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EAGLE. The eagle of EV, the GREAT VULTURE 
of RV™8: (sw1; de7ds), is identified by Tristram with 
Gyps fulvus, the Griffon, not a true Eagle but a 
member of the family Vulturidee, Griffonsare still very 
common in Palestine, which is about the centre of their 
area of distribution, whence they spread across Asia, 
around the Mediterranean area and through Northern 
Africa.' They are noble birds of large size, and form 
conspicuous objects in the landscape as towards evening 
they perch on the peaks of rocks or cliffs (Job 39 28 29), 
or when soaring. The comparison of invaders to a 
swooping vulture is often employed in the OT (cp Dt. 
2849 Job 926 Hab. 18 Jer. 4840 etc.). They are carrion 
feeders and sight their food from afar. Their head and 
neck are bald, a fact which did not escape the notice of the 
prophet Micah (Mi. 116). They nest in colonies, some of 
which contain ahundred pairs of birds. They are said to 
be remarkably long-lived, probably attaining a century or 
more (allusions in Ps. 1085 and perhaps [see 6] in Is. 
4031). The Himyarites had an idol z@sr which was 
in the form of a Vulture (cp ZDMG 29600), and the 
same worship among the Arabs is attested by the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (Phillips, 24).? 

The Gr. aerds may be applied to vultures, and the Romans 


seem to have classed the eagle among the family Vedlturide 
(see Pliny, HV 103 132%. Is there any connection between 


derés and B*Y (see Birp, § 9? Possibly the bird found on the 


Assyrian sculptures (see the illustrations in Vigouroux, s.% 
‘aigle *) and on the Persian (Xen. Cym, vii. 14) and Roman (Plin. 
4#1N 1323) standards is meant to represent not the true eagle but 
avulture. In Christian art the Egyptian pbmnix appears as 
an eagle and becomes a symbol of the resurrection (see Wiede- 
mann, Rel, of Anc. Egyptians, 193). In the fifth century A.p. 
the eagle became an emblem of John the evangelist (see Dicé. 


of Chr. Antigg., s.% ‘Evangelists'). A. E. §,——§, A.C. 
EAGLE, GIER. See GIER EAGLE. 


EANES (manuc [BA]), 1 Esd. 92x == Ezra 102 
MAASEIAH, ii., IE. 

EARNEST (appaBwNn), the warrant or security for 
the performance of a promise or for the ratification of 
an engagement, is used thrice in NT (zCor. 122 55 
Eph. 113), but always in a figurative sense of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit bestowed upon the apostles and 
Christians generally, as a pledge that they should 
obtain far greater blessingsin the future. See PLEDGE. 


EARRING. For Judg. 824 Prov. 2512 etc. (on, 
nézem) and Ezek. 16x12 etc. (day, ‘agil) see RING, § 2, 
and for Prov. 4¢. cp BASKET. For Is.820 etc. (vind, 
léhas) see AMULETS, RING, § 2, and MAGIC, § 3 (3). 

The tip of the ear (xian, tenukh) was specially protected by 
sacred rites (see SBOZ'on Is, 6617), 

EARTH AND WORLD.' The conception of 


‘universe’ is usually expressed in OT by ‘ heaven and 


1 For hieroglyphic picture of vulture see Eayrt, § 9, n. 12. 

2 Cp the Syriac name a7 qy3(‘ “‘ NsR” gave'), and see We. 
Heid. 20 (Heid.() 23), and WRS Kin, 209, Rel. Sent.(2) 226, 
n. 33; ZDMG 40 186 [86]. 
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earth' (eg., Gen. 11 21 1419), though there is a 
still more complete expression : f heaven above, earth 
beneath, and the water under the earth' (Ex. 204, cp 
Gen. 4925). So in Assyrian e/dti w Saplati ‘things 
above and things below,’ or (Creation-tablet, i, rf) 
‘the heaven above, the earth beneath,’ to which |. 3 
adds 'the ocean.' There is also (Is. 4424; cp 457)a 
general term 53, ‘everything’ (dvra), corresponding 
to Assyr. kudlatu, gimru. 
‘Earth’ of EV represents three Hebrew words. 
yw (‘&ves), properly the earth, including Sh&l ; hence 
1. The either the visible surface of our earth (Gen. 26, 
‘earth sand often) or the nether world (e.g., Ex. 1512 
* Is.L4r2 294). (z) api (ddamah), [i.] the soil 
which is tilled, Gen. 25 317 etc., ti] the ground, Gen. 
125 620 etc. (3)spy (‘aphar), properly earth as a material 


(Gen. 27), then the earth (Is. 219), then dust (Gen. 
314), then the nether world (Job17 16 Ps. 809 110) etc.). 
@ renders (but not universally) all three words by +. 
Whilst the AV uses 'world' as a synonym for ‘ earth’ 
both in OT and in NT. it is only in N T (see below, § 3) 
that it occurs in the sense of ‘universe.’ 
Ororkd? The reason is that Jewish writers had adopted 
* a much more convenient term than ‘ heaven 
and earth’ to express an expanded conception of the 
* universe." 


First, however, let us note the Heb. words rendered 
* world.’ 


I. abn, héled, Ps. 1714492 [rt]. If the text is correct, we 
have here a singularly interesting transition from ‘lifetime’ to 
‘the world of living men' ; for the primary sense of /eled (if 
the word exists at all) is ‘life-time’ (Ps. 396 [5], 89 48 [47], Job 
1117 and emended text of, 1020). Unfortunately heled in Ps. 
1714 is certainly corrupt. From men of the world whose portion 
is in life’ is an expression both obscure in itself and unsuitable 
to the context. In Is. 3813 Zeded is read only, by critical con- 
jecture 5 the text has ZedeZ, which means neither world 'nor any- 
thingelse :there is no such word.? The true reading is doubtless 
tebél © world,’ and so too we should read in Ps. 492 [zx]. Hymn- 
writers do not generally select the rarest and most doubtful 
words. There is but one pure Hebrew word for 'world' (see 3). 


2 >, hédel, Is. 3811, on the assumption that ‘ cessation’ 
tthe supposed meaning) is equivalent to ‘ fleetingworld.'! Many 
critics, with some MSS, including Cod. Bab., read bn, héled. 
See, however, no. I. i 

3. San, tebel, ‘mother-earth '?—a word of primitive mytho- 
logical origin (Gunkel, Hommel), hence never occurring with 
the article. Once it is used in antithesis to gzidbar, ‘desert’ 


is. 1417) ; but generally it is quite synonymous with ’éves, 
earth.’ Thus inz S. 28(RV)}— 








1 In Job 1117 it is an improvement to read spbn 1, ‘the 
days of thy lifetime (shall be brighter than noontide),’ and in 
10 20 oibn, ‘Are not the days of my lifetime few?' hut we 
should most probably read yban and typ, ‘thy fleeting days.’ 
‘Che. Lap. Times, 1038: [’99]). 

2 Cp Ps. 39 § [4], where EV has ‘how frail I am,' but where 
the Hebrew has, not ‘frail,’ but 'ceasing” (Dr. Paradlel Psalter). 


21n, Aadél, too, is probably not a real word. 
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For the pillars of the earth are Yahwée’s, 
And he hath set the world upon them; 
And Prov. 826(RY), 
While as yet he had not made the earth, nor the fields, 
Nor the beginning of the dust of the world,! 
In Job 3712 RV we have the strange expression ‘the habitable 
world’ (AV ‘the world in the earth’); and in Prov. 831 RV 
‘his habitable earth’ (AV ‘the habitable part of his earth’). 
The phrases are the same, and are due to corruption of the 
text.2 @ impartially renders both ye and $3n sometimes by 
yj sometimes by H olkoupsery. 


4. ndty, ‘lam, a difficult word, meaning (1 )antiquity, 
(2) indefinite length of time. The etymology is doubt- 


ful. Most connect it with by, “to hide’ ; but probably 
pb: -d is a noun-ending (so Barth). Compare Ass. 


udlu, ‘remote,’ in the phrase ultu udi@ ‘from of old’; 


udlanu ‘far-off time,‘ ae, ‘past time’ (Del. Ass. 
HIWB 64/7.). For a less probable view, see Lag. 
Uebers. 115. Twice rendered ‘world‘ in AV: Ps. 


7812, ‘Behold these are the ungodly, who prosper in 
the world,’ RV (better) ‘and being alway at ease’ 
{abiy your); Eccles. 3:1 (so also RV), ‘Also he hath 
set the world in their heart’ (@8, oduravra Tov aidva), 
a riddle which admits of more than one solution 
(see Che. Joe and Solomon, 210). However, even 
if man is a microcosm we cannot expect to find this 
advanced idea in Ecclesiastes, and the occurrence of 
‘slam, ‘world,’ in Sirach is improbable.  /a‘élim 
needs to be emended.? We must give up the ‘ micro- 
cosm’ and the ‘desiderium zeternitatis* and take in 
exchange an assurance that the ‘ travail’ of the student of 
God’ sworks is good : * [have seen the travail which God 
has given to the sons of men to exercisethemselves there- 
with. He has made everything beautiful in its time; also 
he has suggested all that travail (payarbons @ attests 
bp) to the sons of men (read o7# *334, not S39 p43). 
By NT times the word ‘déé# must have received the 
new meaning ‘world, for aisy =nbjy is used in this sense. 
a, Meaning TYS,°%0 the rise tunder Persian stimulus) 
of ‘dlamin taf ins 
times. of a belief in ‘new heavens and a new 
NT earth’ (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 88, and cp 
Che. /nty. Js, 370; OPs. 405), and the intercourse of 
educated Jews with Greek-speaking neighbours would 
confirm the usage, It is true the sense of ‘ time’ is not 
entirely lost; hut a new sense has been grafted on the 
old. * This ‘#/ém" is not merely ‘ this age’; but the earth 
which is the theatre of the events of ‘ this age,’ and ‘ the 
coming ‘é/ém' is not merely the great future period in- 
itiated hy the Divine Advent, but the new earth which 
will be the theatre of the expected great events. Hence 
the author of Hebrews can even say (Heh.12), * By whom 
also he made the worlds’ (rods al@vas; Del. and 
Biesenthal ninbip-ny), and again (Heb. 113), * we under- 


stand that the worlds (ol afGves} have been framed by 
the word of God.’ The phrase of aléves means, not 
the ages of human history (asin Heb. 926, cp 1 Cor. 
10 tt), hut the material worlds which make up the 
universe* (rdvta, Heb. 12; 7d Brerduevov, 1136). 

On the Jewish references to the two ‘déawzivze see Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu (1898, pp. 121 7%), where it is pointed out that the 
famous saying ascribed to Simeon the Righteous (circa 28¢ B.c.), 
respecting the three things on which ‘the world’ cobdiya) rests, 


cannot be authentic. Dalman also denies that Enoch 486 
4916 4 7115, where the creation of ‘ the world’ is referred to, 
belong to the original Book of the Similitudes. As to 7115 
there can be no question. chap. 71 is ‘most certainly a later 
addition’ (Charles). At ahy rate, 455 refers to the renovation 





T The text needs emendation (see next note). Read probably, 

Ere he had made the land and the grass (4+xm)) 

And had clothed with green (yyq')) the clods of mother-earth. 

= See Che. /OR, Oct. 1897, pp. 166 , 

® The latest commentator (Siegfried, 1898) holds that nbpa 
means ‘the future’; but this is hardly to be proved by 216 314 
96 125. Somewhat more plausible, but still improbable, is 
Dalman’s paraphrase, ‘ die unabsehbare Weltzeit.’ 

4 Note also that otxouséyy in Heb. 25 corresponds to aidy in 
65 (Dalman). 
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of the heaven and the earth, on which see above. In 72x 7338 
821 57, the conception of the created world no doubt occurs, 
and in 4 Ezra ‘seeculum’ (Syr. xpby) occurs frequently. From 
the end of the first century A.D. onwards p>yy 1s used so often 
in the sense of‘world’ that we cannot doubt its universality. 
It has even penetrated into the older Targums. Cp6 rot kéqpov 
Bacrreus (2 Macc. 79) 56 Kvptos Tod Kéomov (2 Macc. 1314); 
Seamdtys méans THS KTéoEws (3 Macc. 22). ‘Lord of the world’ 
occurs in Enoch 819; Ass. Mos. 1 11; Jubil. 2523. These and 
similar appellations are never found in N T (Dalman, 142). 

In the NT we find (u)% olxoupévn, (4) 6 xbopos, (c) 
riots. 

(a)} oix, is the habitable globe (Mt. 2414 Rom. 1018 etc.); 

also the Roman Empire (Acts 176); also= 

4. Terms for aisy (Heb. 25), see above (§ 3). 

‘earth’ and — (4) 4 xécpos is the earth, or its inhabitants 
‘world' in NT, @z-> Mt. 48 514, Mk. 1615, Jn. 1 29)}3 also 

the universe (76 dAoy rodro, Plat. Gorg. 408 
A), as in dd xataBoAdijs Kdopou (2.2, Mt. 1335 [not in best 
MSS.|, cp 2421); also with ofros=‘this ‘7a’ (In. 112, opp. 
to gw} aidveos; soJn. 18361 Cor. 319, 5 roand Eph. 22, where 
note the strange compound phrase Kar& Tov ata@va. ToD KéopLOv 
rovTov). 6 xéopos without odtos in 1 Jn. 215 7 317; and in 
the derived sense of ‘ worldlings’ (cp the phrase, too probably 
incorrect, nbn O’nD in Ps. 1714). With ofros in Jn. 1234 
1430 [not Ti.] 1611 1 Cor. 319; without ofros in Jn. 77 1 Cor. 
lex and often. Hence the adjective koopixds; in Heb. 91, 
70 dycov Kooptxdy as opposed to the heavenly antitype of the 
tabernacle 3 Tit. 2 12. 

(c) eréoes, the universe (cp Wisd. 517 196), Mk, 106 13 19; 
2 Pet. 34Coj, 115 Rev. 814. In Heb. 924 this«rdocs,’ and in 
Gal. 615.2 Cor. 517, kawvyxtiovg. The latter phrase, however, is 
applied morally and spiritually (cp Jn. 35 7 Rom. 64, and the 
phrase xatvds dv@pwros . , Eph. 215 424). In the sense of 
‘the coming ‘d/émz’ it does’hot occur'in NT (but see Enoch 
721 Jubil. 129; and cp Bar. 826 4Ezra775). We have the new 
heavens and the new earth, however, in 2 Pet. 313 Rev. 211; and 
if we had to render éy 77} wadvyyeveig. (Mt. 1928) into Aramaic 
or Hebrew we should have to follow Pesh. which gives ‘in the 
new world’ (ypby). The Greek phrase quoted is in Dalman’s 
words, ‘the property of the evangelist.’ On ‘thk elements of 
the world * (thrice in NT) see ELEMENTS. T.K.C. 


EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS). Like the Baby- 
lonians, the Hebrews divided the world ({z.e., earth 
and heaven) into four parts. We find 
1. Quadruple the phrase ‘the four skirts (nipap,? 

Divisions. 7 

mrépuyes) of the earth,’ Is. 1x2 Ezek. 
72, cp Job873 8813; and in Rev.7x 203, ‘the four 
corners (ywvrlac} of the earth.’ Probably, too, ‘the 
lour ends (nip) of the earth’ could be said; cp Jer. 
4936, ‘the four ends of the heaven.’ The four quarters 
could be described also as ‘the four winds’ (as in 
Ass.) : see Ezek. 379 (especially), Dan. 88 114 Zech. 
260) 1£Ch.924 Mt.2431. Similarly, ‘to all winds’ 
means ‘in all directions’ (Jer. 4932 Ezek. 510 12, etc.). 
The east was called ‘the front’ (np) i the west, ‘the 
back part’ (rin) the south, ‘the right’ (por; Aq. 
Sym., defidy [Ps.89123]}; and the north, ‘the left’ 
bin). The N. is called also yips, which is perhaps 
‘9 be compared with Ar. saban (from sabawun, east 
wind, E).2. The 8, is also nn (root uncertain); the 


E. usually mn, ! the (region of the) sun-rising,’ and the 
W. either O°, ‘the sea,’* or ap, ‘the (region of the) 
sunset’; sometimes also (e.g., 1 Ch. 924), improperly, 
1 strictly the ‘dry’ S. region of Palestine; see, 


‘urther, GEOGRAPHY, § 2. We now turn to the appli- 
zation and associations of the several terms. 
North and south are applied (u) to 


°o Nowth P 
quarters of the heavens. So Job 267 
ind Wouth. (crit. emend.) — 


1 Cp the Ass. phrase Aéépat saré irsitint, usually, ‘the ends 
of heaven and earth ’(Del.Ass. HWB, s.¥. 4133). Theideogram 
3aG-GuL, however, elsewhere =s#kk#ru, ‘bar’ (Del.) or possibly 
hinge’ (Stucken). Perhaps the Ass. phrase means ‘the bars 
or hinges) of heaven and earth’ (Stucken, Astradmythen, 138), 
ind consequently the parallel Hebrew phrase ‘the bars (or 
iinges) of earth.’ y 

2°So Barth, tym. Stud 26; Ks, Lehrg. 2128; but cp 
SEOGRAPHY, § 2, At any rate my is ‘to hide not to be 
iidden.’ ‘East’ in Hebrew mav mean NE. Thd interchange 
of 3and 4 is, of course, no difficulty. 

3 & nearly always renders D', @dAagoa, even where ‘west is 


neant. 
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(Before him) who had stretched the north region (of the 
heavens) upon space, 
Who has suspended the earth upon nothing.} 


The passage has been well explained (after Del.) by 
Davidson :* ‘The northern region of the heavens, with 
its brilliant constellations, clustering round the pole, 
would naturally attract the eye, and seem to the 
beholder to be stretched out over the “empty place,” 
—i.e., the vast void between earth and_ heaven.’ 
See DEAD, § 2 (a) for an explanation of the context. 
The N. region of the heavens is the ‘station’ of Bél. 

Also Job379 (crit. emend.), 

From the chambers of the south (comes) the storm, 
And from the north-star_ cold 

(When) by the breath of God ice is given, 

And the wide waters are straitened. 

There is no ‘south pole’ in Babylonian astronomy 
corresponding to the north pole (cp Jensen, Kosmol, 
25); but there is aregion of Ea, and this is called in 
Job ’the south,’ as the region of Bél is called ‘the 
north.” The constellations in the region (‘path’) of 
Ea are called ‘the chambers of the south.’ 

EV has in v. gb, ‘And cold out of the north.’ ‘North ‘= 
oD which Ges. Di. explain (after Kimhi) as‘ the scattering — 
a name for the north winds, which dispel clouds and bring 
cold. Not very natural. We evidently require a constellation. 
The Heb. m&zdvinz may perhaps be the Ass. (Aakkab) misri. 
Read Pi the corruption was caused by a reminiscence of 
mazzdroth’® The (kakkab) mifvi, which we provisionally 
translate, with Hommel, the ‘north-star,’ was associated with 
‘cold, hail(@?), and snow’ by the Babylonians (Jensen, 
Kosmal. 50) Vg. ab Arcturo; @ dad axpwrypiwy (read 
dpxréwy). On Ezek. 1 4 Eccles. 16, see WINDS. 

N. and S. are applied (6)to quarters of the earth. 
Ps. 89:2, ‘ The north and the south, thou hast created 
them.’ Here ‘north and south’ represent all the four 
quarters of the earth. 

The N. was encompassed with awe for the Hebrew. 
(1) From the N. came the invaders of Palestine, and 
‘ the north’ is a symbolic term for Assyria (Zeph. 213}, or 
Babylonia (Jer. 114 466102024 Ezek. 267 Judith 164). 
(2) Religious considerations added to the feeling of awe. 
In the mountainous north the people localised the 
* mountain of Elohim,’ of which tradition spoke (Ezek. 
14 Is.1413; some would add Ps.482[3]}; and since 
God dwelt there, a poet says that manifestations of 
God‘s glory came from the N. (Job 3722, crit. emend. : 
see CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF, and cp BAAL- 
ZEPHON, I). According to Ewald (Aéterth. 59), this 
was the reason why sacrificial victims were to be slain 
‘before Yahwb’ on the north side of the altar (Lev. 
liz). Yet, according to the older Israelitish view, 
which lasted into post-exilic times, the sacred mountain 
of Yahwb was not in the N. but in the S. The 
‘mountain of God’ was Horeb (Ex.31 427, etc.) ; 
Yahwe’s progress into Canaan was from Seir (Judg. 
54 cp Dt. 832), or, as a late Psalmist says, from Teman 
(Hab. 33). See WINDS. 

Of E. and W. less has to be said. East and 
west, in Mt. 811, represent all the four quarters of the 

earth, like ‘north and south’ in Ps. 8912[x3]. 
3. Rost and “As far as the east is from the west’ Fe L 

symbolic expression for an immense dis- 
tance (Ps. 10312). When all mankind unite in festivity, 
‘thou makest the outgoings of morning and evening to 
ring out their joy’ (Ps.658[9], Driver). The expression 
has been admired ; but it is only the morning sun that 
‘goes forth.” The true reading, could we recover it, 
would probably be finer.6 The Babylonians believed 
that the celestial vault had two gates, one by which the 
sun ‘ went forth’ in the morning, and another by which 


1 p54 is commonly taken to he a compound (Ks. Lehrg. 
2418), but without any adequate grounds. The right reading 
must he 0°73; the plur., to express ‘intense vanity’ (cp 
Eccles. 12). 

2 Budde and Duhn, perhaps unwisely, follow Dillmann. 

3 Che. JBL 17108 £ (98) 

4ibn Ezra (and so Michaelis) identified mézdérim with 
Mazzaroru and MazzAnotu (gg.z). Ag. has wagoup, 

5 See Che. Ps.(?), ad toc. 
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he ‘came in’ in the evening. In the E. was the isle 
of the blessed, with Par(?)-napiSti, the hero of the 
Deluge-story ; in the E., too, was the Hebrew paradise 
(Gen.28). The W. had no such pleasing associations, 
for there was the entrance of the realm of the dead ;1 


there, too, the great Lightgiver disappeared. 


Still, a Psalmist in the full confidence of faith can declare 
(Ps. 1399, crit. emend.), 


If I lifted up the wings of the sun,? 
And alighted at the utmost part of the west (OY lit. sea), 


Even there thy hand would seize me,? 
Thy right hand would grasp me. 


He does not say (as MT and AV may suggest) ‘would lead 
me to my own peace and happiness.’ At any rate, it is much 
that he 1s not cut away from Yahwé's hand. He whom God 
grasps cannot go to destruction. T.K.C 


EARTHENWARE. 
EARTHQUAKE (V1, ceicmoc, cyNceicmoc: 


Syria and Palestine abound in volcanic appearances 
(cp PALESTINE). Between the river Jordan and 
Damascus lies a volcanic tract, and the entire country 
about the Dead Sea presents unmistakable tokens of 
volcanic action and of connected earthquake shocks 
vaster and grander than any that are known, or can be 
imagined, to have occurred in the historic period. 
At the same time, the numerous allusions in the Bible to 
phenomena resembling those of earthquakes show that 
the writers were deeply impressed by the recurrence of 
severe seismic shocks. Not improbably some of these 
were recorded in the lost royal annals. 

i. Real or supposed historical earthquakes. — (a) 
1S. 1415’ And there was a terror in the camp, in the 
garrison, and among all the people, 
and the raiders also were terrified.’ 4 
This was on account of Jonathan’s 
exploit. Suddenly‘ the earth quaked, 
whence there arose a supernatural ‘terror.”. Doubtful. 
(2) Am. lr prophecy of Amos, ‘two years before the 
earthquake.’ Doubtful. On this and on (c)see AMOos, § 4. 
Josephus (Ant.ix.104} draws on his imagination. (c) 
Zech. 145 ‘Ye shall flee as ye fled before the earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah king of Judah.’ A post-exilic 
notice. (d@)Am. 412 ‘Ihave wrought an overthrow among 
yon, as at the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 
Historical. (e)Jos. Ant. xv. 52, In the seventh year of 
the reign of Herod, there was an earthquake in Judea, 
“suchas had not happened at any other time, and brought 
great destruction upon the cattle in that country. About 
ten thousand men also perished by the fall of houses.’ 
The calamity encouraged the Arabs to acts of aggression 
(seeHEROD). For later catastrophes see Renan, LZ’ Ante- 
christ, 336. 

ii. Unhistorical narratives.—({a) Gen. 1925 ‘and he 
overthrew those cities.’ Possibly implying a primitive 

: A tradition of an earthquake. See, how- 

2. Unhistorical ever, Dillmann andcpSopom. (b)The 
narratives. giving of the Law(Ex. 1918). (c} Story 
of Korah (Nu.163).  (¢} Elijah at Horeb(1 K. 1911), 
It is the earthquake that the pious imagination constantly 
associates with atheophany. See ELIJAH, §2, (e)The 
crucifixion. ‘Theearth quaked; and the rocks were rent; 
and the tombs were opened,’ when Jesus ‘ yielded up his 
spirit’ (Mt. 27517). Not in the other gospels. Accord- 
ing to Mk., the cry which Jesus uttered when he gave 
up the ghost so impressed the Roman centurion that he 
exclaimed, ‘ Truly this was a Son of God’ (Mk. 1539 
RvV™s:), Mt,, however, explains this confession as the 
result of fear at the earthquake and the accompanying 
phenomena. Similar portents are said to have marked 


See POTTERY. 


1. Real or sup- 
posed historical 
earthquakes. 


1 Cp Karppe, Journ. asiat, 9139 (97). 

2 MT has any, ‘the dawn’ ; hut of a bird of the dawn we 
know nothing ; and how does the dawn alight in the west? 
Read surely D1 (Job 94), and cp Mal. 320 [42]. 

3 Reading *3NPR (Gra., Duhm). 

4 The text is corrupt. See Sune. 
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the death of Julius Ceesar, revered as a demigod (Virg. 
Georg. 1471 7) | However, the evangelist may have 
thought not only of the divinity of Christ but also of the 
exceptional wickedness of those who put Christ to death. 
* Shall not the land tremble for this, and every one mourn 
that dwelleth therein?’ (Am.88). (/) Paul and Silas at 
Philippi (Acts 16 26). The essence of the story is that 
Paul and Silas were praying with such earnestness that 
all in the prison could hear, and that an extraordinary 
answer to prayer was granted. No stress is laid on the 
earthquake. 

The references in prophecy and poetry are imagin- 
ative in character and symbolise the dependence of the 
earth on its Creator : Judg. 64 Am. 88 Hos. 43 Is. 296 
Ezek. 8819 7; Joel 210 Nah. 15 Hab. 36 Zech. 144 Ps. 
187 [8] 296 974 1144 Rev. 6:2 85 1113 1618. 

erome (on Is. 15) writes o£ an earthquake which, in the time 


of his childhood (circa 315 A.p.), destroyed Rabbath Moab or 


Areopolis (see AR). Medizval writers also 
3. Later earth- speak of earthquakes in Palestine, stating 


quakes in that they were not only formidable, but also 
7 frequent. That of 1202 (or 1204)was among 
Palestine. the worst. Ba'alhek, being so near the 


Lebanon and Antilibanus, has always suffered much from 
earthquakes; that of 1759 did great damage to the ruins. In 
1834 an earthquake shook Jerusalem and injured the chapel of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem. The great earthquake of 1837 
(Jan. » did little harm at Jerusalem, which was not near enough 
to the centre of disturbance. Safed and Tiberias, however, were 
nearly destroyed. Cp Tristram, Land of /sraed, 58. 
T. KC. 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (977 '22; o1 yioi 
Kxedem [BKAQ]) is a general term for the people, 
whether Bedawin or pastoral tribes, of the country E. 
(or NE., Gen. 291 aNaTOAGN [ADEL]) of Palestine, 
who were regarded by the Israelites as near relations, 
descended from Abraham by Hagar, Keturah, and other 
concubines (Gen. 256 DIE YS; 1c THN ANATOAWN 
[ADEL]). For textual criticism see REKEM. 

In Ezek, en (xledSy[wJPvid.) 10 they appear to the E. of 
Ammon and Moah (cp Is. 11z4) 5 in Jer. 4928 they are men- 
tioned with the Kedarites. In Judg. B 10 (dAAopiAwy [B], viol 
évarodAav (ALJ the phrase has a wider reference, including all 
the Bedouin (Moore), and in Job 13(rév ag’ HAtov dvaroAay 
[BRA]), 1 K. 430 [5 10] (rdvrwy apxainv avépimav[BAL])it seems 
to include the Edomites, for the Edomites of Teman were re~ 
nowned for their wisdom. Cp MAHOoL. T.K.C. 


EAST GATE (M1197) WY), Neh. 829. See JERU- 
SALEM. 


EASTER (ro tracya), Acts124 AV. See Pass- 
OVER, and cp FEASTS. 
EASTWIND (D°727M99), Ex. 1023. See WINDs, 


EARTH (FOUR QUARTERS), and GEOGRAPHY, § 1. 


EBAL ay; plausibly connected with Bél by Wi. 
GI 1120 n. 2; Gray, Acad. 20th June 1896; raliBHA 
[BADEL]; cp EBAL, Mount). 

zt One of the sons of Shohal h. Seir the Horite ; Gen. 8623 
1 Ch. 140(yaoBnd [AI, ouBaad [L}). 

2. A son of Joktan 1 Ch. 122 (where eleven MSS [Kenn.] and 
Pesh. read $ayyx; om. B, yeutav TA], Bnd (L], Jos. Ant. i.64 
nBadros; HEBAL). In Gen. 1028 the name appears as OnaL 
(2iy, Sam. 53°y, om. ADE ; evaA [MSS ;see HP], yeBad 
[Compl., MSS}, yaad [L]; #B4L). Halévy connects with 
the local name ‘4427 in Yemen (4#é2. 86). Cp Glaser, Skzze, 


2426. The name may be a miswritten form of bypran, which 
follows (Che.). 


EBAL, MOUNT bay 3; opoc raiBad [BAFL]; 


Jos. Az#. v.119 HBHAoc [# I PHBHAOC]; Az. iv. 844 
BOYAH; MONS HEBAL). Possibly Ebal should be 
Ebel; -bel may be a divine name, ‘. ..of Bel.! The 
dedication of a mountain to Bél in primitive times would 
not be surprising. Cp hal (above), Harbel (Num. 34:1, 
see RIBLAH). There is of course no connection between 
Ebal (1, above) ben Seir and Mount Ebal. 

Ebal isa mountain 3077 ft. above the sea-level, which, 
with Gerizim (on the south), incloses the fertile valley 
in which Shechem lies. Both the mountains and the 
city were doubtless sacred from remote antiquity. There 
is an indication of this, so far as regards Ebal, in the 
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direction respecting the solemn curse to be deposited 
there, ready to fall on thedisobedient(Dt.11 29 cp 2713-26), 
and respecting the placing of the great stones inscribed 
with the (Deuteronomic) Law and the erection of an 
altar to Yahwé on the same mountain (Dt.274-8). The 
latter passage is speciallyimportant. As Kuenen (Hex. 
128) and Driver (D¢#. 295) have pointed out, there was an 
injunction respecting a national sacrificeon Mt. Ebal? in 
the older work (JE) upon which the late Denteronomic 
writer builds. The view that any disparagement to 
Ebal was intended by Dt. Jl29 is therefore in itself 
improbable, nor can it be said that the mountain is 
even now sterile to the degree which a popular prejudice 
demands. 

Maundrell in 1697 observed that ‘ neither of the mountains 
has much to boast of as to their (its) pleasantness.’ Corn grows 
on the southern slopes, and there are traces of a thorough system 
of irrigation in ancient times.2 Mt. Ehal is 22e ft. higher than 
Mt. Gerizim, and commands a more extensive view, which is 
fully described by G. A. Smith(#G 119-123). Its position was 
thoroughly but not unnaturally misunderstood by Eus. and Jer. 
On this and other points, see GErizim. In the Pap. Anast. 
(Travels of an Egyptian in Syria, Palestine, etc.), Chabas 
and Goodwin render é 216) 'Where is the mountain of Ikama? 
who can master it?'(# /@} 2111). This should rather be, 'Where 
is the mountain of Sakam(&) or Shechem ?’—z.e., either Ehal or 
Gerizim (As. #. Zu, 394). In the fourteenth century 8.c, the 
latter names do not seem to have been widely known. 

T. 1c. C. 

EBED (732, 2.e., servant [of God], § 50; aBed 
[AL)). 

1. Father of Gaal (Judg. 926-41, twBnd [BJ v. 31 aBed [A], 
35 oaBer [A}) according to MT; bot see GAAL. 

2. b. Jonathan of the B'ne ApIn in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra i., 


Sa; i, $x Ge Ezra 86 (wBy6 [B), w8% [A], [Auer] ado [L])= 
x Esd, 832 (Operu, ouByy [5B], wBnd TAL [Ape] o6a8 [L}). 

EBED-MELECH Coosa, ‘servant of the king’ 
[z.e. God], § 41; occurs also in Phoen. ; aBAemeAcX 
{BNAQ]). An Ethiopian eunuch at the court of 
Zedekiah, who obtained leave to draw up Jeremiah from 
the cistern into which he had been cast by the princes 
(Jer. 887 7). He was rewarded by a prophetic assur- 
ance that he would be preserved at the capture of Jeru- 
salem (3915 7). 

Jewish legend reckons Ebed-melech among the nine (or, 


some say, the thirteen) who entered Paradise without passing 
through death (see Gaster in MGW/, 1881, p. 413). 


EBEH (738), Job 926 AV™8:, RV™&: REED (¢.z. 5). 


EBEN-EZER (YJAN, ‘the stone of help,’ aBen- 
szep [BAL}). 

1. The site of the battle in which the Philistines slew 
the sons of Eli and took the ark (1S. a1 51, aBevvetep 
[A]; in 5:, -vynp [B]). The battle seems to have 
been followed by the destruction of Shiloh (cp Jer. 7 
1214), and the subjugation of central Canaan by the 
invaders. This Eben-ezer was near Aphek, which lay 
in the northern part of the plain of Sharon. 

2. The stone which Samuel set up between the 
Benjamite Mizpah and Shen in commemoration of his 
victory over the Philistines (1 S. 712). This is quite 
a different part of the country from that in which (1) 
lay, and the two Eben-ezers cannot be made one without 
inventing a new Aphek. See APHEK, 3 (¢). On the 
other hand there is no reason why more than one sacred 
stone should not have borne so appropriate a name as 
‘the stone of help’ ;# the story of 1 S.7 comes from 
a document of no historical value, and is probably an 
actiological legend giving an innocent explanation of 
what was really a rude stone idol. W.R. S. 


EBER (72Y, eBep [BADEL]). 7- That Eber is not 
an actual personage, but an ethnological abstraction, 
is shown elsewhere (see*’ HEBREW LANGUAGE, § 1). 
He is in fact the eponym of all the Hebrew peoples— 


1 The Samaritan reading 'on Mt, Gerizim,' adopted by 
Kennicott, is obviously a sectarian alteration ofthe text. 

2 See Early Travels in Pal., ed. Wright, 433; Conder, 
Tentwork, 167; Rob, BR 896 3 Grove-Wilson, Smith's DB} 
legs. 

3 Cp Abnil,‘ stone of El,' RS, ero, n. 1. 
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‘all the sons of EBer’ (Gen.102xz; eBop [E]). Genea- 
logically he is the father of Peleg and Joktan, and the 
grandson of Arpachshad (2.e., the Hebrew peoples 
came from Chaldza; see ARPHAXAD), Gen. 1024 f 
rCh.118 ff 24; cp Gen. 1113-6. The name is 
properly a geographical term= "739 “ay, Eber han-nahar 
—i.e., ‘ the farther (?) bank of the river '—which appears 
in Ass. in the form eéér #dré (first indicated by Wi. GI 
1223, n. 1; cp Hommel, AAT 196, 255, 326),! and, 
Hommel thinks, was originally applied by the Canaanites 
to the region on the W. bank of the Lower and the Middle 
Euphrates, including Uru (or Ur) and Borsippa. The 
designation Eberites or Hebrews would naturally still 
adhere to those tribes which came westwards into 
Canaan. According to this scholar, the name * Eber’ 
is also used once in the OT (viz., in Nu. 2422-24; 
éBpatous [BAFL], eBep [F4™8-]) of Palestine and Syria 
with the exception of Ashur or S. Judah (seeAssHuURIM). 
His arguments are, however, not very solid. It is 
not certain that ed¢r xdri in the inscription really 
denotes Palestine; Hommel shifts his ground in the 
course of his book (seeAHT 196, 326) ; and after 
all it is not a Canaanitish inscription that he gives us. 
It is even more questionable whether Homrnel can 
claim 1. 424[54} as proving an early Israelitish use 
of ‘Eber han-néhiér as an expression for Palestine. 
This passage, together with 1K,42r[5x], seems to 
belong to a late idealistic editor, who lived at a time 
when ‘Eber han-nahér (‘Adar nahra), or, in old Persian, 
Arbiya, was the constant phrase for the region between 
the Euphrates and Gaza (see C@:LESYRIA, § 1). 
Honimel's restoration of Nu. 4¢, may be sought in his book 
{AHT 2457). He is not wrong in supposing that the text 
needs emendation 5 but in deference to an archaeological theory 


he has unfortunately neglected the most important recent 
suggestion—viz., that of D. H. Miiller (see BALAAM, § 6)—which 


makes Nu. 2423 7 an oracle on the kingdom of Sam’al (NE. of 
the gulf of Antiocb). Starting from this, it will be plain that 
Assyria and Eber must be referred to in the little poem as the 
enemies of the N. Syrian kingdom.? 


The sense of Eber has to be obtained from the 
context. It may mean either the region beyond the 
Euphrates, or that on this side the river, near Aleppo 
(Ass. Halvan). In defence of the rival theory (that of 
Hommel) it is urged that the phrase ‘/é7-maharan 
(7773 "ay) in a Minzean inscription means 'the region 
ky. and N. of ’A&ur, practically therefore the trans- 
Jordanic country and Syria" (Glaser). Winckler, how- 
ever (AOF 1337 f. 3 G/1174, n. 2, and x92), thinks that 
the Minzean 'Eber han-nahar was the land of Musri 
{see MIZRAIM, § 24), which received a second name 
from the stream that formed its frontier, whilst 
Marquart (Fund. 75) is of opinion that ‘Ibr-naharan 
can only be the Persian province, 'Abar nahra (see 
above). 

2, b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9 ii. 8), one of 
the founders of Ono and Lod and its dependencies, 1 Ch. 812 


(87S [BA], aBep [L]). ae ie 

3. A priest, the head of Amok, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., 
§ 64, 11), Neh. 12 20(aped N°? ™S: MF 11, om. BN*A). 

4. AV Heper (RV Ener), ina genealogy of Gap, 1 Ch. 523 
(B78 [B], ww. [Al). Pie 

5. AV Heprr (RV Esper), b, Shashak, a Benjamite, 1 Ch. 


8 22 (wpdy [B], 8y5 [A], aBep [L]). T.1C. 
EBEZ ({/28), Josh. 1920 RV, AV ABEz. 
EBIASAPR (70°38), 1 Ch. 623[8], etc. See ABI- 


ASAPH. 


EBONY (Kt. D°32)77; Kr. 0°37; true vocalisation 
uncertain; Egypt. heben [Lieblein, 4Z, 1886,p. 13], 
not in 6, but in Symm. Ezek. 

1. Its use. Se eavone a ioakecra): The 
word occurs in MT only once (Ezek. 2715); 
but there are traces of it in perhaps four other 
passages (see below, § 2). From 1K, 1022 we may 
almost certainly learn that Solomon imported ebony 


1 Cp also Wi, Alusri, Meluhkha, Ma‘in, pp. 5x fF. ('98). 
% See Che. Exp. T. 8 520 (Aug. ’97), and 10309 (June ’99). 
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as well as ivory, and from 1 Ch. 292 that he was be- 
lieved to have used it in the decoration of the temple. 
If our emendation of Is. 2166 is right (below, $2 e), 
ebony was especially used at Jerusalem in the construc- 
tion of thrones, for Isaiah appears to threaten destruc- 
tion to ‘ thrones of ebony.' Possibly Solomon's famous 
throne (1K. 1018) was made of ivory inlaid with ebony. 
The passage that needs no emendation (below, 2a) 
occurs in Ezekiel's grand description of Tyrian commerce. 
Ebony, as well as ivory, was brought to Tyre by De- 
danite, or possibly Rhodian, merchants (see DODANIM). 
The uses to which ebony was put by the Egyptians 
are well known. It was employed both for sacred 
and for secular purposes; shrines, palettes, and many 
objects of furniture were made of it. From the time of 
Ti (tomb at Sakkara) to that of Ptolemy Philadelphus it 
finds frequent mention in the Egyptian records (Naville, 
Deir el-Bahari, 124 [’94]). The Babylonians and 
Assyrians too knew this wood, if Jensen (AB 337) 
is right in supposing that it is meant by the term ws, 
which is applied to a precious kind of wood, derived by 
the patesi, or priest-king, Gudea, from Melubha, or NW. 
Arabia. 

There seems no reason to doubt, notwithstanding Sir 
Joseph Hooker's hesitation, that the ‘ebony’ of Ezek. 
is the heartwood of Diospyros Ebenum, a large tree of 
S. India and Ceylon, which has been exported from 
early times, It was no doubt one of the articles of 
Phcenician commerce through the Red Sea, like so 
many other products mentioned in OT. 

We will now examine the biblical passages in which 
reference is perhaps made to ebony. 

(a)Ezek. 2715 was understood in very different ways by the 
ancients, G's d6évras éAepavrivous indeed supports ’m “p; but 

tolg elaayouévors implies some word beginning 

Q. Biblical with 4 and Pesh. reads the whole phrase my34p 
evidence. pray) yes ‘horns of oil and frankincense.’ Still 
™ the ordinary text and the ordinary rendering are 
probably correct; Smend, Cornill, and Bertholet are, on this 


point, agreed. 
(6) The present text of 1 K. 1022 cannotbe correct. @BL only 


gives (asits rendering of MT’s pam) Dippy pani) Kai Aldor 
TopevT@y Kal medexytay (dred. [L])—7.2., it read the first word 
p’3aN- This is probably older than the reading substituted forit 
in @A; but although the Chronicler may have read DAY 7938 for 
maw [see (c)], MT is probably nearer the true text. Only, 
following Ezek. 2715, we should restore 8°23) 1%, ‘ivory and 
ebony’ (see Gesenius and Rodiger, Tes.). Itisnotveryprobable, 
however, that 447) p»n77 is correct, ingenious as the explana- 
tions given of these words elsewhere (APE) certainly are. 9»3n 
has probably arisen out of adittographed 9°32} (it 1s remarkable 
that in Ezek. 2715 Tg. actually reads gyn instead of MT’s 
nan). opp may in like manner bare arisen out of an early 
scribe's correction of the text; he probably wrote mop If so, 
we should read the whole phrase 3347) y2 msrp ADD) am, 
‘gold and silver, and horns of ivory and ebony." 

(c) In 1Ch. 292 Oo °23N, ‘onyx-stones,' which does not 
come in very naturally in the list of David's building materials, 
should rather be 0°32) 1¥. Perhaps a Ch. 92x originally made 


the s une of Tarshish bring pny %2", not p3my. See Che. 


Exp. 10240 (Feb. '99) 

(2) In Cant. 310, where EV has, absurdly, 'the midst thereof 
being paved with love,’ we should certainly read ‘its centre 
inlaid with ebony' (9395 for ;anx). See LirTer. 

(e) In Is. 2166 stn nya cannot possibly he right. The 
whole verse should. probably be read thus(SBO7, Addenda), 


wa ringianba by, and on all palaces of ivory, 
pq3 nixpa“ba by, and on all thrones of ebony. 
CpAm. 3 15,and, on thrones of ebony, see above (§ 1). A similar 
emendation seems to be needed in Ps. 487 [8], where nvis 
wewtan should almost certainly be oye. niet. Cp. Oru. 
T. Ic.C. 
EBRON (}92Y), Josh. 1928, RV. See ABDoy. 


EBRONABH (M02Y), Nu. 3334 AV, RV ABRONAH. 


ECANUS, RV Eruanus (£zhanus), a scribe (4 Esd. 
1424). The name possibly represents ErHan [4]. 

ECBATANA (exBatana[BNAVL]; Jos. Ant. x.117 
xi. 46) is the Gk. form of the name (1 Esd. 612 Judith 
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11g 2 Macc. 93 Tob. 37) which appears in Aramaic 
(Ezra 517) as ACHMETHA. Its modern equivalent 
is Hamadgdn. See further GEOGRAPHY, § 22, and 
PERSIA. 


ECCLESIASTES 


Date (§§ 11-13). 
Integrity (§ x4). 


Name & a 

General Character(§ 2 4). 

System of Thought ($§ 4-8). Canonicity (§ 15). 
aracter of Author (§ gf). Literature (§ 16) 


KGhéleth, EV ‘ Ecclesiastes or the Preacher' (Heb. 
nbsp, Kohéleth, eKKMHCIACTHC[BNAC], Jerome, Cox- 
cionator), is a word of rather uncertain 

1, Name, etc. seal being the fem. participle (in 
the simple form) of a verb usually employed in the 
causative and signifying ‘to gather together an assem- 
bly.’ It possibly means ‘ he who addresses an assembly,' 
as English, ‘the Preacher.' It was taken in'this sense 
by the Greek translator and by Jerome. The name 
is applied to Solomon (1212). The fem. form of the 
word has been variously explained. By some it is 
supposed that Kdhéleth is wisdom (which is fem. } per- 
sonified; but, Kohéleth is construed as a masce. (727 
should be read 'émar hak-Kohéleth, as 128), and wisdom 
would hardly say ‘I applied my heare to search out by 
wisdom’ (113; cp 11723). It is easier to suppose that 
the fe. is to be understood in a neuter sense, the subject 
which exercises the activity being generalised, that which 
addresses, with no reference to its actual gender (Ezra 
25557), the form having possibly an intensive sense, as 
in Arabic. The book is written in prose, though inter- 
spersed all through with poetical fragments, when the 
author's language becomes more condensed and elevated. 

It is only in comparatively modern times that any 
real progress has been made in the interpretation of 

. The ancients were 
2. Interpretation. ESS\EARSNG allow the Preacher to 
speak his mind. Modern interpreters recognise a strong 
individuality in the book, and are more ready to accept 
its natural meaning, though a certain desire to tone 
down the thoughts of the Preacher is still discernible in 
some English works. One thing which has greatly con- 
tributed to the misunderstanding of the book and the 
character of the Preacher is the introduction of Solomon. 
To consider all those passages where the Preacher refers 
to himself as 'king in Jerusalem’ and the like to be in- 
terpolations (with Bickell) may be unnecessary ; but it 
is necessary to understand that, as in all later literature, 
Solomon is merely the ideal of wisdom and magnificence. 
It is in this character alone that he is introduced. 
Neither his idolatry nor his supposed licentiousness (the 
term shkiddah, 28, RV concubines, is of uncertain 
meaning)’ is alluded to; nor is his penitence. The con- 
ception of a Solomon in his old age, a sated and 
effete voluptuary, looking back in penitence upon a life 
of pleasure, and exclaiming Vamnzty/ is wholly unlike 
the Preacher of the book. There is not a word of 
penitence in the book. The Preacher is anything but 
weary of life. He has the intensest desire for it and en- 
joyment of it (117), and the deepest horror of death and 
the decay of nature (122 7). Far from being outworn 
and exhausted, he complains throughout the book that 
the powers of man have no scope :he is cabined, cribbed, 
confined by a superior power on all sides ofhim. Neither 
his natural nor his moral being has free play. Indeed, 
in his consciousness of power the Preacher appears to 
demand a freedom for man nothing short of that prom- 
ised in the words ' Ye shall be as God." 

Amid all the peculiarities of the book certain things afe 
clear. 1. The book has a general idea running through 
it, and is no mere collection of fragments 
or of occasional thoughts. The connec- 
tion of the reflections sometimes seems 


3. General 
character. 


1 [Many analogies suggest that nivw) mw is only a mis- 
written repetition of nw) oy, ‘men-singers and women- 
singers."] 
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loose, — the author was not a literary artist,— but there 
is in his mind a general idea, which all his musings and 
examples illustrate. 

2. From the name which the author assumes it is 
evident that he desires to play the part of an instructor. 
He has his fellow-men before him, and feels that he 
has a lesson to convey to them. True, there is a large 
personal clement in the book—it is the author's con- 
fessions, and he takes his readers largely into his con- 
fidence ;—but he is not solitary in his perplexities, and 
he has social and religious considerations which he de- 
sires to address to his contemporaries. 

3. Further, the author is everywhere in earnest. He 
is not a mere clever dialectician playing intellectually 
with great problems or human interests, setting up 
opinions only to overturn them, or broaching theories 
only to reduce them ad aésurdum, If he sometimes 
appears to speak on both sides of a question it is due to 
this, that the conditions and stations of human life —such 
as poverty or riches, servitude or ownership, royalty or 
the place of subjects — have two sides, and in his prac- 
tical philosophy, which consists in inculcating a spirit 
of equanimity, he sometimes seeks to show the good 
that there is even in things evil, and on the other hand 
the drawbacks incident to those things which men covet 
most. Hehas also, perhaps, different moods. He is. 
so overcome by the thought of the miseries that oppress 
human life that he thinks it better to die than to live, or 
best of all never to have lived; but at other times his 
mood brightens, and he counsels men to throw them- 
selves into whatever activity offers itself to their band and 
to pursue it with their might, and to seize whatever enjoy- 
ment is yielded by the labour or by its reward. The 
ground-tone of his mind is certainly sombre. He is 
oppressed by the intellectual and the practical limita- 
tions to which human life is subject. Man cannot under- 
stand either the world in which he lives or the work of 
God amid which he is set; neither can he by his efforts 
accomplish anything which is a permanent gain either 
to himself or to the world, nor break the fixed and in- 
exorable order of all things, of which order he himself 
is part. His chain is very short, permitting only the 
narrowest range of work or of enjoyment, and all he 
knows is that this work and enjoyment is the portion 
which God has assigned to him. This is the funda- 
mental idea of the book, repeated many times, and the 
author's position appears to remain the same throughout. 
Although his mood varies, his verdict or judgment is 
stable (128). There is no evidence of a struggle in his 
mind between faith and doubt, in which faith achieves 
a victory ; much less are the apparent discrepancies of 
view in the book to be explained on the assumption 
that it contains the utterances of 'two voices,’ one 
doubting and the other believing. 

The book consists of what might be called the author's 
two philosophies, his theoretical philosophy and _ his. 

- practical. The theoretical principle is : All 
4, Main vere F F 

inciples. © vanity: what gain, result, is there to man 
principles. iy his labour or life? The practical prin- 
ciple is really all that is left possible by the theo- 
retical one : Life has no gain; but God has given life 
to man, and he has to live it. Therefore, there is nothing 
better than that a man cat and drink and let himself 
enjoy good, for this is God's gift to him. Natnrally 
there is a third thing. This enjoyment of good is the 
only sphere in which a man has a certain freedom : 
it partly depends upon himself and his own demeanonr. 
Some principle to regulate his conduct and mind in life 
is therefore necessary. This regulating principle the 
Preacher calls wisdom. As amental quality it is prac- 
tical sagacity, insight into things and situations, enabling 
aman to act prudently; as atemper it is equanimity 
and moderation. These three ideas or conclusions had 
already been arrived at before the author sat down to. 
write his book ; they arc constantly present to his own 
mind, and much of the obscurity of the book arises. 
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from his insisting upon them not separately but simul- 
taneously. 

Without circumlocution the Preacher states his funda- 
mental idea : 'All is vanity : what gain is there to man 
5. Th tical in all the labour in which he labours 
« +heorevicar vder the sun?’ In other words, 

philosophy. human life is without result. In this 
it is like the whole order of things, which goes on in an 
eternal round, accomplishing nothing. All things recur, 
and there is nothing new under the sun (h-:r}. Then, 
in chap.1f, he gives an account of the experiments 
which led to this conclusion. He inquired into ‘all 
that is done under the sun,'— by which he means not 
merely the whole variety of human activity, but also all 
the events that happen to man in his life, —andhe found 
that ali was without result. He found, too, that the 
knowledge gained during the enquiry was equally result- 
less : In much wisdom is much grief’ (112-18). Then 
he tried pleasure— not as a sensualist, for his wisdom 
remained with him (23-9), but as an experimental 
philosopher,—-and he found pleasure equally barren of 
result: ‘I said of laughter, It is mad, and of mirth, 
What doethit?' (22). Wisdom, indeed, carries acertain 
advantage with it; but it is no permanent gain to a man, 
“for as the fool dieth, so dieth the wise man.' There- 
fore, there being no profit or permanent gain in life, 
howsoever it be lived, the practical conclusion is, Let 
yourself,enjoy good (224). 

Such is the author's meaning when he says that all 
is 'vanity.' It is not, as we are apt to suppose, that 
the world is unsatisfying and that the human soul craves 
something higher than the world can give. All is 
vanity because man is confined by a fixed determination 
of everything on all sides of him by God. All the 
events of human life are in the hand of God : man has 
no power over them more than he has over the wind 
(88). There is a time to be born, and atime to die; 
a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to love 
and atime tohate. Allis ‘in the hand of God; whether 
it be love or hatred man knoweth it not—all is before 
them’ (3-9 9». It is absurd to suppose that this means 
that there is a proper or suitable time for everything ; 
it means that there is a time fixed by God for every- 
thing, a time, not when things should be done, but 
when they must be done. Even the injustice in the 
judgment seat and the oppressions against which men 
are helpless are ordinations of God. There may bea 
time for judging them— there is a time for everything ; 
——but their object in God's hand is to bring home to 
man a true idea of what he is—that he is nothing 
and that God is all. Their object is to prove men and 
teach them to fear God, and that they may learn that 
they are but beasts ; for one event happeneth to them 
and to the beasts : all go to one place, all arc of the 
dnst, and all turn to dust again (3:6-20}—‘ Who knoweth 
the spirit of man whether it goeth upward, and the 
spirit of the beast whether it goeth downward to the 

‘ earth?’ (82:1 RV). Obviously nothin 

6, Practical i, Jef oh a, to take stat joy on 
philosophy. o¢ jife is possible, for that is his portion 
(224 31222 518-20 815 97-10 11g #}. Even over this 
man has no power: it also is in the determination 
of God (7137). Power to enjoy life is the gift of 
God (224 7. 813 819); and, though it may generally be 
assumed that he desires men to have this enjoyment 
(97), there arc instances where he denies them the gift 
(226 62-8). The Preacher is, of course, no sensualist. 
The'good,' enjoyment of which he recommends, consists 
of the simple pleasures of life : eating and drinking, the 
consolations and supports of wedlock, the pleasure to 
be derived from activity in work or in business (97-10 11 
13-6910}. How could the pleasures recommended be 
those of riot and excess when they are ‘ the gift of God,' 
the ‘portion’ he has given to man in the life which he 
spends as ashadow? It is just in these enjoyments that 
man comes nearest to God zhe meets God in them, feels 
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his favour, and knows that in them God is ' responding 
to the joy of his heart'? (520), This is the old view of 
the Hebrew mind, which looked on prosperity and the 
blessings of life as in a sense sacramental, as the seal 
of God's favour. The Preacher is a God-fearing man 
(56 f. 812), a man of righteous life (8:3), thoughtful, and 
dwelling by preference on the serious side of life (71-6). 
He believes in God, and in a moral rule of God, who 
‘judges ' the righteous and the wicked. No doubt this 
rule is incomprehensible and full of what seem moral 
anomalies. It appears arbitrary (226): under it all 
things happen alike to all, to the godly and to the 
ungodly (91-3) : the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong (911): there be righteous men 
unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the 
wicked, and the contrary (8:4). Nevertheless, the 
Preacher will not abandon the general idea of such a 
moral rule (8:2 /,), though he laments that the delay 
and uncertainty of Gods 'judgment’ encourages men 
in their wickedness (81x), and increases the evil and 
madness which are in their hearts (93); for, though God 
made man upright, man has sought out many inven- 
tions (Tag). Such anomalies in Providence, however, 
always drive the Preacher back to his practical counsel : 
"Wherefore I commend mirth; for a man hath no 
better thing under the sun than to eat and drink and 
to be merry’ (815). 

Man is speculatively unable to comprehend the world 
(311724 817), and practically helpless to obviate its 
evils; he is bound within an iron system which is un- 
alterable. From a modern point of view it might be 
asked, Does the Preacher acknowledge the possibility of 
a progress of the individual mind within the bounds of 
the system which fetters him, of a culture or discipline 
within the limitations imposed on him by God? He 
does so in a certain sense. The evil of life, man's 
ignorance of what is to befall him, teaches him to fear 
God (314); and in his survey of the work that is done 
under the sun he acquires ‘ wisdom,’ or, to use acommon 
phrase, ‘culture.' But the ‘vanity,’ the resultlessness 
7. Death. of life, lies here : in that a man can neither 

retain these gains nor transmit them, and, 
after all, life is without profit. (1) Man cannot retain 
his gains, for death surprises him : the wise man dieth 
even as the fool, and there is no remembrance of either 
of them for ever (216; cp 217-23); in the grave there 
is no work, no knowledge, no wisdom (910) : the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward (95). The Preacher strikes here the saddest 
note of his feeling. It is obvious that his complaint 
that life has no ‘ profit' because man cannot retain its 
gains is a complaint that man cannot retain himself — 
"What shall it profit a man if he gain the world and 
lose himself?’ The Preacher's cry is for continuity of 
the individual life, that he may still carry with him the 
gains which his spirit has accumulated. He appears 
to be aware that immortality of the individual spirit is 
believed in by some; but either the ground-tone of his 
own mind is too sombre for him to accept the idea, or 
the evidence for it seems insufficient (819-21 91-6). 
His book is unintelligible if this belief formed part of his 
creed. Hence he has been called a‘ sceptic.' The word 
is relative. All the OT'saints, if they lived now, might 
be called sceptics. The belief in immortality was not 
until very late times an assured doctrine of the OT (cp 
EsCHATOLOGy, § 33). We observe it in the process 
of arising, as the necessary issue of two things—-the 
living fellowship of man with God here, of which it is the 
sontinuance; and the anomalies of providence, of which 
‘t is the reconciliation. The Preacher is unable to reach 
t on either line.? (2) Further, life is without result 


1 Probably we should render a difficult phrase thus with 
Delitzsch. 

2 The use of the word ‘spirit’ in the OT is obscure. (2) It 
neans the ‘breath,’ the visible sign, of life. {2) It is what we 
call the ‘principle of life,’ Life- and the continuance of Life 
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because the wise man cannot transmit the fruits of his 
labour or of his wisdom : the man that cometh after him 
may be a fool. The idea of an advance of the race 
through the accumulated gains contributed to it by 
individuals does not occur to the Preacher. The tide 
of personal life flows too strong in his heart to permit 
him to acquiesce in his own absorption into the race, 
even if the race had a great destiny before it. Of this, 
moreover, he sees no evidence. To his mind, in the 
mood in which we find him, mankind has neither a pro- 
gress nora goal. The analogy of nature oppresses him. 
Its monotonous daily round of sunrise and sunset, of 
veering winds and rushing streams, produces no result. 
The history of mankind is the same—one generation 
goeth and another generation cometh. The universe has 
no goal; God has 110 purpose, and mankind no destiny. 
This general scope of the Preacher’ slogic (howsoever his 
heart recoils from it) defines the sense in which he 
speaks of Gods ‘judgment.’ He hardly has the idea of 
a general judgment, such as that of the ‘day of the Lord’ 
of the prophets, when God brings in his perfect kingdom 
and bestows eternal blessedness on his people. The 
Preacher’s ‘ individualism,’ common to him with all the 
writers of the Wisdom, makes this unlikely. Neither 
could he have spoken of the universe as a continuous 
flux without a point of attainment if he had thought of 
it as moving towards this great goal. The ‘judgment’ 
is to him merely part of the moral government of God, 
which he maintains, howsoever imperfectly he is able to 
perceive it. 

We have seen already that besides his theoretical 
and his practical philosophy the Preacher had a regula- 
ick tive principle of conduct, which he called 
8. Principle isd Much of the book is devoted 
of conduct. toSshowing the advantage of this prin- 
ciple. It tenches a man how to bear himself before 
God. Even in religion a man ought to be calm and 
meditative, and to restrain over-impulsiveness (5z-7 
7:6 7.). Soin regard to rulers : even if despotic and 
evil, a wise man will not act hastily, seeing that power 
is on the side of the ruler; nor will he rashly enter into 
plots or conspiracies. Discretion is the better part of 
valour. He who digs a pit may fall into it. Skill is 
better than force. If you have trees to fell, grind your 
axe rather than 'put to more strength’ (81-9 1Oz-r1). 
And be not surprised if you are oppressed and plun- 
dered. Society, or at least government, is an organised 
-oppression : those who oppress you are oppressed by 
those above them, and these again by their superiors, 
and so on to the top of the pyramid (58). Wisdom, how- 
ever, perceives the ‘vanity’ of all this : for example, he 
that loveth money will not be satisfied with money, and 
he that increaseth his substance increaseth those who eat 
it (510-69). Wisdom, on the contrary, is as good as an 
inheritance, or better than that ; for it preserves the life 
of him who has it (7:2); it supplements the defects of 
righteousness, and avoids ‘the falsehood of extremes’ 
(715-22); it is stronger than ten rulers in a city (7x9) ; 
and preserves men both from sentimental dreaming 
over, the good old days and from over-anxious fore- 
casting how their business ventures will turn out (111-6). 
There is much, however, that wisdom is not equal to 
even in human things (724), and no wisdom can find 
out the ‘work of God’ (8r7).. Moreover, the wisdom 
of the poor man is neglected or forgotten (913-16), and 
a little folly is stronger than much wisdom, even as a 
dead fly will cause a pot of ointment to stink (101). 
are the effect of a divine influence ; the cessation of life is the 
withdrawal of this influence. The ‘spirit’ in this sense is 
nothing but an effect. All questions where this ‘spirit’ goes 
when ‘taken away’ by God are irrelevant. It goes-nowhere : 
the ‘taking away’ of it is merely the cessation of the divine 
influence of which it is the effect. (3) ,It is the immaterial 
subject (not substance) in man. which lives. The boundary 
lines between (2) and (3) are confused.. The passage 321 seems 
to incline to(3), though without firmness (5 29), whilst 127 prob- 


ably goes back to(2), being on a line with Ps. 10429 7. Job 3414. 
(Cp, further, Escuatooey, § 19 f, and Srrrrr, 7 
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Occasionally the author uses the term ‘ wisdom’ in the 
sense of comprehension of the universe or work of God. 
For this man is altogether incompetent (cp Job 28). 
The above analysis shows the Preacher’s main ideas. 
The Preacher himself is more difficult to explain. The 
difference between him and earlier writers 
9. The man. of ‘the Wisdom’ lies in his tone. Tocatch 
this truly would be to find the key to his book. The 
existence of the book is evidence of dissatisfaction, of a 
sense of want. The Preacher is driven to acknowledge 
that man is ‘like a.heast with lower pleasures’: he could 
not have added ‘with lower pains.’ His book all 
through is a cry of pain-—just that he has no portion 
but lower pleasures. His conclusions are in a way 
positivist; but his whole book is a protest against his 
conclusions — not against the truth of them, but against 
the fact that they should be true. Job flung himself 
against the moraf iniquities of Providence; to the 
Preacher the ‘ crookedness” of things is universal. ae 
raged; the Preacher only moans and moralises. Job 1S 
an untamed eagle, dashing himself against the bars of 
his cage; the Preacher looks out with a lustreless eye 
on the glorious heavens, where, if he were free, he 
might soar. He knows it cannot be, and he ventures 
also to murmur some advice to men : Enjoy good; do not 
think (520). His admonitions to himself and others are 
quite sincere, not ironical; they are the human soul’s 
efforts to anzesthetise itself—dull narcotics numbing 
pain. The F’reacher’smood may be a complex thing : 
partly temperament, partly a mode of religion, and 
partly due to the wretched conditions of human life in 
his time. It was an evil time. Judges were corrupt, 
rulers despotic and debauched, the people oppressed; 
and society was disintegrated. It is 
10. A product of unnecessary to have reconrse to Greek 
OT religion, philosophy to explain the Preacher’s 
ideas and feelings (cp HELLENISM, § 6, and see below, 
§ 13). The practical * wisdom’ which he recommends 
may have a certain resemblance to the ‘ unperturbed- 
ness,’ the ‘mean,‘ and the ‘nothing -too much’ of the 
philosophers; but both it and all other things in the 
Preacher are a natural development of the native 
Hebrew Wisdom. There is nothing in Ecclesiastes 
which is not already in Job and the older Wisdom. 
Indeed, one may say that the OT religion was bound to 
produce, at some time and in some cases, a phenomenon 
like the Preacher. The OT religion consists of two 
things : first, ideas about God; and, secondly, a living 
faith towards him and sense of fellowship with him. 
Without the latter the former brings little comfort to 
the human mind, even though certain fundamental 
beliefs—such as the personality of God and the moral 
being of man— be still retained. For, first, the 
fundamental principle of Hebrew religion that God is 
in all things that happen, whilst in times of prosperity 
and well-being it gave unspeakable joy to the pious 
mind, with a vivid sense of its fellowship in life with 
God, when the times were evil and articles of a creed 
had taken the place of an emotional piety, gave rise to 
a sense of impotency in the mind. Man felt environed 
on all sides by a fixed order which he could do nothing 
to ameliorate. God became a mere transcendeut 
force outside of human life, pressing upon it and 
limiting it on every side. The different feeling which 
the same conception of God produced in the pious 
mind and in the reflective mind, respectively, will appear 
if Ps. 139 be compared with Ecclesiastes. It would be 
false to say that ‘God’ to the Preacher was nothing 
more than what the ‘ world’ or ‘nature,’ or that which 
is outside a man, is to many minds now. His faith in 
a personal God is never shaken; atheism or materialism 
is not conceivable in an ancient Oriental mind. At the 
same time, his faith is no more suffused with the life- 
colours of an emotional confidence, and he could not 
have said with the Psalmist, ‘ Nevertheless I am con- 
tinually with thee’ (Ps.7323). nor with Job, I know 
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that my Redeemer liveth, and that I shall see God' 
(19.25). Secondly, it was from 'piety,’ the sense 
of fellowship with God, not from reflection, that all the 
great religious hopes in regard to man's future arose. 
They mere projections, corollaries, of an emotional 
personal religion— such as the hope of immortality, the 
faith in areign of righteousness, and the incoming of a 
kingdom of God upon the earth. When piety declined, 
and reflection took its place, these hopes of the future 
could not sustain themselves. They survived in the com- 
munity, whose life was perennial ; but the 'individual- 
ism' of the Preacher felt them slipping from its grasp. 

The date of Ecclesiastes cannot be determined with 
certainty. It is later than Malachi, for the priest called 

1. Dat in Malachi ‘ messenger of the Lord" (Mal. 

it, ate. 27) is simply named ‘the messenger’ in 
56. It is probably earlier than Ecclesiasticus (circa 
zoo), for, though many of the coincidences usually 
cited have little relevancy, Ecclus. 186 seems certainly 
a reminiscence of Eccles.3814, and Ecclus.4224 of 
Eccles.7 14. The.book may belong to the oppressive 
times of the later Persian rule, or it may be a product of 
the Greek period. Perhaps the language would rather 
suggest the later date (see next §). In the beginning 
of the book the experiments on life are represented as 
being made by Solomon; but this transparent disguise 
is speedily abandoned. Solomon is merely the ideal of 
one who has unbounded wisdom and unlimited resources 
with which to experiment on human life—a man whose 
verdict of ‘vanity,’ therefore, is infallible. In the 
¥pilogue the Preacher is merely one of the wise (129). 
The state of society amid which the author lived has 
no resemblance to the state of society in the times 
of Solomon. There was corruption in the judgment 
seat (816), cruel oppression from which there was no 
redress (4177), and a hierarchy of official plunderers 
one above another (58), with a system of espionage 
which made the most private speech dangerous (1020). 
The author had witnessed revolutionary changes in 
society and strange reversals of fortune — slaves riding 
on horses and princes walking on foot (10 4-7). 

Such a time niight be the late Persian period. It 
could not well be the early Greek period when the Jews 
enjoyed the beneficent rule of the early Ptolemies. It 
might, however, be the more advanced Greek period, 
when Palestine became the stake played for by Antioch 
and Alexandria, a time when the people suffered severe 
hardships, and when the upper classes, especially the 
religious leaders, were deeply demoralised and self-seek- 
ing. On the other hand, the book must be earlier than 
the uprising of the national spirit in the time of the 
Maccabees. Gratz indeed places the book in the time 
of Hcrod (88,C.); but the date is part of his theory of 
the book, which has no probability. The most probable 
date perhaps is the latter part of the third century B.c. 
(cp, however, Che. Jew. fed, Life, ch. v.}. 

Both the language and the modes of religious thought 
in Ecclesiastes suggest that it is one of the latest books 

inthe canon. ‘The language has the 
12, Language. peculiarities of such late books as 
Chronicles -Ezra- Nehemiah, and Esther. Indeed, it 
belongs to a much more degraded stage of Hebrew 
than either of those books exhibits ; and in the forms of 
words, in the new senses in which older words are used, 
and in the many new words employed, it has many 
similarities to the Targums and Syriac, especially to the 


Mishna (circa zoo A.D. ). 

The characteristic forms of Hebrew syntax, suchas the vav 
conversive have almost disappeared ; constructions of classical 
Hebrew have given place to those of Aramaic ; and in general 
the language has lost its old condensed character, and become 
analytic, with a multitude of new particles. Details may be 
seenin Driver's /z¢vod., and in the commentaries of Delitzsch, 
Nowack, or Wright. 

The ideas and the mode of religious thought in the 
13. Ideas book also bear witness to the lateness of its 

* date. In the Preacher the religious spirit of 


Israel is seen to be completely exhausted. It can no 
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more, as in Job and Ps. 49 and 73, use the problems of 
life in order to rise to lofty intuitions of its relation to 
God. It sinks back defeated, able only to offer a few 
practical rules for ordinary life. The idea of Tyler, 
who is followed by Plumptre, that the book is a blend of 
the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, seems extra- 
ordinarily superficial, and is supported mainly by what 
appears misinterpretation of its language. 

The passage 31 #, ‘there isa time to he born’ (etc.), does not 
inculcate the doctrine of living ‘ conformably to nature,’ or teach 
that there is a fit time for doing everything : it teaches that 
there is a necessary time, for the time of everything has been 
determined by God. Even the most astute opportunist would. 
have difficulty in securing that he should be horn and should die 
at the fitting time. Again, the passages 1 93 z5 and many others 
certainly teach that there is nothing 'new' under the sun. no 
progress in nature or history, that things recur; but they teach 
nothing about recurrent '‘cycles.' Determinism is, of course, a 
prevailing idea inthe hook. That, however, is just the funda- 
mental idea of the Wisdom, or indeed of the Hehrew mind— that 
God is the causality in all things—with the inevitable develop; 
ment which time gave it. At first sight the phrase ‘to do good 
in the sense of 'to see good,’ to enjoy life (312), has a startling 
resemblance to the Gk. e} mpdrrecy; hut, after all, the senses 
of the two phrases are somewhat different, and there is no 
reason to suppose the Hebrew expression to he an imitation; 
though not occurring elsewhere, its opposite, 'to do badly’ @e., 
6¢ sad), is used in early literature (2 S.1218, and perhaps Eccles. 
51 [417 (5D), and possibly the phrase itself may be ancient. 
(H. Zirkel, Vters. #6. den Prediger, 1792, was the first to dis- 
cover Graecisms i in Ecclesiastes.) 


There have been attempts to identify the ‘old and 
foolish king’ (413%) and the city the siege of which 
was raised by ‘the poor wise man' (913%), and to 
verify the possible historical reference in the passage 
(104-7) about slaves on horseback and princes walking 
on foot, and in such passages as 810, with a view to 
fixing the date of the book more accurately; but nothing 
has resulted beyond cpnjectures more or less plausible. 

The ingenious theory of Bickell that the apparent 
want of connection in many parts of Ecclesiastes is the 
. result of an accident which befell the 
14. Integrity. book at some early time, and threw the 
sheets into confusion, has little probability + the want 
of connection complained of disappears in many cases 
before a more careful study of the author's line of 
thought. Ina book such as Ecclesiastes, however, — the 
line of thought and (particularly) the tone of which 
diverge so greatly from the other OT writings— it was 
to be expected that there would be some interpola- 
tions : guadifications which the reader or scribe felt 
constrained to add to the author's somewhat strong 
statements. The probability that 119 is an addition 
rests not so much on the idea expressed as on its 
unnaturalness in the context; for the view of some that 
the passage means that God ‘will bring into judgment’ 
any one who neglects to enjoy the natural pleasures of 
life is too absurd. There is less objection to 317 
(perhaps the last word of the verse should be read sé, 
‘hath appointed'), 81012/. also are in some way 
corrupt. So, certainly, 121,‘ Remember thy creator.' 
The words disturb the connection between 1110 and the 
rest of 121. The reading suggested by Gratz, 'Re- 
member thy fountain ' (=thy wife. Prov. 515-19), strikes 
a lower note than is heard anywhere in the book, and is 
to be rejected. 

The Epilogue falls into two parts, 129-12 and 1213 f°; 
and it is questionable diether either part (especially the 
second) is original? On the one hand, the book reaches 
its natural conclusion in 128, where the burden of it is 
restated: 'All is Vanity’; and, secondly, whilst in the 
rest of the book the author speaks in the first person, 
in vy. 9-12 he is spoken about. On the other hand, 
though the verses contain some peculiar expressions, 
their general style agrees with that of the rest of the 
book, and it is quite possible that the author, dropping 


1 The theory of dislocation was first proposed by J. G. van 
der Palm in his Ecclesiastes philologice et critice ilustratus, 
Leyden, z i The theory and arrangement of Bickell is repro- 
duced in Dit on, Sceptics of the OT, '95. 

2 On interpolations in Eccles., see also CANON, § 55, col. 671, 
n. 4. 
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his literary disguise of Solomon, might have added some 
account of himself in his actual character. The picture 
is certainly not just that which would have suggested 
itself to a mere reader of the book : it implies a fuller 
acquaintance with the author than could be got from 
his work. In vv, 13 f the whole matter is said to be : 
‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man.' The last words may mean, This absorbs 
or should absorb man : all his powers should be directed 
toward this; or they may mean, This exhausts man : his 
powers reach no further—e.g., to understand the ‘ work 
of God" (Job 28). Verse t4, which says that God § will 
bring every work into judgment,' attaches itself better 
to the first sense. The 'judgment’ also seems a larger 
and more general one than that seen in God's ordinary 
moral rule of the world. Possibly, therefore, vv, 13 7 
come from the same hand as 1194. _ If the verses be 
an addition, they are still comparatively early, for they 
are referred to in the disputes of the Jewish teachers 

c icity, °Y°" the canonicity of the book. 
15. Canonicity. Ecclesiastes is not quoted in the NT, 
and even in the second century A.D. its right to a place 
in the collection of sacred books was a subject of 
controversy in the Jewish schools. The exact state of 
the dispute appears to be this : Practically the book had 
long been combined with the other ‘sacred writings’; 
but voices which expressed doubt of the propriety 
of this combination continued to be heard. That this 
is the state of the case appears from the facts (1) that 
Ecclesiastes must be included in the twenty-four books 
of 4Esdras, and in the twenty-two of Josephus, toward 
the end of the first century A.D. ; and (2) that in the 
time of Herod,the Great and of Gamaliel it is quoted 
as ‘ scripture’ (Bad. Bathra, 4a, Shabb. 306), whilst the 
objections to it continued to be heard 100-120 A.D. 
(Yad,35). The school of Hillel held that it ‘ defiled 
the hands' (wascanonical); that of Shammai rejected it. 
The former opinion finally prevailed. See CANON, § 55. 
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the discussion of proposed dates later than 200 Bc. ; Haupt, 
‘The Book of Ecclesiastes,’ Oriental Studies (Or. Club of 
Philadelphia, ’94), pp. 242-278, holds that the contents have 
heen deliberately disarranged, and that many glosses have in. 
truded into the text ; he gives a translation of the final section 
as restored by himself. 

K6. Einl, (93), 432 7, and Leimdérfer (Pasheil, Schrifts 
werk Kohelet,’g2) ably plead for a date in the reign of Alex- 
ander Jannzus. 

Siegfried (in 4, '98) also thinks that Eccles. is full of con- 
tradictions, indicating the work of at least five writers. 
redactor attempted, with little success, to bring order out of 
chaos. He gave the superscription (@ y and a concluding word 
(128); 129-19 is due to three epilogists, The date of the 
original book is placed soon after 200 B.c. The glossators may 
have gone on till nearly roo Bc. ; allusions to the Essenes (seg, 
€.£5 920) also point to this period. The kernel of the work 
may have been known to Ben-Sira (after 170 B.c.). 

Che. few. Ret. Life (B.,, 183-208, favours Gritz's hypo- 
thesis, and while admitting that the date of Ecclesiastes needs 
further examination, he finds no period which so fully illus 
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trates the hook as that of Herod the Great. 
disarrangement and interpolations. 

It may he added that the text of Eccles. is in a bad state. 
There are still gleanings to be had in some of the most difficult 
passages, which may considerably affect the criticism of the 
book (see Critica Biblica, and cp KoueLetx). Bickell’s 
emendations have hardly heen appreciated enough. He has 
further done good service, not only by his suggestive rearrange. 
ment, but also by his attention to the poetical passages, e.g., no 
one has made so clear to the eye the most probable meaning of 
ll10g and 12z¢ (cp Che. Jew. Rei. Life, 19). 

Wi,’s essay on * Date and Author of Koheleth’ (4A0F(@) 143- 
159) gives a general sanction to Siegfried's analysis, and as- 
cribes the kernel to Atcimus [g.v.]. The ‘old and foolish 
king' is Antiochus Epiphanes. The statement on p. 146 that 
the author must have been either one of the kings of the 
Herodian house or else one of the heretical high priests before 
the Hasmonzean dynasty is a valuable recognition of the period 
within which, as more and more critics think, the date of the 
original book must be placed.—t. k. c.] 


ECCLESIASTICUS 


Title, ete, (§ 14) Sources (8§ 13-15), 

Text, etc, (88 3-6). Form aud Contents @ 16/.) 

Date ($8 7-9). Religious teaching ($9 18-22). 

Fortunes (§ 10). Ethical (§ 23). 

Structure (§ 11 A) Greek thought (§ 29. 
Literature (§ 4. 


Ecclesiasticus (abbrev. Ecclus.) is the usual Latin 
and English name of one of the deuterocanonical books 
of the OT (see APOCRYPHA, §§ 2 8). It is not probable 
that the author himself gave his book a title; later it is 

Titl referred to under various names. In the 

1. Title. Talmud it is cited simply by the name of 

the author, as * Ben-Sira' (xvo }2). or by the formula 


‘the sages say' (though this last may point not im- 
mediately to our book, but to material from which it 
drew). Jerome (Pref. in Libr. Sal.) declares that he 
had seen a Hebrew copy entitled ‘ Parabolee’ (o-bw), 
and this designation, natural and appropriate, is 
employed also by Saadia.? 

In the LXX the book is called 'Wisdom of Jesus, 
Son of Sirach' (Zogla Iyoot viod Blekpax [KAC]; B 
incorrectly 2. 2.; but in the subscription B agrees with 
KA. The title of the Prologue in C is rpédoyos Zipay). 

This form (found also in the Syriac Versions and in some MSS 
of the Vet. Lat.) was the one generally used by the Greek writers, 
as is expressly stated by Rufinus (Vers. Or. Hom. in Nu. 
xviii, 3). The title Boga occurs also in other combinations: 
in the honorary name ¢ All-virtuous Wisdom 'G mavdperos Zopia) 
given to the book in patristic writings (Jer. Pe in Lib. Sad.), 
as also to Proverbs (Clem.Rom. 1 Cor. 57; Clem,Alex. i, 1085 5 
Ens. HE iv. 22) and to Wisd. of Sol. (Epiph. iii, 244); and 
in the more general designations 'Wisdom “Onis. £2 Matt. 134) 
and 'Wisdom of Solomon' (Cypr. 7¢s¢, ti, 20). 

With regard to the term psn applied in the Talmud 
to the work of Ben-Sira it is uncertain whether it is 
used as a title; but it appears to have been employed 
as a descriptive term. Possibly it was an old Jewish 
designation, which was adopted by the Greek Christians 
as atitle; in the case of the Book of Proverbs Hege- 
sippus (in Eus. AH 422) refers the term to unwritten 
Jewish traditions. 

On the Talmudic use cp Blau (in REJ 3521), who cites Jer. 
Sofa, 2q¢7 ‘after the death of R. Eliezer the span ‘D was 
buried (q393).’. It seem probable that the expression ‘Rm ‘p 
includes Ben-Sira. 

Whilst the Greeks thus named the work from the 
nature of its material, the Latins preferred a title descrip- 
tive of its relation to the Church services. The term 
éxxAnotacrixés is used by the Greeks of the kavywy of 
the Church (Clem. Alex. Sz. 6125), and generally of what 
was in accord with the Church. Adopted by the Latins, 
the term was employed by them ina like general way 
(pacemecclestasticam, Tert. De Pudicit, 22), and came to 
be used especially of books which, though not canonical, 
were regarded as edifying and proper to be read in 
the churches (Ruf. Comm. in Symé., § 38, Vers. Orig. 

} The Oxford editors of the Hebrew Fragments (see below, 
§ 4) refer (Preface, ix, n, 4) to astatement of Saadia G‘adyah) 
(no m opp, ed. Harkavy, p. 151, @ 11/4), that Ben-Sira wrote a 

00. PV nstruction “pip op) This expression, however, 
seems to he rather a description than a title. 


2 Probably given first to Proverbs, and then to all the supposed 
Solomonic wisdom-books. 


He admits great 
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in Num, 183; Ath. Zp. Fest., sub fine). So high was 
the esteem in which our book was held that it was 
termed ‘ Ecclesiasticus,’ the ‘ liber ecclesiasticus’ par ex- 
cellence (Cypr. Test. 21 3x = Aug. De Doct. Chr. 213). 

The name of the author is given variously. 

The Hebrew text has. in 5027, ‘Shim’on b. Yeshua‘ b, 
Eliezer b, Sira’ (so also Saadia, 5am ’p, 157}, and in 5130 the 

same formula, and also ‘Shim‘on h. Y., called 

2. Author. h. Sira’ ; GB 5027 yaous v. verpax (orpax [A], 

aecpax [X]), eAcagep [in other MSS -pos or-pov]; 

ee subscription =: * Yeshua‘ h. Shimeon, who_is called Bar 

sira’ [in some MSS $ Sirak’], and in the title ‘ Barsjra’ ; Swal, 

title :¢ Y. b, Shim‘on Asira,’ and also ‘ Bar Asira’ ; Book af the 

Bee (Anecd. Oxon Sem. Series i, 279): ‘Shim’on h. Sira’; 
Talmud, ‘ Ben-Sira:’ 

In this medley of readings two things seem clear. The 
author’ s name proper was Yéshiia’ (Jesus): so he is called 
by the Greek translator in his prologue; and his familiar 
surname was Ben-Sira, as all ancient authorities attest. 
The significance of the other names is less clear. 

The Hebrew text and Saadia must be changed so as to read 
‘Yeshua‘ b, Shim’on’ (ep Zunz, GV 106), and the whole name, 
as given by them, may then he accepted (so Harkavy, Sted. x. 
Mittheil. 5200; Blau in R#J3520, and Kautzsch). In that 
case we may suppose that @ and $ have abridged the genealogy, 
and that the form in the Book & the Bee is defective. This 
seems to he the most natural construction of the data. It is 
less probable that ‘ Shim‘on’ (Simon) and ‘ Eleazar’ are scribal 
additions, the former made in order to connect the author with 
the famous high priest of that name (501),! the latter in order 
to connect him with the high priest (the brother and successor 
of Simon I.) to whom, according to the ‘Letter of Aristeas,' 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent his request for the translation of the 
Torah (Fritzsche). This sort of invention of a genealogy would 
be very bold, and would hardly he called for by Ben-Sira’s 
position as a sage. Nor is it likely that ‘Eleazar’ is another 
name of Sira (Krauss, in JOR, Oct. 1898). It is simpler to 
suppose that Simon and Eleazar (the names are common) were 
men otherwise unknown— father and grandfather of the author.2 


We may thus assume that the name of the author 
in the Greek Version, Yéshita’ Ben-Sira, rests on a good 
tradition. The origin and signification of the ‘ Ben- 
Sira’ are not clear ; the most probable view is that it is 
a family name, though we know nothing of how it arose. 

Blan (in RE] 3520) refers to the family names Béxé Hezir 


(Chwolson, Corg. Inscr. Heb. 65) and Béné Hashminai. Of 
‘Sira nothing isknown. the word (apparently Aram.)may mean 





‘coat of mail’ or thorn”; it doesnot occur elsewhere in this form ‘ 


asa proper name. The ‘Asira’ of Pesh. seems to be a scribal 
error (cp the ‘ Barsira’ of the title in Slag), Krauss, however 
(in JOR, Oct. 1898), holds ‘Sira’ to he an abbreviation of an 
original ‘Asira’=Heb,. 5:px ‘bound,’ which occurs in lists of 
priests (Ex. 624 1Ch. 317). ’This is possible (Krauss cites ex- 
amples of similar abridgments); but the testimony of the primary 
Vss. is against it; and the Ar. Vs. (as Edersheim points out), 
which commonly follows Syr., has Hay h. Sirach. The Gk. 
form, with final x (or «,, is best explained as intended to show 
that the foreign word is indeclinable (see Dalm. Gram. 161, n. 
6)3 cp axeASapax=nor bon (AcELDAma, 5p. 

The genealogies in 5027 5130 have only the authority 
of tradition— they are not from the hand of the author. 
He is described in 5027 in the Greek and Latin Vss. 
as a ‘Jerusalemite,’ a statement in itself not improbable 
—it is in keeping with the detailed description of the 
high-priestly ritual in 50; but since it is not found in 
the H. and §. it cannot be regarded as certain. One Gk. 
MS calls him a ‘ priest’; but this is merely a scribal error. 


Instead of cepowoAvpectns y* has tepevg ood. This error seems 
to have given rise to further unwarranted statements (see below). 
Cp the argument of Krauss in /QF, Oct. 18¢8. 


As to Ben-Sira’s life we have only the general conclu- 
sions which may be drawn from the nature of his thought 
and from a few references which he makes to his ex- 
periences. He seems to have been a Palestinian sage, 
a philosophical observer of life, an ardent Israelite and 
devoted lover of the Torah, but probably neither a priest 4 





1 So Bar-Hebreeus. 

2 On the Eleazar b. Irai (Iri) from whom Saadia (nba 'g 
ed. Hark. 178) quotes a saying which is attributed in the Talmud 
to Ben-Sira and is found in our Greek (8214), see Bacher, 
Agad. d, pal. Amor, 211n. 5,C. and N., Heedes, 11, and Blan, 
in RE/3524. It seems likely that ‘Irai* is a corruption of 
‘Sira’ (see the full name in the Hebrew); the work cited by 
Saadia was possibly a different recension of Ben-Sira (Blat). 
But this Eleazar cannot he the Talmudic doctor Eleazar b. 
Pedat, who frequently cites Ben-Sira (Harkavy, Bacher). 

3 Schiir. (Hist. 5 25), referring to the erroneous statement of 
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(Zunz, Noldeke) nor a sdfér (Fritzsche) (see SCRIBE), 
unless that term be understood in a very wide sense (see 
§ 21). He had too wide a circle of interests to be easily 
identified with either of those classes, though he was in 
close relation with them both; and he may perhaps be 
best described as one who sympathised with that mode 
of thought which after his time developed into Saddu- 
ceeism. He early devoted himself to the pursuit of 
wisdom, travelled much, was often exposed to danger, 
and sometimes near to death (3411 f. 51), and his book 
was probably composed in his riper years. 

Until quite recently the work was known to modern 
scholars only in scanty citations and in translations (Gk., 
Lat., Syr., and versions derived from 
them). According to the Greek trans- 
lator’s preface, it was originally written in 
*Hebiew,’ a term which might mean either Hebrew 
proper or Aramaic. On this point the citations of 
Rabbinical writers (Pivke Aboth, Pirke Of R. Nathan, 
etc. )—sometimes without acknowledgment, sometimes 
under the name of Ben-Sira, sometimes in Hebrew, 
sometimes in Aramaic or debased form—were not de- 
cisive, since it was not certain that they came from a 
Hebrew original; and even the quotations of Saadia 
(roth cent.), which are in classical Hebrew, were 
similarly open to suspicion. After this the traces of a 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus become indistinct, and 
knowledge of such a book did not reach the Christian 
world (see Cowley and Neubauer’s Zecéestasticus). Still, 
that its language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, had been 
inferred by critics from certain obvious errors in the 
Greek Version—for example, 24 27, ‘light’ for * Nile’ 
(n} ; 2515, ‘head’ for * poison’ (v4); 4628, * Tyrians’ 
for ‘enemies’ (omy). It was thought probable, also, 
that, since the Palestinian vernacular of the time was 
Aramaic, and Hebrew was a learned language, the 
author’s vocabulary, whilst based on the Hebrew Sacred 
Writings (with which he was familiar), would contain 
late-Hebrew and Aramaic words and expressions. 

Under these circumstances it was natural that the 
discoverv of a Hebrew text of Dart of the book should 
awaken keen interest. One leaf 

4. Hebrew MSS. (containing 3915-407, with a hint of 

v. 8) was brought‘ from the East to Cambridge by 
Mrs. Lewis,? and in a box of fragments acquired for 
the Bodleian Library (through Sayce) Cowley and Neu- 
bauer found nine leaves, apparently of the same MS 
(409-4911); eleven? leaves (364-7 29¢ 11346 122-1626 
of a second MS [A], 8011-81 11 8215¢-833 359-20 861-21 
87 27-31 38 1-27 4912-5130 of the first MS [B]) were dis- 
covered by Schechter in the fragments brought by him 
from the Cairo génézah ; and in matter recently acquired 
by the British Museum other fragments (of MS B) were 
found (31 12-31 36 22-3726); these all together give the 
greater part of chaps. 3-7 12-16 30-32 35-51,—about 
one-half of the book. 

The texts discovered down to the end of 18994 appear 
to belong to at least two different MSS, A and B. 
Syncellus (Crow, ed. Dindorf, 1,525)that Ben-Sira was high 
priest, remarks that it mnst have arisen from the fact that in the 
Chronicle of Eus. (ad O27. 137-), which Syncellus used, Ben-Sira 
is mentioned (though only as the author of Sapzent¢ia) just after 
the high priest Simon II, Other untenable opinions are that 
he is the unworthy Jason (=Jesus, high priest 175-172 B.C.), or 
that he was a physician (inferred by Grotius from 381-15). See 
Wette, Spex. Hint. ind. deuterokan. Bich., Edersheim. 

i The recognition of this text is due to S. Schechter, Reader 
in Talmudic at the University of Cambridge, now also Professor 
of Hebrew in University College, London. 

2 On the two leaves discovered later, see below, n. 42. 

8 The first Cambridge leaf and the Oxford leaves were pub- 
lished by Cowley and Neubauer, with the Gk., Lat. and Syr. 
texts (’97), the eleven Genizah fragments by Schechter and Taylor 
(99), and the Brit. Mus. fragments by G. Margoliouth (in /O&, 
Oct. ’99). See below, § 264, 

4 [a’Early in 1900 Schechter found two leaves (o.—4 236 30/- 
5 4-7 vi 36 194 3 B.—25 86 73 17-24 26 122) of, apparent 7a 
third (CSchech. I published in JOR 12456-465 [Ap. 1900]. 

é. About the same time I. Levi discovered fragments of two 


MSS :(i.) apparently a third leaf of the MS just spoken of, 
Schechter’s C (Lévi calls it D), containing 6 18-7 25 in arecension 
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The one A (chaps. 3-16), is written without metrical division 
oflines, it8 marginal notes, corrections of obvious scribal errors, 
are few (only four, besides the insertion of an omitted verse), and 
its abbreviation of the divine name is triangular (yy) ; the other, 


B (chaps. 80-51), is written stichometrically (except 4617-20), 


part of it (to 458) has numerous glosses (among them four in 
ersian), and its abbreviation of the divine name is horizontal 
(999). In A there is predominant agreement with the Syriac ; 
in B (except in chaps. 50 4) the agreements with the Greek 
against the Syriac are more numerous ; in chap. 51, after y, 12 
is inserted a hymn which is not found in the Vss.t 

The MSS (assigned by Cowley and Neubauer, and 
by Schechter, provisionally, to the rrth cent.), with the 
exception of a few passages, are very carelessly written, 
abounding in errors, not all of which are corrected. 

The scribes appear to have been not very well acquainted 
with Hebrew; they sometimes make several futile attempts at 
the correction of particular words or expressions. In the glossed 
portion the annotator seems to have been a man whose ver- 
nacular was Persian ; at 3529 he notes in Persian the omission 
of a verse ; at 4022, where the margin gives a saying ascribed 
in the B. Talmud (Sank.1cod) to Ben-Sira, he remarks that 
this was probably not in the original copy [of Ben-Sira}; and at 
the point where the glosses cease (458) he explains that this 
MS reached thus far. This last remark appears to mean that 
the MS which he was copying ended here; and in that case it 
is probable that the remainder (through chap. 51) belongs to 
another MS, With the supposition that the copyist or 
annotator lived where Arabic was spoken accords the fact that 
several Arahisms occur in the MS :pbn in the sense of 'create,' 


3113 (doublet), 3133 (doublet), 3813925 401; perhaps pyy as 
= ‘honour,’ 3513 in 43¢¢ pws= vey presenting one's self, 
is an explanation or correction of the word in the text, ryyp3 
Hi. of pry as= ‘shine,’ 439 (marg.); perhaps in 4211¢ a scribe 
understood QA as Arabic (‘lattice . The MS has evidently 
not only suffered from the ordinary carelessness of copyists, but 
also passed through the hands of an ignorant Arabic-speaking 
man who freely inserted terms of his Arabic vocabulary. 

If we omit Arabisms and other scribal faults, the 
diction of the text is that of a man who, while his 
vernacular is that of an incipient late-Hebrew, similar 
to that of Kdhéleth (Eccles. ), is familiar with the greater 
part of the Hebrew OT, and freely quotes or imitates 
its language.?_ According to Bacher (/QR, 1897) and 
Schechter (of. cit. 28) the text exhibits post-Talmudical 
mosaic (pfaztanic) features, that is to say, a number of 
ready-made expressions and phrases borrowed from the 
OT. This, however, seems to be too strong a state- 
ment—the language of Ben-Sira rarely produces the 
impression of being artificial or lacking in spontaneity. 
Nor can it be said to contain midrashic elements (so 
Schechter, of. czt., 290"), if by 'midrash' is meant the 
style of the Talmud. 

As examples of mosaic work Bacher cites 45z1 (cp Is. 5412) 
46 9 (cp Dt. 23 29) 89.27 (cp Job9 5) 47 20 (cp Gen. 49 4) 44.21 (cp 
Ps. 728) 482 (cp Lev. 2626), etc. ; Schechter, 428 (cp Ex. 1414) 
1423 (cp Judg. 528) 3515 (cp Lam. 12) 4916 (cp Is. 4423), etc, 
These are cases of adoption and adaptation ; but they hardly 
deserve to he called mosaic work. 

Schechter's instances of midrash are not convincing. The 
confession of intellectual or religious limitations jn 3 18-24. js not 
necessarily an adaptation of Ps. 1311 (in which the reference is 
political) —it_ may be based on Job 433 ; puns ( 176 a, 221) are 
common in OT : 159 (cp Ps. 83 1) and 47 22¢ (cp Bs. 14520) are 
‘commonplace’ inferences ; in 167 the allusion (Gen. 6 1-4) is 
not to the ‘sons of the Eldhim’ but to the * Nephilim' (cp Ezek. 
3227); the lesson derived in 385 from Ex. 1524 is very simnle— 
there are many such interpretations in Js. ef So2., and so 








different from that in Camb. MS A = the text is abridged by the 
omission of 620-27 29-34 364 735 6¢-16 17-19 22 » {ii.) a leaf of, 
apparently, a fourth MS (CLév.), containing3624-38 r 2 it is thus 
parallel to most of the second Brit. Mus, fragment (of MS B) and 
the upper part of the following Camh. leaf (of B). It gives in 
its text some of the glosses on the margin of the Camh. B and 
has one verse (37 3) punctuated and accentuated. 

Both Lévi’s fragments are published (with facsimile of the new 
MS [ii.]) in RZ/ 401-30 [antedated Jan.-Mar. rgoo]. 

c. Lastly, E. N. Adler discovered the two leaves of MS A 
missing between Ag¥ and A3r—viz., 7 29-12 1(S2 showing A”. 
and A¢#, and several vv. being supplied with vowels and accents) = 
published (with facsimile) in /Q4° 12 466-480 (Ap. tg00).] 

1 For detailed descriptions of MS B see Cowléy and Neu- 
bauer, Smend, Lévi (below, § 26 a i,}; for description of MSS 
A and B, Schechter and Taylor (below, § 26q@ii.). [For the 
other MSS see preceding note.] 

2 Schechter, in his Bex Sira, 13.7, gives a long list of paral- 
lelisms, some of which, however, are common expressions 
familiar to every educated Jew. In the prologue Ben-Sira is 
said to have been a diligent student of the Scriptures. 
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of the legend possihly alluded to in the obscure statement in 
44 16; the borrowing, in 4515c, of the expressions of Ps. 8930 
is not remarkable; that Samuel was a Nazirite (4613c) is a 
natural inference from 1S. 111—there is no need of the formal 
Rabbinical rule yyy >7y3—and the simile in 472 (cp Ps. 8920 
Lev.48) is equally natural for a man interested in the temple- 
ritual ; text and translation of 47 ro¢ are doubtful (the couplet is 
lacking in S.), and the comparison with the Talmudic legend (of 
David awaking at midnight, Ber. 3 6) is precarious; 491 may 
be based on Cant. 13(so Schechter), or, what is equally probable, 
it may come from the same literary tendency that produced the 
simile in Canticles. The passages above cited may he taken to 
show the beginning of the mode of thought that later produced 
the Talmudic midrash., In this sense only can we adopt 
Schechter's conclusion : if he thought like a Rabbi he wrote 
like a Paitan.’+ 

Over and above these characteristics of the Hebrew 
MSS the question has been raised whether the test is 


substantially the original Hebrew or 


Ralatin only a translation, and both views are 
fo Original. strenuously maintained by competent 
critics. Those who regard it as a translation refer it 


either (i.) to a Persian or {ii.) to a Syriac source. 

i. The opinion that it is the rendering of a Persian 
version (which itself is held to have been derived from 
the Syriac and the Greek) is based partly on the 
presence of Persian glosses, partly on the supposition 
that certain doubtful or incorrect expressions result from 
the misunderstanding of Persian words ; the hypothesis 
is that the Syriac version used was revised from the 
Greek, and this revised text was rendered from Persian 
into Hebrew by an unintelligent Persian Jew who knew 
neither Syriac nor Greek. This theory is incompatible 
with the known facts: the agreements (often literal) 
and the disagreements of the Hebrew with the primary 
Versions make it practically inconceivable that it could 
have arisen in the way described. The alleged explan- 
ations of obscure Hebrew expressions as misunder- 
standings of Persian terms must be regarded as 
accidental coincidences, or, possibly, as in some cases 
due to a Persian-speaking scribe. So far as the theory 
supposes a Syriac-Greek basis for the Persian version it 
falls in with the other view that the Hebrew is a 
translation of the Syriac, on which see below. 

The argument for a Persian.origin of the Hebrew is made by 
D. ‘S. ‘Margoliouth in his:esgay The origin € the ‘original 
Hebrew’ of Ecclesiasticus (1899). His pointsare not convincing. 
The Persian glosses merely show the hand of a Persian copyist 
or annotator, who was a critic, as appears from his remark on 
the addition at 40 22 (see above, § 4). The absurd or impossible 
Hebrew words cited by Margoliouth are scribal errors, and may 
be got rid of by emendation @.g. 4026¢ 1643 617¢22 4214 4112 
473 4611); cp Smend and Kautzsch. Prof. Margoliouth does 
not distinguish between author and copyist ; the latter may 
have used Arabic words (4398¢4). The most striking case of 
apparent rendering from Persian ts in 4313, where G has 'snow' 
(Pers. civ) and H#? ‘lightning’ (Pers. Jp) — obviously, 
says Margoliouth, H misunderstood the Persian ; hut the force 
of this argument is Practically destroyed by Margoliouth’s 
remark that @ is corrupt and should read ‘storm,’ which may 
represent an original Hebrew pny, Other such cases cited are 


forced (432 617¢ 22. Margoliouth adds (Z.xf.7., Nov. 1899) 
that the Cairene text cannot be genuine, since it was known to 
no mediaeval author hut Saadia;3 in reply Kénig, Schechter, 
and Abrahams point out (#x4.7T. Dec. 1899) that such 
ignorance of a book is no proof that it'did not exist {e.g., Rashi 
seems not to have known the Jer. Talmud), and that Ben-Sira 
was probably used by the Synagogal hymnologists (faztazzis2). 

ii, The apparent dependence of the Hebrew on the 
Syriac presents a more serious problem. There are 
certain cases in which the reading of H seems inexplic- 
able except as a misunderstanding of S. The cases are 
few in chaps. 1-16 (which are written as prose), more 
numerous in 80-51 (written stichometrically). On the 
other hand H sometimes agrees with G against 5, 
sometimes differs from both, sometimes appears to 
account for one or both. Further, in a considerable 
number of cases certain Greek MSS (especially x, 
and No. 248 of Holmes and Parsons) agree with H 
(and often with S and L) against the Vatican Greek 

1 On the paztans, the late Jewish hymn-writers, see Zunz 
GV), 393, Gratz, Gesch, [Hist. € the Jews}, vol, 3, chap. 4. 

2 In the following discussion H =‘ Hehrew,' S=' Syriac’ (Swal 
= Walton’s text, Slag= Lagarde’s, SH= Hexaplar text), G=Gk. 


3 Even this he nnw questions (/QR 12502-5331 [Ap. r900], The 
Sepher ha-Galiy’), Cp Noldeke in ZA TW 20 81-94: 
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text. Add to this that not a few citations in the 
Talmud and in Saadia agree with H (sometimes against 
@ and S),and it becomes probable that H represents 
a genuine Hebrew text of Ben-Sira, which, however, 
has been altered in some places so as to agree with the 
Syriac, and bristles, besides, with errors of copyists. 
The result is that many passages present perplexing 
problems, and the details of the history of the text have 
yet to be made out. 

The following are examples of passages in which H 
seems to followS :— 

313 any=‘pardon,’ after S paw (unless ‘y be late Heh.); 
3115, H=G nearly (for pay read pry), and doublet of 15¢= 
S—to this last is attached the line=@ S r6a with marginal 
variant nearly=S 164; of 516 there is a doublet very corrupt. 
Margoliouth (Origin, etc., 154) cites 4211e, where H siyy 
‘lattice’) may he a misunderstanding of S pay (in Arab.= 
‘lattice’), and 432, H mp as misunderstanding of S py (hut H 
may be merely a scribal error). LBvi (@Z/, July 1899) regards 
the acrostic in chap. 51 as translated from $ = v. 28 the unintel- 
ligible g»34 is a misunderstanding of S 3p (v.27), and is 
transposed so as to obscure the initial y of z. 28, and vw. 14=S 
which is composed of lines belonging to two different couplets, 
there are doublets in which one verse=G, the other S (3017 20, 
etc.); and in 3020 H yy)=‘ faithful’ (a sense here inapposite) 
isa reproduction of S’ gys*qy eunuch’ (which the connection 
requires). Bickell (in WZ4'M, 18251-256 [’99}) takes the same 
view of the acrostic as Lévi, and further instances 1211, where H 
snip ‘jealousy,’ he holds, isa misunderstanding of $ nxap ‘has 
made black’ (from xudveos). 

These examples (to which others might he added) 
appear to show, not that H is a translation of 8, but 
that it has passed through the hands of a man or of 
men (of some of whom Arabic was the vernacular) 
familiar with S, and in places has been conformed 
thereto in text or margin. 

Where the three (HGS) agree, no conclusion as to priority 
can be drawn. Where only two agree, the third may be 
preferable, as in 622 where S ‘fools’ snits the connection better. 
than HG ‘many.’ The numerous cases, however, in which H 
agrees, wholly or in part, with G against S indicate a Hebrew 
text independent of S: see, for example, 556a 74 121018 
141017 152/417 166 32315 8916. It is possible in such cases 
to suppose a correction of H after G; but the hypothesis of 
emendations derived from both § and G is a complicated_one. 
Moreover, in some passages H seems to be better than G and 
S icp 46 roc 1426f. 151419 1614. 

On the inferences to be drawn from the still (March, 
goo) unpublished fragments (see above col. 1166, n. 
4), see SIRACH. 

Of the ancient Versions the Greek and the Syriac are 
6. Versions. renderings of Hebrew texts, the Latin is 

S1ON8. - translation from the Greek. 

Critical editions of the Greek and Syriac texts are still 
desiderata, though valuable remarks are made by Fritzsche, 
Edersheim, Lévi, Bacher, and others. 

The Hebrew, soon after its composition. was translated 
into Greek by the author’s grandson (see his prologue), 
who had gone to live in Egypt, and desired to make 
the work accessible to his Greek-speaking fellow-citizens. 
He was clearly a man of piety and good general culture, 
with a fair command of Hebrew and Greek —a consistent 
Jew, yet probably not unaffected by Greek influences. 
His translation is not seldom obscure from its literalness 
and compression ; in the prologue his style is freer and 
more ambitious. His name and history are unknown. 

By Epiphanius (2.c.) he is called ‘Jesus,’ and in a second pro- 
logue or preface found in the Syxof. Script. Sancf, of Pseudo- 
Athanasius (and’in Cod. 248 and Comp. Polygl.), Jesus son of 
Sirach.’ Neither Epiphanius nor the confessedly late second 
prologue (see Fritzsche’s Comm.) can be considered authoritative 
on this point. The statement may be true, but is more probably 
a guess, or based on a misunderstanding of Ecclus. 5027. 

The Greek represents a faithful translation of the 
original; but its text is not in good condition, and in 
many cases it is hardly possible to do more than give a 
conjectural emendation. A similar remark applies to 
the Syriac, which likewise is based on the Hebrew, but 
miay in some places have been influenced by the Greek.+ 

1 The book has been translated into Heb. by J. L. Ben-Zeeb 
(Breslau, 1798, Vienna, 1828} [byJoshua b. Sam. Hesel from 
German (Warsaw, 1842)], and by S. J. Fraenkel (Leipsic, °30) ; 
chap. 24 by Bishop Lowth (reproduced in Fritzsch’s Comm.) and 
by Wessely; chap. 51 by Bi., and some verses hy D. S. Mar. 
goliouth (Placea/ Ecclus. in Sew. Lit., Oxf., ok 
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For an account of the MSS of G see Fritzsche, Edexsheim, 
Hatch, Schlatter, Nestle (in PREA®), 5.2, Bibelibersetzungen), 
and Kautzsch (below, § 29. All appear to go back to one 
archetypal text, for the displacement of chapters (see below) is 
found in all except No. 248, and this has probably been cor- 


rected. (a)The great uncials, % 8, C, and partly A, though 
comparatively free from glosses, give an inferior text; YQ the 
better form is preserved in V (Cod. Venetus=No, 23 of Holmes 
and l’arsons), in x°-4, in part of A, and in certain cursives, of 
which the most remarkable are Nos. 248 (followed in Compl., 
Poly. and Eng. AV) and 253 (which agrees strikingly with 
SH), though these have many glosses. The history of these 
two subdivisions is obscure; the,first (a) has been called 
Palestinian, the second (8) Alexandrian ; but this is not certain,? 
With the second agree largely Land S. These Vss. then appear 
to represent a text earlier than that of the Greek uncials ; and 
our Hebrew fragments, which so often accord with S, may have 
a history like that of the Greek cursives— they may represent 
an early text which has been greatly corrupted by glosses, 
though ,they have suffered more than the Greek from scribal 
miswriting. The Gk. glosses resemble those of @& in Proverbs ; 
they are expansions of the thought, or Hellenizing interpreta- 
tions, or additions from current collections of gnomic sayings. 

The Peshitta Syriac is now considered by scholars, with 
scarcely an exception, to be a translation from the Hebrew; 
see especially Edersheim. It is a generally faithful and 
intelligent rendering, not without misconceptions, expansions, 
condensations, and glosses, but on the whole simple and intel- 
ligible. In some cases (as in 482/) it agrees curiously with 
the Greek; but it is a question whether in such cases § follows 
G or the two follow the same Hebrew. 

The Vss. derived from @ arevaluableprimarilyforthe establish- 
ment of the Gk. text, sometimes alsofor the Heb. For particular 
discussions (Old Lat., Copt., Eth., Hexapl. Syr., Arm.), and 
for Pesh. Syr. see Edersheim, Nestle, and Kautzsch. 


In the body of the work there is only one mark of 
date : the list of great men (44-50)closes with the name 
of the high priest Simon, son of Onias, 
who, because he stands last and is 
described at great length and with great enthusiasm, 
may be supposed to have lived somewhere near the 
author’s time. There were two high priests of this 
name: Simon I.,son of Onias I. (circaR.C. 310-290), and 
Simon II., son of Onias II, (e¢7ca 218-198) : lack of 
material makes it hard to determine from the name 
which of the two is here meant. 


(a)Of the first, Josephus relates (A sé. xii, 2.5) that, on account 
of his piety and kindliness, he was surnamed ‘the Just’; the 
second (Ant.xii, 4104) intervened in the quarrel of the sons 
of Tobias and the banished Hyrcanus, though it does not follow 
that he was friendly to the worse side of the party. 

(2) Another datum is found in the Mishna-tract 402k, 1 2, in 
which tt is said that Simon the Just was one of the last members 
(yw) 3 of the Great Synagogue; the Talmud, further, surrounds 
this Simon with ahaloof legend. Though the ‘Great Synagogue 
is largely or wholly legendary (cp CANON, § 18), the high priest, 
Simon the Just, isdeubtless a historical and important personage; 
but is he to be identified with Simon 1, or with Simon II.? Jose- 
phus favours the former possibility; but the authority of Josephus 
on sucha point is by no means unimpeachable. In the Talmudic 
tradition Simon seems to represent a turning-point in the national 
fortunes : after him, it is said, the signs of divine favour in the 
temple service began to fail; hut this condition of things may be 
referred, not without probability either to Simon I. (Edersheim) 
or toSimon 11.(Derenbourg). inthe list of bearers of the tradi- 
tion in Aboth Simon is followed by Antigonos of Soko, and he by 
the two named Jose, who belonged in the second cent. B.c. ; this 
would point clearly to Simon I1].as ‘the Just,’ if the chronology 
of the tract could be relied on; this, however, is not the case— 
the Jewish chronology of the period is of the vaguest sort.4 

(©) Further, in Ecclus. Simon is lauded for having repaired the 
temple and fortified it and the city; Uerenbourg, referring to 
the letter of Antiochus the Great (Jos. Ant. xii. 133) concerning 
the finishing of the temple, thinks that this identifies Ben-Sira’s 
Simon with Simon JJ, 5; Edersheim answers that the city needed 
fortifying in the time of Simon L, but not under Simon II,; and 
Bois insists that, though the temple may kave been finished 
under Simon II., it may none the less have been repaired under 
Simon I. Compare Halévy (Rev. Seere July, *99) and Kautzsch. 

(¢) Haltvy (Z¢.} argues for Simon I. on the ground that a 
considerable time between author and translator is required in 


7. Date: Simon. 








1In fifty-six quotations by Clem,Alex. from Ben-Sira 
Edersheim found five which corresponded markedly with the 
text of No. 248. 

2 Thestory of him in 2 Macc. 3 is obviously a legend, but may 
perhaps bear witness to the esteem in which he was held in later 
times, 

3 CpA. Geiger, Vachgelassene Schriften, 4286. 

4 Simon is not called ‘the Just’ in the present text of Ecclus., 
perhaps (Bois) because the epithet had not yet been applied to 
him. Gratz, however, discovers the term in 5024, following the 
Syriac (‘with Simon’ instead of ‘ with us’), only reading >‘oq 
for saan (Gesch. der Juden, 2235 n.). 
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.order to account for the errors in the Greek text and for the 
fact that the translator had lost the tradition of the meaning of 
the Hebrew. This ground is not decisive. Whether in the 
translator’s time the exegetical tradition had been lost cannot 
he determined till we have a correct Hebrew text; and the 
scribal errors of @ are due to copyists after the translator’s time. 
Further, on Halévy’s own ground, an interval of fifty or sixty 
years would account for much. 

(e) Finally, the connection of Ben-Sira’s discourse may seem 
to point to the earlier high priest, for Simon (50) really follows on 
Nehemiah (4913), the intervening verses interrupting the chrono- 
logical order,! and we should then naturally think of Simon I. ; 
hut here, again, the Jewish conception of chronology makes the 
conclusion uncertain 2 the author may easily have passed on a 
century later. : 

Of these data the most that can be said is that 
they slightly favour the second Simon as the hero of 
Ben-Sira’s chap. 50. 

A more definite sign of date is found in the preface 
of the Greek translator, who says that he came to Egypt 
‘in the thirty- eighth year ért roo 

8. Euergetes, Evepyérouv Bacthéws.' This, it is true, 
may mean either the thirty-eighth year of the life of the 
writer or the thirty-eighth regnal year of Energetes; but 
there seems to be no reason why the translator should 
here give his own age, whilst the mention of the king’s 
year (the common OT chronological datum) is natural.? 

If this interpretation be adopted, the date of the 
translation is approximately given. Of the two Ptolemies 
called Euergetes, the first reigned only twenty-five years 
(247-222) and is thus excluded ; the second, surnamed 
Physcon, reigned fifty-four years in all, partly as co- 
regent (170-145) and partly as sole king (145-116). It 
appears that in his thirty-eighth year, 132 Bec, the 
translator reached Egypt, and the translation was in that 
case made a few years later. The author’s date may 
thence be fixed; for in the prologue the translator calls the 
author his wrdarros, a term which is here most naturally 
taken in its ordinary sense of ‘ grandfather.’"? The com- 
position of the book would thus fall in the first quarter 
of the second century — a date which agrees with that of 
the high priest Simon 11. 

This date is further favoured by indications (1) in the 
book itself : by the picture of national oppression given in 
233 331-13 8616-22 (EV 361-17} (upto the 
end of the third century the Jews enjoyed 
comparative quiet, and for the Maccabean 
period we should expect a more poignant tone of suffer- 
ing); by the traces of Greek influence on the thought — 
as in the personifications of wisdom in chaps. 1 24— and 
by the acquaintance with Greek customs, as the having 
music at feasts, 353-6; (2) in the translation, by signs of 
acquaintance with the LXX version of the Torah, as in 
1/ 17 (afterthe Greek of Dt. 328 /-), 44164 (@ Gen. 524); 
and (3) in the translator’s preface by the reference to 
three divisions or canons of the Hebrew Scriptures.® 


1 The section 49 14-16 seems tobeanadditionbyascribeorbyan 
editor (possibly by the translator) for the purpose of introducing 
names (Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, Adam) omitted by the author. 
Chap. 4416 (Enoch), wanting in the Syr., may be a late addition. 
In the Hebrew a scribe has repeated r7@ in 163 in the rest @= 
H, except that for ny (perhaps taken as =‘thought’) it has 
eravotas (perhaps an error for évvotas) ; 16 seems to be in part 
copied from 49 14, in part a repetition from4414. The expression 
‘an example of knowledge (or thought) to all generations’ is 
strange 5we should in any case omit ‘knowledge’ (with @253 SH). 

2 The Greek construction (absence of article before ém{) has 
been ohjected to as hard = but Hag, 11 21, Zech, 177 1, 1 Macc. 
13 42 1427 prove that it is possible (see note by Ezra Abbot in 
Amer. ed, of Smith’s DA). For examples of this use of éai 
in inscriptions see Deissmnann, Avdedstuctien, 235% ['9s]. 

3 It sometimes means ‘ancestor’; but in such cases the con- 
nection usually indicates the wider sense (Seligmann). 

4 Ecclus. 4416 is, however, probably an interpolation (see 
above, § 7, last n.). 

5 See also 2029 (Dt. 1619) 4417-21 (Gen.69 17 4 22 18) 458 4 
(Ex, 88 35 42) 497 (Jer. 1 10) 46.19 (x S.123 cp Gen. 1423). 

§ is, of course, does not imply that the canons were com- 
pleted in his time. The omission of the names of Ezra, Daniel, 
and Mordecai in the list of great men is to be noted. Daniel, if 
he had been known to the author, would certainly have been 
mentioned just before or after Ezekiel (4984); 4912 4, near 
which we should expect the other two to appear, are not found 
in our Hebrew fragments, hut the versions show no sign of a lost 
passage. If the three had been inadvertently omitted, they would 
probably have been added, asare Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, and 


9. Internal 
evidence. 
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(4) Another note of date might be drawn from the relation 
of Ecclus. to the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
but to exhibit it clearly would require a detailed examina- 
tion of those two books. The three appear, by their 
thought (Proverbs in its latest recension), to be the pro- 
duct of a well-advanced stage of Graeco-Jewish culture.t 

The book was never admitted into the Jewish and 

Christian canons (CANON, §§ 39, 47). Among other 
reasons it is enough to mention that, un- 
10, Fortunes of likesome other late books (Cant., Prov., 
the book, Dan., Eccles.), it was not issued undcr 
the authority of a great national name : the schools 
accepted from Solomon what they would not accept from 
Joshua ben-Sira. The work, though not canonised, was 
highly esteemed, and is frequently cited in Talmud and 
Midrash, sometimes by name, sometimes anonymously.” 
There are also many coincidences of thought between 
Ecclus. and the Talmud, which, however, do not neces- 
sarily show that the latter borrowed directly from the 
former. Further, not all the citations in the Talmud 
are now to be found in our text and versions of Ecclus.; 
these latter are perhaps incomplete, or perhaps Ben-Sira 
became a name to which anonymous proverbs were 
attached. Later he is cited by Nathan (9th cent.) and 
Saadia (roth cent. ). There is a second collection, en- 
titled ‘The Alphabet of Ben-Sira,’? apparently compiled 
late in the Talmudic period, in which, along with genuine 
material (cited in the Talmud), there are sayings that 
seem not to belong to Ben-Sira. The translation of 
some of his proverbs into Aramaic and the spurious 
additions to his work show the estimation in which he 
was held by his co-religionists.4 He was not less 
esteemed by the early Christians. It is not clear that 
he is cited in the NT ;3 but he is frequently appealed to 
in post-biblical Christian writers, under a variety of 
names, or anonymously, and with different introductory 
formulas. Though his book was never formally recog- 
nised as canonical (it is found in no canonical list), it 
is quoted as ‘scripture,’ ‘divinescripture,’ ‘prophetical,’ 
and was appealed to in support of church doctrine. 

The first example of its use is found in the Ep. of Barnahas, 
19; cp Ecclus.43r. After this it is quoted oy Clem.Alex., 
Orig., Cypr., August., Jer., Greg.Naz., Greg.Nyss., Chrys., 
Cyr.Alex., Joan.Damasc., Theophyl., Leo the Great, Greg. I., 
Alcuin, though not by Justin, Iren., or Eus. Athan. (2, Fest. 
39) distinguishes it from the books called ‘apocryphal,’ and 
August. (Civ. Deixr7 20) declares that only the unlearned ascribed 
itto Solomon. Jer. seems to have been the first to draw the line 
sharply between it and the canonical hooks. Aelfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (see Westcott, &26/¢ in #he Church, 209), speaks of 
the book as read inthe churches. By Luther and other Protestant 
writers of the sixteenth cent. it was treated with great respect.6 

The book naturally divides itself, according to the 


subject-matter, into sections. Chap. 1 is a general 








Adam, in 49 14-16. The natural inference is that our books of 
Daniel, Esther, and Ezra did not exist in Ben-Sira’s time. 
Néldeke (ZATW, 20887) would add to these Chron. 

1 For further discussions of the date of Ecclus. see Fritzsche’s 
Comm. (in XGA), Derenbourg (Géogr.), Seligmann (Weish. d. 
Jes. Sir), Edersheim (Comm. on Eeclus. in Wace’ sApocr.), Bois, 
Orig. de la phil. judéo-alex.; Kautzsch (Apokr.), Halévy (Rev. 
Sénz.,’99); and, for the relation between Ecclus. and Proverbs, O. 
Holtzmann in GVZ(Oncken’s series), 2 292; Che. Job and Se, 184. 

2 For a list of quotations from Ecclus. in Talm. and Rabb. 
literature see Heclus., ed. Cowley and Neuh., where also are 

iven references to Bacher, Gaster, Schechter, and others. Cp, 
urther, Dukes, Raddin, Blumeniese, Geiger, Aboth (in his ‘Wack: 
gelass. Schrift, iv.). In his Secrets Charles cites passages in that 
work which appear to he taken from or based _on Ecclus.} cp 
Ecclus. 12 with Secrets, 475 ; 24 with 513; 7332 with 4211 
5113; 1419 with 6511, etc. 

3 See Zunz, Gottesd, Vortr,; Dukes, wt sup.; Cowley and 
Neuh., Zccézs.,5 Steinschneider, A/Ahabet. Sirac. utrumgue. 
The work consists of two alphabetical lists ofproverhs, one Aram., 
the other Hebrew, with commentary. Another late collection 
is given by J. Drusius, Proverdia Ben Sira, Franeker, 1507. 

The Talmud seems not quite sure of the work, placing it 
sometimes among the external and forbidden books, sometimes 
among the p*4yn3 (citing it with the formula 4py3y)). 

5 Among the more promising passages areJa. 12-4(cp Ecclus. 
21-5), Lk. 1219 4% (cp Ecclus. 2912, f) and Ja. 119 (cp Ecclus. 

Ir 


6 On the attitude of modern churches towards the OT Apocr. 
see Bissell, Afocr. (Gen. Introd.), and Zéckler, #2772. in vol. ix. 
of Strack and Zickler’s Kuragex Kontm, 
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introduction; 83 (361-17) is a prayer for Israel; 4215- 
5026 is a separate discourse (praise of great men); 

5027-29 is a colophon (probably by an 
11, Structure, editor); and 51 is an appended prayer 
and exhortation. In the body of the work new starting- 
points are indicated at 1624 [22] 24x and 3912, and there 
are further paragraphal divisions (marked by the address 
‘my son’) at 213 17 41 6 18 23 32, etc., besides the sub- 
divisions obvious in the subject matter (see the headings 
in the Greek Version). Beyond this paragraphal 
and sectional arrangement it seems impossible to dis- 
cover any plan in the book.’ It consists, like Proverbs, 
of a mass of observations on life, put together in the 
interests not of logical order but of edification. 

A curious arrangement of material is found in most 

é -.. Greek MSS (in all hitherto examined 
12. Dislocation. on this point except No. 248 of Holmes 
and Parsons) < the section 33 16-361x is placed after 30 24.2 

The right order is given in the Pesh., the Latin, the Armenian, 
and the G MS No. 248 (which is followed by Complut., as this 
last is followedin EV). The cause of the derangement was prob- 
ably the displacement of rolls of the G MS from which most 
existing MSS are derived,3 or possibly of the Heb. MS from 
which the Gk. translation was made. Similar instances of dis- 
placement are mentioned hy Fritzsche (Comm. 170) and 
Edersheim (Comm.154).4 The Pesh. was made from an inde- 
pendent Heh. MS, which had the right order. The Latin may 

ave been made froma G MS earlier than that from which our 
present G texts are derived; it may have been corrected after 
the Heh. 5 it may come from a corrected G text like that of 
No. 248. 

As to the author's sources nothing very precise can 

be said. Whilst his own experience and observation 

robably furnished a great part of his 
13. Sources, fratedal, it is possible chat fe drew also 
from books or from unpublished discourses of sages. 
There are not a few resemblances between him and 
Proverbs ; but the most of these are best explained as 
independent treatment of common material. The same 
thing is true of the points of contact between Ecclesiasticus 
and Ecclesiastes.® If our author quotes those two books, 
he apparently treats them as wisdom-books having no 
more authority than he himself claims. There was, 
no doubt, much that might be considered common 
property, which different moralists would use each in 
his own way : the maxim, for example, that the be- 
ginning (or root, or completion, or crown) of wisdom is 
the fear of God must have been an axiom in the teach- 
ing of the Palestinian sages. A comparison betwcen 
Ecclus. 24 and Prov. 8 shows how differently the two 
books treat the same general conception. 

The traditional account, which represents the book 
as composed by one man, seems on the whole to be 
supported by the character of the contents. There are, 
indeed, differences of tone, as in various paragraphs on 

P women (25 and 26), and on the happiness 

14. Unity. and misery of life (3 16-35 and 401-z1), and 
in general there is a contrast betwcen the geniality of 
some passages and the cynicism of others, and between 
the conceptions of wisdom, on the one hand as a 
universal divine influence, and on the other as common- 
sense shrewdness. The diversities, however, do not go 
beyond the bounds of a single experience, and in the 
book as a whole there is an evident unity of tone — the 
attitude toward God, life, wisdom, the Torah, is the same 
throughout. ® The authenticity of chap. 51 has 


1 For proposed plans see Eichhorn (Zi#é.}, Ew. (Gesch.4 300), 
Fritzsche (£zn2, in his Comm.), Deane (Z.xos. 1883), Edersheim 
(introd. in his Comm.), and cp remarks of Herbst in his £72, 

2 Or, according to the verse-numbering in Swete’s Seft., the 
two sections 30 25-83 132 and 33 136-36 r6a have changed places. 

3 This, Fritzsche's suggestion, is now generally accepted. 
See Deane, #xfos. 1883, and Swete, Sefz. vol. il. p. vil. 

4 Tisch. retains the Greek order; Swete gives the Latin. 

5 The comparison between Ecclus. and Proverbs is made most 
fully by Seligmann (Wezsheit @. Jes, Sir.), and that between 
Ecclus. and Eccles. by Wright (Kohe/eth). See also Montefiore, 
in J/QR 2430 %, and Toy, * Proverbs’ (in /uteriat. Crit. Com.). 
The difference between Ben-Sira and Pirké Adbé¢h in form and 
style indicates an earlier date for the former. . 

€ On the enigmatical Eleazar ben-Irai, a possible double of 
Ben-Sira, see above, § 2 (n. 2). 
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been questioned; but the case has not been made 
out. 

There seems to be nothing out of keeping with the rest of the 
hook, and, as to the insertion of a prayer, we may compare the 
one (very different in tone from this) in Wisd. Sol. 9). There 
is, indeed, a striking resemblance between Ecclus. 5113-30 and 
Wisd. Sol. 71-14; but if there be imitation here, it is not clear 
that it is on the part of the passage in Ecclesiasticus. 

The psalm (an imitation of Ps. 136) which is fonnd in the 
Hebrew after y. 12, and does not appear in the Vss., may he 
doubtful. Schechter suggests that it was omitted in the Greek 
because the mention of the Zadokite priestly line was considered 
to be inappropriate under the Maccabees. This consideration, 
however, would not apply at all to the Syriac Vs., and the 
omission of a single couplet would have sufficed in the Greek. 

How far the author's work has been added to by 
scribes and editors is a more difficult question. It 
15. Integrit is clear that the Hebrew and the versions 

. STWY- have suffered in the process of trans- 
mission (see above, § 4). Jn various passages one or 
another of the texts shows additions or omissions ; each 
case must be treated by itself. In general, as between 
a Greek conception in one text and a Jewish in another, 
the preference is to be given to the latter; though it is 
obvious that this rule must be applied carefully, so as 
not to prejudge the question of a Greek infloence on the 
author. When the final text obtainable by MS, evidence 
has been reached, there will still remain the question 
whether this gives the author's thought accurately, or 
has itself been coloured by editors. By some the Greek 
translator is supposed to have made additions to his text 
in the interests of Jewish Alexandrian philosophy; others 
see evidence of Christian interpolation. The evidence 
for those conclusions is not distinct. 

Alexandrian passages need not he additions of the translator, 
and of the cases cited by Edersheim (Comm. 23), 13.7. and 2431 
are not non-Jewish, whilst to call 282 (* forgive and thou shalt be 
forgiven 'Ja Christian addition on internal grounds is to prejudge 
the question. The evidence is stronger in the case of 4327 
(son gin, 72 wav ear adrés) and 4416 (Enoch is called mx 
nyt Urdderypa peravoias [évvoias)), both omitted by Pesh. The 
firs; expression is Hellenising and map be an addition by the 
author, or by a Hebrew scribe: or it map have been made first 
in @, and thence transferred to H; the second, something like 
a parallel to which is found in Philo (De prem. e¢ pan., 
Mangey, 2410 where 'Enoch'is explained to be true man- 
hood, beset on'hope in God), may he Jewish (see Siegfried, 
Drummond, Bois), or may be a Hellenising expression of the 
author, or an allegorising remark by a scribe. (The expressions 
‘was found perfect’ and 'knowledge’ appear to be scribal addi- 
tions.) After the omission of all probable additions, however 
there remains enough to fix the author's relation to Greek though; 
(see below, § 24). 

The book is arranged in short discourses or para- 
graphs, each of which consists in general of distichs or 

P tetrastichs ; the lines are mostly ternary 
site’ : - 

16. g,iterary (with three ictus) or quaternary, though 
in this respect there is considerable 
variety. The parallelism is less antithetic and looser, 
and the discourse more flowing than in Proverbs. 
Bickell (24. f. ath. Theol, 1882) regards 511-20 (in the 
Heb.) as forming an alphabetic psalm.! The attempt 
to discover metre in the work (Bickell, Margoliouth) 
must be pronounced unsuccessful.” 

An irregular strophic arrangement results from the 
author's method of dividing his material by subjects (cp 
Prov. 1-9 22-29). 

Ecclesiasticus belongs to the category of Wisdom- 
literature (Hokma), which, in contrast with the prophetic, 
priestly, and legal points of view (for all of which the 

nation Israel is the 'centre), gives a uni- 

17. Contents. versal moral-religious criticism of life. 
The history of thegenesis and development of the Hokma 
demands a separate treatment. (See Wispom LITERA- 
TURE.) The nationalistic tone of a few passages in 


2 Bickell worked with his translation into Hebrew from the 
Greek ; Taylor (in Schechter and Taylor's Bex Sia} goes over 
the lately discovered Hebrew text, and discusses the initial 
letters of the couplets, in support of Bickell. The acrostic 
form is in itself not improbable (Prov. ends with an alphabetic 
poem), but it is not yet clearly made out. 

2 On metre in OT Heb. see the works of Ley, Bickell, Briggs, 
Gunkel, D. H. Miller, and the art. of Grimme in ZDMG, 504. 

3 For an attempt to make out a regular division into groups 
of so or 100 couplets see Schlatter (below, § 26 a, i.). 
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Ecclesiasticus does not affect the general character of the 
book. The inaterial is so varied and so loosely arranged 
that a table of contents would take more space than can 
here be given. It deals with all the ordinary social and 
religious duties (cp Che. /ob and Sol. 190-193). The 
style is for the most part bright and vigorous, and not 
without a gleam of humour. The author shows wide 
acquaintance with men and things, and his advice is 
usually full of good sense. Without claiming for him- 
self special inspiration, he speaks as an independent 
teacher of religion and morals, citing no external 
authority for what he says, but, like the sages in Pro- 
verbs, assuming its truth and obligation, and making 
his appeal to reason and conscience. 
In accordance with the tone of the later Judaism, Ec- 
clesiasticus regards God as the lord of the whole world of 
he things and men, the absolute, righteous 
a Gen judge, the author of all conditions 
° * and changes of life (chaps. 16-1833 /.). 
It has not the full conception of divine fatherhood; but 
it gives a description of divine forbearance toward men 
(1810-13) which is identical in spirit with that of Ps. 103. 
Concerning itself with the visible facts of life, Ecclesi- 
asticus (like Prov.) takes little account of subordinate 
supernatural beings. Angels are not 
19. Angels. mentioned in the Hebrew (not in 4326), 
and in the Greek only in citations from'the OT. In 
88:4 the intercession that in Job 3326 is ascribed to a 
heavenly being is ascribed to a physician. In 48e1 (a 
statement taken from 2K.193s), in which the Ck 
(followed by Lat.) has @yyedos, the Heb. has spss 


Aline 9 
‘plague,’ and the Syr. JNnos Jhawse, ‘a heavy 
blow.’ In another passage (1717}, quoted freely from 
Dt. 3287. as in &,1 the term 'ruler' (#yodpevor) sccms 
to be substituted for @ ‘angel’ (xara dpiOudr dyyédwv) 
—here a divine (angelic?)head of every nation except 
Israel, whose guardian is Yahwé. ‘Spirits,’ good or evil, 
are nowhere mentioned. Whkther there is mention of 
Satan is doubtful. In 2127, where @ has ‘ The ungodly, 
when he curses rév caravady, curses himself,’ the context 
(see uv. 28) and Syr. favour the sense, ‘ adversary,’ or a 
reading, ‘neighbour,’ for caravaéy (and for ‘ungodly’ 
we should probably read 'fool'). Further, the author, 
if (as Cheyne thinks) he means Satan, seems to identify 
him with the man's own evil impulse, a conception 
foreign to the whole pre-Christian time® as well as to 
the NT. In general, Ecclus. may be said to anticipate 
Sadduceeism in holding aloof from angels and demons, 
whose agency in actual life it does not recognise. 

The central moral-religious idea of the book is 
wisdom, in the conception of which Ben-Sira is sub- 
stantially at one with Proverbs. He treats sometimes 
20. ‘Wisdom.’ ie human attribute, _sometimes the 

ivine. As a quality of man it is theo- 
retical knowledge of the right and ability to embody it in 
life. Nothing is said of the origin of this capacity (it 
is treated as an ultimate fact); but it is identified with 
the ‘fear of God’ (114, etc.)—that is, the wise life is 
directed according to the divine commandments, or, as 
it may perhaps be put, human wisdom comes from the 
communion between the mind of man and the mind of 
God. The unity of the divine and the human attributes 
(implicitly contained in the book) appears to involve the 
conception that the divine wisdom fills and controls all 
things, including man's mind, and thus manifests itself 
in human thought. 


LMT has b:eqys 9, for which BAL reads oynbyy ‘39, clearly 
the right rending. 

2 The wvedvuara of 3928 (Syr. here’, Heb. almost obliter- 
ated) are 'winds' (so Fritzsche) : yy. 29 f give, not the definition 
of the term 'spirits,' but a parallel list of natural agencies. 

3 Cheyne (/ob and Sol, 180, cp 297) and Edersheim (Covz7.) 
refer to a Talmudic passage (Baba Bathra, 16a)which identifies 
Satan with the yy 4y*3 cp also Weber, Systene der alisy. 
Theol. 228 f The yy» appears to be personified Grovypby 
évOdunua) in G 87 37> hut H and § are here very different, and 
the text seems to be corrupt beyond recovery. 
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AS a quality of God, wisdom is almost always personi- 
fied. It is called eternal (11), universal (246), un- 
searchable (16), the formative creative power in the 
world (243), yet created (14 249) and established in 
the midst of Yahwe's people in Jerusalem (2410 /-), 
where alone there was obedience to Yahwe’s law.?_ This 
nationalistic conception of wisdom (involved, but not 
explicitly stated, in Proverbs) i8 noteworthy, but not 
unexpected : the pions Jews of that time could hardly 
fail to find the highest expression of the divine wisdom 
in the guidance of Israel through the Law. Ben-Sira's 
treatment of divine wisdom is personification (asin Prov. 
and Wisd. Sol.), not hppostatisation. In one passage 
(243, ‘I. « . covered the earth as a mist’) there 
appears to be an approach to this position? : wisdom is 
identified with the creative word, as Wisd. Sol. further 
identifies it with the Stoic Logos. Lilic Wisd., Sol., and 
Philo, however, Ben-Sira larked a historical figure with 
which to identify his philosophical conception. 

Greater prominence is given to the Law of Moses in 
our book than in Proverbs. It is glorified in the per- 

sons of Moses and Aaron (451-22) and 
21. The Law. Simon (50:-21). The author was by no 
means indifferent to the ritual of sacrifice and song. 
He dwells with enthusiasm on the details of the high 
priest's costly dress, on the offering? and the singers; 
he counsels men to come with full hands to the altar 
(82[35] 1-11), though he adds a warning against attempt- 
ing to bribe God with unrighteous gifts{ 12). His philo- 
sophical view of life does not prevent his taking joyous 
part in the outward service of God, which he possibly 
regarded as being a symbol as well as a prescribed duty. 
He shows similar friendliness toward the scribes (3824-34 
391-x1), who, in contrast with handicraftsmen, devote 
themselves to the study of the law, the prophets, and 
paroemiac sayings (a reference to parts of onr book of 
Proverbs?), listen to the discourses of famous men 
(teachers in the legal schools). travel in foreign lands to 
find out good and evil among men, open their months 
in prayer, and ask forgiveness for their sins. This, the 
earliest extant description of the life of a sdfér, gives a 
picture of wide activity, and shows that the law-students 
of that time did not confine themselves to Palestine. 
With such scribes, not hagglers over words and letters, 
but cultivated and liberal students of the earlier 
literature, our author would naturally find himself in 
hearty sympathy. As to the term ‘law,’ it appears 
that, when used of the Israelitish code, it may stand for 
all the Jewish sacred books; bnt it is sometimes em- 
ployed for law in general. as in 85[32] 24 36[88] r-3. 

The preceding citations show Ben-Sira's w-arm national 
feeling. This is expressed most distinctly in chap. 83[36], 
in which he bemoans the afflicted state of Israel, and 
prays that, in fulfilment of his promise, God would 
gather all the tribes of Jacob and make the 
people possess its land as in times of old (cp 

tions. 4401 47:11 4810. He looks for no special 
deliverer (not even in 44-50), and hopes only, in general 
accordance with the earlier prophets, for national quiet 
and prosperity.4 He is so much absorbed in this desire 
that he does not think of the conversion of foreign nations 
to the worship of Yahwé. We have no right to take 
him as the representative of the whole nation in this 
regard; but we may fairly suppose that he expresses a 
current opinion. 5 


1 Wisdom seems not to be exactly identified with the Mosaic 
Law. The Greek text of 2423 is difficult (radra wéyra. in app. 
with BéBAos) and we should perhaps read, with Pesh., ‘in the 
book.’ On ‘the other hand, cp Bar, 336 41, and see notes of 
Edersheim (on Ecclus. 2423) and Bois (Orig. 200 /). ; 

2 Ecclus. 243-6 is an imitation of Prov. $22 /., from which 
L here introduces additional matter. The ‘mist’ may be taken 
from Gen. 26, or it may be an independent figure. 

3 The sin-offeringis not mentioned. 

4 In5lro Hand & show that the reading of &, ‘ the father of 
my lord' (cp Ps. 1101), is erroneous. 

5 In the generally peaceful and prosperous life of the third 
century B,c_ the Jews seem for the time to have given up the 
expectation'bf a special interposition of God in their behalf. 
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Ben-Sira's scheme of life, lie that of Proverbs, or 
Ecclesiastes, of the Law, and of the prophets, is confined 
to the present world. In 1722/. he repeats the senti- 
ment of Is. 3818 f He speaks neither of the resurrection 
of the body nor of the immortality of the soul (1416 
Qiro 414, etc.). He belonged to the conservative 
priestly party (though probably not himself a priest) 
which adopted the social but not the religious ideas of 
Gentile neighbours. He retained the old Hebrew con- 
ception of Sh&dl (see SHEOL}, whilst the progressive 
portion of the nation (represented later by the book of 
Daniel) adopted or developed the idea of resurrection. 

Ben-Sira's ethical scheme is that of the greater part 
of the OT (Gif we omit, that is, such passages as Jer. 3133 

Sin is the transgres- 

23. B. Ethical Be, 36? OP saR Ade law ; Hehicoushess is 
ardescial conformity thereto. The moral life is 
eee considered in its external aspect as a 
mass of acts. Nothing is said of the inward life, of 
disposition of mind, of motives, ideals, aspirations, 
struggles. Those were, doubtless, not absent from the 
author's thought; but he does not regard them as practi- 
cally important. What is important is the outcome : men 
are known by their fruits. Sin is accepted as a fact, 
which began historically with the first woman (the same 
view is given in ¥ Tim. 214 in contrast with that of Rom. 
5); but there is no attempt to explain its psychological 
origin. | Conscience, freedom, and responsibility are 
assumed (15x1-17 and gass.). On the other hand (as 
throughout OT and NT), the absolute control of man by 
God is everywhere taken for granted, and in one place 
(3313) distinctly affirmed. The motive for righteous 
living is the well-being it secures : the good man prospers, 
the bad man suffers, in this life. There is no reference 
to inward peace, consciousness of rectitude, and com- 
munion of soul with God. Ben-Sira's point of view 
(sometimes called hedonistic or utilitarian) is that of 
Proverbs and the OT generally. It is determined partly 
by the old Semitic external conception of life, partly by 
the absence of belief in ethical immortality (cp Wisd. Sol. 
2-5). The old nationalism of the prophets it rejects in 
favour of a pronounced individualism ‘it does not recog- 
nise the well-being of humanity as an aim of life. The 
moral code of the book is that of the OT : it inculcates 
honesty, truthfulness, purity, sympathy, kindness ?—all 
the virtues of the civilised society of that time. The limit- 
ations are either those of the time (national narrowness, 
244; treatment of slaves as chattels, 33 24-31) or those of 
all time (selfish prudence, 121-5). Pride is denounced 
(107:2 7.) as in Proverbs, and humility (318) and forgive- 
ness (282} are enjoined. Almsgiving (as in Tob. 49-rr 
Dan. 427 [24] Mt. 6x) is identified with righteousness —-a 
conception that naturally arose when the care of the 
persecuted poor became the most pressing moral-religious 
duty; 4—but this does not exclude in Ben-Sira the higher 
idea of righteousness. His treatment of social relations 
and dnties is fuller than that of Proverbs. He lived in 
the midst of a highly developed civilisation, and is in- 
terested in all sides of life. ‘He gives directions for the 
governing of the household, the training of wife, children, 
and servants, dealing with debtors and creditors, deport- 
ment in society (daily interconrse, feasts), bearing towards 
rulers and rich men—he recognises many distinctions 
and classes of men—he is familiar with the temptations 
of city-life, and praises agriculture. He gives special 
warnings against sexual licentiousness, against becoming 
security for other men's debts, against involving one's 
self in other people's affairs; in general he counsels an 
attitude of caution toward men, on the ground of personal 


1 The raising of the dead by Elijah (485) has nothing to do 
with the doctrine of resurrection, and 1919, which speaks of 
immortality, occurs in a paragraph (v. 18 4) which is found 
only in No. 248 of G, and appears to he an interpolation. 

2 On its ethical-religious vocabulary see Merguet and Hatch 
(as below, € 26). . The golden rule does not occur. 

3 5025.4 (though in H®S) is probably an interpolation. 

4 So the position assigned to almsgiving bv Mohammed was 
suggested by the conditions of the Arabian society of his time. 
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comfort (3222 /.), On the same ground, he advises the 
observance of the social proprieties, such as a decent 
show of mourning for the dead, failure in which brings 
one into ill repute (38:67). He is friendly to physicians 
—seems, indeed, to defend them against doubts and 
objections—and approves of music and the temperate 
use of wine. See especially chaps. 7131831/. 38, and 
Seligmann, Deane, and Cheyne. He is generally acute. 
sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic. 
A real, though not very well defined, Greek influence 
is to be recognised in the book. The author does not 
«accept the Greek philosophy (his thought 
24. Relation is ae the main of the practical unphilo- 
to Greek sophic Jewish type); but he is affected by 
thought. general Greek culture. In this resoect he 
stands Peres Proverbs and Wisd. Sol., but much 
nearer to the former than to the latter. Palestine was 
at this time (c. 180 B.c.} not without a Greek atmo- 
sphere, and Ben-Sira had travelled in Greek-speaking 
countries (cpChe.). The traces of Greek influence are 
found in certain general conceptions in his book. He 
does not, it is true, go so far as Wisd. Sol. and Philo; 
he does not allegorise, as they do, nor make so near an 
approach to hypostatisation. His conception of human 
liberty and divine predetermination and his reference to 
Enoch (44:6), if it be genuine, are probably Jewish. We 
cannot adduce particular words and phrases in proof of 
Greek influence, for these may be scribal additions. The 
expression in 4327, for example ($a son, 7o way éoriy 
avrés}, found in the Heb. and the Gk., though not in the 
Syriac, might be regarded as of doubtful genuineness, and 
in general the possibility of editorial modification must be 
admitted. After we allow for such a possibility, however, 
there remain broad touches which cannot well be re- 
garded as spurious, and which have a Greek tone. The 
most marked is theidentification of virtue with knowledge 
(a point for the full treatment of which see WISDOM 
LITERATURE). This conception, though not without 
roots in the older thought, has here been developed 
nnder the stimulus of Greek philosophy, with, however, 
a marked Jewish colonring. There are, according to 
Ben-Sira, only two classes in society, wise men and 
fools. These arc often identified with the righteous and 
the wicked; but the intellectual basis of men’s natures 
and judgments is constantly insisted on. The divine law 
is recognised as the rule of action; but it is not different 
from the wise man's thought. Hence the importance 
attached to instruction, the one thing necessary for men 
being discipline in the art of right thinking; and all 
God's dealings with men may be viewed as divine train- 
ing in the perception of moral truth. Similarly, the 
stress laid on moderation in action (321-24 31.) reminds 
us of the pydév d&yar of Kohéleth and of the Greeks. 
In another direction we have the conception of wisdom 
in chap. 24 (nearly identical with that of Prov. 8), which 
contains the Greek ideas of the cosmos and the logos 
(cp éxdopnoer, 1627 4221; in 4221 Heb. has jn). 
A complete critical edition is yet in the distance. 
Only about a half of the Hebrew text being known, we 
25. Critical 2¢ largely dependent on the Vss., the 


na texts of which are not in good condition. 
edition. Ue Sea, ; 

A selection of works on Ecclesiasticus is all that can he given. 
(a) For the text of the Hebrew fragments :(i.) The Oxford 
fragments and first Cambridge leaf: Cowley and Neubauer, The 
2 original Hebrew_& a portion & Ecclesi- 

26. Literature. asticus, etc. [97] (also collotype facsimile 
ed. [’97]), and R. Smend, Das hebr. Frag- 

nent d. Weishett d. IS (971; Schlatter, Das neuge/undene 
Neb. Stick des Sirach['97]; cp Israel Lévi, L’Ecclésiastigue, 
texte original hébreu [’98}; and see the critical remarks on 
the text in RAJ, Jam-Mar. ‘97; the Axfositer, May '97 5 
WZKEM 11 {’97]; cp the literature cited in AJSZ, 1542 n. 2 
[98]; Kan. Apokr. 1257-9. (ii.) The 1897 eleven Cambridge 
leaves : S. Schechter and . Taylor, The Wisdont of Ben-Sira, 
Portions € the Book ¢& Ecclesiasticus from Heb. MSS in 
the Cairo Genizah [’99]; two new leaves, /QR 12 456-465 [Ap. 
zgoo]. (iii.) The two British Museum leaves : G. Margoliouth, 
JOR 121-33 [Oct. ’g99] (also separately [Williams and Norgatel). 
(iv.) The two Paris leaves :I. Pevi, REJ 401-30 [1900]. (v.) The 

two Adler leaves: E. N. Adler, JOR 12466-480 [Ap. 1900]. 
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(2) Among commentaries, those of Fritzsche (Kurzgef. Ex. 
f{dbuch.) and Edersheim (in Wace's Apocrypha) are especially 
to be commended; Bretschneider (1806) is full of material 
and suggestion. 

(c) For text-criticism, see Horowitz in 4/GW/714; Dyser- 
inck, De Spreuken van 3. den Zoon v. Sir. ['70)}; Hatch, 
Essays in Bibl. Grk. [89]; Bickell in ZA'T, ’82; D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Place of Ecclestasticus, etc. [go] (criticisms of Mar- 
goliouth’s position by Dr. in Ozford Mag., Che. in Acad., Schir, 
in 7ZZ, and reply by Margoliouth in Expos., all in 1890) ; H. 
Bois, Essai sur Porig. ad. l. phil..jud. alex. [90]; 1. Lévi, 
L Ecclesiastigue {'98) and art. in RAY, July ’99; Margoliouth, 
The origin of the ‘original Hebrew’ of Heelesiasticus [’99 
reply by Ki, £xp. 7. 10 4 (Aug.-Nov. '99) and separately Lz 
Stvach-frage; Bickell in WZ AL 1324; Nbldeke in ZA 7/7 
2081-94 (1900). 

(d)General works : Hody, De Bib], text. orig. [1705]; A. T. 
Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. A. AT meitt ad. Neuen ['31 
Zunz, Gottesdienstl, Vortr. d. Juden [32], new ed. [’g2} ; Del. 
Gesch. d, hebr. Poeste [36] ; Derenbourg, Hist. et Géag. de la 
Pal. [°67). 

(e) Special works : Ew. in /ahrd.3 [’31]13 Horowitz, Jes. 
Strack [’65]; Gratz in MGW7/, '72; Merquet, Glaubens u, 
Sittenlehre des B. Jes, Sir.(’74]; Seligmann, Wetskert d./es. 
Sohn d, Sir. ins, Verhdlt, au d. Salomon, Spriichen, etc. [83] 5 
Deane in Expositor, '83; Che. Job and Sol. [’87] (sections on 
Sirach). 

On Greek, especially Alexandrian, elements in Ben-Sira ? 
Gfrorer, Philo [31]; Dahne, Darstel. d. jtid.-alex. Religions- 
Phil. (34) 2J. F. Bruch, Wezshettslehre d. Heb. (51) 2 Frankel, 


we 


Linfluss a. palist, Exeg. auf d. alex, Hermeneutik ae] > A. 
Geiger, Urschrift (’s37); 2) [66] 5 








icolas, Doctr. we d, Juifs 
Siegfried, Philo v. A lex. als Ausleger d. A T\'75] ;Drummond, 
Philo-jud. [’88] 5 Bois, Orég., etc. Pool, 

(g) On other versions : H. Herkenne, De vet. dating Eccclesi- 
asticé capit.i-xliii. Una cum notis e xefusdent libri translate. 
Eth. Arm., Cofpt., Lat., alt. Syro-Hexaplari depromptis. 
Dr. Norbert Peters, ‘Die Sahidisch-Koptische Uebersetzung 
des Buches Ecclesiasticus,' Bidlische Studien ['98}. 

C.H. T. 


ECLIPSE. It is possible that the words of Amos 
(89), ‘To cause the sun to go down at noon. and to 
2 : darken the earth while it is yet day,'2 
Stace aun refer to a total eclipse of the sun on 

Ter. 150? 9 15th June, 763 B.C. (see AMOS, § 4, 
sn 9ce ASSYRIA, § 19). 


If so, the prophet, in reproducing from memory the discourses 
which he had delivered in N. Israel, introduced a reference to 
a subsequent event, which seemed like the beginning of the 
‘end’ snoken of in 82. Amos. who is so fond of references to 
contemporary circumstances, may very well have referred to 
this particular eclipse, which is also specially recorded by the 
Assyrians. Possibly, too, one of the details in Jer. 159 may be 
suggested by the famous solar ‘eclipse of Thales’ in 585 p.c. 
(Herod. 154 Pliny 24 253). Vw, 66-9 may have been written (by 
whom we cannot venture to say?) in the year after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 


No other prophetic passages can safely be taken to 
relate to any particular eclipses. The phenomenon of 
an eclipse Gas a periodically recurring 
excitement to the unscientific mind, 

language. and Am. 51820 Mic. 38 Zeph. lis Ezek. 
8018 327 7. Is. 1310 2423 Joel 21037 B15 Zech. 146 
cannot with any probability be connected with historical 


2. Figurative 


eclipses. The language is conventional. It pre- 
supposes the phenomena of eclipses, but is merely 
symbolic, and such as naturally suggested itself in 


descriptions of judgments. Is. 388 (ina late report of 
a supposed prophecy of Isaiah) has been much mis- 
understood by Bosanquet. To his theory that the solar 
eclipse of 689 B.c. is referred to there are strong 
chronological as well as text-critical and exegetical 
objections (see Che. /#ér, fsa, 227, and DIAL). 

Almost all modern scholars have found a reference 
to the phenomena of eclipses in Job 358 3113. Thus 
Davidson paraphrases ‘ the blackness of the day' (Job 
35 AV; ‘all that maketh black the day,’ RV)‘ eclipses, 
supernatural obscurations, and the like,’ and remarks 
on v. 8 and 2673 that ‘there is an allusion to the popular 
mythology, according to which the darkening or eclipse 
of the sun and moon was caused by the serpent throw- 
ing its folds around them, and swallowing them up' 
(fob, 19 f-; similarly 185). Unfortunately the two 


1 Reading BY YS (cp Jer. 159). See Che. xg. 7, 10336 
(April 1899). 
* Giesebrecht, too, doubts Jeremiah's authorship of vv. 66-94. 
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most significant words In vv. 5 8 appear to be corrupt,? 
and the illustrative material derived from Babylonian 
mythology is inconsistent with the view that the Hebrews 
(like the Indians) believed in a cloud-dragon which 
seeks to swallow up the sun and moon. What we 
have before us, as Gunkel was the first to show fully, 
is one of the current applications of the myth of Tiamat. 
The text of Job 3 is a matter for critical discussion. 
See Dillniann and Budde (on the conservative side), and 
see further DRAGON, § 5, BEHEMOTH, & 2/. 

Most of the NT references (Mt. 2429 Acts 220 Rev. 
612 812) are sufficiently explained as the conventional 

phraseology of prophetic writers. 

8. NT references. Nor would most persons hesitate to 
explain the ' darkness over the whole earth '? (or land,' 
Mk, 1533 Mt. 2745) as an addition to plain historical 
facts involuntarily made by men brought up on the 
prophetic Scriptures, and liable, too, to the innocent 
superstitions of the people. When Yahwé was sore 
displeased with his people, the prophets constantly 
described universal nature as awestruck, and poets like 
David had a similar sense of the sympathy of nature 
when great men died (2 S. 121). It is Lk., a non- 
Israelite, who involuntarily rationalises the poetic tra- 
dition of a sudden darkness over the earth at the 
Crucifixion. In Lk. 2345 f we read (in RV) according 
to the best form of the Greek text, 'A darkness came 
over the whole land [or earth] until the ninth hour, the 
sun's light failing’ (ro# #dlov éxdelrovras). No doubt 
the evangelist believed that a solar eclipse was the cause 
of this naively supposed phenomenon, though, according 
to his own narrative, Jesus died at the Passover season 
when, there being a full moon, a solar eclipse was im- 
possible. Origen indeed (‘Comm. in Matth.,' Opera, 
ed. Delarue, 38927} rejected the reading now adopted 
by the Revisers on this very ground, regarding it a a 
falsification of the text. Lauth (7SBA, 4245) frankly 
admits that no ordinary eclipse can be meant, and 
thinks that the ‘ darkness’ was probably caused by the 
extinction of the 'star" of the Magi. T.K.C. 

ED (1, ‘witness'), the name of an altar of the 
eastern tribes in EV of Josh. 2234 (not in MT or 0). 
The text being imperfect, and the choice of a name 
partly open, Dillmann would supply GALEED (g.v., 2). 

It is at any rate impossible to identify the 'Witness Altar’ 
with Karn Sartabeh,—(z} because this bold bluff is on the 
western side of the Jordan, and (2) because it is not certain 


whether any part of the story of the altar belongs to either of 
the great narrators J and E. See GALeep, 2. 


EDAR, TOWER OF. See EDER, TOWER OF. 

EDDIAS (jeAAtac [A]), 1 Esd. 926 AV=Ezra 1025 
AV, JEziaH. 

EDDINUS (eAALejinoyc [BA]), 1 Esd. lxs RV, 
AV JEDUTHUN. 

EDEN (]1Y). A Levite, temp. Hezekiah ¢2Ch. 2912, 
wwédav [BA], -wad. [L] 73115, odo [BA], cadav[L]). The 
right form is, probably JEHOADDAN (g.v.). T. K. C. 

EDEN (11). For Gen. 28, etc. (Garden of Eden) 


see PARADISE. For Amos 15 (‘ House of Eden’ EV) see BETH- 
EDEN (so RVmg.), For Ezek. 27 23 see CANNEH. 


EDER (7JP, 'flock'; apa[B], eApai [A], eBep [L]), 
a city in the §, of Judah, close to Edom (Josh. 152:) ; 
probably no more than a village with a 'tower of the 
flock’ (see below); cp Nu. 1319 2 K. 188 2 Ch. 2610. 


EDER (AV Edar), THE TOWER OF (77-0729, 
é.e., 'tower of the flock’), a place (perhaps a village) 
to the S. of Ephrath3 (see BETHLEHEM, § 3), ‘ beyond’ 
which Jacob pitched his tent after the death and burial 
of Rachel (Gen. 352). It was so called from a watch- 


1 spsp5 is improbahle, because there is no genuine root 723 
‘to be black’ ;n1", because the parallelism requires D)s * sea,' 
‘ocean ’ (cp Ps. 7413f Is. 271. See Che. Lxfos.,'97 a, p. 4047). 

2 The rendering ‘earth’ is to be preferred; the crucifixion 
had a significance for more than the little country of Judea. 

3 See, however, EPHRATH. 
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tower built for the protection of the flocks against robbers 
(see EDER 1i., and cp CATTLE, § 6), and according to 
Jerome (OS 10119) was about 1 R. m. from Bethlehem. 
The same phrase is rendered in Mic. 48 ‘ tower of the 
flock,’no actually existing tower being referred to. The 
description is symbolical. Either Jerusalem ‘ is in siege, 
standing alone in the land, like one of those solitary 
towers with folds round them’ (GASm.; cp Is. 18), or, 
on the analogy of Is. 3214, we have before us a picture 
of the desolation of the already captured Jerusalem, 
which is no longer a city but a hill on whose slopes 
flocks may, lie down. The latter view is preferable, 
even if, with G. A. Smith, we assign Mic. 48 to 
Micah as its author (see Che. Aficah@) [Camb. Bib.]. 
1882, p. 38; cp p. 33). Micah has previously said, 
not ‘Zion shall become like a tower of the flock, 
like a besieged city’ (cp Is. Z.c.), but ‘Zion shall be 
ploughed as a field.” 

In & there is a similar variety of rendering. In Gen. 3516 
(the notice is transferred thither from v.21; see Di.) we have 
(eréxewva) TOU, mipyoy ‘gis {BDL}, .. « yaSep [El; in Mic. 48 
mUpyos Toutviov [BAQ 


EDER (13, edep [AL]). 


1. Apparently a post-exilic Benjamite sept, mentioned along 
with Arad and many others; 1 Ch. 825+ B 


AV ADER CY; wdnd [B], woep [A], adap [L). 

2, A Levite 11 Ch. 2823 (atda0 [B]) 2430 (yAa [B]). The 
name may be derived from EDER i. 

EDES, RV Epos (HAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 935= Ezra 1043, 
RV Ippo (ii.). 

EDNA (eANa [BAN]—2.¢., TITY; sw), the wife 
of Raguel and mother of Sara Tobias’s bride (Tob. 
72, etc.). 


EDOM 

Name and origin ($§ 1-4). History (§§ 6-10). 

Country (§ 5). Civilisation, etc. (§§ 11-13). 

Edom (nity; eAwM [BAL], iAoymaid [BRAQT),1 
whence AV IpumeEa in Is. 345 f. Ez, 3515 365), arid EV 
Ipum#A in Mk.38 [Ti. WH, jAoymaial), 
from an older form adém, may possibly be 
rightly treated by Baethgen® as a variation of ddam 
‘mankind’ (originally adam) ; similar terms have, in 
fact, often been nsed as national names. As applied to 
the nation, Edom always has a collective sense, the only 
exception being the somewhat late passage (Ps.1377) in 
which the Edomites are called ‘sonsof Edom.’ The 
resemblance between the national name Edom and the 
name of the god contained in piynay (traditionally read 
OBED-EDOM [g.v.], but of uncertain pronunciation) is 
probably an accident. On early traces of a name equiva- 
lent to Edom, see below, § 3. 

The Edomites, according to the OT, were descend- 
ants of Esau, who is represented as identical with 

ae Edom, the eponym of the nation, just 

2. Affinities of as Jacob is represented as identical 
story of Esau. with Israel. The story of the rival 
brothers Esau and Jacob symbolises the history of the 
peoples of Edom and Israel respectively, in their varying 
relations to each other (cp EsAu, § 2). In form it is 
purely legendary, and Esau, with whom we are here 
specially concerned, has been identified by Tiele ( Verge- 
lijk. Gesch. 447) and many others with the Phcenician 
mythic hero Usdos (Qte@os; Philo Bybl., ap. Eus. 
Prep. Ev.i.107). The statements of Philo must, no 
doubt, be received with caution. His work, as far as 
we know it, is by no means purely Phcenician in origin, 
though he claims for it the authority of the ancient 
writer SanchiiniathOn. It is a medley of Phcenician 
and Hellenic myths, combined with theoretical inter- 
pretations and arbitrary fancies of his own. Never- 
theless, it appears certain that Usdos was borrowed by 
Philo not from the OT but from Phcenician tradition, 
and several parallelisms in the story of Esau and in 


1. Name. 


1 In several places and in more than one MS ‘Iovéata and 
“ISouzata are confused in B. 
2 Beitr. 10 cp ZDMG 42 470 ['88]. 
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that of Usdos seem to the present writer to point to a 
common origin of the two legends.t In this case the 
original form of wy or Uséos will probably have been 
wy, ‘Osau (cp Esau, §1, Hosa). Another suggestion 
has been made by W. M. Muller. He connects Esau 
with the desert-goddess Asiti, a Semitic name mentioned. 
in two Egyptian inscriptions (As. u. Zur. 316 f:). It 
is, at all events, probable that Esau was originally a god 
whom the Edomites regarded as their ancestor; Israelite 
patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob, also seem to have 
been gods at a very early period (cp ABRAHAM, § 2, 
JACOB). : 

According to an Egyptian papyrus, some of the Sasu. 
(a term nearly equivalent to ‘ Bedouins’) belonging to 
(the land of) Aduma (é.e., Edom)? 
received permission, in the twelfth 
century B.C., to pasture their cattle in 
a district on the Egyptian frontier (see 
WMM As. uw. Eur. 135)—precisely what happened in 
the case of the Israelites according to the tradition 
contained in the OT. About r2oo B.C. the Sasu of 
Sa‘aira were defeated (id. 136). Here Sa‘aira is, of 
course, Seir3 (Heb. Sé‘év}; but whether the Edomites 
or some older inhabitants of those mountains are meant 
is uncertain. In any case, it is not permissible to 
infer (with WMM of. cé¢. 137) that the Edomites took 
possession of the district in question only a short time 
before the period of the Israelite kings : the list of 
Edomite kings (see § 4), with the names of places con- 
tained in it, bears witness to the contrary. 

It is true that, according to Gen. 146 3620 Dt. 21222, 
the mountains of Seir were occupied, before the time of 


3. Early traces 
of Edom or 
Seir. 


1 In both stories we have a strife between two brothers. 
Usbos, like Esau, is a hunter ; his brother is caunppodpmos 6 Kab 
toupdvios, where the former name is obviously one “Rw, The 
myth of the stone of Jacob (Gen. 2812 17) may perhaps here be 
compared. The stone lies at the foot of the heavenly ladder, 
and may thus represent the ‘gate’ or entrance of heaven. 

2 [Mame of Edou.—The equation Edom =(the land of) Udumu. 
or Udumi (for Assyrian references see KA Ti?) 150=COT 1136) 
is undisputed. But it is unwise, wherever a name resembling 
Edom occurs in the Assyrian or the Egyptian inscriptions, to 
insist on identifying the two names. In the Amarna tablets 
(15th cent. B.c.) we finda city in the ‘land of Gar’ called Udumu 
(Wi. 237 [L. 64] 24). It would be bold, however, to s eak of this 
city as the ‘city of Edom’ (so Sayce, Pat. Pal. 153; cp Wi. below), 
and to proceed to a further combination of both names with 
Adumu, the capital of wat Avzbi, conquered by Sennacherib 
(see DumaH, 1). Yakiit, the Arabic geographer, knew of several 
places called Diima, and it is probable that a similar name had 
several references in antiquity. Even in the famous passage, 
Pap. Anast. vi. 4 14, where a high official(temp. Merneptah TI.) 
asks permission for the entrance into Egypt of tribes of Sasu 


(Bedouin) from the land of Aduma (Brugsch, GA 2023 WMM 
As. u, Eur, 135), there is still a doubt as to the reference of 
Aduma (Wi. G/ 11289). More reason is there to question 
the identification proposed by Chabas, Brugsch, and Maspero 
of the land of Adim or Atuma (so read by these scholars in the 
story of Senuhyt ; #P(?} 211%) with the land of Edom. As 


E. Meyer (GA 182) and other good judges (including Mnspero 
himself) now assure us, the right reading of the name is not 
Adim but Kdm (see Keprmau), and Prof. Sayce has, therefore, 
in Pat. Pad, 206, silently retracted what he said in his earlier 
attack on criticism (Crit. Mon. 203). Winckler (Z.c.}) thinks it 
not impossible that the Edomites may have derived their name 
from the region of the city of Udumu (he calls it here Adumn), 
where they may by degrees have formed settlements. This he 
illustrates by the often-quoted passage in the Harris Papyrus, 
where Rameses JIT. claims to have ‘destroyed the Saira among 
the tribes of the Sasu’ (Brugsch, 203 ; WMM 135.43 cp 240). 
Here the name Saira is evidently later than the name (Mount) 
Seir. Winckler does not, however, adhere to his own suggestion, 
and thinks the two names Adumu and Udumu are more probably 
unconnected. It only needs to be added here that in 1879 
Mr. Baker Greene brought the passage in the Anastasi Papyrus 
into connection with the settlement of Hebrew tribes, such 
as the Josephites and, as he thinks, the Kenites, in Egypt 
(Hebrew Migration, 37, 117, 199, 310); and that W, M. Muller 
considers that the Saira of the Harris Papyrusare a race distinct 
from the Edomites. According to this scholar, the Saira are 
the same as the Horites— the aboriginal inhabitants of the land 
of Seir. This involves bringing down the conquest of Seir by 
the Edomites much later than is consistent with Dt. 3 Nu. 20.— 
T. K.c.J 

3 According to Zimmern (ZA6251), Seir seems to occur in 
the Amarna tablets in the expression sat Sér2. 
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the Edomites, by ‘the sons of Seir the Horite' or ‘the 
Worites.'. W. M. Miiller (Z.c.), however, rightly observes 
that the word Héri—zi.e., Troglodyte (cp Job 306)—s 
not properly the name of a nation, and serves only to 
express the idea entertained by later generations con- 
cerning their predecessors. In like manner, ‘the sons 
of Seir’ can scarcely be regarded as a national name, 
since Seir denotes nothing more than the mountain 
range in question. We must, however, suppose that 
among the Edomites, as among the Israelites, there 
survived remnants of older peoples; and the lists 
in Gen. 36 seem clearly to indicate that, after the 
analogy of what happened in Israel, the ‘ Horites' 
frequently mingled with the Edomites—just as, on the 
other hand, we find manifold traces of a mingling of 
Edomites and Horites with the neighbouring Israelite 
tribes (see Nold. Unters, 178 f. and We. De gent. 29, 
38 f). It should he noticed, in particular, that 
remnants of the small nation known as Kenaz were to 
he found both among the Edomites and among the 
Israelites (see KENAZ). Similarly, a portion of the 
Amalekites was merged in the Edomite people (see 
AMALEK, § 4). 

It is shown elsewhere (see Esau, § 2) that the Israel- 
ites had a consciousness of their lateness as a people 


in comparison with the Edomites. The 
4. Kings) 9. tradition, which was sound, illustrates 
Tribes, the statements in Gen. 36 37-39. Even 


if the first four of the kings there enumerated are 
mythical (see Néld. Uxzers. 87 n.), the last four 
are certainly historical. There is, however, a doubt 
whether they are arranged in strict chronological 
sequence, and whether all of them ruled over the whole 
nation (see BELA ii., 1). The other lists in the same 
chapter also are of great historical value, though the 
details are often obscure! That inconsistencies occa- 
sionally appear is quite in accordance with what we 
should expect in lists drawn up at various times or 
under the influence of conflicting notions; for it would 
he a great mistake to suppose that the tribes and 
families were separated, by absolutely rigid limits, one 
from another. So far as we can judge, however, there 
is no reason to believe that the traditions embodied in 
the lists above mentioned are later than the overthrow 
of the kingdom of Judah. Of the localities enumerated 
in Gen. 36, either in the form of tribal names or as 
possessions of the various chieftains (see especially vu. 
40-43}, all those which can be identified are situated in 
the ancient territory of Edoni, not in the region occupied 
by the Edomites after the fall of Judah. The antiquity 
of the title (arb, ‘allaph, EV ‘ DUKE' [¢.v.]} given to the 
Edomite princes in this chapter appears to the present 
writer to be proved by Ex. 15rs. 
In the OT the territory of Edom (properly Speaking) 
is Mount SEIR (¢.v.,1). It is, of course, to besupposed, 
however, that the Edomite country 
E Mauptvrr, spread out both to the east and to the 
(Mount Beir), west of the mountains, and probably 
varied in dimensions at different periods. The sites of 
a very few Edomite towns can be determined with pre- 
cision; the sites of others (for example, that of Teman — 
z.e.,'south,' ‘southern place'— whichis often mentioned, 
and appears also as a grandson of Edom) can be deter- 
mined at least approximately. In general, however, 
the country of Edoin is still very imperfectly known. 
The name Seir, applied to the mountain-range, signifies 
* hairy,’ a meaning to which the narratives in Gen. allude 
on several occasions (Gen.2525 2712 23). If we may 
judge by analogy, ‘hairy ' must here be equivalent to 
"wooded,' or at least ‘ covered with brush-wood ' : in 
Arabia there are two distinct localities where we find a 
mountain called by the equivalent name al-AS‘ar, 'the 
hairy,’ whilst a neighbouring mountain is known as 
al-Akra‘ or al-Ajrad ‘ the hare’ (cp the mountain called 
Sa'rén in Assyria). 
1 [Cp WRS ff Pail. 9 8997-3 Nold, ZDMG 40 168 #7 (’86).] 
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At the present day the region of Seir is, for the most 
part, barren; hut it contains some fruitful valleys, and 
in the country immediately to the E. of it are to be 
found districts covered with luxuriant vegetation, as both 
ancient and modern authorities attest (see Buhl, Edonez- 
ter, 15. ['93]).  Itis, therefore, hardly necessary to take 
the prophetic utterance on Edom in Gen. 273 39 (see Esau, 
§ 2) as anything other than a blessing— which is the most 
obvious interpretation. Nor is the benediction incon- 
sistent with the fact (which agrees with the conditions of 
life to-day in some mountainous districts of Arabia) 
that the Edomites were largely dependent upon the 
chase for their sustenance. 

According to Gen. 324 368, Esau took up his abode 
on Mount Seir. Hence it is that in one passage Tacob, 

when on his journey from Gilead to 

As ee . Shechem, passes southward over the 

eraet coer ex Jabbok, although in reality he had 

times. nothing to do in that region and would 

gladly have avoided Esau; the story, however, requires 
that the two brothers should meet. See JABBOK, § 2. 

What were the relations between the Israelites and 
the Edomites at the time of the Exodus is a maiter 
about which the narratives of the Pentateuch leave us 
in doubt. According to one story, the Israelites 
marched straight through the Edomite territory (cp 
Nu. 8837/ 427); according to a more detailed account, 
they avoided it altogether by performing a circuit to 
the south (cp WANDERINGS, § 13). It must be re- 
membered, however, (1) that it is quite uncertain 
whether at that time the Edomites were already in 
possession of the country which they afterwards occupied, 
and (2) that the immigration of the Israelite tribes was 
probably not a single united movemebt, but a series of 
separate undertakings which followed different lines of 
march (see ISRAEL, § 7). 

One of the ancient kings of Edom is said to have 
defeated the Midianites on the Moabite table-land (Gen. 
3035; seeMIDIAN, andcp BELA ii., 1). Whether the 
brief mention of Saul's victory over the Edomites in, 1S. 
1447 is historical we cannot determine : the fact that 
his chief herdman was Dosc the Edomite (18. 217[8] 
22[BA, 6 ovpos]; cp Ps. 522) does not, of course, imply 
any dominion of Israel over Eclom. David, however, 
subdued the Edomites after a severe contest. 

A short account of this war may be obtained by combining 
25S. 813 4 (where the text is in part very corrupt ; cp ®) with 
1 Ch. [8r1-13 and Ps. 602(G omits 'Edom'), to which we 
should add x K. Tizs #5 but much still remains obscure. A 
great battle was fought in "the Valley of Salt, by which is prob- 
ably meant the northern extremity of the vast barren lowland 
usually called the Arabah (cp Buhl, Ldowiter, 20; but for 
another view see SALT, VALLEY OF). Joab, David's general, 
is said to have extirpated all the male Edomites in the course 
of six months. This is unquestionably a gross exaggeration, 
for had such been the case the nation could never have re- 
appeared in history. There can be little doubt, however, that 
David's conquest gave rise to the deadly hatred afterwards 
manifested between Edom and Israel or at least between Edom 
and Judah. See Davin, § 8¢, 

A prince of the royal house contrived to escape to 
Egypt (onpyyp, cp HADADi., 2), and his son GENU- 
BATH (g.v.) regained the sovereignty of Edom after 
David's death c1 K, 1114-22, to which last verse @§58" 
rightly appends the second half of v. 25, with the read- 
ing Edom [prix or on] instead of 'Aram'[onw]). The 
statement that Solomon included Edomite women among 
his wives (1 K. 111) does not seem irreconcilable with 
the foregoing account; but the extensive traffic which he 
carried on with Ophir from the port of Elath (at the 
NE. extremity of the Red Sea) certainly implies that he 
was master of the intervening territory. We may 
suppose that the kingdom of Genubath included only a 
part of the Edomite country, or else that the new king 
recognised the king of Judah as his superior. In 
any case, the Edomite state cannot, at this time, have 
been really powerful : a few generations later we find the 
same seaport in the hands of Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
and it is expressly stated that the Edomites were then 
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without a king (1 K. 2247 [48] 7). It would, 
i therefore, seem that the narrative of the 
7. Time of campaign undertaken by Jehoram and 
ivi Jehoshaphat against Mesha king of Moab 
nidhtddetly, can scarcely be correct in representing a 
king of Edom as taking part in the expedition (2 K. 3). 
This story, as a whole, doubtless rests on genuine 
tradition; but it contains much that is fabulous (cp 
JEHORAM, § 3/7). The utmost that can be conceded is 
that the ‘king of Edoni.’ was a prince subject to Judah. 
Moreover, the statement in 1 K. 2247[48] must be 
taken .in connection with another, according to which 
the Edomites rebelled in the time of Jehoshaphat’s son 
Joram and set up aking of their own. The attempt to 
subdue them afresh proved a failure. (The details of 
the narrative in 2 K. 820-22=2 Ch. 218-10 again present 
difficulties of interpretation. ) The Blessing upon 
Esau (Gen. 27 39 f-), at least in its present form, probably 
dates from this period of independence — Esau will serve 
Jacob [cp Gen. 2523]—but the following words, presum- 
ably added somewhat later, state that if he makes an effort 
he will shake off the yoke. The narratives of Genesis 
assign the pre-eminence to Jacob, nor do they fail to re- 
cognise the enmity between the two brothers ; but, at the 
same time, the character of Esau is treated with respect, 
and much stress is laid upon the final reconciliation. 
All this seems to represent the feeling of those who 
desired to see peace permanently established between 
the two peoples; or, possibly, the sentiments here 
expressed may proceed rather from subjects of the 
Ephraimite kingdom, to whom the dominion of Judah 
over Edom appeared a matter of no great importance. 
On the other hand, the Judahite prophets Joel and 
Amos—of whom the first is now usually regarded as 
post-exilic, whilst the second undoubtedly belongs to 
the period which we are at present considering — threaten 
the Edomites with a severe chastisement from God 
on account of their crimes against Israel (Joel3[4]19 
Am. Ir1f.). The view that the latter passage is not 
really by Amos (see AMOS, § 9) does not commend 
itself to the present writer; but, with regard to Am. 
911-15, which predicts, among other things, that 
Judah is to dispossess ‘the remnant of Edoin’ (@842 
tov dvOpmrwy), it is plain that there is grave cause for 
doubt. This was the period of the war in which 
the hostile Moabites burned the bones of a certain 
king of Edom ‘tolime’ (Am. 21). There is reason to 
believe that a great trade in slaves was then carried on 
by the Edomites : we rend of whole troops of exiles 
being delivered over to Edoni by the inhabitants of 
Gaza and Tyre (see We. on Am. 169). 

Amaziah king of Judah again subdued Edom and 
captured the town of Sela—z.e¢., ‘Rock’ (seeAMAZIAH, 
I, JOKTHEEL, 2). Buhl’s denial of the equivalence of 
Selaand Petra is hardly justified (see PETRA). Whether 
this conquest was maintained— and, if so, by what 
means — through all the disturbances which soon after- 
wards arose in Judah we cannot say. In the reign 

Lat of Ahaz, Rezin king of Damascus restored 

- ba Elath to the Edomites (2 K. 166, where 
ays tn we should read ‘ Edom’ [ox] and ‘ Edom- 
monarchy. ito" [oo] with &): hence we may conclude 
that till then the men of Judah had been in possession not 
only of the town in question but also of the country to 
the N. of it, or at least of some route whereby it could be 
safely reached, a route which perhaps lay partly outside 
of the Edomite territory. The statement in 2 Ch. 2817 
seems to be a modified form of the tradition relating 
to those events. To the same (or possibly to a much 
earlier) period we may assign the ancient fragment which 
is found in Ps. 60 8-z2 [10-13] (=Ps. 108 8-17 [x0-13]), em- 
bedded among quite late pieces : here occur the scornful 
words, ‘ Over Edom will I cast my shoe’ (see SHOES, § 
4[4}), and * Who will lead me to Edom?’! Moreover, 


1 In the critical analysis of Ps, GO the present writer agrees, 
in the main, with Ew., who assigns vv. 1-5 10 (except ‘wilt not 
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several of the discourses uttered by the prophets against 
Edom appear to date from about this time, after the 
nation had recovered its independence—e.g., the piece 
which (as Ew. pointed out) is partially reproduced by the 
post-exilic prophet OBADIAH (4.¥., ii.), as well as by his 
predecessor Jeremiah (ch. 497-22). The details of the 
prophecy, however, are no longer intelligible. Similar 
utterances are found in Is. 1114 Jer. 925 2521 497-22 (cp 
Jer. 273). On the other hand, the author of Deuteronomy 
emphatically teaches that Israel has no right to the ter- 
ritory of Edom, and likewise recommends a friendly 
treatment of the kindred nation (Dt. 25-8 237 [8] /-). 

In the Assyrian inscriptions Kau3-malak king of Edom 
appears, together with his contemporary, Ahaz king of 
Judah, as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser 111. (745-727 
Bc.) ; see AB ii. 2x. Similarly, Malik-ram king of 
Edom (26. 291) paid tribute to Sennacherib (705-681 
B,C.), and Kau&-gabr king of Edoin, as well as Manasseh 
king of Judah, paid tribute to Esarhaddon (681-668 
B.C.) and to Agur-bani-pal (668-626B.c.) : 2d. 149 and 
239; cp Del. Par. 295, Schr. KATP 149 f 

At the approach of Nebuchadrezzar, the nations 
bordering on Judah—the Edomites among them— 

sent envoys to Jerusalem to consult 

Sid post. together (Jer.273). After the destruc- 

aaa tion of their royal city, many Jews sought 
exilic times. refuge in Edom (Jer.4011); but the 
Edomites, as was natural, hailed with delight the over- 
throw of the kingdom of Judah (Obad. 11-14 Lam. 42 
Ps. 13877). They seized the opportunity to occupy part 
of the territory of Judah (Ezek. 363), though perhaps 
another partial cause for the migration may be suggested 
(see NABATANS). Ata later period we find them in 
possession of S. Judzea, to which the special name of 
Idumzea was given; this term occurs as early as 312 
B.C. (Diod. Sic. xix. 98, a passage based upon the 
contemporaneous testimony of Hieronymus of Kardia). 
Hebron, the ancient capital of the tribe of Judah, 
within an ordinary day’s march of Jerusalem, became 
an Edomite city (1 Macc. 565 Jos. B/ iv. 97).1 We 
can scarcely doubt that from the time of the Babylonian 
Exile the Edemites held this territory, which, though 
for the most part not very fertile, was preferable to 
their original home. 

The exilic and the post-exilic prophets and poets of 
the Israelites, as we might have expected, denounce the 
Edomites in no measured terms (see Ezek. 2512-1435 14 
363 Obad. Lam. 421 Is. 34 631-6 Ps. 1377 Mal. 12-5). 
Similar were the sentiments of Jesus Ben-Sira (who wrote 
about the year 1908.c.}; in 5026 the Cairo Hebrew 
fragment (see ECCLESIASTICUS, § 4) has vyy caw) 32 


we must suppose the author to have made use of an 
antiquated phrase no longer applicable to the Edomites 
of his own time. The author of the book of Daniel 
(167 or 166 B.c.)3 appears, on the contrary, to have 
been less unfriendly to Edom, as well as to Moab and 
Ammon, following in this the example of his predecessor, 
the Deuteronomist (see Dan. 1141). There is, it may 
be remarked, no ground for the assumption that the 
Edomites had, during the intervening period, retired 
from §, Judzea and had afterwards taken possession of 
it a second time (see Buhl, Ldometer, 77). The list of 
places in Neh. 1125-36 is, at any rate, not contemporary 
with Nehemiah, and if authentic in any sense must be 
borrowed from a pre-exilic source. 4 


thou, O God, which, RV mg.) rr (EV’s numeration) to a 
psalmist shortly before Nehemiah, and vv. 6-9, and the opening 
of v. 10, to David (warridg against the Aramzeans). The Davidic 
origin of those words is, however, highly questionable. (Cp 
PSALMS.) ; 

4 [On the Edomites in Judah in the early post-exilic period 
see Mey, Autst, 114 7) 

2 It has now heen proved therefore that Fritzsche and others 
were fully justified in reading ‘Seir’ (onedp). . 

3 [See Néld. A 7 Lit. 223(°68); but cp DANtEL ii, § 28.) 

4 (Several critics—e.g., Torrey, Francis Brown, and 1), Meyer 
—have lately come to the conclusion that the catalogue in ques- 
tion is a fiction of the Chronicler.] 
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Judas the Maccabee fought against the Edomites on 
the territory which had formerly belonged to the tribe 
of Judah (1 Macc. 5365). They are mentioned as 
enemies in Ps. 837 [6], which was composed about this 
time. Cp Judith 7818 of the same period. 

At length Judah gained the victory over Edom. John 
Hyrcanns first wrested ADORA (g.v.} and MARESHAH 

10. End (g.v.} out of the hands of the Edomites 

of Baom (Jos. Ant. xiii. 91, B/i. 26). About the 

* end of the second century B.C. he compelled 

the whole Edomite nation, it is said, to adopt the practice 

of circumcision, and the Jewish Law (Ant. xiii. 91 xv. 79) 

Henceforth they were included among the Jews (2., 

Strabo, 760). Idumzea is several times mentioned as a 
district belonging to Judzea (e.g. , Jos. B/ iii. 35). 

The conquest, however, did not prove a blessing to 
the Jews; for, in consequence of those events, it came 
about that the ill-starred family of Antipas, the dynasty 
of the Herods, whom we should no doubt regard, in 
accordance with the common opinion, as of Edomite 
origin (see Jos. Ant. xiv. 103, B/ i. 62; cp Mishna, 
Sota, vii. 8), made themselves masters of Judeea and of 
all Palestine, and thus were enabled to plunge the Jews 
into great misfortune. The Edomites also had reason 
to regret their union with their former rivals. Consider- 
ing themselves Jews in the fullest sense, the fierce and 
turbulent inhabitants of Idumxa (Jos. B/ iy. 41 51) 
eagerly joined in the rebellion against the Romans, and 
played a prominent part both in the intestine struggles 
and in the heroic but altogether hopeless resistance to 
the enemy (24. iv. 4f: 8195 7 v. 92 vi. 26 82). Thus 
Edom was laid waste with fire and sword, and the 
nation as such ceased to be. Even the fact that the 
Edomites had at length become Jews was soon completely 
forgotten by the exponents of Jewish tradition. The 
frequent denunciations of Edom in the OT caused the 
name to be remembered only as an object of hatred, 
and henge the Jews came at an early date to employ it 
as a term indicating Rome, the most abhorred of all 
their enemies. And yet many of the Jews, it would 
seem, must have had Edomite blood in their veins ; for 
we may reasonably assume not only that the Edomitcs, 
after they had adopted Judaism, intermarried largely 
with their co-religionists, but also that those Edomites 
who survived the final catastrophe, whether in the con- 
dition of slaves or otherwise, were regarded as Jews both 
by themselves and by the outer world (cpCHuza). 

With'respect to the habits and intellectual culture of 
the Edomites we possess scarcely any information. In 

Pore spite of their ferocity, to which the 
11. Civilisation. OT writings as well as the accounts 
of the closing struggle bear testimony, the Edomites, 
and especially Teman, appear, strangely enough, to 
have enjoyed a reputation for great wisdom (Obad. 8= 
Jer. 497). It is not without reason that in the Book of 
Job the sage who occupies the foremost place among 
Job's friends is called Eliphaz of Teman, after two of 
the most important clans of Edom, Eliphaz being the 
first-born of Esau and Teman the first-born of Eliphaz. 
Perhaps Job himself also is, to be regarded as an 
Edomite, since his country, the land of Uz (g.v. ; see 
also JoB [BOOK], § 4), is mentioned in connection with 
Edom (Lam. 421 [@ omits Uz}, cp Gen. 3628). At all 
events, we may conclude that at a tolerably early period 
some portion at least of this people acquired a certain 
civilisation, as was the case with the later occupants of 
the same district, the NABATZANS (g.v.). In all 
probability this was largely due to the fact that the 
trade route from Yemen to Palestine and Syria passed 
through the country in question. 

Of the ancient religion of the Edomites nothing 
definite is known. Whatever legends they may have 

ae ossessed concerning their ancestors, 
12. Religion. De hoa Sarah aha Bena sieve wholly 
perished. Josephus (Ant.xv.79) mentions Koze as an 
Edomite deity; the name has been identified with that 
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of the Arabian god Xvzak sacrificed to in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca, after whom the rainbow was called by 
the Arabs ‘the bow of Kozak’ (cp WRS, Kin. 296). 
Nothing more has been ascertained respecting him. 
Still less do we know about the god who figures 
in several Edomite proper names under the Assyrian 
form Kaus, in Kaus-malak and Kaus-gaér, and the Greek 
form Xos, in Kostobaros (Jos. Ant.xv.79) and some 
other names, which, however, are not actually stated to 
be Edomite; the same god appears in the Nabateean 
inscriptions at a/-Hegr as pp in [reaps Koovdravos (z.¢., 
‘ Kos has given’) whilst in the Sinaitic inscriptions the 
name is spelt Dp, in yop (z.e., 'Kos has helped’). 
Malik, ‘ king,’ in the proper name Malikram (see ahove, 
§ 8), is a general title of Semitic deities. The heathen 
feast celebrated at Mamre near Hebron, at length sup- 
pressed by Constantine (see the interesting account in 
Sozom. H#2.4), was perhaps mainly of Edomite origin. 
It is even possible that on this soil, hallowed by patri- 
archal legend, there may have survived some rites which 
had been practised long before in ancient Israel, rites 
which might well seem heathenish both to the later 
Jews and to the Christians. 

From the statement that the practice of circumcision 
was imposed upon the Edomites by John Hyrcanus 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9x} it might be concluded that there was 
no such custom among them previously. This, however, 
is extremely improbable. The OT assumes that all 
descendants of Abraham were circumcised, and since, in 
later times at least, this practice was universal, among 
the Arabs, we can hardly believe that the whole Edomite 
nation had abandoned it in the course of ages. Prob- 
ably Josephus was here misled by a statement that the 
Edomites had adopted the religious customs of the 
Jews, and himself added, with his usual inaccuracy, the 
special reference to circumcision, which was considered 
the most important characteristic of Judaism. Or per- 
haps we are to understand that the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision shortly after birth was substituted for the rite in use 
among the kindred peoples, namely circumcision shortly 
before puberty (cp CIRCUMCISION, § 4 /:), the former 
alone being recognised as real circumcision by the Jews. 

How thoroughly the Edomites were at length trans- 
formed into Jews is shown, for example, by the fact 
that among the very few names which are mentioned as 
having been borne by Edomites in those times, that of 
Jacob (the brother and rival of Esau!) occurs twice 
Jos. B/iv.96 v.61 vi.26 83). We find, moreover, 
the characteristically Jewish names, Simon (zé.v. 61 
vi. 26}, John (24. v. 65), and Phinehas (72. iv. 42). 

The language of the ancient Edomites probably 
resembled that of Israel at least as closely as did the 
language of the Moabites. It is pos- 
13, Language. sible that the discovery of some in- 
scription may throw further light on the subject ; at 
present our information is derived solely from a few 
proper names of persons and places. In the later 
period of their history the Edomites, like the Jews, 
doubtless spoke the Aramaic language, which was in 
common use throughout all Syria. T.N. 


EDOS (HAoc [B]), 1 Esd. 935 RV, AV Eves, 
EDREI (‘Y75N, deriv. uncertgin ; cp Arab. midhra‘, 
land between desert and cultivated soil; also Aram. 


YI to sow, as if analogous to INP; cp Bedawi 
name below ; eApacin [B], -m [A], adpat or ed. [L]). 

(1) A chief city of Bashan, one of the residences 
of Og «who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei” (Josh. 
124 181231; cp also Dt.14, 'in Ashtaroth at Edrei.' 
where probably ‘and' has fallen out). Along with Salcah, 
which lay far to the E., it is given as the frontier of Og's 
kingdom (Dt. 310). According to the deuteronomist, 
Israel reached it on the way to Bashan, and found Og 
and all his people planted there to meet them (Dt.3z 
Nu. 2133-35 Josh. 1312); Og was defeated and slain. 
'The town fell to the half-tribe of Manasseh (Josh.13 3: P), 
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but is not mentioned again. It appears to be the 'Otara'a 
of the Egyptian inscriptions (WMM As. z. Eur, 159). 

Edrei was the "Adpa of Ptolemy, the *Adpaa or Adra 
of Eusebius and Jerome, and the Adraha of the Peutinger 
Tables. The position to which it is assigned by all 
these (Ptolemy puts it due E. of Gadara, Eus. 24 or 
23 R.m. from Bosra, and the Tab. Pent. 16m. from 
Capitolias, the modern Beit-er-Ras) closely agrees with 
that of the modern '£dra‘a¢ (Adri‘at, Der'at, Der'd, 
Dera'é ; in the Bedawi dialect Azra‘dt), about 22 m. 
NW. from Bosra, 6 m. SE. from el-Mnzeirib, and 15 
NE. of Beit-er-Ras. The site is strong, on the S. of 
the deep gorge that forms the 8, boundary of the plain 
of Hauran, 6m. E. from the present Hajj road. This 
agrees with the data given above, that it was a frontier 
town, and on the way into Bashan. The gorge winds, 
and, with a tributary ravine, isolates the present city 
on all sides but the 8, The citadel is completely cut 
off, on a hill which projects into the gorge and may 
have held the whole ancient town. The ruins, probably 
from Roman times, cover a circuit of two miles. 

The most prominent are those of a large reservoir, fed by the 
great aqueduct (Kan&t Fir‘aun, Pharaoh's aqueduct) which runs 
from a small lake near Yabis in Hauran w7@ Edrei to Gadara, a 
distance as the crow fliesof 40m.; but the aqueduct winds. There 
is a building, 44 yards by 31, with a double colonnade, evidently 
the Christian cathedral of Bosra, but now a mosque. Some 
Greek inscriptions are given by Le Bas and Waddington : the 
present writer found another of the year 165 a.p. (HG 606, n. 2). 

The most notable remains, however, are the caves 
beneath the citadel. They form a subterranean city, a 
labyrinth of streets with shops and houses, and a 
market place (Wetzstein, Reisebericht, 47 f- : cp Porter, 
five Years in Damascus). 

Wetzstein says, 'The present city, which, judging from its 
walls, must have been one of great extent, lies for the most part 
directly over the old subterranean city and I 'believe that now, 
in case of a devastating war, the inhaditants would retire to the 
latter for safety.’ 

The OT makes no mention of so great a marvel, 
which probably dates, in its present elaborate form, from 
Greek times; but such refuges must have been always 
a feature of a laud so swept by Arab raids. 

It is puzzling that Edrei appears neither in the E. campaign 
of Judas the Maccabee (x Macc. 5); nor is it in Pliny’s list of the 
original DEcapPouis (g.v.). However, it was early colonised 
by Greeks, and (on the evidence of a coin) De Saulcy dates its 
independence from as far back as 83 B.C. (Maseism. de la Terre 
Sainte, 3747.). After Pompey it belonged to the Roman 
province of Syria, and after Trajan to that of Arabia. Its 
inhabitants worshipped Astarte and the Nabatz@an god Dusara. 
Eus. and Jer., who describe it as a notable town of Arabia (OS 
1184 213 37), place it in Baravaéa, Its bishop sat at the Councils 
of Seleucia, Constantinople (381) and Chalcedon (451). ‘The 
Crusaders who besieged it (Will. Tyr. 1610} called it Advatun. 
Other authorities are : Porter, Five Years in Dasmascus, whose 
theory (),22a1 43 @),271,4), that Og's city is the modern Ezra 
or Zorawa on the W. limit of the Leja, is unfounded, Schu- 
macher, Across Jordan (136 7-); Wright, Palnyra and Zenobia, 
284 7:; Merrill, East of Jordan, 3497; A. G. Wright, PEFQ, 
95) P- 72.75 cp. ZDMG 29 431 435. 

2. An unidentified site, one of the fenced cities of 
Naphtali (Josh. 1937: aooape: [B], edpaece [A], ad. 


[L]). Conder suggests Yatir (PEF Adem, 1203 205). 
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I. Before Ezra (§§ 1-4). III. To end of Jewish state 
I], Ezra to ben-Shetach (§$ , _(8§ 13-23). 
aay i, Elementary (§§ 14-20). 
Ss nagogue 8 6. Teachers, etc. (§§ 1517). 
‘Scribes' and the 'Wise' Studies, etc. (§§ 18-20). 
G7/)- il. Scribes' College (& 21). 
Prov. and Ecclus. (§ 9.4). Education of girls (§ 22), 
Greek influence (§ 1m. Conclusion (§ 23). 
Details] (§ x2). Bibliography (§ 24). 
Systematic education among the Jews may be traced 
to the influence of Hellenism. The foundation of 
1. Periods. Alexandria was an event as important 
. " for education as for the development 
and enrichment of Jewish thought. Consequently 
there are, properly, two periods in the history of Jewish 


education in biblical times, the first lasting to the end 
1 For Hebrew terms see § 3. 
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of the Persian rule, the second beginning with the 
Greek and continuing into the Roman. Within the 
first period there are two notable breaks, the one 
caused by the growth of commerce and luxury among 
the pre-exilic Israelites, the other by the rise of Judaism 
as a book-religion ; within the second there is but 
one break, marked by the reported introduction of 
compulsory education by Simon ben-Shefach (npyi), 
We have so little definite knowledge, however, about 
the early part of the first period that we may con- 
veniently group the facts which we can collect undcr 
three heads, viz.: (1.)down to the time of Ezra; (iI. } 
from Ezra to Simon ben-Shetach; and ({III.} from 
Simon ben-Shefach to the end of the Jewish State. 

On oral instruction see below, §§ 3, 12, 20. 

I. Before Ezra.—In primitive times education was 
purely a domestic and family concern (seeFAMILY, § 13). 

2. Earliest The home was the only school and the 

practice parents the only teachers. ‘The parental 

* authority and claim to .reverence forms 
part of the earliest legislation (Ex.2012, cp also 211517 
in the * Book of the Covenant’) and if reiterated in the 
later literature (Prov. 1926 2020 and often). In the 
purely agricultural stage it must have been a primary 
object with fathers to train up their children to share 
the labours of husbandry, or to carry on the skill in 
useful arts which had become hereditary in certain 
families. We may be sure, however, that even such 
instruction was given in a religious spirit. Among 
the Israelites, as among other early peoples, tradi- 
tional methods of work were traced to a divine origin' 
(cp AGRICULTURE, § 14). For this idea we may 
compare the parable of the ploughman, Is. 28 23 7 
(which, whatever be its date, is antique in feeling’), 
and the evidently primitive stories in Genesis about 
the rise of civilisation (see CAINIrEs, § 3 fr). 

The religious sense, however, was no“doubt specially 
cultivated in the minds of the children. The boys 
would in due time be initiated (>3m) in religious rites 
(cp Ex. 138 Dt. 49, etc.; see CATECHISE, and cp DEDI- 
CATE), and all children would be instructed by the 
mother in the primary moral, as distinguished from the 
ritual and institutional, elements in the old religion 
(e.g-, reverence for elders, and the like). At a later 
time the mother is expressly mentioned as the giver of 
moral instruction (see below, ¢ 5); this is clenrly a 
survival of a more ancient custom. The ’dyzéz (jak: 
RV ‘nursing father') or ratdaywyds (tutor) was also 
no donbt an instructor of the children under his charge? 
(see NURSE). 

The introduction of commerce with its attendant 
luxury brought about great social changes by the time 

3. Higher of the earliest prophets whose discourses 
cultura are preserved to us. According to Isaiah 
“grave social evils had arisen (WRS 
Proph.), 204; OT/CH, 349 £); but we may venture 
to assume that the high culture of which this prophet 
is himself an example was not unconnected with the 
inrushing of new ideas and habits caused by an in- 
creased knowledge of other peoples (see WRITING). 
A knowledge of books, it is true, is not now, and never 
has been, essential to culture in the East. ‘The ideal 
of instruction is oval teaching, and the worthiest shrine 
of truths that must not die is the memory and heart of 
a faithful disciple,’ and the term Torah, which ultimately 
came to be applied to the Written Law, was originally 
applied to an oral decision (O7/C® 299 f:). Cp 
IsRAEL, § 61; LAW AND Justice, § 1; LAW LITERA- 
TURE, PRIESTS. 
Not much can be said here on the specialised training 


1 That the ancient sentiment lingered late may he seen from 
the fact that several treatises of the Mishna deal with agriculture 
Gy Vogelstein, Die Landwirthschaft in Palastina sur Zeit d. 
ischna, i. 94). 
2 Cp the later identification maSaywryds Grab) per = wisdom 
=Torah (Buxtf., 1698), which illustrates Gal. 324’ (see Taytor, 
Pirke Absth 2), 173). 
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of certain persons, such as craftsmen, prophets, and 
priests (see HANDICRAFTS, PROPHETS, Prixsts). It 
is enough to remark that prophets and priests were in a 
very true sense ‘stays’ (Is.31) of the social structure, 
not only on account of the awe they inspired but also 
because of the teaching which they gave to their disciples 
and hearers. 

It is well known that in Mishnic Hehrew the characteristic 
word for both ‘to learn’ and ‘to teach’ is yyy, f@ndh, ‘to 
repeat’; whilst spyip, we/$ah (prop. ‘repetition”) is ‘instruc- 
tion’ (see further below, § 20). It is noticeable that in Bib. 
Hehrew jy does not occur in this special sense. The biblical 
words are pb, damadh, ‘to learn’ (Pi. ‘to teach’); Bes 
Sinnén, ‘to inculcate’ 5 )n, Adrdh (6/77), ‘to instruct’ (4758p, 
mireh, “teacher ’); pan hébhin qrap webhiit, ‘teacher ’) ; 


by sym, 42842/, also meaning ‘to teach.’ In this connexion the 
following quotation from the final tablet of the Babylonian epic 
of Creation (Reverse |. 22 4) is interesting -— 

Let them stand forth (?)—let the elder enlighten 5 

Let the wise, the learned, meditate together ! 

Let the father rehearse (Sént, Sunnfd=xy), make the son 

apprehend! 

Open be the ears of Shepherd and Flockmaster (¢.¢., the king).1 

The publication of the Rook of Deuteronomy (621 
B.C.) had far-reaching consequences for popular educa- 
tion. The public recognition by king 
and people of a written code of law 
‘which was intended to cover the whole 
life of a citizen, both on its religious 
and secular side’ (C. G. Montefiore, 47244, Lect. 188) 
involved a conception of life which was akin to, and 
prepared the way for, the later Judaism. Under its 
influence, some time in the seventh century, an attempt 
was perhaps made to enforce upon each Israelite ‘ the 
necessity of instilling right religion and morality into his 
children and household ’ (Che. Jew. Re. Life, 130, citing 
Gen. 1817-19 which probably belongs to this period). 
The exhortations in D to instruct children in the sacred 
history and law (49 6720 1lr9} point in the same 
direction, though the date of these passages may be 
later than 621 8.c., and the ideal which they set forth 
was not fully carried out till after the time of Ezra. 
There were also in the pre-exilic period some anticipa- 
tions of the ‘wisdom’ ideas, first expressed by Isaiah 
(342), which later played so important a part in the 
development of the educational system (see further Che. 
op. cit, 130 f.). 

Il. From Ezra to Simon ben-Shetach (75 B.c.).— 
The period which extends from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the arrival of Ezra was a period of extraordinary 

activity, both moral and intellectual, 

RK .Gengnd in the choicest part of the Jewish 

popiods: Ezra people. ‘The task which now de- 

. volved on the nation was the inventory- 
ing of the spiritual property of Israel’ (Cornill, Proph. 
Zsr. 125). Hence quite naturally there arose a 
literary class, the SCRIBES (¢.v.), who were not only 
students but also teachers of law and sacred literature, 
and may perhaps he connected with the growth of an 
institution closely identified at a Iater time with the 
educational movement—viz., the SYNAGOGUE? CaaaR 
Henceforth the Jews became emphatically ‘ the people 
of the book.’ The sacred writings became the spell- 
ing hook, the community a school, religion an 
affair of teaching and learning. Piety and education 
were inseparable; whoever could not read was no true 
Jew (Wellhausen). Surely we may say that we are now 
assisting at the birth of a truly popular education, rooted 
and grounded in morality and religion. Even if the ac- 
count of Ezra’s introduction of the Law in Neh. 8 is not, 
as it stands, historical (see EZRA i., § 8), it may serve as 
a record of the beginnings on Palestinian soil of the 
synagogue, of which Ezra is the traditional founder. 
(Note the description of the reading and exposition of 
the Torah by Ezra and the Levite teachers, especially 


4, Systematic 
moral 


I Ball, Light from the East, 17. The opening expression is 
uncertain (Del. Weltschéfi 160). 
% Cp Montefiore, of. cf#. 230. 
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the phrase py2p,! ‘caused [the people] 
stand.’) 

As to what constituted the new popular education, we 
may safely say that it led up to an accurate knowledge 
of the sacred history and the Law. 

It may be regarded as highly probable also that. 
however prominent was the part taken by the father? 
in the early religious instruction of the child, the mother, 
as in the earlier period (see above, § 2), and always, 
exercised an important influence. 

‘My son’ (7.2, my disciple), says a wise man, ‘keep the 
commandment of thy father, and forsake iiot the instruction 
(nn) of thy mother’ (Prov. 620; other passages speaking of 
the ¢ev@& of the mother are 18623; cp 3lz-9, which seems to 
he a poetical embodiment of such). A NT writer refers (2 Tim. 


1,5} to the religious influence exercised on Timothy by his mother 
and grandmother. 


Throughout, it is oral instruction that is presupposed 
(see esp. Dt. 67). No doubt reading, and in a less 
degree writing, became increasingly important and more 
widely diffused as time went on (see below, § 49), 

The importance of the synagogue, from the edu- 
cational point of view, lies in its character as a teaching 
institution. Schurerremarks (G/V' 2357f- 
ET 453 7.), that ‘the main oédject of the 

Synagogue. abbey assemblages in fies nagdene 
was not publicworship in its stricter sense—z.e, , not devo- 
tion—but religious instruction, and this for an Israelite 
was, above all, instruction in the Law.’ With this agrees 
the evidence both of Philo and of the NT. The former 
calls synagogues ‘houses of instruction’ in which ‘ the 
native philosophy’ was studied and every kind of virtue 
taught (?/2¢. A¢es. 327); whilst in the latter a character- 
istic word-applied to the activities centred in the syna- 
gogue is Oddoxew (Mt. 4 23 and often). 

The scribes (ommp, sdphérim—i.e., homines literati) 
were, from the Maccabean timesonward, ‘thereal teachers 
7. The Scribes. of the people,’ and what complete sway 
they bore over the people’s life may be 
seen from the WT. We must remember, indeed, that 
the scribes of the Herodian age were in some respects 
very unlike the earlier scribes; but the point in which 
the scribes of all ages agreed was their character as 
teachers. 

‘Yeachers’ and ‘scholars’ are proverhially opposed in 1 Ch. 
253 4 (cp DiscipLe, § 1). ‘Teachers of the people’ (CY %» 2D) 
—~i.e., probably, scribes—are mentioned in Daniel (11 33 35 123), 
and a ‘company of scribes’ (cvvaywyy ypauparéwy) in 1 Macc, 


712. For the references to the scribes in Ecclus. see next 
section. 


Were the ‘scribes,’ then, the only teachers? The 
wise men of Proverbs, who cultivated the art of teach- 

i éurie,» ing with so much enthusiasm and in 

The ‘ Wise. Prov. 5x3 are actually called ‘ teachers * 
(a-t2bp, ob), were hardly ‘scribes.’ They were ear- 
nestly religious men, who, feeling that ‘wisdom’ wa 
a practical thing, devoted their energy to instilling’ it 
into the minds of the young. 

The disciples are to them as their own children (Prov. 1g 21 
31412, and often; cp Ps. 3411{12]); and the teaching which 
they impart is called ‘the words of the wise’ (gyyan 55, Prov, 
162217 {cp 2423], Eccles. 917 12113 cp the Mishnic 434 
ano, applied to the dicta of scribes of a former age. 

These sages, no less than the scribes, seem to he 
regarded as a special guild (Prov.16 1314 2217 2423 
Eccles. 1211), though ‘we are left almost entirely in 
the dark as to the formation and constitution of these 
societies, the extent and the methods of their investiga- 
tion’ (Kautzsch, Outléne of Hist. of Lit. of OT 151; 
cp also BDB Lex.,5.v. pan). On the other hand, the 
guild of the * wise’ was already organised in pre-exilic 
times (see Che. Jod and Solomon, 123, and elsewhere) ; 


to under- 


2 Tha 





1 Neh.77. The same phrase is rendered ‘teachers’ in Ezra 
815 RY. 

2 According to the later enactments, as soon as a child could 
speak (z,2., in his third year) he was to he instructed in the 
Torah hy his father (Swka, 42a). In the Talmudic period the 
child did not attend the elementary school before his sixth year 
(Kethabith, 50 a; see further below, § 18). 
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in the later period their attitude to the Law, though 
by no means unsympathetic (see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 
138 7), was hardly that which would characterise the 
disciples of Ezra.t On the whole it is best, perhaps, 
to snppose that ¢he sdphérime and the ‘wise’ formed 
two distinct but allied classes in the Persian and the 
early Greek periods, but that by the time of Ben-Sira 
the distinction had largely disappeared (so We. //GM 
154, M. I; sage and scribe are identified in Ecclus. 
3824 f.; cp 633 7. 914 f 1420 f). 

Though distinct, however, the earlier séphérine cannot 
have been uninfluenced by the ‘wise’; they may even 
sometimes have adopted their literary style (see Che. 
OPs. 348), and in any case were saved from the barren 
literalism which begins to characterise the scribes of 
the post-Maccabean age. For the victory of the Law 
which crowned the Maccabean struggle foreshadowed 
the close of the OT literature. Contrast, from a literary 
point of view, the Pharisaic Psalms of Solomon (written 
63 B,C. ?) with the canonical Psalms. 

Whatever be the true view as to the mutual relation be- 
tween ‘scribes’ and ‘wise.’ the latter played agreat part 
9. Pedagogic in educational matters during the period 

wend ~ under review. Some of the results of 

wisdom: their peedagogic exuerience are enshrined 

Prov. in the Book-of Proverbs. These can 
only be summed up briefly here. 


The idea of life as a discipline (ytusdr, apy, thirty times in 
Prov.) is fundamental in the book; God educates men and men 
educate each other’ (Holtzmann, quoted in Driver, Introd.®) 
404). The foundation of all instruction is emphasised in the 
precept ‘The fear of Yahwé is the beginning—or the chief parr 
(RVmg.)—of knowledge (17)’; the instructors of the child are 
his parents, reverence towards whom is again enforced (18 41-4 
62¢ 131 3017). 


The development of the child’s character is to be 
studied (2011), and the educational means employed are 
to be adjusted accordingly. 

Among these means the use of the ‘rod’ is constantly recom- 
mended (1324, ‘he that spareth the rod hateth his son’; cp 
2313A 291517); but the correction is not to be too strict 
(1818 RV), ‘and it is recognised that to an eee child a 
rebuke is of more avail than ‘a hundred stripes’ (17 10). “i 
sovereignremedy, however, for expelling the innate ‘foolishndR® 
of children is the ‘rod’ (2215). A ‘fool’ who does not prove 
amenable to this treatment seems to have been considered hope- 
less by the Jewish teachers [27 22, ‘even if thou pound a fool in 
the midst of his fellows thou wilt not remove his foolishness from 
him’ (crit. emend.); see Che. Jew. Rel, Life, 136]. Cp Foo. 

The importance of a good education is repeatedly 
emphasised. A well-educated child is a joy to his 
parents (10x 2324; cp1725). In wealthier families (cp 
Ecclus. 5128) the child, if he aspired to ‘wisdom,’ 
would pass from the parents to professional teachers 
(513)—viz., the sages— who would inculcate the higher 
teaching current in the circles of the ‘wise’ (for an 
account of this see Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 135 f.). 

The other great manual of peedagogic principles is the 
work of Be -Sira (zoo-180 B.C.), who in spite of his 

.te and cosmopolitan training seems to 
10. Ecclus. have been comparatively uninfluenced by 
the surrounding Hellenism (for which see below, § Ir). 
As is the case in Proverbs (on which his book is 
modelled) ‘ the wisdom of Joshua ben-Sira’ or ‘ Ecclesi- 
asticus’ is an ethical manual. The same points are 
insisted upon as in the earlier book, sometimes with 
added emphasis. ; 

Thus, ¢.g., the ‘fear of the Lord is not only ‘the beginning 
of wisdom’ (114), hut also wisdom’s fulness (lig and crown 
(118). Again, the old reverence for parents is enforced with 
unmistakable vigour (32-9 7 2afe etc.). ‘Wisdom‘ is to be 
sought after diligently (636; If thou seest a man of under- 
standing, get thee hejimes unto him, and let thy foot wear out 
the steps of his doors. Cp 88 f 915, etc., and 44074 14). 

Though perhaps there are more direct references to 
organised religion (e.g., 729 : ‘Fear the Lord with all 
thy soul; and reverence his priests,’ cp 2423) than in 
Proverbs, the religious and ethical tone of Ecclesi- 
asticus is distinctly lower. Of this the unbending 


1 On the riestly character of the earliest sipherint see We. 
Sketch of Hist. € isr, and Jud. (91), 131. 
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severity recommended towards sons and daughters is an 
instance (723 f. 80x-13). Among other points that call 
for mention here are the interesting reference to oral 
instruction (424é: ‘instruction by the word of the 
tongue’), and the disparagement of manual labonr, as 
being inconsistent with the pursuit of knowledge, which 
‘cometh by opportunity of leisure’ (3824; with 3825, 
homever, ‘how shall he become wise that holdeth the 
plough’ ? contrast 715). Among the subjects of his dis- 
course is the etiquette of dining (3116-21). The im- 
portant references to the scribes have already been 
pointed out (§ 8). 
The Greek period, which commenced with Alexander 
the Great’s conquest of the Persian empire (332 1’.C.} 
marks the rise of wholly new educational 
it. Greek influences. The Palestinian Jews were, how- 
in‘luence, ever, affected by this far less than their 
brethren abroad, especially those who became citizens 
of the new Greek city of Alexandria. Still the reflex 
influence of the Greek-Egyptian capital (not to speak of 
the Greek towns that began to grow up on Palestinian 
soil) must, for nearly a century and a half after 332, 
have been considerable even in Judea. Slowly but 
surely Hellenic ideas penetrated to the centre of Judaism 
till the crisis that precipitated the Maccabean revolt 
was reached. In the reaction that followed, Hellenism 
was so far overcome that it ceased to be dangerous to 
to the root-ideas of Judaism (see ISRAEL, §§ 68 #7). 
There is good reason to suppose that during this 
critical time Greek educational methods found their way 
to Jerusalem. This may be inferred from the fact that 
just before the Maccabean rising there was there a 
gymnasium ephebeum (1 Mace. 1 14 f- 2 Macc. 4912). 
Doubtless, too, the education afforded to his children 
by the notorious Joseph, son of Tobias (Jos. Azz, 
xii. 46), was of the Greek type. At a later time Herod 
also probably attended a school of similar character (see 
below, § 14). A good instance of the ultimate extent 
and limitations of Greek influence can be seen in the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote when Hellenising 
influence was at its highest in Judea. In essentials he 
is untouched by it. Still his emphasizing of leisure as 
the condition of wisdom (38 24) is distinctly Greek, no 
less than his comprehensive view of a wise man’s culture 
(391-5). 
To the questions as to practical details that suggest 
themselves only hesitating answers can be given. The 
7 scribes, doubtless, gave instruction in the 
12. Practical synagogues; the Talmud speaks of the 
details. bells which were rung at the beginning of 
the lessons (Low, De Lebensaiter, 287, 421 ['75], 
quotes Shabb. 586). From Prov. lzof. we might infer 
that the city-gates or the adjacent city-squares or 
‘broad places’ on which the streets converged, were 
the places where the wise men awaited their disciples. 
Perhaps, however, it was in private houses that instruc- 
tion, both by scribe and by sage, was most often given 
(cp Ecclus. 626 quoted above, § 10, and the other re- 
ferences there given). Regarding the methods employed 
there is greater uncertainty. -.Oral instruction (Ecclus. 
4246) and, probably, frequent repetition, would be in 
vogue. The use of acrostic (Ps.119, etc.) and other 
mnemonic devices, such as Athbash? (cpJer. 2526 511) 
and the ‘numerical’ proverbs (Prov.80 11-31, ep Adoth 5) 
also may be assigned to this period. That reading 
was a widespread accomplishment at the beginning of 
the Maccabean age (1678. C. ) appears from 1 Macc. 157. 
III. Simon ben-Shetach (75 Bc.) to End of Jewish 
State (70 A.D.).—The ideal of education is well ex- 
. +, pressed by Josephus. Contrasting 
13. Third period the Israelitish system of culture with 
75 B.C.-70 A.D. that of the Spartans, on the one 


1 The reader substitutes for each Hebrew letter in a word a 
letter from the other half of the alphabet, the letters inter- 
changed being equidistant from the extremes. Thus in English 
A and Z, Band Y would interchange. 

2 So Kennedy, as cited, § 24. 
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hand, who educated by custom, not by theoretic in- 
struction (20ecw éraldevor, of Jyots), and, on the other, 
with that of the Athenians and the rest of the Greeks, 
who contented themselves with theoretic instruction, and 
neglected practice, he says : ‘ But our law-giver very care- 
fully combined the two. For he neither left the practice 
of morals silent, nor the teaching of law unperformed’* 
(c. Ap. 216 f quoted by Schiirer). The knowledge 
and practice of the Law thus set forth was to be the 
common possession of the whole nation, and the life- 
work of every Israelite. It began in early youth in the 
Jantily circle, was carried (as we shall see) a stage 
further in the seZool, and continued in the synagogue, 
to which was also attached (for higher studies) the 

scribes’ college (Beth ham-midrash ; see § 21).} 
We have already seen that the necessity of (orally) 
instructing the children in the written Law was insisted 
upon comparatively early (see the exhorta- 


14 Tha _ tions in D enumerated above, § 4). This, 
elementary ; 

as has been pointed out, would be, as a 

school.? rule, the duty of the parents. From the 


great importance attached to the early education of 
children, however, even in Proverbs (¢.g. 226) — and 
this would naturally be enhanced with the elaboration 
of scribal tradition — it was inevitable that some system 
of popular elementary education should be organised. 
When, then, was this effected? According to the 
Jcrusalem Talmud (Kéthwboth, 811, p. 326) it was the 
work of the famous scribe Simon ben-Shetach, the 
brother of Queen Alexandra (reigned 78-69 B, c.). 

Simon's ordinance runs thus 2 'That the children shall attend 
the elementary school’ (pot mad padia_mpirnn view). Te 
has been pointed out (eg. by Kennedy, as cited 5 24} that 
fhe meaning of the regulation is not free from arnbiguity. It 
may also he interpreted to mean that attendance on schools 
already existing was henceforth to be compulsory.’ 

In view of the fact that Simon's enactment is the 
second of three (apparently closely connected) marriage 
regulations added by him to the statute-book (see 
the passage in full in Derenbourg, “st. 108), it is 
natural to suppose that it refers to attendance at existing 
schools rather than to the institution of such schools for 
the first time. The context certainly suggests that a 
hitherto neglected or half-performed duty was to be 
henceforth rigidly enforced. If, as is possible, for 
the higher (professional) teaching of the scribes, colleges 
(enon ‘na; see below, § ar) had already come into 
existence, it is hard to suppose that preparatory schools 
for these had not been organised already, especially when 
it is remembered that schools of the Greek type had been 
established in Jerusalem for a long time (see above, § 1/). 
It is quite in accordance, also, with the forward movement 
of the Pharisaic party in the reign of Alexandra that 
measures should have been taken for extending the 
scope of these schools, and thus more widely diffusing 
Pharisaic principles among thepeople (cpISRAEL, §80 #*). 
May it not, too, have been designed by means of them 
to check and counteract the more extreme forms of the 
surrounding Greek education? There seems, therefore, 
no good reason for rejecting the tradition respecting 
Simon's efforts on behalf of popular education, though 
Schurer dismisses the famous scribe's claims with un- 
usual curtness. 'This Simon ben Shetach,' we are 
told, ‘is quite a meeting-point for all kinds of myths’ 
(G/¥” 2353=ET 449). The same scholar following the 
tradition of the Babylonian Talmud (Basa Bathkré 21u) 
ascribes the complete organisation of the elementary 
school to Joshua ben-Gamla (Gamaliel),who was high 
priest about 63-65 A.D. 


1 Unfortunately the earliest Hebrew literature dealing with 
these subjects (the Mishna), though it contains earlier material, 
was not as a whole compiled and written down till the second 
century A.D. The quotations from the Mishnic treatise Pike 
Absth (cited as A doth) are numbered in this article according to 
Strack’s edition of the Hebrew text. 

2 Heb. sap mn, 6¢¢h hasstpher=‘ House of the Book.’ For 
other names see § 17 end. 
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The passage runs as follows: 'Truly may it be remembered 
to this man's credit! Joshua ben-Gamla is his name. If he 
had not lived, the Law would have been forgotten in Israel. 
For at first, he who had a father was taught the Law by him, be 
who had none did not learn the Law. . » Afterwards it was 
ordained, that teachers of boys should be appointed in Jeru- 
salem. . . . Rut (even this did not suffice, for) he who had a 
father was sent to school by him, he who had none did not go 
there. Then it was ordained that teachers should he appointed 
1m every province, and that boys of the age of sixteen or seventeen 
should he sentto them. But he whose teacher was angry with 
him ran away, till Joshua hen-Gamla came, and enacted that 
teachers should he appointed in every province and in every 


town (yt a ban AMID) 37D $55), and children of six or 
seven years old brought to them.’ 


As the measures of Joshna obviously presuppose that 
there had been boys' schools for some time (Schiirer, 
ziid.) the two traditions are not really inconsistent. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Simon's earlier 
efforts, especially as regards the provincial schools, had 
been attended with only partial success, owing to the 
political and religious troubles of the time. Certainly 
if Josephus’s statement regarding Herod’s attendance 
at school (Ant.xv.105) be correct— though doubtless 
the school in question conformed to the Greek rather 
than to the Jewish type—we may fairly infer that some- 
time before 40 B.c. schools had been instituted, at any 
rate in the larger towns. That they existed in the time 
of Jesus, ‘though not as a general and established 
institution,’ is admitted by Schiirer. It is decidedly 
curious that the word ‘ school’ should not occur before 
the NT, and in the NT only once—viz., of the lecture 
room of a Greek rhetorician at Ephesus (cxoA#, Acts 
199).1 The explanation, probably, is that the school 
(in both its elementary and its higher forms) was so 
intimately associated with the synagogue that in ordinary 
speech the two were not distinguished. The term 
“ synagogue’ included its schools. 

Thus it is said(/adkat Jes., § 257) that the synagogues in 
Jerusalem had eacha Béth Stpher and a Beth Valid G.e., the 
lower and the upper divisions of the school). 

The statement that Jerusalem was destroyed because schools 
and school children ceased to be there (Shadéath, 119), is 
obviously only a rhetorical way of emphasising the importance 
attached to the school in the Talmudic period; as also the 
similar one : ‘Jerusalem was destroyed because the instructors 


were not respected’ (zé¢d.). According to the /adkat Jes. (2.c.} 
Jerusalem, about the same period, possessed 480 schools ! 


There is no doubt that during the period under 
review either the synagogue proper (which was to be 
found in every Jewish town and village of any import- 
ance) or a room within its precincts was used for school 
purposes (the references are Bérakhoth, 17a, with Rashi, 
Ta'inith, 236, Kiddishin, 30a). 

The teacher's house also was sometimes requisitioned (hence 
the name R199 M2 ‘teacher's house ’—d.¢ ,school: Hamburger). 


Special buildings also were built as children's schools, but how 
early is quite uncertain. According to the Targum (Jerus. i, 
Gen. 33 1) the patriarch Jacob erected a college (Xu) ‘2) in 
Succoth ! 


The classical passage for determining the gradations 

of the teaching profession is found in the Mishnic 

. Sé#€915 (ed. Surenh. 3 308; 

HE Passage i ; 

15. Teachers, the sage can be seen also in Buxtorf, 
Lex., ed. Fischer, 378 u). 

It runs as follows :*R. Eliezer the Great says: Since the 
destruction of the Temple the sages (xan) have begun to he 
like the scribes( 5p), and the scribes like the master (of the 
school, x77), and the master like the uneducated.’ It has been 
usual to identify the Zazz@z (master) of the school with the 
fazzdin (minister) of the synagogue (nD [3 =bmqpérns 
‘minister,’ Lk. 420). Thus Buxtorf (Zc.) renders the second 


clause of the above ‘et scrihre sicut minister synagogre.’ It has 
been pointed out, however, by the latest writer on the subject 








1 The ‘schoolmaster '(matSevris, Rom. 220) is however men; 
tioned, as well as the ‘tutor’ (ra:deywyds), and the 'teacher 
(SuSdoKados). 

2 'Curiously enough in the Latin documents of the Middle 
Ages the synagogue was also termed Scofa (school)'; J. Jacobs, 
Jewish Year Book, '96, p. 191- So also J. Simon (L’éduca- 
tion chea les Juifsy who speaking of the synagogue as it existed 
in France in the early Middle Ages, says : 'La synagogue ¢tait 
une école autant qu’un lieu de culte.” La priére n’avait d’ef+ 
ficacité que si elle était accompagnée de l'étude.’ 
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(Kennedy) that pa is a word of genera! application, meaning 
* overseer” “inspector,” or the like; and its exact significance 
has to he hecided by the context,’1 The context of the above 
passage, as also of the other Mishna passage usually cited in 
this connection (Sadbazh 13), in the absence of the qualifying 
word ppj37 (‘synagogue’), requires us to render ‘overseer’ or 
“master (G4 the school). That the two offices were not identical 
further appears from the fact that, whereas the Zazzéz of the 
synagogue occupied a low positionin the social scale (he was a 
kind of sexton, and his duties included such menial offices as 
the whipping of criminals [AZe&kdth 3 12]), the kazzdéx of the 
school, being a teacher, would share the social prestige attaching 
to the teaching profession. 

The three grades of teachers, then, are sage and 
scribe (who taught in the scribes’ college), and the 
elementary school teacher officially designated hazzdn 
(the general term is mpy3°n ssp or spbp alone). From 
the manner in which the three classes are connected in 
the above-cited passage Kennedy infers that the Zazzan, 
no less than the scribe and the sage, belonged to the 
powerful guild of the scribes, called in the NT ‘ doctors 
C the law,’ vopodiddcxanror. 

This would help to explain the fact that ‘doctors of the law’ 
or teachers were, according to Lk. (517), to he found in ‘every 
village (kwpy) of Galilee and Judza.’ Whilst every village 
would, with its synagogue, possess an elementary school, it is 
impossible to suppose that there were colleges for higher 
teaching in equally large numbers. 

The extraordinary honour in which the teaching 

16. Thei profession was held in this period is shown 
yee by the respectful form of address employed 
status, by the people. 

The usual formula was ‘ Rabbi’ (195, 7addi, never a title in NT) 
‘my great one’=‘my master’ (see further under RABBI). Raé 
gradually acquired the meaning ‘teacher.’ It is thus used ina 
saying attrihuted to Jéshiia ben-Pérachiah (and cent. Be.) 
‘make unto thyself a Rad’ (Adoth 16). In the Mishna Rad 
and Talmid are master and scholar (see ¢.g., the passage cited 
below). 

In the interview with Nicodemus, Jesus himself 
recognises the high distinction of the teachei‘s office 
(Jn. 310) : Art thou the teacher (6 &édexados= pon, 
the highest grade) in Israel?’ 

In later times this was carried to an even greater extent. 
Thus R. Eliezer (2nd cent. A.D.) says : ‘Let the honour of thy 
disciple (Zaéweid) be dear unto thee as the honour of thine 
associate and the honour of thine associate as the fear of thy 
master (R@é); and the fear of thy master as the fear of Heaven’ 
(Aéoth 412). The honour tohe paid toa teacher even exceeded 
that due to parents (Hérdyoth13 a. [See further on this 
suhject the notes in C. Taylor, Adéoth(}71, or Spiers, School 
Systent of the Talmud, 16 7. (’98).] 

: The later rules regarding the ger 

17. Qualifica-_ The late eardine hepa! 

tions, etc qualifications and competency of the 

1 0G. teacher are elaborate (seeSpiers, op. zt, 
13h). 


For our purpose little can he quoted. According to a saying 
ascribed to Hillel, piety and learning gotogether; and an even 
temper is essential to a teacher (Adoth 25). So according to 
1Tim. 32 2Tim. 224 Tit. 1 7an éwiexomes should be Sdaxnrexds 
and not épyéAos (Taylor af. cz, 31). The former of Hillel's 
maxims may be illustrated also from Ada¢h de Rabbi Nathan ii, = 
‘Woe to him who is occupied with the Torah and has no ’fear 
of God.’ According to a dictum ascribed to R. Eliezer an 
unmarried man was not permitted to teach in the schools (yy 
opp wd? xd awe vd pew Mishna, Kiddishin 413). A woman 
also was ineligible (27d.). 

According to the rule of the profession all the work 
of the scribes, both educational and judicial, was to be 
gratuitous. *Make not them (the words of Torah) a 
crown to glory in; nor an axe to live by’ (Adoth 456), 
well expresses the principle. In practice its observance 
was difficult— perhaps possible only in the case of 
judicial work (cp Mishna, Béekhoréth 4 6). Itis impossible 
to suppose that the elementary school teachers in the 
provinces can have laboured without fee or reward. 

Paul (1 Cor. 93-78 etc.) certainly claimed the right of mainten- 
ance from those to whom he preached, though he preferred to 
live by practising his trade. Similarly the teachers of the Law 


1 In the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser II], Zazéaw is the 
regular official designation of the governor of acity. Similarly 
in the Amarna letters it is an Official title of honour (= 
“governor 

2 ‘So,the modern teachersat the great Cairo “university” [el- 


Azhar), (Che. Jod and Sod, 124.) 
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— especially, perhaps, some of the rich doctors in Jerusalem — 
may have sometimes taught gratuitously. This, however can 
hardly have been the rule, though the rabbis, like Paul,’ had 
usually learned and practised a trade. The combination of 
study with a handicraft is strongly enforced (Adoth 2 a: 
‘Excellent is Torah study together with worldly business, for 
the practice of them both puts iniquity out of remembrance.” 
Contrast Ecclus. 3825 : ‘How shall he become wise that 
holdeth the plough,’ etc.). See HANDICRAFTS. 

In the Aramaic of the period 8750 (= Heb. bail] ‘scribe’) 
probably already means ‘teacher,’ since x45p myn (Z.e., ‘house of 
the teacher’) is one of the early names of the elementary school. 
Cp also 1 Ch. 258 Targ. Another— apparently a general and 
later— name for school is *4y3px=ox0A%. Thesupposed mention 
of ‘schools’ in Sé¢#@9g9 (Surenh. 3291) rests upon a mistake. 
The passagestates that since the time of Jose (?140-130 Bc) the 
mi>190N ceased; but moor here can hardly mean ‘schools.’ 
See Schurer, G/V®) 2, $25 n. 135 [> ET 4 357 n. 135],(8) § 25, 
iy, n. 16. 

(u) Entrance-age and previous training. — As to 

‘ entrance-age the available evidence is 
- aaa unfortunately of too late a date to be 
oe of much value for our purpose. 

The passage usually cited here forms an appendix to Aboth 
(521), and belongs to the post-Talmudic period (Schurer). It 
runs as follows:—‘At five years old, Scripture (sapn): at ten, 


Mishna; at thirteen, the commandments 5 at fifteen Talmud ; 
at eighteen, the bridal, etc.’ The universal Talmuhic rule is 
expressed in the advice of Rah (Abba Aréka, begin. 3rd cent. 
A.D.) to the elementary schoolmaster : ‘Do not receive a boy 
into school before his sixth year’ (Ké¢h#bath 50 a). 

A certain amount of instruction had, however, been 
given in the earlier period by the father, from whom 
the child would learn to repeat the first verse of the 
Shémd (Dt.64), and other short sentences of Scripture 
(Baba Bathré 20a, Sukké 42u). Though the Law was 
not in the strict sense binding upon children they were 
accustomed to its requirements from an early age. 

Thus, according to the Mishna, the elders were to enjoin upon 
children sabbath observance (Shaédath 166); one or two years 
before the legal age fasting preparatory to the requirements of 
the Day of Atonement was to he hegun (Yésé@8 4). Children 
were hound to the usual prayer (an earlier form of the Shémdneh 


‘Esréh), and to grace at table Gian nz13, Bérakhbth 3 3). 

The utilisation of certain rites, within the domestic 
circle, for educating the child’s religious consciousness 
is already a feature of the pentateuchal precepts (Ex. 
1226 7. 138, passover; cp. Dt. 620, Josh. 46).!_ This 
was also extended to public worship. Boys had to be 
present at the tenderest age in the Temple at the chief 
festivals (Chug. 11)2; a boy ‘whono longer needs his 
mother’ must observe the feast of tabernacles (Swkké 
28). At the first signs of puberty (Vzddé 6 rr) the young 
Israelite was bound to the strict observance of the Law, 
and henceforth was (what in the later period was called) 
a Bar-misvah (my 12, 2.€., subject to [son of] legal 
requirements [the commands]). 

As knowledge of the Law was the chief thing, and as 
great importance was attached to the public reading 

: of it in the synagogue —a privilege which 
eee was open to any competent Israelite (cp 
of. ouney: Lk. 416 f.)—it follows that reading was 
one of the principal subjects of instruction in the 
elementary school (cp Acts1521). Writing also was 
taught. 

With this agrees the testimony of Josephus, who says : ‘He 
(Moses) commanded to instruct children in the elements of 
knowledge (ypéupara= the elements of knowledge, reading and 
writing),3 to teach them to walk according to the laws, and to 


know the deeds of their forefathers’ (c. Af.112; for other 
passages see Schurer, of. c7#, 2357 [ET447,A]). 


It must be remembered, however, that writing, being 
a much more difficult art than reading, would be less 
widely diffused. 








1 The questioning by the child, only in an expanded form, is 
still a feature of the Passover rite. Cp The Revised Hagada, 
ed. A. A. Green, 27. 

2 It may be inferred from Lk. 242 that those who dwelt at a 
+stance from Jerusalem would not take part in the pilgrimages 
till their twelfth year. 

2 In Ju. 715 ypéupara means(sacred) 600k warning (especially 
as pursued by the scribes; cp ypapparevs) rather than the 
elements of learning. Cp Acts 2624. 
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‘ 

The swift writer’ of the Psalmist (—»>"5)p, Ps. 451 [2]} no 
doubt belonged to a learned class. In the period of the Mishna 
also the ‘writers’ evidently formed a special guild, something 
like’that of the ‘scriveners’ of the Middle Ages (cp Shadbath 


lz where ‘the writer’ [npnda= Libellarius] ‘with his reed’ 
porwdipa=xdrapos] is mentioned. Sucha statement, therefore, 
as that during the Bar-Kokhba revolt the cry of the school 
youth in Bethar was : ‘If the enemy comes against us we will 
go up against them with these writing styli in order to poke out 
their eyes’ (Gz¢¢iz 60 wu), must he read critically. 

Probably the elements of arithmetic Hise were taught 
in the elementary school. 

See Ginsburg in Kitto, B762. Cye., art. ‘Education,’ and note 
that a knowledge of the axzthmetical method of exegesis called 
gematria) [yyry3=yewperpia] is presupposed on, the part of his 
readers by the writer of Rev, 1317 A See Numbers. 

As the name House of the Book implies, the one 
text-book of the schools was the sacred writings; and 
this to a Jew meant—and means—above all else the 
Pentateuch, which has always enjoyed a primacy of 
honour in the Jewish canon. That the rest of the OT 
also was read and studied is shown (to take an in- 
stance) by the large use made of the prophetic literature 
and of the Psalms, for popular purposes, in the pages 
of the NT. 


Not improbably instruction in the Law at this period 
(as later) commenced with Leviticus, acquaintance with 
which would be important to every Jew when the 
Temple sacrifices were actually offered. When these 
had ceased the reason given for beginning with Leviticus 
was.a fancifyl one ( Sacrifices are pure, and children 
are pure [from sins]; let the pure be occupied with that 
which is pure’ A¢idrash Rabba). 

Great care was evidently taken that the texts used— 
at any rate of the Pentateuch— should be as accurate 
as possible (cp Mt. 518, Pésdchim, 112n; and note 
that the LXX conforms to the received Hebrew text in 
the Pentateuch more strictly than elsewhere). This care 
would extend, too, to the reading aloud of the Sacred 
Books, accuracy of pronunciation, etc., being insisted 
on; the books themselves were, of course, read (as in 
the public services) in the original ‘sacred tongue’ 
(Hebrew). though the language of everyday life in 
Palestine was already Aramaic, which was employed 
(in the synagogues) in interpreting the sections of 
Scripture there read (see TEXT). 

Though it is evident from the statements of Jose- 
phus (Ani.xx. 112} that the systematic study of foreign 
languages formed no part of a Palestinian Jew’s regular 
education, the fact that, during this period, the popula- 
tion of Palestine outside Judzea was without exception 
of a mixed character, consisting of Jews, Syrians, and 
Greeks intermingled, whilst Jerusalem itself was con- 
stantly being visited by foreign-speaking Jews and 
proselytes (cp Acts 25 7%), who even had their own syna- 
gogues in the Holy City (Acts69), makes it practically 
certain that Greek at least cannot have been altogether 
unfamiliar to the (Aramaic- speaking) Judaeans (cp 
HIELLENISM, § 3). 

For the abounding indications of indirect Greek influence on 
Jewish life of the N T and earlier period see Schiirer 226 4 (ET 
329 /). On the question discussed above, his conclusion is, ‘ it 
is Brobable thata slight acquaintance with Greek was pretty 
widely diffused, and that the more educated classes used it 
without difficulty.” It should he noted that the inscription on 
the cross was written in Hebrew, Latin, and Greek (In. 19197). 
According. to tradition (Sa#k.17@) a knowledge of Greek was 
essential in order to qualify for membership of the Sanhedrin. 
Possibly Hebrew with an admixture of Greek words (cp the 
language of the Mishna) was still sfo#e in learned circles. To 
illustrate the later estimation of Greek two quotations must 
suffice : ‘What need,’ says Rabbi (7.¢., Judah the Holy, Compiler 
of the Mishna, and cent. A.D.), ‘has one in Palestine to learn 
Syriac @é, Aramaic the language of the country)? One 
should learn either Hebrew or Greek’ (Sé¢4 49@). ‘The Torah 
may be translated only into Greek, because only by Greek can 
it he adequately rendered’ (Jerus. Megillah1 8). 


Both the extent and the limits of Greek influence on 


1 The reader substitutes for a word another the sum of the 
numerical values of whose letters is the same. Thus 666— 
Cesar Nero Grn3 pp) 
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Palestinian Jewish life can be very well illustrated by 
the Jewish view of games, gymnastics, etc. (see 
HELLENISM, § 5). It is well known that the erection 
of a gymnasium in Jerusalem by the Hellenisers in the 
Maccabean period called forth the indignant protest of 
the strict party (see above, § 11). This continued to 
be the attitude of Icgal Judaism, even Josephus de- 
nouncing the theatre and amphitheatre as un-Jewish 
(Ant. xv. 81). In time, however, even the most pious 
modified this rigid puritanism, and tales are actually 
told of the gymnastic skill of famous Rabbis (e.g, Simon 
ben-Gamaliel, Svea, 58a). The bath, originally a 
Greek institution, became entirely naturalized, and was 
given a Hebrew name (yr). We even find a Talmudic 
precept enjoining every father to teach his son swimming 
(Kiddishin, 29a). 

The characteristic method both of teaching and of 

learningwas cozstant repetition. Hence 
20. eee of mw, prop. to repeat, comes to mean both 

Study, SUC to tench and to learn (see above, § 3). 

The following dictum is ascribed to R. ‘Akiba(2nd cent. A.D.): 
‘ The teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the 
pupils by clear reasons, as well as by /reguent repetitions, until 
they thoroughly understand the matter, and are able to recite it 
with great fluency’ (‘Av#bin 546). The pupil was to repeat the 
lesson aloud‘: ‘Open thy mouth_that the subject of thy study 
may abide with thee and live’ (‘Zradin, 54a). 

Oral instruction is often referred to in NT—e.9., in 
Rom. 218; cp Lk. 14 (cp CatEcuise). In Jerome’s 
time (4th cent. a.p.} Jewish children in Palestine had 
to learn by heart the alphabet in the regular and the 
reverse order. He reproaches the Pharisees with always 
repeating, never reflecting. 

Jerome notes the remarkable powers of memory thus de- 
veloped : In childhood they acquire the complete vocabulary 
of their language, and learn to recite all the generations from 
Adam to Zeruhbabel with as much accuracy and facility, as if 
they were simply giving their names’ (see S. Krauss in /OR 
6231, where the reff. are given). The ‘endless genealogies’ 
of Tim. 1 4 may be afurthe: illustration (but see GENEALOGIES 
i., § 4, second note). Repetition with fellow scholars is recom- 
mended (7a@'dnithk 7 a). In teaching, mechanical devices fir 
assisting the memory were used (s#emzoria technica 2cp Mishna, 
Shékaline v.. and elsewhere, and Buxt. Lex. [ed. Fischer, 6774], 
5.B. Np)» 

The idiosyncrasy of the pupil was to be considered 
(Prov. 226, ‘Abddé Zara 19 a). Instruction was to be 
methodical and given with a high sense of responsibility 
(Pésdchim 3a, and Abésth 311). 

Regarding school discipline the later rules are elaborate. 

Perhaps the following may he mentioned. Partiality on 
the part of the teacher was to he avoided (Ta‘drith 24 &). 
Punctuality is insisted upon (Aé¢ha#6éth 111 6). Punishments 
were mild, the Rabbinical rules in this respect showing amarked 
advance on the ideas of Ben-Sira. Thus reliance in the case of 
older scholars who proved refractory was placed in the chastening 
effect of the public opinion of class-fellows (Basa Bathré 21 a). 
In the case of young children, when punishment was necessary 
it was to he administered with a strap (27d). 

The pedagogic ideal of the period was realised in R. Eliezer— 
a preceptor of R. ‘Akiha—who is compared to ‘a plastered 
cistern that loseth not a drop’ (448th 286). 

That the usual position of the scholar was on the 
ground, facing the teacher, appears from Acts 223 
(rapa rods wédas Tayadepr). 

Cp Lk. 246 1039 and the saying ascribed tg R. Jose: ‘Let 
thy house be a meeting-place for the wise jand powder thyself 
inthe dust of thetr feet’ (Absth 14). Benches bppp= subsellia) 
were a later innovation (Bérakhoth, 28a). In some cases it 
would be convenient for teacher or taught to stand (Acts 1316 
Mt. 182); but this was not the rule. These remarks largely 
apply to the scribal college. 

Besides the elementary school there were also colleges 
for higher training, where those who were to devote 

=.» themselves to the study of the Law (both 

* aluos written and oral) attended (ysp7 nz, 

Ones. eth ham-midrash, ‘house of study’; 
another name is paw, Megillé 28 a). These, too, 
were usually attached (at any rate when the system had 
been developed) to the synagogues. No doubt they 
grew out of assemblies in private houses (cp 4d0th 14 
cited above), which probably still continued to be used 
in some cases for this purpose. In Jerusalem the 


temple (z.¢., the colonnades or some other space of the 
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outer court) was often so utilised (Lk. 246 Mt. 2123 
etc.). Thus the famous scribes and ‘doctors of the 
law’ taught, their instruction being chiefly catechetical 
-~a method which has left its impress upon the style of 
the Mishna. Questions, asked and answered by teacher 
and disciple alike, counter-questions, parables, debates, 
allegories, riddles, stories—such were the methods em- 
ployed. They throw an interesting light on NT forms 
of teaching. 

Thus (for instance) the Rabbinic parables, like those of the NT, 
are commonly introduced by some such formula as ‘ Towhat isthe 
mitter like?’ (445), The fuller consideration of these an1 
other points (¢.g., the extent of the studies pursued in the Beth 
Hammidrash) belongs to the article SCRIBES (g.v.). 

What has been said above applies exclusively to boys. 
For the education of girls no public provision was made. 
22. Education From birth to marriage they remained 

“ats under the mother's care. With their 

Girls. brothers they would learn those simple 
lessons in morality and religion which a mother knows 
so well liow to instil. Special care would, of course, be 
given to their training in the domestic arts; but the 
higher studies (both sacred and secular) were considered 
to be outside a woman's sphere. Reading, however, 
and perhaps writing, were taught to girls, and they 
were made familiar with the written, but not the oral, 
Law. Strangely enough, too, they were apparently 
encouraged to acquire a foreign language, especially 
Greek (J. Péch 26). That great importance was 
attached to girls' education from an early period appears 
from Ecclus. 724 f., 2610 f., 429 f- 

Above all, the ideal of Jewish womanhood was that of 
the virtuous (or capable) wife, actively engaged in the 
management of her household, and in the moral and 
religious training of her children (Prov. 3110-29). 

It must not be supposed that the system of education 
sketched above was the only one to be found in Palestine 

; during the period. As has already 
23. Conclusion. been pointed out, there were doubtless 
Jewish as well as Greek-speaking centres within the 
Holy Land where schools of the Greek type flourished. 
Among the Jewish communities abroad, too, which 
doubtless possessed schools with their synagogues, 
Greek influence would be especially felt. Still, in all 
Jewish centres the dominant note was the same. Educa- 
tion was almost exclusively religious. Its foundation 
was the text of Scripture, and its highest aim to train 
up its disciples in the fear of God which is based 
upon a detailed knowledge of the Law. The noble 
precept ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
even when he ‘is old he will not depart from it' (Prov. 
226) is re-echoed, in more prosaic language, in the 
Talmud: ‘If we do not keep our children to religion 
while they are young, we shall certainly not be able to 
do so in later years’ (Yamd 82a). The means by which 
this could be accomplished — asthe Jewish teachers were 
the first to perceive—was a system of definite religious 
training in the schools. 

In thus endowing its children with a possession which 
lived in intellect, conscience, and heart, Judaism en- 
trenched itself within an impregnable stronghold. For 
it is undoubtedly the love of sacred study, instilled in 
school and synagogue, that has saved the Jewish race 
from extinction. The beautiful saying, attributed to 
R. Judah the Holy: 'The world exists only by the 
breath of school-children,' has its justification—at any 
rate as regards the Jewish world—in the later history of 
the Jewish people. 


On the subject generally the following works may be referred 
to: Ozhler, 'Padagogik d. AT,' in Schmid’s Axcyclopédie 
ee a. gesammten Erzichungs- und Unter- 

24, Bibliography. +zckéswesen, vol. 5 ; Hamburger, REJ, 
‘96 (reprint), vol. 1, art. ‘Erziehnng'; 

2, ‘ Lehrer,’ ‘ Lehrhaus,” £ Schule,’ ‘ Schiiler,' Unterricht,’ etc. 
(a mine of information, hut mainly for the later period); 
Schiirer, G7), 2305 %, ‘Die Schriftgelehrsamkeit’ (ET, 
Div. ii, vol. 1 § 25), 2419, % ‘Schule und Synagoge” (ET, 
Div. ii. vol. 2,'§ 27, where the literature is given); Ginsburg 
in Kitto’s B72, Cyclop.(8), art. ‘ Education’ (conservative, but 
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useful and interesting) ; to which may now he added A. R. S. 
Kennedy's art. ‘Education,’ cited above, in Hastings’ D2, 
Lane's Modesn Egyptians, chap. 2, ‘Infancy and Early 
Education,’ contains valuable illustrative matter. The subject 
is also discussed in Edersheim, Sketches ¢ Jewish Social 
Life, etc. (chaps. 7/4), Life and Times of Jesus, etc. 1225 7, 
and History é the Jewish Nation (ed. White), 2777 [’96], 
(Jewish philosophy, art, and science are also fully discussed in 
this volume); Laurie, “/zstorizcal Survey & Pre-Carristian 
Education, 69-105 ['95]; L. Liw, Die Lebensalter in d. jiid. 
Literatur, 130f ['75] ;and S. Schechter, Studies tx Judaism, 


43. The relevant sections in Benzinger and Nowack (HA), 
3a, ag not be overlooked. 7 


Of monographs and special treatises the following are the 
most important :—J. Lewit, Darstellung ad. theoretischen u. 
braktischen Pidagogik in jad. Altertum, '96 5 E. van Gelder 


Die Votkschule d. gid, Altertunts,’92 5J- Simon, Z’£ducation 
et Vinstruction des Enfants chez les Anciens Juifs@), '8t ; 
Seidel, Veber die Pédagogik d. Proverbien, ’75 (with which 
compare pager Rel, Life); M. Duschak, Schulgesetzgebung 
und Methodik d.alten Israetiten, 72. 

For the Talmudic period (in English) Spiers, The School 
System € the Talmudl?), '98, may be mentioned. There are 
many books on Jewish education of this later period (see Strack, 
Einl, inden Thalimud?), 128 titles). Other references have heen 
given in the body of the present article. G. H. B. 


EGG ($3), Deut. 226; see Fow Ls, ¢ 4, SCoRPION. 


EGLAH (7230, ‘ young cow.’ £ 68; arAa [AL]; in 
28. airad [B]. -rac [A]; in rCh. ada [B]. ep. [L]5 
raAa [Jes]. Mother CF David's son ITHREAM (¢.v.), 
258.35 1Ch. 33. It is doubtful whether ‘wife of 
David' in 2 §, 35 is correct or not. ‘ David' might be 
a scribe's error for some other name; Abigail (v. 3) is 
called ‘ wife of Nabal’ (her first husband). So Well- 
hausen, Driver, Budde. According to a late exegetical 
tradition, however (see Jer. Quest. Hebr. on 28. 35 
623, and Lag. Proph. Chald. p. xviii), Eglah was 
Michal, daughter of Saul, David's first wife. ‘This 
view is also that of Thcnius and Klostermann, and is 
plausible. To stop short here, however, would be 
impossible. No early writer would have written 
Eglah meaning Michal. The most probable explana- 
tion is suggested by 2 Ch. 1128. mbay is a corruption of 
Spay, 'Abihail,’ the name given to the mother of 
JERIMOTH (g.v.); or rather Ithream. ben David, in 
2 Ch. Ze, We now understand @®'s reading aryad 
(acyad?) in 28.35, and can do justice to the late 
Jewish tradition respecting Eglah. For almost certainly 
bop (¢ Michal’) also is a corruption of bran, § Abihail.' 
See ITHREAM, MICHAL. T.K.C 


EGLAIM corny, probably ‘place of a reservoir’? 


—-or a softened form of O*?33? on form of name see 
Names, € 107—aradeim [B], -AM elim [XAQ], 
GALLIM), a town of Moab (Is. 158), mentioned together 
with BEER-ELIM in such a way as to suggest that it lay 
on the §, frontier. Beer-elim, however, should rather 
be read ‘in Elealeh’ (close to the N. frontier). Eglaim 
must therefore have been on the S. border, and Eusebius 
and Jerome identify it with ayadderp (Agallim), a village 
8R. m. S. from Areopolis (OS, 22861 9810). T. K. c. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (MY>v nbyy), mea- 
tioned in the RV of the prophecy against Moab. Is. 
15s (AamaAte « . » TpleTHC [BNAQT']) Jer. 4824 
(arreAlan cadaceia [B], om. &*, nz. ele Cadica 
[87], -Aia [AQ], cadtcia [A], cadacia [Q]). 
The rendering adopted by Graf and others ‘the 
third Eglath' implies that there were three places of 
this name near together. Whether such a title as 
«the third Eglath" is probable in a poem the reader 
may judge. Duhm and Marti take the words to be an 
insertion from Jer. 4¢. ; Cheyne, however (see LUHITH), 
snpposes awhy nbay to be a corruption of obay abyn, 
‘the ascent of EGLAim [g.v.],' cancelling as a dittogram 
‘the ascent of LuuitH [g.v.}." According to the 
rendering of AV and of RV™8- (‘an heifer of three 
years') the crying of Moab is compared to a thwarted 
heifer, one which in its third year is on the point of 
being broken in; others regard ‘heifer’ as a meta- 
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phorical description of Zoar (cp Hos. 10xx); but one 
expectsnypuip noay, cp Gen, 159.1 


EGLON (})92Y, § 77; cp EcLan, EcLam, erhwm 
[BAL]), the king of Moab, who oppressed Israel for 
eighteen years. He was finally killed by the Ben- 
jamite EHUD [¢.v., i, (1)], who at the head of his 
tribesmen destroyed all the Moabites W. of Jordan 
(Judg. 312-30). That Moab was aided by Ammon and 
Amalek is probably an exaggeration due to D; cp Bu. 
&i.Sa. 99. From the fact that Eglon seized Jericho 
{v. 13) it is often assumed (cpeg., Jos.} that this was 
the scene of his assassination. This, however, does not 
agree with the finale, and since Gilgal lies between 
Jericho and the fords of Moab, we must assume from 
vv. 18 f. 26 that his residence was E. of Gilgal, most 
probably in Moab. SeeJUDGES,8§ 6, 16(beg.}; SEIRATH. 

EGLON (})23 ; @B4L commonly oAOAAAM?: BE in 
Josh. 1036 12121539, erAwN), a town in the Shéphélah 
of Judah, mentioned with Lachish and Bozkath (Josh. 
1539 iAeadaded [BA]). Debir, its king, joined the 
league against Joshua which was headed by ADONIZEDEK 





EGYPT 


[¢.v.], and perished with the other kings (Josh. 101-37 
[v.5 od0Adax (A); v. 36 BAom.]; cp 1212 atau [B], 
eyAwy [F], -« [A]). That Adullam takes its place in @ 
of Josh. 10 is plainly a mistake, which has led Eusebius 
and Jerome astray (OS 25345 11821). The name of 
Eglon survives in that of Kk, ‘Ajldn,1 16 m. NE. 
of Gaza, and 2 m. N. of Tell el-Hesy (LacuisH). 
On this site, however, ‘there is very little extent of 
artificial soil, very little pottery, and what there is shows 
Roman age.’ On the other hand, there is a zed/, 35 m. 
S. of Tell el-Hesy, the site of which Petrie considers 
only second in importance to that of Tell el-Hesy, and, 
though he has not explored it, he pronounces it to be 
the ancient Eglon. So far as can be seen on the 
surface, Teli Nejilek (so it is called) is of the same age 
as Tell el-Hesy, though it may have been ruined earlier 
(PEFOQ,’90, p. 162). Unluckily, however, it is wholly 
covered with an Arab cemetery (Flinders Petrie PZ/Q, 
"90, p. 226). Tell ‘Ajlan may represent the ruins of 
a later town, built after the overthrow of the ancient 
city; this is a suggestion which may or may not be 
confirmed by excavation. T.K. C. 


EGYPT’ 


CONTENTS. 


Name (§ + 

Description (8§ 2-9). 

People, Tanguage, etc. (8§ 10.12). 
Religion (§§ 73-19). 

Literature (§§ 20-26). 


Institutions (§§ 27-32). 
Trade, etc. (§§ 33-35). 
Art § 367). 
Miscellaneous(§$ 38-40). 
History (8$ 42-44). 


Old Finite (8§ 45-48) . 
Middle Empire (§§ 49-52) . 
New Empire(§§ 53-60). 
Dynasties 20-25 ($§ 61-€6). 
Dynasties 26-34 ($§ 67-74). 


MAPS 


x. Egypt proper (after col. 1240). 
2, Oases (see Nos. 1 and 4). 


The name used by us, after the example of the 
classic nations,? for the country on the banks of the 
Nile, seems to have been really the designa- 

1. Name. tion of the capital Memphis—/a(¢)-a-ptak, 
cuneiform Hikubta (An. Tub. nos. 53, 37), translated 
‘Hoaiorla= Egypt—and more primitively that of its 


1 See Dietrich in Merx. Archiv, 13427 

2 Repertories for Egypt in general are Jolowicz, Biblioth- 
Aeg. 1858-61, and Prince Ihrahim Hilmy, 7%¢ Lit. of Egypt 
and the Sudan, 1886-88, _The current literature is given in the 
Orientalische Bibliographic. For scientificinvestigations, the 
following journals must be consulted : 2%, 4 Aeg. Sprache u. 
Altertumskunde Leipsic), se ecwese de trav. rel. & la philol. el 
arch. Egypt. et Assyr. (here cited as Rec. trvav.), and Rev. 
Egypt, (Paris), and. acre (Upsala). In England, scattered 
contributions,especiallyin TSBA and PSBA and Archeologia, 
etc, On the monuments of Egypt, the memoirs of the Mission 
Frangaise au Caire, of the Eeypt Exploration Fund (through 
which aho the admirable ‘ Archaeological Survey of Egypt has 
been set on foot), and Prof. Flinders Petrie’s gypt esearch 
Accounts, as also the Cataloguedes Monuments et Luscriptions, 
begun recently by the Egyptian Government (edited by De 
Morgan) are in progress of publication. Of older works, 
Lepsius, Denkmiler aus Aeg. 4. Aeth. (1849-58, a large and 
beautiful publication), Roseliini, Monumenti dell’ Hgitto, etc. 
842-44, faithful), Champollion, Monuments, etc. (1835-45, with 
Notices Manuscrits as supplement), also the publications of the 
Museums at London (Select Pagyri, etc. ed. by Birch), Leiden 
(hy Leemans, 1839, foll.), Berlin, Turin (Papyri by Pleyte and 
Rossi), Bulak (Mariette), are most useful for illustrations and 
inscriptions ; the Desc. de ? Egypte of Napoleon’sexpedition is 
in part quite antiquated, and, generally, hardly anything earlier 
than Champollioncontinues to he of use. Philological studies 
very quickly become antiquated owing to the rapid progress of 
the young science. So far, none of the popular hooks on Egypt 
in relation to the Bible can he recommended (this is true of 
Briigsch, Steininschrif/t und Bibelwort, 1891). Ebers, Aeg. «. 
die Biicher Mosis, 1868 (antiquated), was never completed.” An 
Eeypiolozical counterpart to AA7 is promised. Here only 
a Selection from the immense mass of literature can be made, 
preference often being given to the less highly specialised 
works, and those written in English or translated into it. 

3 Alyurros (Lat. -Zgyftus) occurs first in Homer, where it 
eee as a feminine noun, the country, as a masculine, the 
river Nile. 
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3. Course of Nile (after col. 1208, No. 4 
4. Nile and Euphrates (7., No. 2). 





5. Geological (after col. 1208, Ne. 3) 
6. Egypt and Sinai, pluvial period (col. 1205). 


chief temple (see NoPH).? On the Semitic name? see 
MizRaAim, § 1. Poetical names in the OT are Rahab 
and ‘land of Ham’ (see RAHAB, HAM, i.). 

The Egyptians themselves called their country 
Kémet,4 Coptic KHme or yHme® (Northern Coptic 
KHM1)—2.¢., ‘the black country — from its black soil 
of Nile mud, in contrast with the surrounding deserts, 
the desre¢ or ‘red country." This etymology is given 
correctly by Plutarch (De /side 33, ynula=peddyyenos ; 
see also “Eppoytmios, Steph. Byz., by the side of weddp-~ 
Bwros). Poeticnames were, ¢.g., (P)-¢o-mere, ‘(the)land 
@ inundation’ (Steph. Byz. Hriuupts, equal to AdAra), 
in later time Bekef (perhaps ‘land of the dahet 
shrub’). The most common designation was, how- 
ever, simply “the two countries,’ fo#%,9 referring to the 
division of Egypt into S. and N. country (see below, 
§ 43). 

sae is situated in the NE. corner of Africa; hut 
the ancients reckoned it more frequently to Asia than 
2. Land to ‘ Libya’——é.e., Africa. It lies between N. 

BANE. Jat, 31° 35’ (the Mediterranean) and 24° 
4 23” (the first cataract at Asudn). Longitudinally 
its limits may he given as from Solum, 28° so’ E., to 
Rhinocolura, the modern el-‘Arish (see EGYPT, RIVER 
OF), 33° 50° E.; but the limits of cultivable ground 


1 The mod. ‘Ajlan occurs frequentlyto the E. of Jordan (cp 
EGuam). 

2 First proposed hy Brugsch, Geog. Juschri/ten, 17383. For 
the manifold senselegs etymologies: from Cree Semilfic, etc., 
see the classical dictionaries, s.v. Cp also Reihisch, $74 W 
30.397 3647, ‘On the names of Egypt.’ . 

3 It occurs in hieroglyphics only in names of foreigners, such 
as Ma-za-r-d—i.e., Mesrai (Rec. de Trav. 142). 

27). Brugsch‘s Dict. Géog. (1877-80) contains the 

names of Egypt, its divisions, cities, etc. (to be 

= €3 used with caution ; his Geographische Inschriften, 
1867, is sie bpemce ; 

5 Absolutely unconnected with Noah‘s son HAM (g.z. 1). 
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would rather fix the frontier at about 32° 32' (the site 
of ancient Pelusium). It is not correct to include in 
Egypt the large deserts of stone and sand lying on both 
sides, or even the N. parts of the Sinaitic peninsula— 
regions of more than 1,000,000 sq. m., which are 
wandered over by only a few foreign nomads. Egypt 
is, strictly, only the country using Nile water, N. of 
Syene (Asuan}, as it was correctly defined even by 
Herodotus (218). If we reckon only cultivable ground 
(aie Valley an Delia) Fees has an area of not muck 


The extent of land really under cultivation changes continu- 
ally. Under the bad government of the Mamliks in 1797, it 
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Nile, is correct (see the accompanying sketch-map: 
fig. 1); but it is an exaggeration to place this process 
within historic time. As far as our historical know- 
ledge goes, the country has always been the same ; the 
yearly deposits have raised the bed of the Nile slightly. 
(Onexaggerations of the fact that the river had formerly 
a greater volume of water than now, see below, § 7, 
note.) 

The fact that the level, ¢.g., of ancient Alexandria is now 
below that of the seais to be ascribed to a sinking of the sandy 
north coast. The Burlus and Menzaleh Lakes are indeed, in 
part, recent formations, caused by the influx of the sea, although 
the Edku and Maryat (Mareotis) lakes are old, and ancient 
inscriptions speak continually of the 'swamp-lands,' #-ad’ dw, 
Nad (Herod.) Nedvr (Ptol.} 
inthe N. Strabo knows the 
Balah lakes. 
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Above Edfu, the sand- 
stone formation that pre- 
vails through Nubia. be- 
gins, forming also the 
first natural frontier of 
Egypt, the mountain-bar 
at Silsfleh. This quartzy 
stone furnished the excel- 
lent material used for most 
of the ancient temples. 
The first cataract at 
Aswan is the result of the 
river being crossed by a 
bar of red granite, syenite, 
and other rock, from 
which the famous obelisks 
were taken. The 
Eastern (Arabian) desert 
is of varying formation, 
full of mountains which 
rise in part to a height 








of over 6000 ft. (The 
highest point is Jebel 
Gharib.) See geological 




















map (no. 3) facing col. 
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wasestimated at 5469 sq. m.; recently over rr 090 were assumed 
as cultivable, of which 9460 were really in'cultivation. The 
census of 1887 gave 20,842 sq. kil. (12,943 sq. m.) as arable, of 
which Upper Egypt (some parts of Nubia even being included) 
has the smaller half. In antiquity, the amount was certainly 
not more, probably less. 

The surrounding deserts make access to Egypt 
difficult, and explain its somewhat isolated history. 
The shape of the country may be likened to that of 
a fan with a long handle. The handle, Upper Egypt, 
from Memphis to Syené, is a narrow valley, averaging 
2 m. in width (near Thebes, only 23-4 m.). 

The view of ancient writers that Egypt north of 
Memphis, the so-called Delta (from its form, like an 
inverted Gr. A), was originally a gulf of the 


3. Geology. sea and was filled in by the deposits of the 


1 The total area of Belgium is 11,373 square miles, of the 
Netherlands 12,648, and of Switzerland 15.976. See the 
Statesman's Year Book. 
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These mountains furnished 
the rich material for the finer 
sculptures of the ancient Egyp- 
tians—diorite (near Hamma- 
mat), dark red porphyry(Jebel Dokhan, 6go9 ft.), black'granite, 
alabaster (near Asyiit), and basalt. Emeralds (Jebel a) 
and gold (Wady “Alki) also were found there, hut few usefu 
mictals (there were some iron and insignificant copper mines in 
Nubia). In antiquity, therefore, metals were imported. Other 








1 [Cp ‘ Report on Boring Operations in the Nile Delta,’ Prac. 
Roy. Soc. 97, p. 32. The Royal Society carried out borings in 
the Delta to try to get down to the bed rock. At Zakazik they 
reached 345 feet or 31g feet below sea-level without striking 
solid rock. At 11g feet there was anoteworthy change. Below 
that depth was a mass of coarse sand and shingle, with one 
band of yellow clay at 13x feet; above 115 feet it was blown 
sand and alluvial mud. Totally different conditions must have 
prevailed when these shingle beds were laid down. They are 
the product of ordinary fluviatile action. The geological age 
of these shingle beds is not yet determined. The pebbles of 
which they are composed all belong to the rocks found in sétw 
in the Nile Valley. The coast at the mouths of the Nile 
appears to be sinking, the coasts in the Gulf of Suez to he 


rising.) 
2 Cp Zittel, Geod. der libyschen Waste, '83. 
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minerals, such as salt, alum, natron (this from the Natrin 
valley 5. of Alexandria), come more from the Libyan desert. 


The Oases (atdéoes, Egyptian wak, modern Arabic 

ae meaning unknown) of the Libyan 

4. Oases. He lbrre are depressions in this barren table- 

land where the water can conic to the surface and create 
vegetation. See maps after cols. 1240 and 1208, 

Their present names (from N. to S.} are : (1) Siwah (Oasis of 
Amon ; perhaps.also called se&he¢ amu, ‘date-field’ + but this is 
quite doubtful), very far to the west; (2) Bahriye, the small 
oasis ; (3) Farafra (7o-ehe, ‘cowland’); (4) Dikhéla (Zeszesj ; 

The Great Oasis, now called ‘the exterior oasis,’ e]- 
Khar(i)geh (anciently Heb, Hibis, or the Southern Oniis). 

In ancient times these islands in the drsert be- 
longed politically to Egypt (from Dyn. 18?) ; but their 
inhabitants were Libyans and became Egyptianised only 
later. The population of the remote oasis of Anion, 
however, although it adopted the Egyptian cult of 
Amon, remained purely Libyan. and has retained to 
the present day the Libyan (Berber) language. 

The population of these five oases is, at present, about 58,000. 
The Fa(i)yiim also (see below, § 50) is really an oasis. On the 
Wady Jumilat, see GosHEN i.; on the Fa(i)yiim, below, & so, 

The climate is‘extremely hot, but has great changes, 
especially during the night. The ancient Egyptians 

. prayed that after death, as in life, they 
5. Climate. might have the ‘ cool north wind,' consider- 
ing this the greatest comfort. This wind blows in 
summer for six months. On the other hand, at intervals 
during the fifty days preceding the summer solstice, 
there blows a terrible hot wind, now cnllcd Hamsin 
(z.e., ‘fifty'), full of sand from the Western desert. 
At most other times, proximity to the deserts renders 
the air very dry and salubrious. The yearly inundation 
has dangers which explain why so frequently, from the 
time of Moses onwards, the plague has found a home in 
Egypt (Am. 410). Eye diseases caused by the abundant 
dust were, and are, very common. 

The Nile, the only river of Egypt, seems to have its 
present name (Gk. Ne?dos) from the Semitic nahal 

(5m), ‘stream,’ this designation (*efed}+ 

6. Nile. being probably due to the Phoenicians. 
The Egyptians called it Ha'pi (wd, of uncertain ety- 
mology),%n poetry uérz (‘the great one’); but in the 
vernacular language it was simply ‘the river’ yetor 
(Inter— after 20090 B.C,—pronounced ye-or, yo'or), or 
else 'the great river’ ye(/)er0, ya'r-0, Coptic erepo. 
Of the last two expressions the former became in 
Hebrew %*, whilst the second, according to the N. 


Egyptian pronunciation (japo), is found in the Assyrian 
Yaru'dé, ‘ Nile.' Onthe Heb. name Shihor, and on the 
phrase 'the river of Egypt,’ see SHtHOR, and EGypT, 
RIVER oF. 

This river is the second longest in the world ? (its 
source now being assumed at 3° S. lat. ; for the whole 
course of the river see map 2, on opposite page), 
although not so majestic and voluminous (1300 ft. 
wide at Thebes, 2600 at Asyiit) as some shorter rivers. 
It forms the principal characteristic of Egypt, ‘ the gift 
of the Nile’ (Herod.). The Egyptians believed that 
it sprang from four sources at the twelfth gate of the 
nether-world, at a place described in ch. 146 of the Book 
of the Dead, and that it came to light at the two whirl- 
pools of the first cataract, the so-called Kerti (xp&gpi and 
pOdt, Herod.). Even in the latest times, when they 
knew the course of the river beyond Khartiim,4 their 
theology still held that primitive view. : 

The Nile divides N. of Memphis. Of the seven 
branches, however, which once formed the Delta (see 
large map after col. 1240}, only two® are really 


1 The asterisk indicates a conjectural form. 

® Later theology combined it with the Apis (Hapi) bull, He 
was allowed to drink only from wells, not from the Nile. 

3 Perthes, Taschen-A tlas, statistical tables. 

4 Rut hardly the source from the 'mountain of the moon,’ 
known in Roman times. 

5 Viz., the first and the third, counting from the west—con- 
tinued, however, in their lower portions, in the channels of the 
second and the fourth respectively. The latter, the Bolbinitic 
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left, the rest being more or less dried up. ’ A branch 
(now called Bahr-Yisuf), losing itself in the Libyan 
desert, foriiis the oasis of the Fa(ijyiim in Middle Egypt. 

The annual inundation is produced by the spring 
rains in the Abyssinian highlands and the melting of the 

Wat mountain snow, which cause an immense 
7. Water- increase of the Eastern or Blue Nile (now 

supply. el-Bahr el-Azrak, from its turbid water), 
whilst the principal stream, the White Nile (el-Bahr el 
Abyad, from its clearness), has a more steady volume of 
water. In Egypt the increase is felt in June; July 
brings rapid swelling of the reddening turbid stream ; 
the slow subsidence of the waters begins in October. 
During winter, the stagnant water remaining on the 
fields dries up, and the Nile mud, originally the dust 
washed from the Abyssinian mountains, settles upon 
the soil, acting as a valuable fertilizer. Thus in course 
of innumerable years the sand or stone of the valley has 
been covered with from 30 to over 40 feet of black soil. 
This shows, usually, an astonishing fertility : Egypt 
looks like one great garden (Gen. 1320); but a ‘small 
Nile’—z.e., an insufficient inundation—has always 
brought years of dearth. Even a ‘great Nile,’8 
however, cannot cover the whole valley and reach all 
fields. Dykes have to be built, and canals dug, in 
order that the water may be distributed. A good 
government has to give great care to such public con- 
structions, the neglect of which will make the desert 
reconquer vast regions. Higher fields always had to be 
watered by (primitive) machinery, such as the con- 
trivance called at present shadtf. (On Dt. 11x10 see 
below, col. 1225, n. 10.) 

After all, Egypt had much more regular harvests than 
Palestine and Syria, where the only irrigation, by rain, 
very often failed. The abundant inundation of Egypt 
was proverbial among the Hebrews: cp Am. 88, and, 
as some think, Is. 5919-6 (SBOT). We repeatedly 
find Egypt's Asiatic neighbours depending upon its 
abundance of grain. The Egyptians knew quite well 
that their country owed its existence entirely to the good 
god Nile, whom they represented as a fat androgynous 
blue or green figure.* Being nearly (but not 
completely) rainless, Egypt depends upon the Nile not 
only for the irrigation of its fields, but also for its drink- 
ing-water (which is very palatable, and was kept cool, 
then as now, in porous vessels). _TheOT prophets know 
no worse way of threatening Egypt with complete ruin 
than using the symbolical expression, 'The Nile will 
be dried up." The river was also the chief highway 
of the country. 

The flora> was poor in species. Ancient Egypt had 
not such a cosmopolitan vegetation as the modern. 

Forests were quite unknown. _ Besides fruit- 

8. Flora. trees—viz., the date-, d6m- (now only above 
Asyit) and argiin-palm, fig, sycomore, nabak (Zzzyphus 
Spina Christi, the so-called Lotus-tree), and pomegran- 


and the Bucolic mouths, are said to have been artificial canals (?). 
The Bucolic of Herodotus (217) is called Phatnitic—or rather 
Pathmetic (thus Ptol. and Pomp. Mela)—#.e., the Northern(fa-to 
mAitij—by other writers. 

1 Not from the biblical Joseph. 

2 Such calamities. sometimes in several successive years, are 
mentioned repeatedly. A legend from the Ptolemaic period 
(inscription at the first cataract, found by Wilbour, translated by 
Brugsch, Die Biblischen 7 Jahre der Hungersnot, 1891, and 
by Pleyte) reports seven years of famine before 3000 B.c. The 
strange water-marks on the rocks of Nubia, 25 ft. above the 
modern level, are difficult to explain. They cannot well be 
used as a proof that former inundations were so much higher, 
for that would involve our assuming that all ruins now existing 
were, in antiquity, under water. 

3 Of the so-called Nilometers— wells with measures marked 
for use in official estimates of the rise—that of Phila remains 
from antignity, 


4 qd wearing water flowers on the head, and offering 
ff€sh water and water flowers). 


5 See especially Loret, La Flore Pharaonique\®) ('92]; 
Woenig, Die Pflanzen im alt. Avg. ['86]; and various essays 
by Schweinfurth. 
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INDEX TO NAMES 


The alphabetical arrange- 


ment ignores prefixes: el (‘the'),J. (Jebel, 'mt.’), L. (ake), telf (' mound') , wady (“vailley’). 


Abu Hamed, i, B4 

Abu Simbel, i, A3 (Ecyprt, $37) 
Abydos, i. Az (Ecypr, $44) 
AlaSia, ii. Az (Cyprus, § 1) 
L. Albert, ii. A5 
Alexandria, i. At 

tell el-Amarna, i, Az 
Amor, ii. Az (Canaan, § 8) 
(Anti),i, B 3 (Erntopta, § 4) 
Arké (Island),i. A4 
Aswan, i. A3 

Asyiit, i, Az (Eaypr, §$ 3, 6) 
“‘Atbara (river),i. Bg 


Babil, ii. Bz 

Bahr el-Ghazal, ii. Ag 

Bahrén I., ii. B3 

jebel Barkal, i. A4 
el-Behneseh, ij. Az 

Beni Hasan, i, Az (Ecypr, § 50) 
Berber, i, B4 

Bitter Lakes, i, AI 

Blue Nile, ii. A4 


Cairo, i, AI 

x° Cataract, i. A3 

2° Cataract, i, A3 

3° Cataract, i. A4 

4° Cataract, i, A4 

5° Cataract, i, B4 

6" Cataract, i, B4 (ETHIopIA, $4) 


Dakke, i. A3 
Damietta, i. At 

I. Demba’'a, ii. A4 
Dendera, i, Az 
ed-Derr, i, A3 


Edfu, i. Az 


Ekhmim, i. Az 
el-Faiyum, i. Az (Ecypt, §§ 6, 50) 
el-Farafra, ii. A3 


Fashdda, ii, A4 
Gutu, ii. Bz 


wady Halfa, i, A3 
wady Hammamat, i, Bz 
el-Hejaz, ti. B3 

Heta, ii. Az (Hirrires) 
Hierasycaminus, i. A3 


Ibrim, i. A3 


el-Kharttim, i. A4 (Erniopta, §§$ 4, 5 a) 
Khor, ii. Ao 

Kordofan, ii. A4 (Erutopta, § 5 a) 
Korosko, i. A3 

Korti, i. A3 

Ko’, ii, A3 (Eaypr, § 50) 

Kummeh, i. A3 (Eeyrr. § 50) 
el-Kurneh (Pyramid),i. A4 


Libyans, ii, Az, 3 
Lullu, ii. Bz 


Mallus, ii. Az 

Mazay, i. Bg, ii. A4 (Erniopia) 
Mecca, ii. B3 

el-Medina, ii. B3 

Médiim (Pyramid), i. Az 
Memphis, i. Az 

Meroe, i. B4 (Eruiopta, § 54} 
Mittani, ii, Bz 


Naharin, ii, Be (ARAM-NAHARAIM) 


Negroes, ii. Aq, 5 
Nuri (Pyramid),i, A4 


Oases (five), ii. A3 (Ecyer, § 4) 


Pnubs, i, A3 

Port Said, i. Ar 

Punt, i, B3, ii. A3, 4 (Ecypr, § 48} 
Pselchis, i. A3 


Rosetta, i. At 
Ruins, i, A4 
Ruins. i, A4 
Ruins, i. A4 
Ruins, i, B4 
Ruins, i. B4 


Semneh, i. A3 (Ecypt, § 503 Eruiopia, 
§4) 

Sennar, li, 4 4 (Ernropra, § 4) 

Shaba, ii, B4 

J. Silsileh, i. A3 

Soleb, i. A3 

Somiaili, ii. B4 (Ecyrr, § 48) 

nahr Sabat, ii. A5 

Suez, i, Az 


Tankassi (Pyramid), i, A4 
Thebse, i, Az 

Timsah (L.), i. Ar 

Troglodyte, i. Bz, 3 (Eruropia, § 4) 


L. Victoria, ii. AS 
Wawat, i. Az, ii. A3 (Eayrt, § 50, 
Eruiopia, § 2) 


White Nile, ii, A4 


Zahi, ii. Az 
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atel— only a few tamarisks (ose[2], cp bein), willows, 
and, especially, various kinds of acacias (Soxzef GjJoNTE } 
cp myv, Egyptian loan-word; see SHITTAH) grew. 
Timber had mostly to he imported from Nubia and 
Syria. As principal fuel, dung was used, as now. The 
vine was always cultivated; but the national beverage 
was akind of beer. The chief cereals were barley ( yé¢), 
most importaut of all, wheat (so), and the African millet 
or sorghum, now called dura (do'det).. Cp Ex, 931 f. ‘flax, 
barley, wheat, spelt’ (this perhaps for dtira ?). The 
principal food-stuffs of the modern inhabitants, legumin- 
ous plants—viz., lentils (Egyptian ‘arsan), and beans 
(Egyptian #272), perhaps also peas (Coptic apa), lupines, 
and chick-peas— have Semitic names, and were declared 
unclean by the priests even in Roman times; but 
among the peasants they had already become popular 
as early as the 14thcenturyB.c. Of vegetables, onions, 
leeks, and garlic were as much in demand then as now ; 
there were also radishes, melons, gourds, cucumbers, 
bamia (Hibiscusesculentus ; resembles American okra), 
meltihiya (Corchorus olitoriuzs,* 'a mucilaginous vegetable 
[somewhat] resembling spinage'), etc. (Cpthe lamenta- 
tion of the Israelites over the lost delicacies of Egypt, 
Nu. 115.) Of oily plants, sesame and olives were not 
very popular, olive oil being mostly imported from Asia. 
Unguents were taken from several balsam-shrubs, especi- 
ally the éeke¢ ; for cooking and burning, castor oil (see 
GOURD) was most commonly in use, as now among the 
Chinese. The cultivation of flax was very extensive ; 
whether cotton also was grown is quite doubtful. 

Wild vegetation grew only in the many marshes — the 
common reed (see REED, FLAG). the papyrus (see 
PAPyRus), and the beautiful blue or white lotus-flower 
(so[‘]ex, from which Hebrew yw; see Lity). The 
papyrus and the lotus-flower are now found only in the 
Sadan.? All these wild plants were utilised —even the 
lotus, the seed of which was eaten. The papyrus,’ in 
particular, was of the greatest importauce for ancient 
Egypt, furnishing the material, not only for writing on, 
but also for making ropes, mats, sandals, baskets, and 
small ships (cp Ex. 23; Is. 182; Job926). The desert 
vegetation consists mostly of a few thorny shrubs. 

Of domestic animals, the ass, an African animal, was 
used more as a beast of burden than for riding. Horses 

9, Zoolory.4 sesmet,® later héor), introduced by the 

: BY: (Hyksos after 1800 B.C., for chariots of 
war and of pleasure. were never very common, pasture 
being scarce; but their race was good. Cp Dt. 1716 
1 K.1028 f (but see MIzRaIM, § 2; HorSE,§3). The 
biblical passages which speak of the camel in Egypt 
(Gen. 1216 Ex. 93} seem to need criticism, for this un- 
clean animal was, to all appearance, foreign to ancient 
Egypt and became a domestic animal only after the 
Christian era (see CAMEL, § 2). Cattle, of a hump- 
backed race, were more common than now ; likewise 
goats; but sheep (es’oz, Sem. word, miy, Arab. Ja’) were 
rare. Swine (v7re), the most unclean of animals, ‘ offen- 
sive to the Sun-god,' seem to have been kept, in biblical 
times, only in the nomos of Eileithyia (now el-Kab), 
perhaps because of Nubian elements in the population. 
In the earliest period they seem to have been more 
generally bred. The dog was held in esteem. Strong 
greyhounds for hunting were imported from the southern 


1 That this tree, at least, was an importation from Syria 
in historic times is shown by the name (A)ermzan—i.e., ]3, The 

ersea (Xaudet; Coptic, Soue[te], Alineusops Schiueperi, after 
Schweinfurth) and other trees may bave had a similar history. 

2 Whether the /Lragrostis abyssinica, a species of grain, 
called zef in Abyssinia, the poisonous ‘vskax (Calotropis pro- 
cera), and other plants of modern times were known is uncertain, 
but probable, as they are African plants. 

3 'Pa$-yoor,' ‘the (plant) of the river.’ 
3064 {’92]. 

4 Not much investigated. 
were not continued. 

5 The word is related to pyp (Assyrian sis#, Aram. s#sya, etc.); 
but the relationship is not quite clear. 


Cp Bondi, in ZA 


Hartmann's studies, Zf 1864, 
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countries. The cat became a domestic animal first in 
Egypt (but rather late), perhaps by the side of the weasel 
and ichneumon, + 

Noblemen undertook hunting expeditions into the desert 
where most wild animals of Africa were found. The various 
antelopes of the steppe (especially the gazelle), the oryx,? the 
ibex,® etc., were caught and then domesticated, or, at least 
fattened at home. It is not certain whether the hare was eaten: 

Of wild animals the jackal, the fox, the hyzena, and the 
ichneumon reached Egypt; in the earliest times also (but 
only occasionally)the lion, the lynx, and the leopard. 
The tusks of the elephant and of the rhinoceros (both 
called Yéz+) were only imported from Nubia— Yéa(z), 
‘Elephantinb’ (i.e., ‘ivory place'), on the first cataract, 
being the emporium for this important trade. The Nile 
was infested by malicious hippopotamuses4 and 
crocodiles, both now extinct. That the name Béhémoth 
(Job40 15) is by no means a Hebraised Egyptian word, 
as bas frequently been asserted, may be noted in passing 
(so, independently, BEHEMOTH, § 1). 

The marshes were covered with innumerable birds in winter— 
especially wild geese, cranes, fishing birds (such as the pelican, 
the ibis,7 and others), and smaller birds of passage from Europe. 
The pursuit of these was both a favourite sport and a useful 
occupation; they were fattened at home, but (with the exception 
of the pigeon) not domesticated. The domestic fowl became 
known, it would seem, only in Greek times—Diod.(174} and 
Pliny (10 54) describe hatching-ovens as in common use in their 
day. Of rapacious birds, the bald-headed vulture8 was most 
common. Bats in immense numbers filled the mountain clefts. 

Many kinds of fish (as also the soft tortoise, trionyx) were 


obtained from the Nile, and were incredibly cheapep D2, ‘for 
nothing' (Nu. lls; cp Is. 198);—but they are not praised by 
modern travellers. Some—e.g., the oxyrhynchus 9 (z.¢., ‘sharp-~ 
snouted'), and the #a‘v10 (a silurus)—were unclean. The Inter 
theology, at least in A’thiopia, tried (though without success) to 
declare all fish unclean.41 “Air-dried fish were much eaten. 

Multitudes of frogs, lice, flies, scorpions, and locusts remind us 
of the 'ten plagues. Of poisonous serpents, the uracus Car‘a7)12 
enjoyed special veneration (se SERPENT, § 3). 

Owing to the fertility of the country, it has always 
been very thickly peopled : the present population 

Peopl amounts to six millions—z.e., it exceeds 

10, People. oven that of Belgium in density (cp § z). 

The ancient writers who speak of 30,000 towns (!), and 

seven (oreven seven and a half: Jos. B/ ii. 16 4) millions 
of people, somewhat exaggerate. 

The race of the ancient Egyptians, who called them- 
selves romet,—i.e., 'men'—is admirably determined in 
the Table of Nations (Gen. 106), where they are 
classified with the Hamites—dz.e., the light-colourcd 
Africans. They were consequently relations (7) of the 
Libyans (see LuBIM, LEHABIM), extending from the 
Senegal to the Oasis of Siwah, at present interrupted 
by many Arab immigrants; (z) of the Cushites (in 
linguistic, not in biblical, sense), who now extend from 
the desert of Upper Egypt to the equator, comprising 
(a)the Bisharin and Hadendoa, (4) the Afar (Danakil), 
and Saho on the coast of Abyssinia, (c) the Agau tribes 
of Abyssinia (Bogos or Bilin, Khamir, Quara), in the 
S. called Siddama (Kafa, Kullo, etc.), and (d) the 
Somali and Galla. 

Anthropologically, the Egyptians seem to have been 
more closely akin to the Cushites—who all show a slight 
admixture of Negro blood, received at a very remote 
date—than to the purely white Libyans. They were 


1 bana, later Hebrew for 'weasel' (TSBA, 9161, and see 
CAT), Egyptian Batul, «ya@oyA *ichneumon' (cp PSBA, 7194 
Bat). 

2 3 


4 Compared by some scholars, following erroneous transcrip- 





tions, such as ‘aéz,’ with Heb. pran(sr') ‘ivory.’ Etymological 
connection is not probable. 
4 & 7 4 
5 9 10 
at 


1L Wofshippers were always advised to abstain 


from fish some time before appearing before the 
gods to sacrifice. See below (§ 19), on the laws 
of purity. See Fisn, § 87 


hh 
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tall and lean, with strong bones, small hands, thin. 
ankles, reddish-brown skin (coloured, on their own 
paintings, in the case of men, dark red, and in the case 
of women, yellow). with long but slightly curled black 
hair, scanty beard, very slightly prognathous chin, full 
lips, almond-shaped black eyes, and long (?) skulls. 

Linguistically, Egyptian is not the bridge between 
Libyan and Cushitic, as one might expect it to be = it 
forms, rather, an independent branch. The Libyan- 
Cushitic and the Egyptian branches both show affinity 
with Semitic, apart from the strong Semitic influence 
upon both, an influence which dates partly from pre- 
historic periods, partly from about 1090 B.C., and partly 
from Islamic times.t Which branch separated itself 
first from the Proto-Semites (in Arabia?) remains to be 
shown. (In Egypt, however, no Asiatic immigration 
can be found in historical times : see § 43.) Some 
Egyptian traditions point correctly SE., not to Nubia 
(erroneous traditions of Greek time), but to the coasts 
of the Red Sea—;.e., Punt (see below, § 48)—and 
indicate affinity with the Hamitic Trog(ljodytes. On 
the other neighbours in the South—viz., the Nigritic 
Nubians — see ETHIopiA, § 2 77 

The language? was, therefore, by no means a 
primitive stammering, or a monosyllabic language 
like the Chinese, as was asserted by 
earlier scholars who derived false con- 
ceptions from the writing. Egyptian has preserved 
something of the vocalic flexibility of the Libyan and 
Semitic against the agglutinative tendencies of the 
Southern Hamitic languages. It shows the system of 
triliterality more clearly than any other Hamitic branch. 
The assertion that it contains elements from Negro 
languages is unfounded : the Hamito-Semitic roots 
only underwent great changes. The sounds (e.g., ‘Azz, 
k, # 3) confirm the view of the relation of Egyptian 
here adopted. The vernacular dialect used from 
1400 to 1000 B.C. in letters, etc., is called by modern 
scholars Neo-Egyptian.# The inscriptions tried more or 
less to preserve the archaic style of the earliest periods 
—not always successfully, after 500 B.c. wretchedly. 
For the rest, even the earliest language is less concise 
and much less obscure than, e.g., Hebrew. On the 
many loan-words from Semitic,4 see below, § 39 (end). 

Coptic—i.e., the language of Christian Egypt (Arabic 
Kibt, Kobt)—is the same language as that which used 
to be written in hieroglyphics, but much changed (many 
forms, ¢.g., being shortened), as might be expected, 
after a development of 3000 years.> 


11, Language. 


1 Nothing trustworthy has been written on these relations, 
nothing at all on the position within the Hamitic family. It 
is to be wished that the only competent scholar, Prof. 
Reinisch of Vienna, would address himself to this question 
soon. Ethnographers (¢.g., Hartmann, Die Wigritéer) generally 
exaggerate the fact that all white Africans pass gradually 
over into the Negroes, with whom they are more or less mixed. 

2 The latest and best grammar, although very brief, is that of 
Erman, 1894 (in the series, Porta Linguarum Orientaliuu., 
German and English). Brugsch’s Hieroglyphisch-Demotisches 
Werterbuch, 1867-80, is the leading dictionary, but must he 
used with the greatest possible caution. Those of Birch (in 
Bunsen, vol, 5), Pierret, and S. Levi, cannot be recomniended. 
A Thesaurus verborum Algyptiacorun by Erman and other 
scholars is in preparation. The stage reached by Egyptian 
philology is best characterised by the statement (after Erman) 
that ‘the age of deciphering is at an end, we [begin to] read.” 
It is, however, a great exaggeration to state, as some have done, 
that we read Egyptian asa Latinist reads his Cicero. See, agi, 
below (col. 1232, note 1), on the difficulties of transliteration, 
A better analogy would be the way in which good Pheenician 
inscriptions are read ; but the greater excellence and abundance 
of his material gives the advantage, to a considerable extent, 
to the Egyptologist. 

See Erman, Neudgyptische Grammatik (‘So), who has also 
published a treatise on the earlier vernacular style, Die Sprache 
des Papyrus Westcar (89). 

4A small collection by Bondi, Des. hebraisch-phinizischen 
Sprachzweige angehirige Lehnworter, etc., 1886. An exhaus- 
tive dictionary by the present writer is in preparation. 

5 The standard grammar is Stern, Koftische Gram. (1880). 
(Steindorf‘s small grammar in the Porta series {’94] may alsc 
be used 2 no older book). The best dictionary is still that of 
Peyron, Lex. Lingua Coptice, 1835 (reprinted 1896); but a new 
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Coptic has four principal dialects (Sahidic—z.e, Sa#d? or 
Jpper Egyptian—Middle Egyptian, represented best by the 
vapyri of Akhmim, Fa(i)yumic—formerly wrongly called Bash- 
auric—and Boheiric or Lower Egyptian), diverging sometimes 
trongly; already about 1300 B.c. apayrus states that aman from 
he N. frontier cannot well understand an Egyptian from Ele- 
ryhantiné. (On Coptic dialects, see further Tex’, § 37). 

As the vowels in ancient Egyptian were in general 


ot indicated, their determination, though it is sometimes 


. possible through late Egyptian (Cop- 
12a, Phonetics. tic), and, in the case of some proper 
rames (see below, col. 1232,n. 1), through Greek and 
ther authors, cannot usually be effected with precision. 

Certain grammatical terminations (# and 2), however, were 
iometimes indicated by the signs for the consonants wand y, and 
atgr ed ideographic sign for the dual assumed a vocalic value 
lor z). 

Foreign words, however, demanded exceptionally 
somplete representation of the rowels. 

In the Middle Empire, accordingly, sprang up the practice of 
asing the symbols fer w, x, and » and the signs for certain 
syllables ending in these consonants, to indicate the vowels 
n the transliteration of foreign words, often in direct imitation of 
-he cuneiform vowels. This has been called the syllabic system.1 

The 24 consonants distinguished in the script were 
originally the following : 

3 (x, not always consonantal, never=‘ain), 2 (better #, to ex- 
press both s and [later] ~ ; the Middle Empire created a special 
v), »W, 6,4,4 m2, 7, + (distinguished from? only in Demotic), 
4, h, &, A (from very early times not distinguished from &), § (from 
sarly times not distinguished from 3 s, S,2, 4,8, #, £ (an unknown 
sibilant), @ (not, as sometimes maintained, originally = »),2 Z 
‘better 2 or s), similar to Semitic y (cp the Ethiopians later 2). 

The principles of transliteration of Semitic names 
in the New Empire have not been completely explained 
yet (see 4s, u. Hur. chap. 5); but the following 
are the commonest equivalences that are not obvious. 

ts is represented by the?; 3 by g (2) or #; shy d; } by 4, $3 

by ¢ (or Z); p by £(arely s); 9 by Z or (never [in early texts] 
initially) 7; x byd(@ ors); ty by s(S)} and gi by ¥ or (before two 
consonants, etc.) s. 

The hieroglyphics which constitute the national system 
of writing (called ‘the scripture of sacred words,” and 

sas said to have been invented by the god 
120, Writing. Dhouti @wiir—a name less correctly 
written Thot) have arisen from a pictographic system 
very much like that of the Mexicans, just as did the 
Babylonian (to which it is very strikingly analogous) 
and the Chinese writing. Our ‘rebus’ is based upon 
the same principles. 


vip (vdmeft), a ‘head’ €& (dep), or a ‘tree’ 0 


(urn) can easily be painted entirely. ‘Wood’ (Ze?) can be 
represented by atwig\=7—™, ‘ water‘ (vow) ly three water lines 
Aww, and— here we pass over more and more to symbolism— 


‘night’ by ‘star-on-heaven’ I, ‘to go‘ by legs JS ‘to 


A man 


bring’ (##e¢) by a vessel + going 5 ‘to give’ (dy) by a 


sacrificial cake (?)in ahand A p, ‘to fight’ (‘2’) by weapons 


in use OS, ‘to write’ (s¥) by the writing material ine 
Thus a great many ideas may be symbolised. 

This would lead, however, to too many combinations, besides 
leaving it uncertain how to read signs which admit synonymous 
translations, and providing no means for the expression of any 
inflection. Somefurther contrivances, therefore, were necessary. 
Hence, just as an English pictograph might perhaps express ‘I’ 
by an ‘eye’ €63 ., homophonous words are expressed by one 


sign, 4ex3 ‘to row’ 5€-£+, standing also for Zexz ‘(to be) 


turbulent.’ Thus this symbol becomes a syllabic sign, 44. 


Similarly hap, ‘claw,’ is used also for #af ‘to hide,’ 


Rope ‘to fumigate,’ etc.—2.¢., asa syllabic sign=Z, etc. 
Finally, some of these syllabic signs, consisting of only one 
firm consonant, came to be used for single consonants. In this 
Way, 62+; %om fay (three consonants, but two of them semi- 
vowels; in Heb. letters something like 445), ‘slug’ (originally 








one is a crying need (those of Tattam and Parthey are un- 
trustworthy). 

1 Cp WMM, As. x. Zur, 58-91. 

2 Finally, all sonant consonants were confounded. 

3 The only exception is + s, from ses (?), ‘bar of a door.’ 
The popular explanation by an acrophonic principle is incorrect. 
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‘bearer’), became the simple/; 4, kay, ‘high ground’ (repre- 
senting a declivity), became the letter#, 53 andsoon. Bysuch 
letters (from 24 to 26; Plutarch, 25), all’ inflections, and many 
words, were written. (On the treatment of the vowels see above, 
§ 122.) 

As an additional safeguard a syllabic sign, such as bn 


mentioned above, is commonly followed (sometimes preceded) 
by an alphabetic sign (in this case ann) for the sake of clearness 


(thus hn +n). This is the so-called phonetic complement. 


An 
The last element of the system consists of what are called d2- 
terminatives, the method of employing which will appear from 


the following examples :— Thus, ¢.g., ; means ‘to write.’ 


Followed by the determinative ‘man,’ thus 3a M it means 


o] 
write»—ie., ‘scribe.’ If we place after it a ‘book,’ ¥', thus 


i , it means writing—z.e., ‘book’ (both words froma stem s5, 
a 


sea, mn, but differentlyvocalised). Again By i 


an elephant +a piece of skin (where the second sign, the de- 
terminative, could also he omitted), means ‘elephant’ (y#..); 


t 
but in Ca & the sign of a city indicates that Yébu, the 


city (Elephantiné), is meant. Similarly marks the end of 


every man’s name, | that of a woman’s name; words for small 


plants receive at the end, trees 0, and so on. This is a 


great help to the reader, and compensates somewhat for the 
absence of vowels. 


Thus a very perfect system was formed whereby, by 
the employment of several thousand signs (of which, 
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: ‘ oy me 
became in cursive writing » the man VP be, and 


so on. This is called Hieratic writing—so called as 
being, like the hieroglyphic, a sacred script, though not, 
like it, designed for monumental use. (ii.} In course 
of time was developed, by the progress of abridgment, 
a regular shorthand, called by the Greeks Demotic 
or popular, because in their time it was the style of 
writing used in daily life,t It is also called epis- 
tolographic, or letter-style (Egyptian sfay-en-sa‘y). In 


this script thelion becomes //“or / . Theillustration 


(fig. 2} gives three letter signs and two word signs : in 
hieroglyphs, in five forms of hieratic, and in demotic. 
All cursive writing runs from right to left (like 
Heh. etc.), hieroglyphics in both directions (though 
never bustrophedon) ; hut originally both ran mostly 
from top to bottom, like the oldest Babylonian and like 
Chinese. The opinion? that the Semitic (Phcenician) 
letters were derived from the hieratic script has become 
very popular, but is in every way improbable. The 
latest hieroglyphic inscription is one at Esneh, giving 
the name of the Roman emperor Decius (250A.D.); the 
latest demotic text is one at Philee, dated 453 A.D. If 
the earliest translations of the Christian Scriptures into 
Coptic—+#.e., Egyptian in its latest form— were made, as 
is usually assumed, about zoo A.D.,? there should be 
a continuous tradition. As a living language, Coptic 
died out about 1500 A.D. ; at present only a very few, 
even of the Coptic priests, possess any understanding of 
the Coptic liturgic service. Coptic is written with 
Greek letters and six demotic signs (qj js DA B, 


2 h, B® dj, Sg [a palatal sound of dovbtful 
value, later pronounced like ¢¥ or » ], t m).4 


The knowledge of the earlier systems of writing was com- 
pletely lost,5 after the whole ‘country was subjected to 
Christianity. The key to the decipherment of the hiero- 
glyphic and demotic was at last recovered by*F. Champollion & 
in 1822, by the help of the Rosetta stone with its trilingual 
inscription (a decree of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes in Egyptian [in 
hieroglyphicand demotic characters] andin Greek 5 found in 179, 
now inthe Brit. Mus.). Thusthe decipherment was indirectly a 
consequence of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt in 1798. 

The chief writing material of ancient Egypt was papyrus, 
a kind of paper made from papyrus stalks, which were sliced, 
beaten, and pasted together. Its colour was brown or 
yellowish brown. The chief defect was its brittleness; ncver- 
theless, the writing was often washed off and the papyrus 
used again. Both sides could be written on. Red ink marked 
divisions and corrections, as in medizval MSS. Books were 
inrollform. (Among the Hebrews the same writing material was 
in common use : cp Jer. 3623.) Documents of great importance 
were written on leather, drafts mostly on potsherds (es¢vaca). 


The religion‘ of Ancient Egypt, always retaining so 
many remnants of barbarous primitive times, stands in 
striking contrast to the high civilisation 
of that country. Originally it was not 
very different from the low animism or 


13. Primitive 
religion. 








Fic. 2.—To illustrate the development of Egyptian writing. 
Partly after Erman and Krebs. 


however, only a few hundred were in common use), 
anything whatever might be expressed — a complicated 
system, it is true, but not so complicated and ambiguous 
as, e.g., the later Babylonian cuneiform writing. The 
accomplishments of reading and writing were not rare, 

The hieroglyphs, or sculptured writing-signs, were 
admirably suited for monumental and ornamental 
purposes; but when used for writing books upon 
papyrus, they had to be abridged and adapted to the 
pen, exactly as our written letters differ from the printed 


forms. (i.}) Thus the picture of a lion @exy {(rw),? 


1 Such papyri of non-magic character as are found in the 
tombs are mostly old copy-books used by the deceased in 
their schoolboy days. The mention of women bringing the 
meals for their sons to the school proves that the poor also 
eepited to the advantages of education. 

This word may be taken as an illustration of the old con- 
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nection between Hamitic and Semitic (cp § 11); it is prehistoric 
in Egyptian and may have sounded Zawe(’). Cp Hamitic lubak 
(Saho‘and Afar), 44a% (Somali), with Semitic /a# ‘lion ’(which 
migrated back to Egypt asAdBO1), Heh. wd. 


1 The Demot'sche Granz. of H. Brugsch (’5s) is quite anti- 
quated. The scholar who has paid most attention to demotic 
lately is E. Revillout (Chrestomathie Demotique, etc. ; to be 
used with caution). 

2 Expressed first by De Rouge, Jlém, sur [Origine 
Heyptienne de lAlphabet Phénicien, [74]. Still more’ un- 
tenable is Halévy’s attempt to derive the Semitic from the 
hieroglyphic letters. See WRITING. 

3 See, however, TEXT, §§ 36, 38, where alater date (circa 300} 
is argued for. 

4 Dialects preserve the ancient 2 <=> as ro] 

5 The few traditions about the hieroglyphics found in Greek 
writers (especially Horapallo, Hiereglyphica) are now recognised 
as being all more or less correct 5 hut for the decipherment they 
were in various respects insufficient. 

6 The attempts of Th. Young (1819), which came near finding 
the key, but nevertheless missed it, have been well estimated by 
Le Page Renouf, PS BA 19188 ['96]. 

7 Le Page Renouf, Lect, on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion {’82] ; Wiedemann, Die Red, der alten Agypter (9% 
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fetishism of the negro races. Every locality had its 
own spirit haunting it. 

Such a demon appeared here as a jackal, there as a lion, bird, 
frog or snake, orin a tree orarock. Wecanunderstand why, in 
the fakes of the Fa(i)ytim and in the whirlpool of the first cataract 
at Elephantins, acrocodile was the local deity(Sobk and Hnumu) 
why the god Anup(u), leading the dead to Hades, originally Cit 
would seem) in the Memphitic (?)necropolis, was the black jackal 
of the desert ; andso on. Wecannot easily understand, however 
why, at Busiris, awooden fetish of strange form,! the Dad, signified 
the highest local god, and why ata later dateahe-goatrepresented 
there the ‘soul(?) of the Dedi' (Bi-n-déd[i], Mévins—‘ Dedi’ 
meaning ‘inhabitant of the Dad'), or why the earliest symbol of 
Osiris was a wine(?)-skin on a pole2 (which caused the Greeks 
to identify this dead god with their joyful Bacchus), and so on. 

Originally, sun, moon, and stars were consiclered to 
be divine ; but, with the exception of the sun-god Ré',? 
the local gods had more temples and enjoyed more 
worship and sacrifices. At Memphis, the chief god was 
Ptah,* styled by his own priests the ‘ master-artisan,' 
and, therefore, the creator, mho with his hammer opened 
the chaotic egg-shaped world; but even the western 
suburb of the city belonged to a different god, Sokari, 
a hawk sitting in a sledge shaped like a ship.5 Thus 
the gods were almost innumerable in the earliest times. 
Their forms (human, animal, or mixed), colours (Neith 
is green, Amon blue, and so on), symbols, etc., are of 
perplexing variety. 

Fortunately, the superior splendour of the deities in the 
large cities, with their great temples, led to the worship 
of the tutelary gods of the villages and 
small towns being more and more 
abandoned. Am(m)on,®e.¢. , the god of the later capital 
Thebes (called NO-AMON [g.v.], 'Amon's city,' in the 
OT), thus became the official god, and so the highest 
in the whole kingdom, circa 1600 B,C. (sacred animal 
the ram). The Egyptians themselves, indeed, seem to 
have been puzzled by their endless pantheon. They tried 
to reduce it by identifying minor divinities with great 
and popular ones, treating them as one being under 
different appearances—e.g., the lion-headed Sohmet 
(wrongly called Sehet or Paht)? of Leontopolis and the 
cat of Bubastus were identified, the one being explained 
as the warlike, the other as the benevolent, form. Very 
old is the system of uniting seyeral local gods into a 
family, usually as father, mother, and child (in Thebes, 
e.g., the solar Amon and A/ut, and the lunar ffonsz). 
Subsequently, out of such triads, circles—especially of 
nine divinities (enneads)—were formed, and whole 
genealogies elaborated. 

Even in prehistoric times, the progress of thought 
showed itself in the tendency to make forces of nature, 
especially solar divinities, out of the old meaningless 
fetishes; but these attempts did not lead to a reason- 
able, complete system. 

To enumerate some of the earliest results : Osiris8 of Abvdos 
becomes, as the setting sun, the god of the lower world, king 
and judge of the dead. In this function he is assisted by the 
Moon-god Thout(D4ou/72), an ibis or an ibis-headed god 9—origin- 


14. Changes. 





ET '96; useful), brief; also Brugsch, Keé. # Myth. [1884-88] 
(the fullest but labouring under the great defect of following by 
preference 'the systems of the /afest Egyptian theology) ; Lie- 
blein, Heyptvan Rel. [84] ; Maspero, La myth. Egyptienne (89 5 
critical]; Petrie Religion and Conscience in Anr. Egypt 
[’98]; Lange in 'Chantepie de la Saussaye, Rel.-gesch.(2}, vol. i- 
For pictures the best work ofreference is Lanzone, Diztonario di 
Mitologia Lgisia \'81] (cp also Champollion, Pantheon Zg.,'25). 


1 2 3; : 4 b tN 
or is 2 
a & On vocalisation, see below, § 40 n. ? 


$ 74 The ‘Tomb of Osiris,’ discovered near Abydos in 18y8, 

Ki is an ancient royal tomb. According to some scholars, 

Osiris is mentioned as ‘TON (read * TOR) in Is. i104, 

and Apis as *an in Jer. 4615. On these readings see notes 

in Lleb. edition of SBO7T. Cp also AnirA, PHINEHAS, AssIR, 
Apis, Hur, Harneruer, and NAMES, § 68. 


posrians 
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ally god of Hermopolis— who becomes a god of wisdom and 
writing. Anubis! assists, leading the dead to Osiris, like 
Hermes Psychopompos. Osiris himself (son of the goddess 
Nut )had been sent down to the dark region—7.¢., murdered — by 
his wicked hrother Sét, 394 (Typhon in Greek), the local god of 
N. Omhos,? who is figured as a poorly-sculptured ass(?).3 ‘Lhis 
malicious god, who eventually (though only very late) became 
a kind of Satan, was explained as god of thunder and clouds 
(therefore identified with the cloud (?)-serpent ‘4 Za), in the latest 
period also as the sea or the desert—z.¢,, all nature hostile to 
man. He is punished hy Hor(us)4 (of Edfu), the young son of 
Isis (HCE€),® the wife of Osiris (worshipped especially at Phile 
often identified with Sothis, the Dog-star), who reunites the bod; 
of Osiris (the sun), hewn in pieces (the stars) by Sot. The form 
of the myth which makes Isis go to Pheenicia in search of Osiris’ 
body, carried to Byblos by the Nile and the Ocean, is evidently 
quite late, identifying her with Beltis-Astarte. She educates 
Hor, hiding herself from $ét and his seventy-two followers (later 
explained as the seventy-two hottest cays) in the Delta-marshes. 
Her sister Nephthys® (Neét-f6t) is the wife of Sét and the 
mother of Anubis (hy Osiris). 


It was this circle of divinities that gained most 
popularity and became known even outside of Egypt. 
Possibly it is simply by accident (?) that we possess only 
fragments of the myths that grew up, representing those 
connected with the Osirian circle; the rest of the gods 
might not look quite so lifeless if we knew the mythology 
referring to them. 


Wecan see under what difficulties Egyptian theology laboured. 
Not only had it to admit that in the morning the sun was called 
depre™ (a beetle rolling its egg across the heavens), later Zov (a 
deity of whom there are seven forms), at noon Fe‘,8—both Hor 
and Re' being hawks and evidently representing the sun flying 
across the heavens,—and in the evening AZzezz (at Heliopolis, 
where he was represented in human form sailing in a ship across 
the heavenly ocean) ;—-but it had also to acknowledge that 
other solar divinities were appearances of the same being. 


Some were cosmical gods — 


Nun (Nody) or Nuw is the abyss from whom all gods and 
things cam—chaos. The earth Is the god Seé(or G22); the 
heaven or celestial ocean bows herself over him as a goddess,9 
Nut;10 their child is the sun (=Osiris). The space between 
them is the god (Sow, Xws), alion. His companion, Te/fzt, 
represents, perhaps, the celestial moisture. 


Other gods assume other special functions— 


On Thout (Dhouti, moon) and Ptahas protectors of scribes and 
scholars and ofartisansand builders, see above ($§220,13), Imhote 
of Memphis was the god of physicians. Ithyphallic Min1 
became a harvest deity, like the serpent Remute(t), and as god 
of Coptos, the master of the Trog(l)odytes in the Nnbian desert, 
just as Neit of Saisl2ruled over the Libyans. The cow Ha#- 
hor (ié., abode of the Sun-god)18 became mistress of love and'joy, 
but showed her solar nature in ruling all Eastern countries, 
Warlike gods were Onxkur of This, Monge of Hermonthis, and 
above all, the malicious Sét, whose worship was abandoned more 
and more after 1000 B.C. (see above [first small type passage 
in this section]). This distribution of functions, however, 
is so contradictory that nowhere does an intelligent system 
result. 


The sacred animals belonged to two categories— 


Some, such as the black bull called Apis 14 (a7) at Memphis, 
that called Mnévis at Heliopolis, and the crocodile Sobk(Zovyos), 
were considered miraculous incarnations of the local god (pure 
fetishism); but at other places every cat was sacred (as at 
Bubastus),!5 or every letos-fish (as at Letopolis), and so forth 
(totemism?). So, while the crocodile was worshipped at some 
places (¢.g., Ombos), it was sometimes persecuted from a sense 








of religious duty, even in a neighhonring city (as, ¢.g+, at Edfu). 
1 2 He must have played a most important 
Aa part in prehistoric times. The sceptre 
which all divinities hold in their hands 
seems to hear his head. His sacred colour was red, 

{ OF 1 hnd red-haired men were despised as 'typhonic.' 


N XS iN vi 
Yi od Bg 
we 
® The heaven is, besides, frequently represented as a cow, 


because the ahyss on which the earth in its chaotic state floated 
wa the cow Meht-wéret. 


1 iG 13 
f | { (fetish —tor~). 12 Symbol AK is 
able 


14 Ona prob OT ref. to Apis see above, col. rats, n. 3. 
15 Hence the largecat cemetery near the modern Zakazik (now 
commercially exploited for manure). 
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The great mass of the people never advanced beyond 
the traditional worship of the local idol (the ‘ town god’) 
: or sacred animal. Among the priests, 
15. Pantheism. the most advanced thinkers came, it 
is true, to the result that all gods are only different forms 
of the same divine energy,—a conclusion which, how- 
ever, did not lead them to monotheism, as might have 
been expected, but to a kind of pantheism. Such ad- 
vanced thought remained, of course, the property of afew 
educated persons, though it was not treated as a mystery. 
Other rationalists followed somewhat euhemeristic lines, 
treating all gods as deified pharaohs of the earliest period. 
On early traces of the deluge- and the paradise-traditions, 
see DELUGE, PARADISE; of borrowing from Asia there 
is here no question. 

In the sphere of cosmogony no reasoned system was 
ever developed : besides P/ah, the potter Hrwzm(u) of 
Elephantink,‘ as well as other gods, claimed to have 
been creator. Nowhere can any uniform dogma be 
found (cp CREATION, § 8). 

It is interesting that, after 1600, the Egyptians had 
a strong tendency to increase their already end- 

16. Forei less pantheon by adding foreign divini- 
oP OPOIED ties, especially gods of a warlike char- 
cults. acter.” 

We find the god Suteh? of the Hittites (not of the Hyksos ; 
see § 52) so popular as almost to displace Sét. The Semitic 
god Ra&pu (‘lightning,’ 7¥), the goddesses ‘Anat, ‘Astart 
(me y), Kedesh (‘the holy one,’ ¥1p), Beltis of Byblus-Gebal, 
‘Asit, Adam, etc. were recognised. Ba‘al and Astarte had their 
templesat Thehesand Memphis. Whether the strangely figured 
Bes4 was a foreign (Babylonian ? Arabian?) divinity 1s doubtful. 
This protector against wild animals and serpents, and patron of 


dancing, music, and the cosmetic art, had at least a much earlier 
cult.5 


If we find various accounts of the creation of the 
world and of man. various explanations of the daily 
Life after course of the sun, etc., we need not 

17. wonder that the belief in life after 

death. death® was never reduced to a dogma. 
According to the opinion of later times, the dead went 
down to the dark lower world (Amentet,’AuévOns—i.e., 
the west), passed obstacles of every kind, opened many 
closed gates, and satisfied various guardians of monstrous 
form by the use of magic formulas previously placed in 
the coffins for this purpose. Finally the dead man 
reached the great judgment hall (weset} of Osiris, into 
which he was introduced by Anubis. His moral life was 
tested in a cross-examination by the forty-two monstrous 
judges (the answers denying the forty-two cardinal sins? 
were ready prepared in his magic book), and hy the 
weighing of his heart in the balance of Méit, the 
goddess of justice.8 Those who were declared to be 
wicked were sent to a hell full of flames, and were 
tortured by evil spirits (some seem to have supposed 
that they assumed the form of unclean animals). The 
good were admitted to ‘ the fields of Agru- (or Yunru?) 
plants,’ where they sowed and reaped on fields irrigated 
by the Nile of Hades. Small figures of slaves, or rather 
substitutes for the dead, made of porcelain or other 
material, were placed in the coffin to assist the deceased 
in this peasant life. Originally it may have been only 
persons belonging to the highest classes who claimed 
to ascend to heaven upon the ladder of the Sun-god, 
and to become companions of the sun during his daily 
voyage over the heavenly ocean ; but, later, this was 
anticipated for every one who should be ‘found pure.’ 

4 xj 2 See Ed. Meyer, ZDMG 31717 [’'77]) WMM 

As. u. Eur. 309 7. 
3 On his representations see Griffith, PSBA 

4 

& has the (Nubian?) deity ‘Aniket at Elephaa- 

tiné anything to do with ‘Onka, as Semitists 
have sometimes asserted. 

6 Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Lm 
7 Murder, adultery, slander, theft, fraud, robbery: 
of the dead, sacrilege, etc. 


1687 ['941- 
5 But Hat-hor has nothing to do with "AStar; nor 
ortelity of the Soul (' a popular manual b 
erieky « oe (95), & popu. anual by ~ g if 
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Every deceased person was even expected to become 
Osiris himself, and is addressed as ‘ Osiris So-and-So.’ 
The dead were allowed to visit the earth occasionally— 
not at night but in the day-time— assuming the form of 
different animals.“ At night they returned to their 
tombs, or to the lower world,— places which are rarely 
distinguished in a clear way. 

Various conflicting doctrines are intermingled—e.g., the belief 
that the souls of the departed are the stars or dwell in the stars 
(which are by others explained as the dispersed members of the 
slain Sun-god Osiris : see above, § 14), that all shadows2 must 
live in darkness and misery in the nether-world, persecuted by 
evil spirits, so that it is best for the dead person to become, by 
witchcraft, one of these evil monsters himself, and that the soul, 
in the form of a half-human bird? (4a2), lives in or near the 

rave, hungry, and dependent entirely upon the offerings of 
ood and drink deposited at the tomb. “ Sometimes the oases of 
the Western desert are identified with the fields of the dead. 
‘The Egyptian priests never put themselves to any trouble to 
harmonise these and other contradictory traditions ; they con- 
tented themselves rather with providing that magic formula: 
and prayers adapted to each of them were made and collected. 
On these collections, see below, § 20. ’ 

The care bestowed upon the worship of the dead is 

very remarkable. The huge pyramids of the most 

- ancient kings, the detached tombs of 
pnihatae) their officials (now called by Egypto- 
7 7 * logists mast&bas—-an Arabic word), the 
interior of which-was covered with sculptures, and the 
long rock-galleries, especially at Thebes, testify that the 
Egyptians devoted greater zeal than any other nation on 
earth to the abodes and the memory of their dead, and 
to the sustenance of their souls by sacrifices. This 


care is shown also in the practice of embalming ;4 cp 
EMBALMING. 

Originally only the nobles w-ere able to pay for rhummifica- 
tion, with its costly spices (and natron) and its skilful wrapping 
in layers of linen, by which means some mummies have sur- 
vived 4000 years without great change. Later however, 
cheaper methods, such as dipping the body into hbt asphalt, 
made the custom almost universal. The ‘forty days of embalm- 
ing’ (Gen.50 3) after removal of the intestines (which were then 
placed in the four jars, erroneously called canopes, representing 
often four tutelary demons) and the brain, and the ‘seventy days 
of lamenting,’ are usual. The face was frequently gilt 5 the 
wrapped body was put in one or two cases of wood or carton. 
nage, of human form, more or less painted and ornamented ; 
wealthy people enclosed these, again, in large stone sarcophagi. 

All this seems to point to a primitive belief that the 
soul would live only as long as the body existed, though 
this is indeed nowhere expressly stated. Later, the 
reason was given that the soul liked to be near the 
body, and would sometimes even return into it or into 
a statue of the dead. The distinction between the soul 
(4az), the shadow (fazéet), and the double (Rn) which 
always accompanies a man in life and seems to receive 
the soul after death, was by no means clear even to 
Egyptian dogmatists, and is quite obscure for us. 

‘The tombs had annexed to them a chapel for offering 
to the statue of the £a,5 which stood in an adjoining 
small, dark room, the latter connected with the chapel 
by a small window or hole in order to let the smell of 
incense, etc., penetrate to the soul in the statue. 

Besides real offerings, pictures of food were given; these 
had the advantage of durability, and were, by the help of 
magic, as efficacious as real bread and meat. Often a basin 
of water before the tomb furnished drink for the soul, and 
trees were planted round it, ‘that the soul might sit under their 
shacy branches.’ The sarcophagus was deposited in a pit, 
which was filled up with stones and sand (except in the case of 
rock tombs, already safe enough). The poor were, of course, 
less luxuriously housed. They were massed in simple pits 
leased hy undertakers. All tombs were situated in the desert, 
the arable land being much too scarce and costly. 


Whilst it can hardly be proved that the religious ideas 
of the Egyptians ever influenced the belief of the Hebrews 
A (the so-called * goldeu calves’ [see CALF, 

19. Ritual. § 2] were certainly no imitation of the 
Apis cult, all kinds of animals being sacred at one place 
or another in Egypt), it cannot well be denied that the 


1 This was misunderstood by the Greeks. A migration of 
souls in the Indian sense was unknown to the Egyptians. 


2 3 4 See The Mummy, by E. A. Wallis 
T "aS 


Budge, 1893. 
5 Orkay tf. 
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ritual laws and laws of purity of the Hebrews often 
seem to followthe analogy of the later Egyptian customs. 
The priests had to observe scrupulous cleanliness, to 
shave all hair (hence their bald heads, imitated in the 
Roman tonsure), to wear only linen, and to abstain 
from all unclean food, this being very much the same as 
among the Hebrews.’ See above (§ 9} on the unclean- 
ness (especially) of the swine. 

Some parts of every animal (the head?) were forbidden. Eggs 
were nottobe eaten. Contact with dead bodies defiled, notwith- 
standing the cult of the dead. Embalmers, therefore, were 
unclean. Circumcision, for which as for all ritual purposes 
only stone knives were to be used (cp Jash.. 52), was general 
for both sexes from time immemorial (see Circumcision). The 
method of killing and offering animals, the burning of incense 
(upon bronze censers of ladle form?), the ablutions, and many 
other ritualistic details, were similar to those practised among the 
Israelites. Human sacrifices occurred in the earlier times (see 
Isaac); later, cakes in human form seem to have been sub- 
stituted. 

The priests, called 'the pure,'3 x‘éd(z), formed a 
well-organised hierarchy in four (later five) classes 
(gvAal), with many degrees, from the common priest 
to the high-priest ruling over the principal temple of 
the nomos or over the temples of several nomes.4 The 
priestly career seems to have been open, theoretically, to 
every boy of Egyptian descent who studied the canon of 
sacred books (forty-two, according to Greek tradition) in 
the temple-school ; whether this was the case in practice 
we do not know. The highest dignities at least were 
more or less in the hands of certain families of the 
aristocracy. Women were not admitted to the regular 
priesthood. Priestesses appear later only under the title 
of ‘singers’ of the divinity. They formed the choirs. 

The religious literature was not so rich as the masses 
of manuscripts fromthe tombs might lead one to suppose. 
The catalogue of the library of the 
large temple at Edfu enumerates only 
thirty-six books, mostly ritualistic. 
The earliest texts would be the old books from which 
come the inscriptions (of about 3000 lines) in five 
pyramids belonging to dynasties 5 and 6 (see below, 
§ 46) which were opened in 1881. More than any other 
religious texts, they bear a magical character. After 
2000 B.C. another large collection came into use, the 
* Book of going out in daytime,’ now commonly called 
the 'Book of the dead.’® This is not a theological 
compendium, ‘the Bible of the Ancient Egyptians,’ as 
it has been very unsuitably designated. It contains 
mostly magic formule, often of a very nonsensical 
character, for the protection and guidance of the dead 
in the lower world, and the confusion of doctrines of 
which we spoke above. Thousands of copies —some 
over a hundred feet long and with very elaborate pictures, 
and others brief extracts, giving one or two of the 
chapters —are among the chief attractions of our 
museums of antiquities.” 


20. Religious 
literature. 


1 These laws were less scrupulously observed in earlier times. 
See above (§ g n.) on the restrictions with regard to fish. Those 
offering sacrifices had to abstain also from game, evidently be- 


cause it was not properly bled. 3 ne? 

4 The Ptolemaic documents and Clem,Alex., Stowe. VI., 
would give us the following classification : high priest, grophet, 
stolist (superintending the clothing of the idolsand the offerings), 
two classes of 'sacred scribes' (the higher one being that of the 
awrepopépot or feather- wearers), the horoscopist (the name has 
been wrongly explained as meaning 'astronomer'; the correct 
meaning seems to he ‘a priest officiating only occasionally’), the 
singer. This classification is neither exhaustive nor applicable 
to earlier times. 

5 The fact of the king officiating as priest at sacrifices confirms 
the view that there was no priestly caste. 

6 De Rouge incorrectly called it 'le rituel funéraire.' 

7 The text was published after very late and bad copies by 
Lepsius and De Rouge (both reprinted by Davis, ’94). Of fac- 
similes in colonrs the Papyrus of Ani in the Brit. Mus. (93, 
cte.) is best known (also Deveria, Pap. Sutimes, a copy in 
Leemans, Monuments; Pap. Nebked, etc.). The great edition 
of Naville (86) has shown the immense textual corruption of 
all manuscripts, which leaves much work to future scholars. 
Best translation by Le Page Renouf, The Egyptian Book of the 
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The Book € respiration (Say 2 sonsen), the book May my 
name flourish, and the Book of passing through evernity,) are 
shorter imitations. The large Book of that which is in the nether- 
world (aud-duat, Lanzone[’79]%)—a very fanciful and mysterious 
book, more of pictures than of texts, which ornaments many sar- 
cophagi— still awaits a critical edition (abridg. version, Jéquier). 

The scientific side of theology is represented by a 
fragment of a commentary (Berlin); other commentaries, 
consisting of symbolical expositions, form part of the 
Book of the Dead (ch. 17). Sacred geography was a 
favourite study (Pap. of Tanis and of Lake Moeris}.* 
Rituals — such as that for burial (ed. Schiaparelli, '82), 
that for embalming (Maspero), and that for the cult of 
Amon and Mut (Berlin) — are found, and many hymns in 
praise of gods ortemples. Theyareof little originality." 
On contemplative and speculative religion not one line 
has been preserved, and certainlytherewas not much of it. 
The priests were too content with the old traditions. 

The didactic literature bears a practical character and 
is entirely secular. ‘The Exhortations of Any’ (Pap. 
21. Didactic a hay aime eee . i 

literature, 2872" also by Amélineau in La Morale 

* Fgypi.) are a really beautiful collection 

of moral rules. Small demotic ethical papyri have been 
published by Pierret and Revillout.® 

The Praise & Scholastic Studies (Pap. Sallier 2, 
Anast. 7)§ is full of sarcastic humour, but too prosy for 
modern taste ; the ‘ Papyrus Prisse’ (Chabas, Virey,. 
partly Griffith; see [Vorld's Best Lit. 5327) is of stilted 
obscurity. All these works belong to the classical 
period of the Middle Empire. 

Several later imitations of the Praise € Scholastic Studies 
were frequently used as copying exercises for schoolboys, in 
order to instil love of study. For the rest. the many school- 
books contain exercises of rhetorical aim. *The ‘Story of the 


Eloquent Peasant’ (Griffith 74.), and 'The Man tired of Life” 
(Erman [’96}) belong to this category. 


We see from inscriptions and other representations 
that the Egyptians had a tolerable knowledge of 
astronomy — the high priest of Heliopolis 
was called the 'chief astronomer.’ We 
owe to them our modern (Julian) calendar ; but they 
themselves used in common life a year of twelve months 
(of thirty days each) and five epagomene, or additional 
days (without any intercalation). The astronomical 
year, called Sothic because marked by the ‘rising’ of 


Sothis (Sirius), was known, but not in popular use.? 
Ptolemy IJ], found a reform of the calendar to be an urgent 
need. His attempt to effect it, however, in 238 B.c., proved @ 
failure. Much superstition in regard to these matters is dis 
cernible ; cp the Calendar of lucky and unlucky days (transl. 
Chabas, '70). The hours were determined by observing the 
position of the celestial bodies with the instrument figured 
below.8 No scientific astronomical work has come down 
to us; but we have a mathematical handbook (London, ed. 
Eisenlohr) which shows that the Egyptians were not so far 
advanced in mathematics as, ¢.g., the Babylonians.? High 
admiration of Egyntian medicine mas shown throughout the 
ancient world, and ‘even medizeval medicine is full of-Egyptian 
elements,10, The medical papyri (Berlin ed. Brugsch 5 un- 


22. Science. 








Dead, ’96 (those by Birch '67, and Pierret, 82, are antiquated 3 
Budge, '98, is less critical?. 

1 These three books have been edited b@Brugsch, Lieblein, 
and Von Bergmann respectively. 

2 Also in Bonomi, Sarcophagus € Oimeneptak (64), and 
(from the walls of the royal tombs) Jéissiox Frang. 11. and III. 

3 Petrie and Mariette ; the second discussed by Brugsch and 
Pleyte. 

4 That on Amon, translated by Grébaut, is considered the 
best. Itis, however, anything but an original composition. It 
is reprinted in RP 2121, (This English work gives translations 
of almost the whole literature of Egypt; hut in the first series 
these are often of very questionable character. The second 
series shows improvementin this respect. Excellent translations 
by Griffith of a large part of the Egyptian literature have just 
appeared in The World'sBest Literature (1897), p. 5225 77. [the 
hymn in question, p. 5309]. 

2; In Ree; de Tree is and Rey. Egypt. 1. 

8 Trans], by Maspero in his Etudes sur 2 genre épistolaire. 

7 The astronomical and the common year coincided every 
1460 years—a so-called Sothic period (see CHRONOLOGY, § 109). 

q p 1 9 Arithmetical fragments also in Griffith's 


Kahun papyri. ae 

10 Shown first by Le Page Renouf, ZA 1123 
’73). How this came (through the Arabs?) is discussed by G 
Ebers, ZA 331 ['95] 
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published MSS or Berlin and London: treatises on female 
diseases and veterinary art in Griffith's Kahun papyri; ahove 
all, the greatpapyrus Ehers at Leipsic, written about 1600 B.c.) 
show, however, little practical knowledge, and a surprising 


ignorance of anatomy, as against an @bundance of superstition 
and silly sorcery.t 


There are a good many books of magic (with many 
religious and some medical elements)— partly lawful 
23. Magic. magic, (cp, ¢ Chabas,,£¢ i 

a sic ( Pr OS" yacuy aS pid CLAP wACGRUE 
(Leyden). The latter was threatened with capital punish- 
ment (cp pap. Lee). Thus we see that the country of 
Jannes and Jamhres (2 Tim. 3 8) was the true home of all 
kinds of magic (Is. 193). It would be quite wrong, 
however, to ascribe the miracles performed by the 
pharaoh’s magicians (Ex. 7, etc.) to anything else than 
jugglery (see SERPENT, § 32), for there was far less 
knowledge of natural science in Egypt than, eg., in 
Greece. 

Even historiography was not highly developed. 
There were chronicles of single reigns—a panegyric 

‘ specimen has been preserved in the great 

ot Beng, papyrus Harris I.,referring to Ramses III, 

ete. (about the largest papyrus in existence ; 
ed. Birch); on the lists of kings see below, § 41; but 
no larger works of 
scientificcharacter were 
jin the hands of Manétho 
when he undertook to 
compose a history of 
Egypt for the Greeks 
(see below, § 41). The 
poverty of his material 
forced him to use even 
popular novels as 
sources. Nor was 
grammar ever studied 
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by Ramses Il... for :fagdern taste ,it 


f Kadesh. 
ede on is too long.” "The o eulogies do 


acks vigour an 
not come Up to it, 


A Satirical poem on bad minstrels,i and acollection of stories 
on animals, embodying AMsopic fables (which seems to show that 


these, fables originated, possibly, in Egypt) are to he found 
only in demotic copies. AH poetry followed’the parallelism of 
members (like Hebrew uoetey) and certain rude rhythms (count- 
ing only words with full accent, and disregarding the number of 
syllables) 5 it sometimes observed alliteration, but never rhyme. 
Much more may be expected from recent finds. 

Of the music connected with this poetry we cannot say much. 
All oriental instruments were known—the simple monochord,2 
the large harp,3 the flute, the tambourine, etc. Clapping of 

“ bands and shaking of the sistrum (cetorpov, a 
26. Music. 


metal rattle)4 accompanied the simple tunes. 
The professional musicians were mostly blindmen, See Music. 


The government was the most absolute monarchy 
known to antiquity. The despotic power of the king 
was greatest in dynasties 4 to 5 and 18 
to 20 (also 26)—the periods of complete 

ment. centralisation. On the decentralising 
tendencies of the counts or nomarchs (hereditary under 
weaker dynasties), and on the changing royal residences 
etc., see below, §41 f° The most influential officer of 
the kingdom, the administrator of the whole empire, or 
grand-vizier, was the 
erpa'ti. The fa’ti had 
the general adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Among the titles of 
courtiers that of ‘Fan- 
bearer at the left of the 
king’ carried with it the 
greatest honour. After 
dynasty 18 the ‘cup-bear- 
ers (wade’, uba) of the 
king ’ although often only 
foreign slaves, becanie as 


influential as the Mamlitiks 
of the Middle Ages, be- 


27. Govern- 








in a scientific way, or 
textual criticism ap- 
plied to the sacred 
writings. All literary 
works were, accord- 
ingly, more exposed to 
corruption than they 
were in any other 
country of antiquity. 
If we find all ancient 
nations filled with bound- 
less admiration for Egyp- 


tian science,® we can ac- 
count for this only hy the 


mysterious difficulty of all 
Eesyoeapwritpsrde ie 
could rarely penetrate. 
In fact, the Babylonians as well as the Greeks were far superior 
to the Egyptians in everything that required serious thinking. 


What Egypt produced, however, in the way of litera- 
ture designed to amuse and entertain is worthy of our 
highest admiration. The number of 
fanciful tales, very similar to those of 
the Arabian Nights, and of historical 
novels (with much imagination and little true history) is 
considerable,? and some—e.g., that of ‘The Doomed 
Prince’ (a papyrus in London) — are of charming form. 
Moreover, in their popular poetry, especially in their 
love songs, the Egyptians come much nearer to our 
taste than do most oriental peoples.* Many hymns 
in praise of kings and their deeds have survived. The 
only attempt at an epic, however, is the song, inscribed 
upon so many temple walls, commemorating the battle 


25. poetry 24 


1 They seem to show that Herodotus’s assertion about special- 
ists for every part of the body is exaggerated. 

2 Some find evidence of this also in the apparent pride with 
which it is stated that Joseph had married a priest’s daughter 
from See also 1 K. 430 [5 10] Acts7 22. 

3% They need not he enumerated here, as they can be consulted 


easily in the collections of Maspero, Contes pop. de PEgypte 
anc. [82] and Petrie, Agyptian Tales [’95]. 
4 Collected by Maspero, Journ. As. [83], and bv WMM. 


Die Liebespoesie der alten Agypter [99]. 
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Fic. 3.—Asiatics bringing tribute; a painting (fragment) in the 
British Museum. 


cause they were charged 
with the most confidential 
commissions. The titles 
of the court and of the 
officials of the royal 
palace harem, _ stable, 
kitcheh, brewery, etc., are 
just as abundant as the 
offices for the administra- 
tion of the country and 
its counties (¢.g., royal 
scribes, inspectors of the 


granaries, clerks of the 
soldiers, scribe of t he 
nomos, etc.). Most of 


these scribes were at the 
same time priests. The 
king- generally gave aud- 
iences from a balconv of 
. the palace. 

Of the laws we do not know much. We have 
sufficient material in the shape of legal documents only 
28. Law in demotic papyri from dynasty 26 down- 
: * wards.5 These documents are based upon 
the code of laws given or collected by the great legislator 
Bocchoris (about 730 B.C. ; see below, § 65). 

Former institutions are less known.6 We find (only 
after 2000 B.c.) the remarkable institution of the jury,‘ 
a committee of officers and priests — Le., educated men 
— appointed by the government for every day to sit in 
judgment. They were paid by the litigants. 


On criminal law8 we possess acts relating to spoliations of 














1 Ed. Revillout and Brngechs The satirical vein of the 

Egyptian- is often discernible in art (see caricatures in the 

papyri of Turin, partly given in Lepsius, 4¢sqwah/) and literature. 
4 4 


5 Several works of E. Revillout on these—Chrestomathie 
Démotique (80), Nouvelle Chrest. Démotigue, etc. The de- 
cipherment is in part much disputed; cp $122, For some 
earlier material, see Griffith, Kahun Papyri, 

6 What Diod. writes about Egyptian laws is not all certain. 
nnese of the Greek period, see Wessely, SWAW, Bd. 124, 

Dn. FD. 

7 Earlier inscriptions speak of thirty judges for the country. 

8 Spiegelberg, Stud.2, Mat. zune Rechiswesen ('92)- 
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tombs, to conspiracy against the king, and to forbidden sorcery. 
Criminals were examined by means of torture and blows, lhe 
rod was used as much as the kara isatpresent. Bastinado (up 
to too strokes) upon hands and feet, cutting off the nose and 
the ears, deportation to frontier places (Rhinocoliira, ¢.g.,—see 
Ecvet, River oF, § I—had its name from the exiles with 'muti- 
lated noses'), to the oases, or to the gold mines in the glowing 
Nubian desert, and impalement (‘hanged,' E V of Gen. 4022 is 
incorrect), were the punishments. In the case ofpersonsof higher 
rank suicide was allowed to take the place of capital punishment. 

In civil law, we are struck with the fact that woman 
was on a perfect equality with man and occupied a higher 
position than she did in almost any other country of the 
ancient world. For example, a married woman could 
hold property of her own, and might lend from it to her 
husband upon good security, such as his house. 

In marriage, the greatest divergence from later Hebrew 
custom was in sister-marriage, which in Egypt was as 
common as marrying the cousin is among 
the Semites. The majority had their 
sisters as wives : there seem to have been no forbidden 
degrees of relationship. Polygamy was permitted, but 
occurred rarely. Marriage was usually concluded on 
the basis of a financial agreement, such high indemnities 
being fixed for the wife in case of divorce or polygamy 


29. Marriage. 
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that expelling her without the most serious reasons 
should have become impossible. A wife with such 
legal security was called 'mistress of the house,’ and 
well distinguished from the concubine (called ‘ sister’). 
Nobles maintained secluded harems inthe Asiaticmanner; 
but the 'wife' always enjoyed as much liberty inside 
and outside of the house as our women, as is shown by 
the story of Potiphar's wife.! Veiling the face was 
unknown. Adultery was followed by capital punish- 
ment for both offenders (contrast Gen. 3920, J). 
It will be seen, especially from our review of the 
literature, that the prevalent views with regard to the 
national character of the Egyptians are 
30. Character, erroneous. They were guite velisious 
(z.¢., superstitious) according to the views of such super- 
Stitious nations as the Greeks and the Romans. Far 
from being contemplative, however, they were rather 
superficial—not only in religion, but also in science, 
literature, etc.-and more inclined to the gay side of 
things. We nowhere find deep thinking, everywhere 
full enjoyment of life. Their art is full of humour ; 
even the walls of their ‘eternal abodes’ or tombs are 
partly covered with drinking and playing scenes and 
with jokes for inscriptions. Their morality was rather 
lax. Drunkenness seems to have been not rare. To 
1 Accordingly, no evidence has been found, thus far, that 
eunuchs were kept. Lepsius, Deniz.2126, etc., represents 


fat old men, not eunuchs. This fact has not yet been considered 
in itsrelation to thedesignation of Potiphar as gp in Gen, 391. 
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judge by the many complaints, the great host of officers 
in the service of the king or the temples were even 
more corrupt than the bureaucracy of other oriental 
states. Speaking generally, neither bravery nor honesty 
seems to have been a national virtue,+ 

Even in the cult of the dead strange contradictions are 
visible, Paupers, of whom there were many, broke into most of 
the tombs of the wealthy soon after burial, and no military 
protection could prevent even the royal tombs from bein 
ransacked. Even the educated, who expected to be examined 
by Osiris if they ever disturbed the rest of any dead person 
would often appropriate for their own mummies the property: 
tomb, or eqnipment of a deceased person who was unprotected. 
Foundations of real estate for the support of the dead—z.e., for 
furnishing the sacrifices —never lasted long. 

The best part of the population, undoubtedly, was. 
to be found, not in the haughty 'scribes' and priests 
(ideas for the most part coinciding), but in the peasants. 
These were just as simple in their habits, just as laborious, 
just as poor, and just as patient under their continual 
oppression, as the modern fel/ékin. Most of them were 
serfs—of the king, or of temples, or of landowners. 
Theirworst oppression was the hard taskwork described in 
Ex. 1. Serfs were branded with the owner's name. The 


citiesheld a large proletariate— the free 'working men." 
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It was formerly assumed that there were castes. 
This is, however, a mistake. The sons of the many 
priests would naturally acquire more easily than 
31. Cl others the learning which distinguished 

+ MABEBOB. their fathers. The eldest son, too, of a 
soldier inherited, with the field of his father, which was a 
fief from the government, also the duty of serving as 
paxtwos—i.e., soldier, or policeman. The tombstones, 
however, frequently represent families of whom one 
member was a soldier, another a priest, another an 
artisan, and so on. If, in the time of Herodotus,* the 
shepherds were despised and did not intermarry with the 
rest of the people, the explanation lies in their unclean 
foreign descent (‘Amé, ‘Asiatic,’ was synonymous with 
* shepherd’; cp Gen. 4332). Swineherds had a still 
lower position. The same may hold good of the 
sailors, merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin; at 
that time, too, the soldiers were mostly descendants of 
foreigners (Libyans). 

Formerly, when foreign elements in the country were 
few, the distinctions just referred to were less marked ; 


only the soldiers always had a strong foreign 
32, Army. element. The Egyptians were not warlike. 

1 Cp the characteristic explanation in Steph. Byz. alyumridgew 
=7a mavotpya kai SéAva Kai brovda mpdrrecy. 

2 Interesting accounts of great strikes of the working men 
employed by the government have come down to our time. Cp 
Spiegelberg, Arbezter u, Arbeiterbewegung (95). 

3 He gives seven classes; Plato and Diodorus, five. 
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and, even in the earliest times, they employed by prefer- 
ence mercenaries. 


The first to be employed were negroes and brown Africans (the 
name of the Afazaey archers from the Red Sea became synonymous 
with 'police:); after 1500 B.c. Syrians and Europeans; after 
1200 B.c., in Increasing numbers, Libyans (MaSawaga, etc.), who 
became the privileged mercenaries, and rebelled continually 
against the competition_of Carians and Greeks after 650 B.C. 
(cp the mixed armies of Egypt, Jer. 469 Ezek. 2710, etc.). The 
charioteers 1 however, were mostly Egyptians. Besides small 
fiefs of grdund, the native soldiers seem to have received at 
least their maintenance during active service. The mercenaries 
had agricultural holdings also as part of their pay. Horses 
and equipment were lent bythe government. The officers passed 
through a training school (za#aéu, Semitic?) as youths. 

The national weapons were bow, throwing ~ stick 
(only before 1600), war-axe, club,4 scythe - formed 
sword,® short spear (rarely javelin), and straight sword.® 
Apart from the shield,? not much armour (coats- 
of-mail—of leather, or thick linen, sometimes with 
metal scales) was used, except in the case of the 
charioteers. In sieges, the testudo and the battering-ram 
of the ancients appear, but none of the complicated war- 
machines used by the Assyrians. The soldiers marched 
to the sonnd of long hand-drums and at trumpet-signals. 
They were divided into regiments, each with its own 
standard, usually a god or divine symbol upon 


Lack of personal courage made the sea-trade of the 
Egyptians also very insignificant. 

The import of olive oil (from Palestine), wine (from Phcenicia), 
beer (Asia Minor), wood, metal, wool, etc., and the export of 

grain (usually monopolised by the govern- 
$3. Commerce. ment), linen, papyrus, small works of art in 

glass, porcelain, metal, andivory, were mostly 
in the hands of the Phcenicians. Naval expeditions on the Red 
Sea for incense were 
rare, owing (partly) to 
the great scarcity of wood. 
in Egypt and on the 
desert coast of the Red 
Sea, where the ships had 
to beconstructed. 

Not till Persian 
times did the import- 
ant commercial posi- 
tion of Egypt— as 
forming the connect- 
ing link between the 
Red and the Mediter- 
ranean Seas, and be- 
tween Europe, Asia, 
and Africa—begin to 
be realised. 

The majority of the 
people always had 
agricultural occupa- 
tions. Originally, the 
holdings of the priests 
(and soldiers) were 
exempt from theheavy 
taxation of one-fifth 
(Gen. 4720 fF; see 
JOSEPH ii., § 9); later this immunity was interfered with 
because it withdrew too much from the income of the 

34. Apri government. In agriculture, the most primi- 

caiteee tive implements were always used, such 

-~* as wooden hoes,® and ploughs9 drawn by 

oxen or by men. Such simple appliances presupposed 
the softening of the ground by the yearly inundation. 
The irrigation of the higher fields was likewise effected 








Fic. 5.—Syrian princes on Lebanon 


felling trees for Sethos I. After 
Rosellini. 


2 Riding on horseback was unknown— 
° Asimnong most nations of ancient Western 
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vith simple machinery. Harvesting {in March—with 
ome growths two harvests are possible), treading out 
he grain by cattle (rarely threshing with the threshing. 
vain, s\\p), winnowing, etc., were carried out very much 
4 the same way as in Palestine (cp also AGRICULTURE, 
§ 2-10). On the granaries? see PirHom. 

The industries were highly developed. The renowned 
?gyptian linen (the best kinds being called ya Biooos— 
, : a Semitic word it would seem—and 
5. Industries. dd, Egyptian ses; see LINEN) was manu- 
actured especially by the poor bondsmen of the temples, 
hut up at certain times in an a¢kz or ' workhouse" for 
veaving. The temples drew a large portion of their 
acome from this linen manufacture. Cp Is.199 (and 
1, 10, Where read p*p¥ with @, see SBOT, ad oc.), Pr. 
"36 Ezek. 277. In pottery only the more common 
vare was made. Glass seems to have been not a 
°heenician but an Egyptian invention (cp PHGENICIA, 
3LASS, § 1). Theso-called Egyptian porcelain or glazed 
vottery (faknce), mostly green or blue, in imitation of 
he two most precious stones (malachite and lapis lazuli), 
urnished the material for small figures, amulets (especi- 
uly in the form of scarabs— beetles that were supposed 
o bring good luck), and other ornaments, which found 
heir way, through the Phccnicians, westwards even to 
Spain. The products of the goldsmiths, who also em- 
sloyed enamel very skilfully, are admirable ; the ivory- 
carvings were renowned. In general, the smaller articles 
utensils, ornaments, etc.) display the best taste; all 
ninute ornamentation was the delight of the Egyptians. 

The art4 of Egypt exercised a most powerful influence 
pon all surrounding countries, especially upon Phcenicia, 

where an imitation of the Egyptian style 

36. Art. became the national art. Solomon's temple 
was in Egyptian style. The Egyptian ornaments, derived 
rom the plants and flowers of the country, especially the 
otus and papyrus, 
yenetrated the whole 
ancient world. The 
paintings4 (preseryed 
nostly as wall deco- 
‘ation) have a very 
shildish appearance, 
rom their lack of 
aerspective and of 
shading;® but they 
dossess the merit of 
great faithfulness — 
2.g., in all represent- 
ations of animals, 
foreign nations, etc. 
{compare Fig. 3). 
The decorative scuip- 
tures (rarely in 
relief, mostly incised 
or in a sunk relief, 
always painted) ex- 
hibit the same odd 
principles of per- 
spective, in accord- 
ance with which, ¢.., 
the face was always 
represented in profile, but the eye as though seen from the 
front, the shoulders from the front, the legs in profile, 
and soon. This was not awkwardness, but a principle 
traditionally handed down from the childhood of art; 





CDs Ms 


Fic. 6,—Statue of Ramses ITI. at 
Turin. After Riehm-Lepsius. 


1 Cp § 7. Water-wheels cannot be proved to have been 
known. the explanation of Dt. 1110 asreferring to such wheels 
turned with the foot is questionable ; most probably ‘watering 
with the foot’ means carrying water. 
2 3 Consult Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art 
nh in Anc. Egypt (ET), 2 vols. 1883; Maspcro, 
Egyptian Archeology (ET), '935 Fl. Petrie, 
Egyptian Decorative Art, '95. 
4 "fhe colours are in part made of ground glass (blue and 
green), and are all very durable. 


5 Petrie, Amarna, pls. 1, 12, is no exception, but an imitation 
in painting of sunk relief. 
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and we can still observe how some sculptors struggled 
against this strait-jacket. In spite of this disad- 
vantage, some artists of the earliest times (dyns. 4-6) 
drew scenes full of vivacity and of delicate execution, 
much superior to the similar Assyrio- Babylonian and 
archaic Greek secuiptures (which all had, by the way, 
similar perspective). Later, art became more and 
more conventionalised. The superiority of the earliest 
period appears also in the statues. The realism of some 
of the earliest portraits was never again attained. As 
early as 1600 B,C. the portraits began to lose in vigour 
and to betray a suspicious similarity one to another. 
The New Empire, in marked contrast with the Middle 
Empire (dyn. 12), looked more to quantity than to 
quality. After dynasty 26, art sank to a very low 
level. (On the realism of the ‘Reformation period,’ 
and the archaic renaissance in dynasty 26, see below, 
§ 67.) Of course, the statues (almost invariably painted) 
have only a few conventional positions. The technical 





HG. 7.—Ramses II.’s Great Rock Temple 


perfection, however, was always great (see Fig. 6), and 
it was for a long time a mystery how diorite and basalt 
could have been cut and polished with copper, bronze, 
and flint instruments. It seems that for the hardest 
work diamond or corundum cutters were used (see 
DIAMOND, § 1). (Onthe excellent material available for 
sculptors, see above, § 3. ) Itmay be mentioned here that 
in daily life flint instruments were, for reasons of economy, 
used long after 2000 B.C. The stone and the bronze ages, 
therefore, coincided, and touched upon the iron age (iron 
prevailing after 1000 B.C., copper preceding the bronze). 

The architecture is well known for its massiveness. 
This was relieved by the abundance of ornaments upon 
walls and pillars, and by the polychromy. 


That the ornamentation was originally derived from the forms 
of certain plants is seen especially in the ornamental columns2 
with capitals. the lotus- 


‘ They represent 
37. Archi- flower both in full bloom and in bud, bundles 
tecture, of papyrus, and palm-trees (often strongly con- 








1 Bronze was called Aeswten, a word connected with boun 


(Brugsch), which may be an Egyptian loan-word (cp METALS). 
2 3 After the manner of the caryatides of 
Greek art, figures of Osiris are frequently 

used; but these always lean against a pillar. 


The head of Hathor (with cow’s ears) 





(perhaps origin- 


ally an ox-skull) as a capital for columns is the only otherancient 
instance of the human form being employed in architecture. 
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ventionalised), andbetraythattheiroriginistobesought inancient 
wooden constructions.1 Thesloping walls show that originally Nile 
mud was another material in general use for all kinds of buildings. 
Thearchwas knownfromtheearliesttimes(dyn.6?), but was rarely 
used for stone structures. The elliptic arch was preferred in the 
caseofbuildingsof brick, The founclationsoftemples, threatened 
by infiltration of ground water, were laid on thick layers of sand. 

Some characteristic features of temple architecture 
may be mentioned. 


A pair of obelisks2 stood at the entrance (the surface often 
gilt, the pyramidal top frequently of metal : their religious— 
probably solar—;caning was forgotten ; but they remind us of 
the massébas of the Semites; cp Is. 19x9 Jer. 43133) 5 galleries 
of sphinxes4—the symbol of wisdom—-and of similar sacred 
beings led to the gate which was crowned by the symbol of the 
winged disk;5 broad ‘pylons’ 6 resembling fortress-walls pro- 
tected the entrance on either side. 


The largest existing temple, that of Karnak, was 
originally only a modest building of dynasty 12. Every 
great king added anew court or a ball, and the entrance 
pylons finally came to stand in the interior of the 
complex. Many temples had a similar growth. The 
divinity, however, dwelt 
not in these courts or 
halls, but ina small dark 
chapel in the centre, 
where it usually sat in 
a sacred boat. Sacred 
lakes near the temples 
were frequent. 
Theprincipal templeruins 
are at Karnak, Luxor, 
Kurna, Medinet Haba (all 
included in ancient The- 
bes) Abydos, Edfu Esneh, 
Ombos, Phila; in’ Nubia 
at Dabéd, Kalabshel, Bét 
el- Wali, Dendiir, Gerf 
Husén, Dakkeh, Sebiia, 
‘Amada, Abi-Simbel, Soleb. 
eee (Napata) and 

eroé are imitations by 
Ethiopian kings. 

»* Secular architecture 
was much lighter, the 
only materials used be- 
ing wood, and Nile mud. 
mixed with stubble (Ex. 
5x1) made into sun-dried 
bricks. The many royal 
palaces have on this ac- 
count all disappeared, 
although some of their 
sumptuous ornamenta- 
tions (mosaicsandglazed 
tiles) have remained. 

Wealthy subjects had the same kind of house (with an 

open court in the centre) that we still find in the’modern 

East; the poor dwelt in mere clay huts, such as those 

occupied by the modern fed/ahin. 

The tombs had an architecture of their own. Where possible, 
they were long galleries hewn in the rock (especially at Thehes). 
The pyramid 7 was the characteristic form of royal tomhs from 


dyn. 3 to dyn. 12, and was frequently imitated by private persons 
ona smaller scale, and in brick instead of stone. 


The question has very often been asked how the 
Egyptians erected edifices of such stupendous size, and 
monolithic monuments* that would tax the skill even of 
our age of improved mechanical appliances. It would 
be very wrong to ascribe these achievements to the use 
of complicated machinery. Everything was done in 
the simplest possible way, by an unlimited command of 





Abu-Simbel. 


1 This can be said also of the famous fluted columns of Beni- 
hasan, which remind one strongly of the Doric column. 
a 


3 So Wi.; see BETH-SHEMESH, 4; and 
( teken. cp MassrBanH. 
4 i Female, sphinxes (re- 5 8 
presenting queens) SE 
are rare, ws 


v 8 For example, an obelisk at Thebes 108 feet 
high, or the colossus of Memnon (height 64 feet, 
= weight 1175 tons). Fragments ofa statue found at 
Tanis indicate a figure originally 80-90 feet high. 

Each of these objects was sculptured from one stone. 
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human forces; and we have to admire far more the 
energy than the engineering skill. Pictures show how 
immense monolithic monuments were moved over wooden 
rollers, smaller stones on a sledge (see Fig. 8). 


The influenceof Egyptiancivilisationupon Syriaappears 
strongly in its metrology. For example, the Egyptian 
corn-measureEphah (@ ofgi, Egyptian 
ope[#]—2.e., ‘measure') and the liquid 
measure Hin (Egyptian Aatn(z}, 'pot') were adopted by 
the Hebrews. The weight system (1 deben— Le., 90-96 
grammes or 4 lb,—had 10 det of 140 grains) was 
decimal, in opposition to the Babylonian sexagesimal 
system. The cubits, however, — the large or royal cubit 
of 0.525 metres (about 20% inches), and the small cubit 
of 0.450 metres (aboutr7% inches), which existed side 
by side (subdivisions being the span, palm, finger, etc.) 
—are said to be borrowed from Babylonia (?). The 
subject is very complicated, and some measures — such 
as the largest measure of area, the gyolvos (said to 
contain 12,000 cubits ?)— present great difficulties. 

On the other hand, it is certain that in Egypt a form 
of money very similar to our present coin was used— 


88, Measures. 





rings or thick wire in spiral form (deéez}4 originally of 
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Fic. 8,—Dragging a statue of Dhnt-hotep. 


The statue, resting on a sledge, is being dragged by four rows of men supposed to he in parallel 
hove them are 'the whole population of the city 'come out to do homage. 
man standing on the knee of the statue gives the signal to the men below; the man on its foot pours 
Above the latter is Her-heb with a vessel of incense (?). 
Below the statue are men with water-buckets and wood, also three overseers; behind the statue the 


lines on the ground. 
water on the ground in front of the sledge. 


retinue of the governor. 


copper, later also of gold, finally of silver. This metal, 
‘white gold,'? not being found in Africa, had originally 
highervalue than gold, but after 1600 B.C. it became more 
frequent, and soon was the common standard of money. 

The manners and customs of Ancient Egypt,? which 
the Greeks found to be in as direct opposition as possible 
to their own, were less different from 
those of the settled Semites. The 
Egyptians prided themselves on their great cleanliness 
(cp Gen. 4114). They shaved their faces and clipped 
their hair (the priests shaved it off), wearing artificial 
beards‘ (at least at religious ceremonies) and wigs. 
Indeed, the chief decoration of the upper classes 
consisted of wigs of enormous size. Garments were 
made not, as with the Semites, of wool, but mostly of 
cleanly white linen. 


39. Dress, etc. 





2 This is what the hieroglyphic expression 
means. It would seem that ‘electron,’ gold with 
an admixture of silver, called weseve (the initial is 
doubtful, the connection with gayuos improbable) 

also had higher value than gold. 
3 On this and most of the preceding subjects see Erman, 
Egyptian Life (ET 1894).. The admirable pioneer work of 
{nson, Manners and Custones (36), is, in its text at least, 
completely antiquated ; as also is the second edition, by Birch 
GB. Very concise, and (in part) very readable, is Brugsch, 
ie Agyptologie (ey) 5 but he is too much averse from Erman's 
critical division of periods. It would be out of place 
here to attempt to trace the various developments of # 
Egyptian manners during 3000 years ;the biblical period J 
(7600 to 500 B.c,) is what chiefly concerns Us. 
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The shape of garments constantly varied, according to fashion: 
hut we can observe that in the earliest times men were satisfied 
with simple raiment, a short skirt being sufficient even for noble. 
men. Later, these wore several suits, one over another skilfully 
plaited. The fanciful and archaic dress of the king 'with his 
manifold double and triple symbolical crowns,! would require a 
chapter for itself. Dignitaries were distinguished by their staffs,2 
also by the flagellum,® the signet-ring,* and the necklace.5 


For men and women alike the commonest adornment 
was the wearing of ornaments of precious metal, or at 
least flowers,® round the neck. Such collars of gold 
were the principal decoration given by the king as a 
reward to faithful officers or brave soldiers. Princes 
and some priests had their hair tied in a tress7 on one 
side of the head. Painting of the eyelids, which in 
Syria was reserved for women (2 K.930), was practised 
by both sexes. A black stripe, formed by the so-called 
stibium (see PAINT), outlined the eyes above, a green 
stripe below.§ Unguents for the hair and body played 
a great part. Sandals (especially of papyrus) were 
common; shoes were rare. At night, the African head- 
rest § was used (originally in order not to disarrange the 
artificial head-dress), and the face covered. 

The Egyptians were just as ceremonious as other 
Orientals. The common mode of salutation was by 
dropping the arms;10 
prostration (‘kissing the 
ground’) marked highest 
respect; in prayer the 
hands were lifted up.# 

Of their amusements the 
following may be men- 
tioned :—fowling (with the 
snare, or with the boomerang 
or throwing-stick), fishing, 
and various games, such 
as that called mora by the 
modern Italians and a kind 
of checkers, of 'which they 
were so fond thatthey sought 
to secure it by magic for the 
souls of the dead. Dancing 
was left chiefly to women, 
for the delight of spectators. 

Although religion de- 
clared all foreigners un- 
clean, the Egyptians were 
not hostile '° forcign 
associations and infiu- 
ences. In dynasties 18- 
20, indeed, imitation of 
Asiatic manners p.0ame 
such a fashion that the 
educated had to a large extent Semitic names and spoke 
a mixture of Egyptian and Canaanitish. A strong re- 
action, however, seems to have set in especially after 
800B.C. 

The names used by the Ancient Egyptians 2 were less 
poetic than those of the civilised Semites. Simple 
names, such as 'little' (Jéy)—sometimes 
even ‘dwarf’ (zm, d[#]~-g’}|—‘ fair face,” 'big 
headed' {szsoy), ‘ cross-eyed’ (Aomen), prevail, especially 
in theearlier period. ‘I wished,’ 'I saw,' 'he cried,’ etc. 
refer to circumstances of birth,ete. 'Maternal uncle' (sen- 
maulet}, "mother's brother ') is not uncommon (see KIN- 
SHIP). Some names are intended for good omens or to 
express parental pride :—how nofer, ‘the good day’; 
nefer- (or was-)kaw, ‘good (or prosperous) circum- 
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common sign of 
8s <>. 


boyhood). 
The Asiatic custom of painting the nails red with 
hennah was also known. 
x 


cee: 


12 The material is collected in Lieblein, Dict, de noms (71 
and gz). 'The fullest discussion, comparatively speaking, will be 
found in Erman, Egypt. 
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stances’; wsertesen, * their wealth’ (te. , of the parents) ; 
‘mother's ornament’ (ées-x-mauet), 'the land in joy' 
(ta-m-reSoue), ‘gold in Heliopolis,’ 'gold on the way,’ 
‘ coming in peace’ (or ‘ luck,’ y-#-hotep). Names 
of animals of all sorts are used : not only ‘lion,’ 
‘monkey,’ ‘dog,’ 'frog' (#rwr), * tadpole’ (hefenz), etc., 
but also names of unclean animals : ‘ mouse’ (pin)and 
‘pig’ (rive¢} are favourite girls' names. Comical 
names, such as we should have expected a superstitious 
nation to dread as ill-omened, are met with. Thus, ¢.g. 
(Liebl. 1784), an unfortunate infant retained for life the 
designation ‘ offal-swallower' (‘m-dwd'). The Egyptians 
evidently attached less importance to the name than 
was usual with other nations. The many senseless 
syllables — mere babblings, such as Ay, Ata, Teye— 
which can be explained only as pet names (like the 
English Bob, Tom, and Dick)—confirm this. 

Names with a religions signification were, of course, 
quite frequent. They praise a god (Ptah is beautiful, 
powerful, etc.)—e.g., Setnaft(e) *S. (is?) strong.’ 
Amen-em-hét, ‘Amon in the first place,' extols a 
local god over the others. ‘Beloved by’ or ‘loving’ 
a god (mer [vulgar, mey-, mi-] Amun,) me(r}-en(e)- 
Ptah), ‘Amon is satisfied’ (Amen-hotep), etc., are 
common ; even ‘dog of Horus’ occurs. Sobk-em-sauf, 
‘the god S. (stands) behind him,’ and the like, boast 
of divine protection. The ‘sons’ and ‘ daughters’ of 
all possible gods are very common; but of ‘ brothers' 
of a god only two or three doubtful examples are known. 
Ameny, Setoy, ‘of Amon, of Set,' ss(2)-Bi-n-déde, 
‘belonging to Mendes,’ and the thankful g-ed-Amun, 
whom 'Anion gave,' belong to the samecategory. 'Anion 
in (his) ship, in (his) festival (cp arv-em-hebe, of Horus), 
and in (his) rising,’ may be intended as comparisons. 
In ‘Isis in the marshes’ and ‘ Horns in the lake’ we 
have examples of mythological allusions —Ra'-mes-sz 
(‘Payecons), ‘the sun begot him,’ DAui(z)-mose, * the 
god Thout born' (t.e., incarnate), say a good deal. 
Very remarkable is the late usage of employing the 
name of the divinity itself—e,g. , Isis, Hor (not Osiris, 
which would be too ill-omened). Har-pe-frad (H. the 
child), Har-st-ése (H. the son of Isis), 4ovs(2)—deities of 
the Osirian circle and the goddess of love Ha#-hor, 
(paraphrased in 'mistress of Byblos'; cp § 14) being, in 
particular, very common.” 

The more complicated names were introduced, for 
the most part, by the kings (e.g., Nefer-ke-ré', ‘fine 
is the double of the Sun,' etc.), who, from dynasty 
5 onwards, always had two names; these and the 
various regular titles and surnames were imitated or 
exaggerated by loyal subjects. Loyalty is frequently 
expressed by names such as ‘ King X. is satisfied, well, 
powerful,’ which were regarded as specially suitable for 
holders of office. Sometimes these names are as long 
as Babylonian names. Of foreign names, Semitic 
formations were quite popular from dynasty 18 onwards 
(see § 39), Libyan names even before dynasty 22; later 
we meet with Ethiopic and other names. 

In treating the history? of Egypt, we find the 
greatest difficulty4 in the chronology. The Egyptians 


1 Standing alone, or at the end of a compound name, the 
god's name was probably pronounced Amon, later Amun (Copt. 


AMOYN); elsewhere (cp Heb. construct state), Amen. 

2 In the earliest examples, however, the possessive -ending 
-y may be supplied. This could he suppressed in writing, as 
was the case in the earliest Hebrew orthography. 

3 Maspero's huge History € the Ancient Orient (three 
volumes, 1895 to 1899) is perhaps best np to date, and specially 
valuable for its ample references; but its system of trans- 
literation of names will be found confusing. Petrie's History 
€ L£gyft, still [1900] incomplete, is a very useful collection of 
material and the best available work in English. An English 
Meyer, however,—z.¢., a readable history—by the side of the 
English Wiedemann (Petrie), is still a desideratum. 

4 Another great difficulty is the transcription of names. The 
reader must hear in mind that Egyptian was written (like primi- 
tive Hehrew, only still more 'defectively') without vowels. It 
is full of abbreviations; letters (especially liquid consonants) are 
often suppressed; and some confusion of » and y, r and I, etc., is 
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had no eras, but reckoned by the years of their kings. 
For practical use long lists of kings 

Pee had to be kept. The only list preserved 
* (at Turin) is very fragmentary, and the 

extracts from Manétho (Mave@wv; Mavefws in Euseb.), 
a priest of Sebennytos,! about 270 ,c., the only Egyptian 
historian in the Greek language, have come down in a 
greatly corrupted state.2 Besides, even in their original 
state, both sources (especially Manttho) seem to have 
been far from the attainment of absolute correctness. 
For convenience sake, we retain Manétho’s reckoning of 
thirty-one dynasties (downto the Ptolemies), although his 
dynasties are not always correctly divided, and his 





The king, 


Fic. 9.—Part of Sety I.’s tablet of kings at Ahydos. 
preceded by his son Ramses II. wearing the princely lock 
of hair over his ear, advances, censer in hand, to present 
offerings to Ptah-sokar-Osiris on behalf of 76 famous 
ancestors. 

First line : Mny, Tty, etc. 

Second line : Merenre‘-Meht-m-saf, Neterkare‘, etc. 


Third line : Sety I. repeated. 


chronological data cannot be safely used without a 
searching criticism. The attempts to use astrological 
dates—e.g., the fixed or Sothis year (see CHRONOLOGY, 
§ 19)—have been, so far, not very successful.* 


Champoilion placed the beginning of dynasty 1 in 5867 B.C., 
Boeckh in 5702, Mariette in 5004; Petrie has placed it in 47773 
Lepsius brought it down to 3892; and some have tried to bring 
it down much lower than 3000 B.C. 


An accurate chronology for Egypt is possible, 
accordingly, only after 700 B.C. (CHRONOLOGY, § 20). 
Approximate dates can be given—thanks to the 
synchronism afforded by the ‘Amarna_tablets— hack 
to about 1600 (24., § 22). Thus far, there is no hope 
that the gaps in the Hyksos period and the preceding 


allowed. The Coptic forms are our greatest help towards re- 
covering the pronunciation ; hut they frequently differ from the 
ancient language as much as might he expected after a develop. 
ment of 3000 years. Hence the greatest confusion reigns in 
Egyptological literature, some names being current in as many 
as a dozen forms. Every change of philological theory brings 
about a change of transliteration, and those who see the 
trouble which this causes are returning, as much as possible, to 
the Greek transliterations, where there are such, of Herodotus, 
Manétho etc. Where, as often, there are none, this way of 
escaping ‘the difficulties of wild guessing at the pronunciation 
fails. [Howa different theory, which has the same object, works 
out, may he seen from Petrie's History already referred to.] The 
present writer has tried to he as conservative ofcustomary forms 
as possible. 

1 Hardly ‘high priest of Heliopolis,’ as later sources state. 
His dynasties are arbitrary groups of kings disagreeing with 
those,, é.g., of the Turin papyrus. 

2 Extracted by Julius Africanus, Eus., and Sync. (also partly 
in Jos.). ,Handy editions in C. Muller (Aistoric? Grect 
Minores, it.) and Bunsen, Egyft’s Place in Universal History, 
i. The Turin fragments are best edited by Wilkinson [’5r]- 
Selections of kings’ names in the 'tablets' of Abydus (2) (Seti L. ; 
see above, fig. 9), Sakkarah (private, temp. Ramses IL) and 
Karnak (Thutmosis III.)}. Cp De Rougé, Recherches sur les 6 
premiers dynasties ['66]. Also Brugsch and Bouriant, Le “wre 
des Rois {'87] (Lepsius, Kéuigsbuch {'58], antiquated). 

3 Lepsius. Chronologie der Agypter ('49), etc., all antiquated. 
Recent attempts by Mahler, ZA, '89 7%, are followed by some, 
e.g, by Petrie, hut disputed by others; cp §§ 50, 56. 
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dynasties (13 and 14) will ever be filled up so as to 
allow similar certainty for the earliest times, although, 
é.g., dynasty 12 is fairly well known now [but see 
col. 1237, n. 3}. Modern writers have therefore, for the 
most part, given up trying to form complete chrono- 
logical systems. The material at command is in- 
sufficient. At present the efforts of scholars are directed 
to finding minimum approximate dates. 

Apart from the division into thirty-one dynasties 
(down to Alexander, according to Manetho), Egyptian 
42. Periods. history is commonly divided into three 
. * great periods: j. the Ancient Empire 
(Memphitic),dynasties 1-6; dynasties 7-10 may already 
be reckoned to ii. the Middle Empire : dynasties 11-13 
(Theban period); the New Empire, from dynasty 17-18 
to the end (Theban, Bubastide, Saitic, etc. periods). 

The earliest history (before King Menes ; see below) is 
filled by Egyptian tradition thus : first with the successive 
reigns on earth of the various gods (on the chronology 
the Egyptians, of course, disagreed very greatly), and 


then for 13,400 years with those of the Semsu-Hor, 
‘followers of (the Sun-god) Horus'—an expression 
absolutely equivalent to "ancestors’ (Manetho renders 
it awkwardly by véxves or Howes). Egyptologists are 
agreed that most probably this long period of kings too 
obscure to be enumerated, was the time during which 
Egypt was still divided, and that the first historic king 
was the ruler who united the two kingdoms; but see 
below on MENES, § 44. 

The Egyptian traditions are unanimous that originally 
there were two kingdoms. The first was that of ‘the 
Southern Land," ¢o-7és(z), pian, with 
4 the twin cities Nefdet (Eileithyia, now 
El-Kab) and Neen (Hieraconpolis, opposite Eileithyia) 
for capital, and a king styled s({z?)ézz, who wore the 
white crown.’ It had as emblem akind of rush.2 The 
second kingdom, whose rulers? wore the red crown,4 
ancl resided in Buto (anciently Pe), was ¢o-enchyd(z), « the 
Northern Land,' which had as its emblem the lotus(?# 
plant.6 Even the Roman emperors were still styled 
"king of the Upper and the Lower country,'’ and were 
represented as such with the two crowns combined.® It 
is unlikely, however, that any monument yet discovered 
goes back to the period of the separate kingdoms. 

Still older is the division of Egypt into forty-two 
vowol or counties (thirty-six to forty-seven in Roman 
times after many changes), twenty-one of Upper and 
twenty-one of Lower Egypt. Each nomos had its own 
god (and totem?) and its own capital, and kept its dis- 
tinct frontiers, its coat of arms, etc. down to very recent 
times. We may see in these counties, accordingly, 
traces of prehistoric kingdoms or tribes. 

The beginnings of Egyptian civilisation reach back 
to this remote period. On the other hand, some 
-barbarous survivals from it may be found in the later 
religion (see above, § 13), as also, among other things, 
jn the decoration of the king, who always wore a leather 
appendage fastened to his short skirt (the whole re- 
minding one of a lion's skin with tail). The recent 
attempts, especially those of Honimel, to prove the proto- 
Babylonian {‘ Sumerian’) origin of the whole primeval 
culture of Egypt, imply, at least, great exaggerations. 
Some Semitic (not Sumerian) elements of culture seem 
to be noticeable in prehistoric times, and one or another 
trace of indirect Babylonian influence (through the 
Semites) might be admitted; but all these influences 
are very insignificant in comparison with the elements 
of native origin. Thus the general conception of 


2 a 
or 3 ey were 
4 ede f emgyelZ f 


3 Prehistoric. 


(pronounce approximately edyaiz). 
5 See Griffith in Benihasan 3, 9 (Arch. Survey, v.). 
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pictographic writing might perhaps be borrowed from 
the Euphrates valley; but not a single sign taken 
from the Babylonian system can be found. Egyptian 
writing bears a thoroughly African stamp, no less than 
Egyptian art, manners, etc. 

Recent investigations have revealed many traces of 
the earliest population— that of about the time of the first 


. historical dynasty.1 The Egyptians 
ees a, were more pastoral then than later ; their 
ynasties. food, their burial customs, and so forth 


were still barbarous,” Already, however, they possessed 
the art of writing (greatly differing in detail, indeed, from 
the later system), and, at least at the courts of the kings, 
most arts were practised (though not as highly developed 
as in dyn. 3). It is still an open question whether the 
tomb (not the burning-place) of the first historical king 
Meny (Ménés of the Greeks) has recently been discovered 
at Nakadeh,® near the old city of Mudét (or Nebut, the 
same name as Ombos), the abode of the god Sét (cp 


5 15; fig. 9 shows a tablet found at the same place 
earing in archaic writing the word mz).4 ‘Tombs of 





Fic. io.—So-called Tablet of Menés, 
An ivory plate found by De Morgan at Nakadeh a froma 
photograph; 6, outlined from a photograph (6 After L. 
Eorchardt, Svtzungsberichte der Berlinischen Akademie 


It figures and de- 


eceased king. 


der Wissenschaften, 331054 7 [’97])- 
scribes the funereal outfit of the &e 


eight kings (of about dyn. 1) have been excavated near 
Abydos (at Umm el-Ga'ab) and the names of several 
other Icings found there.6 We see now why Manétho 
said that dynasty 1 proceeded from This (Egyptian 
Tini, modern Girgeh?), near Abydos. That would 
explain the superiority of Upper Egypt over the northern 
country, perhaps also the spread of the Osiris-worship 
of Abydos over all Egypt. As regards the unification 
of Egypt see § 42, although it niay be that the later 


i See (with reserve) De Morgan, Recherches sur les origines 
de? Egypte (96 and’g7). He correctlyrefers Petrie's excavations 
in ‘ Nagada and Ballas’ (96) here. 

2 For example, even the hyaena was fattened and eaten. The 
cannibalism that some have alleged, however, seems to he only 
the second burial (¢.¢., reburial after cleaning the bones of flesh), 
a practice that is still to be found, e¢.g., in New Guinea, and 1s 
to be connected with the first attempts at embalming. Cuttin. 
the dead in pieces in imitation of the fate of Osiris (cp § x4 
was also customary during the first dynasties. That several 
early kings were burned with their whole tomb, although the 
later Egyptians dreaded nothing more than incineration, is a 
theory that has not been confirmed. Most of the citiesof Egypt 
go hack to this primeval period; within it, Heliopolis (On) was, 
evidently, the most important city ; at least, its religious author- 
ity reached far. 

% De Morgan, Recherches, ii, ('97), and SBAW, 'g97, p. 1054. 

4 The word #22 seems (so Wiedemann) to designate the tomb. 

not the king. 
5 Amélineau, Foutiles 2 Abydos (967); more exhaustively, 
9. Quibell’sfinds at Hieraconpolis, 1900, Petrie, Royal Tombs. 
n accurate arrangement and chronological determination of 
the earliest names of kings is not yet possible ; neither can their 
names be transliterated with certainty. 
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Egyptian scholars, in beginning history with Menés, 
acted arbitrarily or on unknown grounds, omitting those 
of Menés’ predecessors whom they were unable to 
classify. It is not impossible that some of the ancient 
kings of This precede him. On the tradition that 
Menés built Memphis. and on the great sphinx near that 
city, cp MEMPHIS. 

Of dynasty 2 (six to nine kings) we knew before 
only that the temple and worship of the kings Sendy 
(Sethenes in Manétho) and Per-eb-sen are mentioned 
perhaps a century later. 


From dynasty > (nine kings) we have on monuments (hardly 
contemporary) the" cult of Neb-ka or Nedkaw-re’. King Zoser 
built the remarkable stepped (¢.e., unfinished) pyramid at 
Sakkarah. (The pyramid as aform of royal tomb does not seem 
to have been known in dynasties x and 2.) His name has been 
found engraved upon the mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
We may conclude that the copper-mines of the Sinaitic desert, 
from which the Egyptians drew almost all the copper so neces- 
sary for tools in the copper age, were already in the hands even 
of more ancient pharaohs. Later, various stories were carried 
back to the kings of the first three dynasties ; sacred books were 
reported to have been written by them, or found by, or under, 
them ; but all these traditions seem to be apocryphal. 


The lists of kings drawn up in the fourteenth century 
B.C., upon which we have to rely for many names, are 
mere selections (not trustworthy even for the succession 
of the names). The whole period of dynasties I to 3, 
therefore, probably included at least 600 years (779, 
Manetho), possibly double that time. Thus Menés 
might be placed near 4000 B.c. 

Dynasty 4 lies in the full light of history (soon after 
3000 B.C.?). King Snefru{i), who founded it, seems 

to have been a great ruler. Later 

45. 4th Dyn, stories report Hee he had to fight 
with Asiatic tribes attacking Egypt near Memphis, 
where already earlier pharaohs had to build a large 
fortification, ‘the king's wall,’ against raids through 
Goshen. Some places founded there by Snefru(i} 
confirm the essentially historical character of these 
reports. At Wady Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, 
he opened a new mine for copper and greenstone 
{ malachite, which the Egyptians held in strange esteem). 
His tomb is the irregular pyramid of Meidiim. 

The next kings, the Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus 
of Herodotus (Hufu(i), Ha'f-ré‘, and Men-ka(u)-ré* of 
the monuments), are the builders of the three largest 
pyramids at Gizeh, stupendous works which were never 
surpassed (see MEMPHIS). Evidently the strength of 
Egypt was overtaxed by these gigantic constructions, 
for the pyramids of all subsequent kings (Ra'-ded-/, 
Sepses-ka-f,1 etc. ) show a considerable falling-off. 

Dynasty 5 is called Elephantink by Manetho. This 
would indicate that the warlike Nubians, already em- 

ployed as mercenaries in that early 

46. 5th Dyn. time, acquired sufficient influence to 
establish their leaders as kings.?_ This dynasty (nine to 
eleven kings, reigning about 150 years) marks the zenith 
of Egyptian art (see above, § 36). The last king, Vas 
(Wenys ; Onnos, Manétho), built the earliest of the five 
pyramids at Sakkarah which have preserved in the in- 
scriptions on the walls of their burial chambers so valu- 
able a collection of religious and magical texts (see 
above, § 20), texts dating in part from prehistoric times, 
and already in dynasty 5 not all perfectly intelligible.3 


Unas has left, in the so-called Mastabat-el-Far'aun (Pharaoh’s 
bench), near Sakkarah, the basis of one of those strange colossal 





1 The romantic queen Nitdcris of Herodotus is legendary. 
She is a disfigured princess of dynasty 26, 

2 The hypothesis that Egypt was ever conquered by Nubianr 
or Trog(lodytes as a nation cannot be upheld. ‘The soldiery of 
Egypt, however, was derived mostly from the southernmost 
counties, where the people, from the mountain range of Silsileh, 
were of somewhat mixed character(exactly asnow), and therefore 
more warlike. 

3 Maspero, Les Juscriptions des pyramides de Saggarah, 
1894 (reprinted from Reczezl, 3 to 14), gives these texts along 
with meritorious attempts at full translations. The grammar 
of the pyramid-texts remains to be written. Their archaic style 
has preserved many inflections lost in later Egyptian. 
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uonuments of half-pyramidal character! which were erected 
yy many of the kings of that time. Their purpose is obscure; 
ve only know that they were, like the obelisks, for the cult of 
he Sun-god. 


Dynasty 6 (five kings, about 140 years, beginning 
with Ze¢y or Atoty) had powerful rulers, especially Pepy 
(read Apopy?) I., a great builder, 
47. 6th Dyn. the folder of Meniphie proper. He 
waged war, not only with the ‘ sand-dwelling’ nomads 
of the Sinaitic desert, but also in Palestine, which he 
seems to have been the first (?) to claim as tributary terri- 
ory.” The kingdom, however, was more and more 
lecentralised, and at the end of dynasty 6 went to pieces. 
[t must be mentioned that under Pepy (Apopy) 71. Nefer- 
ta-ré° (reigning, according to the best traditions, ninety- 
bur years, perhaps the longest reign in the world's 
iistory) we find records of 2 great commercial expedition, 
uz nomarch of Elephantink being sent by the king to the 
Siidin near Khartiim to obtain one of the dwarfs from 
he woods of Central Africa ‘for the sacred dances.'# 
Most kings of dynasties 3-6 (Manetho calls dynasty 
2 as well as dynasty 1 Thinitic, dynasties 3, 4, and 6 
Memphitic) had their residences near Memphis, though 
aot at the same place; many kings built 'their city' 
afresh, a work rendered easy by the light inaterial 
employed. 
The practice was for each king to build his pyramid west of 
ais own city, in the desert; it is this alone, in fact, that enables 


as to guess the site of the city. Gradually Memphis proper 
decame the permanent capital. 


Dynasties 7 to 1 form an obscure period (onlyabout 
twenty-five kings known, many more lost), full of the 


: struggles of the Nomarchs, the princes 
48. Dyns. 7-11. of the small counties. 

Dynasties 7 and 8 are called Memphitic, 9 and to came from 
Heracleopolis in Middle Egypt (see HANEs). ‘These Heracleo- 
politans had unceasing wars with rival kings in Thebes, whom 
they seemnever to have completely subdued. Manétho mentions 
only one great king among the Heracleopolitan kings, Ackthoes 
(Egyptian, #¢y spronounce Ehtoy), whom be describes as cruel— 
2.¢., a powerful warrior. 

Finally, the Theban rulers from whom the eleventh 
dynasty descended gained the superiority. 

Almost all these kings, whose number is doubtful (Petrie nine, 
others five or six) had the name Azéef or that of Mentukotep. 
Of the last king of this dynasty, S‘anf-ka-vé', we know that he 
sent an expedition through the desert east of Koptos to build a 
ship on the Red Seaand to sail to Punt for incense. Such ex- 
peditions to Punt (the Abyssinian and Somali coast of our days) 
occur under several kings of the next (twelfth) dynasty : the 
earliest mentioned is one under Assa (Yssy) of dynasty 5. 

The new line, of seven kings, was founded by Amen- 
ern-he't [., who subdued the rebel nomarchs after hard 
fighting. One of the classic books, 'the 

49. 12th Dyn. instructions of Amenemhe't" (z.e., in- 
structions how to rule),4 professes to have been written 
by him when, tired of reigning, he abdicated after 
escaping a conspiracy against his life. His son Usertesen 
(Wesertesen)Z erected the temple of which the obelisk 
of Heliopolis is the only trace. He was buried in 
the pyramid of Lisht. Usertesen ZZ., who succeeded 
Amenemhe't II., built the pyramid of Hlahtin, His 
workers inhabited the city on the spot now called Kahun. 
where Petrie found valuable antiquities. 5 

Usertesen II. seems to have begun to favour the part of 
Egypt now called Fa(ijyim—<.e., ‘ the lake,’ in antiquity 
: to-Sez, ‘ the lake-country'—the Arsinoite 

50. Fa(i)yim. nome of the Ptolemies. This is a de- 
pression in the Libyan desert into which the branch of 
the Nile now called Bahr-Yiisuf flows, forming a lake, 
now called Birket-Kariin, and irrigating one of the most 
fruitful parts of Egypt (properly an oasis; see above, 

1 a A similar monument from dynasty 5 has been found 

near Riga. 

2 See the so-called inscription of Una, RP(2}21-10. For the 
reference to Palestine, see WMM, As. z, Zur. 33. Petrie found 
in Deshasheh pictures from a similar war, which seem to belong 
to the same time (OLZ 1 248). 

3 Tomb & Aswan ; inscription first published by Schiaparelli. 

4 Best translation, Griffith, 7.4, '97, p. 35 ; World's Best Lit. 


23. 
5 The collection of the 'Petrie or Kahun papyri' (ed. Griffith, 
’97), to which we have so often to refer. 
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§ 4).. The Nile had been flowing into this depression 
even in prehistoric times ;1 but some improvements must 
have been made in irrigation by the kings of dynasty 12, 
especially by Amenemhe't /II,, who succeeded Usertesen 
III. At least he is the king Moeris to whom Herodotus 
erroneously ascribed even the digging (!} of ‘Lake 
Moeris' (thirty-five miles long even now, much more in 
antiquity); his ‘two pyramids’ (¢.e., large bases), with 
colossal statues of 'king Moeris,’ were discovered by 
Petrie near Biahmu.? The pyramid of Ainenemhe't III. 
stands at Hawara, where only insignificant remains 
betray the site of the labyrinth built by the same king. 
The classical writers describe it as a gigantic structure 
equal to the pyramids of Gizeh. Amenemhe't IV, and 
a queen Sebk-nofru (or -nefrow) close this dynasty (194 
years, beginning about 2100 B.C.?),® which the Egyp- 
tians, not without justice, considered as the greatest of all. 
The land was flourishing, art well developed, and 
literature in its golden age,—at Jeast according to 
Egyptian taste. Most of the works used as classics in 
the schools were written while this dynasty reigned (see 
above, § 21). Many temples and public construc- 
tions were erected. Conquests were made in Nubia (not 
in Syria;4 only the old copper mines near Sinai were 
used). All kings were active in subduing Wawat (N. of 
Nubia) and Késh (Cnsh of the Bible, in the S.) for the 
sake of the gold mines of that country; Usertesen III. 
finally fixed his frontier south of the second cataract 
and fortified it by two large fortresses (now called 
Semneh and Kummeh) on the two banks of the Nile. 
For the student of the OT the most interesting monument of 
this period is the famous wall-painting of Beni Hasan (part of 
it given in colours in Riehm, 4B(2)} which was formerly ex- 
plained as representing the immigration of Abraham or Jacob (cp 
JOSEPH ii., § 8). The inscriptions that accompany the painting 
inform us, however, that a caravan of '37 Asiatics from the 
desert-country' came, not as immigrants, hut as tradersS with 
metallic eye-paint (sesdemet; cp § 39) evidently from the 
copper mines near Sinai. The chief, Ab-Sa(y} (.e., ABISHAI?), 
resents two ibexes to his customer, the nornarch. In Middle 
“gypt such direct commercial relations seem to have been less 
frequent than in the north. The illustration of the costumes 
of the age of Hebrew immigration is most valuable (observe the 
weapons, the war-axe, the boomerang — an elaborate one, as the 
sign of the chief—the travelling shoes, the lyre, etc.). 
Dynasties 13 and 14again show the consequences of 
decentralisation— anarchy, wars of nomarchs competing 
for the crown, some kings ruling only a 
ae and few months, altogether at least 140 princes, 
yns. many evidently contemporaneous. The 
names of many kings, which imitate the names of dynasty 
12, or at least point to the Faiytim and its god Sobk 
(such names as Sedk-sauf, Sebk-hotep), show that they 
claimed descent from dynasty 12. Dynasty 14 is said 
to have come from Xois, in the W. Delta, and perhaps 
shows us Libyan elements penetrating into Egypt. 
. At the height of this confusion (about 1800 B.C,?} 
came the foreign invasion of the so-called Hyksos (or 
Hykussos ?), who overran Egypt easily. 
52. Hyksos. Much pes coniectured as to the 
origin of these mysterious strangers; but nothing certain 


1 Maspero, Dawn of Ciz. 447. 

2 Petrie (//ahdin) thinks, with Major Brown, that the special 
merit of these kings consisted, not in digging basins, but in 
dyking off ground from the lake. The inscriptions furnish no 
evidence one way or the other. At present, the surface of the 
lake is considerably below the level of the sea. Some urge 
that this is due to the hollowing out of the bed, and that, in 
antiquity, it may have been high enough to allow use of the 
lake as a reservoir for the irrigation of the country with the 
help of sluices, as described by classical writers (Strabo, etc.). 
This view, however, is now more and more abandoned. 

3 Recently discovered papyri seem to furnish (by a dated 
rising of Sirius) an exact astronomical date for Usertesen II, 
According to this the beginning of his reign fell between 1876 
and 1873 B.C. This would assign to the r2th dynasty the period 
T996-93 to 1786-83. 

It is very questionable whether the story of the Egyptian 
nobleman Se-nuhyt (spelt also Sanehat etc) who, under User- 
tesen I, fled to Palestine, and as advehturer became a prince 
there, contains any considerable historical element. It is trans- 
lated in RP) 211. 

5 See WMM, As. u, Zur. 36. 
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can be stated. It seems that they were not Semites (the 
etymology Hyk[u]-sos, ‘ shepherd-kings,’ is probably 
not from Manétho himself), but Mitannians, Hittites, or 
similar intruders from Eastern Asia Minor, who con- 
quered Syria and then Egypt.' The Hyksos kings 
Heydn, etc. (seven mutilated names in Manétho) ruled 
over all Egypt and northwards as far as N. Meso- 
potamia. Later, they permitted Upper Egypt to have 
its own viceroys of Egyptian blood. These viceroys 
of Thebes (dynasty 17, three to five kings) finally threw 
off the yoke of the Hyksos Agopy 77, The kings Skenen- 
ré° (III.?} and Aa-mes (or -mose) died (the former, it 
would seem, in battle) during the long war; finally 
Amosis I, (‘Ah- or Y‘ah-mose} took the last stronghold 
of the foreigners, their large fortress ‘Avapts( Hal f]wa ret), 
on the eastern frontier 8S. of Pelusium, somewhat after 
1600 B.C. (Mahler-Petrie, 1583). 

The duration of the Hyksos period is very uncertain ; 
it seems necessary to abandon Manétho's corrupted 
traditions (500 to 800 years in three dynasties) and to 
estimate it at about 200 years(?).? The foreigners are said 
to have worshipped their own (?) war-god ; 4 in all other 
respects they were soon Egyptianised. The immigra- 
tion of Israel has been assumed by patristic writers 
and many modern scholars (partlyon very feeble grounds) 
to have occurred during their rule (under an “ATwgis). 

Amosis I. (see above), the founder of dynasty 18, 
begins the New Empire, a period in which Egypt shows 

her power as a conquering nation. 
53. 18th Dyn. The warlike spirit had been aroused 
by the long war of independence; an army had been 
created ; and the country was thoroughly centralised (the 
hereditary monarchs having given place to royal officers). 
All energy turned outwards, especially towards Asia. 
Amosis pursued the Hyksos, and conquered Palestine 
and Phoenicia. Amenophis I. (Amenhotep, c77ca 1570 
B.C. ¢ Mahler-Petrie, 1562) occupied Nubia again, at 
least to the third cataract. This king and his mother 
Nofret-ari (or-ere} became, later, divine protectors of a 
part of the necropolis of Thebes, and are, therefore, 
frequently painted black as divinities of the nether- 
world. Thutmosis I. (Dhut[i]-mose ; the transliteration 
Thothmes found in many books is not correct), cca 
1560 8.c., completed the conquest of Nubia and pene- 
trated into Syria as far as to the Euphrates. We may, 
however, doubt whether he gained lasting results in the 
North. Even during his lifetime, the princess Ha't- 
Sepsut (or Sepsewet, but not AHatasu, as was formerly 
read) or AMa‘karé came into power, and, after his 
death, she reigned, recognising her co-regents Thut- 
mosis II. and ITI.4 at best as puppets. 


Alter her death 7utwosis [7Z., in fierce hatred, tried to blot 
out her memory. Many monuments show her as a male 
king (with beard, etc.), a fact which has been explained perhaps 
too seriously. Formerly Egyptologists concluded that she had 
an unusually strong and active mind; she may have been only 
an instrument in the hands of a court-party. She built the 
magnificent temple of Amon at ed-Dér el-Bahri, commemorating 
in it, as one of the greatest events, the sending of several chips 
to the 'divine country,' the frankincense coast of Punt (cp $48). 








1 The only inscription referring to their nationality (Stabl- 
‘Antar, Rec, trav. 6) states that they brought with them many 
‘ame—i.é., Syrians or Palestinians—but were themselves 
*foreigners'—z.e., of a different race. All alleged sculptures 
with Hyksos portraits really belong to earlier periods: no 
Hyksos type has yet been found. The Kassite invasion of 
Babylonia hardly reached so far west. See on these questions, 
WMM, Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. '98, p. 107 fF 

2 If we adopt the recently proposed date for the rath dynasty 
(§ 50 n.) we can assign the Hyksos only about 190 years, or 
even less, beginning about 1680B.c. 

3 We have, however, no evidence that they tried to force this 
cult as a monotheism upon the Egyptians. The later tradition, 
that their god had the Hittite name Ste, seems erroneous: he 
was nothing but the Egyptian form of Set worshipped in Auaris. 

4 The succession and relationship of these three regents have 
recently been much disputed. According to some, they were 
all children of Thutmosis I., and Ha't-Sepsut, the legal heiress 
to the crown, was married to Thutmosis III. More probably 
she was the wife of Thutmosis I1, and the aunt of his son (hy 
aconcubine), Thutmosis III, 
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Thutmosis III. (who reigned alone from about rgrg 
B.C. [Mahler, 1480], his official 23rd year) was, af the 
pharaohs, the greatest warrior. He de- 
feated an alliance of the Syrians at 
Megiddo and made Syria as far as the 
Euphrates _ tri- 
butary, taking 
Carchemish, 
and ravaging 
even north- 
western Meso- 
potamia ({Mit- 
anni; see 
ASsyRIA, § 28, 
and MEsopo- 
TAMIA). Hisre- 
portsoffourteen 
campaigns, 
and his lists of 
subjugated 
Palestinian 
cities,2, of em- 
bassies from 
ASSur, Sangar 
{middie of N, 
Mesopotarnin), 
Cyprus, ete., 
are valuable 
sources of in- 
formation on 
Fic. 11.~Amenhotep IV. Supposed head of ancient West- 

the 'mask' that covered the mummy(?)» orn ‘Asian 
(After Petrie.) * ‘The 
enormous spoils 
and the tribute he commanded enabled him to be an 
active builder, especially in Karnak. 


54, Thuth- 
mosis ITI. 





Amenophis IT. (about 1485; Petrie, 1449) maintained his 
Syrian dominion, which reached to the city of Ni (on the 
Euphrates or Orontes?), subduing revolts 5 so did Thutmosis 
ZV, who also fought in Nubia. The latter, in consequence of 








Fic. 12,—Amenhotep IV. (and his wife) worshipping the solar 
disk; the rays proceeding from which end in hands. (After 
Erman-Lepsius. } 


adream dug out from the sand which covered it the great 
sphinx dear the pyramids— a pious act which was, of course, 
useless. 





1 Translations RP@}217 (doubtful); Griffith in Petrie's 
History. 

2 See RP (2} 525, hut with caution. The editors are not 
Egyptologists. Maspero treated parts in Trans. Vict, Inst, 
and ZA, 1881, p. 119. The present writer hopes to publish a 


detailed study. 
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Amenophis (Amen-hotep) If/. (1450?) is remark- 
able for the love shown by him everywhere to his 
fair wife Teye, a (Libyan?) woman not of royal blood. 
The great find of Tell el-"Amarna, an archive of 
cuneiform tablets} containing despatches 
65. Amarna from princes of N. Syria, Assyria, Baby- 

Tablets. lonia, Cyprus (Alagia), and from Amen- 
hotep's vassal-kings in Jerusalem, Megiddo, etc., gives 
us a wonderful insight into his diplomatic relations, and 
into his marriages—e.g., with two princesses of Mitanni 
(Osroene, capital probably Harran)—but also shows a 
growing neglect of his Syrian provinces, which fell to 
pieces under his successor. Amenophis ITI, built a 
large temple, before which were erected the famous 
colossal statues one of which became the ‘singing 
image of Memnon” of the Greeks. 

As we may conclude even from his portraits (figs. to 
and x1), Amenophis TV. (14157 B.C.) was no ordin- 

ary man, ing dissatisfied with the 

Be. Aven: Coheed Sian of Egypt, he had the 

bree amazing boldness to introduce the wor- 

* ship of the sun-disk as the only god, 
persecuting especially the worship of Amon, whose 
name he tricd to have erased from all monuments 
where it occurred. He changed his own name, in 
consequence, into Afu-z-aten (or Yeh(u)~in-aten), 
‘splendour (or spirit) of the sun-disk.' This great 
religious reform was accompanied by a revolt against 
the traditional conventionalism in art, which was 
supplanted by a bold and ugly realism, The change 
in religious literature is not less remarkable. The 
hymns now composed in praise of the Sun-god are the 
best productions of Egyptian religious literature. 
Amenophis even gave up his palaces at Amon's city of 
Thebes, and built a new capital (at the modern el- 
‘Amarna in Middle Egypt), called ‘horizon of the 
sun-disk.' All these changes met with much resistance, 
and hardly had he died (about 1397) when all the results 
of his life-work were lost. His successor, 4y, had to 
return to the old traditions ; the temples of the sun-disk 
and the monuments of the heretical king were razed 
to the foundations, and Egyptian religion became more 
than ever mummified. 

Amenhotep IV.’s son-in-law SwzexQ- (others read S‘a-) An-re’, 
the former priest (‘divine father,’ a low rank) Ay, and 7wet- 
‘anh-amun did not reign long in this turbulent time; /Zar-e72- 
hebt (1380 B.c.?), formerly general and governor, established. 


peace and a firm government. To the delight of the priests, 
e completed the religious reaction. 


With Ramses (Ra'messu) I. we begin dynasty 19 
(about 1355; Petrie, 1327). Sethos J. (often called 
Seti, Egyptian Sefoy, 1350 B.C.), like 

57. Dyn. 19. his ‘other dia not ee = long; but 
he was active as a builder (Abydos, Thebes) and 
in foreign politics. He drove nomadic tribes (re- 
minding one of the Midianites and Amalekites of 
the OT) away from §. Palestine, and tried to 
regain Middle Syria. The Hittites (Heta of the 


1 Best and most complete translations in .B5 by Wi. (96). 
Knudtzon has published the results of a fresh collation of the 
tablets in Beéér, 2 Ass. 4tor-154 [’gg]. The langnnge of these. 
letters is Babylonian (the pharaoh's own foreign despatches were 
written in this language of diplomacy), mixed with Canaanitish 
words or phrases, often in a very faulty style. Some specimens 
of the non-Semitic languages of Mitanni and Cyprus occur. 

2 This approximate date, serving as a basis for our chronology 
ofdynasties1 and 19, is inferred from the Babylonian synchron- 
ism (see CHRONOLOGY, § 22). BurnaburiaS iD and Amenhotep 
IV. seem to have come to the throne about the same time. 
Assyriologists must obtain a better agreement on Burnaburia$ 
II. and his predecessor KadaSman-Bel. From an exclusively 
Egyptological standpoint, the present writer would determine 
about 1380 (Petrie, 1383) as the minimum date. 1415 may hea 
trifle too high but not niuch. Wi.’s date for BurnaburiaS (1456 
B.c.) seems decidedly too high; likewise Rost’s date (./7¢4. 
Vorderas. Ges. 2228), 1438. 

3 This must not be ascribed to Asiatic influences. Although 
the Syrians were advanced enough to recngnise the forces of 
nature in their gods more clearly than the Egyptians, the 
monotheistic idea was entirely a new creation. 
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INDEX TO NAMES (A-Ka) 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in, certain cases added to non-billical names having no biblical eguivadent. The alphatetical arrangement usuadly ignores 


© prefixes: “Ain (‘spring’), Bahr (‘sea' etc.), Bir (‘well'), ef (*the'), Gulf, J. (Jebel, ‘mt.), Kh. (Khirbat, ‘ruin'), £. (lake), Medinet (‘fown'), dt., N. (Nahr 'river'\, B. (eiver) 


Ris (‘ promontory'), Tell (' mound’), W. (Wady, ‘ valley’). 


Abodu, D6 

Abii Gar el-Kibli, Fs 

tell Abu Isléman, Dz (Exopus, § 10) 
tell Abii Séfeh, Ez 

Abii Sir, Dz 

Abukir, Cr 

Abutig, Ds 

Abydos, D6 (Ever, $§ 44, 37) 
Aelanitic Gulf, G3, 4 

Ahnas el-Medineh, C3 (Hanzs) 
Aht-aten, Cy 

gulf of ‘Akaba, G3, 4 (Exopus, § 4) 
el-Aksur, E7 

Alabaster Quarries, D5 
Alexandria, B1 (Ecypt, #72) 
tell el-“Amarna, C5 (Eever, § 55) 
Amet, Dz 

Anas el-Wogad (1.),E8 
Antzopolis, D6 

(Anti?), E7 

Aphroditéspolis Pathyris, E7 
Aphroditopolis, D3 
Aphroditopolis, D6 
Apollénopolis Magna, E8 
Apollénopolis Parva, E7 
Apothéké? Ds 

‘Arab Hétam, Ds 

Arabat el-Madfiineh, D6 
el-'Arish, Fr (Ecypr, RIvER oF) 


jebel ‘Atéka, E3 (Baat-zerHon) 
Atfih, D3 

Athribis, Dz 

Aun, Dz 


Babylon, D3 (Exopus, § 12) 

Bahr bela Ma, C3, B3-7 (NILE) 

Bahr Yiisef, C3,4,5 (Ecypr, §§ 6, 50) 

el-Balah (L.), Ez (Exopus, § 15) 

Ballas, E7 

lake Barallus, C1 (Eeypt, § 3) 

tell Basta, De 

Behbit el-Higarah, D1 

el-Behneseh, C4 (GosrEs, $86) 

Beni-Hasan, Cs (Eever, § 50) 

Beniswéf, D3 (HANEs) 

el-Bersheh, Cs 

Bilbeis, Dz (GosHEN, § 5) 

Bir (Abii) Rtk, Ez 

el-Birba, D6 

Bir es-Seba‘, G1 (Brrr-sHesa) 

Bitter Lakes, Ez (Exonpus, § 14 ; Ecyprt, 
§ 68) 

Bolbitinic Mouth, Cr (Eevrr, § 6, 
ny 5) 

Bubastus, Dz (GosmEn, §§ 2, 5) 

Bucolic Mouth, D1 (Eeyver, $6, n. 5) 

el-Buhéra, Cx 

Bukiris. C1 


wady el-'Arish, Fr,2. Gz (Ecypt, Busiris, D2 


- River or) 
Ashmiinén, C5 
Aswan, E8 (Ecypt, § 2) 


_ Asyiit, Ds (Eevrr, §§ 3, 6) 





et-tell el-Kebir, Dz 
Kebtdy(u), E7 
Kene, E6 
Kertassi, E9 


el-Khalasa, G1 (BEKED, Isaac, § » 
el-Khalil, H1 (Herron) 
Khesout-Xois ? Cx 
Klysma, E3 (Exouus, § 1) 
el-Kdm el-Ahmar, Ez 
Kém-el-Kulzum, E3 

Kom Ombs, E8 

Koptos, E7 (Eeyper, § 14) 
el-Koseir, G6 

old Koseir; GG 
Kroltodilopolis-Arsinoe, C3 
Kuft, E7 


el-Kurneh, E7 (Eeypr, § 37) 
Kas, 
Kusee, C5 


el-Kisiyeh, C5 


el-Lahiin, CD3 (Keypr, § 49) 
Latopolis, E7 


Leonténpolis, Dz (Eeyet, § 72) 
Letopohs, Dz 


Limné, C3 

Lisht, D3 (Eeypr, § 49) 

Luxor, E7 (Eeyrt, $ 37) 

Lykopolis. Dg 

wady Maghara, F3, 4 (Eevrt, § 45) 
bir Maktal, Ez 

Mandesic Mouth, Ez 

L. Mareotis, BZ (ALEXANDRIA, § 1) 
jebel Maryam, E2 (Exopus, § 15) 
bahr Maryit, Bx (Ecyert, § 3) 


tell el-Mashiita, Ez (Exopus, $§ 8, 10; 


GosHEN, §§ 2, 4) 
Masr el-Kahireh, De 


el-Matarieh, Dz 
Médiim, D3 (Eeypt, § 45) 


Cairo, D2 
Canopic Mouth, Cr (Eeyrr, § 6, n. 5} 
Canopus, C1 


Chénoboskion, HG 
Cynopolis, G4. 


Dabéd, E9 (Eaver, § 37) 
Dahshiir, D3 

Dakke, E9 (Eeyrt, § 37) 
Damanhiir, C1 

Damietta, D1 

Damyat, D1 

Daphne, Ez (Exopus, § 13) 
(Darius Stele), Ea 

tell Defennii, Ez 

Dendereh, E6 

ed-Dér el-Bahri, E7 (Eevrr, § 53) 
Deshasha, C4 (Ecyrr, § 47, n. 2) 
Dime-n-Hor, C1 

Dima, C3 

Dioiiysias, C3 

Diospolis Magna. E7 
Diospolis Parva, E6 

Dodeca Scheenus, E9 

jebel Dokhan, Fs (Eaver, $ 3) 
Du-kau, D6 


Edfii, E8 (Eever, § 37) 

L. Edku, Cr (Eevrr, § 3) 
(E)hnés, C3 

Eileithyiaspolis, E7 (Eeypt, $43) 
Ekhmim, D6 

Elath, G3 

Elephantine, E8 (Eeyrt, § 47) 
Enet {tentore ?}, E6 
En-Mont, E7 

Ernient, E7 

Esneh, 7,(Eever, § 37) 








Etbét, E8 Henu, E8 
tell Etrib, D2 Herakleopolis, C3 (Hanes, Ecvri 
tell el-Fagda, Ez § 48) 


Hermonthis, E7 (Eever, § 14) 
medinet el-Faiyiim, C3 Hermopolis Magna, Cs (Eeypr. § 14) 
Fakiis, D2 (Gosuen, § 3) Hermopolis Parva, C1 

el-Farafra, Ag, 6, margin (Eyer, § 4) Heroonpohs, E2 (BAAL-zEPHON) 

tell el-Hesy, Gr (Lacuisx) 
HierakGnpolis, Ds 

Hierakénpolis, E7 (Eever, § 43) 


el-Faiyiim, C3 (Eeypr, § 50) 


tell Farama, Ez 
Farshit, E6 
tell el-Fer&'in, Cx 


Fostat, D3 tell el-Hir, Ez 

Gaza, G1 ays Cs 

Gazat, G1 Bunko 

Gebelén, E7 Hypsele, Dis 

Geziret ez-Zahir (1.),E8 tell Ibn es-Salam, De 

J. Gharib, E4 el-Ibrahimiyeh (canal), C5 
Ghazza, G1 Iseum, D1 

Girgeh, D6 (Eevet, $44) Iskanderiyeh, Br 

Gizeh, D3 (Eeyprt, § 45) Itfii, D6 


Gosu, C5 
Jerusalem, H1 
niedinet Habi, E7 (Eeypt, § 61) 


Halwan, D3 

W. Hammamat, EF7 
Hanes (?}, C3 (HANES) 
Hat-hri-(e)be, Dz 
Ha(t)-ka-ptah, Dg 
Hat-niib, Ds 

Hat-sehem, E6 

Hawara, C3 (Eeyet, § 50) 
Hebet, D1 

Hebron, H1 

Heliopolis, Dz (Eaypr, §§ 14, 49) 
Henen-seten, C3 


el-Kab, E7 (Eeyrr, § 43) 

ain Kadis, Gz (KaApDEsH, § 1) 
Kainepolis, E6 

Kalabsheh, E9 (Eeypt, $37) 
Kal'at el-'Akaba, G3 (Dr-zana8) 
el-Karnak, E7 (Eayet, §§ 37, 54) 
Karin, Birket, C3 (Eevet, § 50) 
Kasion, Fr (Exopus, § 13) 

Kasr es-Saiyad, E6 

Kasriin, Ras el-, Fr 

iebel Katrina, F4 

Kau, D6 
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Mellawi, C3 

Memphis, D3 (Ecypt, § 47) 
Mendes, D2 (Eevrt, § 70) 
Men‘et-Hufu, C5 

Menfe, D3 

Men-nofer, D3 
el-Menshiyeh, D6 

L. Menzaleh, DEr (Eeavr1 § 3) 
Mines, Egyptian, Fg 
el-Minya, C4 

Mit Rahéneh, D3 


(iL. Moeris, C3 (Eeypt, § 50) 


ras Mohammed, Gg (Di-zAHAB) 

el-jebel el-Mokattam, D3 (Gosuen, § 
4; Exonus, § 22) 

(Moph), D3 

el wady el-Mukattab, F4 

el-Muntiila (Pass), Ez (Exopus, § 12) 

jebel Misa, F4 (?) (Dir-zanan) 

Myos Hormos, F's (ALEXARDRIA, gD 


Nakadeh, E7 (Eeypt, § 44) 
wady en-Napfin, BC2 (Eavrr, § 3) 
Naucratis, C2 


Nebire, Cz 
Nebishe, D2 


Nebut, E7 (Ecyprt, § 44) 
Nebut, E8 (see Ombos) 
Nefisheh, Ez €Exonus, § 15) 
Nehbet, E7 (Eavbr, § 43) 
Nehen, E7 

ét, E7 
No-Ammon, E7 (Eeypt, § 14) 
Noph, D3 
Nubt, E8 (see Ombos) 


Ombos, E8 (Eevpr, §§ 37, 44) 
On, Dz 


Opet, E7 
Oxyrhynchus, C4 


Pa-gitt (Kahi-n-niib?), Cx 

Panopolis, D6 

Palen Mouth, D (Hevpr, § 6, 
nh. 5 


P-Atum, Ez (Exopvus, § 10; GosHEN, 
$4) 

Pr-hbeyt, Dr 

Pelusiae Mouth, Fi 

Pelusiuni, Ez (Eeypt, §§ 2, 52) 

P(e)-sapdu, D2 (Gosnen, § 3) 

Phakusa Dez, (Gosuen, § 3) 

Pharbzethus, D2 

Philz, E& (Eaver, § 37) 

Pi-beseth, D2 

Pithom-Etham, E2 (Exopus, § 10} 

P-neb-déd, Dz 

Port Said, Er 

Pre’, D2 

Pselchis, E9 

Psoi, 

Ptolemais Hermiu, D6 


P-ubaste, Dz 
Pi-lak, E8 


Rafah, Gri 

Ra-hone, CD3 

Rakoti, Br (ALEXANDRIA, § 1) 
Ranises ? Dz (Exopus, § 10° 
canal of Ramses, Dz, E2 
Raphia, Gr (Eeyver, | 66 2) 
Rapih. G1 

er-Rashid, Cr 

[valley of] Rehénu, EF7 
Rhinocolura, Fr (Eeyrr, §§ 2, 28) 
Rifeh, Ds 

River of Egypt, F1, 2, Ge 
Rosetta, C1 

tell Rotab(e), De 

tell Rub', Dz 


er-Ruhébeh, Gi (BerEp) 
jebel er-Rukham, D5 


Tahpanhes? Ez 
Talmis, E9 

Sa el-Hagar, Cz Taps. Dz (Exonus, § 13 5 Eaypr, 8$ 62, 
Sabkhet Bardarwil, EF 1 


Tanitic Mouth, Er 
Saft el-Henneh, D2 (Gosuen, § 3) 


Teb-nuter, D2 


Sai, Cz Tentyra, E6 
Sais, Ce (Eeypt, §§ 14, 666) jebel et-Tér, C4 
Sakha, C1 Te-snét, E7 





Sakkarah, D3 (Eeyer, § 46) Thébze, E7 (Eeyrt, § 567) 


This, D6 (Eeypt, § 44) 

Thmuis, Dz 

wady et-Tih D3 (Exonus, § 12) 

et-Timsah (L.), Ez (Exonus, §§ 14-16; 
BAAL-ZEPHON) 

Tini, D6 (Eeypt, § 44) 

Tmai el-Amdid, Dz 

To-schei, C3 

Tiikh, E7 

Tuku, Ez (Exonvs, § 10) 

W. et-Tumilét, Dz (Gosuen, §§ 2, 4,5; 
Exonus, § 16) 

Turra, D3 


Samalat, C4 

San, Dz 

Sa'ne, Dz 

Sarbit el-Khadim, F3 

Sebennytic Mouth, Cr (Eevrr, § 6.1. 5) 

Sebennytos, Dz (Eeyer, § 70) 

Sehél (1.), E8 

Sebem, Cz 

Sei-serk, Ez 

Semenniid, Dz 

jebel Serbal, F4 

S(et)-behdeti, E8 

jebel Silsileh, E8 (Eeypt, § 3) 

Silsilis, E8 

Sirbonis Lake, EF1 (Exopus, § 13) 

Shedet, C3 

Sheikh Hana‘idik, Ez (Exopus, g 15; 
BAAL-ZEPHON) 

Shem, D6 


Southern Opet, E7 


Usim, Dz 
Vicus Judzeorum, D2 
el-Wahat el-Bahriye or 


es-Sughra, AB4 


el-Wahat ed-Dakhila, (Eever, § 4) 


Speos Artemidos, C5 AB7 

Stabl ‘Antar, Cs el-Wahat el-Kharija, 

es-Sués, E3 (Exopus, § 12) Ce 

bir es-Sues, E3 Weset, E7 

(Suez), E3 Vebu, E8 

Sahag, D6 tell el-Yehiid. Dz 

es-Suhagiyeh (canal), Dg. 6 tell el-Yehiidiyeh, Dz 

Swénet, E8& 

Syéné, E8 jebel Zabara, G8 (Eevrr, § 3) 

Syout, Ds Zoan, Dz (Exopus, § 13; EGypt, § 62) 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BIJBLICA 1901 


For Index to names see back of map: (A-Ka)on upper leaf (Ke-Z)on lower leaf 






W.% AE. Johiston Rdiiburyh & Lonfien. 


et-tell el-Kebir, Dz 
Kebtoy(u), E7 

Kene, E6 

Kertassi, E9 

el-Khalasa, Gr (Bere, Isaac, § 1) 
el-Khalil. H1 (Herron) 
Khesout-Xois ? Cr 
Klysma, E3 (Exovus, $ 11) 
el-Kbm el-Ahmar, E7 
Kom-el-Kulzum, E3 

Kom, Ombé, E8 

Koptos, E7 (Eeypr, § 14} 
el-Koseir, G6 

old Koseir, G6 
Krokodilopolis-Arsinoé, C3 


Kuft, E7 

el-Kurneh, Ez (Ecypr, § 37) 
Kiis, Ez 

Kuse, C5 


el-Ktisiyeh, C5 

el-Lahiin, CD3 (Eeypr, § 49) 

Latopolis, E7 

Leontdnpolis, D2 (Ecyrr, § 72) 

Letopolis, Dz 

Limné, C3 

Lisht, D3 (Ecypr, § 49) 

Luxor, E7 (Ecypr, § 37) 

Lykopolis, D5 

wady Maghara, F3, 4 (Eevet, § 45) 

bir Maktal, Ez 

Mandesic Mouth, Ei 

L, Mareotis, Br (ALEXANDRIA, § 1 

jebel Maryam, E:2 (Exopus, § 15) 

bahr Maryitt, Br (Ecyrr, § 3) 

tell el-Mashitta, E2 (Exopus, §§ 8, 10; 
GosHEN, §§ 2, 4) 

Masr el-Kahireh. D2 

el-Matarieh, Dz 

Médim, D3 (Eeyprt, § 45) 


INDEX TO NAMES IN MAP— Continued (Ke-Z} 


Mellawi, C j 

Meniphis, D3 (Ecypt, § 47) 

Mendes, Dz (Eeyrr, § 70) 

Men'et-Hufu, C5 

Menfe, D3 

Men-nofer, D3 

el-Menshiyeh, D6 

L. Menzateh, DEr (Ecyr, § 3) 

Mines, Egyptian, F3 

el-Minya, C4 

Mit Rahéneh, D3 

(L. Moeris, C3 (Eeypr 

ras Mobammed Gs Deas 

el-jebel el-Mokattam, D3 (GosHEn, § 
4; Exopus, § 12) 


(Morph) P&tukattab, F4 
el-Muntiila (Pass), Ez (Exopus, § 12) 
jebel Misa, F'4 (?) (Ds-zanaz) 


Myos Hormos, Fs (ALEXANDRIA, § 1) 


Nakadeh, E7 (Ecypt, $44) 
wady en-Natriin, BC2 (Eaypr, § 3) 
Naucratis, Cz 

Nebire, C2 

Nebishe, Dz 

Nebut, E7 (Ecyer, $44) 
Nebut, E8 (see Ombos) 
Nefisheh, Ez (Exovus, $15) 
Nehbet, E7 (Ecypr, $43) 
Nehen, E7 

Nét, E7 

No-Ammon, E7 (Ecypt, § 44) 
Noph, D3 

Nubt, E8 (see Ombos) 


Ombos, E8 (Eevrr, §§ 37, 44) 
On, Dz 

Opet, E7 

Oxyrhynchus, C4 


Pa-gut (Kahi-n-nub?),C1 
Panopolis, D6, 
Pathmetic Mouth, D (Eeypt, § 6, 


n. 5) 
P-Atum, E2 (Exopus, § 10; GosHEN, 
$4) 
Pe-hbeyt, D1 
Pelusiac Mouth, Er 
Pelusiuni, Ez (Eovpr, §§ 2, 52) 
P(e)}-sapdu, D2 (Gosuen, § 3) 
Phakusa. Dz, (GosHen, § 3) 
Pharbzethus, D2 
Phile, E8& (Ecyrr, g 37) 
Pi-beseth, D2 
Pithom-Etham, Ez (Exonus, § 10) 
P-neb-déd, Dz 
Port Said, Er 
Pre’, D2 
Pselchis, E9 
Psoi, 
Ptolemais Hermiu, D6 
P-ubaste, D2 
Pi-lak, E8 


Rafah, Gr 

Ra-hine, CD3 

Rakoti, Bz (ALExanpriA, § 1) 
Ranises ? Dz (Exopus, 9 10* 
canal of Kamses, Dz, Ez 
Raphia, G1 (Ecypr, § 56 4) 
Rapih, Gr 

er-Rashid, Cr 

[valley of] Rehénu, EF7 
Rhinocolura, Fr (Ecypr, §% 2; 28) 
Rifeh, Ds 

River of Egypt, Fi, 2, G2 
Rosetta, Cr 

tell Rotab(e}, Dz 

tell Rub’, D2 


er-Ruhébeh, Gr (BerEp) 
jebel er-Rukham, DS 


Sa. el-Hagar, Cz 

Sabkhet Bardarwil, EF r 

Saft el-Henneh, Dz (Gosuen, § 3) 

Sai, Cz 

Sais, Ce (Eayrr, §§ 14. 666) 

Sakha, C1 

Sakkarah, D3 (Ecyrr, § 49 

Samalit, C4 

San, D2 

Sa'ne, D2 

Sarbiit el-Khadim, F3 

Sebennytic Mouth, C1 (Eeyrt, § 6, n. 5) 

Sebennytos, D2 (Ecypr, 5 70} 

Sehél (I.), E8 

Sehem, Cz 

Sei-serk, E2 

Semenniid, D2 

jebel Serbal, F4 

S(et)-behdeti, E8 

jebel Silsileh, E8 (Ecypr, § 3) 

Silsilis, E8 

Sirbonis Lake, EF 1 (Exopus, § 13) 

Shedet, C3 

Sheikh Han@’idik, Ez (Exopus, § 15 ; 
BAAL-ZEPHON) 

Shem, D6 

Southern Opet, E7 

Speos Artemidos, C5 

Stabi ‘Antar, C5 

es-Sues. E3 (Exopus, § 12) 

bir es-Sués, E3 

(Suez), £3 

Sthag, D6 

es-Sihagiyeh (canal),Ds, 6 

Swénet, E8 

Syéné, E8 

Syout, Ds 





Tahpanhes? E2 
Talmis, Eg 
Tanjs, Dez (Exopus, § 13 ; Ecypr, §§ 62, 


Tanitic Mouth, Ex 

Teb-nuter, D2 

Tentyra, E6 

jebel et-Tér, C4 

Te-snét, E7 

Theébze, E7 (Ecyer, § 56.4) 

This, D6 (Ecypr, § 44) 

Thmuis, Dz 

wady et-Tih D3 (Exopus, § 12) 

et-‘Iimsiih (L.), E2 (Exopus, §§ 14-16: 
BAAL-2EPHON) 

Tini, D6 (Eeyprt, € 44) 

Tmai el-Amdid, D2 

To-schei, C3 

Takh, E7 

Tuku, E2 (Exonvs, § 10 

W. et-Tumilat, D2 (Gosek, §§ 2, 4, 5: 
Exouus, § 16 

Turra, D3 


Usim, Dz 
Vicus Judzeorum, D2 


el-Wahat el-Bahriye or 
es-Sughra, AB4 

el-Wahat ed-Dakhila, 
AB7 

el-Wahat  el-Kharija, 
C7 ie 

Weset, E7 


(Eevrr, § 4) 


Yébu, E8 
tell el-Yehtid, Dz 
tell el-Yehiidiyeh, Da 


jebel Zabara, G8 (Eevpr, § 3) 
Zoan, Dz (Exopus, § 13; Eaypr, § 62) 


MAP OF EGYPT 


INDEX TO NAMES (A-Ha) 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases.added to non-biblical names having no biblical equivalent. The alphabetical z ; 
prefixes: ‘Ain (‘spring’), Bakr (‘sea’ ete.), Bir (‘well’), ef (‘the’),Gult, J. (Jebel, ‘mt.'), Kh. (Khirbat, ‘ruin’), L. (bke),Medinet ((town MN ( Nee Gan, 
Ras (‘promontory’), TelZ (‘ mound’), W. (Wédy, ‘ valley’). id 


Abodu, D6 jebel ‘Ataka, E3 (BaaL-zepHon) Chénoboskion, E6 Etbot, E8 Henu, E8 

Abii Gar el-Kibli, Fs Atfih, D3 Cynopolis, C4. tell Etrib, Dz Herakleopolis, C3 (Hanes, Ecver. 
tell éman, Dz (E . ibis, ees 7 

e ADU Jslemian z (Exopus, § 10) Athribis, Dz Dabod, Eg (Eover, § 37) tell el Fadda, Ez § 48) 

tell Abii Séfeh, Ez Aun, Dz el-Faiyiim, C3 (Ecypr, § 50) Hermonthis, E7 (Eavpr, $14) 


Abii Sir, Dz 

Abukir, C1 

Abutig, Ds 

Abydos, D6 (Ecyrr, §§ 44, 57) 
Aelanitic Gulf, G3, 4 

Ahnas el-Medineh, C3 (Haves) 
Ahbt-aten, Cs 

gulf of “Akaba, G3, 4 (Exonus, § 4} 
el-Aksur, E7 

Alabaster Quarries, D5 
Alexandria, Br (Ecypt, § 72) 
tell el“Amarna, Cs (Ecypr, § 55) 
Amet, Dz 

Anas el-Wogad (1.), E8 
Antzeopolis, D6 

(Anti?),E7 

Aphroditéspolis Pathyris, E7 
Aphroditopolis, D3 
Aphroditopolis, D6 
Apollénopolis Magna, E8 
Apo)iGnopolis Parva, E7 
Apothéké? Ds 

“Arab Hétam, Ds 

Arabat el-Madfiineh, D6 
el-‘Arish, Fx (Ecypt, RIVER oF} 


Babylon, D3 (Excpus, § 12) 

Bahr bela Ma, C3, B3-7 (Nive) 

Bahr Yiisef, C3, 4,5 (Eavrt, §§ 6, 50) 

el-Balah (L), E2 (Exopus, § 15) 

Ballas, E7 

lake Barallus, C1 (Ecypr, § 3) 

tell Basta, Dz 

Behbit el-Higarah, Dr 

el-Behneseh, C4 (GosvEts, § 86) 

Beni-Hasan, Cg (Eeypr, § 50) 

Beniswéf, D3 (Hanes) 

el-Bersheh, C5 

Bilbeis, Dz (Gosuen, § 5) 

Bir (Abii) Rak, Ee 

el-Birba, 136 

Bir es-Seba’, G1 (BEER-SHEB4) 

Bitter Lakes, Ez (Exopus, § 14; Eeyrr, 
§ 68) 

Bolbitinic Mouth, Cr (Ecypt, § 6, 


n. 5) 
Bubastus, Dz (GosHEn, 8§ 2, 5) 


Bucolic Mouth, Dr (Eoyprt, § 6. 8. 5) 
el-Buhéra, CI 
Bukiris. C1 


wady el-’Arish, Fr,2. Gz <Ecypr, Busiris, D2 


RIVER OF) 
Ashmiinén, C5 
Aswan, E8 (Eavrr, § 2) 
Asyiit, Ds (Eaver, §§ 3, 6) 


Cairo, D2 
Canopic Mouth, Cr (Eeypt, § 6, n. 5) 
Canopus, Cr 


Dahshkr, D3 

Dakke, Eg (Ecypr, § 37) 
Damanhiir, C1 

Damietta, D1 

Damyat, D1 

Daphnze, Ez (Exopus, § 13) 
(Darius Stele), Ez 

tell Defennii. Ez 

Deudereh, E6 

ed-Dér el-Bahri, E7 (Ecypr, § 53) 
Deshasha, C4 (Ecypr, § 47, n. 2) 
Dime-n-Hor, C1 

Diniii, C3 

Dionysias, C3 

Diospolis Magna, E7 
Diospolis Parva, E6 

Dodeca Schoenus, Eg 

jebel Dokhan, Fs (Ecypr, § 3) 
Du-kau, D6 


Edfii, E8 (Eever, § 37) 

L. Edku, Cr (Eeyet, § 3) 
(E)hnés, C3 

Eileithyiaspolis. E7 (Ecypr, § 43) 
Ekhmim, D6 

Elath, G3 

Elephantine, E8 (Ecypr, § 47) 
Enet [tentGre ?], E6 
En-Mont, E7 

Ernient, E7 

Esneh, E7 (EGYPT,§ 37) 


medinet el-Faiykm, C3 
Fakiis, Dz (Gosnen, § 3) 
el-Farafra, A5, 6, margin (Eayrr, § 4) 
tell Farama, Ez 
Farshat, E6 

tell el-Fera‘in, Cr 
Fostat, D3 

Gaza, GI 

Gazat, GI 

Gebelén, E7 

Geziret ez-Zahir (1.), E8 
J. Gharib, E4 

Ghazza, Gr 

Girgeh, D6 (Eayrr, § 44) 


Gizeh, D3 (Eayprt, § 45) 

Gosu, Cg 

niedinet Habii, E7 (Eayrpr, § 61) 
Halwan, D3 


W .Hammamat, EF7 
Hanes(?), C3 (Hangs) 
Hat-hri-(e}be, Dz 
Ha(t)-ka-ptah, D3 
Hat-niib, D5 

Hat-sehem, E6 

Hawara, C3 (Ecypt, § 50) 
Hebet, D1 

Hebron, Hr 

Heliopolis, Dz (Ecyrt, §§ 14, 49) 
Henen-seten, C3 


Hermopolis Magna, Cs (Eayrr. 8 14) 
Hermopolis Parva, C1 
Herodnpolis, Ez (BAAL-ZEPHON) 
tell el-Hesy, Gx (Lacuisn) 
Hierakénpolis, D5 
Hierakonpolis, E7 (Ecyrr, § 43) 
tell el-Hir, Ez 

Hmunu, C5 

Hii, E6 

Hypsele, Ds 

tell Ibn. es-Salam, Dz 
el-Ibrahimiyeh (canal), C5 
Iseum, D1 

Iskanderiyeh, Bs 

Itfi, D6 


Jerusalem, Hr 


el-Kab, E7 (Ecyrr, § 43) 

ain Kadis, Ge (Kapesa, § 1) 
Kainepolis, E6 

Kalabsheh, Eg (Ecypt, § 37) 
Kal'at el“Akaba, G3 (Dr-zanas) 
el-Karnak, E7 (Ecypr, §§ 37, 54) 
Kariin, Birket, C3 (Ecypr, § 50) 
Kasion, Fx (Exopus, § 13) 

Kasr es-Saiyad, E6 

Kasriin, Ras el-, Fr 

iebel Katrina, F4 

Kau, D6 
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Egyptians, Hatte of the Assyrians) from E. Asia 
Minor (Cappadocia) had conquered N. Syria,— 
beginning in the reign of Amenophis IV. when 


Egypt was too weak to resist them. Their influence 
reached even to Palestine, and Sethos became en- 
tangled with them in a war. waged in the Lebanon 
region south of Kadesh. This war 
Bs, Hamner ane taken up more energetically by 
134 73° his son Rem(e)ses If, (Sesostris, circa 
1340-1273 B.C.; seefigs.6, 12,and4). Hereconquered 
Phcenicia as far as Beiriit in his 
second year, and in his fifth at- 
tacked the most important city 
of central Syria— Kadesh ‘inthe 
Amorite country’ (Z.@, near the 
N. end ofthe Lebanon, onthe Or- 
ontes). His victory there over 
the Hittite force of war-chariots 
became (greatly exaggerated) 
the subject of many pictures 
and inscriptions (on the epic, 
see above, § 25), because the 
king was (againsthis will) per- 
sonally engaged in the fight. 
The war went on, however, till 
his twenty-first year, and Egypt 
was not always victorious— 
otherwise all Palestine would 
not have revolted. Ramses 
had to take the strong mountain- 
cities of Galilee (year 8}, to 
punish the territory of Ephraim 
and Dan, and even to storm 
Askaluna (Askelon) and Gezer 
in the S. The treaty of peace 
(engraved upon a silver plate 
and preserved in a copy) was, 
however, favourable, leaving 
Palestine (inscriptions of Ram- 
ses have lately been found east 
of the Jordan) and half of 
Phcenicia to Egypt. Ramses 
married a daughter of Hetaser 
the ‘ great king’ of the Hittites. 
The rest of his’long reign 
(sixty-seven years altogether) 
was peaceful. The conquests 
from Scythia to India, there- 
fore, ascribed to him (Sesos- 
Fi. 13.7 ;MummyofRam- tris) by the Greeks, are pure 
raph. After a photo fiction —a mere inference from 
his many buildings. 

As a .builder (temples of Luxor, the Ramesseum, 
Abydos, etc.) Ramses surpassed all other pharaohs, 
although the amazing multitude of monuments bearing 
his name is largely due to his erasure of the names of 
the ancient builders and usurpation a their works. 
Nubia also, which as far as Ben-Naga, 8. of Khartaim, 
had long before his time become an Egyptian pro- 
vince, was favoured with many constructions—e.¢., 
the huge rock-temple at Rbii-Simbel (see fig. 7). The 
special favour of this great king, however, was directed 
towards ‘ the land of Rameses’ or Goshen (see GOSHEN, 
i. §4). This desert-valley, which was formerly reached 
only very irregularly by the Nile, he rendered fruitful 
by a canal, colonised it (with Syrians, too, and among 
them the ‘Apuri, frequently alleged to have been 
Hebrews), and built several cities in it, including a 
royal residence, the city of Rameses. Thus he would 
seem to be, according to Ex. liz, the pharaoh of the 
oppression; and his son Menephthes (AZe[r]nepiah, 
see fig. 13; about 1273 B.C. } has, thus far, been 
generally assumed to he the pharaoh of the Exodus. 





1 The so-called ‘stone of Job, ZOPV,’92, p. 206, ZA, 31199 
(9 . An Egyptian officer worshipped a Canaanitish goddess 
called approximately ELbanaly-2or s)apant) on this spot. 
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The recent discovery of Meneptah’s inscriptions 
mentioning Israel as defeated, and evidently dwelling 
in Palestine, makes this view very 

59. Israel. questionable. It is the opinion of the 

present writer that any chronological system of the 
Exodus must, at least, 
sacrifice Ex. 1zz (Pithom 
and Raamses), which 
might be a gloss, and 
other details. Attempts 
to discover the name 
of Moses (the alleged 
“Mesu’) in the time of 
Rameses I]. have failed. 
There are indications 
that the Israelitish nation 
or, at least, some tribes Pyg, + 4.—Head of Meneptah, from 
—-eg., ASHER (g.v, a bas-relief at Thebes. After 
§ D—were resident in Lepsius. 
Palestine at the beginning of dynasty 19, perhaps earlier 
(cp ISRAEL, § 2). It must be left to future excavations 
to determine how far the biblical accounts need a critical 
revision, and whether the Exodus can be referred to 
earlier periods.4 That the Habiri of the Amarna 
tablets (under Amenophis III. and IV., see above, 
§ 557} are identical with the immigrating Hebrews 
does not, however, seem to be satisfactorily proved (cp 
ISRAEL, § 3). 

Me(r)neptah had for long to fight hard both with 

Libyans, who plundered the western part of the Delta, 
and with pirates who ravaged the 
60. Meneptah, coasts of Egypt and Syria. | Finally 
these pirates from Asia Minor (SakaruSa 
and Luku—z.e., Lycians) and Europe (Sardena, Akai- 
wasa and Tur(u)$a—z.e., Sardinians, Achseans, and 
Etruscans, )? joined the Libyans and marched against 
Memphis, in sight of which they met with a crushing 
defeat. 

The reigns of kings Sethos [1,, Amen-messe, Meneptah Il. 
or Sifta’ were short and inglorious. One of them is called a 
Syrian usurper, which points to his being a royal officer who 
had originally been a Syrian slave or mercenary. Perhaps the 
reference isto Meneptah II, who became king by marrying 

ueen T-usoret. After ‘years of anarchy,’ dynasty 20 united 
the country again, under King Se¢zaht(e) and his son 
Ram(e)ses 111. 

Ram(e)ses III. (somewhat before 1200 B.C.) cleared 
the Western Delta of the Libyans, who had settled 
Several attacks were repelled, the 

61. Ramses Din provinces maintained, and the 

territory of the Amorites and of petty 

chin £880. Hittite kings N. of Palestine ravaged. 

(The great kingdom of the Hittites had broken up.) 

He fought also against the piratical Pulaste or Philistines 

who had settled in Palestine4 (in the territory of the 

Avvim, Dt. 223), and ravaged Phcenicia as well as the 
Egyptian coasts. 


Ramses III. sought to imitate also the architectural achieve- 
ments of Ranises 11. during his reign of thirty-two years; but 
his buildings (especially Medinet Habu in Western Thebes) 
cannot be compared with those of his predecessor. The kings 
who followed—Ram(e)ses 1V.-XI1., the so-called Ramessides— 
were short-lived and weak rulers (they ruled hardly over eighty 
years). 


The Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost. For 
400 or 500 years, with small intermissions, Palestine 
had been tributary to the pharaohs, and Egyptian 
garrisons had occupied several fortified cities (¢.g.. 





1 Manétho’s Exodus-narrative is a worthless distortion of the 
Hebrew account. 

2 The ovr of Gen. 102 (read pxjyn, Turs). They are no- 
where else mentioned in MT. [Perhaps, however, the name 
originally stood also in Ezek. 382391. See Rosu, 1.} 

3 Me(r)neptah’s wars with Palestinian revolters do not seem 
to have been important. The ‘Israel inscription’ speaks of 
Ashkelon Gezer, and Yenu‘ama. The last mentioned place 
seems to have been in S. Lebanon (but cp JANOAH, 2). There 
is another new text (R.4rav. 17159), which speaks of him 
as ‘forcing down Gezer. This looks as if 5. Palestine was 
at the head of a rebellion against the Egyptian dominion. 

4 See now AVG, 1900, 1. 
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Zaratuna; see ZARETHAN). It must not, however, be 
assumed that this loose relation influenced the in- 
habitants of Palestine in any considerable measure. 
The Egyptians did not often interfere in the continual 
feuds of the many petty kings. For evidence of this 
and the unsafe character of the land, see the Amarua 
letters. 

A fact of importance for the Exodus question is that 
the ‘Aputi, for whom a connection with the Hebrews (“py 
=" ny) has so often been claimed, still appear in great 


numbers in Egypt under these kings. Under Ram(e)ses 


TIT, they inhabited whola tawns near Helionolis——z 
the’ western Opening of Goshen: “The last Word Sit ens 


question has, evidently, still to be said, and it is not 
safe to decide either for or against the Hebrew 
records. 

In this period, the paupers of Thebes began systematically 


to plunder the royal tombs, as is shown by many documents 
referring to spoliations and the measures taken to repress them. 





Solomon's empire he made an expedition against both 
Judah and Israel (perhaps to secure the throne to 
Jeroboam?), an expedition recorded in 1 K. 1425 and 
on the monuments of Karnak (see the extract given 
in Fig. 14). Cp SHISHAK. 
It is very doubtful whether the other kings of the 
Libyan, or twenty-second, dynasty (from 
64. Dyn. 22. Bubastus?!) reuained a hold fr Pelectine: 
They hear for the most art Libyan names—SoSenk (the name 
of four kings altogether), Osorkon (Wasarken two or three 


kings), Tikelo(or é?)ti (Greek Takelothis :two kinks), Pemay (one 
king)—and the rea dynasty seems to have reigned (nominally) 


about 200 years. On the Zerah of Chronicles cp Zzrau, 5. 
They first mark a tolerably quiet period of Egyptian 


history; but about 800 B.c. their dominion began to 


become weak. The penerals commanding | the laree 
1 


arrisons of Libyan sofdiers in the great ciffes assum 
t 


@ »gjz Of the ‘ancient nomarchs or counts, and the 
pharaoh had little power over them. 





Dyn. 


By these kings, all that remained of the mummies of the kings 
of dynasties18-20 were finally hidden in the hole near Der-el-hahri 
where they were discovered 1n 1881—so powerless were they to 
protect the royal necropolis. 'To their prudence we thus owe 
the preservation of the bodies of Ram(ees IL and HI., Thut- 
mosis IIT., etc.3 

After the time of Ramses III. the immigration of 
Libyans began again, and Libyan 'mercenary troops 
had now become so numerous that the ‘ generals of the 
MaSawagsa’ (a Libyan tribe) came next to the king in 
power. About 950, one family of Libyan officers had 
become so influential (also by intermarriage with the 
high priests of Memphis) that they could venture to 
put one of themselves upon the throne, 


63. Sosenk ) ae ae ‘ 

circa 950. SoSenk I. This pharaoh, the con- 
temuorary of Solomon and his son (see 
SHISHAK), who reigned at least twenty-one years, was 
more energetic, and again exercised influence upon 
Syria. He seems to have assisted Israel against the 
Philistines, who evidently still raided the Egyptian 
coasts (see 1 K. 916 and cp DAvIb, § 7); possibly 
he was the pharaoh (it was hardly his predecessor 
P-sit-ga'-m-né or Psusennes II.) who gave his 'daughter' 
to Solomon as wife (see, however, GEZER, § 1). A 
less friendly attitude is shown in 1 K. 1118 (but see 
HapapDi.,3; TAHPENES); and after the division of 


1 For a suppressed ‘rebellion of the high priest’ against 
Ram(e)ses IX. or his predecessors, see Spiegelberg, Kec. (7av. 
1991. 

The papyrus Golenischeff (WMM As. #. Eur. 395) reports 
the adventures of an embassy sent by Herihor to king Zakarba‘al 
of Byblus (to buy ‘Lebanon wood’), which visited also Dor, Tyre, 
and the queen of Cyprus. [Seenow,Xec. tray, 276, MVG, 1900.] 

3 On this great findsee Maspero, Les Mommies royales,’ 1889, 
Mém, Miss. Frang.i. pt. 4. 
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This weakness of the kingdom caused the Ethiopians 
to attack Egypt. Ethiopia (g.v.) had been an Egyp- 
Peer tian province down to the beginning 
yore pers of dynasty 21. Since that time, owing 
* to the strussle between the secular 
rulers and the high priests of Thebes, it had become 
an independent kingdom. The kings of Napata 
were able to take possession of Thebes. Middle and 
Lower Egypt were, nominally, under the dominion of 
dynasty 23, the successors, or rather the contemporaries, 
of the last members of the twenty-second (Bubastid)? 
dynasty. Really the country was divided among about 
twenty petty rulers of Libyan descent. About 750(?) 
B.C. the Ethiopian king P(iJanhy triccl to subdue them. 
He met with little resistance from the nominal ruler, 
Osorkon III. of Bubastus ; but the prince Tefnaht(e) of 
Sais, who had already subjugated central Egypt, was a 
formidable enemy. He submitted nominally to the 
Ethiopian, after the latter had taken Memphis; but the 
Delta remained in his hands, and Tefnaht(e)’s son Bok- 
en-renf (Bocchoris of the Greeks) was able to extend his 
power again southwards. Bocchoris left the reputation 
of having been a great legislator (cp above, § 28). The 
new Saitic Dynasty 24 (consisting, in Manétho, only of 

I Naville, Bvdasz/s, questions their being from this city. 

2 Manetho seems to he wrong in calling them Tanitic. They 
reigned in Bubastus. His enumeration of four kings must he 
viewed with suspicion. The third (Waymovs) and_the fourth 
(Zr jread Hyr} seem to be simply the Ethiopians P‘anky and 
his son KSeta (or Ke&ta), contemporaneous with dynasty 24. 


Consequently, only Peduhast (reigning at least nineteen years) 
and Osorkon III, remain, apparently belonging to a branch of 


dynasty 22. Their chronological relation to these kings (SoSenk 
IV.) is not certain. 
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Bocchoris), however," was shortlived. The Ethiopian 
% king Sabako, the son of KeSta, invaded 
66e. Sabako. the country N. of Thebes, and took 
Bocchoris prisoner (according to one tradition he had 
him burned alive) about 706(?). Now, for the first 
time, the Palestinians and Phoenicians, who observed 
the approaching Assyrian colossus with growing anxiety, 
saw in the new dynasty of Egypt (25th) a power 
equal to the Assyrian, to which they could appeal 
for help.' On the ambassadors sent by Hoshea (to 
the governor of Lower Egypt), and on the governor 
Seve, who appeared in Syria to assist king Hanno 
(Hanunu) of Gaza, but was defeated at Raphia, S. of 
Gaza (ISRAEL, § 34, SARGON), see, however, So.? 
About 696 Sabako? seems to have been followed by 
Sabatako (the Sebichos of Manétho?}, who in 691 was 
supplanted by the usurper T(a)harké (see 
664. Tahary6. TIRHAKAH) in Napata. 2 first the new 
king was compelled to be passive as far 
as northern affairs were concerned. This was the time 
of the revolt of the Philistines and of Hezekiah from 
Assyria (702); see ISRAEL, § 34. Whether the kings 
of Musri who came in 701 to save Ekron from the 
Assyrians and met with a complete defeat at Altaki 
(Eltekeh) were Ethiopian vassals from the Delta (or 
Arabs?) is again doubtful. On the plague in Sen- 
nacheribs army, by which, according to 2 K. 1935, 
Jerusalem, and consequently also Egypt, were saved, 
and on the distorted Egyptian tradition in Herodotus 
(2rqr), see HEZEKIAH, § 2, The tranquillity of Egypt, 
however, was soon to be disturbed. In 671 or 670 
B.C., after Taharké had instigated the Phcenicians (Ba‘al 
of Tyre) to a new but fruitless revolt, the Assyrian king 
Esarhaddon marched against Egypt; in his passage 
through the arid desert west of the 'brook of Egypt,’ 
which always formed Egypt's best protection, he was 
supplied with water by the Arabs. It seems that an 
earlier attack upon Egypt (in 673) had failed. Now, 
however, the Assyrians had acomplete success. Tahark6 
was driven into Nubia; Memphis was stormed; and 
Egypt was parcelled out among twenty kings, descend- 
ants of those Libyan nobles whom we have already met 
(S 63 #-). Among them Necho (Niki} of Sais, of the 
amily of the princes forming the twenty-fourth dynasty, 
again stood first. Thus Manétho dates the twenty- 
sixth dynasty even from his grandfather Stephinates 
(=Tefnahte; see 65). Taharkd invaded Egypt again 
about 669 or 668 (see TIRHAKAH), and his nephew 
and successor Tan(u)tamon (in cuneiform writing Tan- 
damani, not Urdamani) in 667 34 but the Assyrians on 
both occasions maintained the Delta, quelled revolts of 
the Egyptians in Sais, Mendes, and Tanis, and finally 
drove the Cushites back to Nubia. The reason was that 
the Ethiopian kingdom alone, with its scanty population, 
was unable to raise armies equal to those of Assyria, 
as it had always been powerless against united Egypt. 
Necho's son Psa(m)etik (Psammetichus}# began his 
reign (663) as a vassal of the Assyrian king ASur-bani- 
It may have been- about 660 
67. Psametik. Palit this is uncertain) that he felt strong 
circa 660. enough to renounce his allegiance. As- 
syria was, in fact, sinking. Therival king; the Dodec- 


ogi. 


1 Whether the xo00 soldiers from Musri, who assisted the 
allied Syrian powers at Karkar in 854, were Egyptians (sent by 
So¥enk II. ?) is, however, very questionable ; later the small 
kingdoms had no power to meddle in Syria. See' Mizraim, 

2 (a). 

: 3 MVG, 1891, p. 28, assumes with prohability that the 
governor $72’7-.S9 represented an Arab kingdom. The usual 
chronology (abako 728, T(a)hark6 704) is certainly improbable. 

8 The chronology is not clear in every detail. (Cp Wi. 
Unters. gs 7. and see CHRONOLOGY, § 21). 

4 Wi, AOF 1 481. 

5 The name is written yyppb, with Aramaic letters (CIS2 no. 
148). It is of Libyan (not Ethiopian) derivation. On the alleged 
intermarriages between the Saites and the Ethiopians see ZA 
85 29 [’97} 
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archs of Herodotus, had, of course, been previously 
subjugated by him, with the help (it would seem) of 
Carian troops, sent to him, perhaps, by Gyges of Lydia.1 
He strengthened unmilitary Egypt by introducing a great 
quantity of Greek and Carian mercenaries. The terrible 
Cimmerian invasion was warded off by bribes and 
presents (about 620 ?). 

The new (26th) dynasty is a period remarkable for 
the revival of art (largely following archaistic tendencies) 
and architecture. In general, this last period of 
Egyptian independence seems to have been flourishing. 
The days of Egypt as a conquering power, were, how- 


ever, past. Nekau or Neké II. (the Pharaoh-Necoh of 
2 K.2829), who succeeded Psammefik in 

68. Necho II. 609, tried to profit by the distress of the 
609. Assyrian empire during the ravages of 


the northern barbarians (see ASSYRIA, § 34). It was 
easy for Necho to occupy Syriaas far as the Euphrates 
in 608. On his victories over king Josiah? (and the 
Assyrian governors), and on the taxation which followed 
the victory, see JosiaH 1,§ 2 f.; JEHOIAKIM. The 
Egyptian conquest, however, lasted only to 604. 
Defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchadrezzar, the 
Egyptians were driven back for good (2 K.247), and 
had no better policy than that of first instigating the 
Syrians to rebel, and then letting them suffer through 
Egypt's remissness. 

The most important construction undertaken by Necho was 
his digging the canal (completed : not, as Herodotus believed, 
abandoned) through Goshen to the Red Sea, partly on the 
track of the canal which Ramses II, had led from the Nile 
only to the Bitter Lakes. In connection with this, he sent 
Phcenician ships to circumnavigate Africa. He was followed 
by his less energetic son Psam(m)etik II. 594-588 B.c. Whether 
the second or the first Psammetik led an expedition against 
the weak Ethiopian kingdom is uncertain (Greek inscriptions at 
Ahii Simbel). 

Apries (Uah-eb-ré'), 588-369, took the last active steps 
to check the Babylonians, by aiding the Tyrians and the 

Anviag Jews in their resistance to Nebuchadrezzar 
6586-569: " (cp BABYLONIA, § 66). An interruption 
was thus caused in the siege of Jerusalem 

(Jer.375). The revolt against GEDALIAH (¢.v., I) 
also must have been instigated from Egypt, whither so 
many Jews fled. From a fragment of his records it 
would appear that Nebuchadrezzar was still at war with 
the Egyptians in his thirty-seventh year (568-567). 
Whether he attacked Egypt herself is not quite certain ; * 
at any rate, the expectation of the prophets that he 
would punish faithless and insolent Egypt was not 
fulfilled in the measure expected. Defeated and 
humbled everywhere, Egypt maintained her independ- 
ence. One more reign has to be chronicled, and 
then follows the catastrophe. Amasis If. (‘Ahmose), 


1 That he besieged Azotus (Ashdod?) in Philistia for twenty- 
nine years (Herod,2157) is a statement of very suspicious 
character. 

2 At present the preference is mostly given to the Magdélin 
of Herodotus (2159) over the Megiddo of the Hebrew text 
(Wi. and already Mannert and Rosenmiiller). At any rate, 
Migdal could not be the Egyptian town. Josiah was unable 
to penetrate through Idumza and the desert and to invade 
Bevpt. _The scene of the struggle would be one of the many 
Palestinian Migdals, — probably the Migdal-gad of Judea in 
the plain. See, however, the present writer's essay in MVG, 
1898, p. 163. Josiah fought (it would seem) at Megiddo as 
subject of the Assyrian governor. 

3 The report of the migration of 240,000 (!)warriors to Ethiopia 
under Psammetik I. must be greatly exaggerated (Herod. 230). 
Still, desertions on a moderate scale are known to have occurred 
(see ZA, 228693 [’84]; the garrison of Elephantiné, for 
example, deserted to a port on the Red Seaunder Apries). The 
Sembridz, mentioned by Greek writers as living near Khartim, 
do not seem to have been Egyptian colonists (rather Kushitic 
Hamites). 

4 The fragment (published by Pinches 758A 72183 better by 
Strassmaier, Madbuchodonossor, 194) has been discussed in 
greatest detail by Wi, (40/1511), It seems to speak only of 
the preparations for war by king (Am)asu. The hypothesis of 
Wiedemann (Gesch. Aeg. von Psammetich I, etc., 169), that 
Nehuchadrezzar conauered Egypt as far as Syené, is now 


generally rejected (cp Maspero, ZA, 2287-90, Brugsch, 74 
93-97 [’84]). 
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who dethroned Apries 2 in 569, was a man of low birth, 
who obtained the crown through a rising of the native 
warriors against the Greek mercenaries. _Amasis placed 
restrictions both on the mercenaries and on Greek 
commerce, but very prudently left Naucrétis to the 
Greek merchants as a port and settlement. He closed 
a prosperous reign in 526, and was succeeded by his 
son Psammetik III., who did not reign one full year. 

In 525, after the battle of Pelusium, Cambyses con- 
quered Egypt. Apart from the (possibly unhistorical) 
70. Persians cruelties of Cambyses, the treatment of 

id * the province of Egypt by the Persians 
was at first not unfair. In particular, Darius I. (§21- 
486) built temples (the largest in the S. Oasis, which 
he— or Cambyses?—seems to have conquered); he 
repaired Necho’s canal to the Red Sea, in order to 
make Egypt more accessible. Under Xerxes (see 
AHASUERUS, I) the Libyan class of warriors, led by 
Khab(b)ash, rebelled for the first time in 487, and 
drove the Persians from Egypt. They could not, 
however, long hold out against Xerxes; the country 
was again reduced to submission. A new revolution 
was set on foot (460-450} by Inarus, a Libyan of 
Marea (near Alexandria), who was aided by the 
Athenians. A more successful rebellion was that of 
Amyrtzeus in 404, which made Egypt independent down 
to 342. This period was filled not only with hard 
fighting against the Persians (Artaxerxes J], Mnemon 
[405-362] and IIL. [362-338]), who continually tried to 
win Egypt back, but also with internal discord. Three 
dynasties (28-30; from Tanis, Mendes, and Sebennytus). 
and at least nine kings, of whom only Nectanebus I. 
(better-nebis ; Egyptian Negt-har-heb) and Nectanebus 
Il. (Megte-nebf) are remarkable, are mentioned. The 
Greek soldiers constantly made their influence felt, and 
showed their bad faith during these troublous times. 
Because of the incapacity of Nectanebus II.? (360-343), 
Artaxerxes 111. Ochus (362-338} conquered Egypt 
again, and punished her cruelly. It is not surprising 

71. Greeks that the destroyer of the Persian Empire, 

' * Alexander (336-323), was welcomed in 

332 Egypt (332 B.c.) as a deliverer. The 
history of Egypt after Ptolemy I. the son of Lagus had 
in 305 become a king instead of a Macedonian governor 
or (satrapan—i.e., (satrap’ (as he is styled in an 
Egyptian inscription of 314 8,.C.)}—belongs to that of 
the Hellenistic world. Under the Macedonian kings 
or Ptolemies,? the Egyptians were perhaps less op- 
pressed than they were under the later Persians; but 
as a class they were always treated as inferior in legal 
position to Macedonians and Greeks. They were never, 
therefore, completely Hellenised. They were also 
severely taxed. The great contrast between the native 
people and the foreign rulers—who, for the most 
part, did not condescend even to learn the language 
of their subjects, and from Alexandria, their Hellenic 
capital, followed anything but an Egyptian policy— 
was but little mitigated during the rule of this last 
dynasty. Hence the various revolts. 

The greatrevolutionof the native soldier-classagainsPtolemies 
IV. and V. deserves special mention. It lasted twenty years 
(206-186) and, for the last time, placed nominal Kings of Egyptian 
speech on the throne of the ancient pharaohs. jose who held 
their ground the longest ruled in the Thebaid. This revolution 
was quenched in torrents of blood in 186 Bc. _ As a punish- 
ment for assistance sent by the Ethiopians to the rebels the 
N. of Nubia was occupied.” Previously, the kingdom of Meroe 
(Napata was abandoned as capital some, time before)had been 


on good terms with the Ptolemies;economically weak, it naturally 
fell under Egyptian influence. 


Ptolemy 11. caused a marvellous development of the 


1 The theory that the battle at Momemphis only forced Apries 
to accept Amasis as co-regent (Wiedemann, Gesch. Aeg. von 
sar, 120) is successfully attacked by Piehl, ZA 259 ['90}. 

2 Said to have fled to Ethiopia. “Cp, however (on his tomb 
near Memphis), Rec, tmy. 10x42. \ 

3 On the succession and chronology of the Ptolemies, see 
below, § 733 Mahaffy,The Empire of the Ptalemies, 1895; 
Petrie, Hzst.v.; Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemdaer (97). 
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trade on the Red Sea, exploring and colonising the 
African coasts. The growing commercial importance 
72. J of Egypt increased the immigration of Jews 
» dWS. and Samaritans. They gathered especially 
at Alexandria and on the Eastern frontier, in the ancient 
Goshen.‘ Under Ptolemy VI. they even built at Leon- 
topolis a great Jewish temple (see DISPERSION, § 8). 
In Alexandria they became strongly Hellenised : hence 
the Alexandrian version of the Scriptures; hence too 
the gnostic tendencies in Judaism. See ALEXANDRIA. 
§ 2; DiIspPERSION, §§ 7, 15 7; HELLENISM, § 10; 
TEXT. 

The Ptolemies possessed Palestine from 320 down 
to 198 B.c., when Ptolemy V. Epiphanes lost it to 
Antiochus III., the Great, of Syria. Already his father 
had defended it against the Syrians with difficulty, and 
had kept it only by winning the battle of Raphia 
(216 B.c.), whilst Ptolemy 111. Euergetes had been 
able to conquer the whole Syrian empire for a short 
time in 238. 

The succession is as follows :—Ptolemy IL Soter (323-284). 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus(so called because, after the Egyptian 

. custom, he married his own sister Arsinoe), 

73. Ptolemies. to whom the exploratiun of Eastern Africa 
was due (285-247), Ptolemy III, Euergetes, 

the husband of the famous Berenike (a princess_of Cyrene), 
the conqueror among the Ptolemies (247-222). Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator(222-205) waged war with Antiochus the Great. It 
was under this dissolute, cruel, and incompetent ruler that the 
areal revolution began. Ptolemy V. Epiphanes came to the 
throne at the age of five, in 205, under the tutorship of the 
dissolute Agathocles. After the murder of his guardian by the 
Alexandrian mob, other generals held the post.2_ The Asiatic 
rovinces were all lost, although Ptolemy retained their revenue 
maneyInS Cleopatra, the daughter ‘of Antiochus III., the 
reat, of Syria. After subjugating the rebellious Egyptians, 
Ptolemy became more and’ more dissolute; he was poisoned 
while preparing war against the Syrians. Ptolemy VII.? 
Philométor (181-146) was a nobler, personality, but unfortunate. 
Antiochus te ‘Epiphanes, of Syria, took captive at 
Pelusium, and would have conquered Egypt had it not been for 
the brusque intervention of the Romans (171). Ptolemy Philo- 
metor had to fecept as co-regent his younger brother (Euergetes, 
ironically called Kakergetes or Physcon) by wl he” was 
exiled in 163; the Romans, however, brought him back. The 
ambitious Euergetes became the ruler of Cyrene. After the 
death of his brother Philometor (killed while intervening in 
the struggles of Syrian Lrg y and after the short reign of 
Ptolemy VIII. Neos Philopator, t ie resdess Puc Besa ack 
to Egypt asking. Inxz30, however, he was expelled and his wife 
Cleopatra (widow and sister of Philometor) assumed the supreme 
tie In 127Euergetes (Ptol. 1X.) returned from Cyprus. After 
is death SE Nett a bone paw of ceaseless struggle, which 
strengthened the influence ome. PtolemyX, SoferII. ruled 
from 117-81, his brother Ptol, XI, Alexander I, G@gainst him) 106-88, 
Ptol. Xi. Alexander II, 81-8 Ptol. XIII, Neos Dionysos (or 
Auletes) 80-51, _The history of all these rulers is complicated 
and eS The famous Cleopatraruled first with her brother 
Ptol. XIV. under the guardianship of the Roman senate ; ex- 

led by Ptolemy in 48, she was brought hack by Caesar in 47. 

er younger brother Ptol. XV., co-regent 47-45, was murdered 
by her, and Ptol. XVI. Czsarion, her son by Cassar, e 
her nominal co-regent. For ten years (41-31) She captivated the 
Roman triumvir Antony, and thus maintained her kingdom as a 

typical Ptolemaic ruler, not less able than wicked. 

74, Rome. The sea-fight at Actium and Cleopatra’s tragic 

death brought Egypt’s independence to an end. 

It nowbecame a Roman province Ti ey STE Geile and 

its history4 is devoid of interest, till the Arab onquestan 640 A.D. 

(preceded by a Persian conquest in 619-629). any, but insig- 

nificant, rebellions (one as early as 30-29 Bc.), chieflydirected 

against the excessive taxation, could bé enumerated. On the 
popularity of Egyptian religion in Western countries, see § 14. 

On the introduction and progress of Christianity, and 
on the Egyptian or Coptic versions of the Bible, see 
TEXT. In 62 Annianus was bishop of Alexandria 
(Mark was the legendary first bishop). The last 
remnants of heathenism were suppressed by Justinian 
(527-565) on the island of Philze, where the rapacious 
Ethiopian barbarians (the Blemmyans and Nobates) 
had maintained the worship of Isis. Ww. MM 

2 On Jewish settlers in the Fayiim and the Thebaid, see 
Mahaffy, 86:2 on Samaritans, 178; on their infreqnency in 
Mem his, #58. : . 

2 The rere guardianship of the Roman senate does not 
seem to he a historical fact. 

3 Here Ptolemy Eupator jis inserted as sixth king in official 
documents. He does not seem to have reigned. 

4 Compare J. G. Milne in Petrie, #s#. v. (98; very readable). 
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EGYPT, RIVER OF. The ‘Wady (or 'Torrent’: 
of Mizraim’ (DY¥9 293; AV RIverR, or [Is, 27127 
STREAM, OF EGypT; RV BROOK 
OF EGYPT; but both versions of 


bra are misleading), or simply ‘the Wady' (nbn, 
with + of direction; AV River ; RV Brook), Ezek. 
4719 4828 (see RV, and cp Toy, 'Ezekiel,' SBOT) jis 
frequently mentioned as marking the boundary of 
Canaan towards the SW. 

»See Josh. 154 [PJ dapé: aiyirrov [BAL]; 15 é 
acy BAL}: Nu. S48 DP po ety EA), pron TBE 
1K, 865 éws rorapod aty. [BA], €, éptov mor. aly. 11: 2K. 247 
amd Tov xetméppov [BAL]; 2Ch. 78 ess x. aly. [BAL]; Is. 
2712 ws prvoxopovpey [BbNAQF]. 

The identification suggested by 61 in the last-cited 
passage and adopted by Saadiah in his version of Isaiah 
is manifestly correct. The Wady of Egypt is not the 
Wddy Ghazza (the ‘torrens Agypti’ of William of 
Tyre, and perhaps Milton's 'stream that parts Egypt 
from Syrian ground’) but the Wéady e/-‘Arish, which 
with its deep water-course (only filled after heavy rains) 
starts from about the centre of the Sinaitic peninsula 
(near the Jebel et-Tih), and after running N. and NW. 
finally reaches the sea at the Egyptian fort and town of 
el-‘Arish. Here, in late classical times, was an emporium 
of Nabatzean traffic, to which the name Rhinocorura or 
Rhinocolura. was given. Here, too, travellers halted 
on the route from Gaza to Pelusium, Titus rested here 
on his way to Jerusalem (Jos. B/ iv. 115) and as late as 
the fourteenth century A.D. the place was much visited 
by travellers (Ibn Batiita), Owing to the fact that as 
the boundary of Egypt and Canaan we find in two OT 
passages (Josh. 183 1Ch.185; see SHIHOR OF EGYPT) 
an arm of the Nile (the Pelusiac}, and in a third passage 
(Gen. 1518) the 'river (33) of Egypt’ (which surely 
must mean the Wady el- Arish), some (following Abul- 
feda, Descr, 4g., ed. Michaelis, 1776, p. 34, no. 68)? 
have supposed that the W/ddy el-Arish was taken 
for an intermittent channel of the Nile (cp Jer. on Am. 
61; Reland, Pal. 2857. 969%). Niebuhr the traveller, 
on the other hand, seeks the Torrent of Egypt in the 
largest of three small streams that run into the 
Mediterranean from the large lake (daheire} which, he 
says, extended from Damietta eastwards towards Gaza 
(Descr. del’ Arabie, 360 #7}. All this speculation is need- 
less. If a stream in the neighhourhood of e/-Arish is 
referred to, it can only be the wild torrent-stream that in 
December suddenly covers the banks of the Wady el- 
‘Arish with verdure (cp Haynes, Palmer Search-expedt- 
tion, 262). which could never have been confounded 
with a channel of the Nile (soalso Ebers). As for the 
expression ‘ the river of Mizraim!' (p 493) in Gen. 1518, 
either the original reading was bm ‘wady, torrent’ 
(Lagarde, Ball), which was altered into an ‘ river (of ),’ 
by an idealistic editor, who placed the SW. boundary 
of Canaan at the Nile, or else, if Winckler's inference# 
from a Mingean inscription (Hal. 535) is correct, 373 
was applied in N. Arabia and its Palestinian neighbour- 
hood to the Wady el-‘Arish, which historically at any 
rate was not undeserving of the name. The latter view 
seems preferable. It seems to derive support from 
Gen. 3637 Nu. 225 when emended (see REHOBOTH, 
PETHOR ). 

We have still to account for the name {‘ The Wady 
[or Torrent] of Mizraim'). The ordinary explanation 

makes it equivalent to 'the wady which 

2. Name. parts Coma from Egypt.’ At the mouth 
of the wady lay an Egyptian fortress, which might seem 
to neutralise the fact that the wady belongs geographic- 
ally to N. Arabia. That this explanation was prevalent 


1 Cp Epiphan. Her. 2 83, Pevoxopoupa yap épuyveverac Necd 


(on). 
2 See Ritter, Erdkunde, xiv. 3141 7-3; Guérin, Judée, 2 240- 


249. 
3 AOF1 36 337; Gi 1174, n. 25 
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in later Jewish times is certain; but does it correctly 
represent the original meaning of that phrase? This 
question cannot be answered without considering the 
Assyriological data. That the zefal Musur of inscrip- 
tions of Sargon and Esarhaddon! means, not the 
Egyptian wady, but the wady which runs through the 
N. Arabian land of Musri, seems to us beyond doubt, 
unless, indeed, it can be shown that the extended use 
of the term Musri or Mugur had gone out in that king's 
time. To assert this, however, would be entirely 
contrary to the evidence. ‘ Mizraim'’ should rather tbe 
"Mizrim'. The land of Musri or Mugur in N. Arabia 
was repeatedly referred to by the OT writers; but the 
references were misunderstood by the later scribes. 
See M1zRAIM, § 2 (d). T.K.C,—S§, A.C 


EHI (AS; aryeic [BA], -ein (DJ, aayeic (LI), in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (Gen. 46211} ; see AHIRAM, I. 
and BENJAMIN, §9, i, Ch. 86has 74M&, Enup, ii. 


ERUD (7/78, awd [BAL]), a Benjamite name, 
which, according to We. (GGW, 1893, p. 480; cp Gray, HPN, 
26, n. 4) is from 137°38 Ahihud (also Benjamite). Probably 
WTR should he read ; cp Pesh. har 1 Ch. 7103 *abihir, 1b, 86 
and sry for nyras 

x. b. GERA [¢.%], a Benjamite, the champion af 
Israel against Moab (Judg. 312-30; avwd [superscr. v] 
B> in 830 41). The story is thoroughly archaic in 
tone, and is a popular tradition (so Moore, Bu.). It 
tells how Ehud, with a sword concealed under his 
garment, came bearing tribute to Eglon, king of Moab, 
at his residence E. of the Jordan, and sought a private 
audience. Being left-handed he was able to get hold 
of his sword without exciting the king's suspicions. 
In this way he quickly wrought Israel's vengeance, and 
made good his escape. Fleeing by way of Gilgal and 
the pillars there (see QUARRIES) he called the Israelites 
to arms and, by seizing the Jordan fords, cut off the 
retreat of the Moabites on the W. of the river, and 
slew them every one. See EGLON. 

The historicity of the narrative was questiqned:in 1269. by No, 
(Untersuch. 179), mainly on the ground that both-#hud and 
Gera are clan-names (cp 2, below). More recently, Wi. (Gesch. 
1158) has drawn attention to the improbability of a Benjamite 
baving been tribute-bearer for Ephraim, and points out that 
there is little to support the existence of Benjamin before the 


time of Saul. But the mention of Ehud's origin is due, it 
would seem, to Rp (so Moore, S807), and may very probably 
be a later trait. That the kernel of the story itself is not 
homogeneous has been shown by Wi, (Aéttest. Unt. 55 7); 
a satisfactory analysis has yet to he made. Cp BENJAMIN, § 4. 

2, h. Bilhan, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § g ii. a) 1 Ch. 
710 (aw6 [BL}, anes [A], 2427 [Pesh.]). 


EHUD (T4M&, awa [BL], wA [A]; 44¢hud[Pesh.]), 
in genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 86+). Gen. 462 
has EHI, on which see AHIRAM, and BENJAMIN, § 9, i, 
The name is doubtless the same as 7148 (see above). 


EKER (PY, the pointing is uncertain ; Pesh. reads 0 
n the first syllable; akop [BA], ikap [L]), ben Ram, 
1 Jerahmeelite (1Ch. 227). 

EXREBEL (erpeBuA [B]), Judith 7 x8}. 
BATTINE (end). 

EKRON (M9pY ; AKKaPWN [BAL]; so Jos. also 
MK)KAPOON | these [cp the Assyr.] suggest the pro- 
runciation jipy, ‘Akkardn). 

The gentilic is Ekronite CaRYA) 2 Josh. 133 (axxapwr[e}irys 
BAL)), z Sam. 5ro (acradwy[e]irys [BAL]; see below, § 2). 

Ekron, the most northerly of the five cities of the 
Philistines, was first identified by Robinson with the 

«,. modern ‘4&7, in 31°51.5° N. lat, 44m. E 
1. Bite. from Yedxd (JABNEEL, 1) and 9 m. from the 
‘ea; in a pass which breaks the low hills that form the 
1orthern boundary of the Philistine plain (PZ map, 
5h. xvi.). Its position, inland, and not on the trunk, 
yut on a branch, of the great line of traffic northwards, 
s probably the explanation of the fact that its name 
1 See Del. Par. 310; Wi, Musri, Meluh§a, Ma‘in [98], 54 
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is found in the early Egyptian records of conquest and 
travel only once (Lists € Yhotmes 11, RP\*), 550) as 
Agar. Not 25 m. from Jerusalem as the crow flies, 
it lay nearer Israel than did any of its sister towns; but, 
though it was assigned to Judah, ‘ with its towns and 
villages from Ekron to the sea’ (Josh. 1545 7 [P]), and 
again to Dan (#6. 1943 [P]), we find (24. 182 [D, but 
probably from older sources]) ‘all the regions of the 
Philistines as far as the north border of Ekron which is 
counted to the Canaanite’ specified as part of the ‘ much 
land’ that still remained to be possessed after the 
conquest, and this last representation best accords with 
all the known facts. 
Like her sisters Ekron possessed, along with a market, 
the shrine and oracle of a deity—BAALZEBUB (@.v.), 
K.12, J” 18. 510 612f. leit is said 
2. History. that froth Ekron the ark was returned to 
the Israelites by the level road up the Vale of Sorek 
to Beth-shemesh, not 12 m. distant. 84, however, 
in this passage reads Agxadwy in each case for Ekron 
(cp 617 and see Dr., H.P.Sm., adZoc.). Padi, king of 
Ekron, remained aloof from the general revolt of 
Philistia in 704 B.C. against Sennacherib, whose 
prism-inscription gives the name as Am-kar-ru-na. 
Padi’s subjects delivered him to Hezekiah; but 
Sennacherib in 701 restored him to his throne. 
The next notices of the town are by Esar-haddon 
(KAT), 164)and ASur-bani-pal (Del., Par. 289); and 
the next (apart from the general history of Philistia, Jer. 
2520 Zeph.24) not till rt Macc.1089 (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 
44), where it is said to have been given in 147 B.C. by 
King Alexander Balas to Jonathan the Maccabee for 
services against Apollonius the general of Demetrius IT., 
an incident supposed by some, but on_ insufficient 
grounds, to be referred to in Zech. 95-7 (see, however, 
ZECHARIAH, Book OF). 


After the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans Jews settled 
in,Ekron., See OS (91 6 218 57) where it is spoken of as a large 
Cgraridis,” weyéorrn) village between Azotns and Jamnia, Jerome 
adding that some identified Accaron with Turris Stratonis 
(Cesarea), Int100 A.D, King Baldwin marched from Jerusalem 
to Ascalon by Ashdod ‘inter quam et Jamniam, quae super mare 
sita est, Accaron dimisimus’ (Fulch. Carnot, 23, in Gest, Ded 404, 
quoted’ by Robinson ; cp Brocardus, 10186 ; Marin. Sannt. 36s). 

Whenvisited by the present writer in 1891 “A #7 was asmall hut 
thriving village. It lies in a slight hollow by a well, Petrie 
doubts whether the ancient city can have been of much size 
(PEFQ,’g0,p. 245)- Built of mud, like most of the towns on the 
plain, it contains hardly any ancient remains (Robinson and 
PEFM 2408). The plain about it is fertile but only partially 
cultivated >the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem passes to the 


north. G. A. &, 
The connection between Hezekiah and Eltron has 
long attracted the attention of students. Sennacherib, 
Hezekiah whose reference to Padi, king of Ekron, 
ats ad Eiron has been already mentioned, states in the 
* same inscription that as a punishment for 
Hezekiah’s revolt he cut off parts of his territory and 
gave them to certain Philistine kings, one of whom was 
the king of Ekron. This statement has been taken by 
M‘Curdy to refer to certain towns and villages originally 
Philistine which Uzziah had taken from the Philistines 
(as the Chronicler probably means to assert in 2 Ch. 
266), which Ahaz had lost (2 Ch. 2818) and which, as 
we may infer from 2 K. 188 were retaken by Hezekiah. 
The earlier statement respecting the surrender of Padi 
implies, according to the same scholar, that Hezekiah 
was recognised by the people of Ekron as their suzerain 
(Expos., 1891 6, 389 f-). So much at least appears to 
be highly probable, — that in the early part of the reign 
of Hezekiah the king of Ekron was a vassal of the king 
of Judah, and that he regained his independence only 
through the humiliation inflicted on Hezekiah by Sen- 
nacherib. Hezekiah, however, might console himself 
by the reflection that Ekron had been captured by the 
Assyrians and Jerusalem had not. 
In the reigns of Esarhaddon and A8ur-bani-pal we 
hear of a king of Ekron called Ikausu (with which 
WMM compares the name Achish), or Ikasamsu, who 
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paid tribute to the great king (COT 241 KB 2149 240). 
Soon after this a Hebrew prophet declares that Ekron 
‘shall be rooted up,’ suggesting an etymology natural 
from an Israelite point of view, names being taken as 
prophetic of the fortunes of their bearers. The modern 
name ‘Akir suggests the far more probable meaning 
‘ sterile’ (so Guthe; cp Ar. ‘fava, Heb. ‘azar). The 
dreary nature of the plain close to Ekron may serve to 


acconnt for the name. G.A.8.,§17; 1. K,c., 3. 
EL (8), ELOHIM (D'T>y). See Names, § 114,f° 


ELA. t. (NON) 1K. 418RV, AV Exan, (g.v. 6). 

2. (jaa [BA]) 1 Esd. 927;=Ezra 1026 Exam ii., 1. 

ELADAH, RV ELEADAH (MWON § 35; Aaada LB] 
eAeada [A], -A [L]), a clan-name ina genealogy of 
EPHRAIM (g.¥. i., § 12) individualised (1Ch. 720). On 
the story of an ancient border contest in which Eladah 
fell, see BERIAH, 2, 

Other forms of the name are found : ELEAD, v.2t cds; om. 


B, eAcad [A], Aaad [L]) and Lapan wv. 26 RV aw, for rads; 
Aaddav [B], yadaada [A], Aaday [LI]; cp also Eran, Ezer 
i., 3. See further, ErHratm i., § 12, 

ELAH (nds, and 1 K. 418 xby, an abbreviation of 


some name beginning with ?N; § 5x 5 HAa [BAL], 
HAANOC [Jos. ])- 

a, An Edomite duke or perhaps clan (Gen. 8641 yAas [ADEL], 
1 Ch, 152 yAas [BA]; no doubt it is the well-known ELaTH 
(Aila), cp EL-PARAN (wilderness of Paran, Gen. 1463; see 
Paran) and ELotu (1 K.926 2 K. 166; see ELATH). See Di. 
Gea., adioc., and Tuch, ZDMG 1170. 

2, Son of Baasha, king of Israel in Tirzah, After little more 
than a year he was killed by Zimri ; his armed men and captains 
were busied at the time in the siege of Gibbethon, a Philistine 
city: 1 K. 166 813.4 (Aaay [B v. 6] Jos. Amd. viii. 124). 

3. Father of Hoshea, king of Israel (2 K. 1530 171 1819). 

4. A son of CALEBGg.v.) 1 Ch. 415ézs (aha [A], adar, ada 
[B]. See Kenaz. 

5. h. Uzzi in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra, iis § 5 [4] § 15 [1] a),1 Ch. 98 (om. B, nAa [A], yaav [L)) 5 
not mentioned in|! Neh. 11. 

6. Father of SHIMEr [3] a K. 418 wbx RV Eza). His name 
should be restored in 2 S. 23 11in place of the MT reading xuN 
(see AGEE), and possibly also in v.33 for Shammah. Cp the 
ingenious discussion in Marg. (Fund. 20). 

ELAH, VALLEY OF (aby pigv, ‘Valley of the 
Terebinth,’ cp GAL), the scene of the combat between 
David and Goliath (1 $.172), and of the rout of the 
Philistines (2 lg[r0]}. 

@’s readings are :inz S.172, sy ty KorAade avrort [BA], ms 
Spvos ovrot Kar ovroe [L], x. rys Spvos [Aq. Theod.]; in v.19 
ev TH kK. THs Spvos [AL, om. B] 5 in 21 9[10] x. yAa [BAL]. 

Assuming that ‘in Ephes-dammim’ and ‘in the 
valley of Elah’ mean the same thing, we have the 
names Socoh and Azekah (51) to guide us in de- 
termining the locality, also the implied fact that the 
valley ran westward. No doubt the valley meant is the 

Wddyes-Sant, one of the landmarks of the country, 
which begins near Hebron, runs northward as far as 
Shuweikeh, and thence westward by Gath and Ashdod, 
to the sea, joining the N. Sukerér, On the positions 
of the opposed armies, see EPHESDAMMIM.  Accord- 
ing to W. Miller,? who has made a special study 
of the country, the valley of Elah, or ‘ of the terebinth,‘ 
is the gentle ascent with a watercourse which leads 
up from a break in the line of heights to Bét Nettif 
(nearly opposite Shuweikeh, but more eastward). 
“In the valley beneath barley is already ripening. 
The torrent is nearly dried up (see EPHESDAMMIM), 
its bed is strewn with smooth white pebbles, and 
the red sides of the bed are in places so steep that 
you might call it a valley “within a valley.” It is 
this torrent-bed which the narrator, with perfect know- 
ledge of the country, refers to under the name of the 
ravine; ‘‘ the ravine’ (x‘am), he says, '* was between 


them.”"? The suggestion for the explanation of 34 


1 Read oftor? (nby) 
2 The Least € all Lands, 130 #7 5 so Che. Aids, 85° 
% Che. Aids, 85,7. 
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is due to Conder (PEZFQ, '75, 193). Some of his 
other identifications are hardly correct (see EPHES- 
DAMMIM, SHAARAIM, I); but he has here thrown great 
light on the narrative. See also GASm. 4G 226 7 
One advantage in Miller's theory of the valley of Elah (see 
above) is that it offers a simple explanation of the twofold name 
of the valley which was the seat of war. A very fine specimen 
of the dx¢wz-tree (terebinth) grows on the slope leading up to 
Bét Nettit. It is conceivable that the name of the great valley 
asa whole was, even in antiquity ‘valley ot the acacias’ (saxf= 
acacia, or rather mimosa). ellhausen supposes the Wady €s- 
Sant to be meant by the Valley of Shittim in Joel 3{4]x8. It is 
a pity that we can hardly explain p99 in pYD7 DDN as acorrup- 
tion of pew. See ErHEs-DamMIM. T.KC 


ELAM (ndyy; alA&m(BKADQL]). Geographically, 
the name describes the great plain E. of the lower 
Tigris and N. of the Persian Gulf, 
1. Geography. together with the mountain districts 
which enclose it on the N. and E., and to which the 
Hebrew name Elam and the Assyrian Elamtu (note 
fem. ending)refer. It is nearly equivalent to the Susiana 
and Elymais of the Greeks, and the mod. Khizistan. 
The native kings of this country called themselves lords 
of An§an'(or Anzan); so late a king as Cyrus still calls 
himself king of AnSan. This name was originally 
borne by a city, the conquest of which by Gudea, ‘ vice- 
gerent ' (fates?) of Laga8, between 3500 and 3000 B.c., 
is recorded in an inscription (AB 339); it afterwards 
designated a district in Elam (see Cyrus, § 1). Leav- 
ing the geography of this region, which has been fully 
treated from cuneiform sources by Fried. Delitzsch (Par. 
320-329), we pass to the references to Elam in the OT, 
The earliest of these is that in Is. 226 (ehap[e]iras 
[BANQ]}, where Elam and Kir are mentioned together 
2. Biblical °° entrusted with the eS a blockading 
references. {¢"that the Elanites were never loyal 
subjects af the Assyrians, and are never mentioned in 
the inscriptions as serving in an Assyrian army, but 
often as allies of the Babylonians. (Del., Par. 237; 
Che. Zntr. /s. 133; cp Proph. Ls. 1132 f-). Inter: 
polation has been suspected; but this is not the only 
admissible theory (see ‘ Isaiah, SBOT). The next 
certainly dated passage is Ezek. 32.24 (eka. [Q]), where 
* Elam and all her multitude" are mentioned m a grand 
description of the inhabitants of Shédl. The fate of 
Elam preoccupied more than one of the prophets; ‘all 
the kings of Elam' are referred to in Jer. 2525 (om. 
S*A*) immediately before ‘all the kings of Media,' 
and a special prophecy against Elam is given in Jer. 
4934-39 (v. 36 ehaw. [N*]); but we cannot with any 
certainty ascribe these to Jeremiah (see JEREMIAH, 
Book OF). In Is. 212 (edapfe}eras [BANQ], late 
exilic) Elam is named with Media as the destroyer 
of Babylon, and a plausible emendation introduces 
Elam (‘go up, O Elam’) into a passage of similar 
purport in Jer. 5021 (late). In Dan. 82 (acAaze [BAQG 
Theod.], eAvuasde [87]}) Shushan is referred to as in 
Elam, though in Ezra 49 (yAapatoe [BA], acdaperas 
[L]) it is seemingly distinguished from it; and according 
to Is. Ils: (atNaufelrwr [BA], eda. [XQ], late), 
Esth. 9613 (Shushan) Acts 29 {eAape?rar [Ti. WH]), 
Jewish exiles resided in Elam in the post-exilic period. 
We come lastly to Gen. 1022 [P] (ashad [E]), where 
Elam is mentioned immediately before Asshnr as a 
‘son' of Shem. How is this to be accounted for? 
Not by the supposition that the Elamites were Semitic 
(as we now use the word) either in language or in 
physical type, or that at least a primitive Semitic popu- 
lation was settled in the lower parts of Elam. Not 
by referring to the early conquest of Babylonia by the 
Elamites; this might account for the description of 
Babylonia as a ‘son of' Japheth, but not for the case 
before us : nor yet by the fact that a Kassite dynasty 


1 Jensen connects Elamty. (Elam) with 77am, ‘front,’ and 
explains ‘ east region’ (ZA, '96, p. 3jr). 
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ruled in Babylonia in 1726-1159 B.C. —a reference 
which would only be in point if P were pre-exilic; but 
rather by the undoubted fact that Elam was repeatedly 
chastised by the Assyrians, and that parts of it were 
annexed by Sargon (48273). P was enough of a 
historian to know this; he may indeed have inferred 
it from Is. 226. The view of De Goeje (7%. T., 
'70, p. 251) that Elam in Gen. 1022 is the Persian 
Empire is therefore to be rejected. As De Goeje 
himself remarks, it is strange that, if Elam has this 
meaning, Media should be a son of Japheth (wv. 2). It 
is true, however, that the prominence of Elam in the 
Persian empire explains the precedence which it has 
among the sons of Shem, and the insertion of Lud (2.e., 
probably Lydia) after Arphaxad may receive a similar 
explanation (see Lup, 1). 

The history of Elam is closely interwoven with that 
of primitive Babylonia, and subsequently with that of 
the Assyrian, the Babylonian, and the Persian empires. 
See ARIOCH, 3; ASUR-BANI-PAL, § 6; BABYLONIA, 
§ 42 7; CHEDORLAOMER, Cyrus, NANEA, PERSIA, 
SHUSHAN, T.KC 


ELAM cody, HAam [BA], aid- [L]). 

x. The b’ne Elam were a family, 1254 in number, in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8c), Ezra27 (uadrap [B}, 
aid. [AL)=Neh. 712 (dou [x], aA. [BAL)=x Esd. 522 
(twAanos [B]). Ina passage from the 'memoirs of Ezra' (Ezra 
727-834; see_Ezra ii, § 5) the number of those in Ezra's 
caravan (see Ezra i. § 23 ii, § 15 [1] @) is given as seventy, 
Ezra 87 (Aa [B)=1 Esd. 833 (acm [B], «A. [A]). One of the 
best known members of this clan was SHECANIAH (g.u, 4), 
Ezra 102 (nbry, ktb.. but ody, kre.; copay [L] in || 1 Esd. 892 
‘Israel’ capanA [BAL] occurs instead of 'Elam'). Various 
members are mentioned _in the list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezral0 26=1 Esd. 927 (yaa [BA]); and 
the clan was represented among the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 2014 [15]. 

Thename ‘ Elam* fora Jewish family or temple-guild 
is highly improbable. There is abundant evidence that 
names containing the root-letters by were Benjamite. 
One of these is npby (Alemeth) which may have been 
written ‘pby. If the mark of abbreviation were over- 
looked it would be natural to insert * or 4 after y. 
Alemeth is identical with Almon, the name of a priestly 
city in Benjamin (Josh. 2118 P). Notice also the 
occurrence of the name in 3 below. ‘ 

2. The children of the ‘other Elam' (3n& poy) in Ezra 231 
= Neh, 734 (Ezra, nAapap [BA], Neh. yAapaap [BA]; [veo] 
arhap érépou [L]) are unmentioned in || 1 Esd.5, and seem to 
have arisen from a needless repetition of v. 7; the numbers are 
identical (cp Be.-Ry. 18). ; 

3. b. Shashak, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.%, § 9, ii.) $ 
1 Ch. 8 24 (atAay, [B} and. [A], yA. ELD). 

4. A Korahite doorkegper, 1 Ch. 26 3 (craw) [BA]. 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra fi. § 13 g), Neh. 1242 (om. BN*A, atAap [Ne-a mg.]), 

T. K.C 


ELASA (aAaca [A]. 1 Mace. 95 RV. see BEREA, 1. 


ELASAH (nyydy, ‘God hath made,’ § 31; cp 
Asahel ; eAeaca [ALQ]). 


zt b, Pasuur (g.zv., 3) in list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezra i, § j.end), Ezra 10 22(mAaga)=1 Esd. 9 22(Tausas, RV 
SALOAS ; gad@as [B}, -Aoas [A]. 

2, b. Shaphan, togetherwith GeMARIAH (x), wassent by Zede- 
kiah to Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon and bore also a the 
same time Jeremiah's letter to those in exile there; Jer. 293 
[@ 36 3} (cAcavay [B*], -Cap [B? Mg. 8], -cap [A}). 

3. EV Eveasan, b. Helez, a Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 239 4 
(cuas [B}). 

4. EV ELEASAH, a descendant of Saul mentioned in_a gene- 
alogy of BENJAMIN ($ 9, ii, 8); 1 Ch. 837 (eoyA [B)=9 43 
(evana [B], eon [A]. Cp LaisHan. 


ELATH (nds, cp nos in the Sinaitic Inscr. [Eut. 
§pr aida [BAL]; Dt. 28 alkion [BAFL]; 2K. 
422-q [BJ], eAw@ [A]; 166 alam [A], also ELorH 
crissy, 1K. 926 2 K. 166 aiAam [A]; 2 Ch. 817 
262, aiAam [B]). an important Edomite town, whose 


connection with Elah the phylarch or clan in Gen. 
8641 is fairly obvious. Elath or Eloth (4¢, great 


trees, perhaps date-palms?) is probably but a later 
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designation of EL-PARAN (see PARAN)-—z.e., Elath 
which lies on the desert of Paran. It was situated on 
the NE. arm of the Red Sea, in the lanitic Gulf 
(which has derived its name from the place itself), and 
was close to EZION-GEBER (g.v. ). 

According to Pliny v. 1112) it was situated 10 m. E. of Petra 
and 1so0m. SE. of Gaza. The region has always been famous 
for its date-palms (cp Strabo, 16776); and Mukaddasi Ihn 
el-Benn& (row A.D.) in his geography says that Waila (Elath) 
is ‘ the harbour of Palestine and the granary of Higaz—rich in 
palms and fishes’ (cp2DPV 7 171, and Wetzstein in Del. Hoh, 
wz. Koh. 168). Owing to its commanding situation and central 
position the possession of Elath has in all ages been fiercely 
contested. According to Hommel (AHT x95), the ancient 
town and port Mair mentioned upon old Bah. contract-tahiets, 
which gave its name to ships and textile fabrics, is the same as 
Elath. 

Apart from its occurrence under the form EL-PARAN 
(see PARAN) (Gen. 146), it is mentioned as one of the 
last stages of the Israelites (Dt. 28; see WANDERINGS, 
§§ 4,15, 13). Itis mentioned alsoin r K. 926 2 Ch. 817, 
in order to mark the position of EzION-GEBER (g.¥. }. 
It passed through various vicissitudes. It was repaired 
by Azariah (2 K. 1422; see Uzzian, 1,), but was at a 
late? time recovered by Edom (2K. 166 : with Kloster- 
mann cancel 'Rezin’' and read ‘Edom’ for ‘Aram,’ 
and *Edomites’ [kr.] for ‘Aramites’ [kt.] ; but cp 
Epo, § 8). Jerome and Eusebius state that Elath 
(Ailath, ara} in their time was a place of commercial 
importance, and the seat of a Roman legion (OS 8425 
21075). It was renowned for its trading with India 
(Theod. Quest. in Jerem. 10049; Procop, Bell, Pers. 
119). 

Elath was the residence of a Christian bishop and of a Jewish 
colony. After suffering at the hands of Saladin it dwindled 
away. Abulfeda (1300) knows of it only as a place deserted 
save for a castle which was built to protect the pilgrims who 
journeyed along by Elath between Cairo and Mecca on the road 
made hy Ahmad ibn-Tiiltin, who reigned in Egypt in the latter 
half of the ninth century.) It is known now as ‘Akaba (‘de- 
clivity’). Little is left of the former ‘gate of Arabia’ hut 
some heaps of ruins, and the castle, which is still occupied by a 
few. soldiers,2 

EL-BERITH (193 5x), Judg. 946 RV. See BAAL- 
BERITH. 


EL-BETHEL (Ox7M'2 $8, ‘the god of Bethel’), 
the name given by Jacob to the sacred spot at Luz 
where he had built an altar (Gen. 357). @A4DEL, Vg., 
Pesh. read simply ‘ Bethel’; but this is against Gen. 
28x9. Perhaps we should read El-berith (‘ covenant- 
God’), or El-berith-Israel, “Israel‘s covenant-God. ’ 

T.K.C. 

ELCIA (eAKkeia [BNA]), Judith 8: AV, RV ELKIAH. 


ELDAAH (nytdys ‘God calls’? cp the Sab. form 
bayn, ZDILG 27648 87399), a son of MIDIAN (Gen. 
254; 1 Ch. 133). 
wns Note are 2 in ie Oepyapa ee ue 

Jepmray( a, scr.], po: . . 
Meet | Bid ed (By chee REY ee tee 

ELDAD (3798, § 28; eAAad [BAPL]; see ELIDAD 
and cp Dop, NAMES wiTH) and Medad (17°), Sam. 
119, cp mwAad [BAFL], whence rend sip, * loved 
one’? § 56; cp ALMODAD) were two Israelites who 
prophesied without being locally in contact with Yahwé 
in the Tent of Meeting (or Revelation) where Yahwé 
was present in the cloud (Nu. 1126-29). Moses rejoiced 
at the favour accorded to them, and longed that, not 
only the guides and directors of Israel, but a/7 Yahwé’s 
people might become prophets. The story (which is 
related to Ex. 837-11 Nu. 1h6 f 121-15 ; see MIRIAM, 
§ I) was written by one of the latest members of the 
Elohistic school, whose aspirations are most nearly 
paralleled by Jer. 3134 Ezek. lig f Joel 228 f[81 f.] 





1 Cp Rob. BR 1237241; Niebuhr, Beschreibungen vor 
Arabien, 400; Buhl, Edomiter, 39 7. 3 and for an illustration of 
this castle see Ruppel, Retse in Nudien, 248. 

2 According to Jos. (Ant. viii. 64, cAavews, ix, 121, nAafovs, 
ed. Niese), Elath in former times was called Berenice. The 
ordinary editions, it will be noticed, refer this remark to Ezion- 
geber, which is less suitable. 
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(Kue. Hex, 247f.). The names Eldad and Medad 
(which perhaps do not belong to the original narrative) 
were probably selected from a store of old traditional 
names for the sake of assonance (cp Bera, Birsha ; 
Jabal, Jubal, etc). It is not at all certain that the names 
are almost iden.ical. See APOCRYPHA, § 23. 

In its present form the prominent feature of the story is that 
these two men (alone of the seventy elders) for some unknown 
reason remained behind, and prophesied without going into the 
tent. Moses’ answer shows clearly that the real point is that 
prophecy is not fo be restricted to the few. In w, 26 the words 


nomen YY? ad o°ain23 «ADM are probably a gloss.i A late 
scribe took exception to the idea that the power of prophecy 


could he given to anyone outside the seventy elect, and so in- 
serted the gloss with the ahove effect. Theinclusion of Eldad 
and Medad among ‘those that were written down’ does not 
seem, therefore, to belong to the original form of the story. 

ELDERS (0°33), Ex. 316. See GOVERNMENT, §§ 16, 
rg; LAW AND Justice, § 8; and (for the Christian 
eldership) PRESBYTER. 


ELEAD (TY), t Ch. 72x. See ELADAH, 
ELEADAR (WWW), 1 Ch. 720 RV, AV ELADAR. 


ELEALEH (myx, and NSYON Nu. 3237, ‘God is 
high‘; eAeaAn [BKAL]), a Moabite town always 
associated with Heshbon (Is.154 169, EXaAHCEN 
[B@> AQ cp Sw. ad éoc.}; Jer. 4834 om. BR, eAeadH 
[AQ]), and assigned in Nu. 823 37 to the Reubenites. 
Eusebius (OS? 25333) places it 1 R. m. N. from 


Heshbon. 

Probably Elealeh should be restored for the questionable 
pox ofa] in [5.158 To invent a place-name Erelayim 
(Perles, Marti) is imprudent. It is quite true, however, that 
the initial 5 ought to be the preposition. 


Elealeh seems to be the modern e/-A/(‘ the lofty’), an 
isolated hill, with ruins, 4 hr. NNE. of Heshbon. See 
SEP 116-19; Tristr. dfoad, 339 /.; Bad.@ 174. 

T.K.C. 

ELEASA, RV Elasa (aAaca [Al]. €A- [SV]; load), 
lesa [it.], Laisa [Vg.]), an unknown locality in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, where Judas the Maccabee 
encamped before the encounter which resulted in his 
defeat and death (1 Macc. 95). Josephus (Azz. xii. 111) 
places Judas’s camp in Berzetho (the readings vary : 
£n8w, Bipende Bap. and #yp.); bot this may be in 
error for the Syrian camp which ¢1 Macc. 94) was at 
BEREA [1] (Syr. Bivath\. A suggested identification is 
Kh, I'asé between the Beth-horons (PEFM 3115). 
Reland, however, suggests ADASA (¢.v.). 


ELEASAH (nY9N) 1 Ch. 239. 837 EV. See 
ELASAH, 3, 4. 


ELEAZAR coy, ‘God has helped’ §§ 23, 28, 84; 
eAeazap [BAFL]; cp Eliezer, Lazarus, and Phcen. 
WYIOWN, WYIYA, etc., Sin. MIYDIP, etc. ). Both Eleazar 
and Eliezer are very common names, especially in post- 
exilic times and in lists of priests; with regard to the 
authenticity of the latter see Ezra i, §§ 1, 2, 5 end; ii. 
§§ 15 (1) a, 138. 

1. The third son of Aaron and Elisheba (Ex.623 
[P]) is mentioned often in P, but only twice in JE, 
according to Driver—viz., in Dt. 106and Josh. 2433.2 
What we learn of him is to this effect. He discharged 
priestly functions together with Aaron and his brothers 
Nadab, Abihu, and Ithamar (Ex.281), and after the 
two elder brothers had died childless Ithamar and he 
were left to carry on the duties alone (Nu. 34), Elenzar 
himself becoming the ‘prince of the princes of the 
Levites’ and superintending those that had the charge 
of looking after the sanctuary (Nu. 332; cp 16378 
‘1727-]193 7). His special duty with respect to the 


1 b°23NDA applied to persons is a late expression, and the 


words sbmat ing? xd) are omitted in H-P 16, 52, 73, 77 and io 
the first hand of 131. 

2 From Dt, 106Di, and Dr. infer that JE, as well as P, knows 
of Aaron as a priest, and of Eleazar as Aaron’s successor, 
Robertson Smith, however, holds (OZ7/C@), 405, n. 2) that Dt 
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things necessary for the sanctuary and its service is de- 
tailed in Nu. 416. Shortly before Aaron's death he 
was invested on Mt. Hor with his father's garments o& 
authority (Nu. 20257; cp Dt. 106 [D]). He now 
appears as Moses' coadjutor, taking the place of Aaron ; 
together they took the census of the people (Nu. 2663}, 
and divided the spoil of the Midianites (Nu. 3li2f). It 
was to them that the daughters of Zelophehad came 
to sue for an inheritance (Nu.271 7), and the b'ne 
Reuben and b'ne Gad for a pasture-land for their 
flocks (Nu. 822 /:).!_ The charge was given to Joshua 
in the presence of Eleazar, who was ‘ to inquire for him 
by the judgment of Urim before Yahwé' (Nu. 2718 7); 
just as his son Phinehas is said to have done, previous 
to the assault on Gibeah (Judg. 2028).2 Henceforth in 
the accounts of the dividing of the land etc. Eleazar 
is mentioned before Joshua (Nu. 3228 3417 Josh. 141 
174195: 211).8 At his death be was buried at Gibeah 
of Phinehas (Josh. 2433 [E]), which had been given to 
his son in Mt. Ephraim. He married ‘one of the 
daughters of Putiel’ (Ex. 625), and the priesthood is said 
to have remained in his family till the time of Eli, and 
again from Zadok till the time of the Maccabees—-state- 
ments which need a strictly critical examination. See 
ZADOK, 1 SAC 

2. Son of Abinadab, temp. Samuel. According to 
a comparatively late story the ark was deposited for 
twenty years in the house of Abinadab at Kirjath-jearim 
under the guardianship of his son Eleazar (1S, 71 f.). 
Eleazar in this ‘ idealisation’ of history is intended as 
a contrast to that other son of Abinadab (Uzza) who 
proved wanting in the reverence essential to a minister 
of the ark (28.636. His name is probably meant 
to suggest this contrast. Observe that Eleazar was 
specially ‘ sanctified’ for his functions. See ARK, § 5. 

T. K.C. 

3. b. Dodo the Ahohite (1 Ch. 1122), or b, Dodai 
b. Ahohi (28.289; but see AHOHITE [2]}, one & 
David's ‘ three’ heroes. His great exploit (whichwas in 
the valley of ‘ Kephaim’ : see PAS-DAMMIM) is recorded 
in 2 §. 2897. (@%, however. has eheavav) and 1 Ch. 
11134 In both passages the text has to be emended; 
but there is much difference among critics (ep Klo., 
Marg. Fund. 16, and H, P. Smith). The name of 
Eleazar does not appear in 1Ch. 274, though we 
expect to find him, not Dodai, in high command in 
David's army. Compare, however, DODAI, and note 
that an Eliezer b. Dodavahu occurs in 2 Ch. 2037. 
See ELIEZER (3). 

4, A Merarite 11 Ch. 2321 f (edcagap v.ex [A)) 2428, 

5. 1 Erd. 843= Ezra816, ELIEZER [10]. 


6. In Ezra833 an Eleazar, son of Phinehas, is mentioned as 
superintending the weighing out of gold and silver in the 


temple : 1 Esd. 863 and (om. BN*A, but edeagap ROAM. |) 
Neh. 1242, . 

7. A priest in the list of those witheforeign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ Send), 1 Esd. 919 (eAeagapos [BA])= Ezra 1018, ExrezEr (7). 

8. An Israelite (2, a layman), son of Parosh: Ezra leg 
1 Esd. 926. 

9. The fourth son of Mattathias @ Macc. 25) who bore the 


surname Avaran (cp AurANus).4 According to a Macc. 823% 


1066 (the words after "Moserah’) is plainly a late and ynauthor- 
ised gloss jhe refers toy, 8, where the institution of the Levitical 
priesthood is assigned to a later stage of the wanderings. It is 
of ELIeZER that the older tradition speaks, as a son, however, 
not of Aaron, hut (together with Gershom) of Moses. In fact, 
in JE, Moses has the prior claim to the priestly office,and in J 
Aaron originally is not mentioned at all. In the genealogies of 
P even, one main branch of the tribe of Levi is still called 
Gershom, and another important member is called Mushi—z,e., 
the Mosaite (see We. Prod.(4) 138A ET 142). 

1 821-17 is of composite origin:’ How much belongs to P 
(more precisely Pg) is disputed 5 but the mention of ‘ Eleazar the 
priest’ beyond question comes from this source (see Dr., Zntr. 
643 Holzinger, Aiz/., ‘ Tabellen,” 10). 

2 Judg. 20in its present form is post-exilic, and vv. 274, 28a 
are no doubt glosses (see Moore, Judges, 434; Kue. Zz, § 20, 
Nn. 10). 

3 Allin Ps in JE onthe contrary Joshua is always represented 
as acting alone; cp 146 1714 etc. 


4 @ [AXV} auapav, Jos. (An#. xii, 61) aupav, apavand oBapay 5 
Syr. yor In 643 & gives cavpay which is probably a mistake 
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his brother Judas appointed him to read aloud the sacred hook, 
and with a variation of his own name as watchword (‘ the Help 
of God") he led the first hand of the army against Nicanor and 
completely defeated him ; in 2 Macc. 1815 this is credited to 
Judas himself. In the fight near Beth-Zacharias against An- 
tiochus Eupator (163 5.c.) Eleazar nobly sacrificed his life (see 
rt Macc. 643). 
to. A learned scribe, who at the age of ninety years suffered 
torture and martyrdom at the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
2 Macc. 618-31 (cAeagopos [VA]). He was designated by the 
garly Christian fathers *proto-martyr of the old covenant,’ 
foundation of martyrdom’ (Chrys. Hos, 3in Macc. et a.). 
The narrative in 3 Macc. 6 has apparently borrowed the name 
Eleazar from this scribe. See APoCALyptic, § 66. 
1x, Father of JASON (g.¥%., 3), 1 Macc. 817. 
zz, Sirach Eleazar, father of Jesus (Ecclus. 5027); see 
ECCLESIASTICUS, § 2. 
13. b, Eliud, placed three generations above Joseph (Mt. 1 15). 
$A. 0. 5, 396 7 T) Ke C2: 


ELEAZURUS, RV Ettasisus (eAlaciBoce [A]), 
IEsd. 924=Ezra1Q2x ELIASHIB, 4. 


ELECTRUM (108m), Ezek. 14 RV™®, EV AMBER. 


EL-ELORE-ISRAEL 372" ‘75x Sx, ‘God, the 
God of Israel'), the name given by Jacob to the altar 
which he had built at Shechem (Gen. 3320). Perhaps 
we should read ‘God of the tents (dae) of Israel’; 


‘his tent’ (;say) precedes in w. 19. T.KC 
EL ELYON avon by), Gen. 1418. See NAMES, 
§ 118. 


ELEMENTS (ctoryeia; ezementa). Zrovyetov, from 
orotxos, ‘arow,' ‘a line,’ ‘a rank.’ means literally what 
belongs to a row or line, a member of a 
. series, a part of an organism. This funda- 
history of mental nese Bae the key to the ex- 

word. ceedinglyinteresting history of the word from 
its use in Plato down to Modern Greek. All the special 
senses in which it is employed,’ whether ‘usual' or 
‘ occasional'!—some of them very remarkable— can be 
carried back to this, though between the meanings ‘ one 
of arow’ and ‘demon’ is a long way. It conduces to 
clearness if we keep in mind its three special concrete 
applications. 

(a) It denotes a ‘letter,’ as one of the series of letters 
constituting a word or even a syllable—Le., not a 
written sign (ypdupa) but a speech-sound (Plato, Def 
414 E: otoxetor guwriis puovy dotveros : similarly 
Arist. Poet. 20). Thus, for example, the letter p is 7d 
p@ 70 oratyetov (Plat. Crat, 426 D), the alphabet is ry 


orotxeta, and ‘ alphabetical’ is xara erotyetov. 

This concrete meaning explains the metonymy by which the 
plural is so frequently used to denote the beginnings, rudiments, 
or ‘elements’ of a science or art—the ABC as we say; cp the 
by-name Ahecedarians given to a group of Anabaptists at the 


Reformation, and see the Ozford Engl. Dirt., s.v. It is enough 
to recall the title of Euclid's work (vrotxyeta) on the Elements 
of Geometry. Many other examples are to be found in the 
Lexicons. 


In this sense the word is met with only once in the 
Bible, ‘ ye have need again that some one teach you the 
rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of God (r@ 
oroxela THs dpxijs trav oylwy ro? Oeob),” Heb. 512, 
where the words ris dépxfjs intensify the idea, ‘ the be- 
ginnings of the elements.’ # 

(4) Shadow of the sundial (e.g., Aristoph. Feel, 652 = 
Srav % Sexdmovy 7d arotxetov, ‘when the shadow 
measures ten feet'). The shadow is here doubtless 
thought of as a line which hour by hour grows longer 
or shorter and by degrees marks the progress of the 
day. Zrovyetov, properly speaking, is a fraction of this 
ine, and then by synecdoche becomes the line itself. 
This meaning is not met with in the Bible. 

(c) ‘ Groundstuff,' ‘element,’ as constituent part of 
in organism. In this sense it was not used (so ancient 


1. General 


‘or eAeagapos aupav; GV corrects to aupav. The meaning 
s doubtful. Some connect with 7 ‘he white' and refer it to 
Rleazar’s white complexion ; others understand it to mean 
beast-sticker’ « see Stanley, Jewish Chure.b, 3318. 
1 On this dstinction see H. Paul, Prixzipien d. Sprach- 
resch.(3), 1898, p. 68,4. ; Cp ET of and ed. (Strong, 'go, p. 65%). 
2 Cremer@®), go9. 
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tradition has it) before Plato; but from his time onward 
it became a current meaning. The early philosophers 
assumed sometimes one, sometimes more than one, 
primary constituent element of the universe. Em- 
pedocles reckoned four—fire, water, earth, and air. 
Many citations from non-biblical writers will bé found 
in the Lexicons ; and Philo and Josephus also use the 
word in this sense. In the Greek Bible the following 
examples occur :—Wisd. 717, ‘ For he himself gave me 
an unerring knowledge of the things that are; to know 
the constitution of the world and the operation of the 
elements (ctcracw kédopov Kat evépyeay oroixelwy)’ ; 
1918, ‘the elements changing their order one with 
another (&’ davrév yap ra croxeta wedapuofouera)’ ; 
4 Macc. 1213 ‘[the tongues of men] of like passions 
with yourself, and composed of the same elements’ 
(rods duocoradets kal éx Tov abrdv yeyovéras croxeluy ; 
cp 2 Macc. 722, ‘the first elements [orocxelworv] of 
each one of you’); and, according to most exegetes, 
2 Pet. 3x0, ‘the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise (croxela bé kavootpeva AvVOjcerat [AKL, 
etc., Av@jeovrat]), and the earth and the ,works that 
are therein shall be burned up’; also wv 12, ‘the day 
of God by reason of which the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat’ (60 jv otpavol amupotpevo. AvOArovTat 
kal orotxela, Kavoovueva, Thxeras). The rendering 
‘elements’ here gives an excellent sense, and it would 
be mere pedantry to ask why the elements are named 
along with the heavens and the earth; the writer’s 
purpose is to depict the last day in the boldest colonrs, 
and he seeks to heighten the effect of his picture by 
bringing in the wrayeta. At the same time the inter- 
pretation which takes the werd here to refer to demonic 
life-spirits (see below, 2} is entitled to attention. Though 
the sense of ‘rudiments’ or ‘beginnings,’ alluded to 
above, is hardly to be traced to this last concrete 
application of the word, the very usual metonymic sense 
of ‘ fundamental condition,’ ‘thesis,’ ‘ principle,’ ‘ rule’ 
—of which there is no example in the Bible—is doubt- 
less to be taken from this meaning. On the other hand, 
the biblical passages receive much light from another 
part of the history of the word : the concrete sense in 
which in late Greek the word gtotyeta is specialised to 
mean the planets (as being the ‘elements’ and so to 
say ‘supports’ of the heavens)! and, more widely, 
the stars.? 

Now every element has its god ;4 so also every star. 
In the Orphic Hymns the personified ether is called the 
‘noblest element,’ cretxetov &pecrov (54), Hephzestus 
is called the ‘ perfect element,’ grovyetoy dmeudés (654), 
in the great Paris magic-papyrus v. 1303 the moon- 
goddess is the ‘immortal element,’ oroxeloy &pbaprov, 
and in the so-called ‘nymph of the world,’ the Képy 
xécov of Hermes Trismegistus (ap. Stob. Fed. i. 
38512 f-), the erocxefa come as gods before the supreme 
God, and make their complaint of the arrogance of 
men.* Conceptions such as these perhaps owe their 
origin to eastern influences; but at any rate they have 
their analogues in the Jewish idea that all things —as, for 
example, fire, wind, clouds, stars—have their proper 
angels or spirits,» a thought which is operative in 
primitive Christian literature also; see Rev. 71 (four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding 
the four winds of the earth),1418 (another angel... . 
which hath power over fire), 165 (the angel of the waters ; 

1 Dieterich, 6x. The present writer regards as much less 
probable the conjecture (see Pape’ s#’érterbuch) that the planets 
a eso called as having a controlling influence upon the affairs 

2 It is further applied to the signs of the zodiac, and even to 
the entire heaven with its system of stars; the metonymic signi- 
fication “great stars’= “great men,’ also occurs. 

3 Dieterich, 57, 61. Zz 

4 All the above examples are taken from Dieterich, 60,4 


5 Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des 
Judas, 1885, p265 7; Everling, 70% 
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cp Jn. 54), 1917 (an angel standing in the sun). It is 
from these notions probably that we ought to explain 
the peculiar meaning of orocyeiov, in which it stands, 
by synecdoche, for ‘ divine being,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘demon,’ 
‘ genius.’ At what period this use first arose is obscure ; 
but doubtless it is comparatively old. Our main ex- 
amples! are found in the Testamentum Salomonis (see 
ApocryYPHA, § 14), which in its present form bears 
evidence of Christian editing, and by F. A. Bornemann 


is attributed to the time of Lactantius.? 

Seven female spirits (rve¥uara} come to Solomon, and, 
questioned, reply = “Weare some of the thirty-three genii of the 
ruler of the underworld . . . and our stars are in heaven .. « 
and- we are invoked as goddesses’ (jets domev x Ty tpidKovTa, 
Tpeoy arorxelwy rob Kogmoxpdropos TOD OK6TOVS + + +» Kal TH 
dotpa yay év ovpave eiaty', » « Kal ws Ocak Kadrovpcba $ 
Fleck,3 120 4). Afterwards come six and thirty spirits(rvetpara) 
to Solomon,and, questioned make answer : “We are the thirty- 
Six gent the rulers of this’underworld, . .. . since the Lord 

has given thee power over every spirit, in the air upon 
the earth and below the earth therefore we also like the rest 
of the spirits stand before thee’ (husts dopey Ta TpidxovTa &E 
oraxeia of Koguoxpdropes To oKOTOUS ToUTOU . « . émedy 
«dpios & Beds edaxe gow Thy efovgiay emi mavtds mveiparos 
depiov Te Kal émiyeiov Kai xatax@oviov, &a Tolro Kal ies 
mamarendia dyer gov ws ta AotTa mveyuara). The first 
calls himself the ‘first decan_ of the zodiac circle’ (mpiros 
Sexavds Tod Spdiaxod «ixdov; Fleck, 129). Plainly stoicheton 
here is absolutely synonymous with ‘god’ and ‘spirit,’and we 
are here dealing, in part, with star-gods. Further, the usage 
of writers of the Byzantine period has to be noticed. Sophocles 
(Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods, memorial 
edition, 1888, p. ror2) gives under ero:xetov ‘genius ‘the 
spirit guarding a particular place or person,’ also ‘talisman, 

eoph. Cont. 37914, Leo Gram. 287, Anon. Byz. 1209 C 
Cp the same Lexicon also, s.vv. wrovyeroddrpys, ToLxeLdw (‘to 

form talismanic operations upon anything’), wrowyemparinds 

‘talismanic’) orotxeiwars (* the performing of talismanic opera- 

tions upon anythin: ), and growyewwrieds alismanic ). ost 
instructive of all, however, is “he usage of modem popular 
Greek. The ordinary name by which the local tutelary spirits 
are designated in modern Greece is erotyerd (1r6)—z.€., rToLxetov, 
‘element.’4 Skarlatos Aegixdv - «1, gives the meaning ‘karo.- 
xidia daudvia } partacuata’(7b.). All sorts of erotxeta OCCUr, 
the wrocxerd of the threshing-floor, the rock, the river, the bridge, 
and so on (4, 187-9); arotxerwévos May mean ‘one under the 
protection of a aroryed” (26. 196). This employment of the 
word for ‘tutelary spirit’ is a specialisation of the’more general 
meaning of ‘spirit’ and s s for the relative antiquity of the 
latter use ; in the ’ideasand vocabulary of the common’ people, 
as Jacob Grimm among others has shown, the conception ofa 
remote antiquity will often be found to survive. 


Here then is the historical line of progression from 
the original meaning of the word to that of tutelary 
spirit : member of a series, element, elemental deity, 
deity (demon, spirit), tutelary deity. 

In Gal. 43, where Paul says: ‘, . . so we also, when 
we were children, were held in bondage under the ele- 
2, Gal. 439 ments of the world’ (36 Ta orosyeta Tot 

xéopov), and in v. 9, where he says, ‘ But 
Col. 29794, now that ye have come toknow God, ... 
(a * how turn ye back again to the weak 
and beggarly elements (érl ra doOev9 kat 
mTwxa oerotxeta) whereunto ye desire to be in bondage 
over again,’ gTotyeia is taken by most interpreters as 
meaning ‘rudiments’ (so RV) in the sense indicated 
above (1a); Paul is supposed to mean the crude first 
beginnings of religion in those who belong to the cégyos. 
Others, however, start from the meaning given in § 1¢ 
and take Paul to be speaking of the elements of the 
world, ‘world’ being here taken in its well-known 
ethical sense; &oswos is the central idea; ‘under the 
elements of the world’ (éré Ta orotxeia Too Kéopov) 


012). 


1 Dieterich (Aévaxras, 61) holds that in Wisd. 7 17 (see ahove) 
‘demon’ is a possible rendering as well as ‘element’; this, how- 
ever, is not probable, the wvevyara (not ‘winds’ but ‘ spirits’) 
being named in v. 20. ; i 

2 Zischr, fir die List, Theol., 1844, Hft. 3,15. _An edition 
and discussion of this hitherto much-neglected ‘writing would 
be very welcome and, in view of recent discoveriesin the field of 
oriental Greek ic, most opportune. 

3 F. F. Flecki Anecdota(Leipsic, 1837)= F. F. Fleck, W7ssen- 
schaftliche Reise durch dasstidt, Deutschland, Italien, Sicilien, 
Frankreich, 23. . 

4 Bemh. Schmidt, Das Vothsteben der Neugriechen u. das 
hellenische Alterthum, 1183 (71). _ For the history of the word 
Schmidt refers to Korais, "Araxra, iii, 2 549. 
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is merely an amplification for ‘under the world’ (ord 


Tov Kbcpor). 

This last interpretation is certainly open to the objection that 
inv. 9 only orocyeta are mentioned whereas if kéamos had been 
the main idea, we should have expdcted the shortened phrase to 
run 76 poy .. . Kéopmov and not bd 7a... Grorxeta, The 
first interpretation also, however, is not free from difficulty. In 
v. 3 it is the law, in one sense or another, that is being spoken 
of: this is shown by the context (cp especially v. 5 2 m6 vés.ov) 5 
but in v. 9 the topic is the gods of the Gentile Galatians. It is 
not easy to understand how Paul can here he speaking of the 
law as ‘rudiments’ after he had so shortly before been referring 
to it (324) as a ‘tutor’ (maSaywyds) and likening it (42) to 
‘guardians and stewards’ (érétpomot and oixovésjo1); nor is it 
easy to see how he can say of ‘rudiments’ that they are éo@ev9] 
Kal wrwxd.';‘a weak and beggarly ABC’ is not a very happy 
phrase. Further, the whole context in both places points less 
to conceptions of material objects than to personal beings; see 
especially v, 9. 

In view of these difficulties, there is much to he said 
for the interpretation which takes the word in the other 
sense (see§ Ic, end) of ‘ spirit,’*demon.’ Paul, in this 
view, is speaking of cosmic spiritual beings, and by them 
he understands, in vw. 3 the angels by whom, according 
to 319, the law was ‘ordained,’ and in v. 9 the heathen 
‘deities whom the Galatians had formerly served. Jewish 
*bondage to the law, as being bondage to angels, and 
‘Gentile service of strange gods as being bondage to 
demons, are alike slavery to the powers of the world 
(die kosmischen Machte). This interpretation, the 
essence of which consists in taking orotyeta as meaning 
personal powers (personliche Miichte) has been upheld 
‘with a large variety of modifications by Hilgenfeld,! A. 
Ritschl,? Holsten,? Klépper,4 Spitta,® Everling,® A. 
Dieterich, 7 whose allusion to ‘ all the modern theological 
commentators’ seems hardly called for. 

It may fairly be conjectured that the phrase the ‘elements 
“of the world’ (crorxeta ro¥ Kécjov) is a technical expression 
which does not owe its origin to Paul.~ That it was a current 
one seems to be indicated also by the turn, of phrase in the 
Testamentum Salomonis ‘the elements, the rulers’ (7& ororyeta 
9t koopoxparopes), or ‘ the elements of the ruler’ (ra orotxeta Tod 
KOoMoKparopos). 

In Col.2820, also, this last interpretation seems 
preferable to the rendering ‘elements of the world’ 
or ‘rudiments of the world.’ The context is in both 
places similar to that in Gal.43. By the orotyeta Tod 
xéoj0v, which he brings into sharp contrast with Christ, 
Paul intends in one sense or another the law ; but he 
mentions, instead of the law, the personal cosmic powers 
standing behind the law, the angels; whom indeed, he 
goes on expressly to name in Col.2zg as the ‘ princi- 
palities and the powers’ (rds dpyas xal ras é£ouclas). 
We thus obtain a surprising light upon the much- 
disputed passage in Col. 218, where mention is made 
‘of a ‘worship of angels’ (Opyoxela r&v dyyédAwy} : by 
the ‘ angel service’ of the Colossians he means their ‘ law 
‘service’ (cp Gal. 319} ; all the learned discussions about 
‘one particular kind of angel worship or another now 
become superfluous. 

That in 2 Pet. 3 10 12 the rendering ‘ elements’ is an 
adequate one has already been shown (§ 1c). Yet it is 
not impossible that personal powers might he meant 
here also, as Spitta® and Kiihl® suppose. The main 
-objection—that the expressions ‘ dissolve’ and ‘ melt’ 
(v@hoerat, TiHKEeTaL) could hardly be used of personal 
‘spirits—is well met by Spitta, by a reference to the 
Test. xii. Paty., Levi, 4 (ed. Sinker, 140), Where, in a 
similar way, in the description of the judgment day, it 
is said ‘the whole creation being agitated and the 
invisible spirits melting’ (cal rdons kricews kovoupevys 


Kal rv dopdrwr mrvevpdtov ryKouéevey). 
Literature,—Besides the commentaries on Gal. and Col., and 

-various occasional contributions on the subject, cp Schnecken- 

burger, Theol. Jahrb. 7 (48), 445-4533 Kienlen, Beitr 2. d 





1 Der Galaterbr., 1882, p. 66; ZWTh., 1858, p. 99; 1860,p. 
208; 1866, p. 324. 

2 Christl, Lehre von der Rechtfertigung'3), 2252 f, (89). 

3% Das Evangel. des Paulus, i. 1168 f (80). 

4 Der By. an die Kolosser, 360 ff (82). 

5 As ahove 265 7% 


7p. 61/7 
As above; 265° eee 


6 
70. 

9 Meyers Komm.@) 124507. ('97). 
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theol, Wissenschaften, ed. Reuss and Cunitz (1), 2 333-143 $ 
Schaubach, Cowsnextatio qua expouitur eee orotxera TOV 
kécpov iN NT sibi velint, 1862; Blom, 7h, 7, 1883, 1 7. ; Ever. 
ling, Die paulinische Angelologre u. Démonologie (38), 66-5 
Albrecht Dieterich, Advaxas; Studien sur Rel.-gesch. des 
spiteren Altertums (91), 60,7.; Cremer, Bibl.-theol. Wérterd.(8) 
[95], 907% 5 E. V. Hincks, ‘The meaning of ra @rotxeta rod 
kécpnov’ in J/BL 15(96) 183 7% [Hermann Diels, Alementum; 
Eine Vorarbeit zum griechischen und lateinischen Thesaurus, 
’99. This work provides abundant material for the history of 
arotxetov and elementum, if it does not contribute anything 
really new bearing on the biblical passages. The present article 
was written before the appearance of Diel’s book ; hut, on the 
whole, it represents—asfar as it comes into touch with this far 
more comprehensive work— the same ideas. G.A, D. 


ELEPH (AON, Ha-eleph, #.e., ‘ thethousand,’ Josh. 
1828} is supposed to be a Benjamite town, and, according 
to Conder and Henderson, is the modern Li/#d, see, 


however, NEPHTOAH. 

G reads kat oyAchap[A] x. cedacdadp [L], to which apparently 
corresponds B’s geAykay (variants from H-P are ondadeded 
ondaren, cedadax, cepared KeAaedep) 5Pesh. has x49), perhaps 


punctuating as FEN “a chieftain’? 

Before ‘identifying,’ it would have been well to 
examine the text. The two names before ‘Jehus’ 
in @® are kat cednkay Kat Oapenra—z.e. mbynim ydyr5 
kay is a duplication of kat; cedAy corresponds to poy. 
Zela and Taralah therefore answer in @ ® to Zelah and 
Ha-eleph in MT. Ha-eleph (which is an impossible 
name) must he a corruption of Tar’alah or rather (see 
TARALAH) of Irpeel ($xp1}; 95x comes straight from 
ben. T.K. C. 


ELEPHANT (eAedac). The word ‘elephant’occurs, 
outside the Apocrypha, onlv in the AV™8: of Job 4015 
1. Earl for BEHEMOTH [¢.v., § 1] and in the 
references, AV™® of 1K. 1022 2 Ch. Sar (‘ele- 
*  phant’s teeth’) for Ivory [g.v.}. It is 
an elephant of the Indian species that appears on the 
Black Obelisk (see below); but the African elephant also 
was no doubt known. 
The two species, Hlephas indicus (maximus) and E. @/rd- 
canus, together with such fossil forms as the Mammoth (name 
probably from Behemoth),! the Mastodon, and others, consti- 
tute the Mammalian order Proboscidea, The Indian elephant 
is now found, in a state of nature, in India, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Assam, Cochin China, Ceylon, and Sumatra, frequent- 
ing the wooded districts ; its African congener lives throughout 
Africa south of the Sahara desert, but is retreating before the 
approach of civilised man. In Pleistocene times it spread as far 
north as Europe. 
The Indian specieshas been domesticated since pre- 
historic times and is still largely used in the service 
of man. The male alone as a rule has tusks. The 
African elephant is, in the male, larger than the Indian, 
the ear-flaps and the eyes are larger and the forehead 
more convex, there are two finger-like processes on the 
trunk instead of one, and the pattern on the teeth is 
different; both sexes have tusks. In temper this species 
is usually fiercer and the animal is undoubtedly more 
powerful and active than its Indian relative. 
It is certain that elephants were known to the old 
inhabitants of Egypt and Assyria, by whom they were 
sometimes hunted for the sake of their ivory and their 
hides (KB 139, Tiglath-pileser I. ; As. uw. Eur. 263, 
Thotmes III. ; Houghton, 7SBA 8123 f-). There is an 
elephant among theanimals figured on the Black Obelisk* 
of Shalmaneser II. (858-824). Of course there may 
have been more than one elephant in the tribute from 
the land of Musri ; but one was enough for the purpose 
of representation. 
Elephants in warfare first appear among the Persians. 
Darius at Arbela (33r B.c.) employed x5 of them. 
+ They were often used by the Seleucids, 

2. Use in f.equent mention of them bei de i 
warfare {eduent mention o em being made in 
the Maccabean wars (cp 1 Macc. 334 630 

86 1156 2 Macc. 114 1315 etc.). These elephants, 

1 The 6 may have become yz through Slavonic influence. 

_ 2 The term used for ‘elephant’ in Shalm. Obel. Epigr. III, 
is bag?atd, The word a/-a/ also occurs, but in the sense of ‘ox’ 


not elephant’ (Wi. AB 1151). Houghton suggests the wild 
buffalo. Cp Ivory. 
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some of which carried towers (1 Macc. 6 37/0), were 
almost certainly,of the Indian species. Special mention is 
made of the Indian driver (6 év6és, 1 Macc. 24.). The 
war elephants were placed under the care of a special 
officer (2 Macc. 1412). In classical times the African 
species was tamed by the Egyptians and took part 
both in the Carthaginian wars and in the Roman shows. 
Since in recent times the natives of Africa have not 
shown sufficient ability to tame this somewhat restive 
animal it has been suggested that the Carthaginians 
imported their animals from the East;1 but there is 
little reason to doubt that the true E. africanus was 
employed in the Punic wars and even accompanied 
Hannibal's army across the Alps. The presence of 
African elephants in modern menageries proves that 
this species is capable of domestication and education 
in the hands of competent trainers. The elephant 
rarely breeds in captivity. A. E.8,—S. A.C. 


ELEUTHEROPOLIS(eAcy@eporroAic, ‘free city," 
with play on double meaning of ON, ‘ Horites* and 
1. Histor ‘free men’? cp Ber, rabba, 42), the name 
¥ bestowed about A.D. z00 by the emperor 
Septimius Severus on Betogabra, now Beit Jibrin, an 
important place in Judzea, mentioned already (see BEN- 
HESED, §2). How central it was appears from the fact 
that Eusebius in the Oxem, often reckons the distances of 
other towns with reference to it. It was in fact the capital 
of a large province during the fourth and the fifth cen- 
turies of our era. It was also an episcopal city of 
Palestina Prima {Notitie Ecclesiastice, 6). In the 
Talmudic period it had a large Jewish population, and 
produced some eminent Rabbins. 

The Talmudic name is Beth-gubrin (Neuh. Géog. 122 7). 
The ‘Doctrine of Addai’ (grd cent. AD.) expressly refers to 
Eleutheropolis as called Bétgubrin in the Aramaic tongue 
(Nestle, PEFQ, '79, p. 138; see ELKOSHITE, 3). The name 
Betogabra (Ba:toyaSpa) is given to it by Ptolemy (v. 166. It 
also appears in the Peutinger Tables as Betoguhri, and we can 
hardly he wrong in correcting, in Niese's text of Jos. A/ iy. 81, 
Byrafpw into ByrayaSpiv. Whether the name alludes to pre- 
historic ‘giants,’ is beyond our knowledge. 

For some centuries the Grzeco-Roman name sup- 
planted the older designation ; but when, 150 years after 
the Saracenic conquest, the city was destroyed, the latter 
revived (Reland, Pal. 222, 227; Gesta Dei per Francos, 
1044). ons ; 

On this site, which they called ‘Gibelin* (a corruption of Ar. 
[Beth-lgehrim), the Crusaders in the twelfth century built a 
castle. After the battle of Hattin (1187 .D.), it fell for a time 
into the hands of Saladin. Retaken by Richard of England it 
was finally captured hy Bibars, and remained in possession'of 
the Saracens until its destruction in the sixteenth century; ruins 
of it still remain (see Porter, Syriaand Pal, 256f). 

The site of Eleutheropolis, in spite of the minute 
definitions of early writers, passed so completely out of 

2. Site mind that Robinson had to discover it. All 

: * the early statements point to Beit Jibrin, 
which is now a large village, N. of Me/ash, situated in 
a little nook or glen in the side of a long green valley. 
Near it begin the famous caverns, to the excavation of 
which the limestone of the adjoining ridges was very 
favourable. We may not follow the Midrash which 
ascribes their origin to the Horires [¢.v.]; but the 
antiquity of their use can hardly be doubted. 

Jerome already noticed their wide extent (Comem. in 
Oébad. 1), in which indeed they rival the catacombs of 
Rome and Malta. They have been explored by Robin- 
son, and more fully by Porter, who compares them to 
‘ subterranean villages.’ 

Eleutheropolis, or Beth-gubrin, stands in close histori- 
cal connection with MARESHAH (g.v.). G. A. Smith 
has put this in a very forcible way (HG233). If from 
the first to the sixteenth centuries Beit Jibrin (= Eleu- 
theropolis) has been prominent, and Mareshah forgotten, 
we may infer that the population moved under com- 
pulsion from the one site to the other. On the caves 

1 At all events there seems a close resemblance between zagé 


and saga the Ethiopic and Indian words respectively for 
elephant (Meyer, GA 1226). 
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spoken of above, besides Robinson and Porter, compare 
Lucien Gautier (Souvenir de la Terre-Satnte, 63-67). 
He is of opinion that such caves have been in use for 
different purposes at many periods. Elsewhere a refer- 
ence to them has been traced in a corrupt name in 1 K. 
410, in the original text of which Mareshah may have 
been designated Beth-Horim (see BEN-HESED, § 2). 
T. KC. 


ELEUTHERUS (edcydepoc [ANV]), a river of 
Syria (1 Macc. 117), the mod. Nakr al-Kebir. See 
PHOENICIA. 


ELHANAN qanby ‘El is gracious.’ § 28; cp Baal- 


hanan and Palm. wmnda, imeniepa c€AGANAN 


1. In am, [BA], eAAanan [L1; Jos. ean [var. 
Nedan)): (1) The slayer of Gohath; 
one of David's warriors (ben-Jair). The MT of 25, 
2119 reads (RV), ‘And there was again war with the 
Philistines at Gob; and Elhanan the son of Jair the 
Bethlehemite slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver's beam,’ The document to 
which the passage belongs {2 S. 2ix5-22, and 238-39) 
is an extract from an ancient Israelite ¢ roll of honour,' 
and deserves more credit than the later story which 
ascribes the slaying of Goliath to the youthful David. 

It is scarcely necessary to criticise the theory of Sayce (Mod. 
Rev. 5169 ff), which is a development of Bottcher's, that David 
and Elhanan are the same person (cp Solomon—Jedidiah). This 
is in fact precritical in its origin. The Targ. on2 S. 21 zg states 
that Elhanan was 'David the sonof Jesse, who wove the curtains 
(cp Jaare-oregim) of the sanctuary’ 5 cp alsothe Targ. on z Ch. 
205 (EAAay [B]). 

We have next to remark that definite information as 


to the time when Elhanan slew Goliath is wanting ; in 
fact the meagreness of tradition as to the details of the 
Philistine war has excited a very natural surprise (see 
Davip, §7). All that is certain is that David was no 
longer in the prime of life, for an exploit similar to that 
of Elhanan was performed by the king's nephew Jonathan 
(2 S. 212x), and in another episode of the same struggle 
David's warriors vowed that he should no longer en- 
counter the risk of a single combat { 17). 

The place where Elhanan fought is mentioned; but 
the reading is uncertain. MT says that it mas at GOB 
(g.v.); but the first of the three combats related (v. 18) 
was possibly, and the third certainly (v. 20), at Gath. 
We may feel sure that Gob in w, xg is a false reading. 

The name of Elhanan's father also is slightly un- 
certain. In28,. 23241 Ch. 1126 we read of 'Elhanan 
ben-Dodo, of Bethlehem.’ It is true, this Elhanan is. 
sometimes (¢.g. in BDB; but not in SS) distinguished 
from the slayer of Goliath: but the grounds do not 
seem to he conclusive. Dopo is certainly a personal, 
JAIR (g.v., ii.} may be a clan-name. It is tempting to 
suppose that the circumstance that, according to one 
tradition, Elhanan's father bore the name DODO ({i.), 
facilitated the transference of Elhanan's exploit to the 
youthful David. 

The description of three out of the four single combats 
related in 2 S. 21x5-22 recurs in nearly the same form 

In Ch in 1 Ch. 204-8 It is to this version (see 

2. In Ch. v. 5) that we are indebted for a correction 

of the impossible name Jaare-oregim in 2S, 2119; the 
name should undoubtedly be read Jair (2. é. not yy but 
yy). The surprising appendage eregim (.e. ‘ weavers’) 
is an accidental repetition of the closing word of the verse. 
The statement of Chronicles that Elhanan ‘ slew Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath’ need give us no trouble. The 
words ‘nx ‘nb (Lahmi the brother of) have been intro- 
duced by the Chronicler to harmonise this passage with 
the story of David and Goliath.’ At the same time the 
Chronicler omitted the statement that Elhanan was a 
Bethlehemite (Je¢-hallahmt). Naturally enough; for 
from the latter part of this designation he obtained the 
name which he affixed to Elhanan's giant. He would 
not however deny that the giant had some connection 


1 This, however, is denied by Klostermann, 
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with Goliath and so he (or his authority) made Lahmi 
Goliath's brother. All this is to be regarded not as 
constious depravation of the text, but as a supposed 
restoration of what must have been the historical fact. 
The only way to avoid this conclusion would be to 
assume that Lahmi was derived from the names of the 
gods Lahamu, Luhmu, mentioned at the beginning of 
the Babylonian epic of creation (Jensen, Kosmologie, 
268, 274; cp RPC, 1133), already brought into con- 
nection (not unplausibly)* with the name Bethlehem by 
Tomkins (PEF@Q, 1885, p. 112). For other discussions 
of this subject see Ewald, His¢. 370; Stade, Gesch. 1228; 
Kohler, B22. Gesch. ii, 1294; Che. Aids to Criticism, 
to 81125. Compare Driver, 78S, 272; Budde and 


Kittel in SBOT. See also GOLIATH. 

2. One of David's 'thirty' heroes ; mentioned second on the 
list (ben Dodo), 2 S. 2324 1 Ch. 1126. Perhaps the same as 
no. r above. Jt is very improbable that David had two warriors 
of equal rank, both named Elhanan, and both Bethlehemites. 
Compare the case of SispecuAt (the slayer of Saph), also given 
in the list of the 'thirty' ; cp Jos. Av#é, vii, 122, T.K.C 


ELI cy, ‘high,’ § 49; cp Palm. wby, and Nab. 
ONY, ‘ El ishigh,' and the numerous Sab. names com- 


“ pounded with sy ep Ges.) addoc.]; the 
1. History. un-Hebraic tee of the Be Eli, 
Hophni, and Phinehas may be remarked ; qAg€| [BAL], 
but HAel, 1 S.19 [A], 4rx [A* vid], and \eyel, 143 
[BA]}, priest of Yahwé at the temple of Shiloh, the 
sanctuary of the ark, and at the same time judge over 
Israel—an unusual combination of offices, which must 
have been won, by signal services to the nation in his 
earlier years, though in the account preserved to us he 
appears in the weakness of extreme old age, unable to 
control the petulance and rapacity of his sons, Hophni 
and Phinehas (1S. 1-4 143 1 K. 227). While the central 
authority was thus weakened, the Philistines advanced 
against Israel, and gained a complete victory in the great 
battle of EBENEZER [g.v., 1], where the ark was taken, 
and Hophni and Phinehas slain. On hearing the news 
Eli fell from his seat and died. According to MT be 
was ninety-eight years old, and had judged Israel for 
forty years (18, 41518). @ gives but twenty years in 
v. 18, and seems not to have read vw, rs, which is either 
a gloss or the addition of a redactor (cp SBOT, ad duc.). 
After these events the sanctuary of Shiloh appears 
to have been de'stroyed by the Philistines (cp Jer. Haid 
see SHILOH), and the descendants of Eli with the whole 
of their clan or ‘father's house” subsequently appear 
as settled at Nop (18, 211 [2], 221: 7, cp 143). The 
massacre of the clan by Saul, with the subsequent de- 
position of the survivor Abiathar from the priestly office 
(1K, 227), isreferred to in a prophetic passage of deuter- 
onomistic origin, such as might (the narrator thought) 
have been uttered in the days of Eli (18. 227 7 3811 fF; 
see Bu. SSOT). 
Now Zadok (from whom the later high priests claimed 
descent), who appears in I Ch. 612 [538] as the lineal 
2. The descendant of Aaron through Eleazar and 
rity thood Phinehas, was not of the house of Eli 
pries * (IK. 2 27-35); and in 4 Ch. 24 Ahime- 
lech, son of Abiathar, is reckoned to the sons of Ithamar, 
the younger branch of the house of Aaron. Hence the 
traditional view that in the person of Eli the high-priest- 
hood was temporarily diverted from the line of Eleazar 
and Phinehas into that of Ithamar (cp Jos. Ant. v. 115 
viii. 13, and for the fancies of the Rabbins on the cause 
of this diversion, Selden, De Swcc, in Pontif., lib. i. 
cap. 2). This view, however, is at direct variance with 
the passage in 1S.2 which represents Eli's ‘father's 
house' or clan as the original priestly family, and pre- 
dicts the destruction or degradation to an inferior 
position of the whole of this ‘father's house,’ not merely 
the direct descendants of Eli. Ahimelech, moreover, 


1 The place-names of Palestine must in many cases have an 
origin very different from what the later inhabitants supposed, 
and a primitive divine name, famous in Babylonian mythology, 
is likely to have found a record in Palestine. 
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who is the only link to connect Eli with Ithamar, is an 
ambiguous personage, whose name has arisen from a 
textual corruption (see ABIATHAR, end), and it is evident 
that the priestly genealogy in 1 Ch.5 f merely en- 
deavours to show that the sons of Zadok derived their 
origin in an unbroken line of descent from Aaron. The 
book of Chronicles wholly ignores the priesthood of Eli. 
[So much at.any rate is indisputable— that in the 
pre-regal period the family of Eli discharged priestly 
functions at the sanctuary of Shiloh. That it had a 
levitical connection is implied in the name of Phinehas 
borne by one of Eli's sons (HOPHNI is only a variation 
of this), and also in 1S. 229-36. Eli's sons, however, 
do not appear to have entered into the original tradition ; 
they are only introduced in the interests of later theory. 
That Eli belonged to the family of Moses is at any rate not 
impossible. Theexplanation of HOPHNI as an outgrowth 
of PHINEHAS leads to the suggestion that for »y, ‘Eli,'we 
should perhaps read sy, ¢ Eliezer’ =-1yx, * Eleazar.' 
Eleazar and Eliezer are both Levite names, though the 
former is the ordinary name of the father of Phinehas.] 
See further LEVITES, PRIEST, ZADOK, § 2 7% As HELI 
(1) Eli comes into the genealogy of Ezra (2 Esd. 11. 
W. R. S.—T. K, C. 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANT, and Eloi, 
Eloi, Lama Sabachthani. The last words of Jesus 
(=Ps. 221[2]) according to Mt. 2746, Mk. 1534;4 
followed by a translation, "My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me.’ Zvang. Pet., however, gives (ch. 5), 
[‘ And the Lord cried out. saying] My power, my power, 
thou hast forsaken me' () Sdvayls pov, 4 ddvauis, 
xarédewwds pe),2 which is quite different. The number 
of various readings of the text of Mt. and Mk. is sur- 
prisingly large. 

As ta the word for ‘my God,’ in hath Mt. and Mk. WH give 
eAwe; Treg. prefers yAt, in Mt., eAwe in Mk. ; Ti. and Zahn 


prefer yAet in Mt., eAw: in Mk. For the verb all agree in adopt- 
ing gaBax@ayes (Zahn -v, an unimportant variation). 

Epiphanius (Haer. 6968) remarks on Mt. 27 46 that 
the words yt yt Were spoken by Jesus in Hebrew, the 
rest of the passage in Syrian. 

Lagarde, too (GGA, ’82, 329), referred to this passage as 
proving the systematic correction to which even our oldest MSS 
had been subjected. Certainly eAwt (or, more completely 
Aramaic, eAat, or adai) is what we should have expected ; but 
in citing a passage like this it was not unnatural to use the well- 


known Hebrew term by '&? 

Dalman, who holds this 'word from the cross' to be 
historical, thinks that Jesus most probably used the 
Hebrew form (’éé2), just because it is a little less obvious. 

The variation ga@@aver8 in D Lat. both in Mt. and in Mk. 
is very singular. gafax@ave. is good Aramaic = ‘Apaw. 
gapOaver, or rather agapBaver, is a Hebrew substitute for the 
Aramaic verb, due to one who wished to make the whole 
passage a quotation from the Hebrew. The original reading 
agapGaver was presumably altered into GapOaver = 3nny1 (rendered 
e@veidtads we in cod. D., Mk. 1534) by scribes who only under- 


stood Syriac. See Chase, Syro-Lat. Text of the Gospels, 107, 
JT%#S 1278, and xp. T 11334 4 T.K.C. 


r 
ELIAB (2N°)N, ‘ God,' or ‘ my God is father,’ § 25; 


cp ON’2N; eALe]ia8 [BANL]). 

z. b. Helon, prince of Zebulun (Nu. 1g 27 72429 
10 16). 

2. b. Pau (g.v.), father of Nemuel, Dathan, and 
Abiram (Nu. 16 r12 268 Dt. 116). 

3. Son of Jesse and brother of David. According to 
1S. 166 1 Ch. 213 he was:the eldest son of Jesse (cp 
1713 28). In 1 Ch. 2718 mention is made of a certain 
ELIHU (g.v., 2) as one of the brethren of David (this 
name is inserted by Pesh. in 1 Ch. 2 13 and occupies the 
seventh place, David being eighth). Elihu, however, is 


1 In Mt. 6€ pow @e€ pow, ivart [ive ri, WH] pe eyxarédcmes 
[Ti. WH]; in Mk. 6 G65 pow 6 Geds pou, eis Te eynaréAciés pe 
[Ti. WH]. 

2 Syriac (Pesh., Sin, Hel.) in Mt. gives the words of the 
exclamation alone, but in Mk. adds a translation as in the Gk. 

2 The transliteration of 4 by ¢ before @ is analogous to that 
of p by x in gaBaxOaver, See Dalm. Grams, 304. 
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undoubtedly a variant for Eliab; so @§®4l and Jer. 
Quest., ad loc, His daughter ABIHAIL (g.%, 4) is 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 1118 ({Eda» [B]), where, however, 
*Eliab b. Jesse’ may be incorrect (see ITHREAM, 
MICHAL). 


4. b. Nahath, a Kohathite, a descendant of Korah «@@ Ch.6 27 


[x2] BAL). In w. 34 [x9] the name appears as EvrEL (g.v., 5), 
andin1S. lzras ELIHU (p21, 2). ee) 


5. One of David's warriors; 1 Ch. 129 (see Davin, § 11 [] 
ili). 

6. A Levite porter and singer; 1 Ch. 1518 (eAvaBa [BX())], 
€AtBa [N*]), 1520 165. 

7. b. Nathaniel, an ancestor of JUDITH, 
fx]. 


ELIADA dy, § 32, ‘God knows,’ or § whom El 
deposits,’ see BEELIADA ; also a Sabean name [Halévy]; 


edetAa [B], -Ataad, [AL]). 

1. A son of Davin [g.v. § 11 &(B)], 2 S. 516 (Baarermad [BA], 
-AtAad [L]); 1 Ch. 38 (eAceda [A]). In 1 Ch. 147 he is called 
BEELIADA (g.v,)—his true name. 

z. A Benjamite captain, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 1717). 

3. AV Eliadah, father of Recon, I kK 1123 (eAtadae [A], 
om. BL). Winckler (424. Um. 74) supposes that the name isa 
Hebrew translation of the Aram. name 5xny, TABEEL (1). 


ELIADAS (eAlaAac [BA]), 1 Esd. 928= Ezra 1027, 
ELIOENAI, 5. 


ELIADUN, RV ILIADUN ([e]iA1aAoyNn 
I Esd. 558. See MADIABUN. 


ELIAH (MN). 1. Ezra 1026 AV, RV ELUAH, 3. 
2. 1Ch. 827 AV, RV ELIJAH, 4. 


ELIAHBA (S308, "God hides' or ‘ protects,’ § 30; 
cp HABAIAH, JEHUBBAH ; but compound names where 
an imperf. follows a divine name are rare and chiefly 


late :¥ cp Gray, YPN 217, who suggests xapdy), the 
Shaalbonite (seeSHAALBIM), one of David's 'thirty' (2 S. 


1332 emacoy [B], eAiaB [A] cadaBae [L-]; 1 Ch. 
1133 camaBa [B], EAM. [NS], eAraBa [A] -ArB, [1-]).? 


ELIAKIM copy, 'God establishes,’ §§ 31, 52; 
eMakle}im [BSAQIL]). 


1. b, Hilkiah, a governor of the palace, and ‘grand vizier' 
under Hezekiah (2 K.1818 192 Is.86322 372) See Ras- 
SHAKEH, SHEBNA. 

2. b. Josiah (2 K. 2334 2 Ch. 364). See JEHoIAKIM. 

3, A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, ii, § 13g), Neh. 1241 (eAcaww [Ne.a mg.], om. BR*A), 

4. h. Abiud; Mt. 113(éAcaxeéu [Ti. WH]) and 

5. b. Melea (Lk. 330), in the genealogy'of Joseph. See 
GENEALOGIES il., § 3. 


ELIALI (eAiadeic [B], eAtadei [A], cp Eliel, 1 Ch, 
8207), I Esd. 934=Ezra 1038, BINNUI, 5. 


ELIAM cody, § 46, § God is kinsman'; cp AMMIEL 


and Phoen. BYON [CZS 11, no. 147, 2 161; ehaB 
[BAL]). 

1. h. Ahithophel the Gilonite (see Gi1.oH); one of David's 
heroes; 2S. 2334 (oveAcad [A], 0 Oadaan [L])=1 Ch. 1134 
(where 'Eliam the son of' is omitted before 'Ahijah the Pelonite, 
itself a corrupt reading; see AHITHOPHEL, end), and perhaps 
the same as 2 (below). 

2, Father of Bathsheba(2§, 113; called in 1 Ch. 35 AMMIEL, 
apund [BA], nAa[L]). See AHITHOPHEL. 

3. Possibly to be restored for ANIAM (g.v.). 


ELIAONIAS (eArawniac [A]), 1 Esd. 831=Ezra 
84, ELIEHOENAI, 2, 


ELIAS (HAelac), Mt. 1114 AV, RV ELYJAH (¢.2.). 
ELIASAPH 9 (D928, ‘God increases’ [2¢., the 


family "], §§ 27, 44; edle]icac [BAFL)). 

1. b. DEUEL or Revet. (2); chief of Gad; Nu. 114(-Qav({L}), 
214 (-dfav} [L)), 742 47 1020, 

2. b. LaEx; chief of Gershon (Nu. 324). 

ELIASHIB (2°W92N, z.¢., 'God brings back,' §§ 31, 
62, 82; but © except in no. 1 reads AIW*9N, ‘God 


1 In all the Aramaic inscriptions only two examples of this 
form occur, viz, ymnba and jmenbya, hoth Palrnyrene. 

2 For these forms cp Marg. Fund. 20, who shows that the 
initial ¢ is, in each case due to the following gaAaBam, and 
that the # is a corruption from ha (M=AA); thus euagou, 
GapoBa, etc., stand for ebaaBov (=x onby), eAaafa, etc. 
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Jud. 81 (cvag 


[BAL]), 





ELIEL 


ceturns’ (or ‘turns’}; cp Is. 528, and prop. name 
JAsHuB, old Aram. JNWB*&, ‘Assur returns,’ C/S 2, 
uo, 36, and Sab. ?N31N, Hal. 485; edtacoyB [L], 
eAfe]iacetB [ANB)). 


1. A descendant of Zerubbabel ; 
cAvag. [L]). 

2. Eponym of one of the priestly courses 2 x Ch. 2412 
fedca Bree [B]). 

3. High priest in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1, 
Ezra, ii, $5 16 [2], 13 d), Neh. 31 (cA(eoouB [BNA]); 3204 


(By8-eA(eh.oovf [B], -acAcegov and -atdtcovf [N], -eAe. arcouB 
and -eAtacov8 [A] ah- [L}) mentioned in pedigree of Jaddua 


(see Ezra, il, § 6 6) 1210 (eAcaovB [&]). In Neh. 10 he is not 
mentioned among the signatories to the covenant. 


4, 5, and 6. A singer, Ezra 1024 (eA(ehoap [BRA] =1 Esd. 
924, AV ELzazurus, RV Eliasibus (cAcageBos [B], -tBos [A]) ; 
one of the b'ne Zattu, Ezra 1027 (eA(e)ioovB [BA], edtoov (NJ) 
=:1 Esd. 928 EListmus, RV Eliasimus (ed(e)eaa(e)epros [BA); 
and one of the B'ne Bani, Ezra 1036 (eAecaweup [B])=1 Esd. 
934, ENASIBUS (evac(e)tBos [BA], xeAcawouB [1.]); all in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end). 

ELIASIS (eAiaceic [BA]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1037, 
JAASAU. 


ELIATHAH candy, in 1 Ch. 2527 INN : § 35; 
ep, however, HEMAN; HAIOa [L]). 

A ‘son of Heman,’ the name of the twentieth of the classes of 
temple singers, 1 Ch. 254 (mAca@a@ [B], eAva@a [A]), also 2 27 
(aipz00a [B], ecAad [A]; Pesh. wasX/; 2.¢., Eliaé; Jerome, 
Quiest., Eliba); but see HEMAN, 


ELIDAD cry, § 28; e€\AaA [BAFL]), a Ben- 
jamite prince, Nu. 8421,} P). The name seems 
traditional (cp ELDAD); its meaning is disputed. 
Some connect it, like BILDAD and BEDAD, with the 
divine name Dad (=Ramman}; thus it would mean 
‘ Dad is (the clan's) god' : the name Dad-ilu is borne 
by a king pf the land of Kaska (Schr. COT 12447; 
Del. Par, 298). However, Elidad may also mean * God 
has loved’; cp Sab. 5yyn, D. H. Muller, ZDA¢G, 1883, 
p. 15; and see NAMES, § 28, Incidentally this avoids 
the apparent incongruity of giving a heathen name to 
an Israelite; but heathen names such as Elidad, Hur, 
Ash-hur, Ash-bel(?), may have been borne by men 
who knew nothing of the heathen gods whose names 
entered into their own, or who at any rate did not 
worship them (cp Morpecal, 1). Gray's explanation 
(HPN, 61) 'a kinsman (uncle) is God' seems less 
probable ; see DoD [NAMES WITH]. T.K.C. 


ELIEHOENAI (so RV; sppimdy ; also written 


spy dy ; the spelling in MT may be intended to 
emphasise a particular view of the meaning of the 
name; for the [probably] true name see ELIOENAI). 


1. AV ELIoENAI (eAtmvats [B], -wnvat [A}, -wvar [L]. A 
Korahite Levite, one of the doorkeepers of the sanctuary, 1 Ch. 
263 


1Ch. 824 (acveg [B], 


2, AV ELIHOENAI (cdtava [BL], -taav. [A]), one of the 
b'ne Pahath-Moah in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra i, § 2; ii, $15 
[1] @); Ezra 84=1 Esd. 831, ELIAONIAS (eAtad@as [B], -awre 
[A], eAvava [L]). Compare ELIoENnal. 


ELIEL yey, eA{e}end [BAL]); a man's name 
somewhat frequent in Chronicles, but not found else- 
where in the OT. It means ' My God is El,’ § 38 ; or, 
perhaps, 'El is God.’ In 1 Ch. 634 [x9] Eliel is sub- 
stituted for Elihu (='He [Yahwé] is God'). Both 
names are virtually identical with Elijah (‘ Yahwé is 
God,' or, 'my God'). Compare the royal name 
Iluma-ilu, ‘Ilu is god,' where the second zl takes 
the place of this king's special deity (A 384, Hommel, 
AHT 120 f.). 

1. ‘The Mahavite' [g.v.] (OMNI; AfelenA [BR], vedeyr [A], 
tend [L]), one of David's warriors a Ch. 11 461), and 

2. Another of David's warriors (SaAewA [B], aAumA [A]), 
1Ch. 1147.4 SeeDavip 9x1 a, il, 

3. A Manassite prince «i Ch. 52 and st). 

4. In a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.27, § 9 ii. 8)! h. Shimei, 
1 Ch. 8, and (eAumAle]e [BA]), v. 20. b. Shashak (edcyad 
[BA)), 22 t 

5. A Kohathite (eAta8 [L]), 1 Ch. 634 [xo]. 
ELIHU, 2% 

6. A Gadite, one of David's warriors; perhaps identical with 
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Cp Eras [4], 


ELIENAI 


Gs) or (2); hut the name is sAfe]}ea8 in BA though eAunA in L 
(1 Ch. 1211).¢ Cp Evia, and see Davip, § 11 a, iii. 
s. A son of Hebron, one of David’s Levites (evyp, -yA [B], 


ond, avedny [xD 1 Ch, 15 911. 
g. One of Hezekiah’s Levites (te[e}eyA[BA]), 2 Ch. 3113.¢ 


ELIENAI (‘PON + otherwisevocalisedas ELIOENAI), 
b. Shimei in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (9.2., § 9, i. 8 : 
1Ch. 820 (eAtwAiad [B], -wenat [A], HAI@Nail ii 


ELIEZER cds, ‘God of help,’ or ‘God (or, 
‘my God’) is a helper’; see ELEAZAR ; eALe]iezep 
[BAKL]). 

1. Abraham’s chief slave and steward (Gen.152)}. 
The clause in which he is referred to is a piece of 
E’s work and perhaps originally followed v 3@ (Bu.). 
It states that Abram’s most trusted servant, in lieu 
of a son, would inherit his property (cp 1 Ch. 2345). 
It should be noticed, however, that the other narrator 
(J) does not give the name Eliezer (see 242), and the 
text is evidently in some disorder. The most probable 
way of emending seems to be to read ayy “ony j2vige 
“and my tent-dwelling will be deserted’ (see Che. Bx, 
T., 1147 [Oct. ’99]). 

Kalisch thought that the full name of the steward was 
Dammesek Eliezer and RY implies the same theory. Gram- 


matically the rendering ‘is Dammesek Eliezer’ (@DL, oftos 
Aapagkbs EAcegep) is no doubt inevitable 5 but how absurd it is | 


The text, therefore, must be incorrect. The words PY] Ni, 
‘he (or it) is Damascus,’ are taken by some to be an intrusive 
marginal gloss on the word pyr which the glossator misunder- 
stood (although it is difficult to see how he would have construed 
wl pent nin). So, long ago, Hitzig and Tuch; unfortunately 
the existence of a word pwn (or wn) ‘possession’ is extremely 


doubtful. Ball’s rendering ‘and he who will possess my house 
is a Damascene— Eliezer,’ is not much more plausible than 


that of Hitzig. See Hx. T., de, T.K.C. 

2, Second son of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 222}, so 
called because ‘the God of my father was my help’ 
(184). The Chronicler assigns him an only son 
Rehabiah (1Ch. 2815 17 26255). See ELEAZAR (1),n. 


3. A prophets b. Dodavah of Mareshak, temp. Jehoshaphat = 


2 Ch. 2037 (edevada [B]). Gray (HPN 232) suggests that the 
name may have been derived from a good historical record; 
but the prophets of Chronicles are often of such doubtful 
historicity that the suggestion seems hazardous. Was not the 
name more probably suggested by ‘ Eleazar b. Dodai (or Dodo)" 
in 2S. 2891Ch, Ilrz? See Eteazar (3). 

4. A Reubenite ‘ prince’ (r Ch. 2716). 

5. A Benjamite (BENJAMIN, § 9, ii, a, 1Ch. 78. 

6. A Levite (1 Ch. 1524). 

7, 8, and 9. A priest, Ezra 1018=1 Esd. 919, ELEAZAR [7] 
(ckeagapos [BA]); a Levite, Ezra 1023 (ehtagap [X])=1 Esd. 9 23 
JONAS [2] (wavas [Bl], wwvas [A]); and an Israelite, b. Harim = 
Ezra 103r=1 Esd. 932 ELIonAs [2] (eAcwSas [B], -wvas [A]), in 
list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end). 

10. Headoffamily, temp. Ezra (see BzrAi., §23 it, $15 [1] 2), 
Ezra 816 (eAeagap [BA])=1 Esd. 843, ELEAzaR [5] (-pos). 

zz. Son of Jorim, in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 829 eAregep 
[Ti. WH]). See GENEALOGIES ii,, § 3. 


ELIHOENAI (*yiN), Ezra 84 AV, RV Exte- 
HOENAI (2). 


ELIHOREPH (HITON; edad [B], enaped [A], 
€A1aB [L]; true name perhaps Elihaph [cp 6], z.e., 
‘God is Haph' [= Apis, see Apis], of which Elihoreph 
may be an alteration on religious grounds; cp Ahi- 
shahar, from Ahi-hur? so Marquart), one of Solomon’s 
‘scribes,’ son of Shisha c1K. 43). The text of 
vy. 1-20, however, is in much disorder, and wv, 3 needs 
emendation. VW. 2 promises a list of ‘ princes.“ The 
first prince (vw. 2) is Azariah, son of the priest Zadok. 
The next should be ‘ Elihoreph’ (Elihaph?)and Ahijah 
sons of Shavsha the secretary’ (Klost.). SeeSHAVSHA. 

T.K.C. 


ELIMU (84773&,! ‘God is He’ [Yahwé]; eAloy 
[AL]...in Job -¢ [BNAC]). 
1. One of the interlocutors of the Book’ of JOB 


(9.2%, § 9). 


1 The final 8 is omitted in 1 Ch. 267 (Kt.), 2718 (Kt.), and 
once or twice in Jos. 
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2. b. Tohu, in the genealogy of Samuel (1S. 12 
nevov [B], ede [L]). Samuel’s pedigree, however, iscom- 
posite (see JEROHAM [1], TOHU), and Elihu of the clan 
of Tahan (so,for Tohu; cp EPHRAIMi., § 12) corresponds 
to ELKANAH [g.v., 1] of the clan of Jerahmeel (so for 
Jeroham). In 1 Ch. 627{12] Elihu is called ELiAB 
(g.v., 4) and in 1 Ch. 634[zg9] Eliel (g.v., 6); whilst 
conversely ELIaB (g.z%, 3), David‘s eldest brother, 
seems to be called Elihu in 1 Ch. 27178, where @§8A4L 
reads Eliab. Perhaps some early divine name has 
been excised (in various ways) by editors; the name, 
ég., may have been Elimelech (cp REGEM-MELECH 
beside RAAMIAH), and it is probable that this, rather 
than Elkanah, was the true name of Samuel’s father. 
So Marg. Fund. 12 7. 

3. A Manassite, one of David‘s warriors; 1 Ch.1220 [21] 


(cAtwov8 [BS], eArovd[A]). See Davin, § 21, @ iii. 
4. A porter of the temple, 1 Ch. 267 (evvov [B)). 


ELIJAH, in Mt. 1124 AV, Exras (370 [sixty-three 
times], § 38, or, as in 2 K. 1 348x2 and in Mal. 323 


(43); mas ; t.e., * Yahwi: is God,’ cp Joel; HAfe]iac 
[BAL, Ti. WH]) was among the greatest and most 
original of the Hebrew prophets ; indeed it is in him that 
Hebrew prophecy first appears as a great spiritual and 
ethical power, deeply affecting the destiny and religious 
character of the nation. He lived and worked under 
Ahab (circa 875-853), contending with heroic courage 
for Yahwi: as the sole god of Israel, and refusing to 
make any terms with plans favoured at the royal court 
for uniting the worship of the national god with that of 
the Tyrian Baal. Thus he’ vindicated the true character 
of the religion of Israel, and is not unworthy of a place 
by the side of Moses. We shall be better able to appre- 
ciate his position, however, when we have examined the 
legendary narratives in which his history is enshrined. 

rt. In 1 K. 17-19 we have a varied and singularly 
vivid account of his conflict with the foreign Baal- 


worship It is from the hand of one who 
pate of was a ‘Subject of the northern kingdom, 
s * and must therefore have written before the 
conquest of Samariain 722B.c. Otherwise in mention- 
ing Beer-sheba (193) he would scarcely have taken the 
pains to tell his readers that it belonged to Judah, or at 
least would not have expressed himself in that way. 
Again the type of his religious thought is clearly older 
than that of Hosea or even Amos. Not only does he 
speak, or make his hero speak, with reverence of 
YahwB’s altars in N. Israel (1910), but, in spite of 
abundant occasion, he makes no protest against that 
worship of Yahwi: under the accepted symbol of an ox, 
which provoked Hosea’s bitter scorn. Accordingly, we 
may acquiesce in Kuenen’s suggestion (Ond. i. 225} 
that he may have flourished in the ninth century, within 
a generation or two at furthest from the lifetime of 
Elijah. Only we must allow time for the creative work 
of popular fancy and the rise of partial misconception 
as to the points at issue in the deadly struggle. 

The narrative has been mutilated at the beginning, 
and hence the abruptness with which the prophet 
appears on the scene : otherwise we might have attri- 
buted to dramatic art the sudden introduction, adapted 
as it isto the meteor-like character which Elijahs appear- 
ances preserve throughout. The story must have begun 
with some account of the quarrel and its origin in 
Ahab’s religious innovations ; but the editor of the Book 
of Kings had already given an account of Ahab’s de- 
fection (1629-34) in his own way and naturally refrained 
from explaining the matter over again in the words of 
the older document which he used. Hence Elijah of 
Tishbeh in Gilead (@§"4- 171; but cp Jasest [i.]) 
is brought at once before us as if we were already familiar 
with him and with his cause.4 He confronts the king 

1 [The statement that Elijah was ‘of the inhabitants (rather, 


“‘sojourners’) of Gilead’ is vague and improbable. Either we 
must read ‘of Tishbeh in Gilead,’ or else (cp JABESH i., § 1) the 
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with a message from Yahwe ‘ before whom he stands’ in 
constant service. No rain or dew is to fall for ‘ these 
years’ save at the prophet's will or declaration. Straight- 
way the scene changes to a lonely wady called Cherith (?) 
(somost; hut see CHERITH). Here, in or near the wild 
and pastoral land of his birth, Elijah is shielded for a 
time from the famine which followed the drought. 
Ravens, forgetting their natural voracity, bring him 
bread and fleshmorning and evening. Thus his supply 
of food was constant and beyond the needs of life in the 
East, where flesh is eaten only on festal occasions. In 
time, however, the stream of water fails, and Elijah at 
the bidding of his God passes beyond Yahwe's land to 
Zarephath, a Phoenician city to the S. of Sidon (but 
here again the name and sitnation of Elijah’s place of 
refuge is disputable : see ZAREPHATH). At the gate 
of the city, where markets were held and remnants 
might be strewed about, a widow, who worshipped 
Yahwé! (1 K. 171224). was gathering sticks. Water 
she gives at the prophet's request, but being asked 
for bread, protests that she has but a handful of meal 
and a little oil, with which she is about to prepare for 
her son and herself the last food they will ever eat. 
Finally, however, she does the prophet's bidding and is 
rewarded by the fulfilment of his promise that neither 
meal nor oil shall fail while the drought lasts. Nay, 
when her son dies, not of famine but of natural sickness, 
the ‘man of God’ bending over the corpse brings back 
by his prayer the life which had fled. 
Elijah returns to Israel at the divine command and 
meets the prefect of the palace, Obadiah. This courtier, 
who ‘ feared Yahwé’ and had saved the 
2anthe qgnips ti lives of a hundred prophets from the 
fury of Ahab's queen, was engaged like 
his royal master in seeking fodder for Ahab's horses and 
mules. He falls down in reverence before the prophet, 
but refuses to consent to let Ahab know where Elijah is, 
till the prophet has sworn that he will keep his tryst, 
instead of suffering himself, after his work is finished, to 
be carried away by the spirit of YahwB and thus leave 
Obadiah to bear the brunt of Ahab's disappointment. 
* Ts it thou,' says Ahab, ‘thou troubler of Israel?’ ‘I 
have not troubled Israel,' is the fearless answer, ‘hut 
thou and thy father's house, in that ye have forsaken 
Yahwée and thou hast followed the Baalim.' Thereupon 
Elijah, the solitary champion of Yahweé, challenges the 
450 prophets of Baal (‘ the 400 prophets of the Ashérah’ 
have been added by an interpolator in 18zg and in the 
@5L text of v. 22) to amemorable contest (see CARMEL, 
§ 3; DANCING, § -), One bullock is to be laid on the 
wood for Baal, another for Yahwé, and the god who 
without human aid kindles the fire of his sacrifice is to 
be ‘the God’—#.e., the sole recognised God of Israel. 
In vain Baal's prophets invoke him with wild dances 
and cries, and gash themselves with knives to appease 
the burning fury of the sun-god, while Elijah mocks 
their pains. Then they desist and at Elijah's prayer 
the lightning of Yahwé consumes the victim on his 
altar and ‘licks up” the water which had been poured 
over andround the altar to enhance the marvel. Baal's 
prophets are slain by the Kishon, and now that the 
heart of the people is ‘ turned back,' the rain will come. 
Already the prophet listens in spirit to its welcome splash. 
As yet in spirit only. He crouches down on Carmel with his 
face between his knees, and his servant, sent to look seawards 
from the highest point, returns six times, and can but report 
that 'there is nothing.’ The seventh time he sees a cloud ‘as 
small asa man's hand. Soon the heavens are black, the king 


drives at full speed to Jezreel, fleeing before the terror of the 
storm. Borne by Yahwé's hand. Eliiah runs on foot the whole 





whole description must he read thus, ‘Elijah the Jaheshite, of 
Jabgsh in Gilead' (Klost.). Thelatteris the more probable view. 
i ee case, the second part of the description seems to be a 
gloss. 

1 [It is usual to suppose that the widow was of a strange 
religion 5so ¢.g. Strachan in Hastings, DB 16884, This, at 
any rate, cannot be proved by her words ‘Yahwe thy God,' 
which are merely an acknowledgment of the superior religious 
standing of the prophet (1 S. 1630 2 K. 194).] 
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distance of something like 16m. gbut, true to his Bedouin in- 
stincts, refrains from entering the &. 


The momentary triumph at Carmel does but fan the 
persecuting zeal of Jezebel; and Elijah sets out for 
Horeb, as if Yahwé had forsaken his land and with- 
drawn to his ancient dwelling-place. In the wilderness 
beyond Beersheba (see MIzRAIM, § 24), weary and 
desperate, he sits down under one of the retem bushes 
(the retem is a species of broom ; see JUNIPER) common 
in that region and prays for death. The angel of Yahwé, 
however, bids him rise and eat. He finds at his head 
a cruse of water and a cake baked on the coals, and in 
the strength of that he travels for forty days and nights 
to Horeb, the mountain of God. (If the text is right? 
the narrator is remarkably vague here, for the distance 
between the southern boundary of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula is only about so geographical m., and 
the earlier view of Horeb made it not very far from the 
S. border of Canaan.) Here on the sacred mount, when 
hurricane, earthquake, and lightning have cooled the air, 
Elijah in the rustling of a gentle breeze discerns YahwB's 
presence. He had believed that the cause which he had 
held dearer than life was lost, and that he had better cease 
the unavailing struggle and die. Not so. He is to 
anoint new kings and inaugurate new dynasties for 
Damascus and Samaria. He is to anoint Elisha as his 
own successor. Each of these changes is to hasten the 
calamity which hangs over Israel, and only the 7000 who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal are to escape. Here, 
as at the beginning, the narrative fails us a second time. 
We do indeed learn how Elijah calls Elisha to the 
prophetic office;*but in the text of the Book of Kings 
as it has come down to us, Elisha takes no part in the 
deeds of violence which brought Hazael and Jehu to the 
throne. On the early and very striking story of Elijah's 
ascent (2 K. 2) see ELISHA, § 3; and on the true 
scene of the legendary narrative in r K. 171-7 8-24 
19 4-18, see CHERITH, ZAREPHATH, JUNIPER. 

2. Little need be said concerning the prediction of 
Ahaziah’s death when he consulted Baal-zébiib of Ekron 

3. Other in his sickness, and the fire froin heaven 

‘ which consumed two companies of soldiers 

stories. sent to arrest the prophet. The story 
(2 K. 12-17) with its perverse supernaturalism and 
sanguinary spirit may safely be assigned to a period when 
the true notion of prophecy had grown confused and 
dim. The portrait of Elijah with his robe of goat's or 
camel's hair and his leathern girdle is, perhaps, the 
solitary fragment of genuine tradition which it contains. 
Very different in value and in date is the striking history 
of Naboth's judicial murder in 1 K. 211-18 20 (to be 
compared with and partially corrected by 2 K. 925 f). 
Naboth, probably on religious grounds, refused to sell 
his ancestral vineyard at the king's desire. He was 
condemned, on a false charge of treason against the 
god and the king of Israel, by the elders of his city; 
for the kingly power in Israel was no Oriental despotism, 
and the authority of the city sheiks, who had replaced 
the sheiks of the tribes, had to be respected (cp 
GOVERNMENT, § 24). Death was the penalty, and it 
fell, according to the custom of the time, not only on 
himself but also on his family. There was a judgment, 
however, higher than that of the earthly court. In after- 
days Jehu remembered how he heard the divine sentence 
pronounced against the unrighteous king : * I have seen 
yesterday the blood of Naboth and his sons—it is the 
oracle of Yahweé—and I will requite thee on this plat.' 

3. Such in brief outline are the early legends of the 
prophet's life, but we have still to estimate the residuum 
of authentic history and through the mist of tradition 
to see the prophet as he was. We must not charge 


1 [Wi. (GI 12g n.) plausibly suggests that 'forty days and 
forty nights' are a later insertion. A later glossator, who may 
have had a different view of the general situation of Sinai, can 
more easily he accused of geographical vagueness than the 
original narrator.] 
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Ahab with conscious apostasy from YahwB. He had 
great merits as well as great faults. He was a chival- 
rous and patriotic king, and in the very names which he 
gave to his children he professed his allegiance to the 
god of his people. Nor can we believe that even 
Jezebel seriously endeavoured to exterminate YahwB's 
prophets. Some four hundred of them gathered round 
her husband at the muster for his Jast and fatal cam- 
paign (1K. 226), and the success of Jehu’s revolution 
proves that only a very small minority of Israelites could 
have devoted themselves to the foreign worship. Ahab, 
however, did build a temple of Baal in his capital. No 
doubt it seemed to him the natural and fitting acknow- 
ledgment and consecration of the alliance between 
Israel and Tyre. Elijah would brook no_ such 
amalgam of worships radically diverse. He was not 
indeed a monotheist after the fashion of the later 
prophets. To him Yahwi? was the sole god of Israel, 
in whose land Yahwb was all or nothing. No wonder 
then that he looked on the drought as a sign of YahwB's 
anger. Hereby the way weare onfirm ground. The fact 
of the drought is attested independently by Menander 
of Ephesus (af. Jos. Azz. viii. 182), according to whom, 
however, it lasted only one year and was stayed by a 
procession of Phoenician priests (cp HISTORICAL LIT., 

5) 

8 Elijah’s devotion to Yahwé was something infinitely 
higher than mere patriotic attachment to hereditary 
religion. To him YahwB and Baal represented two 
principles—viz., worship of national righteousness and 
the sensual worship of nature. Again, the ‘sons of 
the prophets,’ like bands of dervishes, stirred the 
enthusiasm of the people, and encouraged them to 
believe that Yahwb must fight for Israel. Elijah, in the 
best and earliest accounts, stands alone or with a single 
disciple. He saw YahwB's work not so much in national 
victory as in national calamity. He was able to believe 
that Hazael, the scourge of Israel, had been raised to 
power by Yahwb himself. Thus he opened a new era 
in the religion of Israel. Malachi speaks of him, 323 
[45], as the minister of judgment and purification within 
Israel, the herald of § YahwB's great and terrible day.’ 
Jesus beheld the spirit of Elijah revived in the stern 
and solitary Baptist, and on 'the holy mount' Moses 
and Elijah, representing the law and the prophets, bore 
conjoint testimony to the transfigured Christ. For the 
closing scene of Elijah's life, see ELiswA, § 3. 

A few words, supplementary to the article KINGS 

(§$ 8), may be added on recent criticism of the Elijah- 
ee narratives. The late character of the 
&, The Elijah- narrative in 2 K. L2-17a« is generally 
narratives. admitted; but Kautzsch in his essay 
on the Book of Kings in Ersch and Gruber (A//gem. 
Encyk.) attributes the rest of the biography to one writer. 
On the other hand Wellhausen and Kueneu separate 
IK, 17-1921, where the prophet stands alone, from 
2 K. 21-18 (which, however, Kuenen observes, can 
hardly be much later than 1 K. 17-19) where, instead of 
being a wanderer, he has a home with Elisha at Gilgal, 
and where, too, he is associated with ‘ the sons of the 
prophets.'. Further, Kuenen separates 1 K. 17-19, where 
Elijah contends against Baal-worship, from 21 where the 
contest turns upon a judicial murder without so much 
as a passing allusion to foreign idolatry. The reason 
is far from cogent, and there is a similarity of language 
between 1717 and 2/1, 18x and 2177 (cp Benzinger, p. 
106). In Sz, &r., 1892, Rosch has endeavoured to 
show (cp Stade, GY/) 1522, n.) that all the narratives 
are post-exilic, a theory which in the face of the reasons 
given above seems absolutely untenable (cp KINGS, § 
8; Konig, Finledtung, 266). 

[In Moslem traditions Elijah is identified with the mythical 
personage el-Hadir—i.e., the evergreen or youthful prophet (for 
fables see Weiland JLegenden, 177) who has become the 
guardian of the seas, but was at an earlier time spoken of as 


dwelling 'at the confluence of two seas (rivers?),” as the guide 
of the Israelites at the Exodus (equivalent therefore to the 
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pillar of Ere and cloud). Originally he was probably the rescued 
hero of the Deluge-story. See Detuae, § 15 (col. 1062), and 
cp Clermont-Ganneau, Lev. arch. 32388 4] 
The monographs on Elijah are mostly out of date. His life 
and character are given from a critical point of view in the recent 
' Histories of Israel by Stade (vol. i.), Kittel 
6. Literature. (vol. ii), and Wellhausen; also in Smcnd's 
AT hAelig. (152 9:1) 5175 f:). See also 
Cheyne's Hallowing of Criticisne (88), and Gunkel’s article on 
Elijah, Preuss, /ahrb.’98, pp. 18-51. On theapocryphal Apoca- 
lypse of Elijah and its interesting connection with 1 Cor. 29 
and Eph. 514, see Harnack's Adtchristliche Lift. 853 7, and 
APOCRYPHA, § 20, Fabricius, Cod, Pseudepigraph. VT, 1070 fr, 
has illustrated the place of Elijah in Jewish folklore. 
2 A priest, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1021 (eAfe]ia [BA], -5 [L]). 
Omitted in r Esd. 921 5 @L, however, has eAevas. 
3. A layman, temp. Ezra 5 Ezra10 26(AV Evian :nAca [AB], 
-¢ [L)), called in x Esd. 927 AEpIAS (ana[e]eas [BA], nAcas [L)). 
4.A Benjamite (BENJAMIN, § 9 ii., 8), 1 Ch. 827 (AV Extau, 
nAca [BAL]). WwW. E. A. 


ELIKA (ND ds ; probably corrupt). In the first 
of the two lists of David's ‘thirty’ we find (2 S. 2325 
MT) ‘Elika the Harodite (rather, Aradite).' This item 
is absent from @®"= (but G4 gives evaxa), and from 
the list in 1 Ch. 11. Hence Driver (note on 2 S. 2339} 
would omit it, thus making the number of David's 
minor heroes exactly thirty, but reducing the total 
of the heroes (including in this the five major ones) 
to thirty-five. The total given in vw. 39 may be due 
to alate editor. Marquart (/nd. 19) agrees, regarding 
*Elika the Harodite’” as an (incorrect) gloss on v. 33b. 
Wellhausen and Budde, however, retain ‘ Elika the 
Harodite,' remarking that the framer of the list likes, 
when he can, to couple two warriors from the same 
district. (Arad and Beth-palet, however, may very 
well be combined.) Another name, it is true, is still 
wanting to produce a total of thirty-seven. See 
ELIPHELET, 2, and G Davin, § 11 a, i. T. K. C. 


ELIM (od'y ; altAeim [BAL]; fm; Ex. 1527, 
Nu. 389), the second station of the Israelites after 
crossing the sea, where there were twelve fountains 
and seventy palms (the term ‘ Elim’ covers palm-trees ; 
see ELATH). On the usual theory of the route of the 
Israelites, Elim is now generally identified with the 
beautiful oasis in Wiidy Gharandel, 63 m. from Suez, 
7 from ‘Ain Hawwara (OrdnanceSurvey of Sinai, 1151). 


ELIMELECH (991, ‘God (or, 'my God’) is king,’ 
§§ 24, 36, cp Malchiel; adimeAek [A], aBe1meAex 
[B], eAt. [L], a Bethlehemite, husband of Naomi 
(Ruth12}. See RUTH. 


ELIOENAL (2D) ¥ and WY, § 34, é.2., towards 
God are mine eyes,’ or [We.] Elioeni [Eliaueni], ‘ God 
brought me forth' [from Aram. NY'=N3S*], but 
analogy suggests that the word is corrupt. The true 
name may be yperdy (Che. )—-y coming from yw, and 
13 from p (cp JUSHAB-HESED); eA1@HNat [A]. -wNal 
[L]). 

1. h. Neariah, 1 Ch. 823 f (eAeOava, -v [El, v. 24 eAcovvor 
[A]. 

2. A prince of SIMEON 1 Ch. 436 (cAvwvae [B], -vme [A]. 

3. b. BECHER in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § g, il. a), 
1 Ch. 78 (eAeBarvay [B)). 

4. One of the b'ne PasHuur (g.v. 3) among the priests in the 
list of those with foreign wives(see Ezra i., § 5, end), Ezra 
10 22 (cAtwva [B], -cawvar [L])=1 Esd. 9 22, ELIonas (eAtwvats 
[Bl], -as [A}). Or a: : 

. One of the b'ne ZATTU in list of those with foreign wives 
(Ezra i, § 5, end), Ezra 1027 (cAwva [B], cAtwrary [x)= 
z Esd.928 Exvrapas (eAcadas [BA]). 

6. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 
(see Ezra ii, § 13g), perhaps the same as (4), Neh. 1241 (om. 
B). See Exrenornat, EvieNAL 

7. 1 Ch. 263 AV, RV EviguoEnat. 


ELIONAS (eAiwnac [A]). 


t 1Esd. 922=Ezra 1022, ELIOENAI, 4. 
2, 1 Esd. 932=Ezra 1031, ELIgzeER, 9. 


ELIPHAL (52*W), 1 Ch. Las; AV™% ExtpHeiet 
(¢.%,, 2). 
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ELIPHALAT. 1. 1 Esd. 933 (eAeipadart [BA]) 
= Ezra 1033 ELIPHELET, 5. 
2, t Esd. 639 RV (eAerhada [B})=Ezra 813, ELIPHELET, 4. 


ELIPHALET. 1. (005N) 2 S. 516, RV ELi- 


PHELET, f, 
2, 1 Esd. 839 AV=Ezra 813, RLIPHELET (4). 


ELIPHAZ apd, probably a corruption of an old 


name, but see § 38; ed(e)idac [AL in Gen., B in 
Ch.], -az [AL in Ch., E inGen.}; z rarely becomes ¢). 
1. Son of Esau, and father of Teman, Omar, Zepho, Gatam, 
Kenaz, and Amalek (Gen. 364 [-fag, L], 10-16 [v. 11 -fa8, E; 
% 15 -$ag, DJ, 1 Ch.135), See AMALEK, § 4 Epom, § 11. 
2, A Temanite, one of Job's friends (Job '211 [eAfe}ipag, 


BNAC], and often). See Jos i, and ii. 

ELIPHELEH, RV Eliphelehu (35D%x, § 27; 
EAIad [L]). A Levite name, 1 Ch. 1538 (eAeIpbena 
[BN], eNgone [A]); 2z (endan[aliac [BN], eAt- 
adaiac LA). 

ELIPHELET oppydy, ‘ God is a deliverance,' § 30; 
eALelidadet [ANL]. According to Cheyne a similar 
name, Ahiphelet, was borne by ‘ the Gilonite,' David's 
treacherous counsellor, sedef, * deliverance,' being altered 
by tradition into zophef—z.e., lit., ‘brother of insipidity’ 
or 'folly'; cp 2 S. 1532). 

z. A son of David born to him in Jerusalem (2 S. 
536 1 Ch. 38 147). According to 2 $., David had eleven 
sons born to him in Jerusalem ; but by a textual error 
(which occurs also in @®" of S:) this number is increased 
to thirteen, by the addition of NOGAH and another 
Eliphelet: 1 Ch. 36 145 (wpnby, ELpALer [AV], 
ELPELET [RV]). The latter is omitted by Bertheau, 
Thenius, and Wellhausen (Gesch.(#), 216, ET 2d. ). 

@’s readings are 2 S. 516 eA[ekaad [BA dis], cAbadar 
[BA], -Sar7, edchadad [L}3} 1 Ch. 38 eAccpaada [B], edupaad [L] 5 
1 Ch. 147 eudader [B], ev. [N], eAchadar [L], 1 Ch. 36 edAechoAnd 
[B], cAchad [L]; 1 Ch. 145 edeehadcd [B}. See Davin, § 11(d). 

2, One of David's ‘ thirty' (2 S.2334; in 1 Ch. 1135 
the name is given by error without the last letter : MT 
Eliphal, byby). The name of his father is variously 
given as Ahasbai (28, in MT) and as Ur (1 Ch. in 
MT); see Davin, § 11 (a)i. f 

Both forms, however, are evidently corrupt, and to recover 
the original name we must not (with We.) omit 'the son of' 
before 'the Maachathite.' i] and pz, na and pg were easily 
confounded; the words which now follow 9nx, ‘'Ahashai,' 
in MT should probably be read (according to Klo.) ‘NIyATMA, 
‘a man of Beth-maachah.' And, if Klo. is right in 
supplying HEPHER (ii., 1) before the gentilic noun, we can 
hardly doubt that he is right also in regarding ‘2onN ja (EV 
‘son of Ahashai') as a corruption of a gentilic noun formed 
similarly to *p5ypn-na. If so, the origina! list ran thus, ‘Eli; 
phelet, a man of Beth ; Hepher, a man of Beth-maachah. 
The number thirty-seven in2 S. 23 391s thus accounted for (Che.). 
The ‘Ur’ of 1 Ch. might be a corrupt fragment of the lost 
place-name. For a more tentative view see Driver, Sam. 264, 
and for a bolder but very ingenious view Marquart, Funk 22. 
The versions are equally obscure (2 §. 2334; adeadrcd [B], 
opeddt [L]; 1 Ch. 1135 eAdar [BX], eAchaad [A], -haed [L]). 

3. b. Eshek in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (.%., § 9, ii. 8), 
ICh, 639 (edAhadecs [B]). ; 

4. One of the b'ne ADONIKAM (g.2..) in Ezra's caravan (see 
Ezra i., §2 5ii., § 15[i.] @), Ezra 813 (aAedar [B], eAcharka— 
GewA, for aa and Jeuel [A], eAthodar [L])=1 Esd. 839 
Evrpyacet, RV ELIPHALAT (cAecgada [B], eAupadazos [A]). 

5. One of the b’ne Hasnum(g.v.) in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezra 1033 (cdechaved [B], «par 
[BabN], eAvahader [L})= 1 Esd. 933, ELipHALAT (eAerpadar). 

ELISABETH(eAeicaBer [Ti. WH]; z.¢., ELISHEBA 


[g.v.]), the righteous and blameless wife of Zacharias, 
and mother of John the Baptist (Lk. 15 #). 

ELISHA (uproy :* God is salvation,’ § 28; the name 

YWON occurs on a seal from ‘Amman, prob. of seventh 

. century B.C. [ZATW 7 501 ('97]); 

7 pe * crcicaie [8] -Aicc. [AL]; in NT 

a eXtclclatoc), Elijah’s successor in 


2 See also Dawap, § 11 (a),col. 1032. The copy upon which 
L based his translation seems to have been corrected to agree 
with Ch. 
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his prophetic work, and for about half a century 
the‘ father’ and guide of the northern kingdom in its 
struggle for national life and independence. We 
have in the books of Kings a considerable collection 
of anecdotes illustrating his history. We cannot be 
surprised that much of this material from which we have 
to construct our view of the manner of man he was, 
bears clear marks of its legendary nature. In this 
respect the traditions about Elisha do not differ from 
those about his master (cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
§ 5). Unfortunately, however, in the case of Elisha it 
is much harder to recover the kernel of literal fact, 
and we miss the clear and bold lines in which the 
portrait of the true Elijah stands out on the canvas. 
The difference springs from the vastly superior origin- 
ality of Elijah. The ideas which came straight to the 
master's heart were taught to the disciple by outward 
word and example. He learnt as others might learn. 
Moreover, he sympathised more than Elijah had done 
with the natural thoughts and desires of his countrymen, 
and was much more on a level nith them. For these 
reasons there is great difficulty in distinguishing the 
genuine history of Elisha from the overgrowth of 
popular imagination. 

Reference is made elsewhere (see KINGS, BOOKS 
OF, § 8) to the disorder and chronological confusion 
2. Disorder of which characterise the bundle of anec- 
th pad re OF dotes on Elisha's life. It may be 

e Anecdotes. well to add a few details. 

In 2 K. 5 the story of Naaman's cure implies that the rela- 
tions between the Arain@an and the Israelite kingdoms were 
ostensibly peaceable. Then, without any explanation of the 
change, we are introduced in 68-23 to the very midst of the 
warfare between the nations. In the closing verse of this section 
we are told that the Aramaeans made no further invasion of 
Israelite territory, whereupon in 624 we find the Aramaean king 
besieging Samaria. In 526 _ Géh&zi, Elisha's servant, is said 
to have been struck with life-long leprosy, which, however., 
does not offer any obstacle to his familiar intercourse with the 
king in 81-6. 

There is no unity therefore in the stories as a whole, 
though some of them are, no doubt, connected with each 
other (so 816 48-37 38-41 42-44. See also KINGS, § 8). 
Further, it is uncertain whether the editor made his 
selection on any definite principle, for the assertion that 
he has related twelve and only tu-elve miracles of 
Elisha cannot be maintained save on an arbitrary 
method of reckoning. In any case he failed to under- 
stand Elisha's connection with contemporary events. 
By placing all the anecdotes, with one exception, before 
Jehu's revolt, he has reduced the greater part of Elisha's 
public life to a mere blank. Yet how energetic and 
fruitful in result that life was, we learn with unimpeach- 
able evidence from the exclamation of the king who 
stood by the aged prophet's death-bed (2 K. 1314). 

Nevertheless the stories, despite their legendary char- 
acter, are early in date. They belong to the literature 
of the Northern Kingdom and to the eighth century 
B.c. Thus, even when they cannot claim to be treated 
as sober history, they are of great value for the light 
they throw on the manners and beliefs which prevailed 
at the time when they were written; and sometimes at 
least we are justified in the confidence that we have 
before us fragments of tradition which will bear the 
test of criticism. 

Elisha was the son of Shaphat and belonged to ABEL~ 
MEHOLAH (g.v.} : it was there that Elijah found him. 

eg The meeting occurred some time after 
3. Elisha’s call. Elijah's return from Horeb; for the 
route from Horeb to Damascus (1 K, 1915) would not 
lead through Abel-meholah, and the word ‘thence’ in 
v. 19 must refer to some place mentioned in a section of 
the narrative which stood between vv, 18and 39, but has 
been omitted by the editor. Elisha had twelve pair of 
oxen ploughing in the field before him, and was himself 
driving the twelfth pair. This implies that he was a 
man of substance, and far (therefore) from the common 
temptation to ' prophesy for a piece of bread’ (Ani. 
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7x2). Still, when Elijah threw his mantle upon him, he 
was ready to leave all and only asked leave to bid his 
parents farewell. The leave was given, but with the 
added warning to remember the sacred service to which 
he was now bound by the fact that Elijah had thrown 
his mantle over him (for this seems to be the meaning 
of the obscure words in 1K. 1920). Returning, Elisha 
slew the oxen, kindled a fire with the wood of the 
plough, and made a sacrificial meal for the people about 
him. From that time forth he was known as Elijah's 
disciple, as one who had ‘ poured water on his hands’ 
(2 K. 8:r). His call had come mediately, through 
Elijah, not immediately from Yahwé. So also by 
Elijahs instrumentality he was perfected for the graver 
and more independent duties which awaited him when 
his master was gone. 

He is said to have followed his master, when his end was 
near, from Gilgal in the centre of Palestine} to the sanctuary 
of Bethel and thence to Jericho. Elijah smites the Jordan 
with his mantle and the two comrades cross dry-shod. 'Ask 
what, I shall do for thee,’ says Elijah, 'hefore Iam taken from 
thee. The disciple indulges no idle hope of becoming a second 
Elijah; hut he would receive 'a double portion’ of his master's 
spirit-—z.e., the portion of the first-horn, comparing himself with 
other ‘sons of the prophets,’ not with his and their mighty 
father. Even that is a ‘hard thing’ to ask 5 hut he is to gain 
this pre-eminence if he is enabled to behold the parting form, 
as it is borne upward in the storm and lightning. He sees the 
wondrous ascent; he gazes on his 'father' till he vanishes in 
the height, and rends his clothes in grief for his bereavement. 
Then he lifts the mantle which had fallen from the ascending 
prophet's shoulders, smites the river with it and divides the 
waters in the strength of Elijah's God. Other members of the 
prophetic guild seek anxiously for their lost leader in hill and 
dale. Elisha has the calm assurance that Elijah is gone and 
that he is the heir. 


The ascension of Elijah introduces a group of miracles. 
One miracle is stern and cruel; he curses the youths at 
* Bethel who mock him, and forty-two of 

4. Miracles. them are devoured by two she-bears 
(2 23-25). Another has at least a penal character; 
Géhazi is struck with life-long leprosy for his covetous- 
hess (520 7). The rest are deeds of beneficence. 

Elisha heals with salt the waters of Jericho (2 19-22), makes 
poisonous gourds (see GOURDS [W1Lp]}) wholesome hy sprink- 
ling meal upon them in fime of famine (4 38-41), multiplies bread 
to feed a hundreds guests (442-44) and oil to save the poor 
widow ofa prophet from the creditor who would have seized her 
sons for debt and made them slaves (4x-7); he brings the bor- 
rowed axe up from the river-bed and makes it swim on the 
water (6:-7). With exquisite tact he enters into the sorrows 
of the Shunamite woman who had; given him hospitable enter- 
tainment, and restores the life of the son whose very birth had 
been a token of the prophet's power and gratitude (48-37, He 
cleanses the leprosy of NAAMAN (g.z.) the Aramaan stafesman 
(chap. 5); end even after he has heed laid in the grave the 
touch of his hones restores a dead man to life (1320 7) 

It may be noted that these miracles are in part 
connected with the prophetic colonies, that they are 


modelled to some extent on the wonders ascribed to 
Elijah (cp 2 K. 214 with v. 8; 2K.41f with 1 K. 
W714 f- ; 2K.432 f. with 1 K.1717f-; 2 K. 810 F% with 
14), and that sofaras theyembodythe spirit of active love, 
they contribute a Christ-like element (which is missed, 
however, in Ecclus. 48 12-14) to the ideal of prophecy. 
Though both Elisha and his master were wonder- 
workers and champions of Yahweé's exclusive worship, 
. Elisha's career presents points of marked 
Political contrast to that of Elijah. Instead of 
appearing and disappearing like a meteor 
flash, Elisha could be found readily enough by the people 
who consulted him in the leisure of New Moons and 
Sabbaths (2 K. 423), or by princes who sought him in 
person (2 K. 312 633). The strife with Baal was over 
and Elisha exercised decisive power in court and camp. 


Thus, Elisha accompanied the combined armies of Israel 
Judah and Edom, then a vassal state under Judah, in an ex! 
pedition against. Moab, and saved them from perishing of thirst. 





influence. 





12K.21 Wehave assumed that the Gilgal here intended 
is Jiljilia SW. of Shiloh. See furthes, GiLGaL, § 4. _ If we 
identify Elisha's Gilgal with the famous sanctuary by the 
Jordan, then we must suppose that there is some confusion in 
the text, and make Elisha start from his home in Samaria. 
Robertson Smith (KiNGs, Books oF, in EB )held this to be the 
original intention of the narrator (see V. 25). 
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The story is historical in substance (cp JEHORAM, §3,4). The 
allied army marched round the Dead Sea and crossing the 
Nahal ha-‘Arabim (see ARABAH ii.) attacked Moah from the 
S. 'This was just the course which would suggest itself. Moab, 
as we now know from Mesha's altar-stone, had recovered and 
fortified cities on the N. the Arnon presented an obstacle to 
invasion from that quart;, and the Aramaeans farther N. still 
might have cut off all possibility of retreat. ‘Dig trenches on 
trenches in this valley,’ said the prophet, a rational method of 
reaching the water which filters through the sand to the rock 
beneath, and one which still gives its name to the Wady el- 
Ahsd@ at the S. end of the Dead Sea (see W. R. Smith, O7/7C@} 
147). We may perhaps doubt whether the Moahites really 
mistook the water under the sun for blood shed in the quarrel 
of the allies among themselves, though Stade(GV/ 1536) sees 
no reason to question the truth of even this feature in the 
narrative. 

For his political influence, however, Elisha paid a 
heavy penalty. He felt, and was sometimes worsted by, 
the temptation to use means which his predecessor would 
surely have disdained. We may, indeed, on consider- 
ing the relations between Samaria and Damascus, 
question the representation in 87-15 that he was largely 
responsible for the murder of Ben-hadad by Hazael; 
but he certainly was a prime mover in the revolt by 
which the crafty and murderous Jehu, a man with no 
character for religion (note especially 1018), seized the 
throne of Israel (see JEHU). He bore a nobler part 
under other kings of Jehu's line. 

If we follow Kuenen's plausible conjecture (Oxderzoek, 12, 
§ 25, n. 12, hut see JeHoraM, § 2), it was in the time of 
Jehoahaz that the Aramaeans besieged Samaria, till the famine 
within the walls made women devour their children, and the 
king, despairing of help from Yahwi: and attributing the evil to 
Elisha's supernatural power, sought the prophet's life. Elisha, 
we are told, with a confidence like that of Isaiah, predicted 
victory and plenty. His prophecy was fulfilled, the Aramzans 
terrified by a rumour that their own land was invaded (sed 
JEHORAM, § 2), fled and left their supplies behind. 

There came a turn in the tide. The Aramzeans, 
struggling for life against Ramméan-nirari III., could 
no longer hope to subjugate Israel; and Elisha, now 
stricken in years, saw in spirit the dawn of a brighter 
day. 

It is said that on his death-bed he hade king Joash stand hy 
the open window and shoot an arrow eastward. The prophet 
laid his own aged hands on the hands of the young king and 
cried, as the arrow sped :'An arrow of Yahwé’s victory (‘yea, 
an arrow of victory over Aram. Moreover he told the king to 
strike the ground with the arrows and when he did so declared 
it was the sign of three battles to he won, chiding him, however, 
because he did not double the strokes and so double his success 
against the foe. 

Well might Joash lament over Elisha : ‘ My father, 
my father ! Israel's chariots and horsemen (art thou)’ ! 
His guiding and animating spirit had been worth 
many a troop to his people. Here lay Elisha's 
strength and here also its limitations. No new idea 
came to the birth through him. He was a faithful 
disciple, a true patriot, a man of loving heart. He 
worked for Israel, scarcely through Israel for the world ; 
and it is not, perhaps, by mere accident that in the 
NT he is mentioned only once (Lk. 427). 


All the modern histories of Israel—especially those of Stade, 
Kittel, and Wellhausen-—treat of Elisha; Smend, AT Redig., 
also may he consulted. Wz E. A. 


ELISRAR (ney ; eNL[elica [BADEL], in &* of 
Gen. 104, EA1cca), a son of Javan, occurs elsewhere 
only in the combination ‘N "&, Ezek. 277, * coast-lands 
of Elishah' (NHCWN eA[elicat [BAQ]), whence violet 
and purple stuffs were brought to Tyre. The two most 
plausible identifications are that with S. Italy and 
Sicily, where were Greek colonies (Kiepert, Lag., Di., 
Kau. ; cp Tiras, end), and that with Carthage or, 
more widely, the N. African coast (Schulthess, Stade, 
E. Meyer [GA, 1282]). Both regions were famous for 
the purple dye (cp PURPLE). The latter is favoured by 
the name; Elissa, princess of Tyre, was the legendary 
founder of Carthage, which was perhaps originally called 
Elissa. On the other side Dillmann quotes the gloss in 
Syncellus, ‘ Elissa, whence the Sicelots’ (éducod é& of 
oixedol; Eus. Chron. Armen, 213); but this seems 
to tell against the identification of Elishah and Sicily. 
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Dillmann urges that Carthage, being a Phcenician 
colony, would not be represented as descended 
from Japheth; but this would have as much force 
against Tarshish or Tartessus (cp TIRAS). It may 
be granted, however, that ‘x »x, ‘ coast-lands of Elishah,”’ 
would be perhaps more natural of S, Italy and Sicily ; 
Tg. on Ezek. 277 indeed explains this phrase by ‘the 
province of Italy.’ A decision is difficult; but perhaps 
Carthage has the more in its favour. F. B. 

ELISHAMA nerdy, “my God hath heard,’ § 32; 
€ALelicama [BAL]). 

x. b. Ammihud, prince of EpHRaIM (g.v., i.) (NU.L10 218 
7 48 53 1022), rCh. 7.26(cAepacat[B]). Cp TRIBES. 

2. Son of David (25. 516 tavod capus [L]; 1 Ch. 88 147, 
«Acegapyee [B}), and ~- 

3. Another son of David, mentioned in 1Ch.86 (edeoa 
{B)) =28. 515 1Ch. 145, E1isnva, which name should be 
restored here, as it is scarcely conceivable that two of David‘s sons 
should bear the same name. See Davin, § 11 (2). 

4. A Judahite, son of Jekamiah, 1Ch. 241, identified by some 
with 

5. Grandfather of the royal prince ISHMAEL [2], 2K. 2525 
(edtcapav [L]) Jer. 411 (@, 48x 5 eAaga [B], -eva [x], eheara 
{Q). _Cp Sayce, Crit, Mom 380 

6. Jeholakim's scribe, in whose chamber Jeremiah’s roll was 
laid up Jer. 8612 2021 (@ 43, eAetoa vv. 2021 [B]). 

He Levitical priest introduced, by the Chronicler, into his 
life of Jehoshaphat, aCh. 178. 

ELISHAPHAT coperdy, *God [or, my God] hath 
judged,’ § 35; cp Jehoshaphat and Ph. pawdyr 7 
edeicadan [B], eAicadpat [AL]), b. Zichri, a 
captain in the time of Jehoiada (2 Ch. 23. 

ELISHEBA (U2B*>N, ‘God is an oath,’ or perhaps 
rather ‘God is health’ (Che.), see ABISHUA, ELISHUA, 
and cp BATHSHEBA, BATHSHUA; similarlyELISABETH, 
JeHOSHEBA, §§ 33, 50; eALelicaBeo [BL], -Ber [A], 
-Be [A*F]), wife of Aaron and daughter of Amminadab 
(Ex. 6eatP}, She is also styled ‘sister of NAHSHON,’ 
and ‘ Nahshon b. Amminadab’ in P is the well-known 
chief of Judah in the desert march. P hardly derived 
the Aaronids from a Judahite mother. ‘Sister of 
Nahshon' is, therefore, most probably a gloss (Rp) 
which has arisen from a confusion of Elisheba’s father 
with the Judahite. It was, possibly, to avoid this con- 
fusion that the writer of 1 ch. 622 [7] mentions a son 
of Kohath (Aaron’s grandfather) named Amminadab, 
whose place, however, is elsewhere taken by Izhar (cp 
76, 28). The tribal connection of Aaron’s wife, there- 
fore, is as obscure as that of the wife of his famous son 
ELEAZAR [¢.#., 1]. 

The name Elisheba may well be pre-exilic (see Gray, HPN, 
206), and with regard to the difficult question of the origin of 
Levitical names it may be pointed out that in this case a name 
of parallel formation is borne by a devout follower of Yahwe, 
the wife of the priest Jehoiada of Judah. See JEHOSHEBA, 


ELISHUA (pists, ‘God is a help,’ § 28; cp 
Elisha; eAicoye [L]}, ‘2 son of David ' [y.v., §rxd(8)] 
(2S. 535, edfelicoye [BA]; Ch. 14s, extae [Bh 
eAicay [A]). In 1 Ch. 36 for ExisHamMa (g.%, 3) 
Elishua. should be restored (so @® eheva). 


ELISIMUS, RV Evtiasimus (eAfelicle]imoc [BA]), 
a Esd. 928=AV Ezra 1027 ELiAsuHiB, 5. 


BLIU (uAeioy [BSA], HAloy [Bo], Ze, simdy, 
ELInv), a forefather of Judith (Judith 8). 


ELIUD (e\joyA [Ti. WHI, 42, aby, ‘God’ [or 
‘my God’] is glorious'; cp Ammihud, Abihud), sixth 
from Zerubbabel in the ancestry of Joseph (Mt. 114). 
See GENEALOGIES ii., § 2 (c). 


ELIZAPHAN ({P¥°?N, #2, ‘God [or, my God] 
shelters’; cp Elzaphan; eAfelicadan [BAL]). 

1. A Kohathite prince, according to Nu.830 P; but in 1Ch. 
158-his name is co-ordinated with that of Kohath (ehecadar 
BD Nie is also named in 2Ch. 2913. See GENEALOGIES i., 

7G. 








2 X prince of ZEBULUN, Nu. 3425 P. See ParNacu. 
ELIZUR crawdy, ‘God’ [or my God’] is a rock,’ 
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§ 29; cp ZURIEL, PEDAHZUR; eA[elicoyp [BAL]), a 
Reubenite prince (Nu. 15 210 73035 10r8t). See 
ZUR, NAMES WITH. 


ELKANAH (napdyy, ‘God hath created (him)’ or 
‘God hath bought him,’ § 36; eAKaNd [BAL]). 

1. The father of the prophet Samuel (1S. 11). He 
was the son of Jerahmeel (see JEROHAM [1]) according 
to one form of the genealogy of Samuel; but the name 
of Samuel’s father is also traditionally given (it would 
seem) as Elihu or rather (see ELIHU, 2} Elimelech. 

2. Eponym of one of the three divisions of the Kora- 
hite Levites (Ex.624; see KORAH [3]), the others being 
ASSIR (1) and ABIASAPH. In I Ch. 6 the genealogy 
of the sons of Korah is given in two forms, both differ- 
ing from that of Exodus, and Samuel’s father is repre- 
sented as a descendant of the Korahite Elkanah. This 
may mean either that the descendants of Samuel were 
actually incorporated after the exile in the Korahite 
guild under the name of sons of Elkanah, and that an 
older Ellcanah, son of Korah, was inserted to give 
symmetry to the genealogical tree, or simply that the 
Korahite guild of Elkanah was led by its name to 
claim kinship with the prophet Samuel and incorporate 
his ancestors in its genealogy. See GENEALOGIES i, 
§ 7 (iii). 

3. A Levite :1 Ch. 916(yAKava [B]). 

4. One of David’s warriors, Ch. 126 (yAxava (BAL]). See 


Davin, § 11(@). 
5. A Levitical door-keeper for the ark: 1Ch, 1523 (A- 


xave. [BNA))., 

6. A Judahite noble 2 Ch. 287 (eAxava [B]). W.R.S, 

ELKIAH (eAkela [BHA]; AV ELcIA—2z.e., Hilkiah), 
an ancestor of Judith (Judith 8». 

ELKOSHITE, THE ovpdysn, Ginsb., with most 
MSS and editions ; WARY Si}, Baer, with the small MS 
Massora; wir dyn and wipdyn also are found in 
MSS.; eAKkecatoc [BHAQ]), a gentilic noun, derived 
from Elkosh, the name of the town to which the prophet 
Nahum belonged (Nah. 1». 

According to Peiser [2.4 TH’, 7349 ('97)], the word contains 


the name of the deity, wiyp [cp Kisu), which he finds likewise in 
the name Kushaiah [zCh. 1517], and in Prov. 803r [he reads 


vapdy for DIipoN)). 

Three sites have been proposed. 

a. There is an el-K iS not far from the left bank of the 
Tigris, two days’ journey N. of the ancient Nineveh, 
where the grave of the prophet Nahum is poirfted out. 
According to Friedrich Delitzsch and A. Jeremias,* this is 
the place referred to in Nah. li. This theory involves 
the assumption that Nahum belonged to the ‘ ten tribes’ 
and was born in exile, and has been thought to be 
favoured by the prophet’s (presumed) accurate know- 
ledge of local details respecting Nineveh. On the one 
hand, however, the N. Israelitish exiles were not settled 
in Assyria proper (2 K. 176 18zz), and we find no trace 
in Nahum of any hope of a return home such as an 
exile would certainly have expressed somewhere (cp 
Kue., Ond.( ii., § 75. n. 4); and, on the other, quite 
enough was known of Assyria in Palestine in the time 
of Nahum to enable a prophet of such power to 
sketch the picture that we have in chap. 2. We must 
rather suppose that it was at a later day that the graves 
of the two prophets who prophesied against Nineveh 
were sought in the neighbourhood of that city. Whilst 
a resting-place for Jonah was found in Nineveh itself 
(Nebi Yiinus), the village called el-K&S seemed, in view 
of Nah. 11, to be appropriate for the grave of Nahum. 
That there was a village there, however, in the seventh 
century B,C. cannot be shown. The earliest reference 
to it, according to Jeremias, is in the eighth century 
A.D. ; nor is the grave mentioned before the sixteenth. 

é A ruined site in Galilee, #/cese, was shown to 
Jerome as the birthplace of the prophet, and is attested, 


1 See the treatise by Billerbeck and Jeremias cited under 
Nauvuo (beg.). 
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with slight variations, as EAxese also by the Greek 
fathers. As e€Axecatos is also the form of the name 
in Nah. 11 (edxasceov [N*], -keceov [Ke->]) it is 
possible that apy was a collateral form by the side of 
wpbs (Kue.), or, rather, that the name of Nahum's 
birthplace was neipbe, not vipdy. Indeed, since the 
1 of the scrég¢zo plena is in no case binding, swpona might 
itself be read wpbya and derived from nvipdn. In this 
case the name would have nothing to do with the deity 
wip. If, then, the tradition reported by Jerome be cor- 
rect, we must suppose that Nahum, assuming that he 
lived in the seventh century (see NAHUM, § 2}, was born 
in Galilee amongst the Israelites left there in 722, and 
then, as the book itself refers us to Judea, removed 
thither at a later date (cpfurther CAPERNAUM, §§ 1, 5). 

c. Against the statement of Jerome, however, is to be 
set that of the Vite Prophetarum of Pseudo-Epiphanius. 
The text of the latter is indeed unfortunately very un- 
settled, and in its common form the eAxeces of Nahum 
is located E. of the Jordan. Nestle, however, has made 
it very probable that Iopddvou eés is due to a corruption 
of the text, and that the genuine text says that Elkese 
lay 'beyond Betogabra' (= ELEUTHEROPOLIS, the mod. 
Bét Jibrin) in the tribe of Simeon (ZDPV loez f- 
{'78]; transl. in PEFQ, 1879, pp. 136-138; cp Aarg. u. 
Mat. 226 f., 43 7 ['93]). Beyond question a place in 
Judah would be much more in harmony with the age 
and contents of the book (cp We. AV. Profh. 155 
{®), 158], who asserts that Nahum was ‘at all events a 
Judzean from Judah’), and it should likewise be con- 
sidered that all similar names of places point to the 
S.—viz., npaby, pprde, windy to the kingdom of Judah ; 
mbyby to the §S. part of the trans-Jordanic district, 


K.B. 

ELLASAR moby, eAAacap [DP]. ced. [A], eda. 
[L], $0099, Poxzé [gen.]), the land or city and district 
ruled over by ARIOCH (Gen. 141). It was natural to 
think, with Ménant and others, of ASur, the old capital 
of Assyria, and its territory. Ellasar might very well 
be a Hebrew transliteration of the Assyrian ad ASur 
(city of ASur) ; Assyrian (not Babylonian) ¥ (d)is re- 
presented in Hebrew by s(p). Most scholars, however, 
have rightly adopted Sir H. Rawlinson’s view that Ellasar 
means Larsa or Larsam, the ancient Babylonian city of 
the sun-god, the ruins of which are still to be seen at 
Senkereh (cp BABYLONIA, § 3), because the name 
(Arioch) of the king is identified with Eri-aku, son 
of Kudnr-mabuk, and vassal-king of Larsa. This, no 
doubt, requires one to assume either a slip on the part 
of the writer or a corruption of the text;+ but, since 
the narrator speaks of allies or vassals of the Elamitic 
over-king Chedorlaomer, it is clear that he must mean, 
not ASur, but Larsa. See Del. Par, 224, and, on the 
historical value of the account, CHEDORLAOMER, & 4f. 

é.P. T. 

ELM, a misleading rendering of nox in Hos. 413 
AV, for TEREBINTH [g.v.}. Palestine is too warm for 
elms. 


ELMQDAM or better RV Elmadam (eAmadam 
[Ti. WH]), six generations above Zerubbabel in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 328). 

Pesh. (cp Arm.) gives Elmodad ; cp. ALMODAD (Cen. 1026), a 
poor early conjecture. Read Elmatham—z.e., Elnathan (see @A 
2 K. 248); and ¢% were confounded, see @’s readings of 
Evzapap. Cp GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


ELNAAM (ays, ‘God is graciousness,’ § 38, cp 
Phoen. BYITA, CZS Ino. 383) in David's army list (1 Ch. 


Certainty is, however, unattainable. 


1 Ordinary processes will not account for the change of 
Larsa to Ellasar. If it were a Greek document, we could 
understand such a change better, as the Greeks take great 
liberties in the transcriptionof Semitic names; but the Hebrews 
are more accurate. [Ball (SBO7) suggests as the original -@7 
Larsa™, 'the city of Larsa.'] 
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1146; eAAaam [B] -am [NW], eANaam [A], BAN. 
[L]}). Cp JosHavian, and see DAVID, § 11 (a)ii. 

ELNATHAN nds, 'God has given,’ §§ 24, 27, 
EANAGAN [BAQ™E:]). 

1. Grandfather (on the maternal side) of Jehoiachin ; 
designated, ‘Elnathan of Jerusalem’; 2K. 248 (eAda- 
vada [B], -wa@au [A], -vafar [L]). Most probably 
the same as Elnathan b. Achbor, Jer. 3612 ([@ 4412], 
wwvaday [B], ». [AQ*]}, who was sent by Jehoiakim 
to fetch Uriah out of Egypt, Jer. 2622-24 ([3322-24], 
om. B), and is mentioned again in connection with the 
burning of Jeremiah's roll (3625 va@ay [A)]). 

2. Three men of this name are mentioned in Ezra816, Two 
were ‘chief men' (n*yx4) and the third, one of the p34 or 
‘teachers,’ RV (adwvap, cdvabav, cav. [BA], cAuv., eAv. [L, 
who gives only two). In x Esd. 844 there are only two names, 


ALNATHAN, ELNATHAN (evaaray [B]), and EunaTan, 
a misprint which is corrected in the RV ENNATAN (evvaray). 


ELOHIM (oridy), see NAMES, § 114.f¢ 
ELQ](eAcw1), Mk.1534. See Ent, ELI. 


ELON Hey, Z.e., '[sacred] oak,' § 69; cp ALLON). 
I. One of the cities assigned to Dan in Josh. 1943, 
where it is mentioned along with Shaalabbin, Aijalon, 
Timnah, and Ekron. (@ has : acAwy [B], eA. [A], car, 
[L], but @* edwy for ‘ Aijalon’ in vw. 42—a case of 
transposition,) The site has not been identified ; but it 
is obviously to be looked for in or near the Valley of 
Sorek (W. Sarar). The same Elon is referred to in 
1 K. 49 (crit. emend.), where it follows Shaalbim and 
Bethshemesh. See ELON-BETH-HANAN (where 6’s 
readings are given). 

2. See AIJALoN, 2 3and cp below, Enon ii, 1f 

ELON aids, Gin. Ba.; aAAWN [BAL]). 1. A son, 
that is, family or clan, of ZEBULUN : Gen. 4614 (acpwr 
[B])=Nu. 2626 (adwy [L]) ; perhaps the same as 

2. One of the six 'minor' judges, most of whose 
names ‘appear to be those of clans rather than of 
individuals’ (Moore, Judges, xxviii.) : Judg. 12:1: fi 
(Gin. pow, Ba. yx awe [BL], -» [A]; AAZelon). 
Elon is really the heros egonymos of Aijalon (or rather 
Elon; see AIJALON, 2), in the land of Zebulun. The 
gentilic is Elonite, rbx; Nu. 2626 (a\dov[e}. [BAF], 
adwve [L]). 

3. Goes, Gin. Ba.; properly a place-name; see NAMES, §69); 
a Hittite, father of BasHEMATH (1), one of Esau’s foreign wives = 
Gen. 2634 (atawu [AL], -Se [L]), called father of Apan, 2; 
Gen. 362 (cAmp [y], ardey [D1], -Awy (EJ, py (LD. See Basue- 
MATH, I, BEERI, 1. 

ELQN-BETH-HANAN (}307M'E pO; but some 
MSS have }A1 for 9°23, and others prefix; EAwM ewc 
BHOAAMAN [EB], araAwm EWC BHOANAN [A]; AIAN 
ewe Bal@naam [L]). A name, or rather names, at 
the end of the description of Solomon's second prefec- 
ture (1K. 49). @ is probably right in reading‘. . .« 
and Elon as far as B.' (ep v. 12, end). Elon is prob- 
ably the first ELon (i., 1) mentioned above, though it 
is also possible to read Aijalon. ‘Beth-hanan,' if a 
frontier town is meant, can hardly be right; some 
well-known name is wanted. 

Possibly we should, with Klostermann, read BETH-HORON, an 
important place, marked out by nature for a frontier-town. 
Conder's suggestion of Beit ‘Andu (Socin, Bet ‘Exndx, a village 
8i m. from Jerusalem, on the road to /é2# (PEF 316), 
Beit Haniin, 2h. NE. of Gaza(BR 2371), may be mentioned. 


ELOTH (MOS), 1 K. 926 2 Ch. 817. See ELATH. 


ELPAAL (DBDN, § 32; addaads eAyaad [B] 


ddcaa -A., cA. [A], eAet. [L]), a name in a 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., £ 9 ii. 8); 1 Ch. 81% 
f38 See /QR11102 77, §1. Cp EPHLAL. 


ELPALET (bOa>N), 1Ch.14s; or RV Elpelet 
(1 Ch. 145) see ELIPHELET (1). 
EL-PARAN (88 buy, z.é., 'the tree [@'terebinth'; 
better, ‘ palm-tree’] of Paran’; ewe THC TEPEMINOOY 
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THC dapan [(A) (D)], €. T. Tepmindoy T. &. [E], 
E. tepeBINGoy T. db. [L] Gen. 146). See PARAn. 
(Onk., Sam. ‘plain [twp] of Paran'; see MOREH, 
ZAANAIN. ) 


EL-ROI (389 by), Gen. 1613, RV™g-; see NAMES, 
§ 116, and cp ISAAC, § 2. 

EL-SHADDAI (‘3 Sy), Gen. 171; see NAMES, 
§ 117. 

ELTEKE or ELTEKEH (PRON or OpRbN, Assyr. 
Al-ta-ku-u, eh8EKw [A]), a town of the Judean low- 
land, mentioned with Ekron and Timnah, in the book 
of Joshua (1944, adKaea [B], eA@ekein [L]}, was 
(2123 eAkwOaim [8B] eABeKA [L]) a Levitical city in 
the inheritance of Dan. It was taken and destroyed by 
Sennacherih on his way to Timnah and Ekron after his 
defeat of the Egyptian forces that had come to the help 
of the Ekronites (see his ‘ prism’ inscription, Schrader, 
KAT®, 171 f., 289, 292[ET, 159 f,, 282,285]}. The 
army overthrown by Sennacherib probably consisted of 
Jews as well as Ekronites and Egyptians, and a likely spot 
for them to unite and take their stand would be up the 
Wady Sarar (Vale of Sorek) on the high road between 
Ekron and Jerusalem, at the foot of the hills—a position 
which equally suits the data in Joshua. Sennacherib 
might reach it from the coast and the neighbourhood of 
Joppa (where he was previously), by the vale of Aijalon 
and the easy pass, from the latter to the Vale of Sorek. 
No trace of the name, however, has been discovered here 
or elsewhere. Kéhirbet Lezkd, 7m. SW, of Ekron and 
near the great N. road (PEF map, Sh. xvi.; seemap to 
JuDa&A) suits the data of Sennacherib’s inscription, but 
seems incompatible with those of Joshua. Beit Likid 
in Aijalon (Conder) is too far N. (cp Guthe, Zukun/fts- 
btld d. Jesaia, 48). See CHRONOLOGY, § az. 

, G. A. & 

ELTEKON (|7F28: dexoym [B]. eAOeken [ALD 
a town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15509), 
mentioned in a small group of six along with Halhul 
(Halhil), Beth-zur (Burj Stir) and Gedor (Jedir). The 
site is therefore to be sought, most probably, somewhere 
on or near the route from Hehron to Jerusalem. The 
reading Sexovjs of @® suggests that the element x in 
this name was sometimes taken to represent the definite 
article (cp ELTOLAD). Some have thought of this 
Eltekon as the site of Sennacherib's victory of Altaku, 
and indeed, in spite of what Schrader says (KAT®, 
171 f-), the spelling of the latter is nearer Eltekon than 
Eltekeh ; but the geographical reasons he gives in 
favour of Eltekeh are well grounded. See ELTEKE. 


ELTOLAD cbindy), one of the cities of Judah in 
the Negeh near the border of Edom (Josh. 1530, 
EAOWAdA [A], -wAad [L], EABONAAA [B]), but in 
Josh. 194 (eA@OYAAA [A], -Aad [L], -Aa [B]) assigned 
to Simeon. In 1Ch. 429 the name is TOLAD (abin; 
Owrad [A], P@ovdaeu [B], Bota [L]), the prefixed 
Arabic article x being omitted (so at least Kon. 2417, 
but apparently not Ges.-K.§ 35m; cp ELTEKON, above). 


ELUL byby, EAOYA [BONA“4]; in Assyr. Ulelu 5 
see Schr. 4 7 380, and cp 7128 in Palm. [de Vogiié, 
Syr. Cent. no. 79]} occurs in Neh. 615 (eAoyA [BI], 


adAoya [L]) and 1 Macc. 1427 (eAoyA [VA], om. K) as 
the name of a MONTH (@.¥., § 5). 


ELUZAI (‘4Y2, 2.2, 'God is my refuge?' § 29; 
azat [B], eArzi [A], eAlezep [L]), one of David's 
warriors, 1Ch. 12s. See DAvID, § 11 (a )iii. 


ELYMAIS (eA[Alymaic [B). 1. In 1Mace. 61f. 
AV has, 'king Antiochus, travelling through the high 
countries, heard say that Elymais in the country of 
Persia was a city greatly renowned for riches, silver, 
and gold, and that there was in it a very rich temple,’ 
etc. (cp NANEA). RV, however, reads, ‘. . » that in 
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Elymais in Persia there was a city,’ etc. AV follows 
TR; RV represents év "HAvuatds ev 77 Mepoide; G6 
reads ev ehuprats (eAupes [A]) ev TH Tepe. hether RV 
is justified in adopting this text seems doubtful; ey 
before eAvjars may be the correction of a scribe who 
knew that there was no city bearing the name of 
Llymais. Polybius (8112), it is true, states that the 
temple on which Antiochus had designs was in Elymais ; 
but 2 Macc. 92 places it at Persepolis, which was not in 
Elymais, but in Persia proper. 

G. Hoffmann (Azszige aus Syr. Akten Pers. Mértyrer, 
132), quoting a passage Tb 7Hs “Apréutdos tepdy ra *ACapa. 


assumes that ’A¢apa is the city referred to, and identifies ’A apo. 
with the Ar. Azar, which is in Khisistan, SE. of Susa, one day's 
journey on the road from R&am-hormuz to el-Ahwaz (cp al- 
Mukaddasi, ed. de Goeje, 41913). Possibly, however, the real 
name was one which admitted of being mutilated and corrupted 


so as to produce D2°Y Elam. Gratz (MGW/Y, 1883, p. 24x 
@-) seeks a clue in the obscure passage Dan. 1145 5 but it 
seems hazardous to assume that 34x (EV ‘his palace,’ which 
does not suit soar ‘the tents of') is equivalent to Amadava, the 
name of an Elamite city in Ptolemy, for Gratz himself holds 
that the rest of the clause is deeply corrupt. Compare, how- 
ever, Vg. and Aq. in Dan. 4¢, ; both take’ to bea proper name. 

‘ Elymais’ recurs in Toh. 210, where RV™8: certainly 
adopts the correct reading. For the statement that 
ACHIACHARUS went to Elymais (els rhy "EX(A)unarda 
| BNA]—possibly eds yyy 'E.) support has been found in 
the semi-apocryphal romance which bears his name 
(Rendel Harris, Story of A#ikar, lii. ). Dillon, however, 
ingeniously suggests that the name has arisen from the 
underground cell —the original narrative ‘had some 
derivative of nby—in which Ahikar hides himself from 
the wrath of Sennacherib and Nadan (Contemp. Review, 
March 1898). It is to he noted that the allusion to 
Achiacharus has little bearing upon Tobit—at least in 
its present form (see TOBIT). 


ELYMAS (eAymac. Ti. 
BARJESUS. 


ELYON (}Y9D), Gen. 1428 RV See NAMES, 
§ 118. 


ELZABAD catdy, ‘ God has given,’ § 27; cp Palm. 
TAY, de Vogiié, Syr. Centr. no, 73. Mli-zabadu, a 
Jewish name of fifth 'century B.c., has been found on 
a tablet from Nippur [Hilprecht]). 

t. One of David's warriors; 1 Ch. 1222 (edragep [B]. 
probably only a scribe's error, eefa8ad [A], ehoaBad 
[L]).. See DAvID, § £2 (4) iii. 

2. h. Shemaiah, a Korahite door-keeper,) 1 Ch. 267 
(edngaBa@ [B]; edgaBad [A] ; veg. [L]). 

ELZAPHAN pydy, ‘El conceals' or ‘defends,’ 
§ 30; cp Zephaniah ; €AICcadan [BAL]), h. Uzziel, a 
Kohathite Levite (Ex. 622 Lev. 104). Cp EnizapHan, 


EMADABUN (HmadaBoyn [BA], 1 Esd. 558 RV, 
AV MADIABUN. 


EMATHEIS (emageic [A]), 1 Esd. 929 RV=Ezra 
1028, ATHLAT. 


EMBALMING. The Egyptian belief in the con- 
tinued existence after death of the hnman Ka (see 
EGYPT, § 18) seems to he of very great antiquity. To 
make this existence happy precautions of every Bind were 
taken; food and drink were placed in the grave that 
the Ha might not starve; his favourite movables in 
like manner were buried with him; hut above all 
the body had to be preserved so that the Ka could 
resume possession at pleasure. Hence the very ancient 
practice of embalming. 

A minute description of the methods employed in his 
own time is given by Herodotus (286 #); with this may 
be compared the account of Diodorus Siculus (191). 
According to Herodotus embalming was the business 
of a special guild. He distinguishes three methods. 


WH)}, Acts138, See 


1 Read ‘and Elzabad and his brothers' with @ and some 
Heb. MSS (Ki.). 
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r. In the costliest of the three the brain was with- 
drawn through the nose with an iron hook and the 
cavity filled with spices. Then an incision was made 
in the abdomen on the left side with an ‘ Ethiopic 
stone' (flint knife), the bowels removed and washed 
with palm wine, the cavity filled with myrrh, cassia, 
and other drugs, and the opening sewed up. Next 
the body was kept for seventy days in natron (ac- 
cording to modern analysis, sub-carbonate of soda), 
then finally washed and skilfully swathed in long strips 
of byssus smeared with gum. The mummy was usually 
enclosed in a sort of case which showed the outlines of 
the body, and lastly in a wooden coffin of human shape, 
occasionally also in a stone sarcophagus. 

2. The second method was simpler, and correspond- 
ingly cheaper. Cedar oil was introduced into the body 
and removed after it had decomposed the viscera; the 
body was then laid in natron, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, wholly consumed the flesh, leaving nothing but 
the skin and bones. 

3. The third and cheapest method substituted for the 
cedar oil of the second some less expensive material. 

Broadly speaking, the statements of Herodotus are 
confirmed by what we learn from Egyptian sources and 
from examination of the mummies themselves.} Ex- 
tant mummies, however, exhibit more methods of em- 
balming than the three just described. In particular 
those of the New Empire show a marked advance in the 
art, as compared with those of the Old. According to 
Erman, however (Zgy#t, 315), accurate details as to 
this are still wanting. One of the main innovations was 
in the treatment of the viscera. In the New Empire 
these were removed ; the heart was replaced by a stone 
scarabzeus (the scarabwns, as a peculiarly mysterious 
and holy creature, was supposed likely to be of essential 
use to the dead). The heart, lungs, liver, and other 
remaining viscera were set aside in four vases, usually 
(from an old misunderstanding) called Canopic. Each 
vase was under the protection of a special daeemon—all 
four dwmons being sons of Osiris—and the lid of each 
took the form of the head of that dwmon: man, 
jackal, hawk, cynocephalus. The special function of 
the dwmon was to ward off hunger. 

This custom of embalming was specifically Egyptian. 
The Hebrews did not practise it. It is only as being 
an Egyptian custom that the narrator speaks of it as 
applied in the cases of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 502 /- 
Pel. 5026 [E]). With his statement that the embalming 
asted forty days (503) may be compared that of Diodorns 
(19x) which makes it at least thirty days. Ordinarily, 
however, it seems to have taken seventy days. There 
is a statement of Josephus (Ant.xiv.7 4), referring to 
a later period—a statement which stands by itself— that 
the body of Aristobulns was embalmed with honey so as 
to allow of its being afterwards removed to Jerusalem. 

See Wilkinson, Axc, Eg. ii. 2451 7%; Maspero, Mém. sur 
quelques papyrus du Louvre, If, 2 le rituel de Pembaume- 


gent ; J. Czermak (as in note); articles in Winer, Riehm, and 
PRE}; Erman, Zeyft, chap. 13. LB. 


EMBROIDERY. RV's substitute for the ‘needle- 
work ' of AV in Judg. 530 Ps.4514 [15] (7277 "proidered work 4, 
and virtually in Ex. 26 3627 16 28 39 3637 38 18 

i, Hebrew 89 29 (DPA nvyp). EV gives 'broidered work' 
terms. in Ezek. 1610 3 (aDPD, ‘their broidered gar- 


ments’ in 26 76 (NPT "123). The Heb. word (rifmmah) isused 
metaphorically in Ezek. 173 (feathers of an eagle) and 1 Ch. 
292 (ornamental stones, or mosaic work). Thecognates of nDpt 
are Eth. vekem, Ar. rakama ‘ to embroider,’ also ‘to write' (‘to 
make points’), with which the Targ. 8NDP9 ‘coloured spots,’ and 
the Syr. tarkematha ‘red pimples,’ may he compared, fromwhich 
it seems to follow that the first step towards embroidery was mak- 
ing points, or little strokes 5 diversity of hue would be sought for 
in the next stage. In its usual specialised sense of needlework- 
ornamentation of woven fragments, Ar. vakama has passed into 





1 Compare especially the results of Czermak's physiological 
examination of two mummies at Prague, in SWA W, 1852. 
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Italian (yicamare) and Spanish (ecamar). @ has rotxcdai, 
HmoctAta TF padWevtod, épyor mouetArov, wokidos. In Ex. 


284 AV has ‘a broidered coat? for avn nnd 5 RV ‘a coat cf 
chequer work.' See Tunic, and observe that, though in Ps. 
4515 [14] niopiy (RV ‘in, or upon, broidered work’) is plainly 
corrupt, the reference to brocade-work in v. 14 [x3] is un- 
questioned (see Che. Ps.@)). 

Embroidery was regarded by the Romans as peculiarly 
a Phrygian art! (vestis Phrygia; opus Phrygium). 
H ¢ Pliny (848) even states that embroidery 
2. Home of with the needle was invented by the 

the art. Phrygians. More probably the Phrygians 
derived the art indirectly from Babylonia. According 
to Perrot and Chipiez (Artin Chaldea and Assyria, 
2 363) the Chaldwans first set the example of wearing 
richly embroidered stuffs, 'as we know from the most 
ancient cylinders, from the Telloh (Tell Loh?) monu- 
ments, and from the stele of Marduk-nadin- ahi.’ 
Should this statement be correct, it practically decides 
the question as to the origin of the art of embroidery. 
The Latin expression for an embroidering-needle (aczs 
Babylonia} would seem to point in the same direction. 

It is true, the ancient Babylonian cylinder-seals 
hardly supply any confirmation of the statement of 
historians. In the magnificent records of De Sarzec's 
excavations, however, there is (pl. I. éés, fig. la) a 
representation of a standing figure clothed in a garment 
covered with diagonal lines which form lozenges. In 
this we may most probably see an example of exceed- 
ingly early embroidery (3000 or 4000 B.c.), which 
would naturally assume a very simple form. Our next 
important example is that of Marduk-nadin-ahi (about 
rrz0 B.C.), in which the robe of the king is very 
elaborately wrought. The finest specimens of all, 
however, are the designs on the robe of the Assyrian 
king ASur-nasir-apli (885 B.c.), which are most 
interesting and instructive with regard to this subject. 
The sculptures representing him show that his dress 
was embroidered with most varied designs, representing 
men, deities, and animals, as well as the king himself 
performing ceremonies before the sacred tree, etc. 
The borders and ornaments (generally floral, the chief 
subject being the sacred tree) are extremely good (see 
Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, and Perrot and 
Chipiez; Chaldga, figs. 253-259, and text). 

In the inscriptions we cannot at present say with 
certainty that either needlework or woven embroidery 
is spoken of. Garments and woven .stuffs are indeed 
referred to; we even have lists of garments; but the 
precise signification of the words employed is often 
obscure. Very possibly, however, the phrases (sebatz) 
Sa ina asagi barru and (subatu) Sa ina kunsilli barre 
refer not to garments 'torn with thorns,’ or other 
objects of that kind, but to cloth ‘ornamented' or 
‘embroidered with a thorn’ (? needle) and ‘with a 
shuttle (?)’ respectively. ‘. 

Egyptian embroidery is known only through late 
specimens; brit from these we can safely infer the 
production of similar fabrics in earlier times. Herodotns 
(347) mentions that Amasis (570 B.c.) sent to theAthena 
(Minerva) of Lindos a linen corslet inwoven with figures 
and embroidered with gold and cotton; and Ezekiel 
(277), addressing Tyre, says ‘Of embroidered byssus 
from Egypt was thy sail.'. Lucan (10 41-143) speaks of 
Egyptian embroidery. The thread is called Sidonian, 
the silk is from the Seres, the needle is Egyptian 
(Nilotis). 

In Greece the invention of the art was ascribed to 
Athena : hence the offerings of foreign work of this kind 
to her temple (see above). Embroidery with the needle 
cannot be shown to be mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. Almost always the terms used are those ap- 
plicable to weaving (/Z. 3125 7 22440 f.; Od. 19225 7%). 

1 It is said that the toga picta worn by the emperor on festal 
occasions, by the consuls on entering office, by the magistrates 


when giving public games. and by the Roman generals on their 
triumphs, was of Phrygian embroidery. 
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To the value set on embroidery in ancient Palestine 
Judg. 530 supplies an eloquent testimony ; it is presum- 
3. Biblical ably Babylonian work that the poet 
ferences, refers to. At any rate, Achan’s mantle 

re was Babylonian (Josh. 7 at 24). In 
the account of Hezeliiahs tribute (Taylor cylinder, 
834 f°), there is no mention of embroidered garments ; 
hut, though we may perhaps assume that the veil of the 
temple (see below) was not Jewish work, it is probable 
(especially if P is late) that the art of embroidery was 
practised in Judaea. The account of the process of 
preparing the gold thread for the embroiderer, in Ex. 
393, deserves notice. ‘And they beat out the plates of 
gold, so that he could cut them into wires, to work 
these into the blue, and the purple, and the scarlet, and 
the fine linen, the work of an artist.’ In this passage 
the word ayn, 408@b (EV ‘cunning workman’) takes 
the place of npt, 7dzém (EV ‘embroiderer’); another 
similar but perhaps higher class of work may be meant. 
According to the Talmudists 794, or embroidery, was when 
the design was attached to the stuff by being sewn on, and 
visible, therefore, on one side only, and the work of the avn 


was that in which the design was worked in by the loom 
appearing on both sides, The correctness of this, however: 


may he doubted, for the statement that the gyi worked golden 


threads and also cherubim into the fabric (Ex. 26 131 36835), 
implies that he, too, was a needle-worker (cherubim being 
probably much too difficult fora loom-worker at that period), 
and moreover an ‘artist,’ not only on acconnt of the more com- 
plicated nature of the work he executed, but also because he 
worked from new and much more varied designs than the opt 


Josephus (Ant. xii. 5 4 BJ v. 5 4) speaks of the 
wonderful veils both of the first and of the second 
(Herod‘s) temple. Clermont-Ganneau has suggested = 
that the veil of the first, which Antiochus Epiphanes 
certainly took away, was the curtain of the sanctuary 
of Olympia, of Assyrian workmanship, dyed with 
‘Phoenician purple, and given by Antiochus. Josephus’s 
description of the highly artistic veil in Herod‘s temple, 
sets us wondering where it was made. He calls it 
a Babylonian curtain. It is doubtful whether any but 
priests’ families remained on the site of ancient Babylon ; 
but of course the art of embroidery may have been 
practised in other cities of Babylonia. T.G.P. 


EMEK-KEZIZ, AV ‘The valley of Keziz’ (PIDU 


SP: amexaceic [B] -xka, [A] em. [L]), 
an unidentified city in the territory of Benjamin (Josh. 
18 ex), enumerated between BETH-HOGLAH and BETH- 
ARABAH, 2. The name Xészs sounds like the word 
Kesds, another name of the W. Hasdseh, between 
Tekoa and En-gedi (see Z1z); but this Wady could 
not belong to Benjamin. If @# is right in reading 
Beth-abarah in Josh. 2¢., we may conjecturally identify 
Emelr- keziz with the broad and deep Wédy en- 
Nawid'imeh, NW. of the modern Jericho, which 
Robinson explored on his way from Jericho to Bethel. 
The place intended was possibly near the springs of 
“Ain ed-Duk (see Docus). T.K.C. 


EMERALD (cmaparAoc, s#aragdus}" represents 
in © (see, however, PRECIOUS STONES) the Heb. npyas 
baréketh (Ex. 28173910) or npr, ba7¢kath (Ezek. 2813). 

It, is also the rendering of RV™s.; EV, 

1. Name. wrongly, has CARBUNCLE. Targg. and 

Pesh. retain the Heb. word : xpapya [Jerus. Jon.], 12 


[Onk.], less [Pesh.]). 


also without the initial letter, seems to be the same as 
the Hebrew ; but the ultimate origin of the word is un- 
known. The Semitic root JaraZ, ‘to lighten,’ readily 
suggests itself; but cp Sans. marakata, marakta. In 
Arabic two varieties of emerald are distingnished, 
sabarjad and sumurrud, 


The Gk. name, which occurs 


1 In Phen. swq=weaver (Ges. (18)-Bu.(2)), Cp WEAVING. 
2 PEFQ 1878, pp. 79-81. 
3 Whence emerald, through (presumably) sv#araldus. 
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The emerald is classed mineralogically with the beryl (see 
Bery_), from which, however, it differs in having a fine green 
ae colour, attributed to the presence in it of 
2. Description. chromium sesquioxide ; italso never presents 
the internal strigz often seen in the beryl.1 
It occurs in six-sided prismatic crystals of the hexagonal system, 
the edges of which not unfrequently show various modifica- 
tions. The emerald is transparent or translucent, and has a 
vitreous, rarely resinous lustre. It was highly valued by the 
ancients (see Pliny, V#787 5). Various virtues were ascribed to 
it; it was said to be good for the eyes, to colour water green, to 
assist women in childbirth and to drive away evil spirits; 
in the East it is still credited with talismanic and medicinal 
properties. 
Besides being mentioned in Ezek, 28 13 as one of the 
precious stones with which the king of Tyre was decked, 
sia and in Ex. 2817 3910 as among the gems 
oy Lime m the high priest’s breastplate, the 
ererences. emerald is alluded to in Tobit 1816 
Judith 1021 Ecclus. 326 Rev. 43 (cuapdydivos, of the 
rainbow), and Rev. 2119. 
2, In Ex. 2818 3911 Ezek. 2716 2813,, EV has 
‘emerald’ for 4p3, 2dphek, but RV™8: renders ‘ carbuncle.’ 
The resemblance hetween the letters of Heb. #d/hek and 
Egypt. 2/A(2), or, as commonly written, wafkat, may be urged 
in favour of emerald‘ asatany rate a better rendering of ndphek 
than ‘carbuncle.”. The Egyptian word represents, according 
to WMM, a green stone, not however the emerald, but malachite. 
It is not less plausible to identify xdphek and ma/kat with the 
lupakku-stones in the Amarna Tablets (202, 16), sent by the 
prince of Ashkelon tothe king of Egypt. In S. Philistia, where 
the roads from Sinai terminated, it would be easy to obtain 
mafkat from the Egyptian mines. we follow @ in Ezek. 
2776 and read ‘Edom’ (p7x) for MT’s ‘Aram’ (px), it will 
appear that #dfhek as well as other precious stones came from 
Edom, This too is quite consistent with the equation ziphek= 
mafkat (soWMM, OLZ, Feb. 1899, p- 39.27). Maspero, how- 
ever, interprets #a/kat as turquoise.’ 


EMERODS,?, RV ‘tumours,’ except in Dt. 2827; 
but see mg. (p*>ey, ‘failim ; BA“ H eApa, al GAPAal : 
in 1 S.56 e1c Tac eApac [A] naye [BJ]; both 
renderings combined in L), mentioned with other 
diseases in Dt. 2827 [EV] and in the account of the 
affliction of the Philistines (1 S. 56912 64/7 xr 17). 
According to the ordinary view, ‘dfé/im became at length 
a vulgar word, and Kré therefore substitutes the more 
seemly word phn, horine, which is also to be found 


in the late insertions 1 S. 6114 17-18@ (see Bndde, Sam. 
SBOT). Since, however, #éhérim is no euphemism at 
all,? and analogous Kré readings (see HusKs} have 
been argued to be corrupt, it has been proposed to 
read for the improbable and unpleasant word om, 


onny (=o nw, ‘ulcers).’ Kré is therefore not a 
euphemism but a gloss (Che.). 

The reading ¢é67i+2 must, it is true, have been an early one, 
for it seems to he implied in the paz of @, not, however in Ps. 
7866 where a small corruption has obscured the true sense. 
Tradition hasin fact radically misunderstood themeaning of ‘dpia- 
Zin, which (like the gloss é¢h@hio) must be a descriptive term 
forthe disease, and probably means ‘tymours’ (so RV ; cp ‘apfel, 
‘hill’). This suits the (almost certainly correct) reading, 
4D, of the verb in 1 S. 594( for MT’s INWN).5 According to 
the emended text the passage runs thus—‘and he smote the 
men of the city, both small and great, and tumours broke out 
upon them.’6 


That heemorrhoidal swellings 7 uno are referred to 
is rendered possible by the usage of the Ar. ‘a# (see Ges. 





1 The chemical composition of the emerald may be represented 
by the formula 6SiOg, Ale,O3,3GfO. It has an uneven and con- 
choidal fracture, a hardness of 7.5-8, and a specific gravity of 
2.67q to 2.732. 

Emerods’ is found only in AV. The nearest approach to 
the form is ‘erneraudes,’ Mid. Eng. in the Promptorium 
Parvulorune of 1440, which is nearly the same as old Fr. 
* emeroides ’"—#.¢., haemorrhoids (or piles). 

3 See BDB and Ges.-Buhl, s.v. -nw. 

4 For 37) read alyhy, “And made his foemen turn back.’ Re- 


treating and ignominy are constantly connected in the Psalms 
(e.g-, 6 r0 [x1]). 

5 cp Ex. 99/5 5 and y, nand py were confounded (Che.). 

6 This happens to he H. P. Smith’s rendering, but it is put 
forward by him as amere conjecture. Thelexicographers on the 
other hand, seek to justify the sense of ‘break out’ (cleave) 
by comparing Ar. Sadara (‘to have a cracked eyelid’). 3ypan 
would have been more natural. : 
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Thes.), and by the case of the alleged punishment of 
the Athenians for dishonour done to Dionysos (schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ackarn. 243}. The sense of ‘plague- 
boil’ (RV’s second rend., Dt. 2827 mg.} is favoured— 
not indeed by the (imaginary) symbolism of the mouse 
—but by the statement of the rapid spread of the 
disease among the Philistines. The most decisive 
passage is 1 S.512, ‘And the sick (ov3y39, Klo.} that 
died not were smitten with the tumours, and the cry 
of the city went up to heaven’ ;—~z.e., as soon as the 
ark reached Ekron there came on the whole population 
a plague which killed some at once, while the rest were 
afflicted with painful tumours, so that a cry of mourning 
and of pain resounded through the city. * Plague-boils’ 
in the technical sense of the expression, however, occur 
only in the groins, the armpits, and the sides of the neck ; 
téhorim therefore cannot be so rendered. Plainly a 
thorough treatment of the text is a necessary preliminary 
to aconsistent and natural explanation of the narrative 
in 18.5. As the text of 1 S.64 / 17, now stands, 
* golden tumours,’ as well as ‘ golden mice,’ were sent by’ 
the Philistines as a votive offering to Yahwe. H. P. 
Smith however thinks that the original narrative men- 
tioned only ‘golden tumours,’ the mice wherever they 
appear being the result of late redactional insertion. This 
view is certainly preferable to that of Hitzig, who thought 
that the only golden objects sent were symbols of the 
pestilence which had devastated the Philistine cities 
(Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron) in the form of mice, a 
theory which, being so widely accepted, ought to be 
correct, but is unfortunately indefensible. The idea 
of * golden tumours’ is very strange, however. Votive 
offerings, both in ancient and in modern times, re- 
present not the disease from which the sick man has 
suffered but the part of the body affected. ‘ Indeed it 
could hardly be otherwise ; for most morbid conditions 
do not admit of plastic representation so as to be dis- 
tinguishable by untrained eyes.’ So Dr. C. Creighton, 
who proposes to interpret ‘d/a/ém in 18. 64f. and hdrim 
in a. 170f the anatomical part of the body affected, and to 
make the disease dysentery ; but it is plain from @ that 
the narrative in 18.5 f. has been interpolated, and 
it would seem that not only 1 S. 6 17x8@ but also the 
references to ‘ golden tumours’ in vv. 4 must be late 
insertions.” 2[5]y and vbpy are not very unlike ; out of 
a false reading a false statement may have developed. 
T.K.C. 


EMIM, THE (BYD'8i, ‘ON, as if ‘the terrors’ ; 
probably corrupted from DVDSP, ‘the strong’; cp 
ZuziM ; in Gen. roye comaioye [A], comm. [E], 
Emm. [LL]; in Dt. of: OMmeIN [BFL], commen, 


OMMIEIN [A]), prehistoric inhabitants of Moab (Gen. 
145 Dt. 2107t). See SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM, REPHAIM 


i). 
Schwally (Z.4 TW 18 135['98]) compares Ar. ‘ayyznz, ‘serpent,’ 
as if ‘serpent-spirits’ were meant (cp ADAM AND Eve, col. 61, 


n. 3); but the text is more probably corrupt. The parallel 
names all admit of simple explanations. T KC 
EMINENT PLACE (13), Ezek. 1624. See HIGH 


PLACE, § 6. 


EMMANUEL (emmanoyHA [Ti. WH]}, Mt. 123 
AV; RV IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (emmaoyc [Ti. WH]; deriv. uncertain ; 
cp MDM, ‘hot [spring],’ see HAMMATH; or ($1317, 
‘spring, fount,’ see Mozau and cp below, no. 2). 

1. A city in the ‘ plain,’ at the base of the mountains 
of Judzea, near which was the scene of the defeat of 
Gorgias at the hands of Judas, 164 8.¢c. (1 Macc. 340, 
appolojuly] [ARV]; 57, azmaoun[A],-s[ 8]. eupaous [V]); 
43, eupaoup [ANC4¢>], vanuaouy [K”], aye. [VI]. It 
was among the strongholds afterwards fortified by 
Bacchides (24. 9 50 apsaous [K”], appaoup [No V], cup. 


1 Possibly the original reading in 15, 617 was ‘Spy, which 
was displaced by the Keré, 
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[A]). Emmaus, mod. ‘Awzds, was situated 22 R. m. 
from Jernsalem on the road to Joppa, and rom. SSE. 
from Lydda. In Roman times it was the seat of a 
toparchy, and frequently enters into the history of that 
period (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. Il2; B/ i. Ile, it, 51204, 
iv. 81, v.16). From the third century it bears the 
name Nicopolis, the origin of which is variously ex- 
plained (see Schiirer, GV 1537 7, ET, 2253 f.}, and 
in Christian times it was an episcopal see. Emmaus 
was renowned for a spring believed to be endowed with 
miraculous powers (cp Mid. Kohéleth 77), from the exist- 
ence of which it may have derived its name. Eusebius 
andJerome(OS 257 at 12 16), whom early writers followed, 
agreed in identifying Emmaus-Nicopolis with 2, 

2. The Emmaus of Lk. 2413 (referred to, but un- 
named, in Mk. 1612), a ‘village’ (kdéuy), 60 (& and 
some others read 160) stadia from Jerusalem. The 
identification has found supporters in modern times 
(notably Robinson Z&F 147 7), but is unlikely. 
Emmaus was too important a city to be called nimn; 
and, not to mention other reasons, the supposition that 
the disciples accomplished so long a journey (for 110 
specific purpose) is at variance with the narrative. It is 
very evident that the reading 160 is an intentional 
alteration to harmonise with the tradition shared by 
Eusebius and Jerome. Emmaus is to be sought for in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and it is agreed 
that it can be no other than the Emmaus of Josephus 
(B/ vii. 66) 30 (so Niese ; others read 60) stadia from 
Jerusalem, which Vespasian colonised by assigning to it 
800 discharged veterans. Now about 34-35 stadia to 
the NW. of Jerusalem lies A/onzyeh, a little village, 
which derives its name, it would appear, from 
‘colonia’ and reminds us of the 800 veterans above.’ 
In close proximity is the ruined Bé¢ AZizzd, probably the 
Benjamite nya of Josh. 1826, which according to the 


Gémara on Suk, 45 was alsoa ‘ colonia’ (see MOZAH). 
The close resemblance between the names nxn (Wr 


MJizzd) and Emmaus is sufficiently striking, and since it 
is almost the required distance from Jerusalem, there 
can be little doubt as to the identity of Kudénxiyeh and 
the Emmaus of Josephus. The further identification of 
Kuloniyeh and the Emmaus of Lk. becomes equally 
probable, and is accepted by most moderns (Hi. ,Caspari, 
Buhl, Pal. 186, Schultz, PRE 11769 771, Wolff in 
Riehm HWB, Wilson in Smiths DB); see also Sepp, 
Jer. u. d. heil, Land, 154-73).? 

By those who adopt the less accredited distance of 60 stadia, 
several sites have apa eae for Emmaus. (a)Conder (7B 
3264, PEFM 836 7.) finds it in the name el-Khamasa (according 
tohim=Emmaus), SW. of Bittir (see BeTuer i.): the antiquity 
of the place is vouched for by the existence of rock-hewn tombs. 
El-Khamasa, however, is 72 stadia from Jerusalem direct, and 
the distance is even greater by road. (6) el-Kubébeh about 64 
stadia from Jerusalem, W. of Neby Samwil. Further support 
for this is claimed in the tradition (which, however, is not older 
than the 14th cent.) associating this place with Christ’s appear- 
ance (cp Baed.@) 36, 115, and esp. Zschokke, D. xeztest, 
Emmaus [(’65)). (c) Kariet el-‘Enab (or Ahii Gésh), to the S. of 
el-Kubébeh, about 66 stadia from Jerusalem (cp Williams, Dict. 
Gk. and Rom. Geog., Thomson ZA?) 534, 6667; and see JPA, 
4262). Cp KirjaTH-JEARIM, § 2, S.A. C. 

EMMER (emmup [A]), 1 Esd. 921 = Ezra 1020, 
IMMER ii, 

EMMERUTH (emmupoyé [A], etc.), 1 Esd. 524 
RV = Ezra 237, IMMER il., 1. 

EMMOR (emmaop [Ti. WH]), Acts 716 AV, RV 
HAMor. 

ENAIM (0°3')—7.e., probably ‘ place of a fountain,’ 
3§ ror, 107, cp ENAN; atnan [ADEL]), mentioned 
snly in Gen. 88x42: RV (AV™8: Enajim), where AV 
Following Pesh., Vg., and Targ. (see Spurrell‘s note)* 

1 See Kuron. A little to the WSW. is Kastal, whose name 
also bears a trace of a former Roman encampment. 

2 It is interesting to recall that, according to Wilson, 
‘ Kulontyeh was, and still is, a place to which the inhabitants of 
Jernsalem went out for recreatibn.” 


3 Theapoc. Book of Jubilees (chap. 41) omits the name. OS(?} 
‘98 18 221 18) follows @, anne, avery. 
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treat the word as an appellative, ‘an open place.' 
Enaim, however, is obviously a place; it lay between 
Adullam and Timnah, and is the Enam (ory; NVaELL 
[AL], jacaver [B]} named inJosh. 1534 in the first group 
of towns in the lowland of Jndah. The fuller form of the 
name in Gen. and Josh. is probably Tappuah of Enaim 
(or,of Enam); see TAPPUAH, 1, and NEPHTOAH. The 
Talmud mentions a place called Kefar Enaim (Pesié. 
Nab. 23), and here and elsewhere distinctly states that 
Enaim is a place-name, on the authority of Rab (Sota, 
10a). Conder's identification with Kh. Wady ‘Alin 
does not suit the reference in Genesis. TR 


ENAN (}2%, § ror, cp ENAIM, HaZAR-ENAN; 
aINAN [BAFL}). 

1. Father of AHIRA (Nu. } 15 229 [atuav A] 778 83 1027, P). 

See ANER, I. 

ENASIBUS (enacfe]iBoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 
1036, ELIASHIB, 6. 


ENCAMPMENT (i179), Gen. 2536 Ezek. 254 etc., 
RV; see CAMP, § 1; CATTLE, § 1, n, 2 


ENCHANTER, ENCHANTMENTS wndn, etc. }. 
See MAGIC, § 3; DIVINATION, § 3. 


ENDIRONS (D'MEY), Ezek. 4043 AV™s 
Hook (7). 

ENDOR (WI JY [osh. 1S.], WI py [Ps.]. 

BNARTL ; Euseb.], os.) (a 
penAcop LOX Hock. 17 TST SNACRON sassite 
towns within the territory of Issachar from which the 
Manassites were unable to expel the Canaanite inhabit- 
ants ; but it is not méntioned in @®4™ (unless edwp 
[Bab ™mg-] is a trace of the name) nor in the || Judg. 127, 
and has evidently slipped into MT through the simi- 
larity of the name to that of Dor (cp Bennett, SBOT, 
Josh., ad loc.). 

(6) Saul's visit to the witch of Endor before the 
battle of Gilboa is related in 1 §, 285-25 (aeddwp [B], 
vyvdwp [A]). Although the name Endor was recog- 
nised in the fourth century A.D. as attaching to a 
large village 4 R. m. S. of Tabor (OS 25970; 2262s), 
and though this fourth-century name still lingers at 
Endir, a miserable village on the N. slope of the 
Nabi Dahi, the question arises whether the narrator of 
1S. 287-25 did not mean a village called En-harod, 
close to the fountain spoken of in Judg. 71. The true 
order of events in these narratives probably is : (1) the 
Philistines muster,their troops at Aphek (in Sharon), and 
Achish promises to take David with him, while Saul 
musters at‘En Harod (28: # 291); (2) Israel encamps in 
the plain of Jezreel, and the Philistines send David 
away, etc. (292-zr ); (3) the Philistines penetrate as far 
as Shunem (284); (4) Saul seeks an oracle and finds 
it by night at Endor (283-25; so Budde). Note that in 
1 S. 285 it is said that Saul's heart 'trembled exceed- 
ingly’ (mm ; cp H&réd) ; how naturally after this, if 
our conjecture is right, comes the speech of the servants 
of Saul in v. 7 respecting the wise woman at the Well 
of Trembling (En-Harod)! Almost certainly ‘ En-dor’ 
in 1S, 287 should be emended as proposed. 

(c) In Ps. 8310 [x], ‘they perished at Endor’ does not 
accord with the mention of SiseraandJabin. 'At Endor’ 
(axtvya) is obviously corrupt. The context requires 
‘without survivors,’ and we should probably read 
Tie yp) oe and x are liable to be confounded (Che. 
Ps... Gratz's conjecture ‘at the fountain of Harod’ 
(an jva),adopted by Winckler and Wellhausen, only re- 
moves a part of the difficulty. It is suggestive, however. 
Formerly Gratz read ‘ En-dor’ for ‘ En-harod’ in Judg. 
7x, and €§34’s 'Endor' in 1 S. 291 may come from 
‘En-harod' (see HAROD, WELL OF, 2). 

The village of Endér (not'Endiir) is ‘7 or 8m. from 
the slopes of Gilboa, partly over difficultground’ {Grove- 
Wilson). Nor is it quite beyond question that there 
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was a place called Endor in pre-exilic times. There 
may perfectly well have been two spots called En-harod. 
The fourth-century village of Endor may have owed its 
name to a corruption of the text of 1 Samuel. 

The meaning of 4x7 is by no means perspicuous, and the con. 
fusion of sx and 777m was easy. At any rate we need not 
speculate as to whether one of the caves in the calcareous cliff 
on the slope of which Endir stands, was the scene of the visit 
of the unhappy Saul to the wise woman (so J. L. Porter, in 
Kitto’s Bid. Cyc.s.y. Endor'). What ‘ Harod’ really means is 
uncertain(cp HaropiTe). _ Perhaps we should read Ador (4), 
from which »y7q [cp ‘Dor 'l would come even more easily than 
from 447. T. K. C. 

EN-EGLAIM (ovoay PY, ‘fountain of Eglaim’= 
Eglam,—i.e., ‘calf-place'? on form of name, see 
Names, §§ ror, 104, 107); enaraderm [BA], 
ainaradeim [Q]; #£VG4Lz27m), one of the two points 
between which fishing in the former ‘ Salt Sea' was to 
be carried on when Ezekiel's vision was fulfilled (Ezek. 
4710). Since the vision relates to the land W. of the 
Jordan, and the other point mentioned is En-gedi, we 
naturally look for En-eglaim near the influx of the 
Jordan into the Dead Sea. At present, the salt water 
and the fresh intermingle some way above the mouth of 
the river, and fish that are carried down are thrown up 
dead on the beach (cp DEAD SEA, § 4). It will there- 
fore be in the spirit of the vision if, with Tristram 
(Bible Places, p. 93) we identify En-eglaim with ‘“4iz 
Hajleh about 1 hr. from the N. shore of the Dead Sea, 
which is regarded by the Bedouins as the best fountain 
in the Gkér, It is hardly too bold to emend the text 
and read for Eglaim, Hoglah (aban); see BETH-HOGLAH. 


T. K.C. 


ENEMESSAR (enemeccaploc] [BSA], s2zaran- 
ASAR, Tob. lz 1315 f ; a corruption of SHALMANESER 
(which the Syr. reads). 


ENENIUS, RV Eneneus (enHNioc [BA]) 1 Esd. 
58=Neh. 77, NAHAMANI. 


ENGADDI (Ecclus.2414, AV). See EN-GEDI, n, 

EN-GANNIM (0°38 }'2),-z.¢., ‘ fountain of gardens,’ 
§ 101. 

1. A city in the first group of towns in the lowland 


of Judah (Josh.1534 adiaPaeu [A], if we follow the 
Hebrew order ; but this really represents p»p-y of v. 36; 


ayovve, [LJ], @® apparently cAovOw9, unless this form 
represents Tappuah); according to Clermont-Ganneau, 
the modern Umm Jina, W. of Beth-shemesh. Jerome 
and Eusebius (OS 12126, Exgannim ; 25966, Hyyav- 
vis) say ‘now a village near Bethel.’ 

2, A Levitical town of Issachar (Josh.1921, tewy 
Kot Tonpay [B], yvyavre [A], eayarvers [L]; 2129, 
ayyny ypanudrew [BAL], rnyhv yavryn [Ag. Sm. 
Th.]}). The parallel passage in 1 Ch. 673 [58} has 
ANEM (ny, avaw [A], aivay [L], B om. v.) which 
seems to be a mere corruption (Be., Ki.). There is 
mentioned in Egyptian texts a place called Kize (WMM 
As. #. Eur. 174), which Budde (differing from Muller) 
would identify with En-gannim (see HEBER, 1. In 
Am. Tabs. 1641721, we find a district called Gina. 
En-gannim is the Twdy, Tye, or Tivata of Josephus 
(B/ iii. 34 and elsewhere), on the frontier of Galilee, 
and, though no ruins of the ancient place are still left, 
we can hardly doubt that it is the modern /exéx.? 
This is a large and picturesque village 17m. N. from 
Shechem, at the entrance of a valley which opens into 
the plain of Esdraelon. The slopes at the foot of which 
it lies are covered with plantations of olive trees and 
fig trees, and the houses of the village are surrounded 
with gardens fenced by hedges of cactus. A few palm 
trees add to the charm of the place. The secret of this 

1 Apparently reading "BQ }'Y. Compare médts ypappdrov 


(@.2., 950 np) in Josh. 15 49 for KirnJATH-SANNAK. 
2 aH spelling eanin ts less accurate, and his doubt as to 


the reading En-gannim seems unnecessary (GVJ1 542). 
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luxuriance is a spring, or rather torrent, which rises in 
the hills behind the village and sends its waters in 
many rivulets to fertilise the gardens and meadows, and 
at last disappears in the undulating plain of Esdraelon. 
The name of the place was therefore well chosen, and 
the author of the ancient song (Cant.412-15} might 
almost have been thinking of En-gannim when he made 
the newly-married husband liken his fair young wife to 
a ‘garden’ and a ‘fountain of gardens’ (na py). 
The historical associations of /eziz are scanty. It is 
hardly probable that the ‘fonntain in Jezreel’ referred 
to in 1S.291 is the great fountain of En-gannim, 
‘Jezreel’ being intended for the whole district (GASm, 
HG, 402); see HAROD, 2; but most scholars (not, 
however, Conder) agree in identifying BETH-HAGGAN 
(g.v.), in the direction of which Ahaziah fled from Jehu, 
with Jenin, and therefore with En-gannim. Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 61 BY ii. 123) describes a fatal dispute 
between the Galilzean pilgrims to Jerusalem and the 
Samaritans which took place at Twéy, 'a village of the 
Samaritans,’ and thereby illustrates the unfriendly re- 
ception accorded to Jesus in just such a village (Lk. 


952 77). T.K.C. 


EN-GEDI (33 }}Y [so also outside pause, Ezek. 
4710 for "Ta Y],—-2.e., ‘ fountain of the kid,’ §§ 101, 104; 
enradAle]: [BWAC]), the modern ‘422 /édé (overlook- 
ing the western shore of the Dead Sea), 680 ft. below 
sea-level, and 612 ft. above that of the lake. ‘The 
beautiful fountain bursts forth at once a fine stream 
upon a narrow terrace or shelf of the mountain.’ It 
was, and is, a spot of rich vegetation in a severely 
desolate wilderness. Its vineyards and henna flowers 
are referred to in Cant. 114, whilst an allusion to its 
palm-trees is preserved in its alternative name, 
HAZAZON-TAMAR (g.v.) in Gen.147 2Ch.202, and 
also in Ecclus. 2414 (‘I was exalted like a palm tree in 
Engaddi').1 Hazazon may be connected with the 
modern Wédy Hasdseh, up which runs one of the main 
roads from Engedi to the interior (cp 2Ch. 2016, and 
see Z1Z, ASCENT OF). Engedi was one of the scenes 
of the wanderings of David (1S. 2329 [241 yadé [L]). 
The cave which plays a part in this narrative is de- 
scribed as being not at Engedi, but somewhere in the 
wilderness. In the oasis itself the present writer found 
only insignificant caves; but Tristram mentions in the 
neighbourhood ‘a fairy grotto of vast size.’ The 
* strongholds” which David and his men_ inhabited 
must have lain about the fountain; the narrow shelf 
could be easily made impregnable, and it is here that 
most of the ruins are scattered. Solomon appears to 
have fortified Engedi; for the MT of 1K. 9:8 reads 
*Tamar' [Kt.] (not Tadmor [Kr.]) ‘ in the wilderness in 
the land(?)’(cp Josh. 156z f. avxadys [B], nvyadds [A], 
ayyadde. [L], ‘in the wilderness. . . En-gedi’). It was 
worthy of fortification, for it commands one of the roads 
from the Dead Sea Valley to the interior of Judah, and 
by it the Edomite invasion of Judah seems to have been 
made in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 20, evyader 
{B]. eyyaddc[L]). It is mentioned once, if not thrice, in 
Ezekiel’ svision of the renovated land (Ezek. 47 10, wyad- 
ew [B], evyadd. [A], auwyadaru [Q]; see TAMAR, i.). 
Josephus praises its fertility, especially its palms and 
balsam (Azz. ix. 12), and says it was the centre of a top- 
archy under the Romans (B/iii. 38) ;but Pliny omits it in 
his list of the toparchies (H#N 61470). To Pliny it was 
known as Engadda, a place supplied with palm-groves 
and a centre of the Essenes (HN 51s[17]). It is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (v.168). In the fourth century, 
according to Eusebius and Jerome, it was still ‘a very 
large village, whence opobalsamum was obtained’ 
OS119 15 25467) ‘and with vines’ (Epit. Paulze, xii.). 


1 This particularly apt parallel is spoilt by RV, which follows 
GBA inreading ev avytaAorg (as against ev evyaddots X¢-a, Pesh,, 
and presupposed by Vg.), and renders ‘1 was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore.’ 
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During the Crusades there were vineyards held by a 
convent under Hebron (Rey, Colonies Frangues en 
Syrie, 384), and to these times probably belong most 
of the ruins. The site was recovered by Robinson in 
1838; it is held and cultivated by the Rushaideh Arabs ; 
but there are now neither palms nor vines. The great 
staircase —for no other name adequately expresses the 
steepness of the ascent from .the spring to the plateau—- 
is hard for beasts of burden, and the camel-drivers who 
bring salt from Jebel Usdum prefer to go farther N. 
before turning up to Jerusalem. 

For further description see Robinson, BR 2439 7 » Lynch, 
Narr., 282; Tristram, Land of [srael, 286; Conder: Tent Work, 
new ed. 2657; Bad.(), 200 ;GASm. HG, 2694 G.A.S. 


ENGINE (agin, lit. ‘invention,’ from 3JWM, see 
Eccles. 729), in the expression ‘engines invented by 
cunning men’ (WT N2WMD MAW, mHyanac 
MEMHXANEYMENAC AoricToy [BA], Mm. M. Aoric- 
moic[L]), déverst generis machinas), to denote contriv- 
ances for hurling stones and arrows, 2 Ch.2615; see 
SIEGE. 

For the wap mp (AV ‘engines of war,’ RV ‘battering 


engines’) of Ezek. 269t and the $$q (EV ‘mount,’ AVmg- 
‘engine of store of Jer. 66 3224 Ezek. 268 (2 S. 2015, AV 
‘bank’), see also SIEGE. 


ENGRAVE (fiMB, Ex. 2811 Zech. 39, etc., évruréu, 
2Cor.3 7); Engraver qas wap, Ex. 2811, etc.); Engraving 
Map Ex. 2811, etc.); or GRAvE (nAB, 1 K.736 2Ch, 21437, 
EV; asn, Job 1924; npn, Is. 4916; pon, Is. 2216; wan, Jer. 
171; mn, Ex. 3216 [all EV]; Gravinc (mm, Ex.396 AV, 
Zech. 39 2Ch. 214 EV; niyopo {plu.], 1 K. 732 EV); Gravinc 
Toot 7), Ex. 334. See Hanpicrarts, SEAL, Wrir- 
ING, and on GRAVEN IMAGE (908), see IDoL, §1 a 


EN-HADDAH (i157 }'P, §§ 99, 101; HNadAA [A], 
AN. [L], aimapek [B]), in the territory of Issachar 
(Josh. 192: ‘f), apparently not far from En-gannim 
(Jenin). The identifications with the mod. Kefr Adhan, 
to the W. of Jenin (Conder), or with ‘Ain Judeide, on the 
E. side of Mt. Gilboa (Kn.), assume the accuracy of 
MT. For ‘ spring of Haddah’? we should perhaps read 
‘Spring of Harod’ (39m for mn), the most probable 
site of which, ‘“4iz /dldéd, is nearly 10 m. NNE. from 
Jenin. See HAROD. 8. A.C. 

EN-HAKKORE (NPT PY, §§ ror, 104-—Z.e., 
‘ spring of the partridge,’ but, in the legend, ‘ spring of 
the caller’; THrH TOY ertikdAoymenoy [B], IT. 
€mikKAHTOC [AL]), the name of a fountain in Lehi 
(Judg.153819). Identifications of the site are fanciful 
(see LEHI). 


EN-HAZOR (WS JY, § ror; tHrH acop [BA], 
-wp Kal 1ecap [L]), a fenced city of Naphtali (Josh. 
1937), possibly to be identified with Hastreh to the W. 
of Kedesh (but see Guérin, Ge/iZ, 2118), The name, 
Hazor, however, is not uncommon in Upper Galilee ; 
see HAZOR, I. 


EN-MISHPAT (DEW) J'Y, § x01), Gen. 147. See 
KADESH i., § 2. 


ENNATAN (ennatan [BA]), 
Ezra816, ELNATHAN, 2. 


ENOCH (720, 39; enwy [ADEL and Ti. WH], 
HENOCH). The name of the best-known Enoch seems 
to be distinct from the names of 2 and 3. It has 
probably a Babylonian origin (see CAINITES, § 6), 
though to a Hebrew ear it suggested the meanings of 
* dedication’ and ‘ instruction.’ * 

1. A hero or patriarch mentioned in Gen.417 f 
[L evws in both vv.] 51819 21-24 (1 Ch.13}; also in 
Ezekiel (emended text), in the Apocrypha, and in the 


1Esd. 844 RV= 


1 Gesenius’s interpretation of man, ‘sharp’—ie., ‘rapid’ — 
mist be deemed improhable. 

2 See Carncuisz, DEDICATE. yp and its derivatives, how- 
ever, are found only in late passages. 
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NT. It is shown elsewhere (see CAINITES, § 6, NOAH) 
that Enoch played a great part in a legend of which 
fragments alone remain. Confirmations of this view 
will be supplied presently. 

The Genesis - passages need no further comment ; 
but the restoration of Enoch in passages of Ezekiel is 

ay too interesting to be passed over. In 
1, Biblical MT of Evek 144 20, ok Daniel, and 
references. Job appear as proverbial for their 
righteousness, and in Ezek. 283 the prince of Tyre is 
said, poetically, to be wiser, and to have more insight 
into secrets, than Daniel. This strikes one as strange. 
The personage referred to should be a hero of legend, 
and would most naturally be of the same cycle as Noah. 
The name Daniel, however, is not at all suggestive of this. 
The type is not ancient, in spite of the occurrence of 
Daniel in 1 Ch. 31 as the name of a son of David (the 
reading is corrupt, see DANIELi, 4). It is .extremely 
probable that the name was introduced into Ezekiel by 
a mistake similar to that which has been conjectured in 
Gen. 222 (seeISAAC, §2; MORIAH). Thenameis spelt 
not 5°95 but Syn; this must surely be a misreading of 
ywin—7.e., Hanak (Enoch). This acute suggestion 
is due to Halévy (RE/1420 7.). It is supported by 
the discovery of the true text of Ecclus.4414 (see 
below), and supplies fresh material for the criticism of 
Daniel and Job, and the exegesis of Ezekiel (cp Expositor, 
July 1897, p. 23). 

We pass now to the NT passages. The notice in 
the genealogy in Lk. 337, and the description of Enoch 
as the ‘seventh from Adam’ in Judez4, need not 
detain us. Note, however, that the description in Jude 
is borrowed from Enoch 60 8, and is followed by a quota- 
tion (wv. 14$) from Enochlg 54 272, Heb. 115 
mentions Enoch‘s ‘translation’ (ereréOn; ¢ranslatus 
est), and refers to Gen. 5 2224 in @§4DEL's rendering 
edypéarnce TG Oe@ as by implication a testimony to 
Enoch‘s faith, ‘for without faith it is impossible to 
please [God].’ The translation of Enoch is also twice 
mentioned by Sirach (Ecclus.44 16 mph, perereby ; 
4914 dvehjudly [A pereréby] ard THs yiis; cp BBAt, 
2 K.210 dvahapBavduevory =npd, v. 11 dvediugdn= 
byn, also Mk. 1 6x9 etc). Ecclus. 4914 merely extols the 


unique destiny of Enoch; but 4416, after stating that 
he was ‘taken,’ adds the notable phrase nyq nix, 


The Syriac version omits the whole verse, the Greek 

instead of ‘an example of knowledge’ gives jrdéderypa 

peravolas ‘an example of repentance,’ as if naiwin nix 
BW 


(cp Heb. 4x1, taddevypa diredelas), Noldeke suggests 
reading évyolas for weravoias (see also ECCLESIASTICUS, 
§ 7 (e),.); but the Greek translator may have drawn the 
same uncritical inference from Gen. 522 (‘ Enoch walked 
with God after he begat Methuselah’ )which was drawn by 
some of the later Rabbis? (see the sayings quoted in Ber. 
Rabba, 25; Wiinsche, 112 7 ), and seems to have arisen 
ont of hostility to the Rook of Enoch. nyq, however, 


seems to mean ‘wisdom’ (Prov.1727); the writer 
must surely have heard the tradition of Enoch‘s wisdom 
alluded to (ashas been shown) in Ezek. 283, and largely 
developed by subsequent writers. 

We have thus found that the later belief in Enoch‘s 
wisdom is traceable in Ecclesiasticus and even in 
Ezekiel. The‘ Secrets of Enoch’ (aphrase used as the 


1 For parallels see Enos (i., end), Noau (end). The Alex- 
andriauscholars seem tohave interpreted Enoch’s supposed moral 
crisis in a good sense (cp Philo, De Adrah., § 3); those of 
Palestine (so Frankel) in a had, as if Enoch were on the point 
of repenting of his former pious life when God in mercy £ took’ 
him. In Wisd.4z0-14, however, nothing is said of Enoch’s 
repentance or change of life ; ‘he was caught away (npwéyn), 
lest wickedness should change his understanding’ (ovveccy), 
where the wickedness’ is that of Enoch‘s contemporaries. See 
Edersheim on Ecclus. 2¢. 5 Frankel, Einfluss der palistin, 
Lxegese (31), 44 f. 5 Geiger, Urschrift, 198 ; Drummond, 
Philo Jud@eus, 2 323 5; and, on the connection of the antipathy 
of certain rahhis to Enoch, Hal. RE/, 1421. Cp also 
APOCALYPTIC, § 10 n. 1. 
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title of an apocryphal book, see APOCALYPTIC, § 33%} 
receive their first record in an exilic prophet, and the 

2. Later prophetic recorder even takes it for granted 

belief that Enoch’s story is well known in 
* Phoenicia. That the later belief is not a 
mere accretion on the older Enoch-story will be plain 
to those who recognise the solar origin of the original 
hero; a child of the ‘all-seeing’ sun must be wise as 
well as pious. At the same time speculative inferences 
must be largely responsible for the details of the later 
beliefs. 

To this subject we now address ourselves. It was the belief 
of the later Jews, adopted by Christians and Mohammedans 
(Ens. Prep. Ev. 917 5d’ Herbelot, Or. Bzbi, 1624 4), that Enoch 
invented writi arithmetic, and astronomy. The Book of 
JSubilees says, ‘He was the first among men who learned writing 
and knowledge and wisdom, and who wrote down the signs of 
heaven according to the order of the months ina book. And 
he was with the angels of God these six jubilees of years, and 
they showed him-everything on earth and in the heavens. And 
he was taken from among the children of men, and we conducted 
him into the Garden of Eden in majesty and honour’ (Chap. 4, 
Charles’s transl.). Very similar statements are made in Enoch 
(mote the phrase ‘scribe of righteousness,’ 124); probably the 
writers of both books drew from, and amplified, a still living 
tradition (see CainiTEs, §§ 2, 6). It will be noticed that Enoch’s 
translation, according to jubilees (cp Enoch 701 608; cp 
Charles’s note), is to Paradise. This reminds us of the story 
of Par(?)-napistim (DELUGE, § 2). The Palestinian Targum, 
however, says that Enoch ‘ascended to the firmament.’ This 
agrees with the story of the hero Etana, who was carried to the 
heaven of Ann by an eagle (ETHAN, 9. The Targum also 
states that Enoch’s name was called ‘Metatron, the great 
writer. Now the Metatron,| a5 the divine secretary, sits in 
God’s inner chamber, where, acccording to Enoch 1414,/, not 
eve? Enocb can presume to enter. Enoch, then, grew in honour 
as time went on. Mohammed, too, declares of Idris (the in- 
structed’) that he was a confessor, a prophet,’ and that God 
‘raised him to a lofty place’ (Koran, Sur. 1957). 

The early Church was not behindhand in its respect 
for the patriarch. It regarded him, for instance, as 
one of the two witnesses® of whom such great things are 
saidin Rev. 11, who finally ‘ went up to heaven in the 
cloud.” That some share in the accomplishment of 
God’s purposes should be allotted to those who had 
left the earth long ago without tasting death, seemed 
natural. The other ‘ witness’ was Elijah, and in £xoch 
701 the ‘translation’ of Enoch is described in terms 
suggested by 2 K.2r1, In fact, the same idea underlies 
the traditions of the disappearance of both personages 
(cp Che. OPs. 383). Why Noah, who was equal in 
piety to Enoch, was not also said to have been translated, 
is a problem on which criticism has been able to throw 
some light (see CAINITES, § 6; NOAH). On the 
composite Rook of Enoch, see APOCALYPTIC LITERA- 
TURE, §18 f° 

2. The third son of Midian, Gen. 254 (EV ‘Hanoch’), 1 Ch. 
133(AV ‘ Henoch,’ R V * Hanoch ). 

3. The eldest son of Reuben (EV ‘Hanoch’), Gen. 469 Ex. 
614 Nu. 2651Ch. 53. Not improbably offshoots of the Midian~ 
itish clan of Enoch became Israelitish.. The name can hardly 
be connected with (1). Kn. compares that of the village called 
Hanakiya hy Burckhardt (Trav. in Arab. 2396), and Hena~ 
kiyeh by Doughty (47. Des. 2183185), which formerly be- 
longed, says the latter, to the great nomad tribe of el-‘Anezy. 
It is not far to the NE. of Medina. T.K.C 


ENOS, or rather (soRV) Enosh(v3s, ‘man’; ENWC 
[BADEL]). Sonof Seth, and grandson of Adam (Gen. 
426 579-22 1Ch. 11 Lk.838}). ‘It was he who began to 
call on the name of Yahwé’ (@, Vg., B. Jub. ; so We., 
reading ‘na m)—z.¢., Enos introduced forms ofworship. 


He is thus represented as the first and greatest of 
founders, worthy to be the father of a city-builder (see 
CAINITES. § 3). This tradition cannot, however, be 
very ancient. Early myths always ascribe forms of 
worship to the teaching of a god; cp the statement (see 
CAINITES, § 3) that Marduk erected the temples, and 
the epithet given to the Moon-god, mwkin nindadé, 
‘appointer of sacrifices’ (4 R.933; see Del. Ass. 
HWB, s.v, ‘nindabii’). Enos, therefore (aname that is 
merely a synonym of Adam, ‘man’), which Hommel 


1 See Weber, Altsynag. Pal, Theol., 172 f. (ed. 2, Pp. 178A). 
2 See e.g., Jerome, LZ. ad Marcellam; Aug. De Gen. ad: 
Zit. 96. 
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traces to the Amelon (= Bab. amiZ, ‘ man’) of Bérdssus, 
must have been substituted for some other name. On 
the original position of Gen. 425 7. see CAINITES, § 12. 

The MT reading, bran Ix, is ‘possibly ’ (Di.), if not certainly, 
to be rendered ‘Then was profaned,’ the object being to avoid 
contradiction of the statement in Ex.43 ®). Such a phrase, 
however, as $ny-q with 3x isunparalleled in the Genesis narratives. 
279, ‘began,’ occurs again in 920 108, where, it is true, accord- 
ing toR. Simon(Ber. rabba 23), it has the sense of profanation. 
The alteration of baa into oma involved a disparagement of 
Enos similar to that inflicted upon Enocu (§ 1, end) and NoAH 
i., end) in certain circles. According to an Aggada, in the 
time of this patriarch, and in that of Cain, the sea flooded a 
great tract of land (Be~. vadéa, as above). The same extra- 
ordinary view of bran is implied in Tg. Onk. and Jon. and is 
adopted by Rashi. T.K.¢ 

EN-RIMMON (}1137) }*2, § gs, ‘ fountain of Rimmon’ 
—i.e,, the god Ramman [see RIMMON i.] ; pemmaNn 
[BAL]), mentioned in a list of Judahite villages (EZRA ii. 
1 5[4],§ 15 [1] 2), Neh. 1129 (pemmion [No (me)], 
BA omit), but also referred to in Josh. 15 32 (Ain and 
Rimmon; epwmwd [B], ain kal PEMMON [L]), 197 
(epemmoon [B], ain Kal PEMMWE [A] and 1 Ch. 432 
(Ain, Rimmon, enp. [L]), Zech. 1410 (‘from Geba to 
Rimmon, south of Jerusalem’). En-rimmon is the 
"EpeuSwy or Eremmon of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
256 92; 1206), described by them as a ‘very large 
village’ 16m. S. from Eleutheropolis. It is usually 
identified with modern Umm er-rumadmin, 9 m. N. 
of Beersheba. Zech. 1410, however, suggests that it 
lay farther to the S, Elsewhere (HAZAR-ADAR) it is 
suggested that Azmon, a place on the extreme S. ,of 
Judah (Nu. 844 / Josh. 154) is a corruption of En- 
rimmon, and that this is represented by the once highly 
cultivated el-‘Aujeh in the Wady Hanein, called by Arab 
tradition a ‘ valley of gardens’ (E. H. Palmer). 

EN-BOGEL (939 }'Y, § zor; THrH pwwrHA [BAL], 
H p-[Bin z K.19], HTHYH TOY p. [Line 8. 1 K.}), 
afamous land-mark near Jerusalem. _ It was the hiding- 
place of David‘s spies, Jonathan and Ahimaaz (2 8, 
1717), and lay close to the stone ZOHELETH where 
Adonijah held a sacrificial feast when he attempted to 
assert his claims to the throne (1 K.19). In later 
times it was one of the boundary marks between Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 157 1816). The obviously sacred 
character of the spring (cp also GIHON [1], 1 K. 138) 
snggests that it is the same as the Dragon Well of 
Neh. 213 (cp DRAGON, § 4,7; but see ZOHELETH). 
There can be little doubt of its antiquity, and it may 
well have been a sacred place in pre-Israelite times. 
The meaning of the name and its identification are 
uncertain. 


The interpretation ‘ Fuller’s Well’ does not bear the mark 

of antiquity, and is rightly omitted in Ges.03); 55, ‘fuller,’ 
is nowhere else found in biblical Hebrew (see FuLier, 
SUERTE It is probable that, like Zohéleth, the original 
name had some sacred or mythic significance. 
,. Two identifications of the place have met_with considerable 
favour :q@ the Virgin’s fountain vee Sitti Maryam), now ‘ Ain 
Umm ed-Deraj, ‘the only real spring close to Jerusalem,’ 
exactly opposite to which lies e2-Zehwéleh, perhaps Zoheleth 
(Clermont-Ganneau, PEF Q 1869-70, p. 253) ; and (2) Bir-Eyyiib, 
otherwise known as the Well of Nehiomiah, at the junction of 
the W. er-Rababi and Kedron (Robinson, BR) 1332). Against 
(2) (which has found recent pee in H. P. Smith, Sam., and 
Benz., Kzzgs) it is urged that Bir-Eyyiib is a well, not a spring, 
that it lies too far from ez-Zehwéleh, that it is in full view of 
the city, and does not snit the context of z $, 17r7, and that 
its antiquity is uncertain. The chief points in favour of (1) 
(which Baed.() identifies with Gtuon [1]) are ‘its antiquity (cp 
Conpburts, § 4) and the evidence of Jos. (Ani. vii, 144), who 
places the well in the royal gardens.? Other arguments based 
upon the fact that in later times the well was used by fullers 
are necessarilv precarious. Ss. A.C. 





1H. P. Smith, however, observes that water flows into the 
well, sometimes coming over the top, so that it might readily 
be called a spring (Sam. 354). 

2 The identification of En-rogel with epwyy (Ave. ix, 1045 
see Grove, Sweith’s hed actus difficult; ta reading is sub- 
stantially the same in all MSS (see Niese), and appears to be 
based upon éroppyyvuy.t which follows. 
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ENROLMENT (attorpaduH, Lk. 22 Acts 537, AV 
‘taxing’); ‘to be enrolled’ (atrorpadecéai ; Lk. 
2135, AV ‘taxed’; Heb. 1223, AV ‘written’; ep 
3 Macc. 4135). See QuiRINIUS, TAXATION. 

_ RV has ‘enrolled’ also in t Tim. 59 (karadéyouar, AV ‘taken 
into the number’) and in 2 Tim, 24, orparoAoyéw (‘enrolled him 
as a soldier,’ AV ‘ chosen him to be a Soldier 5. 


EN-SHEMESH (wrnYy Py, ‘fountain of the sun,’1 
§$ 9, 153 Josh. 157 [TH]rHe HAloy [BAL]; 18:7 
THHN Bal@camyc [B], m- came [A] [rH] PHN 
camec [I-]), on the border of Benjamin, between EN- 
ROGEL and ADUMMIM. The favourite identification 
with the modern ‘42 e/-Héd or ‘ Apostles’ shrine’ ? near 
Bethany is questioned by Baed,@ 149, who seems to 
prefer the tradition which identifies the Well of the Sun 
and the Dragon’s Well with ‘AinSzt# Maryam (seeEN- 
ROGEL). Van Kasteren, however (ZDPV 18116 ; see 
also Buhl, Pal. 98), would find En-shemesh in * 42 er- 
Rawabi in an offshoot of the Wady of the same name, 
situated on the ancient road to Jericho. 


ENSIGNS AND STANDARDS. Two questions 
have to be considered here: (1) how are the Hebrew 
terms to be rendered, and (2) what inferences are to be 
drawn from the historical passages containing these 
terms ? 

(a)d), és (onpetov, ctconpoy; also onuala and 
onpeiwots [BMAL etc.]). 

In Is. 526 lr0 (G dpyxecv) 12 183 3017 31g (text corrupt; see 
SBOT) dj, is rendered by EV ‘ensign, but in Jer. 46 (@ 

7 edyere) 21 (G pevyovras) 502 511227 ‘stand- 

1. Renderings. ard’; AV also gives the latter in Is. 4922 

6210, and RV in Nu. 218 7 ‘Banner’ is 
adopted by AV in Is. 182 (KV ‘ensign’) and by EV in Ps. G04 
[6] (see below), also by EVmg. in Ex.1715(@ xaragvyy,). In 
Nu. 2184 AV gives ‘ pole,” RV * standard.’ 

‘Banner,’ being still in common use, seems the best 
rendering for pj except in Nu. 218 /., where ‘pole’ is 
more natural. ‘Banner’ is required alsoin Ex. 1715 /, 
where Moses is said to have named an altar Yahwe- 
Nissi, ‘ Yahwé is my banner’ (see JEHOVAH-NISSI), and 
to have broken into this piece of song :— 

Yea, (lifting up) the hand towards Yahwé’s banner, 

(swear that) Yahwé will give battle to Amalek everlastingly. 
Here, too, we must not pass over four disputed passages 
in which AV (and in some cases RV) assumes the 
existence of adenom. verb from Di, viz., (a) Ps. 604[6] 
(‘a banner . . . that it may be displayed’); (8) Is. 10x8 
(op3, EV ‘standard-bearer,’ RV™8- sick man’; (y} Is. 
59x19 (‘lift up a standard,’ soRV™e- ; but RV ‘ [which] 
» » « driveth,’ AV™8: ‘put to flight’); {8} Zech. 916 
(‘lifted up as an ensign,’ but RV ‘lifted up on high,’ 
RV. ‘ glittering’). All these four passages must be 
regarded as corrupt. (u) Ps. 604[6] should probably 
be read thus, ‘Thou hast given a cup [of judgment] to 
thy worshippers that they may be frenzied because of 
the bow’ (Sdianad) ; cp Jer. 2516. In compensation 
Ps. 11613 becomes, ‘ I will raise the banner (a3 for pis) 
of victory.’ (8) Is. 1018 pp3(@ gev-ywr) should apparently 
be p3sya, ‘athorn-bush.’ (y)Is. 59x19, $2 npo4 should 
probably be }g maw (Klo., Che.), ‘when Yahwe's breath 
blows upon it.’ (5) The text of Zech. 915. needs some 
rearrangement (see Che. /O# 10582). ‘Stones of a 
diadem lifting themselves up over his land’ is nonsense. 
In pypownd probably p should be y, Glittering stones, 
used as amnlets (see PRECIOUS STONES), are meant. 

(6) ban, dégel, is rendered by EV ‘banner *in Cant. 24, 
(@ ragare), by ‘standard’ in Nu. 152 22, etc. (all P; 
réyua[BAFL]). EV also finds a denom. verb from bay 
in Ps. 205[6] Cant. 5106410. Gray thinks (/QR 11927) 


1 Schick (2DPV, 19157) observes that the name ‘Azz esh- 
skews, ‘eye of the sun,’ is popularly given to holes in prominent 
rocks. 

2 Thename dates from the fifteenth century. Itis the last well 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho before the dry desert is 
reached, and it is therefore assumed that the apostles must have 
drunk from it on their journey. 
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that the context of all the passages in Nu. is fully 
satisfied by the meaning ‘ company,’ whilst in some of 
them the sense ‘ standard’ is plainly unsuitable. The 
sense of ‘company,’ however, is even more difficult to 
justify than that of ‘banner.’! 434 in Nu. 12 10 is 
probably a corruption of 3373, ‘troop’ or ‘band’; the 
sense of the word in 1Ch. 74 2Ch, 2611 is strikingly 
parallel. No other course is open, for all the other 
passages adduced for the sense of ‘banner’ are, with 
the possible exception of those in Numbers, corrupt. 
This applies not only to Cant. 24, but also to the 
passages in which a denom. verb is assumed (6 
TeTayuévat, Cant. 6410), For an examination of these 
passages see Che. JOR 11232-236. 

In Cant. 24 read, “Bring me (so @) into the garden-house 
Qa773); I am sick from love. Stay me, etc.’ As to Ps. 
205[6], it is safe to say that ‘to set up banners in the name 
of Yahwb’ is an unnatural phrase (read Sag, ‘we exult’). The 
bridegroom in Canticles (610 etc.) is not ‘marked out by a 
banner above ten thousand’ (RVmg.); he may perhaps’ be 


2 


called ‘one looked up to, admired’; but more probably he was 
described in the original text as brbp ‘perfect (in beauty).’ 
The bride on her side is not called ‘terrible as bannered [hosts] * 
but ‘awe-inspiring as towers’; so at least a scribe, but not thk 
post himself, wrote. The corruption was a i early one. 

he scribe, seeking to make sense of half-effaced letters ‘which 


he misread #79°R, ‘terrible,’ bethought him of the figure in § zo, 
and inserted ni27399 ‘as towers.’ 

(c) nix, ’d¢2, is rendered ‘ensign’ by EV in Nu. 22 
(onuela or onwate [BAF], onpacia [L]),Ps. 744 (onpetor 
[Bab mg.in& NRT]), In the latter passage the ‘ ensigns’ 
have been supposed to be military standards with 
heathen emblems upon them,? which reminds us of a 
similar theory respecting the ‘abomination of desola- 
tion’ in Mt. 2415. The context of the passage in Ps., 
however, is very corrupt. 

Of all the above passages there are only two which 
are at once old and free from corruption—viz., Ex. 

The pole in the 

interpretation. Leta p Nua Bl Wis probably such as 

Tp “was commonly used for signals to 

collect the Israelites when scattered ; the banner in the 

former was a pole with some kind of (coloured?) cloth 4 
upon it to attract attention. 

Other terms which might be used for ‘banner’ were 
ph deren (Is. 3017), and nyp, mas’éth (Jer. 61, RV 
‘signal’). That bay also was so used in early times is 
more than can be stated safely, nor can we tell what 
distinction there may have been between ’é¢# and xés,5 
Tg. Jerus. (pseudo-Jon.) tells us that the standards were 
of silk of three colours, and had pictured upon them a 
lion, a stag, a young man, or a cerastes respectively. 
History to the writer of this Targum was not essentially 
different from poetry. T.K.C. 

Banners are frequently found on the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian monuments. Apart from the royal banner, 

each battalion or even each company in 
3. Parallels. Egypt had its own particular emblem, 
which took the form of a monarch’s name, a sacred 
boat, an animal, or some symbol the meaning of which 
is more or less doubtful.6 The standard was borne aloft 
npon a spear or staff, and carried by an officer who 
wore as an emblem two lions (to symbolise courage) 


1 It maybe mentioned that Friedr. Del. (Hed, Lang. 40; Prot. 
59-61) went too far in rendering Assyr. digd ‘banner’; it 
simply means, as his own Ass. WB states, ‘ the’ object of gaze, 
or of attention’ (on the Arabic and Syriac roots, cp Gray_2.c.). 

2 The Jews certainly regarded the mporouaé on the Roman 
standards as idols; see below. § 3. 

3 For an attempted restoration, see Che. Ps. (2), 

4 In Is. 3323 EV rightly renders 53 ‘sail‘; a coloured, 
decorated"sail is meant (Ezek. 277), 

5 Mr. S, A. Cook suggests that the pink in Nu. 22 may 
refer to clan-marks (cp CUTTINGS, § 6). 

6 See Goblet d’Alviellas’s Migration € Symbols, 220% In 
some cases the symbols may have been mere totems; for 
analogies cp Frazer, Zotemisi, 30. 
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and two other devices apparently representing flies. 
The standard of the Heta-fortress of Dapuru which 
figures in a representation of a siege consists of a shield 
upon a pole pierced with arrows (see EGyptT, fig. 4, 
col. 1223). Reference is made elsewhere (ISRAEL, § 90) 
to the courtesy with which the Roman procurators, 
in deference to Jewish prejudice, removed from the 
ensigns (onpata:) the ‘effigies’ (wporouat} of the 
emperor. It was not the ensigns themselves but the 
presence of the additional mporosal that was the cause 
of the Jewish sedition against Pilate (cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 
81, Bi. 927). See further, art. ‘Signa Militaria’ 
in Smiths Class, Dic¢., and art. ‘ Flag’ in BE), 
T. K, C.—S. A.C. 


EN-TAPPUAH (MBAPY | THHN Oadewe [B*), 
etc.), Josh. 177. See TAPPUAH, 2. 


EPANETUS (etrainetoc [Ti. WH]), ‘ my beloved, 
the first-fruits of Asia # unto Christ,’ as he is described 
in the salutation sent to him in Rom. 165, appears to 
have been Paul’s first convert in Ephesus, as Stephanas 
and his household were in Corinth ¢1Cor. 16z5). From 
his not being designated ‘kinsman’ it has been inferred 
that he was a Gentile. The name is of not uncommon 
occurrence in the East; ep C/G, 2953 (Ephesus), 3903 
(Phrygia). For the bearing which this name has upon 
the criticism of the epistle, see ROMANS, §§ 4, 10. Cp 
COLOSSIANS, § 4. 

In the lists of ‘the seventydisciples’ by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo-Hippolytus (see DiscipLe, § 3), Epenetus figures 
as Bishop of Carthage or Carthagena (Kapéayévys, Cariaginis). 
In the Greek Church he is commemorated with Crescens, 
Silas, and Andronicus on 30th July. 

EPAPHRAS (etrabpac [Ti. WH], an abbreviate! 
form of EparHropiTus [g.v.]), a faithful ‘minister 
didxovos), and ‘bond-servant’ (o8Aos) of Christ (Col. 
17 4x2), founder of the church at CoLossE [g¢.v., 
§ 2], and teacher in the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (see413}, Epaphras visited Paul in his 
captivity, and it is probable that the outbreak of false 
teaching in the Colossian church may have led him to 
seek Paul’s aid with the result that the epistle to the 
COLOSSIANS (see § 5, f} was written. Did Epaphras 
share Paul’s imprisonment during the writing of the 
epistle, or does ‘fellow-prisoner’ (6 gcuratypddwros ; 
Philem. 23) refer to merely a spiritual captivity? Cp 
the term ‘fellow-soldier’ (art. EPAPHRODXTUS) below, 
and see Milligan in Hastings‘ DB, 


EPAPHRODITUS (etracdpoAitoc [Ti. WH.], 
‘charming’), the delegate (amréoToNos, see APOSTLE, 
§§ 1 n., 3) of the Philippians, visited Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome and remained with him— to 
the detriment of his health (Phil. 223 7% 418), Paul’s 
estimate of him is summed up in the eulogy ‘my brother 
and fellow- worker and fellow- soldier’ (ddeA@év kab 
ouvepyorv kat cuvarpariairyy pov; 225). On his return 
Epaphroditus no doubt took with him the epistle to 
the PHILIPPIANS, the grave warnings of which (32) 
may have been due to the report he had brought (cp 
EPAPHRAS). It is by no means necessary to identify 
Epaphras and Epaphroditus : indeed, though they have 
several features in common (note, eg., “fellow-soldier ’ 
and ‘fellow-prisoner’) these are far outweighed by 
the points of difference. Epaphroditus is a common 
name in the Roman period. 


EPHAH(M8'Y,4 raida [BALQ™®], raibap[NAQ]). 
I. Perhaps rather mpy or mp, a Midianite clan ; 


Gen. 254 (yepap [A], yard. [DEL]); 1 Ch. 133 (yadep 
[B], yar@ap [A]). With Midian it is mentioned in Is. 


1 Can one compare the mysterious ‘hornet‘ which paved the 
way for the entrance of the tribes into Canaan (see HORNET)? 

2 TR ’Ayaias (cp AV) is certainly wrong; see Acuata (end). 

3 Notably the one to whom Josephus dedicated his “Antiqui- 
ties’ (Vita, § 76 5Ant. Pref., § 23 c. Ag. i. 9. 

4 According to Halévy (Journ, As. 7th ser. 103944), maby 
occurs as a personal name in the Safa inscriptions. 
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606 as being rich in camels, and as bringing gold and 
incense from Sheba. See MIDIAN. 

2, and 3. Calebite names ; 1 Ch. 2 46 (yauhanA [wadAaxy] [B*], 
yaa [y 7. ] [BPA], 1 yorda [x }[L]}; v 47. | 


EPHAH (BON; oidleli (Lev. 51z 620 Nu. 513 
285 Judg. 619 Ruth2z17 1S.124 1727 Ezek. 45130], 
metPON [Dt. 25147. Pr. 2010, Am., Zech., Ezek., 
etc. }).. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPKAI (*2'Y, Kr. ; *D, Kt. ; woe [NX]. -t [AL 
lode B, -e [Qmg-subé’ut vid], opui, Syr. Hex.™s- 
was), according to MT, aman of Netophah, whose 
sons were among the adherents of Gedaliah (Jer. 408+). 
In the parallel text, 2K. 2523, spy %22) is not found. 
Apparently ‘sons of . . . * (*mys3) is a corruption of 
a duplication of the following word ‘ Netophathite,' 
‘nowan (Che.); note the warning Pasék which pre- 
cedes. The Netophathite meant is SEXAIAH (¢,v., 3). 


EPHER (782, ‘gazelle,’ § 68, cp EPHRON; adep 
{BADEL]. 

1. A Midianite clan, Gen. 254 (agerp [L]); 1 Ch. 
133 (odep [BA], yo. [L]). Knobel and Delitzsch com- 
pare the Banu Gifar of the stem of Kinana in Hijaz; 
but if HANOCH (g.v., 1) has been rightly identified, 
Epher may very possibly be the modern ‘Of, which is 
near Hanakiya, between the Tihama mountain range 
and Aban (so Wetzstein; see Di.). Glaser (Sé&gze, 
2449), however, prefers to connect the name with the 
Appare of the inscriptions of Agur-bani-pal (AB 2223). 
From its mention in connection with Judah, E. 
Manasseh, and Reuben (see below), it is possible that 
various layers of the tribe of Epher were incorporated 
with the Israelites at a later time (cp Nold. in Schenkel, 
BL 4218. See Mip1aAn). 

2. b. Ezrah, of Jupau, rCh. 417(yadep [A], epep [L:]} 5 cp 
Epuron i, 3. 

3. A head of a subdivision of ManassEH, 1 Cb. 5 24 (odep 
[BA]; cp Epuron i., 2. 7 S.A. C. 

EPHES-DAMMIM (D%97 DAN; edepmem [B) 
adecaommein [A], acdeclAalmein [L, ; eae 
[Pesh.] } en TrEPATI AOMEIM Aaq-l, intnibus dommim 
[Vg.]; cp OS 35:12, 9623, 22618), or, if epkes be 
taken to mean ‘end [of],” Dammim is, according to 
MT, the name of aspot where the Philistines encamped, 
between SocoH 1, and AZEKAH (1S. 171). By Van 
de Velde (who is followed in Riehm's HW2B) it is 
identified with Damdén, on the N. side of the Wady 
es-Sant, E. of the Roman road to Bét Nettif; but a 
,different name for this ruin was obtained in the 
Ordnance Survey, and the name Damfn, if it occurs 
at all, seems to belong to a site nearer the high hills. 
Conder (PEFQ, 1875, p. 193), on the other hand, finds 
an echo of the name in Bé Fased (‘a place of bleeding '), 
which is close to Socoh (Shuwetkeh) on the SE. This 
will not do for the site of the encampment— for the 
reason given in Che. Aids, 85, n. I—but Conder's 
view is not that Bét Fased represents the site (Buhl, 
Geogr. go, n. 92), but that it is an echo of a name of 
the great valley of Elah (see ELAH, VALLEY OF) which 
arose out of the sanguinary conflicts that frequently 
occurred there. This is too fanciful a conjecture. 
We must, it would seem, either regard ‘in Ephes- 
dammim’ in 1 S.17z as (on the analogy of PASDAM- 
MIM) a corruption of oyp1 poya ‘in the valley of 
Rephaim' (or Ephraim; see REPHAIM), or else take 
-dammim to be a corruption of some proper name, 
ephes being in this case also a corruption of ppy, ‘ valley.’ 
The latter view is less probable, but hardly impossible. 

The Philistines appear to have encamped on the southern, 
and the Israelites on the northern side of the valley of Elah (see 
Che. Aids, 85), and, considering how often the same valley has 
more than one name, we may conjecture that the site of the 


Philistine ree ray was described as ‘in the valley of X'= 
‘in the valley of Elah' (or, 'terebinth-valley'). In 1 S.172 


some point in the valley of Elah is, mentioned as the site of the- 


encampment of the Israelites jbut in the valley of Elah' would 
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not improbably be inserted by the redactor from yz, 19, which 
verse seems to have come from another version of the tradition 
(see Klo.). 


The present writer, who prefers the former of the 
alternatives suggested above, supposes (1)that ‘in the 
valley of Rephaim' (or Ephraim) is a discrepant state- 
ment of the scene of the fight with Goliath, and (2) 
that it is the correct statement. Others may have an 
insuperable objection to this, and for their benefit 
another suggestion is made. It is not inconceivable 
that ‘ Valley of the Terebinth’ (nxn) was the name of 


that part of the valley in which David won his victory, 
whilst a larger section of the valley was called ‘ Valley 
of the red-brown [lands]'; cp ‘the ascent of the red- 
brown [hills],'- Josh. 157; red-brown in each case is 
sonia: ‘ Large patches of it (the ploughed land in the 
valley of Elah) were of a deep red colour, exceptional, 
and therefore remarkable’ (Miller, The Least of all 
Lands, 125). From pax to pyp7 is an easy step. 
H. P. Smith is hardly decisive enough in his rejection 
of Lagarde's ppn s»p2.t The torrent was of course 


dried up, and no longer a landmark. See ELAnH, 
VALLEY OF. T. K.c. 
EPHESIANS. See COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS. 


EPHESUS (edecoc [Ti. WH]; gent. "E¢éotos, 
EPHESIAN) lay on the left bank of the Cayster (mod. 
Kuchuk Mendere, Little Meander), about 6 

1. Early 1. from the sea, nearl site the island 

history. m. from the sea, nearly opposite the islan: 

of Samos. Long before the Ionian im- 

migration the port at the month of the river had 
attracted settlers, who are called Carians (Paus. vii. 2 6), 
but were probably the Hittites whose centre of power 
lay at Pteriain Cappadocia; see HITTITES, § 1177 To 
the E. of Mt. Koressos, in the plain between the 
isolated height of Prion (or Pion) and the eminence 
at the foot of which the modern village stands, there 
arose a shrine of the many-breasted Nature-goddess 
identified by the Greeks with their own Artemis (see 
DIANA). The population lived, in the primitive 
Anatolian fashion, in village groups (k@uor) round the 
shrine, on land belonging to it wholly or in part, com- 
pletely dominated by the priests. With the coming of 
the Ionians, who, after long conflict, established them- 
selves on the spur of Mt. Koressos now shown as the 
place of Paul's prison (ancient Athenzeum), began an 
obstinate struggle between the Oriental hierarchy and 
Hellenic political ideas, which were based upon the 
conception of the city (réAis). The early struggles of 
the immigrants with the armed priestesses perhaps gave 
rise to the Greek Amazon-legends. Even after actual 
hostilities had ceased, and the two communities had 
agreed to live side by side, this dualism continued to be 
the key to Ephesian history. The power of the priestly 
community remained co-ordinate with, or only partially 
subordinate to, that of the civic authorities ; 
the city and the temple continued to be 
ment. formally distinct centres of life and govern- 
ment (cp Curtius, Beztr, s. Gesch. u. Top. Kleinas., 14). 
The situation of the shrine, near one of the oldest ports 
of Asia Minor, at the very gateway of the East (Strabo, 
663) brought the worship into contact with allied Semitic 
cults. These and similar influences gave the Ephesian 
worship that cecumenic character which was its greatest 
boast (Acts 1927; Paus. iv. 318; Hicks, /zser. Brit. 
‘Mus. 482, see Ramsay, Class. Rev. 1893, p. 78 /.). 
Even apart from the existence of the Azeron, the greatness 
of Ephesus was assured; for, admirably placed as were 
all the Ionic cities (Herod. 1142), none were so fortunate 
as Ephesus, lying as she did midway between the Hermos 
on the N. (at the mouth of which was Smyrna) and the 
Meeander on the S. (port, Miletus). On the downfall 
of Smyrna, before the Lydians, about 58j B,c., and 


2. Govern- 


1 See BN 76, and ea Users. 76. For the grounds of this 
reading see Dr. T&S Ixxviii., 292, and note Dr.’s criticism on 
Lag. 
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the ruin of Phokaia and Miletus by the Persians in 494 
B.c., she inherited the trade of the Hermos and Mzeander 
valleys. The port had always suffered from the alluvium 
of the Cayster, and its ultimate destruction from that 
cause had been rendered inevitable by an unfortunate 
engineering scheme of Attalus II. Philadelphus, about 
acentury and ahalf before Strabo wrote; yet in Strabo's 
time and in that of Paul the city was the greatest em- 
porium of Asia (Str. 641,éurdpioy ofca péyiorov Tov 
kara Thy Acta rhy évrds ToD Tavpou ; reflected in Rev. 
1811-14). Shortly after Paul's visit the proconsul 
Barea Soranus tried to dredge the port (61A.D. ; 
Tac. Ann. 1623). Its commercial relations are illus- 
trated by the fact that even the medium (uldros) of 
Cappadocia was shipped from Ephesus, not from Sinope 
(Str. 540), and by the travels of Paul himself (Acts 18 
xg-2r 191; cp 1824}. Ephesus was the centre of Roman 
administration in Asia. The narrative in Acts reveals 
an intimate acquaintance with the special features of its 
position. As the Province of Asia was senatorial (Str. 
840), the governor is rightly called proconsul,!_ Being 
a free city, Ephesus had assemblies and magistrates, 
senate (@ovdyj), and popular assembly (éxxAyola) of its 
own; but orderliness in the exercise of civic functions 
was jealously demanded by the imperial system (Acts 
1940; cp Bull. Corr. Hell., 1883, p. 506). The 
theatre, which was probably the usual place of meeting 
for the assembly,? is still visible. Owing to the decay 
of popular government under the empire, the 'public 
clerk’ (ypapuareds Tob dyuov) became the most import- 
ant of the three ‘recorders,’ and the picture in Acts 
of the ‘ town-clerk's’ consciousness of responsibility, and 
his influence with the mob is true to the inscriptions 
(eg., C/G 2994, 2966, etc.). From its devotion to 
Artemis the city appropriated the title ‘ Neokoros' (Acts 
1935: vewxdpos, Zz. ‘temple-sweeper'), and, as the 
town-clerk said, its right to the title was notorious. 

The word Neokoros was 'an old religious term adopted and 
developed in the imperial cultus,’—z.e., under theempire the title 
Neokoros, or Neokoros of the Emperors was conferred by the 
Senate's decree at Rome, and was coincident with the erection 
of a temple and the establishment of games in honour of an 
Emperor. When a second temple and periodical games were, 
by leave of the Senate, established, in honour of a later Emperor, 
the ay became Sig Newxdpos (‘twice _Neokoros'), and even 
(zpis N.) ‘thrice Neokoros’ in inscriptions and on coins. 

ence under the empire not only Ephesns hut also Laodiceia 
and other Asiatic cities boasted the title. See Rams. His¢, 
Phryg. 158 ; Buchner, de Neocoria. 

Naturally Ephesus was the head of a conventus, — Le., 
it was an assize town (Plin. 527, ‘ Ephesuni vero, alterum 

lumen Asize, remotiores conveniunt '}; 
8. Importance. hence in Acts 1938 'the courts are 
open' (cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 102z, Strabo, 629). From its 
position as the metropolis of Roman Asia Ephesus was 
naturally a meeting-point of the great roads. 

On the one side a road crossing Mt. Tmé@les ran north-east- 
wards to Sardis, and so into Galatia (cp GALATIA). More 
eaporane was that which ran southwards into the Maander 
yalley. Ephesus was, therefore, the western terminus of the 

back-bone of the Roman road system '—the great trade route 
to the Euphrates by way of Laodiceia and Colosses (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. € AM 49), and the ‘ sea-end of the road along 
which most of the criminals sent to Rome from the province of 
Asia would be led' (Rams. C2, in R. £1p, 318); hence Ignatius, 
writing to the church there, says, 'ye are a high road of them 
that are on their way to die unto God' (2/2, 12, répodds éore 
Tov eis Medy avacpovpévov 5 Cp Rev. 176). 

It was, in part, by the route just described, that 
Paul on his Third journey reached Ephesus from the 
interior, avoiding, however, the towns of the Lycus 
valley by taking the more northerly horse-path over the 
Duz-bel pass, by way of Seiblia (Acts 191,deA@dyTa Ta 

1 Acts 1938, dvOvraroe; the plural is generic, although other.; 
take it to allude to P. Celer, imperial procurator, and the freed- 
man Helius, who may have remained in Asia with joint pro. 
consular power after murdering the proconsul Junius Silanys at 
the instigationof Agrippina, in 544,D,—Tac, Ann. 131; Lewin, 
Hasti Sacri, 

2 CpJos. Ant. xix. S2, Agrippa at Cresarea; Tac, Hist. 2 so, 
“tum Antiochensium theatrum ingressus, ubi illis consultare mos 
est. ..73 Jos. B/ vii. 33; Cic. Pro Flacc 7,816 ;Philostr. 22. 
Afoll. 410 (p. 147), Hyer HAckiay racay emt 7d Géarpov, of Ephesus. 
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dvwrepixcd pépn. See Rams. Ch, in R. Emp. 94). 
True to his principle, Paul went to the centre of Roman. 
life; and along the great lines of communication, with- 
out his personal intervention. his message spread east-~ 
wards into the Lycus valley (see COLOSSE, HIERAPOLIS, 
LAODICEA). All the ‘seven churches'? of Rev. 1-3 
were probably founded at this period, for all were great 
trade centres and in communication with Ephesus. The 
labours of subordinates were largely responsible for their 
foundation, perhaps in all cases, though it is only in one 
group that evidence is forthcoming (Col. 17 4x2-17). 
The position of Ephesus as the metropolis of Asia is. 
clearly reflected in her primacy in the list (Rev. Izz 21). 
In this way, 'all they which dwelt in Asia heard the 
word . . . both Jews and Greeks’ (Acts 19 x0). 

Jews we should expect to find in great numbers at 
Ephesus. As early as 44B.c., Dolabella in his consul- 
ship had granted them toleration for their rites and 
Sabbath observance, and safe conduct in their pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 10x2); they must then have 
been arich community to have been able to buy these- 
favours. Their privileges were confirmed by the city 
({zzd,, 1025), and subsequently by Augustus (id. xvi. 
627). To them, as usual (cp Acts, § 4), was Paul's 
first message on both visits (Acts 18rg 198); but the 
good-will with which he had been welcomed on his 

“ first appearance (Acts 1820) cooled, 
4. Attitude to and he was compelled at He to take 
Christianity. his teaching from the synagogue to the 
philosophical 'school of one Tyrannus' (Acts 199, 
Siadreyduevos éy TH TXOAT Tupdvvov-—‘ from the fifth 
to the tenth hour' added by D—.e., after the usual. 
teaching hours; cp Bull, Corr. Hell., 1887, p. 400; 
Rams. Expos. March, 1893, p. 223). 

Soon Paul came into collision with the beliefs and. 
practices peculiar to the place in a twofold manner. 

Ephesus was a centre of the magical arts of the East. 

It is significant that the earliest Ephesian document extant 
deals with the rules of augury (6th cent. B.c. ; Jase, Brit. Mus, 
68). Theso-called 'Ephesian letters’ (Edéove ypdumara) were: 
mystic symbols engraved upon thestatue of the goddess (Eustath. 
Od. 14); they were inscribed upon tablets of terra-cotta or other 
material, and used as amulets (Athen. 12548, éy oxurapiots- 
parrotor ddpwr "Edeoyia yodupara Kadd). hen pronounced 
they were regarded as powerful charms, especially effective in 
cases of possession by evil spirits (cp Plut. Swe. vii. 54: of 
payor, Tous Saiporigomevous Kedevovor 7a "Eddota ypdupata 
katadéyey kat svoudcey). The study of these symbols was an 
elaborate pseudo-science. 

The miracles ascribed to Paul were therefore clearly- 
designed to meet the circumstances; they were. 
‘special’ (Acts 1911 : o} ras TuXoUcas)—the expulsion 
of diseases and of evil spirits by means of ‘hand-- 
kerchiefs or aprons’ (covddpea # orpuxlyOia) which- 
are, possibly, to be connected with Paul's own daily 
labour for his living (1 Cor. 412 : komidpev épyafipevot 
rats idiais xepoly; 1 Thess. 29). Especially was his. 
power brought into comparison with that claimed by 
the Jewish exorcists (see EXORCISTS), as previously in 
Paphos (Acts 136); although in the story of the sons 
of Sceva and the burning of the treatises on magic 
there are considerable difficulties—'the writer is here 
rather a picker-up of current gossip, like Herodotus, 
than areal historian’ (Rams. S#, Paul, 273). 

In the second place, the new teaching came into- 


collision with the popular worship. Even before 
the great outbreak, fierce opposition must have 
been encountered from the populace (1Cor. 1532: 


eOnpiouaxnoa, ‘1 fought with beasts '—a word which 
contains a mixture of Roman and Greek ideas : the 
Platonic comparison of the mob to a beast, Rep. 493, 
and the death of criminals in the circus; cp 1 Cor. 49: 
6 deds Huds rods drogrbdous eoydrous drédetev, ws 
ériOavariovs, and v, 313). In the conviction that 'a 
great door and effectual' was opened in the province, 
in spite of there being ‘many adversaries’ (1 Cor. 
1 [* From the seven letters, chap. 1, we see how carefully 
the author had studied the situation in the Christian com- 
munities accessible to him.’—Jtilicher, Hin. 1 das NT, 169.) 
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1687 , the apostle had resolved to remain at Ephesus 
until Pentecost (of 57 A.p, probably). The great festival 
of the goddess occurred in the month Artemision (C/G, 
2954) = Mar.-Apr. ; but whether it must be brought into 
connection with the riot or not is uncertain. The 
opposition did not originate with the priests, but was 
organised by the associated tradesmen engaged in the 
manufacture of ‘shrines’ (vaot), led by Demetrius who 
was one of the chief employers of labour (Acts 1924; 
see DIANA, § 2). Such trade-guilds (épya, épyaciac) 
were common in Asia Minor.' — It is clear, however, that 
the riot was badly orgdnised (see Acts 1932). 

The watchword, 'Great is Artemis’ (Meydd\yn % 
Apress} raised by the workmen, diverted the excite- 
ment of the populace, and the demonstration became 
anti-Jewish (a.34) rather than directly and especially 
anti-Christian. Thenationality of Gaius and Aristarchus 
(Macedonians, AV; Aristarchus alone Macedonian 
according to some few MSS, Gains in that case being 
the Gains of Derbe of Acts 204; cp GAIUS, 2) would tend 
in the same direction so long as Paul remained invisible 
(z. 30), as, apart from the Romans, the Jews formed the 
only conspicuous foreign element in the city, and one 
notoriously hostile to the popular cult. The solicitude 
of ‘certain Asiarchs’ (a.31; cp Euseb. W& 415; see 
ASIARCH) for the apostle is significant, as they were 
the heads of the politico-religious organisation of 
the province in the cult of Rome and the Emperor; 
whence we must infer that neither the imperial 
policy nor the feeling of the educated classes was 
opposed to the new teaching as yet. The town-clerk’s 
speech is virtually an agelogia for the Christians. 
It is true that a very different view has been 
suggested (Hicks, Expos. June 1890; cp Rams. 
Expos. July 1890), in which Demetrius the silversmith 
is identified with the Demetrius named as President of 
the Board of Neopoioi (‘temple-wardens,' Zzscr, Brit. 
Mus. 578). Hicks supposes that the priests persuaded 
the Board to organise the riot, and that the honour voted 
in the inscription to Demetrius and his colleagues was 
in recognition of their services in the cause of the god- 
dess. Apart from the doubt attaching to the restoration 
N[eorotoi], and to the date of the decree, the theory 
does not show why the priests acted by intermediaries 
who were civil not religious magistrates ; nor how frade 
interests were affected—;. e., it involves the assumption 
that the author of Acts misconceived the situation, and 
in recasting his authority altered veorroids "Apréusdos into 
motiey vaods dpyupots "Apréusdos. Further, in order to 
explain the difference between the friendly attitude of 
the Asiarchs and the supposed hostility of the priests, it 
is necessary to assume that the Asiarchs represented a 
different point of view from that of the native hierarchy. 
There is no evidence that they represented the point of 
view of the Roman governors, and probably they had 
themselves previously held priesthoods of local cults 
before becoming Asiarchs : they represented the view 
of the upper classes generally, one which prevailed out- 
side Jewish circles wherever Paul preached (for com- 
plete discussion, see Rams. Ck. 22 Rom, Emp, 112 f-). 

The short visit during the voyage from Corinth to 
Ceesarea at the close of the Second journey, and the two 
and a half years' labour there during the Third journey, 
together with the interview with the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus on the return voyage (Acts 2017}, form the 
only record of Paul's personal contact with Ephesus, 
unless we admit the inferences drawn from the Pastoral 
Epistles.? 


1 Cp ClG 3208: ot év "Eddow epydra. mpomvrctrar, See 
especially Thyatira, where we have, among others, xaAxets, 


xaAxorimot. Possibly classification by trade was pre-Greek— 
Herod. 193—the tribe being a Greekintroduction ; Rams. Hist. 
Phryg, \r05. CpOxyrhyncus Papyri, vol. i. p. 85—retums of 


stock in trade by Esypuan guilds, cowdy tv yaAKoKoAAnTOv, 
Tay CudoTwray, etc. See Menadier, Zphes. 28. 

% [The Pastoral Epistles, though they may possibly contain 
fragments of genuine letters of Paul (worked up with fecdoni), 
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Philem. 22 (‘prepare me also a lodging’ » cp Phil. 2 24) 
expresses an expectation of visiting Colossa, which inevitably 
implied a visit to Ephesus. 1 Tim.13 implies that this in- 
tention was realised, and perhaps there are hints also of a fourth 
visit : some reconstruct the fragmentary picture of these years 
so as to give even a fifth or a sixth visit (Conybeare and Howson 
2547) before the final departure for Nicopolis by way of 
Milcius and Corinth (2 ‘Lim. 420). 

On the destruction of Jernsalem the surviving apostles 
and leading members of the church found refuge in 


Asia, and for a time Ephesus became virtu- 


A aeteA ally the centre of the Christian world. 
Sal vprew and PHILipP, with Aristion and 
times. OWN the Elder, had their abode here; in 


this circle Polycarp passed his youth. 

The modern name of Ephesos(Ayasaluk) is a corruption of 
Ayos Theolégos ("Aysos @eoAdyos), the town being named in 
Byzantine times from the great Church of St. John the Divine, 
built. by Justinian on the site of an earlier edifice : its ruins are 
visible on the height above the modern village (op Procop. de 
4d. 51; Rams. Hist. Geagr. AM, 110). This church became 
the centre of a town, Ephesus itself being gradually abandoned. 
The plain has thus reverted to its original condition, the miserable 
remnant of the population now occupying the site of the sanc- 
tuary of Artemis founded by the prehistoric settlers, whilst the 
site of the Greek and Roman Ephesus is a desert (Rev. 25), 

See Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877, for the excavations 
(now resumed in the town by the Vienna Arch. Inst.; cp 

eas Atheneum, no. 3677; Class. Rev. April 

6. Bibliography. 1900). For history, Curtius, Beith, es 
Gesch. 2. Top. Kleinastens, 18/2, but Guhl's Zphesiaca, 1843 
is still valuable. The epi; raphic results of Wood's labours are 
given in Greek Iuscr. of Bri. Mus. 3. Consult also Zimmer- 
mann, Ephesos tm ersten Christ. Jahrhundert; Weber, Guide 
du Foyageur d tiphése (Smyrna, 1891), with good maps (plan of 
Ephesus after Weber in Handbook to Asia Minor, Murray, 
1895, is 96); good article, with good views and maps, by Benn- 
dorf(‘ Topographische Urkunde aus Ephesos'’), in Festschrift fiir 
i, Kiepert, 1898. W. J. W. 

EPHLAL (Sop, meaning ?), a Jerahmeelite name, 
1Ch.237. The MT is virtually supported by & (apaunnr, 
-7 3 [B], of\ad [A]—A, M from A), but the name was per- 
haps originally theophorous. Read, therefore, bydx, an 
abbreviated form of nbpry (see ELIPHELET), or, more 
probably, Sypbys (cp &" edgaed), See ELPAAL, and 
cp 6's readings there cited. S. ALC. 

EPHOD (TBS, “IBN; in Pent. @4L, etrwmic, 
Vg. superhumerale; in Judg. and 18. epoya, epwaA 
ephod; in 2S, 614 1 Ch. 1527 cToOAH, but edoyaA [L} 
in 1 Ch.; Hos.34 1épate:a [BAQ]), a Hebrew word 
(éphod) which the English translators have taken over as 
a technical term. The word is used in the historical 
books in two meanings, the connection between which 
is not clear. 

The boy Samuel ministered before Yahwé, 'girt with 
a linen ephod’ (33 15x yan, 1S.228); in the same 
garb. David, when he brought the ark up 
to Jerusalem, danced before Yahwé with 

garment. all his might (2S.614; in 1Ch. 15275 
the words are a gloss). It was long the accepted 
opinion that the linen ephod was the common vestment 
of the priests; but in 1S.2218 'linen' (bad)is a 
gloss (see @®, as also@t in 1S. 218), and the other 
passages usually alleged in support of the theory speak 
of dearing or carrying the ephod, not of wearing it (see 
below, § 2). This ephod was manifestly a scanty gar- 
ment, for Michal taunts David with indecently exposing 
himself like any lewd fellow. It was probably not a 
short tunic, as is generally thought, but a loin-cloth 
(repl{wua) about the waist; Samuel's tunic (byp) is 
mentioned separately, and the verb rendered 'gird' (43m) 
is used in Hebrew not of belting in an outer garment, 
but only of binding something (girdle, sword-belt, loin- 
cloth) about the loins ; additional support is given to 
this view by the shape of the high priest's ephod (see 
below, § 3). David's assumption of this meagre garb 
on an occasion of high religious ceremony may perhaps 
have been a return to a primitive costume which anti- 
quity had rendered sacred, as the pilgrims to Mecca 


1. Asa 


are un-Pauline in laveueee and in theological position, nor can 
they he fitted into a chronology of the life of Paul. See 
Julicher (@/. c##., § 13), and cp Pastora. EpistLes.—Ep. ] 
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to-day must wear the simple loin-cloth (‘ésdr; see 
GIRDLE, 1), which was once the common dress of the 
Arabs. 

The ephod was used in divining or consulting Yahwe, 
Of this there is frequent mention in the history of 
2, The ephod- Saul and David a 5. rie bis [6] a 

cp v3 236g 807); see also Hos.34. 
oracle. From the passages in 1S, it appears 
that the ephod was carried by the priest (14318 @, 
cp 236); to carry the ephod is the distinction of 
the priesthood (2218 @), one of its chief prerogatives 
(228). When Saul or David wishes to consult Yahwb, 
the priest brings the ephod to him; he puts an inter- 
rogatory which can be answered categorically (1437 
2310-12 308), or a simple alternative, or a series of 
alternatives narrowing the question by successive exclu- 
sion (1436-42, cp 1020-22). The priest manipulated the 
ephod in some way; Saul breaks off a consultation by 
ordering the priest to take his hand away (1419). The 
response, as we should surmise from the form of the 
interrogatory, was given by lot; inl44zf. (6c¢p 18) the 
lot is cast with two objects, named respectively Urim 
and Thummim (see URIM). That the ephod was part 
of the apparatus of divination may be inferred also 
from its frequent association with the TERAPHIM [¢.v. ] 
(Judg.17 7. Hos. 34; cp Ezek. 2121 [26] Zech. 102). 

The passages in Samuel, whilst leaving no doubt 
concerning the use of the ephod, throw little light upon 
its nature. They show, however, that it was not a 
part of the priests’ apparel; it was carried, not worn 
(xiv never means ‘ wear’ a garment; cp also 236, ‘in 
his hand'), and brought (yrs, 'bring near') to the 
person who desired to consult the oracle. Other pass- 
ages seem to lead to a more positive conclusion. At 
Nob the sword of Goliath, which had been deposited in 
the temple as a trophy, was kept wrapped up in a 
mantle 'behind the ephod,' which must, therefore, be 
imagined as standing free (1.21 9[z0]).? InJudg.17f. 
ephod and teraphim in one version of the story are 
parallel to geseZ and massékah (idol) in the other. It is 
natural, though not necessary, to suppose that the ephod 
was something of the same kind, and the association of 
ephod with teraphim elsewhere (Hos.34) is thought to 
confirm this view. Gideon's ephod (made of 1700 
shekels of gold) set np (aya, cp 18.52 25. 617 [of the 
ark]; cp ldptew) at Ophrah, where, according to the 
deuteronomistic editor, it became the object of idolatrous 
worship Jndg. 827), was plainly an idol, or, more pre- 
cisely, an agalma, of some kind. Many scholars infer 
that the ephod in Judg. 82717 f. and 1S.21g9 was an 
image of Yahwé;4 and some think that a similar 
image is meant in all the places cited above where the 
ephod is used in divining.4 We should then imagine 
a portable idol before which the lots were cast. See 
below, 8§ 3 (end), 4. 

In P the ephod is one of the ceremonial vestments of 
the high Driest enumerated in Ex.284. The pattern 
for the ephod is given in 2867; the 


creates a fabrication is recorded in 392 7. (=@ 
pri pe 360 7), the investiture of Aaron in 


295 Lev.87. The description is not 
altogether clear; nor do the accounts of those who had 
(probably) seen the high priest in his robes afford much 
additional light.® 


1 MT (so @A) substitutes the ark (778); as in1K.226. See 
ARK, col. 305, n. 

2 It is possible, however, that 26/ad has here been substituted 
for another word (perhaps d7éx, 'ark'), for reasons similar to 
those which led & to omit the words altogether (they have been 
introduced in many codd. from Theodotion). 

® See Moore, Judges, 381. 

4 If the words ‘before me' (199) in 18.228 are oe ee they 
exclude this nypothesis; see, however, @BAL and Pesh. 

5 Ecclus. 45 to Heh.; 2. Avrist., ed. Schmidt, in Merx, 
Archiv, 1271 f. , Philo, De Monarch. 25 7 (ii. 2257 Mangey), 
Vit. Mosis, 31x fF. Gi. 1gt Z-); Jos. BJ v.57; Ant. iit, 75. 
See also Jerome, Ad Fabiolam, ep. 6415; Ad Marcellam, 
ep. 29. 
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Braun (De vestitw sacerdotume, 1698, p. 462 77), whom most 
scholars since his day have followed, held that the ephod con- 
sisted of two pieces, one covering the front of the body to a little 
below the waist, the other the hack; two shoulder straps (p53) 
ran up from the front piece on either side of the breastplate, 
and were attached to the back by clasps on the shoulders ; a 
hand, woven in one piece with the front of the ephod, passed 
around the body under the arms and secured the whole. 

Others conceive of the ephod as an outer garment covering 
the body from the arm-pits to the hips, firmly hound on by its 
aed and supported by straps over the shoulders, some ng 
ike a waistcoat with a square opening in front for the insertion 
of the breastplate.1 This view 1s incompatible with the descrip- 
tions in Exodus, especially with the directions for the making 
and the use of the hand (38 827 29 5); against Braun's theory it 
must he noted that nothing is said in the text about a back piece, 
nor is there anything to suggest that the ephod was made in two 
parts ; 288 again seems to exclude such a construction. 


As far as we can now understand the description, 
the high priest's ephod appears to have been a kind 
of apron, tied around the waist by a band or girth 
(<0 — wom cingulum) ; from the corners of the apron 
two broad shoulder-straps (mbna) were carried up to 
the shoulders, and there fastened (to the robe, by) by 
two brooches set with onyx stones.2. The oracle-pouch 
(pawn jen, EV ‘breastplate of judgment’; cp BREAST- 
PLATE ii. col. 607) was permanently attached by its 
corners to the shoulder-straps, filling the space between 
them, and on its lower border meeting the upper edge of 
the ephod proper. The high priest's ephod may then be 
regarded as a ceremonial survival of the primitive loin- 
cloth (220d bad; see above, § 1) worn by Samuel and 
David,® precisely as a Christian bishop at one time wore 
—as the Pope does still—overhis alb a succinctorium 
with its zona, the two ends falling at his left side.4 

The fact that the apparatus of the high-priestly 
oracle, the yawn yen with the sacred lots, was per- 
manently attached to the ephod recalls the use of the 
ephod by the priests of Saul and David in divining (see 
URIM); and the most natural explanation is that it 
also is asurvival. This is, of course, impossible if the 
ephod in Samuel was an image (see above, § 2); but 
the latter conjecture is not so certainly established that 
the evidence of P may not be put into the scales against 
it.5 

Various hypotheses have been proposed to connect 
the different meanings and uses of ephod in the OT. 
4. Attempted It is possible that the Primitive ephod 

F —acorner of which was the earliest 
explanations. aera : 
pocket— was used as a receptacle for 
the lots, from which they were drawn, or into which 
they were cast (see Prov. 1633); and that when it was 
no longer a common piece of raiment it was perpetuated 
in this sacred use, not worn, but carried by the priest ; 
the ephod and oracle-pouch of the high priest would 
then preserve this ancient association. The ephod of 
Gideon— perhaps also the ephod in the temple at Nob 
—was, however, an agaima of an entirely different 
character; what relation there may be between the 
ephod-garment and the ephod-idol, it is not easy to 
imagine.6 In both cases we must admit the possibility 

1 Dillmann, Ex. 1. Leu. 8) 334: Nowack, HA 21187; 
Driver in Hastings’ DB, s.v.; cp Saadia, Ahulwalid. The 
figures in Lepsius’ Denkmdler (3 224 & d, 222 h, 274 6),in which 
Ancessi, followed by Dillm. and others, would see an Egyptian 
ephod of this form, represent, not a ceremonial dress, hut simply 
body armour of two familiar types. ‘ 

2°The interpretation 'shoulder-cape, ‘ Schulterkleid,' found 
in some recent works is a mechanical mistranslation (through 
Old Latin and Vg. superhumevale) of & éswpis, which is not 
a garment covene the shoulders, but one open on the shoulders 
and Suppor) rooches or shoulder-straps (émwp ies). 

3 Rashi (on Ex, 2847: 40 end) likens the ephod of the 
high priest to a woman's szcezzé, two pieces of cloth, in front 
and behind, on a band or belt. 

4 See Marriott, Vestiartune Christianum, 153, 165 7; that 
the original use of the succinctorium was not forgotten, see 
Innocent III,, De sacro altaris mysterio, lib, 1, ¢. 52. : 

5 Thealternative is that the union of the ephod with the Urim 
and Thummim is an artificial combination suggested to the 
author of P by the passages in Samuel themselves. P, it is 
thought, knew nothing about the true nature of the old ephod 
or the Urim and Thummim. : : : 

§ For the etymological explanation by J. D. Michaelis, see 
below; cpalso Smend. A T Rel gesch, 41 n. 
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that @héd has supplanted a more offensive word, 
possibly é/ohim; cp the substitution of drdnz, ‘ark,’ 
for éphéd in 18, 1418 1K.226. See ARK, § 6,n. I. 

The etymology of é@péd is obscure; the verb 35x 
(Ex. 295 Lev. 87) is generally regarded as denominative. 
Lagarde’s derivation from a root 45) is formally un- 
impeachable ; but his explanation, ‘garment of ap- 
proach to God,’ is inadmissible (Ueders. 178). J. D. 
Michaelis conjectured that Gideon’s ephod-idol was so 
called because it had a ‘ coating’ (ADR, ‘cp Ex. 288 392) 
of gold over a wooden core (cp Is. 30 22).1 This theory 
has been widely accepted, and extended to the whoie 
class of supposed oracular ephod-idols; but the com- 
bination is very doubtful. Even in Isaiah it is quite 
possible that an actual garment may be meant. 

See the authors cited above in the notes, and in Moore, 
Judges, 381, Older monographs : R. D. Carpzov, ‘De Ponti- 

: ficum Hebrzorum vestitu sacro,’ in Ugolini, 

6. Literature. Thesaurus, 12 785 77. ; Ugolinus, ‘Sacer- 

dotium Hebraicum,' Tes, 13135 7% (opinions 

of Jewish scholars in extenso); cp Maimonides (Kélé hamig- 

dish9 9G), ib. 81002 G3 especially Braun, De Vestitu 

Sacerdotum, ii, 6; Spencer, De Leg. lib. iii, diss. 7, c. 3 ; further, 

Ancessi, Annales de philos. chrétienne, 1872; Konig, Red, 

fist. € [svael, 107 Va Sellin, Beitr. zur isr. u. jud. Kel. ii. 
liigf5 van Hoonaé er, Le sacerdoce Lévitigue, 370 f. (99) 

G. F. M. 

EPHPHATHA (eddada [Ti. WH]), an Aramaism 
used by Jesus according to Mk. 734}. It is glossed by 
dtavotxyPyrt, and is properly the passive (Ethpe’el or 
Ethpa'al—opinions differ) of nn, ‘to open.’ 

The assimilation of the p before 5 can be paralleled in later 
Aramaic; but it would perhaps be simpler to suppose that 
the older reading was (correctly) E8PAGA. See Kau. Gram. 
io, Dalm. Grav. 202, 222. 


EPHBAIM 


Name (§ 1A} Origin § 6-2) 
Land (§ 3.4) History (§ 974) 
Peaple 5,4) P’s statistics (88 10-12) 


Ephraim (DDS ; § 100; on meaning of name see 
below, § 23 edpaim, ig ciara alg. 8 “eM 32 on 
ae entilic raimite rathite see 
i. Application Foley, 8g y [end], iy the common 
designation in Hosea (originally oftener 
than now) of the northern kingdom of Israel. This usage 
was not confined, however, tonorthern writers. It occurs 
also in Isaiah and Jeremiah 4 and in post-exilic prophets 
and poets.* There is no evidence that the name was used 
by other nations. The Moabites called the northern 
kingdom ‘ Israel’ (M/J,Z. 5) ; the Assyrians called it Bit 
Humri (cp OMRI), or Israel (cp Ahabbu Sir’ilai). Nor 
does ‘Ephraim’ in this sense occur in the earlier 
historical books.5 The explanation probably is that it 
was not acorrect, formal style. An orator may speak 
of ‘ England’; a diplomatist must say * Great Britain.’ 
The form of the name suggests that it is really geo- 
graphical (cp the many place-names ending in aim 
[NaMEs, § 107], and, for the prefixed &, such names as 
Ahlab, Achshaph; cp also Achzib). 
‘ 9 4 + 4 it is S 
tate, Gude diay and Wedd Eenetc> many be oor 
(see Epnraim [Woop oF]}; but ‘Mount Ephraim’ (9px sn)é 
occurs over thirty times (cp Mt. Gilead), and it is si a ficant 


that we never hear of ‘house of Ephraim’ (as we do of ¢ house 
of Juseph ’).7 





1 SeeIpor, § 5. 

2 The following forms occur in Josephus : for the eponym 
eppaty.; for the tribe eppaxuis; variants eppays, -ady, -a6y, -avy, 
“OLN, -O.Lpn. ; 

3 Ezekiel is uncertain. 

4 Cp Ecclus, 4721, ‘out of Ephraim a kingdom of violence’ 
(opr nanp DDN j_and v. 23). 

5 Statistics “as to the urrence of the name may now he 
found conveniently collected in W. Staerk, Studien, 184-86. 

§ For ‘#47 we have in Obad. 19’x piv. If the text of these 
two words is correct (see NEGEB),, We Must give yz, the mean- 
ing it has in Assyrian (S¢@#), yiz. mountain (for other cases see 
FIELD, 9. 

7 The late passage, Jndg. 10g, cannot he considered an 
exception. The phrase is artificial, modelled after others. 8 
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Against the view that Ephraim is the name of @ 
district the absence of such a place-name from the 
Egyptian records is of no significance. They mention, 
on the whole, towns rather than districts. Nor need 
we consider seriously the suggestion (Niebuhr, Gesch. 
lesr) that there may be in Egypt a trace of Ephraim 
as the name of a people—viz. in the ‘(A)pury, repeatedly 
discussed in relation to Israel (the ‘Hebrews’; cp 
HEBREW, § 1), since Chabas called attention to them, 
in 1862 (A/él. Fegypt. 42 f-).1_ The objections to such 
a view —initial‘aim for ’aleph® and certain facts about 
the ‘{A)pury—are obvious (so, strongly, WMM). 

The occurrence in a document of Egyptian ‘a/#% for initial 
Semitic ’aéeph, is not indeed impossible, as is proved by the 
singular case of the similar name Achshaph (see above) ;4 hut 
that must be regarded simply as a blunder of the scribe who 
wrote the papyrus(WMM As. w. Bur. 173). Thename ‘(A)pury 
occurs too often for there to be any uncertainty about its 
spelling and it is always with ‘azz. 

Phonetically, therefore, the equation is indefensible. Nor is 
there in favour of it any positive argument. We find‘(A)pury in 
the time of Ramses II. (cp Eaypr, § 58) in the (eastern) Borders 
of Egypt where a persistent tradition says that Joseph, which, 
as we shall see, 1s practically equivalent to bee a was 
settled (cp JosEPH i.); hut ‘(A)pury are mentioned as early as 
the thirteenth and as late as the twentieth dynasty, and there 
is nothing to suggest their being connected with a special 
movement towards Canaan. 

It is most probable, therefore, that ‘Ephraim’ is 
strictly the name of the central highlands of W. 
Palestine. The people took the name of the tract in 
which they dwelt, just as their neighbours towards the 
S. were called ‘men of the south,’ ‘sons of the south’ 
(see BENJAMIN, § 1). Ephraim would thus be simply 
the country of Joseph ; called his son, as Gilead is called 
the son of Machir. It is just possible that Machir, too, 
was at onetime used in a wider sense, more nearly 
equal to Joseph; J’s story says (Gen. 37284, cp 454) 
that it was because Joseph was sold (Ror Fats] yn) that 
he was found living in Egypt (2p, Machir= sold’).7 
WhenJosephwas regardedas consisting definitelyof three 
collections of clans-~Machir (Manasseh), Ephraim, and 
Benjamin — the main body retained the name Ephraim. 

The gentilic occurs seldom Gee 125 1S. 11 1K. 1126) in 
MT, and the text is doubtful (see below, § 5, i.). Analogy would 
lead us to expect Epbrite (45x*; cp sy from p»yp3 omn 
from pry); but the form used is Ephrathite (745), as if from 
a noun Ephrah. ‘Ephraimite” (losh 1610 [AV Oe 12.46 
[AV], v. 5 [EV] is an invention of EV. ‘Ephrathite’ in Judg. 
125 1s probably genuine (eppafecrys [B], ex tov eppary [AL]) 
in the sense of * belonging to Mount Ephraim.’ 

i, From the days of Hosea (13:5, x5) and the Bless- 
ings of Jacob (Gen. 49) and of Moses (Dt. 33) men 
have seen in the name Ephraim a fitting 
designation for the central district of 

of name, Palestine,? ‘fair and open,’ fertile and 
well-watered ; and modern scholars (¢.9., We., Adriss 
@d. Gesch. 5) regard the name as originally a Hebrew 


omits ‘house of.’ The Chronicler speaks of the ‘sons of 
Ephraim ’ (x 955), 2 Ch. 28 12. 

For the literature see reff. in Kittel, Gesch. 1166 n. 2, Marq. 
Chronologische Untersuch, 57 n. 124. 

2 Another phonetic piecton, that medial 5 is normally repre- 
sented by £ not 4 (so WMM, As. 2. Zur. 93), is not decisive. 
P also appears, for example, Bai-tj-tu-pa-ira= yp ma (pap. 
Anast. i, 223). e 

3 Brugsch compared the Midianite ‘Epher, spy Mees °76, p- 71). 

4 Achshaph occurs in the list of towns in°‘Upper Rtnu of 
Thotmes 111. (no. 40} normally as ’-2-saf; but in pap. Anast. 
i. 214 it appears as ‘-4-sa-pz (initial y). 

5 As the Egyptian pronunciation of ‘ai was less emphatic 
than the Canaanite it might be thought possible that an emphatic 
Semitic ’22ep% should sometimes be represented in Egyptian by 
ain, What is found, however, is the converse efisce™ Bayptien 
*aleph for Semitic 'sin,-and it is hardly possible to believe that. 
in the case of people for many centuries in the employment of 
the Egyptians a name which was spelled by the Egyptians 
with initial y invariably, really began with ». 

6 It has even been argued that ‘(A)pury 1s never a race name 
(Mcyer, GA, 297, n. 2; Maspero, Hist. azc. 2443, n. 3 5 but 
not so Erman W. M. Miller). : 

7 The place) of the incident of the sale in the life of Joseph is 
referred to elsewhere. See JosErn ti, § 3. 

8 E applies the etymology differently (Gen. 41 52 : ‘fruitful 
in the land of my affliction’ [»»3y]); and again, Josepbus (422. 
ii. 61[§ 92]): ‘restoring’ (aod.Sovs), “because of the restoration 
(8:4, 70 a&rodoP vat) ‘to the freedom of his forefathers.‘ 


2, Meaning 
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appellative meaning ‘fertile tract.’1 Formally this is 
plausible (see above, § 1), and, as we shall see (§ 3/-), 
such a name is fitting— it would be eminently 
fitting on the lips of Hebrew immigrants from the 
Steppes. The Arabs called the beautiful plain of 
Damascus* the gi¢a, and this has become a_ proper 
name (el-Ghitta). Compare the (very different) name 
given to the parched tract S. of Judah (see NEGEB). 
Other possible explanations, however, should not be 
overlooked. 

ii. If 75¥ means ‘ earth,'3 Gesenius in connecting ‘Ephraim’ 
with 45s. may have been wrong only in interpreting the termina- 
tion aimasa dual ending, and ‘Ephraim’ may have meant ‘ the 
loamy tract.’ The Assyrian ef7 may he 7px, not DN, 

iii, A slightly different explanation would be reached if we 
followed the hint of the Mishnic Hebrew “EN (Euxt. 72N); cp 
Besa 57: ‘Domestic animals (p)779) are such as pass the 
night in the city (q»y3), pastoral animals (m)43751%9) are such as 
pass the night in the open (4nx4);’ also Pesikta 86: ‘[Exod. 
3424} teaches that thy cow may pasture in the open (q5N2).’ 
If this sense for 45x was old, ‘Ephraim’ might mean the 
country where the earlier settlers in Palestine had not yet 


built (many) cities (cp below, § 7ii.).  opx, AHN in the Talmud 
means “meadow.’ 


On the other hand, the interpretation of geographical 
names is proverbially precarious (cp CANAAN, § 6, 
ARAM, § 1) ; we must take into consideration the possi- 
bility that the name Ephraim as it has reached us may 
owe its precise form in part to popular etymology such 
as, it is thought, has turned (conversely) CAé¢eau vert 
into Shotover (hill). 

Ephraim is generally called ‘Mount Ephraim’ 4 
(‘s 9n)-—z.e., ‘mountainous-country ® of Ephraim.’ 

Ch: + This was no mere form of speech. From 
8. Character the plain of Megiddo to Beersheba is a 

extent. | ain masini ies: 

and great mountainous mass, ninety miles in 
length, called ‘the mountain.” * Mountain of Ephraim’ 
will mean that part of this great mountain mass which 
lies within the (fertile) tract called Ephraim—viz. the 
northern part. It is impossible not to see that Ephraim 
differs from the less fertile tract that extends down to Beer- 
sheba. The changeis patent. It is more difficult, how- 
ever, to say where it occurs (see, further, end of this §). 
In fact, there is not really a definite physical line of sec- 
tion, any more than there was a stable political boundary. 
It has been suggested elsewhere (BENJAMIN, § 1 f,) that 
this made easier the formation of an intermediate canton 
called ‘the southern [Ephraim] ’—#.e., Benjamin. The 
OT nowhere defines the extent of Ephraim. It is likely 
that there was always a certain vagueness about its 
southern limits. There can be little doubt, however, 
that it included Benjamin (see BENJAMIN, § 1). All 
that follows the word ‘even’ in Judg. 1916 is probably 
an interpolation (to magnify the wickedness of the Ben- 
jamites? ; so Bu. ad doc.}. The northern boundary is 
clearer. When Josephus tells us (Azz. v. 122 [83]} that 
Ephraim reached (from Bethel) to ‘ the great plain’ (rd 
péya mediov) he may mean the plain not of Megiddo 
but of the Makhneh (see below, § 4) ; but he is speak- 
ing of the seat of the smaller Ephraim tribe. The 
general character of the OT references and the cities 
assigned to Mt. Ephraim (see helow, § 13) make it 
probable that it reached to the plain of Megiddo. 

The only serious argument against it is the rather obscure 
passage Josh. 17 14-18 (on the text of which see Che. Cr7#. Bid., 

1 On the view of Gesenius see later (§ 2 ii.). G. H. Skipwith 
suggests(/QR 11247 [’99}) that pap» is the masculine equivalent 
of (m)nnbx, an appellation of Rachel, signifying ‘her that 
maketh fruitful' (see RACHEL). 

2 Cheyne has conjectured that the plain below Jerusalem 
similarly received the name ‘Ephraim,’ corrupted by transposi- 
tion of letters into RepHamm gv, Bethlehem (or a place 


near it), only two or three miles distant, seems to have been 
called Ephrath. 

3 So Barth, Zéyue. Stud. 20, comparing Ar. gubar, which, 
however, means ‘dust’ ; also Ges, (13)-Bu. (2) 

Twice ‘mount Israel,’ Josh. 111621 [D]; on Ezekiel’s 

frequent ‘mountains of Israel’ (’s »-), see Hic PLace, § 2. 

& Looked & from the sea,indeed, or from across the Jordan, 
it ,‘presents the aspect,’ as O. A. Smith says, ‘ofa single moun 
tam massif.’ 
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ind cp Repuaim). The house of Joseph, complaining that Mt. 
“phraim is too small for them, are told to clear for themselves 
1 Settlement in the wood in the land of the Rephaim and the 
Perizazites. It has been supposed that this refers to the northern 
yart of the western highlands from Shechem to Jenin (so Stade, 
3teuernagel, van Kasteren, 7DPV'’g5, p. 28); butit is more 
ikely that the passage is to be connected with the story of 
Josephite colonies settling E. of the Jordan (cp Jarr, etc.; 
RepHaim [WOOD); so Bu. RiSa, 34 7 87; AHC ad loc, 
Buhl, Paz, 121 n. 265). See Macutr, Manassen, and, on the 
‘elation of Ephraim to other tribes, hclow, § 5. 

The places expressly said to be in Mount Ephraim 
we : in the south, Ramath(aim), perhaps Bé¢ Riwmd (see 
RAMATHAIM), Zuph, and Timnath-heres (Josh.1950 
2430 Judg.29), perhaps et-Tibnah (see TIMNATH- 
HERES) ; in the centre, Shechem (Josh. 207 2121 1K. 
1225 1 Ch. 6 67[52]); in the N., Samir [g.v.; Judg. 
101); also the hills ZEMARAIM, S. of Bethel ¢2Ch. 
134), and GAASH, near Timnath-heres (Judg. 29, etc. ). 

The Ephraim highlands differ from those of Judah 
in several respects.) In Judah we have a compact and 
fairly regular tableland deeply cut by steep defiles, 
bounded on the E. by the precipices that overlook the 
depths of the Dead Sea, and separated on the W. from 
the maritime plain by the isolated ‘lowland district’ of 
the Shéphélah (seeJUDAH). In Ephraim thisgives place 
to a confused complex of heights communicating on 
the E. by great valleys with the Jordan plain, and letting 
itself down by steps on the W. directly on to the plain 
of Sharon, cut across the middle by a great cleft (see 
helow, € 4, end) and elsewhere by deep valleys, and en- 
closing here and thereupland plains surrounded by hills. 

The change in the western border occurs about WHdy 
Malaka, directly west of Bethel; the change in the 
character of the surface not till the Bethel plateau ends 
(some 5 or 6 m. farther N.)at the base of the highest 
peak of Ephrain— on which the ruins of Tell-'Astir 
probably mark the site of BAAL-HAZOR—whose waters 
running east through the W. Samiya and west through 
the W. en-Nimr and the W. Dér Balliit empty them- 
selves into the Jordan and the Mediterranean by the 
two ‘Aujas. 

Geographically, as well as historically, the heart and 
centre of the land is Shechem. ‘ Embosomed in a 
lat forest of fruit gardens’ in a fair vale 
wadys, 7 sheltered by the heights of Ebal and 

CC, Gerizim, it sends out its roads, like 
arteries, over the whole land, distributing the impulse 
of its contact with foreign culture. 

rt. Northwestwards the W .esh-Sha‘ir winds past the 
open end of the Samaria plain down to Sharon. 

From the plain of Samaria, whose island city-fortress the 
Sagecity of Omri made for centuries the capital, one gets by the 
valley up to near Yasid and then down the W. Abu Kaslan, or 
De a road over the saddle of Beyazid, into the upland plains 
of Fandakimiyeh and Marj el-Garak, and on to Sahl ‘Arrabeh, 
Dothan, and the plain of Megiddo. : 

2. The E. end of the vale of Shechem is the plain of 
“Askar. 

If one turns to the left, the steep, mugged gorge of W. Bédan 
(with its precipitous cliffs, surmounte Ebal on the left and 
by Neby Bejan on the right) tales one down northwards to the 
reat crumpled basin which collects the waters of the W. Fari‘a, 
the main avenue of access from Gilead? by the ford of ed- 
Damieh, less than zo m. off. : 

W. Fari'a turns offto the right (SE). Straight on (NE.) 
past ‘Ain Fari‘a is the road to Beisan in the Jordan plain, 
passing by the large village of Tiéibas (identified by some with 
THEBEZ, g.v-), Which lies (to m, from Nablus) looking down 
the W. Buké‘, by Teyasir (identified by some with ASHER [¢.z., 
ii.]) in a seclude and fertile open valley near the head of the W. 
Malih and by Kh. Ibzik (Brzex), and through the W. Khashneh, 
with ‘its hills thickly clothed with wild olives. 

On the left all along the road is the watershed, with the 
ae of Talliiz& (940 ft. ; a village on a knoll commanding 
a fine view of W. Fari‘a), the ‘barren rounded top’ of Ras el- 
‘Akra (2230 ft.), and Ras Tbzik (2404 ft.), which rises 1400 ft. 
above Teyasir. 

3. Straight in front of the E. exit from Shechem the plain 








1 When Josephus says loosely that they do not differ at all 
(B7 iii. 3.4 [68 A] 5 kar’ obdéy Bed Gapas) he explains his meaning 
thus: they are made up of hilly country and level country 
Copevat Kai meSeddes), are moist and fertile, etc. 

Note that it is just opposite the W. Zerka, that great cleft 
in the Gilead plateau. 
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INDEX TO NAMES 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non- biblical names having no biblical 


equivalent, 


The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes; abu (‘father Cf'), ‘ain (* spring '), beit (‘house’), 


bent (‘sons'), birket (‘pool’), ¢ahret («summit'), dér (‘monastery’), el (‘the’), ghor (‘hollow’), jehir (‘hole'), karn 
(‘korn'), Rasr (‘castle'),kefr (‘village’), &han ('inn') ,khirbet (‘ruin'), makkddet ('ford'), mejdel (‘castle’), merf 
‘ meadow'), neby ('prophet'), ras (‘summit’), sheikh (‘saint')~ad‘at (‘ascent’) tell (‘ mound’), thoghret ('pass'),widy 


‘yalley'). 


Abel-Meholah, CD3 

wady el-Abyad, D3 

Adamah or Adam, D3 

widy el-'Adeimeh, D4 

Adummim, C4 

khan el-Ahmar, C4(Apum- 
MIM) met 

Ai, C4 

ren and valley, Ba 

kal'at ras el-‘Ain, A3 

‘Ainin, Ce 

Ww. "Ajliin, Dz 3 (BiTH-RON) 

ras el-‘Akraé, C2 (EPHRAIM, 


) 
‘Abrabeh, C3 (EKREBEL) 
jehir ‘Akrabeh, C3 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 
Alemeth, C4 
tell dtr ‘Alla, D3 (GILEAD, 


7. 
‘Almit, C4 
Amateh, D 
‘Amwas, 
beit ‘Anan, 
BETHHANAN) 
Ananiah, Bg 
‘Anata and Anathoth, C4 
‘Annabeh, A4 
Antipatris, A3 
Aphek, A3 
Archi and 'ain ‘Arik, B4 
‘Arrabeh, Bz (DorHan) 
S A4 (Eram, Rock 
OF 


Arumah, C3 

Asher, Cz 

‘Asiret (el-Hatab), C3 
‘Askar, C3 (EPHRAIM, § 4) 
tell ‘Asiir, C4 

‘Atara, Ba 

Ataroth-addar, Ba 

Kh. ‘Ataf, Cz 

W. el-'Aujeh, Cg 
‘Awarta, C3 (GIBEAH, § 2) 
wady 'Ayiin Misa, D4 
el-'Azariyeh, B4 
Azmaveth, C4 


B4 (ELon- 


Baal-shalisha, 

W. dér Ballat, B3 (Epx- 
RAIM, §§ 4, 7) 

ras el-Bedd, C2 

= ean C3 (EPHRAIM, 

4 

Beitin, By 

esh-sheikh Beiyazid, Bz and 
neby Belan, C3(BPHRaIM, 
3 4) 

Bethany 1, B4 

Beth-aven, C4 

Bethel By 

Beth-daccerem, Bq 

Beth hoglah, C4 

the Beth-horons, B4 

Beth-nimra, D4 

Beth-shemesh, Aq 

Bethulia, Cz 

B Ce 

el-Bireh, B4 (BEEROTH) 

W. el-Buké', CD3 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) . 

Burka, BC4 


Baal-Hazor, C4 
3 


Chephirah, B4 
Chesalon, B4 


W. abu Dab' C4 (Zezom) 

tal’at ed-'Dam, C4 

ed-Damieh, D3 

thoehret ed-Debr, C4, (DE- 
BIR} 

beit Dejan, C3 (DAcon) 

dér Diwan, C4 

Docus, C4 

Dothan and tell Dothan, Bz 

‘ain ed-Dik, C4 


Mt. Ebal, C3 

Eleasa, B4 

Emmaus 1, A4; 2, Bg 

Ephraim 2, C4 

Ephron 1, C4 

Extha, C4 

Kh. ‘Erma, Bg. (KirjaTu- 
JEARIM) 

Esora, C3 

Eshtaol, B4 

Eshi', C4 


mejdel-beni-Fadel, C3 and 
Fandakimiyeh, Bz (Eru- 
RAIM, § 4) 

‘ain Fara, Kh. Fara, and 
W. Fara, C4(EuPHRATES) 

‘ain el-Fari‘a, Cz (EPHRAIM) 


W. Fari‘a, C3 (Bretu- 
BARAH) 

wady Fasail, C3 

Fejja, A3 

Fer'ata, B3 

tell el-Fal, Bg 

Geba, C. 

eastern Gederoth, A4 

Mt. Gerizim, C3 

Gezer, A4 

merj el-Gharak, Cz (Epu- 
RALM, § 4) 


Gibeah, B 

Gibeah of bhinchas Bg 

el-Ghor, D1, 2, 3(Jorpan) 

wady Ghuweir, D4 

Gibeon, Bg 

Gilgal (§ 4), B33 (§ 2), C45 
& 5), C3 

Gimzo, A4 

‘ain el-Habs, Bg JOHN THE 
BAPTIST) 

Hadid, A4 

Haditheh, A4 

Kh. Haiyan, C4 

tell el-Hajar, C4 

‘ain Haila, D4 

kasr Hajla, C4 

makhadet Hajla, D4 

tell Hammam, D4 

beit Hanina, Bg 

W. beit Hanina, B4(IsrakEL, 


§ 
kel’ Haris, B3 (GAASH) 
Hazor 2, B4 
Kh. Hazzir, B 
W. Hesban, 44 (BETH- 
PEOR) : 
wady el-Himar, Da 
el-Hizmeh, C4 
el-Had, Dy 


‘ain el-Hod, C4 (Ensue- 
MESH) 
wady el-Humr, C3 


wady Ibtén Ghazal, D3 

Kh. Ibzik and ras Ibzik, Cz 
(Eruraim, § 4[2]) 

W. el-Iffim, C3 (EPHRAIM, 


§ 4) 
Kh. Ilasa, By 
W. Imeish, Bs 
HORON) . 
el-‘Isawiyeh, Bq 
widy Ish‘ar, BC3(Ernraim, 


§ 4 
wady Ishkar, A3 (KANAH) 
jebel Islamiyeh, C3 


Jabbok, D3 

Jabesh Gilead, Dz 

ras Jadir, C2 

Janohah, C3 

Jeba', B2 (GeBa 2) 
lg C4 (GEBA, '9 

. Jedireh, A. 

Jericho, Crusaders’, C4 
Jericho of OT, C4 
Jerusalem, B, 
aa Ba 

tell Jezer, 

Sib B mA 

wady el-lib, Bs, 4 
Jibia, Bg 

Jiljiha, B3 (Great, § 4) 
ae (GILGAL, § 6 a) 

irket Jiljtiliyeh, C4 
net A4 

ordan, Dx- 
wady el-Jorfeh, D4 

W. el- Jozeleh, D3 
Juleijil, C3 


esh-sheikh Kamil, C3 
Kanah, AB3 

W. Kanah, AB3 

J. Karantel, C4 (JERICHO) 
Karawa, CD3 (JERICHO) 
‘nin Karim, 6 

Karyat. el-inah, Bs 

W. abii Kaslin, BC2 (Eru- 


RAIM 

jebel eek, C3 

Kefira, Ba 

tell el-Kefrein, D4 

W. el-Kefrein, Dg (ABEL- 
SHITTIM) 

wady el-Kelt, C4 

W. el-Kerad, C3 (Epuram, 


14 
Kesla, Bg 
W. el-Khashneh, C2 (Epu- 
RAIM, § 4) 
W. el-Khudéra, Az 
Kibbiah, By (GrsBETHON) 
Kilkilieh, A3(GiLGAL, § 6a) 
Kirjath-jearim, By 
el-Kubab, Aq (Goa) 
el-Kuds, Ba 
Kuldniyeh, By 
Kiizah, B3 (CHus) 


Laishah, B4 
Lebonah, B3 
Lifta, Ba 


(BETH: 


e]-Lubban, B3 (EPHRAIM, 
844) 

Ludd, A4 

Lydda, A4 


Madmenah, Bg 

Makhmas, C4 

el-Makhna, BC3 

W. Malakeh Bg (EPHRAIM) 

‘ain Malih, ahd W. el-Malih, 
C2 (ABEL-MEHOLAH) 

W. el-Malih, AB2 

W. el-Matyah, C4 (Ai) 


Mazra‘at, C3 
WwW el-Mefjir, 


nahr 

(KANAH) 
W. Meidan, D4. 
Meithalan, C2 (ARBELA) 
W. el-Mellaha, CD3, 4 
Meselieh, C2 
Michmash, C4 
Michmethah, BC3 
Midieh, AB4 
Kh. beit Mizza, B4 
Mozah, By 
W. Mukelik, C4 


Az 


Naarath, C4 

Nablus, C3 

W. aba Nar, Bo (APHEK, 3) 

W. Nawa'‘imeh, CD4 
(EMER) 

beit Nebala, A4 

Nehallat, A. 

Nephtoah, B4 

en-Nimr, BC, (Epn- 

RAIM, § 4) 

tell Nimrin and W. Nimrin, 


D 
beit Naba, EA enESOR) 
nebi Nan, C oe) 
nebi Nin, Cz JosePH) 


Ophrah 3, B3; 2, C4 
. el-‘Ormeh, C3 


Parah, C4 


Raba, Cz 

Rabbith, C2 

er-Ram, By 

Ramah 1, Bg; 2, B3 

Ramallah, Bg 

er-Rameh, Bz 

tell er-Rameh, D 

ras er-Rammiali, by 

‘ain er-Rawabi and W. er- 
Rawaby, C4 (EnsHEM- 
ESH) 

widy er-Retem, D3, 4 

beit Rima, B3 

er-Rujéb, D3 

widy er-Rujeb, D3(ARGos) 

Rajib, C3 (CEPARAM, $4) 


kefr Saba, A3(AntiIpaTRis) 
tell es-Sa'tdiyeh, Dz 

‘ain es-Sakat, Dz 

Salim, C3 (Bpxrarm, § 4) 
Samaria, Bz 

‘ain Samieh, C4 

wady Samieh,C4 (EPHRAIM) 
nebi Samwil, Bg 


W, es-Sant, By 

Sanir, Be (BErHULIA) 

Sar‘a, Aq 

W, es-Sarar, AB4 (Max. 
KEDAH) 

karn Sartabeh, C3 

Sebustiyeh, L2 

Seilain, Ca 

ghor es-SeiseLan, D4(Brru- 


PEOR 
W. Selhab, BC- (DotTman) 
W. Selman, ALB4 (Bern. 

HORON) 

Sha ‘fat, B. 

W. esh-Shair (Epurarm, 
§ 4) and ‘ain esh-Gham- 
styeb..Rz 

sis ShemsA4 


Sheri‘at el-Kebireh, Di-4 
Shiloh, C3 

wady Shibish, CDe 

id Bhsisticla, Hg (GEZER) 


sy Be 
wady abii Sidreh, D3 

‘ain Sinia, By 

Sinjil, oe. § 4) 
beit Sira, By (BETH-HORON) 
Kh. Sirisia, “B3 

‘ain es-Sultan, C4 

‘ain Suwémeh, D4 

khirbet Suwémeh, D. 

W. es-Suwénit, C4 (Gepa) 


Taanath-Shiloh, C3 
otTalyibeh, C4 

jebel Tammin, Cz 

Ta‘na, C3 

wady abil Tara, D4 
et-Tawanik, C3 (EPuraim, 


I 
et ret, C4 
Teydsir and Thebez, C2 
Kisukefisifeilth, Bz (BAaAL- 


Tibneh, B3 
Timnath-heres, B3 

W. et-Tin, AB2 

et-Tireh, A3 (ANTIPATRIS) 
jebel et-Tar, C3 

Tubas, Cz 


merj ibn “‘Umér, AB4 
Umm el-“Amdan, Dz 

ras Umm el-Kbarriibeh, C3 
dahret Umm el-Kuheish, Cz 
ras Umm Zika, Da 

beit ‘Ur el-Foka, B 

beit ‘Ur et-Tahta, By 


wady Yabis, Dz 

Yalo, Bg 

Kh. Yaniin, C3 

Vasid, Co (Eriiraim, 54) 
Yasif B3 (JosEPH) 
Yerzeh, C2 (ErHRAm, § 7) 


Zarxethan, C 

Valley of Zeboirn, C4 
bir ez- Zeit, B4 (AzoTus) 
W. Zémir, AB2 

N. ez-Zerka, D3 

Zorah, A4 
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of ‘Askar connects with the plain of Salim leading on to Ta‘na 
CaN Ae Eon) at the head of W. el-Kerad, which leads 
ough the steep W. Ifjim down to the Jordan. 

4. On the right the plain of ‘Askar (see SvcHar) leads S. 
into the plain of Riijib and the plain of Makhneh, the route to 
the S. peste on across ridges-and valleys through the deep 

lain of Lubhan, round the heights of Sinjil—leaving up on the 
eft, shut in between high bare mountains, theancient temple- 
city of Shiloh (near it the open plain of Merj el-‘Id)—on through 
the W. el-Jib, under the heights of Tell ‘Asair (E. of which is 
the enclosed plain of Merj Sia), up to the plateau of Bétin 
(Bethel) and el-Bireh, and so on to Jerusalem and the south. 

5. West of the line just described, leading south from 
the plain of ‘Askar, a maze of valleys gradually simpli- 
fies itself into the great arterial wadys that lead down to 
the maritime plain and finally unite in the lower course 
of the ‘Auja. 

These are the W. Kanah, the W. Deir Ballat, and the W. 
Malakeh :the Deir Ballat, with its two for three] great con- 
verging branches (the straight W. Ish‘ar beginning in a little 
plain south of the village of‘Akraba upon the main watershed, 
and the deep W. en-Nimr); the W. Malakeh, with its dee 
head valleys beginning below el-Bireh. South of the W. 
Malakeh is the W. Selman, the country drained by which is 
enclosed in the great sweep of the W. Sarar, which, beginning 


just below el-Bireh, describes a semicircle and enters the sea 
asN. Riibin due W. of er-Ramleh. 


6. South of Gerizim the watershed lies east of the 
traveller’s route. Just as, north of the W. Fari‘a, 
we have seen, there runs along the watershed a suc- 
cession of valleys or plains, so from the S, foot of 
et-Tawanik (2847) the Jehir ‘Akrabah runs S, as far 
as Mejdel-beni-Fadel (2146), overlooked by Yaniin 
{JANOAH) in the northern part, and by the modern 
village of ‘Akrabeh (2045) about midway. Then, 
however, the system becomes more complex, till at 
Tell ‘Asir we reach the Bethel plateau. 

7. The district of the open valley of Fandakimiye 
and the enclosed plain Marj el-Garak is, we saw, partly 
separated from the Samaria valley by the Bayazid range. 
Farther north are the plains of Dothan, ‘Arrabeh, and 
the W. Selhab. If the W. Fari‘a was the route of the 
invasions from the east (Nomads, Aramzeans, Assyrians), 
the upland plain of Dothan was the great route across 
from Sharon to the east end of the plain of Megiddo. 
There were other routes (W. ‘Ara, etc.) farther NW. 
By these routes the armies of Egypt and the other great 
states passed and repassed for centuries and centuries. 
The low hill-land beyond the plain of Dothan culmin- 
ates in the height of Sheikh Iskander, north of which 
the W. ‘Ara divides it from the still lower hill-land 
called Bilad Riiha which stretches across to W. el- 
Milh, beyond which rises the range of CARMEL [g.v.]. 

Mt. Ephraim is thus divided across the middle (by 
the great valleys that continue the vale of Shechem) 
into a northern and a southern half. The northern of 
these again is divided by the great line of plains and 
valleys that reaches from the Jordan plain near Gilboa 
southwestwards to the Makhneh. The NW. quarter 
is remarkable for ‘its plains; the NE. for its series 
o£ parallel valleys (especially the great W. Fari‘a) 
running down SE. to the Ghér, In the southern half 
the SW. is remarkable for its maze of w&dys (note the 
long straight W. Ish‘ar that runs down thirteen miles 
without a bend SW. from ‘Akrabe) coagulating at the 
base of Tell ‘Asiir and below el-Bireh, and its great 
valleys converging into the ‘Auji; the SE. for its 
heights, plains, and plateaus, and the series of deep 
rugged wadys (note in particular the deep W. el-‘Aujah 
leading up to Tell ‘Asiir and the W. Kelt-Suwénit 
leading up to the Benjamin plateau) that furrow its 
eastern declivity. 

Such is Ephraim ; a land well watered and fertile, a 
land of valleys, plains, and heights, a land open to 
the commerce, the culture, and the armies of the world. 

i, Relation to Manasseh,—Not all the Ephraim 
district, however, was regarded as belonging to the 

r Ephraim tribe; part was peopled by 
5. Inhabitants. men of Machir-Manasseh (see MANAS-~ 
SEH), Their towns were apparently chiefly in the 
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N. <A writer of disputed date tried to delimit a 
northern portion to be assigned to Manasseh (see 
below, § rx); but from the fragments of another 
account (28.) it would seem that there was in reality no 
geographical boundary. The whole highland country 
was Ephraim ; certain towns were specially Manassite. 
The fact that in the whole OT there is scarcely a case 
of a man being called an Ephraimite suggests that 
Ephraini was hardly ever a tribe name in the ordinary 
sense : the leading men were men of Ephraini unless 
they were otherwise described. 

The two cases occurring in the MT are those of (2) Jerohoam 
and (} Elkanah the ‘father’ of Samuel. Both are doubtful. 

(a) Jeroboam is called ‘an Ephrathite’ (e@paé[e}. [BAL]) in 
1 K.1126 (= MT); but in @t 1228=GB 12244, in the other 
recension of the story (see KINGs, § 3), he is only ‘a man of 
Mount Ephraim’ (é£ épovs Edparu [BL]).4 

(2) The ‘genealogy’ of Samuel (1 S. 1z) is corrupt (see ELixv, 
a} ELKANAH; 1). A follows M T (viod Sour EdpaGaros); but 
GL read Ephraim (viod Sad é& dpous Edpory [L] 5 ev NacecB 
Edpatu='x PMID Ze, 's As [> ‘son of Zuph of Ephraim’ [B]). 
of Joseph 

and cp 


The mutual relations of the branches 
are somewhat perplexing (see MANASSEH, 
JOSEPH i.). 

J, E, and P appear to agree in a senting Ephraim as the 
younger (Gen. 4818 [J], 415: [El,Josh. batt Ds but whilst J 
and E lay stress on the preeminence attributed by Jacob-Israel 
to the younger (Gen. 48 14194 [J], 7. 204 [E]), P usually speaks 
of Manasseh and Ephraim.? 

The significanceof the distinctions just referred to has 
been explained in various ways. 

It has been pol abe that in the seniority of Manasseh lay 
a reference to early attempts at monarchy (GipEoN, JEPHTHAH, 
ABIMELECH) ; whilst in the blessing of Ephraim lay a reference 
to the undisputed ee of the monarchy established by 
Jeroboam I. Of this latter reference there can be no doubi. 
The meaning of the seniority of Manasseh is not so certain 
especially when we bear in mind how in Israelitish legend 
preference of the younger is almost universal. Jacobs has 
acutely argued that’ this preference is simply a survival of the 
forgotten custom of junior birthright, which the later legend. 
moulders misunderstood. 

There is a rather obscure allusion in Is. 92r [20] to 
discord between Ephraim and Manasseh. Thereference 
may be to conflict between rival factions in the last years 
of the northern kingdom. Legend told’of rivalries also 
in the pre-historic period (see JEPHTHAH, GIDEON). 

The currents that stirred the troubled waters of Samarian 
pone cannot now be fully traced :Shallam and Pekah may 

ave been Gileadites (see JABESH, 2 5 ARGoR, 2). Menahem was 
pee s a Gadite® (see Gav, § 10). The family of Jehu may 
ave belonged to Ephraim (see, however, ISSACHAR, § 4).4 

ii, Relation to Joseph.—If there is some difference 
of usage in regard to the order of the tribes Ephraim 
and Manasseh, there is agreement as to their being 
brothers. Still there is at times a tendency to regard 
them as a single tribe (see JOSEPH i.). The question 
therefore arises whether their distinctness was on the 
increase or on the decrease. Did they unite to form 
Joseph, or did Joseph split up into Ephraim and 
Manasseh (fora similar question see BENJAMIN, § rf. )? 

In the ‘Blessing’ of Jacob as we find it in~ our 
Genesis, Ephraini and Manasseh do not appear ;5 they 
are represented by Joseph. There is indeed a play on 
the name Ephraim (v. 22);4 but as there is no reference 
to Manasseh, Ephraim might be not part but the whole 
of Joseph. This may be so. On the other hand the 
Song of Deborah already recognises two tribes; Ephraim 


1 See, further, Cheyne’s theory of Jeroboam’s origin on the 
mother’s side (JERoBoAM 1). 

2 Sometimes, however: P gives the other order. 
pecially, Gen. 485 See, more fully, ManassEuH. 

3 Baasha was an Issacharite; Tibni may have been a 
Naphtalite (see Ginatu). It was, according to Cheyne, against 
the Ephraimite city of Tappuah that Menahem took such cruel 
vengeance (see TiPHsAH). It has been conjectured that Omri 
also was of Issachar (Guthe GZ, 138). Cp Issacuar, § 4. 

4 It isto be noted that in this family the name Jeroboam recurs. 
_ 5 The sameis true of the ‘ Blessing? of Moses(Dt. 33). V. 178 
is a gloss. 

6 Cp We. CH} 322, (8) 324. C. J. Ball, however, would 
transfer the word pyp to the saying on Naphtali sF4 17173 
.95])« For other views see Di.’s commentary. heyne’s sug- 
gested restoration of the passage is mentioned in the next note. 
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and Machir seem (already) to be found side by side 
W. of the Jordan.+ 

Whether the designation of Benjamin as a brother, 
and of Ephraim and Manasseh as sons of Joseph implies 
apopular belief that when Benjamin definitely separated 
from Joseph, Manasseh was not yet distinguished clearly 
from Ephraim we cannot say; nor yet whether such a 
belief, if it existed, was based on any real tradition (cp 
MANASSEH). 

The general result is : on the whole, Joseph was in 
early times equated with Ephraim, which included 
Machir-Manasseh and Benjamin (cp above, § 3; 
JOSEPH i.). On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that ‘Joseph’ was doubtless originally a group of clans. 

There seems to have been much speculation as to 
how Ephraim came to be settled where he was. The 

great sanctuaries would have their legends. 

6. Legends At GILGAL [g.v.] in the plain of Jericho 

about their ich though in the highlands 

Settlement. “Zieh though not in the highlands, 
belonged to N. Israel, priests mav have 

told how a great Ephraimitish hero, after erecting their 
sacred circle of stones (Josh. 420, E) and leading the 
immigrant clans from Gilead against JERICHO and other 
places, had encamped for long by their sanctuary (Josh. 
101543: @ om.; perhaps late), and how there 
Yahweé had instructed the tribes to what part of the 
highlands they were to ascend to find a home (Judg. 
11). Up on the plateau, at the royal sanctuary of 
Bethel, it was told how their fathers had effected 
an entrance into the city (Judg.12s), and how the 
mound that now stood two miles off in the direction 
of Jericho had once been a royal Canaanite city, 
till their fathers, with much difficulty, had stormed 
it and made it the 'heap' it now was (Josh.828). 
At the great natural centre of the land, home of many 
stocks, conflicting stories were told of quiet settlements, 
of treaties, of treacherous attacks, of a legal purchase 
(cp DinaH, § 3), of a great assembly gathered to hear 
the last admonition of the veteran Ephraimite leader 
(Josh. 24), and how he had set up the great stone under 
the terebinth (v. 26). Shiloh, too, must have had its 
settlement stories to tell, especially how the great 
Ephraimitic shrine (see ARK) had been there; but 
these stories have perished (for a possible trace of a late 
story see MELCHIZEDEK, § 3). When its temple was 
lying in ruins there was written (in circles of students 
who had never seen Shiloh) a book which explained 
that after Israel had conquered the whole of Canaan, 
they were assembled there by the successors of Moses 
and Aaron to set up a wonderful sacred tent and to 
distribute by lot the holy land (Josh. 181 14n. 
Tininath-heres boasted that it was the resting-place of 
the great leader of Ephraim (see below). Shechem 
even claimed that near at hand were buried the bones of 
the great eponym of the house of Joseph (Josh. 2432, E). 

The legendary history was carried back still farther. 

Joseph, though he entered by way of Gilead, camefrom Egypt, 
where Ephraim and Manasseh were born.? In fact they were 
really Egyptian ; but Jacob-Israel had adopted them (Cen, 48 
E).3 ven before that, Joseph had been at Shechem and 
Dothan GosEPH i. § 3), Jacob-Israel had founded the royal 
sanctuary at Bethel (Gen. 3514[J], and 28 18 [E]), and reared 
the sacred pillar at Shechem 4 (Gen. 88 20 [E]}), and Abraham had 
built altars at Shechem (Gen. 127 [J]), and at Bethel (v. 8[J]). 

It is pretty clear that Ephraim had forgotten how he 


came there. Some seem to have thought that before 
the Israelites known to history settled in Ephraim there 
were others, who eventually moved southward (see 
SIMEON, Levi, DINAH, JUDAH). It was remembered 
that there had been more Danites on the western slopes 
of Ephraim than there were in later times (DAN, § 2f-). 
It is unlikely that it was believed that there had been a 


1 Tt has been suggested that in an earlier form of the text the 
‘Blessing’ of Jacob also perhaps mentioned not Joseph but 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Che. PSBA alaaa (991). 

This, however, may he merely an incident in the story, un- 
avoidable since Joseph, the hero, never left Egypt. 

8 Cp Bertholet, Szed/ung, 50. 

4 On ‘Jacob's well’ see SycHary 
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settlement of Amalekites.1 On the other hand, it has 
been suggested that there may be a trace of an ancient 
tribe in the neighbourhood of Shechem (seeGIRZITE). 
The evidence for the preponderating Canaanite element 
in Shechem has been referred to already. The ancient 
Canaanite city of Gezer, once an Egyptian fortress, 
which, we are told, became Israelite in the days of 
Solomon, was hardly in Mt. Ephraim; but it belonged 
to Ephraim (see GEZER). Issachar may have been re- 
presented on Mt. Ephraim's NE. slopes (see ISSACHAR, 
€ g), There were late Israelitish writers who thought 
that Asher, too, had its claims, and it has recently 
been suggested that there may really be traces of an 
early stay of people of Asher south of Carmel (see 
ASHER, § 3). Timnath-heres is said to have been 
settled by Joshua (see JOSHUA i.). Of a clan of this 
name in historic times we have no evidence, and the 
same is true of RAHAB [g.u]. On the extraordinarily 
meagre Ephraimite ‘ genealogy’ in Chronicles and on 
its points of contact with other tribes, see below (§ 12). 

The extra-biblical hints are vague in the extreme 
and difficult to turn to account. 

7, Extra- ‘ i. The long list of places conquered 
biblical data. © Thotmes Ii, probably contains some 
towns in central Ephraim. 

Flinders Petrie (Hist. Egypt 2323-332) proposes a consider- 
able number of identifications, including, ¢.¢., Shechem and 
several places near it; Yerzeh, Teyasir, and Raba in the NE 2 
and not a few places in the SW, from W. Der Balliit southwards. 

When the land of Haru was added to the Egyptian 
Empire it can hardly have sufficed to seize the towns 
on the margin : Y-ra-da (?), Mi-k-ti-ra (Mejdel Yaba? 
so WMM), Gezer (Ka-di-ru, 104). Even if we could 
identify with certainty, however, many names of towns, 
we should still know nothing about the people who 
occupied them. Special interest and importance, 
however, attaches to two unidentified sites which, it 
would seem, must be in Ephraim — the much-discussed 
*Jacob-el’ and ‘Joseph-el.’ The reading ‘Jacob’ may 
be treated as fairly sure; but that of ‘Joseph' is 
questionable (see JOSEPH i. § 1). For the interpreta- 
tion of these names we must be content to wait for 
more light (see, for a suggestion, JACOB, £1). We may 
hope, however, that they have something to tell us of 
the origin of Ephraim. 

ii.| AS the report of the early expedition of Amen- 
hotep II. contains nothing that casts light on our 
present problems,? our next data belong to the time of 
Amenhotep IV. Unfortunately, though the Amarna 
correspondence tells us a good deal about the fortified 
towns in Palestine® and their conflicts, it sheds little 
light on the central highlands. Knudtzon's proposal 
to read ”¢Sq-ahk-mi for Winckler's mdt-sz la-a(?)-mi in 
letter 185, 2 10, however, brings the Habiri into 
connection with ‘the land of Shechem'4 in a very 
interesting way. Moreover, we must remember that 
the tablets rescued from destruction are only some 
of those that were found at Tell el-Amarna. Those 
that were allowed to perish may have referred to 
other Ephraimite places. If, however, there really 
were few (if any) Egyptian fortresses in that tract, 

1 On Judg. 514 see below, $ 8; on Judg. 1215 (* mountain 
of the Amalekite’), see PrraTHon, 1. 

2 We have no details of Syrian expeditions of Thotmes IV. 
Amenhotep III. was engaged in other concerns. 

3 Ahkelon, Bit-Ninib Gee Ir-HERES), Aijalon, Zorah, Gimti 
(see GATH), Gezer, perhaps Beth-shean (see Knudtzon, Bett. 
z. Assyr, 4111), Megiddo. 

4 Thepassage remainsobscure. Knudtzon(Z.c.) saysthat tablet 
185 is a continuation of 182, In addition to reading Sakmi 
for mad-su la-a(?)-mt hereadsaa-sar-t# for Winckler's ma-ku-ut 
in Z, 7, and provisionally renders lines 6 6-rr (AZ 5 no. 785) thus: 
and the people of Ginti are a garrison in Bitsani, and, indeed, 
we have to do (in the same way?) after Labaya and Sakmi have 
contributed (cp no. 1802, 16) to the Habiri (so Knudtzon kindly 
informs the present writer). 

5 Are we to compare with this the story of Gen.34? Accord- 
ing to Marquart (PAzlologus, suppl. bd. 76804), the Habiri 
immigration is to be brought into connection with the settlement 


of the Leah-tribes : Joseph came later. Cp Steuernagel, /osva, 
isi(in YX). See Jupan. 
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the Habiri might be already settling there without our 
hearing of them.! 

iii. The contests of Seti I. were in S. Phoenicia and 
Galilee. When we again get a glimpse of Palestine in 
the time of Ram(e)ses II. it is once“more the border 
towns that are named : Heres, Luz, Sa-ma-3a-na.? 

iv. To Ram{(e)ses’ successor we owe what is perhaps 
the most interesting statement of all. ‘Israel,’ says 
Merenptah, is devastated; and ‘Israel,’ it is to be 
noted, is not a place but a people. If we assume that 
the people referred to were settled in Ephraim, nothing 
very definite can be urged against the assumption— 
or for it? (cp ISRAEL, § 7 ; EGyPT, § 59). 

The cities mentioned in Ram(e)ses III.’s list seem to 
be Amorite, north of Galilee (As. Bur. 227). 

Until hieroglyphic or cuneiform (or Hittite) records 
shed some more light on the scene, accordingly, we 
must remain without definite information as to the 
early history of Ephraim. It is clear, however, that 
the girdle of Canaanite cities was of remote antiquity 
and practically certain that there were already towns up 
in the highlands— Shechem, perhaps Luz, and others. 
The population was no doubt mixed; Habiri, although 
we have no certain mention of them, may have immi- 
grated there also. 

The earliest incontestable fact that Ephraim remem- 
bered was the great fight with Sisera;4 but they may 
8, Earliest have known no more about who he was 
Me arrest than we do (see SISERA). What part 

eMorise: Ephraim played in the great conflict, the 
condition of the text in Judg. 514 does not enable us to 
say with certainty. Perhaps we should read : ‘ Out of 
Ephraim they went down into the plain.’ It is not 
likely that Ephraim supplied the leader (see DEBORAH). 

It was not only along its northern border that Ephraim 
was exposed to attack. The open valleys and easy 
fords,® which, when circumstancesfavoured, united it with 
Gilead, exposed it to the inroads’ of the still nomadic 
peoples of the east. Stories were told at OPHKAH 
[g.v.} and elsewhere of heroic fights (see GIDEON), 
and of spirited colonies sent out (see MANASSEH). 
PIRATHON® and SHAMIR, an unidentified place in 
Mount Ephraim, seem to have boasted that they had 
produced heroes in the time of old (see ABDON, ToLa). 
The Shechemites even told of how they came, for a time, 
to have a tyrannos, and how they got rid of him again 
(ABIMELECH, 2). 

Of greatest historical importance was the life-and- 
death struggle with hated non-Semitic rivals (see PHILIS- 
TINES). North Ephraim claimed 
a share in the glory of the struggle 
but when the cloud lifts the 


9. Transition. 


of those dark days; 


1 C. Niebuhr also suggests that the Habiri were already 
settled in Mt. Ephraim (Dera/te Orient] 60). 

2 The pap. Anast. I., however, appears to mention again ‘the 
mountain of Shechem’ (As. #. #27. 394, note to pp. 172-175). 

3 It has even been suggested that Yi-si-ra-al may be not really 
Israel at all (see JEZREEL. i, § 1). On the other hand Marquart 
(4.¢.) inclines to teed the name as referring to the Leah-tribes, 
supposed to be still resident in central Palestine (see JUDAH). 

S. A. Fries (Sphinx, 1214 [Upsala 97]}, and Hommel 
(AT, p. xiii n. 3) find a genuine traditio; of a still earlier event 
inthe quaint Spry in 1 Ch. 72xd-25. See, however, below, § 12 
(towards end) and cp BERIAH. 

5 J. Marquart (fzad. 6 [’96]), following Winckler (AOF 
1193) reads, 

DOI Nw DDS 

OppAd wy 73D 30 : 
“Out of aioe they descended into the plain 
Out of Machir went down leaders.’ 


So also Budde, KHC adice, P. Ruben(/QR 10550) reads 
prpeya yous “ntxay wl ompx wp ., . 

6 There are said to he, between the Lake of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea, 54 fords: 5 near Jericho, the rest between 
W. ez-Zerka and the Lake of Galilee (Guthe GVJ 47). , 

7 We read of attacks by Ammon, Moab, Midian, and Assyria, 
in addition to the Philistines and the Egyptians. Judah often 


escaped. 

8 Een if the view advocated in the article Piratuon be 
adopted, Abdon may perhaps be claimed for Mt. Ephraim. 
Abdon is Benjamite. 
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hegemony is passing to Benjamin. If the monarchy 
thus involved a loss to N. Ephraim, there was also a 
gain; Gilead and Ephraim were bound together more 
closely (on earlier relations see JEPHTHAH, §§ 3, 5 
[end]; Gap, § 2; Macutr). Indeed when the 
disaster of Gilboa laid Israel once more at the feet of 
the Philistines, the connection with Gilead was found 
to be very valuable (see ISHBAAL, 1). How, exactly, 
Ephraini was brought under the sway of the state that 
was rising beyond the belt of Canaanite cities to the S., 
is not very clear (see DAVID, § 6, ISHBAAL, I, ABNER, 
IsRAEL, € 167). The skill and energy of David 
must have been great. It is difficult to believe, however, 
that he effected in Ephraim all that has been attributed 
to him by Winckler. Still the change must have been 
profound. How far there may have been an influx of 
people from the 8. we cannot tell. Others besides 
Absalom (28.1823) may have acquired possessions in 
Mt. Ephraim. Although we must on general grounds 
assume that there were dialectical differences, chiefly in 
pronunciation, between the various Hebrew-speaking, 
as between other, communities— peculiarities of the 
Shibboleth type are universal— they cannot have had 
any effect on freedom of interconrse. The fixing of 
the capital at Jerusalem was most politic. It was 
perhaps in a belt hitherto unclaimed, scarcely ten miles 
from Bethel. Ephraini might regard it and the other 
Canaanite cities annexed as a gain in territory. The 
fairs at the great Ephraimite sanctuaries would now be 
open to people from Mt. Judah and the Negeb in a 
way that would hardly have been possible before. 
Ephraimite legend became enriched. Abraham, ¢.g., it 
came to be said, had built an altar at Shechem (Gen. 
127 [J]) and at Bethel (v. 8 [J]). 

Many interesting questions arise. 

When did the general interweaving of ee tae place? 
How was it possible to deposit the Ena phraimite shrine 
in Jerusalem? (see Ark). How did Ephraim act in the 
Ahsalom rebellion and in that of Sheba? How was Solomon’s 
‘overseer of the whole house of Joseph’ related to his prefect 
of Ephraim? The former, of course, had his official residence 
at the natural centre of the land, Shechem. Thelatter, whether 


or not he was a son of Zadok and of Beth-horon (see BEN-Hur), 
may have resided nearer Jerusalem (see also below, § 22). 


The final schism cannot have taken anyone by 
surprise (JEROBOAM, § 1; SOLOMON, § 2; ISRAEL, § 
28). ‘The old royal city of Shechem 
was naturally the scene of the negotia- 
tions and the first seat of the monarchy of Ephraim.? 
The links between Gilead and Ephraim, geographical 
and historical, were too close to be severed now. The 
kingdom of Ephraim included Gilead. That is to 
say, Gilead, if it befriended David (against Judah? see 
MAHANAIM), would not go out of its way to help 
his sons. For two eventful centuries Ephraim main- 
tained a real or nominal independence. How it sub- 
ordinated Judah, contended with Aram, allied itself 
with Phoenicia, was distracted by constant dynastic 
changes and yet reached a high level of civilization 
and produced a wonderful literature, is told elsewhere. 

Shechem, indeed, centre of the land though it was, 
was not able to maintain itself as the capital. It may 
not have been quite suitable from a military point of 
view. It bad to yield to Tirzah (an important but 
somewhat tantalising place-name, see TIRZAH) and then 
to Samaria, which was well able to stand even a regular 
siege. In historical times the great sanctuaries were 
Bethel and Gilgal. See also GIBEON, SHILOH. That 
any attempt was made to centralise religious festivals at 
one sanctuary in Ephraim there is no evidence. 


A. Duff, however, has propounded2 the interesting theory 
that sucha pet had been conceived, —that indeed the kernel 
of the book of Deuteronomy originated in Ephraim, and that the 
Gow) unnamed sanctuary meant in it was originally that of 

hechem (see now Theed, of OT, 225 39n., 50n., 59,/*). 


10. Monarchy. 


1 On the Egyptian incursion see SHISHAK. 
2 Ina paper read before the Society of Historical Theology, 
Oxford (96). 
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However that may be, there must have bceii other 
great thinkers besides Hosea. Ephraim produced a 
DECALOGUE and a longer code (see Exopvus ii. 
€ 3), and must have had otherwise a share in 
the development of that mass of ritualistic prescrip- 
tion which was ultimately codified in Judah (see 
LAW LITERATURE). If it had its Elis,1 Samuels, 
and Elishas, whom legend loved to glorify, we must 
not forget the men of name unknown whose only 
memorial is their work : the work of its story-tellers, 
annalists, poets, and other representatives of social or 
religious movements, whose achievements are dealt 
with elsewhere. We probably under-estimate rather 
than over-estimate the debt of Judah to Ephraim.? 


See HisroricaL LireraturE 3 PoeticaL LITERATURE 5 
Evisua; Exvijan; Propuet ; Ipovatry. 


The accessibility to the outer world, however, to 
which Ephraim owed its rapid advance, occasioned also 
its fall. In the struggle with Aram, it Jost much; and 
when Aram was swamped in the advancing tide of 
Assyrian conquest another great turning-point in 
Ephraim’s history was at hand. How, precisely, it was 
affected by the Assyrian conquest, how it fared when the 
Semitic Empire passed to Persia, what befel it during 
the long struggles between Ptolemy and Seleucid, 
Seleucid and Maccabee, Palestinian and Roman, will be 
discussed elsewhere (see SAMARIA, and cp ISRAEL). 

On the late notion of a Messiah called ‘ Ephraim,’? or ‘son of 
Ephraim,’4 or ‘son of Joseph,’ etc., alongside of the ‘son of 
David’ G4 Rh mw) see Hamburger, RE, artt. ‘Messias- 
leiden’ and *Messias Sohn Joseph’ 5 cp MESSIAH} JOSEPH 
[husband of Mary]. 

Great difficulty in the way af a true knowledge of the 
history of Ephraim is occasioned by its rivalry with 

= 7 : This has distorted the 
11. P’s boundary. Badahictive, broken the outlines, and 
tinged the colour, of the picture that has reached us. 
A. Rernstein tried to show how Ephraimite patriotism 
might account for many points in the patriarch stories. 
It is certain that Ephraim has suffered at the hands of 
the writers of Judah. The account of the occupation 
of the Ephraim highlands in Joshua is surprisingly 
meagre. All that lies N. of Bethel is passed over in 
silence (cp JOSHUA ii. § 9). The indications of the 
boundary of Ephraim as they appear in the post-exilic 
book are very incomplete and only partly intelligible. 
The critical analysis is still disputed. Great confusion 
prevails, and the text is bad. Apparently the southern 
border is represented as reaching from the Jordan 
at Jericho up to Bethel (Bétin), to Ataroth Addar 
(‘Afard?; see ARCHITES, ATAROTH, 2), down west- 
wards to the territory of the Japhletite (PALTI) and of 
the BETH-HORONS (Bé# ‘Ur), and on to GEZER (Zell 
Gezer) and the sea. The northern boundary is given 
eastwards and westwards from [the plain of] MicH- 
METHATH ({e/-Jfakhna?). Eastward it reaches to 
TAANATH-SHILOH {7a'za), on to JANoHAH (AK. 
Yaénin), Ataroth (unidentified), NAaaRaTH (‘472 
Sdmieh?), Jericho and the Jordan; westwards it pro- 
ceeds from ‘Asher of the Michmethath ’ (see ASHER ii. ) 
east of Shechem southwards to EN-TAPPUAH, and the 
course of the KANAH (W. KXéxak?), and on to the 
sea (177-9). One of the writers who have contributed 
to the account just sketched, however, is aware that this 
representation is somewhat arbitrary (cp above, € 5, i.), 
and so he proposes (Josh. 169) to give a list of 
Ephraimite cities beyond the Manassite border. Some 
editor has unfortunately removed the list. The list of 
Ephraimite cities, too, that E must have given has been 
removed. 

P’s‘ genealogy’ of Ephraim is not only very meagre 


1 Are we to add Moses? Guthe says pes (GV’/ 22). 

2 A. Duffthrows out the suggestion that Nahum may have 
been of northern descent (op. ¢zz. 236 46). 

3558 mwp ompr. See thestatements in Pesifta Rabbathi 
(ed. Friedmann, 361 6). 

4 Targ. Jon. on Ex. 40z2, 
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(cp above, § 11} but also somewhat obscure. We have 
12. : it in two forms :7 in Nu. 2635 f and, 

Genealogies. as reproduced by the Chronicler, in 
I Ch. 7 20-28. 

A study of the variants in & and Pesh. and of the re- 
petitions (noticed by A. C. Hervey)? in MT, leads to 
the following hypothetical results (reached independently 
of Hervey; see further /QO# vol. 13, Oct. [z900}). 

Bered (w. 20) should be deleted as a corruption of BrcuEeR 
{g.z.], which has strayed hither from the genealogy of Benjamin. 
Zabad is simply a duplicate of Bered, and Ezer of Elead. The 
middle letter Ge a Resheph ive 25) belongs really to the next 
name, Telah. hat is left—Reph—is a Suplicate of Rephah 


(see below). Thus emended the list stands 
1. (20) Shuthelah, = Tahath, Eleadah. 
2,3 (2 21) Tahath, Shuthelah, Elead (or Ezer). 
(@. 25) Sbuthelah, | Tahan, Ladan. 


We have thus empl atriplet written thrice. The third name 
may be really Eleadah or (so Pesh. inv, 21) Eleazer : Azariah, 
Klostermann has suggested, may have been_the name of 
Solomon’s prefect over Ephraim, perhaps of Beth-horon (cp 
Ben-Hur} ; see below, and above § 9 (end). 

The middle name appears here) and elsewhere (in the gene- 
alogy of Samuel ; and in that of Reuel the Midianite) in many 
forms : Tahath, Tohu, Tahan, Nahath. The last may he what 
the Chronicler wrote : note the story of the Ephraimites who 
descended against Gath (mpj= “descend ’). 

The triplet is followed by an appendix—the 
Ephraim and its great hero. 

he Ephraimite clans mentioned in the historical hooks are 
few : Nahath ox Tahath, Zuph (in one genealogy of Samuel; 
the first also a ‘son of Reuel,’ Gen. 311317), Nebat (cp Jero- 
BOAM is). On the story in ww. ex 3-23 see Bertan, 2% ‘ 

Between the recurring ple and the genealogical appendix 
there is a list of towns : the Beth-horons (see above ae] and 
. . «and Hepher(?), founded perhaps by Eleazar.4 In’the blank, 
MT has Uzzen-sheerah. Perhaps we should read Ir-serah (cp 
GL) or Ir-heres. The degree of probability of the suggestionsin 
§ x2 varies. ‘Several seem almost certain. 


‘Io the ‘ genealogical’ list are appended two geogra- 

phical lists : v, 28, a pentad of Ephrainiite border towns 

+... mentioned in Joshua, with the addition 

13. Town Lists. $- Ai; and w. 29, a pentad of towns 

which Manasseh was unable to occupy (= Josh. 1711= 
Judg. 127). 

Of other towns that must have been in Ephraim we 
find mention of MiGRON (Makrdn), GIBEAH of Phinehas 
(/iid), GIBBEATH -HA-ARALOTH, BAAL- HAzoOR, 
Ramah (er-dm) was fortified by Baasha against Judah. 
It has been suggested that Jericho was fortified by Jehu 
against the Aramzeans (JEHU, § 3). 

Many of the most famous Ephraimite sanctuaries 
were in the part of Ephraim that was called BENJAMIN 
(g.v., § 6); but the holy mountains EBAL, GEkIziM, 
and CARMEL must always have had a high place in 
the regard of Israel. Ramah (Zezt-Rimd}, Shiloh, 
Shechem, Ophrah, Timnath-heres, and Samaria must ail 
have had important sanctuaries. We perhaps learn 
incidentally of the destruction of some unnamed 
Ephraimite sanctuary in the story of the founding of 
Dan. H. W. H. 


EPHRAIM (D*TDN, 8§ 00, 107; ecpaim [BA], 
Todp. [L]), a city near Baal-Hazor (see Hazor, 2), 
mentioned in the story of Absalom (2S. 1323; see 
Dr. ZBS, ad /oc.). Possibly the name should be 
‘Ephraini, with ‘azz for aleph (nny ;5 cp G+), and the 
place identified with Ephron in 2Ch. 1319 (see EPHRON, 
1. 1). So, cautiously, Buhl (p. 177), who also thinks 
the same city may be meant (1)in 1 Macc. 1134 (where 
the governments of APHEREMA [g.v.], Lydda, and 
Ramathem are said to have been added to Judza from 
Samaria); (2)in Jn. 1154 (where Jesus is said to have 
‘withdrawn to the country near the wilderness, to a 
city called Ephraim’ [égpazp, all editors, but NL, Vet. 
Lat., Vg., Memph. ed@peu]} ; and (3)in Jos. B/iv. 99 

1 The omission of it in Gen. 46 [MT] may be due to P’s 
mentioning only ‘grandsons’ of Jacob (cp Manasseu). 

2 The Genealogies ef eur Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 


361-364 ['53]- eee F 
3 GL gives the names in line 2 in the same order as in 1 and 3. 
4 For mxw qn in‘ read perhaps yy wR Fina ox rather 
TEN NTE Wa. Pace %e ate 
5 On the proverb about ‘bringing straw to “Ephraim 
(onpy), see JANNES. 


‘prince’ of 
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(Bethel and "Epa, two ‘small cities’ taken by 
Vespasian). 

A village called Zfrent is defined by Jerome (OS 947) as 
being 5 R m. E. of Bethel, Ens. (222 40) writes the name 


aden _ We also hear (118 30) of an Efrzea, 20 R. m, N. of 
Olia. This position agrees well with that of the modern e#- 
Tatyibeh, which occupies a splendid (and no douht ae 
site Crowning a conical hill on a high ridge 4m. NE. of Bethe 
(BR 2121427). See OPHRAH. 


These identifications, however, are by no means all 
certain. The site of Baal-hazor, and therefore also of 
Ephraim in 2S. £¢., cannot be said to be fixed. 
Indeed, the reading may perhaps be questioned (for 
analogies see MAHANAIM}; Gratz would read ‘in the 
valley (ppya) of Rephaim.’| The ‘city’ in Jn. 1154 also 
is very doubtful (for different views see Keim, /esz 
von Nazara, 37, n. 2). It is even possible that the 
Greek text is corrupt, and that e@pat arose out of an 
indistinctly written teperxw.} By this hypothesis we 
can reconnect Jn. with the Synoptic tradition. Keim's 
remarks (Jesus vox Nazara, 37) may be compared with 
those of Ewald in Gesch. Christus, 416. The ‘round- 
about journey’ of which Ewald speaks may be 
avoided by the view here proposed. There is nothing 
in the context of Jn. 1154 to favour the view that the 
evangelist is at all influenced by Lk.’s statement 
(952) that Jesus took the route by Samaria to Jeru- 
salem. Cp JERICHO. TKC. 


EPHRAIM, GATE OF (DYJEN Te), aK. 1413 
Neh. 816. See JERUSALEM. 


EPHRAIM, WOOD OF; or (RV) FOREST OF 
(DDN Wt). The scene of the battle between ‘the 
people of Israel’ and the ‘servants of David’ 2S. 
186{). For ‘ Ephraim’ (é@paru [BA]} @™ has paaway 
“Mahanaim,’ which Klostermann adopts. Certainly it 
is not very probable that Ephraim should have given its 
name to ‘a wood or jungle on the eastern side’ (GASm. 
HG 335) ; the reference to Jndg. 124 implies a doubtful 
view of that passage (see Moore, ad /oc.). ‘Maha- 
naim,’ however. has the appearance of an attempt at 
correction. More probably the original reading was 
oexpi, ‘Rephaim.” Where should we more naturally 
expect to find tliis name? The converse error has been 
pointed out in Is.175 (SBOT, ‘Isaiah,‘ Heb. rgs5). 
‘Jungle’ (soH. P. Smith) seems hardly the best word 
(cp Tristram’s and Oliphant’s descriptions of the forest of 
‘Ajliin). The site cannot be determined without a study 
of the whole narrative. See MAHANAIM. T. K. Cc. 


EPHRAIN (j95Y), 2 Ch.13819 AV RV™:, RV 
EPHRON i, 1. 
EPRRATH (TMS, Gen. 4871} or Ephrathah 


(HPS, AV Ephratah; edpaga [G*x4*)). 

I. The place near which Rachel died and was buried 
is called in MT Ephrath (Gen. 385x619 487); but we 
should probably read Beeroth (mwa). See RACHEL, 
§ 2 ; JosEPH i. § 3, 

2. Another name of BETHLEHEM [9.v., § 3], or per- 
haps rather a name of the district of Bethlehem, Ps. 1326 
(evgpada [A] -ra [R4-]), Mic. 51 Ru. 4x Josh. 1559 
(only @, e¢paéa [BAL]); ethnic Ephrathite (nN, 
eppabacos [BAL]), Ru. l2 18.17 12 (eppadas ov [A]). 
In Ps. Z¢, and Mic. 4¢. the reading is uncertain. On 
rS. lr 1K. 1126 Judg. 125, see EPHRAIM i. § S, i. 

3. ‘Wife’ of Caleb, I Ch. 2:9 (eppad BL]. ¢paé 
[A]) 24 (see CALEB-EPHRATHAH) 5044. The passages 
reflect the post-exilic age, when the Calebites had 
migrated from the Negeb of ‘Judah to the districts sur- 
rounding Jerusalem. WasEphrathaclan-name? See 
CALEB, § 3. 

1 The phrase ‘the Jews’ in Jn. 11.54, as usually in the Fourth 
Gospel (so Plummer, 5%. john, 72), means ‘the opponents of 
Jesus among the Jews’ (cp Jew). The peopleyof Jericho seem 
to have been tq a large extent friendly to Jesus’ and were there- 
fore in so far Israelites indeed rather than Jews.’ Strabo, 
too (162), speaks of the mixed population of Jericho, like that of 
Galilee and Samaria. 
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EPHRON (}02Y, Kt.; [MIBY, Kr; e@pwn [BAL]}- 

1. One of the places won by Abijah, king of Judah, 
from Jeroboani, king of Israel (2 Ch. 1319 RV, AV 
EPHRAIN). Since the ending -aza# or -aé# sometimes, 
interchanges with -oz, and since Ephron or Ephrain 
(RV™s-) was near Bethel, some critics identify it with 
the city of Ephraim (although Ephraim in MT begins, 
with not y; see EPHRAIM ii, ). 

2, Ephron (edpwv [ANV]; cp the Manassite EPHER, 
3), a city on the E. of Jordan, between Carnaim and 
Scythopolis, attacked and destroyed by Judas the Mac- 
cabee in his expedition to Gilead (x Macc. 546-53 2 Macc. 
1227 f. ; cp Jos. Ant. xii.85) is probably the yedpots 
or ‘yedpoty (cp yedupaty, 2 Macc. 1213) of Polybius 
(v.7012). We are told that it lay in a narrow pass 
which it dominated in such a manner that the Jews 
‘must needs pass through the midst of it.’ This 
description will not suit Kal’at er-Rabad with which 
Seetzen identified it, but agrees perfectly with the watch- 
tower called Kasr WHdy el-Ghafr, which completely 
commands the road at a certain point of the deep 
Wady el-Ghafr (W. of Irbid, towards the Wady el- 
‘Arab), on which see Schumacher, Northern Ajlin, 
pp. 179, 181. So first Buhl, Geog. p. 256; Toposr. 
a. NO Jordanlandes, 17 f. See CAMON, GEPHYRON. 

3. MOUNT EPHRON (rey 33; eppwy [BAL]), a dis- 
trict on the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 159) 
between Nephtoah and Kirjath-jearim (cp the Judahite 
name EpHER, 2). If the latter places are Lift2 and 
Karyat el-‘Enab respectively, Mt. Ephron should be 
the range of hills on the W. side of the Wady Bét- 
Hanina, opposite Liftaé, which is on the E. side (see, 
however, NEPHTOAH). Conder, however, thinks (in 
accordance with his identifications of Nephtoah and 
Kirjath-jearim) of the ridge W. of Bethlehem, and (in 
Hastings’ DB) does not even mention any rival view. 

According to MT the district in question bad ‘cities.’ sy js 
supported by GL [émi «auas dpovs ep.) and apparently by Ga 
[opovs ep.]); but yy may be a dittogram of 47 (Che.); GB 
does not_express ‘cities.’ Two other (probs ble) mentions of 
‘mount Ephron’ should be noticed. One is in Josh. 1510 (see 
Jzarim, Mount) ; the other is Judg. 12z5 (see PrraTHon). 

EPHRON (j)02Y, ‘ young gazelle’? see EPHER 5 §§ 
68, 77 ; ebpwNn [BADEFL]), b. Zohar, a Hittite, the 
seller of the cave of Machpelah, Gen. 238 7 2594929 f. 
[P].. As to the question in what sense, or with how 
much justice, he is called a Hittite, see HITTITES, § if 


EPICUREANS (01 ettikoyptor [Ti. WH]), Acts 
1718. What opinions the Epicureans really held do 
not now concern us, but only what faithful Jews or 
Jewish Christians believed them to hold. This is how 
Josephus describes the Epicureans,—‘ who cast provid- 
ence out of life, and deny that God takes care of human 
affairs, and hold. that the universe is not directed with a 
view to the continuance of the whole by the blessed and 
incorruptible Being, but that it is carried along auto- 
matically and heedlessly’ (Ant.x.117). Some, both in 
ancient and in modern times, have thought that the 
system, thus ungently characterized, is referred to in 
ECCLESIASTES [¢.v., §13]. Jeromeremarks (on Eccles. 
97-9), ‘Et heec, inquit aliqnis, loquatur Epicurus, et 
‘Aristippus et Cyrenaici et caeterge pecudes Philoso- 
phorum. Ego autem, mecum diligenter retractans, 
invenio,”4 etc. According to Jerome, then, the author 
of Ecclesiastes only mentions the ideas of these 
‘brutish‘ philosophers in order to refute them. In 
later times certainly the leaders of Judaism could find 
no more reproachful designation for an apostate than 
pmp DN Epikuros. The author of Ecclesiastes, how- 
ever, is not a sufficiently fervent Jew to justify us in 
assuming that he would altogether reject Epicurean 
ideas, if they came before him. A fervent Christian, 
like Paul, doubtless did reject them, if he ever came into 
contact with them. Did he, then, encounter these ideas? 


1 Opera, ii, (1699), Comme. in Eccles, 
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From Acts 17:8 (if the narrative is historical) we only 
learn that certain Epicurean and Stoic philosophers met 
with him (cuvéBaddov adr@)!—observe in passing the 
precedence given to the Epicureans. There is nothing 
in the sequel to suggest that he held any conferences 
with them ; the speech beginning 'Men of Athens’ 
("Avdpes "A@nvaior) is plainly not intended for them. 
It looks as if the reference to the philosophers were 
merely a touch suggested by the writer's imagination, 
which he did not permit to exercise any influence on 
the following narrative. That Paul had examined and 
rejected Epicureanism elsewhere, is probable enough. 
See ATHENS, § 2, HELLENISM, § 9. TK.C 


EPILEPTIC (ceAHNiazomenoc), Mt, 424 17:25 
RV. See MEDICINE. 


EPIPHANES (etridanuc); 
ANTIOCHUS, 2. 


EPISTOLARY LITERATURE 


‘Letters'and ‘ Epistles’ (§§ 1-3), Letters (8 6.4), 
Extra-biblical (§ 4). Epistles (§ 8.7). 
OT terms (§ s). Literature (§ 10). 

For the understanding of any document a knowledge 

of its true character and object is essential. Thus, 

for example, if Egyptian exploration 
1. The problem. brings ie light a papyrus fragment 
containing a negotiation between a Roman emperor 
and an Alexandrian gymnasiarch,? we cannot under- 
stand or appreciate it accurately until we know the 
general character of the writing to which it presumably 
belonged. If it is a fragment from the record of an 
actual negotiation in which a Roman emperor took 
part, it becomes a historical document of first import- 
ance ; if it is merely a scrap from a work by a writer of 
fiction, it falls into a wholly different category. 

The NT contains a large number of writings which 
are usually referred to as ‘ Epistles.| The designation 
seems So plain and self-evident that to many scholars 
it has suggested no problem at all. A_ problem, 
nevertheless, there is, of great literary and historical 
interest, underlying this seemingly simple word. We 
cannot go far in the study of the history of literature 
before we become aware that alongside of the real 
‘letter,' which in its essential nature is non-literary, 
there is a product of art, the literary letter, which may 
for convenience be called the epistle. The problem is 
in each case to determine the category to which such 
writings belong : are they all ‘letters'? or are they all 
‘epistles’? or are both classes represented? First, let 
us realise the distinction more clearly. 

The function of the letter is to maintain intercourse, in 
writing, between persons who are separated by distance. 
Essentially intimate, individual, and per- 
sonal, the letter is intended exclusively 

of word for the eyes of the person (or persons) 

‘letter,’ to whom it is addressed, not for publica- 
tion. It is non-literary, as a lease, a will, a day-book 
are non-literary. It differs in no essential particular from 
a spoken conversation : it might be called an anticipation 
of telephonic communication. It concerns no one but 
the writer and the correspondent to whom it is addressed. 
So far as others are concerned, it is supposed to be 
secret and sacred. As with life itself, its contents 
are infinitely varied. The form also exhibits endless 
variety, although many forms have specialised them- 
selves in the course of the ages and are not unfrequently 
met with in civilisations widely separated and seemingly 
quite independent of each other. Neither contents nor 
form, however, are the determining factors in deciding 


1 EV's rendering ‘encountered him' is to, he preferred to 
Ramsay's ‘engaged in discussions with him. Cp Acts 2014; 
Jos. Ant.i.123. Would not ‘discussed with him' be guvé- 
Baddow mpds avrdv (see Acts 415)? y 

2 Cp Grenfel] and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i, 
p. 62,7, no. xxxiii, verso ['98], with Deissmann's observations 
in 722 23 602 7% (98). 


I Macc. 110. See 


2. Meaning 
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whether a given writing is to be considered a letter or 
not. Equally immaterial is it whether the document 
be written on clay or on stone, on papyrus or on parch- 
ment, on wax or on palm-leaves, on scented note-paper 
or on an international post-card; whether it be couched 
in the conventional forms of the period; whether it be 
written by a prophet or by a beggar; all such con- 
siderations leave its special character unaffected} The 
one essential matter is the purpose it is intended to 
serve— frank intercourse between distant persons. 
Every letter, however short' and poor, will from its 
very nature be a fragment of the vie ¢a¢ime of mankind. 
The non-literary, personal, intimate character of the 
letter must constantly be borne in mind. 

There is a sharp distinction between the letter as thus 
understood and the ‘literary’ letter which we find it 
convenient to designate by the more 


3. Meaning technical word ‘epistle.| The epistle is 
of word : ve 

a literary form, an expression of the 

‘epistle.’ artistic faculty, just as are the drama, 


the dialogue, the oration. All that it has in common 
with the letter is its form; in other respects they differ 
so widely that we might almost resort to paradox and 
say that the epistle is the exact opposite of the letter. 
The matter of the epistle is destined for publicity. If 
the letter is always more or less private and confidential 
the epistle is meant for the market-place : every one 
may and ought to read it; the larger the number 
of the readers, the more completely has it fulfilled its 
purpose. All that in the letter— addressand so forth 
—is of primary importance, becomes in the epistle 
ornamental detail, merely added to maintain the illusion 
of this particular literary form. A real letter is seldom 
wholly intelligible to us until we know to whom it is 
addressed and the special circumstances for which it 
was written. To the understanding of most epistles 
this is by no means essential. The epistle differs from 
the letter as the historical play differs from a chapter 
of actual history, as the carefully composed funeral 
oration in honour of aking differs from the stammering 
words of comfort a father speaks to his motherless child, 
as the Platonic dialogue differs from the unrestrained 
confidential talk of friend with friend—in a word, as 
art differs from nature. The one is a product of 
iterary art, the other is a bit of life. 

Of course intermediate forms will occur ; such as the professed 
etter, in which the writer is no longer unrestrained free from 
ielf-consciousness in which with some latent feeling 'that he is 
\ great man, he has the public eye in view and coquettes with 
-he publicity which his words’ may perhaps attain. Such 
etters are no letters, and with their artificiality and insin- 
serity exemplify exactly what real letters should never he. 

A great variety alike of letters and of epistles has 
some down to us from antiquity. The survival of a 

A letter is, strictly speaking, non-normal 
4. Ancient : aes . : 
letters and and exceptional. The true letter is from 
epistles. its very nature ephemeral— ephemeral 
Pp * as the hand which wrote it or the eye 
or which it was meant. It is to piety or to chance 
hat we owe the preservation of such letters. The 
wactice of collecting the written remains of great men 
tfter their death is indeed an old one. 

In Greek literature, the earliest instance of publication of 
uch a collection is held to be that of the letters of Aristotle 
96, 322 Ba).,, Which was made soon after his death. Whether 
he still extant Letters of Aristotle® contain_any fragments of 
he pus collection is indeed a question. On the other hand 
he Jetters of Isocrates (4. 338 B.c.) which have come down3 to 
s are probably genuine in Dart; and we have also genuine 
stters of Epicurus (0d, 270 4.c.), among them the fragment of a 
erfectly charming little note to his child,4 worthy to be compared 


ith Luther’s letter to his little boy Hanschen? Ainong 
ne Romans it will be enough to refer to the multitude of letters 





1 See Deissmann Pidelstudien, 190. 

2 Published by Hercher (#4istolographt Greci, 172-174 ['73)). 
3 See Hercher, of. cit. 319-336. 

4 See Usener, Epicurea, 154 ('87); 
tudien, 219 f. 

5 SeeLuther-Briefe in Auswahl und Uebersetzung, herausg. 
on C. A. Hase, 224%. ('67). 
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ofCicero (94. 43 B.c.) of which four collections, brought together 
and published after his death, have come down to us. 

As compared with such letters of famous men a value 
in some respects still greater attaches to the numerous 
letters of obscure men and women, dating from the 
third century B.c. to the eighth A.D., which have 
become known to us through recent papyrus finds in 
Egypt.1 They have, to begin with, the inestimable 
advantage that the originals themselves have reached 
us. Nor is this all. The writers had absolutely no 
thought of publication, so we may take it that their 
self-portraiture is wholly unconscious and sincere. The 
light they throw upon the essence and the form of the 
letter in ancient times® is important, and is of value in 
the investigation of the letters found in the OT or the 
NT. 

That ancient epistles have survived in large numbers 
js not surprising. The literary epistle is not intended 
to be ephemeral. From the outset it is published in 
several copies and so has less chance of disappearing 
than the private letter. The epistle, moreover, is a 
comparatively easy form of literary effort. It is subject 
to no severe laws of style or strict rules of prosody ; all 
that the essay needs is to be fitted with the requisite 
formulze of the letter and to be provided with an 
address. Any dabbler could write an epistle, and 
thus the epistle became one of the favourite forms of 
literature, and remains so even at the present day. 

Among ancient 'Epistolographers’ we have, for example, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch in Greek, and L. 
Annaeus Seneca and the younger Pliny in Roman, literature, 
not to speak of the poetical epistles of a Lucilius, a Horace, or 
an Ovid. 

Specially common was the epistle in the literature of 
magic and religion. 

Another fact of literary history requires notice here = 
the rise of pseudonymous epistolography. In the early 
period of the empire, especially, epistles under names 
other than those of the real authors were written in 
-great numbers, not by impostors, but by unknown 
Ziteraté who for various honest reasons did not care to 
.givetheir own names.? They wrote ‘ Epistles ' of Plato 
and Demosthenes, Aristotle and Alexander, Cicero and 
Brutus ; it would be perverse to brand offhand as frauds 
such products of a certainly not very original literary 
activity. Absolute forgeries undoubtedly there were; 
but it is equally certain that the majority of the ‘ pseud- 
onymous’ epistles of antiquity are products of a widely 
spread, and in itself inoffensive, literary custom.* 

We now come to the question whether the biblical 
* epistles’ admit of being separated into the two distinct 
classes, just mentioned. 

The immense masses of cuneiform writing which have 
recently been brought to light abundantly show that 

epistolary correspondence was exten- 
5. OT terms. sively practised by the people using 
that script from very early times. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find frequent mention of letters in the OT. 

The Hebrew terms so rendered are (1) 2 15D, sipher, 28.1114 
:2K.55 Jer. 291; in Is. 3714 391, where MT gives pp, the 
text is corrupt (see SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb.); ‘letters’=O 20» 
stphadrtin, 1K. 21¢ Esth.1 22, etc. 

(2) DAnB, pithgam, Esth. 120(see Meyer, Zvést, 23); in Bibl. 
Aram. Ezra4x7 57 Dan. 474[r7], etc. 

GB) paw, nistéwan, Ezra4d7 711 (see Meyer, of. ctt, 22)3 
‘iu Bihl. Aram. Ezra4x8, etc. 

(4) NBR, ’iggéreth, Neh. 27 Esth. 9 26, etc. (see Meyer, of. ¢7t, 
22); in Bihl. Aram. 873N, Ezra48 11 56. 





1 A selection of such papyrus-letters will he found in Deiss- 
mann, £76, -stud., 209-216. 

2 There is thus a promise of good results in the theme pro- 
posed for its prize essay by the Heidelberg Facultyof Philosoph 
in 1898-99 : ‘On the basis of a chronological survey of the Gree’ 
private letters which have been brought to light in recent 
papytus finds, to characterise and set forth historically the forms 
of the Greek epistolary style.’ 

3 Cp Deissmann, 424.-stud, 199 7 

4 A well-known modern instance is that of the famous 
“* Letters of Junius.’ 
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The Ass. terms for letter’ are 2ufu (tablet; ep Syr. dagpa), 
whence dupsarru (Heb. TOAD), ‘scribe,’ and egérti (Cp no. 4 
above). In Am. Tad, 50 rev. 30 Suparu 'message' or 'missive' 
is virtually duppu ‘ letter' (rev. 17). This suggests that sépher 
(see 1) may be a loan-word: cp Scrise. In @, besides ém- 
aroAy, we find BrBAiov (25S. 1114), AiBAos (Jer. 291), pyots 
(Ezrad 7 didrayja (Ezra 7 rr), popodAdyos (Ezra 418), and ypapya; 
cp Acts’ Bor (pt. 

Special interest attaches to the cases in which the 
actual text of the letters is professedly given, as in 

28. llig (David's letter to Joab about 

6. OT letters. Uriah), 1K.2193 (Jezebel to the 
elders about Naboth), 2 K.55 f. (king of Aram to king 
of Israel), 2K.102/6 (Jehu to the authorities of 
Samaria). 

On the letter of Jeremiah in Jer.?9, see yaRaMIAH ii; on 
that of Elijah in 2Chr. 2112-15, see JreHoRAM, 2; on the 
official letters in Ezra49 7% 17 597%, See Ezra, ii., §6; and 
on the letter of Nebuchadrezzar in Dan. 4 see Danze ii. 

Many instances occur also in the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic books of the OT, especially in Macca- 
bees. In the last-named books in particular, we find, 
exactly as in Greek and Roman literature,! letters, 
mostly official, embodied word for word in the historical 
narrative. It would be wrong to cast doubt on the 
genuineness of such insertions on this ground alone. 
In many cases, it is true, they are in all likelihood 
spurious (cp MACCABEES, FIRST, § 10); but in some 
instances we are constrained to accept them. The de- 
cision must rest in each case on internal evidence alone. 

Turning now to the NT, we find in Acts two 
letters which, like those in Maccabees, are introduced 

into a professedly historical narrative : 
7, NT letters. the letter of the apostles and elders to 
the Gentile Christian brethren in Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia (1523-29), and that of Claudius Lysias to Felix 
(28 26-30). The question of their genuineness must be 
decided by the same rules of criticism as apply to the 
cases mentioned in the preceding section (see, for 
example, COMMUNITY OF Goons, § 16f). In both 
cases the documents, at any rate, claim to be true letters. 

Turning next to the other writings which frankly bear 
the designation efzstole in the NT, we must again 
bear in mind the distinction already established between 
‘letters’ and ‘epistles.’ It is accordingly not enough 
if we are able merely to establish the existence of a 
group Of epistole, the question as to their definite 
character remains. The answer must be supplied in 
each case by the writing itself. In some cases not 
much reading between the lines is necessary for this ; 
and even in those cases where the answer is not quite 
obvious, it is, for the most part, possible to arrive at 
something more than a mere non liguet. 

(2) To begin with, the Epistle to PHILEMON stands 
out unmistakably as a letter, and it is as a self-revelation 
of the great apostle that it possesses a unique value for 
all time. If (asseems very probable) Rom. 16is to be 
taken as being in reality a separate letter, addressed by 
Paul to Ephesus, it also is an unmistakable example of 
that class of writing. (6) PHIIAPPIANS also is a true 
letter ; it becomes intelligible only when referred to a 
perfectly definite and unique epistolary situation. The 
same remark applies to THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
COLOSSIANS (and EPHESIANS). They are indeed more 
didactic and general than those previously mentioned ; 
but they too are missives occasioned by perfectly definite 
needs of the Pauline churches, not fugitive pieces com- 
posed for Christendom at large, or even for publicity in 
a still larger sense of the word. To the same class in 
like manner belong the first and the second extant epistles 
to the CORINTHIANS. What is it in fact that makes 
2 Corinthians everywhere so difficult? It is that it is 
throughout a true letter, full of allusions to which we, 
for the most part, have not the key. Paul wrote it 
with all his personality ; in deep emotion and thankful- 
ness, and yet full of reforming passion, of irony, and of 


1 Cp Deissmann, of. ¢2, 220. 
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stinging frankness. 1 Corinthians is quieter in tone; 
but it too is a real letter, being in part, at least, an 
answer to one from the Church of Corinth. 

(c) In the case of ROMANS, one might perhaps at first 
hesitate to pronounce. Its character as a letter is un- 
deniably much less conspicuously marked, much less 
palpable, than in the case of 2 Corinthians. Still, 
neither is it an epistle written for the public, nor for 
Christendom at large, designed to set forth in com- 
pendious form the apostle’s dogmatic and ethical system. 
In it Paul has a definite object— to prepare the way for 
his visit to the church in Rome; such is his aim in 
writing, and it is that of an individual letter-writer. 
He does not yet know the church to which he writes, 
and he himself is known to it only by hearsay. The 
letter, therefore, from the nature of the case, cannot be 
so full of personal detail as those he wrote to com- 
munities with which he had long been familiar, such 
as Corinth and Philippi. Our first impression of 
Romans, perhaps, may be that it is an epistle ; but this 
judgment will not stand scrutiny. 

We need not hesitate longer then, to lay down the 
broad thesis that all the Pauline epistles hitherto 
enumerated (the genuineness of none of them is doubted 
by the present writer) are real letters.2 Paul is a true 
letter-writer, not an ‘epistolographer.’ Nor yet is he a 
man of letters. His letters became literary products 
only after the piety of the churches had made a collection 
of them and had multiplied copies indefinitely till they 
had become accessible to all Christendom. At a later 
date still they became Holy Scripture when they were 
received into the * New’ Testament, then in process of 
formation. As an integral part of the New Testa- 
ment they have exercised a literary influence that 
is incalculable. All these later vicissitudes, however, 
cannot alter their original and essential character. 
Paul, who with ardent longings expected the coming 
of the Lord, and with it the final judgment and the life 
of the coming age— Paul, who reckoned the future of 
this present world, not by millennia or centuries, but 
by a few short years, had not the faintest surmise of the 
part his letters were destined to play in the providential 
ordering of the world. It is precisely in this untram- 
melled freedom that the chief value of his letters consists ; 
their absolute trustworthiness and supremely authorita- 
tive character as historical records, are guaranteed there- 
by. The letters of Paul are the (alas, only too frag- 
mentary) remains of what wouldhave been the immediate 
records of his mission. Each one of them is a piece of 
his biography ; in many passages we feel that the writer 
has dipped his pen in his own heart’s blood. 

(dz) Two other real letters in the NT remain to be 
mentioned — the SECOND and the THIRD EPISTLE OF 
Joun.3 Of 3 John we may say with Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, ‘It was a quite private note, and 
must have been preserved from the papers of Gains 
as arelic of the great presbyter... 2 John does not 
present so many of éhe features of a letter in detail ; 
but it also has a particular object in view just as a 
letter has, even if we do not find ourselves able to say 
with complete confidence who the ‘lady’ addressed 
may have been— whether a church or some distinguished 
individual Christian. That the letter was addressed to 
the Church at large seems hardly admissible. Both 
writings are in point of form interesting, as in many 
respects clearly exhibiting the ancient epistolary style of 
their period. 

No instance of an epistle is met with in the canonical 
books of the OT; but we have several in the Apocrypha 
and the Pseudepigrapha. j, The most instructive ex- 


1 Cp. Toh. Weiss, ‘Der Eingang des ersten Korintherhriefs, 
Si. Kr. ;g00, pp. 125-130, - . 

2 The Pastoral Epistles, also, mav perhaps contain fraaments 
from genuine letters of Paul, 7 . . 

3 Cp U. von Wilamowitz~Moellendorff, ‘Lesefrtichte’ in 
fermes, 33 529 @. (98), (specially instructive on the question 
of form). 
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ample is undoubtedly the (Greek) Epistle of Teremiah. 
appended ‘to Lamentations (so in @},! 
8. Apocryphal or to Baruch (in Vg. as Baruch 6). 
Epistles. This short composition, which ccrtainlv 
was originally written in Greek,? contains a warning 
against idolatry, which is held up to scorn and refuted 
by every kind of argument. A comparison of this 
epistle with the genuine letter of Jeremiah (Jer. 29) to 
the Jews in Babylon furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the difference between a letter and an epistle. 

In the Greek epistle we observe that the address is adven- 
titious, and that ‘Jeremiah’ has been chosen as a covering 
name merely at the pleasure of the undoubtedly Alexandrian 
author. This by no means constitutes a ‘forgery’, the author 
is simply availing himself of a generally current literary artifice. 
His intention is fo put his co-religionists on their guard against 
idolatry and he therefore makes Jeremiah the speaker. Five 
hundred years after the lifetime of Jeremiah3 it could not occur 
to any one to suppose that the writer was seeking to represent 
himself as editor of a newly discovered writing of the ancient 
prophet. 

ii, Another epistle in the category now under con- 
sideration is the (Greek) Epistle of Aristeas, which 
contains the well-known legend as to the origin of the 
LXX version; it also was the work of an Alexandrian of 
the time of the Ptolemies,* iii. The Epistle of Baruch 
to the nine and a half tribes in exile (appended to the 
Apocalypse of Baruch) also ought to be mentioned here 
—uunless indeed we are to regard it (which is quite 
possible) as a Christian writing. iv. Finally, that epis- 
tolography was a favourite form of literary activity with 
Grecian Jews is shown perhaps by the 28th ‘ Epistle of 
Diogenes,’* and by some of the epistles that pass current 
under the name of Heraclitus.7 

Wecan define certain writings in the NT as epistles 
with just as great security as we have been able to call 
9. NT Epistl the writings of Paul real letters. Most 

. pisties, clearly of all do the so-called ‘ catholic’ 
epistles of JAMES, PETER, and JUDE belong to this 
category. 

That they cannot be real letters is evident from the outset 
by their addresses; a letter to the ‘ twelve tribes scattered 
abroad’ could not he forwarded as a letter. The author of the 
epistle of James writes after the manner of the Epistle of Baruch 
(see above, § 8 iii.) addressed ‘to the nine and a half tribes, 
which were across the Euphrates.’ In both cases it is an 
ideal ‘catholic’ circle of readers that the authors have in view; 
each dispatched his émioroAy not, as we may presume Paul to 
have dispatched the letter to the Philippians, in a single copy, 
hut in many. 

The Epistle of James is essentially a piece of literature, 
an occasional writing intended for all Christendom — an 
epistle. In accord with this are its entire contents : 
nothing of that detail of unique situations which meets 
us in the letters of Paul; nothing but purely general 
questions such as, for the most part, might be still con- 
ceivable in the ecclesiastical problems of the present 
day. Sowith the Epistles of Peter and Jude. They 
too bear purely ideal addresses; all that they have of 
the nature of a letter is the form. 

At this point we find ourselves standing at the very 
beginning of Christian literature in the strict sense of 
that word. The problem of the ‘ genuineness’ of these 
epistles becomes from this point of view much less 
important than it would undoubtedly be on the assump- 
tion of their being letters. In them the personality of 
the writer falls entirely into the background. It is a 
great cause that addresses itself to us, not a clearly 
distinguishable personality as in the letters of Paul. 





1 Swete, 8 379-384. 

2 Schiirer, GI7/(3) 3 344 (9. 

8 Theepistle most probably belongs to the second or to the 
last century B.c. 

4 Latest edition by M. Schmidt in Merx’s Archiv, 1('69). A 
new edition, founded on material collected by L. Mendelssohn, 
isin preparation by P. Wendland, for the Bibliotheca Teubneri- 
ana. A German translation of this has already appeared in 
Kau. Apokr. u, Pseudepigr. 2 1-31. 

5 Greek text in Fritzsche Liéri VT pseudepigraphé selectt 
(71), 122,97; for Syriac text, with ET, see Charles, Agocalypse 
Sf Baruch, 104, (96). 

6 CpJ. Bernays, Lucian #, die Kyniker, 96 & (79). 

7 J. Bernays, Di heraklitischen Briefe, 61 ff. (59). 
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Whether we know with certainty the name of the author 
of each of these epistles is of no decisive importance for 
our understanding of them. In this connection it 
deserves to be noticed that the longest of all the NT 
epistles, that to the Hebrews, has come down to us 
without any name at all, and even its address has dis- 
appeared. Indeed, were it not for the word éréore:dka 
(‘I have written a letter') in 1822 and a few slight 
touches of epistolary detail in 1323 /, it would never 
occur to us to call the writing an epistle at all. It 
might equally well be a discourse or an essay; its own 
designation of itself is \éyos Tis rapaxAjoews (* a word 
of exhortafion,' 1822); all that seems epistolary in its 
character is manifestly only ornament, and the essential 
nature of the whole is not changed though part of the 
ornament may have fallen away. 

The so-called First Epistle of JOHN has none of the 
specificcharacter of an epistle, and still less is it a letter. 
Though classified among the epistles it would be more 
appropriately described as a religious tract in which a 
series of religious meditations designed for publicity are 
somewhat loosely strung together. 

The so-called pastoral epistles to TIMOTHY and Ti1Tus 
are in their present form certainly epistles. It is probable, 
however, as already indicated (above, col. 1327, n. 2), 
that some portions of them are derived from genuine 
letters of Paul. As we now have them they are mani- 
festly designed to lay down principles of law for the 
Church in process of consolidation, and thus they mark 
the beginnings of a literature of ecclesiastical law. 

To speak strictly, the APOCALYPSE of John also is an 
epistle ; the address and salutation are obvious in 14, 
and 2221 constitutes a fitting close for an epistle. This 
epistle in turn contains at the beginning seven smaller 
missives addressed to seven churches of Asia— Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
Laodicea. These also are no real letters such as we 
might suppose to have been actually sent to each of 
the churches named and to have been afterwards brought 
together into a single collection. On the contrary, 
they are all of them constructed with great art on a 
uniform plan, and are' intended to he read and laid to 
heart by all the churches, not only by that named in 
the address of each. They seem to the present writer 
to represent a somewhat different kind of epistle from 
any we have been considering. Their writer has 
definite ends in view as regards each of the individual 
churches ; but he wishes at the same time to produce an 
effect in the Christian world as a whole, or at any rate 
on that of Asia. In spite of the intimate character they 
formally possess, they serve a public literary purpose, 
and therefore ought to be classed among the epistles, 


rather than among the letters, of ancient Christianity. 
Injudging the numerousegisteze which have been handed down 
in the istian church outside of, or later in date than, the NT 
canon, it is equally necessary to settle in each case the question 
whether the writing ought to he classed as an epistleor a letter ; 
but this investigation lies beyond the limits of the present work. 
G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien = Beitrdge, zumeist aus den 
Papyriu. Inschriften, zur Geschichte der Sprache, des Schrift- 
tums u. der Religion des hellenistischen 
10. Literature. /udentums u. des Urchristentums (’95) 5 
Abh. 5: Prolegomena z# den Phischen 
Briejen u, Episteia ; K. Dziatzko, art. 'Brief' in Pauly's Real- 
ancyhlopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ed. Wis« 
sowa; F, ZimmerinZKWL, 7 (86), 443.7; J. Rendel Harris, 
"A Study in Letter-Writing,' £2. '98, 161 7; see also Christ. 
Johnston, The Epistolary Lit. of the Ass. and Baé, (98). 
G. A. D. 


ER (WW, Hp [BADEFL]). I. A Judahite subdivision 
of Canaanite (z.¢., non-Israelite) origin, which at a 
later time became merged in the more important 
brother-clan SHELAH [1] (the genealogical details in 
Gen. 383-7 [J], Gen. 4612 Nu. 2619 [P], 1 Ch. 23 [in the 
second occurrence avyp (A)] 421); see JUDAH. 

2, Anamein the genealogy of Joseph (Lk, 3 28; yp [Ti. WH]); 
see GENEALOGIES il. § 3. 

ERAN (}W, § 77), the Eranites (*1Yi), an Eph- 
taimite clan, in the one case individualised, in the other 
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regarded as a tribal group, Nu. 2636. The name re- 
minds us of the Judahite Er (see above) ; but m the 
parallel Ephrainiite list, 1 Ch. 7 20-27, itis ELADAH (aqyby, 
v. 20), of which another form is LADAN (jay, v. 26). 
Probably the list in Nu. 26 originally had neither ‘Erin 
nor El‘adah, but La‘dan, and we should read we and 
‘syaysn. See further, EPHRAIM, § 12. 

The initial § in yd may have been mistaken for a preposition, 
just as in x Ch. 237-9, @B has «day for yy throughout. The 
is vouched for by Sam. Pesh. yay, and also by & (cdev, 6 edev[e]e 
[BAFL}), cp Gen. 4F 20 («Seu heat -w [L]; om. MT). 

Ladan is doubtless shortened from Elad(djan (yaybs ; 
cp payin). S. A.C. 


ERASTUS (epactoc [Ti. WH]), ‘the treasurer 
(orkoNomoc) of the city [of Corinth]’? (Rom. 1623; 
cp 2 Tim. 420), is probably mentioned as one of those 
that 'ministered' to Paul (Acts 1922) and as having 
been sent by him with Timothy from Ephesus on some 
errand into Macedonia. This combination of passages, 
however, is plausible only if Rom. 16 was originally a 
letter to the church of Ephesus. 


ERECH (718. opey [ADEL], 4x4cH, classical 
’Opxon, Ass. Arku, Uruk) is named in Gen. 10x10 as 
one of the four cities originally founded by Nimrod in 
Babylonia. The explorations of Loftus (Zvravels in 
Chaldea and Susiana, 162 ff.) established its site at the 
mod. Warka, halfway between Hilla and Korna. The 
enormous mounds and ruins scattered over an area six 
miles in circuit testified to a large population in ancient 
times ; but the discoveries did little to restore the history 
of the city. The earliest inscriptions recovered were 
those of Dungi, Ur-Bau, and Gudea, kings of Ur (which 
lay 30m. SW.). The next in date were those of Sin- 
gaSid and another, kings of Erech as an independent 
state. Erech was then capital of the kingdom of 
Aninanu. The later kings of Babylon (Merodach- 
baladan) also left traces of their buildings and restora- 
tions. Many commercial documents of all periods 
down to zoo B.C. attest the continuous prosperity of the 
city. As if to make up for the lack of historical docu- 
ments furnished by the site itself, we have perpetual 
reference to the place in the Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. No place had a greater hold on the affection 
and imagination of the literatii The author of the 
Creation Tablets (non-Semitic version) ascribes its 
foundation to the god Marduk. It is the theatre of the 
Gilgame& or Nimrod epic (see DELUGE, § 2). Its poetical 
names (3R. 4115 #) show how often it was the theme 
of story and legend. Some of them—é.g., the 'en- 
closure ' (sudewru), ‘the seven districts'—seem justified 
by its ruins. Surrounded completely by a wall, inter- 
sected by many canals,.flanked by two large streams, and 
probably then, as now, almost inaccessible for most of 
the year, it was a secure refuge. Later in its history— 
perhaps in Assyrian times, certainly in the Parthian 
period — it became a sort of national necropolis. 

The city deity was the goddess Nana, whose statue 
had such strange vicissitudes (see NANEA). _ During 
her absence a goddess, I&tar, whose temple was E-ulmaé, 
seems to have taken her place. Continual reference is 
made to Uruk even by Assyrian kings (KF i. and ii., 
passim). Their correspondence (Harper, ABL passim), 
when fully published, will throw much light on the city 
life of Uruk during the Sargonid period. At present it 
would be premature to attempt to write its municipal 
history. C.H. W. J. 


ERI (W, surely not 'watcher,' adA(e)i [BAFL, cp 
Samar. Pent.]), a subdivision of GAD (§ 13), Gen. 4616 
(aHA(ejic ADL]), Nu. 2616 [@25]); ethnic Erites 
("WH Nu. 2¢.5 0 adA(e)t [BAFL]). 


ESAIAS (uHcatac; ISAIAS), 4 Esd. 218 EV; Mt.33, 
etc., AV, RV ISAIAH (g.v., 1 ). 


1 Notice that Cenchress is mentioned in v. 2. 
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ESARHADDON (}7™DN, acopAan [BA], ayo. 


{L]; acapayoddac, Jos-; caxepAonoc, Ptol.; 
1. Earl ACAPIAINOC; Ass. ASur-ah-iddina, —z.e., 
+ Barly «Azur has given a brother’), son and 


History. successor of Sennacherib on the throne of 
Assyria (2K.1937; Is.3738, ayopAan [O], nay. 
[S*Q™],acop. [N° Q*]). His brother ASur-nadin- 
Sum, who had been made king of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
was carried away captive after a reign of six years by 
HalluSu king of Elam 6948. c. (K2278). Ardi-Bélit was 
then regarded as crown-prince (mdr Sarrz) in Nineveh, as 
appears from a contract tablet dated Sept.-Oct. 694 B.c. 
For another son, ASur-munik, Sennacherib built a palace 
in the suburbsof Nineveh (see ADRAMMELECH, 2). The 
so-called § Will of Sennacherib’!(3R. 16,No. 3) records 
some rich gifts to Esarhaddon and the wish that his 
name should be changed to ASur-edil-ukin-apla (ASur- 
the-hero has established the son). In the Hebrew 
notice of Sennacherib's murder, two sons of Sennacherib, 
named ADRAMMELECH (2, ¢.v. ) and SHAREZER (1.g.¥-), 
are referred to, occasioning a historical difficulty, which 
is dealt with elsewhere. The expressions of the Baby- 
lonian Chronicle have led some to think that Esarhaddon 
himself was the parricide? (Edwards, The Witness of 
Assyria, 149). It is certainly singular that in no in- 
scription set upin Assyria (yet published) does Esar- 
haddon refer to the event. On the stele found at Sam-~ 
alla, however, he distinctly calls himself the "avenger of 
the father who begat him’ (mautir gimilli abi alidixu)3 

Sennacherib died on the 2oth of Tebétu, B.c. 682, 
and Esarhaddon was crowned on the 28th of Adar, 
B.C. 682-1, 

The chief sources for the history of Esarhaddon's reign 
are his cylinders (AB 2120 f°). The opening paragraph 
of the broken prism (AB 2141 /} has usually been taken 
torefer to his struggle with his brother for the throne. 
It is a very fragmentary account, as remarkable for its 
gaps and omissions as for its information. From it we 
learn that, presumably early in his reign, Esarhaddon, 
who was evidently away from Nineveh, was called to 
face a formidable foe. He could not take all his troops 
with him. The march was made ‘hastily and under 


difficulty’ in the winter-month of Sabatu. His enemy 
met him at Hanirabbat and was signally defeated. 
That it was a fight for the throne is clear from the fact 
that the enemy said of their leader, ‘ This is our king." 

On a more or less plausible combination of this account with 
the biblical data it has been asserted that Esarhaddon was in 
command of an expedition to Armenia. The time of year is 
against this supposition. Hanirabbat was near Malatya, and 

erefore a great distance from both Nineveh and Armenia (see 
map in KB 2 and in vol. i, of this work between cols. 352 and 
353). If Esarhaddon had left the hulk of his forces behind 
on the confines of Armenia it is not easy to see how the rebels 
could have escaped thither. Winckler (GBA 259) argues better 
that Esarhaddon was in Babylon at'the time of his father's 
death.4 The Babylonian Chronicle states that on the end of 
Adar the revolt in Nineveh was at an end. This gives six 
weeks for Esarhaddon's receipt of the news and march to 
Nineveh. On his arrival the regicides and their party must 
have retreated and, doubtless with reinforcements, he pursued 
them at once. They made their stand at Hanirabbat, and on 
their defeat escaped to Armenia. Esarhaddon seems then to 
have returned to Nineveh and ascended the throne on the 28th 
of Pera (682-1 B.c.), about eight months after the murder of his 

ather. 

Esarhaddon's residence in Babylon before his accession 
may account for his friendly treatment of the fallen 
capital. He made good the damage 
caused by SENNACHERIB [g.v.], brought 
back the gods, and repeopled the city. 
During the reign of Merodach-baladan Chaldean sup- 
porters of that king had dispossessed the native Baby- 
lonians ; after Babylon had been rendered helpless, the 
Chaldeans continued to encroach. Esarhaddon expelled 


2, Adminis- 
tration. 


1 This document is not dated, but has been used to support 
the contention that Esarhaddon was the favuurite son. 

2 Cp the Hebrew version of Tobit (PSBA 18260), which 
ascribes the murder to 'Esarhaddon and Sharezer.' 

3 Ausgrabuncen in Sendschirli, 36. 

4 He was appointed regent there by his father in 681 B.c. 
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the Chaldeans from the neighbourhood of Babylon and 
Borsippa, and crippled their power. 

This policy of restoration extended to Erech. At Nineveh 
too, the king built a great palace (cp Layard, Winx. and Bab, 
634); also palaces at Kala and Tarbisi, the last for his son 
Agur-bani-pal (x R. 48, Nos. 4 and 5; AB 21503 cp Lay. of. 
ci#, 19). Throughout Assyria and Mesopotamia he rebuilt some 
thirty temples. 

It was perhaps due to this antiquarian taste, so 
strongly developed in his son ASur-bani-pal, that Esar- 
haddon, first of the Sargonids, lays claim to ancient 
royal lineage. He calls himself the descendant of 
Bél-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria, and offspring 
of ASur (KB 2120, n. 1). 

As a fighting king Esarhaddon was not behind 
any of his race. At the very beginning of his reign he 
was threatened by the Gimirrai (see GOMER, 1). His oft- 
sent requests to the sun-god Sama$ (Knudtzon, Gebete, 
72-264} mention his fears of Kastarit of Karkassi, 
Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Mannai (see MINNI), and 
other branches or forerunners of the great Manda 
horde. The peril culminated in an actual invasion of 
Assyria by the Gimirrai, who were, however, defeated 
before the fourth year of this reign (KB2282). ‘The 
next year was a busy one. An expedition penetrated 
the Arabian desert, conquering eight rulers in the 
districts of Bazi and Hazii (cpBuz, 1; HAZO). Sidon 
having revolted was taken and destroyed, a new city 
Kar-Esarhaddon being built to overshadow it. The 
king of Sidon, Abdi-Milknti, and Sanduarri a Cilician 
prince who had sided with him, were captured and 
beheaded. 

Following up this success, the Assyrian king 
received the submission of all Syria and Palestine. 
Of the vassal kings who then paid him homage Esar- 
haddon has left us a very important list (AB 2148). 
Among them are Baal king of Tyre, and MANASSEH 
[g.v.], king of the city of Judah. The terms of the 
agreement between Esarhaddon and Baal king of Tyre 
are recorded on the tablet K. 3500 from which Hommel 
gives some extracts (4 H7 196 ; the full text is now given 
by Winclrler, AOF#210). These events occurred in 
677-6 B.c. The Chronicler also tells us of a colonisa- 
tion of Samaria by Esarhaddon, Ezra 42 (acapeaduv 
[B], -paddwr [A], vaxopday [L]); but the accuracy 
of this statement has been questioned (see SAMARIA, 
SAMARITANS). Being now in full possession of the 
route to Egypt, Esarhaddon made a reconnaissance of 
it in 675B,c. Hereturned next year to the attack. In 
672 B.C. he lost his queen and seems to have remained 
a year or more at home. In 670 B.c., leaving the 
government in the hands of his mother,! he departed 
for a supreme struggle with Egypt, in which he was 
completely victorious (see EGYPT, § 66). As a ‘hard 
lord’ he ruled over the Egyptians,? garrisoning some 
cities with Assyrian troops, and in others installing 
native dependent rulers. He returned home by way of 
Samalla, where he set np the stele mentioned above. 

Esarhaddon was not allowed to rest long. A 
revolt broke ont in Egypt, and he set ont to repress 
it. However, he never saw Egypt again. On the way 
he fell ill and died; it was on Arahsamna (November; 
see MONTH, §§ 3 5) the roth, 669 B.C. (not, as usually 
stated, 668). He divided his kingdom, giving ASur- 
bani-pal Assyria and the Empire, but making Samas- 
Sum-ukin king of Babylon under him. A third son, 
ASur-mukin-palia, was raised to the high-priesthood ; 
the youngest, ASur-edil-Samé-u-ersitim, was made 
priest of Sin at Harran. Another son, Sin-iddin-aplu, 
seems to have died before his father. We find the 
names of a daughter, Serita-etirat, and a sister, Matti. 

The name of Esarhaddon's mother is best read Nakia, 


1 To this lady Nakia are addressed many letters from the 
provincial governors (Harper, ABL). During her regency 
occurred the Elamite invasion of 675 8.c. which threatened 
Sippara.. The gods of Agadé were carried dff by the Elamites. 

2 See Is. 192, according to one interpretation (see Che. /xz7, 


Ts, 114 f-). 
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which is rendered in Assyrian by Zakutu, and seems to 
be Hebrew, ‘the pure one.’ She survived her son, 
and on his death issued a proclamation to the Empire, 
demanding its allegiance to the princes ASur-bani-pal 
and Sama§-Sum-ukin.1 C. H. W. J. 

ESAU (WY ; Hcay [BAL]). 

1. A popular etymology, which may, however, be 
correct, is suggested in Gen, 2525 (J): ‘And the first 
1. Name, ©2™° out tawny, a over uke a hairy mantle; 
and his name was called Esau. 

As Budde (U7gesch, 217, n. 2, incorrectly reported by Di.) 
has pointed out, ‘tawny ‘ (°2598, admdni)2 cannot have been 
the original word. Budde’s own conjecture, however (that it 
displaced some rare word meaning hairy’) is not probable. 
It may have arisen out of p*pixn, ‘twins,’ which intruded from 
the margin where it stood as a correction of pin (w. 24). 
Miswritten as pp)nx, it would he easily changed into »9) 95% 
(p and +3 are frequently confounded) ; cp zw, 30. 

We must assume aroot my, ‘to have thick hair,’4 
and regard wy ‘the shaggy,’ as the equivalent of Seir 
“the hairy’ (vyy=vyy, Gen. 2711), which appears to 
have been regarded by J as a synonym for hunter (Gen. 
2525, cp vw, 27). In this, as in the former case, J really 
appears to have hit upon a sound interpretation. 
It seems impossible to show that the mountain district 
of Seir (whether E. or even W. of the Arabah} was 
‘hairy’ in the sense of ‘ wooded,’ nor would the sense 
‘wooded’ accord with the gloomy oracle of Isaac. 
The probability is that Esau and Seir are names of a 
hunter-god;* and though the hero Usoos in Philo 
of Byblus (Eus. Praep. Ev. i, 107) may conceivably be 
simply the personification of USu (Palzetyrus),5 it seems 
more probable, since his brother Samemrumos is a 
divine hero of culture, that Usoos represents a hunter- 
god,® after whom the city of USu was named. Certainly 
Philo of Byblus describes Usoos as entering into con- 
flict with wild beasts, though also as the first who 
ventured on the sea (as if a personification of Old Tyre). 
However this may be, Esan never displaced Edom as 
the Hebrew name for the people of Mount Seir. The 
phrase ‘sons of Esau’ is found only in late writers 
(Ut. 24 Obad. 18) ; ‘Esau the father of Edom’ (Gen. 
36 943) also is late (see Holzinger’s analysis). 

The early traditions on Esau are given in Gen. 
2521-34 271-45 814-22 331-17; these belong to JE. 

ies The editor has done his best to cull 
2. Traditions. the finest Darts from both J and E 
At the beginning he depends solely on J, unless we may 
assume with Dillmann and Bacon (Genesis, 152} that 
the admdnit (‘tawny’) of Gen. 2525 (see above) was 
taken by the editor from E, who, however, surely knew 
and had to account for the name Esau. The fore- 
shadowing which JE gives of the differences of national 
fortunes (cp Mal. 12f.) and national character in the 


story of the two tribal ancestors is most effective. That 
1 SeeJohns, Assy~. Deeds and Documents, vol. 2. 
2 This verse gives J's explanation of the name Edom. ‘ Let 


me quickly eat some of that 2@72, for I am faint ; therefore his 
name was called Zddm. For D5¥4 DAN] read ntK9; cp Ar. 
*iddm, ‘a by-dish, as vegetables, etc.” So T. D. Anderson, 
with the assent of Dillmann. . 

3 It is difficult not to compare Ar. ‘athzya, ‘to have thick or 
matted hair,’ a's4d, ‘having thick hair’ (Lane), though 
Fleischer (in Levy, WHW’B 3732) points out that this com- 
parison violates the ordinary laws of phonetic changes. 

4 PraSek assents to this view (Forsch. z, Gesch. d. Alt. (’98) 


= 33). 

P Sec Hosau, andcp note in ZATW. 1897, p. 189. The 
present article, including the above view, ‘is of older date than 
that note. The writer has since found that the identification of 
USu belongs to PraSek, and that Halévy has already connected 
Usédos and USu, though in conjunction with the ‘improbable 
eee tat UsSu=the xy yy of the Talmud, which he identifies 
with Umm el ‘Awamid (see HAMMON, ». Enough remains to 
justify the writer’s claim to have advanced the investigation by 
a new suggestion, 

§ Whether the Syrian desert goddess ‘Asit, whose name is 
connected by W. M. Miiller with that of Esau (cp Evom, § 2) is 
a female form of this hunter god, we can hardly venture to a 
Nor can we make any use of the divine name Esu, apparently 
of oe origin, found in a cuneiform text (Pinches, PSBA 
18255). 
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the two brothers strove in the womb is a purely etymo- 
logical myth (seeJAcoB, § 1); Edom is an independent 
people when tradition first brings it into contact with 
Israel. That the older people was gradually eclipsed 
by the younger, however, and that nevertheless the 
older people at length achieved its liberation, are facts 
which agree exactly with the legend. How naturally, 
too, and with what regard to primitive sentiment, that 
legend (cp ISAAC, § 5) is told ! Of conscious purpose 
on the narrator’s part there is not a trace. It seems as 
if by a kind of fate the course of future history were 
prescribed by the forefathers, who in their blessings 
and cursings discharged divine functions.t 

That writers like J and E, who have infused so much of the 
pure prophetic religion into the traditional material should not 

e without traces of primitive superstition, will startkk only those 
who are fettered by an abstract supernaturalism. J and E ur- 
hesitatingly believe that by his blessing or his curse a father 
may determine the fate of his children; at any rate the fore- 
fathers of Israel could do this. _These writers certainly mean us 
to regard the oracles in Gen. 2728 4 and aE tact are im- 
aginative reproductions of what Isaac would likely to have 
said) as creating history. The latter oracle has often been mis- 
understood. It should run thus, ‘Surely, far from fruitful 
ground shall be thy dwelling, and untouched by the dew of the 

eaven above ; by thy sword shalt thou live, and thou shalt 
serve thy brother; hut when thou shalt revolt,? thou shalt shake 
off his yoke from thy neck.’ For another view of the blessing 
(shared by Vg. and AV) see Epom, § 5. 

Most readers sympathise more with Esau than with 
Jacob. This may perhaps be to some extent in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the narrators. Surely J and E 
must have condemned the fraud practised by Jacob at 
his mother’s bidding upon his aged father. Whether they 
would have condemned Jacob’s shiftiness (apart from 
the special circumstances) as immoral, may, however, be 
doubted. The later prophets, it is true, denounce 
shiftinessin no measured terms ;* but the contemporaries 
of J and E were not so far from the old nomadic period, 
and not so open to new moral ideas, as to do the same 
(see Che. Aids, 35). To them the quiet, cautious, 
calculating character of Jacob seemed to be more praise- 
worthy than the careless, unaspiring, good-natured, 
passionate character of Esau; Jacob, they said, ‘ was a 
blameless* man (cA), dwelling in tents’ (Gen. 2527 [J]). 
What P thought of these stories does not appear; he 
confines his attention to Esau’s marriages (Gen. 2634. 
{cp 27 46(R)], 286-9), and to geographical and statistical 
information respecting the Edomites (chap. 36; but how 
much is P’s, is uncertain). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews presents Esau as 
the type of a ‘ profane’ person, on the ground that he sacrificed 
his birthright ‘ for one mess of food’ (Heh. 1216). He addresses 
Hebrews who were tempted to barter their privileges in the 
church for the external satisfactions of the temple services. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is only J who makes Esau willingly 
resign his birthright ; E apparently knows only the second 
of the two accounts of the loss of the wpwro7ékia. It is 
obvious that J despises Esau for his conduct (see 2534 in the 
Hebrew). Tohim Esau represents Edom. To the later Jews 
Esau becomes the symbol of the heathen world (see a striking 
Haggada in Weber, /#d. Theol. 401). 

2. 1 Esd. 529 oav[BA}. See ZIHA, 1. 








Ty Ki. CG 








1 See BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS: 


Robertson Smith points 
ont that Jacob, when seekin, 


the paternal benediction, wears 
the skins of sacrificial ites, is father is a quasi-divine 
being. So the priests in Egypt wore the skins of sacred 
animals (cp LEOPARD), and several examples of this can he indi- 
cated within the Semitic field (ed? Sem.(?) 437 ; cp 467). The 
antique flavonr of the narrative in Genesis now becomes much 
more perceptible. (Sayce has already connected the dress of 
Jacob with the ‘robe of goat’s skin, the sacred dress of the 
Babylonian priests,’ 4246. Lect, ’87, p. 285). See Dress, § 8. 

2 For the impossible +n read s93n, of which another cor- 
ruption is syxn (‘Rook of Jubilees,’ /Q 6734). It may he 
added that 0 in Hos. 121, 1373 in Jer. 232, and 18 in Ps. 
55 2 are also demonstrably due to corruption. 

Hosea does not indeed mention this action, hut he accuses 
the Israelites of a deceitfulness which he traces back to Jacob‘s 
overreaching of his brother in the womb (Hos. 12{3]43 cp 
JACQR, § 2). : : . 

4 Or, harmless (innocent of acts of violence). It was said of 


Esau, “By thy sword shalt thou live.’ On may have begun to 
acquire a specialized sense in popular use. In Job 922 DM and 
yw are opposed. 
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A. HEBREW OLD TESTAMENT. 


In studying a great religion the inquirer naturally 
seeks to trace an organic connection between its central 
1. Primiti conceptions and the most remote portions 

pera te ip dee: -eveteva He expects to find a 
Eschatology. Certain SYSHs of logical coherence be- 
tween all its parts. In dealing with such religions as 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, his ex- 
pectations are not disappointed. In these religions the 
eschatology or teaching on the final condition of man 
and of the world follows in the main from the funda- 
mental doctrines. The early religion of Israel, however, 
must not be approached with such an expectation. 
There is an organic connection between its theology 
and that portion of its eschatology which deals with the 
nation as a whole; but this connection does not extend 
to the eschatology concerning the individual. 

I. THE INDIVIDUAL.—The ideas about the future 
life which prevailed in the earliest times and were current 
indeed in some degree down to the second century 
B.cC., were in many respects common to Israel and to 
some other Semitic nations. They were not the out- 
come of any revelation. They were survivals. With 
these antique elements advancing thought was at strife 
centuries before it succeeded in completely expelling 
them and in furnishing in their stead a doctrine of the 
future life in harmony with its own character. Such a 
doctrine, though foreshadowed in the earlier literature, 
was not definitely taught till the fourth century B.c, 

The antique elements belong in all probability to the 
system of belief and practice known as ancestor worship. 

At first this phase of religion dominated 

2. Ancestor 1 4 great degree the life of the Israelite. 
worship, The religion of Yahwé, however, as it 
developed, engaged with it in irreconcilable _ strife. 
Still, for several centuries, many of those primitive 
tenets and usages were left unaffected. Early Yahwism 
had no distinctive eschatology regarding the problem 
of the individual ; it concerned itself only with the nation. 
The individual, accordingly, was left to his hereditary 
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beliefs, which, as we have said, were connected with 
ancestor worship, + 

In this system the departed were not regarded as in a 
full sense dead. They shared in all the vicissitudes of 
their posterity, and possessed superhuman powets to 
benefit or injure. With a view to propitiating these 
powers the living offered sacrifices. The vitality of the 
dead was thus preserved, and their honour in the next 
world upheld. A man made sacrifice naturally only 
to his own ancestors ; these with their living descendants 
formed one family. 

That such beliefs prevailed in Israel is shown by 

customs observed with regard to the 
3. Proved by dead.2 The mourning usages have a 
Mas oma fiftous, not merely a_ psychological 
"significance. They indicate reverence for 

the dead and a confession of dependence upon them. 

1. The mourner girt himself with sackcloth (2 S. 331 1K. 2031 
Is. 824 153 2212 Jer. 626), or laid it on his loins (Gen. 3,734 

er. 4837). This practice expresses submission to a superior ; 
t is thus that the servants of Benhadad go forth from Aphek to 
Ahab «a K. 2031 4). 

zg. The mourner put off his shoes (2S, 1530 Ezek. 2417). 
This is explained hy the removal of the shoes required in 
approaching holy places (Ex. 35,7 Josh. 515). 

3. Mourners cut off the hair (Is. 2212 Jer. 729 Am. 810 
Mic. 116 Ezek. 7 18 27 31), or the beard (Jer. 415), or both (Is. 152 
Jer. 4837) and made baldnesses between the eyes (Dt. 141_/). 
The hair was designed as an offering to the dead (see CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, § 3,.and Sacrirlce). These rites are con- 
demned as idolatrous in Dt. 1414 5 but they are mentioned by 
the prophets of the eighth century without any consciousness of 


their impropriety (cp Am. 810 Mic. 116 Is. 152 2212). They 
appear still to have been the universal custom (Jer. 415)- 
4. Mourners made cuttings in their flesh for the dead. Such 


incisions were regarded as making ‘an enduring covenant with 
the dead’ (WKS ReZ, Sem.() 322). They were made by the 
priests of Baal (1K. 1828). They were forbidden by the 
Hebrew law (Dt. 141 Lev. 1928) on the same grounds as in the 
case of 3. 








1 Cp Schwally, Das Leben nach dene Tode, chap. 1, 'Der 
alte Glauhe'; Stade, GV 1387 7: 5 Marti, Gesch. d. tsrael. 
Rel.(8) 22-26, 30, 40-43, 48, 1093. The conclusionsof thesescholars 
are attacked by Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelencult im 
altex Israel 1898, but on the whole without success: 

2 See Stade, GVI 13877: 5 Schwally, op. zt. 9-16. 
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5. The covering of the head by the mourners (2 S. 1530 Esth, 
612 Jer. 143) is probnhly to be regarded as a substitute for 
cutting off the hair ; similarly the covering of the beard re 
presents its removal (Ezek. 24%. This practice expresser 
reverence for the dead. The saine custom was observed by the 
worshipper in approaching God (cp the case of Elijah at Horeb), 
-and is universal in the synagogue and the mosque at the present 
day. 

3. The mourner offered sacrifices to the dead (Ezek. 241722 
2Ch, 1614 2119).. They are probably implied in Is. Sig 1933 
for when a man wished to consult the dead, he would naturally 
present an offering. Their object is clear from Dt. 2614 Jer. 
167 (2); it was to give sustenance to the dead and to win their 
favour. In later times they came to be regarded as mere 
funeral feasts. This had not come about in the second century 
B C., however, for sacrifices to the dead appear to be commended 
in Ecclus. 733 (For a dead man withhold not a gift' [ém 
vekp@ GuonmAnoys xe ptr) and in Tob. 417 (‘Pour out thy 
bread on the burial of the just’), though they are derided in 
Ecclus. 8018 4 Ep. Jer. 316 Wisd. 1415 193 Or. Sibyl. 8382 7 
In Jubilees 2217 they are referred to as prevailing among the 
‘Gentiles. 


The téraphim mentioned in Gen. 35 were household 
‘gods.!’ They are called ‘strange gods,’ and _ their 
4, By the porne - aaah as ae pens with 
-worship of that of Yahwe. Their sacred character 
Téraphim appears from their being buried under a 
"sacred tree, the terebinth. An_ earlier 
mention is in Gen. 3119 30-35, where Rachel steals the 
téraphim of her father. In Ex. 212-6 we have another 
pnssage attesting their worship. According to this 
-section there was in private houses a god close to the 
door, to which the slave who desired enrolment in his 
master's family had to be brought. Originally this 
meant admission to the family cult with all its obliga- 
tions and privileges (see statement of Eliezer’s position 
below, § 5). Later the tériphim, which were of human 
‘form (18.1913), were regarded as images of Yahwé 
(cpJudg. 17s, and 1817 ¥ ; see also 1S. 1913-16); for 
it is difficult to believe that David, the champion of the 
religion of Yahwé, would have worshipped the téraphim 
in their original character as household gods. In 
Hos. 34 and Zech. 102, however, they seem to retain 
their original character as images of ancestors (cp 
TERAPHIM). 

In Dt. 15r2-28 the rite of initiation mentioned in 
Ex. 21 is, by the omission of the term 'god,' robbed 
of all its primitive religious significance, and given a 
wholly secular character. 

It is ancestor worship that explains the importance 
‘of male offspring. The honour and wellbeing of the 

é dead depended on the worship rendered 
5. By import- and the sacrifices offered by their male 
ance of male | d E in the after lif 
offepring. escendants. ven in the after life, 
therefore, men could be punished by 
Vahweé by the destruction of their posterity (Ex. 205 
847 Nu. 1418 Dt. 59); for the sacrifices then ceased to 
be made.? If a man failed to have male offspring, the 
difficulty could be surmounted by adoption. The 
adopted man passed from his own clan to that of his 
adopted father, and thereby took upon himself all the 
obligations attaching to the latter. Even a slave could 
be so adopted (see FAMILY, § 2). Eliezer is regarded as 
Abraham's heir in default of male issue (Gen. 152 f.). 
It is to be presumed that he had already been adopted 
into the family cult. The right of inheritance is thus 
derived in principle from ancestor worship; only the 
son and heir could fulfil its rites (see LAw AND 
JUSTICE, § 18). Illegitimate sons, therefore, could not 
inherit (Stade, GV71 391) } their mother had not been 
admitted by marriage into the cult (ep Judg. 112). 

In Nu. 3G the law has already undergone a change. A 
daughter is allowed to inherit if she has married a man be- 
longing to her father's family or tribe. In Athens, on the other 


hand, the Property descended to the next male heir, but he 
was obliged to marry the daughter of the deceased (Stade, 2é.). 





1 On Stade's and Schwally’s identification of the téraphim with 
an ancestor image (accepted by Budde on Judg. 175, Holzinger 
on Gen. 3119, Nowack on Hos. 34, etc.), see TERAPHIM. 

2 On the same principle a man destroyed his enemy and all 
his sons with the object of depriving him of respect and worship 
in the lower world. 
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It is thus clear that the living and the dead formed 
one family, and the departed participated in all the 
vicissitudes of their living descendants. Rachel in her 
grave shared in the troubles of her children in northern 
Israel (Jer. 3115). 

The necessity of a son who should perform the 
family ancestor worshin Pave birth'to the levirate 
law. A man must marry the childless 
aw an widow of his deceased brother. Where 
the deceased had no brother, the dut 
nature of clan. fell on the nearest male relation. The 
firstborn son of such a marriage was registered as the 
son of the deceased, who was thus secured the respect 
and the sacrifices which could be rendered only by a son 
legitimately begotten or adopted. This law appears 
to be assumed as in force in Gen. 3826; but its 
significance is forgotten in Dt. 255-10, According to 
old Israelitish views, Tamar fulfilled a duty of piety 
towards her dead husband (Stade1394); similarly 
Ruth. Even the daughters of Lot may have had the 
same end in view. 

The fact that, even in David's time, the clan consti- 
tuted a sacramentally united corporation (1S, 2029) 
points back to an earlier worship of ancestors. 

The customs just considered (§§ 3-6) regulate the 
conduct of the living. We have now to consider more 

‘ directly the beliefs regarding the dead 
7. Beliefs about themselves, their place of abode and 
the dead. the nature of their existence there. 
These beliefs are no less essentially connected with 
ancestor worship ; but they had a much more extended 
lease of life. Long after the practices we have described 
had become unintelligible or sunk into complete abey- 
ance, the beliefs flourished in the high places of Judaism ; 
they claimed the adherence of no small portion of the 
priesthood down to the destruction of the temple by 
Titus. 

As in the religions of Greece and Rome, burial was 
held to be indispensable to the com- 
8. ope fort of the departed. It was hardly 

* ever withheld. 
Criminals who were hanged (Dt. 212) or stoned (Josh. 


724-26), and suicides (Jos, Bell, Jud. iii.85), were accorded 
burial ; as were even the most hostile of foes (Hzek. 39 12). 


Of the calamities that could befall a man the lack of 
burial was one of the most grievous. 


Such was the sentence of punishment pronounced on Jezebel 
(2K. 910). It was the fate that awaited the enemies of Yahwi- 
(Jer. 2533). Even the materialistic writer of Ecclesiastes (G 3), 

the text is correct, regards such a misfortune as outweighing 
a whole lifetime of material blessings,2 


This horror at the thought of being unburied cannot 
be explained in the same way as in the religions of 
Greece and Rome, where it involved exclusion from 
Hades : according to Hebrew views all without excep- 
tion descended to Shédl, It may be explained on two, 
zrounds. (1) In earlier times unless the dead had 
received burial no sacrifice could be offered to them. 
The grave, in ancestor worship, was in some measure 
-he temple. (2) In later times, when such conceptions 
were forgotten, to be deprived of burial entailed a 
asting dishonour and subjected the dead in Shédl to 
mending reproach (Ezek. 28 10 3221). 

Not simply burial, however, but also burial in the 
‘amily grave, was the desire of every Israelite. Hence 

the frequent statement that a man was 
2.7 gathered to his fathers (Gen. 1515 Judg. 
amily ditfve. 210} or to his people (Gen. ee Nu. 
2713). The departed must be introduced into the 
society of his ancestors. In the earliest times the 
tbode of this society was conceived to be the family 
zrave or its immediate neighbourhood. Everyone 
vished to be buried with his father and mother 


6, Bv lovivete 


1 [The context is against this reference to the loss of burial. 
We must perhaps either strike out the entire phrase 'and more- 
»ver he have no burial’ (with Hitzig), or else the negative (with 


Wildeboer).] 
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(2S, 1723 1937[38]). Jacob and Joseph are said to have 
directed that their bodies should be carried back to 
Canaan to be buried in the family grave (Gen. 4730 
5025 Ex. 1319). This was originally in the house. It 
was there, ¢g., that Samuel was buried (1S. 251); 
similarly Joab (z K.234). As no family stood in 
isolation, however, but was closely united with others, 
and as these together made up the clan or tribe, 
and these tribes in due time were consolidated into the 
nation, a new conception arose; all the graves of the 
tribe or nation were regarded as united in one. It was 
this new conception that received the designation of 
Shédl. 

In all probability, therefore, the Hebrew Shédl was 
originally conceived as a combination of the graves of 
10. Origi the clan or nation, and thus as its final 

» Origin In due course this conception was 
of Shéol. abedsury extended till it embraced the de- 
parted of all nations, and became the final abode of all 
mankind. It has already reached this stage in Ezek. 32 
Is. 14 Job 3023. Strictly regarded, the conceptions of 
an abode of the dead in the grave and of one in Shédl 
are mutually exclusive. Being popular notions, however, 
they do not admit of scientific definition, and their 
characteristics are treated at times as interchangeable. 
The family grave, with its associations of ancestor wor- 
ship, is of course the older conception. As burial in 
the family grave enabled a man to join the circle of his 
ancestors, so burial with honour was a condition of his 
attaining an honourable place in Shédl—z.e., joining 
his people there. Otherwise he is thrust into the 
lowest and outermost parts of the pit (Ezek. 8223). 
When, however, Sh&dl is said to have distinct divisions 
(Prov. 727), the statement may be merely poetical. 

Regarding the condition of the dead in Shédl (on 
which see below, §§ 15-18) it will here be sufficient to 
point out two main characteristics. 

(2) In early times (and down to the fourth century 

B.c. there was little change’) Shédl 
11, Two char- was quite independent of vanwe and 
acteristics. outside the sphere of his rule. 

.  Yahwb was originally the god of the tribe or nation, and his 
sway for long after the settlement in Canaan was conceived to 
extend, not to the whole upper world, much less to the lower 
(Shed), but only to his own people and land. The persistence 
of this conception of Shédl for several_centuries side by side 
with the monotheistic conception of Yahwi: as creator and 
ruler of the world is, for the Western mind, hard to understand, 
the Cones ronson mutually exclusive. It is clear, however, 
that Israel believed that when ‘a man died he was removed from 


the jurisdiction of Yahwb (Ps. 885[6] 3122[23]), and relations 
between them ceased (Is. 38 18). 

(6) As independent of Yahwé, Sh&dl knew nothing 

of the moral distinctions that prevailed on earth. 

According to the OT death means an end of the 

earthly life, not the cessation of all existence: the 
“19, ‘Soul,’ Peto still subsists. As the nature of this 
eles continued existence depends on the OT 
* theory of man's composite personality, it 
will be necessary at this point to make a study of that 
* theory. In its most primitive form it regards man as 
consisting of two elements, ‘ soul’ (zephesh) and ‘ body' 
(4asér). What was thought of the body does not con- 
cern us here (see, however, § 18). 
Regarding the soul we may note four points. 
1. The soul is identified with the blood. 

As the shedding of blood caused death, the 'soul' was con- 
ceived to be in the blood (Lev. 1711 @), or it was actually iden- 
tified with it (Dt. 1223 Gen. 94 4). Hence men avoided eating 
blood; they offered it to God. _ Hence, too, blood unjustly 
‘ ilt on thé earth—the 'soul'—cried to heaven for vengeance 

Nn. 4 10). 


Again, since the 'soul' was the blood and the 
central seat of the blood was the heart, the heart was 
regarded as the organ of thought. A man without 


1 Though God's power is conceived from the eighth century 
onward (cp Am. 92 Job 266 Prov. 1511 Ps. 1897) to extend to 
Sh&3l, yet Shédl maintains its primitive character. In the 
earlier centuries the powers that bore sway in Shédl were the 
ancestors of the living. 
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intelligence was a ‘heartless’ man (Hos. 711}; when 
a man thought, he was said to 'speak in his heart.' 
Thought is not ascribed directly to the ‘ soul," however, 

though a certain limited intelligence is. 
2. To the ‘soul’ are attributed not only purely 
animal functions, such as hunger (Prov. 103), thirst 
A (Prov. 2525), sexual desire (Jer. 224), but 

13. Feeling. also neaved affections such as tore (Is. 
42), joy (Ps.864), fear (Is.154), trust (Ps.57z[2]), 
hate (Is.114}, contempt (Ezek.865).1. To it are 
ascribed also wish and desire (Gen.238 2 K. 915 1 Ch. 
289), and likewise, but very rarely, memory (Lam. 
320 Dt. 49) and knowledge (Ps. 13914). As the seat 
of feeling and desire (and, in a limited degree, of in- 
telligence) it becomes an expression for the individual 
conscions life. Thus ‘my soul’ (+yip)) means * 1," ‘ thy 
soul' means 'thou,' etc. (Hos. 94 Ps. 82[3] 72[3] 112). 

So‘ many souls' means so many ‘ persons’ (Gen. 46 18 
Ex. 15). This designation of the personality by ‘ soul” 
(nephesh) shows how meagre a conception of personality 
prevailed in Israel. ‘my (‘my spirit') was never so 
used in the OT. 

3. The soul leaves the body in death (Gen. 8518 
1K.1721 28, 19 Jn. 43), not necessarily immediately, 

Soul but (apparently) at least on the appearance 

ae te of corruption. In certain cases, after out- 
€parts. ard death the soul was regarded as still in 
some sense either in or near the body; a dead person 
was called a xephesh (Lev. 1928 211224 Nu. 96710 
Hag. 213) or a dead mephesh (nip vinn; Nu. 66 Lev. 211). 

4. The soul therefore also dies. Its death, how- 
ever, is not absolute. Moreover, we must note the 

ees revalence in Israel of two incon- 

15. Its condition sistent views—a fact (not hitherto 

fully brought to light)? that has 
forced its recognition on the present writer in the 
course of the present study—(a)an older view, which 
attributes to the departed a certain degree of knowledge 
and power in reference to the living and their affairs ;} 
(4) a later view, which denies this.3 

(a)According to the older view the departed possessed 
a certain degree of self-consciousness and the power of 

-... speech and movement (Is.14); a large 

16. Earlier areas of knowledge — hence then 

view of name, ony, ‘the knowing ones’ (Lev. 

death. 193: 20 6 IS.193; ep DivinaTion, § 4, 
iii.); acquaintance with the affairs of their living 
descendants and a keen interest in their fortunes— thus 
Rachel mourns from her grave for her captive children 
(Jer. 3125) ;—ability to forecast the future (whence they 
were consulted about it by the living; 18. 28 13-20 
[where observe that the dead person invoked is called 
Elohim} Is. 8:9 294); whence the practice of incuba- 
tion* (Is. 654). As we have already seen that the 
departed were believed to have the power of helping or 
injuring their descendants (see § 2), we need only ob- 
serve here that it follows from Is. 6316 that Abraham 
and Israel were conceived as protectors (see Cheyne 
and Duhm, ete., zz /oc.). 

The relations and customs of earth were reproduced 
in Shéol. 

_The prophet was distinguished by his mantle (2S. 2814), 
kings by their crowns and thrones (Is. 14), the uncircumcised by 
his foreskin (Ezek. 32). Each nation preserved its individuality 
and no doubt its national garb and customs (Ezek. 32). Thosé 
slain with the sword bore for ever the tokens of a violent death 
ee 322s), as likewise those who died from grief (Gen. 42 38). 


deed the departed were regarded as possessing exactly the 
same features as marked them at the moment of death.” We 


can appreciate, accordingly, the terrible significance of David's 








1 These are so essentially affections of the ‘soul’ that they 
are hardly ever attributed to the ‘spirit’ (mn); yet see § »9. 

2 Only Stade appears to have apprehended the fact, and that 
but partially —as far as we may judge from his published works. 

a It follows logically from the doctrine of man's nature, 
unknown in pre-prophetic times, which is set forth in Gen. 2/43 
see below, $16. . . 

4 7.., the practice of sleeping ina tenple in the hope of re- 
ceiving a communication or a visit from the god. 
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aig als eg to Solomon touching Joab ; ‘ Let not his hoar 
head go down to Shé6l in peace’ (1 K. 26). 


In many respects the view just sketched is identical 
with that which underlies ancestor worship. This 
worship had withdrawn entirely into the background 
before the prophetic period; but, as we have said 
($ 7), many of its presuppositions maintained themselves 
in the popular belief till late in the post-exilic period. 
The most significant fact to observe is the comparatively 
large measure of life, movement, knowledge, and power 
attributed to the departed in Shédi. How important 
this is becomes obvious when the earlier view is con- 
trasted with the later and antagonistic view. 

(6) The later view follows logically from the account 
in Gen. 24-3, according to which it was when animated 
by the-‘ spirit’ that the material form 
became a living ‘ soul’ : the life of the 

of death. “soul‘ is due to the presence of the 
“ spirit,’ death ensues on itsremoval.! Death, however, 
even here does not imply annihilation, though it logic- 
ally should imply it: the soul’ still subsists in some 
sense. The subsistence, however, is purely shadowy 
and negative : all the faculties are suspended. 

Shésl, the abode of the shades is thus almost a synonym for 
abaddon or destruction(Job 266 Prov. 1511). In opposition to 
the older view that in Sh&ol there is a certain degree of life, 
movement. and remembrance. the later view teaches that it is 
the land of forgetfulness(Ps.8812) of silence (Ps. 9417 11577), 
of destruction fob Bo 2822) ; in bpposition to the belief that 
the dead return to counsel the living, the later teaches that the 
dead cannot return (Job7 9 1412); in opposition to the belief 
that thev are acquainted ‘with the affairs of their livine de- 
scendant; the later teaches that they no longer know what 
befalls on’earth(Job 14 21); in opposition to the belief in their 
superhuman knowledge of the future—as the ‘knowing ones ’— 
the later teaches that all knowledge has forsaken them (Eccles. 
95), that they have neither device nor knowledge nor wisdom 
(Eccles. 9 10). Whereas the older view permitted their bein; 
invoked as ‘Eléhim, the later view regards them as ‘dea 
Ones’ (p»py9) (Is. 26 74 Ps.88 10 [1x]).2 See DEAD, § 2. 

Finally the relations of the upper world appear to be 
reproduced, if at all, more faintly; the inhabitants of 
Shéol, king and slave, oppressor and oppressed, good 
and bad, are all buried in a profound sleep (Job314-19). 
All existence seems to be at an end. 

Thus we read in Ps. 39 13, ‘O spare me,,that I may recover 
strength, beforeI gohence, and be no more jand in Job 147 10, 
“There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again—but—man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ?’3 

5. Though in death the ‘ soul’ leaves the bodv and 
departs, the departed in Sh&é6l are never designated 

; ; 14 : 

18. Shadowy ae ue ce Israelites yee 
body nietaphysically unable to conceive the 

‘i body without psychical functions, or the 

soul without a certain corporeity. The departed were 
conceived, accordingly, as possessing not only a soul 
but also a shadowy body. This appears in the use of 
the term ‘shades’ (7éshdim), which was current in all 
ages (see REPHAIM i.}. Eldhim, the title by which in 
earlier times the shades were addressed, passed out of 
use. In later times, when such a doctrine of man’s 
being as that underlying Gen, 2 46-3, became current, 


17. Later view 


1 This view strikes at the root of the worship of ancestors. 
The deceased can have no vitality or power; for the ‘spirit’ is 
the spring of life, and the departed are only ‘souls’ that_are 
dead—z.e., ‘souls’ in which every faculty is dormant. Gen. 
246-3, which did not originate till the prophetic period, is the 
outcome of monotheism, whether we regard it as being of 
Hebrew or of foreign origin. It is needless to add that, when 
monotheism emerged, for various reasons ancestor worship 
became impossible. 

2 The term ‘shades’ p»x~m4 (used also in the Phcenician 
religion) was applied to the departed in both systems; hut 

ssibly with _a difference (contrast Is.149 £ 261419 with 

's. 88 10 [x1] Prov. 2 1 918 etc.. where it is svnonymous with 
thedeadj. an 

3 It will be observed that the currency of the later view is 
attested by the second Isaiah, by Ezekiel. Job, and Ecclesiastes. 
In these books the teaching in Gen. 2 46-3 has reached its logical 
eon ence. That teaching is implied in Is. Qs Ezek. ave fe 
Job273_ 334 Eccles. 127 ‘the spirit shall return to God who 
a it’ (vet it is doubtful if thisverse belongs to the text: 
cp 321. 

4 We seem to find in Job 1422 Ps. 1610 such a use, or at all 
events the preparation for it. 
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the epithet ‘dead ones” was employed. To designate 
‘the dead’ simply ‘souls’ without any qualification 
would hardly have been possible ; according to the 
later view, soulsin Shed were bereft of all their natural 
psychical functions. 

The Hebrew writers speak, however, of a ‘ spirit’ as 
well as of a ‘soul,’ and we must consider briefly the 

relation of the terms to each other. 
10,.Syinit + | Originally they were synonyms meaning 
oarlier view * ‘breath’ or ‘wind.’ The primitive con- 
dichotom ception was arrived at by observation. 
omy. When the breath—;.e., the xépheshk or 
ridh—left the body, the body died. The xéphesh or 
ruiéh was, therefore, regarded as the principle of life. 
As Stade has remarked (GV/@ 1419), rad probably 
designated specially the stronger and stormier emotions : 
the custom of personifying the psychical affections 
generally as zéphesh, once introduced, led to the practice 
of naming the stronger expressions of this personification 
rudh, Thus anger is an affection of the raéz (Judg. 83, 
see below). So long as a man was wholly master of 
his powers, he possessed his 7d; but when he became 
lost in amazement (1 K.105) or despair (Josh. 2 11), or 
when he fainted (18, 38012 Judg. 1519), his rad left 
him. On his reviving it returned (Geu.45 27). 

In keeping with this view of the ‘spirit’(z#%) it is said to 
be the sublers of trouble (Gen. 418), anguish (Job711), grief 
(Gen. 26 35 Is. 546) contrition (Ps. 5117 [19] Is. 662) heaviness 
(Is. 613). It is thk seat of energeti¢ volition and &tion—the 
“haughty spirit’ (Prov.161s), the lowly spirit’ (2923), the 
impatient spirit (Prov. 14 29), etc. : 

s its departure €ntails a paralysis of voluntary power (see 
above) the 7#@ expresses the impulse of the wi dix. 3521). 
Thepurposesofman are‘ .. . of the raah’ nyq nydyn (Ezek.11 5); 
the false prophets follow_their own ‘spirit’ rathér, than that of 
Yahwe (Ezbk- 133); God tries men’s ‘spirits _ (Prov. 16 2). 
‘ Raah' seemsalso to express character, —the result of will—in 
Nu. 1424, § Caleb. . . had another “spirit” with him.’ By this 
development in the application of the term 7#é% it has become 
the seat of man’s highest spiritual functions. 

Tosum up : ‘soul’ and ‘ spirit’ are at this early stage 
identical in essence and origin; the distinction is one of 
function. 

(6) This primitive view was in part superseded by a 
later doctrine (later from the point of view of the 
genesis of ideas), taught in Gen. 248-3. 

The most complete story of the creation of man? represents 
that Yahwb Eldhim formed man of earth from the ground, and 

sz, blew into his nostrils ‘breath’ (xeshama) of 

20. Spirit: life (p91 pypvin) so_that man, became a livin 

later view : ‘sou Cnéphest), Gen.27. The neshamd o' 

man a 27 is called vaék (o™n nm) in 617 715. 

trichotomy. There are therefore in man three elements = 

* ‘soul’ (xéphesh), ‘body’ (6asar), and ‘spirit’ or 

vid} (my), which last, in the later theory, is simply that which 

ave life to the ‘soul.’3 This ‘spirit’ of life (g" pn) is in 

the lower creation as well (Gen. 617 715 22 Ps. 104 30), and by 
virtue of it they too become living ‘souls.’ 

According to the story worked up by a late priestly 
writer (Gen. 124) the brute creation is only indirectly 
the product of divine creation; whereas man is so 
directly. Angels, however, are never, either in the 
canonical or in the apocryphal books, said to have 
‘souls,’ though occasionally the term is used in regard 
to God : he swears by his ‘soul’ (Am. 68; cp Is. 421 
Lev. 261130 cp below, § 63). In the account of the 
relation of ‘soul’ to ‘body’ and spirit,’ in Gen. 2,f 
the ’spirit’ has become quite distinct from the ‘soul’ 
in essence and origin. It is the divine element in man. 
According to the older view the difference was one of 


1 [Into the historical relation of this doctrine to the Hebrew 
conceptions of CREATION [¢.v.] we cannot here enter at 
length. | It cannot be denied that the statement in Gen. 27 is of 

arly origin. That remains a fact, even if the narrative in Gen. 
2 48-3 has passed through more than one literary phase. Critics 
are of opinion, however, that the myth of creation utilized for 
didactic purposes in that narrative was not very widely spread 
among the Israelites, and that the religious ideas attached to 
the ay but slowly became operative in the popular mind.] 

2 [On the references to creation, whether m narratives or in 
other forms see CREATION; on the question as to the early 
or late date of the ideas in Gen. 27 3 see preceding note.] 

3 Cp below, § 81 (1). 
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function, hardly of essence, certainly not of origin. Now 
* spirit’ is the life-giving power in the body. When it 
enters the material form the man becomes a living soul. 
Without 7#&% there is no life(Hab. 219). In death the 
*soul,' robbed of every vital function, descends into Shédl 
and practically ceases to exist. The ‘ spirit’ (7a) never 
dies; it merely leaves the body and returns to God 
who gave it (Ps.1464 Eccles.127).1 Of this view the 
logical result is the scepticism of Ecclesiastes and of the 
Sadducees. 

We have found that the Israelite derived from the 
circle of ideas underlyina ancestor worship his views as 
21. Ré y to the nature of ‘ soul’ and 'spirit,' and 

» HeSUME. OF Shed and the condition of the departed 
there. On these questions no light was thrown for 
many centuries by anything distinctive of the religion of 
YahwB, which had originally no eschatology of its own 
relating to the individual. Looking back, however, on 
the far-off days of the origins of the religion of YahwB, 
we can see that the beliefs connected with ancestor 
worship were doomed to extinction by their inconsistency 
with that religion, though centuries had to elapse 
before the doom was fully accomplished. 

The preparation for a higher doctrine of the future 
life was made essentially when a new value came to be 

set on the individual. The early 


22. No Israelite was not alarmed by the 
inAiyiayel i F i 
rotbution. prosperity of the wicked man or the 


calamities of the righteous : YahwB 
was supposed to concern himself only with the well- 
being of the people as a whole, not with that of its 
individual members. It seemed natural and reasonable 
that he should visit the virtues and vices of the fathers 
on the children (Ex.205 Lev. 205 Josh. 724 1 S.313), 
of an individual on his community or tribe (Gen. 1217 
2018 Ex.1229). Indeed, in postponing the punishment 
of the sinner till after death and allowing it to fall on 
his son,? Yahwé showed his mercy (1 K. 1112 2129). 

Towards the close of the kingdom of Judah, the 
popular sentiment expressed itself in the proverb, "The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth 
are set on edge’ (Jer.3l29). Explicitly this denied the 
responsibility of the people for the overthrow of the 
nation—a view that naturally paralysed all personal 
effort after righteousness and made men the victims of 
despair. Implicitly it expressed, not a humble sub- 
mission to the divine judgments, but rather an 
arraignment of the divine method of government. 

In opposition to this popular statement Jeremiah 
answered as follows:—‘In those davs thev shall no 
23. Jeremiah’s more say, The fathers have eaten sour 
ee ae ‘ grapes, and the children's teeth are 
individualism. set on edge; but everv one shall die 
for his own iniquity’ (Jer.3l29 7). At an earlier date 
the samme prophet had delivered a divine oracle of 
a very different import, ‘I will cause them to be tossed 
to and fro among all the kingdoms of the earth, because 
of Maiiasseh the son of Hezekiah’ (Jer.154). The new 
departure in his teaching recorded in the later passage 
is to be explained by the ‘new covenant’ described in 
Jer. 3131-34 (see COVENANT, § 6 (v.)). Jeremiah foresaw 
a new relation between YahwB and his worshippers — a 
relation determined by two great facts : man's incapacity 
to reform himself, and God's repugnance to any but a 
spiritual worship (see JEREMIAH i,, § 4), 

Jeremiah's idea was further developed by Ezekiel. 
Every soul is God's and is in direct and immediate 

ar relation to him (Ezek. 184). If the 
sere, individual is faithful in this relation, 

Ezekiel and he is unaffected by his own past 

others (1821-28), or by the sins or the 
- righteousness of his fathers (1820 


1 Cp below, § 102 (1) & note. : ’ 

2 Rewards and punishments were necessarily conceived as 
limited to the earthly life ; for Shé6l was regarded as outside 
Yahwe's jurisdiction.. 
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1412-20). Righteousness raises him above the sweep 
of the dooms that befall the sinful individual or the 
sinful nation,t Since the achievement of this righteous- 
ness is possible for him, he possesses moral freedom, 
and his destiny is the shaping of his own will (1830 f). 
‘There is, therefore, a strictly individual retribution, and 
the outward lot of the individual is exactly proportioned 
to his moral deserts. 

This doctrine rooted itself firmly in the national 
consciousness. It is taught and applied in detail in 
those great popular handbooks, the Psalter and the 
Book of Proverbs. Though the righteous may have 
many afflictions, YahwB delivers him out of them all 5 
all his bones are kept, not one of them is broken; but 
evil slays the wicked (Ps. 34 18[19] 7, see also 3728 etc.). 
The righteous and the wicked are to he recompensed 
on earth (Prov. 1131). Life is the outcome of righteous- 
ness; death, ofwickedness (Prov. 2er f. 1021119 L524 f 
1916 etc. ). 

Such a doctrine was, naturally, a continual stumbling- 
block to the righteous when trouble came. Doubts as 
to its truth were freely expressed, 
notably in the Psalms. Nor was it to 
the sufferer alone that this difficult view was an impedi- 
ment, The doctrine of an adequate retribution in this 
life blocked the way that led to a true solution of the 
problem of prosperity and adversity. Indeed it denied 
the existence of any problem to solve; the righteous at 
such could not suffer. As long as this was regarded as 
the orthodox doctrine, the doctrine of a future life could 
not emerge, and progress was impossible. 

It was only some of the elements in Ezekiel's teaching 
that were sanctioned by subsequent religious thought ; 
others were opposed. It is his undying merit that he 
asserted the independent worth of the individual ; but 
he fell into two errors. He taught (a )that the individual 
suffers not for the sins of his fathers, but for his own, 
and (6) that the individual's experiences are in perfect 
keeping with his deserts. In other words, sin and 
suffering, righteousness and wellbeing are, according to 
Ezekiel, always connected; the outward lot of the 
individual is God's judgment in concrete form.? 

Now as regards a, the experience of the nation 
must have run counter to this statement. It was 
evident that the elements in a man's lot which lie out- 
side the sphere of his volition are shaped for better or for 
worse in accordance with the merits or demerits of his 
father and people. The older view accordingly continues 
to be attested in Jewish literature (see Ps. 10913 Ecclus. 
2325 4015 416, and especially Dan. 971, Judith 7 28, 
Tob. 33, Ass. Mos. 35, Baruch 118-21 226 38, Apoc. 
Bar. 773410) : it is freely acknowledged that men are 
punished for the sins of their fathers and brethren. 

Ezekiel's second error (4), that the individual's 
experience agrees with his deserts, is the corollary of 
a. It gave birth to a long controversy, of which two 
notable memorials have come down to us in Job and 
Ecclesiastes. Eccles. is nruch the later ; but we will for 
convenience sake deal with it first. 

Against the statement (6) that the experience of the 

individual is in perfect keeping with his 

26. Protest deserts, the Sate of pleas enters a 

of Eccles. decided nepative. He declares, in fact, 
that there is no retribution at all. 


_ He asserts that sometimes evil prolongs a man's days, and 
righteousness curtails them (715); that the destinies of the wise 
man and of the fool (214), of the righteous and the wicked (2) 
are identical, that the wicked attain to the honour of burial, 
whilst this is often denied to the righteous (810). If any one 


25, Criticism. 








i That there is an inconsistency between Ezek. 93-6 and 
2134 cannot, howeyer, be denied. ~ 

2 Both @ and 6 seemed to Ezekiel to follow logically from 
God's righteousness, and rightly, if there was no retribution 
beyond the grave. : : 

3 The passages where judgment is threatened (317 11981214) 
are, according to an increasing unmher of critics, intrusions in 
the text, being at variance with the entire thought of the writer. 
8x2 is no longer in its original form. 
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complains of the shallowness of Ecclesiastes,! is not Ezekiel on 
the opposite side equally shallow? 

In the book of Job the principal elements of Ezekiel’s 
teaching reappear. The doctrines of man’s individual 

worth and of a strictly individual retribu- 
27. Of Job. tion, however, are pea to be really irre- 
concilable (see JoB, BooK oF, §§ 5-8). Conscious in 
the highest degree of his own worth and rectitude, Job 
claims that God should deal with him in accordance 
with his deserts. Like his contemporaries his belief is 
(for Job and the author of the dialogues may be 
identified) that every event that befalls a man reflects 
God’s disposition towards him; misfortune betokens 
God’s anger, prosperity his favour. This belief, how- 
ever, is not confirmed by the fortunes of other men 
(21 1-15); and, with the added insight derived from a 
sad personal experience, Job concludes that, as the 
world is governed, righteousness may even be awarded 
the meed of wickedness. Faith, in order to be sure of 
its own reality, claims its attestation by the outward 
judgments of God, and Job’s faith receives no such 
attestation. Still it does not entirely give way; from 
the God of circumstance, of outer providence, Job 
appeals to the God of faith (by Job, as we have said, 
we mean the author). 

The fact that Job does not seek to solve the problem 

by taking into his argument the idea of a future life, 
shows that this idea or belief had not 
28. Gleams of yet won acceptance among the religious 
future life. thinkers of Israel. The main views 
and conclusions of Job, however, point in that direction. 
The emphasis laid on man’s individual worth, with his 
consequent claims upon a righteous God — claims which 
are during life. entirely unsatisfied— should lead to the 
conclusion that at some future time all these wrongs 
will be righted by the God of faith. Such aconclusion, 
however, is never explicitly drawn. 

The poem of Job cannot be said to teach the doctrine 
of a future life. Still, the idea seems for a moment to 
have gleamed on Job’s mind, and the fancy expressed in 
1413 7 became the accepted doctrine of later times. If 
the Hebrew text of 1925-29 is sound, perhaps there also 
Sh&d} is conceived as only an intermediate place. At 
any rate Job declares in this great passage that God 
will appear for his vindication, and that at some time 
after his death he will enjoy the divine vision face to 
face. It is not indeed stated that this vision will endure 
beyond the moment of Job’s justification by God. Never- 
theless the importance of the spiritual advance here made 
cannot beexaggerated. The soulis no longer regarded as 
cut off from God and shorn of all its powers by death, 
but as still capable of the highest spiritual activities 
though without the body. A belief in the continuance 
of this higher life is certainly in the line of many of 
Job’s reasonings. On the other hand, if Job had not 
merely wished but also been convinced that this idea 
was sound, would it have been possible for him to 
ignore such an all-important conviction throughout the 
rest of the book? Thereare likewise textual difficulties. 
which recent critics have considered to justify a very 
radical treatment of the text. 

The words rendered in RV ‘ And after my skin hath been thus 
destroyed, xt from my flesh shall I see God,’# are specially 
doubted. Ving- gives two alternative marginal renderings for 
the first part of this passage, and for ‘from my flesh’ suggests 
the widely different rendering ‘ without my flesh,’ which is that 
peeally adopted by those scholars who adlere to MT. Cp 

ilimaun ad Zee., and, on the other side, Jou, § 6. 

[Siegfried (Job, S2O7, Heb.) looks upon vw, 25 4 as fa later 
gioss, in which the resurrection of the just is regarded as a 
possibility, contrary to the opinion put forth in the Book of Job 
with regard ta Sheal (7. 8 etc)’ The result, however, is not 


satisfactory, Siegfried appeals to @; but we have a might to 
suspect theological glosses in the Alexandrian Jewish version. 





1 Cp Ecc.estastes. 
* Tea Ty ae 
mbox mm swaot 
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Something different must have stoud where our present v. 25 f7 
stands, and it is the work of the textual critic to trace its relics. 
See also Budde, ad éoc., and Che.’s criticism, Expos., 18974, 
P- 4107.) 

In spite of this criticism it is true to say that this 
great poem saggests the doctrine of a future life. Later 
students may or may not have found it in 1413-15 
1925-29; but in any case the rest of the book presents 
the antinomies of the present so forcibly that thinkers 
who assimilated its contents could not avoid taking up 
a definite attitude towards the ‘ higher theology.” Some 
made a venture of faith, and postulated the doctrine of 
a future life; others, like the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
made the ‘ great refusal’ and fell back on unbelief and 
materialism. We have arrived at the parting of the 
ways.4 

It remains to consider whether there is evidence of a 
belief in the immortality of the individual in the Psalter. 

In th It is unfortunate that the text of this book 
“ a © should be so far from accurate as (from textual 

7 Be criticism) it appears to be. The psalms 
that chiefly have to be considered are 16, 17, 49, and 
73. Here we find one of the most recent critics receding 
from his original conclusion (in favour of the existence 


« 


of the hope of immortality), on the ground that ‘a 
searching textual revision’ is adverse to it. As regards 
the first two, at any rate, of the psalms just referred to, 
the evidence, even if we assume the trustworthiness of 
all that the nnemended text contains, is inadequate to 
prove the point. 
In Ps. 16 there is nothing that necessarily relates to an indi- 
vidual future life. The psalm appears to express the fears and 
. hopes, not of the individual, but of the community. 
30. In Pss. In Ps.17 likewise the Psalmist speaks not as an 
16-17. individual (cp the plurals, vw. 711), hut as the 
mouthpiece ofthe Jewish people, who are to Yahwb 
as the apple of the eye (v. 8); in fear of a foreign invader (vu. 
913) the, Psalmist prays for help. This being so, however, in- 
stead of I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness,’ 
we should expect some reference to God‘s help. Inanycasethe 
context does not admit ofa reference to a future life,? 
In Ps. 49 the present text admits of two interpretations. In 
v 14[15]/ the speaker announces speedy destruction for the 
wicked but complete redemption from death 
81. In Ps. 49. for himself; hut who is the speaker? Does 
the I’ here denote the Psalmist as a repre- 
sentative pious Israelite, or the righteous community? In 
favour of the collective meaning it is argued that those for 
whom the Psalmist speaks are the righteous poor who are 
oppressed by the wicked rich; that v. 10 [11] states that ‘all 
die, alike the wise man (z.¢., the righteous) and the fool ; and 
that when the individual is undoubtedly intended (wv. 16 [17]) he 
is addressed as‘thou. The escape from death is therefore, on 
this interpretation, that of the righteous community.? On the 
other hand, it seems to be in favour of a reference to immortality 
that, as Cheyne has pointed out, Shédl appears in vw. 14 [15] as 
a place of putsxzshkwent for the wicked rich4 As such it could 
never become the abode of the righteous. It is reasonable 
therefore to expect that the speaker should somewhere state 
his own consciousness (as a representative pious Israelite) of 
exemption from this fate. This seems to give us the key to the 
words, ‘Surely my soul God will set free ; for from the hand 
of Shéal will he take me,’5 


We must, therefore, lay stress on the naturalness 


1 On the belief in retribution in early Judaism, see especially 
Che. OPs. 381-432; Jew. Rel. Life, 229-247. For translations 
from the psalms, cp Wellh,’s and Driver’s recent works. A 
complete translation from a critical text of Job is still a 
desideratum. 

2 So Smend, ZA TW895 [88] 5 Che. Jew. Rel. Life, e400 

3 So Smend, Schwally, and now Cheyne. 

4 This is one of the results reached in OPs, by Cheyne, who 
(going much beyond previous writers) regards Ps. 49 as incident- 
ally a protest against the old Hebrew notion of Shéél, with its 
disregard of moral distinctions, and confirms this view by the 
parallelisms between Ps. 49 and chap. 1024 of Enoch (written 
probablybetween 134and948.c.). The rich man holdsthat neither 
in life nor in death has he to fear a judgment ; hut all the details 
of this pleasant dream the psalmist contradicts. The moral 
significance of the descent of the rich into Shédl ig still more 
visible in Cheyne’s attractively emended text (Jew. Rel. Life, 
238). This conception of the penal character of Shédl is all the 
more credible from the reference made in the OT to two other 
places of punishment for special offenders—the so-called “pit’ 
(Is. 2421 £), and a place strikingly resembling Gehenna for 
Jewish apostates (Is. 6624). 

5 The present writer is of opinion that to the authors of Pss. 
49 and 73 Shéai is the future abode of the wicked alone, heaven 
that of the righteous. 
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of our own interpretation, that there is in Ps. 49 a 
reference to immortality, an interpretation which is in 
fact that maintained, with fulness of argument, by 
Cheyne himself in his Origin of the Psalter. 
In Ps. 78, asin Ps. 49, the wicked enjoy prosperity 5 
but they are speedily to meet with unexpected retribution 
As for the righteous, their 
32. In Ps. 73. HER good and blessedness consist 
in communion with-God. In comparison with God the 
whole world is to them as nothing (22-25). He is their 
portion. Despite deadly perils they can safely trust in 
him (25), and all the more assuredly that he destroys 
the wicked (27). A new thought, however, emerges in 
uv. 24. God, we are told, 'will guide the righteous 
with his counsel, and afterwards take him to (or, with) 
glory.’? Inthe latter phrase, if we may acquiesce in 
the received text, there must be a reference to the story 
of Enoch (Gen. 524), which was very popular in post- 
exilic times (see ENOCH, 1), and the whole passage 
is an assertion of individual immortality (so Delitzsch, 
Davidson, Baethgen, and originally Cheyne), for the 
text would be unfairly treated if we restricted the 
reference to this present life. On grounds which he 
has not yet fully stated, but which, from the note of 
Wellhausen on the passage,2 we may assume to be 
partly grammatical, Cheyne now regards v, 246 as 
corrupt, and reads, 'And wilt make known to me the 
path of glory.'8 Assuming, however, with Konig + 
that the grammatical difficulties can be overcome, can 
we show that the new thought of which we have spoken 
is thoroughly consistent with what followsl6 To the 
present writer no incongruity is visible. He would 
venture to rest his case on the impassioned words of 
v. 25a, which prove that the speaker felt assured of the 
continuance of his union with God not only on earth 
but also in heaven. For themselves the righteous make 
no claim to material prosperity either here or hereafter ; 
they look for and indeed possess something far higher. 
As a corollary of the truth of the justice of God, how- 
ever, they do expect retribution for the wicked, both 
here (vv. 18-2127) and (apparently)hereafter (n.19 /-). 
We have now done with the question of individual 
immortality so far as it is dealt with in the OT. In 
Job it emerges merely as an aspiration. 
eerie of Only in Pss. 49 and 73 (if our interpre- 
ieinoreaiey tation is valid) does it rise to the stage 
¥- of conviction. The evidence, there- 
fore, in favour of an origin not later than 400 B.c. is far 
from strong. Even were it wholly wanting, however, we 
should be obliged, by the logical necessities of thought, 
to postulate the doctrine. The doctrine of an individual 
immortality of the righteous, and the doctrine of the 
Messianic kingdom are presupposed as the chief factors 
of the complex doctrine of the Resurrection which was 
developed towards the close of the fourth century or at 
latest early in the third century. With the evolution of 
this resurrection hope, however, the entire doctrine of 
individual immortality falls absolutely into the back- 
ground, and is not again attested, till the growing 
dualism of the times leads to the disintegration of the 
resurrection hope into its original elements about roo 
B.C. (see § 64). Indeed, never in Palestinian Judaism 
down to the Christian era did the doctrine of a merely 
individual immortality appeal to any but a few isolated 
thinkers. The faithful looked forward to a blessed 
future only as members of a holy people, as citizens of a 
righteous kingdom that should embrace their brethren. 


Ii, THE NATIOoN.-—-When we turn to the eschato- 


1H. Schultz (AT Theol, 760) rejects these translations. 
‘With glory' is that adopted by Driver (Par. Ps. 2x) and 
formerly by Che. (Psadzs). 2 Psalms, SBOT Heb.) 88. 

3 i.¢., the glory of God and of Israel and its members in the 
Messianic age (Jew. Rel. Life, 240). é 

4 Syntax, 319 (pointed out to the writer by Prof. Cheyne). 

5 Schwally (Des Leben, etc., 128 f-) denies this. For a much 
fuller statement of the present writer's view see his Doctrine of 
a Future L272, 73-77. 
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logical ideas that concern the nation as a whole we ccn 
34, Eschatology rave venture to go beyond the 
regarding the acts and hopes contained in the pro- 
malice phecies. In the main these cluster 
eee: at the outset round the familiar con- 
ception of ‘the day of Yahwi!.' The day of Yahwi! in 
itself, however, constitutes not the blessed future, but 
only the divine act of judgment which inaugurates it. 
Hence the eschatology of the nation centres in ¢he future 
national blessedness introduced by the day of Vahwe. 

This future was variously conceived. According to 
the popular conception down to the eighth century, it 
was merely a period of material and unbroken pros- 
perity which the nation should enjoy through Yahwé’s 
overthrow of Israel's national foes. This conception 
gave place, however, in the eighth century, to the pro- 
phetic doctrine of the coming kingdom, for the realisa- 
tion of which two factors, and only two, were indis- 
pensable. This kingdom was to be a community € 
Israelites first and chiefly, and in the next place a 
community in which Gods will should be fulfilled. 
Whether this kingdom was constituted under monarchi- 
cal, hierarchical, or purely theocratic forms was in itself 
a matter of indifference. Since the Messiah formed no 
organic part of the conception, he was sometimes con- 
ceived as present at its head, sometimes as absent. 
How far the eighth century prophets foretold this 
kingdom is stillan unsettled question. As regards the 
day of Yahwi! there is no such critical difficulty. Our 
study of the eschatology of the nation will begin with 
this unquestioned element in Israel's expectations. It is 
with a development of some complexity that we shall 
have to deal—a complexity most marked in exilic and 
post-exilic times, where, as we have seen, the individual 
no less than the nation began to maintain his claims to 
righteous treatment. Ezekiel's attempt to satisfy these 
claims will demand our attention afterwards. Some 
centuries later what he had essayed to do was achieved 
in a true synthesis of the eschatologies relating to the 
nation and to the, individual respectively (see§ 49). 

The day of Yahwi! concerns the people as a whole, 
not the individual. It is essentially the day on which 

Yahwé manifests himself in victory over 
3¥ahwe of his foes. Amongst the ee as 
lar idea. sometimes among the Aral s, ‘day had 
popu the definite signification of ‘day of 
battle’ {e.g., Is. 93[4] ‘the day of Midian’; see WRS 
Prophets), 397). The belief in this 'day' was older 
than any written prophecy. In the time of Amos it 
was a popular expectation. Unethical and nationalistic, 
it was adopted by the prophets and transformed into a 
conception of thoroughly ethical and universal signifi- 
cance. It assumed the following forms. 

(i.) Popular conception; a judgment on Israel's 
enemies. This conception originated, no doubt, in the 
old limited view of Yahwi! as merely the national god 
of Israel. We can distinguish two stages. 

(a)In its earlier form it was held by the contem- 
poraries of Amos (8th century B.c.). The relation of 
YahwB to Israel in their minds was not ethical; to a 
large extent it was national (Am. 382). Israel's duty 
was to worship YahwB and Yahwe’s was to protect 
Israel. As the Israelites were punctual in the perform- 
ance of ceremonial duties (4555217), they not only 
confidently looked forward to, but also earnestly prayed 
for, ‘the day of Yahwi!' as the time of his vindication 
of them against their enemies.1 Not so, says the 
prophet. It is a day in which, not the claims of Israel, 
but the righteousness of Yahwb, will be vindicated 
against wrong-doing whether in Israel or in its enemies. 

(2) The primitive conception of the day of YahwB 

Revived 5 revived by Nahum and Habak- 
by Nah. Hab kuk : there was to be a judgment of 
7 * Israel's enemies —z.e., the Gentiles 


1 This belief that Yahwe must save his people survived, 
despite the prophets, till the captivity of Judah in 5868,c, 
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(650-600 B.c.). It was the bitterness and resentment en- 
gendered by the sufferings of the Israelites at the hands 
of their oppressors that led to this revival. The grounds, 
however, on which the expectation of the intervention 
of Yahwb was based were somewhat different. Accord- 
ing to the primitive view Yahwe was bound to intervene 
on behalf of his people because of the natural affinities 
between them. According to Nahum and Habakkuk, 
the affinities are ethical. In fact, such was the self- 
righteousness generated by Josiah's reforms that neither 
Nahum nor Habakkuk makes any mention of Israel's 
sin. In this they represent their people, who felt them- 
selves, in contrast with the wickedness of the Gentiles, 
relatively righteous (see Hab. 1413). Hence the im- 
pending judgment will strike not righteous Israel, but 
the godless Gentiles. Here we have the beginnings of 
the thought that Israel is right, regarded as over against 
the world—the beginning, for in Nahum and Habakkuk 
this view is applied only to a single nation, not, as in 
later times, to all Gentiles. The later usage of designat- 
ing the Gentiles absolutely as the godless (myyin) and 
Judah as the righteous (ops) is only the legitimate fruit 
of Habakkuk's example. Cp Is. 26ro Pss. 95{6f16 [17]. 
102-4 5810[11} 682[3]f 1253. In most subsequent 
representations of the future the destruction of the 
Gentiles stands as a central thought. 

(ii.) Prophetic pre-exilic conception.— The prophetic 
conception also passed through several stages. 

(a) A day of judgment directed mainly against Israel. 
For Amos, as we have seen, the day of Yahwé? is the 

day in which Yahwh intervenes to vindicate 
37. Early himself and his righteous purposes. It 
prophetic appears in this prophet only in its darker 
ideas. side (cp518). Other nations will feel it in 
proportion to their unrighteousness; but unrighteous 
Israel, being specially related to Yahwe, will experience 
the severest judgments (82). Hosea is of one mind 
with Amos,* He does not use the phrase ‘the day of 
Yahwé’; but he describes in awful terms the irreversible- 
ness of the judgment (Hos. 1312-24 [12-13}}. (AMos, 
§18 7, HosEA, §7/). 

(3} Mainly against Judah.—In Isaiah 4 and Micah 
the day of Yahwh receives a new application; it is 
38. Later: directed against Judah. Not that warnings 

7 * of judgment against Israel are neglected 
Isa. ete. (26-21 81-4 98 ie 17 6-1 281-4). The 
prophet takes all the chief surrounding nations within 
his range ; but he does so only in relation to the judg- 
ment on his own people. Although he declares that 
Yahwe’s purpose of "breaking Assyria’ concerns all 
the nations (1425 7), there is no evidence to show that 
he arrived at the conception of a universal or world 
judgment. In 3x3, where there appears to be areference 
to it, the text is corrupt. The idea of its universality 
seems to be given in 211-21; but the language is 
poetical. 

Isaiah had now and then gleams of hope, and at all 
times believed in a remnant, however minute. In 
124-26 he even anticipates a second and happier Jewish 
state. Micah, on the other hand, as far as the evidence 
goes, was persistently hopeless. Jerusalem was to 
become a ruin, and the temple-hill like 'a height 


1 On the interpolations in these prophets, see NAHUM, 
HAHAKKUK. 

2 This day of Yahwé, in its double character as a day of 
punishment and a day of blessing, is also spoken of as ‘that 
day' (Is, 177 8023 285 2918 Hos. 218 Mic. 24 46 510[g] Zech. 
916 14469), ‘that time' (Jer. 8lz 8315 504 Zeph. 819A Joel 
3[4] 0), ‘the day’ (Ezek. 710 Mic. 86), ‘the time’ (Ezek. 712). 

3 On the interpolated passages, see Amos, § 8 7%, Hosa, § 4. 

4The present article builds on the critical results of the 
article Isaran [the book]; see also IsalAH [the prophet]. 
Hence the following passages which deal with the Messianic age 
and the Messiah are rejected as interpolations (they areassiened 
to the exilic or post-exilic period by Cheyne; generally also by 
Duhm, Hackmann, Marti, and Volz); Is. 22-4 42-67 14-16 91-7 
(823-96) LL IF; 1918-25 256-9 26 1629 17-24 351-10, On the ape 
of the conception of world-judgment, cp Che. Zzt~. Zs., 53 246, 

5 For pypy read, with G, toy (see SBOT, Heb., ad Zoc.). 
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crowned with brushwood’ (Mic. 312; see Nowack). Cp 
ISAIAH i,, MICAH ii. 

(c) Against the whole work — resulting in a survival 
of a righteous remnant of Israel, the Messianic kingdom. 
39. Later; In the prophets with whom we have dealt 

(except Nah. and Hab.) the judgment of the 

Zeph. Gentiles is never conceived independently of 
the judgment on Israel or Judah. In Zephaniah for the 
first time it appears to be universal. It deals with the 
whole earth, including the brute creation (127) : with 
Jerusalem (18-13); with Philistia, Ethiopia, and Assyria. 
(21-6) Me with all nations (38); with all the inhabitants 
of the earth (116). There is, however, a certain incon- 
sistency in the picture. The instruments of judgment 
are a mysterious people, called "the guests’ of Yahwé 
(17; probably the Scythians), who do not themselves 
come within the scope of the judgment. 

The conception is thus wanting in definiteness and 
clearness. Zephaniah moves in the footsteps of Isaiah 
in the account of the impending judgment ; but whereas, 
in Isaiah, judgment on Israel and the nations stands in 
inner connection with the prophet's conception of the 
divine character and purposes, in Zephaniah it is with- 
out definite aim ;2 its various constituents appear to 
represent eschatological expectations already current, 
while its wide sweep shows the operation of the prevail- 
ing monotheism. One point in the description is that, 
in order that Yahwé’s anger may destroy them, the 
nations are to be assembled (32). We meet with this 
idea here for the first time. 

Later prophets make it very prominent (Ezek. 88 7 Is. 4520 
636 66 16 841-3 Zech. 1234 142); earlier prophets are want to 
mention definite and present foes (¢.g., the Assyrians in Is, 
1712/.), In later prophets, the scene of this judgment on the 


Gentiles 1s Jerusalem (Zech.142 12-18; Joel 3[4]2 Is. 6615). 
A small righteous remnant will be left in Israel (3 11-14). 


(iii. ) Exile conception; judgment of Israel, man by 
man, and of the Gentiles collectively; restoration 
of anew Israel in the Messianic kingdom 
Ce and destruction of Gentiles.? The Sidi: 
eae vidualising of religion in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (see above, § 23 7} was the precondition of tne 
restoration of Israel after the fall of Jerusalem. 
According to Ezekiel, in God's visitations only the 
wicked in Israel should be destroyed. When a new 
Israel was thus created, Yahwb would further intervene 
to vindicate his honour and his sole sovereignty over 
the world, Israel should be restored to its own land, 
and the Gentiles be destroyed. 

A synthesis of the eschatologies of the nation and the 
individual was in this way attempted wholly within the 
sphere of this life. We are thus entering on a new 
period in the development of eschatological thought. 
Israel is already in exile or on the eve of exile; but 
Yahwb's thoughts are thoughts of peace, not of evil 
(Jer. 29:1) : the exile will he temporary. The day of 
Yahwb assumes a favourable aspect almost unrecogniscd 
in pre-exilic prophecy. Israel shall be converted and 
brought back to its own land and an everlasting Mes- 
sianic kingdom established. This kingdom will lie 
ruled over by Yahwé or by his servant the Messiah, 
who is apparently mentioned here for the first time. 


1 This idea of the destruction of the nations hostile to Judah 
thus appears first in the prophets of the Chaldean age 5cp Jer. 
2515-24. In the earlier prophets it is the destruction of definite 
present or past foes that is announced. In the later it is that of 
the nations generally : cp the Jewish reviser's addition in Jer. 
2532 4 Ezek. 88 7, fifth-century passages in Is. 34631-6 Zech. 
12z-3, and the much later writings Is.6616 18-24 Zech. 141-3 
12-15. 

2 Interpolations must be carefully separated (see ZEPHANIAH. 
Book oF). 

® This is true only of Ezekiel. There is nothing in the 
genuine Jeremiah about the destruction of the Gentiles as a 
whole, and there is probably in 1619(but not in $17} a genuine 

rophecy of the ultimate conversion of the nations. See also 
21215. Only the impenitent Gentiles will bedestroyed (1217). 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel are here fundamentally at issue. It is 
their agreement on other points that led to their joint treatment 
ere. 
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Although the judgment of Israel is not strictly 
individualistic in Jeremiah as it is in Ezekiel, we shall 
give the eschatological views of the two together; they 
can hardly be considered apart ; Ezekiel's are built on 


Jeremiah's. In Jeremiah} the day of Yahwi: is directed 
first and chiefly against Judah — the 

41. In Jere- enemy will come upon it from the north 
miah, {1x1-26); the city and temple shall be 


destroyed (376-10)—although account is taken also 
of other nations (2515-24; cp 118). There is, however, 
a hopeful outlook; Israel shall be restored (237 f. 
245 7.). The restoration is to be preceded by 
repentance (313 19-25), and accompanied by a change 
of heart (3133 7). Restored to its own land, Israel 
shall receive from Yahwi: a king, arighteous Branch of 
the house of David, who shall deal wisely and execute 
judgment and justice (235 f:).? 

The individualism appearing in Jeremiah is developed 

in Ezekiel to an extreme degree. Judgment on Israel 

-., shall proceed individually (only on 
42. In Ezekiel. the Gentiles is it to be collective). 
Yahweé will give Israel a new heart (1117-21 8625-32) 
and restore Israel and Judah to their own land, where, 
in the Messianic kingdom (17 22-24), they shall be ruled 
by the Messiah (2127), by one ‘king, namely ‘ David’ 4 
(3423-31 3721-28). As for the Gentiles, referred to as 
Gog, they shall be stirred up to march against Jerusalem 
and shall there be destroyed (38). On the surviving 
Gentiles no gleam of divine compassion shall ever light.* 
Monotheism has become a barren dogma. _ Particular- 
ism and Jewish hatred of the Gentiles are allowed free 
scope. 

(iv.) Universalistic Conception of the Kingdom (550- 
275 B.C.); redemption and earthly Messianic blessed- 

43. Second 2°°S for Israel and thus for the Gentiles. 
! We are now to consider (2) the second 
Isaiah. Isaiah and (6) later writers. 

(a)According to the second Isaiah (Is. 40-48) and 
his expander (Is. 49-55) there is in store for Israel not 
punishment but mercy. 

Already she has received double for all her sins (402). Cyrus 
shall overthrow Babylon (4125 4314 45-47 4814 A), and the 
exiles shall return (403-5 482-7 4820-22 498). Jerusalem shall 
he gloriously rebuilt (6411 4), and its inhabitants become (like 
the prophetic writer, 504) disciples of the divine teacher (5413).- 
Never more shall it be assailed (49 24-26 548-10 14-17). 

Further, the salvation of Israel does not end in itself, 
The author of the Songs of the Servant® reaches the 
great conception of Israel as the Servant of Yahwé 
(423 f. 491-6 50 4-9 5213-5312), through whom all nations 
shall come to know the true religion. In these writers 
the legitimate consequences of monotheism in relation 
to the Gentiles are acceptcd. 

(6) A somewhat similar representation of the future 
appears in the Dost-exilic passage Mic. 41-3 (= Is, 22-4} 

and the later additions in Jer. 317/f., 

44. Other later according to which all nations, eee 

writers. aside wars and enmities. are to be con- 

verted and to form under Yahwé one grear spiritual 
empire with Jerusalem as its centre.’ 


1 See JEREMIAH [Book of], and JEREMIAH [the prophet]. 
Interpolations must be separated, before Jeremiah can be 
properly understood. 

2 On this passage, as well as on other late Messianic prophecies, 
see Che. Jew. Rel, Life, Lect. iii, Cp also MEssran. 

3 ‘The Messiah is not conceived here as an individual but as 
a series of successive kings ; cp 458 4616, 

4 Some scholars find in 1723 a promise that the Gentiles will 
seek refuge under the rule of the Messiah ; but 1724 shows that 
this interpretation is unsound. The Gentiles are symbolized, 
not by the ‘birds of various wings' in 1723, but by 'the trees of 
the field' (1724). As * the cedar' (17 23) represents the kingdom 
of Israel so the trees of the field' represent the Gentile 
kingdom;. The only object with which the latter seem to be 
spared is that they may recognise the omnipotence of Yahwit. 

5 SeeChe. Jew. Rel. Life, lect. iii, and vi. 

6 A like conception is probably at the base of the post-exilic 
Is. 11g= Hah. 214 (both editorial additions?), which declare that 
the earth shall he filled with the true religion. 

7 See IsaiaH ii., § 5, and cp Che. Jew. Rel. Lie, lect. tii. 
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The same thought! is set forth in the Psalms. 

See 2227-31 [28-32} 867 and note the fine expressions 'thou 
confidence of all the ends of the earth’ (655 [6]), and 'to thee 
doth all flesh come’ as to one who hears prayer (682[3) 3 In 
Ps. 87 we have a noble conception which sums up in itself all the 
noblest thought of the past in this direction. Jerusalem is to be 
the mother city of all nations, ‘the metropolis of an ideally 
Catholic Church '(Che.). Whole nations shall enter the Jewish 
Church (874). So shall also individuals (w. 5). 

Only two more passages, Is. 1916-25 and Mal. 1ir 
call for attention; but these are beyond measure re- 
markable. In Is. 1916-25 (275 8. c. ; Che.) the hopes of 
Ps. 87 reappear but are far surpassed in universality. 
Jerusalem, though the source of spiritual blessedness to 
Egypt and Assyria (Syria), is neither nationally nor 
spiritually paramount; rather do these nations form a 
spiritual and national confederacy in which Israel holds 
not the first but the third place. 

The widest universalism of all, however, is found in 
Mal. 1x1, where in regard to the surrounding nations 
the prophet declares ‘ From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same my name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place incense is 
offered unto my name, and a pure offering.’ Here, as 
most critics recognise. we have a testimony to the work- 
ing of the one divine spirit in non-Jewish religions (cp 
MALACHI, § 3). Similar universalism had already, it 
appears, been expressed by Zoroastrianism.* 

(v.) Narrow Nationalistic Conception of the Kingdom 
(about 520 to 300 B.c.}; deliverance and Messianic 

a blessedness for Israel :? (a)ministry or 
hae aes bondage, or (4) destruction (partial or 
1s ee complete) for the Gentiles.¢-— Concur- 

eye rently with the large-hearted universalism 
(of the post-exilic writers) just described, there were 
narrow one-sided views, which held more or less closely to 
the particularism that originated with Ezekiel. Such were 
the views most widely current in Judaism. According to 
these the future world, the Messianic age, belonged to 
Israel — toJudah and Israel reunited (Hos. 35 Mic. 53{21é 
post-exilic)—under the Messianic descendant of David 
(Is. 91-6 [823-95] 111-8 Mic. 52-4 [2-3]; all exilic or 
later); the Gentiles had either no share at all, or only 
a subordinate share as dependents or servants of Israel. 
Their destiny was subjection or destruction— generally 
the latter, always so in the case of those that had been 
hostile to Israel. 


(a)The Gentiles are to escort the returning Israelites to 
Jerusalem and become their servants and handmaids, Is. 141-37 
(cp 6612-20). They shall build up the city walls (6010), how and 
he subject to Israel, 6014 (or perish, 6012), becoming Israel's 
herdsmen and ploughmen and vinedressers (615).8 

(@) Still more frequently what is predicted for the Gentiles is 
destruction. In 34,4 (450-430 B.c.; Che.) there is described a 
universal judgment in which all of them are thus involved 
(841-3). In the fifth-century fragment 59156-20 those hostile 
to Yahwit and Israel} are singled out, whilst those that fear the 
name of Yahwi: are spared 5918 7 6616 19 f (666-16 186-22 
belong to the age of Nehemiah and Ezra);41 but in another 








1 Cp also the addition in Zeph. 39 7 

2 Cp also 256 in the small apocalypse in Is,24 256-8 2620/4 
27132, This Che. assigns to the fourth century, Duhm to 
the second. The later date would help. to explain the very 
advanced eschatology appearing in 2421-23, which speaks of a 
preliminary judgment and then after a long interval of the final 
judgment. On the latter judgment follows the theocratic 
kingdom (24 23). 

3 On the expectation of proselytes see also Is. 141 256 6536 
and cp STRANGERS, PROSELYTE. 

4 Che. OPs, 292, 305 4 

5 There are many passages in the post-exilic additions to Is. 
which speak of Israel only in relation to the Messianic age; cp 
42-6 29 16-24 35 1-10. 

6 The only exception is Malachi. 

7 Cheyne regards these verses as alien to 182-1421, 

8 These passages are post-exilic ; 60 and 61 about 432 B.c. 
(Che.). 

» We have a world-judgment described in 186-13, though the 
judgment is there directed primarily against Babylon (cp 
135 rz) just as in 34 it is specially directed against Edom. 

T0 Id the post-exilic (?)passage 91-7 it is the Messiah who 
destroys the oppressors of Israel (2. 4). This active réle of the 
Messiah is rare in the OT. 

11 Cp the world-judgment in the fourth-century apocalypse in 
Is. 24 256-8, where, after the judgment (24 18-23), the surviving 
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fragment of the same date (631-6), which closely resembles the 
preceding passage in subject and phraseology, only destruction 
as announced for all. 


In Haggai and Zechariah, where the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom is expected on the completion 
of the temple' (Zech. 815), to be rebuilt by the Messiah,? 
a pre-condition is the destruction of the Gentile powers. 
We have, thus, a further development of that opposition 
between the kingdom of God and the world-kingdoms 
which appears in Ezekiel and is presented in its sharpest 
features in Daniel., See, ¢.g., Zech. 119-21 [22-4] 61-8, 
Hag. 221 f. 

In Joel (4th Cent.; cp JoEL, § 4) the enemies of 
Judah who are not present foes but the zadions generally, 

are to be gathered together in order to 
46, In Joel, ete. be cnnibibsted (3/4) 1-6). Even the 
place of judgment is mentioned — the valley of Jehosha~- 
phat, the choice being obviously determined by the 
etymological meaning of the name. YahwB will sit in 
judgment (3[4]:2} and all the Gentiles shall be destroyed. 
This is a nearer approximation to the idea of a final 
world-judgment than there is elsewhere in the OT save 
in Dan.79 f. Still the judgment is one-sided. The 
‘day of Yahwé" does not, as in the pre-exilic and 
some exilic prophets and the exceptional post-exilic 
Mal. 32-5 41-3 5 [819-21 23], morally sift Israel; it serves 
to justify Israel (225-27 316 7} against the world (cp 
the interpolation in the Second Isaiah, — Le., 4525). See 
JOEL, § 6. 

With Joel and his successors prophecy is beginning 
to change into apocalypse. The forecasts do not, as 
a rule, stand in a living relation with the present ; 
frequently they are the results of literary reflection on 
earlier prophecies. This lack of organic relation with 
the present, such as we find in the earlier prophets, is 
specially clear in Joel's ‘ day of YahwB.' 

According to the late post-exilic fragment Zech. 121- 
136,° all the Gentiles while making an attack on 
Jerusalem shall be destroyed before it (123 9), whereas 
in the still later fragment, chap. 14, it is only the hostile 
nations that are to be annihilated (Zech.1412 f-}, the 
remnant being converted to Judaism and led to attend 
the yearly feast of Tabernacles (Zech. 147 16-21). This 
fragmentis peculiar also in postponing divine intervention 
till Jerusalem is in the hands of the Gentiles (147 ). 

In the apocalypse of Daniel there is a great advance 
on the eschatological ideas of its predecessors. When 

47. In iel the need of the saints is greatest (721 f. 

Daniel. 121 in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes) 
the Ancient of Days will intervene; his tribunal shall be 
set up {79}; the powers of this world shall be over- 
thrown (711 7.), and everlasting dominion given to his 
holy ones (7142227). These will destroy all rival powers 
(244), and become lords of all the surviving nations 
(714). To the contrasted fates of the faithful and the 
unfaithful in Israel who have deceased (121-3) we 
shall return (§ 59). 

In defiance of historical sequence we have reserved 

to the last the consideration of the composite chapters 

They call for special treat- 
48. InIs. 657 IsefP Because they seem to present a 
new development as regards the scene of the Messianic 
kingdom — there are to be new heavens and anew earth.4 





Gentiles shall be admitted to the worship of Yahwé 256. It is 
very remarkable that in 2A ot fe we read of an txtermediate 
place of punishment. The judgment, therefore, appears to he 
conceived as consisting of two distinct acts. The clause 258a 
declaring the annihilation of death appears to be an interpola- 
tion. It is against the general drift of the content, and wholly 
alien to the thought-development of the period. 

1 For Yahwh the temple is indispensable as hisdwelling-place. 
This thought is apocalyptic. It is not through moral reforma- 
tion bot through divine intervention that the kingdom is to be 
introduced. 

2 After the example of Jer. 2353315 Zechariah names him 
‘the Branch’ (612 88 4). Heidentifies him with Zerubbabel (cp 
Hag. 26-9 2). 

3 See ZECHARIAH ii, : 

4 CpChe. OPs. oe 3 
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We must not be misled by appearances, however. 
When, in chap. 65, Jerusalem is to be especially blessed 
—it is to be transformed into a blessing (65 18)—the 
reference is apparently not to a New Jerusalem. It 
is the same material Jerusalem as before, but super- 
naturally blessed ; men still build houses and plant 
vineyards (6521 7), sinners are still found (65 20),! and 
death still prevails. 6517, therefore, where the creation 
of new heavens and a new earth is proclaimed, seems 
out of place. In the Messianic times here foreshadowed 
men live to a patriarchal age, and the animal world, as 
in an earlier prophecy (116-9), loses its ferocity and 
shares in the prevailing peace and blessedness (6525). 
In 666-16 186 7. we have a fragmentary apocalypse (see 
Che. Zztr. fs, 374-385) which describes the judgment 
of the hostile nations (6616 184 f. }. 


Those of the Gentiles who escape are to go to the more 
distant peoples and declare the divine glory (6619). Thereupon 
the latter are to go up to Jerusalem, escorting the returning 
exiles. 

This apocalypse concludes with a remarkable reference to the 
new heavens and the new earth, which is all but unintelligible. 
Does the new creation take place at the beginning of the 
Messianic kingdom? or at its close? By neither supposition can 
we overcome the inherent difficulties of the text. If the new 
creation is to be taken literally, it can only he supposed to be 
carried out at the close of the Messianic kingdom; but this 
kingdom has apparently no close. Either, then, the expression 
is used loosely and vaguely, or—and the present writer inclines 
to this view—66 22 is a later intrusion.2 

III. SYNTHESIS. —Concurrently with the establishment 
if the Messianic hope in the national consciousness (see 

+, § 34) the claims of the individual had, 
49. Synthesis. as we have seen, pressed themselves 
irresistibly on the notice of religious thinkers— so irre- 
sistibly in fact that no representation of the future 
which failed to render them adequate satisfaction could 
hope for ultimate acceptance. The two questions 
naturally came to be regarded as essentially related. 
The righteous individual and the righteous nation must 
be blessed together — or rather the righteous man must 
ultimately be recompensed, not with a solitary im- 
mortality in heaven or elsewhere but with a blessed 
resurrection life with his brethren in the coming 
Messianic kingdom. If, as we have seen, the doctrine 
of an individual immortality failed to establish itself in 
the OT, the grounds of such a failure were not far to 
seek, and the very objections against the belief in a 
blessed immortality of the righteous man apart from 
the righteous community are actual arguments in favour 
of the resurrection of the righteous to a share in the 
Messianic kingdom. 

The doctrine of a resurrection is clearly enunciated in 
two passages of great interest, (a) as a spiritual concep- 
tion in Is. 261-19, and (6) as a mechanical conception in 
Dan. 12. (a) Is. 26z-19 forms an inde- 
* pendent writing composed, according to 

tion in ip 26 Cheyne, about 334 B,c. The writer, 

Dan. 12. who speaks in the name of the people, 
looks forward to the setting up of the kingdom, with a 
strong city, whose walls and bulwarks are salvation, and 
whose gates will be entered by ‘the righteous nation' 
(26: 7.); and since the nation is but few, the righteous 
dead shall rise and share the blessedness of the regenerate 
nation (2619). This notable verse should, with Duhm 
and Cheyne, be read as follows:—‘Thy dead men 
(Israel) shall arise : the inhabitants of the dust shall 


50. Resurrec- 


1 Unless 65204 is a gloss, as Haupt thinks (SBO7, Heh. 
ad loe.). 

2 1 5116 and 6019 can hardly be quoted in support of 6517 
6622, for in the last two passages the language is obviously meant 
to be literal, whereas in the former it is metaphorical. 

A synthesis of these two eschatologies, of the individual and 
of the nation, wasattempted by Ezekiel wholly within the sphere 
of this life. The reconciliation, however, was achieved only 
through a misconception and misrepresentation of the facts of 
the problem. Still this doctrine of retribution gave such general 
satisfaction that the need of a theory that would dojustice to 
the facts of the problem was not experienced save by isolated 
thinkers till the close of the fourth century B.c, 
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awake! and shout for joy;? for a dew of lights is 
thy dew, and the earth shall bring to life the shades,’ ? 

This positive belief in the resurrection of the right- 
eous did not win its way into acceptance, however, 
till over a century later. Still, that it gained some 
currency and underwent some development in the 
interval is obvious from the next and only remaining 
passage which attests it in the OT. 

(6) In Dan. 122 (168B.c.), which seems to be based on 
Is. 2619,4 there is an extension of the statement. The 
resurrection here is not only of the righteous but also 
of the wicked,’ who are to rise in order to receive their 
due reward— shame and everlasting contempt.4 The 
resurrection moreover ushers in the Messianic kingdom 
(12x). This spiritual form of the resurrection doctrine 
is the genuine product of Jewish inspiration ; for all its 
factors are indigenous to Jewish thought. 

Between the rise of the doctrine enunciated in Is. 26 
and Dan. 12 a considerable period must have elapsed, 
sufficiently long to account for the loss of the original 
significance of the resurrection as a restoration, in the 
next world, of the life of communion with God which 
had been broken off by death. During this interval the 
spiritual doctrine passed into a lifelessdogma. In Is. 26 
it was the sole prerogative of the righteous Israelite, 
now it is extended to the pre-eminently good and the 
pre-eminently bad in Israel. Without any consciousness 
of impropriety the writer of Daniel can speak of the 
resurrection of the wicked. Thus severed from the 
spiritual root from which it grew the resurrection is trans- 
formed into a sort of eschatological property, a device 
by means of which the members of the nation are pre- 
sented before God to receive their final award. The 
doctrine must therefore have been familiar to the Jews 
for several generations before Daniel. 


B. APOCRYPHAL AND APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE (zo0oB.c.—100 A.D.) 


Before entering on the further development of Jewish 
eschatology, it will be helpful to sum up shortly the 
Revi results arrived at by the writers whom we 

51. eviews have already considered. We find in 
them an eschatology that to @ Jarge extent takes its 
character from the conception of Yahwé. As long as 
his jurisdiction was conceived as limited to this life, 
there could be no such eschatology with reference to 
the individual. When at last, however, Israel reached 
real monotheism, the way was prepared for the moral- 
isation of the future no less than of the present. The 
exile contributed to this development by making possible 
a truer conception of the individual. The individual, 
not the nation, became the religious unit. Step by step 
through the slow processes of the religious life, the 


1 The designation of death as a ‘sleep’ did not arise from the 
resurrection hope. It is found in books that are unacquainted 
with that hope. Death is described as ‘sleep’ in Gen. 4730 
Dt. 3116 Job7 2x 1412, as ‘theeternalsleep’in Jer. 5139 57, In 
the later period, therefore in which the belief in the resurrection 
was finally established, when the state of the departed is 
described as a ‘sleep,’ the word must in no case be taken in its 
literal meaning. 

2 yey and nbay areomitted hvthese scholars as interpolations, 
and instead of a) as°pm they read 433)) 1°PT). 

3 See Che. /nér, Js. 138, and cp OPs. 403, 

4 Cp ‘the inhabitants of the dust shall awake’ and ‘many that 
sleep in the land of dust shall awake. 

5 This resurrection to punishment, or a belief perfectly akin, 
is found in contemporary work; 24 256-8 26204 27112/, a 
frngmentaryapocalypse of 334 B.c. (Che.). Thus in 2421 f, the 
‘host of heaven ’—z.¢., angelic rulers of the nation and the kings 
of the earth— are to he imprisoned in the ‘pit’ and, ‘after many 
days,’ to be visited with punishment. Cp Eth. En. 649025. 
According to later views God does not punish a nation until he 
has first humiliated its angelic patron (S%ix-220d4@.276). More- 
over the future judgment of the Gentile nations will be preceded 
by the judgment of their angelic chiefs (Beshallach 13[see Weber, 
L, &, Talmud, 165)}). 

6 The ‘many’ who are condemned here are Jewish apostates. 
The place into which they are cast is evidently Gehenna, though 
the term does not appear in OT with this special penal sense. 
The place is referred to also in Is. 6624 and probably in 5011. 
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religious thinkers of Israel were led to a moral concep- 
tion of the future life and to the certainty of their share 
therein. These beliefs were reached, not through 
deductions of reason, as in Greece, but through spiritual 
crises deep as the human personality and wide as 
human life. 

[At this point a caution must beoffered to the student. 
The study of the religious content of eschatological 
52. Compara- ideas is to some extent distinct from 

: that of its form, nor can either religious 

tive Eschat- ; eae ‘ 

or literary criticism (to the latter of 
ology. which special attention is given here) 
enable us to dispense with the help of the comparative 
historical study of the religious ideas of those peoples 
which came most into contact with the Jewish. Some 
excellent introductions to ‘ BiblicalTheology ” are based, 
consciously or unconsciously, on the principle that the 
movement of religious thought in Israel was completely 
independent of external stimulus. There can be no 
greater mistake. Students of Jewish religion can no 
longer avoid acquainting themselves with Babylonio- 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Zoroastrian, and Greek religion, 
and using any further collateral information that they 
can get.! The abundance of fresh literary material for 
the study of eschatology as it took form in Jewish minds 
is our excuse for not, in this article, bringing Jewish 
eschatology into relation to other eschatologies, more 
especially Babylonian and Persian. The article would 
have become disproportionately long if we had adopted 
the course which is theoretically the only right one. It 
must also be remembered that the ‘spiritual crises’ 
referred to above were conditioned by crises in the 
history of the nation. We are far from denying that 
‘the spirit” as well as the wind, ‘ breatheth where it 
listeth.’. Even the spirit of revelation, however, cannot 
work on unprepared minds. Jewish eschatology there- 
fore can be fully sketched only on a canvas larger than 
is here at our disposal, and this article must be supple- 
mented by reference to a group of other articles, includ- 
ing especially ANTICHRIST and PERSIA (the part dealing 
with religion). On the narrative in Gen, 244-8 which 
influenced directly or indirectly so many later writers, 
reference should be made, for the mythic form of the 
ideas, to CREATION, § 20 (c).—Ep.] 

In the writings (Apocryphal, Apocalyptic, etc.) that 
we are now to consider, the eschatological ideas of the 
53. Outline later Pee reproduced and further 

e shall find it convenient 
of Method. fe yelarsdn this literature in three chrono- 
logical periods; I. 200-z00 (§§ 51-63), II. 100-1 B.C. 
($$ 64-70), III. 1-r00 A.D. (§§ 71-81). In treating 
each of these periods, after (@} a general account of its 
thought and (6) an account of the various works it pro- 
duced, we shall show in detail (c)the development of 
certain special conceptions —viz. (1) Soul and spirit, (z) 
Judgment, (3) Places of abode for the departed, (4) 
Resurrection, (5) Messianic kingdom, Messiah, Gentiles. 

Unlike the rest of the apocalyptic and apocryphal 

books, Ecclus. and Tobit, instead of reproducing and 

developing the ideas we have just summar- 
pera ised, represent the older and more conser- 
and TON. ative views. AS lying off the main path 
of religious development and witnessing to still surviving 
primitive elements in Judaism, we shall consider them 
‘ogether at the outset. 

In Ecclus. the problem of retribution takes a peculiar 
form, On the one hand it is purely conservative. All 

retribution without exception is confined 
55. Ecclus. to this life : there is ‘no inquisition af life* 


1 See Charles, Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 24-25m., 33n., 
34.n., 57 n., on the relation of the religion of Babylonia to that 
of ancient Israel; pp. 716 n., 134-136, on the relation of Zoroas- 
rianism to Judaism; pp. 24 n 26-27 n., 34n., 40 n., 57 n., on 
he analogies between the primitive religion of Israel and that 
of Greece; and pp. 79 n., 137-151, on the development of the 
loctrine of immortality in Greece as contrasted with that in 
Palestine, 
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in Shéd) (414). On the other hand it supplements 
Ezekiel’s theory of exact individual retribution with the 
older view which he attacked, and seeks to cover its 
obvious defects with the doctrine of the solidarity of the 
family. 

A man’s conduct must receive its recompense in this life 
(see especially 210 f and cp 23-9 912 122 f also 1126). Obvi- 
ously, however, all men do not meet with their deserts. Hence 
a man’s sins are visited through the evil remembrance of his 
name and in the misfortunes of his children after him (1128 
23 24-26 4015 415-8). Similarly the posterity of the righteous is 
blessed (447-46) Shél is the abode of the shades and the region 
of death! (Q12 1412 16 414 485) where is no delight (1416), no 

raise of God (1727-28): man ’is plunged in an eternal sleep 
Uisr9 2211 8017 3823).4 As regards the future of the nation, 
the writer looks forward to the Messianic kingdom of which 
Elijah is to be the forerunner (4810), when Israel shall be 
delivered from evil (50234), the scattered tribes restored (3313= 
AV 3611), the heathen nations duly punished (8222-24=AV 
8518 4). This kingdom of Israel will last for ever (3725 
[so Gk. and Eth. hut wanting in Syr.]) 4413 [so Gk. and Eth.; 
Heb. and Syr. read ‘memorial ’ instead of  seed’]). 

The eschatology of Tobit is very slight. Like the 

earlier books, it entertains high hopes for the Jewish 

5 Jerusalem and the temple shall be 
56. Tobit. psp: with gold and precious stones, the 
scattered tribes shall be restored, and the heathen, for- 
saking their idols, shall worship the God of Israel 
(13 x0-18 144-6). Sh&d] is taken in the traditional sense 
‘ eternal place,’ 6 aiévios rémos, 36. As in Job and in 
Ecclesiastes, Hades (cp 810 132) is a place where exist- 
ence is practically at an end. 

Sarah, the daughter of Raguel, prays : ‘Command my spirit 
to be taken from me, that I may . . . become earth... and 
go to the everlasting place’ (36). This description is accounted 
far by the writer’s acceptance of the later doctrine of the spirit 


(8 17). 
We now pass to the writings of the Hasids or Assi- 
deans, a small but imuortant bodv of zealous Tews. first 
P referred to as a religious organisation 
57. Assideans, in Eth. En. 906 (see note in Charles’s 
ed.}. Its rise may be placed at about zooB.c.3 The 
Hasids first appear as the champions of the law against 
the Hellenizing Sadducees; but they were still more the 
representatives of advanced forms of doctrine about the 
Messianic kingdom and the resurrection. The arrange- 
ment we shall adopt has been explained already (§ 53). 


68. Second 
Cent. B.C. 
Ethiopic Enoch 1-36 (Aroca- 

LYPTIC, § 27). 
Daniel (§ 59). 
Ethiopic Enoch 83-90 (§ 60). 


I. SECOND CENTURY B.C. 
Authorities. 


Sibylline Oracles —Prooem: 
mium, and 3 g7-818.4 
Test. xii, Patriarclis— Some of 
itsapocalypticsections($ 61). 
Tudith (2) (§ 62), 
(a) General eschatological development.—lt was under 
the pressure of one of the most merciless persecutions re- 


1 In 2110 thoughts of the penal character of Shéd1 do not 
seem to be quite absent. 

2 The reference to Gehenna in 717 (ékdienows aaeBois wip 
«at axwdné) is probably corrupt (om. Syr. Eth. [best MSS). 
The Hebrew has nD7 wx Mmpn 1 

3 On the earlier association of pious Jews called p»9y (the 
humbled or humiliated), yay (the humble), g-ypn (the pious, 
covenant-keepers) cp PsaLms jand on the ‘Agtéatot of Macc. cp 
ASSIDEANS ; ISRAEL, § 73. 

4 This, the oldest, portion of the Sibylline oracles dates from 
the latter half of the second century B.c. Since, however, it 
belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, its evidence is not of primary 
interest in the story of Palestinian eschatology, and may ad- 
vantageously be relegated to anote. Broadly speaking, we may 
say that it combines, though not always consistently, various 
earlier descriptions of the future. It shows no trace of original 
thought. Its rschatological forecasts are confined to this world. 
Though so limited, it gives a vivid account of the Messianic 
kingdom. Very soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (3194-198), and God will send from the east the Messiah, 
who will put an end toevil war, slaying some and fulfilling the 
promises in behalf of others, and he will be guided in all things 
by God. The temple shall be resplendent with glory, and the 
earth teem with fruitfulness (8652-660) [cp Che. OPs, 23). 
Then the nations shall miister their forces and attack Palestine 
(8 6604668); but God will destroy them, and their judgment 
shall be accompanied by fearful portents (3669-697). Israel, how- 
ever, shall dwell safely under the divine protection (3702-709) ! 
and the rest of the cities and the islands shall be converted, and 
unite with Israel in praising God (8710-732). The blessings of 
the Messianic age are recounted (3744-754; cp also 3367-380, 
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corded in history that much of the eschatological thought 
of this century was built up. In order to encourage the 
faithful, various religious thinkers consolidated and devel- 
oped into more or less consistent theodicies the scattered 
statements and intimations of an eschatological nature 
inthe OT. In these theodicies there is no vagueness or 
doubt as to the ultimate destinies of the righteous and 
the wicked. Faith rests in the reasonable axiom that the 
essential distinctions between these classes must one 
day be realised outwardly. The certainty of judgment 
on the advent of the Messianic kingdom, accordingly, is 
preached in the most emphatic tones, and the doctrine 
is taught that at death men enter immediately in Shéol 
on a state of bliss or woe which is but the prelude of 
their final destiny. The righteous, both living and 
dead, shall be recompensed to the full in the eternal 
Messianic kingdom established on earth with its centre 
at Jerusalem. Within the sphere of Judaism it is in 
this second century B.c. that the eschatologies of the 
individual and of the nation attain their most complete 
synthesis (cp below, § 82). The firm lines in which 
these eschatological hopes are delineated mark the great 
advance achieved in this period by religious thought. 
(4) The theodicies of the several writers, —Eth. En. 
1-36 has been described in detail elsewhere (see APOCA- 
LYPTIC, § 27). With regard to Daniel, 
59. Bee rt as the ae point of Mentor studying it 
1-36° amlel. nas been given elsewhere (DANIEL ii.), 
and we have already noticed its main eschatological 
conceptions (above, § 47), we need only observe that 
in it, as in Eth. En. 1-36, the Messianic kingdom is 
eternal, its scene is the earth, and all the Gentiles are 
subject (714). There is no Messiah. Those Jews who 
are ‘found written in the book’? [of life] shall be 
‘delivered’ during the period of the Messianic woes. 
At the resurrection only those Jews who are pre-eminently 
righteous and wicked shall rise from the ‘land of dust’ 
(z.e., Sh&d1) to receive their deserts : the righteous to 
inherit ‘ aeonian life,’ the wicked to be cast into Gehenna # 
(122). For the pre-eminently righteous in Israel, there- 
fore, Sh&61 has become an intermediate abode, though 
for the Gentiles it continues to be final. The risen body 
seems to possess its natural appetites (as in Eth. En. 
1-36). The Messianic kingdom of which the righteous 
are members is one that bears sway over peoples. 
The writer of Daniel makes a very special use of the belief in 


angelic patrons of nations, of which another application will he 
found in the almost contemporaneous work to which we turn 


next —viz., Eth. En. 33-90. 

The author of Ethiopic Enoch 83-90, which was 
written a few years later than Eth. En. 1-36 (on which 
see APOCALYPTIC, § 27), was a Hasid 
60. Eth. En, and a supporter of a Maccabean 
83-90 His eschatology is de- 
(B.C. 166-161). POSED greater length than that of 
the Daniel apocalypse, to which in many respects it is 
so closely allied. The belief in angelic patrons of 
nations is common, as we have seen, to both writings ; 

but our author applies it in a peculiar way. 








691-723). The kinas of the earth shall he at peace with one 
another (3755-759). 

In the later section of this book the forecast is somewhat 
different. Though in the earlier part, as we have seen above, 
it was the Messiah that conducted the war against the hostile 
nations in this it is the prophets of God. Thus God will 
establish a universal kingdom over all mankind, with Jerusalem 
as centre (8 767-771), and the prophets of God shall lay down the 
sword and become judges and kings of the earth (37814), and 
men shall bring offerings to the temple from all parts of the 
earth (3772 /). 

1 On thiseschatological term see Charles, Zxoch 131-133. In 
the earlier passages in which it occurs it stands in connection 
with temporal blessings only. 

2 We assume that the reading “BY ND IW is correct. For this 
description of Shéol cR Job 17 16, Ps. 22 15, with Cheyne’s note 
referring toa similar Assyrian phrase. If this interpretation is 
correct, Sh€d]_ though it has become a temporary abode for the 
nigntcous, stili retains its traditional character. 

Cp Che. Os, 406. 
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The undue severities that have befallen Israel are not from 
God's hand ; they are the doing of the seventy shepherds (z2., 
angels) into whose care God bad committed Israel (8959) for 
the destruction of its faithless members, These angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity, however; for judgment is at hand. 
When their oppression is at its worst there shall be formed a 
righteous league (ze., the Hasidim; 906), out of one of the 
families of which shall come forth Judas the Maccabee (90 7-16), 
who shall war victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 

While the struggle is still raging, God will intervene 
in person. 

The earth shall swallow the adversaries of the righteous 
(80:8). The wicked shepherds and the fallen watchers shall 
then be cast into an abyss of fire (z.e., Tartarus; 9020-25), and 
the blinded sheep—z.¢., the apostate(Jews)—into Gehenna (9026). 
Whether the apostate Jews already dead are to be transferred 
from Shédi does not appear. | 

Then God himself will set up the new Jerusalem 
(9028 f.). The surviving Gentiles shall be converted and 
serve Israel (9030), the dispersion be brought back, 
and the righteous Israelites be raised to take part in 
the kingdom (9033). When all is accomplished, the 
Messiah, whose réle is a passive one, shall appear 
(9037). and all shall be transformed into his likeness. 

Until a critical edition of the XII. Patriarchs is 
published, that composite work cannot be quoted as an 

61. Test, authority, It belongs to very different 

xii. Paar periods. It contains apocalyptic sections 

* * that appear to belong to the second century 
B.C. ; but the body of the work seems to have been 
written about the beginning of the Christian era. 
There are, moreover, numerous (Christian) interpola- 
tions. Many of the apocalyptic sections appear to have 
constituted originally a defence of the warlike Macca- 
bean high priests of the latter half of the second century 
B.c., whilst others' seem to attack the later chiefs of 
that family, in the last century B.C. 

It is hardly possible to interpret otherwise such a statement 
regarding Levi as that in Reub. 6 ad fin. = ‘He shall die for us 
in wars visible and invisible’; cp Sim. 5. 

Whilst one or more of these sections may be of an 
earlier date, many of them may belong to the’ last 
century B,C. Since, however, their eschatological 
thought in some respects belongs to the second century 
B.c., we shall for the sake of convenience deal with it 
here, though in no case shall we build upon it as a 
foundation. 

Levi has been chosen by God to rule all the Gentiles with 
supreme sovereignty (Reub. 6). The Messiah of the tribe of 
Levi, who will appear at the close of the seventh jubilee, will 
possess an eternal priesthood3 (Levi 18; apoc. sections of Levi= 
2-5 810 14-18). This will endure till God comes and restores 
Jerusalem and dwells in Israel (Levi 5). This Messiah will 
judge as aking; he will hind Beliar, open the gates of Paradise 
and give his saints to eat of the tree of life (Levi 18 cp Eth. En. 
254-6), To the Messianic kingdom on earth, all the righteous 
patriarchs shall rise (Sim. 64 Zeb. 10Jud. 25). Then the spirits 
of deceit shall be trodden under foot (Sim, 6 Zeb. 9) and Beliar 
destroyed (Levi 18 Jud. 25). There shall be only one people 
and one tongue(Jud. 25). The surviving Gentiles are in all cases 
to be converted, save in Sim. 6 where they are doomed to anni- 
ilation. According to Benj. 10 there is to he a resurrection, 
first of the OT heroes and patriarchs, and next of the righteous 
and of the wicked. Thereupon is to follow judgment, first of 
Israel and then of the Gentiles. It is doubtful whether we are 
to regard this resurrection as embracing Israel only or all man- 
ind. 

The designation of Michael in Dan. 6 (cp Lev. § 
Judith 25) as 'a mediator between God and man’ is 
noteworthy. 

It may be permitted in conclusion to refer to the 
book of Judith. The words in which the Gentile 

sz, enemies of Israel are threatened (16:27} 
62. Judith. obviously refer to Gehenna, and remind us 
of the very late appendix to Is.66 (v. 23 f-), which 
however refers to unfaithful Jews. The view of 
Gehenna as the final abode of the Gentiles is not again 
attested till the first century of the Christian era (in Ass. 


1 Cp Levi 14 16(beg.). These passages resemble the Psalms 
of Solomon that assail the Sadducean priesthood. 

2 In the references here made we shall use the better readings 
of the Avszentan Version. 

3 Sometimes a Messiah of the tribe of Judah is spoken of. 
There is nothing against the Jewish origin of such passages ; 
but others which combine the two ideas are Christian. 
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Mos. 1010 4 Ezra 736). In so far, the date (circa 63 
B.C.) given elsewhere for this book (see JUDITH, § 5 
seems preferable to the earlier one advocated by Schurer. 

(c) Development of specialconceptions tn second century 
B.C. 1, Souland aaa Thelater view of the ‘ spirit’ 

--, (see § 20) as the divine breath of life 
Coes probably ‘underlies Ecclus. 8823 Bar. 217 
* (‘the dead also who are in Hades, whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies'); see also Tob. 3614 
Judith 1013. Elsewhere in the second century we 
can trace only the older Semitic view (above, § 19), 
according to which ‘soul’ and ‘ spirit’ are practically 
identical. The apocalyptic use, however, diverges 
from the more primitive ; what is predicated of ‘soul* 
can be predicated also of ‘ spirit.| In Daniel indeed we 
always find, not ‘soul’ but ‘ spirit,' even where ‘soul’ 
could have been used with perfect propriety.” 

In Enoch 1-36 the inhabitants of Sh&dl are spoken of 
as ‘souls’ in 223 (cp 93), but generally as ‘spirits’ 
(225-7 9 11-13). We even find the strange expression 
‘spirits of the souls of the dead’? (910). Here also, 
therefore, ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ are practically identical. 
Fallen angels and demons are always spoken of as 
‘spirits’ (the former in 1361546/, the latter in 
159 1x 161). Indeed ‘soul’ is never in Jewish litera- 
ture used of angels, fallen or otherwise (cp above, § 20). 

2. Judgment.—The judgment, which is preliminary 
and final, involves all men living and dead, the faithless 
angelic rulers, and the impure angels. It will be on the 
advent of the Messianic kingdom. These points mark the 
development of the second century B.C. upon the past. 
There is the further development that the judgment is 
sometimes (?} conceived as setting in, immediately after 
death, in an intermediate abode of the soul. In Eth. En. 
1-36 there is a preliminary judgment on the angels who 
married the daughters of men, and likewise on all men 
who were alive at the deluge (101-12). The final judg- 
ment before the advent of the Messiah s kingdom will 
involve the impure angels (1012 /.), the demons who 
have hitherto gone unpunished (1615), and all Israel with 
the exception of a certain class of sinners. In Daniel 
there is a preliminary judgment of the sword executed 
by the saints (244 722), as well as the final world-judg- 
ment (79 1: #.), which will introduce the Messianic king- 
dom by God himself. There is no mention of judgment 
of angels; but judgment of the angelic patrons of Persia 
and Greece may be assumed., In Eth. En. 83-90 there 
is the first world-judgment of the deluge (89), the judg- 
ment of the sword executed under Judas the Maccabee 
(90z9 16), and the final judgment on the impure angels 
and on the faithless angelic patrons (9020-25). The last 
serves to introduce the Messianic kingdom on the present 
earth, 

3. Places of abode for the departed.—i. Shed. Shéol 
undergoes complete transformation in the second 
century B.C. and becomes an intermediate place of 
moral retribution for the righteous and the wicked. 
(The traditional sense probably survives in Dan. 122, 
but not in Eth. En. 22.) All the dead who die before 
the final judgment have to go to Shed. It has four 
divisions ; two for the righteous and two for the wicked. 
From three of them there is a resurrection to final judg- 
ment; but from the fourth, where are the wicked who. 
met with violent death, there is no rising. Sh&dl has in 
this last case become hell. 

ii. Paradise. In the second century only two men, 
Enoch and Elijah, were conceived as having been. 


1 How thoroughly life was identified with the presence of the 
spirit appears from this verse ; ‘Command my spirit, to be taken. 
from me, that I may be released, and become earth. 

2 In Dan. 71g it has generally been thought that the spirit is. 
spoken of as enclosed in the ‘ sheath’ (#3713) of the body ; but we 


should no doubt. with Buhl and Marti, read MY] ]°22 ‘because 
of this.’ 87 which gives éy todrots and Vg.; imply 795 195. 

3 In these references the Gizeh Greek text has been followed, 
In the Ethiopic text the term ‘soul’ is used instead of ‘spirit’ in 
223 911%, but corruptly. 
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admitted to Paradise on leaving this world (Eth. En. 
873 7. 89 52). The cause is manifest. See ENocH, 1. 

iil. Gehenna. Gehenna is definitely conceived in 
Dan. 122 Eth. En. 271 f. and 9026/7 (?) as the final, 
not the immediate, abode of apostates in the next 
world. 

iv. The abyss of fire.2 This is the final place of 
punishment for the faithless angelic rulers and for the 
impure angels (Eth. En. 1811-19 21 9021-25). In Eth. 
En. 1831-16 21x-6 the fiery abyss for the impure angels 
is distingtiished from another fiery abyss mentioned in 
217-x0. This latter may be for the faithless angelic 
rulers. 

4. Resurrection. —In Eth. En. 83-90 (see 9033} there 
is a resurrection only of the righteous; in Dan. 1227, 
of those who are righteous and wicked in a pre-eminent 
degree; and in Eth. En. 22 of the righteous and of 
such of the wicked as had not met with retribution in 
life. Thus in Eth. En. 83-90 the older and spiritual 
form of the doctrine is preserved. In all cases the 
righteous rise to participate in the Messianic kingdom. 

5. Messianic kingdom.—in Dan. and Eth. En. 1-36 
the scene of the Messianic kingdom is the earth. In 
Eth. En. 83-90 its centre is to be, not the earthly 
Jerusalem, but the new Jerusalem brought down from 
heaven. This is the first trace in the second century 
B.c. of a sense of the unfitness of the present world for 
Messianic glory. The kingdom is to be eternal. Its 
members are to enjoy a life of patriarchal length (Eth. 
En. 59 256), or to live for ever(9033). In Dan. 122 f. 
the point is left doubtful. Besides the Messiah in Sibyll. 
Or. 3652-654 there is no mention of the Messiah in the 
second century B.c. except in Eth. En. 83-90 (see 9037), 
where, however, his introduction seems due merely to 
literary reminiscence. 

6. Gentiles. — According to Eth. En. 102z, all the 
Gentiles are to become righteons and worship God. 
Only the hostile Gentiles are to be destroyed (Dan. 2244 
7117. Eth. En. 909-1618). The rest will be converted Ci} 
and serve Israel (Dan-714 Eth. En. 9030). 


64, Last Il. Last CENTURY B.C. 
Cent. B,06, Authorities for 104-1 B.C. 
Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 ($ 65). Psalms of Solomon (§ 67). 
Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (§ 66). Syne Oracles3 1-62 (§ 68). 
1 Maccabees (§ 66, end). 2 Maccabees (§ 69). 

(a) General eschatological development. — A great 
gulf divides the eschatology of the last century B.C, as 
a whole from that of its predecessor. The hope of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom on the present earth is all 
but universally abandoned.? The earth as it is, is mani- 
festly regarded as wholly unfit for the manifestation of 
the kingdom. The dualism which had begun to assert 
itself in the preceding century is therefore now the 
preponderating dogma. This new attitude compels 
writers to advance to new conceptions concerning the 
kingdom. 

(i.) Some boldly declare (Eth. En. 91-104), or else 
imply (Pss. Sol. 1-16 2 Macc. [?]), that the Messianic 
kingdom is only temporary, and that the goal of the 
risen righteous is not this transitory kingdom but heaven 
itself. In the thoughts of these writers the belief in a 
personal immortality has disassociated itself from the 
doctrine ¢ zke Messianic kingdom, and the synthesis of 
the two eschatologies achieved in the preceding century 
(see § 58) is anew resolved into its elements. This is a 
natural consequence, as we have said, of the growing 
dualism of the times. 


1 Cp Che. OPs. 414. ; . =e 

2 Cp Persta (the part dealing with religion). 

3 Only in Pss. Sol.17_f% of this century does the Messianic 
kingdom seem to he of eternal duration on the present earth 
cp 174). Since the Messiah himself, however, is only a man, 

s kingdom is probably of only temporary duration (sée below, 
§ 97 fi, and APocaLyPTic, § 85). 

4 On the synthesis effected in the NT, see § 82; on the 
exceptional anticipation of this in Eth. En. 27-70, see § 66. 
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(ii.} Quite another line of thought, however, was 
possible. The present earth could not, it is true, be 
regarded as the scene of an eternal Messianic kingdom ; 
but a renewed and transformed earth could. The 
scene of the eternal Messianic kingdom would be such 
a new earth, and a new heaven, and to share in this 
eternal kingdom the righteous should rise (Eth. En. 
37-70). Here the idea of a new heaven and a new 
earth, which appeared illogically in Is. 65 /- (§ 48), is 
applied with reasonable consistency. 

It is further to be observed that writers of the former 
class (i.} anticipated a resurrection only of the righteous, 
a resurrection of the spirit not of the body (Eth. En. 
91-104 Pss. Sol.); but writers of the latter class (ii.) 
looked forward to a resurrection of all Israel (Eth. En. 
37-70) at the close of the temporary, and the beginning 
of the eternal, Messianic kingdom. In 2 Macc., which 
diverges in some respects from both classes, a bodily 
resurrection of the righteous, and possibly of all Israel, 
is expected. 

Again, in contradistinction to the preceding century 
there is now developed a vigorous, indeed a unique. 
doctrine of the Messiah, the doctrine of the supernatural 
Son of Man (Eth. En. 37-70). 

Finally, the present sufferings of Israel at the hands 
of the Gentiles are explained as disciplinary (2 Macc. 
6 12-17 cp Jud. 827 Wisd. 1222). 

Israel is chastened for its sins lest they should come to a 
head ; hut the Gentiles are allowed to fill up the cup of their 
iniquity (cp Gen. 1516 Dan. 8 23 9 26). 

(6) Eschatologtes ofthe several writers. —Wehave said 
that the eschatology of the last century B,C. introduces 

us into a world of new conceptions (§ 70). 
65. Eth. En. Whilst in the writings of the ae 

91-104. century the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment were the prelude to an everlasting Messianic king- 
dom, in Ethiopic Enoch 91-104 they are adjourned 
to the close. The Messianic kingdom is thus, for the 
first time, conceived as temporary. It is therefore no 
longer the goal of the hopes of the righteous. Their 
soul finds its satisfaction only in a Messed immortality 
in heaven. The author acknowledges that the wicked 
seem to sin with impunity; but he believes that this is 
not so in truth; their evil deeds are recorded every day 
(1047), and they will suffer endless retribution in Sh&dl 
(99:xr), a place of darkness and flame (for Shédl is here 
conceived as hell), from which there is no escape (98310 
1037 /). 

In the eighth week the Messianic neon (but without a 
Messiah) shall be established, and the righteous shall slay the 
wicked with the sword (9112 957961 9812 9946). To this 
kingdom the righteous who have departed this life shall not 
rise. At its close, in the tenth week, shall be held the final 
judement, the former heaven and earth shall be destroyed, 
and a new heaven created (911416). The righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been_guarded by angels (1005, in a department 
of Sh&sl (? cp 4 Ezra 44x), shall be raised, 9110 923 (not, 
however, in the body, but as spirits; 1033), and the portals 
of heaven shall be opened to them (1042); the shall icy as 
the angels (104 4), becoming companions of the heavenly host 
104.6), and shining as the stars for ever (104 2). 

The interest of the author of Eth. En. 37-70 is in the 
sphere of the moral and spiritual. This is manifest 

even in his usual name for God, ‘the 
66. Eth. En, Lord of Spirits,’ and in the peculiar turn. 
37-70 and that he gives to the trisagion in 3912 
Mace. ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of spirits : 
he filleth the earth with spirits.” His views are strongly 
apocalyptic and follow closely in the wake of Daniel. 
Unlike the writer of chaps. 91-104 (§ 65), however, he 
clings fast to a future kingdom of (righteous) Israel, 
destined to endure for ever, to which the righteous shall 
rise. The righteous individual will thus find his con- 
summation in the righteous communitv. 

In addition to the eschatological details given elsewhere 
APOCALYPTIC, § 30) we should observe the following points :— 

he Son of Man is to judge all angels, unfailen and fallen (618 
654), and men—righteous and sinners (62 24), kings and mighty 
(623-1 631-411). The Messiah is for the first time represented 
as a Supernatural being, Judge of men and angels. e fallen 
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angels are to be cast into a fiery furnace (546), the kings and 
the mighty to he tortured in Gehenna by the angel of punish- 
ment (5335 5417), and the remaining sinners and godless to be 
driven from the face of the earth (383 412 456); the Son of 
Man shall slay them by the word of his mouth (622). Heaven 
and earth shail be transformed (45 4), the righteous shall have 
their mansions therein (396 412), and live in the light of eternal 
life (583). The elect one shall dwell amongst them (444), and 
they shall eat and lie down and rise up with him for ever (62 14). 
They shall he clad in garments of life (6215 4), and become 
angels in heaven (514) 5 and they shall seek after light and find 
righteousness (58 3%), and grow in knowledge and righteousness 


{58 5). 

1 Macc. is quite without eschatological teaching, if 
we except the writer’s expectation of a prophet in 446 
144r.1 

In considering the Psalms of Solomon the eschato- 
logical system of the last two psalms (17 7j, which 
differs in many important respects from that of Pss. 
1-16, may be taken first. 

i, The eschatology of Ps. Sol. 17 f. is marked by a 
singular want of originality. 

There is hardly a statement relative to the hopes of Israel 
that could not be explained asa literary reminiscence. Where 

67. Psalms these psalms are at all original their influence 


is distinctly hprtful 5 the proof that the popular 
of Solomon. aspirations with which they connect the Messiah 


B.O. 70-80, were injurious tothe best interests of she nation 

The following is the account of the Messiah (who is 
specifically so called in 1736 1868). 

He is to he descended from David (17 23), a righteous king 
(17 35), pure from sin (1741). He will gather the dispersed 
tribes together and make Jerusalem holy as in the days of old. 
No Gentile shall he suffered to sojourn there, nor any one that 
knows wickedness. The ungodly nations he shall destroy with 
the word of his month (1727 cp 173941). The remaining 
Gentiles shall become subject to him (17 31%); he will have 
mercy on all the nations that come before him in fear (17 38). 
The; shall come from the ends of the world to see his glory, 
and bring their sons as gifts to Zion (17 34). 

The Messianic kingdom is apparently of temporary 
duration. There is no hint of the rising of the righteous 
who have died; only the surviving righteous are to 
share in it (cp 1750). We might infer the transitory 
nature of the Messianic kingdom from the fact that the 
Messiah is a single person, not a series of kings. The 
duration of his kingdom is to be regarded as conter- 
minous with that of its ruler. 

ii. In Pss. Sol. 1-16 there is hardly a single reference to 
the future kingdom and none to the Messiah. Since, 
however, they paint in glowing colours the restoration of 
the tribes (834 113-8), they look for a Messianic kingdom 
—at all events a period of prosperity, when God‘s help 
should be enjoyed(79). Beyond prophesying vengeance 
on the hostile nations and on sinners, however, the 
psalmists do not dwell on this coming time. For them 
the real recompense of the righteous is not bound up 
with an earthly kingdom. The righteous rise, not to 
any kingdom of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life 
(316 189); they inherit life in gladness (146), and live 
in the righteousness of their God (1515). There seems 
to be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
‘their inheritance is Hades (here=hell}, and darkness 
and destruction’ (146 cp 151), whither they go 
immediately on dying (162). The eschatology of Pss. 
1-16 thus agrees in nearly every point with that of 
Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65).? 

In Sibylline Oracles 31-62, written before 31 B.C. 
(see APOCALYPTIC, § 85), Gods kingdom is expected 

: ‘i and the advent of a holy king who 

68. Sibylline shall sway the sceptre of every land? 

Oxgelgs. 


(849). | This Messianic king is to reign 

‘for all the ages" (350). These words 
must not be pressed, however; for, a few lines later, a 
universal judgment on all men is foretold (353-56 607. ). 
For a similar limitation cp Apoc. Bar. 403 731. 


1 Cp Che. OPs, 40 n. 

2 Cp Apocatvrtic, § 85. The sketch there given is merely 
to justify dividing Pss. 1-16 from 17,4 

3 Héee 8" ayvis avak mdans yys cKATTpA Kpariawr. 
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There is in 2 Macc. only one direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom : the youngest of the seven brethren 
2 Mace, Pts that ‘ God may speedily be gracious 
69. * to the nation’ (737). The hope of it is 
implied, however, in the expectation of the restoration 
of the tribes (218). The righteous rise in the body to 
share in the kingdom where they will renew the common 
life with their brethren (729). The kingdom is to be 
eternal; for God has established his people for ever 
(1415). There is certainly no hint of a Messiah. Thus 
the eschatology is really that of the second century B.C. 
(8 58 7). mat staneasl 

Since the Messianic kingdom here implied is to be of a 
material character and therefore presumably on earth— for the 
righteous rise to an eternal life (79 36), in a body constituted as 
the present earthly body (711 22 4 1446}-we may reasonably 
infer that the eternal kingdom thus expected was to heupon the 
present earth, as in Eth. En. 83-90(§ 60). Thus the eschatology 
of this hook belongs really to the second century B.c. as the 
epitomizer claims. 

On the other hand the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significantréle, Present retribution 
follows sin, for Israel and for the Gentiles. In the case 
of Israel its purpose is corrective; but in that of the 
Gentiles it is vindictive (613 7). To enforce his doctrine 
the writer reconstructs history, and corrects the im- 
perfect assignment of destiny to the heathen oppressors, 
Epiphanes (7 17 95-12) and Nicanor (15 32-35), and to the 
Hellenising Jews, Jason (57-10) and Menelaus (138). 

Even the martyrs confess their sufferings tq he due to sin 
(7 18 3337), and pray that their sufferings may stay the wrath 
of the Almighty’ (738). Immediate retribution is a token of 
God‘s goodness (6 13). Our present concern however, is mainly 
with retribution beyond the grave. The’righteous and the 
wicked in Israel enter after death the intermediate state (Hades) 
(6 23), where they have a foretaste of their final doom (6 26), 
which takes effect after the resurrection. There is to he a 
resurrection of the righteous (7 9 11 142329 36). perhaps even of 
all Jews (1243 4), but not of the Gentiles. These remain in 
Shed. Possibly its torments are referred to in 717, When the 
heathen die they enter at once on their eternal doom (7 r4). 


(c )Development of special conceptions in the last century 
BC, 1 Soul and Spirit,—As in the preceding century, 
* so also in this, the doctrine of soul 
Pap oe and spirit follows, almost without ex- 
P ” ception, the older Semitic view (above, 

§ 19). 


The exceptions are in 2 Macc. 722 /. 

In v. 22 the mother of the seven martyred brethren declares = 
‘I did not give you spirit and life’ (7s mveiua Kat thy Cw). 
Here asin Gen. 2 44.8 (above, § 20) the mveijza. is the life-giving 
principle of which the gw# is the ‘product. The same phrase 
recurs in y, 23 and in 1446. The withdrawal of thisspirit, how- 
ever, does not lead to unconsciousness in Shéél; the departed 
are still conscious (626). The writer is, thus, inconsistent; for 
the ordinary dichotomy of soul and body is found in 630737 
1438 1530. 

In all the remaining literature of this century there is 
only a dichotomy — eitherspirit! and body, or soul and 
body. Some writers use one af these pairs, some use 
both; in none is the spirit conceived as in Gen. 244-8. 

In the oldest writing of the century the departed in Shéd! are 
spoken of as ‘spirits’ (Eth. En, 9810 103348) or as ‘souls’ 
(102 511 1037). On the other hand, in the Similitudes and the 
Pss. Sol. (nearly contemporaneous works), the term ‘spirit’ is 
not used of man at all. only ‘soul’; see Eth. En. 453 68 10, 
Pss. Sol. passim hut particularly 97 and 99 where the highest 
spiritual functiohs are ascribed to the ‘soul.’ Finally in the 
Noachic interpolations (see APOCALYPTIC, $24) only the term 
‘spirit’ is used of man (cp 418 604 6784 71», and likewise in 
the Essenic appendix to this book, where we read of ‘ the spirits 
ofthe wicked ’ (108 36) and ‘of the righteous’ (wv. 7 9 12). 

2, Judgment.—The judgment is final and involves 
all rational beings, human and angelic. It will be 
either at the advent of the Messianic kingdom, or (and 
this is the common view) at its close. 

It is only in Eth. En. 37-70 that it is regarded as introducing 
the Messianic kingdom, and here it differs from the conception 
which prevailed in the second century, in that it ushers in the 
Messianic kingdom, not on the present earth, but in a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

The main difference, however, between the judgment in the 
eschatologies of the last century and in those of the second is 
that all (%) other writers of the last century, except Eth, En. 








1 In Eth. En. 154 the antithesis between the spiritual and the 
fleshly is strongly emphasized ; but the contrast is not between 
two parts of man but between the nature of angels and of men. 
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37-70, conceived it as forming the close of the temporary Mes- 
sianic kingdom (so clearly in Eth. En. 91-104 and Pss. Sol. 1-16, 
probably also in Ps. Sol. 17.4 and 2 Macc. ; see above, §§ 65 
67). There is, however, in Eth. En. 9112 957 961 9812, etc.,a 
preliminary judgment of the sword which (as in Dan. 244) is 
executed by the saints. In Ps. Sol.17 4 this Messianic judg. 
ment is executed forensically by the Messiah. 

3. Places Of abode Of the departed.——i. Paradise. 
Paradise, which in the preceding century had been 
regarded as the abode of only two men (§ 63 [3] ii.), 
has come to be regarded as the intermediate abode of 
all the righteous and elect; Eth. En. 6112 702 fF 
(Noachic Fragment, 608). In the Similitudes the 
righteous pass from Paradise to the Messianic kingdom. 

ii. Heaven. For the first time in apocalyptic litera- 
ture heaven becomes, after the final judgment, the 
abode of the righteous as spirits (Eth. En. 10424 
1033f). 

iii. Sh€dl. There is a considerable variety in the 
views entertained about Shédl; but most of them have 
been met with earlier. 

(a) It is the intermediate abode of the departed 
whence all Israel (?) rises to judgment (Eth. En. 511).+ 

In z Mace. this is the only sense (6 23). It is noteworthy that 
the writer regards a moral change as possible in Shéd\ (see 
1242-45). According to Eth. En. 1005 the souls of the righteous 
are preserved in a special part of Shédl (? cp 4 Ezra 441), 

(8) Sh8dl is Hell. 

Eth. En. 63 10 568 99 x2 1037 and always in Pss, Sol. (146 
151x162}. Note how in Pss. Sol. Shédl is associated with fire 
and darkness, it has drawn to itself attributes of Gehenna. In 
the Similitudes Sh&él is an intermediate abode for all that die 
before the advent of the Messianic kingdom (513 The wicked 
that are living on its advent shall be cast into Shésl; but 
Shédl then becomes a final abode of fire (63 10). 

(c) Shé6l is Gehenna in the interpolated passage, 
Eth. En. 568. 

iv. Gehenna. Two new developments of this idea 
appear in the last century B.C 

(a)The first is referred to in Eth. En. 489 541A 6212 f 
According to the prevailing view of the second century B.c., 
Gehenna was to be the final abode of Jewish apostates whose 
sufferings were to forman ever Jresext spectacle to the righteous 5 
but inthe Similitudes (37-70) Gehenna is specially designed for 
kings and the mighty, and it is forthwith to vanish for ever with 
its victims from the sight of the righteous. This latter idea is 
due to the fact that in the Similitudes there were to be, after the 
judgment, new heavens and a new earth. 

(6) The second development is attested in Eth. En. 91-104, 
where Gehenua is a place only of spiritual punishment, whereas 
hitherto it had been a place of spiritual and also of corporal 
punishment, in 983 we read of ‘spirits’ being ‘cast into the 
furnace of fire’ (cp also 1038). In this writer Shs] and Gehenna 
have become equivalent terms (see 9911 1037, also 1009). The 
same conception is found in the Essene writing Eth. En. 108 6. 


v. Burning furnace. In Eth. En. 546 (cp 1811-16 
211-6) the final abode of the fallen angels is a burning 
furnace. 

4. Resurrection. —The views of the last century B.C. 
‘on the resurrection show a great development on those 
of the preceding century. In Eth. En. 91-104 (§ 65) and 
the Pss. Sol. (§ 67) the resurrection is still only spiritual = 
but 2 Macc. puts forward a very definite resurrection of 
the body (71x 1446), as does also Eth. En. 37-70. Only, 
the body is a garment of light (62:5 7), and those who 
possess it are angelic (514). Similarly Eth. En. 91-104 
and Pss. Sol. agree in representing the resurrection as 
involving only the righteous, and Eth. En. 37-70 and 
2 Macc. (?} in extending it to all Israel. 

5. (a) Messianic Kingdom. See § 64. 

(6) Adessiah,—In the preceding century the Messianic 
hope was practically non-existent. Under Judas and 
Simon the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. In the 


1 Eth. En. 511 is difficult. Both Shéol and hell (.2., Aaguel 
=destruction) are said to give up their inhabitants forjudgment. 
Are we therefore to regard Shédl and hell as mere parallels here, 
or is Shéal the temporary abode of the righteous and hell that 
of the wicked? The fact that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous in the Similitudes (see above, i.) would 
favour the former alternative. Sh&d} would then in all cases be 
a place of punishment intermediate or final in the Similitudes. 
The connotation of Shédl, however, in this section may not be 
fixed. The second alternative, therefore, seems the true one; 
for Shédl and hell appear to hold both good and evil souls. 
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first half of the last century B.c. it was very different. 
Subject to ruthless oppressions, the righteous were in 
sore need of help. As their princes were the leaders in 
this oppression, the pious were forced to look for aid to 
God. The bold and original thinker to whom we owe 
the Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels 
(cp MESSIAH, SON OF MAn). Other religious 
thinkers, returning afresh to the study of the earlier 
literature, revived (asin Pss. Sol.) the expectation of 
the prophetic Messiah, sprung from the house and 
lineage of David (1723). See above (§ 67); also 
APOCALYPTIC, § 32. These very divergent concep- 
tions took such a firm hold of the national consciousness 
that henceforth the Messiah becomes generally, but not 
universally, the chief figure in the Messianic kingdom. 

6. Gentiles. —The favourable view of the second 
century B.C., as to the future of the Gentiles, has all 
but disappeared. In Eth. En. 37-70 annihilation ap- 
pears to await them. In Ps. Sol.1732 they are to be 
spared to serve Israel in the temporary Messianic king- 
dom. This may have been the view of the other 
writers of this centnry who looked forward to a merely 
temporary Messianic kingdom. 


71. First III, THE First CENTURY AD. 
Cent.A.D. Authorities. 


Book of Jubilees (5 72). Apocalypse of Baruch ($78). 
Assumption of Moses (§ 73). Book of Baruch! (see Apoc- 


Philo 74). RYPHA, § 6). 
Slavonic Enoch (§ 75). 4 Esdras (§ 79). 
Book of Wisdom (§ 76). Josephus ‘o ¥. 


4 Maccabees (§ 77). 


(a) General eschatological development.—The growth 
of dualism which was sovigorous in the last century B.c. 
now attains its final development. The Messianic 
kingdom is not to be everlasting; in one work it is to 
last roo years (see below, § 75).; in some writings it 
is even wholly despaired of (Apoc. Bar. 1324, Salathiel 
Apoc. [§ 79, e], 4 Macc.). According to another work 
some of the saints will rise to share in it (‘the first 
resurrection ‘). The breach between the eschatologies 
of the individual and of the nation which had begun to 
appear in the last century B.c. (§ 64) has been widened, 
and the differencesof the two eschatologies have been 
developed to their utmost limits. The nation has no 
blessed future at all, or, at best, one of only temporary 
duration. This, however, is a matter with which the 
individual has no essential concern. _ His interest centres 
round his own soul and his own lot in the after-life. 
The great thought of the divine kingdom has been 
surrendered in despair. 

The transcendent view of the risen righteous which 
was sometimes entertained in the preceding century 
(§ 65) becomes more generally prevalent. The resur- 
rection involves the ‘spirit’ alone (Jubilees, Ass. Mos., 
Philo, Wisd., 4 Macc.); or, the righteous are to rise 
vestured with the glory of God (Slav. En.), or with 
their former body, which is forthwith to be trans- 
formed and made like that of the angels (Apoc. Bar., 
4Esdras; see also the Pharisaic doctrine in Jos. 27 
814). 

oe writers reveal a new development in regard 
to the resurrection of the ‘spirit.’ Instead of being 
preceded by a stay in Sh&dl till after the final 
judgment, the entrance of the righteous spirit on a 
blessed immortality is to follow on death immediately. 
This view, however, is held only by Alexandrian writers 
(Philo, Wisdom 32-4 42710, etc., 4Macc.) or by the 
Essenes (see Jos. B/ 2811, cp Essenes, § 7). The 
only exception is Jubilees (see chap. 23). The older 
view survives in the first century A.D. in Ass. Moses 
109, in Slav. En. and (partly)in Eth. En. 108. 

Finally, the scope of the resurrection, which in the past 


1 The earlier part of this work may be as old as the second 
century B.C. 
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was limited to Israel, is extended in some books to all 
mankind (Apoc. Bar. 312 4 Ezra7 3237). For the Gen- 
tiles, however, this is hut a sorry boon. They are 
raised only to be condemned for ever with a condemna- 
tion severer than that which they had endured before.’ 

(6) Eschatologies of the several writers.—-In the Book 

of Jubilees there is not much eschato- 
72. Jubilees. logical thought. Levi is givena special 
blessing; from him are to proceed ‘ princes and judges 
and chiefs’ (3l15). From Judah there seems to be 
expected a Messiah. 

Isaac blesses Judah thus :‘ Be thou a prince—thou and one 
of thy sons over the sons of Jacob . . . in thee shall there be 
the help of Jacob,’ etc. (3118), There isa detailed description 
of the Messianic woes (3 13 19 22). These will be followed by 
an invasion of Palestine by the Gentiles (2323). Then Israel 
will ‘begin to study the laws,’ and repent (2326). As the nation 
becomes faithful, human life will gradually be lengthened till 
it approaches one thousand years (23 27; cp 2328). This period 
is the ‘great day of peace’ (2510). Whether the blessings 
granted to the Gentiles through Israel (IS 16 2010 27 23), how- 
ever, are to be referred to the Messianic age, is doubtful. 
Finally, when the righteous die, their spirits will enter into a 
blessed immortality (2331), ‘And their bones shall rest in the 
earth and their spirits shall have much joy, and they shall know 
that it is the Lord who executes judgment,’ etc. 

The ‘day of the great judgment’ (2311} seems to 
follow on the close of the Messianic kingdom. 

Mastema and the demons subject to him shall be judged 
(108). On the restriction of the resurrection to the spirit (23 31), 
see above ($71, a). The question arises, Where do the spirits of 
the righteous who die before the final judgment go? Jt cannot 
be to Shéal, for Shél is ordinarily conceived in this book as 
‘the place of condemnation’ into which are cast eaters of blood 
and idolaters (7 29 2222), It must be either, as in the Simili- 
tudes, to an intermediate abode of the righteous, such as Para- 
dise, or else to heaven. All Palestinian Jewish tradition 
favours an intermediate abode. 

The Assumption of Moses (7-29 A.D. ) is closely allied 
73, Assumption to Jubilees in many respects. Where- 

as Jubilees, however, is a manifesto 
P Higses, in favour of the priesthood, the As- 
(7298.0). sumpti ding fi Pharisai 
sumption, proceeding from a Pharisaic 
quietist, contains a bitter attack on them (7). ; 

The preparation for the advent of the theocratic or Mesgianic 
kingdom will he a period of repentance (116). 1750 years-after 
the death of Moses (10 12) God will intervene in behalf of Israel 
(107) and the ten tribes shall return. There is no Messiah’; ‘ the 
eternal God alone ... will punish the Gentiles’ (107). In this 
respect the Assumption differs from Jubilees. The idealisation 
of Moses leaves no room fora Messiah. During the temporary 
Messianic kingdom Israel shall destroy its national enemies 
(108), and finally he exalted to heaven (109), whence it shall see 
its enemies in Gehenna (10 20). 

It is noteworthy that the conception of Gehenna, 
which was originally the specific place of punishment 
for apostate Jews, is here extended, so that it becomes 
the final abode of the wicked generally. Finally, there 
seems to be no resurrection of the body, only of the 
spirit. 

Philo.— We shall only touch on the main points of 

74. Philo the eschatology of Philo. He looked 
a5B.C 50 AD forward to the return of the tribes from 

oe “captivity, to the establishment of a Messi- 
anic kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. 

The loci classicz on this subject are De E-vecrat. 8 f (ed. 
Mang. 2435 4) and De Proem. et Poem. 15-20 (rd. Mang. 
2421-428). The former passage foretells the restoration of a 
converted Israel to the Holy Land. The latter describes the 
Messianic kingdom. |The Messiah is a man of war—é€eAcvioerar 
yap dvOparos, dyoiv 6 xpyouds (Nu. 2417), catarrparapxav Kat 
ToAdcay Cry. 

The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic king- 
dom, though really foreign to his system, in Philo’s 
eschatology, is strong evidence as to the prevalence of 
these expectations even in Hellenistic Judaism. Appar- 
ently Philo did not look forward to a general and final 
judgment. A\jl enter after death into their final abode. 
The punishment of the wicked is everlasting (De 
Cherub, 1); even the wicked Jews are committed to 
Tartarus (De £xecrat. 6). As matter is incurably evil, 
there can be no resurrection of the body. Our present 


1 SoEth. En. 2219 Apoc. Bar. 3044 3611 4Esd. 787. 
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life in the body is death, for the body is the sepulchre 
of the soul (Quod Deus immut. 32); our o@ua is our 
aia (Leg. Alleg. 133). 

According to the Slavonic Enoch? (z-50 A.D.), as. 
the earth was created in six days, its history will be 
accomplished in 6000 years ; and as the 
six days of creation were followed by one- 

Enoth. of rest, so the 6000 years of the world’s 

1-50 " "history will be followed by arest of 1000: 
years — the Millennium or Messianickingdom. Here for 
the first time the Messianic kingdom is limited to rooo- 
years (whence the later Christian view of the Millennium), 
at the expiration of which time will pass into eternity 
(822-332), and then will be the final judgment. 

That event is variously called ‘the day of judgment’ (39r 
513), ‘the great day of the Lord’ (186), ‘the great judgment’. 
(5215 565 667), ‘the day of the great judgment’ (504), ‘the 
eternal judgment’ (71), ‘the great judgment for ever’ (604), 
‘the terrible judgment’ (488), ‘the immeasurable judgment” 
(40 22). 

Before the final judgment the souls of the departed. 
are in intermediate places. 

The rebellious angels awaiting judgment in torment are con-. 
fined to the second heaven (71-3). The fallen lustful angels are 
kept in durance under the earth (187). Satan, hurled down 
from heaven, has as his habitation the air(294 4). For the souls. 
of men, which were created before the creation of the world 
(23 5), future places of abode have been separately prepared (40 2- 
585). The context of 565 appears to imply that they are the. 
intermediate place for human souls. In 32% Adam is sent to. 
this receptacle of souls on his death, and is transferred from it 
to paradise in the third heaven after the great judgment (425). 
Even the souls of beasts are preserved till the final judgment in. 
order to testify against the ill-usage of men (56 5 6. 

The righteous shall escape the final jndgnient and 
enter paradise as their eternal inheritance (89 4235 613 
6510). The wicked are cast into hell in the third heaven 
where their torment will be for everlasting (104012 412 
42:7 613). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body —the righteous are clothed with the garments af 
Gods glory (226; cp Eth. En. 6216 10812). The seventh 
heaven is the final abode of Enoch (552 672); but this. 
is an exception. 

In the Alexandrian « Wisdom of Solomon’ there is no» 
Messiah; but there is to be a theocratic kingdom, in 

7 which the surviving righteous shall judge- 
76. Wisdom. the nations {878), forensically (cpz Cor. 
62), not by the sword. Here’is a mark of progress. 
The body does not rise again ; it isa mere burden taken. 
up for a time by the pre-existent soul (cp Slav. En.). 
It is the soul that is immortal (81-4 etc.). The wicked 
shall be (destroyed’ (419), though not annihilated (419 
51). The true judgment of the individual sets in at 
death (41014). For further details see WISDOM OF 
SOLomon, § 17. 

4 Maccabees is a philosophical treatise on the supre-- 
macy of reason,2__ The writer adopts, as far as possible, 

7.4M the tenets of stoicism. He teaches the 

1. BCC. oternal existence of all souls, good and. 
bad, but no resurrection of the body. The good shall. 
enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven? (96 152 175);. 
but the wicked shall be tormented in fire for ever (99, 
0x5 1222), 

On the composite Book of Baruch see BARUCH ii.,, 
and cp ApocryPHA, § 6, i. Here we only note that 

in 217 Hades still possesses its OT con- 

78. Baruch notation. ey earccee € Baruch also 

enn ~-¥~* (50-80 A.D, } is a composite work (APOCA- 

of Baruch. oe § 1o f/f; for a summary of 
contents see 76. § 8),* the six or more independent 
constituents of which may, when treated from the stand-- 
point of their eschatology, be ranged in three classes. 

i. The Messiah Apocalypses A,, A, A, (27-307, 36-- 
40, 53-74). This part differs from the rest of the book 
in being written before 70 A.D, and in teaching the. 


75. Slavonic 


1 For further details see Morfill and Charles’s edzéio princeps 
of this book; also APOCALYPIG §§ 33-41- 

2 See Maccanees (Fourtu), §§ 2, 7, and cp Che. OPs, 29. 

2 Cp Che. OPs, 414, 443. : 

$ Fora fuller treatment see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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doctrine of a personal Messiah. In A,, however, his 
réle is a passive one, whereas in A, and A, he is a 
warrior who slays the enemies of Israel with his own 
hand. In all three apocalypses the Messiah-kingdom 
is of temporary duration. 

In Ag the Messiah's ‘ principate will stand "'forever" until 
the world of gorruption is at an end’ (403); in Ag his reign is 
described as the consummation of that which is corruptible and 
the beginning of that which is incorruptible’ (742). During it 
there will he no sorrow nor anguish nor untimely death (732 /). 
The animal world will change its nature and minister unto man 
(73 6). In Ag and Ag the kingdom is inaugurated with the judg- 
ment of the sword (30 7-402, 722-6). The Gentiles that have 
ruled or oppressed Israel shall be destroyed ; but those that have 
not done so shall be spared in order to be subject to Israel 
(722-6). 

The final judgment and the resurrection follow on the 
close of these kingdoms. 

ii, In By, (1-92 43-447 45-466 77-82 867.) the 
writer (who is optimistic) looks forward (69) to Jeru- 
salem's being rebuilt (after it has been destroyed by 
angels) lest the enemy should boast (71), to the restora- 
tion of the exiles (776 787), and to a Messianic kingdom 
(15 466 7712); but he does not expect a Messiah. 
Little consideration is shown for the Gentiles (822-7). 

iii, In By (13-25 302-85 41 f. 448-15 47-52 75J 83), 
written after 70 A.D,, the writer has relinquished all 
expectation of national restoration and all hope for the 
present corruptible world. He is mainly concerned with 
theological problems and the question of the incorruptible 
world that is to be. 

The world shall be renewed (326): from being transitory 
(4850 8520) it shall become undying (513) and everlastin 
(48 50); from being a world of corruption (21 19315 ; cp 403 TA25 
it shall become incorruptible and invisible (518 4412). Full of 
world-despair, the writer looks for no Messiah or Messianic 
kingdom, but only for the last day when he will testify against 
the Gentile oppressors of Israel (13 3). 

In the meantime, as men die they enter in some degree 
on their reward in Shédl, the intermediate abode of the 
departed (235 4816 522; cp 566), in which there are 
already certain degrees of happiness or torment. 

For the wicked Shéal is an abode of pain (30 5 36 rn, still not to 
be compared with their torments after the finaljudgment. The 
righteous are preserved in certain 'chambers' or 'treasuries' in 
Shédl (4 Ezra 441), where they enjoy rest and peace, guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 1005 54 Ezra 715), 

At the final judgment the righteous issue forth to 
receive their everlasting reward (802). 

As regards the resurrection B, teaches as follows :— 

In answer to the question, Wilt thou perchance change these 
things [z.¢., man's material body] which have been in the world, 
as also the world? [493], he shows in chap. 50 that the dead shall 
be raised with bodies absolutely unchanged, with a view to their 
recognition by those who knew them. This completed, the 
bodies of the righteous shall be transformed, with a view to an 
unending spiritual existence (51137-9). They shall he made 
like the angels and equal to the stars, and changed from beauty 
into loveliness, and from light intothe splendour of glory (61 20); 
they shall even surpass the angels (51 12). 

The Pauline teaching in 1 Cor. 1535-s0 is thus in 
some respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

In Bg (chap. 85) there is the same despair of a national 
restoration as in By, and only spiritual blessedness is 
looked for in the world of incorruption (85 47). 

In dealing with 4 Esd. we shall adopt provisionally 
some of the critical results attained by Kabisch (cp 

ESDRAS [FOURTH]). Of the five inde- 
79, 4 Esdras. uendent writings which he discovers in it. 
two were written before 70 A.p, and three after. 

i. The two former he designates respectively an Ezra 
Apocalypse and a Son of Man Vision. 

a. The £zra Apocalypse consists of 452-513 613-25 
726-44 863-912 and is largely eschatological. 

The signs of the last times are recounted at great length (6 1-12 
6217 91-3 6), the destruction of Rome (53), and the advent of 
the Messiah the Son of God (56 726). Certain saints shall 
accompany the Messiah (7 28)1—here we seem to have the idea 
ot a first resurrection of the saints to the temporary Messianic 
kingdom, the general resurrection taking place at its close 
(7 31,7.)—and all the faithful who have survived the troubles 


, that preceded the kingdom shall rejoice together with the 


1 The same idea is probably to be found in 1352. 
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Messiah 400 years.1 Then the Messiah and all men shall die 
(7 29), and in the course of seven days the world shall return to 
its primeval silence, even as in the course of seven days it was 
created (730). Then the next world shallawake the corruptible 
perish (731), all mankind he raised from the head (7 32) and 
appear at the last judgment (7 33), and Paradise (the final abode 
of the righteous) and Gehenna be revealed (7 36). Thejudgment 
shall last seven years (7 43). 


6. The Son of Man Vision (chap. 13) was composed 


probably before 70 A. D. 

Many signs are to precede the advent of the Messiah (13 32), 
who will appear in the clouds of heaven (13 332). The nations, 
‘a multitude without number,’ shall assemble from the four 
winds of heaven to attack him (135 34) 5 but the Messiah will 
destroy them—not with spear or weapon of war (139 28), hut 
‘hy a flood of fire out of his mouth and a flaming breath out of his 
lips' (131027), and ‘by the law which is like fire’ (13 38 49). 
The ‘new Jerusalem' ‘shall be set up (1336) The Messiah 
shall restore the ten tribes (1340 47) and preserve the residue of 
God's people that are in Palestine (1348). 

ii, The other three constituents of 4 Esd. were com- 
posed between 70 and 100 A.D. 

¢ The Lagle Vision (1060-12 35). Here is predicted (1233) 
the destruction of Rome through the agency of the Davidic 
Messiah (1232 5 so Vv. except Lat.), who will save the remnant 
of God's people in Palestine, and fill them with joy to the end, 
the day of judgment (1234). 

ad. An Ezra Fragment (141-17a 18-27 36-47). Ezrais to be 
translated and to live with the Messiah till the twelve times are 
ended (149). Tenand a half have elapsed already (1411). Great 
woes have befallen, but the worst are yet to come (1416 /). 
Does 149 imply that when ‘the times are ended' there will be a 
Messianic kingdom like that in the Ezra Apocalypse discussed 
ahove (a)? This is not improbable if we compare 14g with 7 28. 
The parts of chap. 14 under consideration, therefore, may belong 
to that apocalypse. 

e. The Apocalypse of Salathiel (3 1-31 41-51 5136-610 6 30- 
7 257 45-862 913-1057 1240-48 1428-35). .The world is nearly at 
anend (444-50). Asit wascreated, so it is to be judged, by God 
alone (556 66). Very few shall be saved (747-6182/). Judg- 
ment and all things relating to it were prepared before the 
creation (770). It will come when the number of the righteous 
is completed (4 36)" the sins of earth will not retard it (4 39-42). 
In the meantime, 'retribution sets in immediately after death 
(769 75 8086 95 1435). The souls of the righteous, who are 
allowed seven days to see what will befall them (7100 /.), are 
guarded by angels in ‘chambers '(7 75 85 95 raz) till the final 
judgment, when glory and transfiguration await them (7 95 97). 
The souls of the wicked in torment roam to and fro in_ seven 
‘ways' (vias) which answer to the seven 'ways' of joy for the 
righteous (7 80-87 93). After the judgment their torments become 
still more grievous (784), and intercession, permissible now 
(7 106-111), can no longer he allowed (7 ro2-105), all things being 
then finally determined (7113-115). This world now ends, 
and the next (7 113), which will be a new creation (7 75), begins. 
It is the time of the great reward of the righteous, who shall be 
bright as stars(797); yea, even brighter (7 125), for they shall 
shine as the sun, and be immortal (7 97). Paradise shall be their 
final abode (7 123). 


The teaching of this book is closely allied to that of 
Apoc. Bar. By. 
Josephus, a Pharisee, gives a fairly trustworthy 
Pharisaic eschatology in Ant. xviii. 13 (cp SCRIBES)., 
The account in B/ iii. 85 is in a high 
pte ag degree misleading. In reality, Josephus 
“believed in an intermediate state for the 
righteous, and (see Ant. iv. 65) in a future Messianic 
age.3 
(¢} Development of special conceptions in first century 
81. 8 ial A.D. 1. Soul and Spirit.— There is 
pecla hardly a trace of what we have called 
conceptions. (§ 20} the later doctrine of the soul and 
the spirit in the Jewish literature of the first century A.D.4 


1 This number has originated as follows: — According to Gen. 
15 13 Israel was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Ps. 9015 
contains the prayer, 'Give us joy . .. for as many years of 
misfortune as we have lived through’ (We. SROT). From a 
combination of these passages it was inferred that the Messianic 
kingdom would last 400 years. Compare this view with that of 
the rooo years broached in Slav. En. ; see § 75. 

2 A treatment of this passage of Josephus with regard to its 
eschatological contents will be found also'in Chevne's OPs. 
416, 4457 . ; ; 

3 It is Josephus the courtier who speaks in #7 vi. 54. 

4 In Baruch 1-38, which belongs in eschatological character 
to the OT, this teaching appears, and the term ‘spirit ’ is used 
in its later sense in 2x7 'The dead that are in Hades whose 
spirit is taken from their'bodies.' Still in 3x 'snirit ’ and 'soul 
are treated as synonymous according to the popular and older 
view. This part of Baruch may belong to the second or the 
last century BC. 
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In Jubilees 23 31 the departed are spoken of as ‘spirits.’ So 
likewise in Ass. Mos. (see Origen, 77 [4 homil, 21). On the 
other hand Slav. En. speaks only of ‘souls’; see 23 5 58 5. 
Again, whereas Apoc. Bar. uses in reference to the departed 
only the term ‘soul’—cp 303 4 (51 15)—the sister work 4 Esd. 
uses both ‘ soul’ (775 93.99) and ‘spirit ’ (7 78 By. 

The author of Wisdom was clearly influenced by Gen. 
246-3 ; but his psychology is independent, and more 
nearly agrees with the popular dichotomy (14 819 7 
915). In the next life the soul constitutes the entire 
personality (31); ‘spirit’ is clearly a synonym (cp158 
and 1516; also1614). There is, therefore, no trichotomy 
in 151, The difference between ‘an active soul’ (yux hy 
évepyodoay) and ‘a vital spirit’ (rveDua fwrexdv) lies 
not in the substantives but in the epithets.1 The soul 
here is not the result of the inbreathing of the divine 
breath into the body but an independent entity, synony- 
mous with the spirit derived directly from God. 

2. Judgment.—This century witnesses but little change 
mm the current beliefs on this head. There is to be a 
preliminary judgment in all cases where a Messianic 
Icingdom is expected (in Jub., Ass. Mos., Wisdom, and 
all the different constituents of Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras 
save By and B, of the former and the Apoc. Salathiel of 
the latter). The final judgment is to be executed on 
men and angels {Jub., Slav. En. and Apoc. Bar. ) at the 
close of the Messianic kingdom, or, where no such 
kingdom is expected, at the close of the age (Apoc. 
Bar., By Bs), or when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4 Esdras, Apoc. Sal.). In 2 Macc. and 
Philo, however, no final judgment is spoken of. Each 
soul apparently enters at death on its final destiny. In 
this last respect alone is there a definite divergence from 
the beliefs of the last century B.C. 

3. Places € abode of the departed.—There are many; 
but they have, for the most part, their roots in the past. 

i. Heaven (or Paradise). The final abode of the righteous 
(Jub. 2331, Ass. Mos. 109, Apoc. Ear. 51). 

ii, Paradise. (a)The final abode of the righteous (Slav. En. 
8 f 423 5etc.: 4 Ezra7 36123). (6) The intermediate ahode of 
the righteous (Jub.?). 

iil, Sh€dl or Hades. (2) The abode of all departed souls till 
the final judgment (Apoc. Bar. 235 4316 522 5 4 Ezra 4475 
Josephus [see above]). Shédl thus conceived, however, had 
two divisions—a place of pain for the wicked (Apoc. Bar. 805 
8611), and a place of rest and blessedness for the righteous (cp 
4 Ezra 441).2 This was called the ‘treasuries’ (cp Apoc. Bar. 
302; 4 Ezra 775 85.95). (© Hell (Jub. 729 2222; 4 Ezra 853). 

ty. Gehenna. This is now generally conceived as the final 
place of punishment for all the wicked, not for apostate Jews as 
heretofore (Ass. Mos. 1010; 4Ezra 73%. It seems to be referred 
to in Wisdom (cp 419). In Slav. En. it is in the third heaven 
(cp 1040 12 412).3 

4. Resurrection.—(a) Resurrection of the saints to 
the Messianic kingdom. This is apparently the teaching 
of 4 Esdras 728. (6) General resurrection. According 
to allthe authorities of this century as enumerated above 
(except Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras), there is to be a 
resurrection of the righteous alone. In B, of Apoc. 
Bar. (302-550 7.) and in the Ezra Apoc. in 4 Esd. 
(7 32-37) the resurrection involves all men. A resurrec- 
tion or an immortality only of the soul is found in 
Jubilees, Ass. Mos., Philo, Wisdom and 4 Macc. 


5. (a) Messianic &ugdom.—See above S 71). 

(b) Adessiah.—We remarked above (§ 705) that from 
about 50 B.c. the Messianic hope rooted itself so firmly 
that henceforth the Messiah became, on the whole, the 
central figure in the theocratic kingdom. It may startle 
some to find that onlv five of the books we have 
dealt with express this hope (cp MESSIAH). The ex- 
planation, however, is not far to seek. Against the 
secularisation of the hope of the Messiah, favoured (see 
APOCALYPTIC, § 85) by the Psalms of Solomon, an 


1 Thus the resemblance to Gen. 27 is merely verba!. 

2 The statement that ‘‘the treasuries” are a department of 
Shédl is based on the Latinversion of 4 Esdras 4 41. The 
present writer, however, is now inclined toregard this statement 
as false on various grounds, one reason being the fact that the 
Syr. and Eth. versions of the passage agree against the Latin. 

8 In the fragmentary Christian apocalypse in the Aycension 
of Isaiah (813-432) Gehenna is regarded as the final abode of 
Beliar. See 414 and cp ANTICHRIST, § 13. 
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emphatic protest was raised by a strong body of Phari- 
sees, Quietists like the ancient Hasids (above, § 57)s who 
felt it to be their sole duty to observe the law, leaving it 
to God to intervene and defend them. This standpoint 
is represented by Ass. Mos., and later by the Salathiel 
Apoc. in 4 Esdras. Among the Jews of the dispersion, 
too, this view naturally gained large acceptance. Hence 
we find no hint of the ideas it protested against in the 
Slav. En., the Book of Wisdom, and 4 Macc. This 
opposition to the hope of the Messiah from the severely 
legal wing of Pharisaism at length gave way, however, 
and in Apoc, Bar. 53-74 (z.e., A,) we have literary 
evidence of the fusion of early Kabbinism and the 
popular Messianic expectation. How widespread was 
the hope of the Messiah in the first century of the 
Christian era may be seen not only from Jubilees (?), 
Philo, Josephus and the various independent writings 
in the Apoc. Bar. and 4 Esdras, but also from the NT 
and the notice taken of this expectation in Tacitus 
(Hés#. 513) and Snetonius (Ves. 4). 

Since in all cases only a transitory Messianic kingdom 
is expected in this century, the Messiah‘s reign is natur- 
ally conceived as likewise transitory. 

The Messiah is to be of the tribe of Judah (Jub. 3118 7, 
4Esd. 12%. According to Apoc. Bar. 27-301 and 4 Esd. 728 
(4e., Ezra Apoc., see above § 79, @) he is to playa passive part. 
In the former passage he is to appear at the close of the Mes~ianic 
woes fin the latter, at the time of the first resurrection. He is not 
usually passive, however; in Apoc. Bar. 36-40 53-70 and 4 Esd. 
10 60-12 35 he is a warrior who slays his enemies with the sword. 
Other writers, more loftily, substitute for a sword the invisible 
word of his mouth (4 Erd. 1310; cp Ps. Sol. 17). 

6. Gentiles. —In most works written before the fall of 
Jerusalem only the hostile nations are destroyed (see 
e.g., Apoc. Bar. 401 f 724-6); but in later works (see 
4 Esd. 13) this fate is suffered by all Gentiles. In no 
case have they any hope of a future life. They descend 
for ever either into Shédl or into Gehenna. If, any- 
where, they are represented as having part in the resur- 
rection, it is only that they may be committed to severer 
and never-ending torment (4Esd. 7 36-38). 


Cc. NEW TESTAMENT 


In entering the field of the N T we find at once a dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity. The ideas inherited from the 
past are not in a state of constant flux 
in which each idea in turn appeals for 
acceptance, and enjoys through the system- which it 
generates a brief career. The ideas are subordinated 
to the central force of the Christian movement. 

In the next place we have to note that the teaching of 
Christ and of Christianity at last furnished a synthesis 
of the eschatologies of the race and the individual. 

The true Messianic kingdom begun on earth is to be consum- 
mated in heaven ; it is not temporary but eternal ; it is not 
limited to one people but embraces the righteous of all nations 
and of all times. It forms a divine society! in which the 
position and significance of each member is determined by his 
endowments and his blessedness conditioned by the blessedness 
of the whole. Religious individualism becomes an impossibility. 
The individual can have no part in the kingdom except through a 
living relation toitshead ; hut this relation cannot be maintained 
and developed save through life in and for the brethren, and so 
closely is the individual life hound to that of the brethren that 
no soul can reach its consummation apart. 

Of the large body of Jewish ideas retained in the 
system of Christian thonght many undergo a partial or 
complete transformation, and it is important at the out- 
set to place this relation in a clear light. We cannot 
expect Christianity to be free from inherited conceptions 
of a mechanical and highly unethical character,2 when 
we remember that in the Hebrew religion there were 
for centuries large survivals of primitive Semitic religion. 


82. NT writers. 


1 Thejoyous nature of the fellowship of this kingdom is set 
forth in the gospels in the figurative terms of a feast ;but all 
idea of the satisfaction of sensuous needs in the consummated 
kingdom of God is excluded by the only account of the risen life 
of the righteous which comes from the triple tradition. 

2 Among those in Christianity which historical criticism com- 
pels us to assign to this class are the generally accepted doctrine 
of Hades, an3 the doctrine ofeternal damnation. 
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Nor can we be surprised to find ideas which belong to 
different stages of development, not only in the NT asa 
whole, but also in the mind of the same NT writer. The 
fundamental teaching of Jesus, assimilated (it may be) 
more by one writer than by another, could not all at 
once transform the body of inherited eschatological 
ideas. The development of Paul will, if our results are 
correct, supply an instructive commentary on this 
axiomatic truth. 

In what follows we shall deal first (§§ 83-r0z) with 
the books and groups of books in the order that will 
best bring to light the eschatological development. We 
shall then (§ 192 7), as before, deal with the develop- 
ment of special conceptions. 

I. THE BOOKS AND GROUPS OF BOOKS.—1. The es- 
chatology of the Synoptic Gospels deals with the consum- 

Th mation of the kingdom of God. This 
Syd = kingdom is represented under two aspects, 

G oe now as present, now as future; now as in- 

ospels. ward and spiritual, now as external and 
manifest. 


Thus in Mt. 633 7131112 122¢ 2131 Lk. 17er it is already 
present, whereas in Mt, 610 8rzr 26 2g Mk. 91 Lk. 927182834 
141j it is expressly conceived as still to be realised. 

The two views are organically related, and are com- 
bined in a well-known saying of Jesus (Mk. 10:5), 
which declares that entrance into the kingdom as it 
shall be is dependent on a man’s right attitude to the 
kingdom as it now is. 

We shall deal next with the three great events which 
are to bring about the consummation of the kingdom : 
(a) the parusia (§ 84 7), (6) the final judgment (§ 86), 
and (c) the resurrection (§ 87). 

a. The parusia} or second advent introduces the con- 
summationof the divine kingdom founded by the Messiah. 
84. The It is certainly to take place at the ‘close of 

aaa the age’ (cuvréheva Tob aldvos), Mt. 1839 7. 49 
Lary 243 2820, When we seek a more precise 
bed * definition of time, however, we find in the 
Gospels two apparently conflicting accounts. 

(i.) The parusia is within the current generation and 
preceded by certain signs. This was very natural, 
because in the OT the foundation and the consummation 
of the kingdom are closely connected. Hence Jesus 
declared that ‘this generation’ (4 yeved airy) should 
not ‘pass away’ till the prophetic description had been 
realised (Mt. 2434). The description referred to (see 
Mt. 24 and Mk. 13; Lk. 215-35) is no doubt full; but 
these chapters appear to be derived in part from Jesus 
and in part from a Judaistic source. They identify two 
distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the end of the world.? 

This is sometimes explained by the well-known theory of 
prophetic perspective (see PrRopuEcy), but the explanation 
is unsatisfactory. Illusions of the bodily eye are gradually 
corrected by experience until at last they cease to mislead; but 
it is not so with prophecy as regards either the prophet or those 
who accept his prophecy :both are deceived. That Jesus did 
expect to return during the existing generation (Mt. 1023 
1627 Mk.9%1 Lk. 926A) is proved beyond question by the 
universal hopes of the apostolicage. To speak of error in this 
regard, however, is to misconceive the essence of prophecy. So 





1 The idea of the parusia could not hut arise in the mind of 
Jesus when he saw clearly the approaching violent end of his 
ministry. As a fact, it is first expressed in connection with 
Christ’s first prophecy of this great event (Mk. 838 Mt. 1627 
Lk, 9:26). 

2 Among attempts to analyse the chapters that of Wendt 
(Die Lehre Jesu, 10-21) deservesattention. He traces Mt, 241-5 
23-25 9-13 327. 36-42 (z.¢., Mk. 13 1-6 21-23 9-13 28 32-37) to Jesus, 
and the rest of this chapter to a Jewish Christian apocalypse 
written before yo A.D. Cp also ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 
The present writer is of opinion that the solution of the difficulty 
must be found in some such theory as that of Wendt, which is 
a modification of that of Colani (Jésus Christ e¢ les Croyances 
Messianigues de son Temps, p. 201 £7. {'64]). According to the 
Jewish apocalypse just referred to, the parusia was to he 
heralded by unmistakeable signs, but this view is irreconcilable 
with another which teaches that the parusia will take the world 
by surprise (Mk. 1333-36 Mt. 24 42-44 Lk. 1235-40). This latter 
doctrine goes hack undoubtedly to Jesus ; the former is derived 
from traditional Judaism. 
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far as relates to fulfilment, it is always conditioned by the course 
of human development. OT prophecy and Jesus’ own inner 
consciousness as God‘s Messiah pointed to the immediate con- 
summation of the kingdom ; but there was still possibility that 
it might be long delayed (Mt. 2448 Lk. 1245, also Mk. 1835 Lk, 
1238 Mt. 2:.5}, and he expressly declared that the day and the 
hour of his return was known only to God (Mk. 1332). This 
determination God had withheld from him because it was 
dependent not on the divine will alone but also on the course of 
human development. He could indicate, however, the ‘signs 
of his coming,’ such as the appearance of many false Messiahs 
(Mt. 245 Mk. 1322), ‘deceived’ by whom the nation would 
finally arise in arms against Rome, complete the national guilt, 
and entail on themselves destruction (see also ABOMINA7TION OF 
DESOLATION) (Mt. 2336). These things would be as cer- 
tainly prophetic as the growing greenness of the fig-tree (Mt. 
2432). The return of the Son of Man to judgment would he 
imminent (2429-31). It should be noted, however, that docu- 
ments from two very different sources appear to be combined 
here. See note z below, 

The same expectation is attested in Mt. 1023, where 
Jesus declares to his disciples that they will not have 
gone through the cities of Israel before the coming of 
the Son of Man, and likewise in Mt. 1627/2 Mk. 838 
91 Lk. 926 #, where it is said that some shall not taste 
of death before that time. It must be abundantly clear 
from the evidence that the expectation of the nearness 
of the end formed a real factor in Jesus‘ views of the 
future. There are, on the other hand, many passages 
ahichjust as clearly present us witha different forecast of 
the future, and this view demands as careful attention. 

(ii.} The parusia will not take place till the process 
of human development has run its course, and the 
Gospel has been preached to Jew and Gentile. 

The kingdom must spread extensively and intensively 2exten- 
sively, till its final expansion is out of all proportion to its 

original smallness (cp the parable of the 
86. At the end. mustard seed); intensively, till it transforms 

and regenerates the life of the nation, or 
rather of the world (cp the parable of the leaven Mt. 1331-33). 
This process has its parallel in the gradual growth of a grain of 
corn 3 the mpe fruit is the sign for harvest (Mk. 426 7). The 
preaching of the Gospel too must extend to the non-Israelites 
(Mt. 228.4). T othe Jews, who were on their last trial it would 
appeal in vain (Lk. 133 #7). In the coming days the’kingdom 
of God should be taken from them and given tu others who 
would bear appropriate fruits (Mk.129 Mt. 2141 43 Lk. 2016); 
their city should be destroyed (Mt.227), the ‘times of the 
nations’ should come in (Lk. 2124 only), and the glad tidings of 
the kingdom should be carried to all nations before the end 
should come (Mk. 1310 and Mt, 24141 [cp 249] Mt. 28 19). 

This representation of the future obviously presupposes 
a long period of development. No less than that 
of the near parusia, it goes back to Jesus. The con- 
tingency that the more sanguine view, which is derived 
from OT prophecy, might not be realised, is acknow- 
ledged in Mt. 2448 Lk. 1245,? also in Mk. 1835 where 
the possibility of an indefinitely long night of history 
preceding the final advent is clearly contemplated. It 
is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that discourses 
relating to different events and from absolutely different 
sources are confused together in Mk. 18=Mt, 24=Lk, 
21 (see § 84, n.). 

1 It is possible, as Weiss (Marcus-ev., 417) thinks, that the 
original form of this statement is to be found in Mt. 1018 and 
that its present form is due to Mk. 

2 Beyschlag (NT Theology ET 1 197 7) points out that 
the words ‘of that day or that hour knoweth no man, ete,’ 
(Mk. 1332 Mt. 24 36) cannot be reconciled with the words that 
precede them, ‘ This generation shall not pass away, till all these 
things be accomplished.’ Accordingly he refers the latter to 
the destruction of Jerusalem (cp Mt. 23 36) and the former to the 
final judgment of the world: An interesting discussion of these 
chapters is given by Briggs (Alessiah of the Gospels, 132-165). 
Weiffenbach (Wiederkunfisgedanke Jesu, 1873), like Colani, 
Pfleiderer, and Keim, seeks to show that in Mk, 13(=Mt. 24= 
Lk. 21) there is a Jewish-Christian apocalypse interwoven with 
the genuine words of Jesus. This apocalypse consisted of three 
parts—(1) Mk. 137 f giving the beginning of woes, (2} Mk. 13 
14-20 giving the tribulation, (3) Mk, 1324-27 giving the parusia. 
Wendt’s modification of this theory has been referred to already. 
He and other scholars think that this is the oracle referred 
to by Eusebins (Ast. Heed, iii, 53). It is impossible to treat 
seriously the statement of Weiss (V7 Zeology, 1148) that there 
is no contradiction between Mk. 1332 and 18 30 because ‘the 
time of the current generation presented a very considerable 
margin for the determining of the day and hour.’ This would 
be tantamount to saying, “It will he within the next thirty or 
Hy, years; but I am not acquainted with the exact day or 

our. 
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&, The parusia was to be likewise the ‘day of judgment’ 
(Mt. 1035 lee 241236), also called ‘that day’ (Mt. 722 


2436 Lk. 623 1012 2134). 


Christ himself will be judge;1 for all things have been 

delivered by the Father into his hand 

86. The (Mt. 1127). “All nations shall be gathered 
judgment. 


before him (Mt. 25 32). He will reward 
every man according to his works (Mt. 
18 41-43 49, 162722 11-14). 

Amongst the judged appear his own servants (Lk. 1922 4 
Mt. 2514-30), the Israelites (Mt. 1928), the ‘nations’ (Mt. 
25 32), not only the contemporaries of Jesus, hut also all the 
nations of the past, Nineveh, the Queen of Sheba (Mt. 1241 f 
Lk. 11314), Sodom and Gomorrah (Mt. 1120 4. ‘The demons 
probably are judged at the same time (Mt. § 29). 

c. The kingdom is consummated, ‘ comes with power’ 
(Mk. 93), on the advent of Christ. The elect are 

gr, rhe gathered in from the four winds (Mt. 
. P 2431), and now, after being, we must 
resurrection. assume, spiritually transformed, enter 
on their eternal inheritance (Mt.2534), equivalent to 
eternal life (Mk. 1017). The kingdom, therefore, is of 
a heavenly, not of an earthly character: the present 
heaven and earth shall pass away on its coming (Mt. 
51s 2435). The righteous rise to share in it; but only 
the righteous : the resurrection is only to life. Those 
who share in it are ‘as angels in heaven’ (Mt. 2230 
Mk.122s), ‘are equal to the angels and sons of God, 
being sons of the resurrection ’ (Lk. 2036). Only those, 
therefore, attain to the resurrection who ‘ are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead’ (Lk. 2035). Elsewhere the third evangelist 
speaks’ of “the resurrection of the just’ (1414). The 
entire context of Mt. 2223-33 (= Mlr. 1218-27 Lk. 2027-40} 
points clearly to the conclusion that the resurrection 
is conceived as springing from life in God. In such 
communion man is brought to the perfection to which 
he was destined. The righteous thus in an especial 
sense become ‘sons of God,’ inasmuch as they are 
“sonsof the resurrection’ (Lk. 2036). 

In the resurrection, therefore, the wicked have no 
part. It has been said by some scholars that there 
must be a resurrection of all men in the body because 
all must appear at the final judgment; but the final 
judgment and the resurrection have no necessary con- 
nection. 


In Jubilees there is afinal judgment but no resurrection of the 
body, and in Eth. En. 91-104 there is a final judgment, hut a 
resurrection only of the spirits of the righteous (9110 923 1033-4). 
The fact that demons and other disembodied spirits (Mt. 8 29) 
are conceived as falling under the last judgment is further evi- 
dence in the same direction. 


As the righteous are raised to the perfected kingdom of 
God, the wicked, on the other hand, are cast down into 
Gehenna (Mt. 529 77 1028 Mk. 943 45477). The fire 
spoken of in this connection (Mt. 522) is not to be con- 
ceived sensuously ; it is a vivid symbol of the terrible 
wrath of God. The place or state of punishment is also 
described as ‘the outer darkness’ (Mt. 812), the place 
of those who are excluded from the light of the kingdom. 
The torment appears to be a torment of the soul or 
disembodied spirit. See above, § 70 (3 iv.). 

Though in conformity with Jewish tradition the 
punishment is generally conceived in the Gospels as 
everlasting, there are not wanting passages which 
appear to fix a finite and limited punishment for certain 
offenders, and hence recognise the possibility of moral 
change in the intermediate state. 


Thus some are to he beaten with few, others with many stripes 
(Lk. 12 4e-48). It is not possible to conceive eternal torment 
under the figure of a few stripes. Again, with regard only to one 
sin is it said that ‘neither in this world (aisy) nor in that which is 
tocome’ can it be forgiven (Mt. 1232). Such a statement would 
he not only meaningless, but also in the highest degree misleatl- 
ing, if forgiveness in the next life were regarded as a thing 
impossible. It may not be amiss to find signs of a belief in the 
possibility of moral improvement after death in the rich man in 
Hades who appeals to Abraham on behalf of his five brethren 
still on earth (Lk. 16 27-31). 





1 In the parables sometimes God himself is judge (Mt. 1832 
208 221x Lk.187), sometimes the Messiah (Mt.1330 2450 
2512 19). 
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2. In considering the Apocalypse, the whole of which 
(see APOCALYPSE) is eschatological, our attention must 
“‘beconfined to a few of its character- 

88. The istic doctrines, the obvious meaning of 

Apocalypse. which is independent of the various 
conflicting methods of interpretation that have been 
applied to the book. The book is remarkable for the 
large survivals of traditional Judaism which it attests. 
Its main object appears to be to encourage the perse- 
cuted church to face martyrdom. With this purpose its 
editor draws freely on current Jewish eschatology, some 
elements of which we shall notice in the sequel. We 
shall deal with its teaching under four heads. 

(n) Parusia nnd Messianic Judgment.—Every visit- 
ation of the churches, every divine judgment in regard 
to them is regarded as a spiritual advent of the Messiah 
(25 1633 z0); but this invisible coming ends in a final 
advent, visible to all. Its date is not revealed ; but it 
is close at hand (31x 2212 20), 

At Messiah‘s coming all families of men shall wail 17). In 
chap. 14 his coming is in the clouds of heaven, and the judg- 
ment appears under various symbolical figures. Thus he reaps 
the great harvest with a sharp sickle (141. “16)j he treads the 
winepress of the wrath of God (14 17-20; cp 1915), Thejudgment 
of the great day— ‘the great day of God’ ’1614)—is presented 
under the image of illimitable slaughter, before the beginning of 
which the birds of prey are summoned to feast on the bodies 
and blood of men (1917-19 21 cp 1420). At ARMAGEDDON (¢.v.) 
Anticuristl [y.v.] and his allies are annihilated Ge 16), the 


beast and the false prophet are cast into the lake of fire (19 20), 
and all their followers slain with the sword (1921). 

(} First Resurrection, Millennium, uprising and de- 
struction of Gog nnd Magog (cp GoG). 

With the overthrow of the earthly powers, Satan-~‘ the old 
dragon, the old serpent — isstripped of all his might and cast in 
chains into the abyss where he is imprisoned fur’a thousand 
years2 (201-3). Thereupon ensues the Millennium,? when the 
martyrs4 (and the martyrs only) are raised in the first resurrec- 
tion and become priests of God (cp Is.616) and Christ, and 
reign with Christ personally on earth for a thousand years 
(20 4-6) with Jerusalem as the centre of the kingdom. At the 
close of this period Satan is loosed, and the nations Gog and 
Magog—the idea is, with certain changes, derived from Ezek. 
382 3916 (see GoG)—are set up to make a last assault on the 
kingdom of Christ. In this attack they are destroyed by God 
himself, who sends down fire from heaven (209). The devil is 
then (as in the fully developed Zoroastrian belief) finally cast 
into the lake of fire (20 10). 


(¢) General resurrection and judgment.—-These follow 
the Millennium, the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the final overthrow of Satan. 


Contemporaneously the present heaven and earth pass away 
(20 113 cp 211). Godisjudge; but insome respects the Messiah 
also (22 12 ;cp also 6167). All are judged according to their 
works, which stand revealed in the heavenly books (2012). 
The wicked are cast into the lake of fire (218; see also 19 20 
2010). So likewise are Death and Hades5 (2014). This is the 
second death6 (2014218. (See also 2171 206.) 








1 Observe that, whereas in the Johannine epistles Antichrist 
denotes the false teachers and prophets, in the Apocalypse it 
designates Rome. In 2 ‘Jthess, on the other hand, Rome is a 
beneficent power which hinders the manifestation of Antichrist. 

2 On the origin of the conquest of ‘the dragon’ (ANTICHRIST, 
5 14, PeRsIA [Religion]), and onthe older Jewish view (of myth- 
ical origin) that this and other sea monsters were overcome in 
primeval times by God (cp Prayerof Manasses, 2-4), see DRAGON, 
SERPENT, BEHEMOTH, with references there given. 

3 The idea of atemporary Messianic kingdom first emerged 
at the beginning of the last century B.c. (see above, § 64/4). Its 
limitation to a thousand years is first found in Slav. En. 83 (see 
above, § 75). 

4 This idea also is mainly Jewish. In Is. 261g the reference 
may perhaps be to the hodies of Jews who had died for 
their religion in the troyblous times of Artaxerxes (so Che. 
Intr, Is, 158; /saiah, SBOT, ad foc.). In 4Ezra7 28 the 
saints who accompany the Messiah on his advent probably 
include the martyrs. In Rev. 204 it is said with reference to 
these saints, ‘([ saw) the sows of them that had been beheaded.’ 

5 Hades seems to be the intermediate abode of the wicked 
only ; for it is always combined with death (see 118 68 20137). 
The souls of the martyrs have as their immediate abode the 
place beneath the altar (Fg-TI). The rest of the righteous were 
probably conceived as in Paradise or in the Treasuries of the 
righteous (see 4 Ezra). 

6 The second death is the death of the soul, as the first is the 
death of the body. It is the endless torment, not the annihila- 
tion, of the wicked that is here meant. The expression is a 
familiar Rabbinic one} see Tg. Jer. on Dt.336. Fhe occupa- 
tion of the martyred souls in the intermediate state reminds one 
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(d)¥inal consummation of the righteous. — The scene 
of this consummation is the new world—the new heaven 
and the new earth (217 5), the heavenly Jerusalem 
(2 1ro-2r),2 

The ideal kingdom of God becomes actual. The city needs 
no temple; God and Christ (the Lamb) dwell in He 22). The 
citizens dwell in perfect fellowship with God (22 4),.and are as 
kings unto God (285). The Messiah does not resign his 
mediatorial functions as in the Pauline eschatology. See 7 17 
21ezf). 

3. 2 Peter and Jude.—-2 Peter is closely related to 
Jude — in fact presupposes it. 

Like Jude, 2 Peter recounts various temporal judgments which 
theanthor treats as warnings to the godless of his own day. Thus 
he adduces the condemnation of the fallen 

89. 2 Peter. angels to TarTarus [g.v.] (where they were to 
be reserved till the jud ment) (2 4), the Deluge 

(25 36), the destruction of Sodom and Gonioreah (26. These, 
however, were hut preliminary acts of judgment. The final 
‘day of judgment’ (2937) is impending. Meantime the un- 
righteous are kept under punishment (koAagouévous)—z.é., in 
Hades (29). The ultimate doom of the wicked false teachers 
and their followers will he destruction (amHAea, 37); itis 
coming speedily upon them (23); they have brought ‘it on 
themselves (21); they shall assuredly be destroyed (212). At 
the final judgment the world as it is shall perish by fire (3 7 io), 
as formerly by water (2 536), and new heavens and a new earth 
shall arise (3212 7). All this, however, shall not be till Christ’s 
parusia (116 3412). The last days are already come (8 4), and 
the parusia is postponed only through the longsuffering of God 
with a view to the repentance of the faithless (39), and their 
salvation (312). By holy living and godliness Christians could 
prevent any further postponement of the parusia (312) With 
the parusia the eternal kingdom of Christ (117) begins in the 
new heavens and the new earth, wherein the perfect life of 
righteousness shall be realised (3 13). 

In Jude, the divine judgments in the history of the 

past are but types of the final judgment (e.g., Israelites 
in the desert, Sodom, Korah, and the 

99, Jude. : : 5 
angels who were guilty of unnatural crime). 

‘Everlasting bonds under darkness’ (v. 6), ‘punishment of 
eternal fire’ (u.7} are the terms employed for the preliminary 
punishments of signers. The ‘judgment of the great day’ (u.6) 
is described in the well-known quotation from the patriarch 
Enoch. The extension of it to the angels is found also in 2 Pet. 
and in 1 Cor. 63; but for at least30o years it had already been 
an accepted doctrine of Judaism. At this final judgment with 
which Jude menaces the godless lihertines of his own day the 
faithful will obtain eternal life, through the mercy of Christ 
(Vv. 22). 

4. James. — James is a production of primitive Jewish 
Christianity in which Christ’s religion is conceived as 
the fulfilment of the perfect law, promi- 


nence being given to the doctrine of 





91. James. 


recompense. 

Hence, whilst the fulfilment of the law under testing afflictions 
(retpagpof) led to a recompense of blessing (I12 511), failure 
for those who are subjects of § the perfect law, the law of liberty,” 
entails anaggravated punishment (212; cp125). None, how- 
ever, can fulfil the law perfectly (3 -),and so claim the crown 
of life’ as their reward. Men who need forgiveness now (5 15) 
must need a merciful judge hereafter. By the law of recompense 
only the merciful will find God to be such (2133; cp Ps. 
1825). Moreover the judgment is close at hand. It isa 
day of slaughter for the godless rich (55). The advent of the 
Messiah who will judge the world is close at hand (587). He 
alone can save or destroy (412). As faithful endurance receives 
life (1z2), so the issue of sin is death (115). A fire will consume 
the wicked, 53 (does this mean Gehenna’). Nor is it only toa 
death of the body that they will be delivered ;it is adeath of 
the soul (20). The faithful will enter into the promised 
kingdom (2 5). 

5. There is alarge eschatological element in Hebrews. 
The final judgment (‘the day’)is nigh at hand (102s). 

It is introduced by the final shaking of 

a2, Mobraws, heaven and earth (1226 compared with 

1225 29) and by the parusia. God is judge (1030 /.), 

the judge of all (1223). The second coming of Christ 

is coincident with this judgment; but he does not 
judge (927 f 1037). 

Retribution is reserved unto this judgment (1030), which will 
he terrible (10 31) and inevitable (12 25). The righteous expect 
Christ to appear not forjudgment but for salvation (928), Their 
recompense is to he in heaven (619 7%), where they have an 


of the departed spirits in Eth. En. 91-104 = their whole prayer is 


for the destruction of their persecutors. 

1 Quite’inconsistently with the idea of a new heaven and a 
new earth the writer represents Gentile nations as dwelling out- 
side the gates : cp 2215, 
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eternal inheritance (915), a better country (11 16, a city which 
is to come (1814), whose builder and maker is God (119 //). 
Then the present visible world (11 3), which is already growing 
old (1 10-12), will he removed, and the kingdom which cannot be 
shaken will remain (12 26-28). Into this new world the righteous 
will pass through the resurrection. _There is apparently to be a 
resurrection of the righteous only.! This follows from 1135 : 
‘that they might obtain a better resurrection.” These words, 
which refer to the Maccahean martyrs (2 Mace, 7), set the 
resurrection in contrast with a merely temporary deliverance 
from death, and represent it as a prize to be striven for, not as 
the common lot of all. The blessedness of the righteous is 
described as a participation in the glory of God (210) and in the 
divine vision (1214). 

As regards the wicked, their doom is ‘destruction’ (10 39). 
This is something far worse than mere bodily death (927). It 
is represented as a consuming fire (10 27 1229 ; cp 68). The 
destiny of the wicked2 seems to he annihilation. 


6. The sources for the Johannine eschatology are the 
Fourth Gospel and the epistles. The 


93. The Apocalypse (§§ 14-17) springs from a 
Tahonnina iff iffer- 
Eschatology. different author, and belongs to a differ. 


ent school of eschatological thought. 

Though these writings do not present us with any 
fresh teaching about hades and hell, their author 
furnishes us with principles which in themselves necessi- 
tate a transformation of the inherited views regarding the 
immediate and the final abodes of the departed. Thus 
when he teaches that God so loved the world as to give 
his only son to redeem it (Jn. 3x6), that “God is love’ 
(1 Jn. 48), that he is light, and in him is no darkness 
at all, hades, which is wholly under his sway, must 
surely he a place where moral growth is possible. The 
conception of a final efernaf abode of the damned 
seems to find no place in a cosmos ruled by such a 
God as this writer conceives. 

Whilst in a certain sense in the Johannine teaching 
the kingdom has already come, the Christ is already 
present, the faithful already risen, and the judgment 
already in fulfilment, we have to deal here not with these 
present aspects, but with their future consummation. 

The salient points of the Johannine eschatology may 
be shortly put as follows. (a)The parusia is close at 
hand. (6) It ushers in the resurrection of the dead and 
the final judgment. (c)Thereupon believers enter into 
the perfect life of heavenly blessedness and through the 
vision of God are transformed into his likeness. 

(a)The parusia is foretold in Jn. 143, where Jesus 
promises that he will return from heaven and take the 
disciples unto himself that they may be with him where 
he is—z,e., in heaven.# 

That142f cannot be interpreted of his coming to receive his 
disciples individually on death is shown by 2122. According 
to the NT writers death translates believers to Christ (2 Cor. 
58 Phil. 123 Acts 759); he is nowhere said to come and fetch 
them. This parusia is at hand ;for some of his disciples are 
expected to survive till it appears (21 22), though Peter must first 
be martyred (2118.4). Even in exfreme old age the apostle 
still hopes to witness it together with his disciples, whom he 
exhorts to abide in Christ that they may not he ashamed before 
him at his coming (7 Jn. 228). “The close approach of the 
parusia is likewise shown by the appearance of false prophets 
and teachers who deny the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
In these the Antichrist manifests himself. Such a manifestation 


must precede the parusia (x Jn. 218 22 41 3). 
‘last hour’ (x Jn.218). 


Hence this is the 








1 In 62 we have set forth the alternatives awaiting all men— 
on the one hand resurrection for the righteous, on the other 
eternal judgment («pia atwveov) for the wicked. 

2 In the above the traditional views ofscholars have in the main 
been followed ; hut this has not been done without some hesita- 
tion. The eschatology might be differently construed. | Judg- 
ment sets in immediately after death in the case of each individual 
(9 27). In 62 1135, as in Pss. Sol. and elsewhere, the resurrection 
may he not only confined to the righteous hut also confined to the 
spirits of the righteous. Observe that God is spoken of as ‘the 
Father of spirits’ (129). An Alexandrian origin for the epistle 
would favour this view. The expression ‘spirits of just men 
made perfect’ (1223) points in the same direction; for if the 
perfection meant is moral, these spirits must have already 
reached their consummation. If they have reached their con- 
summation as spirits, however, the writer (as an Alexandrian) 
seems to teach only a spiritual resurrection. The chief obstacle 
in the way of this interpretation is the meaning of the words ‘to 
perfect and ‘perfection.’ See Weiss, 22. Theol. of NT 123. 

3 In a spiritual sense Christ has come already (1 Jn. 512)! 
‘he that hath the Son hath the life.’ 
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(3) On the last day Jesus himself, as the resurrection 
and the life (Jn. 1125), raises his own to the resurrection- 
life (639 f, 44 541125), a life that believers indeed al- 
ready possess’ (524. 852 ; cp31s/.}. Resurrection of 
all the dead is taught in 528 f 

It is clear, however, from the leading thoughts of the Fourth 
Gospel that a resurrection of the wicked—z¢., ‘a resurrection of 
judgment’—can be nothing more than a deliverance of the 
wicked to eternal death at the last day. 528.4 which teach 
a general resurrection of the dead are most probably interpolated 
(see Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1249-251 5 Charles, Doctrine of a 
Future Life, 370-372). In the Fourth Gospel the resurrection 
is synonymous with life. Hence in some form the resurrection 
life follows immediately on death, though its perfect consumma- 
tion cannot be attained till the final consummation of all things. 
It is Jesus also who executes the final judgment. This is the 
result of his unique mediatorial significance. The Father 
judgeth no man but has committed all judgment to the Son 
(52227).2 Inacertain sense believers do not incur judgment 
(3 18 524) jbut this judgment is that which is present and sub- 
jective,? and in this respect the world is judged already (313 
1231). The final result of this daily secretjudgment must how- 
ever one day become manifest ; believers must appear at the 
final judgment. They shall, however, have boldness there 
a Jn. 228 417). A man’s attitude to Christ determines now, 
and will determine finally, his relation to God and his destiny 
(In. 8187 939). 

(c) The final consummation is one of heavenly 
blessedness. 

After the resurrection and the final judgment the present world 
shall pass away (1 Jn. 217), and Christ will take his own to 
heaven (Jn. 142,)$ for they are to be with him where he is 
(1226 1724). Eternal life is then truly consummated. Begun 
essentially on earth, it is now realised in itsfulness and perfected. 
The faithful now obtain their ‘full reward’ (Jn. 8). As 
‘children of God’ they shall, through enjoyment of the divine 
vision, be transformed into the divine likeness «Jn. 32h). 


7. Acts 3 12-26 may be accepted provisionally as repre- 
senting the teaching of ne (cp, however, Acts, § ei 
.,, nor do we see any reason at all 
94. The Petrine for hesitating to receive 1 Peter as 
Eschatology. fully Petrine (cp, however, PETER 
[EPISTLES], § 5). The passage in Acts is, at any rate, 
of great historical value as embodying a highly Judaistic 
view, and as showing how much in this view had eventu- 
ally to yield in the Christian church to distinctively 
Christian principles. The speech ascribed to Petrr 
anticipates that the kingdom of God will be realised 
in the forms of the Jewish theocracy (cp Acts 16), and 
that the non-Israelites will participate in its blessings 
only through conversion to Judaism (826). Hence also 
Jesus is conceived, not as the world-Messiah, but as the 
predestined Messiah of the Jews, 320 (rdv mpoxeyerptc- 
pévor buiv Xpicrdv Incobv). We now see clearly what 
the much-tortured phrase ‘the times of the restoration 
(droxardoracis) of all things’ in 32r cannot be. It 
has nothing to do with such a speculative question as 
the ultimate and universal destiny of man. Acts 10, 
if it proves anything, proves this— that Peter was un- 
acquainted with the destination of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. ‘The restoration" must mean either the 
renewal of the world, or else, much more probably, 
the moral regeneration of Israel (see Mal.46, and 
Jesus’ application of the passage in Mt, 1711). 


Jewish hearers are urged to repent that they may he forgiven, 
and sohasten the parusia. The parusia and ‘the seasons of 
refreshing ’ (3x9) are connected. Either the amoxarderagis is 
preparatory to the parusia or else it is synonymous with ‘the 
seasons of refreshing,’ and if so it would appear to belong to an 
earthly Messianic kingdom.4 
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In 1 Peter, as in Acts 3, believing Israelites still form 
the real substance of the Christian church ; but— here 
P note the step in advance—this church 
95. 1 Peter. embraces all who come to believe in 
Christ, non-Israelites equally with Israelites, in this 
world or the next (319 46). Further, it is not an 
earthly consummation of the theocracy, but one re- 
served in heaven, that is looked for (14). The goal, 
then, of the Christian hope is this ‘salvation ready to 
be revealed at the last time’ (15), which salvation or 
consummation is initiated by the revelation of Jesns 
Christ and the judgment of the world. Though God 
is declared in general terms to be the judge (117 223}, 
this final judgment is expressly assigned to Christ (45). 
Still the ‘end of all things’ is near (47), for judgment 
has already begun with the ‘house of God'—zi.e., the 
church of believing Israel (417). 

Persecution is sifting the true from the false members of the 
Church. Such afflictions, however, will last but ‘a little while’ 
(16510. Then Christ will be revealed (17 54), tojudge both 
the living and the dead (45), both the righteous and the wicked 
(417.2), The Ppproved disciples will share with their lord in 


“eternal glory’ ($10), they will ‘receive the crown of glory’ 
(54), and live such a life as that of God (4 6. 


The question of chief importance in the Petrine 
eschatology has still to be discussed. It centres in 
96. ‘Spirits in ie two ieie eared which describe 

vison,’ ete, (2° Preaching to the spirits in prison 

Pp , (819-21), and the preaching of the 
gospel to the dead (457).! The interpretations are 
multitudinous. The majority attribute a false sense 
to the phrase ‘the spirits in prison.’ This phrase can 
be interpreted only in two ways. The spirits in question 
are either those of men in Shé6él, or the fallen angels 
mentioned in 2 Pet.24 Jude 6. In the next place the 
words ‘in prison’ denote the local condition of the 
spirits at the time of preaching. Hence, according to 
the text, Christ ‘in the spirit’ (z.e., between his death 
and his resurrection) preached the gospel of redemption 
(for so only can we render éxipvéev) to human or angelic 
spirits in the underworld. 

With the more exact determination ofthe objects of this mission 
we are not here concerned 3; for, however it be decided, we have 
here a clear statement that, in the case of certain individuals 


human or angelic, the scope of redemption is not limited to this 
life. 


We have now to‘deal with4sf, '.. . who will 
have to give account to him that is ready to judge the 
living and the dead. For with this purpose was the 
gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh (body), but live 
according to God in the spirit.’ The doctrine we found 
stated above in 319-21 is here substantiated, as being 
part of the larger truth now enunciated. Christ is ready 
to judge the living and the dead — thelatter no less than 
the former; for even to the dead was the gospel 
preached? in order that though they were judged in 
the body they might live the life of God in the spirit. 
Thus it is taught that when the last judgment takes 
place the evangelium will already have been preached 
to all. As to how far this preaching of redemption 
succeeds, there is no hint in the Petrine teaching. 








1 Eternal life is at times described as apresent possession =‘ he 
that believeth hath eternal life,’ Jn. 647, cp 524 This divine 
life cannot be affected by death. He that possesses it can 
never truly die, 8511125 7 This phrase is used of the future 
heavenly life in 414 627 1225. Cp ETERNAL, § 4 

2 In 850 there is a reference to God as executing judgment ; 
but in 522 it is said that the Father judgeth no man. Wendt 
(Teaching of Jesus, 2305 7) rejects as interpolations in an 
original Johannine source 5287 as well as portions of 639 
44 54. and 1248 relating tn the Messianic judgment. 

3 The judgment besides being future and objective is also 
present andsubjective. It isno arbitrary process, but the work- 
ing out of an absolute law, whereby the unbelieving world is self- 
condemned. Cp 3127-19624 1247/4 

4 The phrase xaxpot avetanee is hardly intelligible on any 
other theory; but the word éyvéyvées should probably here be 
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rendered ‘rest’ or ‘relief’; for it is @’s rendering of -m4 
in Ex.§Sz5, If it is taken so, it finds a perfect parallel in 
2Thess. 17 where Paul uses déveots in the same connection, 
This ‘rest’ is promised also in Asc. Is. 415. 

1 For the various conflicting interpretations that have been 
assigned to these passages from the earliest_times, see Dietel- 
maier, Historia Dogmatis de Descenste Christi ad Inferos 
Utteraria (174x and 1762); Giider, Die Le're von d. Er- 
scheinung Christi unter den Toten (53); Zeyschwitz, De 
Christi ad Inferos Descensu (‘51) 5 Usteri, Hinabgefahren zur 
Holle; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren sur Holle; Hofmann, 
Schriftheweis, 2335-341 5 Salmond, Christian Doctr. of 
Limmort. 450-486 (96) 5 Spitta, Christi Predigt an die Getster; 
Bruston, La Descente de Christ aux Eunfers ('97), as well as 
the Commentators in Zgc. 

2 The tense of etyyyeAto6y creates no difficulty here. This 
preaching is regarded as a completed act in the past, because, 
as 47 declares ‘the end of all things is athand,’ Even if this 
were not so, the aorist can be used of a continuous practice (cp 
1 Cor. 920 Jas. 26). 
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These passages in 1 Peter are of extreme value. 
They attest the achievement of the final stage in the 
moralisation of Shédl, The first step in this moralisa- 
tion was taken early in the second century B.C., when it 
was transformed into a place of moral distinctions (§ 3 [3]} 
having been originallyone of merely social or national dis- 
tinctions (§§ 10-18). This moralisation, however, was very 
inadequately carried out. According to the Judaistic 
conception souls in Sh&dl were conceived as insusceptible 
of ethical progress. What they were on entering Shédl, 
that they continued to be till the final judgment. From 
the standpoint of a true theism can we avoid pro- 
nouncing this conception mechanical and unethical ? 
It precludes moral change in moral beings who are 
under the rule of a perfectly moral being. 

8. In the writings of Paul we find no single eschato- 
logical system. His ideas in this respect were in a 

:... state of development. He began with 

yi ieoaitk ponsigd an expectation of the future inherited 

SCAALOlogy. largely from traditional Judaism : but 

under the influence of great fundamental Christian con- 

ceptions he parted gradually from this and entered on a 

process of development in the course of which the 
heterogeneous elements were silently dropped. 

Four stages are marked out. Even in the last Paul 
does not seem to have attained finality, though he was 
still working towards it. It is permissible, therefore, 
for his readers to develop his thoughts in symmetrical 
completeness and carry to its conclusion his chain of 
reasoning. 

The various stages are attested by (i.) 1 and 2 Thess. 
($ 98); (ii.) 1 Cor. (§ 99); (ili.) 2 Cor. and Rom. 
($ 100}; {iv.} Phil., Col., Eph. (§ ror). 

(i. ) The Epistles to the Thessalonians (on the criticism 
and contents of which cp THESSALONIANS) present us 

a with the earliest form of the Pauline teaching 
Breas and eschatology. They constitute, in fact, 
* the Pauline apocalypse. In this apocalypse 
the salient points are (a)the great apostasy and the 
antichrist ; (6) the parusia and final judgment ; (c} the 
resurrection and blessed consummation of the faithful. 
In his teaching on these qnestions Paul appeals to 
the authority of Christ. What he puts before his 
readers in 1 Thess, 415-17 is derived from the Lord (see 
v, 15). There is, however, a fixity and rigidity in the 
teaching of the apostle which is not to be found in that 
of Jesus. 

(2) The apostasy and the antichrist.—-Paul starts from 
the fundamental thought of Jewish apocalyptic. When 
the forces of good and evil in the world have reached 
their limit of development, God will intervene. There 
will therefore be nothing sudden, nothing unethical in 
this. The conditions of the crisis are moral, and those 
who, morally speaking, can, and those who cannot be 
saved, will be distinguished gradually and surely. Th 
day of the Lord cannot come till the antichrist (a figure 
found only in the early Paulinism) and the drogracia 
have become facts. 

The antichrist is described as ‘the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, whose coming is according to the working of Satan 
—or, asis also said ‘with all unrighteous (untruthful) deceit for 
those who are perishing’ (2 Thess. 239 4). The dvoyia which 
‘already works’ (2 Thess, 27) must reach its climax in a persnn 
—in the antichrist whose manifestation or parusia (2 Thess. 2g) is 
the satanic counterfeit of the true Messiah‘s. This person is also 
described as the antithesis of every known divine form, because 
he places his throne in the temple in Jerusalem, ‘setting himself 
forth as God (gThess, 24. Now, the time of the end is come 3 
the Lord will at once descend and ‘slay him with the breath of 


his mouth, and consume him with the manifestation of his 
parusia’ (2 Thess. 28). 


Whence antichrist was to proceed—whether from 
Judaism or heathenism!—it is difficult to determine, 


1 See AnricurisT. Weiss (Theol, € NT, ET 1305-312) 
maintains the Jewish origin of antichrist. He argues that an 
apostasy, in strictness, was impossible in heathenism, The 
real obstacle to the spread of the teaching of Christ lay in 
fanatical Jews, the ‘ unreasonable and evil men’ of 2 Thess. 3a 
(cp alsot Thess, 218), who having mostly remained ‘unbelieving? 
(Acts 186 2 Thess. 18), had always pursued Paul with persecution 
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That the apostle did not conceive him as proceeding- 
from Rome is clear ; for 6 cxaréxwy is none other than 
Rome! (see ANTICHRIST, $7). 

(6) Parusia and final judgment. —We have seen 
when Christ’s parusia (1 Thess. 313 2 Thess. 21) is to 
come. The precise day is uncertain : it ‘comes as a 
thief in the night’ (1Thess.52; cp Mt. 2443); but the 
apostle expects it in his own time (1Thess. 4x5 17). 

With what vividness and emphasis he must have preached 
the impending advent of Christ is clear from 1 Thess. 51-3, as 
‘well as from 2Thess., where he has to quiet an excitement 
almost hordering on fanaticism. When Christ descends from 
heaven (1 Thess. 110416 2 Thess.17), angels will accompany 
him as his ministers (2 Thess. 17), and his glory will then first 
be fully revealed. 


The parusia is likewise the day of judgment, as the 
designations applied to it show. It is beyond doubt 
meant by the phrases the ‘ day of the Lord,’ ‘ the day,’ 
‘that day’ (1 Thess. 524 2 Thess. lio). This judgment 
deals with antichrist and all the wicked, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, whether simply careless or actively hostile. 
The doom of the wicked is ‘eternal destruction’ 
(8veOpos aidvios, 2 Thess. 19, cp 1 Thess. 53; cp 
dmddea, 2 Thess. 210). 

We see here the intolerance of the inherited eschatology. 
Later it is not the consummation of human evil but the triumph 
of Christianity that ushers in the fulness of the times and the 
advent of Christ. To the apostle’s maturer mind God so shapes 
the varying destinies of Jew and Gentile ‘that he may extend 
his mercy unto all’ (Rom. 1132). 


(c} The resurrection and fhe blessed consummation & 
the faithful. — Therewas an apprehension among Paul’s 
young converts that those who died before the parusia 
would fail to share in its blessedness. Hence the 
apostle refers them to a special statement of Christ 
on this subject (1 Thess. 415). The dead in Christ 
are to rise first (1Thess. 416; but the teaching on 
this point is not quite clear),? by which is meant a 
contrast, not between a first and a second resurrection, 
but rather between two classes of the righteous who 
share in the resurrection. The first are those who have 
died before the parusia ; the second, those who survive 
to meet it. Both are ‘caught up to meet the Lord in 
the air.” Thus the elect are gathered together to Christ 
(2 Thess. 21; cp Mt. 2431). There is no reference to 
aresurrection of the wicked in these two epistles.? It is 








and calumny (Acts 923. 29 13845) and stirred up the heathen 
against him (1350 142519 17513). These men, who had slain 
Christ and the prophets, were now the relentless persecutors of 
his Church. When we further observe that the false Messiah or 
antichrist regards the temple at Jerusalem as the dwelling-place 
of God (2 Thess. 24), the Jewish origin of the antichristian 
principle seems in a very high degree probable. Sabatier, 7Ze 
Apostle Paul (ET 119-121), however, is now less confident 
than formerly of the correctness of this view. His present 
ps reminds us somewhat of Beyschlag’s (NT Theology, 
2257 f.). 
4 eae of Rome had repeatedly protected the apostle 
against the attacks of the Jews (Acts 17 5-9 18 12-16; cp ActTs,, 
. In Rom. 134 the Roman magistracy is ‘ God’s minister. 
Edler, this distinction between the power of Rome and anti- 
christ disappeared. Thus the emperor is the Beast, and Rome 
the ‘mystery of dvouéa’ in Rev. 13 17. 

2 According to 1 Thess. 313 the dead are to accompany Christ 
at his parusia—that is if we take dyron here as ‘the faithful’ 
(usage suggests this) and not as ‘the angels.’ 2Thess. 17 
speaks of angels, hut purely as agents of the divine judgment. 
That we are to understand r Thess. 313 of men, not of angels, 
is clear from 1Thess. 414. According to 313414, therefore, 
the resurrection ofthe faithful dead is coincident with the advent ; 
hut according to 4 16 it is subsequent to the advent. 

8 Indeed there could not be a resurrection of the wicked 
according to Paul’s views (see § 99{4]). Thestatement attributed 
to Paul in Acts24 x5 that there shall be a resurrection both of 
the just and of the unjust cannot therefore he regarded as an 
accurate report. To share in the resurrection according to the 
all but universal teaching of the NT writers is the privilege 
only of those who are spiritually one with Christ and draw 
their life from the Holy Spirit. There are two passages— In. 
528A and Rev. 2012—that attest the opposite view; but the 
latter is hardly here admissible as evidence of distinctively 
Christian doctrine, and the former contradicts the entire drift of 
the Fourth Gospel in this respect. In all Jewish hooks that 
teach aresurrection of the wicked, the resurrection is cnnceived 
not as a resnilt of spiritual oneness with God but merely as an 
eschatological arrangement for the furtherance of divine justice 
or some other divine end. 
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to be inferred that after the resurrection the world, from 
which the righteous have been removed, is given over 
to destruction, whilst, for the righteous, there is now 
the final boon of ‘being for ever with the Lord’ (1 
Thess. 417). Christ’s people, who are organically 
connected with him, will be raised even as he (1 Thess. 
4x4), and therefore not to an earthly life, but to ‘ the 
obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 
Thess. 214) in the completed kingdom of God (1 Thess. 
212 2Thess. 15). 
(ii) The second stage in the development of the 
Pauline eschatology is to be found in 1 Corinthians. 
1 Cor In many respects the teaching of this epistle 
99, * is in harmony with that of the epistles to 
the Thessalonians; but it is without antichrist. Other 
divergencies will appear in the sequel. Three subjects 
are prominent : (a )the parusia and the final judgment ; 
(b)the resurrection; and (c) the consummation of the 
blessed. i 
(a) The parusia and final judgment.—Paul looks 
forward to the parusia of Christ! (z Cor. 45 1126 
155 1622), which will be preceded by severe trials 
{726 28).2 The interval preceding the parusia will be 
shortened in order that the faithful may keep themselves 
free from the entanglements of this life (729, cp Mt. 
2422). This second coming will immediately manifest 
Christ’s glory and bring the world to a close (17/,, 
cp 2Cor.113/.). With it is connected the final judg- 
ment, at which the judge will be Christ (44 7.).3 
That the second coming is conceived as one of judgment is 
seen also in the designations elsewhere applied to it (‘the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 183 ‘the day,’ 3135 ‘the day of the 
Lord,’55). From the above facts it follows that Paul did 
not expect the intervention of a millennial period between the 
parusia and the final judgment, as some have inferred from 
1 Cor.1522-24. According to this passage every power hostile 
to God in the world is stripped of its influence by the time of the 
parusia. With the resurrection which ensues thereupon is 
involved the destruction of the last enemy, death (1526). Thus 
the parusia, accompanied by the final judgment and the resur- 
rection, marks the end of the present age and the beginning of 


the new. The angels are tobe judeed ; hut their judges are the 
righteous a Cor. 63; see, on Bk. of Wisd., above, § ®. 


(4) The resurrection. —The resurrection of man is 
connected organically with that of Christ. As God has 
raised up Christ, so also he will raise us (1Cor. 6x4, cp 
2 Cor. 414). 

The doctrine of man’s resurrection had been denied by certain 
members of the church of Corinth, who did not question the 
resurrection of Jesus. To these the apostle rejoined that both 
,were indissolubly united and stood or fell together. The ground 
of man’s resurrection-hope was his living fellowship with Christ 
(i522), The relation manifestly in each case is the same. As 
it cannot be natural and genealogical it must of necessity be 
ethical and spiritual. Furthermore, from the position of the 
words (¢v 70 "Addu mdvres arobvyoKovoty) the ‘in Adam’ must 
he connected with ‘all.’ Hence it is equivalent to ‘all who 
arein Adam.’ Similarly ‘all in Christ ’=all who are in Christ,4 
Thus the verse means :‘ as all who are ethically in fellowship 
with Adam die, so all who are spiritually in fellowship with 
Christ shall be made alive.’ This being made spiritually aliveS 
(Gwomoeta@ar) involves the ‘being raised’ (cp Rom. 811). 
Therecan he no resurrection but in Christ. 

That the righteous alone are raised we shall be forced 
to conclude also from Paul’s teaching on the origin of 


the resurrection body in 1535-49. 

In answer to the question how the dead are raised, Paul 
rejoins: ‘thou witless one, that which thou sowest is not 
brought to life, except it die’ (1536). That is, a man’s own 
experience should overturn the objection that is raised. The 
death of the seed consists in the decomposition of its material 
wrappings. By this process the living principle within it is set 





1 So also in Phil. 8320, yet he had always before him the 
possibility of meeting death. This is perhaps the case in 1 Cor. 
1b gre 

2 This is the nearest approach to the terrible picture of the 
future troubles in Thess. 

3 Asin Thessalonians (see above, 598). This doctrine appears 
also in 2 Cor. 519 ‘ the judgment seat of Christ.” Thejudgment 
is also spoken of as the judgment of God (Rom. 1410). Cp also 
Rom. 25 f 36 1412. In Kom. 216 the two views are recon- 
ciled 2 God will judge the world through Jesus Christ. 

4 For similar constructions see 151g 1 Thess. 416. 

5 That this is the meaning of ¢wororetoPar appears to follow 
from its use in 1535, where, as in1522 the reference is to the 
fresh inward development of life, not to ’its outer manifestation. 
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free and seizes hold of the matter around it wherewith it forms 
for itself a new body.1 In like manner the resurrection is 
effected through death itself. What appears as the obstacle is 
actually the means. The spirit of man must free itself from the 
body which contains it before it fashions for itself a body that 
is incorruptible. 


We are next instructed as to the glorious nature of 
the resurrection body (1542-44). The sowing here 
cannot mean the burying of the body in the grave : such 
a meaning of ‘sow’ (azetpev) is wholly unattested : it 
is rather the placing the vital principle or spirit in its 
material environment here on earth, where the spirit of 
man, like a seed, gathers and fashions its body from the 
materials around it. The lifeof man in this world from 
its first appearance to the obsequies that attest its de- 
parting is analogous to the sowing of the seed in the 


earth. 

That this is Paul’s meaning will become clearer if we con- 
sider the opposing members in the various contrasts drawn in 
1542-44. Thus, it issown in corruption (1542). This descrip- 
tion is no doubt applicable to the interment of the body; but 
the first members of the following antithesis are quite inap- 
plicable. The phrase ‘in corruption" is especially Pauline in 
reference to the present life of man. This life is in ‘the bondage 
of corruption’ (Rom. 821), and the living body is undergoing 
corruption (2 Cor. 416), Furthermore ‘flesh and blood,’ the 
constituents of the present living body, are declared in 1 Cor. 
5 50 to be ‘corruption.’ ‘In dishonour’ denotes the miseries of 
this earthly life, which we experience in this ‘body of our 
umiliation’ (Phil. 821), ‘Weakness’ is another fitting descrip- 
tion of the body as an agent of the spirit— ‘the spirit 1s willing 
but the flesh is weak.” See also1 Cor. 23,4 2 Cor.129f for the 
contrast ‘weakness’ and ‘power’ ashere. Toapplysuchaterm 
as weakness to the dead body would be absurd. Finally, 
this present body is psychical as an organ of the psyché or ‘soul,’ 
just as the risen or spiritual body is an organ of the ‘spirit.’ 
Thus as the psychical body is corruptible, and clothed, with 
umiliation and weakness, the spiritual body will enjoy incor- 
ruptibility, honour,, and power. Hence between the bodies there 
is no exactcontinuity. The existence of the one depends on the 
death of the other. Nevertheless shere is some essential likeness 
between them. The essential likeness proceeds from the fact that 
they are successive expressions of the same personality, though 
in different spheres. It is the same individual vital principle 
that organises both. 


From this description of the resurrection body, it is 
obvious that only the righteous can share in the resur- 
rection. 

We have dealt with the characteristics of the risen 
body and itsrelation to the present body. The question 
now arises, When does this resurrection of the body 
occur? In conformity with the universal Jewish tradi- 
tion Paul makes it to follow on the parusia. Such a 
time-determination, however, fails to establish an 
organic connection with the doctrine of the risen body 
stated above. 

Unless our interpretation of that doctrine is wholly wrong, 
its entire trend points not to a period externally determined and 
at some possibly remote age, but to the hour of departure of the 
individual believer. The analogy of the seed points in this 
direction. Seeing that with the corruption of the material husk 
the vital principle is set free to form a new body or expression 
of itself, the analogy urged hy Paul ought to lead to the 
inference that with the death of the present body the energies 
of the human spirit are set free to organise from its new environ- 
ment a spiritual body—a body adapted to that environment. 
Thus in a certain sense the resurrection of the faithful would 
follow immediately on death, and not be adjourned to the 
parusia. Of this variance between his living and growing 
thought and his inherited view, Paul does not seem conscious 
in 1 Cor. 

In 2 Cor. we shall find that he has beco’me conscious 
of the inherent inconsistencies in his former view, which 
he is deserting in favour of the doctrine of a resurrection 
of the righteous following immediately on death. 

(c) The fizaZ consummation.—With the resurrection 
of the righteous dead and the transfiguration of the 
righteous living, death is finally overcome ¢1 Cor. 1526 
51-54). The end has come (1524 18), when the Son 
‘will surrender to God, to the Father, the kingdom" 
which he has ruled since his exaltation. The resurrec- 





1 The Pauline way of stating this formation of the new body 
is noteworthy, ‘God pives it a body.’ We moderns say, the 
new body is the result of the vital principle in the grain acting 
on its environment in conformity with God’s law in the natural 
world. Paul says in sucha case, ‘ God gives it a body’ (159. 
Thisisimportant torememher in connection with 2 Cor. 5(§ 100,¢). 
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tion‘ of the righteous dead will take place in amoment, 


at the last trump (1552). 

Then will follow the transfiguration of the righteous living, 
when the corruptible shall put on incorruption and’the mortal 
immortality (1553), and the institution of the perfected kingdom 
of God? in a new and glorious world that has taken the place 
of the present, which is already passing away a Cor.731). 
That which is perfect has then come (18x09), and the blessed, in 
immediate communion, see God face to face (1312). 

In this perfected kingdom God has become ‘all in all’ (1528). 
This statement is limited to the blessed. It does not apply to 
the powers in 1525 28. These have been reduced to ynwilling 
obedience. 

(iii.) In 2 Corinthians and Romans we arrive at 
the third stage in the development of the Pauline 

eschatology. The development is ap- 

100. 2 Cor. fag cee tr gps ao ena 

and Rom, Patent mainly in change of view 

as to the time of the resurrection and 
in enlarged conceptions as to the universal spread and 
comprehensiveness of Christ’s kingdom on earth. We 
shall range our evidence under four heads. 

(a) Parusia and judgment.—The parusia is ¢ the day 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2Cor. 114; cp Phil. 1 610 216). 
The judge will be Christ (2 Cor. 5x0) likewise God 
(Rom. 1410; see col. 1383,n. 3). All men must appear 
before the judgment seat (Rom. 1410, cpr2}. Thejudg- 
ment will proceed according to works (Rom. 26); for if 
faith is operative it can be only in the sphere of works. 

The purpose of the mission of Christ is ‘that the righteous 
demands of the law might he fulfilled in us who live according 
to the spirit, not the flesh’ (Rom.84). We are what we make 
ourselves. Destiny is related to character as harvest to seed- 
time (Gal. 67,4). Every man hears in his character his own 
reward and his own punishment (2 Cor. 510. Hence, since 
character is the creation of will arises the all-importance of the 
principle that rules the will. ’Retribution, present and future, 
follows in the line of a man’s works (2 Cor. 1115).8 

(6) Universal spread & Christ's kingdom on earth. — 
Between the writing of 1 and 2 Thessalonians and that 
of Romans we have to place a great crisis of thought. 
In the earlier epistles, as we have seen, Paul looks 
forward to a great apostasy and the revelation of the 
*man of sin’ as the immediate precursor of the parusia. 
In Rom. 11,on the other band, he proclaims the inner 
and progressive transformation of mankind through the 
Gospel; the conversion of the entire Jewish and non- 
Jewish worlds is the immediate prelude of the advent of 
Christ. 

The ‘unbelieving’ Jews of to-day are indeed as ‘vessels of 
wrath’ (922), hastening to destruction. This temporary 
destruction of the race, however, has brought about the ‘coni- 
pletion (rAjpwea) of the natjons,’ and when the ‘nations’ have 
entered Christ’s kingdom, then “allIsraelshall be saved’ (1125.4). 
God has thus shaped the history of both Jew and Gentile ‘in 
order that he might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. 119. 

(c) The resurrection — the immediate sequel & de- 
parture from this dife.—-We have discovered in the 
earlier epistles certain inconsistencies in regard to the 
time of the resurrection. Although Paul formally 
adjourns this event to the parusia, his teaching with 
regard to the resurrection body is implicitly at variance 
with such a belief (§ 99, 6). By the time when he wrote 
the second of the epistles to Corinth he had come to a 
conscious breach with the older view. The main 
evidence for this is found in 2 Cor.51-8 (where a specially 
careful translation is required; seee.g., Weizsacker’s). 
In v. 4 Paul declares his wish to live till the parusia in 
order that he may escape the dissolution of the earthly 
body and be transformed alive. In other verses he 
faces the possibility of death, and comforts himself and 
his readers with the prospect before them. When we 
die we have (@xouev)—we come into possession of —an 
immortal body in heaven. 

1 Since the resurrection is possible only through living fellow- 
ship with Christ, there can be no resurrection of the wicked. 

2 The phrase ‘kingdom of God’ is used by Paul to denote the 
kingdom of the consummation. In a few cases, however, he 
applies it to the kingdom as it is at present being realised on 
earth (1 Cor.420 Rom. 1417). Even here Weiss argues that 
the passages refer to the kingdom not in its realisation but in its 
essence. In Col.113 the present kingdom is called ‘the 
kingdom of his dear son.' 

3 The retributive character of the judgment is expressed in 
still sharper terms in the later epistles (see Col. 325 Eph. 68). 
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That this is a real, not an ideal possession to be realised at 
the parusia, follows from the date assigned for our becoming 
eareaney of it. Ideally, the faithful receive their immortal 

odies at the time of their election (Rom, 829); actually, Paul 
now declares, at death. This idea of the future body being a 
divine gift in no way contradicts the teaching in 1 Cor, 1535-49; 
it forms its complement and completion. We have already seen 
(§ 99, col. 1384,n.) that whereas, regarded from our usual stand- 
point, the new body is the result of a secret vital process, re- 
garded from Paul’s standpoint it may be called a divine gift. 
Similarly the glorified body is, in one aspect, the result of the 
action of the human spirit itselfdivinely quickened, in another an 
independent gift of God. 

In 1 Cor. 1535-49 the view that the resurrection follows 
immediately on the death of the faithful is implied ; 
in 2 Cor. 51-8 it is categorically stated. 

Of Paul’s change of view we naturally expect to find 
further evidence in his references to the experiences of 
the faithful at the parusia, and such surely we find in 
Rom. 819: ‘the earnest longing of the created world 
waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God.’ At the 
second coming, just as there will be a revelation of Christ 
(1 Cor. 17 2 Thess. 17)—that is, a manifestation of the 
glory he already possesses —so there will be a manifesta- 
tion of the glory already possessed by the faithful. 

Thus Paul speaks no longer ofa resurrection of the faithful 
to glory at the parusia, but of a manifestation of the glory 
they already possess. Glory (86£a) is to be their clothing. In 
Col.84 the manifestation of Christ and that of his people at 
his parusia are expressly connected. 

(iv.) In Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians! we 
have the final stage in the development of the Pauline 

eschatology, that which deals with the 
a1 Phil cosmic significance of Christ. In the 
Col’, and Eph, earlier epistles, whilst the creation of 
the world was effected through the Son c1 Cor. 86), its 
consummation was to be realised in the Father, when 
the Son had resigned to him his mediatorial kingdom 
(1 Cor. 1524-28). In these epistles not only is the 
Son the creative agent and the principle of cohesion 
L ae 2 
(cuvéorynxev, Col. 117} and unity in the cosmos; he is 
also the end to which it moves (els adréy, Col.1x6), 
the head in which it is to be summed up (Eph. Ito), 

From the above Christology follow two conclusions. 
(a) The everlasting duration of the Kingdom of Christ. 
Whereas, according to 1 Cor. 1528, God alone is ‘ all 
in all’ in the final consummation, in the epistles we are 
now dealing with Christ also is conceived as ‘all in all” 
(Eph.123Col.8:x1). Thus the goal of the universe is 
no longer, as in I Cor. 1824-28, the completed kingdom 
of God in which God is ‘all in all,’ in contrast to the 
mediatorial kingdom of Christ; it is the ‘kingdom of 
Christ and God’ (Eph. 55). 

(8) The extension of Christ’s redemption to the world 
é spiritual beings. Since all things, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible (whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or powers), were created by 
Christ (Col.116), and were (according to the same 
passage) to find their consummation in him (eds abrdy 
éxrtorat), they must come within the sphere of his 
mediatorial activity; they must ultimately be summed 
up in him as their head (dvaxedaratwoacOat Ta wdvTa 
év r@ Xpisr@, Eph.1ro). Hence, in the world of 
spiritual beings, since some have sinned or apostatised, 
they too must share in the atonement of the cross of 
Christ, and so obtain reconciliation? (Col.120), and 
join in the universal worship of the Son (Phil. 2 10). 

How successful this ministry of reconciliation in the spiritual 
world is, Paul does not inform us, nor yet whether it wiil 
embrace the entire world and therefore the angels of Satan. 
Since, however, all thing; must he reconciled and summed up 
in. Christ, there can be no room finally in the universe for a 


wicked being whether human or angelic. Thus the Pauline 
eschatology points obviously in its ultimate issues either to the 


1 To justify the inclusion of both Colossians and Ephesians 


see COLOSSIANS AND EPHESIANS. 

% Reconciliation necessarily presupposes previous enmity 3 
cp Eph. 216 and Sanday on Rom. 838. 

3 In these later epistles, no less than in the earlier, Paul 
appears not to have- arrived at final and consistent views on 
these questions. Though he speaks of the reconciliation of 
hostile spirits, he does not seem to have included Satan‘s angels 
amongst them. His leading principles, however, involve this. 
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final redemption of all created personal beings or to the 
destruction of the finally impenitent. 


Ii, DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL CONCEPTIONS. —It 
is the conceptions ‘soul’ and ‘ spirit’ 
that chiefly need consideration here. 
= 1. Outside the Pauline Epistles.— 
Boer ap The meaning attached to the concep- 
piri. tions ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ throughout 
the NT, except in the Pauline epistles, is in the main 
that which prevailed among the people. 

(a} Z7%e Sod— The* soul’ is conceived as the bearer 
hoth of the bodily-sensuous life and of the higher 
spiritual life. 

Gi.) In the former capacity the ‘sou!’ is sustained by food 
(Mt. 625), is capable of sensuous ampressions (Mk .14 34), of 
suffering (z Pet. 41), of sensuality (r Pet. 21rz 2 Pet. 214). It 
is from this conception of the soul that the adjective (yuxexds, 
E V ‘sensual’) derives its bad signification in James 3 15 Tude 19. 
If the blood is shed the soul departs (Mb.2335 Mk. 1424 
Acts 22 20) 7 éxyixeer=‘ to die’ (Acts 5510 1223). Further as 
in the OT, the ‘soul’ is identified with the personality:’ so 
many souls=so many persons (Acts 241 7 14 2737 x Pet. 320). 

Gi.) Asin the Judaism of this time, the ‘soul’ is the seat also of 
the higher spiritual life : it is the subject of anxiety (Jn. 1024), 
of grief (ME 2638 Mk. 1434 Ik. 2 35), of trouble (Jn. 1227), of 
pleasure (Lk.12z9 Heb. 1038), of love (Mt. 22 37), of hate (Acts 
143. Ina spiritual sense it can become stronger (Acts 1422), 
or suffer exhaustion (Heb, 123), can be subverted by heresy 
(Acts 15 24), protected ca Pet.419 Heb. 1317) cleansed q Pet. 
2 22). 
10 39), and passes first to an intermediate abode of the departed, 
to Hades (Acts 227 Ik. 1623), or to Abraham’s bosom (Lk. 1623), 
or Paradise (Uk.2343). The departed are called ‘souls’ in 
Rev. 69 204. 

(b) The Sirit.—In the case of the ‘ spirit,’ as in that 
o@ the ‘soul,’ we find—with possibly two or three excep- 
tions—no fresh developments; only the acknowledged 
and popular conceptions of Judaism. The‘ spirit’ is the 
higher side af the soul. 

Like the soul the ‘spirit’ is the subject of grief (Mk.812), 
of trouble (Jn. 1321), of joy (Lk.146 102r), of indignation (In. 
11 33 Acts 1716), of zeal (Acts 1825), of meekness (1 Pet. 34). 
It is the seat of purpose and volition (Acts 1921 2021). Again, 
as with the soul, if the spirit departs, death ensues (Mt. 27 50 
Ik.23 46 Acts 759); the body apart from it is dead (James 
2.25); hut if it returns, so does life (Lk. 855), Thus éempeiy in 
Mk. 1537 39 Lk. 23 46 is synonymous with éepsxev. 

The ‘ spirit ‘ which so departs exists independently as 
the bearer of the personality. Hence, though the same 
or similar diction is found in the OT and in a few of 
the later books, the idea conveyed in either case is 
absolutely different. The NT usage is that of the 
current Judaism.! In the next life the departed are 
called ‘spirits’ (1 Pet. 319 46 Heb. 1223) as elsewhere 
they are called ‘ souls.’ 

The ‘ spirit’ is the seat also of the higher spiritual life, 
and forms the antithesis of the flesh (odpf} Mk.1438.? 
‘Thus growth in the ‘ spirit’ is set over against growth 
in the body (Lk1i8 240). The ‘spirit’ which God 
has placed in man ‘longs’ for man’s salvation (Jas. 
45). It discerns that which is not manifest to the 
:senses (Mk.28). In these cases we have approaches to 
the Pauline use. Thus in the N T there is no trichotomy 
except in the Pauline epistles—if such a term as tricho- 
tomy can be rightly used at all of the Pauline psych- 
ology. The only doubtful passage is Heb. 412. 

2. In the Pauline Epistles.— Paul breaks with the 
entire traditional use of the terms ‘soul’ and ‘body’ 
and gives them a connotation in keeping with his 
theological system. He appears to teach a trichotomy 
in 1 Thess. 523; but the enumeration ‘ spirit, soul, and 
body’ is no real expression of Pauline anthropology. 
At times indeed he describes man popularly as a 
synthesis of ‘spirit and flesh’ (Col.25), ‘spirit and 
body’ (1 Cor. 53). It is to be observed, however, that 
he never uses the quite as popular expression ‘ soul and 
body’; his view of the ‘soul’ precluded its employment. 


1N9 Sneprial 
conceptions : 


1 According to Gen. 244-3 the spirit is a breath of life 
from God, which on death returns to God the fount of life 
(Eccles, 127). As such it has no individual or personal exist- 
ence. In Rev. ltr 1315 the idea of Gen. 2 44-3 1s reproduced. 

2 In Mt. 102g man is described as a synthesis of body and 
soul. 
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With him the ‘soul’ is the vital principle of the flesh? 
(odpé), and is never conceived, as it is in all the other 
NT writers, as the bearer of the higher spiritual life. 
It has thus a very low connotation. The ‘ soulish’ 
man (puxiKds &vOpwires, 1 Cor. 2x4) is incapable of 
receiving the things of the ‘ spirit.’ 

The Pauline doctrine of the ‘ spirit’ is difficult. Only 
a brief treatment of the subject canbe given here. The 
term spirit has, in the Pauline epistles, three distinct 
applications. The spiritual sideof man may be regarded 
as (a) the intellectual and moral part of man ; (b) the 
immaterial personality which survives death ; (c) the 
immaterial part of man’s nature which is capable of 
direct communion with the ‘ Spirit’ of God— not, how- 
ever, this faculty as it exists in itself, but as it is re- 
created by God. 

In order to express (2) Paul has recourse both 
to Hellenistic and to Palestinian Judaism. From the 
former he borrows the phrase ‘ the inner man’ (6 gow 
dv@pwmros, Rom. 722). From the same source he adopts 
fhe term ‘mind’ (voids, Rom. 72325), which belongs to 
‘the inner man’ and signifies the higher nature of man 
as man. In the same sense he borrows from Palestinian 
Judaism the term ‘ spirit.” Thus we have the ordinary 
synthesis ‘spirit and body’ (1Cor. 53), ‘spirit and 
flesh’ (Col. 2s5).2 Compare also 4 Cor. 211, 2 Cor. 
713. Now this higher side of man’s nature may fall 
under the power of the flesh. Hence ' the mind’ may 
become ‘corrupt’ (Rom. 128), ‘the spirit? may be 
‘ defiled’ (2 Cor. 7. 

To express (6) the immaterial personality which sur- 
vives death Paul uses the term ‘spirit’ in 1 Cor. 55. 

In the third sense (c) the term ‘spirit’ has a distinct- 
ively Pauline use. In this sense the ‘spirit ’ is no longer 
synonymous withthe mind’ asin (a) but is its suzerain. 
They are clearly distinguished in 1Cor. 14x47. The 
renewed spirit is ‘our spirit,’ and lives in communion 
with the Spirit of God (Rom. 816). By virtue of it man 
becomes spiritual (1 Cor. 2:5, 81), and ‘a new creation’ 
(Gal. 325), aS opposed to the psychical creation in Gen. 
2 48-38. ‘The mind’ or ‘the inner man’ remains in 
the Christian as the sphere of human judgment (Rom. 
145).4 

Dan the Pauline psychology stands apart from that 
of the OT and the rest of the NT. 

Judgment, — This has been dealt with separately 
under the different hooks. 

Places Of aéode Of the departed.—t. Paradise is (a) 
the abode of the blessed in Sh&6l (Lk.2343 Acts231). 

b) A division of the third heaven— bein, 
108. Places Geis an intermediate abode of the 
of abode. righteous (2 Cor.124). (c) Apparently 
a final abode of the righteous (Rev. 27). 

2, Hades is (a) an intermediate abode of the 
departed containing two divisions, for the righteous 
(=: * Abraham’s bosom’) and for the wicked respectively 
(Lk.1623); (6) an intermediate abode of the wicked 
only (?) (Rev.118 68 2013 7); and (c) an intermediate 
abode of further moral probation (1 Pet. 319 46; see 

6). 

. Pana is the intermediate place of punishment, 
for the fallen angels (2 Pet. 24). 


1 The ‘sou!’ is the bearer of the bodily life in the Pauline 
epistles as in the rest of the NT. Cp Rorm.164 2 Cor. 1215 
Phil. 230. It is menaced when a man’s life is sought (Rom. 
113), It is the bearer of the Personality in a general sense 
(Rom. 131 29). Since the ‘soul’ is the vital principle of the 
‘flesh,’ and the latter has no part in the next life, there does 
not seem to he any place in the next life for the soul, as that 
life is to be essentially spiritual. Here man bas a ‘soulish 
body but there he is to have a ‘spiritual.’ According to the 
Pauline teaching the ‘soul’ seems to have its existence limited 
to this world. 

2 Peculiar instances of the Pauline use of the ‘ spirit’ are to 
be found in 2 Cor. 213, where we find the same feeling ascribed 
to it as to the ‘flesh’ in 75. In Phil. 127 there seems to be 
little difference between the ‘spirit’ and the ‘soul.’ 

3 Cpxz Cor. 1546. 

4 Observe that the ‘spirit’ of the Christian is expressly 
contrasted with the ‘ mind‘ (vots) in 1 Cor. 1414/0 
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4. Gehenna is the final place of punishment for the 
wicked. 


In Lk, 125 the punishment is clearly a punishment of the 
soul. the body is first destroyed on earth : ‘ Fear him who 
after’he has killed has power to cast into Gehenna.’ The 
passage has in Mt. 1028 a different form: ‘Fear him who is 
ahle to destroy both soul and body in Gehenna ; hut Lk.125 
seems to be more original. Mt. 529 does not necessarily imply 
a punishment of the body :since ‘eye’ and ‘hand’ mean certain 
desires, the phrase ‘the whole body’ also must he symbolical. 


From the above considerations Gehenna appears to 
be a place not of corporal but of spiritual punish- 
ment. 
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editions of the books); also Schwally, Das Leben nack dem 
Tode, °92) ; Briggs, Messiah ofthe Gospels, 1-40 (94) 5; Messiah 
ofthe Apostles, 1-20 (95); Marti, Gesch. der isr. Rel. 270-310 
(‘97); ,Charles, Critical History of the Doctrine € a Future 
Life ('99), where the whole subject of this article is treated at 
some length. 

iii, Ze New Testament. — Inaddition to the relative sections 
in works on N T Theology by Baur, Neander, Reuss, Schmid, 
Oosterzee, Immer, Weiss, Beyschlag, and Holtzmann, the 
following books will be found helpful in various degrees :— 
White, Life in Christ (‘46); Giider, Die Lehve von der Er- 
scheinung Christi unter den Tedten in thren Zusammenhange 
mitt der Lehre von den éetzten Dingen (53); Luthardt, Die 
Lehre von den letzten Dingen (61) ; Gerlach, Die letzten Dingen 
(69) ; Davidson, Doctrine of fast Things (1900) ;, Biedermann, 
Christliche Dogniatic, 2155-169 384-394 ('84); Petavel, Prob- 
lem of Immortality (92) 5 Toy, Judaism and Christianity 

2-414 (92) 3 Kabisch, Eschatologie des Paulus ('93); Wendt: 

eaching of Jesus (BT) 1 364-408 2340-374 (’93-'96); Salmond, 
Christian Doctr. Of Ivemort.®} (97); Briggs, Messiah of the 
Gospels, 135-165 (‘94); Messiah ef the Apostles, 58-66 85-96 


also the relative sections in the Biblical Theologies of Oehler, 


Abyss of fire, 63 

Advent. See Parusia.’ 

Alexandrian Judaism, 71, 74-77 

Amos, 35, 37. 

Ancestor worship, 2-20, 
Contents A, I. beg. 

Angelic oe of nations, 50 


See 


n. 8 

Antichrist, 88 (nn. 1, 2), 93 (a), 
98 (n. 3) 

Apocalypse the 88 

Apocalypses, Jdwish, in NT, 
84 (n. 8 

eae ies to all 
rational beings, ror (6) 


Baruch Apocalypse of, 78 
Book’of, 78 

Body, primitive theories, 12-18 
Pauline doctrine, 99 

Burial, 87 


Daniel, Book of, 59 

Day of Yahwb See Contents, 
A, II, 

Dualism in Judaism, 64, 71 





Ecclesiastes, 25 
Ecclesiasticus, 55 
Elijah, 63. 
Enoch, Ethiopic, 27, 60, 65 7 
Slavonic, 75 
Eschatology : general develop- 
ment— 
Second century Bc, 58 
Last century Bl., 64 
First century a.p., 7 
special conceptions, develop. 
ment of — 
in apoc. lit., 63, 70, 81 
in NT, 102 7 
comparative, 52 
of nation, 34 
of the individual — 
(1) First period : confined 
to this life, 13-27 
(2) Second. period : indi- 
vidual immortality, 27- 





33 
Synthesis of, national 
and individual, 49 
Synthesis resolved : ex- 
tremeindividualism.64 
new Synthesis, 82 
Ezekiel, 24, 42 
Ezra, Fourth, 79 


Gehenna : for apostate Jews, 


63 
for all men (?), 62, 70, 81 





342-367 554.562 (95); Beet, Last Things (97). 


INDEX. 


[The references are to the sections ofthe articte.] 


for disembodied spirits in 
NT, 103 
Gentiles in OT, 34, 42, 45-47, 
62,70, 81 
Grave, the family, 9 


‘ 

Hades, see Sheol,’ 

Haggai, 45 

Hasids., forerunners of Phari- 
sees, 57 

Heaven, final abode of right- 
eous, 32, 57, 70, 85 

Hehrews, 92 

Hell, see ‘Hades’ and ‘Ge- 
henna‘ 

Hosea, 37 


Immortality of soul apart from 
Messianic kingdom, 28-33, 
647, 675 715 72-74 
Isaiah, 38, 43, 45, 48 


James, Ep. of, 91 

Jeremiah, 23, 40/4 

Jesus Christ 43°87, the Judge, 
of Men.’ See ‘Parusia 


Job a7f 

Jubhees, Book of, 72 

Judgment, see ‘Day of 

Yahwe,’— 

Second century B.c., 63 
Last century B.c., 70 
First century A.pD., 81 
Apocalypse, 88 
Johannine writings, 93 
Pauline Epistles, 98 f 

Judith, 62 


Kingdom 71. in OT— 
Messianic, 34 
pre-exilic idea, 38/4 
later-universalistic, 42-44 
nationalistic, 45-47 
II, In Apocalyptic : 
1) here, eternal, 27, 60, 69 
2) here, temporary, 65, 
674, 724: 78 
=r1000 years, 75 
= 400 years, 79 
(3) new régime, eternal, 66 
(4) despaired of, 787 
TIL InNT: 
eternal, 82, rot 
temporary in Apoc., 88 
present and future, 83 
after parusia, 84 


Maccabees, First, 66 
Second, 69 
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Fourth, 77 
Man, primitive conception, 19 
later, 20 
Messiah, not organically con- 
nected with kingdom till 
roo A.D. (except in NT). 
not mentioned in Eth. En. 
1-36 91-104 5 rand 2 Macc. 
Judith, Slav. En. 5 Wis- 
dom, 4 Macc. and certain 
parts of Apoc. Bar. and 4 
Ezra (¢q.¥.) 
in ae 60 f., 66 £, 72, 
+ 78% 
Micait 4s 
Millennium, 88 
Moses, Assumption of, 73 


Nahum, 36 
New heavens 65 
New heaven: and new earth, 


48, 66, 78, 887. 


Paradise, 63, 75, 79, 10: 
Particularistn’ in Ezek. 
later, 45-47 
Parusia or Secorid Advent = 
in present generation, 84 
later, 85 
signs of, 84 (n. 4), 98 
spiritual 18 
at final judgment, 91_f, 95, 
8H 
a Judaistic view, afterwards 
abandoned, 98 
universal conversion, 100 
of Christ to judge, 86, 88, 93, 
93, 98. F 
Pauline Epistles, 97-101 
Peter, First, 94-96.’ 
Second, 89 
Preaching to spirits in prison, 
16 
Prestaisrence of soul, 75 4 
Psychology, 19, see ‘Soul’ 
and ‘Spirit’ 


and 


Resurrection: I. In OT idea 
appears as a synthesis; 
R. of body at advent of 
kingdom, 49 7 
(1) righteous Israelites, 50 
(2) pre-eminently righteous 
and wicked, 50 
II, Second century B.c., 63 
(3 iv.) = 
(» righteous and certain 
wicked, 59 (see APOCA- 
LYPTIC, 27) 





R. H.C. 


{2 all Israelites, 69 
(3) righteous Israelites 5 
dy transformed, 60 
III, Last century Bc. 2R. 
of Spirit 70 (4) 
@ righteous, at close of 
Kingdom, 65, 67 
(2) righteous, in glory (also 
Micked for judgment), 


IV. First century AD, 81 
A 
i.) Palestinian Judaism— 

(2) righteous 5; a/ffer 

Jinal judgment, 

(a) without body, 724 

(6) in a spiritual body, 


5, 80 

(2) all men; in body, 78/4 
(3). the first, 79 

Gi.) Alexandrian Judaism 
—Ttighteous 5 in spirit 5 
tminediately after 
death, 74, 761: 

V. inNT?: 
(1) righteousonly, 87,923, 
8 


9: . 
(2) righteous and wicked, 
877, 93, 98 (©), ne 2 
(3) first ; martyrs, onadvent. 
of millennium, 88 (4) 
VI. R Soe man, 99 
@ 


time of the: 

& at parusia, 98 (¢), 99 (2 
(2) at death— 

(a)implied, 99 (6) 

(8) directly taught, too (¢} 
Retribution in Ezekiel, 24 
Revelation of the sons of God, 

100 (¢) 


3héol 21. in earlier writings : 

(1) original conception, x 
psychical activity, 16 
later, destruction, 17 

(2) for righteous tempo- 
rary, for others eternal, 
28, 50 

(3) for very good and had, 
temporary, so 

(4) for wicked only, 314 

I. in apocalyptic and apoc- 
ryphal literature, 63 (3), 
70 (3), 8 (3): 

(1) eternal, for all, 55 4 

(2) three —_ modifications! 
(a) 59 ar ais 
TIC, 27) 693 
mays: o 
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(3) final abode of fire, 7o (2) later; extinguished at 


G3 iii. ()) death, 16(4) 
III. in NT, 103 II. after rise of belief in 
(1) intermediate ; moral immortality— 
change possible, 96 in Job, 28 
(2) for wicked only ; inter- individual immortality in 
mediate, 88 (n. 5) Pss., 3177 


Sibylline Oracles, 58 (n. 5) in apocalyptic literature— 





Soul in OT :— almost identical with spirit, 
I. primitive Semitic concep- 63, 70, 85 
tion— pre-existent,'75 
(1) identified with the 

blood, 12 Soul in NT— 

seat of personality, 13 identical with the spirit, 

almost=spirit, 19 ro2 

conscious after death, Pauline=mere functions of 
16 (@), 15 body, 102 


ESDRAELON, or, rather, as RV, Esdrelon, or 
Esrelon,+ a place ‘ nigh unto Dotzea [Dothan], which is 
over against the great ridge? of Judzea’ (Judith39), and 
* over against’ which was Cyamon® (73 RV). Esrelon 
is the Greecised form of ‘ Jezreel,’ the name of the well- 
known city at the E. end of the great central plain of 
Palestine. In modern hooks ‘ Esdraelon’ is sometimes 
used for the * plain of Esdraelon,’ a phrase which is not 
exactly accurate (see JEZREEL i., § 2), but can hardly 
now be set aside. 

The phrases ‘ the great plain’ (7d wéya medlov E., Judith 18; 
7d medioy 7d ya, 1 Macc. 1249) and ‘ the great plain of E.’occur 
in the Apocrypha for the region called elsewhere ‘the 4zk'a@ of 


Megiddo’ (122 NYP3, 2 Ch. 3522 5 1199 «3, Zech.121z). A 
mypa bik'a (from yps ‘to cleave’} is a level tract surrounded 
by hills (see Vax, 2); the term accurately describes this central 
plain, which is like a great gap ‘cleft asunder’ among the bills. 

Esdraelon (now called Afer7 6% ‘Amir, or ‘ meadow 
of the son of ‘Amir’) is, in form, triangular ; the base on 
the east extending fifteen miles, from Jenin to Tabor; 
one side, formed by the hills of Galilee, is r2 m. long, 
and the other, formed by the mountains of Samaria, 
18 m. The apex is a narrow pass opening into the 
plain of Acre. (On the five gateways of Esdraelon, 
see GASm. HG 390 f.). This broad plain has for 
centuries attracted, as if by a spell, both nomad tribes 
and civilized hosts, who have coveted the rich lands of 
Palestine. See GALILEE (map of Galilee and Esdraelon). 

Three eloquent pages are devoted by G. A. Smith4 to the 
historic scenes of Esdraelon, with the object of conveying, not so 
much the dry historic facts, as the impression which this pageant 
of embattled hosts is fitted to produce. To the biblical student, 
however, two memories dwarf all the others. 

It was in this plain that Baralc won his famous 
victory (Judg.4f£); here, too, that Josiah received 
his mortal wound (2K. 2329). Whether the apocalyptic 
seer expected the kings of the earth to assemble in the 
latter days on the mountains of Megiddo, is a difficult 
problem. See ARMAGEDDON. Let it bealso noticed 
that one whose conquests were moral, not material, 
was no stranger to Esdraelon; the ‘ city called NAIN’ 
(Lk. 7 x) was situated to the NE. of the great plain. 

Esdraelon lies 250 feet below the sea-level, and is 
extremely fertile. The rich, coarse grass gives a pleas- 
ing aspect to the plain in spring-time, and yet the land 
is for the most part untouched by husbandry. What it 
might yield under better agricultural conditions is shown 
by the tall stalks of grain which spring up wherever corn 
is cultivated (W. Ewing, in Hastings, DB 1757 6.). 

The only important stream is the Kishon, the 
southern affluents of which come from near Jenin, whilst 
the northern branch rises near el-Mezra'a, SW of Mt. 
Tabor (cp ‘the torrent-course of Kishon,’ Judg. 413). 
This drains the Great Plain, and falls into the sea at 
Haifa. There are numerous springs on the NE and W. 
The most noteworthy is that of Jenin (see EN-GANNIM, 2), 


1 @ eoSpydwv; but in Judith 18 ecplpIyu (B], eoSpqy [A], in 
39 cadpanrwv [BI], -dnpa. [x*], in 46 eopyAwy [B], evepnxe [AI, in 
73 exdSpydup [A]; Vg. Esdrelon (Hesdrahelon, -ahelom, -aelon). 

2 rou mplovos ro} peydAov 5 mpiwy, a sierra, or serrated ridge? 
Soat any rate Grotius. 

3 The expression is accurate; see GALILEE (map of Galilee 
and Esdraelon). 

4 HG 406-408 
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Spirit— Testament xii. Patriarchs, 61 
primitive conception = Tobit, Book of, 56 


almost=soul, 19 
later view, 20 


in apocalyptic literature= | Universalism in Jeremiah and 


soul; descends to Shéal, 63, later, 42-44 
70, 81 : 
not=soul, 63 
inNT— Wisdom, Book of, 76 
=soul, 192 


Pauline; immaterial per. 
sonality jdeservesdeath, | Yahwé: early religion, 21, 17 
102 (a. x) 





Tartarus, 89 
Teraphim, 4 


Zechariah, 45 
Zephaniah, 39 


those at and near Jezreel (cp HAROpD, 2), and those 
of Lejjin. Among the places on the borders of the 
plain were Jokneam (the CyAmon of Judith 73), Me- 
giddo, En-gannim, Jezreel (the city of Ahab), Shunem, 
Nain, and Endor (the last three on the slopes of the 
Little Herman). No important town was situated on 
the plain itself. Cp PALESTINE, 


ESDRAS, FOURTH BOOK OF (or Second Book 
of). This important apocalypse is included in the 
Apocrypha of the EV. For this reason it is better 
known, by name at least, to the English-reading public 
than any similar book; although it is not now, and 
never has been, read in church. The Roman Church 
does not regard it as Scripture ; but it is printed as an 
appendix to the authorised edition of the Vulgate, along 
with 1 Esdras (=3 Esdras) and the Prayer of Manasses. 

Probably the Greek text bore some such name as 
"Aroxdduyis "Hodpa (Westcott), “Eodpas 6 mpopirns 

1. Name (Hilgenfeld)or BiSdos"Rodpa rob mpogijrou. 
Langua: i In almost all the versions in which we have 

ween it a number forms part of the title, in order 

* that it may be distinguished from the can- 
onical Ezra or from the Greek form of that book known 
tous as 1 Esdras. These numbers range from ‘ First’ 
to ‘Fourth’ Book. The title ‘Second Book’ is found 
only in some late Latin MSS, and in the Genevan 
Bible, whence the AV took it. It is now commonly 
referred to as 4 Esdras. 

All the versions of the book are derived from a Greek 
text which has been lost. Of late years the view has 
begun to find favour (e.g. with Wellhausen, Gunkel, 
and Charles) that the original text was in Hebrew. 
We have the following versions :— (1) Latin : from 
this the EV is made. (2) Syriac: extant only in 
the great Peshitta MS in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. (3) Arabic : two independent versions from 
the Greek (Ar. Ar.()),  (4)Ethiopic. (5) Armenian: 
perhaps made from the Syriac. 

Latin translations of nos. 2-5 (except Ar. (2) are given in Hil- 
genfeld‘s Messias J udeorunz, Leipsic, 1869. Ar,{2} was edited 
separately by Gildemeister in 1877. (See ApocryPHA, § 22 [13]. 
Hilgenfeld has made a retranslation into Greek (in Avess. Jud, 
which is of great value. 

The fullest form of the hook is given in the Latin 
version, which alone contains four additional chapters 

(1 15 f} which formed no part of the 
2. Contents. original work. They may be treated 
separately. The real apocalypse thus consists of chapters 
3-14 of the book found in our Apocrypha. The general 
complexion and arrangement remind the reader of the 
apocalyptic portion of Daniel, to which indeed reference 
is made in]2::, The apocalypse falls into seven sec- 
tions containing separate revelations or visions. 

First Vision: 31-513. Inthe thirtieth year of the spoiling 
of the city, Esdras, ‘who is also Salathiel,’ is disturbed by the 
thought of the desolation of Sion and the prosperity of Babylon. 
In a long prayer he reminds God of his special choosing of 
Israel, and of their present misery, and asks where is the justice 
of this dealing? The angel Uriel is sent to him and sets forth 
the unsearchahleness of God’s ways and the inability of man to 
judge them. Esdras asks how much time remains before the 
filling up of the number of the righteous. A vision shews him 
that a very short time remains. e asks, and is told, what will 
be the’signs of the end. 


Second Vision: 614-634. In a kind of interlude (5 1419. 
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Phaltiel the chief of the people comes to reproach Esdras for 
forsaking his flock. Esdras after fasting seven days (as Uriel 
had bidden him) addresses God again on his dealings with 
Israel Uriel consoles him with thoughts which are very 
much like those of the First Vision : the weakness of man's 
judgment, the nearness of the end, and the signs of its 
approach, 

Third Vision 2635-925. A fast of seven days is followed 
by an address of the'seer to God, and a return of Uriel. This 
time the main discussion is on the fewness of the saved, and the 
main revelation is a long description of the final judgment and 
the future state of the righteous and the wicked} The inter- 
cession of Esdras for the human race is carried on at great 
length, and he is promised further visions after a period of seven 
days. 

fourth Vision: 926-1059. The interval is spent in the 
‘plain of Ardat' (see AKDATH), and after it Esdras as usual 
pleads with God. He sees a mourning woman, who tells him 

ow she has lost her only son. He tries to comfort her by 
reminding her of the greater desolation of Sion. When he has 
ended, she suddenly becomes transfigured and vanishes, and in 
the place where she was he beholds a city. Uriel now comes to 
im and explains that this woman represented Sion; and further 
visions are promised. 

Fifth Vision: 111-1239. Two nights afterwards, Esdras 
dreams of a monstrous .eagle with three heads, twelve wings, 
and certain supplementary winglets. This creature is rebuked 
and destroyed Be alion. The eagle is explained to be the fourth 
ingdom seen by Daniel, and the lion is the Messiah. Esdras 
is hidden to wait seven days more. 

Sixth Vision: 1240-1858. In a second interlude (12 40-51) 
the people come en #ass¢ and beg Esdras toreturn. He sends 
them away. He sees a vision of a wondrous man who first 
annihilates all his enemies and then welcomes to himself a 
peaceful multitude. Theman is the Messiah. In the peaceful 
multitude whom he receives we recognise the ‘ Lost Ten Tribes,’ 
whose history is shortly given. Esdras is commanded to wait 
three days more. 

Seventh Vision: 141-48, After the three days Esdras, sitting 
under an oak (Abraham's oak is no doubt meant), is addressed 
out of a bush by the voice of God, which warns him that he 
is shortly to he translated from the earth, and that the end is 
near. He pleads for the people who are left without teacher 
or law. God bids him procure writing materials and five scribes 
(who are named), and bid the people not approach for forty 
days. Next day he receives a wonderful drink in a cup, an 
thereafter he dictates continuously for forty days. Thus are 
written ninety-four books, of which seventy are to be hidden 
and twenty-four (.¢., the Books of the Hebrew canon) pub- 
lished. According to the Oriental Versions Esdras is then 
‘taken up’ or translated. 

In the Latin Version the words describing the 'translation' o 
Esdras have been cut out because two other chapters (15 7} 
have been added (see above). 

In the episode just described Ezra appears as the second 
Moses; like the lawgiver he is addressed by God out of a hush, 
like him he writes the law, and like him he disappears in a 
mysterious manner from among men. On this famous legend 
of the restoration of the law by Ezra see, furthet, CANON, 
89 14, 17- 

In considering the origin of Fourth Esdras the chief 
passage that comes into question is the Fifth or Eagle 


Vision. That Rome is represented b 
3. Dax ory the eagle is not aeabeul but wit. 

particular persons are signified by the 
various heads, wings, and feathers it is much harder 
to say. The vision has been held by several critics 
either to be wholly an interpolation (an untenable 
view) or to have been altered in order to make it fit 
in with the events of later times. On the whole, the 
theory that the heads stand for Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian has been most widely accepted. It is also 
generally held that the destruction of Jerusalem, to which 
such constant reference is made, can be none other than 
that by Titus in 70 A.D., though Hilgenfeld pleads 
strongly for a date nearer 30 B.c. On the whole, a 
majority of critics are in favour of placing the book 
between 81 and 96 A.D. 

The book is possibly quoted in the Epistle of 
Barnabas (end of rst cent.), certainly by Clement of 
Alexandria and by Hippolytus (epi ro? wavrés). In 
Latin, perhaps by Cyprian, and very copiously by 
Ambrose. 

A theory that Fourth Esdras is a composite work, 
made out of several earlier apocalypses, has been set 








1 Of this a great part— 736-105— was missing in the Latin 
Version (and consequently in the AV) until Professor R. L. 


Bensly discovered at Amiens a MS which contained the complete 
text. 
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brth with Breat ingenuity by R. Kabisch (Das gie 

. Buch Esra auf seine Quetlen unter- 
* pir rity of sucht, Guanes 89). He postulates 
five documents ranging in date from 20 
B.C, to 100 A.D., and a redactor of 120 A.D. : see 
Charles(A4 poc. € Baruch, pp. Xxxix.-xli.; ESCHATOLOGY. 
379), who has carried the analysis still farther. Dill- 
mann has advanced the proposition that the Eagle 
Vision has been manipulated by a Christian editor. 
His hypothesis has found more support than Kabisch’s ; 
but neither can yet be regarded as proved. 

The additions in the Latin versions (If: 15/7) are 
translated from a Greek original; but they have no con- 
nection with the original book of Esdras. 

(a)Chaps.If: are Christian. Their principal topic is 
the rejection of the Jewish people in favour of Gentile 

3 They probably date from 
5. Additions frbristansa century, and seem to be con- 
in Latin nected with the apocalypse of Zephaniah 

Versions. (APOCRYPHA, § 21), of which we have 
fragments in Coptic. 

The only Greek quotation from them as yet known is in the 
Acts of St. Silvester. It is from 234A that the name Regudene 
[requiem eeternitatis dabit vobis . . . lux perpetua lucebit 
vobis) as applied to the Office for the Dead 1s derived. The 


Latin text is preserved in two forms, of which the best is that 
contained in a group of Spanish MSS. 


(6) Chaps. 15 are Jewish. They consist of a long 
monotonous invective against sinners, with predictions 
of wars and tribulations modelled principally on the 
prophecies of Jeremiah. They refer probably to the 
conquests of Sapor I., and the rebellion of Zenobia and 
Odenathus (242-273 A.D.) See CARMANIANS. The 
first certain quotation is in the works of Ambrose. 
Gildas, the first of British writers, quotes from them 
copiously. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras (3-14) is one of the most 
interesting of all apocalynses. Unsuccessftl as its 

attempted solutions of the problems of 
6. Character life are, it is marked by a noble confidence 
of Book, in God's iustice. The writer shows him- 
self in his best light whkn he addresses God and dwells 
upon his power and mercy. The thought which is 
present to him throughout in this connection is well put 
in 847. ‘Thou lackest much before thou canst love my 
creature more than I.'| On the other hand it is im- 
possible to deny that the book is exceedingly prolix in 
form and exclusive in spirit, and that the apocalyptic 
portion, the Eagle Vision and the like, are tedious and 
obscure, not possessing in any way the imaginative 
power of the Johannine Apocalypse. 

The general complexion of the book so nearly 
resembles the Apocalypse of Baruch, that an identity of 
authorship has been asserted; though it is allowed that 
as a whole Baruch is somewhat later than Esdras (see 
APOCALYPTIC, § 13%). 

The relation of 4 Esdras to Christianity is a principal 
point of interest. Its Messianic ideas (see MESSIAH) 
are highly developed; and its eschatology has much 
in common with conceptions early current in the 
church (see ESCHATOLOGY, § 79). Hilgenfeld has 
collected a number of passages which, on his hypo- 
thesis of the date, are quotations of 4 Esdras by NT 
writers ; but the greater part of them do not suffice to 
show anything like a literary connection. One passage, 
however (4357.), so closely resembles Rev.69/. that we 
must suppose either a borrowing by Esdras from the 
Johannine Apocalypse or the use of a common source. 

Hilgenfeld, Messtas Judaorum (Versions and Greek re- 
translation) } Bensly and James, Fourth Book of Esdras in 

Texts and Studies, 32 (Latin text); Lupton 

7. Literature. in Speaker's Come. (English text and com- 

mentary) 5 Schiirer, G/V@) 3232 % (ET, 

595) and literature there referred to. Also Rendel Harris, 

Rest of the Words of Baruch; Carl Clemen, S#. Kr., '98, i. A 

critical and annotated German version by Gunkel in Kautzsch’s 
Apokr. has recently (1899) been published. M.R. J. 


ESDRIS (ecApic [AV], esdriz [Vg.], wap [Syr]; 
cp EzRI), a corrupt name in the account of a fight 
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between Judas the Maccabee and GoRGIAS (z Macc. 
1236 RV). It is natural to think that [ol] wept rov 
ecdpiv at the beginning of the long sentence corresponds 
to [ot} rept rév yopyiav at the end, and to change eodpw 
into yopyiavy. This is in fact the reading of Ald, and 
of some MSS, followed by AV, and, even if only a 
copyist's conjecture, is possibly correct. 


ESEBON (eceBwn [HA]), Judith 5153 AV, RV 
HESHBON (¢.7.). 


ESEK (pwY ; G translates : AAiKia [ADEL], cyKo- 
antia [Ag ]}, the name of one of the contested wells 


in the story of Isaac, g.v., § 5, and Abimelech, Gen. 
26 20, 


ESEREBIAS (ecepeBiac [BA]}, 1 Esd. 854 RV 
{AV Esebrias)= Ezra 828 SHEREBIAH. 


ESHAN (UN), Josh. 1552 RV, AV EsHEAN. 


ESH-BAAL vary), 1 Ch. 833 939t. See ISH- 
BAAL. 


ESHBAN (AWN, § 45, in formation analogous to 
Jan, a Jerahmeelite name), a Horite clan-name ; Gen. 
8626 (acBaN [ADEL]); 1 Ch. l4z (aceBwn [B], 
eceBan [AL]}. Cp Disuon. 


ESHCOL (Smayiy, ‘cluster of grapes,’ § 69, cp 
§ 103; ecyWwA [ADL)}). 

1. A wady near Hebron, so called from the un- 
rivalled fruit of its vineyards; Nu. 1323 25 829; Dt. lest 
(gdpayé Borpvos [BAFL]). NW. of HEBRON (9.v.) is 
a wady called Bet Iskahil (Baed.@) 137), if the name 
may be trusted. But we can hardly expect to find such 
a name preserved (Conder does not recognise it). The 
vine still flourishes there (see HEBRON i., § 3, and cp 
Thomson, Z&[’94], 5967}. Cp, however, NEGEB, § 7. 

2. The brother of ANER (1) and MAMRE, Abram's 
Amorite allies (Gen. 14 1324; in 24 esaxwA [A]). Note 
that in v. 24 Eschol is placed first by @ (cp Jos. Ant. 
i.102) but second in MT. 


ESHEAN, RV better Es#an (WYN; ecan [AL], 

oma [B]), a site in the hill country of Judah, to the 
§ or SW. of Hebron (Josh. 1552). Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Beer-sheba (cp @*, and IR-NAHASH). 


ESHEK (pwn), a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 


(¢.¥, §9, i, 8B} (2h. 839ts acHA [B], ecedek [A], 
acek [L]). See /Qf lliro112 7, §§ 9, 12, 


ESHKALONITES (*3}922°817), Josh. 183 AV. See 
ASHKELON, 


ESHTAOL Onienvy ; for form cp ESHTEMOA, n.). 
In @ evOa0d [BA], -oA or -wA[L}5 Josh. 194: aga [B}, Judg 
1825 eBacA [A], Judg. 163r 182 ev@afa [Bb]. The ethnic 
Eshtaulites¢bxnvie7, x Ch. 253, RV Eshtaolites :vioi er@aap 
[B] of e@awAatoe [A & ea@aodt [L]) presupposes a form Eshtaal 
(sed Kb, Lehrged. 21, § 131 B). 
town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 1533 
(actawA [B],.. . ea. [LJ], ec@aoAr [A]}, or more 
strictly in the northern hill-country immediately under 
the Judean plateau (cp GASm. HG, 218 f.). It 
stands first in the first group of cities, and is followed 
by ZorAH (g.v.), with which indeed it is usually men- 
tioned. In Josh. 1941 it is Danite; cp Judg. 1825 
182 821, and see SAMSON, § x.!_ Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as es@aod of the tribe of Dan, 10 R. m, 
N. of Eleutheropolis towards Nicopolis (OS 25587 
11932), and distinguish from it an av@awd of the tribe 
of Judah (OS 22099 9226), between Ashdod and As- 
calon, which was called in their time av@w (asto). The 
former description agrees accurately with the position 
of the small village of #shz2‘, which, Guérin says, was, 
according to tradition, originally called Ashu‘al or 
Eshthu‘al (Judée, 212-14). The latter statement needs 
confirmation. 


1 Cp also Bu. Kz, Sa. 138.3 GASm. HG 220, n. 4. 
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Eshii' is 878 feet above sea-level, and 2} m. NE. from Zorah 
(Sara) in the W. Sarar. It hassome Roman remains. Zshx‘ad, 
without the characteristic ¢ of Eshtaol, would he like es-Ses27° 
for ESHTEMOA Y.z.). T.K.C. 


ESHTEMOA! (YSAWN; ecOemw [A]; Josh. 
2114 1S. 8028 1 Ch. 42719 642 [s7]) or Eshtemoh 
(TOMS, Josh. 15 so). 

@'s readings are : Josh. 1550, -eoxoinay [B], aoOcuw (LJ, 
Josh. 2114, rewa[Bl, voOyume [L}; 1S. 8028, eoOere [B], eoena 
[A], vobwp [?L]; 1Ch. 417, ev@atuuy [B], -dev. [A], erOana [L}; 
1Ch. 419, evOatuwvy [B}, terPemwy [A], eoPapa(L); 1 Ch. 657 
[42], ec@ayw [BA, ? om. LI. 

A city in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 15 sc), 
Levitical according to the priestly theory (Josh. 2114 
[P]), now es-Sem‘, a large village W. of Ma'in, W. 
by S. of Yutta, and about 9 m. in a direct line W. by 
S. of Hebron. It is ‘ situated on a low hill with broad 
valleys round about, not susceptible of much tillage, 
but full of flocks and herds all in fine order' (Rob. BR 
2626). In several places there are remains of walls 
built of very large bevelled stones, marking it as the 
site of an important and very ancient town (cp Guérin, 
Judée, 3x73). The ruins of its castle are most likely of 
Saracenic or Turkish origin. The place is mentioned 
as a ‘very large village’ by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 
25470 98 16). 

ESHTON (HAWS, scarcely ‘effeminate’? [BDB 
doubtfully]; acca@wn [BA, but om. B, v. 12], ecc: 
[L]), b. Mehir, a Calibbite (1 Ch. 411 7). 

Most probably a corruption of onwe, Eshtemon, another 


form of the name nDAWR, EsHTEMOH (see above). Cp Ir- 
NAHASH. 


ESLI (ecAe: [Ti. WH]), father of Naum, in the 
genealogy of Joseph (Lk. 825). | See GENEALOGIES 
ii. § 3. 

ESORA, RV ZisorA (aicaspa [BN“?A], apacoycia 
[N*], arcwpa, -paa [X47], Vouk. [Syr.]) is men- 
tioned between CHOBA and the Valley of SALEM in 
connection with the preparations of the Jews against 
Holofernes (Judith44t). Tell ‘Astr, NE. of Bethel 
(see Hazor, 2) lies perhaps too much to the S.; a 
more probable identification would be ‘Asireh, a little 
to the N. of Shechem (PEF Mag). On the strength 
of the reading accapwr, found in some MSS, Zockler 
has suggested yinyn, the plain of Sharon. 


ESPOUSALS. 1. Used of the bridegroom, 73NM, 
hdthunnah (Cant. 811). See MARRIAGE, § 3, also 
Crown, § 3. 

2. Used of the bride, nibsbp, Aélaloth, Jer.22, See 
as above. In 28, 814 and Mt. 118 Lk. 127 25, RV 
rightly has ‘ betroth.’ 


ESRIL fezple)in [BA], 1Esdr. 934=Ezra10 4:1, 
AZAREEL, 5. 


ESROM (ecpwm [Ti. WH] Mt.13; ecpam [Ti.] 
-n [WH] Lk. 333). RV HEZRON, g.v (ii, 1. 


ESSENES. It has been customary to follow 
Josephus in regarding the Essenes as forming a third 
1. Me Jewish party, the Pharisees and the Saddu- 

: Coane cees being the other two; so far as we know, 
accounts. 1 owever, they were not a party in any sense, 
but a Jewish brotherhood, a kind of monastic order.? 

Our only authorities who speak of them from personal know- 
ledge are the Roman Pliny (A’V5 17), and (with greater detail) 
his Jewish contemporary Josephus (B7 ii. 8 2-13; Aut. xviii, 15), 
who, in the second passage cited, plainly depends on the most 
important witness of all, the Alexandrian Philo, who flourished 





1 The name, with which compare EsHTAOL, is of importance. 
In form it resembles the inf. of the eighth conj. in Arabic; 
is/?m& would mean ‘attention, obedience.’ Is this a vestige 
of the influence of Arabic-speaking tribes in S. Judah? C 
Olshausen, Lehré. 367; Kampffmeyer, articles in ZDPY 157 

2 For the form cp EsHtemoa, EsHTaow (so-called Ifta‘al 
forms), or 7>puix, Ww. See Names, § 107, end. 

3 For a Jewish view of the Essenes, see § 2, n. 
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some fifty years earlier. Philo discourses of the Essenes in two 
passages; in his Quod omnis probus liber,12f and in a no 
longer extant Agodogy from which all that is’important in 
Euseb. Prep. Ev.vill. ii, isdoubtless derived. 


They are nowhere mentioned, either in the Bible or 
in Rabbinical literature. It may safely be taken for 
granted that their origin does not go further back than 
the second century B.c. . Josephus first mentions them 
(427, xiii. 59)in Maccabean times; the earliest incident in 
connection with which an Essene is spoken of by name 
belongs to the year tog B.c. In the second century 
A.D. they disappear from history, though J, B. Light- 
foot‘s attractive conjecture makes it probable that 
certain later Christian sects in the East, such as the 
Sampszeans, were somehow connected with Essenism. 

The derivation of the name is obscure ; most probably 
itmeans ‘the pious.’"? Philo estimates their number 

at 4000. They are not met with out- 
2. Lepore side Palestine ; the Egyptian Thera- 
alexvine. peutee, described by Philo in his De 
Vita Contemplativa, are certainly not to be regarded‘ 
as merely an Alexandrian variety of Essenes. The 
*Essenes’ who—so many interpreters infer from the 
Pauline epistles — were to be found in Colossee and Rome, 
can be much more simply explained if it is remembered 
that certain tendencies and views, strongly represented 
in Essenism, were characteristic of the whole religion 
of that time and hence make their appearance in many 
directions in a great variety of shades and combinations. 

What most struck the outside observer in the Essenes 
was the strictness of their organisation and their thorough- 

: Sine In villages and 
3. Organisation. RWIS SC %5}$ample, in Jerusalem 
—they settled around a central house of their- order, in 
which they followed their religious observances together, 
of which one was the common meal. There was no 
such thing as private property; whatever any one 
earned by rigorously regulated labour in the field or 
at a handicraft came into the common purse, out of 
which the common expenses were defrayed and doles of 
charity —not confined to members of the order— could 
be dispensed. Elected ‘ stewards’ managed the funds 
and took the general oversight of affairs; the proper 
preparation of foods had to be attended to by priests. 
A three years’ novitiate was necessary before admission 
to the order ; the entrant was pledged by oaths of the 
most solemn kind to obedience and reticence. 

All that we have described, however, constituted a 
means to an end—the attainment of holiness. This 
was sought in the highest possible purity ; 
Tenets. : : 

4. abstinence from all sexual intercourse, ex- 
clusion of women, countless washings, avoidance even 
of that degree of impurity which resulted to members of 
the brotherhood from contact with a novice, and elabor- 
ate scrupulosity in reference to all bodily secretions and 
excretions were prescribed. Every object of sense 
(das Sinnliche} they held to be ungodly, and yet, on 
the other hand, every sin they regarded as a trans- 
gression of nature’s law. In their view of nature 
the soul of man formed no part of the present world, 
in which falsehood, egoism, greed and lust bear sway. 
When a man has freed himself betimes from these evil 
inclinations, his soul will at death pass into a bright 


1 [From xpn, ‘pious’ (Ewald, Hitz., Scbiirer). Another 
plausible derivation is from “BX, NOM, NOX, ‘physician’ (&pa- 
wevris?) a designation applied in the Talmud to certain men who 
have been supposed tobe true Essenes. Lightfoot derives from 
pD’xwn, ‘silent ones,’—~z.e,, those who would not reveal their 
secrets. Both these names, according to Hamburger, belonged 
to classes of persons who formed part of the large brotherhood 
or order (?)of Essenes. This scholar mentions ten other groups 
of probable Essenes, including the /a¢higZin, the morally 
strong, who said the morning prayer at the first streak of dawn, 
the 785/é Shakrith, or morning bathers, the Banwadion, or 
builders, who dwelt much on the construction of the world 
and on the cleanness of their garments, and the Zén#‘imz, or 
secretly pious ones, who kept their books secret, and had other 
striking points of affinity to the Essenes. See ‘Essaer’ in 
Hamburger, RE, Abtheil. 2 (’96).} 
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paradise in the farthest west; the souls of the wicked, 
on the other hand, fall into a dark and dreary abode of 
never-ending punishment. As the Essenes lived entirely 
for the life hereafter, their interest largely centred in 
the attempt to penetrate the secrets of the future in every 
detail; angelology and eschatology, doubtless, formed 
the main themes of their esoteric writings; as fore- 
tellers of the future they were held in high repute, and 
when Josephus tells to their credit that they had in- 
vestigated to good purpose, in the interests of medicine, 
the healing virtues of roots and stones, we may be sure 
that this was done by them, not with a view to the good 
of the body, but as a special department of their 
apocalyptic gnosis. 

The relation of Essenism to the religion of the OT 
seems difficult to determine. Hitherto scholars have 

-,.. reached no unanimity on the subject. 
Ae nar On the one hand, some—notably Ritschi 
* and Lucius —regard it as a purely internal 
development of Judaism, Lucius in particular calling 
attention to its close kinship with Pharisaism, Others, 
on the other hand, find it impossible to explain it except 
by assuming the introduction into Judaism of foreign 
elements from Parseeism, Buddhism, or Greek Philosophy 
—the Orphic- Pythagorean in particular. M. Fried- 
lander,’ in fact, see‘s in Essenism the fruit of an anti- 
Pharisaic movement, a reaction against the post-Macca- 
bean anti-Hellenic Judaism of Palestine. Exaggeration 
in either direction is to be guarded against, 

Beyond question the Essenes represented a purely 
Jewish piety. 

The members were recruited from Jews alone, nowhere 
were the law and the lawgiver held in higher reverence than 
with them, their Sabbath observance and their rites of purifica- 
tion had their origin in an ultra-Pharisaic legalism, and if they 
repudiated. bloody sacrifice they did not on that account 
sever their connection with ’the temple; probably their action 
was determined by an allegorising interpretation of the laws 
relating to animal sacrifice.2 The foreign element in their 
system cannot have been conspicuous when they so power- 
fully impressed a Pharisaic contemporary like Josephus. In 
their ascetic practices and prescriptions, as well as in their 
sincerity and hospitality, it was possible for the best people in 
Israel to see simply a fulfilment of what the law indeed points 
to, but does not venture to impose on every one as obligatory. 
Details, such as their worship of the sun, are not handed down 
with sufficient clearness to warrant us in drawing deductions 
relating to the histery of religion 5 their communistic ideal 
carrying with it the prohibition ofmarriage and ofslave-holding) 
could quite well have been set up by Jews without external 
suggestion. 

The anthropology of the Essenes, their doctrine of 


the life beyond the grave, their effort after a life 
emancipated as far as possible from all 
needs, and lived in conformity to nature, 
have no analogies on Jewish soil, but are, 
on the other hand, conspicuous in the Pythagoreanising 


1 Zur Entstehungsgesch, des Christenthums (94), pp. 98-142. 

2 [It is difficult to consider the non-sacrificial system of the 
Essenes apart from the non-sacrificial religion of certain 
psalmists of the school of Jeremiah (Jer. 72243; cp 88). ‘The 
Essener did not, it is true, reject the principle of a single 
national sanctuary, for they sent dva@jpara to the temple. 
But they do appear to have gone beyond those psalmists 
whose spirit (cp Ps. 15 with the oath of the Essenes, Jos. B7 
ii. 87) they had so thoroughly imbibed, in giving practical 
expression to their dislike of animal sacrifices. No such were 
offeredby them (Jos. Ant. xviii. 5) “by reason of the” superiority 
of their own “purifications ” (&yvetar), The * sacrifices” which 
they performed ‘‘ by themselves” (é” adv) were probably these 
purifications which were symbolic (cp Ps. 26 4-7) of the psalmists’ 
favourite sacrifice of obedience and praise’ (Cbe. OPs. 375).] 

3 amply yap dvacxely Tov jAtor ovder Pb€yyovrat ray BeByAwy, 
narpious 6¢ tivag els adroy ebxds Gomep ixeredovres avatelaAar 
(B/ ii, 85). [This passage Lightfoot compares with B7 ii. 89, 
where the Essenes are said to bury polluting substances, a¢ yw} 
ras aiyas UBpigacevy ro} Oeod, Cheyne, however (Os. 447) 
criticises at some length Lightfoot’s use of the passages: 
Josephus is not to be held responsible for every detail of Greek 
phraseology. No genuinely Jewish sect could have worshipped 
the sun 5 in any case, there would have been some indignant 
reference to this in the Gospels and the Talmud. Later 
heretical sects should not be adduced here (see Epiphanius). 
It is very possible, however, that the Essenes adopted the custom 
of saying the first prayer at daybreak with special zest, the dawn 
being to them symbolic of the expected appearance of the 
divine judge.] 


6. Foreign 
influence. 
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philosophy,! the form which the religion of the Greek 
world at that time was so ready to take; and if the 
kinship is admitted at one point it becomes natural 
and easy to regard a dualistic—and thus thoroughly 
anti-Jewish— view of the world as having powerfully 
influenced both their ethics and their religious principles. 
Essenisni may have been a gradual development, much 
that was foreign may have come into it in course of 
time, and the Hellenistic colouring may here and 
there be due simply to our informants; Pliny may 
possibly not have been wrong when he represents 
‘ dissatisfaction with life’ (vite penitentia) as having 
been the principle which had brought and kept them 
together ; this dissatisfaction with life, or rather enmity 
to the world, is as un-Jewish as it is un-Christian. 
Essenism, then, may be described as having been a 
religious growth within the Judaism of the last century 
B.C. which arose under the influence of certain tendencies 
and ideas that lay outside of Judaism, or, perhaps 
rather, at an early date admitted such _ influences. 
This is why Essenism disappeared; of Judaism the 
only form capable of retaining life was Pharisaism; 
no mediating forms were able to survive the catastrophe 
which overthrew the popular religion. 

[In spite of the favour with which the theory of 
Pythagorean influence has been received. some scholars 
donbt whether it is correct. The 
fact that Josephus compares the 
Essenian mode of life with the 
Pythagorean is, at any rate, not in its favour ; Josephus 
had an object in throwing a Greek colouring over the 
views of Jewish ‘sects.’ Besides, neo-Pythagoreanism 
has itself too foreign an air to be fitly appealed to as the 
source of any Oriental system. There is much in 
Josephus’s account of the Essenes which can be ex- 
plained either from native Jewish or from Oriental 
(Zoroastrian) ideas. He says, for instance, that the 
Essenes, or rather some of them, neglect marriage 
(B/ii. 82; cp x13). There is no occasion to ascribe this 
to Pythagorean influence; it is a part of the asceticism 
which naturally sprang from the belief in secret com- 
munications from the Deity (see Enoch 832, and ep 
rCor.75). Nor is it at all necessary to explain the 
Essenian doctrine of the soul from neo-Pythagoreanism. 
Lightfoot (Colossians) and Hilgenfeld (Die Ketzer- 
geschichte des Urchristenthums) have done well to 
suggest the possibility of Zoroastrian influences. Light- 
foot’s remarks deserve special attention, even though 
he ascribes to Essenism some things (e.g., sun-worship) 
which can hardly have belonged to it. The truth prob- 
ably is that the Essenian doctrine of the soul (if Josephus 
may be trusted) combined two elements—a Babylonian 
and a Persian— both Hebraized. 


The happy island is a part of the tradition of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian poets. The description of Hades, on the other 
hand, is distinctly Zoroastrian, and so too is the second descrip- 
tion in Josephus of the lot of good souls according to Essenism. 
“We have, in fact, in the first sentence of Jos. &/ii. 811 a re- 
flexion of the Zoroastrian view respecting the /rawashis, those 
“guardian angels” which were so linked to men as to form 
virtually a part of human nature, and which were practicably 
indistinguishable from souls’ (Che. OPs. 420; see the whole 
passage for a full examination of theaffinities between Essenism 
and Zoroastrianism). 


Essenism, therefore, if at all correctly described by 
Josephus, is not a purely Jewish product, and yet need 
not be ascribed in any degree to neo-Pythagorean 
influence. Persian and Babylonian influence, on the 
other hand, may reasonably be admitted. Unless we 
go further in critical andacity than Lucius,? and reject 
the accounts of Essenism in our text of Josephus as 


7. Traces of 
Zoroastrianism. 


1 [The essentially neo-Pythagorean character of many parts 
of Essenism has been widely accepted on the authority of 
Zeller (see reference below).] 

2 See Che. OPs, 4474 That the Essenes showed special 
zeal in saying the first prayer at dawn is probable. Cp 
col, 1397 n. with reference to the Vathigin. 

3 See especially his Dw Zssenisuius in seinem Verhdltniss 
zum Judenthume ('81). 
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spurious, we can hardly venture to maintain that 
Essenism is of purely indigenous origin. From a con- 
servative text-critical point of view, Lightfoot is right 
against Frankel. Ohle,! however, repairs the omission 
of Lucius; he leaves nothing to Josephus but a few 
scattered notices of a very simple Essenism. which 
may be sufficiently explained as an exaggeration of 
Pharisaism. It must be confessed that Ohle’s result 
would be historically convenient. In particular, it 
would explain why there is no reference to such a 
remarkable organization as that of the Essenes of 
Josephus, either in the Gospels or in the Talmud. It 
is more probable, however, that the text of Josephus 
has not, so far as the beliefs of the Essenes are con- 
cerned, been interpolated; that, at any rate in the 
main, Josephus’s account of the Essenes is based on 
facts. Oriental influences were, so to speak, in the 
air, and it is not probable that the belief in the re- 
surrection was the only great debt which Jewish re- 
ligionists owed to Zoroastrians.—T, K. C.] 

We sometimes find John the Baptist, and even Jesus 
and his disciples, claimed for Essenism. Jesus, how- 
‘Was John °V°™ Fans pre yah cone 
he Baptist monial observances, the Sabbath, an 
fhe the like, who ate and drank with sinners, 

Exsene ? may have been quite as well a Pharisee 
as an Essene, and if Philo (Quodomnts probus liber, 13) 
is able to affirm so emphatically as he does that, in spite 
of the variety of rulers who governed Palestine, the 
Essenes never came into conflict with any of them, but, 
on the contrary, were held in high regard by all, 
the movement associated with the name of John, ending 
as it did so tragically, cannot be regarded as a chapter 
from the history of the order of the Essenes. It is only 
among the number of those who prepared the way for 
the new world-religion that we can reckon these Jewish 
monastic brotherhoods. They not only placed love to 
God, to goodness, and to man, as articles in their 
programme, but also sought with wonderful energy 
according to their lights to realise them in their life. 
This was the very reason of their disappearance — Chris- 
tianity dissolved them, reconciling Judaism and Hel- 
lenism in a form of knowledge and ethics that was 
accessible to all, not to a few aristocrats merely. 
The literature is immense. More immediately important are = 
J. B. Lightfoot, #gzstles fo Colossians and to Philemon, 
. 82-98, 349-419 (‘76); Zeller, Die Phil. der 
9. Literature. Griechen, iit. 2277-338 (81); E. Scliiirer, 
GV18), § 30; Wellhausen, 2/G®) (97), ch. 


19. Seealso PErsis. A.J. 
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Unhistorical (§ 17). Purim (§ 7). 

Its proper names (§ 3). Unity (§ 8). 

Moral tone (§ 4). Greek version (§ 9). 
Date, etc. (§ 5). Additions sg 10-12). 
Purpose (§ 6). Canonicity (5 13). 

The Book of Esther (AAD, ‘1Star,” see below, § 6; 
ecOHp [BRAL], aic, [A in 2113) relates how, in 
the time of the Persian king Ahasuerus, the Jews were 
doomed to destruction in consequence of the intrigues 
of Haman, how they were delivered by the Jewish 
queen Esther and her uncle Mordecai, how they 
avenged themselves by a massacre of their enemies, and 
finally how the Feast of Purim was instituted among 
the Jews in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
aforesaid events. 

The book opens with the phrase sy, ‘And it came 
to pass,’ thereby claiming to he a continuation of the 
historical books of the OT. The precise 
dates and the numerous proper names 

bility of give the narrative an air of historical 

story. accuracy, and at the close we actually 
find a reference made to ‘ the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia.’ Unfortunately all these pretensions 
to veracity are belied by the nature of the contents : 

1 See his “Die Essener; eine kritische Untersuchung der 
Angaben des Josephus” in /PT 14 (‘88). 
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the story is, in fact, a tissue of improbabilities and 
impossibilities. 

It is now generally admitted that in Esther, as also in Ezra 
46 and Dan. 91, Ahasuerus (wmiwnx, Akkashwerash) must be 
identical with the king who is called Ahshaydrsha in the 
Persian inscriptions, y 3y%ywpy in an Aramaic inscription from 
Egypt, and Bépéys by the Greeks (see AHASUERUS). In former 
‘days it was usual to identify Esther with Amasti-is (or, in the 
Ionic form, Améstris), who was the wife of Xerxes at the very 
time when Esther, according to 216, became the queen of 
Ahasuerus (ze. in December 479 B.c. or January 478 Ec.). It 
is true that the coarseness and cruelty of Amastris (see Herod. 
7114 9 110g) answer in some measure to the vindictive character 
-of Esther; but, not to mention the difficultyof explaining the 
disappearance of the syllable 47, AmAstris was the daughter 
of a Persian grandee, not a Jewess (see Herod. 7é6r and Ktesias 
excerpted by Photius [Bekker} 384). 


One of the main points in the narrative, namely the 
-decree for the massacre of all the Jews in the Persian 
Empire on a day fixed eleven months beforehand, 
would alone suffice to invalidate the historical character 
-of the book. 


Still more extravagant is the contrary edict, issued by the 
king soon afterwards, whereby the Jews are authorized to 
butcher, on the same day, vast numbers of their fellow-subjects. 
Nor is it possible to believe in the two days' slaughter which 
-the king sanctions in his own capital. What meaning can we 
.attachto the solemn decree that every man is to be master in 
his own house and speak the language of his own nation? 

Further, notwithstanding the dates which he gives 
‘us, the author had in reality no notion of chronology. 

He represents Mordecai as having been transported to 
Babylon with king Jeconiah—z.e., in the year 597 B.c.—and as 
becoming prime minister in the rath year of Xerxes—ze., in 
474 pc. That Xerxes had already returned to Susa by the 
tenth month of the seventh year of his reign (z.¢., by December 
479 Bc. or January 478 B.c.), when Esther became his consort 
(216), is not altogether impossible ; if such were the case, he 
must have quitted Sardis after the battle of Mykale (early in 
the autnmn of 479 R.c.) and marched to Susa without delay. 
However, the author of Esther betrays no knowledge of the 
fact that the king had visited Greece in the interval. 

Further, it is contrary to all that we know of those 
‘times for an Achzemenian sovereign to choose a Jewess 
for his queen, an Amalekite (Haman) and afterwards 
-a Jew for his chief minister.— measures which would 
never have been tolerated by the proud aristocracy of 
Persia. 

It is still harder to believe that royal edicts were issued in the 
language and writing of each one of the numerous peoples who 
inhabited the empire (lez 312). lhat Mordecai is able to 
communicate freely with his niece in the harem must he pro- 
nounced altogether contrary to the usage of Oriental courts. 
On the other hand the queen is represented as unable to send 
even a message to her husband, in order that the writer may 
“have an opportunity of magnifying the courage of his heroine 5 
snch restrictions, it is needless to say, there can never have been 
in reality. A similar attempt to exalt the character of Esther 
appears in the fact that her petition on behalf of the Jews is 
brought forward not at the first banquet but at the second 
-although Mordecai, who had meanwhile become prime minister: 
might naturally have intervened for the purpose. Mordecai, 
while openly professing to he a Jew, forbids his niece to reveal 
her origin, for no reason except that the plot of the hook requires 
it. Yet those who observed Mordecai's communications with 
Esther could not fail, one might think, to have some suspicion 
-of her nationality. It is not often that an Oriental minister has 
‘been so wretchedly served by his spies as was the case with 
Haman, who never discovered the near relationship between 
Mordecai and the queen. 

The fabulous character of the work shows itself likewise in a 
fondness for pomp and high figures. Note for example the 
feast of 180 days, supplemented by another of seven days (144), 
the twelve months which the maidens spend in adorning and 
perfuming themselves before they enter the king's presence, the 
127 provinces of the Empire (an idea suggested rather by the 
smaller provinces of the Hellenistic period than by the great 
satrapies of the Acheemenidz),! the gallows 50 cubits in height, 
‘the ten sons of Haman, the 10,000 talents (3 9).2 


There is something fantastic, but not altogether 
unskilfal, in the touch whereby Mordecai and Haman, 
.ashas long ago been observed, are made to inherit an 


1 Marq. Fund. 68, compares Dan. 6 1 [2]. 

2 This sum is perhaps based upon a definite calculation. If 
‘in accordance with the statements in the Pentateuch, the total 
of the adult males in Israel be estimated as 600,000 in round 
numbers, and if a single drachm, the ordinary unit of value, 
be reckoned for each man, we reach the sum of 10,000 talents. 
This thoroughly Rabbinical calculation, which is found in the 
(second) Targ. (39 41), quite suits the character of the book. 
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ancient feud, the former being a member of the family 
of king Saul, the latter a descendant of Agag, king of 
Amalelc (see AGAGITE). However, though some of 
the details are undoubtedly effective, the book, as a 
whole, cannot be pronounced a well-written romance. 
As awork of art it is inferior even to the Book of Judith, 
which, like Esther, contains a profusion of dates and 
names. 

That the Book of Esther cannot be regarded as a 
genuine historical work is avowed even by many 

7 . adherents of ecclesiastical tradition. 
2. No histori- ¢; h h ial 
I kernel ince, however, the most essentia 

Ca. * parts of the story, namely the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from complete extermination and their 
murderous reprisals by means of the Jewish queen and 
the Jewish minister, are altogether unhistorical, it is 
impossible to treat the book as an embellished version 
of some real event—a ‘historical romance’ like the 
Persian tale of Bahram Chobin and the novels of Scott 
or Manzoni— and we are forced to the conclusion that 
the whole narrative is fictitious. 

This would still be the case even if it were discovered (a thing 
scarcely probable) that a few historical facts are interwoven 
with the story. For it is obvious that the mere name of the 
king of the Persians and Medes, and similar details, must not 
he taken to prove a historical foundation, or we might pronounce 
many of the stories in the Arabian Nights to be founded on 
fact simply because the Caliph Haran and other historical 
persons are mentioned in them. 

Nor would those who believe in the authenticity of 
the book greatly strengthen their cause if they could 

demonstrate that all the proper names 
3. Proper |. : 

names. which appear in the story were really 
current among the Persians, since even in 
the Hellenistic period a native of Palestine or of any 
other country inhabited by Jews might without difficulty 
have collected a large number of Persian names. As 
a matter of fact, however. most of the names in Esther 
do not by any means present the appearance of genuine 
Persian formations. 

This has been made Saly clearer by Oppert’s recent attempt 
to explain many of them from Persian.1 In spite of the great 
liberties with respect to the sounds allowed himself by this in- 

enious decipherer he finds in Esther scarcely one of the 
Bersian names known to us—which are by no means few—and 
from these the names which he professes to have discovered 
differ, for the most part, very essentially. Moreover, when, to 
cite one example, he interprets ypy779 as equivalent to Wahku- 
man (the modern Persian Bekszan) he fails to consider that 
the practice of naming human beings after /zedks—a class of 
heavenly spirits to which Wahurnan_belongs—did_ not arise till 
several centuries after the fall of the Achemenian Empire. 

Nor is it legitimate to suppose that the names in 
Esther have suffered to any great extent through errors 
of transcription, for the Hebrew (as contrasted with the 
Greek) text of this book is on the whole well preserved, 
and hence there is a reasonable presumption that the 
forms of the names have been accurately transmitted. 

It may be added that several of the subordinate persons are 
mentioned more than once and that the spelling, in such cases, 
remains constant or undergoes merely some insignificant change 
—proof that there has been no artificial assimilation of the 
forms. Thus we find xya5n 110 and ayain 79 (HarBona); 
jo 17421 and j25. 116 Kt. (MEMUCAN); yim ynaa 2exr 





and ym) soning 62 (BIGTHAN, TERESH); Nim 23 and ‘44 28 
15 (Heca1); nn 45.4 9.4 (HATHACH); yor 51014 613 
(ZERESH). In the lists of seven names (11c 14) and in the list 
of ten (97-9) some of the forms are suspiciously like one another. 
This, however, is probably due not to the copyist hut to the 
author, who exercised no great care in the invention of the 
names,2 


It is certain that everyone would long ago have 
rejected the book as unhistorical hut for its position in 
Moral t the Jewish and therefore in the Christian 
4. Moral tone. canon. Under no other circumstances 
could the moral tone of the work have escaped general 


1 See his Recherches bibliques (Versailles, '94), reprinted from 
RES. 

2 [On these names see Marq. Fund. 68-73. After noticing the 
connection between Esther gnd Daniel he reduces the seven 
princes in Esther 114 to three (as in Dan. 6 3)—viz., (2) Carshena, 
(6) Sarsathai (?)(in Shethar, Tarshish), and (¢) Manisara (in 
Meres, Marsena).} 
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condemnation. It has been well remarked by A. H. 
Niemeyer, a theologian of Halle, that the most respect- 
able character in the book is Vashti, the queen, who 
declines to exhibit her charms before the crowd of revel- 
lers.’ Esther, it is true, risks her life on behalf of her 
people ; but the vindictive ferocity which both she and 
Mordecai display excites our aversion. 

The craving for vengeance— natural enough in a people 
surrounded by enemies and exposed to cruel oppression—per- 
vades the whole work, as it pervades the so-called Third Book 
of the Maccabees (cp MAccaBEEs, THIRD, § 2) which appears 
to have been written in imitation of Esther. Whilst other books 
of the OT, including even Judith, ascribe the deliverance of 
Israel to God, everything in Esther is done by men. 

It was long ago observed that this book, though 
canonical, contains no mention of God. The omission 
is certainly not intentional. It is due to the coarse and 
worldly spirit of the author. The only reference to re- 
ligion is the mention of fasting (4:6 931), 

Moreover, it cannot be accidental that ‘ Israel,’ the ideal name 
of the nation, is never employed— weread only of ‘ the Jews.’ The 
author dwells with peculiar pleasure on the worldly splendour 
of his heroes, and he seems quite unconscious of the miserable 
character of the king. It is a curious fact that in this book, 
afterwards so highly esteemed, the word pnw, ‘banquet,’ occurs 
no less than twenty times,? 

Mordecai’s refusal to prostrate himself before Haman may 


possibly appear to Europeans a proof of manly self-respect 5 
but among the Hebrews prostration implied no degradation, and 
had long been customary not only in the presence of sovereigns, 
but also in the presence of ordinary men (see SALUTATIONS). 
The behaviour of Mordecai is therefore mere wanton insolence, 
and accordingly Jewish interpreters, as well as some early 
Christian authorities, have spent much labour in the attempt to 
devise ajustification for it (cp also § 102). 

In the Book of Esther the Persian empire is treated 

as a thing of the past, already invested with a halo of 
The writer must therefore 
Sue forship. FQMEWed some considerable time after 
P Alexander the Great, not earlier than the 
third, probably in the second, century before Christ. 
The book presupposes moreover that the Jews had long 
been ‘scattered abroad and dispersed’ among the 
nations (38); this idea of a ‘dispersion’ (d:ac7ropd) 
points to the time when large Jewish settlements were 
to be found within the domain of Greek civilisation (see 
DISPERSION, § 12 f.). The same period is indicated by 
the passage about the conversion of vast multitudes to 
Judaism (927), for such a conception would have been 
impossible even in a romance, until Jewish proselytes 
had become numerous. The most important point, 
however, is that the Gentile hatred towards the Jews 
of the dispersion in consequence of their religious and 
social exclusiveness—a hatred which the Jews fully 
reciprocated — wasespecially a product of the Hellenistic 
period; this mutual enmity, which is not to be con- 
founded with the older feud between the Palestinian 
Jews and the neighbouring peoples, forms in Esther the 
basis of the whole narrative. Whether it be necessary 
on this account to place the composition of the book 
later than the time of Antiochus Epiphanes is a question 
which we may leave open. 

The language of the work also favours a late date. 
The fact that it contains many Aramaic words, several 
of which were borrowed by the Aramzeans from the 
Persians, might be compatible with a somewhat earlier 
origin: but the whole nature of the style, which is 
characterised by a certain lack of ease, seems to show 
that the author spoke and thought in Aramaic, and 
had learned Hebrew merely as a literary language. 

If, for example, we compare his diction with the pure and 
simple Hebrew style of the Book of Ruth, the enormous 
difference cannot fail to strike us, and is such as to suggest that 
these writings must be separated by an interval of three 
centuries or more. ’ 

The author of Esther was, of course, acquainted with 
the older sacred literature. In particular, as has been 
shown by L. A. Rosenthal (ZATW 15 278 F ['95]); 


1 Characteristiken der Bibel(2) (Halle, ’31) 5165. 

2 Exactly as often as it happkns to occur in all the other 
books of the OT put together—if we exclude five passages 
where it signifies ‘drink. 
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he made use of the story of Joseph who, like Haman,. 
was chief minister of an ancient empire, and borrowed 
from it not only many isolated expressionsbut sometimes 
even half a sentence. 

From the fact that Mordecai and Esther are of the 
family of Saul, who was not a favonrite with the later 
Jews, we may perhaps infer that the author belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin; a member of the tribe of Judah 
would have been more inclined to represent his hero 
and heroine as descendants of David. 

It has long ago been recognised that the purpose of 
the book is to encourage the observance of the feast 
6. P of Purim among the Jews. The fabulous 

+ SULpPOse. narrative is merely a means to this end; 
since the end was attained and the story was, at the 
same time, extremely flattering to the national vanity, 
the Book of Esther, in the capacity of a lepds Néyos 
authorising the feast in question, found a place in the: 
Jewish canon. 

In reality the origin of the feast is not explained by 
the book and remains altogether obscure. That it was 
primitively not a Jewish feast is shown by the name 
Purim (o™5), a word unknown in Hebrew. Unfortu- 
nately the meaning is a matter of conjecture. 

According to Esther 37 f#r signifies ‘lot,’ in favour of which 
interpretation it may be urged that, considered as an element 
in the story, it is of no importance whatever. No such word, 
however, with the meaning required, has yet been found in any 
of the languages from which the name is likely to have been 
borrowed ;nor has any other explanation been offered that is at 
allsatisfactory. With respect to this point even the investiga- 
tions of Lagarde have led to no definite result 1 (see Purim). 

On the other hand Prof. Jensen's essay ' Elamitische 
Eigennamen’? seems to throw some light upon the 

story of Esther. This ingenious scholar 
* clearly proves that Hamman (or Humman, 
not to mention other variations of spelling) was the 
principal deity of the Elamites, in whose capital (Sasa) 
the scene of the Rook of Esther is laid, and that Marduk 
occupied a similar position among the deities of Babylon. 
As the Elamite Harman is represented by Haman, the 
Babylonian Marduk is represented by Mordecai, a name 
unquestionably derived from Marduk. In Ezra 22 
(=Neh. 77) we find the name actually borne by a 
Babylonian Jew.? In close contrast with the god 
Marduk stood the great goddess /i#ar, who was wor- 
shipped by other Semitic peoples under the name of 
‘Athtar, ‘Attar or ‘AStart, and is often identified with 
Aphrodité. The later Babylonian form ginox, Zs¢ra, 
(with the Aramaic termination) was used by the Syrians 
and Mandaites as a synonym of Aphrodité or of the 
planet Venus ; here we have the exact counterpart of 
snox, Hstker.* HADASSAH. the other name of Esther 
(27), which is mentioned quite incidentally and therefore 
seems to be no mere invention of the writer, corre- 
sponds to the older Babylonian form Hadasatu, signify- 
ing ‘myrtle’ and also bride,’ as Jensen has shown. 
Since another word for ‘ bride’ is commonly used as the 
title of another Babylonian goddess, we may hazard the 
conjecture that [Star was also called HadaSatu. Fur- 
thermore Vash#z isan Elamite deity, probably a goddess. 
Thus Vashti and Haman on the one side, Mordecai and 
Esther-Hadassah on the other, represent, it would seem, 


1 Art. ‘Purim’ in the Abhandlungen d. Ges. d. Wiss. 
Géttingen (‘87). Jensen in a letter suggests to the writer of 
this article that fz» or 4% seems to be an old Assyrian word 
for ‘stone’ and that therefore it is possible that the word was 
also used to signify ‘lot’ like the Hebrew bata, ‘lot,’ which 
originally, no doubt, meant ‘little stone.’ 

2 WZKM 647 f, a8 7. The writer of the present article 
has moreover made use of some private information from Prof. 
Jensen, but wishes to state explicitly that he has himself no 
independent knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

3 The Greek form, Mardocheus (Mapdoxatos), probably 
comes nearer to the original pronunciation than the Massoretic 
*277D or °3770. SeesMorvEcal, 

4 In the Thousand and One Nights the famous Shahraziid—a 
Jewess according to Mas‘iidi—is, according to De Goeje (2B) 
23316), no other than Esther. 
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the antagonism between the gods of Elam and the gods 
of Babylon. 

Whether Jensen be justified in identifying Haman's wife Zeresh 
(wi) with KiriSa, who appears in connection with Hamman and 
is presumably his female partner, seems open to doubt ; the 
difference of the initial consonants would not be easy to explain. 
It should be remembered, however, that Zeresh is, after all, 
only a subordinate figure. The other names mentioned above 
agree so closely that the resemblances can hardly be accidental. 

It is therefore possible that we here have to do with 
a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated a 
victory gained by their gods over the gods of their 
neighhours the Elamites, against whom they had so 
often waged war.! The Jewish feast of Purim is an 
annual merrymaking of a wholly secular kind, and it is 
known that there were similar feasts among the Baby- 
lonians. That the Jews in Babylonia should have 
adopted a festival of this sort cannot be deemed im- 
probable, sincein modern Germany, to cite an analogous 
case, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it 
is a secular institution. It is true that hitherto no 
Babylonian feast coinciding, like Purim, with the full 
moon of the twellth month has been discovered; but 
our knowledge of the Babylonian feasts is derived from 
documents of an earlier period. Possibly the calendar 
may have undergone some change by the time when 
the Jewish feast of Purim was established. Or it may 
be that the Jews intentionally shifted the date of the 
festival which they had borrowed from the heathen 
(see Purim) . We may hope that future discoveries 
will throw further light upon this obscure subject.? 
Hitherto we have treated the book as a literary unity. 
Certain scholars however—e.g., Bertheau and Ryssel— 
8. Unit hold that the two epistles in the last chapter 
i y: but one, as well as the verses connected 
with them (that is to say, 920-28 29-32) are additions by 
alaterhand. This view the writer of the present article 
is unable to accept. 

The former piece contains, it is true, a short recapitulation of 
the story; but this is sufficiently explained by the author's desire 
to inculcate the observance of Purim in the strongest terms 
possible 5a later scribe would have had no object to serve by 
the repetition. Nor is it likely that an interpolator would have 
contented himself, in 926, with an implicit allusion to 37. 
Similarly in 9 25 the phrase ;y~33 ‘when she came'—for no 
other interpretation is possible—sekms natural enough, if the 
author of the book is referring to his heroine; but another 
writer would, surely, in this case, have written the name. 
Had these two pieces been originally independent of the book 
the name Purim would surely not have occurred in them (see 
UW. 26 arf); that it does occur must appear decisive. When 
isolated “from the context, the pieces in question become 
meaningless, and to suppose that they are borrowed from 
another Book of Esther verges on the extravagant. In vocabu- 
lary and style they so closely resemble the rest of the book that 
the insignificant deviations which occur ¢.g., inv, 28) must be 
ascribed to a difference in the subject matter. The mode of 
expression is doubtless somewhat awkward; but the same may 
be said of the strange verse, 3 7, which is nevertheless indispens- 
able and forms, so to speak, the nucleus of the whole work. 

As early as the year 1148.c. the Book of Esther 
reached Egypt in a Greek translation. This fact is 

Greek attested by the concluding sentence in the 

a “TECK Lest MSS of the Greek test; nor have we 

versio®: any reason to doubt the truth of the state- 
ment, as has been done for example by B. Jacob.? It 
is impossible to see for what purpose such a story could 
have been invented. 

The chief objection brought forward by Jacob, namely that 
the passage above mentioned represents the translation as 
having come from Jerusalem, has no real force; it is indeed 
said to have been made at Jerusalem: but the name of the 
translator (Avoiwayos WroAeacov) at once suggests an Egyptian 
Jew. That the translator was an Egyptian Jew bas been elabor- 
ately proved by Jacob himself, though his arguments are not 
all equally conclusive. 





1 [Cp Toy, ‘Esther as a Babylonian goddess,' New World, 
6130-145:] 

® Cp Br. Meissner in Z2DMG 50296, Harman the chief, the 
father of the gods worshipped by the heathen of Harran on the 
27th of the month Tammiiz (Fihrist, 323, ¢1) has hardly any 
connection with the Haman of Esther. 

3 Das Buch Esther bei den LXX, (Giessen, 'go), p. 43,0 (= 
ZATW W279 f7), 
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The Greek test is found in two forms which we shall 
here call A and B (the and a respectivelyof Lagarde); 
they diverge considerably from one another, but the 
text of B [a]is, as arule, derived from that of A [8], 
the changes being due to careless and arbitrary copyists. 

Only in a few cases does B [a} appear to have preserved older 
readings than the existing MSS of A[f], Here, as in other 
books of & we occasionally find corrections in accordance 
with the Hebrew text, which were introduced by scribes at an 
early period, ¢.g., “Ag[o]unpos (B) from yyywnx, instead of the 
doubtless inexact *Apraképens of the translator, and Ovacriy (B) 
from ‘ny}, instead of ’Agrév. 

The tendency, so common at the present day, to 
overestimate the importance of @ for purposes of text- 
ual criticism is nowhere more to be deprecated than 
in the Book of Esther. It may be doubted whether 
even in a single passage of the book the Greek MSS 
enable us to emend the Hebrew text, which, as has been 
mentioned above, is singularly well preserved. 

A very small number of such passages might perhaps be 
adduced, if the Greek translation had come down to us in its 
original form ; but, as a matter of fact, the text underwent early 
and extensive corruption, so that now it is possibly worse than 
that of any other canonical book in the OT. 

Of great importance are the additions. They fall 
into two classes—(a) Hebraistic pieces, intended to 

10. Its ad. supply the lack of religious sentiment (a 

; lack which must have been felt at an early 

ditions, period; cp above, § 4) or to explain diffi- 
culties—e.g., Mordecai's refusal to prostrate himself 
before Haman. 

Thus we read, in glaring contrast to the original sense of the 
book, that Esther consented with great reluctance to become 
the wife of the uncircumcised king. To this class belong the 
fallowag pieces—the prayer of Mordecai (31) the prayer of 
Esther (4), the expansion of the first interview between Esther 
and the king (5), the dream of Mordecai (1) and jts interpretation 
(7). All this may once have been in Hebrew ; but the hypothesis 
is not probable. 

(2) Pieces written in the Greek rhetorical style-—viz., 
the two epistles of the king (2 and 6). 

Here it is stated, among other things, that Haman was a 
Macedonian and desired to transfer the supremacy from the 
Persians to the Macedonians (613; cp 6g). From this passage 
the term ‘ Macedonians’ has found its way into other parts of 
the book 5 the allusion doubtless is to the hitter enmity which 
there was between the Jews and their Graeco-Macedonian neigh- 
bours, especially a Alexandria. 

In addition to these, we find a few shorter interpolations. 

The form of the book which lay before Josephus 
(about go A.D, ) was mainly identical with A [8]; but it 
11. Josephus’s contained a few older readings, some 

text of which may be traced in B [a]. All 
% the longer interpolations except two 
were known to Josephus. 

Had he heenncquainted with the two which refer to Mordecai's 
dream he would have had little difficulty in adapting them to 
the taste of his educated readers. However it would not of 
course be legitimate to conclude from their'absence from'the 
text used by Josephus that the two pieces were necessarily 
lacking in all other MSS of the same period. Moreover there 
are in Josephus's account some small additional details. A 
few of these he may himself have invented, in order to point the 
moral of the story; but since there is at least one (relating to 
Esther 222; cp Ant. xi. 64 [Niese, § 207]) which does not 
appear in our texts of the LXX., and yet can scarcely have 
originated with him, we may infer, with tolerable certainty, 
that the copy of Esther used by Josephus contained some 
passages which are found in no extant Greek MS. 

All these materials Josephus treats with his usual 
freedom, softening down or omitting whatever was 
calculated to give offence to educated Greeks and 
Romans. 

Such arbitrary transformations were quite in keeping 
with the unhistorical character of the book. Very 

tes similar tendencies showed themselves 

= Epa among those Jews who spoke Semitic 
8 * dialects : but as the original test of 

Esther was here preserved from alteration by reason of 
the place which it occupied in the sacred canon, the 
additions and embellishments were confined to the 
Aramaic translation, or else formed matter for separate 


1 Large Arabic numerals are here used to denote the chapters 
of the additional pieces, as distinguished from the original book. 
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works. The additions to the original and literal Targum 
sometimes refer to the same subjects that are treated in 
the additions to the Greek text, though neither work 
has borrowed anything from the other. Some of these 
pieces are of considerable interest, and they are all very 
characteristic of Rabbinical Judaism. 

Not infrequently the interpolations violate our notions of good 
taste and contain much that is at variance with the original 


book. There are moreover lengthy digressions which have no 
real connection with the subject. 


In the so-called Second Targum such digressions are 
,especially common, but they occur in the First also. 

The two Targums sometimes differ substantially from one 
another in matters of detail (thus y310, 116, is, according to the 
cone, the wicked Haman, according to the other, the wise Daniel, 
which latter view appeais also in the Talmud, Meg. 12.6); but 
they have very much incommon. The relation between them 
cannot be accurately determined until more is known of the 
MSS, which are said to offer great variations of text. Some 
interesting embellishments of the story of Esther, similar to 
those in the Targums and sometimes exactly agreeing with them, 
are tu be found in Bab. Talm. Afeg. 10 77) 

The reception of the Book of Esther into the canon 
occasioned so much discussion that a few words may 

«2, be allowed on the subject in addition 

13. Canonicity. to what has been ad under CANON 
($457). Solate as the second century after Christ a 
distinguished teacher, Rabbi Samuel, pronounced Esther 
apocryphal (Afeg. 7a). These theoretical objections 
had no practical effect; indeed among the mass of the 
Jews the story of the Jewish queen and the Jewish 
prime minister has always enjoyed a special reputation 
for sanctity. With respect to Greek-speaking Christians 
it may be mentioned that Melito of Sardis, for example, 
does not reckon Esther among the canonical books (see 
Eus. H# 426). The Latin Church, since the time of 
Jerome, has rejected at least the later additions. The 
majority of the Syrian Christians went further still. 
Jacob of Edessa (about 700 A.D.) treats Esther as 
apocryphal (Wright, Catalogue of Syr. MSS in the 
Brit. Afus., 598b). The lists drawn up by the Syrian 
Monophysites do not include it in the canon; hut. we 
have no right to infer that the book was never read 
or used by the Christians of Syria. Aphraates (about 
350 A.D.) regards it as an authority, and it is also 
found in ancient MSS, such as the famous Codex Am- 
brosinnus (edited by Ceriani), which, however, includes 
several other books universally reckoned uncanonical. 

The Nestorians alone appear to have had, down to modern 
times, no knowledge of the book whatsoever. (Luther formed a 


very just. opinion of the Book of Esther; but whilst freely ex- 
pressing his disapproval of it he retained it in the canon. Since 


that time it has been regarded as canonical by Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic nations.) See Jaub. ‘of. crt, 241 
(go); Kuenen, Oxd.@), 551.7% 5 Zimmern, ZATW, 0241, 
"go)3. Wildeboer, Esther, in Nowack’s HX; Toy, ‘Esther as a 
abyl. Goddess,’ New Would, G 130-145. See also references 
above, and cp Purim. Th. N. 


ESYELUS (ucyHAoc [B*A]; H cynoAoc [Be], 
loHa IL), 1 Esd. 18RV=2 Ch. 358 JEHIEL, 7. 


ETAM (D0'Y arran [BA]-m [L]). 

1. A town of Judah, mentioned by the Chronicler 
(2 Ch. 116; aerave [A] asa» [B*]}) as one of the cities 
of defence built by Rehoboam. In the order of enu- 
meration it is placed between Bethlehem and Tekoa. 
It also occurs in & of Josh. 15 59a (atraye [A]; cp Di. in 
Zoc.) with Tekoa, Ephrath or Bethlehem, and Phagor 
(mod. Faéghar between Bethlehem and Hebron). Ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ant. viii. 7 3 )it was at Etam (y@ap), 
two schoeni from Jerusalem, that Solomon had his well- 
watered gardens (cp BATH-RABBIM). This points to the 
neighbourhood of the modern village of Avzds, half-an- 
hour S. from Bethlehem, where on the south side of the 
Wady Artas there are some ruins. The lowest of the 
so-called Pools of Solomon, not far off, is fed from 


1 Sal. Posner, Das Targunt Rischon zu dem biblischen 
Buche Esther (’95) gives no great results but (p. 5) a useful 
review of the midrashic literature. Cp W. Bacher, ‘Eine 
siidarabische Midrasch compilation zu Esth.’ (AZGW/, 41450 7°) 
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a source that is still known as ‘Ain ‘Atan. 
buITs, § 3 ; ETAM ii. 

2. A Simeonite town, grouped with AIN (¢.v., 1), 
Rimmon, Tochen, and Ashan (1 Ch. 432), which Conder 
would identify with Khirbet ‘Aitiin, 8 or 9 m. S, of 
Bét Jibrin. But is the name py y correct? It is not 
given in Josh. 197, and is probably a corruption of a 
partly effaced ny py if so, En Rimmon, which follows, 
is an unintentional dittogram, inserted by a corrector 


(Che.). (Pesh. in Ch. gives qasio Erno pee) 
Bertheau takes a different view (see ETHER). 


3. Etam is again mentioned in an obscure genealogy 
in 1 Ch. 43 (atrau [A], yr. [L]; the name Jezreel alone 
is familiar) where post-exilic families living around the 
Judzean Etam (see above, 1) are apparently referred to. 

For the MT pnpy a" nby (oS700 mwarépes rap. [L]) various 
emendations have been proposed :{@)} to read +45 instead of sn 
(after GBA), (6) to read +a +23 (so RV), or (©) to restore pbx 
poy sx ain ug (see Ki. SBOT). A simpler reading is ;$y 
Doy ‘aN; see SHELAH, I. S. A.C. 


ETAM, ROCK OF (012 95D, utam[BA] 11. [L], 
AITAN [Jos. Ant. v. 88]). It was ‘in the fissure of the 
rock of Etam’ that Samson is said to have dwelt after 
burning the fields of the Philistines (Judg. 15811). The 
place was evidently in Judah, and was farther from 
the Philistine border than Lehi (v.9), Since there was 
a Judahite town of the same name (see ETAM, I) it is 
reasonable to suppose (with Stanley, Guérin, Wilson, 
etc.) that the narrator located Samson’srock there. It 
does not follow that more precipitous cliffs may not be 
found elsewhere. We have no right to begin with 
selecting the most striking rock, and then to identify 
this rock with Etam. 

It is not likely that there were two Judahite places called 
Etam. We therefore reject the claims of the great rock near 
‘Artaf known as the ‘Arak Isma‘in (in a wady which is the upper 
continuation of the Wady es-Sarar}, though the physical con- 
ditions perfectly fit the requirements of the story (PEFQ, April 
1896, pp. 162-1643 Schick ZDPY, 1887, pp. 131 #-). ‘The 
cave is approached by descending through a crack or fissure in 
the very edge of the cliffs overhanging the chasm of Wady 
Isma‘in, The crack is scarcely wide enough to allow one person 
to squeeze through ata time. It leads down to the topmost of 
a long series of rudimentary steps, or small artificial foot-ledges, 
cut in the face of the cliff, and descending to a narrow rock 
terrace running along the front of the cave, and between it and 
the fragments of massive wall (belonging to an ancient Christian 
coenobium).’ So writes Hanauer (PEZAQ, April 1896, p. 163) 
who in October 1885 guided Schick, the well-known architect: 
to the spot. Such descriptions help us to understand how 
legends like that before us grew up. 

See also Hanauer (PEFQ Jan. 1886, p. 25), and especially 
Schick, ZDPV, 1887,p. 131% Against Conder’s identification 
of Etam with Beit ‘47a (cp Baed.() 161) see Wilson, Smith’s 
DB} 11004, and Schick, of. e¢t. Cp Leni T.K.C. 


ETERNAL, ETERNITY. For the abstract term 
‘ eternity’ there is no word either in O’THebrew or in 
NT Greek.2 Four times, however, the word occurs in 
AV; and thrice in RV. 


(a)1 S. 1529, ‘Also the eternity (m3) of Israel will not lie’ 


(AVmg.), The rendering of E V is * strength’ ; on the renderings 

of the Vss. see Driver's note. EV suggests 

1, OT ‘victory,’ to which RVmg. adds ‘glory.’ The 

References, Tg. suggests that the text is corrupt (see Cbe. 
JQR April 1899). 

(6)Is. 57 x5, ‘the h$b and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’ 
(EV after © [6 xarorxdy rov aidva} Vg.); Iv ]3e, This vaguely 
grand idea lies outside the biblical conceptions. Most scholars 
(including Del. Di.) prefer ‘that dwelleth for ever’—d.e., who 
is not subject to change (cp Ps. 10227). 

(c) Jer. 1010, ‘heis the living God, king of eternity’ (AVms.} 5 
abdiy 709 (Theodot. BacrAeds aidveos). Here the true sense is 


‘aneverlastingking (EV). Jer. 101-16isa post-exilic insertion 3 
the belief in the eternity of God’skingdom was the foundation 
of the belief in the eternity of the people of Israel. 


See CON- 














1 GA substitutes in v. 8 (for év rpuparg ris wétpas) rapa TO 
xeadsieo ev ro omndaio; cp Eus. ytap. rapa 7G xeyndppw (OS 
35583 cp 122.0). : e 

2 In MH there aye two terms worthy of mention :—n¥Nx3 
and MDP (eg., OWT MDP, the eternity of the world, a 
philosophical tenet rejected by the Jewish teachers)., 
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(2) Mi. 52 [1], ‘whose goings forth have been frem of old, from 
the days of eternity’ (AV™g.; cp @ huepav aldvos) ; noiy 2D. 
RV substitutes in the mg., ‘from ancient days’ : both AV and 
RV give ‘from everlasting’ in the text. The old interpreters 
connected this with the ‘eternal generation of the Son’; Keil, 
while rejecting this view, still sought to maintain the essentials 
of orthodox tradition, and found a reference to the pre-existence 
of Christ and the revelations of Christ to primitive men. His- 
torical sense compels us to assent to RVmg- 


(e) Is. 96[5] * Father of Eternity’ (RV™8-), JY °38. In the 
text RV (like AV) has ‘Everlasting Father.” (Nc.aA rarhp rod 
wéAdovTos aidvos, Sym. warhp aldvos, Aq. marhp ér:). if this 
is correct, it must mean not ‘possessor of the quality of ever- 
lastingness’ (an nn-Hebraic use of the term ‘father’), but ‘one 
who cares perpetually for his people, like a father’ (cp Is. 2221). 
The reading may, however, be incorrect (cp FATHER, and see 
SBOT Is, 210; Heb. text, notes, 89, 195). 

(Y) Eccles, I1z, ‘he hath set eternity in their heart’ (RVmg.). 
On this rendering, which is hardly natural, see EARTH 1, § 2(4). 

Though, however, there is no abstract word for 
eternity, the conception of the endlessness of God 

and of persons or objects protected b 
2. OT Con- | P , Od P y 

im is not wanting. Earlier genera- 
tions did not dwell on the thought 31 the 
catastrophe of the exile forced men to ponder upon it; 
theyfound it not onlya source of comfort but also the basis 
of an eschatology. From the far-off past to the far-off 
future (abiy-ty ndiye Ps. 902; cp. 4113 [14], Yahwe 


was their God. So Dt. 8327 (op wmbx ‘the ancient 


ceptions. 


God’; in thelfline, abiy nya ‘everlasting arms"; cp 
Dr. in foc.). So too Is. 4028, abiy vaby ‘an everlast- 
ing God’ — an instructive passage. because it shows how 
concrete the Jewish conception of eternity was,—-‘He 
faints not, neither is weary.‘ Eternity meant the most 
intense life. Hence later, ‘life’ and ‘eternal life’ 
came, in the mouth of Jesus, to be synonymous (see 
eg., Mt. 1916 77). Thus, havihg Yahwé as a shepherd, 
the faithfulcommunity could look forward to a perpetual 
duration for itself; ‘ this God is our God for ever and ever’ 
(Ps. 4814), to which, unfortunately enough, MT gives as 
a||line, ‘he will be our guide unto death’ (ny-by).2 Or, 
to put it in another form, God’s loving-kindness (the 
bond between him and his people) would never fail 
(Ps. 1061 and often). 

It is a poetical extravagance, however, when the mountains 
and hillsarecalled ‘everlasting’ (Gen, 49 26 where IY “I\n should 


be Ty 1 (Di. ete.] 1 to diy npzz) : so Dt. 3315, Hah. 36. 


Is. 5410 assures us that ‘the mountains may depart, and the hills 
be removed’ (cp Ps. 462[3]). So in Ps. 8928[29]A Yahwé’s 
covenant with David, and in Ecclus. 4515 his covenant with 
Aaron are said to be ‘for ever,’ and also ‘(as lasting) as the days 
of heaven.’ It was no secret, however, that the heavens would 
pass away (Is.344516, Ps.10226 [2 1). It is only God whose 
years can absolutely ‘have no end 7 S. 10227,28)). 


Thus we get two Heb. terms for endlessduration : cayngryldl 


and (2) ayibl. The two terms are combined in Ty wbiymy 

Is. 4517), ‘toages of continuance’8= ‘world 
3. Heb. Terms. ie ae (EV). To these we must add 
«) 5S} and (@) pvp? TR. (a) Diy, ‘age,’ can be used in a 
limited sense, as when a slave who refuses to leave his master is 
said to become his servant ‘for ever,’ py b eis Tov al@va) or 
when a loyal subject says to the king, ‘Let my lord live for 
ever.’4 So, in strongly emotional passages, nbiyb ‘ for ever,’ 





1 In Gen. 2133 (Jo) we read that in Beersheha Abraham 
invoked Yahwé as D7'Y 78 (i Ged¢ aldéycos, EV ‘the Everlasting 


God’). If the text is right, this should mean ‘the ancient God’ 
(Ba., von Gall) and the writer will imply a reproof to some of his 
contemporaries (cp Dt. 29 26[25}] 3217). ‘ Everlasting God’ is in- 


appropriate here. Most probably, however ably ‘lam should be 
11 2Y, ‘edyon (Gen. 1418-20)—z.e,, ‘Most High.’ SoRenan. [A 
similar emendation, jroy ‘mn ‘ gates ofthe Most High, maybe 
suggested for Ps.2479. The phrase ‘everlasting (or, eternal) 
God’, however, is certainly right in Is. 4028 (obiy tbs, Osds 
aidvios), and Rom. 1626 (rod atwyiov Oeod, unique in NT)}. 

2 See ALAMOTH. 

3 G, however, has simply éws rod aiéves. Perhaps we should 
read anabiy7y. 

4 Probably, however, such a phrase includes a reference to the 
dynasty of the king. Not impossibly, too, it implies a popular 
belief that kings were privileged after death tojoin the company 
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can he used of a state of things which may some day be altered 
(¢.g-, Is. 32144 3 cp 4214, where RV renders adipn ‘long time’). 

(©) M83 or 322, too, zeed not mean ‘for ever.’ We can some- 
times render ‘uninterruptedly.’ as when the psalmist, expostu- 
lating with Yahwé, says, How long wilt thou forget me (ny3) 
uninterruptedly ?' (Ps. 131 [2]). 

@ mp RIX ‘length of days,’ is of course ambiguous. 
In Ps. 214 [5] 9116 the context shows that ‘everlasting life’ is 
really meant; whether for the pious community or for the 
pious individual is a question for exegesis. So in Ps. 236 the 
‘dwelling in the‘ house of Yahwé’ spoken of is an endless one: 
where would he the happiness if death or the ‘foot of pride’ 
(Ps. 3611) could one day work a sad change? 


© ane ‘for successive generations or ages,’ |] nbiyd (Ps. 
89] [2] 4 [5] 10212 [xg] 14670 etc). ie 

In the NT we have aidvros (often), with which els 
Tov aiiva, and eis rods aiévas are to be grouped! and 

twice (Rom. l2o Jude 6) diéios. RV 
4. nr Terms prefers ‘eternal’ to ‘everlasting’ for 
and Ideas. alwyios: for didos (AV ‘eternal’ in 
Rom., ‘everlasting’ in Jude) it gives ‘everlasting.’ 
This arises from a sense that (wi aidvros in the NT is 
or may be more than ‘endless life.” pby wn, EV 
‘everlasting life’ (Dan. 122@ fwh aidvios), comes to 
mean ‘life of (the Messianic) age,’ and includes all 
Messianic blessings (so ¢.g., Jn. 315; cp vv, 35). The 
later Jewish literature preferred the expression ‘< the life 
of the coming age’ because of its clear-cut distinction 
between the p33 noiy—z. e., the present dispensation— and 
the tan apiy—i.e., the Messianic ‘age’ (cp Mk. 1030 
Lk. 1830, Heb. 25 65). See ESCHATOLOGY, §-82 f, 
also EARTH i. § 3. 

Among the notable phrases of NT are xéAaots alevtos 
Mt. 2546, RV ‘eternal punishment’ ; dAeOpos aidyios, 
2 Thess. 19, RV ‘eternal destruction’; and && 
mvevuaros alwrlov, Heb. 914, RV ‘through the eternal 
Spirit.’ On the first two compare ESCHATOLOGY, § 98. 
The phrase rve8ua alwytoy has to be taken in connection 
with the preceding phrase (v. 12) alwyla Adrpwors. The 
high priest could, according to the Law, obtain for the 
Jewish people only a temporary ‘ redemption,‘ for the 
bulls and goats whose blood he offered had but a 
temporary life; but Christ * entered in once for all by 
means of his own blood,‘ and his life is not temporary, 
but eternal, or, which is the same thing, his * spirit ’— 
his wan nn—is unlimited by time, is eternal. For 
Christ ‘has been made (high priest) according to the 
power of an indissoluble life,’ xarag divayuy fwijs 
dxatartrou (Heb. 7 16). 

Thus the word commonly used for ‘eternal’ in NT 
means (1)endless (2) Messianic. In the Fourth Gospel 
and in the First Epistle of John, however, we find a 
noteworthy development in the sense of aldpios. The 
word seems there to refuse to be limited by time- 
conditions altogether. {wt aidvtos is represented, some- 
times indeed as future (Jn. 627 1225 4r4 36), but more 
generally as already present (Jn. 173 and other pass- 
ages ; cp 11267. 851), This is akin to the view ex- 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, according to 
which the duryduecs éddovTos aldvos may be ‘tasted’ 
even now (Heb. 65). ‘Eternal life,’ thus viewed, is 
indeed % dvTws fwh ‘the life which is [life] indeed’ 
(1Tim. 619RV). It is one of the most noteworthy faults 
of TR that it substitutes for this fine reading the 
ordinary term aidévos, * everlasting,’ ‘ eternal.‘ 

T.K.C. 

ETHAM (D0N; Syr. Athdim, Ar. Ltham, Copt. 
060H and Boy@an [var. BoyOail; #7444). 

@’s readings are : in Ex. 1320, o@o [BAFL], n@ay [[1N], Aq. 
Sym. Theod., etc.; in Nu. 886, Bov@av [BAFL] for original 








of the divine ones (g*mby %3, lit. ‘sons of Elohim’). Our 
knowledge of the popular Israelitish beliefsis too slight to permit 
us ever to dogmatize about them. The influence of the neigh- 
bouring nations must however, have tended to the production 
ofa belief in the quasi-divinity of kings. 

a Note alsothe deeply felt expression eis mégas Tas ‘yeveds Tov 
ai@vos Tov aliavwy (Eph. 821), See RVmg. : 
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Bov@ap [cod. 58 in v.6}; in Nu. 338 BALom., but BabAF read 
advrot (see below). 


The second station of the Israelites at the Exodus, 
situated at the ‘end (syp) of the wilderness’ (Ex. 
1820 Nu. 336). Thus it was the last city on properly 
Egyptian ground, and therefore (being also near the 
straight road to Philistia; Ex. 1317) to be sought at 
the E. end of the Wady Tumilat and near the (North- 
ern?) shore of the Crocodile (7 imsdk} Lake. There 
is 110 proof whatever of the various identifications with 
Bir Abu-Rtk (Schleiden), Bir Maktal (Ebers; spelled 
Bir Mahdal,in Beed.), Bir Sues (Hengstenberg), places 
which are, besides, all situated in the desert, partly E. 
of the Red Sea. Why Daphnze-Tahpanhes (Brugsch), 
cannot be Etham, is shown elsewhere (EXODUS i. § 13). 
The name ony reminds us strongly of on (see PITHOM}, 
and if we follow @’s text in Num. [* =pmp]? the identity 
is very plausible (Sharpe, Wellh.). If Pithom is the 
same as modern Tell el-Mashiita, it was indeed the 
last city of Goshen, which has, at the E., room only for a 
few villages and fortifications (about ro miles to Lake 
Timsah).2 This identification therefore is highly prob- 
able. Otherwise, we might suppose a neighbouring 
place called after the same local god, Atuém, Ethom.* 
The name of this place might also have been abridged. 
This, however, is less probable, and unnecessary. Other 
Egyptological explanations cannot be upheld.4 See 
Exovus i, § 10 f, GOSHEN i, § 2, SUCCOTH, PITHOM. 

W. M. M. 


ETHAN (}0°8; ‘lasting, strong’; ai@am [BL], 


al@an [A]). 


1. An Ezrahite, whose wisdom was excelled by 


Solomon’s, 1 K. 431 [521] (yas@av [BA], 427; so also. 


in @® of Jer. 50(27) 44), The true reading of the 
passage, which of course determines the explanation, 
is considered elsewhere (see MAHOL, HEMAN). 5, 
which calls Ethan rév fapelryy (GA efpanhirynv, cp 
Pss. 88 f.), very possibly considered him to be an 


Edomite (cp Job 4217¢, @®XC), Edom being renowned 
for its wise men (Jer. 497). Tothe Chronicler, however, 
this view was unacceptable. Ethan (and not only he, but 
also the wise men who in 1K. 431[521] are mentioned 
with him) must be of an Israelitish stock. The question 
of his age, too, must be cleared up. Hence in 1 Ch. 26 
not only Zimri (or Zabdi), but also Ethan, Heman, Cal- 
col, and Dara are sons of Zerah, the son of Judah. Thus 
1 K. 431 [521] receives a thoroughly new interpretation. 
To this Judahite Ethan it is possible— possible but 
hardly probable— that the author of the heading of 


1 The prefixed 4 would not be the Egyptian article (Knobel- 
Dillmann) but A(ez), ‘house, place’ (cp PiTHom, PI-BESETH). 
@’s transliteration B conforms to the rule that Egyptian 
ftw is rendered by Gk. 8. This # (‘house’) is sometimes 
omitted, like the Hebrew equivalent Set. [As another ex- 
planation of the @ of Bovdav, H. A. Redpath suggests that perhaps 
it is a reproduction of the prep. 9 on the first occurrence of the 
name repeated in the second verse.] 

2 No argument can be drawn from the fact that the adjoining 
desert is called ‘desert of Etham’ in Nu. 338 (P), but ‘desert 
of Shur’ in Ex. 1522 (E). The two frontier places are different. 
Note especially that the strange ‘of Etham’ is omitted by @B 


(but BabAFL read abrof—i.e., D0). 


3 Pap. Anast. vi. 415 speaks of the fort(4zwez) of king Mernep- 
tah which is (at?) 7(u)-ku, ‘E. of Petom of Merneptah which is 
(at?) Fuku.’ It is not, however, clear whether this would be 
another Pithom, or, as is more natural, that built by Rameses 
II. (see WMM. As. #, Zur, 135) which would, as a royal city, 
change itsname. Onthe Thon (?) of the /¢7, Anm#., see PrrHom. 

4 The comparison with Egyptian /vz (closing) ‘fortress, fort,’ 
from the root which in Coptic becomes sdtene ‘to shut,’ is quite 
impossible. Anast. v. 201 mentions a ‘ fortress’ (Zé) near 
I(#)-ku (cp preceding note); but no city with this name can 
be found. We are equally precluded from comparing the 
Coptic 7/42, ‘to close’; with the article this would be g-¢57, 
‘the closing.’ Nayille (Pithom, 28 7) compares the name 
A-du-ma of the ‘Bedawi-tribes‘ mentioned in Anast. vi. 414, 
in which all recent writers have rightly seen the name Edom. 
The dental forbids the identification with Etham. (The alleged 
name Adima reads Kad-na ; see KEDEMAH.) Besides, Etham 
must be an Egyptian place,—not several journeys E. in the 
wilderness. 
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Ps. 89 (atOay [BN], acwar [R], adap [T]), ascribed the 
composition of that psalm. It is much more natural 
to assume that he meant the eponym of the post-exilic 
Ethan-guild of temple-singers (see 2). 

Jastrow (Bert. 2. Ass. 3, Heft 2; cp Rel, Bab. and Ass. 
519) identifies the Ethan of 1 K. 43x [511] with the mythic 
Babylonian Etana (the hero with whom the mythic eagle allied 
itself, and who took flight for heaven clinging to the eagle’s 
breast, but fell to earth with the eagle and died—unlike the 
Elijah of the noble Hebrew legend).! He assumes this largely 
on the ground that the names of Ethan’s companions in rt K. 
431 [5 11]—viz.,-Heman, Calcol, and Darda— appear to be non- 
Hebraic, and suspects that Babylonian references may also be 
found to these three names. It is a part of this theory that 
Etana, like Ethan, means ‘strong.’ Etana is not, however, 
renowned for his wisdom, and ‘Ethan’ in 1K. é¢. may be due 
to corruption (see MAHOL). 


2. (aay [in 1Ch. 1517], ae@ay [Bin 1 Ch. 151729, 
and & in 1Ch.15:9]}, son of Kishi or KUSHAIAH 
(g.v.), the head of one of the ‘ families’ which had the 
hereditary office of temple musicians and singers (1 Ch. 
644 [29] 152719) also called JEDUTHUN (g.v.). In 
appearance this is an altogether different Ethan from 
the preceding ; but the appearance is illusory. From 
a critical inspection of the narratives the truth appears 
to be this. On a re-organisation of the guilds of singers 
in late post-exilic times the authorities of the temple 
looked out for nominal founders of those guilds belong- 
ing to Davidic and Solomonic times. One older name 
—that of AsapH (g.v., 3)—-was retained ; to this two 
fresh ones—viz. Heman and Ethan (or Jeduthun)—were 
added. These names were derived from 1 K. 43: [5:2]. 

A threefold assumption was made : (1 that the persons so 
called were Israelites, (2) that they were singers, and (3) that 


they were contemporaries of David. As to (1), mtx has no 
doubt the meaning of ‘native’ (Lev. 1629), and in the headings 


of Pss. 88 and 89 @®XART renders Ezrahite’ by igpayaAle]i- 

Ss (cp GA of 1 K. 427). Asto (2) if Solomon sang to perfection, 
Heman and Ethan who vied with dim must, it seemed, have been 
eminent singers. Asto (3), a possible interpretation of z K.,2¢., 
no doubt favours the view that all three were contemporaries. 
We have seen already that it was one great object of the circle 
to which the Chronicler belonged to make the past a reflection, 
of the present. 

A little earlier it would have sufficed to make Heman 
and Ethan Israelites. In post-Nehemian times it 
was thought a matter of course that these two great 
singers should have been Levites. Hence Ethan is 
placed by the Chronicler among the Merarite Levites 
(tCh. 644). The one psalm,? however (89), which is 
ascribed to Ethan (or to the guild named after him) 
describes him simply as ‘the Ezrahite.’ Either this is 
a slip of the memory, or the old name was still regarded 
as the highest title (see 1). See GENEALOGIES i. § 7. 

3. Son of ZimmMAH and father of Adaiah in the second gene- 
alogy of AsavH,'3, 1 Ch. 642 [27] (a:@ay [B], ovp: [A], nOay [L])- 
In the first ‘genealogy the name is JoAH_(3). It is noticeable 
that in the second pedigree a certain ETHNI (g.w%.) b. Zerah 
is mentioned. This gives a new view of the relation between 
Ethan and Asaph. As Wellhausen remarks, the same elements 
occur again and again in these chapters of Chronicles in 
different connections 5 consistency would have been too great 
a hindrance to the idealism of the writer (ProZ.(4), 220 /). 

4. See Ecanus, T. K. C,—S. A. C. 


ETHANIM (O°%308, ze. ‘ [month of] perennial 


streams’; cp RIN M7 in Ph.; adamein [B], -Nera 
[A], -N [L]), 1 K.82. See MonrTH, §§ 2, 5. 


ETHANUS (z724wus), 4Esd.1424 RV, AV Ecanus. 


ETHBAAL yank, ‘with Baal,’ § 22 ; cp Itti-Bel, 
‘with Bel,’ the name of the father of the first Sargon, 


and ¢€16wBadoc, below, =byainx, ‘with him is 
Baal’; 1€@eBaad [B], 1aB- [A], t€@B.[L]), king of 
the Sidonians, and father of Jezebel the wife of Ahab 
(1K. 163rf). 

According to Josephus (¢. 4%. 118; quoting Men- 
ander), Eithobal (Ei@dé Banos), a priest of Astarte, placed 
himself on the throne of Tyre by murder, 50 or 60 
years after the time of Etpwuos or HIRAM (g.¥., 1). 

1 See Maspero, Dawn of Civ., ©8 7; Harper, Beit. 2, Ass. 
2agt hr Acad., Jan. 17, March 2x 1891, 

‘A ascribes Ps. 88[87] also to Ethan (aca). 
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With the same writer (Ant.viii.182) we may safely 
identify this king with the Ethbaal of 1 K. 

* Sidonians' is used in the wider sense for ‘ Phmnicians.' The 
name also occurs on the Taylor-cylinder as Tuba'lu (king of 
Sidon), KB29: >cp M‘Curdy, Hist, Proph., Mon, 2276. See 
PHENICIA. T.KC. 

ETHER (7Y), a place in the Negeb of Judah, men- 
tioned between Libnah and Ashan (Josh. 1542, 18ak 
[B, see below], a@ep [AL]), but also assigned to Simeon 
(197, 1e@ep [B], Be. [A], ecep [L]). It is evidently 
the Athach to which, according to MT of 1 S. 8030, 
David sent a part of the spoil of Ziklag, and @® actually 


reads .6ax= ny in Josh. Zc. 

In Josh. 197, however, &, like MT, supports ‘Ether.’ Inf 
list of Simeonite villages in x Ch. 432 Eertheau is of opinion that 
Ether (which he prefers to Athach) is represented by Etnm. 
This, however, As probably a mistake (see Eram i., 2), Ether 
is a corruption of Athach, which is most certainly represented in 
x Ch. (Ze.) by Tochen, and Etam can be accounted for otherwise. 

Possibly both Athach and Tochen are corruptions of 
a third word— Anaboth. See ANAB, ATHACH. 

LT.K.C. 

ETHIOPIA in EV is the equivalent of Y95, repre- 
senting the Al@cor/a or Al@éiomes (originally ‘burnt,’ “2., 

1. Form ‘dusky-faced ones') of G, and the 4£thiopia of 

f Vg. 5; as rendering the name of the son of Ham 

of MAME. (Gen: 106-8 1 Ch. 18-10), yyy is always transliterated 
(CusH} xous, xov8 [E Gen. 107], Chzs); ‘wid, ‘Ethiopian,’ 
Jer. 1823, etc., RV 'Cushite'in Nu, 121(G At@.dmieaa), etc.; see 
Cush i. § 2, CUSHI, 3. The Hebrew name is found also in Ass. 
Kasu 31 in Persian trilingual inscriptions, Bah. A#&« is rendered 
by Pers. Kustyd, 'the Cushites.'| The Semites, evidently, bor- 
rowed the name from Egypt. There the earliest form is in dyn. 


x2, K3¥ (like pixn)2; later the defective orthography X¥, KH,3 is 
common, but even the Coptic form €600Q), €60)4) (Boh, 
€9WQ)), written ‘k¥in Demotic and later hieroglyphics (rexvars 
in Gk, transliteration as proper name), ‘Ethiopian,’ betrays the 
middle consonant by the euphonic Aleph protheticum, pointing 


to Zk’eXi), The Semitic form comes from a late vulgar pro- 
nunciation ds, which omits the middle radical.4 


In the time of dynasty rz the name Kush seems to 
have designated a tribe occupying southern Nubia. 
2. Meaning As far aS: we an Geternnne the territory 
af.pama of the tribe in question,® it began some- 
in'Egypt. what N. of the ‘second cataract. About 
1500, the annals of Thotmes III. still 
retain the traditional distinction of N. and S, Nubia as 
Wawaet (a name not much known after reo B.c.) and 
(0) but 6s, the larger part of the country, then 
commonly gives its name to Nubia in general. 

Later, Z&()o%, *Kushite,' completely displaced the earlier 
term wéhésd (2.e., Eastern-African, including Hamites as well 
as Negroes, although used by preference of the most character- 
istic African race—z.¢., the Negro—exactly as the Gk. Ai@éow). 

The Hebrew writers too knew that Kush was the 
country S. of Egypt (Judith11o), beginning at SYENE 

ig [g.v.], or, more exactly, above the 
3. In Palestine. island of Philes. How far S, it ex- 
tended in the vast regions on the White and the Blue 
Nile, they knew of course as little as the Egyptians. 
Whilst the Greeks, however (e..¢., Homer), had the most 
erroneous ideas on the position and extent of Ethiopia 
(sometimes they extended it as far as India !), the Pales- 
tinians, like the Egyptians, clearly distinguished Kush 
from the African coasts of the Red Sea (Punt or PUT, 
g.v.). The list’ of provinces of Darius I. even dis- 
tinguished Aus, Put, and the AZaszya tribes (Egyptian 
Mazoy) named between these two. Kush, therefore, 
must be limited to the Nile valley and not be identified 
geographically with the vague Greek term Ad#oria.® 


1 Once K#u, Knudtzon, Gedete an den Sonnengott, no. 68. 


a 
CS LD 2100. Petrie, Season, 340—#35%, 
a) 
3s UN 


Abyd, 3926, etc. 
| 
or 
4 A hamzeh, to adopt the terminology of Arabic grammar. 
= Cp Brugsch, 4Z '82, p. 30 
6 To apply the term to Abyssinia is strikingly erroneous, for 
Abyssinia was never subject—and hardly even known—to the 
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[Themeaning of 'beyond the rivers of Cush’ (Is. 181 Zeph. 3 10) 
is not altogether clear. Both passages appear to he very late ; 
they cannot be used as authorities for the geographical views of 
Isaiah and Zephaniah. In Zeph., Z¢., we must render 
“frome beyond,’ implying that the region beyond the streams of 
Cush was one of the most distant points from which the dis- 
persed Jews would be restored to Palestine. We cannot how- 
ever, say that Cush is always distinctly represented as bne of 
the remotest countries. It is mentioned quite naturally in con- 
nection with Egypt in Ps. 68 31 [32] Is. 203 5 Ezek. 304 Nah. 39. 
(Whether Ps. 874 Is. 433 45 14 may be added, is matter for in- 
quiry.) Great caution is necessary in discussing the references 
to Cush (see CusH i., § 2, CUSHAN, Cusur, 3). ore than one 
ethnic name seems to have been written yj3; hence the distress- 
fag confusions which have arisen. On the difficult prophecy in 
which the Ethiopian Cushites appear to be described (Is. 18) 
there is difference of opinion ; cp Che. $807 (saiah, Heb.), 
who recognises the corruptness of the text and seeks to correct 
it; see also CusH i., § 21. 

The Egyptians knew the country in earliest times 
under the name fxd, ‘ the South’ (also Axs¢?), using 

Pi Wawat originally of a central district. 

4. History. It was not exactly tributary;+ but the 
pharaohs sent trading expeditions thither—e.g., one with 
300 asses of burden to Ama(m}, near, or S. of, Khartiim 
(EGYPT,, § 47). They derived much of their timber for 
large ships from the forests of central or S. Nubia, or 
even had the ships built on the spot with the assistance 








Fic. 1.— Head-dress of Ethiopian king. After Lepsius. 


of the Nubian chiefs. In war-time these chiefs furnished 
thousands of archers to the pharaoh. This barbarous 
Negro country, therefore, seems to have been completely 
under Egyptian influence. Its conquest was undertaken 
by the kings of dyn. 12 (EGypT, § 50). The «'6s¢ 
people, now first mentioned, seem to have been more 
warlike than the tribes of the N. (Wawat), so that 
Usertesen III. had to fix his strongly fortified frontier 
at Semneh (about 21° 2' N. lat.). Though apparently 
independent during the Hyksos period, Nubia was again 
made subject after 16008,¢, by 'Ahmose (Ahmes) I. 
and his successors, and remained so down to about 
1100 B.C. The southernmost traces of an Egyptian mili- 
tarypost have been found at Ben Naga (Naka), near the 
sixth cataract (see EGYPT, after col. r208, map no. 1); 
and slave-hunting expeditions may have extended even 
more to the §, The Nile valley seems to have been con- 
tent to remain tributary without giving Egypt trouble. 
The many wars in ‘ vile Nubia’ (A¥ gs¢} were probably 
merely slave-hunting expeditions in the S., or punitive 
raids upon the rapacious desert-tribes (the Anti or 
Trog(l)odytes® in the N., the Mazoy (or Masoy) near 
Sennar (see above)). The banks of the Nile, therefore, 
were covered not only with military forts bnt also with 
temples and Egyptian colonies. Although the Egyptian 
elements were absorbed without leaving many traces in 
the language or the racial type, the country became to a 
certain extent civilized. The government was in the 
hands of a viceroy (residing ‘at the holy mountain’ in 


kings of Egypt or of Napata-KdS. Thegeneral Greek expression 
(rendered /tedppeyd) was limited to Abyssinia by the scholars of 
Aksnm, a ‘limitation that has caused very great confusion in 
modern literature. 

1 An official says, ‘ Never could any work be done (beforeme) 
in the region around Elephantine with only one war-vessel’ 
(inscr. of 'Una,' 1.41). The earliest expedition recorded is that 
of king Snefru(t) of dyn. 4, who is said, on the stone of Palermo, 
to have brought 7000 men and 200,000 animals as booty from 
Ethiopia. 

2 Mariette's results, however, in his Listes Géographiques, 
rest on absurd identifications of the names recorded by Thute 
mosis 111. 

3 ©Trogodytes' seems better attested than 'Troglodytes.' 
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Napata)? who had the title ‘royal son of Koé&.’? 
The tribute and products of the country mere chiefly 
gold (rarely, wrought gold), precious red stones, ostrich 
feathers, leopard skins, cattle, live monkeys, ivory, ebony, 
some incense, etc. (cp Herod. 3 97114). 

We find Nubia an independent kingdom in dyn. 22. 
It seems that the high-priestly family at Thebes when 
yielding to the power of the Tanitic pharaohs (EGYPT, § 
61/. ) had fled to the southern provinces 


eee Price f and there founded an independent state. 
ingéom Of Tn few countries of antiquity was the 
Ethiopia, 


theocratic ideal of thepriesthoodrealised 
as completely as in this new ecclesiastical kingdom of 


i 





Fic. 2,—Ethiopian queen, Roman period. After Lepsius. 


Napata. Every affair of state was directed by oracles 
of Amon; even the king was elected from certain royal 
descendants in a way very similar to that described in 
1S, 1019, and ifthe priests were dissatisfied with the king, 
they simplycommunicated to him an oracle that he should 
leave the throne (or even commit suicide).? The priest- 
hood seems to have enjoyed a weaith quite dispropor- 
tionate to the resources of the country. No wonder 
that the discontented Egyptian priests of later times 
described pious Ethiopia to the Greeks (especially 
Herodotus) as the most ideal of lands, where people 
lived in unexcelled orthodoxy, and, consequently, in 
Utopian wealth and power. This new kingdom does 
not seem to have extended very far up the White Nile; 
its frontiers in N. Kordofan and Sennar are unknown ; 
the nomadic desert-tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea could not be tractable subjects. Thus it does no* 
seem to have included much outside of the narrow Nile 
valley from Philze to Kharttim, which is a poor country, 
not admitting of much agriculture. With such meagre 
resources, Kush could never hold its own against united 


Egypt. The unfavourable political conditions of Egypt 
however, allowed the king of K6S to occupy S. Egypt 


1 Wpt, NVéy, aname meaning in, the laneuage of the country 
something like ‘hank of the river. For the incorrect identifi. 
cation with Fidy See MeEmpuis, 

2 Strangely his province seems sometimes to have included 
the frontier districts of Egypt as far as Hileithyia (el-Kab). 

8 The best account, with a few exaggerations, of this strange 
state of things is found in Diodorus. singular fact is that the 
king’s mother’ was for the most part co-regent—a trace of the 
matriarchy so prevalent in E. Africa. 
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with Thebes soon after 800 B.c., and king P‘anhy could 
even attempt to subjugate the rest of the disunited 
counties, about 750 (see EGYPT, § 65; on the more suc- 


cessful conquest by Sabakd, on Sabatako [or Sebichos?] 
and T(ajharké [see TIRHAKAH], 74., €66@). Nah. 39 
refers to this period; Jer. 469 Ezek.3804 (885, very 
strange) refer to Ethiopian mercenaries in Egypt rather 
than to the past period of the 25th dynasty. ZERAH (5) 
and So (gg.v.) do not belong here. The strange 
anomaly of Nubia as a great empire, which even tried 
to stop the progress of Assyria in Asia, did not last 
very long. For the Ethiopians to hold even Egypt 
was too hard a task. The last attempt to regain it 
was made by Tantamen? in 667. He tells us in a long 
inscription how, encouraged by a dream, he easily 
conquered Egypt to Memphis; but he does not tell 
of his subsequent defeat. The ascendancy of dyn. 
26 shut the Ethiopians out completely. 

On several cases of unfriendly contact with the Ethiopians 
under Psametik (I. and II.#) and Apries, see Ecypr, §§ 67-69. 
The kings Atirunras, Asparuta (circa 600 Bc.) and several 
named P’anhy are mentioned. One surnamed Arura was 
dethroned by Harsidt(ef); these two kings and their successor 
Nastasen(n), who records great victories over the southern 
peoples, reigned about 400. During the whole Persian period 
the kingdom of Kush was tributary to the Persian kings (cp 
Esth. 11 8A), having been subjugated by Cambyses in 524. 
The Ptolemies also had at least a strong influence in Napata. 
Under Ptolemy 1¥.# king Frkamen(Epyayévys) had the courage 
to refuse the abdication demanded of him by the priests, and 
broke the power of the clergy by a great slaughter in Napata. 

The southern residence Meroe (Eth. originally 
Berua; cp mod. Begeraute?) came more into pro- 

3. Merod minence from the time of Ergamenes 

54, at (who was not, however, the founder). 

48 capltal. On the loss of the Dodekaschcenus dis- 
trict (ending at Pnubs or Hierasycaminus) 4 to Ptolemy 


= 
wm 





ms 


After Hoskins. 


Fic. 3.—One o the pyramids of Meroe. 


V. Epiphanes (fragmentary report of the war in Agath- 
archides), see Egypt, § 71. The kingdom now sank 
more and more in culture (art, architecture, hiero- 


1 Written Tanwati-Amen jin Assyrian pronunciation, Tan- 
damani; ina Greek tradition disfigured to Tementhes. Kipkip, 
where he fled according to Agur-bani-pal, cannot he identified. 

2 The war of Ptol. I. Soter with the Blemmyans (Diod. iii. 52 
is a strange confusion of the interior and the coast of Ethiopia), 
the Nubian tribute (?)at the coronation of Ptol. 11., the imitation 
of Ptol. III,’s name by Erkamen and his successur Azahramen 
prove this. 

3 See Mahaffy, Eup. of fhe Prod, 273, on the emendation of 
“Ptolemy II.” 

4 This district paid tithe to the Isis of Phila, and seems to 
have formed, sometimes, a kind of neutral zone between Ethiopia 
and Egypt. 
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glyphic inscriptions, become indescribably barbarous) 
and in power. An attack on Egypt' by the one-eyed 
queen Kandake (see CANDACE) caused her defeat by 
C. Petronius in 24 8.c., the Roman occupation of the 
Dodecaschoenus, and the destruction of Napata. This 
shattered the weak empire, and although Nero's spies 
exaggerated in reporting that Meroe was in ruins (some 
later buildings are found there), only a shadowy remnant 
of the old kingdom seems to have subsisted on the Blue 
Nile. 


It may be mentioned that the Egyptiansfigured the inhabitants 
of Kush as negroes— among them a minority of reddish-brown 
(.e., Hamitic?) tribes. The settled Cushites 
Ethnology of the independent period seem to have been 
of Nubia, ‘ather pure negroes (contrast Gen. 106), most 
‘probably akin (but not all directly) to the modern 
Nuba (not to the Hamitic Bedja or Beda), who speak a language 
of the Nilotic3 type. The population of the southern part may 
have been somewhat different. Certainty as to this depends on 
the decipherment of some inscriptions in as yet unknown char- 
acters,4 and representing evidently the vernacular language in 
opposition to the Egyptian writing of the priests. The Romans, 
after Augustus, speak only of the independent tribes of the 
Nubez or Nobades on the Nile, the rapacious Blemmyes and 
Megabari in the East. They gave much trouble to the Romans, 
who had to subsidise the Nobadians. Beginning with the latter 
they were converted to Christianity only in the sixth century: 
In the district around the ruins of Meroe arose the Christian 
kingdom of Aloa.6 This and the Nobadian kingdom held their 
own against the Mohammedans down to the Middle Ages. 


W. M. M. 

ETH-RAZIN, AV Ittas-Kazin (})32 MAY; TroAIN 
KaTacem[BI, tr. kacim [A], Kat Cin [L]), a landmark 
of the frontier of Zebulun, mentioned after Gath-hepher 
and before Rimmon-methoar (Josh. 1913). If AV is 
right in taking the final letter in »ny as radical, we might 
with Halévy (/As., 6th ser., 8552) render ‘ Athé is lord’ 
(cp the deity Athé in ATARGATIS); but the form of the 
Hebrew name is open to suspicion (cp@). The nn in 
mmy may be due to the neighbourhood of my. Most 
probably we should read -y ‘city (of),' following @®4 ; 
perhaps too psp; ‘ magistrate,’ should rather be »xp,— 
z.e,, Kasiu, an old divine name. The same name may 
be probably found in Hirata-Kazai (or Kasai} mentioned 
by Aé&ur-bani-pal in his celebrated campaign into 
Arabia ; see Gottheil, /BZ 17210 f. ('98). For traces 
of deities in place-names cp BENE-BERAK, and see 
NAMES, §9 77 T. K. G-S. A. C. 

ETHMA (ooma [B]), 1 Esd. 935 AV=Eazra 1043 
NEBO (4). 

ETHNAN (}]NN, § 10; cenNnwn’[B]}, conaadi [A], 


€ONAN[L]), 'son' of Ashhur, a Judahite (1 Ch. 47). per- 
haps representing the Judean city ITHNAN (Josh. 1523). 


ETHNARCH, (c@NapyHc), EV ‘governor,’ lit. 
‘ruler of a nation,’ a title applied to Simon the Mac- 
cabee (IMace. 1447151 f- ;cpJos. Ant. xiii. 66), also to 
ARCHELAUS [g.v.], and in 2 Cor.1132 to the * governor’ 
of DAMASCUS [g.v., § 13] under ARETAS. In the last 
case the €@vdpx7s is really the head of the tribal territory 
bordering on Damascus,8 the political organisation of the 


Nn 





1 Caused most probably by the interference of the Roman 
governor in Ethiopian affairs, The first governor of Egypt, C. 
Cornelius Gallus, in an inscription of 29 B.C. (SBAW, 1896, 
Pp 476) boasts 'recepicse in tutelam' (the Greek version only 

in alliance’). the king of Ethiopia, and to have established a 
ruler (4yannus) of the Triacontascheenus in Ethiopia—ie., of 
the part reaching to about the second cataract. 

2 See W. M. Miller in Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia (94) ; Schaefer, AZ 33114 (95). 

3 The nearest linguistic relatives of the Nwb& are the 
mountain negrnes in E. Kordofan; then come the Barea and 
Kunama on the Abyssinian frontier. 

4 Some inscriptions in a simplified hieroglyphic system are so 
barbarous that it is still disputed whether they are to be con- 
sidered as Meroitic in language or merely as bad Egyptian. 

5 Formed by Bedja elements—to judge by some fragmentary 
inscriptions. 

6 The Nab. yxp is well known asa personal name; that it was 
also a divine namk appears from the Ar. “4éd-Kusai (cited by 
We. GGA, '99) p. 245). 

7 Perhaps an instance of the pronunciation R=; cp Del. 
Assyr. Gr. 43 (Ki. SBOT). 

8'For actual examples of é@vépxys in this sense from Gk. 
inscriptions in the Hauran, etc., see Schiir. $4, Ar, Ze, 
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Nabatzeans being 'primarily tribal (Schur. SA. X%.’99 i; 
cp District, n. The head of the Jewish community 
in Alexandria also had the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Avzt, 
xiv, 72), and Origen (£9. ad Afric., ap. Schur. G V7 1 534 
2150) speaks of the Jewish Ethnarch in Palestine in his 
own day as ‘differing in nothing from a king.’ See 
ISRAEL, § 77; GOVERNMENT, § 29; DISPERSION, §§ 
7-9. 

ETHNI (*208), a Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch. 6 4x [26] 
(a@aner [BA] H@ania [L]) =JeaTeRar, RV JEA- 
THERAI, 1 Ch. 621 [6] (UNS? 52 1e@ple]i [BAsL]). 
See ETHAN, 3. 


EUBULUS (eyBoyAoc [Ti. WH]) joins Paul in his 
greeting to Timothy (2Tim.421}, The name is not 
met with again; it is somewhat unaccountably absent 
even from the lists of the ‘ seventy disciples' compiled 
by Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus. 


EUCHARIST 


I. Accounts of Institution IfI, Early Christian usage 


-3), §$ 14). 
II, siG hho vce in accounts aot arattels (§ 15). 
& 4-6). : Agape (8§ 16, 18). 
O@$8i7-x4bws in NT Dawel$Smentg)f Euchar- 


Non-canonical writings (8§ rx-13). 
I. Accounts of [ustitution, —Two distinct narratives 
of the institution of the Lord's Supper or Holv Eucharist 
are found in the Synoptic Gospels. 


1. Institution : We may take first the account given 


Mk. and Mt. by Mk., setting beside it the modified 
reproduction of it in Mt. 
Mk. 1422, Mt. 2626. 


And as they were eating 
He took bread blessed 


and brake and gave to 
them and said = 
Take : 


this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 
thanks 

and gave to them, 

and they all drank of it : 

and he said to them =: 

This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed on 
behalf af mgny. 


Now as they were eating, 

Jesus took hread and blessed 
and brake and giving to 
the disciples said = 

Take, eat: 

this is my body. 

And taking a cup he gave 
thanks 

and gave to them, 

saying : 

Drink ye all of it = 

for this is my blood of the 
covenant which for many is 
shed for remission of sins. 


The insertion of the command 'eat,' after ‘take,’ is 
probably due to a desire to lessen the abruptness. The 
change of the statement ‘they all drank of it’ into the 
command 'Drink ye all of it' is parallel with this. 
Both changes may be due to liturgical use, as also the 


addition of ‘ for remission of sins." 


2. Lk. and Paul. 


with that of Paul. 
Lk. 22 17. 

And he received a cup and 
gave thanks and said = 

Take this and divide it among 
yourselves; for I say unto 
you, I will not drink from 
now of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God 
come. 

And he took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and gave 
to them saying = 

This is my body 

[[which is given on your behalf: 
do this unto my remembrance. 

Also the cup likewise after 
supper, saying = 

This cup (is) the new covenant 
in my blood, (this) which on 
your behalf 1s shed]]. 


The words 


in double brackets 


We may next compare the nar- 
rative of Lk., setting it side by side 


1 Cor. 1123. 


He took bread and gave 
thanks and brake and 
said = 

This is my bod 


y 
. which (is) on your behalf: 


do this unto my remembrance. 

Likewise also the cup after 
suppes, saying : 

This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood; 


do this, as oft as ye drink (it), 
unto my remembrance. 


are regarded by 


Westcott and Hort as no part of the original text of Lk. 
They are termed by them a ‘western non-interpolation,' as 
having been interpolated into all texts except the western. 


@ 


They are absent from Codex Bezee and several old Latin MSS 
‘te i, c) ; others (6, e), as well as the Old Syriac (ez sin), show 








1 Apparently a conflation of yp) and yy 
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a dislocation of the passage which points to original omission. 
Internal evidence supports the omission. The words spoken over 
the second cup contain an awkward juxtaposition of words from 
1 Cor. with words from Mk. (76 worypiov . » »év TO aiparé pov, 
7d trép SuGv éxxvvydpevov): it is difficult to ascribe this to so 
careful a writer asLk. ‘The interpolation of these clauses into 
all Greek MSS (except D) is doubtless due to harmonistic 
tendencies, and was perhaps facilitated hy liturgical usage (cp the 
harmony in the English Prayer Book of words from the three 
Gospels and 1 Cor.). 


A remarkable accession of evidence has come to us 
from the Teaching of the Apostles; for there the order is 
the same as in the shorter text of Lk. (‘ first, concern- 
ing the cup' chap. 9). The cup is mentioned before 
the bread in 1 Cor. 10z6; but we cannot lay stress on this 
in face of Paul's formal statement in 1125. 

We must accordingly regard the accounts in Lk. 
and in z Cor. as wholly independent of each other. 
We have thus three lines of tradition : (1) that of Mk.; 
(2) that of Paul, in which the words both for the bread 
and for the cup are somewhat varied, and the command 
is added : * Do this inremembrance of me’; (3) that of 
Lk., in which the blessing of the cup comes first, with 
variations in the words spoken, whereas for the bread 
the words (apart from the omission of ‘ Take’} are the 
same as in Mk. 

The Fourth Gospel does not record the institution of 
the Eucharist; but its chronology of the Passion differs 

from that of the Synoptic Gospels in a 
yoda point which has an important bearing 
Bel, upon the Last Supper. In this Gospel the 
death of Jesus synchronises with the killing of the 
paschal lamb ‘ towards evening' on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan: so that the Last Supper falls on the day 
before the Passover. According to Mk. (= Mt. Lk.) 
it was ‘on the first day of unleavened bread, when they 
sacrificed the Passover' (14r2} that Jesus sent two dis- 
ciples to make preparation for the paschal meal; and, 
“when evening was come,' he sat down with the twelve. 
With regard to this discrepancy we may perhaps be con- 
tent, for the purpose of the present discussion, to accept 
the position defended by writers so divergent as Westcott 
(Jntrod. to Gosp., 340.7.) and Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Litt. 
des Urchrist. 12x10 ff ['93]), and regard the Last Supper 
as taking place on the day before the Passover (cp 
CHRONOLOGY, § 547). We have early evidenceto show 
that the Eucharist was soon regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the redemption effected by the death of Christ 
(1 Cor. 1126), and that Christ himself was spoken of 
as the Christian's paschal lamb (1 Cor. 57). Such 
interpretations may have led to the actual identification 
of the Last Supper with the paschal meal, and so 
have affected the chronological notices of the Passion. 
But it is hard to feel confidence in an explanation which 
sets aside the chronological statement of the Synoptic 
Gospels for that of the Fourth Gospel only. 

Il, Sitgnificance.—In view of this uncertainty, and 
for other reasons, our conception of the original institu- 
4, Thanksgiving tion must not be dominated by the 

al consideration of the elaborate cere- 
ata me . monial of the Passover celebration. 
Such a consideration belongs rather to the subsequent 
development of the Eucharist as a Christian rite. 
Here we must confine ourselves to the simpler formulae 
which are known to have accompanied the ordinary 
Jewish meals. Thus at the present day (Daly Prayer 
Book, with transl. by C. Singer: 287 [’91]} the following 
blessing is said over the bread : ‘ Blessed art thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the, Universe, who bringest 
forth Bread from the earth,' and before drinking wine : 
"Blessed art Thou, . . . who createst the fruit of the 
vine.’ It is probable that such words as these are implied 
in the statements ‘ He took bread and blessed,’ and ‘ He 
took the cup and gave thanks.’ 


This supposition is confirmed by the earliest extant formule 
of the Christian Eucharist. In the Teaching of the Apostles 
(chap. 9,4) we find certain thanksgivings which are clearly of 
earlier date than the manual in which the; areembodied. Two 
of these are respectively 'concerning the cup' and ‘concerning 
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the broken bread'., the third is to be said at the conclusion of 
the meal. Their language suggests that they are Christian 
adaptations of Jewish graces ; and it is worthy of note that they 
survived as Christian graces, after the Eucharist had ceased to 
be a meal, and had become a distinct act of worship with an 
elaborate liturgy in which these primitive formule have left but 
scanty traces (Ps. Athan. ¢¢ vixg. 12-14). 


We see then that the Eucharist had, in its earliest 
form, an element in common with the ordinary Jewish 
meal, which was sanctified by thanksgivings uttered 
over the bread and over the cup. This element is 
expressly recognised in all the narratives of the institu- 
tion. The chief point of distinction is that here these 
acts of thanksgiving came, not at the beginning of the 
meal, but during its progress and at its close; and that 
they were accompanied by utterances prompted by the 
unique circumstances of the Last Supper. 

If we take merely those portions of the words of 
institution which are certainly common to two or more 
of the three lines of tradition, we see that, whereas the 
bread is interpreted simply as the body of Christ with 
no further explanation, the cup is directly explained of 
the ‘ covenant’ made by Christ's death. The words of 
institution, even apart from premonitory warnings, in 
themselves pointed to death—'my body . .. my 
blood'; and the more clearly, in that the blood of a 
covenant was not life-blood flowing in the veins of the 
living,“ but life-blood shed in sacrificial death. If the 
first utterance, then, signified: At this moment of 
parting I give you in the fullest sense myself; the 
second further signified: My blood is:being shed to 
unite you in a covenant with God. 

The second utterance as it stands in Mk. (rodré éorw 

ov K clear} 
5. Idea of recall: he . neve aera in Ex 
covenant. 546.3 - 

“Moses took the blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and 
said : Behold the blood of the covenant (i8od 7d alpa rijs 
§va6j«ys), which the Lord hath covenanted with you concerning 
all these words' (cp Heb. 920 1029). Therefore, just as in 
Mt. 1618 Jesus emphatically adapts to his own use a familiar 
term—'I will build my Ecclesia” (see CHURCH, § 2)—so here, 
in reference to the Mosaic covenant on Mount Sinai, not in 
reference to the Passover in Egypt, he declares : This is my 
blood of the covenant. 

Accordingly we are justified in accepting the words 
in Mk. as more nearly original than those in 1 Cor. 
(‘This is the new covenant in my blood'). The 
Pauline phrase introduces the word 'new' into the 
place already filled by the emphatié pronoun 'my,' 
the ‘new covenant’ being perhaps an interpretation 
necessary for Gentile Christians. 

The symbolism of eating and drinking is accordingly 
combined with the symbolism of a covenant made by 

Messiani sacrificial blood-shedding. Thus are 
6. arena. brought into combination two character- 

Telerence. istics of the Messianic idea : the feast of 
the Messianic kingdom, and the sacrificial death of the 
Messiah himself. The feast appears in many passages 
of OT prophecy; and there is reason to think that it 
had received a spiritual, not merely a literal, interpre- 
tation; even as the manna and the water in the 
wilderness were regarded as symbols of the Messiah. 
Moreover, the popular conception of the Messianic 
kingdom included a marvellously fruitful vine and an 
extraordinary abundance of corn (cp Fragm. of Papias 
in Iren. v. 333 which rests on earlier Jewish tradition ; 
see Apoc. of Baruch, 29, ed. Charles, 54). If then, at 
the moment, the death of Jesus was beyond the com- 
prehension of the disciples in spite of his frequent 
references to it, yet there may have been a side of 
his strange action and utterances which appealed to 
them then, —the conception, namely, of the Messianic 
feast, in which they should spiritually feed upon the 
Messiah himself, the spiritual corn and the spiritual 
vine. It is certain, at any rate, that Jesus added in 
reference to the cup an allusion to his drinking the new 
wine of the kingdom of God. The Teaching of the 
Apostles embodies a similar thought in the significant 
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expression in which it gives thanks for ‘the holy vine oi 
David’ (chap. 9). 
Whatever conception these acts and words conveyed 
to the disciples at the time, the events of the following 
days may have helped them to see i 
7. The words i Ee ift of P 1 ai a 
enigmatic. them the gift of a personal union wit 
* their Lord at the very moment of parting, 
and the gift of a union with his sacrifice of himself. 

That the acts and words are capable of yet further interpreta- 
tions must have been part of the intention with which they were 
spoken; for had their meaning ended here, they would have 
been spoken otherwise, so as to exclude the possibility of 
interminable disputations. As it is, the very diversity of their 
interpretation in the history of the Church seems to be a token 
that they were so framed as to wait for a fuller comprehension. 
Something of that comprehension is found in Paul ; something 
too in John. 

Paul, in this as in so many other instances, arrived 
at his interpretation through the exigencies of his 

special mission. His task of welding into 
wlll he Jewish and Gentile el led 
of Paul. °° the Jewish an entile elements le 
* him to develop the conception of the 
corporate unity of all Christians. Food has ever been 
the token of unity—the bond of equal intercourse. 
Refusal to take food together is the symbol of exclusive- 
ness and caste distinction. The Jew could not, by the 
later Pharisaic ordinances, eat with the Gentile. If 
Christ were for Jew and Gentile alike, the Eucharist, 
the feast of the new and all-inclusive ‘ covenant,’ must 
be the common meal of Jew and Gentile. This in 
itself must have given it to Paul a special significance. 

Again, to Paul with his doctrine of the one man— 
the one body with many members—a new vista of 
thought lies open. The one body is the whole Christ : 
‘ so also is the Christ’ (1 Cor. 12:2) : ‘ we are members 
of his body' (Eph. 530}. Now the word of the Eucharist 
was: ‘This is my body’ (not ‘This is my flesh’). 
Thus the Eucharist was the sacrament of corporate 
unity in Christ. The single loaf, broken into fragments 
and distributed among the faithful, was the pledge and 
the means of their intimate union : ‘We are one body : 
for we all partake of the one loaf’ (1 Cor. 1017). 

The sin of the Corinthian church lay specially in 
their scranibling over the Supper of the Lord, each 
making it ‘his own' supper, and not waiting for others : 
note in 1 Cor. 1lzo f. the contrast between ‘ the Lord’s’ 
(kuptaxdy) and ‘his own’ {td:0v). They wholly failed to 
grasp the truth of the one body : thus, in a real sense 
(even if this does not exhaust the meaning of the 
words), ‘not discerning the body.’ 

That to Paul the body is at one moment the Church, and at 
the next the Christ, is no contradiction in his thought, but 
rather a kind of refusal to distinguish 2 the Church and Christ 
are to him ‘not twain, but one’ (cp Eph. 531.4). Augustine is 
truly Pauline when he says of the Eucharist, ‘Be what you see, 
and receive what you are’ (Sera, ad Infantes, 272). 

Paul‘s conception comes out strikingly in the sequence of 
verses in 1 Cor. 10164 2° The loaf which we break, is it not the 
communion (or fellowship) of the body of Christ ? For one loaf, 
one body, we the many are : for we all of us partake of the one 
loaf.’ That is his practical comment on ‘This is my body.’ 

When we turn to the Fourth Gospel, the much- 
debated question arises whether the sixth chapter has 

any direct reference to the Eucharist, either 

9. Of the 5, enticibatl h f 

y way of anticipation on the part of Jesus 

Eguse himself, or in the reflective exhibition of his 

* teaching by the writer. 

The absence of all mention of the institution of Christian 
baptism or of the Eucharist stands side by side with the emphasis 
Iaid in the third chapter on the absolute necessity of a new 
birth by water and the Spirit, and in the sixth on the absolute 
necessity of feeding on the flesh and blood of Christ. In each 
case the answer to the enquiry, How can this be? is a simple 
reassertion of the necessity without any explanation to guide 
the inquirer : and in each case words are spoken of the ascension 
of Christ into heaven, and of the need of faith if these things 
are to be grasped at all. 

We may securely say that the two discourses deal 
with the same spiritual things as underlie respectively 
baptism and the Eucharist : and we cannot doubt that 
the evangelist’ sown interpretation of the two sacraments 
must have followed the lines laid down in these dis- 
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courses. This being so, the controversy above referred 
to sinks to a position of secondary importance. 

We may take it, then, that to the evangelist the 
special signification of the Eucharist lay in the intimate 
union with Christ himself, which we have already seen 
to be involved in the words—and particularly in the 
first word—of the institution. The saying ‘I am the 
bread of life’ is the converse of the saying ‘ This (i.e., 
this bread) is my body.’ In each case the meaning is = 
You shall feed upon myself: you shall enter into a 
union, which is nothing less than identification, with me. 

If Paul is, as always, impressed with the corporate 
aspect of truth, the Fourth Gospel is concerned with 
10. The two the mystical union of the individual with 

views a his Lord : ‘ He that eateth my flesh and 

‘traste: i drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and 
Tin him’ (Jn. 656). 

To Paul ‘This is my body! is almost inseparable from the 
thought ‘ His body are we. In Paul’s narrative ‘This is my 
blood of the covenant ' appears as Thiscupis the new covenant 
in my blood.’ The thought of the new people of God is each 
time uppermost in his mind. He finds its unity in, the body: 
he finds it again in the new and universal ‘covenant. 

In the Fourth Gospel the interpretation of the Eucharist is the 
same as if its words had actually run = ‘This is my flesh,’ ‘This 
is my blood.’ The flesh and blood are the full life 2 their com- 
munication is the communication of eternal life (Jn. 654,74). 

Paul is practical and sees truth in his effort after corporate 
unity. The Fourth Gospel is contemplative : the writer is 
interpreting a past of half a century ago, which yet to him is an 
eternal present; but he is thereby in a sense isolated. 

The two sides of truth are not opposed but com- 
plementary — the mysticism of the individual and the 
mysticism of the corporate life. They both alike find 
their full expression and realisation in the sacrament 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 

The Church of the post-apostolic age shows strangely 
little indication in its dogmatic teachings of the influence 

of the peculiar conceptions of Pauline 





rH Ath ber or of Johannine teaching. This is 
early WIILETS ? tye generally, and the history of the 
Clement. doctrine of the Eucharist presents no 


exception. The words of the institution, constantly 
repeated as they probably were, formed the only 
comment on the significance of the sacrament.' There 
was no attempt to explain them : they were as simple 
as words could be—‘ This is my body,’ ‘This is my 
blood.’ They were the formula which expressed the 
fact : no metaphysical questioning arose; no need was 
felt of a philosophy of explanation. 

Paul’s special position as the uniter of Jew and 
Gentile had ceased to need justification or even assertion. 
The Church— so far as its literature has survived to us 
—was a Church of Gentile Christians. Jews indeed 
formed apart of it, but an insignificantpart, not destined 
to influence directly its future development. John’s 
special position was necessarily peculiar to himself: 
there could be none after him who had ‘seen and 
handled’ as he had. A new age had begun, with its 
own situations and exigencies : and it was not an age 
which called forth developments of Christian philosophy. 

The £pistle of Clement does not employ the Eucharist, 
as Paul had employed it, as the starting-point of an 
argument for unity. The spiritual significance of the 
Eucharist is not emphasised; but the way is being 
prepared for its becoming the central act of Christian 
worship, and so comparable with the sacrifices of 
Judaism. It is regarded as ‘the offering of the gifts’ 
of the Church (chap.44), and it is surrounded already, 
it would seem, with liturgical accompaniments of prayer 
and praise (chap.59 #). 

In the Didacké the Eucharistic formule (chap.9 /-} 
differ in thought and phraseology from anything else in 

: the book: their colour is probably 

12. Didaché. derived mainly from Jewish ritual, 
though their language is in several points Johannine. 
The three thanksgivings are addressed to the Father : 
the only reference to Christ is in the phrases ‘ through 
Jesus thy servant’ (thrice), ‘through thy servant,’ and 
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«through Jesus Christ.’ It is noteworthy that none of 
these names occur in the rest of the book, where Christ 
is always (except in the baptismal formula) spoken of 
as ‘ the Lord,'— a title reserved in the thanksgivings for 
the Father. 

Thus, negatively, there is no expression of any 
feeding on Christ : there is not even a mention of 
‘body,’ or ‘flesh,’ or ‘blood.’ There is no sense of 
the Eucharist as a means of corporate unity. The 
future union of the now scattered ecclesia is prayed for 
with an allusion to the gathering together of the scattered 
particles of wheat into one loaf. This is a conception 
radically different from Paul's teaching of the unity of 
believers as partakers of the one loaf. 

Positively, we note the prominence of the idea of 
thanksgiving : its subject-matter being ‘ that which has 
been made known through Jesus Christ’-—viz., the vine 
of David, life, knowledge, faith, immortality. The 
nearest thing to any positive blessing in the Eucharist 
itself is in the clause: ‘Food and drink thou hast 
given to men. . « andtous thou hast granted spiritual 
food and drink and life eternal through thy servant.’ 
From this we may perhaps conclude that the Eucharistic 
elements were already regarded as spiritually nourishing 
and so producing immortality. 

It is convenient to notice at this point the view of the 
Eucharist which belongs to the later period of the composition 
of the Didacheé itself. The Eucharist is that 'holy thing' which 
may not be given to 'the dogs ’—z.¢., the unbaptized (chap. 9). 

Confession of sins and a forgiving spirit are essential pre- 
liminaries, ‘that your sacrifice may be pure,’ 'that your sacrifice 
be not. defiled’; ‘for it is that which was spoken of by the 
Lord; In every place and time to offer to me a pure sacrifice’ 
(chap.4). Though the word 'sacrifice' is thus used, however, 
there is no exposition of a sacrificial view of the Eucharist— no 
indication that the 'elements' were regarded as forming a 
sacrificial offering, or that the Eucharist was in any way con- 
nected with the sacrifice of Christ. Indeed this last conception 
would be wholly foreign to the atmosphere of the Didaché. 
Yet the language both of this hook and of Clement's epistle was 

reparing the way for an interpretation of the Eucharist in the 
figne of the sacrificial worship of the Old Testament. 

The Epistles of Zgnatius emphasise the Godhead and 
the manhood of Christ in face of a docetism which 
practically denied the latter. Thus 
Ignatius' whole view of life is sacra- 
mental : everywhere he finds the spiritual in closest 
conjunction with the material We are accordingly 
prepared to find in him a mystical exposition of the 
Eucharist. 

The second main stress of his teaching is laid on the 
threefold order of the ministry. As the Eucharist is 
the central function of the bishop's ministration, it 
stands out as the symbol and means of the Church's 
unity. 

Thus we find in Ignatius something of the Johannine 
and something of the Pauline conception of the meaning 
of the Eucharist. In each case, however, there are 
serious limitations : Ignatius grasps only so much as 
the needs of his time make him feel the want of. 

Taking first the thought of the Church's unity, we have in 
Philad, 4 ‘Be yecareful therefore to observe one Eucharist : for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup for the 
unity of his blood : one altar precinct, as there is one bishop 
together with the presbytery and the deacons.' We miss here 
the Pauline conception of union through partaking of the 
broken pieces of a single loaf. The centre of unity is the one 
Eucharistic service of the one bishop with his presbyters and 
deacons, making the one altar precinct. The connection of the 
bishop with the Eucharist is elsewhere strongly emphasised : 
€.g.,Sneyra, 8: ‘Let that be accounted a valid (BeBata) Eucharist, 
which takes place under the bishop, or him to whom he may 
give commission,’ etc. 

The mystical meaning of the Eucharist comes out in such a 
passage as Sweyrn, 7: ‘They abstain from Eucharist (or thanks- 
giving) and prayer, because they allow not that the Eucharist is 
the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, (that flesh) which suffered 
for our sins, which the Father raised up. They therefore that 
gainsay the gift of God die in their disputings.’ The thought 
of the Eucharist as counteracting death comes out still more 
plainly in Zfes. 20 2‘ Breaking one bread, which is the medicine 
of immortality, a preventive remedy that we should not dig, but 
live in Jesus Christ for ever. In Ros, 7 we read : 'I desire 


the bread of God (cp #/kes.5), which is the flesh of Jesus 
Christ . » «and as drink I desire his blood, which is love incor- 
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ruptible.’ In 7v@2Z, 8 :'in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, 
and in love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ.' These 
last two passages are characteristic of the manner in which 
Ignatius keeps interchanging abstract and concrete ideas. 

The parallel with Jn. comes out especially in the terms 'the 
bread of God' and 'the flesh (not the body) and blood'; but 
the ‘life eternal’ of Jn. is here limited to immortality. 

Ill. arly usage.—In the ‘first description of the 
believers after Pentecost we are told that 'they sted- 

‘ fastly continued in the teaching of the 
14. corn apostles and the fellowship, the breaking 

practice, or bread, and the prayers’ (Acts 242). 
Here ‘ the breaking of bread’ is a part of the expression 
of * the fellowship’ which charncterised the new society. 
Immediately afterwards (v. 46) we read : ‘day by day, 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread house by house (or ‘ at home,’ a7” 
otxov).’. The numbers were already so large as to make 
a single united Eucharistic supper out of the question. 
It is probable that in these earliest days every meal at 
which Christians met would be hallowed by Eucharistic 
acts; and we can scarcely doubt that such would be the 
case with the daily common meal by which the Church 
supplied the needs of her poorer members (Acts61; on 
this subject see COMMUNITY OF Goons, § 5). It may 
be right to distinguish, however, between the Eucharistic 
acts which lent a sacredness to such common meals, 
and the formal Eucharists for which the Church as- 
sembled at stated times. 

Of the more formal Eucharists we have an example 
in Acts207 at Troas, where the Christians ‘ came to- 
gether on the first day of the week to break bread.' 
Their Eucharist was preceded by a long discourse from 
Paul and followed by yet more speaking ‘until the 
dawn' (wv. rr), as the apostle was bidding farewell to 
the church. In 1 Cor. 1117 % we have again the 
Eucharist proper —' when ye come together év éxxAyola," 
z.e., solemnly assembled as the Church. The fault of 
the Corinthian Eucharist was, as we have seen (§ 8), 
that each made it ‘ his own supper' (rd técov detrvor) 
rather than 'the Lord's Supper’ (xupiaxdy Setrvor), 
by greedily scrambling for more than his share. Paul 
does not suggest any change in the method by which 
the Eucharist is attached to a public meal; he only 
calls for orderliness. Yet the possibility of such abuses 
must have led the way to change, even if other elements 
had not soon begun to work in this direction (see 
below, § 17). 

The Corinthian Eucharist had parallels on its social 
side in the Greek world. Guilds and burial clubs had 

15. Greek ie stated suppers; and the wealthier 

ownsmen found many occasions of invit- 
parallels. ing their poorer neighbours to a feast, as, 
for example, at the time of a funeral and on fixed days 
after the death. From such public entertainments 
Christians were debarred by reason of their connection 
with idolatrous worship ; but it is likely that the Chris- 
tians themselves in a Greek city would have similar 
suppers on somewhat similar occasions; and the 
wealthier members of the Church would thus entertain 
the poorer from time to time. Such snppers, though 
not Eucharists in the strict sense, would be accompanied 
by eucharistic acts. 

Hence would appear to have originated the Agape, 
or charity suppers, which are not always distinguishable 
from Eucharists. Theyarereferred to in 
Judexz (cp 2 Pet. 213); and some light 
is thrown upon the reference by the custom, mentioned 
in the Didaché (chap.11)}, of allowing the prophets ‘ to 
order a table’ (dpifew tpdregav)—a custom sometimes 
misused for selfish ends. 


In Ignatius, Swyrn. 8, it is forbidden 'to baptize or to hold 
an agape (aydanv motetv) apart from the bishop.’ It does not 
follow from this passage that agape and Eucharist were with 
Ignatius convertible terms 5 if the agap& required the presence 
or sanction of the bishop, a jortiori this was true of the 
Eucharist. 


It is commonly said that 
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Eucharist from the agapé, or (if they were already 
tan, Separated) the discontinuance of the 
17, Separation latter, was made, in Bithynia at any 

of eucharist. rate, in consequence of an edict of 
Trajan forbidding clubs; but Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
(4g. 96) does not bear this out. 

The renegades who described to him what their practice as 
Christians had been, had not merely desisted from attendance 
at the Christian common meal ;they had abandoned the faith 
altogether. The faithful, on the other hand, had desisted from 
nothing, as far as we know; there is no proof that they had 
abandoned the later meeting and retained the earlier. Accord- 
ingly this correspondence throws no light on the relation between 
the Eucharist and the agape. 

The causes which tended to separate the Eucharist 
from a common meal were mainly four. 

(a) The increase of numbers made the common supper more 
and more difficult in itself, and less and less suitable for the 
solemn celebration of the united Eucharist. 

(8) Disorders, such as those at Corinth, were always liable to 
recur where a large number of persons partook freely of food 
and drink. Theordinances made at a later time(see the Canons 
of Hippolytus ; ed. Achelis, pp. 105-111) for the quiet conduct 
of the agapé show that there were dancers of this sort to be 
guarded against. 

(c) The liturgical accompaniments of the Eucharist underwent 
a great expansion. Even in the time of Clement of Rome (c.rca 

A.D.) we find an elaborated intercession and a long form of 
thanksgiving in use, 

(d) As the symbol of the Church’s unity the Eucharist became 
restricted to occasions when the bishop or his deputy was 
present to celebrate it. In this, and in every way, it increased 
in formal solemnity, and became less compatible with acommon 
meal. 

These causes were doubtless at work to varying 
extents in different localities; in one place the issue 
would be reached more quickly than in another. 

It is noteworthy that Clement’s epistle makes no mention at 
all of the supper; and the next notice that we have of a Roman 
Eucharist clearlyleaves no place for it. This is Justin Martyr’s 
full description (A fod, 165-67), which shows a ritual already 
developed and containing all the main elements of the later use. 

If we seek the grounds of the liturgical development 
of the Eucharist, we must begin from the mention of 
>the covenant,’ which, as we have 
seen,.‘is found in both the Synoptic 

development. and the Pauline narratives of the in- 
stitution. Here we have at once a link with the sacri- 
ficial ideas of Judaism. Although it is to the * covenant’ 
of Ex.24, not to the Passover, that reference in the 
first instance is made, the Passover associations also 
probably attached themselves to the Eucharist at a very 
early date. Moreover, before the first century had 
closed, a Roman writer could speak of the Christian 
ministers as ‘offering the gifts’ (Clem. #%. 44}, and 
the passage of Malachi about the ‘ pure sacrifice’ was 
soon interpreted of the Eucharist (Did. 14; Just. Dial. 
28,41; Iren., Tert., Clem. Alex.). Paul had received 
as a tradition coming ultiniately from Christ himself the 
command, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ and had 
declared that in the Eucharist Christians ‘showed forth 
the death of the Lord.’ 

Thus the conception of a solemn remembrance of 
Christ’s death held a foremost place in the earliest 
times, and the interpretation of that death as sacrificial 
gave a second sacrificial aspect to the Eucharist. The 
word ‘remembrance’ (dvdmvyows) was afterwards in- 
terpreted in a ritual sense of ‘memorial’ in view of 
certain passages in which it was so used in the LXX. 

It was a natural consequence that, when the Jewish 
ritual system was annulled at the destruction of the 
temple, a Christian ritual was developed with the 
Eucharist as its centre. 

The agapze, on the other hand, lost more and more 
their semi-eucharistic character. They became in some 

places occasions of unseemly riot or mere 

ae excuses for wealthy banqueting ; and 
Clement of Alexandria, at the close of 

the second century, is already indignant that so lofty a 
name should he given to them, and complains that 
© Charity has fallen from heaven into the soups’ (Ped. 


ii. 15). 


18. Liturgical 
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Thus the original institution underwent a twofold 
development, according as the liturgical or the social 
character of it came to predominate. In the one case, 
the supper itself disappeared, or was but symbolically 
represented by the consumption of small portions of 
bread and wine; the spiritual significance was empha- 
sised, and the Eucharist became the centre of the 
Church’s worship. In the other case, the supper was 
everything, and the eucharistic acts which accompanied 
it were little more than graces before and after meat ; 
the spiritual significance had passed elsewhere, and, 
though under favourable conditions the agape still had 
its value and lingered long, it had no principle of vitality 
left, and its place was filled in time by more appropriate 


methods of charitable assistance. 

Among recent critical monographs may be mentioned : Har- 
nack‘s Brod und Wasser (Texte u, Unters. vii. [g2])3 
Jiilicher’s ‘Znr Gesch. d. Abendm.’ (in Theol, Abhand?. Ged? 
cated to C. v, Weizsicker, ’92)5 Spitta’s Zur Gesch, u. Litt, 
ad. Urchrist. 1205 %, (63); Percy Gardner’s Oryza of the 
Lords Supper (93); AF H. Thayer’s ‘Recent Discussions 
respecting the Lord's Supper’ in /BZ 18x10-131 (99) (with 
further references). J. ALR. 


EUERGETES (eyepretuc, ‘benefactor’; cp Lk. 
2225). In the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus reference is 
made by this title (originally conferred by states on 
special benefactors) to one of the Egyptian Ptolemies 
(see Ecypt, § 73). Of the two Ptolemies who bore it— 
viz., Ptolemy III. (247-222 B.c.), more commonly 
known as Euergetes, and Ptolemy VII,—~it is the latter 
who is meant (ECCLESIASTICUS, § 8), Ptolemy VII., 
Euergetes II., more commonly called Physcon (¢vcxwyv), 
began to reign jointly with his elder brother (Ptolemy 
VI., Philometor) in 170B.c., became sole king in 146 
B.c., and died in 117 B.c. In spite of the attempt of 
Willrich (Jude u, Griechen) to prove that Physcon was 
a friend of the Jews, it appears that this king’s attitude 
towards them was consistently inimical, not on any 
religious grounds, but from political motives, because 
of the support they had given to Cleopatra. To his 
reign belongs probably the main part of the Sibylline 
Oracles; see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, § 94. For 
the well-known story of the elephants (Jos. c.Ap. 25). 
which the author of 3 Macc. places in the reign of 
Ptolemy IV., Philopator, see MACCABEES, THIRD, § 5. 


EUMENES (eymenuc [ANV] _‘,well-disposed’). 
Eumenes II., son of Attalus I., and king of Pergamos 
(r97-158 B.C.), allied with the Romans during their 
war with ANTIOCHUs (g.v., I), in recognition of which 
they added to his territory all that was taken from the 
Syrians. The statement in z Macc. 88 that Eumenes 
received ‘India, Media, Lydia, and the goodliest of 
their (the Seleucidean) countries ’ is clearly inaccurate :* 
Apart from the improbability of the mention of Lydia 
by the side of India and Media, neither India nor Media 
ever belonged to the Seleucidze or tothe Romans. Both 
Livy (8755) and Strabo (xiii.42 [624]) agree that the 
territory added to Eumenes extended only to the Taurus, 
and the latter especially notes that previous to this 
accession there had not been under the power of Per- 
gamos ‘many places which reached to the sea at the 
Elaitic and the Adramytene Gulfs’ (7oAA& xwpia wéxpe 
ris Oaddrrys tis kara Tov "Edatryy xédov xal Tor 
‘Adpayurryvdv), Hence it is probable that ‘ Media" is 
an error for ‘Mysia’ (Michaelis), and ‘India’ for ‘Ionia’ 
(Grotius®), For the life of Eumenes see Smith’sDécz. 
Class. Biog. 


EUNATAN, a misprint in AV for ENNATAN of RV 
(ENNATAN[BA]) 1 Esd, 844 = Ezra 816, ELNATHAN, 2. 


1 In his account of the power and policy of the Romans, the 
writer of 1 Macc. 8 does not appear to have followed very trust- 
worthy sources icp vv. 479015 f, and see Cas. Bib. ad toc., 
also ANTIOCHUS I. . 

2 This is morkprobable than the suggested identification with 
the Paphlagonian Axed? (cp also Hom. /2.2852), By the writer 
of 1 Macc. 88 ‘Indja’ may have been possibly conceived in as 
limited a sense as Asia’ inv 6. 
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EUNICE (eynixH [Ti. WH], 


the mother of 
Timothy (2Tim. 1s), ‘a Jewess who believed’ (Acts 


16». See Timotuy. 


EUNUCH (DD, crradAwn [Gen. 8736, Is. 397], 
€YNOYxoc [usually]; in NT €ynoyyoc in Mt. 19:22, 
Acts 827 7; also the verb eynoyyizw, Mt 1922}. 
That eunuchs mere much employed in Oriental courts, 
is well known; Babylonian and Persian history is full 
of examples of their political influence (cp Herod. viii. 
105). We have no positive evidence, however, that the 
kings of Israel and Judah employed eunuchs. The 
reference in the law in Dt. 23: [2] is to those who, for a 
religious purpose, had voluntarily undergone mutilation 
(WRS af, Dr. Deut, ad loc.}. Still it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Hebrew word sér7s was used both of 
eunuchs and of persons not emasculated. It has been 
overlooked that ancient Hebrew possessed two distinct 
words p1p—one meaning ‘ eunuch,’ the other (more 
frequent in OT) meaning ‘captain’ or ‘high officer.’ 
For the former the usual etymology suffices (see Ges.- 
Buhl); the latter is the Ass. S¢-*7§ (see RAB-SARIS). 
Another form of the second pp seems to be wry, Salis, 


the still current explanation of which (see CHARIOT, § Io, 
sup. 730) is open to objection (see Di. on Ex. 147). 

By a piece of remarkable good fortune we have in 2 K.932 
positive proof that the equation O19 = ww is correct. The 
closing words of this verse are, properly, roy Ww (GL b¥o 
evvodxae abris; GB d¥o ebv.)—ie., ‘two of her captains.’ To 
Te: v there was a marginal gloss D°90 which in course of 
time intruded into the text, the consequence of which was that 
mode became corrupted into nye, and so the text came to 


be rendered (as in EV) ‘twoor three eunuchs’ (nearly so Klo.). 

In Jer. 292 ‘eunuchs’ (EV) should rather be ‘officers’ (7.2. 
‘court officers’). So EV, probably correctly, in Gen.3736 39 14 
18.815 1K, 2292K.86 241erg 2519 1Ch. 281 zCh.188 [mg. 
‘eunuch’]. In one passage {2 K. 2519] such an $ officer’ holds a 
high military post. (See GOVERNMENT, § 21.) In two other 
passages (Gen, 87 36,891) he is married. In 2K.1817 EV 
leaves Raz-saris [g.2,] untranslated. 


The Herods, however, no doubt had eunuchs in 
their courts (Jos. Ant. xv. 74; xvi. 8x), and this 
suggested Jesus’ reference in Mt. 1912.2 He gives the 
expression ‘eunuch’ a symbolical turn, and says that 
those who have entirely devoted themselves to the 
interests of the kingdom of heaven cannot satisfy the 
claims of married life. Perhaps, as Keim thinks, he 
refers to himself and to John the Baptist. See Clem. 
Alex. Ped, iii. 4; Strom. iii. 1. T.K. C. 


EUODIA (eyoAia [Ti. WH]) and SYNTYCHE 
(cYNTYXH [Ti. WH]), two women in the Philippian 
church specially saluted by Paul (Phil.42). In the 
early days of Christianity at Philippi these women had 
struggled, likeathletes, sideby side with Paul (ovv7OAno dy 
#ot), and on this ground he appeals to a certain Synzygus 
(EV ‘ yoke-fellow’—7.e., fellow-labourer) to help them, 
but in what way is not stated. From the exhortation 
“to be of the same mind in the Lord’ it has been con- 
jectured (Schwegler, Nachapost, Zettaiter, 220 f 134/.) 
that the women may have represented two parties 
inclining to the Jewish and to the Gentile type of Chris- 
tianity respectively, whilst the ‘yoke-fellow ‘ is supposed 
to be the apostle Peter. The name Euodia, however, 
at any rate, is justified by ’Evodios, the name of the 
first bishop of Antioch (cp Eus. HZ, 322; Ap. Const. 
746). AV Enodias erroneously derives evodiay (in the 
acc.) from the mase. edodlas. See Zahn, Findeit, 
1396 and cp PHILIPPIANS. 


EUPHRATES (78, eydpatuc [BADEFL], Ass. 
Purattu. For derivations see Del. Par, 169 f.) This, 
by far the greatest river of Western Asia, rises in the 
Armenian mountains. It has there two chief sources, 
one at Domli, NE. of Erzeroum, the other close to Mt. 


Ararat. Both branches trend W. or SW, till they 


1 Cp Eaypt, § 29, n. 
2 CpDalm., Worte Jesu, 1 100. 
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unite at Kebben Maden, where they form a river 120 
yards wide. Thence a south course takes the river 
towards the Mediterranean till the Amanus range and 
Lebanon bar the way and the stream follows a SE. 
course to the Persian Gulf. It is this portion, from Hit 
to the Gulf,about tooo miles through a low. flat, alluvial 
plain, that is the historical river. 


Its whole course is about 1780 miles, for 1290 miles navigable 
for small vessels. Below its junction with the Habit, still yoo 
miles from its mouth, it attains a width of 400 yards, but gradu- 
ally decreases to about zo at its mouth. Its depth is only 18 
feet by the Habir and still less at its mouth. It was always 
depleted by canals, now it loses itself in marshes. 


In May the melting of the snows in Armenia causes 
the yearly inundation. In the time of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and to a less extent before, this flood was skilfully 
applied to purposes of irrigation. The amount of 
traffic was always considerable, the river forming a 
main artery of commerce from the Gulf to the Mediter- 
ranean (Herod. 1185), The boats were of wicker, 
coated with bitumen. Trade was brisk between all the 
cities on the route, and the ships took names from their 
ports (see a list of them in 2 R. 46, No. 1, cols. v. 
and vi., and duplicates in Bezold‘s Catalogue of Kou- 
yunjik Collection B.M. sub. K. 4338a}. Ships from 
Mair, ASur, Ur, Dilmun (an island down the Gulf), 
Makan, Melubha, etc. are named. 

The Euphrates is first named (Gen. 214) as one of the 
four rivers of Eden (see PARADISE). The promise of 
dominion from the river of Egypt to the Euphrates 
(Gen. 1518) defines the ideal boundaries of the Israelite 
power (28.83 1Ch.183 1K.4er[51]). According to 
I Ch. 59 the tribe of Reuben actually extended itself 
to the Euphrates before the time of Saul, there meeting 
the Hagarites whom Tiglath-pileser 111. names as in 
that quarter (AP ii, 1010),—a still greater idealisatiou 
of history, according to critics. 

Whatever passages there may have been across the 
Euphrates in its upper course, it is clear that the great 
route by which the armies of Assyria came into Syria 
and beyond to Palestine and on to Egypt must have 
been commanded by the strong city CARCHEMISH. 
Till that fell no permanent hold was possible on the 
west. The army of Necho there met the forces of 
Nebuchadrezzar in the time of JosIAH @. The 
exiled Jews became very familiar with the river, and there 
are frequent references to it in the political and pro- 
phetic books. At the mouth of the river on its left bank 
lay the country of CHALDEA (¢.z.), inhabited by a Semitic 
race carefully distinguished from Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Arabs, and Arameans. Their land was known properly 
as the ‘sea-land' (see MERATHAIM). Above it was 
BaBYLonia ; then comes AssyRIA (¢.v.), 

In Assyrian times the Euphrates did not join the 
Tigris, and Sennacherib, when pursuing Merodach 
Baladan and his followers, made a long sea voyage 
after sailing out of the mouth of the Tigris before 
he reached their seat. The growth of the delta at 
the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris seems to 
have early excited remark. Pliny (VA 631) states 
that Charax (mod. Mokammerah) was built by Alex- 
ander the Great ro stadia from the sea; and that in 
the days of Juba II, it was 50, and in his own time 120 
from the coast. Loftus estimated that since the be- 
ginning of our era the rate of growth was about a mile 
in 70 years. The very ancient city of Eridu (mod. Adu 
Shahrein) was originally a seaport. This process of 
silting up of course gave rise to extensive salt marshes, 
called Marratu in the inscriptions (see MERATHAIM}. 

The tributaries of the Euphrates were (1) the Arzania 
which joined the E. branch before the river left the 
mountains ; (2) the small stream which ran in from the 
west below Tul-Barsip (mod. Berejzk) ; (3) the Balih, 
Bédtya, Bianya, Belias of the ancients (mod. Be/zkh}, 
that came direct §, from Harran into the Euphrates 
here flowing E.; (4) by far the most important, the 
Habur, mod. Xkééur (see Hasor}, which has several 
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ramifications on its upper course. (See map in KB ii. 
and compare map after col. 352 of the present work.) 
Fora fuller account of its physical characteristics see Chesney 
Euphrates Expedition, 1. On the antiquities add Loftus: 
Chaldea and Susiana, and Layard. On the inscriptional 
-material specially Del. Par. (passé). CHW, J. 


EUPHRATES (15; eydpatue [BAQ]). Accord- 
‘ing to Jer. 184-7 RV Jeremiah was directed to take his 
inner garment (TW&, 'ézd7= Ar. ‘izdv, « waist-wrapper,’ 
Lane ; see GIRDLE, t),} and hide it ‘by Euphrates’ 
(erach}, in a ‘hole of the rock.’ There are three diffi- 
‘culties in this view of the narrative. (1) The common 
prefix ‘the river’ is wanting; (2) the shores of the 
Euphrates are not rocky ; and (3) it is most improbable 
that Jeremiah went (and went twice) from Jerusalem to 
‘the Euphrates. 

_ The third difficulty is the least, the narrative might be only 
based on a vision (cp Jer. 1zz 13). The other two difficulties 
appear insurmountable. Bochart suggested reading Ephrath 
for Perath, Ephrath being another name for Bethlehem (so Che. 
Jer.) 333 ['83-’85]; Ball, Jer. 284 (yy. The landscape of 
Bethlehem suits, and the play on Ephrath, as if the name pro- 


phesied of Perath (Euphrates and the Exile) is in the Hebrew 
-manner. There is, however, a better solution. 


The right course is with Marti (ZDPY 31x), Cheyne 
(Life and Times of Jer. ['88} 161), and Birch (PEFQ 
“80, p. 236) to alter one vowel point, and read ANB 


‘to Parah.’ The prophet means, however, not the town 
-of that name (see PARAH), but (probably) some point in 
the wild and rocky Wady Fara (3 m. NE. of ‘Anata 
‘or Anathoth), near the abundant spring called the ‘Ain 
Fara. 


EUPOLEMUS (eytroAemoc [AXV]}, b. John, b. 
Accos (and of priestly descent, see HAKKoz, 3), one of 
tthe envoys of Judas the Maccabee to Rome (1 Macc. 
817; cp 2 Macc. 4x1). He is possibly to be identified 
with the Hellenistic writer of that name (author of 
the fragment on David and Solomon in Eus. PE 930-34) 
‘quoted by Alex. Polyhist. See Schur. Hés¢. § 33, iii. 2. 


EUROCLYDON, RV Euraquilo (eypokAyAW@WN 
{TR 61], eypakyAwn [NAB* Treg. Ti. WH]; eypy- 
KAYAQ@N [B*]}, the name of a typhoon or hurricane 
(Acts 2714). ‘The crew and the passengers thought 
themselves out of their trouble, when all at once one 
of those hurricanes from the E., which the sailors of 
the Mediterranean call Euraquilon, fell upon the island 
[Crete]. The Gregalia of the Levantines is this very 
word, just as Egripou has been produced from Euripus ’ 
(Renan, Sé, Pal, 551, and n. 1). These words sum 
up in a nutshell the general conclusion of scholars. 
Renan adopts the reading eJpaxvAwy, and the very 
plausible view of Conybeare and Howson that the nar- 
rator uses a name given to the wind by the sailors (Sé. 
Paul, 2402 n.), supporting this view by the usage of 
Levantine sailors at the present day (Gregalia is their 
word). 

If we accept this theory we cannot be surprised at the large 
number of variants (see Tregelles); the form evpaxvAwy was 
not in common use, and so was easily corrupted into evpuxavdwr, 
evpoxaAvdwy, evpaxdAvdoy, evpokdviw, evpaxnAwr, euTpaxnrwy, 
evpaxtxAwy, evtpaxodoy, while Vg. substitutes the form which, 
-on the analogy of Euronotus and Euroauster_ was to have been 
expected— viz., Euroaquilo. The earlier Edg. versions (Wyc., 
Tyn., Cran,, Gen.) considerately translate ‘North-east ; the 
Rhemish Version (1582) and the AV (1611) prefer to reproduce 
the reading of their respective Gk. texts, Euroaquilo and Euro- 
clydon. ‘East by north’ would be a more exact rendering of 
evpaxvawy or Euroaquilo. That this was in fact the wind 
.appears from the account of the effects of the storm. 

As to the meaning of TR's reading evpoxAvdwr, 
scholars have been divided, some rendering ‘ Eurus 
fluctus excitans,’ others ‘fluctus Euro excitatus.” To 
adopt the second view involves of course the rejection 
of the reading as unsuitable. 

B(3)'s reading evpyxAvder, ‘(a wind) raising a broad surge,’ 
is obviously too vague. We do not want a second merely de- 





1 See the luminous paper on this word by WRS,/OR, 1892, 
pp. 289-292.) The main points had already been given in Che. 


Jer.) 333 (’83).  Giesqbrecht, Je, 77 (94), goes back to the 
wrong rendering ‘girdle. 
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scriptive epithet after tudwrikds (EV ‘tempestuous’) —A“e., 
marked by those ‘sudden eddying squalls’ (Rnmsay) which are 
common in the autumnal storms of the Mediterranean. 

See Dissertation in Jordan Smith, Voya:eand Shipwreck of St. 
Paul, 287-292, aad, against Burgon and Miller (who vehemently 
reject evpaxvAwy), Dickson in Hastings’ D4, 5.7% T. K, C, 


EUTYCHUS (eytyyoc [Ti. WH]. ‘fortunate’),the 


young man of Troas, whose story is told in Acts 205-12. 


EVANGELIST. The designation given to Philip, 
“one of the seven,’ with whom Paul stayed in Ceesarea 
(Acts 218). 

The Gk. word ‘evangelist’ (ebayyeAcerys) is formed from 
‘evangelize’ (ebayyeAtGeoGar)—a favourite word in Lk,’s writings 
(although evayyéAroy occurs only in Acts 157, speech of Peter; 
20 24, speech of Paul), which he uses five times in connection 
with the work of Philip and others immediately after the death 
of Stephen, when the Gospel began to spread beyond the limits 
of Judaism (Acts 84172 253540). From this we see plainly what 
the function of an evangelist was in the earliest time. 


The evangelist was the man who brought the first 
news of the Gospel message. Timothy was charged 
by Paul not to neglect this duty: ‘Do the work of 
an evangelist’ (z Tim. 45). In Eph. 411 evangelists 
are spoken of after apostles and prophets, but before 
shepherds and teachers, as among the gifts of the 
ascended Christ to his Church; but we must not con- 
clude from this that the term evangelist, any more than 
that of shepherd, was the stereotyped title of an official 
class. The word denotes function rather than office. 

It is noticeable that the word is not found in the 
Apostolic Fathers, nor in the Didache ; in the latter the 
function in question appears to be discharged by apostles. 
In the time of Eusebius the word is still used in its 
earliest sense, and without reference to a particular 
office or class (e.g., Eus. AE iii. 872, and of Pantzenus 
vy. 102 f.); but already another use was current, ac- 
cording to which an evangelist was the writer of a 
‘Gospel’ in the sense of a narrative of the life of Christ: 
eg., in Hippolytus, Julius Africanus, and Origen. 

LAR. 


EVE (197), Gen. 320; see ADAM AND Eve, § 3 (4). 


EVENING SACRIFICE (Aqwa 319), Ezra 94. 
See SACRIFICE. 


EVERLASTING. See ETERNAL, and cp ESCHA- 
TOLOGY, § 82 7% 


EVI (NS), one of the five chiefs of Midian, slain 
after the ‘matter of Peor’; Nu. 318 (eyein [BA], 
eyHpe [L]); Josh. 182: (eyLe]i [BAL]}, both P, See 
MIDIAN, 

EVIL-MERQDACH (7799 DMN, evelakmapwAEK 
[B in 2 K.}, oyAarmapaday [A in Jer.], eyerAmapa- 
Aoyyoc [os. « Ag. 120]), in Bab. Avél-Maruduk, 
‘man of Marduk,’? the son and successor of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of Babylon, after a short reign (561-560 
B.C.,2 see CHRONOLOGY, § 25), was put to death by 
his brother Nergal-Sar-usur (Bérdssus, cited by Jos. 
¢, Ap. 120). Apart from a few contract-tablets (see 
KB 4200 f-), no inscriptions of his reign have as yet 
been brought to light. One of his earliest acts was the 
liberation of Jehoiachin in the thirty-seventh year of 
his captivity, 2 K. 2527 (eveavapwoay [A], evhaduapw- 
Sax [L]) = Jer. 5232 (ovAapadaxap [B], -pax [QO], 
-Aedapaxap [N]}. According to Bérdssus, Evil-Mero- 
dach reigned dyéums kal doedy&s, which hardly accords 
with his benevolence in 2 K. (unless [see Wi. 40F 
2198 ('99)] he had a political purpose in view),? and 
hence Tiele (BAG 457 464 f/} suspects that the true 
rescuer of Jehoiachin was Nergal-Sar-usur. ‘All the 


1 Cp in Ass, Aram. nbyx (fem.), ‘servant,‘ CIS 2, no. 64, and 
799 (Bab. equivalent has Marduk-rimmanni), t, no. 68. 

2°38 years’ in Jos. Ant. x. 1l2 (aBtAnaSadaxos) is more 
likely a mistake for months. 

3 Jerome (on Is. 1419) mentions a tradition that Evil-Mero- 
dach had been thrown into prison by Nehuchadrezzar and had 
there become friendly with Jehoiachin ; cp with this ’the tradi- 
tion in Jos. (Ant. x, Llz), where Evil-Merodach releases and 
honours Jehoiachin to atone for his father’s bad faith. 
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days of his life’ (2 K. 25296, Jer. 52336) would cer- 
tainly apply better to a king who reigned four years 
than to one who reigned scarcely two. 


EXACT, EXACTOR, EXACTION. 


(1) ‘Exactor’ is the usual Vg. rendering of the Heb. part. 
W713, ndges (\/w33, Cp Ass. nagasu, ‘to overpower’). It is found 
also in Is. 6017 EV (RVmg. ‘taskmaster’ @ éméoxoros), Job 
397 AVing. (EV ‘driver’; gopodAdyos), "Dan. 1lzo RV (AV 
‘raiser of taxes’; r¥mwv [ddéav BagrAéws, cod. 871 rpdcowy (6. 
Baoirelas BAQ)), Zech. 98 104 RVmg. and RV (AV ‘op- 
pressor ' éfeAavvev). In Ex, 37, etc., oges is rendered ‘task- 
master’ (épyodudxrys), in Is. 3129 4[3] 142 4 Gapdxrwp, drartov 
[ameuday xc-a], uprevias, dgraurv) EV has ‘oppressox’ in Job 

18 AV ‘oppressor,’ RV taskmaster’ (popoAdyos, as in 397). 
See Taskwork, TAXATION, 

(2) For mY gerisoth, Ezek. 459t, EV ‘exaction,‘ EVmg. 
has, better, ‘Heb. expulsions,’ #.., evictions. @ has Kara+ 
duvacretav, 

(3) On SYD, mas$é, and XW}, ndSa (Dt. 1514 Neh. 5710 /. 
1032 [32]), cp Usury and Law anp JUSTICE. 

4) On mpdaerwop (G in Is.312; EV ‘oppressor’), Lk. 1258 
(RVmg. ‘exactor,’ EV ‘officer’; cp Lk. 813, mpdooere, AV 
fexact,’ RV ‘extort’), see TAXATION. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. This Latin word of late 
origin (itis not found in the Vulgate) is conveniently used 

1. Meaning to denote (temporary or permanent) exclu- 

N Gospels, S100 from the ecclesiastical community as 

P distinguished from civil penalties of an 
analogous character. It need hardly be said that the 
later procedure of church excommunication developed 
out of NT germs, though Roman theologians give ex- 
positions of fundamental biblical passages which are not 
always critically sound. It is equally obvious that the 
NT germs of later usages stand in close relation to the 
practice of excommunication among the Jews in the time 
of Christ. It is to this Jewish practice that reference is 
made in Lk. 622, where from the useof threedistinct terms 
(ddopioworr, dvediowow, éxBddwow 7d dvoua) some have 
found a reference to as many different grades of ex- 
communication,1 but where really (see Weiss) only one 
is intended, viz., exclusion from religious and sogial 
intercourse; see Jn. 922 1242 162 (dmroouvdyuryos) and 
cp SYNAGOGUE. In Mt. 1815-17, too, only one kind 
of ban is presupposed ; its application, however, is to be 
preceded first by a gentler, then by a graver admonition, 
which reminds us forcibly of the similar procedure 
customary among the later Jews (see ‘Arakhin, 166; 
Mishna, AZassoth, 110). 

It is noteworthy that this passage stands just before the 
much-discnssed passage on BINDING AND LousING (Vv. 18). We 
can, however, more easily imagine Jesus actually uttering v. 18 
than wy. 15-17, which seem plainly to represent the later practice 
of Jewish Christians. ‘Let him be to thee as the é@yexds (RV 
the Gentile) and the publican ’are the words which describe the 
punishment of the convicted sinner. Here there is a possibility 
that the sense of the original saying has been missed. In the 
Palestinian Aramaic the term used would be key", which may 
no doubt he rendered ‘ Gentiles,’ but only because Gentiles were 
misbelievers ; the word really means ‘heretics’ or ‘ infidels’ (cp 
Levy’s and Jastrow's Lexx.; Schurer, 7ZZ ’g9, col. 168 7). 

Passing to the undoubtedly Pauline epistles we find 
most probably two recorded instances of church disci- 

2. In . pline. In 1 Cor. 53-5 we read that 

ee Paul had resolved, as representing 
Christ’s spirit. to give over a certain 

offender against morality ‘to Satan’ (alluding apparently 
to Job 26)” in the presence of the assembled church, he 
himself being spiritually present among them. Physical 
death he expects to be the consequence of this act (cp 
1 Cor. 1130); but the object is the good of the offender, 
“that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.’ 
In 2 Cor. 2 6-11, it has been customary to suppose that 
exclusion from church privileges was all that the offender 


1 On the three Jewish grades of excommunication see Han- 
burger, RE des Judenthums, s.v, ‘Bann’; and cp Weber, /2d. 
Theol. 142 f 

2 See Redpath, Expos., 1898 6., pp. 287-290,— Ramsay's 
illustration of 1 Cor. 55 by the language of curses by which 
pagan Corinthians consigned their enemies ‘to destruction by 
the powers of the world of death’ (#24. 7, 1059) is hardly to the 
point, for Satan was not an independent supernatural being. 
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actually suffered,,and that this was not permanent.. 
Weizsicker’s exposition of the circumstances,? however, 
makes it extremely probable that an entirely different 
case is referred to, and that the offence was of a totally 
different order. The Church had at first sympathised 
with the offender, who had in some way injured the. 
apostle; but in consequence of a letter from Paul the- 
majority resolved to rebuke the offender. It was no 
doubt some question of party intrigues against the- 
apostle. There is no reason to think that the expression 
jv dbepa papavada (1 Cor. 1622) is a formula of excom- 
munication as was supposed by Calvin and _ other 
reformers (the words were held to be synonyms, like 
ABBE 6 rarnp). 
The view need not be discussed. It is contradicted by the. 

prayer at the end of chap. 10 of the Didaché :— 

‘Eke& xépis ~ a wapsAbéTw 6 &-~08 ~%0S. 

‘Ocapyva to vid Aad. 


Bl ris dycos, epxéaba el 71g ove dori, peTavocirw. 
Mapavata. "Auny. 


Still no doubt the prayer for the Lord’s parousia did suggest to: 
the apostle a thought of vengeance. ‘o refuse to love the 
Lord Jesus made aman ‘anathema ; when the Lord came, this. 
sentence would he executed. 

The Gk. avdGeua, (anathema) is not to be taken as suggesting 
excommunication (this would be importing later ideas [see: 
Suicer, Thes. s v.]; observe that in Gal. 186it isan angel that. 
is spoken of). The same remark applies to Rom, 93 x Cor. 123. 
*Avd@eua is synonymous with cardpa and ém«atdparos. 

In the Pastoral Epistles the rules of exclusion from 
fellowship have become more precise. and the offences. 

punished by it are no longer merely- 
3. Go moral. Again we hear of offenders. 
PP. ‘delivered to Satan’ (x Tim. 120): 
but it is that they may be taught not to blaspheme (cp- 
2 Tim. 32 2 Pet. 210-18). Therights of a presbyter are. 
defined ; an accusation against him is not to be received, 
unless there be two or three witnesses; but there is to be: 
public reproof of all who sin (1 Tim. Sig f.}. In ‘Tit, 
310 a man that is ‘ heretical’ (see HERESY, § 2) is to be- 
avoided (wapacro¥; so render in 2 Tim, 223; cp RV’ 
2 Macc. 231), but only after ‘a first and second ad-- 
monition.” That the aipéses or factions referred to- 
had a theological colouring, is clear from 2 Jn. 10, and. 
that they might even be dangerous appears from 
3 Jn. 9, where Diotrephes ‘who affects pre-eminence” 
(6 pthorpwredwr) is said not to admit the writer to fellow-. 
ship; fit punishment is threatened forhim. ‘T. K. ¢. 


EXECUTIONER. The OT has no special word to: 
denote the person who executes the sentence of capital 
punishment. The words rendered ‘executioner’ in. 
EV refer more naturally to (royal) bodyguards. 

1. gy fadddh (from May, Ass. fabahn, ‘to slaughter’), is. 
in 18.923 rendered ‘cook‘; cp CooKING, §p. In Gen. 
3736 391 403,f 41 10 12, the n°M307 Ww of the Pharaoh, and in. 
2K. 58f Jer. 8997, the ona) of Nebuchadrezzar is in: 
EV ‘captain of the guard.’ So also sgn) (Arioch) in Dan. 
214 (EVmg. ‘chief of the execntioners,’ except in Jer. ‘chief 
marshal’); cp WRS, O7/C(?), 262,n. 1. @ in these passages 
has apyimdyecpos, dpxderpopirad, dpxisernaTys. 

2. "2, K@ri, 2 K. 11419, RVmg. See CARITES. 

orexovddrwp (Lat. sfeculator or spiculator, a pikeman, 


halberdier), MK. 627 RV ‘soldier of the guard.‘ The word is. 
found also in late Hebrew. 


EXILE (Is. 204 RV, Ezek. 1241: RV, Ezra 835, 
RV). See CAPTIVITY. 
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11. Geographical (8§ 10-15). 
Starting-point (§ ro). 
Sea-passage (§§ 11-14, 16). 
Early physical geography 

15). 


I. Historical (8§ 1-8). 
Two hypotheses (§§ 1-4). 
eg account (§ 5 f). 
anetho (§ 7). 
Naville (§ 8). the g 
Bibliography (§ 10). 
The interest of a legend which has long been 
mistaken for history and which has coloured the 
life and thoughts of a great people is 
hardly less than that of the facts them- 
selves. Even if it were certain (a) that 


1 Ap. Age, 2 349°353- 
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only a section of the Israelites (the Rachel-tribes) 
sojourned in the land of Egypt, and made its Exodus 
from it, or (b) that the true land of pxp from which 
the Israelitish Exodus occurred, was not Egypt 
{Aisraim) at all, but a N. Arabian land called AZusr 
or Musri (so Wi.; see MIZRAIM, § 24), it would still, 
on acconnt of the generations that have fed their 
inner life upon it, be a thrilling tale which tells of the 
hardened heart of the Pharaoh, of the escape of the 
Hebrew bondmen, of the passage of the Red Sea, of the 
purifying trials in the wilderness. _ In this article we shall 
call the former (a )the conservative, the latter (h) the 
advanced hypothesis. Cp ISRAEL, § 2 f- The con- 
servative hypothesis is at present that most favoured by 
biblical critics. There is thought to be an antecedent 
s., Probability that the Israelites, as well 
4: Conservative as other Hebrews, found temporary ad- 
hypothesis. mission into the NK. of the Egyptian 
territory. They would, of course, come from Canaan. 
That there were Israelites in that country at an early date 
we now know from the * Israel-stele’ discovered in 1896 by 
Flinders Petrie. It may have been in Merneptah’s time, 
or it may have been even earlier, that the catastrophe 
poetically described by the Egyptian king occurred, 
when ‘ the people of /s¢vaaZ was laid waste,’ so that their 
* crops were not,’ and so that, various cities of Canaan 
also having been punished, Haru (Palestine) became 
‘a widow’—2.e., helpless—‘ for Egypt.’ The names 
‘Ishpal" and ¢ Yakbal' (Y-Sa-g-’a-ra and Y-"-2-6-4-rg) 
in the name-list of Thotmes III, (nos. 78, 102} also 
appear to some critics to show that before that king’s 
reign tribes having these names (which certainly look like 
Joseph-el and Jacob-el) had lived in Palestine, and 
given their own names to localities. It is conceivable 
that these Israelites, Josephites, or Jacobites, or some 
portion of them, being nomads, had sought admission 
into Egypt under pressure of famine, and had sojourned 
there, and had been treated at length with severity by 
the Pharaoh, though the statement respecting Pithom 
and Raamses (Ex.1114} is not without difficulty. It 
must be admitted, however, that references to Mer- 
neptah’s stele and to the names ‘Ishpal’ and ‘ Yakbal’ 
can be made only with much reserve. The phrase ¢ the 
people of /sivaaz’ is very difficult (one would like to be 
able to read ‘ Joseph-el’ or ‘Jezreel’),and the meaning 
of ‘Ishpal’ and ‘Yalibal’ is by no means free from 
doubt (see JOSEPH i. and ii., § 1; and JACOB, § yn. 

According to Stade ( * Die Entsteh. des Volkes Israel,’ 

Akad. Reden und Abhandlungen, ['99], 97-122) it is 
3. Stade’s likely that the Hebrew tribes had sought 
‘theor sture for their flocks to the S. of the 
a ady Timilat, and that so a part of them 
had come under the power of the Egyptian authori- 
ties; likely too that the Israelites had cause to com- 
plain of a misuse of this power. The Egyptian 
authorities may, of course, have imposed a corvee 
upon them. The part of the Hebrew tribes which 
remained free from Egyptian oppression probably 
wandered as far as the true Sinai (E. of the Elanitic 
Gulf), and these Sinaitic nomads formed a confederacy 
under the protection of the god of Sinai ; the liberated 
Israelites joined them at Kadesh. To the Kadesh 
tradition (see KADESH i. § 3) Stade attaches great im- 
portance. 

In the OLZ (May, June, July, ’99), Winckler criticises this 
view as mere theological rationalism. “Thecharge might equally 
well be brought against C. Niebubr, who is no theologian. 
Experience; however, has again and again proved that popular 
traditions are sometimes more truthful than critics had supposed. 
‘Rationalistic’ conjecture is not out of place in the prolegomena 
of history, and here it has the advantage of keeping the student 








1 SeeSix Temples at Thebes (Flinders Petrie), 1897, which 
contains a chapter with a translation of the Merneptah inscrip- 
tion b Spiezelbere, See also W, M. Miiller, ‘ Anmerkungen,’ 
and Naville, ‘Les dernigres lignes de Jastéle mentionnant les 
Israelites’ (an attempt to reconcile the stele with Exodus), 
Rec. de trav. Xx. ('98). 

2WMM As. u. Eur. 1627, 
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in some degree of sympathy with the Israelitish writers and the 
Jewish readers of the narrative of the Exodus. 


Winckler’s theory mentioned above in:§ I has an 
additional claim to consideration from the fact that the 
4. Winckler yaaa Dr. C. T. Bebe in his Origines 

and Beke. zadice, VOl. i, , maintained as long ago as 
1834 that the Misraim ofthe Hebrew tradi- 
tion of the Exodus was not Egypt, but some district lying 
to the N. of the Sinaitic peninsula. He also held that 
the Red Sea crossed by the Israelites was the Gulf of 
‘Akaba, and that Horeb or Sinai lay to the NE. of the 
head of that Gulf. His work did not escape the notice 
of Ewald, but failed to exert any deep influence. 
Winckler’s kindred theory, proposed in 1893, was 
formed in complete independence of Dr. Beke. To 
accept it, as it stands, is hardly possible ; but a modifica- 
tion of it, which will suit the requirements of biblical 
criticism, lies close at hand.t The existing evidence 
(which cannot here be discussed) leads to the conclusion 
that the N. Arabian A¢Zusux coincided with or included 
the district of Kadesh, and this is just the district which 
forms the scene of some of the most important patri- 
archal legends, though later scribes disguised Misrim 
(Musur) as Misraim (Egypt), or even fell into deeper 
error still (see KADESH i. § 1; MIZRAIM, § 2 (4); cp 
MorIAH). We cannot avoid the impression that there 
were Israelitish tribes in the N. Arabian Musur who 
were never in the Musur of Egypt. What were the 
relations between the Rachel-tribes in Egypt and the 
Israelites in Musur, and any other kindred associations 
that there may have been elsewhere, we are at present 
unable to say definitely. We do, however, seem to see 
that an Egypt-tradition and a Musri-tradition have been 
fused together. TKC 

We now turn toconsider certain suggestive points in 
JE’s account of the Exodus. There is a remarkable 

parallelism between JE’s narrative of the 
anaann journey from the Red Sea to Sinai (Ex. 
" 1522-1827), and the continuation of the 
march from Sinai to Kadesh (Nu. 1029-20). “The visit 
of JETHRO (g.v.) and the appointment of the judges to 
lighten the labours of Moses were probably once placed 
later (by E) in connection with the legislation at 
Horeb. The defeat of Amalek in Ex. 17 has geo- 
graphical difficulties, and the account seems to be based 
upon Nu. 1440 %, where it is obviously more original 
(see Bacon, Zrig. Trad. 93). Similarly the gift of 
Manna (Ex. 16) and the striking of the rock at 
the waters of Meribah (#3, 17)are probably connected, 
in the one case, with Massah (between Taberah and 
Kibroth-hattaavah), and, in the other, with Kadesh 
(see MANNA, § 3; MasSAH AND MERIBAH). In 
every instance the episodes bear the appearance of 
having been inserted from later stages of the journey 
where they more naturally belong. Ex. 1522-27 is the 
only old fragment remaining, and here the covenant, 
after a journey af three days, reminds us af the * three 
days’ journey’ in the request to Pharaoh (Ex. 3:8 53), 
and finds a parallel in the three days’ journey in Nu. 
1033.2 The oldest account € the journeyfrom the Red 
Sea to Sinai is thus reduced to a minimum. 

Passing over the Decalogue and Covenant at Sinai 
we resume JE at chaps. 24, 32-34. Now the episode of 

6 Musrite* ‘8° golden calf “cannot well be older 

tradition. than the reign of Hezekiah, and points 

* indeed to a date later than 722 (Addis); 
t may with considerable probability be ascribed to E, 
‘cp Exopus ii., § 3 [wviii.]). There was therefore no 


1 Not, however, such a modification as Jensen's (7ZZ, 4th 
Feb, 1899). The region S. of Palestine may have been called 
yup, thinks this scholar, because it was often under Egyptian 
‘ule. This fails to do justice alike to the biblical and to the 
Assyriological data. 

2°After leaving the Bagi e (Rev Sea) Israel journeyed 
\t once to the wilderness of SHUR (.v.). Note that in w 25 
“by and Devin remind us of Massahand Kadesh (En-Mishpat); 
see MARAH, 
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need in the old narrative for any renewal of the cove- 
nant, or for the intercession of Moses in 33 7. 

That chap. 38,4. is composite is generally admitted, 
and it remains to consider the fragments that are left 
after the omission of those passages which are necessarily 
of an editorial nature. It is highly probable that we 
have here the traces of an old theophany and law-giving 
of greater antiquity than the theophany and law-giving 
at Sinai-Horeb (3 # 20 7%), the scene of which was not 
Sinai, but Kadesh (see KADESH i, § 2). Fortunately 
this old tradition is not quite atorso. Although we can 
find no narrative of which it may be the continuation 
(see above, § 5 end), it seems possible to trace it further 
step by step to Hormah and Beer (z.e., Beer-sheba, 
or Beer-lahai-roi ?), and finally (inJudg. 116) to the ‘ city 
of palm-trees' (cp the S. Judazzan name Tamar); see 
KADESH i. § 3. Details of this journey are missing,’ 
with the exception, perhaps, of the oldest features in 
Nu. 16, where the revolt against the authority of Moses 
(n. 13) presupposes a very early stage in the journey 
of the Israelites. It at once suggests itself that this 
tradition is of Calebite origin (cp Exopus [Book], 
§ 3 [v.]), and this is borne out by (2) the prominence 
ascribed to Caleb in the oldest passages of Nu. 13 7, 
and (6) the close relationship which, as the genealogies 
reveal, subsisted between Judah, Caleb, the Kenites, 
etc,—one tradition (alate one, it is true) actually con- 
nects Moses' family with Caleb (see MIRIAM, 2). We 
seem to have, therefore, distinct traces of a Calebite 
wandering from Kadesh northwards into Judah, the 
commencement, perhaps, of that northerly migra- 
tion which took place in the time of David, and was 
continued, still later, in exilic times (see CALEB, § 3 f- ).3 
The evidence, however (see KADESH i, § 1), leads to 
the conclusion that the limits of Musri and the district of 
Kadesh coincided. The Calebite tradition, therefore, 
knew of an ‘ Exodus’ from the land of Musri.  s. A. c. 

Reference has often been made by writers to Manétho's 
narrative of the expulsion of the lepers under a priest of 

Heliopolis called Osarsiph (cp. Jos. ¢. 
7. Manetho. Ap. 126f:). The critical value of this 
narrative, however, is very slight. The reserve expressed 
by Kittel (Hist.126 7.) is judicious ; the present writer 
prefers to leave Manétho’s story entirely on one side. 
Not only is it manifestly influenced by the Jewish 
narrative, but it seems to imply an absurd confusion 
between Moses and the reforming Egyptian king 
commonly known as Khuen-aten4 (Amenhotep IV. ). 
As Meyer has pointed out, the name Me(r)neptah can 
never have become’Awevwdrs (the name mentioned in 
Josephus), and since the king called Amenophis by 
Manétho (Jos.) does really correspond superficially, in 
areligious respect, to Amenhotep IV., it seems arbitrary 
to prefer the [A]uevep@ns of Julius Africanus and 
Syncellus.4 

It was not unnatural for Naville® to hope that 

the view which places the Exodus under Me(r)neptah 

‘ had been made approximately certain by 
8. Naville. his excavations. He has in fact shown 
that Rameses II., SeSonk I., and Osorkon II. have all 
left their names at Tell el-Mashita, the true site of 
Pithom. The language of Me(r)neptah’s inscription 
referred to above cannot, however, without a rather 
violent hypothesis, be reconciled with Naville’s view. 
Lieblein, is of opinion7 that the biblical narrative of the 
Exodus and the events connected with it was redacted in 


1 It is improbable that Nu. 11can in any way belong to it. 

2 Was David himself a Musrite? He was, at any rate, 
hardly a Bethlehemite. as the' later tradition supposed (see 
Davib, § 2, col. roz0, 2; cp also JupAH). 

3 If Musri bordered upon Edom, so did the district of Kadesh. 
Cp Nu. 20162 ‘Kadesh . « «in $he uttermost of thy (Edom’s) 
border.’ 

4 Meyer, GA, 1 270 (§ 226, end). 

5 Cp, however, Ki., Hist. 1261. 

6 In The Store City & Pithow ('85); 
Exodus (Victoria Institute, ’gt): 

7 ‘L'Exode des Hébreux,’ SBA 20 277-288 [98]. 
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the time of Rameses II. when Egyptian influences pre- 
dominated in Syria, and that the Exodus really took place 
under Amenhotep III. This indeed cannot be granted ; 
but it is at any rate possible that the Hebrew tradition 
of the Exodus underwent a profound modification at 
that period, and even that in its original form the 
Misrim referred to meant, not Egypt (nx), but the 


N. Arabian land of Musr or Musri. All that the 
Egyptian monuments discovered and studied by Naville 
prove is that the biblical narrative in its present form 
comes from a writer who had good archzological 
information. In the second part of this article an 
independent attempt will be made to trace the route 
assigned to the B’né Israel on their departure from 
Egypt to keep a festival to Yahwé in the wilderness 
(Ex. 716 81[726] 109; cp 1235). 
The literature is Immense. Besides the Histories of Israel by 
Stsde, Klostermann, Kittel, C. Niebuhr, and Wellhausen, see 
: 7 especially Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai(' Der 
9. Historical Aufbruch’ and 'Der Auszug der Fae 
j Maspers; Strugele of the Nations, 444 (he 
Literature, retains his opinion that the years following the 
reign of Seti I. offered favourable conditions for the Israelites to 
break away from their servitude, if the ‘ Israel’ of Me(r)neptah’s 
description represents a tribe left behind in Canaan, after the 
majority of the Israelites had emigrated to Egypt; otherwise 
the Israel of Me(r)neptah will be the" bondmen' who had escaped 
from Egypt in Me(r)neptah’s reign); Petrie, 'Egypt and Israel,’ 
Contemp, Rev., May 1896, and Six Temples of Thebes (97); 
M‘Curdy, Hist., Proph. and Mon., 1204 (the Exodus cannot 
have been till the time of the feeble successors of Rameses IIJ,, 
similarly Sir H. Howorth); Wiedemann, Le Muséon, 17(98), 
on the Israel-stele (the stele only proves that at some time 
or other there existed a people of Israel which was in distress 
and bad no [corn]); Orr, ‘Israel in Egypt and the Exodus,' 
Expositor, 18972, pp. 161-177 (Amenhotep II., the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, HatSepsut, daughter of Thotmes I., the protector of 
the child Moses); cp C, Niebuhr’s view that the accession of 
Thotmes I. is the latest serwetxus a guo for the oppression of 
the Hebrews [Gesch.1 202]. T. K.C. 


Thanks to the progress of Egyptology, we now know 
something of the topography of GOSHEN (g.v. ), although 
: it is not yet easy to harmonise our 

10. Supposed éwledze with the biblical data. 
starting-point. bates TOURS, however, to the S., near the 
3ea, remains hopelessly obscure. The OT narratives, un- 
fortunately, presuppose that all geographical names are 
familiar to the reader. True, the eastern regions of N. 
Egypt must always have been well known to natives of 
Palestine; the geographical statements of the narratives 
must therefore be expected to be trustworthy. However, 
is the narratives now stand—a mosaic of passages from 
various sources—they give evidence of the confusion 
which inevitably arose in the process of weaving the 
passages together. 

The Israelites began their march at (the city of) 
Ram[e]ses (Ex. 1237), which seems to mean the capital 
of Goshen where there was then a royal residence. Of 
the site of this RAMESES (¢.v.} we know nothing. 
The ruins of the modern Tell Abi Isléman at the 
western entrance to the valley of Tiimilat would be the 
most suitable starting-point, since this has to be sought 
in the W. of Goshen. Succoth is*mentioned as the 
first halting place (Ex.1237 1820 Nu. 335); it seems 
to be the Egyptian Zuku. Whether Tuku signifies 
a city near P-atum, or a region near it, or the city 
P-atum itself, is a difficult question. If we could 
take Snccoth as the name of the tract of land 
round Pithom which the Israelites would enter on the 
second day, or as that of a place in the neighbourhood 
of that Egyptian colony, the reference to it would cause 
no difficulty; but the inscriptions on the sacred 
geography of Egypt dating from Ptolemaic times seem 
to identify Tuku and P-atum altogether. Now, Tuku 
certainly was situated where Naville excavated at Tell 
el-Mashiita. If this be so, we must suspect a mis- 
understanding of the original source or sources, which 
would seem to have given Succoth and Pithom-Ethan1 
as names of the same place—we say Pithom-Etham 
because PITHOM (g.v.} is probably identical with the 
station called ETHAM (g.¥v.), which was ‘ at the edge of 
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the wilderness’ (Ex. 13 20)—7.¢., at the E. end of Goshen. 
The distance from the entrance of Goshen to Tuku or 
P-atum would be 26 m. (following the present line of 
railway). An average march of 13m. a day would be 
all that could be assumed of a host hampered with 
much ‘cattle, All highways run directly E. along the 
canal of Goshen. 
Afterwards, God 'led the people about' (13178) and 
‘they turned (back)' to encamp ‘before Pihahiréth, 
Py 7 between Migdol and the sea, before 
11, Pihahiroth. Baal-Zephon' (142). Here the diffi- 
culties increase. The sites of Migdol (certainly not the 
large fortress so called in the NE. of the Delta) and 
BAAL-ZEPHON (g.v., 2) are quite unknown. As to 
Pihahir6th, we may venture 
to guess that, being near 
the ‘Sea,’ it may corre- 
spond to the Serapiu of the 
itinerarium  Antonini,— 
apparently the only city in 
that region (apart from the 
later Arsinoe and Clysma). 
All identifications, however, 
depend upon the locality of 
the passage through the 
‘sea.| A southerly direc- 
tion is implied by the ‘ turn- 
ing' ; but how far S. the 
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far N. and leads the Israelites from Tanis-Zoan (Z.¢.+ 
Ramescs, he belicves, for which equation he appeals 
to Ps. 7812 43) to Daphne (=LEthani = Hetam, accord- 
ing to him). Pihahirdth he explains (translating as the 
Peshitta! and perhaps also the Targum did) as the 
‘mouth of the depths’ (8épa0pa)—z.e., of the Sirbonian 
bog. Migdol he identifies with the Migdol mentioned 
in Jer. and Ezek., which was 12 R. m. S. from Pelusium 
according to the itineraries, and Baal-zephon with the 
temple of Zeus Kasios on the Casius promontory, so 
that the Israelites would have passed through the bog 
to the dunes N. of the Sirbonis. (So, before Brugsch, 
Schleiden, who, however, placed Succoth and Etham 
correctly.) This theory is wholly destitute of any solid 
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the sea' marked a day's 
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1. Shall we, with most 





commentators, place the 


12. Sea- Passage near the 


accane present Suez 
bs anaes (better Suwazts 
a ? 


[es - Suwés}), 
where the gulf is only two- 
thirds of a mile wide?! 
Those who do so usually lay 
great stress on the fact that 
the straits are shallow, and 
are passable (it is said) at 
a very low tide, especially 
when there is also a N. 
wind. Certainly this would 
permit a ‘rational’ ex- 
planation of the passage. 
It is doubtful, however, 
whether such arguments 
can be used. Josephus 
gives us no help. In his 
time all conception of the 
situation of Goshen had 
been lost. 


Hence to explain how the Is- 
raelites could 'reach the Red 
Sea in three days,’ he made them 
march through Letopolis-Baby- 
jon (Ant.ii, 151)—z.e., round'the S. side of the Jehel Mokattam, 
the mountain on which the citadel of Cairo is hnilt, on the most 
direct road to Suez through the Wadi et-Tih and through the 
Mimntula pass. Nothing could be more at variance with the 
biblical data, especially as the ‘turning hack’ to the 'edge of 
the wilderness,’ and other details, are overlooked. Yet several 
scholars (Lengerke, Kutscheit, von Raumer, Shaw) have followed 
Josephus. 

2. Another view has been strongly urged by Schleiden 


(Die Landenge von Sués, '58) and Brugsch (L'’£xode 


et les monum. Egypt., '15). Both make 
13. OF | the Israeli h along the sh h 
Serhonis? the Israelites march along the shore af the 
“ Mediterranean. Brugsch places Goshen too 
1 Of course the recent traditions about the well of Moses (see 
Marau) do not come into consideration. 


2 50 to 55 m from the supposed site of Etham would he at 
least three days' journey. 


‘437 

















Weather & Cockeredi se, 


Map to illustrate the article ‘ Exodus.” 


basis; the expression moo, * Reedy Sea,’ occurs too 


often for the RED SEA (¢.v.) to admit a new application 
to the Sirbonis.2 The modern discoveries which have 
determined the position of Goshen, decide against it. 
3. Recently, another view has Peoun to make way— 
the view, namely, that the passage through the sea is to 
be sought for nearer to the eastern end of 
14_M~, Goshen. Du Bois Aymé, Stickel, and 
midway ? Knobel, in a rationalising interest, thought 


1 Later he tried to find in the name an Egyptian word kraut, 
‘depths’ ; but there is no such word. 

2 The expression ‘desert of Shur,’ Ex. 1522 (E), is very vague 
and cannot he used as an argument either for the N, direction 
of the march or for the identification of Eruam with the fron- 
tier fortress Shur in the extreme NE, 
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of a point between the Bitter Lakes and the Gulf of 
Suez. They assumed that this sandy tract dried up 
quite recently, and that, in the time of Moses, it must 
have been very shallow, in parts even marshy. Dillmann 
and others admit a similar shallow connection between 
the Crocodile (Timsah} Lake and the Bitter Lakes. 
Naville (followed by Strack) assumed the Timsiih lake 
itself. 
All these modifications of the same theory are built 
upon the view that the ancient condition of the isthmus 
15. Early of Suez was very different from the present. 
aaa There is no doubt among geologists that 
physical the Red Sea once extended not only to the 
geography. Crocodile Lake but even to the Balah Lake, 
so that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were com- 
pletely connected (see map, cols. 1437 f.). There is no 
evidence, however, that this state of matters continued 
down to historic times. The Egyptian inscriptions dating 
from the time of the Pyramids speak of the ‘Great 
Black Water’ (kem-uér} in connection with the fortifi- 
cations at the E. end of Goshen,2—~.e,, it seems to have 
reached as far as the present Crocodile Lake. In dyn. 
XII. this ‘Great Black Water’ is spoken of as an undrink- 
able (z.e., salt) ‘Zeke’ (Sez), so that there cannot have been 
aconnected guif, Under Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, the 
inscription of Pithom (ed. Naville) speaks of the ‘ Great 
Black Lake’ and the ‘Scorpion Lake’ near Pithom as 
navigable and as connected with the Red Sea by the 
canal of Ptolemy IJ., which, evidently, was a mere 
restoration of the canal of Necho (EGYPT, § 68) and 
Darius. The extant traces of this latter canal and the 
monuments of Darius along it (see GOSHEN, map) seem 
to show that about 500 B.C. the extent of the various 
lakes was not very different from what it is now (so 
Lepsius), and that the Timsiih Lake was separated 
(under the name ‘Scorpion Lake’ according to the 
Pithom stele, etc.) from the larger salt lake in the S. 
The passage of Strabo (804) proves the existence of 
several ‘ bitter lakes,’ —Le., confirms the view that there 
was no connection with the Red Sea.? Consequently, 
other passages stating that it was at Heroonpolis that 
the Arabian Gulf began (Strabo, 836, év puy@ roo 
"ApaBixod xdrov) seem to be based upon the artificial 
connections throughwhich this harbour became accessible 
(cp Strabo, 769).4 
The possibiiity, indeed, that at an earlier period, such 
as the time of Rameses II., the lakes covered a larger 
area, or that they were even all connected with one 
another, is not to be denied. As we have already seen, 
however, the one ‘Great Black Water’ mentioned circa 
3000 B.C., had long ceased to be a part of the Arabian 
Gulf. Naville then supposes the camp of the Israelites to 
have been at Pe-kerhet (?),5 or the place called in the 


Itineraries Serapiu, which he seeks at the modern Gebel 
Maryam near the S, end of the Timsah Lake opposite 
Seih-Han@idik (Naville’s Baal-Zephon). He places 
Migdol at the ruins, W. of the railway station, mis- 


2 2 Fullreferences in WMM As. w. Fur, 39. 


22. Cp also Naville, Péthom(3), 26. See 
Se OSCHEN. 


3 Linant and Naville (26) claimed that these must have been 
mere ponds, different from the present lakes which were too large 
to be made ‘sweet’ by the canal. Strabo’s vague statement, 
however, is not to be pressed too literally. He speaks of several 
‘lakes’; at present also there are two different basins. Pliny 
(6 169) calls them asaros fontes(!) but describes them as navigable. 

4 Naville insists upon taking these expressions literally, 
without consideration of the canal. The vagueness, ¢.g., of 
Josephus (B87 iv. 10 5 ‘the Red Sea extends to Koptos’ !) has, 
however, to be remembered, and certainly we ought not to use 
thestatement of Agathemerus (Geogr. Gy. Min., ed. C. Muller, 
2475), who merely copies from Eratosthenes (see Strabo, 768) 
but changes the words describing the city of Herodnpolis as the 
place where navigation begins, making it the beginning of the 
Avabian Gulf. This misunderstanding cannot count as an 
argument. 

5 It is most probable that there was no such city. ‘House’ 
(fe) or ‘seat’ (sz) of the (serpent) Ke~#(ez) was the chief temple 
of Jvku at Tell el-Masbiita, 
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called *Serapeum’ by French engineers. All this is prob- 
lematical; but undoubtedly it would hardly be natural 
for the biblical narrative to pass over in complete silence 
the lake shutting off Goshen from the E. and interrupt- 
ing the march of the Israelites. This theory of Naville 
would allow the ‘turning aside’ of the march, Chough 
on a very limited scale. It would be more rationalising 
than any other theory, inasmuch as the Crocodile Lake, 
which is 5 to 6 miles wide in the N. near the modern 
Bir Nefishe, is in the S., on the spot fixed upon by 
Naville, not more (in parts) than 4 of a mile wide.. It 
was only a marsh before the Suez Canal changed its 
character, and it must always have been marshy, 
because the Nile reached it only irregularly. Whilst 
the salt-water of the other lakes does not allow the 
growth of reeds, the brackish water of this is covered 
with them, so that the name ‘sea of reeds’ would be 
quite appropriate.‘ 
After all, the probabilities seem most in favour of the 
Lake Timsah, although it would certainly rob the place 
of passage of all sea character. It is most 
16, Lake reasonable to look for all the localities of 
Timsah. the Exodus on or near Egyptian ground, 
and in the same narrow district in or near the valley of 
Tiimilat; but as long as the last three geographical 
names of the biblical narrative cannot be determined 
with certainty, this remains hypothetical. 
T. K. €.,§§$ 1-4, 7-9; SA.C.,§5 3 W:M.M., §§ 10-16. 
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1. Name($?x Primitive version (ix.). 
2. ree 3. Laws. 
4. Of PE. 
& Of JE (§ 3). @. In HEc(Sopue. e 
In Egypt (8 3 1.-ili.). Chaps. 21-23 (§ 4 iii.-v.). 
Journey (iv.-vi.). & In P& 5). 


Lawgiving (vil. £2. 4. The Ode. Ex. 153-38 (§ 6). 
Bibliography (§ 7). * 


The second book of the Pentateuch, which narrates 
the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, appropriately 
bears in the Greek Bible the title Exodos 

1, Name and Zod 2 or more fully ‘ Exodos from 

Contents. (£20006) sox oc AIPYTITOY ; see Ex. 
19x @®4FL),8 This passed over into the old Latin, and 
through the Vulgate into our own version. In Hebrew 
the book is commonly designated by its opening words, 
mow a5y1,4 or more briefly mpy ; sometimes it is cited 
simply by number, »;3y yin (Sd/d, 364, ). 

The Book of Genesis closes with the death of Joseph 
at an advanced age; Exodus continues the history 
from the same point (Ex.167f/). The grandsons of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen. 5023) are contempor- 
aries of Moses, the great grandson (Ex.616 7), or 
grandson (Ex.2r Nu. 2659), of I.evi. But though 
no great interval of time is supposed to elapse be- 
tween the death of Joseph and the beginning of the 
oppression.S the character of the history undergoes a 
complete change. The twelve sons of Jacob with their 
children who went down into Egypt (‘seventy souls’) 
have so increased in numbers as to be a cause of alarm 
to the Egyptians; the narrative, which throughout 
Genesis preserves the form of a family chronicle,® now 
at once becomes the history of a people. 


The contents of Exodus may be Gace uminaced as follows = 
—The oppression, the youth and call of Moses, 1-77; the 


1 From these lakes, the strange name might have heen trans- 
ferred to the sea. See Rep Sea for the difficulty of explaining 
the name. However, it is otherwise used only of the sea, never 
of the lakes (although the expression ‘sea’ is known to be used 
of such small lakes as that of Galilee). See above. 

2 Philo, Quzs rev. div. heres, § 4, and elsewhere ; 
Philo and Holy Scripture, p. xxi. 

3 Title of book in cod. A. The subscription in the same MS 
is 6080s rHv viv Topand ef Atydrrov. 

4 Origen in Euseb, HE 6 25. 

5 On Ex. 1240A, see below, § 2, andn. 5. 

6 See GENESIS. 


see Ryle, 
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Egyptian plagues, 78-12; the escape of Israel from Egypt, 
13-1521; the way through the desert to Sinai, 1522-18 5 the 
covenant, with its fundamental laws, 19-24; directions for the 
construction of the tabernacle and the consecration of the 
priests 25 31° the sin of the golden calf renewal of the broken 
tables ‘of the 'Law, 32-34 5 the making'of the tabernacle and 
its furniture, 35-40. The hook ends with the entrance of the 
glory of Yahwé, the visible manifestation of his presence, into 
the dwelling place which had been prepared for him (40 34-38). 

The sources and the method of combination remain 
28 a) substantially the same as in Genesis 

» Sources: Bs (7 7.,§2/.). Here also the Priestly 
stratum is easily recognised and separated. 

To it belong:* Ex. 11-5 7* 13 14* 2a3@B-25 62-12 (13-30) 
71-13 19 20a0, 216 22 85-7 152*d 16-19 [8 1-3 11a*b 12-15] 9 8-12 
(19 A Rp), 121-20 28 37* 404 43-51 18 x 220 1412 4*89* 15* 
16-18 a1aab 22 f. 2627" 28* 29 1613-3 6£: (8) 9-13@ 16-24 (in the 
main), 37-36 17x@ 19l2a@ 2415* x6-18¢a 251-81 1a¢ 3429-35 
35-40. 


The characteristics of P appear throughout 
GENESIS, § 2/-), 

The narrative begins, by way of recapitulation,? with a list of 
the sons of Israel who went down into Egypt (11-5); in 6 14-23 
a long genealogy is introduced to exhibit abe lineage of Moses 
and Aaron (cp 26/).3 A very brief account of the oppression 
@. 713.14 2238-25) is followed by the call of Moses (in Egypt), 
the revelation of the name Yahwé (6 2-12), and the appointment 
of Aaron to he Moses' prophet (71-7). The wonders wrought 
before Pharaoh by Aaron at Moses’ command (P in 7-9) assume 
the form of a trial of skill with the native magicians, who at 
first are able to do the same things by their arts, hut in the end 
are completely defeated. The announcement of the last stroke, 
the death of the first-horn, gives occasion to introduce directions 
for the observance of the Passover (121-13), to which are 
attached the ritual for the annual celebration of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (14-20), supplementary regulations for the 
annual Passover Gai and the law requiring the consecration 
of the first-born (1317). This is a good example of the method 
of the author, who always endeavours to connect the legislation 
with some occasion or circumstance in the history ;4 so that 
in its primitive form and intention, P was not a ‘ Priests’ Code,’ 
but a history of the origin of the sacred institutions of Israel. 
The beginning of the migration (1237*) leads to a chronological 
digression on the length of the sojourn in Egypt (40A).8 The 
march to the shores of the Red Sea is next narrated (1320 141), 
and the miraculous deliverance there, the Israelites passing 
safely between walls of water on either hand, whilst the 
Egyptians pursuing them are overwhelmed (P in 14). Of the 
journey from the sea to Sinai we are told nothing except the 
names of the halting-places (16 1 171 19 2 /).8 

Arrived at Sinai, Moses ascends the mountain (2415-18), where 
the plans for the tabernacle and its furnishings, and the ritual 
for the consecration of priests, are revealed to him (25-81 17). 
He returns to the people collects the necessary materials, and 
constructs the tabernacle ‘in exact accordance with the specifica- 
tions given him (34 29-40).7 

In combining P with the other sources, R does not 
appear to have omitted anything of consequence from 
this narrative, though he was constrained to make some 
transpositions.8 We observe here, as in Genesis, the 
disposition to reduce to a skeleton the narrative of 
ordinary events (the migration, e.g., to alist of stations), 
and to enlarge upon everything connected with religion 
and the religious institutions (see 12J 25 7 35 /). 


Here also the existence of other and fuller historical 


(see 


1 In this tahle, as in the corresponding one in Genesis, the 
additions of Rp are not in general distinguished from P. 
An asterisk indicates contamination or redactional changes. 
Noéldeke’s analysis, Unters. ¢. Kritik des ATs 35 f (69), has 
been modified by subsequent critics (esp. Di., Jiil., and Kue.) 
only in minor particulars. 

2 Cp Gen. 51 A 610 1127 Nu.3 2-4 etc. 

3 The present position of this genealogy is highly unsuitable ; 
vv, 16-25 probably stood in P at anearlier point, perhaps before 
62; vv. 14 7 seem to he taken from another catalogue, perhaps 
that in Gen. 46. 

4So in Genesis, the Sabbath, the Noachian injunctions, 
circumcision, 

5 According to the Jewish Hebrew Text, 430 years; according 
to the Samaritan Hebrew and @, 215 years. Sce CHRONOLOGY, 


§ 4. 

§ P's account of the murmuring of the people and the giving 
of the manna, which now stands in chap. 16, must originally have 
had a later place in the narrative, since it supposes theexistence 
of the tabernacle (10 34). See MANNA § 3. 

7 These chapters have been much ehpanded by later hands} 
see below, § 5. 

8 The giving of the Decalogue, which is now related in 201-17 
from another source, must in P have followed 25-31 (see 25 16 21). 
A fragment of this account seems to he preserved in 3118, to 
which the sequel is 3429 77% 
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narratives is to be inferred from the epitomes of P (see 
GENESIS, § 2 f.). The dependence of P upon these 
narratives is especially manifest in the account of the 
plagues, and of the crossing of the Red Sea. 

The prophetic history which remains after the 
elimination of P is made up of the same two main 

3. JE strands, J and E, that criticism discovers in 

se“ Genesis (see GENESIS, § 477). The analysis, 
however, is more difficult in Exodus than in the 
patriarchal stories. 

The use of the divine names loses much of its value as a 
criterion, since after Ex. 313-15 the name Yahwé is employe&- 
though not uniformly —in Eas well as in J ; clues derived from 
the narrative deny us their guidance in the Laws, whilst other 
evidences of origin are often lacking. It is clear also that the 
author who united J and E (Rye), not only fused his sources 
much more completely than the last redactor of the Hexateuch 


(Rp), hut also otherwise treated his material with a freer hand 5 
this is peculiarly evident in Ex.4 41 In Exodus, moreover, 
the work of later editors of the Deuteronomistic school is more 
frequently to he recognised or suspected. 


An exhaustive analysis which would assign every 
clause or verse to its author, leaving no insoluble 
remainders, is impossible. The utmost that we can 
expect to accomplish is to distinguish the main features 
of the parallel narratives ; and even in regard to these 
great uncertainty often remains.? 

i. Earlier Chapters.—In 1-3, E is the chief source 
(J in 16 8-x2 215-22 37. 16-18—the last two passages 
transposed and much amplified by Ryz, who also added 
819 f.).8 Ch. 41-16 is by most critics regarded as 
substantially from J (134-16 Ryz). To J belong also 
419-202 24-26, which probably followed 223@ (E in 18 
and perhaps other verses; Ryy in 27-31). Ch. 5-61 is 
in the main from J (manifest duplication in 51-5). 

ii. The ‘ Plagues.'—a. (J). In the history of the 
plagues also J is the principal source; in the plagues of 
frogs (81-4 8-r5@ [726-29 84-11a]), of insects (820-32 
[16-28]), and of murrain (9z-7), there is no contamina- 
tion; in the turning of the Nile to blood (714-24), the 
hail and tempest (913-35), and the plague of locusts 
(101-20), E's version of the story has been united with 
that of J; the plague of darkness alone (1021-23) is 
entirely from E. 

In J’s representation, Yahwé bids Moses 4 go to the 
Pharaoh, and demand in his name that Israel be 
allowed to go to worship him in the desert; if the king 
refuses, Moses is to announce that at a certain time 
(the next day, 95 181013; cp 822} Yahwé will senda 
specified plague. When this comes to pass, the 
Pharaoh sends for Moses and begs him to intercede 
with his God ; but as soon as the scourge is removed 
his fatuity returns—ryqp 4b 425 is the standing phrase 
—and he refuses to let Israel go.6 The plagues fall 
upon the Egyptians only ; Yahwé does not suffer any evil 
to come near the Israelites, who dwell apart in the 
land of Goshen (822 9 4 6 26). 

8. (E). Compared with J, whose narrative is pre- 
served in relative completeness,— doubtless because it 
was the fuller and more .vivid,—the remains of E 
in these chapters are fragmentary. In E, the plagues 
are not merely announced by Moses and on the follow- 
ing day brought to pass by Yahwé, bot are wrought 
on the spot, under the eyes of the Pharaoh and his court, 


I We. CH 65,4 6972 ; Jiil. PT 894106; Kue. Hex. § 8, 
n. TL 

2 For a survey of the analyses of the leading recent critics, 
see the tables appended to Holzinger, Zind. 7, d. Hexateuch, 


1893. 

2 in J the call of Moses probably followed his return to 
Egypt. . ; 

4 Aaron, who accompanies Moses hut neither says nor does 
anything, was introduced by Rue from E. 

The interview takes place in the palace; the meeting on the 
hanks of the Nile comes from E. 

8 From J is probably derived the series of passages which 
representthe Pharaoh as trying to compromise with Moses, yield- 
ing one point after another hut always stopping short of the un- 
conditional permission which Moses demands (825 & [21 fi] 
107-12 24-26). So Bacon, /BL 166 747; Jiil. and Di, ascribe 
them to E. 
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by Moses with his wonderful rod (7206 923 1012 132 
arf )2 This difference leads to striking confusion 
where the two sources are combined, as in 714 f° 922 f7 
(cp 18), and especially in 1012 13@ by the side of 136. 
E thinks of the Israelites, not as occupying a district 
apart, but as dwelling in the midst of Egyptian neigh- 
bours (821 1023 ll2f. 1235 /). 

iii, The Firstdorn.—The slaughter of the firstborn of 
the Egyptians is made the occasion, as in P, for the intro- 
duction of directions for the observance of the Passover 
(1221-27), the Feast of Unleavened Bread (133-10), and 
the dedication of the firstborn (18211-16). These laws, 
though strongly deuteronomistic in conception and 
expression, seem to be based upon J. It may be 
conjectured that the same hand which amplified the pre- 
scriptions transposed to this place laws which in J stood 
in a different connection (Eudde). If this hypothesis be 
correct, J will have had in his account of the last plague 
only the command to the Israelites to mark their houses 
with the blood of a sheep or goat, that they might be 
passed over by the destroyer (1221-23).2. The death of 
the Egyptian firstborn, and the vehemence with which 
king and people-now urge the Israelites to hasten their 
departure, aredescribed in the words of J (1229-34 38); 
of Eis preserved only 1235 7, the last words of 37, then 
1317-19, : 

iv. Crossing the Sea.—In the account of the miraculous 
deliverance of Israel at the Red Sea, the beginning of 
the narrative is from J (145 f. 10-14; Rye in 1320 4), 
who characteristically represents the passage as made 
possible by a strong east wind driving out the water 
(142 from 351). _ In the last watch of the night Yahwe 
looks down upon the Egyptians and makes their chariot 
wheels stick; seeing that God is fighting against them, 
they turn to flee (247), but perish in the midst of the 
sea {276 286). In E, on the contrary, whose version is 
followed by P, Moses with his rod divides the waters of 
the sea, which stand as a wall on either hand. The 
angel of God takes his station in the rear to protect the 
Israelites from their pursuers. When they have crossed 
in safety, Moses stretches out his rod and the waters 
close over the Egyptians (x6* 192, perhaps part of 20). 
The song of Miriam (1520) also is from E.3 : ; 

v. Yo the Mount.—In JE as in P, Moses leads the 
people from the shores of the sea to the Mount of Cod 
(SINAI, g.v.), where Yahwé gives them laws and makes 
a covenant with them. In the composite narrative, 
however, there are traces of a different representation, 
according to which the Israelites went directly to 
Kadesh on the south of Palestine (15 p2-25a).4 

In 172-7 we find them already at Meribah, that is KADEsSH 
(g.v-, 1,§2).5 Amalekalso (178%) is to be sought in the region 
of Radesh rather than among the mountains of the Sinaitic 
peninsula (Nu. 1443 45 18. 1530). Perhaps we may recog- 
nise in this a more primitive form of Judzan (or Calebite) 
tradition, our oldest written sources, as is very clearly to be 
seen in Genesis, unite materials of diverse origin, whose dis- 
crepant or conflicting representations they harmonise only 
superficially, if at all.6 See Exopusi., $6. 

It is not certain that J or E related anything which 
occurred between the crossing of the sea and the arrival 
at Sinai; aredactor has filledthis gap with doublets from 
a later point in the history (see Exopusi., §5; cp the 
miracle at Meribah in 172% with Nu. me ; the appoint- 
ment of judges in 18 with Nu. 1116 &).' | We may 


1 This rod is used also at the crossing of the Red Sea (1416), 
the smiting of the rock at Meribah (175 4% Nu. 2011), and the 
defeat of Amalek (178%, cp 5)—all from E. In P the rod isin 
the hands of Aaron, who wields it at the bidding of Moses. 

2 Observe that no directions are given for the eating of a 
paschal meal; and contrast this with the very detailed directions 
for the use of the blood. 

8 On the greater Ode of Victory, 151-18, see below, § 6. 

4 See We. Prol.(4) 348 K=Hist. € Israel, 342 7 ['85]; art. 
‘Israel,’ in BBY), 399; cp Holzinger, Lid, 74 

5 Horeb, 176, is aglass, but see MASSAH AND MERIBAH. 

6 Kuenen doubts whether any part of the narrative of events 
at Sinai is derived from J (Hex. BS. and n. 18). 

7 n these chapters see NUMBERS, § 2, Cp also the trans- 
position of P in 16 noted above, $2, mn. 6 (col. 1441). 
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ascribe to J, 1522-252 171 (the last words), 2 4, 5 and 6 
in part, 7; to Ethe rest of 172-7 8-13 18 (with editorial 
additions, but not contamination from the other source). 
vi. At Sizat.1—JE's account of the giving of the 
law at Sinai and the events connected with it fills Ex. 
1926-24 (except a few verses in 24), 31184-3428, In con- 
sequence of repeated and complicated redaction, these 
chapters present to criticism problems of extreme 
difficulty, for which we can hardly expect to find a 
complete solution.2 In 19 the impressive prelude to 
the legislation, 36-8, is from the hand of an editor ;3 
3a 9-19, though not free from editorial amplification 
and perhaps contamination, are in the main from E; 
while 20-22 25 belong to the parallel narrative of J (23 f. 
is a harmonistic addition by Ryz).4 
vii, /'s Legidation.— The sequel of J's account is to 
be found, not in 21-24,5 but, with most recent critics, 
in 84.4 This chapter stands in a very unsuitable place; 
after 8234 831-3 (the peremptory command in both J 
and E to leave the Mount of God) nothing is in place 
but the actual departure from Horeb which both sources 
narrate in Nu. 10. Least of all do we expect fresh 
legislation such as is found in 34. On other grounds 
also it is certain that the present position of the chapter 
is due to one of the later redactors of the Hexateuch 
(see below, § 4). In its original connection in J, the 
giving of the law was probably followed immediately 
by the command to take up the march to the promised 
land (32342); Moses beseeches Yahwé to accompany 
his people in person (3312@ 849a 33156 16)? and his 
request is granted; thereupon Moses seeks a guide 
through the desert (Nu. 1029 7), and they set out.® 
viii. A's Legislation. —E’s narrative in 19 (3@ 9-19 in 
the main) is also preliminary to the revelation of Cod's 
law; the solemn ratification of the Law is described 
in 243-8 As we have found the legislation of J else- 
where, it is natural to infer that 20-23 as a whole is the 
corresponding legislation of E;4 and this inference 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that various indica- 
tions of affinity with E are discovered throughout these 
chapters (see below, § 4). Closer examination shows, 
however, that the problem is much more complicated 
than. at first appears. Ex. 20-23 contains two distinct 
bodies of laws: the Decalogue (201-17), and the so-called 
Covenant Book (21-23). These are not incompatible. 
We can readily conceive that the revelation of the 
fundamental precepts of religion and morals in the Ten 
Commandments should be followed by a more minute 
regulation of the civil, social, and religious life of Israel 
such as we find in 21-23; in the history of the law- 
giving, however, no connection is established between 
them.2® Chap. 211 is without any antecedents in 20. 
Chap. 20 18-26 is composed of very disparate elements : 
18-21 belong to the Decalogue narrative, but should prob- 
ably stand before the Decalogue, immediately following 
19x9 322 24-26 is a fragment relating to the regulation of 
the cultus, and, from whatever source it may have 
come, has nothing to do either with the Decalogue 
which precedes or with the civil and penal code which 
follows; 2223—superfiuous after 4—seem to be from 
2 On the subiect of paragraphs vi.- viii, cp also Law 
LirERATURE. 
2 On the difficulties in these chapters see Kue. Th. T 15176 
f£.(81); We. CH 84 .Bruston, Quatre sources, 177. 
3 Perhaps with a basis of E (We.). 
4 The thread is broken offat the end of 2s. 
coe Schrader, Kayser, We. (formerly), Del., West 
phat, r. 
6 , " 
Ba De Bio eas 16g [8x], We. (CH, Nachtrige, 
7 Ch. 3312-16 has been considerably enlarged by editorial 
hands , cp also 3335 329 3496. 
8 The passages in which Moses begs to be shown the glory of 
Yahweé (83 18-23 345-8) are perhaps secondary in J, or redactional. 
8 So, with earlier critics, Di.., Tiil., Ki. Z see also Montefiore. 
3QR 8 281 283. 
10 For a synopsis of the critical argument, see Kraetzschmar, 
Bundesvorstellung, 71 "A ; » 
11 So Kue. TA, 718190 (81); and independently Jiil. 7P7 
8 312 7% (82); the conjecture has been generally accepted. 
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the hand of an editor; in all these verses there is no 
reference to the .Covenant Book, or to any further 
legislation. In 24 the continuation of the Decalogue 
narrative (12-14) and the ratification of the Covenant 
Book (3-8) stand side by side without any attempt to 
connect them.' In the subsequent narrative of JE 
(32-34) there is no mention of the laws of 21-23 or of 
the covenant of 243-8 Finally, Dt.—even in its later 
strata—knows no law given to Israel at Horeb except 
the Decalogue, which alone it recognises as the basis of 
the covenant (561/. ; cp 410-14 97-105); while Josh. 
24 (E) makes no reference to any earlier covenant or 
law. The inference that the Covenant Book did not 
originally form part of E’s history of the transactions 
at Horeb seems inevitable. 

There remains, then, the Decalogue and that strand 
of the following narrative which depends upon it, viz., 
2018-21 (connecting with 1919} 1-17 2412-14.18* 3118*; 
the lapse into the idolatry of the golden calf, and its 
consequences, 321-64 15-20 (21-24 P) 30-33 (perhaps partly 
secondary). Yahwé then in anger orders Israel to 
leave the holy mountain, and declares that he will not 
go with them (831@ 36 4-6*}, That this was the form 
in which E was current at the end of the seventh century, 
B.c., and in the first half of the sixth, is proved by 
Deuteronomy. As has been already observed, D 
knows no law given to Israel at Horeb but the Deca- 
logue. The author of the comparatively late inter- 
polation, Dt. 98-17 (18-20) 2x 1010 f2 (the story of the 
golden calf and the broken tables of the law), read 
Ex. 2412-14 18 3118327 #% (3428?)—that is, E with the 
additions of Ry;—substantially as we do. 

ix. More Prévettive Version. — There are, however, 
in E fragmentary remains of another, it would seem 
more primitive, representation. The most remarkable 
of these is 837-21, which tells us how Moses took a 
tent, which he called the, Meeting Tent (Ze, the 
appointed place to meet God), and set it up outside 
the camp at some distance. To this tent Moses re 
paired from time to time, and God spoke to him there 
out of the column of cloud which descended at its door. 
Thither others also resorted to consult the oracle. 
Joshua, Moses’ youthful assistant, remained constantly 
in the tent, as its keeper. In the narrative from which 
these verses are taken they must have been preceded by 
a description of the making of this simple tent, which 
was omitted by Rp when he put in its place the great 
tabernacle of P; Dt. 1035 still shows us where the 
passage stood. In the same connection, doubtless, 
stood an account of the making of the ark, to shelter 
which the tent was required (cp Nu. 1033-36 1444 [E], Dt. 
1035); this also Rp was constrained to omit in favour 
of P's Ark of the Testimony (Ex. 2510 f 271). The 
directions for the construction of the altar of rude stones 
or earth, 2024-26, to which Dt. 276 7 perhaps belongs, 
seem to be derived from the same source. These frag- 
ments suffice to show that E once contained a fuller 
account of the origin of the Israelite sacva, and laws regu- 
lating religious worship; and it may safely be assumed 
that these things had in the narrative a place befitting 
their importance. That so little of this now remains 
is to he attributed in part, as we have seen, to its 
displacement by P in the final redaction of the Hexa- 
tench; but it is a not improbable hypothesis that it had 
been in considerable part supplanted at an earlier date 
by the Decalogue and the cognate narrative (the golden 
calf, ‘ete. ), which in this case must be regarded as a 
secondary stratum in E (E,). To this question we 
shall return below (§ 4). 

i, Ceremonial Decalogue. —Ex. 3410-28 contains, as 


1 Contamination of the text in both passages has resulted onlv 
in conflict. 

2 Kue. 72,7 15191: (cp182), Hex. § 13, n. 32; We., Bu, 
Co., Baentsch, etc. 

3 Chapter 327-14 Ryz}; 25-29 a later hand. Some scholars 
aay the story of the golden calf to J; so Di., Ki., and 
others. 
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we have seen, the cero of J. Its injunctions are 
: , exclusively religious : it forbids the 
&. Laws in JE. worship of any.other deity and the 
making of molten idols; commands the observance 
of the three annual feasts and of the Sabbath, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and the offering of first fruits; 
and prohibits certain rites which were probably associ- 
ated with other cults. These laws are set forth as the 
terms of the covenant which Yahwe makes with Moses 
as the representative of Israel, and as such they are com- 
mitted to writing by Moses ao27f.). Ch. 3410-26 thus 
presents itself as a counterpart to the 'Book of the 
Covenant’ (247) which is contained in 21-23. In 
3428, however, we read that Moses remained forty 
days with Yahwé on the mountain, ‘and he wrote upon 
the tables the words of the covenant, the ten words.’ 2 
From this it would seem that the commandments in 
14-26 constituted J’s decalogue, an older counterpart to 
the Ten Commandments in Ex. 203-17 Dt. 56-21% (see 
DECALOGUE). Upon this theory, 341 7 contains J's 
account of the origin of the two tables of the law; 16, and 
the words ‘ like the first’ in r@ and 4a, which represent 
these tables as designed to take the place of the tables 
which Moses had broken (8219), are harmonistic addi- 
tions by the redactor who introduced 34 in this place. 
Kuenen, on the other hand, contends that 14284 had 
originally nothing to do with ro-27; they formed part of 
E's narrative, and the ten words are no other than E's 
decalogue (201-:7).4 Whatever view be taken of the 
relation of 28 to 27, the phrase 'the ten words,’ which 
collides with the preceding ' the words of the covenant,’ 
seems to be a gloss, introduced under the influence of 
the deuteronomistic theory that the covenant was made 
upon the Decalogue alone (cpesp. Dt. 413).5 If this 
be the case, there is no direct evidence that the laws in 
3410-26 were originally just ten in number. It may be 
suspected that the words ‘upon the tables’ which con- 
nect 28 with z-4 are also secondary, and that the original 
sequel of 27 was closely similar to 244a 7 f., if, indeed, 
it be not contained in those verses (Valeton).. On the 
other hand, 3446, ‘taking in his hand two tables of 
stone’ (o24N nnd ‘sy, indefinite), seems to be original ; 
and it is perhaps on the whole more probable that the 
commandments of J also were inscribed on_ stone. 
Whether this is the oldest representation, and whether 
in the oldest Judzean tradition the commandments were 
given at Sinai or at some other place—perhaps at 
Kadesh — are questions to which no certain answer can 
be given.® 
ii. Character and origin.—The laws in Ex. 3410-28 
are certainly older than the setting which represents them 
as the terms of a covenant made by Yahwé with Moses 
at Sinai; and are the earliest attempt with which we 
are acquainted to embody in a series of brief injunctions 
formulated as divine commands the essential obser- 
vances of the religion of Yahwé, We may safely assume 
that this collection of sacred laws was made at a Judeean 
sanctuary, and that it represents the ancient usage of 
the region. The age of the collection can only be 
inferred from its contents. 


The three annual feasts which cc the central place in the 
cultus are agricultural festivals? and presume_a people which 
has passed Over to a settled life to whom tillage is a chief 
concern. On the other hand, the ‘idea of religion to which such 
laws as those that forbid the seething of a Kid in its mother's 
milk, or the keeping of part of a sacrifice till the next morning, 
appear fundamental, is very primitive.8 A still stronger ine 








1 On the subject of § 4, cp also Law Lirrxaturn. 

2 In the context, the subject must be Moses, not Yahwa. 

4 This seems to have been first observed by Goethe, in 1773. 

4 TAT 15 196M. [82], Hex. § 8,013. See also Decarocur 
(literature). 

5 Meissner, Kraetzschmar, and others. The name decalogue 
(ten words) is found only in this verse and in Dt.413 104. 

* 6 [SeeKapgsHi§3) 

7 The Sabbath also is an institution of a settled people. 

8 If must be remembered, however, that such survivals of 
primitive religion, regarded as positive divine commands, are 
often carried along into much more advanced stages of develop 
ment, as Judaism itself best illustrates. 
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dication of the antiquity of this legislation is the fact that the 
demands of Yahwé all have reference to the way in which he is 
to be worshipped. Religion seems to be as yet untouched by 
the prophetic movement whose burden was that what God 
demands is not worship but righteousness. 

In the strongest contrast to the fundamental revelation 
of Yahwe’s will in J is the decalogue of Ex. 201-17. 
On the Deuteronomistic elements in this document 
and on its relation to Ex. 3410 7, see DECALOGUE, § 2. 
The narrative in Ex. 32 (golden calf) is inseparable 
from it, and is aimed at the religion of the kingdom 
of Israel; the repudiation of its idolatrous cult which 
we find in Hosea is carried back to Horeb. This 
narrative, therefore, also belongs to the prophetic 
edition of E (E,). The Decalogue seems to have 
supplanted the law given at Horeb in E. We may 
safely assume that this law was similar in character to 
that of J in 84107; and it is not improbable that 
fragments of it are preserved in 2314 7% Whether it 
constituted a decalogue must remain uncertain. 

lil. Chapters 21-23. —A law-book of a different 
character is contained in 21-23.2 By its superscription 
it is a collection of mzspatim, that is ‘judgments, 
judicial decisions, or norms’; and accordingly we find 
in 212-2317 various titles of civil and penal law; viz, 
slavery and manumission (212-11), homicide (r2-2r), 
torts (22-36 2257), theft, burglary, etc. (221-4), the 
liability of a borrower or bailee (7-15), seduction (x6 f ).? 
In those titles which remain intact the laws are 
methodically arranged and formulated : first the general 
rule is given, then the particular cases which may arise 
under it, e.g.— 

When (+3) thou buyest a Hebrew slave he shall serve six 
years, and in the seventh he shall go frke, without ransom. 
If (qx) he was single when he came into hii master’s possession 
he shall go free alone. If he was married, his wife shall go with 
him. Ifhis master gives him a wife and she bear him children, 
the woman and the children belong to the master; the slave 
shall go freealone jetc. (212; cp also28 #). 

This book of miipdtim (nvsvin) has unfortunately 
not been completely preserved ; some of the paragraphs 
are much mutilated, whilst other titles which we have 
every reason to believe were once contained in it are 
wanting altogether. Additions also have been made 
to it, which are recognised by their departure from the 
systematic form of the original work, in part also by 
the different nature of their contents. The character 
of this little code indicates considerable progress in 
civilization and in jurisprudence. It may be compared 
with the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and especially 
with the legislation of Solon (Plutarch, Solon), to which 
it is probably not much anterior in time.4 

Chap. 23, which contains only moral precepts and 
religious ordinances, is not covered by the title mzipatine 
in 211. Most scholars are of the opinion that 23, 
together with the kindred verses in the latter part of 22, 
originally constituted a distinct part of the Covenant 
Book, which, like the laws in 34 and the decalogue in 
20, was entitled simply The Words (a*baérim) ;* cp also 
196. In 243-8, in the ratification of the law, we read 
that Moses recited to the people ‘all the Words of 
Yahweé (d¢érim) and all the Judgments (mzspatim)’ ; 
the two together ( fas and zs) cover the whole field of 
the divine law. It is not quite certain, however, that 
243 is the conclusion of 21-23; if 2018-2: originally 
preceded 201-17, as is now generally believed, 243 
would naturally refer to the promulgation of the 
decalogue (the Words of Yahwé}; ‘and all the mt 
patim’ would then be a redactional addition. The 

1 See below. Attempts to restore the original decalogue of E 
have been made by Staerk, Dezt. 40 7, and Meissner, Dekalog, 
333 cp Co. Hind. (G4), 40. 

2 For the literature on the Covenant Book, see $7. 

3 For a more detailed analysis, see Baentsch, Bundesbuch, 
**Poce also Mosaicarum et Romanarume legunt collatio (early 
fifth century A.D.), ed. Th. Mominsen, in Codlectio librorum 
juris antejustiniani, 3 (“go). a 

5 No trace of this title remains in 21-28, 

6 Bacon, /BL 12323 Baentsch, 774}; Holzinger, Kraetz- 
schmar, and others. 
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question whether 21-23 was originally one collection of 
laws under the two heads, Civil and Penal (m7ipatin), 
and Moral and Religious (ddérim), can therefore be 
decided only on internal grounds. In 237419 we find 
a group of laws relating to worship and _ religious 
festivals which are in the main verbally identical with 
those of J in 34; cp especially 2815-19 with 3418-26, 
Closer examination shows that they are in situ in 34, 
and were brought over thence into 23 by a redactor.’ 
This redactor, it must be supposed, having incorporated 
the substance of J’s legislation in 23, omitted 34 from 
his compilation; its restoration is to be ascribed to a 
later editor.? In 2820-33, which is as a whole the 
composition of a redactor, remains of an older text are 
preserved in 28-3: (cp Jos. 2412 Dt. 720-22); and the 
same source perhaps underlies 20-2225 26. In 22 18-2313 
we can recognise diverse elements : first, a few civil 
and penal laws, which differ from the mzpatim by 
their categorical form’—e.g,, 2218, ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,’ 19, ‘Whosoever is guilty of 
bestiality shall be put to death,’ etc. Second, a collection 
of moral injunctions, which from their nature cannot 
have the sanctions of human law (2220-24 231-34 f.6f- 
89). Some of these resemble in form and content the 
second table of the decalogue; others are manifestly 
akin to the deuteronomic legislation. Finally, inter- 
spersed with these are religious ordinances (2229 f. 31 [?] 
2310-13). The different character of these laws, and 
still more the disorder in which they are, points to 
compilation; the prominence of precepts of charity, 
and the deuteronomic motives and phraseology, indicate 
that the recension, if not the compilation itself, dates 
from the seventh century. 

These facts make it very doubtful whether the author 
of the mzsfatim in 212-2217 is also the author of a 
corresponding collection of moral and religious precepts 
(dbarim) which form the basis of 2217-2333. A more 
probable hypothesis is that 21-23 is the result of a 
process of accretion : to what was originally a hand- 
book of civil and penal laws was added, first, perhaps 
from E’s Horeb legislation, the main stock of 2218- 
2313; then (probably hy the same editor who added 
the parzenetic close) 2314-19, from 3414 7 (J). 

Many attempts have been made to reconstruct the Covenant 
Book, eliminating interpolations, restoring by more or less 
extensive transpositions the order of the a@éddérixz and the 
misxpatim, and even supplying some of the gaps by comparison 
with Ex. 34 and Dt.4 In this work of restoration several 
scholars have sought a formal regulative in the supposition that 
the laws were originally grouped in homologous decads and 
pentads.5 This theory finds some support in certain paragraphs 
of the #2spatinz; but the results hitherto attained by this 
method are not less widely divergent than those reached without 
such a criterion. 

iv. Ratification.—Chap. 243-8 is the ratification by 
solemn covenant (see COVENANT, § 6 [ii. ]} of the legisla- 
tion in 21-23,% which on this account is often called the 
Covenant Book. By most critics these verses, with the 
Covenant Book itself, are ascribed to E. They appear, 
however, to be composite ;? 3 may have belonged to 
the decalogue narrative in its original form (see above, 
iii.); in 4 the altar at the foot of the mountain and the 
twelve massébdth seem to be doublets; the massébath 
and perhaps the young men of Israel who act as 
sacrificers may be derived from the oldest stratum of E 
(akin to 837-11), in which, it may be surmised, these 
stones rather than a book were the monument of the 
adoption of the religion of Yahwé at Horeb (cp Jos. 
2426 f-); while 4278 seems to be a later representation 


1 Fora comparison of the two see Jiil. /P7T'8300,f ; Briggs, 
Higher Criticism), 190 ff. 229 f° 

¥ Rudde, ZA TP od § a. 

3 Regularly in 2 sing. ; others in 2 pl. may he interpolations. 

4 See Stade, GY/ 16367, n. ; Rothstein, Buadesbuch ('92)3 
Staerk, Deut. (94), 32.7. 

5 So Bertheau, Briggs, L. B. Pnton, /BZ 1279.6 [’93]. 

6 Vy. 1 f, from whatever source they may come. obviouslv 
intrude here, 

7 Di., Bruston, Baentsch; Valeton, ZATW 12242 773 
Staerk, Deut. 41n. 5Kraetzschmar, Bundesvorstellung, 79. 
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more nearly parallel. to 3427 with its original sequel, 
and may be attributed to a later recension of E as the 
close of its Covenant Book, or to Ryz. As a whole, 
243-8 seems to be meant to follow 21-23, and to be the 
work of the editor who incorporated J's commandments 
from 34, and gave these chapters their present form. 
Ch. 24: f. 9-11are derived from a very ancient source ; 
there seems fo be no decisive reason why this may not 
be E,.? 

v. Origin of Covenant Book.—The language of the 
Covenant Book shows some affinity to E; and most 
recent critics think that it was incorporated in that 
work.2 It cannot, however, have occupied in E its 
present position as a law given at Horeb (see above, 
§ 3, viii.). Kuenen conjectured that it was originally the 
law given by Moses just before the crossing of the 
Jordan; it filled in E the place which Dt. has in the 
present Pentateuch ; and when supplanted by Dt. was 
removed by an editor (Rp) to this earlier point in the 
history of the legislation. * 

If the view of the composition of these chapters taken 
above be correct, the problem assumes a somewhat 
different form : it would be the simplest hypothesis, 
that the redactor who inserted the Covenant Book here 
was also its compiler; and the question for the critic 
would be, what were the sources from which this redactor 
drew his materials. For 2314 # this question is already 
answered ; for the ¢spat¢im we may hazard the surmise 
that in E they constituted a book of instructions for 
judges, which stood in immediate connection with 18; * 
for other parts of 2218 7% 23 it is probable that the 
original Horeb legislation of E (E,) which was sup- 
planted by the Decalogue, has been laid under con- 
tribution; in particular, it may be inferred that the 
group of laws noticed above (which in substance and 
form resemble the second table of the decalogue) are of 
this origin. Traces of this parallel legislation may 
perhaps also be discovered in 2314 7, where the text of 
J sometimes shows signs of contamination (Budde, 
ZA TW M1218 7). 

In § 2 above, P was separated as a whole from JE. 
The more closely P is examined, however, the more 
P plainly it appears that it is not the work of a 
5, it 5 single author.® It is rather to be compared 
posite. to a stratum, the deposit af a considerable 
period, in which distinct layers are to be seen. This 
is nowhere more evident than in chaps. 25-31 35-40. 
Ex. 25-3117 contain the plans for the tabernacle and 
its furnishings, and directions for the consecration of 
priests; 3429-40 Lev. 8 f relate, in almost the same 
words, the carrying out of these instructions. Such 
repetition is not found elsewhere, even in P, and would 
of itself lead us to suspect that the mechanical con- 
formation of the execution to the command was the 
work of an editor rather than of the author. Critical 
investigation not only fully confirms this surmise, but 
also proves that even 25-31 is not all from one hand, 
or of one age. 

i. Chaps. 25-31.—Chaps. 25-2937 belong, with in- 
considerableexceptions,’ to the main stem of P ; 2943-46 
is a formal close. Chaps. 807 contain a series of 
paragraphs supplementary to 25-29 and demonstrably 
of later date. 


The first of these Dataeraphs prvcsdie Constotnaen an altar 
of incense (301-10). If the author of 25-29 had provided for such 


1 Kuenen, etc. Others ascribe the verses to J (Di.), or to P, 
2 Kue. Hex. § 8, noz2; Di., Jul J/PT 8305/7, Bu. ZATW 
Dery f, Co_ Ki Kraetzschmar, etc.; see esp. Holzinper, 


Finl. 77, Other. assign the chapters to J so Kayser, We. 
(formerly), Del., Wesphel Dr. ek 
3 Hex. § 13, n. 32; so U0. Zini.@, 4) 68, etc. For a different 


hypothesis, see Holzinger, Zixé, 179. et he 
Chapterig itself originally occupied a later position in the 
narrative. . ; 

5 On this subject compare also LAW LITERATURE. 

6 For the literature, see § 7. 

7 The passages suspected are 2720f, 28137 4142. 2935-37 
38-41 42-46. 
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an altar, it would have been introduced with the other furniture 
of the Holy Place in 25, and must have been mentioned in 

26 31-37 ;1 furthermore, the altar described in 271 7% must then 
have in some way distinguished from the altar_of incense, 

and could not be spoken of simply as the altar. This internal 
evidence is confirmed by the fact that in the ritual laws of P 
there is a stratum which ignores or excludes the altar of incense; 
this is the case even in the liturgy for the day of atonement 
(Lev. 16 5 cp also Ezek. 41 22 4416), and in certain rituals for the 
sin-offering (Ex. 29 Lev. 8%; see also 1016 7% Nu.16/).2_ The 
incense altar thus becomes an important criterion in the further 
analysis of P. : 

In a similar way and with equal conclusiveness it is shown 

that the half-sheKel poll-tax (8011-16),3 the anointing oil and 
unction of all the priests (22-33), the bronze laver (17-21), and 
the formula for compounding the incense (34-38), are Secondary. 
Chap. 311-1 presupposes the parts of 30 which are proved not 
to be original, and fails with them. 
_ The injunction to observe the Sabbath (31 x2-17) seems to be 
introduced here to teach that even sacred labours such as the 
building of the tabernacle, do not suspend the Sabbath law—a 
kind of reflection which itself suggests a late date. The language 
is not altogether like that of P, and has some Ge, ages of H; 
the editor who inserted the paragraph here may have made use 
of a law which he found in another connection. 

ii. Chaps. 35-40.—In. the account of the making of 
the tabernacle in 35-40, the paragraphs in 30 f. which 
we have recognised as later additions are all included, 
and are inserted in their natural and proper connection, 
—the altar of incense with the other furniture of the 
Holy Place (37 25-28), the laver with the great altar in 
the court (888/), etc. Chaps. 35-40 are, therefore, not 
older than 307. Other indications make it probable 
that the whole detailed account of the construction of 
the tabernacle in exact accordance with the plans in 
25 #. is a still later addition to the original text of P. 
Chaps. 35-40 were not translated into Greek by the 
same hand as the rest of the book ; and material differ- 
ences in content — the altar of incense, e.g., is still lack- 
ing in @—and order* seem to prove that the final 
recension of these chapters was not yet completed when 
the Alexandrian Version was niade. In its original 
form P probably related very briefly that Moses did in 
all respects as God had bidden him. 

The historian tells us in his introduction (151) that 
the ode preserved in chap. 15 was sung by the Israelites 

: on the shores of the Red Sea; and 

6, Triumphal until recent times it has been believed 
Ode: Ex. without question that- Moses was its 
15 1-18.5 author. The poem celebrates, how- 
ever, not only the destruction of the pharaoh's hosts in 
the sea (2-12), but also the safe guidance of Israel to 
the land of Canaan (13-18) ;4 176—which there is no 
formal reason for regarding as an interpolation— speaks 
of the building of the temple (cp also 136). It is 
evident, therefore, that the poem was composed after 
Israel was established in Palestine. Some critics 
(Ew., H. Schultz, Di., Riehm) ascribe it to the age 
of David and Solomon, or even fo the period of the 
Judges; but the linguistic evidence, which is what is 
chiefly relied on as a proof of antiquity (see especially 
Di.), is far from decisive. It is possible with greater 
probability to draw from it an opposite conclusion.” 
The other evidence is all against so early adate. The 
prose narrative in 14is not dependent on 15, but the 
converse. The ode has no resemblance to the really 
old poems in the historical books (eg., Judg. 5 2S. 1 
Nu. 21). Its affinities are with Is.12 and a group of 
historical psalms (78 105 106 114 77:1-20 118), and 


1 The Samaritan recension actually inserts it after 26 35. 

2 On the other side see Del. ZK W 1880, pp. 113-122. 

8 en 1033[32]2 Ch. 246, from which it has been inferred 
that Ex. 3011-16 is a novel later than 444 Bc. 
_ 4_A tabular exhibit of these differencesin order may be found 
in Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 2 produced: in Dr, Lutrod.8) 40 f. 
On the character of the Greek translations of these chapters ey 
Popper, and, on the other side, Klostermann, Weue kirchl. 


850 7- 

2 &. De Wette, Beitr, 2 216['07]; Reuss, Gesch. ¢Z, AT, 
§ 171; We. CH(2} 79, cp Prol.(22f, 3593 Kue. Hex. § 13, 
n 153 Jil. /P78124 %; for a synopsis of recent opinion, 
Holzinger, Ei#/. 233.7. . 

6 The tenses in if are preterites (RV), not futures (AV). 

7 Jil. JPT 8125. 
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there seems to be no reason for regarding it as older 
than these.” Some scholars think that the poem in its 
present form is the amplification of an older brief, and 
probably genuine, song of Moses, which maybe preserved 
in 1514-3 ;? others, with greater probability, regard it 
as the development of the motive suggested in v, 21.3 

It has been thought by many that the song was found 
in an old collection of poetry,— perhaps the ‘ Rook of 
the Wars OF YAHWE’ (¢.v.),—and was incorporated 
by Ein his history (Schr., Di., Ki., etc.). The latter 
hypothesis can hardly be accepted; E's song at the 
crossing of the sea is v. 20 f;.1-18 is a rival composi- 
tion. The referencesto Jerusalem and the temple are 
also against the supposition that the poem was in- 
cluded in E. More probably it was inserted by Ryg or 
alater editor. It is possible that it was taken from a 
poetical collection; but equally possible that it was 
written for its present position (Jiilicher). 


(a) Commentaries:—(See F. Brown, ‘Commentaries on 
Exodus,’ Old Testament, Student, Nov. 1886, pp. 84-92). 
* M. Kalisch (‘55); A. Knobel (‘57); C. F. 
7, Literature, Keil (61, 3) °7&8 ET, ‘46); J. P. Lange 
(74, ET,’76); A. Dillmann (80, (3) V. Ryssel, 

’o7); H. L. Strack (’94). 

(8) Criticism ;:—For the history of criticism see HEXATEUCH. 
i, General. E. Bertheau, Die steben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze 
in den drei mittleren Bich, d Pent. (40); J. W. Colenso, 
The Pextateuch and Book of Joshua, Part VI. (72); Th. 
Néldeke, Unters. 2. Krit. d. A T ('69); A. Kayser,’ Das 
vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Zr- 
weiterungen (‘T4) 5 J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs und der historischen Bucher des AT, '89 (J/PT, 
"76 7.); A. Kuenen, TAT 14 (80) 281-302 (Ex. 16); dzd. 15 

8x) 164-223 (Israel at Sinai, Ex.19-24 32-34); A. Jiilicher, Die 
Quellen vox Exodus 1-77 (‘80); ‘Die Quellen von Exodus 
78-2411,’ JPT 8 79-127, 272-315 (82); B. W. Bacon, ‘JE in 
the Middle Books of the Pentateuch,’ /BZ9a (‘go), 161-200 
(Ex. 7-12); ¢héd. 104 (191), 107-130 (Ex. 1-7); 2id. 116(92), 177- 
200 (Ex. 1237-17 16); bid, 12@ ('93), 23-46 (Ex. 18-34): The 
Tripe 7yadition of the Rxodus('94); K. Budde, ‘Die Gesetzge- 
bung der mittleren Biicher del Pentateuchs, insbesondere der 
Quellen J und E,’ ZATW 11 193-234 ('91);_ Bruston, Les 
uatre sources des lois de P Rxode (83); Les deux Jéhovistes 
”8$); ‘Lescing documents de la Loi mosaique,, ZA TW 12177- 
23 92) Kittel, Gesch. der Hedréer, 1('88), ET, History of 
the Hebrews (95). 

ii, On fhe Laws. 1. Ex.12A4 :J. F. L. George, Die dlteren 
Judischen Feste (635); W. H.Greén, The Hedvexs Feasts (‘85, 
where references to the other literature will be found),—2. On the 
Decalogue :—E. Meier, Die xrspriinglithe Form des Dekalogs 
(‘46); Batema, Der Decatoog (76); O. Meissner, Der Dekalog 
(‘Inaug. Diss.’), 1893; C. A. Briggs, Higher Crit, of the 
Hex.(3} 181 7. (697); C. Montefiare, ‘Recent Criticism upon 
Moses and the Pentateuchal Narratives of the Decalogue,’ /OR 
11 251-297 ('gr)._ 3. On the Covenant Book:—J. W. Rothstein, 
Das Bundesbuch (88); K. Budde, ‘ Bemerkungen zum Bundes- 
buch,’ ZATW 11 gg-114 ('9t); B, Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch 
(92); W. Staerk, Das Deuteronomium 32-57 (194); C. A. 
Briggs, Higher Criticés(8}, 211-2323 L. iif Paton, ‘The 
Original Form of the Book of the Covenant,’ JBL 1279-93 ('03)3 
R. Kraetzschmar, Die Buadesvorstellung tm A T 70-99 (96). 
Steuernagel, ‘Der jehovistische Bericht iib. d. Bundeschluss am 
Sinai (Ex. 19-24 31 18-34 28),’ S24. Kv. 1899, 319.7% 4. OnEx. 25-31 
35-40 :—Popper, Der didtische ‘Bericht uber die Stiftshitte 
(‘@): Wellhausen, CH) 137_7.; Kuenen, Hex. § 6, n, 12,4 
15; Dillmann, Ex. #. Leu. 354 7, 8) 392 4.3 cp Num. Deut. 
u. fos. 635; W. H. Green, ‘Critical Views respecting the Mosaic 
Tabernacle,’ Presb, and Ref Rev. 569-88 ('94}; A. Klostermann 
Neue kirchl, Z. 8 48-77 228-253 298-328 353-383 (97). 

See also J. Estlin Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, The 
Hexateuch, Oxford, 1900 (Analysis, synoptical tables of laws, 
etc.), and works on Introduction to the Old Testament, especi- 
ally those of Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, Kénig,; and 
on the History of Israel, especially Stade (1 634 -), and Kittel. 

G.F.M. 


EXORCISTS (eZopkictat) were found by Paul at 
Ephesus (Acts 1913 ). 


é£opxigm in @& renders yyy twice (Gen. 243, EV ‘make to 


swear,’ Vg. adjurare; 1 K."22 16, EV ‘adjure,’ Vg. adyurare) and 


nbx_ once [AL] (Judg. 172, AV ‘cursedst,’ RV ‘didst utter a 
curse,’ RY™s: ‘didst utter an adjuration ’). 

The practice of casting out demons by spells is of 
remote antiquity. It was common both in and after 
the time of Jesus Christ, who undoubtedly cast out 
demons himself. There was this strong distinction, 

1 We. Prol,(4) 359 n.$ Che. OPs. 31 5Co. Hinl.(3,4) 6r. 

2 Ew., Di, Del. etc. Dr. thinks that the greater part of the 


song is Mosaic, thd expansion being limited to the closing verses. 
3 Otmar, De Wette, Co., Wildeboer, Che., Ki. 
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however, between the procedure of Jesus and that of his 
conteniporaries that, whereas the latter were careful to 
use the names of supernatural beings to gain their end 
with the demons, Jesus ‘ cast out the spirits with a word,’ 
‘ by the spirit of God,’ ‘by the finger of God’; how he 
suffered in consequence, is told in the synoptic 
gospels. In Mt. 108 Mk.8125 6713 Lk.91 Mk.1627 
it is further said that both before and after his 
resurrection he gave authority to his disciples to cast 
out demons, and in Mk.1617 (the address previous 
to his ascension) the great deeds which he prophesies 
are ascribed to the power of his name (é r@ dvéuart 
uov). If Jesus Christ made it a condition of successful 
exorcism that it should be performed ‘in his name,’ he 
certainly did not mean the recitation of the name of 
Jesus as a spell. This however, was the procedure of 
the ‘ sons’ or disciples’ of a certain Jew of high rank at 
Ephesus (see SCEVA) according to the narrative in Acts 
19x3, who tried the plan (éreyelpyoay) of using this 
potent name (cp Eph. 121) as a spell in preference to 
the strings of names of gods and demigods and angels 
which were common in exorcisms both in Asia Minor 
and elsewhere. What they are reported to have said 
was simple enough, and contrasts very favourably with 
the ordinary medley in Jewish and even sometimes 
Christian exorcising formule. It was this, ‘I adjure 
you (dpxigw, not dpxifouev) by Jesus whom Paul 
preaches.” Demons probably did not often address the 
sxorcists in the tone adopted by the demon on this 
oceasion, ‘Jesus I recognise’ (yeyvwoKw), he said, 
‘and Paul I know (émlerafiat) ; but who are ye?’ 

The passage stands in connection with a reference to 
certain miracles wrought by or through Paul which 
hardly come up to our expectations (see 2 Cor. 1212). 
The narrative rightly assumes that Paul did perform 
wonderful deeds, but certainly imagines wrong ones; it 
is only ‘ accidental fancy‘s guardian sheath’? of a belief 
in Paul’s thaumaturgic powers (cp Acts 515). This 
juxtaposition is unfavourable to the historical accuracy 
of the account of the Jewish exorcists. Still, even if 
unhistorical, this account enables us to realise better the 
historical situation. Gal. 520 and indirectly 2 Tim. 313 
show how prevalent magic was among the populations 
evangelised by Christ‘s disciples, and the whole para- 
graph, Acts 1913-20, gives a vivid, even if partly im- 
aginary, picture of this. The works of Justin Martyr 
further illustrate what we may call the two contending 
types of exorcism. Unfortunately there is not much 
difference between these types. Justin (Apo. 2.45} says 
that ‘ by the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate’ demons who resist all other 
exorcism are cast out. He does not deny that a Jew 
may perhaps successfully exorcise a demon in the name 
of the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob (kard ro? Geo0 ’ABp. «.7.r.; Dial, 311 c.); 
but he says that Jewish exorcists as a class had sunk to 
the level of the superstitious exorcists of the heathen 
(Apol. 245 B), and the stories in Josephus (Ant. viii. 25 
and B/ vii. 63) seem to confirm this statement. 

Josephus asserts that king Solomon left behind an account 
of the various forms of exorcism, and in connection with this 
relates the strange story of Eleazar’s cure of certain demoniacs 
in the presence of Vespasian; he also says wonderful things 
respecting the herb Baaras. A book called the ‘Testament of 
Solomon,’ full of marvellous demonology, still exists; see M. R. 
James’s paper in Guardian, 15th March 1899. 

It was an age of universal credulity ; but the influence 
of the life of Jesus Christ tended to preserve the early 
Christians from the worst failings of their Jewish neigh- 
bours. Origen expressly says that not a few plain 
Christians (£&@rat), without any acquaintance with 
magical formule, by prayer alone and simple adjur- 
ations (uévy ebyq Kal dpkdcecw Gmdoverépats) had 
proved the power of Christ over the demons (c. Ceés. 





1 The epithet meprepydmevos ‘strolling’ (Jews), suggests that 
they were little better than travelling mountebanks. 
2 Browning, 4 solanda, 
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7 334). Babylonian and ecclesiastical formule: of exor- 
cism would he only indirectly illustrative, and need not 
be quoted. 

See further, Macic, §§ 26,4; Jastrow, Rel. of Bad. and 
Ass. 269-2733; Wessely, Epkesia Grammata ('86); and cp 
Denon, § g, etc. T.K.C. 


EXPIATION. The rendering of MON in Nu.87 
RV (AV ‘ water of expiation'), and of 1Ba (‘to make 
expiation’) in Nu. 3533 Dt. 3243. See SACRIFICE. 


EYE. Dark, fiery eyes have always been to orientals 
an essential part of feminine beauty. An Arabian poet 
likens the glance of a beautiful woman to lightning 
from a heavy rain-cloud {Hamdsa, 558). Leah is less 
attractive than Rachel (Gen.29:7), because she has 
‘lustreless eyes’ (so Kautzsch; EV ‘tender'; nips, 
rvakkith ; dg Gevets). In Canticles, the eyes of bride and 
bridegroom alike are compared to doves (41 512; on 115 
see Budde). The iris with the pupil is the dove; the 
* water-brooks’ spoken of in 512 (where the figure is 
developed) are the whites of the eyes. The doves which 
the poet has in his mind are probably rock-pigeons (cp 
Cant, 214); these are gray or blue with black bands. 
The lover considers his passion the effect of the bright 
eyes of his beloved (Cant.49); compare the Arabian 
poem already referred to, where it is said that if an 
armed man met sucha glance as the poet has met he 
would he wounded mortally as by an arrow. 

The power of an ‘ evil eye’ is not directly referred to. 
The ‘evil eye' (6p0adpds rrovnpds) of Mk. 722 (cp Mt. 
2015) means no doubt either niggardliness, or envy, or 
{cp Ps. 3519) maliciousjoy at the misfortunes of another, 
or lustfulness (cpMt.528). The'ogling' women in Is. 316 
({ninpip, mtsakkerdth) certainly had evil eyes. So, too, 
when Saul‘ eyed’ David, it was not in order consciously 
to exert a baleful influence on the favourite of thé people; 
it was the involuntary expression of. his jealousy and ill- 
will. The use of amulets (own, lthasim), it is true, can 
hardly be doubted, and one of the chief objects of an 
amulet was to guard the wearer against an ‘evil eye.' 
It was not, however, one of the aims of the biblical 
writers to contribute to Hebrew archaeology, and they 
and the editors of their works perhaps shrank from too 
much reference to popular superstitions. In Ecclus. 
148-r0 (RV) we have a full description of the ‘ evil eye,' 
in the sense of jealousy and ill-will, — 


Evil is he that envieth with his eye,! 
Turning away the face, and despising the souls [of men]. 
A covetous man's eye is not satisfied with his portion 5 
And wicked injustice drieth up his soul. 
An evil eye is grudging of bread, 
And he is miserly at his table. 
According to Hatch,? ‘evil eye’ should rather be 
* grudging eye,’ and this is his striking rendering of Mt. 
622 f— 
The lamp of the body is the eye. 
If therefore thine eye he liberal, 
Thy whole body shall be full of light, 
But if thine eye be grudging, 
Thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 

The rendering ‘ liberal’ for dyads is in accordance with EV’s 
Tendering of Prov. 229 'He that hatha bountiful eye(py-aivy toh 
‘ayin) shall be blessed’; hut, as we have seen, it is not necessary 
to restrict the reference of an ‘evil eye’ to niggardliness. That 
fine passage Mt.622/, is quite independent of the passages 
which precede and follow it ; indeed the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot critically he said to form a rhetorical or literary whole. 
The ‘evil eye’ is really the 'harmful eye,’ and the passage is a 
warning against a spirit of self-absorption, unfriendliness, harm- 
fulness. e also read of eyes full of adultery’ (2 Pet. 224) 
:and of ‘lofty'—Le., proud—eyes (Ps. 1311 Prov. 617 3013). 


Painting the eyes, or rather the eyelids, is several 
times referred to. Jezebel ‘ painted her eyes’ (lit. ‘ set 
her eyes in paint’) in order to receive Jehu in full state 
(2 K. 930); AV unfortunately substitutes 'face.'| The 
.effect is strikingly described by Jeremiah : ‘ Though 
thou enlargest (Heb. ‘ rendest’) thine eyes with paint ' 
(Jer.430 RV). Ezekiel, too, represents this as a part 
of the full feminine toilette (Ezek.2340); cp PAINT. 


1 $ Backaivu dpbadud, 2 Biblical Greek, 80, 
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Prov. 625, however, ‘ Let her not take thee with her eye- 
lids,’ probably refers to a winking with the eyes to attract 
the attention. 

'Eyelids' and 'eyes' can in fact be used synonymously. 
The expression ‘ Eyelids of the dawn’ (if ‘ dawn" should 
not rather he read ‘sun’?) in Job8g 4110[18] is surely 
only a poetical variation of ‘eyes of the dawn’; and in 
Prov. 425 ‘let thine eyelids look straight before thee’ is 
plainly synonymous with ‘ let thine eyes look right on.’ 
We cannot, however, quite so easily account for these 
words of Ps. 114: 

Yahwée is in his holy palace; Yahwé’s throne is in heaven 5 

His eyes behold, his eyelids try, the sons of men. 

It is improbable that even the ‘eyes' could be said 
to ‘try’ the moral state of men; still less could the 
‘ eyelids’ he said to do so. We must therefore look 
closely into the text, which may not have been accu- 
rately transmitted. It is only a slight improvement to 
read in 4, 2 with Baethgen, 


His eyes behold [the world] ;2 his eyelids try the sons of men; 


for the difficulty connected with the word ‘eyelids’ still 
remains, nor has even Duhm grappled with it. After 
a consideration of all the points involved, we decide 
to read thus : wax 133 ANNA AYasN AI Yry—z.e., ‘his 
eyes watch the crushed, they view the race of the 
poor.' 

In the later literature the ‘ eye' or ‘ eyes’ of God 
become the symbol of his providence and judicial 
watchfulness (Ps.3818 Prov.153 Ezra55). The same 
emblem suggests the beautiful words of Ps. 1214 
‘ Behold the keeper of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps,' 
side by side with which ne may put the words of Dt. 
3210* He guarded him [Israel] as the apple of his eye’ 
(ory porns; the ‘apple of the eye’ being regarded as 
the most precious of possessions [see also Ps. 178 
Prov. 72]). T.K.C. 


EYE, DISEASES OF THE. Egyptian, Greek, and 
Brahmanical medical writings show the chief eye- 
di ‘ have been ophthalmia (in- 

1. General BSeases i chronic effects to the lids, 

references. ceucling él! etc., under the name of 
trachoma), cataract, and glaucoma. 

There are niceties of diagnosis (¢.g., ripe and unripe cataract), 
as well as various treatments. Jewish references are as usual, 
meagre. The Bah. Talmud (S4adéath, 1086-109a) heats sore 
eyes by applying wine, or fasting saliva (not on the Sabbath, 
unless to complete a cure begun the day before). 

The biblical references are to the protection of the 
blind (Lev. 1914 Dt. 27:18), or to persons or companies 
(Dt. 2828 7) struck blind as a punishment (cp Herod. 
2111), or to cures of blindness. The strict criticism of 
ancient references by Hirschberg (Geschichtl. Reise eines 
Augenarstes, Leips. 1890) warns us against measuring 
the ancient prevalence of ophthalmia (trachoma) by its 
present extent, which is enormous in Egypt, and con- 
siderable in other N. African countries and in Syria. 

In Syria, Pruner (Kvan&. des Orients, 1847) found it most 
prevalent in all the coast towns, but also in Antioch and at 
Homs and Baalbek. In Jerusalem there is now a charity speci- 
ally for ophthalmic cases. See further P. J. Baldensperger, 
PEFO, Apr. ’99; P. 154+ . : ; 

The Jewish case most fully narrated is that of Tobit. 
The texts (especiallyJerome's in Vulg. ) differ so widely 

Tobit. 25 to leave no doubt of variations and ac- 

2. AU. cretions in the telling of a folk tale. They 
agree that the malady was whiteness, Xevxwua (albugo), 
feucoma being the third ancient degree of,opacities of 
the cornea, of which the lesser were macula and nubecula. 

It had lasted four years, according to most texts, seven in 
another, eight in another ; Tobit is said to have heen fifty-eight 
when it began. The cause assigned, droppings of a bird, when 








1 spy miswritten for pam (Che.). Note the Arabic phrase 
‘ eyelids of the sun’ (Ges. Thes. 1003 a). 

2 Inserting abnd; @v, Theodoret, and Syr. Hex: have eis ryy 
oixovuerny; the common text of @, however, gives eig roy 
mévara, i.€., 973; Which in 919 1018 7421 is worn down into 

See Che. Ps,(2) ad foc. ; Duhm's criticism is tentative and 
Unsatisfactory. 
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he was asleep out of doors, is merely a picturesque explana- 
tion of the whiteness; ophthalmia is the common cause. The 
leucomata are dwelt upon pathetically as an affliction incurred 
in doing a pions deed ; actual or total blindness may be implied 
in Tobit’s stumbling 1, hut is not expressly mentioned in 
all texts. — . . ns i 

Opacities of the cornea interfere with vision in pro- 
portion to their central position opposite the pupil, 
their extent, density, kind of margins, presence in one 
or both eyes, etc. The whiteness is that of new scar- 
tissue, which is not homogeneous with the transparent 
tissue of the natural structure. 

Saemisch (‘Krankh. der Cornea,’ Haxzdb, 4306) says that it is 
not rare to find a veryslow spontaneous clearing of recent corneal 
opacities, especially in children, but that all applications to 
dispel the opacity of old scars are useless ; Beer, of Vienna 
(x847), claimed many good results in treating white flecks as 
distinguished from true scars. 

There is a treatment which might pass popularly as 
an actual cure, especially in the many cases where 
the vision is only impaired—viz., to darken the white 
spots by a pigment so that they are no longer seen (as 
a blemish) against the black of the pupil or the coloured 
iris. The modern method is to tattoo the spot or 
spots with Indian ink. Hirsch (Gesch. der Augenheilk. 
276) has found in Galen a treatment having the same 
object, viz., producing by a heated probe an eschar of 
the surface, rubbing in powder of oak-galls, and apply- 
ing a weak solution of copper salt ; the copper ink so 
made on the spot would sink into the white tissue and 
render it permanently dark. Tobit’s cure was probably 
of the nature of pigmentation. See Tosir. 

The text does not claim a miracle, Raphael’s aid being given 
through ordinary means ; a radical cure by the medicinal action 
of gall (or anything else) is out of the question (Saemisch); and 
the actual removal or exfoliation of the white tissue, which the 
text may seem to claim, would only have resulted in leaving 
other white scars behind. rae, 

From a fish of the Tigris, perhaps a sturgeon, the 
heart, the liver (not in all texts), and the gall are to be 
taken and preserved (65 : 6és de@ad@s) ; it is probable, 
from the subsequent use of the two former to make a 
smoke with aromatics added, that they had been 
calcined to charcoal (616 82); the gall would keep 
only as evaporated and dried to a resinous mass, in 
which state it will keep for years.1 The gall of a fresh- 
water fish (sturgeon) differs from ox-gall in having its bile- 
acid nearly all taurocholic and its alkaline base soda. 
Whilst Raphael is sent to cure both Tobit and his 
future daughter-in-law, and the materials for both cures 
are taken from the same fish, the gall alone is for the 
one, and the smoke of the heart and liver (probably 
calcined) for the other. The collocation of the text is 
so far snggestive, however, that one may read into it 
the omitted detail, viz., that the charcoal had been 
used with the gall to make a permanent pigment, as 
Indian ink may be made, and that the ‘cure’ had been 
of the same kind as that which is now effected by tattoo- 
ing, the pigment having been applied either in that way 
or asin Galen’s copper ink. (Thexal dnyGels dcarpiver, 

‘being pricked therewith, he shall rub,’ of 118 may 
imply either needle puncture or a preliminary eschar. ) 
It is said that fish-gall has been used in Persia in 
modern times to ‘cure’ corneal opacities (Bissell in 
Lange, ad /oc.); but the folk-lore is again fragmentary, 
and the scientific explanation wanting. 

The other cases of blindness cured are miraculous 
(Jn. 92 Mk.822 Mt.927, and the case or cases at 

Jericho in the Synoptics), In the first 
3. In Gospels. two use is made of saliva. in the third 
there is only the touch of the hand, in the fourth 
only the word spoken (in two accounts). The use of 
fasting saliva (which is the more alkaline) for sore eyes 
occurs in all folk-lore, ancient and modern. 

1 Ox-gall is so prepared for the use of water-colour artists, its 
effect being to make an emulsion of the carbon particles of lead 
pencil and fix them in the tissue of the paper. The emulsifying 
effect of adding ox-gall to lamp black in water is gasily. shown 
in a watchglass, a serviceable sepia being produced. here is 
also a physiological experiment which shows that ox-gall added 
to oil causes it to soak through a moist animal membrane. 
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In the case at Alexandria given hy Tacitus (Hist. 481) 
Vespasian took the precaution to learn from his physician; 
whether the man who solicited the exercise of imperial virtue 
were actually a curable subject. 

In the circumstantially narrated case of Jn. 91, the 
man was born blind. Strictly, that should mean some 
congenital defect of structure in the eyes, of which the 
varieties are many; but one who had suffered from 
ophthalmia at birth, and had retained the more or less 
serious effects of it, would be classed also as born blind. 

The bodily infirmity of Paul, referred to by himself 
in Gal, 413-15, is best explained as an acute attack of 

ophthalmia. We may safely follow Weiz- 
4 Paul? sacker (4p. Zeit. iii, 2, & 1 in assuming 
that he would not have written, * ye would have dug out 
your own eyes to give to me,’ had not his infirmity been 
of the eyes.t_ The compliment to the Galatians, that they 
‘neither set at naught nor abhorred my bodily trial’ 
(3e.pacudéy, which is commonly used for a temptation 
or volitional trial), implies some malady at once exter- 
nally shown, and repulsive in its nature. Ophthalmia 
might well be repulsive—the eyes red, swollen, and 
rendering a whitish filmy matter, the tears overflowing, 
the eyelids blinking from the intolerance of light, and 
the face contorted by spasms of pain in the eyeballs and 
in the forehead and temples. All the while it is un- 
attended by general fever (Pruner, Z¢.). The medical 
diagnosis involves a point of grammar,— the use of did 
in Ov’ doGévecay Tis capkés. In poetry (see the Lexicons) 
it is used for duration—e.g., 6a vixra—and if it were 
allowable to give dé this sense in NT the text of 
Gal. 413 would have the intelligible meaning ‘right 
through bodily infirmity I preached etc.,’ which would 
also be in keeping with the apostle’s known zeal. 
The diagnosis of an acute attack of ophthalmia, 
throughout which he had preached (as it was not im- 
possible to do), would enable us to assume some 
permanent after-effect (trachoma), such as would ex- 
plain the references to his ‘weak’ or contemptible 
‘presence,’ and perhaps his inability to recognise the 
high priest (Acts 235). It is singular also that the 
oxédow rH oapxi of 2 Cor. 127 is the same word that is 
nsed of eyes as tormented, in Nu. 3355 @—oxddozes év 
Tois dpbadpots. 

For Eyesalve, Rev. 318 (koAAcvptov), see MEDICINE. 

Cc. C. 

EZAR (7¥8), 1 Ch. 138 AV, RV Ezer (g.v., i.). 


EZBAI (‘aIN; azwBar [B], -wBe [NX], azBr [A], 


acBaHA [L], 1Ch.1137). A faulty reading. See 
PAARAI. 


EZBON (})2¥8, Sam. \Y2'SN). 

1. In genealogy of Gap, § 13; Gen, 46 16(@acoBay [AD], -~[L]). 
In Nu. 2616 the name has been corrupted to Ozni, and the 
family is knownas the Oznrres Casta] 5% 25, agever [B*], -aver 
[Bab], -aeve [AF], agav, 6 agave [L]). 

2, b. Bela in genealogy of BENJAMIN (%.v., § 9, ti, a); 1 Ch. 
7 7 (aceBwv [BA], eros. [L]). See BELa i, 2. 

EZECHIAS, RV Ezekias (ezexiac [A]), 1 Esd. 924 
= Ezra 101g, JAHAZIAH. 


EZECIAS, RV Ezekias (ezextac [RA]. (1) 1Esd, 
943= HILkiAn, 7. (2) Ecclus, 4817, RV HEZEKIAH I. 


EZEKIEL (Osprn= dy PIM, ‘El makes strong,‘ 
tezeKiHA [BAQ], EZECHIEL), one of the four ‘greater’ 
ete The only trustworthy notice 

1. Training. BFSRZEKel from another writer is that in 
the editorial title to his prophecy (13), in which he is 
described (probably) as ‘the priest, the son of Buzi.’ 


1 [Lightfoot’s final opinion is that the disease was epilepsy, a 
view held also by Krenkel and Schmiedel (Gad,, in HC). Ramsay 
(Hist. Comm. on Gal. 422 77. 5 cp St, Paul the Traveller, 97./) 
assents to all Lightfoot’s conclusions except this final result. in 
place of which he proposes the view that Paul was afflicted’by 
seizures of malarial fever, which, as the inscriptions show, was 
regarded in Asia Minor as due to the immediate action of Ged ( 
2 Cor. 127); its intermissions would have enabled him to preach 
from time to time and from place to place. Cp GALATIA, § 27.], 
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Here Buzi possibly points for the origin of the prophet's 
family to some district near N. Arabia, or to the region 
of Gad (see Buz).4 His priestly character comes 
out clearly enough in his book; he was, in fact, a 
member of that Zadokite clan which toward the close 
of the seventh century was on the point of getting 
complete control of the worship of Yahwé in Palestine 
(see ZADOK, 1); his whole tone is that of a man who 
belonged to the governing sacerdotal body. 

The prophet's youth was probably spent in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where his education would consist chiefly 
in training in the ritual and moral law and in the 
history of his people; whether the priestly youth then 
received specific literary training, we do not know. 
The two chief educational influences of his time were 
doubtless the cultus-centralisation of Josiah (see ISRAEL, 
§§ 37 7-) and the teaching of Jeremiah ; Josiah's reform 
must have heightened the esprit de corps of the Jerusalem 
priestly college, and have paved the way for the com- 
plete organisation of the temple-ministers, the new 
law-book (contained in Deuteronomy) furnishing the 
starting-point for detailed codification; Jeremiah's 
teaching suggested broad prophetic views of the ethical- 
religious condition and needs of the nation. Ezekiel's 
writings show how greatly he was influenced by his older 
contemporary. 

His home career was cut short in the year 597 by the 
Chaldean capture of Jerusalem and deportation of a 
large number of the people to Babylonia. In the 
account in Rings (2 K. 2410-16) it is said that with 
king Jehoiachin and his household all the princes, 
warriors, and craftsmen were carried to Babylon. 
This statement cannot be taken literally, since it 
appears, from the book of Jeremiah, that a consider- 
able number of princes and fighting men were in 
Jerusalem in Zedekiah’s time; but no doubt the 
deportation included many of the best people (Jer. 
5228; cp ISRAEL, § 41). There is no mention, either 
in Kings or in the book of Ezekiel, of priests among 
the exiles. The omission may be accidental; Ezekiel 
at any rate was among those carried away. This 
appears from the fact that he dates his prophecies 
from the deportation of Jehoiachin (everywhere except 
inlx} and that he calls it ‘our captivity’ (3321). 
Possibly he was singled out by Nebuchadrezzar as a 
chief man among the priests, or as the representative 
of a prominent priestly family, though he was certainly 
neither ‘ chief priest’ nor ‘ second priest’ (cp 2 K. 25 18). 

Ezekiel's age when he left Judzea can only be guessed 
at. His call to the prophetic office came in the fifth 
year of Jehoiachin's captivity (12), 592 
B.C., when he was possibly about thirty 
years old.? In this case his birth-year would be ap- 
proximately 622; he may, however, have been older. 

The ‘thirtieth year' of 11, given by hitn as the date of his 

rophetic call, cannot as the text stands, refer to his age 
fOrteen): that would' be expressed in Hehrew differently 
(see Kings, fassévz). Nor was it the custom of the prophets or 
their editors to give the writer's age (see the prophetic books, 
passim) >the epoch is always a political or a national one—the 
accession of a king, or an earthquake (Am. 11), or there .is 
simply mention of the kings under whom the prophet prophesied. 
In Ezek. 11, then, the epoch is in all probability political or in 
some way national. The only event in Israelitish history of 
this date (622)is the introduction of the moral and ritual reform 
(Deuteronomy) by Josiah (2 K.22), This is adopted by Targ.- 
and Jerome. There is no reason, however, to suppose that it 
was a generally recognised epoch. Still less is there ground for 
taking the Jubilee year as the starting-point (see CHRONOLOGY, 
§ x, end); it was, as far as we know, never so used except for 
land-transactions. For other explanations see Carpzov, /#trod, 
The supposition of a Babylonian reckoning (Scaliger) is in itself 
not unnatural if we consider Ezekiel's fondness for Babylonian 
ideas and customs, and the fact that the Jews after a while 


adopted the Babylonian names of months (see MONTH, § 3). 
No appropriate Babylonian date, however, has yet been found 5 


2. Chronology. 








1 Whether the Ezekiel mentioned in 1 Ch. 2416 has any con- 
nection with our prophet is uncertain (see JEHEZEKEL). 

2 Josephus (Ant.x.7 3) says that he was a boy when he was 
carried away; but this is either a guess, or an unsupported 
tradition. 
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he era of Nabopolassar, if it be a real era, begins according 
o the Canon of Ptolemy in 625, not thirty but thirty-three 
years before 592. It is possible that the number thirty in 
Ezek. 11 is a very early corruption of ‘five,’ or, conceivably, 
he alteration of a scribe who wished to bring Euzskiel’s forty (4 6) 
nto accord with Jeremiah's sevezzy (Jer. 25 11), and therefore 
nakes the prophet's writing begin in the thirtieth year of the cap. 
ivity (see Duhm, Bertholer).1 Cp CuronoLoay, § 1, col. 774 f 

We must leave the question unsettled till the Baby- 
lonian history and the Hebrew text have been cleared 
up. However this point may be decided, we may re- 
gard it as reasonably certain that the prophet's active 
career extended from the fifth to the twenty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin's captivity (29:7), 592-570 B.C. 

Ezekiel's life in Babylonia appears to have been 
outwardly quiet and comfortable. The captives were 

Lif settled at Tel-abib on the river Kebar, not 
3. SMS for from the city of Babylon (see CHEBAR, 
TEL-ARIB). They formed a separate community, had 
their elders (81), engaged in agriculture (Jer.295-7), 
and were probably left undisturbed on condition of 
paying a tax to the Babylonian government (cp Wilde- 
boer, Letterkunde, 206). Ezekiel was married, and had 
his own house (81); the death of his wife was made the 
occasion of a symbolical act of warning to the people 
(2415-24); there seems no reason to doubt the reality 
of the procedure. 

After his call as prophet his life was spent in the 
endeavour to open the eyes of the exiles to the 
significance of current events, to make them see what 
the captivity meant, and to what a future they were 
destined. He had to struggle against the moral and 
religious levity of the mass of the people (3330-32), 
the torpor and idolatry even of the principal men (141-5), 
and the evil influence of the morally blind prophets and 
prophetesses (13). He was respected by the people as 
a predicter, and perhaps admired as an orator; but the 
moral side of his teaching was not generally com- 
prehended (8x 141 3332). There was, however, a 
sympathetic kernel (20 33-38). 

In his last years, when Jerusalem had been destroyed 
and the popular excitement of struggle and hope had 
given place to the quiet of acknowledged defeat, 
Ezekiel gave himself up to contemplation of the new 
organisation of the nation, to whose speedy return to 
its land he ardently looked forward (chaps. 40-48). 
This is the only indication of development of thought 
in his prophetic career; he began as denouncer, he 
ended as consoler and organiser of his people. The 
turning-point in his work was the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; the worst accomplished, he set himself to 
build up. This general unity of thought may suggest 
that he was already a mature man when he began his 
prophetic work. When and how he died we do not 
know.? 

Ezekiel is a particularly interesting and important 
figure in the history of the OT religion, for the reason 
é that he represents the transition from the 
4. oe prophetic to the priestly period. Both a 

piace, prophet and a priest, he sympathised 
with, and did justice to, both-tendencies of thought. 
In this respect he differs from Jeremiah, who, though a 
priest, felt little interest in the ritual. Ezekiel, as 
prophet, was alive to the dependence of the people on 
the immediate word of God, to the necessity, that is, 
of a constant living contact between the mind of God 
and the mind of man; but, as priest, he also saw that 
the people had reached a stage which demanded a more 
precise formulation of the law of worship. He lived on 
the verge of a great religious revolution — the abolition, 
namely, of idolatry, and the establishment of the sole 

1 It is clear that the editor who inserted v.27 thought that 
the datum in w 1 required explanation. Cornill prefers to 
regard z, x as a scribe's addition ; but the use of the rst pers. 
in w, 14, and the ohviously explanatory. tone of v.2/, make 
the supposition improbable. 

2 For traditions of his genealogy, miracles, tomb, etc., see 
Pseudo-Epiphan. De wit, proph.; Benj. of Tudela, /¢7#.; 
Carpzov, /#tred.; Hamburger, . 
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worship of Yahwé in Israel. The religious leaders of 
Josiahs time, both priests and prophets, had with true 
insight insisted on the necessity of centralising the 
worship at Jerusalem in order to destroy the corrupt 
local cults. Ezekiel carries on the fight for ethical 
monotheism, not only by denouncing the worship of 
other gods than Yahwé as the source of the national 
misfortunes, hut also, more effectively, by furthering 
that strict organisation of the cultus which alone could 
train the people to the purer worship of the one God 
of Israel. 

It would perhaps be going too far to say that Ezekiel 
saw the full historical significance of the principles which 
he maintained, or that he was wholly uninfluenced by 
desire to increase the importance and power of his 
order; but it is fair to assume that, as a man of 
genius, he saw both the evil of his time and its remedy. 
He thus paved the way for the next great movement of 
Israelitish society. He was the last of the prophets— 
prophetism accomplished its work in securing sub- 
stantially the victory of monotheism. The writers who 
are massed under the name of the Second Isaiah are 
seers rather than prophets, and the post-exilian pro- 
phetic hooks are only the last strains of an expiring 
impulse, without the spontaneity and power of their 
predecessors, and largely dominated by the priestly 
spirit. Ezekiel is both true prophet and true priest, 
and harmonises the two vocations; in insisting on the 
ritual he does not cease to he a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and he thus enables us to see that the priestly 
period is not antagonistic to, hut only the continuation 
of, the prophetic period. 

Ezekiel seems to have been a bold, determined man, 
well fitted to deal with the humours of an obstinate 

eople (34-11), showing no tenderness 
5. Character i Mis nation (his ity exhibition of 
style. tender feeling is on the occasion of his 
wife’s death, 2416), vigorous and strong 
in word and deed (32614:-3 2l20f25] and the play on 
his name in 38h), lacking in fineness and discrimina- 
tion. His favourite designation of himself as ‘son of 
man’ (2 and passim) is intended to mark his sense of 
his own insignificance in the presence of the divine 
majesty, and, because he regarded himself as simply 
the mouthpiece of God, he was unflinching before men. 
He seems, however, to have been profoundly discour- 
aged at the outset ; for six years he did not speak in 
public, and at a later time he interpreted his silence as 
the result of a divine command (326). 

Ezekiel’s literary style resembles his character — it is 
rich and vigorous, hut lacking in simplicity and grace ; he 
produces striking effects by the heaping up of particulars 
(16 20 23 27 29 etc.) and is especially powerful in 
denunciation (26 81. etc.). His imagination is im- 
petuous and titanic, hut unchastened. There is great 
variety in the form of his presentation : he abounds 
in vision, parable, and allegory, has some of the finest 
examples of the Hebrew Aid (‘lamentation,’ see 
LAMENTATION), and is fond of geographical detail. 
He has preserved several mythic figures. Some of 
his discourses certainly were written, not pronounced 
(326). They all give evidence of careful literary com- 
position; in him the old prophetic oratory’is rapidly 
disappearing. 

Ezekiel shows a marked friendliness toward Baby- 
lonia. He is the staunch advocate of Nebuchsdrezzar 
(notwithstanding the king’s idolatry) against Israel, 
Egypt, and Tyre. He borrows imagery (the cherub) 
from Babylonian architecture, and literary (and prob- 
ably geographical) material from Babylonian hooks or 
men. It is not unlikely that his great scheme of temple- 
organisation was influenced by what he saw around him 
in Babylonia. and he possibly began the adoption of a 
part of the Babylonian material which is now found in 
Gen. 1-11. C.H. T. 
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Authorship, etc. (5 xf). Division and contents ($§ 814) . 
Visions (§ 9. Ethics, theology, etc. ($§ 15-20). 
ext and canon (5 4,/). Ritual (§ 21 f). 
bréfiiah (5 9. Other writers (§ 23). 
olitics and ethics (§ 7). New constitution (§ 24). 
Bibliography (§ 25). 

Ezekiel’s prophecies have come down to us in a 

relatively good state of preservation. They contain 
-.. scribes’ errors and expansions, and 

1. Authorship ae XP 
were probably revised by the prophet 
and date, _ in his later years; hut there is no good 
reason to doubt that the hook is from his pen. On 
this point no important doubts were expressed before 

the present century.! 

Zunz (Goftesd. Vortr, 1832 ->2DMG, 1873) places the work in 
the Persian period (in the sth century B.c.) on the ground of 
the non-mention of Ezekiel by Jeremiah, its non-prophetic 
specific predictions (Zedekiah [12124], Zerubbabel [1722 7-)], 
the improbability of a prophet’s drawing up a new constitution 
(40-48) soon after the destruction of the temple, the existence of 
material belonging to the post-exilic period (treatment of angels, 
97 ; mention of the late non-Jewish personages Noah, Daniel, 
Job ; use of the name ‘ Persia’), imitation of Jeremiah, employ. 
ment of the era of the exile, linguistic resemblances to Job 
and later hooks, use of Pentateuch words, and Aramaisms,2 

These and similar considerations are by no means 
decisive. The nature of Hebrew prophetic and _his- 
torical writing makes the silence of Jeremiah intel- 
ligible (Jeremiah himself is not mentioned in Kings), 
and Ezekiel was perhaps little known in Jerusalem in 
Jeremiah’s time ; the reference to Zedekiahs blindness 
is not dated and may have been inserted in the revision, 
and Zerubbabel is not mentioned; only before the 
Second Temple could such a constitution as Ezekiel’s 
have been drawn up; the angels in chap. 9 (if the 
personages in v. 2 he so considered) act much as those 
of Zechariah sixty years later ; Noah, Daniel, and Job 
were doubtless old-Israelitish heroes of tradition ; the 
name ‘Persia’ may have been known in Babylonia in 
Nebuchadrezzar’s time, though it is doubtful whether 
Ezekiel’s Paras is our Persia (see PARAS); and the 
vocabulary of the book of Ezekiel does not differ from 
that of Jeremiah more than the different surroundings 
of the two men may naturally account for.4 The Ara- 
maisms are probably due to later scribes. On the 
other hand, the general tone of the book is different from 
that of the post-exilic prophets and particularly from that 
of Daniel—it has nothing in common with them hut an 
incipient apocalypse : Israel is struggling with idolatry, 
is to he chastised and purified, is in definite historical 
relations with certain nations. The religious and politi- 
cal situations are the same in Ezekiel as in Jeremiah. 

Some peculiarities of form and expression in the 
book are most easily explained by the supposition that 
the prophet in his last years revised his 
discourses, making alterations and addi- 

revision, tions suggested by subsequent events. 

It is distinctly stated that the section 2917-20 is such an 
addition. It is not impossible that the whole of the first part 


2. Supposed 








1 On the Talmudic tradition (Bad. Bathy. 146) that ‘the 
men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel’ (where ‘wrote’ 
may hint at editorial work by later scholars), see CANon, § 19.4 

2 Zunz’s arguments are repeated, with additions, by others. 
Seinecke (GV/J, 1876) fixes the date of the book at 164 B.c. on 
the ground of imitation of Daniel (* Son of man’), and from the 
430 (390+40) of Ezek. 4, which he reckons onward from 594 
(sth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin). The 39° of MT is, 
however, to be corrected, after @, to 190. Geiger (Urschr. 

. 23, and Nachgelass. Schr. 283) adopts Zunz’s conclusions. 

. Vernes (Du prétend. polyth. des Hebr.), exaggerating the 
arguments of Reuss, regards our book as a collection of 
fragments edited about 200 B.C. E. Havet (La modernité des 
proph.) identifies Gog with the Parthians, 40 5.c., and thinks 
that chaps. 40-48 were composed at the time when Herod con- 
ceived the plan of reconstructing the temple. Chaps. 38/< are 
assigned by Wi, (AOF 2 160 #-) to B.c._ 334.333, and 27 94-254 is 
considered by Manchot (J/P7 14423,%) and Bertholet (Hese#. 
to be an interpolation. 

3 On the vocabulary of Ezekiel see Zunz (of. e¢¢.), Smend 
(Zzechiel,, Delitzsch (in the Baer-Delitzsch ed. of the Heb. 
text), Driver (/vtrod.). 
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(chaps. 1-24, which precedes the fall. of the city) is coloured by 
the (later sequined) Imowiedes of the capture, of Jerusalem, 
though the general announcements of sepere destruction 
(chaps. 4-7 12 etc.) may be simply proofs of the prophet’s 
wise reading of the signs of the times. Specific predictions, 
as in 12 13 242, may he regarded as later insertions. 


The unity of style may suggest a complete final 
revision. 

The section aboye referred to, 2917-20 (which recognises 
error in the preceding prediction, 26 12h, shows, however, that 
the prophet was not greatly concerned to remove discrepancies 
from his text (Cornill), else he would have erased 2612. How 
much of the earlier matter (chaps. 1-24) was spoken or written, if 
is difficulto say. The prophet declares that he was dumb from 
his call till the reception of the news of the capture of the city 
(326A 8822), yet is also said to s to the captives 
(is 215 [2049] 8330). The ‘dumbness’ may mean that 

e did not address the people in public, hut confined himself to 
conversation or discourse in his own house. 

Ezekiel may have written notes of his discourses and 
afterwards expanded them. It is not necessary to 
suppose that he was very highly esteemed before the 
fall of the city; with his greater fame and authority in 
his later years would come the occasion of careful 
literary revision. There seems no necessity to suppose 
thgt he really composed the book at the end of his life 
(Reuss, Kuenen). Whether the dates given to the 
various groups ofpredictions are trustworthy is disputed 
{Kuenen). 

Some of the inscriptions in MT are clearly scribes‘ errors. 


Kuenen observes that chap. 17 cannot belong to the sixth year 
of Zedekiah (such is the date given in 81) since Zedekiah “had 


not then revolted, and that the reference to Egypt is not bore 
out hy Jer, 273. This remark is pertinent if the date given at 
81 be held to reach to the next mention of date (201); and if 
the date does not go on, then chap. 17 and other sections must 
be regarded as undated. Kuenen would take the inscriptions 
as merely a setting inserted long afterwardsby the prophet. 

It is perhaps better to say that they represent a real 
chronology, but have suffered from scribal and other 
errors. 

Most of Ezekiel’s visions seem to be without the 
definite psychological basis which may be recognised in 
3. The visions. such experiences as those of Amos71-8, 

: * The pictures given in chaps. 1 8-10 
40-48 are too elaborate for a moment of ecstasy — they 
are, in their present form, the product of careful study 
and composition, based on Is.6, on the prophet’s 
knowledge of the Jerusalem temple, and on Babylonian 
monuments. Ezekiel in these cases used the vision as 
a mere literary form. For this reason doubt must 
attach also to the psychological reality of the vision of 
dry bones (chap. 87}, though this falls more nearly in 
the region of possibility. It seems impossible to decide 
whether all the symbolical actions described by him 
were really performed. Some (12-7, going into 
exile, and 2418, behaviour on the death of his wife) 
are simple enough for performance; that of 41-8 (siege 
of Jerusalem) presents serious difficulties (see the 
commentaries).} 

The MT is in bad condition. It is full of scribes’ 

changes and additions, and is in some places 
4. Text. unintelligible. 

Examples are chap. 1 (which must be compared with and 
corrected by 10} 45 9 (390 for r90) 7 1-4, doublet of 75-9, 121-10 
1320 1921 8-17 241-13 2617, f, 27 23 11-16 8217-32 39 11-16 40-48 
and many other passages. . : 

For the correction of the text the most important instrument 
is @, which, though itself abounding in errors, often offers 
or suggests the true reading. The Pesh. and Vg. are of less 
use, and the Targum is almost worthless for text-criticism. 
The other versions (Copt., Ethiop., Arab.) have some value for 


the establishment of the Greek and Syriac texts. For an 
excellent account of the versions see Cornill, Zzechzed, 


One reason for the thoroughgoing revision which 
late ‘Hebrew scribes made of the text of this book is 
probably to be found in the boldness of Ezekiel’s 
expressions, which, it was felt, needed to be toned 
down .or explained; and there is, in addition, the 
general tendency of scribes to modify a much-read book 
in accordance with the ideas of their own times. The 


1 On the conjecture that Ezekiel was subject to epileptic 
attacks see Klostermany in $4. 4%, 1377; but cp Valeton, 
Viertal Voorl,, and Kuenen, Onderz. 
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corruption of the text, however, while it obscures certain 
passages, does not affect the general thought of the 
book. i 
The book of Ezekiel was no doubt canonised along with 
the other prophetical books (see Ecclus. 493 and cp the 
ge prologue) when the second canon was 
5. Admission made up (probably in the 3rd century 
to Canon, 8.C. ; see CANON, 8& 39 #), and its 
canonical authority has since been generally recognised 
by Jews and Christians. Itis not directly quoted in the 
NT, but itsimageryand its pictureof the future are in part 
adopted in the Apocalypse (Rev.42f. 65 203 21i2/f. 16 
22: 7.). It did not, however, in early times entirely 
escape suspicion. 

When in the first century of our era the necessity of fixing the 
canon led toasevereexamination of the traditionallysacred books 
the attention of Jewish scholars was directed to the obscurity and 
apparent mysteriousness of Ezekiel’s opening! and _closin; 
sections (chap. 1, called savkabaé ‘the chariot,”and 40-48), an 
these, as we learn from Jerome (Pref. letter to his Conim, on 
Ezek), it was forbidden the Jewish youth to read till they 
teached the age of thirty years. More serious difficulty was 
occasioned by the discrepancies between Ezekiel’ sritual scheme 
(chaps. 40-48) and that of the Pentateuch (A¢émach. 452); but 
these were satisfactorily explained it is said (Shab, 13 6 Hag. 

in the 


13 a), by acertain Hananiah, who’appears to have lived 


firsthalf of the first century of our era. : 
Doubtless it was felt that difficulties of the kind just 
mentioned must not be allowed to set aside the strong 


evidence for Ezekiel’s prophetic authority.? ql 
Ezekiel shows many points of contact with Jeremiah. 


This is probably in Dart the result of identitv of sur- 
roundings and education ; but there 
seems also to be direct dependence. 
Ezekiel mav well have been a hearer 
of Jeremiah in his youth, and have seen his writings 
or heard of his discourses after the deportation to 
Babylonia. He has in fact expanded certain of 
Jeremiah’s texts ; possibly, however, the two prophets 
borrowed from a common source. 

. E. 33 J. 15 3 617, E. «45. . . 
ieee Edie 0% Bg pier or a EB. % Tae: E20 
J. 113-8, E. 24 16-23 J. 16 3-9, B. 29-31 J. 46, E734 J. 284-4, E. 
36 26 1. 24 7, E. 3724 J.809. E, 3515 J. 622. 

Contents of the book.—The central thought of the 
book is that Jerusalem (which at this time substantially 

7. Politics comprised the nation in Judsea} was 

nd thies hopelessly bad and doomed to destruc- 

Bn Ounce: tion, and that the future of the people 
lay with the exiles in Babylon. This view (which was 
held by Jeremiah also) had a double basis, political and 
moral-religious. Politically, the two great prophets 
held that it was insane folly to oppose Babylon, and, 
in fact, it may seem to us absurd in acity like Jerusalem 
to defy the conqueror of Western Asia. A_ similar 
position was taken by the party which, in the siege by 
Titus, counselled submission to the Romans; and the 
conduct of Jeremiah in this regard was not different 
from that of Josephus. The princes of Ezekiel’s time 
took the same position as the Zealots of the Roman 
siege. In both cases the war-party denounced the 
advocates of submission as traitors : Jeremiah suffered 
for his opinion, Ezekiel was too far off to be assailed, — 
more precisely, it does not appear from his book that 
the exiles took sides with one or the other party. At 
this distance of time it is hard to judge of the situation. 
The war-sentiment may have been really patriotic, and, 
considering the strength of Jerusalem (it had successfully 
resisted Sennacherib, 2 K. 1936), not necessarily mad, 
and it may be doubted whether the prophet is justified 
(17 16) in regarding Zedekiah as a traitor. 

As tothe moral and religious side, there was, no doubt, 

1 Chap. 1 furnished part of the machinery of the Kabbalah. 

2 The statement of Josephns (Ant.x. 51) that Ezekiel wrote 
two books may be based on a division of the present work into 
parts (1-89 and 40-48, or 25-32 may have been a separate book), 
2¢ may possibly refer to an apocryphal work. The citations in 
Clem.Al. (Ped. lio) and Tertullian (De Carne Christi) point 
pate to an apocryphal Ezekiel-book, or to some collection of 


le sayings of the prophets. See Fabric. Psexdep. ; Carpzov, 
lebron. « Wildehoer, etterkunde. - a 


Dependanca 


Son Jeremiah. 
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ground for the dark picture of the city drawn by the 
prophets, though it is not to be inferred that Jerusalem 
was worse than other cities. From Amos downwards the 
prophets had held that the idolatry and the moral 
depravity of the people must call down punishment 
from the righteous God of Israel. In Ezekiel's time a 
catastrophe was plainly imminent — it was looked on as 
the retributive dispensation of YahwB. In that case, 
the withdrawal of a part of the people, their safe 
establishment in the conqueror's land, was to be 
regarded as an act of mercy—from this saved remnant 
would come the renewed nation whose future was held 
to be guaranteed by the promise of YahwB. Such is 
Ezekiel's position. Yet in the morally dull body of 
exiles around him he found much to condemn, and he 
therefore expected a sifting of this mass before the 
return to Canaan (2037 7). Apart from this particular 
view his aim is the establishment of moral and religious 
purity in the nation. 
The book may be divided into two parts : the body of 
ene prophetic discourses (1-89), and the new 
8, Division constitution (40-48); or he the mina- 
of book, tory (1-32) and the consolatory (33-48). 
If we omit chaps. 40-48 the discourses fall into three 
divisions : (i.) those delivered np to the beginning of the 
siege (1-24) ; (ii. ) those directed against foreign nations, 
apparently while the siege was going on (25-32); and 
(iii. } the consolatory pictures of the future (33-39), 
i. The first of these groups is (a few sentences 
excepted) wholly minatory. We have first, as general 
introduction, the history of the pro- 
9. Chaps. 1-24. phet's call (1-3). There is a magnificent 
theophany. 


Yahwk appears seated on a celestial chariot-throne, which is 
supported and moved by four creatures, each with four wings and 
four faces (man, lion, ox, eagle), the whole surrounded by a 
rainbow-like brightness ; the composite creatures (called cherubs 
in chap. 19) probably partly of Babylonian origin or suggested 
by Babylonian forms (a survival of primitive beast-worship) here 
symbolise the completeness of the divine attributes ; the whole 
appearance sets forth the majesty of Yahwb, and its presence 
in Babylonia is intended to indicate that the God of Israel had 
now taken up his abode in Babylonia with the exiles. 

From the mouth of God the prophet receives his 
commission to act as moral and religious guide of the 
people. 

His message is symbolised by a book-roll which he is ordered 
to eat (21-821); and, in view of the moral dulness of the exiles 
(cp Is.6 7139, he is further commanded to be dumb, that is, not 
to address the people orally (8 22-27) till permission shall be 
given him to speak (see 2427 3322) ;his discourses were to be 
written, but not delivered,4 

His prophetic work begins with a series of symbolical 
actions (43-54), in which are dramatically represented 
the siege of the city, the famine, and the destruction or 
dispersion of its inhabitants ; in the following discourse 
against Jerusalem (55-17) this threat is stated and 
explained in literal terms. Similar pimishment is pre- 
dicted (6) for the mountains of Israel, with special 
reference to the rural idolatry, and a_ passionate 
denunciation (7)closes with the declaration that Yahwé 
will abandon the land to its enemies. 

At this point the discourses are interrupted by a 
theophanic vision the object of which is to set forth 
clearly the fact that Yahwé no longer dwelt in his 
temple at Jerusalem, but had withdrawn himself so 
that it might be given over to destruction. 

First comes (8) a striking picture (in vision) of the idolatrous 
cults of Jerusalem, including the worship of the image of 
jealousy (see Ipor, §§ 1 (0), 5), of Adonis (see Tammuz), and 
of the sun, this last cult being probably of Assyrian origin 
(in v. 17, instead of 'they put the branch to their nose’ read 
‘they are a stench in my nostrils’) ; then follows the vision of 
the smiting of the city (9); the prophet, or perhaps a scribe, 
here pauses (10) in order to identify the creatures of chap. 1 with 
cherubs (the text of the chapter is corrupt and difficult), the 
purpose being to point out that the divine presence of the 
vision was identical with that of the inner shrine of the temple; 
and the vision closes (11) with a denunciation of the war-party 





1 The section 3 22-27 may be a late addition by the prophet, a 
summing-upof his experiences as preacher 5 but this supposition 
is not necessary. 
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in the city (vw, 1-13) and a promise of restoration to the exiles 
(we. Lae 

With chap. 12 the minatory predictions are resumed. 

The prophet represents in symbols the exile of the people and 
the king (#v. 1-16), and the famine of the siege (uv. 17-20), and 
adds the assurance that the fulfilment of the threat is near at 
hand (zy, 21-28). Next comes a denunciation (13) of the 
prophets and prophetesses who divined for pay without regard 
to moral-religious principle, speaking false words of comfort to 
the people. Tocertain elders of Israel the prophet declares that 
idolaters and deceived prophets (men deceived by Yahwé himself) 
shall be destroyed (cp De. 131-5 [2-6]}; and that good men in an 
evil land shall save only themselves by their righteousness (14) 
— that is, there is no hope for Jerusalem. After comparing 
Jerusaleni to a worthless wild vine (15), the prophet in an 
elabrrate and striking allegory (16), an historical review. 
describes the city as an unfaithful wife, worse than Samaria and 
Sodom, yet ultimately to he united with them in the fear of 
Yahwk; the crime of Sodom is said to be pride. This city, 
which he here in imagination exhumes, seems to represent for 
him the southern region, which had natural connections with 
Judah. Headds a denunciation of what he calls the treachery 
of king Zedekiah in turning from Babylon to Egypt, and 
appends a promise of national restoration (17). In connection 
with this promise, in order that the exiles may not he deceived 
by false expectations, he declares, against the popular notion 
of the moral solidarity of the family that they shall be judged 
individually, each man standing or ‘falling for himself (18 ; cp 
Jer. 8129 7. Dt. 2419. A couple of laments follow (19), one 
for kings Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin, the other for the nation, 
after which comes a remarkable review of the national history 
(Heb. 20, EV 20 1-44), the prophet making the charge that from 
the beginning Israel had been rebellious (a different view in 
Hos. 217[zs5]Jer. 22).1_ As theendapproaches, hiswordsbecome 
fiercer : a prediction of the desolation of Judah and Jerusalem 
(Heb. 211-12, EV 2045-217), a dithyrambic (textually corrupt) 
ode of the avenging sword (Heb. 21 13-22, EV 218-17), a descrip- 
tion of the march of the king of Babylon to Jerusalem, and the 
overthrow of Zedekiah (Heb. 2123-32, EV 211827), with an 
appended prediction of the destruction of the Ammonites who 
had gloried over Israel (Heb. 2133-37, EV 2128-32), and a 
detailed indictment of Jerusalem for her moral and religious 
crimes (22), the ethical and ritual being curiously mingled. A 
second elaborate allegory (23) describes the religious debauchery 
of Samaria and Jerusalem; the careers of the two cities are 
represented as parallel, only Jerusalem is said to have excelled 
her sister in evil (a proof that the prophet saw no great difference 
between the religious constitutions of the northern and southern 
kingdoms). Finally he announces (24) that the king of Babylon 
has begun the siege of Jerusalem, and sings a song of vengeance 
on the city; at this juncture his wife dies, and he is commanded 
as a sign, to make no mourning for her—so shall the people’; 
terrible punishment crush them into deadness of feeling. 

Here comes a pause. The prophet is waiting for the 
10. Chaps. 25-32 : in this ieee aheed fea 
Foreign nations. 

group. 

ii. The prophecies against foreign nations (25-82). 

Whether these were all (except 29 17-20)uttered at this time 
(as the prefixed dates declare), or were merely here massed for 
convenience of arrangement, we have no means of determining 
(see Kuenen, Onderz.(2) ii., § 62). Wemay compare the arrange- 
ments of similar prophecies in Isa. and Jer. (MT and 8) ; it is 
perhaps intended to represent the humiliation of foreign nations 
as a natural antecedent to the exaltation of Israel (cp 35). 


First to be dealt with are the Palestinian peoples— 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Philistines—(25, in 
v.8 omit ‘and Seir’). The charge against them is 
purely political—hostility to Israel—-and they are all 
threatened with destruction. The prophet speaks not 
from an ethical but from a simply national point of 
view, there being no reason to suppose that these 
peoples were morally inferior to the Babylonians or the 


Israelites. 
11. Tyre Next comes one of the most splendid 
: * passages of the Old Testament, the prophecy 
against Tyre (261-2819), consisting of several discourses. 
The ground of Ezekiel's fierce hatred of the great city 
is not clear—hardly commercial rivalry, as 262 has 
been understood to say, for Jerusalem had no great 
commercial ambition. A partial explanation is perhaps 
given in Jer. 271-11, in which Tyre, along with other 





1 Hosea and Jeremiah follow a tradition (not in accordance 
with the present Pentateuch narrative) which represents Israel 
as obedient in the wilderness (a sort of Golden Age). Jer. (27) 
makes the defection begin with the entrance into Canaan. 
Ezekiel (16 20) takes a unitary view of the history; he finds 
the explanation of the nation's present hardness of heart in 
the fact that it had heen rebellious from the beginning (cp 
Acts 751). 
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powers, appears as trying to entice Zedekiah into a 
revolt against Babylon—a heinous crime in the eyes of 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The point of view 
of these prophets was a twofold one; on the one hand, 
they thought submission to Babylon the condition of 
peace for Judah (Jer.2711); but, on the other hand, 
they held the destruction of the existing Judzean régime 
to be necessary for the national future of prosperity— 
and revolt was the necessary antecedent to this destruc- 
tion. How they harmoniscd these two points of view 
does not appear. A more general explanation 
of Ezekiel's position is that he regarded the rich and 
splendid Tyre as embodying an anti-Yahwistic cult and 
.an anti-Israelitish civilisation, dangerously seductive for 
Judah; a central prophetic principle was the untainted 
"development of the native civilisation. We should 
naturally suppose that Babylon would be thought 
‘equally dangerous. It was not so. Babylon is only 
honoured and defended, and the reason of this is that 
‘every other consideration was swallowed up in the con- 
viction that Nebuchadrezzar was the only hope of 
deliverance from the present evil. A few years later 
(Is.47 1} the circumstances changed, and with them the 
tone of the prophets toward Babylon. 

Ezekiel first describes the siege and capture of Tyre (26 3 cp 
"29 17-20), introducing an exquisite little #2z@ or lament (v.17_/-). 
On this follows the historically valuable description of the Tyrian 
-commerce(27), the text of which is unfortunately in very had 
condition.l Turning to the prince of Tyre (28), the prophet first 
taunts him for his inordinate pride, and predicts for him a 
shameful death (vu. 1-10), then represents hini as having dwelt 
in the divine garden of Eden, under the protection of the cherub 
(so the Heb. text must be corrected), whence he was expelled 
for his pride. We apparently have here the Babylonian Eden- 
story, out of which that of Gen. 24 was shaped by monotheistic 
transformation (see CHERUB, 52). A prediction of destruction 
-against Sidon is added, with a word of promise to Israel (2820-26). 

The next section (29-32) is devoted to Egypt, which, 
like Tyre, was an anti-Yahwistic power (opposed by the 

12. E + prophets from Hoseaonwards)andanenemy 
- EBYPt. of Babylon. The coining desolation of 
the land is described, with promise of-partial restora- 
tion, yet so that it should never again be a powerful 
‘kingdom (291-x6),--a prediction which was literally ful- 
filled; and it is added that Egypt should compensate 
Nebuchadrezzar for his ill-success with Tyre (2917-20), 
which he may have captured (on this point we have not 
certain information), but certainly did not spoil (for early 
explanations see Jos. Ant.x.11x, Cont. Ap. lex, and 
Jerome on this passage of Ezekiel). Here again the 
prophet interjects a word of hope for his people (2922). 

The picture of desolation is repeated in the next discourse 
(30) with interesting geographical details. The king is then 
represented (31) as a noble tree destined to be felled (in wv. 3, 
read :‘behold, there was a cedar in Lebanon,' etc.), and as the 
Nile monster at whose death darkness shall cover the land 
(32 1-16; but see Dracon, §§ 14). Finally, in an eloquent dis- 
course (3217-32) the Pharaoh is brought down to Shé6l, where he 
iies among the outcasts, those who had not received burial rites. 

Turning now to Israel, after having announced 

the destruction of external enemies, 
ss ae the prophet proceeds to give a new 
ane picture. 

iii, The new-subject is the future restoration; the 
‘occasion is the reception of the news of the fall of the 
city (33). 

First comes a repetition of Ezekiel's commission as watchman 
(83 1-9 =3 17-21) and oftheprinciple of individual retribution @. 
10-20=18); this latter is for the encouragement of the exiles 
who were oppressed by the fear that they were doomed to 
destruction on account of their sins (w, 10), against which the 
prophet declares (looking to the return) that repentance will 
save them. When the news comes from the city, he points out 
the moral necessity of the desolation of the land, and deplores 
the levity of the exiles. 

The first consolatory discourse (34) denounces under the figure 
‘of a flock the negligence and rapacity of the Judean leaders, 





1. Chap. 2796-25n is regarded by some critics as the insertion 
-of aneditor. Cerrainly, if this section be omitted, theremainder 
.of the chapter will form a satisfactory unity (picture of Tyre asa 
lordly vessel, which suffers shipwreck) ; yet the geographical 
situation depicted is exilian, and the details are in Ezekiel's 
manner. The section was perhaps inserted by the prophet 
Aimpelf, 
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and promises the people safe abode in a fruitful land united 
under a king of the Davidic dynasty (this was the natural ex- 
pectation of the time, though the circumstances of the return 
made it impossible). The national feeling of the time comes out 
curiously in the appended announcement of the desolation of 
Edom (35)—the destruction of Israel's hostile and hated neigh- 
bour was held to be an essential feature of the restoration. 

Next is promised a blessing on the soil (86)—the land should 
suffer no more under the evil renown of famine—Yahwée for his 
own sake would restore them; for their unfaithfulness to him 
(worship of other gods) he had scattered them, and bad thus lost 
honour among the nations, being seemingly unable to provide 
for his own people--now he would show his power, his name 
should be accordingly revered among the nations, and he would 
give his people a new spirit of obedience which should save 
them from idolatrous defection. 

The prophet goes on (37) to depict the national restorationunder 
the figure of revivified dry bones @v. 1-14), and the everlasting 
union of the two branches of the nation, Judah and Ephraim, 
by the uniting of two pieces of wood into one piece (7, 15-28). 

The concluding discourse (383) is a senii-apocalyptic picture 
of invasion and victory. At that time (circa 580) the Scythians 
had overrun north-western Asia, and an invasion of the Mediter- 
ranean coast might scem certain—this the prophet regarded as 
the last trial of Isracl, ushering in the era of unclouded pros- 
perity.) Kzekiel first describes (88) the mustering of the forces of 
Gog (by command of Yahwb, vz, 4-8, according to the correct 
translation), their attack on Israel (wv. 9-77) and their overthrow 
(vu. 18-23), wherehy Yahwé’s power should be made known to 
many peoples, The defeat is then described in detail (89) ; the 
land should be filled with their weapons and corpses, their dead 
should all be buried in the valley of ‘Abarim, in the mountains 
of Moab, E. of the Dead Sea (v.11, emended text), the event 
should be a lesson to the nations, and for Israel there should be 
no more captivity. 

iv. The last series of discourses (40-48) belongs to the 
picture of restoration ; but by its character it separates 
14, Chaps itself from the rest of the book. It is the 
- PS. constitution of the reconstructed state, the 
40-48, temple service being the central feature. 
Ezekiel spends no time on the political and moral sides 
of the national life—these both were fixed by tradition ; 
he is concerned with the ordering of the public rites of 
religion, in which he sees possibilities of reform, his 
special point being to destroy the old royal control of 
the cnltus, and make temple and temple-ministers 


absolutely independent. 

He gives first a plan of the new temple (40-42), apparently a 
reproduction of the temple of Solomon (x K.6 2Ch. 3,4), with 
the details of which he, as priest, would he familiar ; the text 
is, unfortunately, very corrupt. The vision of the Kebar here 
reappears (43 an , the glory of Yahwé fills the temple (uv. 1-5), 
retnrning after having abandoned the old temple (8-10) 5 and the 
royal practice of building sepulchres by the temple (natural when 
this was a royal chapel) is forbidden (436-9). The divinely 
given form of the temple and its service is declared to he the 
essence of public religion (wy. 10-12), and the altar and its con- 
secrated offerings are described (wv. 13-27). After mentioning 
the peculiar use of the eastern outer gate (441-3) the prophet 
announces that the idolatrous priests of the rural shrines are 
degraded to the rank of subordinate non-sacerdotal ministers 
(henceforth known distinctively as ‘Levites’),2 and gives the 
law of the priests proper @z. 431). A sacred territory is then 
marked aff (451-5) in the middle of the land, 25,000 by 20,000 
cubits (ahont 7) by 6 miles or 12 by 10 kilometres) for temple, 
priests, and Levites 5 south of this is the city (about 14 miles or 
2} kilometres square, with territory on the E. and the W.), and 
on the E. and W. sides the domain of the prince. Various pre- 
scriptions follow : the oblations to be furnished by the people to 
the prince, and by him to the temple (45 9-17), the offering for 
cleansing the sanctuary (vz. 18-20), and for the Passover and the 
Feast of Tabernacles (vu.21-25), the function of the prince in 
the public service (4F1-15 5 in v.13 / read ‘he' for 'thou'), 
the prince's control of his own property (reference to the dévdr 
or Jubilee-law) (vv. 16-18), places for boiling and baking the 
offerings(zv. 1924). Further, the blot on the land, the sterility 
of the Dead Sea, is to he removed ; the prophet (47 1-12) sees a 
stream issue from the eastern front of the temple 5 it runs into 
the sea, whose waters are then healed and abound in fish (only 
certain marshes remain for the production of salt) ; on the banks 
of the river grow fruit-bearing trees. There is nothing in the 
text to indicate that this was not intended in the literal sense. 
The boundaries of the land are then given (47 13-21), agreeing 
in general with Nu. 342-12 (cp Josh. 15-19); the Jordan forms 

art of the eastern boundary. It is added that resident 
oreigners (of course, worshippers of Yabwt) are to have a share 
in the lavd (4722 4): this 1s an advance in liberality and in 
social organisation. The last chapter (48) gives the territories 

















1 This section is regarded by Winckler as a Composition of 
the time of Alexander the Great ; see above, cql. 1460,n. 2 In 
that case, however, Alexander would he called King of Greece* 
and would he treated not as an enemy but as a friend. 

2 See Lzvires. 
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of the several tribes in parallel slips, seven on the N. and five 
on the S. of the central reserved territory (wv. 1-29), and the 
measurements and gates of the city (zz. 30-35) the sacred name 
of which is to be Vahue Sammah, ‘Yahwé ’is there’ (cp Jer. 
236 33 16). 

Moral and religious position. —Ezekiel‘swritings state 
the principal ethical and religious problems and ideas 

of his time His own opinions we may 

15. Ethics, suppose TES have been those of the most 
advanced priestly circle, though it may not always be 
possible to distinguish his individual views from the 
current opinion. 

Ezekiel’s ethical code is that of the prophets—of 
high character as far as regards the relations between 
Israelites, or, we may probably say, between in- 
dividuals (of whatever nationalities). All the main 
social duties are insisted on in 18 and 22. As to foreign 
nations, the prophetic code says nothing of duties 
toward them—the social relations of the time had not 
created an international code. Ezekiel regards all 
nations hostile to Israel as morally bad and to be hated 
and given over to destruction. That his standard of 
judgment is not ethical, but political, is shown by the 
fact that he denounces Egypt and favours Babylon, the 
only difference between the two kingdoms being in their 
different relations to Israel. 

It seems remarkable that the prophet shows no recognition of 
the greatness of the Egyptian and Pheenician civilisations, 
Another defect of his ethical scheme is his mingling of the moral 
and the ritual, as in 18 11-13(where read ‘has eaten [flesh] with 
the blood’), 226-z2, in which the ‘contempt of sacred things 
probably means a violation of the ritual law, and the ‘humblin. 
of an unclean woman’ is purely a matter of ritual. In Drof 
reference is made tocertain marriages— namely with the wife of 
one’s father, and with one’s half-sister—which, formerly legal 
(2 S. 1622 Gen. 2012), had been condemned by the advancing 
moral feeling in Ezekiel’s time (cp Lev. 201 cay. These things 
were wrong as violations of existing law; but we demand a 
clear distinction between them and purely moral offences. 

On the other hand the prophet’s sharp exposition of 
individual responsibility (18)is an advance on the older 
view which held men responsible for the sins of their 
fathers or their social chiefs. This principle did not 
originate with Ezekiel : it is found in Dt. 2416 and Jer. 
8129 f ; but he elaborates it distinctly, and no doubt 
did much to give it currency. It must be added that 
he seems to give it a special application to the exiles, 
on whom he wished (on the eve, he supposed, of 
departure from Babylon) to impress the necessity of 
individual preparedness ; nevertheless his words contain 
the universal principle. See ESCHATOLOGY, §24/, 

As regards purity of religious conceptions Ezekiel 
occupies a position midway between the old Israelit- 

Ta f ism and the later Judaism or the 
ar re New Testament. With his higher pro- 
od. phetic thought are mingled survivals 
of the old ideas, and this admixture gives a curiously 
varied and picturesque character to his writing. In 
this respect he appears to fall below Amos, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah—a result for which his priestly training was 
doubtless in part responsible. His conception of God 
is in the main that of all the prophets. He is practically 
monotheistic ; he recognises no deity but the God of 
Israel, though from the paucity of his statements on 
this point (see, ¢.g., chap. 8) it is impossible to say 
whether he regarded other deities as having a real 
existence; it is perhaps significant that in such passages 
as 3429 8615 21 8921, in which demonstration of Yahwb‘s 
power to other peoples is spoken of, nothing is said of 
their gods. It seems probable that his opinion was 
that of Jer. 211, that these gods were ‘not gods.’ 

Though Ezekiel has no definite formula of absolute 
divine omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, 
Yahweé is for him practically unlimited in place, time, 
knowledge, and power, the universal lord and judge, 
fashioning the fortunes of all men and peoples, using, 
and putting up and down whom he will. This seem- 
ingly universal conception is held along with the old 
tribal idea that the deity is attached to a definite place ; 
YahwB, however, abandons for a time his doomed temple 
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(128 1019) and goes to Babylonia to remain till the new 
untainted temple shall be built (437). Yahweé is specific- 
ally the God of Israel, and has no friendlyrelations with 
other nations (8430); he dwells in the land of Israel 
(8726 7), and particularly in the temple (10), of his sole 
proprietorship of which he is jealous (437 /.). 

The coexistence in Ezekiel’s mind of these unhar- 
monious ideas is explained by the historical develop- 
ment ; it was only gradually that Israel purified its 
religious conceptions, and Ezekiel’s theology contains 
the germ of the later more spiritual view. The prophet 
probably thought of YahwB as having definite human 
form (6); this pure physical anthropomorphism was 
an advance on the earlier theriomorphism (as in Egypt 
and Babylon) and formed the transition to the higher 
conception. 

The ethical character ascribed by Ezekiel to Yahwé 
also shows diverse elements. In his relations with 
17. Yahwe's Israel YahwB is represented as inflexibly 

character. just, and as basing his judgments on 

moral grounds—he punishes his own 
people for their sins. This is the prophetic view which, 
though not confined to Israel, was most clearly an- 
nounced by the Israelitish thinkers (Am. 32), and by them 
made a part of the world’s religious thought. On the 
other hand, the YahwB of Ezekiel lays great stress on 
ritual. In his dealings with other nations he has not 
risen entirely above the level of the old national god 
who cares only for his own people; his treatment of 
Egypt, Tyre, and the other peoples is not morally 
discriminating. The curious statement of 2025 7, that 
he gave Israel evil, deadly, and polluting laws, is 
apparently intended to account for the presence, in the 
earlier legislation, of prescriptions (as that of Ex. 13z2} 
to which objection was taken in the prophet’s time; 
these, says Ezekiel (in accordance with his conception of 
the divine absoluteness), were given by Yahwé as punish- 
ment for the people’ sdisobedience (cpMt. 198). Ezekiel 
(differing in this respect from Hosea and Jeremiah) does 
not ascribe to Yahwé tenderness. He generally repre- 
sents him as animated against Israel and Jerusalem by 
fierce anger (see especially chaps. 5 and 20). Still, he 
says of him (1832} that he has no pleasure in inflicting 
death, but desires that sinners turn and live; that is, 
he desires his people’s good (84}, but is angry at and 
rigorously punishes defection. A primitive feature in 
Ezekiel’s portraiture of Yahwe’s character is the desire 
for renown which he ascribes to him (359 8622 f. $823 
etc.) : Yahwé acts ‘for his name’s sake,’ that is, that 
his name (himself) may be revered by the nations. 

In this representation there is a well-developed con- 
ception of divine absoluteness — it is not for man but for 
himself that God acts (cp. the similar, yet discrepant, 
statementsin Dt. 9467 7/.) : and there is also the germ 
of a great moral and religious idea—the conviction that 
the truth of the worship of YahwB will be the salvation 
of the nations; but in the prophet’s mind this idea is 
obscured by excessive nationalism, the desire to esalt 
the national deity above all other deities, and so the 
nation above all other nations : he expresses no hope 
for the moral-religious reform of foreign peoples. In 
short, his conception of God has noble features dimmed 
by narrow national and low anthropomorphic elements. 

He makes no mention of angels (unless the persons 

Oth who are introduced in 92 are so to be re- 
18, ia cr. garded), of seraphim, or of evil spirits; 
beings. hut the non-mention is probably accidental. 

The ‘spirit’ which enters into him (22) and lifts him up 
(3x214 83 1124) is (as in Judg. 1419 1 K. 222n 2K. 216) a 
member of the heavenly court, sent by God to do certain things 
beyond ordinary human power; in 3929 its function is to im- 
plant a new disposition in the mind (and here the expression 
«poet out’ indicates the beginning of a transition to the sense of 

fluence’ for the term ‘spirit”). ~ The cherub, to which Ezekiel 
several times refers, is of course no angel, but a figure of mythic 
origin, derived directly or indirectly from Babylonia. On the 
different representations of the cherub see CHERUB. 


Ezekiel has the old-Israelitish view of the nature and 
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destiny of man. He regards him as a free agent, 
Man. capable of changing from bad to good, or 
19. from good to bad (18); of the conditions 
which may determine a man to be good or bad he says 
nothing, except that it is open to any one to consider 
the outcome of his ways (1828). Sh&dl, the world of 
the dead (see 2620 3114-17 3217-32), is still without any 
trace of local division between the good and the bad 
(cp EscHATOLoGy, § 10 f.); nor can it be said that any 
reference is made to the resurrection of the body, the 
description in 371-14being figurative of the restoration of 
the nation to national life (so, explicitly, w rt). Man, 
according to the prophet, works out his destiny and 
finds his happiness or unhappiness in this world; here 
God distributes rewards and punishments, awarding to 
nations prosperity or adversity, and inflicting on the 
wicked man the greatest calamity, premature death (18). 
Righteousness and sin are obedience and disobedience 
to the divine law, moral and ritual. Of the inward 
life, struggle against sin, love to God, the prophet says 
nothing (on 3626 see below); it is the outward side 
that is considered. The chief reason for this is that 
the nation, not individual man, was the religious unit 
of the prophets (as of antiquity in general), and for the 
nation there could be only the external test of goodness. 
Salvation was thus, both for the nation and for the 
individual, deliverance from the outward ills of life, and 
endowment with all things good. It includes forgive- 
ness of sins, and its condition is obedience to the law. 
For obedience there is needed a disposition or deter- 
mination of mind. Israel, having been rebellious, must 
have implanted in it a new purpose and will, a 'new 
heart,’ a ‘heart of flesh’ (8626), yielding, sensitive to 
the divine will. Yahwb himself will do this. The 
same thing the prophet expresses by saying (3627) 
that Yahwb will put within the nation his spirit, a new 
spirit (v. 26), the reference being to the idea expressed 
in Gen. 27 that man's vital breath is breathed into him 
by God (cp§ 18, above). ‘Heart’ and ‘spirit’ are in 
the OT sometimes practically identical; each expresses 
the whole inward being (cp ESCHATOLOGY, §§ 12 19f.). 
The prophet thus declares that Israel's inward nature 
shall be transformed in the respect that it shall hereafter 
have the will to obey. Though he has in mind directly 
only the statement of the fact that Israel will cease to 
be disobedient and become obedient (of which statement 
anatural Heb. form is that of 3626 7-), yet in his con- 
ception of transformation (as in Jer. 3133) we must see 
the germ of the NT idea of regeneration. 
Ezekiel's representation of the future of Israel does 
not differ substantially from that of his predecessors. 
20. He expects the nation to be restored in 
of Fuge el peace to its own land, in which (after the 
struggle with Gog) it shall dwell for ever 
in prosperity under its kings. He says nothing of an 
individual human deliverer, there having been apparently 
at that time no prominent political figure either among 
the exiles or at home. He expects not an absolute 
theocracy but a royal government which shall respect 
and support the temple. A decided advance over 
earlier prophetic representations of the future is the 
more definite formulation of the idea of moral regenera- 
tion mentioned in the preceding paragraph. The 
hope for the union of Ephraim and Jndah into one 
kingdom under a Davidic king {37 15-28) was a natural 
one at the time—the northern kingdom had long teased 
to have a political existence; the fulfilment of this 
hope was made impossible by political conditions which 
the prophet could not foresee, since in his day Persia 
had not yet come to the front. The ‘ messianic’ ex- 
pectation proper did not arise till after his time. On his 
new constitution for the future kingdom see below, § 24. 
Place in the history € the ritual.—The development 
of the sacrificial ritual which had been going on from 
the beginning of the national history received a special 
impulse toward the end of the seventh century. This 
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was, in the first place, the result of that general growth 
in culture which is, as a rule, attended by growth in 


organisation. Israel, with its high religious endowment, 
naturally advanced slowly and surely in 
arent the ordering of its outward religious life, 


as Rome did in the establishment of 
political principles. There were, besides, two facts, 
one internal, one external, that probably helped on 
the movement in the generation preceding Ezekiel's 
active life. The first of these was that the practical 
triumph of monotheism gave the leading men leisure 
to turn their attention more fully to the needs of the 
national worship; and some of these were accordingly 
not slow to take advantage of the favourable disposition 
of the young king Josiah, and to set on foot an attempt 
at centralisation. The other fact was the closer social 
contact with Assyria during the seventhcentnry. Jndah 
was an Assyrian vassal kingdom, the relation between 
the two powers was a peaceful one, and the less ad- 
vanced in general culture would naturally borrow from 
the more advanced, especially as the Assyrians were 
Semites, and the Judzeans felt nearer to them than to 
such a country as Egypt. Manasseh and his party 
adopted astral worship from Assyria (2K. 213 235), 
and the Yahwé-party, while protesting against these 
innovations, might get from their suzerain kingdom 
valuable suggestions for the better regulation of worship. 
Ezekiel belonged to the circle most interested in this 
movement, and from his writings we may form an idea 
of the changes which were proposed in his time; these, 
we may assume, represent not only his individual 
opinions, but also the views of his circle. 

The first efforts of the reform party were directed 
toward the suppression of the rural shrines; its pro- 

gramme is embodied in Dt. 12-26—a 
22, Central- work which doubtless represents the ideas 
isation. of the leading men of the year 621. The 
next step would naturally be the further organisation of 
the sacrificial cultus, a point on which D has very little 
to say (181-8), Its provisions were probably known 
to and accepted by Ezekiel; the book may have been 
regarded as an authoritative hut not a final statement 
of sacred law, and it forms the starting-point for the 
work of the succeeding generation. Little seems to 
have been done in the interval between the year 621 
and the destruction of the city in 586; the energies of 
Jerusalem were absorbed by the political situation, and 
the leading prophet, Jeremiah, was not interested in 
the ritual (Jer. 722). It was in the quiet of the exile 
that the development of the ritual was carried on; to 
this work Ezekiel seems to have devoted himself in the 
last years of his life. Cp LAw LITERATURE. 

The book of “Oo stands between Deuteronomy 

‘ =D) and the final priestly legislation 
aes, (Lev. 1-16 27 Nu. Ex. 25-31 35-40= 
P) ,and is in nearest relation with Lev. 

on ritual, 17-26 (Law of Holiness= H),! 

With 18-20 of this last section (which is‘ composite and of 
various dates) he agrees in the general conceptionof the position 
of the priest, the special sanctity of the sabbath (Ezek. 2012 
Lev. 1930), and the marriage law (Ezek. 2210 % Lev. 18815 19 
2011 A177 cp Dt. 231 [2230]). On the other hand the sub- 
sections Lev. ¥7 21-26 in their recognition of priests as Aaronides 
(211), in their greater elaboration of the ceremonies of the feasts 
(23), and in their development of the jubilee (25), appear to be 
later than Ezekiel; the earlier parts of H are probably con- 
temporaneous with him, but they were added to in succeeding 
times. 

The more particular relation between D, Ezek., and 
H is as follows :— 

i. Levites.—In D (181-8) all Levites are priests, in Ezek 
(4415) only Zadokites are priests, in H (21 1) only Aaronides. 

ii. Priests.— As to their general conduct, all the provisions of 
Ezek. (4417-27) are found in H (Ley. 21 224-16) except the 
prohibition of woollen clothes and wine, and the command to 
act as judges, and H has many details not found in Ezek. . 


has nothing on this point except (17 9} the recognition of Levites 
as judges (an old institution). As to their support, D (18 1-4} 


2 See Law LITERATURE. 
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is substantially reproduced in Ezek. (4429), hut the latter 
adds a large gift of land for priests and Levites (4.548); this 
land-provision is peculiar to Ezek., but in Nu. 851-8 forty-eight 
cities are assigned to the whole tribe of Levi, and of these 
thirteen (Josh. 214) were for the priests 5 Ezek.’s proposed 
arrangement proved, in fact, to be impracticable. H alone 
mentions the high priest (21 ro), 

iii. Oferings.—D has no details. The offerings are of the 
same kind as in Ezek. and H, except that the latter does not 
mention the dé (‘guilt-offering,’ 2 K. 12 16 [x7]); neither has 
the elaborate sin-offeringof Lev. 16. H is more detailed than 
Ezek. in the gescripaon (22 x7-28) of sacrificial animals. 

iv. Heasts.—D (16) has ths three great festivals— Passover, 
Weeks, Booths—without sacrificial details ; Ezek. (4521-25) 
mentions only the first and the third of these, but with details 
of the materials (the omission of the feast of weeks is no doubt 
due to an oversight), and adds a special ceremony of purification 
of the sanctuary on the first day of the first and the seventh 
months (4518-20, according to the Gk. text). H (23) gives, 
besides the three, the ceremony of the sheaf of first-fruits, the 
feast of trumpets, and the day of atonement (the ritual details 
are given more fully in Nu. 28/4). 

The impression made by comparison of Ezekiel and H 
is that the latter represents in general a more advanced 
ritualistic stage; but the differences between them are 
not so great as to require us to suppose that they are 
separated by a great interval of time. The main point 
is that Ezekiel expands the Deuteronomic scheme by a 
more precise formulation of the ritual. 

The function assigned to the prince (peculiar to Ezekiel and 
never carried out ; see PRINCE, 2}isto be noted. The omission of 
mention of furniture (ark and cherubs) in the most holy place is 
strange, especially as the cheruband the palm tree are introduced 
as ornaments; the omission is perhaps due to scribal error. Cp 
1 K.623-29, and the omission of the bronze altar ini K.7f. 

Though the scheme given in 40-48 is put in the form 
of a vision, its minuteness of detail shows that the prophet 
had in mind a plan of organisation to be 
actually carried out on the return of the 
people to their land. It is all to be taken 
literally, even 471-12 for there is no exegetical ground 
for making a distinction between this section and the 
rest. The plan is an admirable one. Without en- 
croaching on the proper functions of the state, it secures 
the absolute independence of the temple. The ministers 
of the sanctuary are to have their own lands and houses 
and revenues assured them by organic law; the prince 
is a servant of the temple, subordinate in this sphere 
to the priests ; it is a genuine separation of Church and 
State, a provision which for that time was a necessity, 
if public religion was to have free course. The temple, 
the dwelling-place of Yahwé, is the centre of the national 
life (cp Hag. 27 Zech. 116 Mal.31); the people are to 
be morally and ritually righteous, but the full concep- 
tion of ritual sanctity (as in Zech. 1420 f/-) is not ex- 
pressed. The other features of the scheme are less im- 
portant. 

The prophet reproduces the details of the temple of Solomon 
with a fidelity which shows not only that he attached great im- 
portance to the visible centre of worship but also that he had 
closely studied its architecture and its ’service. It is hardly 
possible to restore the temple completely after his indications 5 
but there is enough to show that the whole structure, includ- 
ing the enclosure, was pleasing and possibly imposing (see 
TEMPLE). The physical changes in the land expected by the 
prophet (47; cp Zech. 144-10 Is. 6517-25 116-9)arenot essential 
to his religious plan. 

It is sometimes said that the measurements of the temple (42 
z§-20) and of the sacred territory (451) are geographically im- 
possible and that the prophet thus means to indicate that his 
scheme ’is an ideal one. The difficulty disappears when (with 
@) we read ‘cubit’ instead of ‘reed’ in 4215-20, and, in accord- 
ance with this, supply ‘cubit’ in 451-6. The temple-enclosure 
will then he about 250 yards (or 225 metres) square, and might 
easily stand on the top of the hill, and the whole central reserved 
district (including the land of the priests and of the Levites and 
the territory of the city) will he about 7) miles (or rz kilometres) 
square. The physical changes described in 47 are not greater 
than those contemplated elsewhere in OT, and were not un- 
natural according to the ideas which prevailed in Ezekiel’s time. 

i, Criticism of ed. text.—Cornill, Ezechiel (‘86) (rich in 
material ; bold, sometimes rash in emendation ; often happy 

‘ in suggestio;; see § 4 above); Siegfried in 

25. Literature, Kau. HS (critical notes to his translation); 
Gritz, Lmendationes, II. (93); D. H. 

Miller, Ezechiel-Studien (‘95); Bertholet in Now.’; Toy in 


SBOT (99). [See also many articles on archzological points 
in the present work.] 


li, Commentaries.—Among modern writers see Hiavernick, 
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1843, Hitzig, 1847; P. Fairbairn, 1851; Ewald 1868; Reuss, 
1876; Currie (in Speaker's Comm.), 1876; F. W. J. Schréder, 
7873; Smend, 1880; Keil, end ed. 1882; A. B. Davidson, 18823 
Orelll, 1888, and ed. 1896 ;Bertholetin KAK 1897; Toy, SBOT, 
Eng. ed., 1899; R. Kraetzschmar in Nowack’s 7X (1900). 

iil. Other critical aids.—Gratz, MWGJ (74); Duhm, Theol. 
d. Propheten (75); Klo. in St, Kx. (‘77); Grat, Gesch. Bucher des 
4B (66); Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy (77), and his art. in 


Modem Review (‘84); Valeton, Jr.,/ertalvoorlez. over prophet. 


des OV (86); Arndt, Diestellung Ez. in der AT Prophetie('86); 
L. Gantier, La mission du prophéte Ez.('91); Montefiore, W726. 
Zect. (g2); Skinner, Ezek. (Expos. Bible) C95) 5 Bertholet, Die 
Verfassungsentwurf des Hes. (96). To these should be added, 
on Ezekiel’s elegies, Bu. in ZA 7H’, $2 and’gt-’93 5 and, on the 
prophet’s plan of a temple, Perrot and Chiptez, Hist. de Zart, 
etc., where, however, Chipiez’s restoration is highly imaginative. 
C.H. T. 


EZEL Open [with art.]), aname which has intruded 
itself by amisunderstanding into the narrative of David’s 
parting from Jonathan, 1 S. 2019 (Vg., Luther, EV). 
B® presents the unintelligible word Ergab (rapa rd 
epya8 éxeivo),t which reappears as Avgad in v. 4x (A. 
dvéorn dad ToS apy); MT in v 19 has yaxn, and in 
v. AL 3.2 

Evidently jan, bina, and 433 are all wrong. Not 
less evidently the true reading (instead of Syn, EV 
‘ Ezel’ ) is preserved by &§. Hence Wellhausen and most 
critics restore toa ana in v.19 and 287 in % 417 
but there is no word 334» (see below). 

ADW, ’avgab, has been held to mean ‘cairn’ (WRS, O7/C®, 
8x, and most critics) or ‘heap of earth’ (Kittel in Kau. AS, Dr. 
Sam. 132, and Deut. 48). The latter sense is the more defensible, 
though it is scarcely appropriate. The existence of the word, 
however, is undernonstrated. It is true, the word epyaf occurs 
again in 1 S. 611 15 [B], where, however, it is a corruption of 
apyog [A], Baepyag [L], which is simply a gloss from the margin, 
(see COFFER), and in 1 K. 413 [A], where it represents 339%. 
Almost certainly the true reading is “yn yn—z.e., the juniper-tree. 
Render vz. 194, “. «+» and thow shalt sit down beside yonder 
juniper-tree,; and I will choose (7x4) the three rocks as a mark 
to shoot at. Cp HEATH. TKC. 


EZEM (O¥Y, § 106 ; acom [BAL]), an unidentified 
site in the Negeb of Judah toward the Edomite border, 
Josh. 1529 (AV AZEM 5; age [A] aden [L]). 

In Josh. 193 (AV AzEm 5 cacory [B] - [L]) and in 1Ch. 429 
(Boocad [B] Boagou [A]) it is one of the towns ‘in the midst of 
the inheritance of Judah’ (Josh. 191) assigned to Simeon 


AZMON (jipxy) may be another form of the same 
name. 


EZER (S88; acap [DEL], caap [A], a son of Seir 
the Horite (Gen. 8621 5 x Ch. 138, AV Ezar, agap [A], om. B), 
whose sons are mentioned in Gen. 86 27 (.aeap [D]), 1 Ch. 142 
{agap [A], wrap [B]). More strictly Ezer was a Horite clan 
(728, not mow), Gen. 38630 (caap [D], aca [El). The name 
appears in 1 S. 1533 @L (aenp) as that of Agag’s father; see H. 
BP smith, ad loc. (ene i 

EZER (VI and “Iv, ‘help,’ § 50; ezep [AL] a 
shortened theophorous name). 


x One of the B’ne Hur, 1 Ch. 44(agnp [B]), probably the 
same as Ezra(RV Ezran) of v. 17 (eoper[ sf Cpu A], cegpaa[L]). 
2, A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 


Ezra ii, § 13g), Neh. 1242 (om. BR*A, cegovp [N“# ™8 L]). 

3. In genealogy of Epuraim (§ 12), 1 Ch. Tar (ogap [B], 
dh for sydyy Sty [Pesh.]), perhaps a corruption of the 
name Elead (see ELADAH). 

4. One of David‘s warriors, 1 Ch. 129 (aga [Bx], agep [A]). 
See Davin, $11 ¢ 


EZERIAS (ezepioy [A]), 1 Esd. 81= Ezra71, 
AZARIAH, 3. 


EZIAS. t+. (oz(e)jioy [BL], ez. [A]), 1 Esd. 82= 


Ezra 73, AZARIAH, 3. 
2. (eSecas [B]) 1 Esd.914 RYmg.=Ezra 1015, Janazran. 


EZION-GEBER (EV) or EZION-GABER (AV) 
("34 }OPSy, hardly ‘ back-bone of the giant’ [as, eg., 
Smith’s DB]; perhaps, like the Ar. gadyd, a place 
where the tree Zadd grows in abundance [Lag., Uéers. 
157], cp NAMES, § 103; ‘yaotwy -yaBep [BAL], 


1 GA has epyov for epyaf, BL rapa 7G AlOw exeive. 
2 GA has vrvoy for apyaB, GL apyog. 
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y. yaBedos [Jos. Ant. viii.64]. It has been suggested, 
however, that the true name was N&sib-éd6m—z.e., 
“Column of (the god) Edom.’ See JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). 
One of the last stations where the Israelites encamped 
(Nu. 8335 f, yerotwr y.[B*], -eot. y. [B?>A] [P.], Dt. 
28 [D]); see WANDERINGS, §12/. It was here that 
Solomon made a ship (or a navy of ships) to fetch gold 
from Ophir (1K. 926, euaevenwy y. [B], yerwwr y. [L], cp 
2 Ch. 817 yeoww +y. [L]) ; and at a later time Jehoshaphat 
made Tarshish-ships (cp our ‘Indiamen’), which were 
broken up by a storm (x K.2248 ; acewy y. [A]=1628 f 
in B [yaotwy y.] and L [ye. y.]; 2 Ch. 2036 epyacwwy 
[= y.ly. [A]. évyerwy y. [L], see JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). 
Tojudge by 1K. 929 Ezion-geber must have been situated 
near (nx} to ELATH; its precise situation is unknown, but 
on the supposition that the mud-flats which now form the 
lower end of the WBdy el-‘Arabah were once covered by 
the sea, it is identified by Robinson with ‘Azz el-Ghudyan, 
a valley with brackish water some 15 m. N. of the present 
estremity of the gulf (see Dr. Deut. 35 7). Others 
would place it in the small bay N. of the mouth of the 
Wady Marakh, opposite to which at a short distance 
from the land is the islet of el-Kuréya. “The identifica- 
tion of Ezion-geber with the modern Dakaé proposed by 
Wellsted (ii. ch. 9153) rests on the old legends common 
among the Sinaitic monks. This place is situated too 
far N., and its name (‘gold’), which may have given 
rise to the legends, arose probably from the shining 
appearance of the place, rather than from any legends 
of gold-laden transport-ships from Ophir. 

Ezion-geber soon seems to have lost its importance 
and to have given way to Elath. In 1 K. 92g its 
position has to be defined by means of the latter place, 
whilst in 2 K. 1422 166 it is unmentioned. 

According to Jer. and Eus. Ezion-geher (Asion-gaber, acwv- 
yep is said to have been called Zssza, atava (OS 97 ar 

257 227 44 24153). At a much later time the Egyptian 
historian Makrizi (rsth cent.) mentions as hearsay that in early 
times hard by Aila (Elath) was a great and important town 
called ‘Asytin3 but whether his information was based on biblical 
sources or arose from an independent source, cannot be said. 
At the present day it has totally disappeared. (Cp Burckhardt, 
831, Buhl, Gesch.d Edomiter, 39°) See ELATH. 

8. A.C. 

EZNITE, THE (2390; KE. \¥YiI), 28. 238. See 

ADINO. 


EZORA (ezwpa [BA], NadaBoy ?[L]), a post-exilic 
family in list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 
§ 5 end), 1 Esd. 934 RV, AV Ozora. According to 
Be.-Rys.=family of Ater in Ezra 216; but see MACHNA- 
DEBAI. 

EZRA (NWP; perhaps abbreviated from AZARIAH, 
‘ Yahwe helps’; see Names, §§ 27, 84: ecpac[B], €zp. 
a elie A; but rt Esd. 91, eAp.], ezAp. [L]; in 
1. His origin, fae and cue emen nae Pokey of 
whose memoirs, written by himself, some portions un- 
altered and others very considerably modified have come 
down to ns in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah? (Ezra 


1 According to Jos. (Z¢.} it was known by the name of Bepevixy. 

2 [The author of this article stands between the extreme 
negative criticism of Torrey in his Cosmos. and Hist, Value g 
Ezra-Neh., and the much more conservative criticism of E. 
Meyer in his Extstehung des Judenthums. For a fuller state- 
ment of the author’s criticism and its results see his Het Hersted 
van Isyvaél (which has been translated into German) and the 
articles referred to below (Ezra ii., § 18). Meyer’s work is a 
very thorough and instructive historical and archzeological 
study; but it is not as keen in its criticism as could be wished, 
Torrey, on the other hand, is sometimes almost hypercritical. 
He thinks that the older documents incorporated by the 
Chronicler are of much less extent than has generally been 
supposed, and denies the historical character of all the 
supposed officialdocuments inserted in our Book of Ezra. He 
regards the story of Ezra as the best exemplification of the 
qualities of the Chronicler as a writer of fiction and of his 
mistaken idea of the history of Israel. Marquart’s essay (Fund. 
28-68) on the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
so-called Exile is learned and acute; it should he read in com+ 
bination with Meyer’s work which it preceded. Che., in Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile (98), adopts a view approaching 
that of Rosters, hut much affected by more recent critics 
é.g., Marquart, Torrey, Wellhausen, and Meyer. Winckler’; 
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7-10 Neh. 8-10), lived as a Jewish exile in Babylon in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and was a younger 
contemporary of Nehemiah. Of his antecedents other- 
mise nothing certain is known, 

Weare told indeed in Ezra 71-5 that Ezra belonged to the 
high-priestly order (in 1 Esd. 940 49 he is even called high 
priest) ; but no credit deserves to be given to the statement, 
which is taken from the fictitious genealogy in1 Ch. 63-15 
[5 29-42] (see Ezra ii., § 14), and makes Ezra a son of Seraiah, 
the priest who, according to 2 K. 2518-21, was put to death by 
Nehuchadrezzar in 586. If we accept the date given in Ezra 
77f. (see § 2), Seraiah died almost 130 years before Ezra arrived 
in Jerusalem, and therefore, of course, cannot have been his 
hther. The statement, moreover, is plainly not derived from 
Ezra’s own memoirs which would hardly have passed over his 
immediate ancestor: in silence 5it comes fromthe hand of the 
redactor. There is even some reason for questioning whether 
Ezra was a priest at all. He is called ‘priest’ or ‘the priest, 
the scribe’ only in those places which have been worked over 
by the redactor (Ezra 711 #213 101016; Neh. 829, and cp 
Neh. 1226); Ezra himself sometimes refers to ‘ our priests’ (Ezra 
973 Neh. 93234), in a way that implies he_did not reckon 
himself as belonging to the number. Cp GENEALOGIES i, 
§ 7 Civ.) 

After the thirty-third year of Artaxerxes’ (Neh. 136; 
see EZRA-NEHEMIAH., § 16} Ezra set out from Babvlon 
for Jerusalem with a band of 1496 men 
(Ezra 81-14 = 1 Esdras 8 28-40, where the 
number amounts to x16gq), besides 
women and children. It was by the 
favour and liberality ‘of Artaxerxes that 
he was able to undertake this expedition, for which it is 
not unlikely that Nehemiah during his stay at the court 
of the Persian king (to which reference is made in Neh. 
136) had paved the way (see EZRA-NEHEMIAH, § 3). 
According to Ezra 711-26, which purports to give the 
words of the firman, Artaxerxes not only permitted 
all the exiles without exception to return, if so minded, 
to the land of Judah, but also, along with his ‘counsellors,’ 
supplied them on a generous scale with the means of 
purchasing animals and otherwise providing for the 
temple sacrifices; it would also appear that Ezra was 
authorized to draw upon the royal exchequer to a con- 
siderable amount for further necessities of the temple 
worship. Moreover, the king freed all those employed 
in the service of the temple from all taxes (see EzRA- 
NEHEMIAH, $ 3, n. ) and gave Ezra full powers to 
order everything in Judzea and Jerusalem in accordance 
with the law of God which he carried with him; even 
the Jews outside of Palestine were made subject to the 
jurisdiction of the authorities at Jerusalem, on whom 
an almost unlimited power of punishment was conferred. 
This representation, however, is obviously a highly 
exaggerated one, and the firman of Artaxerxes un- 
questionably spurious, for he speaks there as if he 
were a believing Jew, recognising Yahwé as the God of 
heaven,? holding himself bound to care for his service, 
and in case of remissness holding himself and _ his 
posterity liable to the consequences (see further EzRA- 
NEHEMIAH. § 3). 


It is only in passages which have been worked over by the 
redactor that we find any mention of this firman or of the copies 
made from it by the king’s officials(cp Ezra 836); all that Ezra 
himself tells usis that the king and his nobles gave gold and 
vessels for the temple, and that God inclined the heart of the 
sovereign in his favour (Ezra7 27; 825); he also believes that 
had he chosen he could have obtained a safe-conduct for his 





£5 Expedition 
Jerusalem : 


Chronicler’s 
account. 








articles on the time of the restoration of Jndah, and on the 
reform of Nehemiah (AOF 2210-236, cp 241-244), attach too 
much weight to disputable corrections of names of Persian 
ings. See also GOVERNMENT, § 287%; ISRAEL, $§ 50-64.] 
1 [This suggests an emendation of ‘seventh’ in Ezra77 
into ‘thirty- seventh,’ see Marg. (Fund. 39). Cheyne, who 
places Ezra’s arrival between Nehemiah‘s two governorships, 
and shortens the time of Nehemiah’s first period of office, would 
prefer to correct ‘seventh’ to ‘twenty-seventh.’ In fact, the 
date of Ezra and his chronological relation to Nehemiah are 
hotly disputed. Meyer has shown strong reasons for adhering 
to the view that the Artaxerxes of Ezra is Artaxerxes I., but 
robably inverts the right order when he makes Ezra precede 
Nehemiah (Die Entst. 90). On these points cp NEBEMIAH. 

2 [Meyer (Die Zuzs¢, 63) seems to misunderstand this objec- 
tion. The use of the phrase ‘the god of heaven’ for Yahwé in 
a different context would have been less surprising. Did the 
Persian authorities really sanction v. 23 ?] 
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band from Artaxerxes, but this he had refrained from doing 
because he had expressed so unreservedly his confidence in the 
help of his God. 


Again, it seems doubtful whether, as the redactor 
represents (Ezra7 10), the object of Ezra’s expedition 
3. Tt Lai was to establish in Israel the- law of 
oe Due Tea) sant. Yahweé, and whether he thus arrived 
in Jerusalem with the law of his God already in his 
hand (Ezra714). From his own words we gather 
rather that his aim was, by bringing back its exiles, to 
restore Israel and re-establish the twelve tribes once 
more in the land of their fathers : the company he 
brings with him consists, in addition to one Davidic 
and two priestly families, of twelve clans; the gifts 
received are entrusted to twelve priests and twelve 
Levites ; the number of sacrificial victims offered by the 
exiles on their arrival in Jerusalem is twelve of each 
kind or a multiple of twelve (if, at least, following 
t Esd. 866, we read 72 for 77 in Ezra 835). The aim 
he had in the whole expedition was to bring back the 
twelve tribes to their fatherland and to restore the 
temple to its pristine glory. 

By the banks of the AHava [g.v.] which flowed past 
a town of the same name, Ezra assembled his company. 
After three days’ stay, discovering that he 
had no Levites with him, he sent messengers 
to a certain Ippo [i.] at Casiphia, apparently an 
influential compatriot, from whom some Levites and 
NETHINIM [g.v.] were obtained. Prayer was then 
offered, with fasting, for a successful journey, the 
temple vessels which accompanied the expedition were 
handed over to the charge of certain priests and Levites, 
and on the rath of the first month the company set out 
on its journey. If we are rightly informed by the 
redactor (Ezra 79) that Ezra left Babylon on the first of 
the same month, and if by the three days of 815 we 
are to understand the first three of the month, the en- 
listment of the Levites thus involved a delay of only 
nine days. The journey, probably at first ina NW. 
direction along the Euphrates towards Thapsacus or 
Carchemish, and then SW. down the valley of the 
Orontes, occupied more than 3% months; on the first 
of the fifth month, we are told, Jerusalem was reached, 
and there, after an interval of three days, the silver, the 
gold, and the vessels were handed over to a commission 
of priests and Levites in the temple, and thank-offerings 
made. 

Not long after his arrival Ezra heard of the serious 
* defilement’ which the Jewish population of Palestine, 

a priests and Levites included, had contracted 
5. Mixed 1. nixed ‘ bl hich 
marriages, y mixed marriages [a trouble to whic 
most scholars have also found a reference 
in Mal. 211; see, however, MALACHI, § 24. What 
actually happened may, or may not, be correctly repre- 
sented in the extracts from Ezra‘s memoirs (Ezra9 f-} ; 
this is a matter which calls for keen criticism. It is 
possible that some admirer of Ezra wrote in Ezra’s 
name. Or, as Volz suggests, we may distinguish 
between an original Ezra-document and a drastic 
recension of the same by the Chronicler, especially in 
the ‘I’ section. He notices that 1 Esd. 81-7 betrays 
the work of two hands; also 939 % ; even the original 
Ezra-document can have been of but slight historical 
value, since it was mainly an imitation of the memoirs 
of Nehemiah. Cp also Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 58 7, who 
agrees with Torrey that the story in Ezra 97. is full of 
improbability, and that the ascription of Ezra 9 to 
Ezra does not make it more plausible. According to 
the story, for which we need not hold Ezra himself 
responsible,] Ezra’s distress on learning this was such 
that he rent his clothes, tore his hair and beard, and 
sat for hours as one astonied on the plateau in front of 
the temple, until the time.of the evening sacrifice. He 
then rose up, and renewing the outward expressions of 
his grief poured out his heart in a passionate confession 
of guilt. 


a3 ourney. 
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Meanwhile ‘a verygreat congregation ofmen, women, 
and children’ (101) had been gathering around Ezra. 
A certain SHECHANIAH (4), recognising the guilt that 
had heen incurred, urged Ezra to take measures to extir- 
pate the evil, assuring him of the snpport of all right- 
thinking persons. Ezra lays all present under an oath 
to stand by him, and then passes the night in fasting 
and humiliation in the chamber of Johanan, Eliashib's 
son or grandson? (cp Neh. 1210 f. 2). | Undoubtedly 
this branch of the high-priestly family was favourably 
disposed to Ezra’s schemes, and Ezra was able by 
its help to get an assembly of the whole people of 
Judah and Benjamin summoned to Jerusalem. 

Three days after, on the 30th of Kisleu, probably in 
the same year as Ezra’s arrival, the assembly met. 
The outcome was, from Ezra’s point of view, hardly 
satisfactory ; the proposal that all mixed marriages 
should be dissolved and the alien wives sent away, 
though not unsupported, provoked strong opposition 
(see Ezral015 RV). This and the violent rain which 
prevented any prolonged meeting — they were assembled 
on the plateau eastward of the temple, in front of the 
Water-gate — caused the assembly to break up without 
determining on more than the appointment of an 
authoritative commission of inquiry. Their task, begun 
on the first of the tenth month, was completed on the 
first day of the following year; and the list of persons 
implicated, drawn up by them, still lies before us in 
Ezra 10 18-43. No further progress, however, was 
made. 

We read indeed that, in cases where the offenders belonged to 
the high-priestly family, promises to send their foreign wives 
away were made; but that these promises were fulfilled is 
nowhere said. As for the other offenders, it is not so much as 
alleged that either by word or deed any concession whatever was 
made to Ezra’sdemand. The narrative ends (Ezra1044) with 
the statement : ‘These all had married foreign wives’ 3 followed 
by some words now unintelligible. | Ezra’s own memoirs doubt- 
less went on to tell the sequel, which the redactor—probably 
from a desire to conceal the failure of the measures taken hy 
Ezra— afterwards struck out and in place of which, for the same 
reason, the author of r Esd.% 36 substituted the clause 2 ‘and 
they sent them together with their children away.’ 2 

The impossibility of cleansing the people at large 
from their defilement in this fashion once apparent, it 
became necessary to try some other 
method. If the old Israel refused to 
be reformed. then the like-minded 
with Ezra must unite themselves in a new society and 
so restore the true Israel. This scheme offered some 
prospect of success, for it had the support of the power- 
ful Nehemiah, and the high-priestly functions were, in 
consequence of Nehemiah‘s radical reforms (Neh. 
1328 7), in friendly hands. In these circumstances 
it was that, at the call and under the leadership 
of Nehemiah, certain Israelites met in solemn assembly 
to separate themselves from the heathen and all their 
heathen connections, and so to form the true Israel, 
henceforth to be known as ‘the congregation’ (Neh. 


9 f. 181-3). See ASSEMBLY. 

They met in a spirit of the deepest contrition; fasting and 
with earth sprinkled on their beads, they stood and confessed 
their sins and the iniquity of their fathers and joined in the 
humble prayer made by Ezra (Ezra96), in which Yahwb’s favour 
shown to the fathers is celebrated, and Israel’s guilt (by which 
that favour had been constantly forfeited) is acknowledged and 
the downfall of the nation is recognised to be a righteous chastise- 
ment of Yahwé, but at the same time prayer 1s made that the 
chastisement may now come to an end. 

Hereupon Nehemiah and the heads of clans drew up 
a sealed document containing a vow of fidelity to 
Yahweé, to which the rest of the people 


gave their adhesion by oath and impreca- 


6. Farmatinn of 
congregation. 


7. Covenant. 


1 [Or had Eliashib hothasonand a grandson named Johanan? 
Sce JoHANAN (2).] 

2 See, however, Guthe, SBOT. 1 Esd. 936 runs, Hdwre¢ 
obrot auvdxicay yuvatkas adAAoyereis, Kal améAvoay abras 
giv réxvots.] 

. {In the list of names, Neh. 10 2-28, which though old in 
origin has been modified and expanded by the editor, we find 
names of families and of individuals side by side (see Smend, 
Pie Listen der BB. Esr. 1. Neh, 13; Kosters, Het Hersteé, 
78, n.).] 
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ition. The undertaking was to observe ‘the law of 
Yahwé' (as contained in the Book of the Covenant [Ex. 
1-23 ; see Exopus ii., § 3] and Deuteronomy) along 
with the following special pledges : not to allow their 
children to intermarry with foreigners; not to trade with 
«the peoples of the land’ on the sabbath day; to let the 
land lie fallow every seventh year; not to exact payment 
of debts; and to contribute yearly a third of a shekel 
for the support of the temple worship. Regulations 
were fixed for the supply of wood for the altar; 
promise was made to bring the first fruits of field and 
orchard and the best of all that was produced from 
these as well as the firstlings, to the temple to be handed 
over to the priests; the tithe was to be paid to the 
Levites, who in turn had again to hand over a tenth to 
the priests. On such terms the ‘congregation.’ now 
freed from all foreign contamination and filled with zeal 
for the service of their God, could confidently rely on 
the divine help henceforward.1 

On yet one other occasion do we find Ezra coming 
forward publicly alongside of Nehemiah 2—at the bring- 

7 5 ing in of anew law (Neh.8). Already, 

: Exiestly te the assembly in which Israel he 
rehabilitated, the people, besides engag- 
ing themselves to an observance of the law of Yahwé, 
had pledged themselves to a variety of matters on which 
the written law was silent or prescribed otherwise. 
There was a sense that in the new circumstances the 
needs of Israel were not sufficiently met by the old law, 
and that a new one was required. This law was given 
to the congregation by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

It was on the first of Tishri (v. 2; cp v. 13 7)—the 
year is not known— that Ezra, in a great gathering held 
on the plateau before the Water Gate, first brought 
forward the Book of the Law. Standing on a wooden 
pulpit high above his hearers he unrolled the book, the 
whole congregation meanwhile reverently rising to 
their feet, and proceeded to read aloud from it from 
daylight till noon. The congregation, signifying with 
its loud amen its acceptance of what was being 
read as the word of Yahwé, was deeply moved. If 
this was the law of Yahwé which had been given to 
Moses, how great had been their shortcomings in fulfil- 
ling the divine will ! However, Nehemiah and Ezra (so 
our Hebrew text states) comforted the people : this was 
in truth ajoyous day, the people ought to hold festival 
and give presents one to another. Thus the day was 
turned to afeast. The new law, the so-called priestly law- 
book that constitutes an important part of our present 
Hexateuch, became henceforth, along with the older 
laws, the sacred writing which regulated the life of every 
Israelite (see CANON, § 237). [Torrey’s criticism of the 
narrative, however, is very forcible. It looks very much 
Tike an imitation of the account of the introduction of 
the older law-book under Josiah. It also appears 
intrinsically improbable. A new scripture differing so 
widely as this from the older law-book could not, it 
would seem, have been at once accepted. Only a small 
kernel of fact can safely be admitted. Cp Jew. Rel. 
Life, 56-58.] The first feast celebrated in accordance 
with its enactments after its promulgation— and within 
the same month—was the feast of tabernacles (vv. 13-18; 
see FEASTS, § rr); since the days of Joshua the son of 
Nun, never had the Israelites so observed it. Where 
and by whom this law was written we do not know. 

[The firman of Ezra, indeed, #.¢., virtually] the redactor 


informs us that Ezra came from Babylon with the law of his 
God in his hand (Ezra?14); but it is in the highest degree 





l[Cp Jew. Rel. Life,62f ‘The scene in the foreground of the 
picture may still be correct. The Babylonian Jews who came 
up with Ezra certainly regarded themselves as the true Israel- 
ites, and it was only natural that they should form themselves 
into what claimed to be a national ecclesia or assembly.’ ] 

2 [This, however, is very doubtful. See 1 Esd. 98, and cp 
TIRSHATHA, Kosters’ view thar the lawbook was introduced 
during Nehemiah’s second governorship is criticised by We. 
CGN, ‘95, 72, and by Meyer, Die Zz#s#, 201. In fact, Ezra’s 
failure seems to have caused Nehemiah’s second visit.] 
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improbable that our present law was committed to writing so 
early, for in the assembly of Neh. 9.4 the congregation is still 
bound only to the older law, and moreover our present law con- 
tains precepts respecting the worship and servants of the temple, 
which certainly must have been written by some one acquainted 
with the temple service and with the actual circumstances in 
Judzea, That Ezra indeed had a large share in its compilation 
is very likely, and so it is not without reason thar by the 
redactor of Ezra-Nehemiah, he iscoustantly called ‘the scribe.’ 1 
(Ezra711f 21 Neh. 89 1226). But Jewish tradition—as we 
learn from 2 Esd., a writing belonging to the close of the first 
Christian century—goes much further than this and tells us 
that, not merely the entire law, which had perished in the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586, but the contents of all the 
twenty: four books of the OT, were anew or for the first time 
revealed to Ezra, and thus that the whole of the sacred Canon 
of the Jews isin the last instance due to him (see CANon, § 17)+ 

2, One of the priests who came with Zerubbabel out of Babylon 


(Neh. 122; eodpa [BK] egpa[L]) and after whom (v. 13) one of 
the priestly clans was named. In the list (02) AzariaAn 
(g.v., 4) takes the place of Ezra. See Ezra ii., § 8 ©. 
3. A priest, contemporary with Nehemiah (Neh. 1233; 
eodpa [x). . 
4. 1Ch. 417, RV Ezran, See Ezerii. o. 
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EZRA-NEHEMIA H 
Text($ 4 The list in Neh. 1212-26 (§ 21). 
Contents and authorship The ‘congregation’ (§ r2). 
(§§ 2-4)- Other adjustments (§ 13). 


Dislocations (§ 15). 


5 a: 
He Rare Real order (§ 26). 


The Return (g 7). 
The list in Ezra2 (§ 87). Editor’s motives (§ 17). 
The walls (§ 10. Bibliography (§ 18). 


The books of Ezra and Nehemiah in the Jewish 
Canon were originally one (cpCANON, §§ 10[2], 13). 

They still are one in @, where they hear the name of 2 Esd. 
or tepevs [A], whilst what is called 1 Esd. contains, in addition 

to our present Book of Ezra (with numerous 
1. One Book ; variations, especially in the arrangement of 

the latter portion), the last two chapters of 
the text. Chronicles. Neh. 773-812, and a legend about 
Zeruhbabel at the court of Darins. In the Latin, Ezra is 
called 1 Esdras ; Nehemiah, 2 Esdras, and also Nehemiah. In 
the Christian Church, Ezra and Nehemiah gradually came to 
be treated as two books. The Jews followed the Christians in 
this, so that now they appear as separate books in the Hebrew 
printed text also. 

In conformity with the old tradition they will here be 
treated as one book, as not only are they drawn from 
the same sources, but they have also been compiled 
by the same redactor (cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
§ ir ff). ; é ; 

[On the text of 1 Esdras, which rests on a recension 
of the Hebrew superior in some points to MT, see 
also EZRA, GREEK, § 6. 

There is an admirable conspectus and critical discussion of the 
textual phenomena of the Hebrewtext and the versions by 
Klostermann, in PRE@)5 501 7%; but there is still scope for 
an analytic treatment of the same material. The present work, 
too, offers not a few contributions to the correction of the text, 
especially in proper names; z Esd. bas been found helpful 
(see, 6g, BILSHAN), Guthe’s treatment of Ezraand Nehemiah, 
in SBOT, is perhaps too cautious; but so far as it goes it is 
excellent, and not least in its critical use of the versions and 
of 1 Esdras. A good specimen of the emendations due to these 
helps is to be found in Ezra 106, where ab (‘and went’) should 
be be (Sand lodged’); so Pesh., and 1 Esd. 92.} 

Ezra, so named from the man who, from chap. 7 
onwards, is its leading figure, naturally falls into two 
main divisions. The first, 1-6 (48-678 
being in Aramaic), deals with the fortunes 
of the Jews in Palestine from the first 
year of Cyrus as king of Babylon down to the sixth year 
of Darius Hystaspis (538-515). 

Thecontents are : the return of the exiles in consequence of the 
edict of Cyrus (1) ; a list (apparently) of those who thus returned 
(2 5 but see§ 7); the setting up of the altar of burnt offering and 
the restoration of the daily services (3-6) ; the preparation 
for and the beginning of the rebuilding of the temple (7-13); 
the opposition of the Samaritans in consequence of the refusal 
of the Jews to allow them a share in this work (41-5); repeated 
complaints raised against the Jews on account of the rebuilding 
of the walls (46-23); the stoppage of the building of the temple 
(4 24); the rebuilding, begun in the second year of Darius, and 
completed in his sixth (5z-6 18) ; the celebration of the feast of 
the passover (629-22). 


1 [Cp Jew. Rel. Life, 70-72.) 
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The second division of the book, 7-10 (7 12-26 being in 
Aramaic), which transports us to the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, describes the return of Ezra and his fellow- 
exiles to Jerusalem (if.),and the measures taken by 
him with reference to mixed marriages (9 /-). 

The book called after Nehemiah relates the origin 

3. Contents of of that Jewish courtier’s mission to 

: Jerusalem as governor, with the object 

Nehemiah. of restoring the walls, and describes 
the measures which he took, in spite of Sanballat, to 
accomplish this. 

Chaps. 1-6 include an inserted list of the builders (3 1-32); 
also the episode of the governor’s dealings with the hard-hearted 
usurers (5). Next are described the final efforts of Sanballat 
and his friends to ruin Nehemiah (chap. 6) also some special 
administrative measures of the latter> another copy is given of 
the important list in Ezra2. This concludes Part I. (chaps. 1-7). 

Next follows an account of the reading of the law and the 
celebration of the feast of Tabernacles (8), and of the great 
assembly for Israel’s dedication of itself tp Yahwé (9,4); a short 
account of the increase of the population of Jerusalem (1.111); 
a list of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Judah, and Benjamin 
(113-19 21-24 25-36); lists of heads of priestly and Levitical 
families dating from various periods (12 x-26); an account of the 
dedication of the wall (1227-43) and of the appointment of 
goardians of the temple chambers (12 44°47)3 and a brief state- 
ment about the expulsion of strangers from Israel (131-3). The 
book closes with an account of Nehemiah’s second visit to 
Jerusalem and of his reforms (13 4-31). 

We see from the fact that the opening verses of Ezra 
(Ezra 11-3a) are attached to Chronicles (2 Ch. 8622 f) 

+ that our Ezra is the immediate sequel 
4. Authorship. to Chronicles, and had already been 
written when the ‘last-named book was composed. In 
fact, whenever the contents of our Ezra and Nehemiah 
are not taken from earlier sources, the style and habits 
of thought are those of the Chronicler, who must be re- 
garded as the compiler of our Ezra and Nehemiah. 
That this writer used a variety of documents in pro- 
ducing his work is manifest. Here and there he 
reproduced his authorities verbatim ; but he also often 
used great freedom of treatment, and did not scruple to 
expand or abridge, to alter or transpose. 

The most important of the authorities used by the 
compiler are two works which, after their authors, we 

-, may call the Memoirs of Ezra and of 
5. Memoirs. Nehemiah, respectively : (arom the first 
is taken Ezra 727-834 9; from the second, Neh. 11- 
75a 184-31 ; in which passages Ezra and Nehemiah are 
themselves the speakers, the compiler having only here 
and there made slight alterations. (4) There are other 
passages from the same memoirs; but in them the first 
person is almost wholly absent, and they have been 
considerably modified by the Chronicler. 

To this class belong Ezra 7 1-26 835 4 10[between Ezra 109 
and to we should perhaps insert Neh. 131], founded on the 
Memoirs of Ezra; and Neh. 111 [20] also3-19 21-242 [cp 75] 
3125-36 1227-43 44-47 131-3 [?], founded [unless 1125-36 be an 
addition of the Chronicler] 3 on those of Nehemiah. 

(c} Neh. 76-1039 also,.in its original form, was part 
of the memoirs ; but we cannot make out whether it is 
derived from those of Ezra or from those of Nehemiah. 

[It is doubtful whether the passages assigned directly 
or indirectly to the memoirs of Ezra can really claim 
the authority of Ezra. That authentic utterances of 
Ezra are to be found in them may be allowed (see, é.g., 
Ezra 727 f.); but the passages in which Ezra appears to 
speak in the first person contain some statements too 
improbable for us to assign them without compunction to 
the great scribe himself. It is allowed that a redactor 
had to do with the passages in which ‘ the first person 
is almost wholly absent’ ; the same concession must 
almost certainly be made with regard to the passages 





1 Robertson Smith, O7/C(?), 427 n. 

2 On Neh. 113-1g 21-24, cp Meyer, Entst. 100 f., 186 

3[Neh. 1125-36 should perhaps never be referred to without 
an expression of reserve. The tendency of the most thorough 
recent criticism is to regard this passage as an insertion of the 
Chronicler, and not as an authentic statement of the territory 
occupied after the so-called Return by the ‘sons of Judah’ and 
the ‘sons of Benjamin.’} 
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in which Ezra himself appears to be the speaker. Even 
the royal firman in Ezra /11-26cannot be authentic. 

Meyer himself admits (p. 65) that the firman lacks the 
Persian colouring which appears to characterise the other 
supposed official documents, and proves that, if fictions, they 
are not unskilful fictions; a strict criticism of the contents 
shows that the firman too is of Jewish origin. Meyer‘s answer 
(p. 64) is altogether inadequate. That the Persian court was 
favourable to the maintenance of the religions of subject races, 
at any rate of such religions as that of Yahwe, is recognised ; 
the missions of Sheshbazzar and Nehemiah, in so far as they 
had religious objects, are perfectly in accordance with Persian 
policy. But for the violent interference with the religion of the 
people of Judah, and even as the supposed firman says, of the 
people} of the province W. of the Euphrates in general, there is 
no parallel—certainly that adduced by Meyer? (p. 71) is no 
parallel at all. Meyer thinks that the Persian court simply 
adopted the terms of the petition laid before it by Ezra in 
the name of the Babylonian Jewry; but it could not have 
acceded to a petition for which there was no precedent, nor 
could the Babylonian Jewry have been so unwise as to ask 
leave for something that was unattainable. The firman 
declares ‘that Ezra the priest and scribe is sent by the king 
and his counsellors to institute an inquiry into Judean re- 
ligion on the basis of the law which is in his hand. It even 
empowers Ezra to appoint magistrates and judges to judge the 
people of the province W. of the Euphrates in accordance with 
this law, and should there be any who presume to disobey, or 
refuse to he taught, a strict sentence is to be passed upon them, 
ranging from simple imprisonment to confiscation of goods, 
banishment, and death.’? As a matter of fact, Ezra is not 
reported to have attempted to carry out this firman, which is 
evidently the work of a partisan of Ezra with but slight 
historical sense. The one thing which is credible in the firman 
is that the Persian court was willing to grant freedom from 
taxes to the Jewish priests, a parallel for which is supplied by 
the rescript of Darius I to the Persian official Gadatas at 
Magnesia (on the river Mzeander).4 What the real object for 
which Ezra desired the royal permission was, has been pointed 
out elsewhere (see Ezra, § 3); it was by no means what the 
supposed firman represents. It is not permissible, therefore, 
to say that the pious exclamation of Ezra in Ezra 727 proves 
that the firman must have been inserted by Ezra in his memoirs; 
the point to which it refers is only incidentally mentioned in the 
firman, and is not that for which Ezra is specially sent by the 
king and his ‘seven counsellors. In fact, to carry silver and 
gold to Jerusalem to beautify the temple, required no firman 
at all (Zech. Gro). 


Those who can bring themselves to hold that, in 
spite of the objections raised. the firman must be 
genuine, might do well to identify the Artaxerxes who 
was the patron of Nehemiah and Ezra with Artaxerxes 
II. Mnemon (404-359), simply because this king did 
not scruple to force the acceptance of religious innova- 
tions on his own people, so that he might conceivably 
have permitted Ezra to use force in introducing his law- 
book at Jerusalem. It would, however, be the re- 
source of despair. The objections which, if space 
permitted, could be raised to this proposal of Marq. 
(Fund. 37), are weighty, and, it seems, insuperable. 
Kosters, Wellhausen, and Meyer are probably right in 
identifying the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah and Ezra with 
Artaxerxes I., and a political motive for that king’s 
generosity to the Jews can be divined (see Jew. Rel, 
Life, 38 7). The view assumed by most on the basis 
of Ezra /11-26 seems to the present writer historically 
inconceivable, and a warning to the student was 
necessary. | 

The Memoirs of Ezra and of Nehemiah are not the 
only documents to which our author is indebted. 

(a)For example, he has used an account of the building 





1 [Marq., it is true, would read WY ‘thy people’ for 8BY 
the people’ in Ezra 7 25.1 

2 [The interesting story of Uza-hor (an Egyptian who became 
chief physician tothe king of Persia: see Brugsch, Gesch. Ag. 
784 7.) is considered in Jew, Rei. Life, 40-43.} 

A Jew. Rel. Life, 55.4 

4 [Marq. (Fund.37), referring to Bulletin de corresp. hellém, 
1889, p. 530. This scholar (Fmd. 37, 39) and Meyer (Entst. 
19-21) have done good service in calling attention to this im- 
portant piece of evidence for the attitude of the Persian court 
towards the religions of subject peoples. The fact that a copy 
of this rescript has been found near the very place to which 
Gadatas belonged as an official, shows that Persian documents 
may well have been preserved in the archives at Jerusalem. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that some part of the supposed 
officialdocuments in Ezra is genuine. Indeed, the presence of 
fictitious documents in Ezra may perhaps be taken to imply tho 
existence of genuine ones.] 
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of the temple in the reign of Darius (Ezra 51-615). 
This is made up out of two accounts (aand §) as is 
6. Other at once apparent (1) from its inconsecutive- 

. €F ness: in 66-12 (a} we find the close of a 

BOUFCES. etter of Darius (the beginning is wanting), 
given as the sequel of a decree of Cyrus contained in 
63-5 (8); (2) from its contradictions : according to 
52 (a) it is Zerubbabel and Jeshua who begin to 
build the temple, whereas, according to 516 (f), the 
foundations had already been. laid by Sheshbazzar in 
the time of Cyrus; according to 6: the decree of 
Cyrus which is sought for at Babylon is found at 
Achmetha (Ecbatana), without any notice of the search 
being abandoned at the one place and resumed at the 
other. 

We are unahle, however, to separate the two portions with 
certainty, chiefly because only parts of each of the two accounts 
have been taken. We may perhaps say that 51-10 61 4 (in 
part), and 6-15 belong to the one (a) and 5 mmwmg 61 4 (in part), 
and 3-5 to the other (8). Probably the Chronicler had the 
story before him already in its composite form. 

[Against Kosters' attempt to separate the report of 
the satrap Tattenai(UStanni?!) into two parts derived 
from different sources, see Wellhausen, GGN, '95, p. 
176; Meyer, £x¢sf. 42, n. 4. It is not probable, 
however, that the document has reached us in its 
original form. 

The answer of the Jewish elders in Ezra 511. is plainly 
fictitious; so also the last clause of the imprecation which 
concludes the answer of Darius appears to be either a Jewish 
addition, or altered in a Jewish spirit from the original passage, 
which may have referred to Ahura-mazda. The Statement, how- 
ever, that Tattenai complained to the great king ofthe attempt to 
rebuild the temple, and at the same time referred to the mission 
ef Sheshbazzar is probable enough, and the mention of the 
discovery at Ecbatana of the roll (z¢., the cuneiform tablet} 
containing the decree of Cyrus, which, as Meyer plausibly 
supposes, entered into the answer of Darius,? is self-evidently 
authentic.] 

(2) Again, in Neh. 121-26 we have a list of heads of 
priestly and levitical families dating, it would appear, 
from the time of the high priest Jaddua, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, originally compiled as a supple- 
ment to the register which we find in Neh. 113-36. 

It might perhaps be better to modify this statement thus: 
‘Neh; 1212-21 may have been intended as a supplement to the 
register in llr-24.". On the passage see Meyer, £¢st, 103. It 
is plain at a glance that Byn has come into 1222 by error from 
v, 23 (it is a synonym of °}? °J2), and that 1 before O°Jt3 should 
be cancelled. Winckler's attempted explanation (AO F2221) 
recognises this, but is too devoid of plausibility to he con- 
sidered here.] 
{c) The author may have made use of a written source 
also in Ezra 46-23. For Ezral 3 41-5 24 616-22, it does 
not appear that he consulted other writings. 
On Ezra31-4 5 see Driver, Jx¢7.(8), saypaafill 
Such portions of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah as 
have been simply transferred from the memoirs, have 
great historical value ; but the re- 
dactor's own contributipns are largely 
the return. inventions.? Particularly is this true 
of what he tells about the return of the exiles, the 
foundation of the temple, and the suspension of the 
work in the reign of Cyrus (Ezra 131-4524). At least, 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, who lived when 
the temple was being built under Darius, know of no 
other founding of the temple than that which took 
place in their own time (Hag.219[x8]), and presuppose 
no return from exile;4 according to them the time of 
chastisement is still present, and that of redemption is 





7. Historicity : 


1 So Meissner ;see TATNAI. 

2 [Meyer (Zz¢sz. 47) thus restores the opening of the royal 
rescript :*Ring Darius to the satrap Sisines (Tattenai), etc. 
The decree of Cyrus has been found in a roll in the treasury of 
Echatana, and therein is the following record.’] 

3 [Cp col. mygyg note 2.1 

4 [At any rate’ no considerable hand of exiles can have re- 
turned— none that was ahle materially to influence the Jewish 
community; so much must be inferred from Hag. and Zech. 5 
cp Che. utr. Isa. p. xxxv; Jew. Rel. Life, @: The mere 
circumstance that no allusion is made by Hag. and Zech. to 
the arrival of Sheshbazzar does not disprove the actuality of 
his return.] 
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all in the future (see Zech.12f 12 262 69-15 87.9); 
above all, a prophecy of Zechariah (615) spoken to 
encourage the Jews to accept certain gifts from Baby- 
lonia, to the effect that Jews from a distance would take 
part in the building of the temple, shows that up till 
then no band of exiles had returned or taken a part in 
the restoration of the sanctuary. 

Our faith in the historicity of the return in the time of Cyrus 
is shaken by the testimony of rst Esdras. In that hook we 
have, in the remarkable pericope 31-56, an account of the 
return of the exiles and the rebuilding of the temple Gi 
that is in irreconcilable conflict with the representation 
Ezral. Atleast we are told in 1tEsd. that not Cyrus but 
Darius sent Zeruhbahel with the returning exiles and restored 
the temple vessels which Cyrus had already set apart to he 
handed over, when he made the vow to destroy Babylon. Is it 
conceivable that this representation has groun out of that of 
Ezral? that the writer of 1 Esd.4 transferred the original 
restoration of Israel by Cvrus, the deliverer mentioned in 
Yahwe’s name by Deutero-Isaiah, to Darius who is nowhere 
mentioned in any prophecy? that if the return and the restoration 
of the temple vessels had really taken place under Cyrus, a later 
writer should have transformed this into a mere promise and 
intention on the part of Cyrus afterwards fulfilled by his 
successor Darius? This is incdnceivahle. Ezra 1 evic ently 
contains a form of the tradition later than 1Esd. 442-56, and 
its account is therefore not to he accepted. Cp Ezra, GKEEK, 
§ 6. 

Nor does either of the two narratives of which 
Ezra51-615 is made up, presuppose a return of exiles 
in the time of Cyrus. Both representations of the 
temple rebuilding vary from that given by the redactor. 
According to the one (a), a beginning with this was 
made not in Cyrus's reign but in that of Darius (52); 
according to the other (8), Cyrus was well disposed to 
the undertaking, and, with a view to it, sent to Judea, 
not indeed Jewish exiles, but an official of high rank, 
Sheshbazzar,' of course to co-operate in the work with 
the Jews in Palestine—a work which was carried on 
without interruption until Darins's time, 514-16 [@]} : 
neither account has a single word about returning 
exiles. 

Nor does the list of those who returned, which we 
find in Ezra2 (Neh.76-73). prove anything for the 
8. The great list : ahaa of the ae sd 
Ezra 2—Neh. 7— ° representing matters. riginally 

1 . it had no reference to the time of 
Esd. 5. Cyrus. In its present form it, cer- 
tainly has, as is evident (1) from the place which has 
been assigned to it, (2} from v.2, where Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua are enumerated among the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, and (3) from za. 68/7, which carries us 
back to the period before the restoration of the temple. 

To take the last-mentioned point first : (a )a compari- 
son with Neh. 7 70-72 [BL. 69-71] shows that the narrative 
here originally related, not to gifts for the building of 
the temple, but to gifts to the treasury out of which 
‘the work’-—#.e., the temple-service— was defrayed ; 
whilst, that the representation in Ezra 268 7. according 
to which 'the work' is taken to mean the building of 
the temple is incorrect, is further evident fiom the fact 
that the gifts consisted in part of priests’ garments, 
which could of course come into requisition for the 
establishment and maintenance of public worship, but 
not for a re-building of the temple. Above all, (6) the 
number of those who, according to this list, returned 
to Judzea (v. 64) presents great difficulty. It is much 
larger than the total number of Jews who, according to 
2K. 2414 7 Jer. 5228 7%, were carried into captivity in 
597, 586, and 581. If, in addition to this, we bear 
in mind that, according to Ezra7 jf. (cp the Book of 

1 [That Sheshhazzar was a Persian official may he admitted. 
By nationality, however, he was a Jew ; we may infer this from 
the phrase in Ezrals may wrea7, ‘the (legitimate) Judean 
prince’ (based perhaps on an earlier document), and from the 
Statement in the genealogy of the Davidites that among the 
sons of Jechoniah was SHENAzzAR (1 Ch. 318 RV), whose name 
in MT seems to he a corruption of the Babylonian name of 
which another corrupt form is SHESHBAZZAR [g.v.]. That the 
Jewish #@sé ‘prince’ (if the term may be accepted as genuine) 
went up to Jerusalem unattended, is not to be supposed. Cp 
few. Rel. Life, 6; ISRAEL, § 51.] 
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Esther), a large number of the Jewish exiles remained 
behind in Babylonia, the figures in the list in question 
cannot be accepted as representing returning families. 
Moreover (c) the list includes names not only of out- 
standing families (wv. 3-19 30 f) but also (vv.20-28 33 #* } 
of common people (contrast 2K.2415 2512), and (d) 
these last consist, according to vw 14, of returned exiles 
who have recently settled again in the homes of their 
ancestors ; which cannot have been the case. 

We can indeed, if need he, suppose that the exiles had pre- 


served the' memory of the places from which their ancestors had 


been taken and that, in the land of their exile community o! 


f 
orn constituteda bond of union among those who had formerly 
belonged to the same town or village; hut we can hardly 
suppose that they all were able to settle again in the places 
from which they had sprung. During their absence aliens had 
established themselves in Jadzea, and in the case of many towns 
the earlier population must have remained hehind in Babylonia; 
one locality would therefore, if things were as the author sup- 
poses_have received too great a population, whilst another was 
insufficiently supplied. Circumstances must thus have com- 
pelled many to take up their abode elsewhere than in their 
ancient homes. 

If then v. x4 gives an inaccurate representation of the 
character of the citizens, the conjecture at once arises 
that the statement is to be ascribed to a redactor, and 
that the original list dealt with the population of the 
places mentioned as a whole, not exclusively with those 
who returned. 

Lastly (e),let us take the second of the three points 
mentioned above (beginning of § 8). It would seem 
that the list of the twelve leaders (Neh. 77; in Ezra 22 
only eleven are named) is by no means free from 
suspicion,’ partly on account of the names Nehemiah 
and Azariah (soNeh, 77; Seraiah in Ezra 22) of which 
the second, especially in Hebrew, closely resembles that 
of Ezra, with which indeed it is confused (cp Neh. 121 
—Seraiah, Jeremiah, Ezra—with Neh. 102—Seraiah, 
Azariah, Jeremiah), and partly also because it names 
Zerubbabel and Jeshna as leaders of the return, which 
they are not [if MT may be trusted] in the writings 
of their contemporaries Haggai and Zechariah, who 
nevertheless frequently refer to them; the writer of 
1 Esd. 31-56 knows them as leaders of the return in 
the time of Darius. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that this list at one 
time possessed a character quite different from that in 
which it here comes before us.  Per- 
haps it was originally a complete 
register of the clans and citizens con- 
stituting the restored Israel—the "congregation" the 
origin of which is related in Neh. 9 The compiler 
of Ezra-Nehemiah subsequently, by placing it immedi- 
ately after Ezra 1,by the interpolation of v. 14 2, and 
by wv. 681, made it serve as a list of the exiles who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus. [On this list see also 
below, § 15 1 (u).] 

The account, in Ezra 131-45 24, of the return from 
the captivity, of the laying of the foundation of the 
temple, and of the arrest laid on the work of rebuilding 
by the hostility of the Samaritans, is thus unhistorical. 

Equally unhistorical is the narrative according to 
which a beginning had already been made with the res- 

y it toration of the walls of Jerusalem long 
10. CI8Y before Nehemiah's time (Ezra 46-23). 
walls. This narrative includes letters from 
Persian officialsto Xerxes (485-466)and Artaxerxes (465- 
424), reporting that the Jews were rebuilding the walls 
of Jerusalem; also a letter from Artaxerxes giving 


1 [Whether Prof. Kosters would have adhered to this view, 
may he doubted. To Meyer (Zxést. 193) the names have a 
credible appearance. In this we must agree with him, though 
he too hastily adds that Zerubbabel and Jeshua are the only 
leaders of whom we have any enn: knowledge. It has been 
shown elsewhere (B1rsHan, REGEMMELECH, TIRSHATHA) that 
of three of the ‘heads’ we possess definite information. On the 
‘heads' cp GOVERNMENT, § 25; Jew. Rel, Life, 6 10, 16.] 

2 [Prof. Kosters here shows himself a conservative textual 
critic. See Recem-me.ecu for the text of Zech. 72, where it 
operas that two of the leaders are referred to; see also pre- 
ceding note.] 


9, Ths arjoinal 
meaning. 
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orders for the stoppage of the work. The unhistorical 
character of the passage appears from the following 
considerations. 

(u) It comes in between the account of the hostility 
to the building of the temple shown by the Samaritans 
(4x-s) and the statement that the work was accordingly 
suspended until the second year (519) of Darius (Ezra 
424); as if this suspension of the temple building had 
been the consequence of the letter of Artaxerxes about 
the building of the wail. The passage thus cannot, at 
all events, originally, have belonged to the place where 
we now find it; perhaps the redactor transferred it here 
in order to signify to the reader that the building of the 
temple had been interrupted by accusations similar to 
those which, under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, had inter- 
fered with the building of the wall. 

(2) Quite apart from its connection, it is not in itself 
probable that the story is historical. | Nehemiah's 
account of the restoration of the wall (Neh. 1-6) does 
not leave the impression that any others before him had 
already addressed themselves to this work. 

Is it likely that the enemies of the Jews, who were bold 
enough to set themselves against the royal governor Nehenai 
even when addressing himself to the work with the express 
permission of the king, would at an earlier period have hesitated, 
until they had received in writing the orders of the king, to 
interfere with the Jews when these were addressing themselves 
to the work of building without permission? 

Further (c) [even after certain errors in the text have 


been removed] the letters themselves bear internal 
marks of non-originality. [The question is no doubt a 
complicated one. We may admit that the facts pre- 
supposed by the letters are not always incorrect; or 
again that in one case or another there may be a 
genuine ferme/,; or again that the letters are in some 
respects skilfully composed; but that they are genuine 
in their present form, and can be used without criticism 
for historical purposes, must unhesitatingly be denied. 
Notice that Rehum’s letter of complaint (Ezra 48-16) is 
addressed immediately to the king of Persia, passing 
over the satrap of the province through whom it ought 
to have been sent. This points to the period when 
Syria was under the rule of the Ptolemies or the 
Seleucides, and was divided into small administrative 
districts (Marq.), and it is difficult (see below) not to 
trace the Zater antagonism of Jews and Samaritans in 
the prominence given to the alien population of Samaria. 
Notice further that] Artaxerxes states in his answer 
(Vv. 17-22) that an examination of royal records showed 
that there had been mighty kings of Jerusalem who had 
ruled over all the lands to the W. of the Euphrates and 
received toll, tribute, and custom. This is a manifest 
reference to David and Solomon [as Winckler (AOP 
2231) has also, since Kosters' death, pointed out], and 
betrays the hand of a Jewish writer. It cannot be 
shown that Assyria or Babylon ever had relations with 
these kings of Israel or with their dominions; a com- 
plete silence respecting them is preserved in the inscrip- 
tions. [In spite of the particularity of the statement, 
‘ written in Assyrian (z.é., in cuneiform) and interpreted 
in Aramaic’? (Ezra 47, emended. text), the document 
is certainly fictitious. The motive of the fiction was 
probably to show that Nehemiah's rebuilding of the 
walls was no arbitrary innovation, the same work 
having been taken in hand before the reign of Darius, 
and only hindered by the malice of the Samaritans, 
whose opposition to the Jews the redactor antedates. 
That the writer confounds Cambyses with Artaxerxes? 
(cp Jos. Ant. xi. 2126) need not surprise us; he may 
have thought of Darius 11. or Darius III. who did 
succeed an Artaxerxes, ?] 

1 [Reading nw for the first mii (Klo. PREP) 5514). 
To read m'D78 (Meyer; cp Marq., 63) is more difficult. ] 

2 lepers Ahasuerus, in Ezra 46, is probably a scribe's error 
for ynwwnnx, Artaxerxes » vz, 6 and 7 should be fused. For 
Bishlam Mithredath and Tabul, we should, as Marq. (€2) 


suggests: read Rehum and Samiai (see SHatman.] 
3 [So Marq., él. Klo. PR#@) 5516, thinks that Ezra 46-6 18 
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The redactor's view of the fortunes of Israel in the 
time of Cyrus rendered it necessary that he should here 
list and there introduce alterations even into 
ae the documents taken over by him. We 
* have already seen how this has been done 
1212-26 Something similar happened 
misplaced, Witt. 1212-26, where priests of the 
time of Darius and the high priest Joiakim (vz. 12 26), 
and Levites of the time of Nehemiah and Ezra (vv. 
22-26), are named as patriarchal heads of priestly and 
levitical houses; by prefixing vv, z-11 he carried the list 
back to the time of Cyrus. 

According to Neh. 9 7, after Ezra and his exiles had 
come to know that the people of Judzea had intermarried 
with aliens, the true Israel separated 
itself from ‘ the peoples of the land' 
tion' mi and so had constituted itself into 'the 

aro al congregation.’ According to the re- 
i dactor. who had made asepvaration and 
formation of a congregation take place already soon 
after the return of the exiles in the time of Cyrus (Ezra 
62x), the alien marriages of which Ezra complained 
could only have reference to the congregation already 
thus separated. He therefore introduced into Ezra 9 f, 
certain corrections, with the effect of making it appear 
that the contaminating alliances which Ezra met with in 
Jewish territory had occurred in the case of certain 
exiles who had united themselves into a ‘ congregation ' 
(94 106812214). The narrativeitself (Neh. 9 4) which 
described the formation of the congregation in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah he has thus failed to appreciate 
in its true significance, and he partly mutilates it by re- 
moving a portion (Neh. 131-3), partly makes it almost 
unintelligible by placing it in a connection to which it 
does not belong (after Neh. 8) and by making interpo- 
lations (e.g. 93 f) which obscure the scope of the 
narrative. 

Other more or less considerable corrections, made by 
the compiler in the passages he took over. were due to his 

conviction that, throughout the entire 


12. Formation 
of ’congrega- 


13, Editorial period with which he was dealing, not 


adjustment only the regulations affecting priests 
eae and Levites (which according to I Ch. 


23-26 had been established by David), but also the pre- 
scriptions of the law, which according to Neh. 8 had 
been introduced by Ezra, were valid. The last-named 
law (what is now known as the Priestly law) he regarded 
.as dating from the time af Moses, so that apparently he 
did not regard Neh. 8 as describing the introduction of 
-anew law —which in fact it was. 


Consequently in the portions composed by himself the redactor 
represents everything as happening in accordance with the law 
.and the ordinances of David 3 (a)the feasts are observed (Ezra 
84/7 6197) in accordance with Ex. 126 Lev. 235 4% 33-43 
Nu. 2912-38; (4) the priests have trumpets (Ezra 310) in ac- 
cordance with Nu. 10z-r0; the Levitical years of service 
(Ezra 38) are those which, according to 1 Ch. 2324 27, had heen 
fixed by Day.id, (c) the Levites have the oversight of the build- 
ing of the temple (Ezra 387) in accordance with 1 Ch. 234; 
(@) the singers are Levites (Ezra 310_4) as enjoined in 1 Ch. 
23525, though they are not so, as yet, in Ezra24o 773 (@) 
priests and Levites are divided into classes (Ezra 6 rg) as laid 
-down in 1 Ch. 24. For the same reason he introduced correc- 
tions into the narratives he took over. (7) In Neh. 8 f# he 





is a great apology for the Judean community by a person 
.officially competent for the task, whose name e Aramaic was 
Tab'el, and had the sanction (nde 2) of the Persian governor 
Mithredath. The cause of the apology wag the accusation 
brought by Rehum which Tab'el prefixes to his work. This 
accounts, he thinks, not only for the singular 309, and the sing. 
suffix in yny3, hut also for the ‘suggestive’ chronological 
statements ‘until the reign of Darius’ (45), fat the beginning 
of his [Ahasuerus'] reign’ (46), etc. Kautzsch too (Aédriss_ 109) 
takes avery favourable view of 48-618 : the compiler has 'good 
information hut inserts 46-23 out of chronological order. 
Evidently Kautzsch has been moved by Meyer's somewhat 
excessive expression of his confidence in his own historical 
results, and perceives that earlier critics laid too much stress on 
-one class of evidence to the neglect of other important pheno- 
mena to which Meyer seems (unduly) to limit the term 
‘historical.'] 
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has inserted some verses which not a little confuse the course 
of the narrative (8 44 7,7 11 9 3-5) because he thought it impos- 
sible to dispense with the services of the Levites as interpreters 
of the law and leaders of the congregation in the ceremonies 
described. (g)In Neh. 1227-43 the account of the dedication 
of the wall is exceedinglyconfused, hecause the redactor missed 
in the description of the feast which lay before him, thing; 
which he thought he ought to have found, and thus regarded 
corrections and interpolations as necessary ; he made the singers 
Levites, provided them with the musical instruments of David 
(~. 36), supplied the priests with trumpets (vy. 35, 41), and 
inserted lists of names, so that even Judah and Benjamin, in 
the original narrative designating the people, became priestly 
names (wv. 34). See BENJAMIN, § 5. 
Elsewhere he has made corrections 
14. ee in the accounts given in the older nar- 

Jus *  ratives for other reasons. 

(a) Ezra's genealogy (Ezra?2z-5) he has conformed to 1 Ch. 
6 3-14 [5 29-40} so as thereby to make his hero a member of the 
high-priestly family (cp also Ezra i., § 1; (8) the account of the 
measures taken by Ezra against the mixed marriages he has so 
modified and altered in Hzra10 that we cannot make out what 
the result of the attempt was ; probably he intended to disguise 
its failure as much as possible. Cp Ezra, § 5. 

Above all, the author has allowed himself great 
freedom in the arrangement of the materials at his 

: At least, the events cannot 
1F f Matedais? dip PRIDE followed each other in the 
oF materials.” order in which he describes them. 

1. During the interval between the completion (Neh. 6 15) 
and the dedication of the walls (1227,7-) it is impossible that all 
the things which stand in his account can have taken place. 

(a)The list of those who returned occupies, neither in Ezra 
nor in Nehemiah (Neh. 76-73), the place to which it rightly 
belongs ; after 71-5a@ what we should expect to find would be 
some particulars regarding the population of erusalem, hut for 
this we look in vain in the list here introduced, though the case 
is different with the list in Neh. 11,which probably once occupied 
this place. (2) Inasmuch as the law, the introduction of 
which is described in Neh. 8, was the so-called Priestly law of 
the Hexateuch,! its introduction must have occurred after the 
assembly of Neh. 97, for here the people, besides pledging 
themselves to fidelity to the law (1030[29]), bound themselves to 
observe certain precepts (zz. 36-40[35-39]) which are found for the 
most part in the Priestly law ; had these been integral parts of 
the law which the people had just sworn to obey, there would 
have been no reason for special vows of observance in the case 
of these particular precepts. Further, (c)all that is related 
in Neh. 8-10 must have taken place after what we read in Neh. 
13 4-31. At all events, the enactment of the céngfegation in 
Neh. 1038-40 [37-39], that the Levites shall themselves collect 
the tithes and then bring the tenth part of these to the temple 
treasury for the priests, transports ns to a period when the 
method by which, according to Neh. 1310-13, Nehemiah pro- 
posed to secure the Levites in their revenues was regarded as 
insufficient. Finally, (d) the redactor has erroneously made 
the narrative regarding Ezra (Ezra 7-10) anterior to that regard- 
ing Nehemiah. Whilst Ezra and a considerable band of exiles 
have, according to the narrative in its present form, already 
returned to the land of their fathers, there is not in Neh. 12-75 
18 4-3: a single hint of these or of any earlier return, and among 
the names of those who took part in the building of the wal 
(Neh. 3) we seek in vain for those of Ezra's companions (Ezra 
82-14). 

2, Another strange thing is that after Ezra had already 
demanded separation from, and dismissal of, the alien wives 
(Ezra10 3 1119), Nehemiah should have rested content with a 
much smaller concession— with an undertaking, namely, that 
neither the men themselves nor their children should in future 
contract mixed marriages (Neh. 1323-29). 

3. Further, in the narrative of Ezra’s arrival and firstmeasures 
in Jerusalem we meet with at least one circumstance which 
transports us to Nehemiah's latest period 5 namely, that Ezra, 
shortly after his arrival at Jerusalem, takes up his quarters 
with a son of the high priest Eliashib (Ezral06 cp Neh. 
1210 f. 22); as Eliashib was still high priest in the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes (Neh. 186), it is improbable that a son of his 
should already have been a prominent personage in the seventh 
year of that monarch, which according to Ezra7 7,“ was the 
date of Ezra's coming. What is related must thus have oc- 
curred most probably after Eliashib’s death and certainly after 
the events of Neh. 184-31, When the redactor reversed the 
original order 'Nehemiah-Ezra,' which is still met with in 
Neh. 1226, he also moved back the date of Ezra's coming and 
then further inserted the name of Ezra at least once, in arather 
inappropriate place, in the account of the building of the wall 
(Neh. 1236). 

The order in which the events related in the books 


now before us actually occurred was probably the 
following. 
1. After the temple had been rebuilt (519-515) by 
1 See Hexarnucn, § 294, Historica Lireraturi, $9. 


2 [See further the pages devoted to this subject in Kosters' 
Het Herstel.) 
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Jews who had been left behind in Judah and Jerusalem 
(Ezra 51-615) Nehemiah came to Jeru- 

16. Actual salem in el and rebuilt and consecrated 

events.f the city wall (Neh. 11-75 1227-43). 

2. On a second visit, in 433, on his 
return from a journey to court, he came forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer (Neh. 13 4-31). 

3. Not long afterwards, the date in Ezra77 being 
incorrect, Ezra arrived in Jerusalem with his band of 
exiles and, perceiving that his compatriots had been 
intermarrying with their heathen neighbours, endeav- 
outed, but in vain, fo dissolve the mixed marriages 
(Ezra7-10)1 

4. Upon this, under the joint leadership of Nehemiah 
and Ezra, was held the great assembly at which the 
Jews separated themselves from the people of the 
nations, and thus ‘the congregation’ was constituted 
(Neh. 9 f- 13:-3). 

5. Into the congregation thus formed, the new law 
was shortly afterwards introduced (Neh. 8). 

The reason that induced our author to invent a 
return of exiles in the time of Cyrus and to give to the 
17. Moti events of Nehemiah’s and Ezra’s time a 

7. Motives different order from that which he found 

for alter- .... . : 5 thi 

tions. in his sources, was perhaps this. 

a (a)According to his view (2 Ch. 8620) 
all Israel had been carried into captivity, no Israelites 
at all having been left behind in Palestine. Israel’s 
restoration, which began with the rebuilding of the 
temple, thus became possible only with the return of 
the exiles. This must accordingly have already occurred 
before the time of Darius. When, then, in one of 
his sources (Ezra 13-16) our author came across a 
tradition (apparently resting on Is.4428-458) which 
ascribed the founding of the temple to Cyrus, he sup- 
posed that the return of the exiles also had occurred 
under that king. 

(6) Just as the temple had been rebuilt and a begin- 
ning made with the restoration of Israel by those who 
returned in the reign of Cyrus, so in like manner, 
according to our author, the honour of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem, the second great step in the restora- 
tion of Israel, fell to the lot of the exiles who returned 
with Ezra. In this view he placed Ezra7-10 before the 
account of the restoration of the wall by Nehemiah, 
and gave as the date of Ezra’s arrival the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes; and more than this, in Ezra46-23 he 
gives it to be clearly understood that already before 
Nehemiah’s time a beginning had been made with the 
rebuilding of the walls by the people of Ezra’s company. 
Thus the restoration of Israel had been begun by 
returned exiles, and by returned exiles also had it been 
brought to a successful issue. 

(c) The author’s reason for placing Neh.9/ after 
Neh. 8 is obvious. In the last-named chapter he saw 
no introduction of a new law-book — all laws were by his 
time laws of Moses,—but the reading of the old law 
which had for centuries possessed validity for Israel, 
though often transgressed ; as, then, Neh.9 f£ spoke 
of an assembly at which those present came under 
obligation to observe the law, this must have been 
preceded by the public reading of the law. That this 
was the engagement he had in view appears not 
obscurely in the verses (Neh.93 /.) interpolated by him, 
by which he makes the people’s pledge of fidelity to the 
law to be preceded by a public reading by the Levites, 
and so makes the assembly of chap.9 # become in a 
certain sense a continuation of that of chap. 8. 

See besides the Introductions of Dr., Co,,-Kénig, and especially 
Kue. Oud.) 1495-517 ('87); Berth., Die BB. Esra, Neh, u. 

Esther, ed. Ryssel /$7,; Smend DieListen 
18. Literature. der B&. Esra «. Nek. (81); H. E. Ryle, 


Ezra and Neh., in Cas#zbr, B®. ('93); A. 
v. Hoonacker, Wek. et Esa, ('g0); Kue., De Chronol, van het 





1 [It is a question, however, whether Ezra’s arrival should not 
rather he placed between Nehemiah’s first and second visits to 
Jerusalem. See NEHEMIAH, § 5.] 
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Pevz, Tijdvak der Joodsche Gesch. ; A. v. Hoouacker, Nek, en 
fan 20 @ Artax, I., Esd. en. lan 1 d Artax. Ll. ('92), and 
Zorobab. et le sec. Temple (92) 5 W.H. Kosters, Het Herstel 
van Israel in het Pere. Tiyjdvak C94), German tr. (95); We. 
‘Die Riickkehr der Juden aus dem bab. Exil’ in GGN ('% 
heft 2); J. Marquart ‘Die Organisation der jiid. Gemeinde sei; 
dem sogenannten Exil’ (dated Aug. 29’95), Fund. (‘%),, 28-68 ; 
W. H. Kosters, ‘Het Tijdvak van Israels Herstel i., ii., and iii,’ 
in 2% T 29 77-102 80 489-504 31 518-554 (95%); C. C. Torrey, The 
Compos. and Hist. Valueos Ezra-Neh. (96); A. v. Hoonacker. 
Nouvelles Etudes sur Ja Restauration Juive ('%) ;E. Meyer, 
Die Entsteh. d. Judenthums (%); We., critique of Meyer’s 
bookin GGA (Feb. 97); E. Meyer, /#dins Wellhausen u.mieine 
Schrift ‘Diekuntsteh.,’ etc. (97); H. Guthe, Ezra and Neh., in 
SBOT: Cheyne, Jew. Re?, HA after the Exile (98), Germ. 
tr. by H. Stocks (’99);_ ‘The Times of Neh. and Ezra,’ Biblical 
World, Nov. '99; A. Klostermann, ‘Esra und Neh.,’ PRE®), 
5 (98) goo-gag; Sir H. Howorth, ‘A criticism of the sources 
and relative importance and value of the canonical Book of Ezra 
and the apocryphal book known as Esdras I.,’ in Tram. of 9th 
International Congress of Orientalists (93), 2 68-85 ; and series 
of articles in Acad. ’93. Ww. H. K,—T. K, C 


EZRA, THE GREEK. The Greek, the Latin (before 
Jerome’s time), the Syriac, and the English Bible 
from 1560 onwards, designate the book as 
Esd. A, or I Esd. (thecanonical books Ezra- 
Neh. being in & Esd. B),either because its narrator 
begins at a chronologically earlier date than does the 
Hebrew, or because it is not a mere translation into 
Greek like Esd. B, but a free redaction made at a date 
earlier than Esd. B. 

The Latin Bibles, since the time of Jerome, have called it 
3 Esd. (2 Esd. being Nehemiah) ; in a Florentine MS (cp Pitra, 
Anal. sac. 2638) it is called 3 Paralip. ; others again cite it as. 
2 Esd. (Ezra-Nehemiah being regarded as one hook) 5 cp Isidor 
Ov.b2. In @a it hears, like the other book of the samé name: 
the inscription (0) cepevs (= Ezra dq 5 but Nestle, Margin. 29, 
conjectures E¢pas a tepevs, E¢pas B tepevs to have been the oldest 
superscriptions); and the subscription Egpas ee perhaps 
also the name Pastor, used by Jerome in Prol. Gal., refers to. 
our book.’ 

Modern writers call the book the apocryphal Ezra ;. 
the Greek Ezra would be better (see APOCRYPHA, 


§ 4, ii.). 

The best tradition of the text is given in codd. B and 
A3 the book has dropped out from &; the recension 
of Lucian is peculiar. 

There is a double Latin translation—an older (of which 
Sabatier in 37¢, Sacr. Latine versiones antique, 1751, gives 

two versions, one of them from cod. Colbertinus, 
2. MSS and 3703), and a later (admitted into the Vg.), of 
: which the intention was to improve the older 

Versions. Latin translation and make it more intelligible. 
See also the fragment of a third Latin translation in Lagarde 
(Septuag. Studien, 2, 92). The Peshitta does not contain the 
book; on the other hand, it is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Tella (616 a.p.; see Walton, Sacr. Polyel., 1657), 
doubtless from a strongly corrected Greek text, there is also an 
Ethiopic version (Dillm. B764, Vet. Test. A thiopica, 5,'94), and 
an Armenian (this last, worthless critically, is to be found in 
Holmes, Sergiz Matee codd. Armeni). 

The contents of the book are as 

3. Contents. a 

follows :— 
Chap. 1(=2 Ch. 85361-21). Josiah‘s passover, his death, and 
his successors downto the destruction of Jerusalem. 

21-14 (=2 Ch. 8622 A Ezrali-xz). The so-called edict 
of Cyrus. 

216-30 [15-26]? (Beet 724): 
temple (wall) interrupted 
Artaxerxes. 

3-53. Triumph of the Jewish youth in the contest be- 
tween the Pages-in- waiting before Darius. Leave for 
the return to Jerusalem given. 

54-6. Beginning of a list of those who returned under 
Joshua and Zerubbabel. 

5 7-73[70] (=Ezra 21-4524 Neh. 76-73). List of those 
who returnedwith Zerubbahel. Labours on the temple. 
Their suspension under Cyrus until the time of Darius. 

6x-79 (=Ezra 51-618). Application by Sisinnes the 
governor to Darius with reference to the building of 
the temple. Darius gives permission to build. Com- 
pletion of the work by Zerubbabel in the sixth year of 

rus. 

7ro-15 (=Ezra G 122). 
of the temple. 

81-9 55 (=Ezra 7-10 Neh. 773-812), Ezra’s work : the 
return of the exiles, The struggle against mixed 
marriages. The reading of the law. 


1. Name. 


The building of the 
y Samaritans in time of 


Celebration of the completion 








1 In GL, the Greek Ezra appears as 2 Esdras, 1 Esd. being 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 
2 The verses in brackets refer to the Greek text. 
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Thus, apart from the section 31-53 with the account 
of the pages' competition, which is peculiar to the 
Greek Ezra, the contents of the book are a doublet 
of the Hebrew Ezra, with portions of Chronicles and 
Nehemiah. The opening is very abrupt (‘ And Josiah 
held the Passover'); cp 125, where the last scene in 
Josiah's life is introduced not less abruptly. The present 
conclusion, too, is mutilated ; originally, we may suppose, 
the narrative went beyond Neh. 812, perhaps coming as 
far down as to Neh. 818 or 1039. Any considerable 
departure from the Hebrew Ezra is found only in the 
position of 216-30 and in the fact that 937 7% (=Neh. 
773 f-) comes immediately after 936 (= Ezra 1044). 

Josephus in his Axdiguities follows 1 Esd. (the Greek 

Ezra). The whole arrangement of his narrative. the 

story of the pages' competition, the agree- 
4, Josephus. ment of many of his names with the Greek 
against the Hebrew Ezra, all abundantly show that this 
was the book he had before him, not the Hebrew or its 
Greek rendering in Esd. B. The only question is as to 
what parts Josephus copied from our 1 Esd. 

What is related in chap. 1 Josephus takes npin Ant. x.45 7%, 
though there, sofar as we canjudge, he seems to depend more on 
the MT of Ch. or rather on the LXX of Ch. Qn the other hand, 
he begins Anz, xi. 11 with our 1 Esd. 21-1j[14] and continues to 
use it throughout down to Ant. xi. 55. After 1 Esd. 2 12 [x1jhe 
introduces from chap. 6 an edict of Cyrus to Sisinnes and 
Sarabasanes; and after 715 he introduces an account of intrigues 
of the Samaritans which 1s wanting in the present Greek text. 
From chap. 8 onwards there are many shortenings; the story 
ends with 955, hut mention is added of the feast of tabernacles 
(cp Neh, 813-18), the return of the people to their inheritance, 
and the death of Ezra. 

Certain variations from the text make it evident that 
Josephus used not only a Greek text similar to that 
which now lies before us, but also the source upon which 
it is based; cp, for example, Af. xi. 44 with 1 Esd. 
64, and the more skilful phrasing of Azz, xi. 82 with 
rEsd. 337 

The facts (1) that in the best MSS (BA) the Greek 
Ezra stands beside the canonical books of Ezra and 

- Neh. ; (2) that Josephus uses the Greek 

pierre Ezra, not the Hebrew ; (3) that the Greek 

Y- and the Latin fathers frequently quote 

from it, especially from the portion that is peculiar to 

it—chap. 3. (cp Pohlmann)!—lead to the conclusion 

that originally the same value was attached to 1 Esd. 
as to the Hebrew Ezra. 

Augustine, for example, sees in the praise of truth in chap. 4a 
prophecy of Christ, and in one of his lists of canonical books (De 
aocty, Christ, 28) enumerates two books of Ezra, of which our 
rEsd. was certainly one. 

The Church’s unfavourable judgment on 1 Esd, is due to Jerome, 
whose firm attachment to the Hebrew OT led him to refrain, in 
the first instance, from translating this and the other Apocrypha, 
remarking in his preface to Ezra: ‘nec qnemquam moveat quod 
nnus a nobis editus liber est ;nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti 
somniis delectetur; quia et apud Hebraos Esdras Nehemizeque 
sermones in unum volumen coarctantur.' This became a ruling 
decision for the Church, and the Tridentine edition of the Vg. 
prints 1 Esd., as it prints the Apocalypse of Ezra 4 Esd.) and 
the Prayer of Manasseh, after the NT, in a small-typeappendix, 
“quippe qui anonnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur etin 
aliquibus Bibliis latinis . .. (not in Greek, we are to infer) 
reperjuntur.’ The Protestant Church followed in the same 
course. Karlstadt (De canonicis scripinris tb., 1520) places 
the book among the ‘plane apocryphi'; Luther translated 
neither 1 Esd. nor 2 [4] Esd. ‘since they contain absolutely 
nothing which one could not much more easily find in AZsop or 
in even more trivial books' (Erlangen ed. 63 103 4). 


In the EV 1 Esd. heads the list of the Apocrypha. 

Formerly 1 Esd. used to be regarded as afree handling 
of Eoedpas 8, the LXX version of the canonical Ezra (so 
Keil, Bissell, and others; see on the 
other side. Nestle, AZarg. 23 f°). Of 
more critical views, three have to be 
mentioned. (2) Some (e.g., Trende- 
lenburg and Fritzsche) consider it to have been taken 
directly from the Hebrew. (4) Others (eg., Ewald, 
Hist. 5163; Thackeray in Hastings, DB} assume a no 
longer extant Greek version of the canonical Ch.-Ezra- 
Neh. from which were taken, in the first instance, the 


1 Of. cit., § 13. 
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present Greek Ezra as a free redaction, and afterwards 


the more scrupulously careful rendering of LXX. () 
Sir H. H. Howorth (Acad., see § 13)sees in 1 Esd. the 
original and genuine LXX translation, the present LXX 
text of Hodpas 8 being perhaps that of Theodotion (cp 
the case of Daniel; in the present case, however, both 
versions found admission alongside of each other into 
the Greek canon). This would explain how it came 
about that our book, as being of greater age, took the 
place of precedence as Hodpas a in the MSS of our 
present LXX. That it came closer to the original than 
Eodpas 8 would seem to be supported by the fact that 
it is used by Josephus, as also by the better condition, 
from a text-critical point of view, of many passages when 
compared with Eodpas 8 (see Thackeray, Hastings' 
DB1760). What strikes the present writer as of 
primary importance to the discussion is the observation 
that the text of 1 Esd. is of very unequal value and 
of varying degrées of excellence when compared with 
the various parts of the parallel Hebrew. 

Chap. lis quite manifestly inferior to 2 Ch. 85,43 cp, for ex- 
ample,1 510. 25 [23] (Pharaoh), 126[28] 34[32] (Jechoniah), 135 
[33] (Israel), 1 38 43 {36 41} (Jehoiakim), 156[53]. On the other 
hand, the text of chap. @ is good—perhaps still better than in 
the parallel Ezra 51th é.g., observe the names in 8 3, the fori3 
of the superscription of the letter in 67, the omission of ‘the 
Great God' of Ezra 58 in 68, the mention of the names in 627: 
according to G29 the royal treasury makes merely a grant of 
the sacrifices to be offered for the life of the king, in Ezra Gg f 
itis a grant of all the temple expenses. In 2 16-30[15-26) the 
relative value of the two texts is not so clear; the superscripticn 
and exordium of the letter, as also the names, come down to 
us better in 1 Esd. 5 on the other band, the rest of the passage 
shows many misunderstandings. 

This varying quality of the text excludes the supposi- 
tion that the Greek version can have been produced gus 
einem Guss, It thus becomes necessary to treat it as a 
compilation and to analyse it as such into its component 
parts :— 

1. Ch. 31-5 3, relating to the pages' competition, is an inde- 
pendent piece of narrative that 1s also found standing by itself 
in a MS of the Vg. (Eerger, Mist, de la Vulgate, '93, p. 94, 
n. 5). To all appearance this piece is itself also a composite 
production, the praise of truth being an addition. The whole 
seems to have been originally written in Greek, and shows 
affinity with the epistle of Aristeas (Rw. H7st, 5165); the writer 
appears to have knowledge of the court history of Persia 
G29 7-)- The hero of the story (6 veavioxos, 458) was not 
originally Zerubbabel, 

2. 61-715 216-30a [15-262]. Fragment of an Aramaic his- 
torical writing (the parallel portions of Ezra are written in 
Aramaic). It is worthy of notice that Jos. Ant. xi. 49 intro- 
duces immediately after our 7 15anexpansionin which Samaritan 
intrigues are described. This leads to the inference that 
something of the same kind must hare fallen out between 8 
and 215-26. The Greek translation of this Aramaic fragment 
here goes back perhaps to a better text recension than we have 
in the case of the canonical Ezra. 

3. Ch.8,A is from the Ezra document (= Ezra 7-10Neh. 773 
8:1 7). What the present writer thinks of that document is ex- 
préssed elsewhere bee Ezra, § 5); he now speaks only of the 
text of the Greek Ezra, which here seems to rest upon a different 
Hebrew text from MT’; observe the designation of Ezraastepeds 
kat avayvdorns rod véuov (apart from 8325 [A] where he 
is ypouyareds as in the Chronicler) as compared with the 
may My “92779 77797 of MT ; the connection of 9 377% with 
936; the name Theras (8 41) ; and the like. 

4. 21-15 57-73 7 2-4 6-15. Sections taken from the Chronicler. 

5. Ch. lis a defective, and in many places, incorrect transla- 
tion of the Hebrew of 2 Ch. 35 7, Esd. B havingbeen at the same 
time before the translator. Of this, as well as of the hurried 
manner of this translator, we have a specially instructive illus- 
tration in 123{21]A4, which has been condensed from 2 Ch. 
3519a-19d G (notice also the confusion in w. 24). 


Our book, then, we may venture to suppose, arose 
somewhat as follows :— 

(a)In the first place an Egyptian Jew combined the 
story of 31-53 with the Aramaic fragment 61-715... 
216-30a which he translated into Greek. He made the 
storyrefer to Zerubbabel (413 56), and after 53 interpo- 
lated a section which has reached us only in a mutilated 
form (somewords have also fallen out before Zerubbabel 
inv, 5). It contained originally the names (the names, 
be it observed ; not the numbers) of the heads of families 
of the returning exiles, especially of their leaders. 

(6) Next, alater writer, whose readers were acquainted 
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with the first collection or composition (a), just spoken 
of, addressed himself, with the entire work of the 
Chronicler before him, to the task of translating that 
portion of Ch. which we now know as the book of Ezra. 

He began with 21-15, and in order to explain Zerubbabel’s 
petition to Darius for the restoration of the temple (notwith- 
standing the edict of Cyrns), transferred 2 16-30from its later 
position in the hook to its present place, the result being that 
what had originally followed? xg was lost: in the further course 
of his translating he introduced into “his work, from the 
Chronicler, all that he did not already find in his original. 
Finally chap. 1came to he prefixed; perhaps it owes its position 
here to a mere oversight (similar to that which has placed 2 Ch. 
8622 * at the end of Ch.)~possibly remaining attached to 
1 Esd. when that book was transferred from its connection in a 
(bad) Greek translation of Ch.-E:zra-Neh., to find admission into 
the present Greek canon. 

The purpose of the book has been estimated variously, 
and indeed, in the case of so complex a compilation, is 
difficult to determine. The subscription 
of Vetns Itala—‘ de Templi Restitntione’ 
~—is appropriate enough; in point of fact, the various 
restorations of the Jewish worship and religious organi- 
sation under Josiah, Zerubbabel, and Ezra are substan- 
tially the theme of the book. The political interest is in 
the background ; the rebuilding of the wall becomes a 
rebuilding of the temple; the restitution of the sacred 
vessels, the cleansing of the congregation, the regulation 
of the religions festivals figure as the main things. The 
book, accordingly, in its present form, bears throughout 
the impress of the religious and ecclesiastical temper 
which characterised the Jewish people of the late post- 
exilic period ; and this becomes all the clearer by com- 
parison with the history we find in Josephus. Perhaps 
the Greek-reading public for whom the work was 
published included others besides Jews. Note the 
remarks in 83939 and compare also 23 (6 xdpios rot 
"Iopair, xpos 6 tYroros; also 946); the same thing is 
suggested by the good Greek style, which is much 
superior to that of Esd. B. At the same time we are 
hardly inclined to think that the book, either as a whole 
or in any of its parts, was designed to influence any 
Gentile power in favour of the Jews.t It is enough to 
suppose a purely historical intention——that the book is 
designed to set forth, for the benefit of readers who 
have received a Grecian education, the restoration of 
the post-exilic Jewish community. 

(Cp Bertholdt, £72, 31011 (’r2-’x9), in whoseview the purpose 
was to compile from older works a history of the temple from 
the time when its regular services ceased down to its rebuilding 
and the re-establishment of the ritual.) 

As we now have it, the book is full of repetitions, 
errors. and inconsistencies. The repeated narratives of 

* . opposition offered to the building of the 
Stor: 
S,-Historical temple (216 #, 566-73, 6) cannot all of 

Value. them be historical ; 566-73 leaves the im- 
pression of being an imitation of pure fiction; 216 
‘dealt originally with the building of the wall but was 
made by the compiler to refer to the building of the 
temple; ch. 6 on the other hand speaks from the outset 
of the building of the temple. The list of positive errors 
would be long. 

Take as examples 125[23] (Pharaoh for Pharaon-Wecno), i 4. 
{32] (Jechoniah for Joahaz), 135 [33] (Israel): 152 [49](BactAcis); 
216 [x5] (oyy bya asaname); 540 (Nehemiah and Attharias), 
573 [7o} (two years until the reign of Darius), 74 (Artaxerxes); 
715 (King of the Assyrians) ; 9 40 49 (Ezra a high priest) 3949 
(Attharates as a proper name). 

Of these errors some are to be charged to the 
Chronicler, others to the latest compiler. Finally, the 
chronological scheme is quite wrong. Artaxerxes is 
placed before Darius (but contrast 74 @®4); Zerubbabel 
returns, according to the connection in ch. 5, under 
Darius (cp EZRA-NEHEMIAH, § 7); but, according to 
the original scheme of 57%, which also reappears in 
vu, 7173, under Cyrns. Thus the narrative actually 
proceeds backwards ; 2 15-26 happens under Artaxerxes, 
3f. under Darius, 57 7 under Cyrus. Manifold were the 
attempts to introduce order into this chaos. Josephus 

1 So Ew. Hist. 5 165, Bissell, Comm. 63, Lupton, C9772. 10 
(see § 13, ‘Literature’). 


7. Purpose. 
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makes out the Artaxerxes of 216 to be Cambyses, re- 
presents Zerubbabel as having returned to the court 
of Darius after having come up to Jerusalem in the 
reign of Cyrus, adds Darius to Cyrus in 57x and makes 
the special point of the complaint of Sisinnes to be that 
the temple buildings were assuming too large dimen- 
sions. Howorth (Acad. 177.) seeks to remedy matters 
by substituting Darius Nothus (423-404) for Darius 
Hystaspis. The view of the origin of the book set 
forth in the preceding paragraphs adequately explains 
the contradictions: the compiler, as we have seen, 
introduced between 2:5[x4] and 3:1, the incident of the 
interruption of the building of the temple (the wall) 
under Artaxerxes in order to supply a motive for 
Zerubbabel’s petition to Darins; and, the story of 3/f 
having once broken the true historical connection, it 
became necessary to transfer to Darius’s time events 
which in the document before the compiler were brought 
into the reign of Cyrus (57-73). 

It is our duty as critics to distinguish between the 
historical value of the original elements and that of the 
present compilation. As it stands, the compilation 
bears the impress of the genuine Jewish spirit, which, 
without any feeling for history, writes stories for the 
honour and glory of Judaism, and regards the kings of 
the alien world-power purely as instruments for bringing 
to realisation the greatness of Israel. On the other 
hand, in the opinion of the present writer, the Aramaic 
source of ch. 6 is entitled to be regarded as historical ;4 
also what we read in 216 % of the interruption of the 
building of the wall, even if we cannot be sure under 
whose reign it occurred. Chap. 3/., however, have of 
course no similar claim to our respect. Cp EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH. 

In praise of the text of I Esd. as an aid to the student 
of the MT, enough has been said elsewhere (Ezra- 

NEHEMIAH, 1). It is of its usefulness 
9. Nednetpr for literary On aera we have to speak 
here, supplementing the article already 
referred to. The question to be raised 
is this, How did Neh. 11-772 come to be interpolated 
between Ezra 1044 and Neh. 773 (or conversely Neh. 
773-1039, which plainly belongs to the Ezra-document, 
between Neh. 772 and 11)whilst yet, in 1 Esd., 937(= 
Neh. 773) follows 936 (=Ezra1044)? It should be 
borne in mind that 1 Esd. 937 is plainly out of place 
in its present position, and that 937 corresponds ex- 
actly to 546 f. (Neh.773,. to Ezra27o0f.). To sup- 
plement EZRA-NEHEMIAH (§§ 8, 15), we may suggest 
that what happened may have been somewhat like this. 

The lists as well as the accounts of the contributions to the 
building and of the settlement are in their original place in Ezra 2 
(=1Esd. 5) Perhaps taken from a source that lay hefore the 
Chronicler; Neh. 75 suggested to the Chronicler the idea of 
bringing forward the lists again, and accordingly he introduces 
them at? 6 along with? 7o-73= Ezra 268-70. Further, the original 
Nehemiah-document (see Ezra if., § 6) contained an account 
of the popular assembly in Jerusalem (75), of which traces still 
survive in 1 Esd. $ 49 (Attharates [see TirsHA THA] the speaker !) 
95x f 54; but the Chronicler had before him only fragments 


of this, and accordingly he substituted, fromthe Ezra-document, 
the account of the assembly for the reading of the law, worked 


over by himself and prefaced with the words way wang yan, 


Thus the narrative came to disappear from its original place 
in the Ezra-document (let us say, before Ezra91=1 Esd.8 @. 
Everything else (Neh. 813-1039) is embellishment by the 
Chronicler, and is to some extent parallel with Ezra 8 35-1044 
(=z Esd. 65-936). Later still Ezra31 (=1 Esd. 547), which 
has nothing to do with its present connection, was introduced 
from Neh. 7736, S1, in order to bring Ezra 268 and Neh. 
170 7 into complete correspondence with each other. When, 
finally, 1 Esd. came to be completed in agreement with the 
work of the Chronicler and translated (see above, § 6, end), 
the translator added after 1 Esd. 936 from Neh. 8 everything 
relating to Ezra that he found in that work. 


criticism. 


The style of the book is genuinely Greek ; fluent and 
Style. ©”: it betrays none of @’s slavish depend- 
10. Style. once on the Hebrew. Perhaps the elegance 


1 Note that the name ‘Zerubbabel’ in 618 must be due to the 
redactor. 
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of its Greek was one of the reasons Josephus had for 
using 1 Esd. 

Eichhorn (£72, 346, [’95]) detects in its style a likeness to the 
style of Symmachns ;} Gwynn (Dict. Chr. Biogr., sv. ‘Theo- 
dotion,’ 977) calls attention to its similarity to that of Daniel in 
@, which suggests (cp Thackeray, Hastings' D&B, 76x} that both 
1 Esd. and Dan, (LXX) may he renderings by the same hand. 
‘Sometimes the translator finds himself unable to make anything 
of his Aramaic original; see, for example, 64 (kat raéAAa wavra), 
220 6 24, and so forth. 

As regards the date of the compilation all that can be 
said is that the book in its present form, or perhaps 

11. Date still without ch. 1,was already in the hands 
. * of Josephus (100 A.D.). The affinities 
between 1 Esd. 31 % and Esther 11-3, as also between 
1 Esd. and Dan. (LXX). give our nearest indications 
-for any approximate determination of date. 

The view of Lupton (Comm. 11-14) that the book was designed 
to prepare the way for the building of the temple of Onias for 
the Jews of Alexandria (170 8.c.) is insufficiently supported. 

The place of composition of the book, or of its 
,constituent portions, is not known. There is at present 

a disposition to assume an Egyptian author- 
12, Place. ship (cp Lupton, 10 /), 

The mention of eis ryy OdAaggay wiv Kat rorapovs in 423. 
and the use of the expression Eupéa (or co(Ay Supia) Kat Gorvian 
for TA TIIY may be noticed (cp CeLesvRiA). 

The most important point to be considered is whether 
3 7 betokens contact with the religious philosophy of 
Alexandria. Such a contact certainly is disclosed in 
the praise of truth. 

See especially the personification in 438-40, where we read that 
while all else perishes, Truth lives and conquers for evermore. 
With her there is no partiality in accepting of persons; all else 
‘is unrighteous, but in her and herjudgments there is never any 
wrong; and all men who do well like her works. Hers is the 
strength and the sovereignty and the power and the majesty of 
all ages (Mt. 613 RVmES, 

Even granting the Alexandrian origin of this section, 
however, especially if it be only a later addition, we are 
still very largely in ignorance of the origin of the work 
as a whole. 
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Dahnel points to the use of 6 Hyneros as a Divine name—a 
feature by which x Esd. (2 3 6 31 [30] 819 21 9 46) is distinguished 
from the Hebrew—as an example of its Hellenistic habit of 
thought. Note also the 6 tyaros Sess coBawd of 946 Ba; 
and on the worship of #05 dynaros and of gaBagios-caBawe see 
TLZ, '97, p. 506. 

(a)Textand Exegesis: Ball notes to1 Esd. in The Variorum 
Apocrypha: Guthe, translation in Kay, 4fokr., '98 5 Fritzsche 

¥ in AGA, ’513; Bissell in Lange-Schaff’s 

13. Literature. Comm. '8o (rephnt from Bibl. Sacr. 209-228, 
prs Lupton_in Speaker's Commentary, 

88; Zéckler in KGK, gor; Reuss, Das A T dbersetat, etngeleitet, 
u, erldutert, 436-40 6 417 GF (92-’94). (0) /utroduction, etc. } 
Trendelenhurg, ‘ Apocr. boa in Eichhorn's Adlgeme, Bibl, der 
bibl, Litt. +78-232(1787); Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
Jjid,-alex, Keligionsphilosophie, 2 115-125 (‘3,3 Treuenfels, 
‘Ueber das apocr. Buch Esra,' in Fiirst's ZLztzeraturblatt des 
Ortents, NOs, 15-18, 40-49 ('50); also, ‘ Ueber Entstehung des Hs.- 
apocr,’ Gé7d, nos. 7-10['§1]}) ; Pohimann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen des 
apocr. 3 Buchs Esra, ‘in T#5. Theol, Quart. Scér..'59, Dp- 237-2753 
Ewald, Hist, 6 x26-1e8 (G70), 4 163-167); Schirer, G/}/(2) 
713.2. (86), cp PRES) 1636 4 ; Woworth in Trans, of the Ninth 
Oriental Congr., Landon, 2 68-85 ('93), and ‘On the real character 
and importance of the First Book of Esd,' in Acad. Jan.-June, 
‘93; Nestle, Marg. 2. Mat. 23-29 ('93); Thackeray in Hastings’ 

'B, 1z38 Z. ('98); Moulton, “Ueber die Ueberlief. u. den 
textkrit. Wert des 3 Ksrabuchs’ in 7A TH’, 19 (’g9) 209-258. 
See also ‘ Literature’ in Ezra-NEREMIAH. “PL. 


EZRAH (771) 1 Ch. 417 RV, AV Ezra. 
(ii, 1). 

EZRAHITE (*N3}8, a patronymic, meaning descend- 
ant of ZERAH [¢.v., 1), an epithet applied to ETHAN 
(g.v., 1) in 1 K.43r [511] (o zapertue [B], 0 ezpa- 


HAITHC [A], 0 ICPAHAITHC [L]) Ps. 89 title; and to 
Heman (g.v.) in Ps. 88 title (O icpanALelitHc 


[BAKRT]. Pesh. in K. has we ‘of eastern 
origin.’ 

EZRI ("UY ‘[Yahwé is] my help'; ecAper [BI], 
ezpai [AL]), b. Chelub, according to the Chronicler 
the overseer of tillage in David's time (1 Ch. 27 26). 


EZRIL (ezple]iA [BA] i Esd. 934 RV=Ezra104r 
AZAREEL, 9. 


See EZER 


i 


FAIR-HAVENS (Acts278 : els rémoy rivd. Kadovmevov 
Kadovs Acuévas [Ti. WH]), at some point on the S. 
:.shore of Crete near Lasea, Paul's ship was detained 
‘here for some time, owing apparently to continued NW 
“winds, Precisely according with this is the situation of 
the small port still known as the Fadr Havens (s robs 
Kandovs Aruedvas), two hours W. of C. Leonda. It is 
‘open to the east but protected from SW. winds by two 
‘rocky islets. The coast projects W. in C. Lithinos 
or C. Matala (anc. Lissen or Lisses; Avoyy, Str. 479), 
-and then bends N. for mary miles. The vessel would 
therefore be compelled to wait at Kadol Acmuéves for a 
.change of wind to enable her to get round the point. 
This small anchorage, however, might well be regarded 
-as not ‘commodious to winter in.' Hence the attempt 
to work to Phenice. Paul himself was averse from 
taking the risks of a passage across the Gulf of Messara, 
and the event proved that his caution was sound (v. 10, 
‘where tdv wAobdy signifies, not the entire voyage, but 
the crossing from Fair Havens to Phenice), 
(See Pococke, 2250; Bursian, Geogr. v. Griech, 2566; Jas. 
«Smith Voyageand Shipwreck of S. Paul, 827., with view and 
charts(; cp Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete, vo), il. 
Jrontis. and p. rf W. J. W. 
FAIRS (ova1Y) Ezek. 27 12 etc. AV, RV ‘wares.’ 
.See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
FAITH. (a)'Faith' (LXX and NT TTICTIC) in the 
- sense of good faith’ or ‘ faithfulness’ occurs in the EV of 
2. Dt. 8220 (JON, 'édz) Mt. 2323 Rom. 
1. aoe 33 Gal. st (RV § faithfulness’ ) 1 Tim. 
ofthe term. jig 27 2Tim, 222 3x0 47 Tit. 210 
s(EV_ 'fidelity') Rev, 219 1810. We must not add 
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Hab. 24, because the translators have here evidently 
been influenced by the Pauline use of the words (see 
below, § 4). Nor need we deny that in some of these 
passages faithfulness to God is included; all that has 
to be emphasised is that ‘faithfulness’ (cp TRUTH) 
is used as a general term without exclusive refer- 
ence either to God or to man as its object. So, 
too, in Ecclus. 46 15, é wigret airo? means ‘by his 
honesty,’ or ‘by his veracity'; the Hebrew text no 
doubt had yp339x2, though the 3 alone is now legible in 
the Oxford fragment. 


(b) Of the term 'faith' with exclusive reference to 
God—~z.e., trust or belief, ‘the subjective condition of 
salvation’ (H. Schultz; cp 1Pet.15), no example can 
be cited from the OT. The famous passage, Hab. 24, 
should probably be rendered ‘but the righteous — by 
his faithfulness will he remain alive.’ There is nothing 
in the context to prove that anny, 'ézndh, here means 
faithful performance of promises made to God; elsewhere 
the test of righteousness is the faithful performance of 
moral duties towards fellow-Israelites or fellow-men 
(see Jer. §2). Delitzsch, who, in deference to tradition, 
retains the rendering, ‘ by his faith will he live,’ fully 
admits that TADS has a passive, not an active, sense, 
and that the formn has nothing to do with poxa, hé émin, 
‘ to believe. 


It is true, however, that Jewish and Christian tradition favour 
the active sense. The Gk. Vss. render by miorig—the LXX 
1 Gesch. Darstell., etc., 120 f: (see $ 13) 
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strangely é« mioreds pov;1 Moses and David Kimhi gloss 
ANON by nwa, déztaZon, ‘trust.’ 

In fact, there is no word equivalent to ‘ faith’ in the 
active sense in biblical Hebrew : Talmudic Hebrew has 
nmap’ (from jPaI=po a ‘to believe’) and mIDN- On the 
other hand, yDs, ‘to believe,’ followed by arma (liter- 
ally "in YahwB') is of frequent occurrence. A notable 
passage is Gen. 156,2 where EV gives, 'and he believed 
in the Lorp; and he [YahwB] counted it to him for 
righteousness.' ‘he idiom rendered ‘he believed in' 
{a pos) is a very striking one; the belief intended is, 
not merely a crediting of a testimony concerning a 
person or a thing (this would be expressed by bypsn), 
biit a laying firm hold morally on a person or a thing, 
without the help of any intermediate agency (cp the 
phrase, 'to cleave to YahwB,' 3 pan, Dt. 1020 1122, 
etc.). Abraham has a sure confidence in God that, in 
spite of natural conditions, he'will give him a son as 
an heir, and Yahwé reckons this as righteousness, 
because the first obligation of the truly righteous man 
is to trust God. 

Thisrelationof trust torighteousnessis specially Deuteronomic; 
trust or belief is obedience; both Syosn and Bp ONT are found 
(see Dt, 923 132). ; 

Though, however, the phrase, "to believe (in) God,' 
occurs only once in the story of Abraham, the idea of 
the phrase pervades the narrative. Abraham is the 
hero of faith (see Heb. 118-12, and ABRAHAM, § 2). 
It is this that made his life so precious to pious 
Jews, for faith, they knew, was the quality which alone 
could preserve them as a people, and of faith they 
hnd a perfect example in Abraham (cp Gal. 89), whose 
spirit, unlike that of his descendants (Ps. 788), was 
‘constant’ or ‘steadfast’ towards God. The idea 
must surely have been derived from some great religious 
teacher; was it perhaps Isaiah? Such is Duhm's 
opinion. According to him, the supreme importance 
of believing in God was first expressed by Isaiah in his 
interview with Ahaz, when he said, ‘ If ye take not hold 
[of God], ye shall not keep hold [of your life] ;” nb DN 
upan 8> a wroxn (Is.79). Again, in 2Ch. 2020 the 
Chronicler puts these deeply-felt words into the mouth 
of King Jehoshaphat, 'Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; take hold of Yahwé your 
God,’ so shall ye keep hold (of your life); take hold 
of his prophets, so shall ye prosper.’ The Psalmists, 
too, use the phrase, though not very frequently (Ps. 
782232 106122411966), and it so happens that the 
only passage of the Psalter quoted by Paul to illustrate 
the importance of faith (wiéeris) is Ps. 116x0, of which 
he adopts 6's version, érlarevaa 610 éAdAnoa, which 
cannot represent the right text.’ 

The Second Gospel surprises us by the statement that 
the first sermons of Jesus contained the exhortation, 

2. Its use Ce (misrevere Ce aera ‘Mk. 

by the 5)+ acne miorevew év (apoONA) is 

i unique in the 
Bynopeinte, Tn 315 Eph. 113have indeed been referred to as 
containing it; but the reference impliesan interpretation which 
is certain. ni not to be preferred (see RV). _In Gal. 326, however, 
and in z Tim.313 we have the phrase [4] wiors [hy] év Xpiord 
*Inood, ‘faith in Christ Jesus.’ 

Possibly ‘ in (év} the gospel’ was not in Mk.’s original 
source; this writer often introduces superfluous 
words from an excessive striving after clearness. 





1 Bishop Lightfoot (Galatians(®), 154) conjectures that the 
translator may have meant this to he understood, 'by faith in 
me’; but surely spxy43 Most naturally means, 'by my fidelity 
to my promise’ (cp Ps. 89 33 [34] A), and éx wiereds pov can 
certainly mean this. Lightfoot himself quotes Rom. 33, ryv 
riot Tod Ocod. 

2 Usually assigned to J or Jy (but see Holz. £72, 95). 

3 EV inconsistently renders, ‘ believe in the Lorp your God,’ 
but, 'believe his prophets,’ though the Hebrew idiom is the same 
in both cases. 

41t is true, MT is ascorrupt as the text presupposed by G 
{see Che. £’s.(?)). 
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‘Repent and believe' would be quite sufficient (for 
the absolute use of mwtsreverv, see Mk. 942 1532 Lk. 
312.) Certainly the statement in Mk. 11s may be well 
“ounded so far as ‘ be.ieve’ is concerned. It is credible 
shat Jesus used the words ‘ believe,' ‘ faith,’ very early 
n his ministry, and that he quickly drew the eyes of 
nen upon himself, without having occasion to use the 
words ‘ Believe in me.’ He spoke ‘as one having 
authority’ (Mt. 729 Mk. 122), and such an one produces 
‘aith in himself without having occasion to ask for it. 
In the Sermon on the Mount (Mt.630} we meet with 
che phrase éAvydmiorot, ‘men of little faith,’ which 
s not classical Greek ; it is equivalent to the 
Talmudic phrase MDX cep, ‘small in faith.’ After 
the 'rebuke' of the wind and the waves Jesus said 
‘Mk, 440 tells us), 'Why are ye fearful? have ye not 
yet faith?’ Again, in the narrative of the healing of the 
centurion’s servant we read of Jesus expressing surprise 
at the centurion's faith, which exceeded any faith that 
he had as yet found among Israelites (Mt.8x0). The 
scarcity of 'faith' in his native district was such that 
he 'did not many mighty works there' (Mt, 1358), and 
to his own disciples he had to give the exhortation, 
‘Have faith in God' (@yere wiotw Oe0t), Mk. 1122, 
whilst they on their side had to ask for help against 
anbelief (Mk. 924; cp Lk. 175)—.e., for his efficacious. 
ntercessory prayers (1k. 2232). This all-important 
dossession—what is it ? 
‘Di’, huon Cristiano, fatti manifesto; 
Fede che ?72 

It is not an intellectual assent and consent to dogmatic 
lecrees; it needs not ‘ proofs physic and metaphysic,' 
ror phraseological suggestions ‘rained’? throughout the 
Scriptures. It is the assent and consent of the human 
personality—the recognition ‘ with heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength” of the truth that God is not only 
‘King of Israel,’ and therefore of each Israelite, but 
also dejure sovereign of the world which he made, 
and that anything necessary for the establishment of 
his sovereignty de facto over the world and its in- 
habitants will be granted to those of the true Israel 
who ask it. Not only if the opposition of heathen 
rulers require signs and wonders in order that it may 
be quelled (* Re thou removed, O mountain’), but if it 
be necessary for the production in any zadividual of a 
filial feeling towards God, the sickness which oppresses, 
or the physical danger which threatens that individual 
will be removed, if he ask for this in 'faith.' For 
himself, Jesus demands unconditional trust; for God, 
he requires undoubting belief or ‘ faith.’ 

The distinction’ is not an idle one. In the Psalms, 
‘trust’ is the characteristic attitude of the soul towards 
God. When, however, the Son had come, some new 
phrase, or at any rate some old phrase which could be 
invested with a new dignity, seemed to be required to 
express the joyous and undoubting confidence which 
Jesus sought to cultivate in his disciples; that phrase 
was ‘faith.’ For himself, as we have seen, he asked 
not faith, but trust; the distinction can, however, best 
be expressed in German, ‘One has Vertrauen on God, 
Zutrauen to Jesus’ (Holtzmann). Jesus is one " greater 
than the prophets’; in teaching his disciples how to 
pray, he implies that though they are his brethren, he 
is in a fuller sense ‘Son of God’ than they are. They 
must therefore trust him, see with his eyes, hear with 
his ears; then they will believe in God as he does, and 
be able to do the wonderful things which he himself, 
in the service of the kingdom, is enabled to do. 

In the Fourth Gospel the noun (zioris : eight times 
in Mt., five in Mk., eleven in Lk.,) does not occur 
once. The verb,aierevw) occurs ninety-nine times, and 
niight therefore be expected to convey a prominent 


1 Dante, Paradise, 2452. 
2 ‘Anco la verita che quinci piove,’ etc. (Paradiso, 24135. 5 
cp 4. 91). 
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idea of the evangelist. Such, however, cannot be said 
to be the case. ‘To know God’ is, in this Gospel, a 
In th much deeper and fuller idea than ‘ to believe 
. n. te in (rior. ets) God,' or ‘in the Son.’ ‘The 
Pd 1 best spiritual blessings can be had now; 
OSPEl belief’ in the God who will shortly redeem 
Israel gives place to joyous, personal communion with 
the God who has redeemed his own from the power of evil 
by manifesting himself to them; such persons 'know' 
God. ‘Believing’ is no doubt a necessary pre-requisite 
of knowledge. Those who do not believe have had 
their sentence already (#5 xéxpirat, Ju. 318), because 
they do not receive the testimony of Jesus. If there are 
those who cannot believe—z.e., who have no spiritual 
susceptibility — itis because a demoniacal power (‘ the 
prince of this world’) has blinded them (Jn. 1239 /-), or 
because they are entirely absorbed in giving and receiving 
honour as members of a close corporation, the existence 
of which is imperilled by the claims of Jesus (Jn. 544). 
Cp Gnosis, § 2, TRUTH. 

Paul's conception of faith needs to be considered in 

connection with his own inward personal history, and in 
combination with his conception of 
4. In ae RIGHTEOUSNESS [g.v.]. The ‘faith’ 

WYIINGS- of the Epistle of James is also excluded 
from consideration here, because it is neither clear nor 
homogeneous. So much, however, may be suggested, 
that the view of the intention of Jas. 214-26 sometimes 
put forward—viz., that the author is controverting a 
prevalent misuse of Paul's doctrine of faith—is possible 
only if the work belongs to the post-apostolic age+ 
{cp JAMES, EPISTLE OF). 

The idea, of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
open to the same objection. It is neither mystical nor 
metaphysical; but it satisfies the fundamental require- 
ments of spiritual religion. 'Faith' is obedience, just 
as unbelief is equivalent to disobedience (Heb. 318 f.); 
hence, ‘without faith it is impossible to please God’ 
(Heb.116). It is brightened, however, by a strong tinge 
of hope (cp Ecclus. 49 10, €v aloree éXidos?); faith, like 
hope (Heb. 6r9), is an anchor of the soul; it enables 
a man to move about while on earth as if already in 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Heb. 1222). Hence the 
heavenly-minded writer of the great eulogy of faith 
in this epistle (Heb. 111-122) defines it as 'the firm 
expectation (jrécracts) of things hoped for, the con- 
viction (@\eyxos) of things not seen': Dante's 'syllogisms' 
(Parad. 2494) are not needed here. It is true, however, 
that in the Pastoral Epistles and in Jude* we find 
traces of a nascent conception of faith which ultimately 
took full form in the theology of the old Catholic 
Church. 

Besides the numerous works on the teaching of the different 
hooks of the NT, see Schlatter, Der Glawbe tm NT} [’95] (note 
especially the discussion of the OT conceptions *éét4 and 
*Smtinadh and their Aramaic equivalents, and of the linguistic 
usage of Greek philosophers, historians, and Jatists) 3 also 
Lightfoot Galatians @), 152-156 ; Hatch, Bzblical Greek, 83-88. 

On the'different views of faith in the Pauline Epp. and in 


James Tespervely see von Soden, JP7, '84, p. 13743 Holtz- 
mann, WZ" Theol, 2.33077 T.K.C 


FALCON (738; G tkris; in Job, wy), Lev. 1114 
Dt. 1413 RV (AV ‘kite '), Job287RV (AV ‘vulture’). 
The only clue to the identification of the Ayyas is the 
keenness of sight alluded to in Job (Z¢.). The refer- 
ence might therefore be to the A¢zévus tetinus (Tristram 5 
see KITE). Of the genus /aico, however, nine species 
are enumerated in Palestine. 


FALLOW-DEER (792%), Dt.145 BodBados [AFL; 
B om.], 1 K. 423 [53] [6 om.]?), RV ROEBUCK 
(9-0, 4) 


1 So H. von Soden, AC iii, 6. 
Theol, 2337. 

2 It is not clear, however, what the Hebrew equivalent of this 
phrase can have been. The Hebrew text is defective 5 the word 
for wéeris does not seem to have been sy)pN. 

3 Cp PasroraL Epistles 5 JUDE, EPISTLE OF. 
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FAMILIAR SPIRIT (718), Lev. 2027. SeeDIVINA- 
TION, § 4 (ii.). 


FAMILY 


Importance (§ 1,4). Birth (§§ 9-11). 
The woman ($$ 3-6). Parental authority, etc. (§ 12,4) 
The child (§ Te. Adoption (§ 14). 

Literature (§ 15). 

[The present article is introductory. Affinity, 
whether by marriage (this is the special sense in 
which the word occurs in EV of 1 K.31 2 Ch.181 
Ezra 914) or by blood, and the terms expressing 
relatioiiship, will be considered under KINSHIP. The 
range of subjects covered by the word 'family' is too 
large to be treated in a single article.] 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel is 
apparent from the nature of the social conditions then 
1. Importance. prevailing, which are discussed with 

- imp * some detail elsewhere (see GOVERN- 
MENT, § 3$). Other factors no doubt 'there were in 
the tribal constitution of the oldest period with which 
the OT deals ; but none of them played a larger part 
than the family. Indeed, the clan and the tribe were 
regarded by the Hebrews themselves simply as extensions 
of the family, which thus had a special prominence 
given to it. By it, right and wrong are determined; 
it makes law, administers justice (seelLAW AND JUSTICE, 
§§ 1. 8), and maintains divine worship (see below, § 2). 
All public affairs are, up to a certain point, family 
matters; they are regulated by the ‘elders,’ the heads 
of families and clans. This condition of things con- 
tinued long after the settlement in Canaan. 

The importance of the family in ancient Israel was 
partly due, further, to the fact that in those days it was 
2, Place in * society of worship. What has to be 

: lizio IM said of the tribe (see GOVERNMENT, § 8) 

engi0n. holds good also of the family, and of the 
family in the first instance,— viz., that community of 
worship is the bond which keeps the family and the 
clan together. 

The same thing was true of various Indo-Germanic peoples, 
notably the Greeks and the Romans. There too the family was 
the oldest society of worship. The house-father was in primitive 
times the priest who had charge of the relations between the 
members of the household and the god. Theright of sacrificing, 
in particular, was his alone. This is clearly shown in the case 
of the Israelite house-father, in the Passover ritual (Ex. 12 1387). 
The transference of the designation 'father' to the priest in this 
connection is also worth noting. Accordingly, within historical 
time in Israel we still find clans celebrating special sacrificial 
feasts of their own, feasts that had an important place in the 
social scheme. The members of the family were under the 
strictest obligation to assemble at the family sanctuary (1 S, 
2029)—an obligation which clearly points to an original family 
cultus (see FEASTS, § 1). _The same familycharacter shows itself 
in the social position of the slave. He is a member of the 
family; hut he becomes so (and shows that he is so) by joining; 
in the family worship. Eliezer prays to 'the god of his master 
(Gen. 2412), Foreign slaves are received into the religious 
fellowship of the house by the rite of circumcision—an ancient 
custom although no direct Drecept relating to it that has 
come down is of earlier date than P (see CircuMCISION, § 3). 
Lastly, reference may be made to all the indications from 
various sources which make it probable that, until vell within 
historical times, ancestor-worship was practised, and that this 
worship may therefore be regarded as representing one of the 
earlier intermediate stages of Israelitic religion. Ancestor- 
worship, it need hardly he said is a family worship. How 
profound was the influence of this family character of religion 
upon the family life will appear from the details which have 
been preserved. See further EscuaTotocy, § 2/0 

The family takes its character from the position of 
woman. As to this nothing could be more instructive 
3. Marri than the form of speech in which the 

- Marriage. husband is called $d‘al, the wife 
bé“alah « the man is the owner, the woman the chattel. 
Such at least was the custom as far back as our sources 
carry us (see, however, KINSHIP, € 8). In accordance 
with the classification of Robertson Smith, this type of 
marriage and family is therefore usually spoken of now 
as 6é‘af marriage. The married woman is completely 
under the power of her husband ; the husband has over 
her a proprietary right. Precisely similar is the form 
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of marriage that chiefly prevailed in old Arabia. The 
husband acquires his property by purchase. The 
méhar paid by the ancient Hebrews, as by the ancient 
Arabs, and by the Syrian fellahin of the present day, 
on betrothal, is simply the purchase-money paid to the 
former proprietor—the father or guardian (cp MAR- 
RIAGE, § 1). With the payment of this purchase- 
money the marriage becomes legally valid, and all 
rights over the bride pass to the purchaser. 

This is seen most clearly in the terms of the law relating to 
the seduction of a betrothed virgin, that is, one who has already 
been purchased by her future husband. The compensation to 
be paid was fixed exactly on the same scale as for a married 
woman (Dt. 2223); looked at from the present point of view, 
it made no difference whether the marriage had been consum- 
mated or not 5 the violation of the rights of private property 
was equally great in both cases. 

Originally, as Robertson Smith (Kin.7a f#) rightly 
observes, such a éa'aZ marriage must have been a 
marriage by capture. Before a daughter of the tribe 
could be sold into such slavery, the slavery of woman 
must have become fixed as a firmly rooted usage in 
virtue of the established fact that ordinarily wives were 
obtained by plunder from abroad or as captives in war. 
Such women were of course, in the strictest sense, the 
property of the husband, the slaves of their master. 
We know that down to Mohammed's time marriage by 
capture was extremely prevalent ; and, as was only to 
be expected, we have clear traces that it was not 
unknown in ancient Israel. In this way, we are told, 
the Benjamites who had escaped extermination were 
provided with wives (Judg. 21). Here (the date of the 
narrative is immaterial) capture in war (v. 10 #) stands 
alongside of capture (in peace) at the annual harvest 
festival at Shiloh (v. 19/7; cp DANCE, § 6), It is safe to 
infer that at the festival in question there survived 
ancient customs which owed their existence to a 
reminiscence of marriage by capture in the strict sense 
of the word. Such customs belong to the same 
category as those found among the Arabs, which plainly 
are designed, after the wife has ceased to be captured 
really, to represent the practice figuratively (see MAR- 
RIAGE, § 3). D, moreover (Dt.21 107}, has special 
regulations (whatever we may choose to make of them) 
as to the manner of entering into a valid marriage with 
a prisoner of war—regulations which certainly have 
relation to an ancient custom. By the fact of becoming 
the lawful married wife of her master, the captive 
woman passes into the ranks of the free women (as far 
as it is possible for any woman to be free; see § 4); 
she is no longer liable to be sold as a slave by her 
master ; if he divorces her she becomes free. The rule 
of old Arabia was precisely similar. Obviously, 
however, a certain stigma attached to marriage by 
capture as soon as it had been supplanted in general 
usage by marriage (by purchase) with a tribeswoman. 
Laban reproaches Jacob for his stealthy flight on the 
ground that he had carried off his daughters with him 
as if they had been captives taken in war (Gen.31 26). 

Though the wife at marriage passes into the power 
of her husband, her position is not otherwise changed— 
at least for the worse—and accordingly 
she feels no degradation. Theunmarried 
woman in the house of her parents, also 
is under tutelage ; she is the property of 
her father or guardian. Amongst the Arabs, for 
example, her guardian can make her his wife or marry 
her to his sou without having to pay any mohar. In 
like manner, to take another instance, two fathers can 
exchange daughters as wives for their sons. 


The seduction of an unbetrothed virgin is from this point of 
view regarded as an injury to property, and, very significantly, 
is dealt with by the law in that connection only. A virgin is 
valued at a higher figure than a widow or a divorcee. The 
seducer has to pay to the father, as compensation, the amonnt 
af #264&r which the father would otherwise have been entitled 
to at her marriage (Ex. 22 15[16}]), The father, however, is under 
no compulsion to give the girl in marriage to the seducer; 
otherwise the way to force a marriage would be only too plain. 
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Such an encroachment on his rights he is entitled to resist 5 so 
also in old Arabia. 


Whilst thus treated as a valuable chattel, woman was 
not originally at all regarded from the point of view of 
working efficiency. The ancient Semites never appraised 
her so low. Women were looked upon rather as 
potential mothers, destined to give the tribe the most 
priceless of all gifts —namely,sons. On the number of 
its spears depended in those primitive times the whole 
power and dignity of clan and tribe. Therefore it was 
that the tribe did not willingly allow its women to pass 
by marriage into another tribe so as to enrich it with 
children. Later, indeed, when a sedentary life had 
been adopted, views changed and at the present time 
what the fellahin grudge is the working efficiency which 
by marriage is transferred from their own to another 
family. 

The onesidedness of the marriage relation comes into 

+., prominence especially at three points = 
5. Special (a)where there is polygamy, (6) where there 
oints. is divorce, and (c) where there is inheritance. 
a) In a condition of society where the husband is 
regarded as owner of the wife, naturally no limit is set 
to his powers of acquisition. He can own as many 
wives as his means allow him to purchase and maintain. 
He can also acquire secondary wives and make his 
female slaves his concubines at his pleasure. In this 
there is felt to be so little of reproach to the first legal 
wife that instances are not wanting in which she 
herself promotes the arrangement (as in the cases of 
Sarah, Leah, and Rachel). The great antiquity of 
this custom (and thus also of the patriarchal system, 
see KINSHIP, § 9) is shown by the fact that the word 
(nay) for a secondary wife is common to all the Semitic 
languages (see ADVERSARY). 

On the other hand the wife is very zealously guarded. 
Though she is hy no means shut up as in the Islam of to-day, 
the custom of veiling —which doubtless originated in the circle 
of ideas that we have been considering—is very ancient (Gen. 
2465 29 2). Adultery is punished with death, and if the 
husband has suspicions he can subject his wife to the ordeal of 
jealousy (Nu. 511-30; see JEALOUSY, ORDEAL oF). Under 
such conditions the only case in which the husband can he guilty 


of adultery is when he seduces the wife of another man. Cp 
MaArrIaGE, § 4. 


(6) The right of divorce is equally onesided in favour 
of the man. It ‘is always in his power to forgo his 
rights of property and to send his wife back to her 
home, if only he is prepared at the same time to send 
back the mdhkar. The wife, on the other hand, has no 
means of obtaining a separation from her husband, or 
of forcing a divorce. 

(c) Neither the unmarried nor the married woman is 
capable of inheriting. In éa‘af marriages and under 
the patriarchal system the tendency to limit women's 
power of ownership and inheritance is easily intelligible. 
What belongs to the woman goes out of the family at 
her marriage. Thus in Israel daughters had no right 
of inheriting along with sons (see LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 18), and women's right of property was confined to 
what they had received as a gift; the wife of good 
position retains at her marriage (for example) the right 
to the female slaves who have been given to her as her 
personal attendants on leaving her father's house (Gen, 
1626 8049). Even these, however, in the last resort, 
rank as part of the husband's property disposable by 
inheritance. Numerous indications tend to show that 
in ancient Israel when a man died his womenkind 
passed to the heir in the same way as the rest of his 
property (cp MARRIAGE. § 8). 

Strictly, however, this right of property over the 
wife is not a right over her person : it is a right to 
enjoy her society and have children by her. The 
husband cannot, for example, sell his wife (though he 
can sell his children) into slavery (Ex.2l7). He 
cannot sell even the concubine whom he Has bought as 
a slave, or gained as a prize of war. Thus, even from 
a purely legal point of view, the position of a woman 
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who has become a wife of any sort differs from that of 
a mere slave. There are other aspects also in which 
she is by no means absolutely without resource against 
her husband ; she can always fall back on her blood- 
relations, who are ever ready—as they are also under 
obligation— to support her whenever she has just cause 
for complaint. Her position is, therefore, in the 
last resort, essentially dependent on the dignity and 
influence of her own family. This being so, it is easily 
intelligible why men were unwilling to let their daughters 
pass into the possession of a foreign tribe or (later) to a 
distant home, where they would, to a great extent, lose 
the protecting influence of their kin. Conversely, we 
meet in Arabian literature, on occasion, the exhortation 
not to marry too near one's own camp if one wishes to 
avoid the continual interference of one's wife's relations 
(We. GGN 437, '93). 
It would be a great mistake, then, to draw immediate 
conclusions as to the personal relations of the wife to 
her husband and household from the mere 
a Sion facts of her legal position. In the lower 
position. classes of society, no doubt, the lot of a 
wife may well have been hard on the whole, inasmuch 
as (just as among the bedouin and fellahin of to-day) 
upon her fell a very large share indeed of the most 
arduous labours of the domestic establishment——water- 
carrying, corn-grinding, baking and the like— besides, 
as far as circunistances allowed, field labour and the 
task of tending the flocks and herds. That she owed 
the master of the house unconditional obedience hardly 
needs to be said. This, however, held good of her 
sons as well. If we can draw any conclusion from 
what we read of the wives of the patriarchs we cannot 
regard the Hebrew wife as having been unduly sub- 
ordinate and dependent. 


According to custom and right she was entitled to claim her 
w fely dues, her food and clothing, and general good treatment. 
Cases of cruelty to wives may be presumed to have occurred no 
oftener, if no seldomer, than they have always occurred in East 
and West.alike, Women of rank and wealth, who could have 
personal attendants of their own, had a much easier lot. It 
need hardly be added that the amount of influence the wife 
possessed in the household would always depend upon her own 
character and her attractionsfor herhusband. Asaconsequence 
of the comparatively large amonnt of freedom enjoyed by the 
Hebrew girl, she never as a wife became the (intellectually and 
morally) stunted creature which is now the prevalent type of 
woman in Mohammedan towns. 

In the OT stories we are continually meeting with 
women of energy, capable of wielding great influence 
in household affairs and of taking independent action, 
worthy to be commended for their ability no less than 
for their beauty (Gen.165 7 2713 f. 42% Judg. 4477 
17 f 1667 1S. 2514 F etc.). See, also, MARRIAGE, 


Though the legal status of the wife remained un- 
changed, it is evident that her actual position improved 
as time went on. More and more did she cease to Le 
regarded as a mere chattel. The original meaning of 
the mdhadr was gradually lost sight of. In Gen. 3115 
the narrator (E)makes it a matter of reproach against 
Laban that he had sold his daughters and entirely 
devoured the price received. The story of the creation 
in J (Gen. 218) gives the woman a far higher place in 
relation to man—that of a ‘helper, matching him,' as 
one part of a whole matches another (j1335 wy). A no 


less lofty conception of the marriage" relation finds 
expression in the prophets who represent the relation of 
Yahwée to his people under this figure. If, in the songs 
of Canticles, the beauty and love of women are repre- 
sented with frank sensuousness and in glowing colours, 
this is supplemented in Proverbs by the praise of the 
virtuous wife which reveals a lofty ideal of the sex. It 
may always of course remain a question how far such 
theoretical reflections had penetrated into the conscious- 
ness of the people or practically affected the position of 
women in everyday life. 

To have a numerous progeny was the desire of every 
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one in ancient Israel. ‘ Give me children, or I die' was 
the heart's cry of the wife (Gen. 301); ‘be 
ffspyi thou the mother of countless thousands * 

OHSPYIDE. cummed up the good wishes of parents 
over a departing daughter (Gen. 2460). | Barrenness 
was a dire misfortune, nay, a divine judgment (1S. 
1s 7.); for it was not until she had become mother of 
a son that the wife attained her full dignity in the house- 
hold (18.167; cp Gen. 1643801/.}. Still worse was 
it for the husband to have no son; his house was 
threatened with extinction. In the last analysis the 
dread of childlessness had its root in ancestor worship ; 
the man who is childless will have no one to pay the 
needful dues to his manes after his death (cp ESCHA- 
TOLOGY, §5/.). This was often the true reason why 
a second wife or a concubine was taken, and it was 
the essential consideration in levirate marriages (see 
MARRIAGE, § 8, ESCHATOLOGY, § 6). 

It is remarkable in this connection that we have absolutely no 
instance of resort to the means that would appear to us the most 
obvious—the adoption of a child from without ; in Gen. 48 and 
parallel cases it is a son of the house-father, not an outsider, who 
is spoken of (see below, § 14). Theinheritance in the last resort 
fell to the slave, who had already been participator in the family 
worship, rather than to the mere outsider (Gen. 15 3). 

The desire was, in the first instance, for sons. Bp 
them alone is the family continued; daughters marry 
and go elsewhere. Sons alone, not daughters, keep up 
the family worship ; sons alone belong to the £ahaéd (see 
SYNAGOGUE), the aggregate of persons capable of bear- 
ingarms. The preference accorded to sons shows itself 
above all in the fact that they alone can inherit (see LAw 
AND JUSTICE, § 18). In all this we are dealing with 
views not specifically Israelite ; they are fully shared by 
the ancient Arabs. A much lower value was set on 
daughters; but it was not forgotten that a méhar could 
be demanded for them at their marriage, and nowhere 
in the OT is there any trace of the contempt for girls 
which characterises so many nations past and present. 

Amongst the ancient Arabs female infanticide seems to have 
been not very uncommon, the motives being not merely desire 
to he rid of the trouble of rearing female children, but also 
resentment against the disgrace of having become father of a 


dxughter (We. GG, 1893, p. 458). No such practice, as far as 
our records go, was known among the Hebrews. 


Any distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
children in the modern sense of these words was un- 
8, Legitimacy. known. Legitimacy depended, of 
course, on fatherhood, and amongst 
the Hebrews, as amongst the Arabs, the claims of the 
man will originally have rested not on the presumption of 
his paternity but on the fact that the mother was his 
property. Similarly, the children of the slave of the 
mistress belong to the mistress and are reckoned as hers, 
inasmuch as their mother belongs to her (Gen.161f 
301 7). At all events, wherever the paternity is certain 
all children are legitimate, those of the secondary as. 
much as of the principal wife; all are children of the- 
paterfamilias, and all, therefore, are capable of inheriting 
(Gen. 21 10). 

Even Jephthah, thongh (as son of a harlot) illegitimate in the 
strictest sense of the word, was brought up in his father's house 
along with the children born in wedlock, and if these afterwards 
drove him away it was a case of might against right (Judg. rf, 
cpw.7). No doubt the right to inherit may not, in such a ease, 
have been exactly the same as in the case of sons of a principal 
wife —in this respect mnch seems to have depended on the father's 
goodwill, and a definitely fixed usage cannot be discovered — but 
this does not alter the fact that the legitimacyof the children did 
not depend on the form of the marriage. 


In Ex.115 % we read of the ease with which, accord- 
ing to Shiphrah and Puah, the Hebrew women delivered 


%. Desire of 


9. Birth: themselves. Nevertheless the office of the 
° -4-.. midwife must have been an ancient one 
recognition, 


(Gen. 3517 8828 Ex.1lisf}. Stade has 
tried to make out (ZA TW 6143 f ['86]} that among the 
Hebrews the wife brought forth 'on the knees' of her 
husband ; but this is hardly likely. 

In Gen. 303 it is proposed that the handmaid bear ‘upon the 


knees' of her mistress so that the child may come to be regarded 
as the mistress's own. In this case it is easy to see how the 
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pe arose, and how the very expression became a synonym 

or peopaon. Custom and expression alike can have arisen only 
under the matriarchal system where a woman adopted, in other 
words, received into her kindred and clan, a child of really alien 
birth. The transference of the expression to denote adoption by 
the father represents, therefore,at best, only a secondary sense. 
Moreover, it is far from certain that the phrase has this meaning 
at all or that the symbolicalaction of placing the child upon the 
knee; at adoption on the father's part was actually used. There 
is No mention of it at the adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Gen. 48), and in Gen. 5023 the expression is very doubtful (see 
Holzinger, Com. ad loc.). 

From Job 312 all we can infer is that at that time the 
mother brought forth upon the knees of another person. 
This need not, however, have been the father; it may 
have been the midwife or some other female friend. In 
Jeremiah's time (Jer. 2015), at the birth of a child, the 
father was not present." Some interpreters have found 
in the passage already cited from Job an instance of a 
symbolical act analogous to that in use among the 
ancient Romans, whereby the father by raising the child 
from the ground signified that he recognised it and 
wished it to live; but if so it would be a reminiscence 
of an earlier custom of infanticide of which we have in 
the whole OT no further evidence even in the case of 
female children, not to speak of males (see above). 

The newly-born infant was bathed, salted, and 
swaddled (Ezek. 164). Theuse of salt in this connection 

seems to have been somewhat widely 
10, Infancy. diffused in the ancient East, and it is still 
kept up to the present day. The fellahin consider that 
it strengthens the child (ZDPV 463). This, we may 
be certain, was not the original reason for the custom ; 
doubtless it had a religious significance. The mother 
usually suckled her own children (Gen. 2171S. lar ft 
1K. 82x etc.), resort being had to a nurse (npyrn) only 


in exceptional cases (Gen. 2459 358), though afterwards 
this seems to have become the practice more and more 
among the wealthier classes (28.442 2K, 1l2, cp 
Ex. 29). Weaning was late. At present the child in 
Palestine is kept at the breast for two or three years, 
and the case was nearly the same in antiquity (cp 
2 Macc. 727; the Rabbins give two years). The wean- 
ing was made the occasion for a family festival, with 
sacrifices and joyous feasting (Gen. 218 7 S. 124). 

The birth of the child made the mother unclean. 
This idea was shared by practically all the nations of 
antiquity, and is held still by all nations 
living in a state of nature; we must 
not, therefore, in seeking to explain it, 
appeal to religious and ethical conceptions peculiar to 
the Hebrews or even to later Israel—as, for example, 
to the notion that the sexual life from first to last was 
sinful, defiling alike to body and soul. Just as little 
should we be justified in regarding the whole arrange- 
ment as 'a primitive quarantine, the first step towards 
a public hygiene’ (Ploss, Das Kind in Brauch u. Sitte 
der Vilker, 161). More probably the original idea was 
that the sickness of childbirth, like any other sickness, lay 
under the influence of certain demons, or that this, like 
other events in the sexual life, was under the protection 
of a special spirit (seeSta. G71 4837}. The conscious- 
ness of any such origin of the practice had, needless to 
say, become entirely obliterated before historical times. 

The priestly Jaw (Lev. 12) distinguished two degrees of un- 
cleanness, the first lasting (in the case of a boy) seven days, or 
(in that of a girl) fourteen days; the second lasting for other 
thirty-three days in the first case and sixty-six in the second— 
thus making total periods of forty and eighty days respectively. 
Only after the expiration of the term of uncleanness could the 
offering of purification be made. Though we have no evidence 
of such a graduation of periods for the older time, it is possible 
that the totals of forty and eighty days may go back to very 
ancientcustom. Amongst the Greeksalsothe woman was usually 
held to be unclean for forty days, and according to Zoroaster she 
had to live in a separate place for forty days and only after the 
lapse of another forty days might she resume the society of her 
husband. Among the ancient Arabs also the woman had to live 
for some time in a separate tent, and according to Islam she is 
unclean for forty days. That the uncleannessarising from child- 


birth lasts longer in the case of a girl than in that of a boy is 
also a widely diffused belief. The Greeks, for example, held 
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pregnancy in the first case to be more troublesome and birth 
more painful ; the purification after birth had to last only thirty 
days in case of a boy, hut forty-two in that of a girl (Hippocr. 
De nat, pueri, ed. Kiihn, 1392). See CLEAN, § 14. 

On circumcision and the naming of the child see 
CIRCUMCISION, § 7 ; NAME. 

Growing children were kept in the most rigorous sub- 
jection to their parents. Good morals forbade the 

P ti ; father to kill his child ; but otherwise his 
12. ripaees ba power over it was almost absolute. He 

AUCNOTIOY. could sell his daughters into marriage, 
and even into slavery, though not to foreigners (Ex. 
21 7f)- Disobedience to parents, or cursing them, was 
punishable with death (Ex. 2lis 17; cp for the later 
time Lev. 209 Prov. 2020 Mt. 154). Custom gave to 
the father the broad general right to put to death the 
worthless dissipated prodigal or heedless son, or the 
daughter who had gone astray (cp Gen. 3824). As the 
legal system developed, the father's right of personally 
punishing was transferred to the regular courts; but in 
substance this changed nothing ; on the complaint of the 
father the court would pronounce sentence of death. 
No limit of age at which the father's full power came to 
an end is ever mentioned. In practice, no doubt, it 
would terminate generally as soon as the son came to be 
independent and to have a house of his own. 

The children's upbringing was, in the first years of 
their life, the duty of the mother. Boys and girls re- 

. mained together in the harem (Prov. 
13. Education. 31 1). The girl continued there till her 
marriage; but boys comparatively soon passed under 
the superintendence and guidance of the father, or in 
the wealthier families were handed over to special 
guardians (Nu. 1112 Is. 4923 2 K.1015 2 Ch. 27 32, and 
perhaps 28,1225). Attention would of course be paid 
to their initiation intotheworship handed down from their 
ancestors (Ex. 138 Dt. 49 f: etc.). Hardly less im- 
portant was their practical instruction in the cultivation 
of the field and the vineyard, in the tending of cattle, 
or in the exercise of their father's trade. The wealthier 
classes also learned to read and write, arts which in 
Isaiah's time (probably even earlier) were, it would 
seem, fairly widely diffused (Is. 101981, cp Judg. 8x4). 
Of schools no mention is made in the OT; it was not 
till a much later date that education was systematized 
(see Jos. Ant. xv. 10s, and cp EpucaTION). 1. B. 

[We have now to refer to the act by which the privilege 

of virtual sonship was conferred on one who was not a 
. son by birth (cp above, § 7). Three 
14. Adoption. cases of ioral adoption may plaus- 
ibly be said to occur in the OT. One is the adoption 
of Moses by Pharaoh's daughter (Ex. 2x0}; a second, 
that of GENUBATH (g.v.} by an Egyptian or rather N. 
Arabian princess (1 Ki. 1120); a third, that of Esther 
by Mordecai her father's nephew (Esth. 27, i173). The 
first two, however, appear to be survivals of the 
matriarchal system among the Semites (Ex. 21-10 comes 
to us from a Semitic writer), and the third exhibits the 
influence of non-Semitic surroundings on a post-exilic 
Hebrew writer. 

In the Pauline epistles we meet five times with the 
technical legal term viofegia, (Gal.45 Rom. 815 23 94 
Eph.1s). Here, too, except in Eph. 15, we notice the 
influence of non-Semitic social usages — usages which in 
Galatians are probably of the Greek type, in Romans of 
the Roman type, while in Ephesians (see below) 
‘adoption’ seems to be used merely as a symbolic 
term, specially intelligible to Greek but by no means 
obscure to Jewish readers. Archzeologically, therefore, 
the passages in Galatians and Romans are the more 
interesting, but to rest in their archzeological aspects 
(on this subject see GALATIA, § 2z}) would show 
strange blindness to their highest significance. The 
writer of Galatians and Romans knows that ‘ all things 


are [his],' and scruples not to use law as an illustration 
of the highest truth. To faithful Christians he says 
that the 'spirit of adoption' is possessed already 
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(Roni. 8:5), but the ‘inheritance’ is ‘according 
to’ promise’ (Gal. 329}, and till the promise is fulfilled 
perfect happiness is impossible. Hence ‘adoption’ 
itself can be described as something for which we ‘ wait’; 
it will be enjoyed when the ‘ body,’ and with it the entire 
sympathising creation (¢.e., the whole world apart from 
man), is ‘delivered from the bondage of corruption’ 
(Rom. 821 23). Thus the ‘ spirit of adoption’ resembles 
the ‘ spirit of bondage’ in so far as it refers to the future, 
but differs from it in so far as its characteristic is, not 
fear, but sure confidence in God’s fatherly attitude 
towards us (Roni. 8 rs). Those who are ‘under the 
law’ are not properly ‘sons,‘but ‘servants’ (Gal. 47 7). 
It is true that in the context of this very passage (Gal. 
41-3) men in this position are likened to children under 
age; but children under age are virtually servants, and 
so may in some sense be ‘redeemed.’ The use of this 
term ‘redeem’ (é£aryopdoy) in Gal. 45 (cp 813} has 
been illustrated by the Roman practice in adoption, 
which was virtually a sale by the natural father, and a 
buying out by the new father. Apart, however, from 
the question whether the Greek or the Roman type of 
adoption is implied, we must not press the preposition, 
considering the late Greek tendency to use verbs 
compounded with prepositions without increase of 
meaning.! The last passage (Eph. 1j> is remark- 
able because ’adoption’ there appears to be closcly 
akin to moral and spiritual likeness to God; cp 
Jn. 112, where those who ‘ receive’ (¢.e., believe on) the 
eternal word (2.6, virtually Jesus Christ) are said to 
have ¢ authority’ (¢£ovelav} given them ‘to become sons 
of God.’ The next verse explains that such persons 
have been ‘begotten’ (RV™E:), not in the natural way, but 
‘of God.‘ The ‘adoption’ which is in the writer’s 
mind, though he does not use the term, is a recognition 
by God of a certain spiritual character in those who 
have ‘received’ Christ, and this must also be the idea 
of vloeoia in Eph. 15. 

We area long way here from the viobeoia of Rom. 94, where 
the ‘adoption’ is that referred to in Ex. 422, Hos, 11x, etc, 
Still the insistence of Hosea on the moral conditions of Israel's 
sonship (cp Lovincxinpnzss) shows that the ‘adoption’ of 
Israel intended by the OT writers is really a recognition of a 
degree of likeness to God in the Israelitish people. We are 
also still, separated by a considerable interval from the 
ecclesiastical use of viofegia recorded by Suicer (s.z.). 
Hesychius, says this writer, defines the term thus, dray tis 
Gerdy vidy AauBdvy, Kai 1d a&ycov Bdwricpa. Photius, too 
(£2. 97, ad Bastlinin Macedonent), makes a strong appeal to 
Basilius in the name of their old friendship and various other 
still more sacred things, last among which is‘ the bond by which 
the adoption,of the fair boy ( rod kaAod matdds vioderia) bound 
us together. The reference is to a child of Basilius whose 
sponsor Photius had been. vioGeota has become a synonym for 
baptism, for which we have a parallel in the phrase ‘the laver of 
regeneration’ in Tit. 35(RV¥™g.).j 

‘or the older literature see Ugolini, Thes. 30 ; Selden, Uror 
Ebraica, 1673; J.D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Recht, Il, ;Saal- 
: schiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 723 7. See also, 

16. Literature. besides the archzological handbooks : W. R. 


Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia (85), and ‘Animal Worship and Animal Tribes” etc., 
Journ. Phil., 975) ; Néldeke in ZDMG, 40148 #3 Wilken, 
Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabern (84); Chr. Stubbe, 
Die Eire i#2 A T (‘86) ; Wellhausen, ‘ Die Ehe bei den Arabern,’ 
GGN 1893, p. 431.- 5 Benzinger, art. ‘ Familie u. Ehe,’ in 
PREC): Simon, L’Education. des Enfants chez les anciens 
Juifs (79); Strassburger, Gesch. di Erziehung bei den 


Lsraeliten (85). 1 B., §§ 1-13,15; T.K.c.,§ 14. 


FAN (FPN, wdzreh, Is. 3024 Jer. 157, cp ‘fanners’ 
Jer. 512 AV RV™S:; TITYON Mt. 312 Lk, 317). See 
AGRICULTURE, § 9. 


FARTHING (accapion, Mt.1029 Lk.126 [Amer. 
RV ‘penny’]; KoApANTHC, Mt.526 Mk.1242). See 
Money. 


FASTING,” FASTS. 


1 Ramsay, Historical Commentary onthe Galatians, 337-344. 

® The fact that violent emotions such as anger, jealousy, or 
grief find one of their natural and appropriate expressio:is in 
abstinence from food @ S.17 2034 1 K.214/) need not he 
further dwelt on here. The present article deals with fasting in 
its religious aspects. 


Fasting (DIN, sam; later 
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vp) BY, ‘inndh néphes, see below, § 5),to the Hebrews, 
meant, as amongst other Orientals it 
still means, total abstinence from meat 

of fasts, and drink. Such abstinence lasted as a 
rule from sunrise to sunset, when it ended in a meal 
(cp ag., Judg. 2026 1 S.1424 28.112 335). When a 
fast of more days than one is spoken of (1 S. 81 13 seven 
days’ fast’) the expression is to be understood in the 
sense that meat and drink were taken each day after 
sundown just as at present in the Mohammedan fast of 
Ramadan. If, as in Esther 416, a prolonged fast 
extending over a specified number of days and nights 
is spoken of, this is to be regarded as exceptional. 
The weakened form of fasting which consists in ab- 
stinence from certain kinds of food and drink appears 
only as a development of later Judaism. Of Daniel we 
are told (Dan.102/) that he drank no wine, ate no 
flesh or dainty food, and abstained from anointing 
himself. It is a fast of this sort that we are to suppose 
in the case of Judith (Judith 86; see below, § 6). 
oa On the object of fasting the only express 

eee utterance of the OT occurs in 2 S.J222 : 

8: “While the child was yet alive, I fasted and 

wept, for methought, Who knows whether Yahwt will not have 

compassion upon me, that the child may live? But now he is 
dead, why should I fast? Can J bring him back again?” 

David is here said to have fasted in order to raise 
Yahwe’s pity, and so make him inclined to listen to his 
prayer (see below, § 3). 

We may well doubt, however, whether we have here 
the original meaning of the act of fasting. For we 
could not thus explain how fasting became one of the 
most prevalent and widely diffused of mourning customs ; 
the passage merely suggests the uselessness of fasting 
as an element of mourning for the dead. It was well, 
therefore, to try another explanation, and that of 
Robertson Smith (fel. Sem.@) 434) seems likely to be 
correct. This scholar points out that sacrifice, being 
essentially a sacrificial meal, needed to be carefully 
prepared for; this preparation was obtained by fasting. 

In addition to numerous parallels for such a preparation, he 
notices the fact that abstinence, though in another direction, 
was certainly a Bas Saale for eating of the consecrated bread 
and sacrificial aS. 24 5 {61 ran _This is of much weight. 
We must, it is true, concede that fasting is nowhere mentioned 
as one of the details of preparationfor a sacrifice,or ‘sanctifying 
oneself’ for a festal celebration. Rather is it represented every- 
where as a religious act of independent value. This, however, 

roves nothing against the possibility of such an origin of fast- 
ng ;it only shows that even in the earliest historical period the 
Hebrews had already lost this custom of fasting before sacrifice. 
And yet tag there may be a trace of the view of fasting 
which is here advocated in the reports in Exodus (3428 [J]; cp 
Dt. oo that Moses on Mount Sinai neither ate nor drank for 
forty days and after that received from God the tables of the 
law. Daniel, too, received his revelations after a long fast 
(Dan. 93 1027). 

The cases of Moses and Daniel prove that fasting 
was a means by which man was brought into such a 
condition that it was possible for God to have coni- 
munion with him. Perhaps also a similar thought 
underlies and has had an influence on the report that 
Elijah passed forty days and forty nights in Horeb 
without meat or drink (cp also the fasting of Jesus, 
Mt.42). Fasting in mourning for the dead is sufficiently 
esplained in the same way; the funeral meal is in its 
origin not different from a sacrificial meal, except in the 
fact that the offering is in the former case macle, not to 
Yahweé but to the deceased. 


Fasting in sign of mourning finds express mention in the OT 
only twice ; the men of Jabesh fast for Saul seven days a S. 
3113 1 Ch. 1012), and David and his people fast for Saul and 
Jonathan on the day of the arrival of the news of their death 
2 S.112). 2 S.1%21, however, warrants the conclusion that 
asting in mourning was a pretty general custom; David’s 
courtiers wonder that the king ceases to fast after the dcath of 
his child, since, in their view—z.¢., according to ordinarycustom. 
—that was the very time when he ought to have fasted. 

The explanation of the origin of fasting now given 
conics nowhere clearly to light in the OT; no con- 
sciousness of it remained, at least when the narratives 
came to be written. The custom itself, however, sur- 


1. Duration 
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yived like so many other mourning usages (such as 
rending of the garments) as a universally 
+2. Alour revalent expression of sorrow. 
dignificanica, Part expression ofsorrow.. 
Fasting, therefore, is frequently mentioned in 
this See S. In1 f 335 121620 1K.2127 Is. 585 Joel 


212 f Jonah3s5 f% Ezral06 Neh. 91 Dan.93 Esther43 1 Macc. 
347Judith 47386 5 cp Mourninc Customs). 


As we have seen already, fasting gradually came to 
have a significance that raised it above all other 
mourning customs, being considered as a specially 
efficacious means of influencing the deity—a pain which 
man brought upon himself and which must awaken the 
divine pity. Thus it falls into the same category as 
sacrifice proper, which also in process of time came 
to be regarded as a surrender of property—a gift made 
to God (Jer.14x2}. The suppliant fasted in order to 
give special emphasis to his prayer. Of course it is 
always some impending or actually present calamity 
which is the occasion of the act; there can be no 
fasting in times of prosperity, least of all on festivals 
(Judith 86). How deeply rooted was this conception of 
the purpose of fasting can be seen from 2 S.1216 #, 
where David is represented as holding fasting to be 
useless except where it reinforces a prayer ; or from 
Is. 583 (post-exilic), where the people think that they 
have just canse for complaint because Yahwé pays no 
heed to their fasting. 

In practice, of course, there were all kinds of 
4. Occasions occasions for fasting, and these remained 

for fastin the same, though the frequency of fasting 

SB varied (see below). 

(a)Private,—Like David (2 S. 1216 #), the pious Israelite 
fasted when his friends were sick (Ps.8513). Ahab fasted, and 
not in vain, when Elijah predicted his downfall ct K. 2127, 7-); 
Nehemiah bewails with fasting the sad condition of the Jews in 
Jerusalem (Neh. 14) 5; Ezra and his companions, before their 
journey to Palestine, fast in order to secure the divine protection 
(Ezra 8 21), and Esther does the same before her perilous visit to 
the king (Esth. 416). 

(4) Pxélie,—In cases of public danger or disaster such as a 
plague of locusts (Joel 113A), or a reverse in war (Judg. 2026 
2 Ch. 203 1 Macc. 347), the entire community or people fasted. 
It is true, the “passages cited are all post-exilic; but such 
passages as 1 K. 219 Is. 1136 (®), fer. 366 & show that 
public fasts were known also in the older period (see below). 

The idea of exciting the compassion of Yahwé by 
such self-mortificationhad at first, as we might expect, 
5. Spiritual a very realistic form. The deity, it was 
ee tion thought, could not bear to look on while 

P * his servant had such acute suffering; 
he became a fellow-sufferer and was moved to com- 
passion. With the spiritualising of the conception of 
God there came a gradual refinement of this idea. 
Fasting was no longer a self-inflicted chastisement, but 
a humbling of oneself before God ; thus the act assumed 
a spiritual complexion. 

When this change of view came ahout, we know not 5; a 
notable saying in one of the Elijah-narratives marks it as 
already complete. ‘Seest thou, says Yahwé to Elijah, ‘how 
Ahab has humbled himself before me? Because he has humbled 
himself before me, I will not bring the disaster in his days,’ ete. 
a K. 2129; cp also Dt. 83). In this connection a heightened 
interest attaches to the remark that the ancient expression 


mix, sé, after the exile is pushed into the hackground by 
another, not known to have been used in pre-exilic times 


wpa may, ‘72a mephe§, ‘to humble, or mortify oneself’ ¢.g¢., 
Lev. 16 29 31 Nu, 2971s. 58 35, and often, and, with the addition 
of Di¥2 1 dassdnz, PS.3513). The derivative M3yn, fa‘dnidh, is 
a very frequent word for fasting in the post-biblical literature. 

All this makes it easy to understand the close relation 
of fasting and penitence. Great calamities were 
always regarded as manifestations of the divine anger, 
and supplication for their removal involved as a matter 
of course the penitent confession of guilt. In particular, 
general and public fasts must early have assumed the 
character of days of penitence. 

This seems to he the only satisfactory explanation of 1 K. 


219/-, and may be safely assumed for the fast days of Jeremiah’s 
time (Jer.8669). Fasting is expressly associated with a con- 


fession of sin in the following passages (post-exilic):—1 S$, ?6 


f [According to Che. Ps.(2), ad Zoc., pyy3 is an interpolation 
suggested possibly by 6910[11].] 
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Neh. 91 Joel 212 F7 ; similarly the great day of atonement is at 
the same time a fast day (Lev. 1629 32). 


It was in the period immediately before the exile that 

fasting began to acquire special importance. It was 

* - one of the expedients to which the 
Jewish people resorted for averting the 
dreaded calamity; the opinion that it 
had any intrinsic value is combated by Jeremiah (Jer. 
1412). The popular estimation of it went on increasing 
during and after the exile. This may be ascribed, 
partly at least, to a feeling of the need of religions 
exercises to take the place of the suspended temple 
services. The post-exilic differs from the pre-exilic 
period not only in the increased frequency of fasting, 
but still more in the adoption of this usage as one of 
those universally practised religious exercises which 
needed no extraordinary or specially definite occasion. 
This deprives fasting of much of its religions value. It 
becomes simply, at least in the eyes of the multitude, a 
meritorious work. Against this view the later prophets 
struggled (Is.583 % Zech.7s5 f.); but in vain. The 
picture of Judith (84 #7) fasting every day ‘except the 
eves of the sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the eves of 
the new moons, and the new moons, and the feasts and 
joyful days of the house of Israel’ shows us the ideal of 
piety prevalent in the later period. Fasting and prayer 
now becomes a constant combination of words (Judith 
491x Tobitl28 Ecclns.8426 Lk.237). The special 
days of the week devoted to public or private fasting. 
were the second and the fifth (Monday and Thursday); 
very pious persons fasted on these days all the year 
through (Lk. 1812 ; Za‘dxith, 12a). It was forbidden to 
fast on Sabbaths, new moons, and feast days (also on 
the eves ; see Judith 86, as above). Two degrees of 
fasting were distinguished. The less stringent form 
required abstinence from food and drink between 
sunrise and sunset; in the stricter, the fast lasted 
twenty-four hours, and abstinence from washing, anoint- 
ing, sleep, and work, were added. 

Public fasting too became much more frequent in 
post-exilic times. During the exile had arisen the custom 
of observing four yearly fast-days to commemorate 
the calamities of Jerusalem. That of the fourth month 
had reference to the capture of the city by the Chaldzeans 
(Jer. 526), that of the fifth to the destruction of the- 
city and temple (Jer.5212 7), that of the seventh to the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer.411), that of the tenth to 
the commencement of the siege (Jer.524). These fast- 
days were not taken into the law, and disappeared after 
the time of Zechariah. They were revived after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; according to 
Dalman, however (PRE®)7 16 7), in Palestine only the 
ninth of the fifth month (Ab) was observed in coni- 
memoration of the destruction of Jerusalem first by the 
Chaldeans and afterwards by the Romans, both of 
which events, according to Josephus (B/ vi. 58), happened 
on the same day of the year. In Babylonia the other: 
three anniversaries also were permanent public fast days. 
The law itself enjoins rigorous fasting for the great day 
of atonement only (see ATONEMENT, DAY OF). On the. 
(very late) fast of the thirteenth of Adar, which professed 
to commemorate the counsel of Haman that all the Jews. 
shonld be put to death, see PURIM. 

Over add above these regular public fasts it was 
competent for the community at any time of trouble or 
distress to enjoin a fast. Special public fasts of this. 
kind were very common. Among such occasions one 
of the most frequent was the failure of the autumn rains. 
If by new moon of Chisleu no rain had fallen, three fast 
days were held; if the drought still continued, the fasts. 
were renewed and intensified. 

Keil, Hands, d. Bibl, Arch. 353 f. ; Nowack, HA 2270; 
Benzinger, HA 165, 484, 4773 art. ‘Fasten’ in Riehm’s 72, 

‘ and Buhl in PRE) 5 768 #5 Smend AT Rel. 

Literature. Gesch.() 142, 319 ; WRS Red, Sem.(2) 433 6 
Schiirer, G/V() 2 4894 5 Dalman, art. ‘Gottes-. 
dienst, Synagogaler’ in PR £@) 7 16 7 
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FAT 


FAT (Sam), Ex. 2913. See Foop, § 10, LIVER, 
SACRIFICE. 


FATE. See FORTUNE AND DESTINY. 


FATHER (38, etymologyunknown; tratHp) We 
shall treat this subject here only in so far as it can be 
treated independently of ‘sonship’ (see Son). The 


following are special uses of the term ‘ father.’ 

(1) A title of respect, 1S, 2414 (David calls Saul ‘my father’). 
(2) A near or distant ancestor ¢.g., Gen. 2813 (Abraham the 
‘father’ of Jacob); Dt. 26 5 and Is. 4327 (the patriarch Jacob) ; 
Mt. 39 Jn. 856 (Abraham); Lk. 132 (David). So especially in 
the plural : Ex.313 1K. S8ar Mt. 2330 Jn. 420 63r 1 Cor. 101. 
Cp WRS Kin. 117 

Usage naturally permitted the same word to be used 
of the ancestors of a tribe and of those of an individual, 
for the tribe was viewed as an organism (see GENE- 
ALOGIES i., §2 ; GOVERNMENT, § 2). For ‘father’s’ or 
‘fathers’ house’ (3¥ ma, max m3), cp FAMILY, § 2. 

(3) The reputed founder of a city, Gen. 3319 1 Ch. 251, 44 


etc.; or (4) of a guild or class o men, Gen. 420 f. ®) An 
honorific title of priests, Judg. 1710; or (6) prophets, 2K. 212 


513 Gar 131431 or (7) teachers, Mt. 239 (cpin later times, Abha 
Shaul, Ahba Eleazar). (8) An official title of the chief adminis- 
trater or vizier, Gen. 458,2 aa also Is. 2221 (Duhm); cp 
@’s addition to Esth, 313, andthecommentators on 1 Macc. 11 32. 

In Is. 95 [6] 37°38 (see ABIHUD) we should perhaps 


read 7i1 ‘ax, ‘glorious father’ (z.¢., governor), parallel 
to aiby) %» ‘prosperous prince’; but (bynw) aN 
* Mighty one (of Israel)” is much better (for details see 
Che. in Crit. Bid.). The difficulties of all the ordinary 
explanations of MT may be seen from the commentaries 
(e.g., Del. and Duhm). 

(9) Applied to Yahwé as the creator or producer of the people 
of Israel, of mankind in general, and of all natural phenomena, 
Dt. 326 Is. 6316 648[7} Mal. 210 Job38 2. Tg. renders Is. 
63 16 647 paraphrastically, ‘ thou whose compassion for us is as 
great as that ofa father for children? 

Note also the use of 6 warip, ‘the Father,’ as a title 
of God in Acts 17(6 marvp alone), Mt. 1127 2436 2819 
and || passages, where 6 rarjp and 6 vids occur together ; 
6 warjp=ABBA [g.v.]. Onthe other N T phrases, ‘ my 
Father,’ ’your Father,’ sometimes with the addition of 
’>who is in heaven,’ also ‘our Father who is in heaven,’ 
and on the whole conception of ‘ the heavenly Father,’ 
see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 1150-162. 


FATHOM (opryia; Acts 2728). 
AND MEASURES. 


FATLING, an animal fattened for slaughter; see 
CATTLE, § s. 

In EV it represents a) pnp, wéhine, Ps.6615+, for which 
read B'N"ID, so Che. on Is. 517, SBOT ‘Isa.’ Heb. 83; (2) 
ND, 777, 2S. 613, etc., see CATTLE, § 2 (5), and cp yy, 
bdr?, Ezek.343 RV 3(3) pynyp, 15.159, for which p»ypg3; 
hassménim, should be read; see Dr. ad loc, 33 (4) ener 
Mt. 224=qerevtd of LXX. 

FAUCHION (akinakHc), Judithi36 169 AV, RV 
SCIMITAR. See WEAPONS. 


FAWN (029, Cant. 45 73[4] RV) ; see RoE, 3. 


FEASTS 


Minor feasts (§ 8). 
Changes (§§ 9-12). 
. Later additions (§ 13.7). 
Literature(§ 15). 


See WEIGHTS 


Character (§ », 
Earlier ae es ($5 2-8). 
Tone (§ 6). 


Amongst the ancient Hebrews, as amongst all other 
ancient peoples, there was no distinction between 
1. Thei ial religious and secular feasts; there was 

: eir social 14 feast without a sacrifice, and there 
character. 


was no sacrifice that was not a feast. 
1 Tg. substitutes +3 for ‘ax where Israelites, and “73 where 
non-Israelites are the speakers. . 
2 Onk. renders ‘Abrech (Gen. 4143). “fatherof the king.’ 
however, JOSEPH ii., $6. 


3 EV might suggest the reading D°35¥D, cp Neh. 810. 

4 [‘Feast.’ For nnn, ond (Eccles. 10 19 cp Dan 5 », 
opty, etc., see MEALS : for ayip (cp 2Ch.3022 Lam.2-), see 
ASSEMBLY, 23 and for an, see below, §§ 4, 6, 9, 113 Cp 
Dance, § 3.] 


See, 
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Nor was there any sharp line of demarcation, as there 
is amongst modern nations, between social and religious 
life ; religious observances formed one department of 
social duty. A close bond of union and of intercourse, 
originally conceived as physical, connected the members 
of a clan with their god. If the clan was celebrating a 
joyful festival, their god must participate init. For the 
Israelitish nomads in particular, no festival was complete 
without the eating of meat, whilst the slaughtering of an 
animal for food was always at the same time a sacrifice. 
On the other hand, a sacrifice in the most ancient 
periods had, as a rule, the character of a public feast. 
The deity stood in direct relation not so much to the 
individual man as to the clan or tribe as a whole. Ac- 
cordingly, sacrifice was originally an affair of the clan. 
Sacrifices offered by a private individual were the exception, 
and even in later times they betray something of the character 
of a public feast, inasmuch as the members of the same tribe 
were always welcome as guests. ‘Even a private offering was 
not complete without guests and the surplus of sacrificialflesh 
was not sold hut distributed with an open hand’ (WRS Feé. 
Sent.2) 264). 
We find only a few traces in the OT of regularly 
recurring feasts celebrated by the Hebrews in their 
nomadic state before the immigration into 
2, In the The three great annual feasts, so 
nstageic FrABBPEne at a later date,—Massoth, Pente- 
cost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, — are the 
festivals of an agricultural people, which were first 
adopted by the Hebrews in Canaan. On the other 
hand, one portion of the Feast of Massoth—the Pass- 
over—goes back to the nomadic life of the Hebrews. 
Even Jewish tradition has preserved the correct view, 
that the foundation of the Passover is earlier than the 
Exodus — that even before Moses the Hebraic pastoral 
tribes were accustomed to celebrate a spring festival 
with offerings from their herds (Ex.7 16 1024 7, etc.). 
This is confirmed by the fact that the ancient Arabians 
also observed a similar festival in the spring. The old 
Hebrew feast, however, like that of the Arabians, had 
not the same meaning as the later Passover, which 
represented the offering of the tribute due to the deity 
from the herd. The peculiar ritual of the Passover 
points more particularly to the view that the feast, like 
all sacrifices, was originally intended, by means of the’ 
sacramental acts of eating the sacrificial meat and 
partaking of the blood of the victim, to strengthen the 
union of the members of the tribe both with each other 
and with the deity. In this way they thought to insure 
themselves against every harm and danger. Besides 
the feast of Passover, the festival of the New Moon 
also appears to go back to a period before the 
conquest of Canaan : it was originally simply astro- 
nomical and quite unconnected with agriculture. Its 
wide prevalence among the Semites, its great im- 
portance, and above all, its connection with the 
ancient family sacrifices (1S.20 3.f.), speak for its high 
antiquity. The Sabbath, on the other hand, may very 
probably have had its origin in agriculture. A _ third 
feast, which the Hebrews may have brought over with 
them from their nomadic life, is the feast of sheep- 
shearing (1 S.2522S. 1323 ; cpGen. 3812). See further, 
PASSOVER, PENTECOST, SABBATH, TABERNACLES. 
The introduction of the worship of YahwB among all 
the Hebrew tribes, so far as we can judge from the 


oldest sources, appears to have altered 
settied iter in the character of these feasts only in so 
Canaan. 


far that they were now all celebrated 

in honour of the common God YahwB, 
and no longer of the several tribal deities. Very import- 
ant, on the other hand, were the alterations in these, as 
in other departments of religion, brought about by the 
settlement in the land of Canaan. Those feasts which 
were connected with pastoral life immediately fell very 
decidedly into the background. 


The feast of sheep-shearing, for example, was important only 
for those districts of the country in which the nature of the land 
made cattle-breeding play an important part—e.g., inthe S. of 
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Canaan. There it retained its position as a local feast down to 
the time of the kings (18, 252 28, 1323) 5 but as early as the 
oldest legislation it was no longer reckoned as one of the universal 
feasts. The same thing seems to have happened in the case of 
the Passover. This feast also fell very decidedly into the 
background and was subordinated to the countryman's spring- 
festival, the offering of the first-fruits of the harvest; and in the 
earliest legislation relating to feasts it is not counted as an 
independent feast at all (in Ex.3425 the name désa/ is a later 
insertion). Probably in particular districts, where there was 
little cattle-breediug, it fell out of observance entirely (cp 
2K.232r #%). Where it was celebrated it coalesced more and 
more with the feast of the beginning of harvest, as migat 
easily happen since both harvests fell approximately about the 
same time. Lastly, the feast of the New Moon retained its 
high position among feasts in popular usage (x S.204 7 Am. 85 
Hos. 213 [x1] Is. 113); but this feast also is entirely, and, it 
appears, purposely ignored in the legislation. 

When the Israelites became settled. the old feasts 
were displaced by a new cycle closely connected with 

. agriculture.. In the spring ‘ when the 
sickle is first put to the corn’ (Dt. 
169), the first-fruits of the new crop 
were offered at the feast of ‘unleavened bread’ (Zag 
ham-massoth, nixon in). Seven weeks later the ‘ feast of 
weeks’ or ‘harvest-feast’ (niyau an, Zag Saba ‘éth or in 
spn, hag hak-kisir : Ex. 3422 2316) marked the end 
of the harvest. * Between these two feasts was contained 
a great seven-weelcs' harvest-festival (Is.92 [3]). The 
end of the cycle of feasts in the autumn was marked 
by the feast of Tabernacles, termed in the old legislation 
* the feast of ingathering at the year's end” (q:ONA I, 
hag h@dsiph: Ex. 3422 2316). In the old law of 
feasts all three stood side by side as of equal 
authority and importance, all requiring a visit to the 
sanctuary. This can hardly have been the case in 
practice. At all events the historical books only testify 
to the autumn feast (Judg.927 1 S.1lzr f 1 K.1232 
638). It is called merely ‘the feast' or ‘the feast of 
VYahwé’ (inn, Aehag, or ma in, Zag Yahwe 21 K.82 
1232 Judg. 2119 Lev. 233941 Ezek. 45 25 Neh. 8 14 
Zech. 14136 #). Its pre-eminence over the other 
feasts is easily intelligible: it was the concluding 
festival of thanksgiving for the whole of the harvest. 
The spring feasts, however, also came into existence 
fairly early, alongside of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
as is proved by the law and also by Isaiah (92291 
etc. ). The other feasts, as Wellhausen remarks 
(Prol.@) 94), were celebrated only in local circles, at 
home and not at the famous sanctuaries. 

The harvest feasts were connected with the land of 
Canaan. Nothing exhibits more clearly than this fact 
the natural foundation of the ancient religious beliefs and 
observances of Israel. These feasts were connected, not 
with historical acts of deliverance by Yahwé, but with 
the products of the earth, which were Yahwe’s gifts. 
Hence it clearly follows that they cannot have had 
their origin with a nomadic people of the desert, 
but must have sprung up in the country itself. We 
shall not he wrong in assuming that they were originally 
Canaanite feasts, which in common with so many other 
portions of the Israelitish worship of Baal were sub- 
sequently transferred to YahwB. 

There is direct evidence for the Canaanite origin of the 
autumn feast: every autumn the citizens of Shechem celebrated 
their feast of Azddiline (Judg. 927). The rites of this festival 
were in themselves neither gentile nor Israelitixh : they only 
became one or the other when they were connected with a 
definite deity. The Canaanites regarded their god as lord of 
the country and the dispenser of its fruits, and accordingly gave 
him the tribute doe therefrom. For the Israelites, Yahwé was 
the 'Baal' of Canaan, to whom they owed their country and all 
that it contained; accordingly they kept the feasts in his 
honour. 

The attitude of mind which dominated these agri- 
cultural festivals has thus already been indicated : the 

5. Viewed festal gifts and sacrifices were the tribute 

ag tribute owed and paid to the lord of the country. 

* Robertson Smith (el. Sem.@) 111 7. 244 

458 7) has conclusively proved that this was not the 
genuine Semitic conception of sacrifices and feasts. 
Nevertheless it was a conception that was continually 


Rapama 


agricaftural, 
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coming more and more into prominence. Even the 
old legislation extended the demand for tribute to the 
increase of the flock, and required that the first-born of 
cattle should be sacrificed on the eighth day after birth 
(Ex.3419 2229). Further, after this conception had 
once become prominent, the Passover also was conformed 
to it, although its peculiar ritual was entirely contrary 
thereto. In Ex.1] and 12 the narrative of JE is based 
on the conception that Yahwé took the first-born of 
men and cattle ainong the Egyptians as a compensation, 
because Pharaoh had not allowed the Israelites to 
sacrifice the firstlings of their cattle due to Yahwé. 
Hence the conception of a tribute from the herd had 
already found its way into the feast in ancient 
times, and this moclification of the old feast may 
have considerably aided its coalescence with the feast of 
Mass6th. The firstlings of the flock corresponded to 
the first-fruits of the field; the essence or foundation of 
either feast was now the same. Still it must be noticed, 
in contrast with the law in Deuteronomy, that the 
amount of the gifts was left to the freewill of the giver. 
Tithe was first required in Deuteronomy (cpTAXATION) ; 
before that nothing was specifically required except the 
firstborn. Further, in contrast to the festal ordinance 
of the Priestly Code, in ancient times and down to 
Deuteronomy the offerings and tributes coincide with 
each other. Nothing is said of any other offerings at 
the feasts except those which consisted of the tribute. 

Corresponding to this natural foundation of the whole 
religion, an entirely cheerful tone characterises all 

Thei the feasts. 'Thou shalt rejoice before 
_ 6 Their yonwe’ is continually repeated in D. 
Joyousness. The main feature of the festivals was 
unquestionably the joyous sacrificial meal; that this 
was not always particularly solemn is proved by Eli's 
suspicion about Hannah (i S. 114 cp Am. 28 Is. 287 7). 
Dancing and processions also formed a not unimportant 
part of the festival, as is indicated by the name gn (Zag) 
(see DANCE, 8§ 3, § 7). At the autumn feast in the 
vineyards of Shiloh the young maidens performed 
choral dances (Jndg.2l19 #7). Nowhere else is it more 
clearly seen that the key-notc of the picty of the earlier 
Israclites was a feeling of joyful security. The ancient 
Israelite was contented with his God, and knew that 
his God was contented with him. This was attested to 
him by the gifts of the field and of the flock, by the 
prosperity of the community. On the other hand, the 
misfortune of a single individual could not come into 
account when compared with the wellbeing of the 
community as awhole. Thus there could not have been 
any permanent feeling of a need for atonement — apart 
from exceptional manifestations of divine wrath in the 
shape of drought, pestilence, or other national calamities ; 
much less could there have been room for regular 
festivals of atonement. 

The important part played by the feasts in the religion 
of ancient Israel is best seen from the representations of 
Amos, Hosea, and _ Isaiah. These 
prophets give the impression that the 
entire religious observances of the 
nation were contained in these feasts. Special cases 
apart, the individual Israelite saved up his offering for 
these feasts (1 S. 1 32z), ‘ satisfying the religious feelings 
in the interval by vows to he discharged when the 
festal season came round’ (2el. Sem.@) 254). Were 
the feasts allowed to drop, the whole of the divine 
worship would fall with them; this it is that gives 
the prophetic threat of exile its sting (Hos.213 [zr] 
& 91-6 Is. 3297). On this account a high estimate 
must also be set upon the influence of these feasts 
on the religious and national development of the 
people. Such feasts were continually reviving not 
only the religious life but also, and at the same time, 
the national feeling. If the pilgrims from the different 
tribes coming in this way from far and near to a famous 
sanctuary found themselves united in common festal 


7. Place in 
religious life. 
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rejoicings and common thanksgivings to Yahwe, these 
meetings must have continually given fresh strength 
to the feeling of unity, which in Israel rested mainly on 
the basis of the common religion. The feasts brought 
home to each man's consciousness the fact that all 
Israel owed the produce of its land to one God. 
Besides this, various kinds of business and of trade no 
doubt attached themselves to these feasts (Dt. 3318 #), 
as was the case among the ancient Arabians. On the 
other hand it is most important to observe — and this 
makes a substantial difference between the early feasts 
and those of the period after the Exile—that in ancient 
times there is no one vast and united festal community 
that offers its common sacrifices, but the separate 
sacrificial communities, households and families, unite 
for the sacrificial meal (cp 1 S. 1). 

The three great annual festivals were not the only feasts of the 

ancient Israelites. Even the old law of feasts (Ex. 2312) recog- 
7 nised the Sabbath as a day of rest from the busy 
8. Minor toil of the working days, and also as a day of glad 
feasts. and joyful festivity (cp Hos. 213(r1] 2 K. 423 
etc.). It has already been mentioned that the 
feast of the New Moon was celebrated universally, the passover 
and the feast of sheep-shearing in particular districts. merely 
local importance also attached to the feast which the daughters 
of Israel celebrated in memory of Jephthah's ill-fated daughter 
(Judg. 1140), a festival the original significance of which is 
obscure (see JEPHTHAH, § 6). The local cults up and down the 
country may have shown many instances of similar feasts 
celebrated in memory of some historical or legendary event. 

The introduction of Deuteronomy as the law of the 
state in the time of Josiah gave the impulse to a 

complete transformation of the ancient 
9. Deutero- The author of D himself, it is 

: easts. 3 : 

nomic laws. feast neither intended nor was conscious 
of any such revolution. His injunction to celebrate 
all feasts in Jerusalem is designed to effect an altera- 
tion only in form, leaving the substance of the feasts 
untouched. Apart from this one requirement, D's 
attitude towards the ancient religious customs is 
throughout conservative. Like the old law of feasts, 
it ignores the new moon, and leaves the Sabbath 
what it had been hitherto, a day of rejoicing and 
gladness. Nor does it interfere with the three great 
feasts, at which all had to appear before YahwB. 
Their connection with agriculture remains undis- 
turbed, except.in the case of the feast of Passover 
(see below). On account of this connection also, 
no alteration was made in the manner of determin- 
ing the dates of the feasts (Dt. 16913) which had 
hitherto prevailed, though this was really demanded by 
their centralisation. The feast of weeks and _ the 
autumn feast continued to be as before the cheerful 
festivals, at which men ate and drank and made merry 
before Yahwé (Dt.1218 1426 161114 2611). The 
celebration of the feast consisted, as hitherto, solely in 
the offering up of the first-fruits of the earth and the 
firstlings of the flock. D goes beyond the old legislation 
in fixing the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles to 
last for seven days, and Pentecost for one day : this 
however is hardly to be considered as an innovation, 
but rather as fixing the custom that had developed 
itself in the course of time. 

Nor is there any real innovation in the fact that D employs 
fresh names ; besides Massath it uses the designation Pésak 
(nop, gésa#, Dt. 161% 16); for the autumn feast it employs the 
designation Zag hassukkéth, nizon in, ‘feast of tabernacles' (Dt. 


1613 %).. The latter isto be traced simply to the old custom. 
(Is. of living out in the gardens and vineyards in huts made 
of boughs during the vintage and olive-gathering. In the 
spring feast, however, we meet for the first time, at all events 
in D, the completed combination of the Passover and Massoth 
(46 1), but in all probability it had already by degrees become fully 
established as a religiouscustom (see above, § 5). Theconnection 
of this feast with the Exodus also, the most important alteration 
in D (see below), finds at least some countenance in the old 
tradition (Ex. 1234 39) according to which the Israelites at their 
exodus had no time to provide themselves with provisions for 
thejourney, but were obliged to take awaythe doughunleavened 
and to make themselves cakes of it. On the other hand, the 
loss of the ritual peculiar to the passover appears to be an 
innovation (Dt. 161%); this it is to be explained as a necessary 
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consequence of its being celebrated no longer at home but in 
the temple at Jerusalem. 
Although D thus spared the ancient religious customs 
in as far as this could be done consistently with 
its fundamental idea of the centraliza- 
Freee decd tion of religious observances, it was 
everopmenus. eventually inevitable that this centraliza- 
tion should carry with it a train of consequences which 
the author of Deuteronomy had never thought of. 
The immediate result of the transference of the cultus 
to Jerusalem was the detachment of the feast from its 
natural basis. The common celebration of the feast on 
one day, which certainly was not originally required to 
be the same every year, severed its close connection 
with the harvest, since the latter in the various districts, 
differing so widely in climate, could not have been fixed 
in advance for one particular date. The ancient in- 
terpretation of the feast was gradually lost sight of by 
explanations (already begun in D) from historical events 
(above, § 9). ‘History is not, like the harvest, an 
experience of the separate households, but rather an 
experience of the nation as a whole’ (We. Pyol. ror). 
Further, if the feasts lost their individual character in 
this way, and gradually became days of commemoration 
of events in the religious history of the nation, there 
was no longer any reason for their retaining any peculiar 
ritual. The characteristic sacrifice of the firstlings, 
which moreover became impossible at the central 
sanctuary (as is already recognised in Dt. 14 24-26), 
came to be unnecessary, and could give place to the 
regular sacrificialservice. With all this, and particularly 
with the decay of the old festival customs, disappeared 
also the old feeling in connection with them. 


To celebrate a feast at the beginning and the end of harvest 
at home in the narrow circle of a sacrificial society, and there to 
eat the first-fruits before Yahwé, was a very different thing 
from the head of the family's taking with him to Jerusalem the 
proper tribute in money or in kind, there to deliver it at the 
temple, orto barter it for the things necessary for a sacrificial 
meal—a proceeding that has to be permitted as early as D 
(Dt. 14242. In Jerusalem a sacrificial meal properly so 
called was no longer possible; only in the rarest cases could the 

ilgrim to afeast at Jerusalem have around him there his family, 
bis relatives, and his friends, and all who formed the smali 
religious society at home and at the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country (1 S.1).. He himself wascompletely lost in the vast 
national assembly of persons otherwise strangers to him. Thus 
the joyous character of the ancient nature-festival gave place 
to the seriousness suitable to days of commemoration of epochs 
in the Felgious history of the people, and nothing further 
prevented the attitude of mind that later dominated the whole 
divine service— penitent consciousness of sin—from making its 
way into the feast also. 

The legislation in P boldly carried out these con- 
sequences to their last results. The feasts were 

unalterably fixed by month and day 

11, ‘The (Lev. 285 7 Nu. 28 f). The new 
Prithti} baw. moon, as all the feasts were thus 
regulated by reference to it, acquired a new importance, 
and was itself also accordingly adopted into the cycle 
of feasts (Nu.281z 77). The Sabbath rest, from being 
recreation after labour, became inactivity pure and 
simple, and thus from being a pleasure became an 
ascetic service (Ex1627 7 8112 7% etc., see SABBATH). 
The Exile more than anything else contributed to the 
increase of its importance ; after the sacrificial service 
had fallen out of use, the Sabbath and circumcision 
remained the two sole ‘ signs of the covenant’ (Ex. 3113 
cp Neh. 1030). A further extension of the sabbatical 
scheme led to the institution af the sabbatical year and 
of the year of Jubilee, which must be held to have been 
purely theoretical developments of the idea of the 
Sabbath, quite incapable of realisation in practice. 
The transformation of nature-festivals into festivals of 
religious history had not yet been achieved in the case 
of the feast of Pentecost, which therefore, on this 
account, was treated as more or less of secondary 
importance; only one day was given to it, whilst the 
Passover and the feast of Tabernacles had eight (Lev. 
2316 f. Nu. 2826 %), The feast of Tabernacles was 
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now interpreted as commemorating the fact that the 
Israelites dwelt in tents in the wilderness ; there was no 
longer any word about the first-fruits of the harvest 
(Lev. 2333 # 39 # Num. 2912). ‘In the case of the 
Passover this tendency actually went so far that the 
festival came to be not merely the echo of a divine act 
of deliverance, but itself such an act 5; it was now 
explained as instituted before the Exodus in order that 
Yahwe might spare the firstborn of the Israelites, not 
because he had spared them (Ex. 121-20). Finally, two 
new feast-days of purely ecclesiastical significance were 
introduced : the ecclesiastical new year and the feast of 
atonement on the 1st and roth days respectively of the 
7th month, that is, immediately before the feast of 
Tabernacles. That these feasts, of so wholly different 
a character, should have been placed on a level with 
the others shows in a striking manner how completely 
the meaning of the old feasts had faded out of memory. 
It is easy to_ understand that the transformation of these 
haggine (dances) into feasts of atonement was never compleey 
carried out, and therefore for the new and altered time a speci: 
feast of atonement came to be required. None the less the 
ritual of the several feasts betrays that all alike were reduced 
to the condition of purely ecclesiastical services. Only the 
Passover must, in_ accordance with its new interpretation, have 
the ancient rite of the sprinkling with blood restored to it (Ex. 
121), however ill-suited to the new conditions. The ritual 
of the other feastswas perfectly uniform 2a wearisome monoton 
of countless burnt-offerings and sin-offerings combined wii 
Sabbath rest and vast gatherings at the omar (Nu. 28 7). 
Besides, these offeringsare not, as formerly, voluntary gifts, 
but legally fixed dues paid by the community at large in which 
the individual has no direct share, but which are efficacious, 
ex opere operate, as acts of the priest, for the benefit of the whole. 
So far as the old feasts had any further development 
at all in the later times after the Exile, this took place 
absolutely on the lines laid down by 
eri sepepn P. This is particularly obvious in the 
MOCINCALOLS. Case of the Sabbath and of the feast of 
Pentecost. The idea of the Sabbath embodied in P 
became ever more predominant, and led to anumber of 
statutory regulations, which prescribed down to the 
minutest detail what was to be doneand what left undone 
on the Sabbath. Moreover, just as P had already 
transferred the idea of the Sabbath to the other feasts 
also, so strict Sabbath rest came more and more to be 
an essential part of all festivals. The feast of Pentecost 
became — after the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
temple —a feast of commemoration of the giving of the 
Taw on Sinai, thus completing the process of trans- 
formation of the nature-feasts that has been already 
indicated. In other respects the work of later Judaism 
was in the main confined to minute elaboration of the 
ritual of the feasts. In this respect alone did the law 
still admit (and require) any supplement. The rise of 
a double Celebration of the principal feast-days (with 
the exception of the day of ATONEMENT) among the 
Jews of the Diaspora, is characteristic of the spirit of 
legality that governed their celebration. Owing to the 
manner in which the new moon was fixed by direct 
observation (see NEW Moov), it was not possible to 
give the Jews of the Diaspora due notice beforehand of 
the dates of the feasts which were determined by it. On 
this account they celebrated the more important feasts 
twice over, in order that on one at all events of the 
two days the feast might be celebrated in common by 
all. The feast of the NEW YEAR (g.v.) could come 
to be celebrated twice over even in Jerusalem itself. 
In the case of Purim it might happen in the intercalary 
years that it had to be repeated in the second month 
Adar (Adeg. 145 cp Purim). There could be no clearer 
proof of the importance now set upon the exact date of 
the celebration. 
To these ancient feasts, in the Maccabean period and 
las 1, were added the following 
42 ar fective] feasts : (1) the feast of Purim 
of ths fitacce in commemoration of the abortive 
bean period. machinations of Haman against the 
Jews ofthe Persian empire (Esth. 923-32 ! see PURIM, and 
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cp ESTHER, § 7); (2) the feast of the Dedication of the 
Temple (1Macc. 459 Jo. 1022), in commemoration of 
the reconsecration of the temple by Judas the Maccabee 
(see DEDICATION, FEAST OF) ; (3) the feast of Nicanor 
(~Macd.49 2 Macc. 15 36), celebrated on the r3th of Adar 
to commemorate the victory of Judas the Maccabee over 
NIcANoR (g.¥., 1) at Beth-horon in 161 B.c. This 
feast was still kept in the time of Josephus (Ant .xii. 105); 
later it passed completely into oblivion and the fast of 
Esther (1HON myn) was transposed to its day (see 
Purim). (4} The feast of the Capture of the Citadel 
(1 Macc. 1850-52), instituted by Simon the Maccabee 
in memory of the recovery of the Akra, the Syrian 
citadel in Jerusalem, on the 23rd of Iyyar, 171 Sel. era 
(= May 142 Be.). This feast is not mentioned by 
Josephus; apparently it had already been forgotten. 
(cp silence of Meg. Ta‘dnith}. (5) The feast of the 
Wood-Bringing (7 r&v EvAopopiGy éopr}, Jos. BY ii. 
176}, according to Josephus celebrated on the 14th of 
Lédos (=the Jewish Ab: cp B/ii. 177). The date of 
its origin is unknown. 


As early as Nehemiah are recorded regulations in reference 
to the deliveries of wood to be made by 'the houses of our 
fathers'for the altar of burnt-offering (Neh. 1034 1331). In the 
Mishna nine days in the year are appointed for these deliveries 
of wood , the chiefday was the z5th of Ab, on which the priests 
and Levites broughttheir wood ; this seemsto have given that day 
in some degree the character ofa feast (Ta‘dnith 45 3 see Schiir. 
GVT (2) 2 208 (8) 2604 [ET &ege], and cp Canticies, 4 8). 

(6) To the See eter to the’ déstruction of Neramaler 
belones the reintroduction of two fast days. Of the four fast 

14. Af days which were observed during the Exile 

» After — and immediately after_it (Zech. 135 819), 
destructionof those of the fourth and fifth months acquired. 
a new meaning: on the z7th of the fourth 

Jerusalem. month the city was stormed by the Romans 
under Titus: in the fifth month, on the roth day, according to 
riage eee vi. 45), or on the th, according to the Talmud, 
the Romans destroyed the temple. Both days were observed ; 
at.a much later date the feast of the Rejoicing of the Law 
with feasting and mourning. 

(7) Lastly, there was instituteda ‘feast of rejoicing for the 


Law’ (ssinn nny am fag sinhath hattorah). It was 
Ta ea on the 23rd of” Tishri immediatel ‘ter the eight 


days of the feast of Tabernacles: It is on the Sabbath after 
the feast of Tabernacles that the reading in the synagogue 
of the fifty-four great padshi+. into which the Pentateuch is 
divided begins. As for the antiquity of the feast, all that can 
be said' is that the present cycle of pardshine was already an 
institution of very old standing in the first half of the eighth 
century (cp Zunz, Gottesdvensti, Vortr., 37). 

The foregoing sketch aims at giving a general picture of the 
character and development of the Hebrew feasts. For details 
is to their ritual, reference must he made to the special articles: 
ATONEMENT, Day or ; DEDICATION, FEAST OF ; NEw Moon 
New YEAR, Passover, ’ PURIM, TABERNACLES: 
SapBatu. Cp also Hexargeucu, J arf 

The most important recent works are:—We, Pre. ('95), 
32-1173 Stade, GV 1 (87), 4973 5 Benzinger, HA ('94), 

: 464-478; Nowack, HA (9), 2138-203 3 
16. Literature. Kue. Religion of Israel; WRS OTJC; 

Buhl, art. * Gottesdienstliche Zeiten im AT. 

nPRE(@) 719 Fs etc. These all accept the Grafian view of 
-he post-exilicdate of P. For the attitude of the ep onents of 
-his theory, who represent the traditional views, Oehler's art. 
' Feste,' PRE 8} 4538 %, and his Theol, d, AT, may he con- 
sulted 5 also Green, The Heévew Feasts in their relation_to 
Recent Critical Hypotheses concerning the Pentateuch('83). For 
further references see separate articlesmentioned above. I. B, 


FELIX (@HA1zZ [Ti. WH]). Antonius Felix, of the 
court of Claudius, probably, like his brother Pallas, a 
freedman of Antonia (themother of Claudius), succeeded 
Cumanus as procurator of Palestine (52-60 A.D.) ;1 see 
[sRAEL, § 99. His whole career eminently befitted his 
origin and is thus tersely summed up by Tacitus (Hist. 
59} : per omnem snevitiam ac libidinem jus regium 
erutlt ingenio exercut?, It is a striking illustration of 
the importance of freedmen at the court of Claudius 
that besides obtaining the procuratorship he was actually 
ihrice married into royal families.? His tenure of office 


1 On the dates see CHRoNoLOGy, § 66. According to Tacitus 
‘Ann, 1254) Felix had been administering Samaria and Judea 
whilst Cumanns was procurator of Galilee; see on this the 
literaturecited by Schir, Hist. 2173, n. 14. 

2 Of his two wives who are known to us, one was a grand- 
daughter of Mark Antony and pee the other, Drusilla, 
was the daughter of Agrippa I. (see HERODIAN FAMILY, 10. 
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was marked by interminable revolts and dissensions. 
The disturbances of the Zealots had been followed by 
the excesses of the Sicarii (see ZEALOT). Religious 
fanatics ‘not so impure in their deeds but more wicked 
in their intentions,’ fired by Messianic hopes and ex- 
pectations, were ruthlessly put to the sword. Of such 
was the Egyptian prophet of Acts 2138 (see Jos. B/ 
11,135, Ant.xx.86). The latter period of his pro- 
curatorship was marked by two prominent events at 
CHSAREA (g.v., 1). Paul, who had been accused 
of defiling the temple (Acts 2128), and of preaching the 
resurrection from the dead (26. 223 f ; cp 2366 24x), 
was sent hither for safety’s sake by CLAuDIuS Lysi4As, 
and was accused in the presence of Felix (Acts 24). 
One hesitates to estimate the character of Felix from 
account of the trial: v. 22a is notably difficult, and 
it is not easy to decide whether the procurator already 
knew something of the teaching of Jesus, or whether 
he recognised the inner significance of Paul’s speech. 
It is probable that to Felix Paul was no more than one 
of the many fanatics who had arisen in the past years, 
and it agrees with the general tendency of Acts to infer 
that the writer’s aim was to indicate the neutral attitude 
of Rome to the new faith (cp Acts, § -). 

At Caesarea, again, a conflict drose between the 
Jewish and the Syrian inhabitants respecting equality of 
civic privileges. Felix interposed on behalf of the latter 
and silenced the Jews by military force. Deputations 
were sent to Rome, one demanding a speedy settlement 
of the question, the other, from the Jews, denouncing 
the conduct of the procurator. Felix was recalled and 
his place taken by Festus [g.v.]. Through the in- 
fluence of Pallas, Felix escaped punishment, and the 
Syrian party, by bribing Nero’s ,secretary Beryllus,+ 
ensured the annulling of the privileges of the Jews of 


Ceesarea. See FESTUS, and cp Schiir. Hist. 2174-183. 
8. A. C. 
FELLOE. 1. gedh, 33, 1 K.733 RV, AV ‘nave’; 


Ezek. 1181012 RVmg., EV ‘ring’; see WHEEL, 1(a). 2. Aissap, 
pein, 1 K. 733f AV, RV ‘spoke.’ 


FERRET. The Heb. dzdZah, NPIS (Targ. NNDOPN; 
cp Pesh. émakthaé), thus translated in Lev. 1130+ AV, 
is in RV rendered ‘gecko,’ and from the context it 
certainly looks as if some kind of lizard were intended. 
@BAFL, however, has pvyad# (a shrew mouse, Sorex), 
The Rabbinical writers regard the animal as the hedge- 
hog; but the latter is commonly taken to be the 
equivalent of the £7p¢ddh (see BITTERN, § 4), 

Six species of Gecko are described from Palestine, of which 
the Egyptian species Péyodactylus lobatus is perhaps the most 
abundant. The peculiar conformation of their feet by means of 
which they are able to walk on walls and ceilings is well known. 
Geckos are commonly but erroneously regarded as poisonous. 
They are nocturnal in habit, concealing themselves during the 
day ; and when more than one species lives in or around a house 
they keep separate and apart from one another. They utter 
curious clicking sounds, from which perhaps they derive their 
name. Cp Lizarp, ALE. S. 


FERRY BOAT, but RV™s- Convoy (i772Y), 28. 


1918 [x9]. Neither rendering is strictlyjustifiable. See 
Forb. 


FESTIVAL (Wisd. 1512 RV™& TrANHrYpICMOC 
[BKAC]). On the subject of festivals generally see 
FEASTS. 

‘Closing festival’ (@ é&68ov) is the rendering of RV™g. for 


msy ‘dstirah (see ASSEMBLY, 1) in Lev. 2336 Nu. 2935 Neh. 8 18 
(feast of tabernacles), Dt. 168 (the passover), 2 Ch. 79 (dedica- 


tion of temple). For ‘festival ropes’ (Is. 322 RV, yj 
mahalasoth), cp DRESS, J 8 hoo see MANTLE. nisomia, 


FESTUS (gxuectoc [Ti. WH]). Porcius Festus 
succeeded FELIX as procurator of Palestine (60-62 
A.D.). Since Josephus remarks on the contrast between 
him and his successor Albinus, we may assume that 


1 Jos. Ant, xx. 8g Bypvddos (Niese), vulgo Bouppos 5 see Schiir. 
Hist. 2 124, 0. 4. 
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there were no great blots on his character. Paul, who 
had been left in prison at Ceesarea, was brought to 
judgment first before Festus, and then before Agrippa 
and Festus, and only on his appeal to Caesar was sent 
to Italy (Acts25 7); see PAUL. The conflict, also 
at Caesarea, between the Jews and the Syrians, had been 
settled in favour of the latter (see FELIX), and the 
hostile feeling thereby excited among the Jews was 
destined to play an important part in the disasters which 
began a few years later. The disturbed state of the 
popular mind still continued, and is reflected in the 
frequent troubles with the Sicarii (see ZEALOT), The 
only remaining incident of importance during the pro- 
curatorship of Festus concerns the quarrel between 
Agrippa II. and the priests of Jerusalem ; see HERODIAN 
FamMILy, 8. 

On the date of the arrival of Festus, see CHronoLocy, 


56543 and on the discrepancies between Jos. Ant. xx. 8 f and 
BJ. ii, 144, see Schiir. Hes¢, 2185, n. 41. 


FETTERS (EV rendering of ba5, kébhel [in plu. ], Ps. 
10518 ; mpi, 22eim, Job 368; onein, nthustdyim, 
Judg. 1621, and treAH, Mk. 54). See CHAINS. 


FEVER (F733), Dt. 2822 (1rypetoc, trypeccw), 
Mt. 8147. Mk. 130. Lk. 438 7 Jn. 452 Acts 288 (plur. ). 
See DISEASES, 6, and cp MEDICINE. 


FIELD. 1. Sédeh, iTIY (Phoen. WW): (a) the 
land outside of towns (e.g., Mic.410); (6) tilled land 
as opposed to the desert (e.g., Josh.824); also (c) of 
special localities, eg., the fuller’s field (Is.7 3 362); 
(d)hill-country, probably the old meaning of mw 
(=Ass. Sad#)—see Judg.518 Dt. 8213 Jer.173 1814 
and especially Judg. 54 ‘hiZl-country of Edom,' Gen. 
3635 ‘highland of Moab’; 2S.lar (|| Gilboa; see 
JASHAR, BOOK OF, § 2). The transition to ‘country’ 
was easy, because the ancestors of the Hebrews and 
Assyrians came from a mountainous country. The 
character (Ad) representing sad# in Assyrian can also 
be read mdf ‘country.’ See Peters, /BL, 1893,p. 54 
Zi Barth, Ztym. Stud. 66; Wi. AOF 192. 

2. niywowi, 4de2d¢h (once in sing. Is. 37 27 shut see 2 K. 1926), 
an imaginary word arising out of errors of the text. The fact, 
however that it occurs in MT five times (not counting Is. 87 27) 
shows that scribes supposed such a word to exist. Dt. 8232 
‘fieldsof Gomorrah () xAyparis abrav é« T. [RAFL] 5 xAnparis 
also in Is. 185); 2 K. 234 (cadnuw0 [B], oad. [A], rp umvpion.g 
Tod xetndapov [L]); Is. 168 (7a media [BNAQT], Ag. dpoupan, 
Sym. kAjuara, Theod. aypot Pavdérov [Qme-]); Hah.3 17 (ra 
media); Jer. 3140 Kt. nipty (see KipRon i., §2) For emenda- 
tions of some of these passages see GRAPE, 3. 

3. Helgth, npbm, 2S. 14304 Am. 47 (cp mivn npon 
heikath hassadel, Gen. 33193 [see no. 9 below], also. the 
place-names Hetkatu, HeL_kaTH-HAzzURIM)._ ‘Portion’ in 
2K.91036/3 ‘plat’ in 2K.926; ‘wall’ in x K. 2123 (MT's 
bn,-222, should be pon, hélek) Klo. emends into ‘field.”. On pbm 
hélek, ‘field,’ see Ges.-Buhl, s.v., and cp ACELDAMA, 5 1 


4. 45, dav, ‘open country,’ Job394, RV ‘open field’; Dan. 
238, etc. (Aram.). 

5. gan, véeedhim [pl], Jer. 39 10t (b8pevuara [Theod. 
in QmgJ), Though supported by p33, ydgebhim, in Jer. 5216 
2 K° 2512, the word does not seem to be quite correct. Probably 
we should read p39, gavn?m, ‘gardens,’ and 93}, gouénine 
(a new verb. genont.), ‘gardeners.’ 

6. yy éres, Ezek. 295, RV ‘earth.’ 
are equivalent (cp Gen. 124 with 3p. 

In NT; 7. dypds= sy [1 (a);cp. (Qk. Cp ‘the lilies of the 
field,’ Mt. 6 28 -, ‘the fields and villages,” Mk. 6 %; ‘the potter’s 
field.) Mt. 27 7. 

8. xdpa, ‘look on the fields,’ In. 435; cp Lk. 1216. xdépa and 
méXts are often opposed in Polybius. 

9- xapiov, ‘an enclosed piece of ground’ (RV of Mt. Mk. 
me.). Judas ‘purchased a field’—z.e., ACELDAMA [g.%.], Acts 
118). In & xwpror represents pyp, 2évem, ‘vineyard’ (2.g', 
t Ch. 2727, 2 Macc. 115 1272: 4 Macc. 15zo), which illustrates 
Mt. 2636 Mk. 1432, In Jn. 45 EV has ‘parcel of ground’ to 
produce a connection with Gen. 3319 (AV ‘a parcel of a field,’ 
RV ‘the parcel of ground’; seeno. 3above). Cp GETHSEMANE, 


8x 
FIERY SERPENT (AW, saraph), .Nu. 218; and 


FIERY FLYING SERPENT (ADI FW, § o2'opheph), 
Is. 1429, See SERPENT, § r (9). 
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FIG TREE (Dt. 88 Judg. 910 f/ 1 K. 425 [55], etc.) 
and FIG (Nu. 1323 205 etc.) are both denoted by 
the same Heb. word #é2dh, NINN (pl. 


1. Derivation DIS), whereas Greek distinguishes 


amie 

of Teendh. them as cykH and cyKoN, Accord- 
ing to Lagarde (Aé2¢¢hezd, 1 58-75), theSemitic namefor the 
fig tree means properly the tree near which another is 
planted or to which another is joined.+ 

Lagarde contends that the tree’s oldest Semitic name was 
zi, and, discussing its modification into Heb. feéxéh, Aram. 
vittd, and Arab. Zi, he argues that the initial / is the same as 
the preformative of 3s. f, imperf., and hence that a derivation 
from aroot 99x is probable. This root occurs frequently as a 
verb in Arabic with the meaning ‘it is time,’ “the time has 
come’; and probably the original sense was that of ‘bringing 
near’ or ‘joining. 

The name is explained by the practice of planting 
wild fig trees by the side of the cultivated trees, or of 
placing branches of the wild fig in flower upon the 
trees—-a practice described by Aristotle (H A532), Pliny 
(HN xv. 1979), and others, and called by the Greeks 
épwacuds and by the Latins cafrificatio. The wild fig, 
which does not itself produce an edible fruit, is useful 
as harbouring hymenopterous insects which migrate to 
the cultivated tree and enter the receptacles within the 
figs. The object is to carry the pollen to the female 
flowers; but the irritation produced by the gall-insects 
in attempting to deposit their eggs in them hastens the 
maturity of the fruit. Linneeus rightly held that the 
fig has two sexes, the male being the ‘ caprifig’ or wild 
fig, while the female is the cultivated fig. 


This view was opposed by Miguel (who held the two plants 
to he different species), and by Gasparrini (who made them 
different genera). Graf 2. Solms-Laubach maintained that the 
‘ caprifig” was the wild stock from which the cultivated fig had 
developed. Fritz Muller reasserted the opinion of Linnzns, and 
Solms-Laubach made a journey to Java to re-examine the 
question in the genus Ficus generally, and as a result gave his 
adhesion to the Linnean view. The ‘caprifig’ produces in its 
receptacles ‘ gallflowers ’—-z.¢., female flowers which have become 
the nidus of the insects. Certainly, from early times the Hebrews 
seem to have known the process of artificial stimulation as 
applied to figs (Am. 714, see below). 

Dicecious plants occasionally revert functionally; possibly 
we have an instance of this in the barren fig-tree (Lie xiii. 6-9). 
There is reason to think that the normal ‘fruit-bearing’ fig may 
sometimes revert to the caprifig condition. In that case its 

figs’ would not swell hut would drop off early and (apparently) 
immature. Any one visiting such a tree would be disappointed 
(see, however, below, § 5).2 


Lagarde maintains, moreover, that the name is not 
one of those which from the first belonged to all the 
Semitic languages—in other words, that 
the fig was probably unknown to the 

home. Semites in their original home. The same 
conclusion had, on quite different grounds, been reached 
by Guidi (Della sede primitiva dei popoli Semitict, 35f.), 
and is generally accepted.? 


On somewhat doubtful philological grounds, Lagarde argues 
that the name was borrowed alike by Heb., Aram., and classical 
Arab. from the dialect of the clan Bahra, who had their original 
home in SE. Arabia. However, as Halévy shows (A¢é2. Crit, 
zoo), almost equally good reasons could be given for holding 
the word to be originally Hebrew or Aramaic. Although it 
must be admitted that Lagarde’s argument is weakened by 
baseless philological assumptions,4 his etymology has fair prob- 
ability, and if accepted throws an interesting light on the great 
antiquity of the art of fig cultivation. 


The original home of the fig is said by De Candolle 
(Orig., 238) to have been the Southern Mediterranean 
shore, westwards from Syria. Thence the fig spread 
northwards and eastwards. Like the vine and olive, it 
must have been long an inhabitant of Palestine ; we see 
this especially in such early references as Judg. 910 


2. Original 


1 7?’ having the same relation to 728 as 1A has to Ja 
(though this latter etymology is doubtful). 

2 The point is elahorately discussed in the Gardener's Chronicle 
for July 7, 1883(p. 22,4) by W. E. Hemsley, F.R.S. 

3 Guidi ‘holds that Arabic probably borrowed the word from 
Aramaic. 

4 SeeD. H. Miiller in }”/ZXJ4 126: Lagarde holds, for in- 
stance, that original fin Arab. must answer to original #4 in 
Aram. and sf in Heb., whereas there areundoubted instances of 
# remaining all through. 
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Mic, 44. At the present day it is found wild in all parts 
of the country (Tristram, VHB 351). 

Guidi (Dedla sede, 35) cites a passage from an Arabic 
2oet in which, as in the parable of Jotham (Jndg. 9), the 
olive, the fig, and the vine as typical of 
8. Culture. cultivated trees are opposed to the bramble. 
The fact that these three can be traced so far back in 
Hebrew literature is interesting for the history of fruit 
culture; and it is specially significant that the old 
ohrase for possession of a country was that ‘every man 
should sit under his own vine and fig-tree.. The 
nedicinal use of the bax, ddhélah, or cake of figs, 
as a poultice (Is.882r 2 K. 207} is known both to 
slassical (Pliny, HV xxiii, 7x22) and to Arabic writers 
‘Di. ad loc.). 

The meaning of the expression rope pdin, Sales 
Ytkmim, in Amos (7 14} is still uncertain. The verb 
951 does not occur elsewhere in Hebrew or in any 
other Semitic language (@ xvifwy, Aq. épevydr, Sym. 
fywv, Theod. xapdoowr); but dadas is a common name 
of the fig in Arabic and Bthiopic and is held by 
Lagarde (Mézttheil., .c.) to be the oldest Semitic name 
‘or the fruit, though even he thinks it may have been 
originally borrowed, perhaps from an Indian source. 
This being so, the reference is most probably to the 
cultivation of sycamore figs (the fruit of Ficus Syco- 
morus) by incisions made in the immature fruit. See 
also SYCOMORE. 

The early unripe fruits which first appear on the fig tree in 
spring are in Cant. 213 denoted by gy35,! faggin, where 
BBNAC has bAdvGous, a word which occurs once in the NT 
‘Rev. 613). #izy in Ar. may denote any kind of immature fruit ; 
Syr. paggé or pagdé (see BETHPHAGE) is the unripe fig. So 
sAvvO0s is explained by Hesychius as 73 px} werapevoy giKov, 


On the other hand, the early ripe fig, which was (and is): 
highly esteemed on account both ofits peculiarly fine flavour 


and of its early appearance, is denoted by pyyan, 2i4kardh 
UIs. 28 4 Jer. 242 Hos. 910 Mic, it). : : 


The use of ‘ fig leaves’ to make ‘ aprons’ in Gen. 37 
has given rise to unnecessary difficulty,on the ground 
g of the softness of the leaves and the clifficulty 
4. Gen. 37. of sewing them together into a continuous 
covering. Lagarde, who justly remarks that the 
mention of fig leaves must have been an element in 
the origizal form of the story,” has discovered for them 
an allegorical and religious meaning which would (as 
Dillmann remarks) have done honour to Philo. Celsius, 
Gesenius, Knobel, and others suppose that the banana 
or Musa is referred to, as this plant is called a fig by 
the natives of Malabar; it is urged that its leaves, 
which may be ten feet long, would provide an effective 
covering. It is quite inadmissible, however, to suppose 
that the Hebrew narrator had a Malayan plant in his 
mind; the banana was not known to the Egyptians, 
and its introduction into India (whence it was 
known to the Greeks and Arabs) was more recent 
(cp De Candolle, /.¢. 245). Though later this plant 
became somehow associated with the Eden narrative 
(witness Linneeus’s name for it, Musa paradisiaca) 
there is no ground for supposing that m3yp could have 
its meaning extended to cover a plant totally different 
from the fig. Probably the use-of fig leaves seemed 
natural because these are among the largest to be 
found on any Palestinian tree. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 
The NT references to the fig tree are of great interest. 
When Jesus, according to the Fourth Gospel, speaks of 
5.NT having seen Nathanael ‘under the fig tree’ 
7 * (In. 14850), it is natural to think, in the first 
instance, of some prominent fig tree such as those which 
in Palestine often overshadow the wells beside which 
travellers halt, e.g., ‘Ain et-Tin, by Khan Minyeh (see, 
however, NATHANAEL). No tree is so widely spread 
in Syria and Palestine as the fig tree. Hence we cannot 


2 The Arab. verb correspondinp to 335 signifies. ‘to spread 
apart (the feet)’ and hence ‘tohasten.* 

2 Hehn (Kulturpflanzen u. Hausthiere®), 96) brings it into 
connection with the Ficus ruminalis of Roman legend; but 
little can be made of such a comparison. 
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be surprised that on two recorded occasions Jesus drew 
a parable from it— (a) Mt. 2432-35 Mk. 1328-32 Lk. 
2129-33; (6) Lk. 186-9. The letter of these parables is 
clear; the briefest reference to it is sufficient. (a/The 
fig tree is one of the first trees to shoot, though the time 
of its coming into leaf varies according to the situation, 
and when the leaves appear there must already be 
immature fruit, and summer cannot be far off. (6)A 
fig tree that had borne no fruit for three years would 
seem to its owner (destitute of the practical knowledge 
of a gardener) to be useless, or even worse than useless. 
He would therefore at once cut it down, unless his 
gardener could persuade him that cultural treatment 
would be likely to restore the tree to normal fruit- 
bearing. The application of the parables is equally 
unmistakable. The first has reference to the speedy 
advent of the Messiah in glory; the second to the 
danger of destruction for the Jewish people. 

A great difficulty, however, remains, and we must be 
careful to meet it in an unprejudiced spirit. There 
is a well-known story (Mt.2117-22 Mk. 1lr2-r4 20-23} 
placed immediately after the triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, which irresistibly reminds us of the second 
of these parables. Is the association of ideas purely 
accidental, or does it point to some misunderstanding 
on the part of Mt. and Mk.? The improb- 
abilities of the story are obvious, and cannot be explained 
away. Jesus, being hungry, came to a fig tree near 
Bethany, just before the passover, before the season for 
figs had come, and finding only leaves, cursed the tree, 
which immediately (rapaxpfua) withered away (Mt), 
or at any rate was seen to be withered on the following 
morning (Mk.). With this act, Jesus, according to the 
evangelists, connected an exhortation to the disciples to 
have faith in God, since even mountains (a proverbial 
expression) may be moved by prayer. 

One inaccuracy in the report is too plain to be over- 
looked. Any exhortation which Jesus may have con- 
nected with this action must have related to the fate of 
the Jewish people, of which the fig tree is an image (Joel 
17) ; the saying on faith is indeed genuine, but has 
received a wrong setting. Passing to the story itself, 
we cannot help being surprised at the curse ascribed to 
Jesus, for which there is no parallel in his life, arid 
which, if interpreted symbolically, is diametrically 
opposed to the statement in Mt.2141 Mk.129.1 This 
is the first difficulty. ‘The second may be best expressed 
in the words of Augustine, ‘ Quid arbor fecerat fructum 
non afferendo? Quae culpa arboris infecunditas?’? 
What was the offence of the fig tree? Was it the not 
having preserved one or two figs from the last season? 
Or was it the not having produced one or two precocious 
figs before the time? Neither alternative appears 
reasonable, nor is it at all natural to suppose—as a 
last expedient—that what Jesus required was green, 
unripe fruit.? Surely there is a better explanation, 
and a slight acquaintance with human nature will show 
how reasonable it is. Parables and history are easily 
confounded, so that even Sir Philip Sidney speaks with 
mild surprise of theologians of his time who denied the 
historicity of the parable of the good Samaritan. In 
just the same way some early Christian must have 
misunderstood the parable preserved in Lk. 136-9, and 
transformed it into a narrative of an act of Jesus, giving 
the circumstances a somewhat different form in order to 
bring the story as near as possible to the death of Jesus, 
but forgetting (see below) that the passover season was 
not the time for figs. 

It is a confirmation of this view that neither Mt. nor 
Mk. gives the parable in question, though they do 
1 The anger of Jesus is not with Israel, but with its rulers. 

2 Serpt. 983 (Trench, Miracles, 445 n.). 

3 So Post, Hastings, DB2éa, Weiss (Leben Jesu, 2451) is 
singularly meagre, and thinks it enough to suggest that the 
action ascribed to Jesus was analogous to symbolic actions of 


the old prophets (cp 2 K.221), He does not, however, quote 
a parallel. 
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record a parable of a vineyard (Mt. 2133-46 Mk. 121-r2) 
which is similar in its tendency, though it does not 
represent the vineyard as destroyed. It may be added 
that by giving up this difficult story we can the better 
appreciate the husbandman's loving intercession for the 
symbolic fig tree in the parable. It is not merely the 
accuracy of a detail in a narrative — it is the consistency of 
the character of the Saviour hiinself — that is in question. 

The chapter on the withering of the fruitless fig tree in 
Trench's Miracles may still be read with profit for its subtlety 
and the abundance of its exegetical information. We learn there 
that D. Heinsius proposed to read (Mk. 1113) of yip jv Katpos 
ov«wy, ‘for where he was [in Judeea}, it was the season of figs,’ 
Trench also refers to the reading (adopted by Ti. and WH) 6 yip 
koupds ovK Hv ovewy (instead of ov yap fy xoupds cixev), which, 
though very well attested, is not probable. he truth probably 
is that the words are a comment of an early reader which has 
made its way into the text (so first Toup). 


N. M,—W. T. T.-D., §$ 1-4; T. K.C.,§ 5. 


FIGURED STONE (M*3D13), Lev. 262 AV™s: and 
RV. See IDOL, § 1(/). 


FILIGREE WORK (N}'32%), Prov. 2522 RV™=, AV 
‘pictures,, RV _ ‘baskets'; cp Nu. 3352 Lev. 26% 
Ezek. 812). See BASKETS and cp IDOL, § 1 (f-} 


FILLET in the AV occurs only as a technical term 
in architecture to render yn, At (Jer. 5221), opin, Adsakim, 
ete., for which see PILLAR. On the use of ‘fillets’ for the 
als of binding the hair, see CHAPLET, Diapem, TuRBAN, 

I. 

FINE (way, 2K. 2333 RV™g-; cp 2 Ch. 363; see 
TripuTE). On pecuniary fines or compensations for injuries 
(Ex. 2122 Dt. 2219 Ezra? 26 ['confiscation of goods’=1 Esd, 
324 ‘penalty of money’; cpz Esd. 632 ‘all his goods seized for 
the king'=Ezra Gzz ‘ let his house be made a dunghill’}), see. 
Law AND JUSTICE. 


FINGER (as a measure of length, Jer. 5221, Y2¥8). 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. : 


FIR, FIR-TREE, RV™s- Cypress (WY93, 2S, 65, 
1K. 5810 [22 24] 61534, etc.). : 
Berés, which once (Cant. 117) occurs in an Aramaised form as 
73, is also found in Assyrian (2urdsu) and Syriac (Jerotha), 
1.Name, and has probably passed through Phoenician 
into Greek as Bpdév, and into Latin as dratus. 


The ancient interpretations are very varied. 

Thus & bas kurépiocos six times; Tetcy or arevxevos five times, 
téSpos or xéSprvos, dpxevOos [A] or dépxev@wvos, and wits, each 
wice; and thrice an indeterminate rendering. Pesh. also is 
ot altogether consistent, but generally renders shavwaind—i.e., 
cypress'; whereas in Vg. the rendering @ézes greatly pre- 
yonderates, Again, some Jewish authorities, as Maimonides, 
ind Kimhi, are quoted in favour of the 'box' (Cels. 1761;). 
3ee Box TREE. 

The OT references show that the J¢raf was a 
sharacteristic forest tree of large stature and spreading 

2. OT boughs (2K. 1923 Ezek. 318), evergreen 
referencas (Hos. 148[9]), a chief element in the 
" ‘glory of Lebanon’ (Is. 6013; cp 4119 
3513), and specially associated with the cedar (Ps. 
(0427 Is.148 Zech. 112). Its timber ranked with that 
of the cedar as the best that could be employed in the 
yuilding of houses and of ships (1K. 5810[22 24} O15 34 
rx Cant. 117 Ezek. 275). 

Clearly then 4¢réf is one of the large conifers—prob- 
rblv either (x) the cypress, or (2) the fir or pine. 
Identifies, (1) The meaning ‘cypress’ has been 

tions " accepted by most modern authorities, and 
cearars might be regarded as established. were it 
wroved that the equivalent in Phcenician meant the 
ypress. This is assumed, however, rather than proved 
n most cases—e.g. in the argument of Baudissin (Sted. 
4192-198; cp Hal. MéL. Crit. 30). 

Even if it be granted that the representation on Phoenician 
oins and othbr monuments can be identified as the cypress and 
istinguished from other conifers (which in some cases Baudissin 
llows to be doubtful), the association of the tree with _any 
articular deity such as the Bypové or the Bpaév of Philo 
3yblius is evidently precarious (cp Red, Sezz.(2) 206 f), and still 
Core so is the‘inference that these Phcenician names denote the 

press. The identification is Possibly ‘better supported (Ges. 
hes.) by the fact that in Gk. Bpé6v (Diosc. 1104) and in Lat. 
vatus (Pl. AN xii. 1778 xxiv. lr02z) denoted the savin (/uaé- 
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perus Sabina, 1..), of which one sort, according to Pliny, 
resembles a cypress; hut even this is not much to build on. 
Moreover, whilst the ancients are known to have highly prized 
cypress wood for its durability and its usefulness in building 
houses and ships (Bliimner, Teckuod. be¢ Griechen u, Romern, 
2257 #7), almost equal praise is bestowed by them on the fir 
and pine in these respects (75. 283 77-). 

(2} More decisive arguments in favour of the /é~ are 
those adduced by Robertson Smith (Proph.@ 413 7). 

‘(q) Ebusus, the modern Iviza, is, according to the coins, 

=D sy, and what this means appears from the Gk. 

Aloe Mocs Mthroder, Phin, Spr. 99). Ga) The é¢yas is, 
according to the OT, the characteristic tree of Lebanon along 
with the cedar. Now the cypress is (at any rate at present) not 
indigenous on Lebanon, hut a species of 4Aézes is very 
characteristic of these mountains, and to judge from its present 
frequency, must have always been a prominent feature in the 
forests.” 


Doubt may indeed remain whether ¢76¥ is a fir or a 
pine,‘ since, as Tristram tells us (NHB 353), the 
Aleppo pine is one of the most characteristic trees 
of Lower Lebanon, whilst Pizws maritima occurs 
occasionally on the coast and in the sandy plains. 

In some passages the occurrence of ying may be due 


to transcriptional error; in others it should possibly be 
restored. 

(1) In 28.65 we have the strange phrase ‘playing before 
Yahwé onall kinds of fir wood; and on harps etc.’ The parallel 


passage, however (‘with all their might, and with 
4, Doubtful songs, and with harps,’ 1 Ch. 13g), supplies abetter 


passages, reading (most after We., so G év ioxw). (2) The 
phrase oy pwing7 in the battle-picture of 


Nah. 23[4] will hardly bear to be rendered ‘the spears are 
shaken terribly’ (RV). @ has ot tmmets OopvBnOycovrat= 


sda o'w3p7 (Che.), though We. keeps the dm. Acy. wbyna, 
and renders the clause ‘the horses prance.’ (3) Iu Ps. 7216, for 
wy pn wei, ‘onthe top of the mountains shall it (the corn?) 
make a rushing noise,’ Che. (Ps.(2)) reads IW) OT wid, 
‘like the pine of the mountains let it (justice) strike root.’ 

N.M. 


FIRE (DR, aS; TTyp)- No material phenomenon 
seemed to primitive man to be so plainly divine as fire 
- (cp Tylor, Prim. Cult, 2251 f-). 

1 ac (u)There was a flaming sword at the 
conceptions, gate of Paradise (see CHERUB, 87). and 
in the storm,—flashes of divine fire (‘fire of ‘God,‘ 
2K. lxz Job 1:6} still lightened the world, betokening 
the passage of the divinity (Hab. 8x Ps. 7718 [19]). 
It was also believed that in the olden time no human 
hand lighted the sacrificial flame, but fire from a well- 
pleased God (see Judg. 62x 1K.18 2438, and cp 
SACRIFICE). 

(6) Not only, then, did Ere become an essential element 
in the ritual (see INCENSE, §§ 1, 8, SACRIFICE, and cp 
ALTAR), and in imaginative descriptions of theophanies 
(see BUSH, § 2; THEOPHANY, § 5). but also a conception 
of God’s nature was derived, partly at least, from the 
characteristics of fire. ‘Yahwé is a devouring fire’ to 
those who provoke him (see Dt. 424 93 3222 Is. 80a7 
Mt. 811 Heb. 1229}; he is a cheering light to those 
who obey him (Ps. 46[7] 271 Is. 25). These two 
manward aspects of God’s nature are combined in 
Is. 1017, ‘ The light of Israel shall be fora fire, and his 
Holy One for a flame.’ 

(c)From the parallelism of the two expressions 
‘light’ and *Holy One" we see that the appearance 
of ‘fire’ or ‘light’ is the outward manifestation of 
the divine ‘holiness’ (cp CLEAN, § 0). “To those 
who are not “holy’ the sense of God’s nearness 
must be oppressive. When he approaches for judg- 
ment, such persons (who have hitherto been practically 
atheists) realise what he is, and exclaim, ‘Who can 
dwell safely in the neighbourhood of the avenging God ?” 

Such at least is the usual interpretation of that remarkable 
passage Is. 3314. Prof. Skinner, for instance, remarks, ‘The 


word “dwell” means strictly “sojourn as a protected guest, 
and is the same as that used in Ps. 151.’ 


No one, however, has been able to make the’ phrase 
ndox end nap, ‘Who shall sojourn to us devouring 


+ Unless it were sufficiently general to include both. 
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fire’ (so it is literally) appear quite natural as Hebrew. 
The whole passage is so striking that evena faint gleam 
of fresh light may be welcome. In accordance with 
the newer style of textual criticism, which recognises 
the imperfections of MT more fully than used to be 
possible, we should most probably (with SBOT § Isa,’ 
Heb., 196)restore the original text thus, 


‘Who will rebuke for us (ne ‘wa? ) the devouring fire? 
Who will x¢ézke for us the everlasting burnings?’ 


To rebuke is to ‘curb, quell,’ or (nhen used of God) 
to ‘annihilate’ by an angry word; cp Ps. 1069, ‘ He 
rebuked the Red Sea, and it dried up.’ 

Another difficulty, however, remains ; and glad as one would 
be to recommend some explanation with confidence, it is not 
possible to do so. There are two current explanations. 

(1) Comparing the description of the bush which burned and 
yet was not consumed (Ex. 32), some critics understand ‘ever- 
lasting ’ as equivalent to ‘divine ’ divine fire being necessarily 
eternal. This is plausible,1 and kith a different context would 
be admissible. Here, however, we require a word which speaks 
for itself without exegetical subtlety. Besides, if rebuke’ is 
right, ‘divine’ must of course be wrong. 

(2) ‘Everlasting’ might, it is said, mean ‘continual.’ This 
view. however, seems to confound ndiy ‘dlim with pyy nesak 
(see ETERNAL), and is rightly rejected’ by Kittel in his revision 


of Dillmann's commentary. Perhaps we should correct pbip 
into pypxd ‘peoples.’ It is no ordinary siege of Jerusalem 
that Is.83 presupposes, but a judgment upon the nations 
which will assemble (the later prophets say) to besiege Jerusalem 
at the close of the present age. Hence in v.12 we read, ‘And 
the peoples will become burned to lime = like thorns cut off, 
which are kindled with fire.’ Where this fire comes from we 
learn from a neighbouring prophecy : it comes from Yahwé, 
‘who has a fire in Zion, and a furnace? in Jerusalem’ (319). 
It is not the usual word for ‘fire’. the word ’#Zy was, according 
to some critics,3 selected to suggdst Ariel (‘ Altar-hearth’), the 
name given by Isaiah to Jerusalem in 291; see ARIEL, 2, ‘The 
fire ts. evidently that of the altar, not, however, of the visible 
but of the invisible altar, which Isaiah knows from his vision 
(chap. 6 )to be really existent inthe sanctuary’ (SBO 7" ‘Isa,’ 154). 
Fire, however, was not merely a destroying agent. 
(It) In the hand of a refiner it separated the pure 
: metal from the dross—a type of God’s 
a pet purifying judgments. It is said indeed 
* once that the effect was not produced in 
the case of Israel; affliction brought no noble elements 
into view :— 

‘Surely, I have refined thee, hut without gain of silver: I 
have tried thee in the furnace in yain ‘4 ([s. 4810, SBOT). 
However, the writer of these words is hardly the Prophet 
of Consolation; they appear to be an interpolation. The 
true Second Isaiah is an optimist, as the First Isaiah 
himself was when he wrote the words, ‘I will smelt 
out in the furnace thy dross" (Is. 125}, and as Malachi 
was, when he said, ‘ He is like arefiner’s fire’ (Mal. 32), 
and another late prophet who declares, ‘I (Yahwb) will 
bring the third part through the fire. . . they shall 
call on my name, and I will hear them’ (Zech. 139). 

(6) Of the purgatorial fire there is no trace in the 
Bible; an appeal was made at the Council of Florence 
(1439 A.D.) to r Cor. 315, ‘he himself shall be saved 5 
yet so as by fire’ ; but the fire mentioned is the same as 
that in w, 13, which is plainly the fire of destruction. 
As in 1 Pet. 320 it is said that ‘few persons were saved 
(passing) through the water’ (Si #daros), so the unwise 
builder referred to will escape through the midst of the 
fire, safe himself, though with the loss of his work,& 

On the unquerichable Gehenna (out of which the notion of a 


purgatorial fire grew among the later Jews), see EscHATOLOGY, 
§§ 10 63 3 70 3 (also iii. 4). 


Two special laws respecting the use of fire may be 


1 See Duhm, #eloc., and cp Che. atv, Ls, 1694 

2 Lit. ‘anoven’ (see Furnace, 5). 

3 Such, at least, is the best of the usual views. For another 
theory (viz., that Ariel in 29 12@ should be Uriel), see ARIEL. 2, 

# Reading 03M (Klo., Che.). Cp FuRNACE, 2, 

5 Reading “33 (Lowth, Budde, etc.). 

§ Thews isnot comparative, but like the Heb. Kath veritatis; 
@s 6.4. mupéds means ‘flying, as he does, through the midst of 
the fire." Cp Job 2414, ds KAérrys. 
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mentioned. (1) According to Ex. 353, not even the 
3, Laws. work of lighting a fire was permissible on 


the Sabbath—a prohibition which agrees 
with the statement in Ex. 1623 that the manna in the 
wilderness might not be baked on the Sabbath. It is 
difficult to believe that this ascetic injunction which made 
household arrangements so difficult, was of early origin ; 
in fact, critical analysis assigns it to P. (SeeJos. B/ ii.89, 
and cp SABBATH.) (Z) Another special law impressed 
on herdmen the necessity of caution in the use of fire. 
If a fire, starting among thorns which were troublesome 
and had to be consumed (Is. 88:26), should spread to 
another man's cornfield or orchard and damage it, res- 
titution was to be made by the man who kindled the 
fire (Ex. 226 [5]; cp Judg. 915 155)—a most useful 
law in such a country as Palestine where the summers 
aresohot. In consequence of the material employed in 
the construction of houses no law was needed with re- 
gard to conflagrations in cities (see HOUSE, § 1). 

On the use of fire for domestic purposes see Brea, Bo: 
Coat, CooKING (cp ete Foon. On ‘passing through thd 
fire’ see MoLecu. the ‘pillar of fire’ see PiLtar. On 
fire in metallurgy, see METALLURGY. T.K, C. 


FIREBRAND. | I. 
Zech. 32 (EV 'brand'). 

2. sikkint, p19} (of fire missiles), Prov. 2618; also Is, 501% 
RV (AV ‘ sparks’). 

3. lappid, anb, Indg. 1544 See Lamp, Torcu. 

4, mokéd, “pi Ps. 1024 [3] RV (AV ‘hearth'), See 
Hearth, 3. 


FIRE-PAN. (1) makééh, WAIN, (cp CENSER, 2} 
ALTaR, 8 pr and (2) Aiyyir vas, pee AY8D (cp Coal, § 3; 


HeartTH, 2). See CookINaG, § 4. 


‘ad, x, Is. 74 Am. 4113 also 


FIRKIN (MeTPHTHC, Jn. 26). See WEIGHTS AND 


MEasuREs. 


FIRMAMENT (2*P3, ctepewma [ADEL]}, Gen. 


16, RV™g. 'expansion.’ See Stars, § 1, and cp CREATION. 
HEAVEN. 


FIRSTBORN, FIRSTLING, etc. That the first- 
fruits of the body— particularly the male — possessed 
an intrinsic sanctity was a belief which the ancient 
Hebrews shared with other divisions of the Semitic 
stock. The firstborn male enjoyed privileges of which 
he was not to be deprived (Dt. 2116), and to barter 
away his birthright (nia1, dé2drak, Gen. 2523 7), or to 
be deprived of it (1 Ch. 51), was deemed a disgrace; 
see LAW AND Justice, § 18. ‘ Firstborn’ (wpw7éroxos) 
thus becomes an honourable title applied to Israel (Ex. 
422) and Ephraim (Jer. 319), and, through the Jewish 
interpretation of Ps. 8927[28], designates also the 
Messiah (Heb. 16 Col. 115 Roni. 829). This character 
of the male firstborn finds analogies in the treatment of 
firstlings among a nomadic folk, and of the first-fruits of 
the field among a community which is essentially agri- 
cultural. The Hebrews, however, as we find them in 
the OT, had passed from the nomad to the agricultural 
state with the inevitable result that observances, primarily 
distinct, were inextricably fused together. See SACRI- 
FICE, TITHES. 


__ It is noteworthy that the Sem. 4/493, déar (‘ to break forth") 
is not confined to the animal world, but can include the first-fruit; 
of trees or of the produce of the field. Thus, besides Séha~ 
“jog (Ass. Jkeu, Syr. d%kra), used of individuals (Gen. 2513 
etc.) and animals (Ex. 115),1 is found JékAarim, ona, first- 
fruits in general (Ex. 2316), and dkkarah, 34153, specifically 
the ‘early fig' (Mic. 71 etc., see Fic, § 5) similar root- 
meaning is possessed by the Heb. Jeger, amy (/_ to cleave,’ ep 
Ass. patéru), ‘firstling,' or, fully, deter vehem, pn a (vavotyov 
pajtpay), which is limited to man and beast (Ex. 132 12 4 153419 
Nu. 312 815 Ezek. 2026). Finally, +2824, nyix (the first or 
best, @ dmapxy) does not exclude the firstborn male (Gea. 49 3, 
s31x'9 If 193), but is commonly applied to grain, fruit, etc. (Ex. 
2319 3426 Dt. 262. 

Not only were the first-fruits as acceptable an offering 


as the firstlings, but when (inexceptional cases) a human 
1 pyaa is fem. only, Gen. 10 31-37 2926 18.1449. For 


7133, specifically 'young camel,’ see CAMEL, § I, n. 1. 
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victim was required it was a firstborn that was preferred 
(ZK. 327). Just as the fruit of a new orchard remained 
‘uncircumcised’ for three years (Lev. 1923 7, see FRUIT, 
§ 2}, and was dedicated to Yahwé before it could be 
eaten with impunity, so the firstlings possessed a specific 
character until they had been sanctified. Similarly we 
find that the eighth day after birth is set apart for the 
dedication of the firstling, and is at the same time a 
turning-point in the life of the firstborn. In the case of 
the firstborn the evidence is shrouded in obscurity. 
Certain features, however, deserve consideration. It 
appears that the laws regulating the redemption of the 
firstling (see SACRIFICE) find an analogy in the re- 
demption of the firstborn, which P, in some way, con- 
nects with the consecration of the Levites. It would 
certainly be rash to infer that at one time the Hebrews 
habitually sacrificed their firstborn sons, although the 
valuable testimony of Mic. 67 shows that in Manasseh's 
time the offering of the firstborn for the sin of the 
father was not a novelty in the worship of Yahwe,1} 
Although the association of the offering of the first- 
born with the PASSOVER is probably a late develop- 
ment (see EXODUS, § 3 iii. ; FEASTS, § 2) certain features 
merit attention. Here the law (Ex. 1312 2228 [29]) un- 
ambiguously assigns the nn] We. whether of man or 


beast, to Yahwé,? but commands that the firstborn of 
man shall be redeemed (Ex. 18 13 155 3420 Nu. 1815 7. ). 
The fact that in P the redemption is made by the 
Levites makes it probable that in later times the dedi- 
cation was understood to be for the temple-service 
(cp Smend, AT Red.-gesch.() 282, n. 3). This is also 
the view of later Judaism (Targ. on Ex. 245, Mish. 
Zebach, 144), but is scarcely ancient. 

No doubt, strictly, the offering of the firstborn to 
Yahwé was at one time considered to be as binding 
as the offering of firstlings and first-fruits, and, 
indeed, the evidence goes to show that in exceptional 
cases the offering was actually made. However, just 
as the first-fruits were offered as a part of the whole, it is 
conceivable that originally the rite of circumcision was 
instituted upon the same principle to typify the offering 
of the firstborn. That in later times the rite was ex- 
tended to @é/ males, and was looked upon as a tribal 
mark (see CIRCUMCISION, § 5), does not preclude this 
theorv. 

See WRS Ref. Sem.(2) 458%, and cp Taxation AND 
TRIBUTE. §, A.C. 


FISH. Of freshwater fish from the Holy Land 
Tristram enumerates forty-three species, only eight of 
which are common to the more westerly 
Mediterranean rivers and lakes. Of the 
thirty-six species found in the Jordan and its system, 
but one (Blennius lupulus) is found in the ordinary 
Mediterranean freshwater fauna; two occur in the 
Nile, seven in the Tigris, Euphrates, and adjacent rivers, 
ten in other parts of Syria, and sixteen are peculiar 
to the basin of the Jordan. It thus appears, as Tristram 
points out, that the fish fauna is very isolated; it shows 
affinities, however, to that of the Ethiopian zoo-geo- 
graphical region, and probably dates from a geological 
time when the Jordan and the rivers of NE. Africa 
belonged to the same system. 


A few of the more interesting forms may be mentioned. The 
blenny (Blexnius)—two species—and four species of gray 
mullet (Mzg?Z) are found in the inland lakes and rivers 2, 
varus being very abundant in the Sea of Galilee, which is 
unusually well stocked with fish. The members of the family 
Chromid@ are very many and are characteristic of this inland 


1. Species. 








1 Co capcoally Ezek. 2026. For human sacrifices generally 
see 2 K.163 1717 216 2310 Jer. 731 Ezek. 1620. 2337, and 
cp Isaac, JEPHTHAH. 

2 According to Ex. 132 (P) the firstborn is 'taboo’ to Yahw’ 
(the verb is 4’#d#dés, cp CLEAN, § 1); note also the remarkable 
use of ayn inv. 12, compared with Ezek. 20 20. 

3 According to the old writer in Ex. 424%, Yahwé not only 
was appeased by a victim in the person of the firstborn? but, 
further, was satisfied by the offering of a part (the ‘or2éh) for 
the whole. 
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water. Chrowmds tiberiaiis is peculiar to the basin of the Jordan 
and very abundant. Numbers of this fish are carried down by 
the river and perish in the salt waters of the Dead Sea, thus 
affording food to the numerous fish-eating birds which congregate 
along the shores. In the larger expanses of water these fishes. 
collect together in enormous shoals, and are captured by the 
fishermen in thousands, often bursting the nets by their weight. 
Other species of the same genus are also peculiar to the district 
but are less abundant. C. zlo¢icus occurs in the Jordan basin 
and in the Nile, as does Hesichrontis sacra, and these two 
genera are confined to the fresh waters of Palestine and Africa. 
When fish take any care of their eggs and young it is almost 
always the male that performs these functions; in the species 
C. stmonis and Hf. sacra, and possibly in others, the male takes 
the ova into his mouth and they develop in large cheek pouches 
which swell to such an extent that the fish is unable to close 
its mouth. Even when hatched the young fry remain in the 
buccal cavity of their parent or amongst his gills until they are 
about four inches long. 

Another remarkable fish described by Canon Tristram, Claritas 
macracanthus, is found in muddy bottoms in the Lakes of 
Gennesaret and Huleh and in the Upper Nile. Members of this 
speciesare in the habit of migrating up the small and dwindling 
streams to deposit their eggs in the upper pools, and in their 
course often have to traverse stretches where the water is in- 
sufficient to cover them or is absent altogether. They are able 
to live at least two days out of water,—a fact which may be 
correlated with the existence of an accessory branchial organ 
which stretches from the second and the fourth gill arch and is 
received into a cavity behind the gills. When out of water the 
fish makes a squeaking or hissing sound. I ts flesh is considered 
excellent. 

Four species of Cyfrinodon are found in the marshes and 
salt springs of Palestine; they are small fish capable of living 
at high temperatures (up to 91° F.) and in very concentrated 
saline pools. The waters of the Dead Sea, however, are fatal 
to them, probably because some salts are present which are 
injurious to life, as they live freely in water of equal density 
hut of different composition. The males are very much smaller 
than the females, in fact are perhaps the smallest fishes known. 

Anguilla vulgaris, the common European eel (it also occurs 

. in N, America), is abundant in the Lake of Antioch and in 
some rivers, but Canon ‘Tristram did not find it in the Jordan ; 
it reaches a length of 44 feet and is much appreciated as an 
article of food. 

The remaining twenty-three species of fish found in Palestine 
belong to the Cyprinida or Carp family. A few may be men- 
tioned. Cafseta danascina is common in the Jordan, which 
carries them down to the Dead Sea where they perish in large 
numbers. C. f/ratercuée is asacred fish to the Mohammedans of 
N. Africa. Its flesh is said to he excellent. Bardus canis 
(Barbel) is the most abundant of the many fish in the Sea 
of Galilee. Tristram speaks of having seen ‘thousands of these 
fishes in the Jordan, when an army of locusts has been attempt- 
ing to cross the river, standing almost upright in the stream 
with their heads partially out of the water, and their mouths 
wide open, devouring the locusts with inconceivable rapidity.' 
B. beddomii is confined to the SeaofGalilee,andrare. B. dongi- 
ceps is peculiar to the same lake hut extends into the Jordan. 
It is abundant. Several species of the genera Leuciscus (White 
fish), A édurnus (Bleak), and of Vesnachkilws (Loach) occur in 
the lakes and rivers, and many of them form articles of diet. 


In Hebrew aquatic animals are comprehensively de- 
fined by the expression in Gen. ]2r :— ‘every living 
creature that creeps (ni an) and with which 

the waters swarm’ (psy). The usual term, 
however, for ‘ fish" is dagh, daghah (0, 
nz, cp also p93): Gen. 92; on nam, 70. 12628), from 
which is derived the denominative )4*, ‘to fish’ (Jer. 
1616), and possibly 733, to multiply (Gen. 48 16). Strange 
to say, neither the OT nor the NT furnishes us with the 
specific name of a single fish. There are, however, 


many references to fishing. 
The art of fishing (nr, Am. 42) was 


pursued all the world over in three differ- 









9, Hahraw 
terms. 


3. Fishing. 


ent ways. 

1. The first and historically the oldest method was 
spearing, of which a full description is given by Wilkin- 
son (Ane. £g., ed. Birch ['78], 21207). 


'The bident was a spear with two barbed points which was 
either thrust at the fish with one or both hands as they passed 
by or was darted to a short distance, a long line fastened to it 
preventing its being lost and serving to secure the fish when 
struck. . . » Sometimes a common spear was used for the pur- 

ose’ (2121). At other times the spear was furnished with 
eathers, like an arrow (as in the ifustration, op. cit. 2107). 
In most cases, however, it resembled the modern harpoon, and 
in hippopotamus-hunting was even furnished with a reel (see 
illustration, 2128). This is the instrument mentioned in 


Job 417 [4031] as D3 bby, ‘fish-harpoon' (EV ‘fish spears’). 
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According to Tristram (VHB 292) ‘the fish spear is much 
used in the smaller streams and ‘the northern rivers of the 
Lebanon.' 


2, A second mgde of fishing was by means of a 
line and hook, with or without a rod (the latter prob- 
ably Mt. 17 27), of which many illustrations have 
been preserved on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 
These ancient anglers (cp p34, Is. 198) used bait— 
never, so far as is known, the fly. That angling was 
familiar to the Hebrews is evident from its frequent 
use as a telling metaphor in the OT. The line (ban) is 
mentioned only in Job 411 [4025]. The Hook (g.v.) 
receives various names, 

3. Professional fishermen, however, had at all times 
recourse to nets. The Egyptian nets were made of 
threads prepared from flax,! and were of various kinds— 
all explained and illustrated by Wilkinson (see ]292/., 
2x17 ff). Most or all of these were. no doubt, em- 
ployed by the fishermen of Phoenicia and Palestine. 
Of the many Hebrew words for ‘net' the most usual, 
réeth (ns), is confined in the OT to the hunter's and 
the fowler's nets (see FOWL, § 8); but this is probably 
an accident. It is most probably the best equivalent 
of the general term dixrvoy, rete (Mt. 420 Lk. 54 fF 
Jn. 216 #), applicable to a net of any description. 

On the other hand, two special varieties of fishing 
nets are found in the NT certainly, and in the OT 
very probably. 

(a) The one is the hand-net or casting-net (dudf- 
Bdyorpov), still used on the Phcenician coast and on 
the sea of Galilee (ZDPV, 1886, p. 102). 

‘The net is in shape like the top of a tent, with a long cord 
fastendd to the apex. This is tied to the arm, and the net so 
folded that, when it is thrown (cp BdAdovres, Mt.438), it ex- 
pands to its utmost circumference, around which are strung 
beads of lead to make it drop suddenly to the bottom. Now 
, «» he spieshis game. ... Away goes the net expanding as 
it flies, and its leaded circumference strikes the bottom ere the 
silly fish knows that its meshes have closed around him. By the 
aid of his cord the fisherman leisurely draws np the net, and the 
fish with it' (Thomson, £5 402). Cp Wetzstein’s description in 
Delitzsch, iz Tag-in Kapernaum, 146 /- 

This net corresponded to the fuzda of the Romans 
(for classical references see Smith's Dirt. Ant., ‘ Rete’). 
‘Twenty-eight large fish were caught with a small hand- 
net at a single cast near Tiberias in 1884(ZDPY, 2.c.). 

(6) The second net mentioned (gayjvy) is the large 
drag, draw-net, or seine (from Lat. sagena). See an ex- 
cellent representation of the drag-net at work in Wil- 
kinson (legr, also in Erman, of. Cl - 238, 401). 

It was similar in form and construction to the drag still in use,, 
‘with wooden floats on the upper, and leads on the lower side, 


and was worked in precisely the sameway.” The net of the 
parable in Mt. 1347, 4 was of this sort. With the two nets just 


described, it has been usual to identify the DIN (4uhiPAnaspor, 
net’) and the ny932—in Is. 198 pointed NIH39—G eayjuy, or 
appiBrnortpor, drag,’ of Hab, lis 4% 3 see NET, 3. The 


basket or reed ti-ap (see Klunzinger, Upper Egypt, 307), in the 
Mishna ppr (Helin, 122 235), and the stake-net(Tristram, of. 


cit. 292) are not mentioned in OT or NT. 
The most favourable time for fishing was the night 
(before sunrise and after sunset, according to Aristot!c) ; 
. this illustrates Lk.55 and Jn. 213. 

4. Fishermen. On returning to land, the fishernien 
collected the marketable fish into baskets (Mt. 13 48), 
washed (Lk. 52} and mended their nets (Mt. 421 Mk. 119), 
and spread them out on the shore to dry (Ezek. 265 14 
4710, oD 77 nywin, a place for the spreading of nets’). 








Fishermen seem to have formed a partnership among 
themselves either for some temporary purpose, or ona 
more pcrmanerit basis as a guild. Thus we read in the 
OT of the partners (o2n, bands of fishermen, Job416 
[40 30]), and in the NT we are told that James and John 
were partners (xovwvol) with Simon (Lk.510; in % 7 
they or others are called yeroxor). 

1 For illustration of mode of spinning at the present day see 
Klunzinger, Leper Fgypt, 305. 

2 Pieces of the ancient Egyptian drag-nets may be seen in the 
British and Berlin Museums. 
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The wealthy Egyptian under the Pharaohs, like the 
wealthy Roman of a later day, had a Jésciza or fish- 
5. Fish-ponds pond attached to his residence, where 

: * fish were fed for the table and where the 
‘owner was wont to amuse himself by angling or spear- 
ing the fish (Wilkinson, 2115, with illustration ; Erman, 
Ancient £gypt, 196, 239). The name by which these 
fish-ponds are known in the Talmud (322, RUDE, 
BiBdprov, vivarium) shows the late date at which the 
institution became known to the Jews. 

It is true, AV (but not RV) speaks of ‘ponds for fish’(+93% 
woi, Is. 1910) and of ‘fish-pools’ (Cant. 74 [5]); on the former 
‘error see Del. on Is. Zc, ; on the latter BATH-RABBIIN. In Job 
-412 [4026] the question ‘canst thou put a bulrush (7ia3x, RV 
‘rope’) into (leviathan’s) nose?’ is sufficiently explained by the 
ordinary procedure of anglers in carrying their fish (Wilk. 
2118). The crocodile, as Budde explains,] is no small fish which 
-can be slung upon arush. 

With regard to the sources of the fish supply, Egypt 
has in all periods of its history been noted for the fish 
6.8 ly of that abound in its waters. Fish was the 

Supply 0 cheapest of all foods, and it was always 

fish. the great desire of the poor that the price 
.of corn should be as low as that of fish (Erman, of. ¢i¢. 
239). Compare the complaint of Israel (Nu. 115). ‘ we 
remember the fish, which we ate in Egypt for nought 
(o3n).’ In the so-called ‘Blessing of Moses’ (on the 
-date of which see DEUTERONOMY, § 26) we seem to 
have a reference to the fishing industry on the coast of 
the Mediterranean carried on by Zebulun and Issachar® 
(Dt.3318 7). At a later period we find that a con- 
siderable trade in fish—no doubt cured. not fresh (see 
below) — was carried on by Tyrian merchants with Jeru- 
-salem (Neh. 1316). There must have been a fish-market, 
which may have dated even from pre-exilic times, iri the 
northern part af the city. It gave its name to a neigh- 
bouring gate (Neh. 83 #) ; see JERUSALEM. 

In the time of Jesus there were still thriving fisheries 
from the Dog river to the Bay of Acre, —-‘to carry coals 

. to Newcastle’ is in Jater Hebrew ‘to 

7. Fish as food take fish to Acco,’—but more especi- 
in NT times. ally by the Sea af Galilee (cp Mk. 
85 fF Lk. 913% Jn. 219). Much of the fish caught on 
the lake must have been used in a fresh state by the 
thriving populations on its western and _ northern 
‘Shores; but at the period in question there was also 
a large export trade in cured or salted fish. From 
this industry the town of Taricheze (rapexetai, salting- 
places) received its name. The process of curing 
by cutting open the fish, removing the viscera, salting 
thoroughly, and exposing to the sun, was much in vogue 
in ancient Egypt (seeillustration in Wilkinson, 2118, and 
cp Herod. 292). The fishes of the two well-known 
miracles,were in all probability of this sort, fish cured 
in the way indicated (répexor, Herod. 9120, Heb. n-mbp— 
“Opp. pan, Nedarim, 64—or 14 by mon), already half- 
cooked in the sun, being in great demand for émioitio pds 
.or provisions for the journey (Lk. 912 7). Cured fish 
was also imported from Egypt (wherethere were several 
places named Tapryefac), and from Spain. Thus in 
Mish. Makhshirin, 63, mention is made of ‘Egyptian fish 


1 [Budde’s view of Leviathan has been controverted (see 
EEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, § 3). His interpretation of ]33x 
in Job 412 [4026} differs from that of Duhm, who renders (cp 
RV) ‘Caust thou lay a rush (#.2,, a rope of rushes) to his nose?’ 
Gunkel (Schéf 49), however, is afraid that leviathan would 
soon bite through such a rope, and thinks that Theod. (xpéxov), 


Vg. (cércudum), andTg. (adpaw) presuppose a different reading. 


Che., agreeing with this, would read 033 (i Him);1 and }, 3 and. 


y. confounded. This would give a perfect parallelism, ‘a ring 
in his nose,’ ‘hisjaw with a hook.’ So too Beer.] 

2 Cp the paraphrase of Ps.-Jon. quoted by Dr, Zc.3 and 
notice the coincidence between the meanings of Tota and Puaw 
{g¢.v.], and the trade they are here represented as carrying on. 
{Di., however, hesitates to define the reference exactly, and the 
correctness of the text has been disputed on critical grounds; 
“<p Gass, § 21 
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that comes in baskets (or barrels?)' and of the Spanish 
colias (orp, xoMas) or tunny (cp Shabd. 224).2 


Fish preserved in hrine (p37, gr aes) was also an important 
article of commerce (‘A badé@ Zara, 26, Ned. 6 4), especially the 


fish called in the Talmud nm, which some identify with the 
tunny, others with the anchovy or the sardine (Herzfeld, of. ett, 
105 7, and note on p. 3054). Other preparations from fish 
were 1°S, often mentioned along with p’/9, and T2077, which 


was kept in apot(abd bath. 144 a) ; hut their precise nature is 
unknown. 


Fresh fish’ was prepared for the table in a variety of 
ways. One passage of the Talmud (Ned.204) mentions 
four methods : it may be eaten pickled (see above), 
roasted, baked, or boiled. The most common of these 
methods was probably roasting or grilling. The ancient 
Egyptians roasted their fish by means of a spit through 
the tail (Erman, 189). The fish might also be laid 
directly on the charcoal (Jn. 219). Fish was also boiled 
(Ned.64}, and might be eaten with eggs atop (aya 4 
vbye, Bésd, 21). Compare the riddle, from Mo'éd KGtin, 
11a, cited by Hamburger (vol. i., ‘ Fisch’). 

Although the use of fish as an article of diet is allowed, 
by the Noachic covenant (Gen.92 P), limitations are 

put upon it in Deuteronomy and 
8, Clean and Leviticus. ‘All that have fins (4p3p) 
unelean fish. : i ere Sees 

and scales (niypyp) ye may eat ; but of 
those that have not fins and scales ye may eat none; 
they are unclean (sop) unto you’ (Dt. 14g f ; cp Lev. 
119-z2, where the forbidden fish are styled ppg, ‘an 
abomination’). By this provision no distinction is 
made between salt-water and fresh-water fish—‘ in 
the seas and in the rivers‘ (Lev.119)—provided the 
necessary criteria are present. Excluded, on the other 
hand, are all scaleless fishes, such as the important 
group of the siluridee or sheat-fish — the flesh af which is 
said to be ‘ excellent eating, firm and rich like an eel’s’ 
(Tristram, FFP, 170, 173)—skates, lampreys, and, ‘of 
course, eels, and every variety of shellfish.2 Similarly 
the author of the epistle to Barnabas (chap.10} men- 
tions as forbidden the opvpava (lamprey). rodXvaos and 
onwia; andJer. #pést. 151, Quest. 10, besides the Sepia 
adds the Zoligo (akind of cuttle), A/urena, and An- 
guilia (eel). The fundamental requisite of fins and 
scales specified in the Law was somewhat simplified in 
later times. Thus in Mish. X#ul/.37 end, we read : 
Rabbi Yehudn says, ‘ At least two scales and one fin.’ 
Experience, however, having proved that all fish with 
scales have also fins, it was permitted to use as food 
part of a fish on which only scales were visible (Vidda, 
514).8 ALR. S. K. 

Analogies for the prohibition of certain fish are met 

with elsewhere. The distinction between fishes with and 

without scales was made in Egypt and 
9. Ichthyolatry. survived in certain rites of early Rome 
(cp Pliny, @A xxiii. 210). In Egypt the oxyrhynchus, 
phagrus (eel), and lepidotus were not only forbidden in 
certain districts (Plut. de /s¢d, 18), but were actually 
looked upon as sacred. Similarly Hyginus (As¢v. 242) 
states that the Syrians look upon fish as holy, and 
abstain from eating them (74.230); and according to 
Xenophon (4zadé.i,49} the fish in the Chalus near 
Aleppo were regarded as gods.  Ichthyolatry was 
associated especially with the cult of Derceto (see ATAR- 
SATIS), who, in spite of the euhemeristic attempts of later 
legends, seems to have been partly a fish goddess. 
In a pool at the temple at Hierapolis were sacred fish 


_ 1 For these fish see Herzfeld, Handelsgesch.d. Juden), p. r2t 


"94)- 

4 The distinction made (Mt. 18 48) between good and bad 
‘vaspd) fish proceeds on different lines, the ‘had’ fish including 
1ot merely the legally unclean, but also those for which, from 
heir size and condition, or from the prevailing taste in these 
natters, the,-e was no demand in the market. 

3 For this and other authoritative de-isions regarding clean 
ind unclean fish—of these last there we1¢ 700 species according 
o the Talmud—see Hamburger, vol. i., art. § Fisch’; Wiener, 
Die jidischen Speisegesetze (95), 310 7- 
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which wore ornaments of gold (cp Lucian, Dea Syr. 45), 
like the eels of Zeus at Labraunda in Caria. Another 
pool at Ascalon contained fish sacred to Atargatis, which 
were daily fed, but never eaten, since it was believed 
that any one who ate of them (the sprat and anchovy 
are especially mentioned, Selden, de Dis Syr.23) would 
be afflicted with ulcers. On the other hand, Mnaseas 
(ap. Athen. 837) states that fish was daily cooked and 
eaten by the priests of the goddess, the idea doubtless 
being to bring deity and servant into closer relationship. 
In connection with this it is interesting to notice that a 
practical identification of deity, servant, and fish, takes 
place in the representations on Assyrian cylinders where 
the priest, clothed in a large fish-skin, stands before the 
fish which is laid upon an altar (cp Menant, Glyptique, 
253}. Examples of the sacred character of the fish 
could be easily multiplied. _Mummified fishes have been 
found in Egypt (Budge, Mummy, 357). The Egyptian 
abt¢ and ant are mythological fishes which accompanied 
the boat of the sun, and similar mythical fish perhaps 
survive in the stories of JONAH and TosiT (gg.v.).+ 
Nor are traces of ichthyolatry wanting at the present 
day. Sacred fish are still to be found in consecrated 
fountains in Syria (Thomson, ZB 547), the most import- 
ant being at the mosques of Tripolis and Edessa 
(Sachau. Retse, 197). 

The origin of ichthyolatry must be sought in a primi- 

tive state of totemism. The Egyptian Oxyrhynchites, 
-:, and the nomes and cities of Oxyrhyn- 
10. Its origin. chus, as well as those of Phasrdropolis 
and Latopolis, derive their names clearly from the 
sacred Egyptian fishes (cp Wilk. 3340 f-). The penalty 
for eating a sprat or anchovy mentioned above (§ 9} finds 
analogy in Samoa where the cuttle-fishclan avoid eating 
the cuttle-fish, in the belief that if they did so one of the 
species would grow in the stomach and cause dcath 
(Frazer, Zotemism, 18). The dressing of the worshipper 
in a fish-skin is in accordance with the habits of all tote- 
mistic clans. A member will assimilate himself to his 
totem by disguising himself so as to resemble it.? 

That a fish believed to be unwholesome was forthwith 
invested with a sacred character so as to prevent, in the 
most effectual method possible, its use as food, will not 
account for the prohibition of such fish as eels, lampreys, 
and others. Such a theory completely reverses the 
facts, since the evidence above adduced shows that it is 
the sanctity of the fish (which may have arisen from 
its being a totem, or else from its association with a 
deity) that makes it prohibited, and thus accounts for 
the (apparently) arbitrary taboo upon various fishes. 

In Israel nothing is said of sacrificial fish (see CLEAN, 
§ x1}; but that certain fish were sacred among them 
can hardly be denied. That Dagon was 
a fish-god is doubtful (see DAGon), and 

analogies. the name of Joshua's father admits of 
another explanation than ‘fish’ (see NUN}).? Still the 
law in Dt. 418 (cp also Ex. 204 and see DECALOGUE) 
against the making of images of fish shows how pre- 
valent the custom must have been. Such a cult, how- 
ever, would not be likely to spring up among desert- 
people or nomads ; it was doubtless of Canaanite origin 


and adopted by the Israelite immigrants. 

Finally may he noticed the frequent occurrence of the fish in 
early Christian inscriptions; whatever may have been the true 
meaning of its introduction, it was always popular from the 
accidental circumstance that the word ix@tis is composed of the 
initial letters of the words ‘Incots xptarbs Gcot vids cwryp % see 
ApocaLypTic, § 911; and cp Hans Achelis, Das Syséol des 
Fisches u. d. Fischdenkmiler d. romischen Katakomben (88). 


11. Israelite 





1 For the zodiacal ‘pisces’ cp the Bah, #w#z, fish of Ia, and 
see Jensen, Koswzol, 81. For further evidence of the sanctity of 
fish cp WRS Rel, Sem.(2), 173 7, 292 &, Usener, Red-gesch. 
Out, 3138-180. 

2 Numerous examples of this custom will he found in Frazer, 


op. cit, 26 GF » see generally CUTTINGS, $6. 
3 On the other hand the father of Bardesanes was called 


faa (so with Hoffm. Auszége, etc., p. 137)—te., 'my 
fish is mother,’ the reference being to Atargatis; cp WRS Av. 
304. 
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For FIsH-HooK see Hook ; for FISH-POOL, see above, § 53. 
for FisH-GATE, cp above, § 6 (end), and see JERUSALEM. 


A.E.S., §1; ARS.K, §2f%; SAC. SOF 

FITCHES. 1. This word in Is. 2825 27 stands for 
hésah, WS (medan@ion [G849"]; vith). RV, 
however, prefers 'black cummin' (Néged/a sativa, L.), 
the seeds of which, like those of cummin, are used in 
the East, as they anciently were used by the Greeks 
and Romans, as condiments, not only in sauces,.but 
a'so in bread. The cognate noun in Arabic is ash, 
and the verb Zazaka means 'to use as a savoury in 
food." 

2. In Ezek. 49, AV gives 'fitches' for ppas, Aussémim, 
pl. of 2ussémeth, poor (@ bdrvpa, Aq. Sym. féa). 
‘ SPELT,’ however, is RV's rendering, which is prefer- 
able (Triticum Sgelia, L.).1 The same Heb. word 
occurs in Ex.932 (éAupa [Aq. Sym. ¢éa]} and Is. 2825, 
where AV has ‘ RIE,’ RV § spelt.’ 

The verbs ppp (Ezek. 44 20)and its congener no (Ps. 8013[14]) * 
each occur once in OT in the sense of ‘ crop’ or* shear’ ‘jthe grain 
may have its name from its comparative smoothness as com- 
pared with other kinds(Ges.). Whatever be its origin, Ausséseth 
is certainly to be distinguished (Low, 104 #, Fleischer in tev, 
WVHIVB 2450) from Arab, karsana, * vetch ’—~a word probably 
of Indo-hump. origin, and still the name of the vetch in Palestine 


(ZDPY¥ 911)—with which Lagarde (GA 59, Amr. St. 2367) 
and Wetzstein (Del. /sa.(2} 707) have confounded it. This 


latter word answers in meaning to Syr. @>, whereas nee “ 
answers to Jw @. Jewish tradition even so late as Mainon-- 
ides correctly distinguished the two words (Low, 105). 

In Ex. 932 spelt is mentioned along with wheat asa 
later crop than flax and barley. See EGYPT,§ 8. In 
Ezek. 49 it appears with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and millet, as a constituent in the symbolic bread ahich 
the prophet was commanded to bake. In Is. 2823 the 
husbandman is described as sowing spelt in the border~ 
round wheat and barley. 

De Candolle (Org. , 291), following Vilmoria, classifiestogether 
three species of Triticnm?—vyiz., 7. Spelia, L., 7. dicoccum, 
Schrank., and 7. wenococcum, L—as having the conimon - 
peculiarity that when ripe they are tightly held in their sheath, 
which has to he removed by a special operation. _ He is against 
the identification of &ussémeth with 7. Spelta (#6. 292), which 
was a plant of temperate countries. 7. décocewm he regards . 
as an ancient cultivated race of 7. Spelta (76. 293). TL. 
monococcum. was‘a plant of Asia Minor; Schliemann found’ 
at Issarlik a grain which Wittmack identified as 7’, wenecoccust, 
var. flavescens; he says—‘que j‘avais pris d'abord pour un- 
petit Titecum) durum ou dicoccum’ (Journ. de la Soc. .\at. 
@ Hort. de France ['97} 157). pps may then well have been 


T .monococcum N,M. —W. 7.T,-D. 


FLAG. Two Hebrew words call for consideration : 


LAND, suph (Ex. 235 Is. 196 Jon. 25 [s]t) is in EV rendered 
‘flags’ in Ex. and Is., and 'weeds' in Jon. ; @ has dos (Aq. 
mamupedv) in Ex. and wdmvpos in Is.; in Jon. @ Sym. (Aq. 
épv0pd) have wrongly connected the word with nip, sé, ‘end.’ 
Vg. has the renderings carectizs2 (Ex. 23), papyrionw (10. 5), . 
tuncus (s.), pelagus (Jon.). According to W. M. Miiller 
(As. 4. Ex 101) and Steindorff (in Betty, 2. Ass. 1603) r-p= 
Eg. fe; Muller, however, thinks that it is more probally as 
Semitic word borrowed by Egyptian than the converse. It is 
sufficiently general to denote both the freshwater reed-growths 
along the Nile hanks and the sea plants ‘wrapped about the- 
head ' of one cast into ‘the deep, in the heart of the seas.' Qn- 
#1D"D’ as a proper name, see RED SEA. 

2. INN, “ahd (xer, axe 2 Gen. 41218; Bovrowoy : Job 8111) is. 
rendered by AV 'meadow' in Gen. and ‘flag’ in Job; RV 
has ‘reed-grass' in the former and 'flag' (with mg. 'reed- 
grass‘) in the latter. The word is Egyptian and derived froma. 
root denoting greenness; the Egyptian noun was specially 
applied to the reed-meadows on the banks of the Nile (Ebers, 
Ag. und die Biicher Mos. 338.3 Wiedemann, Sanunelung, 19. 

Fixe also occurs in the nan Is. 197 and’Ecclus. 4076, In 
the formerplacerb & xe 7d xAwpdy renders ny, ‘ardth (prob. ‘open 
meadows’), in the latter the newly discovered Heh. text has, 
corruptly, MDT» axes. Following the Syr., Cowley and Neuh. 
would read pyypyp, 'reed-stalks' (see Lévi’s note, and cp Low, 
Avram. Pfl.namen, 202). This has suggested an emendation of 














1 This is the ¢éa or dAvpa of the Greeks (for distinction see 
Theophrastns, HP viii. 13), and probably the far of the Romans - 
(hut on the latter see De Candolle, Orig. d, Pl. Cult. 291). 

2 He says, however, that this classification is 'pfus agricole- 
que hotanique. ’ 
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the difficult passage, Ps. 3514, where in the letters SUPERS 
Che. (Ps.(2)) detects nyprpa 5 in the parallel clause he finds 
Ynx in the mutilated form nx. The whole verse becomes— 


Like bulrushes by the river’s bank [ so did I bend the head 
Like reeds by the streams, | (so) bbwed down I went along. 


‘ 
For ‘ flag’ in the sense of standard,’ see ENSIGNS. 


FLAGON. 1. ‘ Flagon’ (Fr. #acor), or large bottle, 
occurs five times in AV, viz., 25, 619 z Ch. 163 Is. 2224 Hos. 
8x Cant. 25. RV, however, substitutes ‘cake (or cakes) of 
raisins’ or (in Cant.) ‘raisins,’ except in Is. 2224, where it 
retains ‘all the vessels of flagons.’ RY’s rendering ‘cake of 
raisins’ (for sw *wx) is, however, probably not less incorrect than 
‘flagon’; the passages with Mw*we appear toneedcritical emend- 
ation (see Fruit, $ 5). In Is. 2224 the ‘flagons’ of EV 
corresponds to 9°33, #¢dAalim 3 earthenware bottles are meant. 
(See BOTTLE, § 2 [6], and cp PoTrery.) 

2, In two places RV has introduce! ‘flagons,’ contrary to 
AY, viz., Ex. 2529 3716 (AV ‘covers 3 amovd[ejia [BAFL]). 
This sense is confirmed by the cognate dialects (see Ges.-Buhl, 
sv, jand Di, 2 loc.), also by @, and by Nu. 47 (RV ‘cups’ 
AV ‘covers’), where the same vessels are expressly termeh 


40341 nivp—ae., libation-flagons. For representations of these 


or similar flagonson Jewish coins of the first and second revolts, 
see Madden, Coins af the Jews, 198 ff. 


FLAX (MWB,! geseth, or MAWD, piitah, pl. DAYS, 
pistim), The Hebrew word rendered ‘flax’ in Ex. 931 
Josh. 26 Judg. 1514 Prov. 3113 Is. 199 423 (quoted 
Mt, 1220, with Xivov}) Ezek. 403 Hos. 25 9[7 21] is 
translated ‘linen’ in Lev. 1347 f. 5259 Dt. 22:1 Jer. 
131 Ezek. 4417 7., and ‘tow’ (RV ‘ flax’) in Is. 4817. 

has generally Avoy but once, Aworaddun (Josh. 26), once 
erlen von udg. 1514), and twice orurmiuvos[etc.} (Lev. 134759). 
In Ezek. 403 & reads oixodduwr, in Hos. 36dyia, 

Ex. 93: mentions the growing plant as budding or 
flowering (see BOLLED) at the time that barley comes 
into ear (cp Wilkinson, Anxc. Hg. 2398); but in most 
places the reference is to a finished product, flax (Liz 
usitatissimum, L.) or linen, which is often coupled or 
contrasted with wool; in Is. 423 4817 Mt. 1220 the use 
of flaxen wicks for lighting is probably alluded to. 

The cultivation of flax in Egypt is referred to in 
Is. 199, ‘those that dress combed flax’ (mip prmein)— 
an expression which is illustrated by the two combs for 
parting and cleansing the fibres of the flax referred to 
by Wilkinson (of. cé¢. 2174). The phrase yy nein, piste 
A&‘és, in Josh. 26 has by some been taken to mean 
cotton (se. ‘tree flax’), but is obviously ‘flax in stalk,’ 
as opposed to ‘flax that has been beaten’; thus & 
AwoKadun, 


De Candolle (Ovdg. 95 7%) maintains that of the two best dis- 
tinguishable species of flax, the annual(Lésune usitatissimune, 
had its original home in Asia, while the perennial (Z. augusti- 

folium) was that which first grew in Europe. The former 
however, he thinks, reached Europe from Mesopotamia and 
Persia at a very early prehistoric period, and was, almost 
certainly, the flax cultivated by the Egyptians. 

See also LINEN ; and on the use of flax for nets, see Fisu, § 3. 

N. M. 


FLEA (WB: wyAdoc)- In 1 S. 2414 [15] 26 20, 
according to Smiths BD) (s.v. ‘ Flea’), ‘ David, ad- 
dressing Saul, compares himself to [the flea], as the most 
insignificant and contemptible of living things.” The 
statement is incredible, and the reports of travellers 
among the Bedouin do but make it more so. For 
these insects (Pulex irritans, Linn, ) swarm in the dust of 
caves. That David should refer to hunting ‘ a single 
flea’ is absurd. Did he wish to preach resignation to 
king Saul? The question suggests itself whether the 
text is correct. Considering that the Flea-clan turns 
out to be imaginary (see PAROSH), we may well doubt it. 

An explanation lies close at hand. For yng gyn we should 
read 31D 855, ‘wild ass of the desert’; cp Job 245, and especi- 
ally Gen. 1612 (where O74 NH should be "aD RID (Gratz). 


David asks if Saul has come out to chase a wild pariah dog (see 
Doa, $3) or a still wilder desert-ass. In 1 S. 2620 the reference 


N.M. 





1 This formis inferred (see Ges. Tes.) from the twice occurring 
‘UB (Hos. 25 9[7 111) 
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to the ‘ flea’ is due to a misreading; @BA has wuxyv pov, WEI 
(see Dr. ad Zoe.) The word ‘ fleas’ (plur.) occurs in RVmg. of 
Ex. 816for 0°33. See Lice. T.K.C 


FLESH. i, OT wsage.—The Hebrew éidr (WWI)! 
in the most literal sense signifies flesh as distinct from the 
LM z, outer skin (Lev. 911), the living flesh of 

» Meaning human beings (Lev. 1310) and of brutes 

of Basar. (Gen. 413), as well as the dead flesh 
in the one case (Gen. 168) and in the other (Gen. 
40 19). Hence by a natural extension of meaning 
‘flesh’ is used for the whole body (Lev.149 and so 
frequently in P; but cp also 1 K. 2127). Further, 
although the Hebrews from ancient times distinguished 
between flesh and soul (vipy) they did not at first draw 


any sharp line of demarcation between the two ; much 
less were they conscious of painful contrast between the 
flesh in its weakness and sinfulness on the one hand, 
and the eternal, holy God upon the other. Naturally, 
therefore, ‘flesh’ is employed to signify not only the 
whole body, but. also the whole man as a personal 
being; at least in Neh. 55 Job 216 Ps. 632 we appear to 
meet with the survival of this usage. 

It is also used of the male aiSota (Ezek. 1626 2320 Lev. 152 
164). A ain, marriage is said to make the man and woman 
‘one flesh.’ “Kinsfolk, and even compatriots, have the same 
‘bone and flesh’ (Gen. 29 143727 15, 51 1913,f), and it is of 
the bond of common lineage in Israel that the later Isaiah is 
thinking when he exhorts his countrymen (Is. 587) not * to hide 
themselves from their own flesh. Indeed ‘flesh,’ like the 
Arabic éasarx, becomes a synonym for mankind (Ps. 653 Jer. 
1212), or may include all creatures that live and feel (so P in 
Gen. 7 15 etc.). 

Next, ‘ flesh’ is regarded as united in the case of the 
living man with soul, so that the whole man con- 
sists of flesh and soul (Ps.169 682), though in one 
passage — where, however, both text and meaning are 
uncertain — the book of Job (1422) apparently ascribes 
some dull feeling even to the flesh separated by death 
from the soul. The flesh, moreover, and especially the 
heart, is the receptacle of the spirit (Gen. 63) which is 
the principle of physical and spiritual life, or in a more 
special sense the endowment of ¥Yahwé's chosen servants 
and in the Messianic age of all Israel (Joel81)._There- 
fore when Yahwé recalls his people from their disobedi- 
ence, he begins, according to Ezekiel (1119 8626), by 
giving them a heart of flesh—z.e., one which is human 
and susceptible— instead of a heart of stone—z.e., 
one which is hard and inhuman. 

Lastly, in the prophetic writings, man as flesh is 
contrasted with God as spirit. This opposition first 

appears in Isaiah (813, written, as 

pppoe le ba seems most likely, ‘ 702,with a view 
* to the Egyptian alliance; see ISAIAH 

i, § 14): ‘The Egyptians are men and not God, and 
their horses are flesh and not spirit; and Yahwé will 
stretch out his hand, so that the helper shall stumble 
and the helped fall, and both of them perish together.’ 
In this passage, the nearest approach to a dogmatic 
conception of God in the prophetic writings, God is 
represented as the absolute spirit, who exists without 
dependence on creatures, unaffected by national disaster. 
All else is flesh; the same God who gives them breath 
at his will withdraws it. The heathen gods are simply 
ignored, and it is apparent that the Divine Spirit must 
in the end conquer that which is mere flesh. Like 
thoughts recur in subsequent literature. ‘Cursed is the 
man,’ says Jeremiah (175), ‘who trusts in human 
beings and makes flesh his arm, while his heart with- 
draws from Yahwé,’ All flesh, according to Zechariah 
(1117), is to be hushed into silence before Yahwé in his 
temple. Job asks if God has ‘ eyes of flesh’ (104)—z.e., 
whether he is really ignorant and impatient like short- 


1 Cp Ar. basarun, ‘the external skin,’ with the Syriac desré, 
‘flesh’ and with the Assyr. désru, used of relations by blood. 
Probably the Arabic word best preserves the original meaning, 


daiér being the outer, as opposed to Ww (=Ar. thar), the 
inner flesh. See Hoffm. 74 TW3 107. 
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sighted and short-lived men. So, on the contrary, God 
is said in Ps. 7839 to remember that his people ‘are 
but flesh’—z.e., weak and fleeting. Here we reach the 
threshold of the NT idea of gép§. The theological use 
of this word is confined to Paul's employment of it to 
denote the seat of sin in man. Outside of this, it is 
used in a merely popular sense to designate the material 
part of man in its various contrasts with the spirit (see 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 102). Ww. E. A. 

ii. NT usage.—Paul’s use, however, becomes part 
of a system of theological thought which is carried 

Paul’ through the subject of sin and redemption 
of the 4 Ae (instances are so frequent and familiar as 
9 ie Warts scarcely to need citation : the most obvious 
are Rom. 75 18 25; 86-13; Gal. 513-24). This system, 
therefore, must be briefly described. 

In the first place, since the seat of sin is inthe flesh, 
the punishment of sin is mainly, not wholly, physical 
death. The final redemption of man, of which the spirit 
is only the pledge, is therefore the restoration of the 
body (Rom. 810 f 2). Moreover, since sin has its 
seat in the flesh, the resurrection is not only a re-creation 
of the body, but a change from a body of sin and 
death to one fitted for the higher spiritual part of man, 
and incorruptible (1 Cor. 15 42-49). 

This localising, not only of sin, hut also of the punishment 
of sin, in the body, explains how it is that, in the apostle's 
thought, redemption is through Christ's death and resurrection. 
As long as both tere eater and cure were thought of as purely 
spiritual these physical means of the cure in the ope thought 
were inexplicable. It is incongruous to make ist's physical 
death in some way take the place of man's spiritual death, or 
Christ's resurrection effect man's spiritual resurrection (Rom. 
510). If, however, physical death is the main element in 
punishment, then the physical death of Christ can take the 
place of that of the sinner; and if resurrection is essentially 
corporeal, the physical resurrection of Jesus may become its 
appropriate cause. 

Again, the placing of sin in the flesh, in the body and 
its members, makes it superficial, not identified with 
the essential man, which is in subjection to the law 
of God. 

It is not the ego, the human personality, that sins, but sin, 
seated in the man_as an alien principle, penetrating only the 
flesh not the spirit of the man on ee At the ‘same 
time: since sin dwells in the flesh, and the flesh is resolved into 
the body and the members, which are the executive parts, it is 
sinthatgetsitselfdone in spite ofthe protest oftheinner man (74.). 

This does not mean, of course, that it is not the man 
himself that sins, but that it is the man dominated, not 
by his inner real self, but by an alien principle of sin, 
mm away external to himself. 'The remedy is to be 
found in the first place in the displacement of sin as the 
dominant principle in the man, by the spirit. The 
apostle represents the dominion of sin as amounting to 
a law to which the man is subject, but from which he is 
freed by the law of the spirit of life. Sin is dispossessed, 
not of power, but of supreme power in the very flesh 
which has been its stronghold (Rom. 82-10). 

This, however, is not all. If it were, there would be 
a state of strife incompatible with the apostle's idea of 

R ti the completeness of the work of Christ. 
4. Resurrection To be sure, sin is no longer the dom- 

of the body. inating principle even in the flesh : it 
is met and overcome by the stronger spirit. However, 
it is there still, and keeps up its fight against the spirit 
(Gal. 516-26); the flesh being the part of man which is 
vulnerable to sin, the final act of redemption must be 
the deliverance of the man from the flesh itself. This 
occurs, accordingly, at the resurrection, when the 
body of another sort, another material, fitted for the 
higher part of the man, is substituted for this body of 
flesh (1 Cor. 1542-49). An analysis of the statement 
will show that the flesh’ of which this is said is simply 
the flesh itself in its primary meaning. 

In the first place, the resolution of the flesh into body and 
members, which we find commonly in Paul, is enough to show 
this, unless we findrebutting testimony (Rom. 7523), Then 


the apostle's account of the way in which his good will is 
frustrated points to the same conclusion. He himself wills the 
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good, hut does not find any wey to bring it to pass; because the 
members, which accomplish things, have within them a principle 
of evil instead of g (Rom. 714-25). The final remedy for 
this state of things is the redempuion, of the body, The pledge 

this is the spirit, which helps long as the flesh 


: e situation as : 
complicates it; but the final cure is the chnnge of material of 


the body into something befitting the spirit instead of clogging 
it (Rom. 823). This it 1s that achieves for man at last the con- 
dition of sonship. 


We must now seek the rationale of this theory of sin. 
In the present state of this question, it is enough to say 
that it is probably not the Greck 
dualism, which affirms evil of matter 
as such. 

(1) The Jewish philosophy which mediates between 
Judaism and Hellenism is Alexandrian, and Paul was 
not an Alexandrian (cp HELLENISM, $9). He says 
of himself that he was excessively zealous for the 
ancestral traditions. That is to say, he was a Pharisee ; 
and Pharisaism and Alexandrianism do not coalesce : 
they are opposites (Gal. 1x4 Phil. 35). 

(2} The apostle's doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body involves for it a change of material, not the 
substitution of a body that is immaterial. 

When Paul says that the resurrection body is spiritual, he is 
not speaking of its material (if one_may speak of 'spiritual 
material’) but of its adaptation. The contrast is with the 
psychical body, the psyché being the lower spiritual pat of 
man; not of course thé material of the present body, but its 
inhabitant. In the same way, the pneuma, which is the higher 
spiritual part, would be, not the material of the future body, but 
its spiritual principle. In 2 Cor. 51-8, the apostle expresses a 
dread of the disem| ied state—what he calls its "nakedness'—a 
dread that is repugnant to the essential spirit of Alexandrianism, 
which regards the body as a clog to the spirit, not as a covering 
for its shivering nakedness. 

(3) Finally, Paul deprecates Greek wisdom or philo- 
sophy, speaking of it as worldly and opposed to the 
foolishness of the cross (1 Cor. 117-31). 

This, again, can scarcely refer to anything else than Alex- 
andrianism : that Jewish adaptation of Platonism is the only 
form of Greek thought familiar to the Jews. When a Pharisaic 
Jew, Paul, in a controversy with an. Alexandrian. Jew, 
Apollos, speaks in this way of Greek wisdom, the reference 
is plain. is appuce generally to the attempt to make Paul 


cover the Alexandrian as well as the Jewish tracts of thought in 
traditional Paulinism. 


The apostle shared, however, the 'depreciation of the 
body common to all races, which is due to its actual 
seductions and misdemeanours. The grosser and more 
obvious sins have there not only their scat but also their 
occasion. It is the side of man which is vulnerable ; 
not actually evil, but susceptible to appetites which run 
easily to evil (Gal. 519-2 24). Then, not only is it the 
seat of the most obvious sins, but also in it are located 
the most apparent and obtrusive results of sin. The 
mind reacts within itself, and the moral nature in its 
own sphere, and in these cases the reactions of trans- 
gression are subtle; but in the case of physical trans- 
gression they are visible. This is sufficient to account 
for Paul's use, which is not singular except as its 
peculiarities are emphasised by their place in the system 
he has wrought out. 

w.BA, §If;, EPG, § 3K 

FLESHHOOK (3579) Ex. 273, etc. See COOKING 
UTENSILS, § 5 (ii.). 

FLINT. So much of Palestine consists of cretaceous 
strata that we are not surprised to find flint often 1c- 
ferred to. The terms nsed for it are :—- 

I. Wy 9dr (Ex. 425 [Yngor], Josh. 52,4 [werpa dxporosos], Job 


2224 [rerpa], Ps. 8944 [43], where M1’s =yy is corrupt [@ rhv 
BoyPecav Pee Che. ad et; Ezek. 3g [werpa]). In Te 528 read 
1s for IS [orepea mevpa]. Plainly generic=rock, stone. On 
Josh. 52 see KNIFE. 

2. windy, LallamiS (axpotopos, otep. mete On Tg. see 
ADAMANT, § 4), flint, and, with 4x, rocky flint and flinty rock 
(Dt. 815, quoted in Wisd. 1141 Dt. 3213 Job289 Ps. 1048 Is. 
507)... Emhlem of hardness or unfruitfulness; hence the marvel 
of oil’ or ‘water’ from the flintyrock (see Or.). Also of moral 
stedfastness (Is. 507 Ezek. 39). Cp also HAMmer, 2. 

Hallami¥ is etymologically identical with Ass. ebnésu or. 
elnzitéu, the hardest and costliest of precious stones, the name of 
which probably underlies a corrupt Hebrew name of a precious 
stone (see TaRsHISH, STONE OF). See Del. Prod. 86, and cp 
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FLOCK, TOWER OF THE 


Hommel, PS3A, May ‘93, p. 291, who connects elmesu (= 
algamésu) with gilganeis or gibilgamis, according to him aname 
of the Fire-god. ; . . 

3. xéxAaé, 1 Macc. 1073 EV, ‘in the plain, where is neither 
stone nor flint’ (rather, ‘pebbles’). «. also in 61S.1414. On 
both passages see SLING, 

FLOCK, TOWER OF THE cra dayn) Mi. 48. 
See EpEer, THE Tower OF. 


FLOOD (51319), Gen, 617, See DELUGE. 
FLOOR (193), Gen. 501:, See AGRICULTURE, § 8. 
FLOUR. (1) M3}, Judg. 6x9 RV ‘meal’; (2)N9b, 


Ex. 292; (3) ps3, 2 S. 138 RV, ‘dough.’ See Brean, §z, 
Foop, §1f/ 


FLOWERS. Four Hebrew words for ‘ flower’ or 
‘blossom’ correspond to the single Greek word dy@os 
(taking the LXX forour guide). The NT therefore could 
not (even if the love of flowers were more percep- 
tible in it than it is) be expected to do justice to the 
floral beauty of the landscape of Palestine in spring 
(Cant. 212). It is true, the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
has not a rich flora. Still, all the hills of Judah have 
bright though small spring-flowers; nor, since Isaiah 
(I fz: 185 seeSBOT) refers to it, must the vine-blossom 
(see GRAPE) he forgotten. Samaria was probably 
better favoured (cpIs. 28. Two of the most beautiful of 
the flowers of Palestine compete for the honour of being 
referred to by Jesus in his saying on the lilies (see 
Lity). The tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, asphodel, 
star of Bethlehem, crocus, and mallow may also be 
mentioned among the many attractive flowers. Wild 
roses and wild jasmine also perfume the air in some 
parts. Lebanon and the deserts have floral beauties of 
their own. Delitzsch, though he.had never been in 
Palestine, fully realised this variety in the flora of that 
country (/7és, 18). That flowers should be an emblem 
of evanescence is-natural (Job 142 Ps. 10815 Is. 406 
Jas. 1x0). 

1. 18, pérah, Ex. 2531 7: (Oxpivov) Is. 185 (AV ‘bud,’ RV 
‘blossom,’ z.e., of the vine), expresses an early stage of inflores- 
cence. Cp ALMOND, CANDLESTICK, § 2. 

2, Py sis, TY'S sisth, Nu. 178 [23] Is.2814 406 Job 142 
etc. Root-meaning ‘to glitter’ ; cp Mrrre, § 34 

3. FYI, wissak, Is. 185 Job 1533, of the early crude berries 
of the vine and olive respectively. See Grape, 2, 

4. J¥2, 2issén, Cant. 212, of the spring flowers. 

On the ‘ sweet flowers of AV (RV ‘hanks of sweet herbs’) in 
Cant. 513, see Spice. 


FLUE NET (9319), Hab. 11g AV™S: See NET, 3. 
FLUTE (NMP WD), Dan. 3572013. See Music, 
§ 4 (2). 


FLUX, BLOODY (Aycentepion), Acts288. 
DISEASES, 9. 


See 


FLY. Two Hebrew words are rendered ‘ fly’ : 

I. AIAl, 2b (pia, musca), cp Ass. sumbu [see 
LIcE, end]. Everyone knows thedivinename Baalzebub, 
according to some so called as being a god who averts 
flies (cp the fly-god Myiodes in Plin. xxix. 634); see, 
however, BAAL- ZEBUB. Elsewhere the word only 
occurs inIs.713 Eccles. 101. In Isaiah ‘ fly’ and ‘ bee' 
(the Assyrians) are parallel ; the fly is an apt emblem 
of the dwellers in the Nile valley where noxious 
insects abound. Can the fly intended be identified? 
Perhaps, at least if Delitzsch and Cheyne (inProph. Js. } 
are right in connecting the p:515 byby (Del. ‘ land of the 
whirring of wings'} of Is. 18: with the tsetse-fly. The 
tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans} is the most dreaded 
insect of S. and Central Africa; it was described by the 
traveller Bruce as long ago as 1799. 

This fly acts as a carrier of disease. It conveys a blood para- 
site from one animal to another and the parasite causes the 
disease or death of most cattle. We know of no evidence that 
this disease ever visited Egypt. 

We might also think of the seroot fly of Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, which is apparently a species of Pangonia 
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(Zabanide), and allied to our horse-flies. This insect 
is about the size of a wasp, with an orange-coloured 
body striped with black and white. Its very powerful 
mouth-organs inflict a painful wound from which blood 
flows freely, and in which other flies attempt to lay 
their eggs. During the rainy season in Upper Egypt, 
Nubia, etc., it is a plague both to man and to beast. At 
any rate, the seroot may be taken as exemplifying the 
category to which the dreaded insects referred to belong. 
_ The obscure and rather lengthy proverb about ‘dead flies’ 
in Eccles. 101 (EV) is well emended by Siegfried, «A poisonous 
fly brings corruption to the perfumer’sointment 5 (so)a little folly 
destroys the worth of wisdom. © (@avarodear) at any rate 
supports the sense of * deadly” or ‘poisonaus’! though like MT 
it,has ‘ flies’ (plur.). Flies in Egypt and Syria are indeed per- 
nicious. They propagate diseases such as ophthalmia, and 
transmit some of the parasites which live in blood, etc. 

2. ay, ‘drdb (xvvduua), the name of the insect or 
insects of the plague of Egypt (Ex.82r [17] # Ps.7845 
10532, EV swarms of flies). It is impossible to specify 
what particular insect is intended. 

The rendering ‘dog-flies’(@, Ge. Kn.) implies a derivation 
from s5y, ‘to suck.’ These flies have a reputation for their 
voracity. The rival rendering ‘swarms’ (cp RV) suggests a 
connectionwith yyy, ‘to mix.’ So Pesh. 3.0; other early 


interpretations (see Ges. Tes.) need not be cited. 
A. E. 8.-—§, A. C. 


FODDER (3), Job6s. See CATTLE, £5. 


FOLD (713), 13.6510, or Folds (M973), Nu. 8224. 
See CATTLE, § 5. 


FOOD 


A, VEGETABLE KInGpom. 
Cereals, §§ 1-3. : Vegetables, §§ 4.6. 
Condiments, § 7. 
&, ANIMAL KinGpom. 
Restrictions, ggQihér details, Exit as food, § 144 


A historical treatment of the food of the Hebrews 
would eventually shape itself into a history of their 
social and economic progress from the condition of 
nomads in prehistoric times, through centuries of agri- 
cultural and pastoral life in Canaan, to the latest days 
of Jewish independence, when the choicest products of 
neighbouring countries found a ready market in the 
cities of Palestine. It suits our present purpose better, 
however, to treat the subject of food in Old and New 
Testament times with reference to the natural kingdom 
to which the various food-stuffs belong. Of the three 
familiar divisions, the vegetable kingdom (§§ 1-7) sup- 
plied the inhabitants of Palestine, as it still supplies the 
peoples of Eastern lands, with all but an insignificant 
proportion of the ordinary daily food. To this day the 
Syrian /ed/ahin are practically vegetarians, tasting meat 
(8§ 8-16} only on the occasion of some religious or 
social festival. (On the price of food see § 17.) 


A. VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


I. Ceveals.—In every period of Hebrew history the 
1. Wheat most important food-stuffs were those 
i Cab. classed by Hebrew writers under the 
general name dagan (7), corn, which comprised the 
grains of a number of common cereals. 

i, In the Mishna treatise Cha//a? le (cp Pésdch. 25), 
whoso takes a vow to abstain from da@gaz has to abstain 
only from the following five kinds : wheat, barley, spelt 
({oxpp12), ‘ fox-ears’ (dyer nbay), and Siphon (nw), of 
which only the first three are mentioned in the OT.3 

1 The analogy of phrases like NY 2, ‘a deadly weapon,’ is 
decisive. 

2 This treatise deals with the various contents of the kneading- 
trough, subject or not subject to the dough dues ()& 5; see Nu. 


lizo #, and cp RAKEMEATS, § 2), ag they may he called, which 
for the ordinary housewife amounted to one twenty-fourth, for 
professional bakers one forty-eighth of the whole. : 

_ 3_For the two remaining grains see below, § 3, and cp the list 
in Ezek. 49. 
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The most highly esteemed of these cereals, universally 
used by rich and poor, was wheat. 

(a)Wheat,! Z2/tah (myn, more often pn), appears 
in the OT as a food-stuff under various forms. The 
most primitive custom—the only method practised in 
Rome, tradition says, till the days of Numa (see 
*Cibaria' in Daremberg and Saglio's Dict. des Antigq. 
11426)—was to pluck the ears (méiiléh, ’abtb) when 
filled but not fully ripe, to remove the husk by simply 
rubbing the ears in the hand, and to eat the still juicy 
kernel. 

This the Hebrews were allowed to do in passing through a 
field of standing corn (Dt. 23 25 (z6]), It was disallowed on the 
Sabbath, however (Mt. 12: Mk, 223 Lk.6, inasmuch as 
plucking and rubbing were legally regarded as special forms of 
reaping and winnowing (cp Stabs 72). Ears, whether of wheat 
or of barley, eaten in this way seem to have been known as 
harmel (o353, RV ‘fresh ears’; Lev. 2314 2K. 442).2 

The same ‘ fresh ears,’ crushed in a mortar or other- 
wise, produced the byna ea, gtres karmel, of Lev. 
21416 (RV ‘bruised corn of the fresh ear'). Much 
more common was the method of roasting the ears, 
before they had hardened, on an iron plate or pan. 

This parched corn (¢‘p—more fully bp aa, Lev. 214; 
dp alone Josh. 51x) is repeatedly mentioned in the OT as an 
article of diet common among all classes of the people (Lev. 23 14 
18.1717 2518 2 S.17 28 Ruth 214), and is largely eaten at the 

resent day in the East (cp Kob. BR 2394 Par]; athe 

his mode of rendering the grains of the cereals more re e 
everywhere preceded the use of the mortar and pestle by which 
the grains were crushed, just as the latter method preceded, and 
was eventually superseded by the hand-mill or quern (see 
Mitt). Onthe main use of wheat in the Hebrew food-supply 
see, further, BakemEaATsS, BREAD. 

Among the modern Syrians the favourite mode of 
cooking wheat is as follows :— 

The grain is boiled after it bas been thoroughly cleaned (hence 
OT “a, see Corn, 3) by the female members of the family (see 
G, 2S.46, and cp SBOT)and freed from the impurities unre- 
moved by the process of winnowing; it is then spread on the 
housetop to dry (cp PS. 17 x9), after which it is ground and boiled 
to a thick paste. A similar dish seems to be intended by the 
obscure ‘ériszh, mpm (Nu. 15204 Neh. 1037 [38] Ezek. 4430). 
EV renders ‘dough’ (@ ¢¥paya in Nu. girwy in Neh., om. 
in Ezek. 5 other authorities ‘kneading-;rough'), but ‘érisah 
is more probably to be identified with the Talmudic ‘asén, 
a porridge or paste, made from the meal of barley or 
wheat (see mod. Lexx. and especially Lag. GGN, 1889, p. 
301). Wheat, sodden and crushed as above described, the 
modern 4z7gud, added to mutton which has heen pounded to 
shreds with apestle and mortar, forms 424de, the national dish 
of Syria (see CooKING, § 3). The modern swezd, the finest of 
the wheat meal, got by bolting the ordinary flour (Zemah, 
nap, RV 'meal') with a fine sieve (cp Pirké Aboth, 515), corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew sé/eth (nbp 5 @ ceuidadsts; RV_ ‘fine 
flour’). A poetical designation of this fine flour is 'the kidney 
fat of wheat' (Dt. 3214 Ps. 8116 {17] 14714). Its price was, at 
one period, twice that of barley (2 K. 711618). The distinction 
between these two kinds of Syrian flour(kéwahk and sdleth) was 
familiar to the Egyptians of the New Empire, who made 
soldiers' bread from the former, and princes’ bread from the 
latter (Erman, Axe. Egypt, 188). 

(2) The second place among the food grains of the 
Hebrews was occupied by barley. A brief summary of 
2. Barl what is more fully stated elsewhere (see 

+ BATley. BARLEY) will suffice. In the list of foods 
offered to David and his friends (28.1728) we find 
wheat and barley not only in the grain but also ground 
and_ parched (dp np). Commonly, however, barley, 


like wheat, was consumedin the form of bread (Judg.7 13 
2 K.442 Ezek.4912); it formed the bread of the 
peasantry, and the low esteem in which it was held 
seems to be the ground for the sole instance of the 
admission of barley meal among the sacred offerings 
(Nu.515 7). In NT times barley bread was still in 
use (Jn. 6913, and Mishna passim), and it is common 
among the Bedouin of N. Arabia now. 

1 In AV Nu. 1812 and Jer. 3112 the rendering 'wheat' is too 
special for 734, RV ‘corn,’ but Amer. Revision ‘ grain’ (so always 
for 739). ' ; 

2 AV here, full ears of corn in the husk thereof" Os>pyay; 


RV, with the best authorities, ‘fresh ears of corn in his sack.’ 
3 Also probably in the original text of Ecclus. 39 26 (Bacher 


in QR, July 1807), 
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(c) The third of the cereals mentioned above as 
included under corn (ddga) in Mishnic times {(Chadlé, 


3. Spelt, ve le Péstich, 25) is kussémeth (nopa ; hardly 
* trie,” as AV except in Ezek.49). See 
FITCHES. From Ezekiel (49, plur. AV 'fitches') we 


learn that it was, at least occasionally, employed by his 
countrymen to make bread. In the Mishna it is re- 
peatedly mentioned with wheat and barley. 

The two remaining cereals are not mentioned in the 
OT. 

(d)The s26édleth fa'af (lit. 'fox's ear') has been 
identified by the Jewish scholars (Rashi, etc.) with oats ; 
by Low (129) with the eegilops, a grass closely allied 
to wheat (cp Post, Flora of Syria, etc., 899). 

(e) The Stphén is probably a species of oats (theAvena 
barbata of Post, 871, which by the Arabs is called 
Jeifan). From the frequent mention in the Mishna, 
both (dand e) must have been cultivated and used as food 
by the Jews of Palestine in the first and second centuries 
of our era. 

ii, In the Mishna treatise (Chal/d, 14, cp Shebi'ith 
27) cited above (§ 1, beginning), mention is made of 
four food-stuffs that were not subject to the dough dues. 
Three of them may be identified with certainty as the 
rice plant, millet, and sesame. (a} Rice, avez (tmx 
&puga), was introduced into Palestine in the Greek period 
(see Hehn, Kulturpf.©) 485 7). (8) Millet, dékan 
(inn, Ar. duhnz, see MILLET), is mentioned in Ezekiel's 
list (49), where @ has xé-yxpos, by which & (BQ™E-) also 
represents the obscure and perhaps corrupt 7202 of Is. 


2825. (y) Sesame is still largely cultivated in Syria, 
mainly for the oil-producing quality of its seeds (see 
OIL). The seeds are used also like carraway seeds in 
western lands, sprinkled on the housewife's bread, and 
even mixed with sugar and flour of rice, to produce 
a species of confection. (6) The remaining plant of 
the four may be the familiar dura of the Syrian plains 
(cp Low, pp. ror-3), which in the present day supplies 
the black bread of the peasant. Mixed with wheaten 
flour, it is said to keep longer soft(ZDPY 98). It is 
not mentioned in the OT or NT.? 

II, Other vegetable products. (a) The pulse family. 
%— We pass now to another important group of food- 
stuffs, the Leguménose or pulse family. 
It is somewhat remarkable that out 
of the many hundreds of species belonging to the 
natural order Leguminose which are found at the present 
day in Syria (see Post, ef. cit, 208-299) only two are 
mentioned in the OT or the NT, (1) the lentil, and (2} 
the bean. Still, we may be sure that the pulse plants 
in all periods furnished an important part' of the 
Hebrews' diet. If EVrightlyrenders p+y4y, 2é7d°t, and 
put, 2ér‘dntém (Dan. 1zax6), the diet preferred by 
Daniel and his companions was confined to PULSE [¢.¥. ]. 
Probably, however, ‘herbs’ (as RV™8:) is a more ac- 
curate rendering ; the context suggests a contrast between 
vegetable food-products generally, and the sacrificial 
and therefore unclean meat (flesh) from the royal 
kitchen. Various designations of the products we are 
now to consider occur in the OT, the most precise 
being the general term yara% (py, in the Mishna n\py~ 
[Ab. Zar. 38]); thus prs (AV ‘garden of herbs') is. 
the equivalent of our vegetable or kitchen garden (Dt. 
llro 1 K. 212; cp py nme, "a vegetable diet,’ Prov. 
1517). Like Daniel, Judas Maccabzeus and his associ- 
ates are said to have lived on a vegetable diet (rip 
Xoprwin tpopiy, 2 Macc. 527; cp 4 Esd. 926 125r). 
For the same reason—the avoidance of food ceremoni- 
ally unclean—Josephus and his fellow-deputies lived at 
Rome on figs and nuts (V4. 3). 


" Leguminose. 


1 In the Aramaic inscription of Panamu from Zenjirli (2 6) 
occur the names ANY ANY (cp my, Is. 28 25), Ms MIU. 
Sachau in his edition of the inscription proposes to identify sw 
with, the modern grain called dura. So also Dr. Authoret. 
and Archeol, 132. See, however, Che. ‘Isa,’ (Heb. SBOT 99)- 
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Regarding the antiquity of the pulse group of foods and 
its importanceamong the peoples of Eastern and classical 
countries — with the curious exception, noted by Plutarch 
(Zs. §§ 5, 8), of the Egyptian priests 1—we may refer to 
Hehn’s great work (Kudturpfl. u. Hausth. 208 f- ['94]). 

1. The first place in the group may be assigned to 
lentils, ‘adasim (ovizy). The staple diet of the Egyptian 
pyramid- builders, according to Strabo (xvii.l34; cp 
Wilkinson, 224), lentils were cooked by the Hebrews 
from the earliest times to the latest (see LENTILEs).? 
Now, as in Ezekiel’s time (49), they are sometimes 
ground and mixed with wheat flour to make bread ; but 
they are ‘more generally used as a pottage or cooked 
as the Spaniards cook haricot beans, stewed with oil 
and flavoured with red pepper’ (Tristram, VAB 462). 

2, The bean, gé/ (Sip), occurs only in 2 S.1728, and 
as one of the numerous ingredients of Ezekiel’s bread 
(49). Several different species of bean were cultivated 
in Palestine for consumption in the first two centuries 
of our era. For example, in chap. 1 alone of the 
Mishna treatise K7z2’d¢m, at least four varieties are men- 
tioned ; among these is the Egyptian bean, at present 
one of the most extensively cultivated leguminous plants 
of Syria. Next, indeed, to the preparations of wheat 
we may place the bean in its various forms ( fa, Z#siyah, 
etc.) as the most useful food-stuff in the Syria and 
Egypt of to-day (cpZDPV 94, Landberg, Proverbes et 
Dictons, etc. 250). Either the pods are boiled and 
eaten entire, like our French beans, or the seeds alone 
areeaten after being roasted, or are boiled to a thick 
soup. Bean meal, painfully ground in the handmill, 
is sometimes mixed with wheat flour and baked into 
bread. Landberg (of. ¢##, 77-88) gives various native 
recipes for favourite Syrian dishes in which lentils and 
beans are the main ingredients. 

3. Another popular food is the chick-pea (Cicer arietinum, 
Arab. ums), known in early Talmudic times as D'ADN3 
(Pith 33, etc.), It is cooked in the same manner as the bean, 
Roasted, the Awmeug furnishes an esteemed delicacy, called 
kudamid 

4. Here, too, may be mentioned the veteh (sere ervilia), the 
modern 47¥sex2eh, which is sometimes identified with the 


kussémeth of Is. 2825 (RV and SBOT ‘spelt’, see § 3 [cl). 
It is now, as doubtless it was formerly, grown as fodder 3 only in 
times of scarcity, according to Pliny, was it usedasfood by man. 
(8} The gourd famzly.—The principal members of 
the gourd family (Cucurbitaceez) have at all times been 
5. Cucur- prized as food in the East. Next to the 
bitacezs fish of the Delta, the Hebrews looked back 
* with regret to Egypt’s ‘cucumbers and 

melons’ (Nu. 115; see CUCUMBER, MELON). At the 
present day bread and melons or cucumbers form the 
main food of the poorest class in the large cities, from 
Constantinople to Damascus and Cairo, for months 
together. The cucumber (Mish. mvp; Nu. 115 oxgip) 
is largely consumed in the raw state, but also prepared 
with vinegar as a salad. Equally popular at all times 
was the water-melon, déhattidh (ray; plur. Nu. 113), 
the modern éaz/ikh, now cultivated by the acre in 
certain parts of the East, besides which we frequently 
find in the Mishna the sugar-melon (j\52$%, wydowéraw), 
which came to the Jews, as its name shows, from the 
Greeks. The seeds of the melon are roasted and eaten 
like those of the chick-pea. Various gourds are in- 
cluded under the poybey of the Mishna, among them 


perhaps the favourite Asa or vegetable-marrow.5 A 


1 Cp Herodotus’ statement about their special abhorrence of 
the bean (kvamos), 237. The amen dialis at Rome, also, 
according to Aulus Gellius, was forbidden to touch the bean. 

2 They have been found in the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 

3 Veg. inserts it at the end of 2 S. 1728 for the intrusive bp 
(see Bu. in SBOT), 

4 In the streets of Damascus this delicacy is thus praised by 
its vendors = ‘Tattooed, warm and soft! Make a night of if, 
O ene '!? (Wetzstein, ‘Der Markt in Damaskus,’ ZDMG 
11519). 

5 Low and Post give the following equations —pybs, Cucur- 
bifaPepo (Low) ; Squash, késa, Cucurbita Pepo (Post, PEFQ, 
1882, p. 129). 
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popular modern dish is prepared by removing the seeds 
of the £ésa and stuffing with rice, minced mutton, and 
other ingredients. For the ‘ wild gourds’ of 2 K. 439 
see GOURDS, WILD. Post (Flora, 324), with some older 
authorities, suggests that ‘ the colocynth may be intended 
by the gall [wx5]in Dt. 29:78 [17] Ps. 6921, etc.’ See 
GALL, I. 

(y) Leeks, etc. —Conspicuous among the vegetables 

enjoyed by Israel in Egypt were ‘the leeks, the onions, 
and the garlic’ (Nu. 11s), all three 
6. The genus familiar iembets of the ean Allium. 
Allium. Marcus Aurelius’s description of the 
garlic- smelling Jews (foetentium Judzeorum} whom he 
met in Palestine has often been quoted (Amm. Marcell. 
xxii. 55). The leek, 2astr (yyn, Nu. 115; in the 
Mishna generally nee), was at all times highly esteemed 
in Egypt (cp Pliny’s ‘laudatissimus porrus in A’gypto,” 
1933) and Syria. ONIONS, ésdline (adza), and garlic, 
Sam (mv), Herodotus was told (2125), held a chief 
place among the food supplied to the builders of the 
pyramids, and their universal cultivation in later times 
is attested by contemporary monuments. All three 
species were usually eaten raw as a relish (8yor) to 
bread, occasionally as now, no doubt, roasted or boiled 
with meat to form a stew (cp Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, 1184). In Syria onions are also preserved 
like cucumbers (ZDPV 914). For a more ambitious 
treatment of the onion, see Landberg, of. cét. 77-79. 

In times of famine, no doubt, recourse was also had 
to other and less familiar herbs. Such was the plant 
(mp, maliath, AV ‘mallows,’ RV ‘ salt-wort’ 5 see 
MALLOows) mentioned inJob804.1 Though this plant, 
from its etymology, is more likely to be the saltwort 
than the mallow, it is true that, according to Conder, 
the mallow—in Syria 44udbeiz¢ (so called from its 
fruit resembling in shape the native bread, Akubs; cp 
Low, 360)—is eaten in time of scarcity ‘ cooked in sour 
milk or oil’ ( Zéz¢work, 317). Cp, further, HUSKS. 

This probably exhausts the greens (P73?) mentioned by name 


in the OT as articles of food.2 A glance, however, at any of 
the Mishna treatises dealing with the legal requirements aS to 
the sowing, tithing, etc., of the fruits of the soil, shows that 
those above enumerated are but a fraction of the plants culti- 
vated for food in Palestine in the first century a.p, Here we 
can mention only a few of the commoner greens, such as lettuce 


(NUN), various species of chicory and endive (rary, which 
furnished the main ingredients of the bitter herbs (an, Ex. 


128) at the Passover,—as is shown by the list in Pésdch. 26— 
the lupine, still known by its Greco-Hebrew name ¢urmus 
(oip in, 9épmes), expressly stated to have been a food of the 
poor (Sabb. 18 1; the kolkas @prp, colocasia), still extensively 


cultivated as food (Post, up. cé#, 829), and the 22 fm), both 
members of the Arum family, and used, with mustard aha jupine 


together, to form a pickle (see Léw, 240) 5 the turnip cngd, modern 
H7t), the radish (ji3x), the cabbage (395), and the asparagus 
(DINED'N). 

Most of the vegetables we have discussed were not 
only used in the fresh state (nb)—or in some cases dried 
(var)—but also laid in vinegar or in brine and used as 
pickles. Such preserved vegetables were called pyisg 

oe 
(Sheoeeth, 95) or mwa (Pesach. 26). 

Of the remaining contributions of the vegetable king- 
dom to the Hebrew kitchen and table, the fruits are 
of sufficient importance to claim an 
article for themselves (see Fruit), 
leaving only the various condiments for brief mention 
here. (For fuller treatment of these see the separate 
articles.3) Hehn (of. ci¢. 205} has rightly emphasised 
the fact that ‘before pepper was discovered or came 
nto general use, seeds like cummin, black cummin, 
Nigella sativa, the coriander, xoplavvoy, etc., naturally 


7. Condiments, 


1 On this verse asa whole see Rndde, and in opposition to the 
current explanations ofv. 4 6, see JUNIPER. 

2 RYmeg. introduces the purslain into Joh 66; but seePuRsLaIn. 

3 Salt, the prince of condiments, belongs elsewhere, and 
must, in any case, receive special notice (SALT). 
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played a more important réle" in the coolcery of anti- 
quity. Of these, the first which meets us in the OT 
is the coriander (43, Ex. 1631 Nu. 117; Képtov; also 
Ex. 1614), to the greyish-white seeds of which the 
manna is conipared. Under the name of +2013 the 


coriander was cultivated in later times both for its seed 
and for its leaves (J/a'désér, 45); the seeds are still very 
largely used ‘as a spice to mix with bread in the East, 
as well as to give an aromatic flavour to sweetmeats' 
(Tristram, VHB, 440). Black cummin (soRV™8: for 
nsp; @ ueddvOcov) occurs in Is. 2825. Its black seeds 


are still used in Syria to sprinkle over bread. In the 
NT mint, anise, cummin, and rue are associated with 
Jesus' denunciation of the Pharisees. Of these cummin 
—the ‘ fastidiis cumminum amicissimum’ of Pliny — 
was held in the highest esteem by the classical peoples. 
Like salt it was used proverbially as a symbol of friend- 
ship ; the phrase, of wept &da xal kUpuvor, is synonymous 
with ‘ confidential friends’ (Plutarch, quoted by Hehn). 
‘The textual variation of & in Is. 2827, 'and the cummin 
shall be eaten with bread,' is interesting in the light of 
Pliny’s observation that cunimin seeds were so used by 
the Alexandrians of his day (1947). The anise of Mt. 
2323 is undoubtedly the Anethum graveolens or * dill" 
(so RY™8:; Mish. naw, modern skzézth). The tithe 
was levied on the seeds, leaves, and capsules (pm yr 
per) of this plant (Aa‘dsér, 45)—i.e., ‘when its seeds 
are collected, or when its leaves are used as vegetable. 
or when its pods are eaten’ (Jastrow, Dicé., s.v. 1). 


Its use as a condiment is attested by' 7£s7m, 34. Accord- 
ing to the Mishna (S#20z‘ith, 91) no tithe was levied 
on the rue (25, wiyavov, Lk. 1142), which seems to 


show that the form given to Jesus' words by the first 
(‘Jewish’) evangelist (Mt. 2322) is the more accurate 
of the two. To the category of condiments must also 
be reckoned the mustard (civamt, Sunn), which, according 


to arecent authority (see! Condimenta’ in Daremb. and 
Saglio), does not appear to have been used in the form 
with which we are familiar; rather the leaves 'were 
cut up and mixed with the dish to be seasoned' (Athen. 
9366 a). We have already found that the mustard leaf 
was used in making pickles. The best mustard, accord- 
ing to Pliny (1954), came from Egypt, the *??? $:,! of 
kil dim, 15. 

Ginger (Zingiber oficinale} does not seem to have 
been known in Palestine within our period (for DDT 


* Oksin, 35, which Jost reads pon and renders 'ginger,' 
see SPICE); pepper (dnp), on the other hand, had 


found its way into common use during the Roman 
period. The esteem in which this familiar condiment 
was held at a later date is shown by the Talmudic 
saying, ‘As the world cannot exist without salt and 
pepper, neither can it exist without the Bible, the 
Mishna, and the Talmud' (Low, 318). Pepper, 
carried in the mouth, is mentioned along with a grain 
of salt (ndp dyi axa), apparently as a cure for toothache 
(Shaéé. 65). It was ground in a metal hand-mill 
( Bésd, 25), and was used not only to season the ordinary 
table food, but also as a spice in the concoction of 
mead (pom, olvéuedkt; see WINE AND STRONG 
DRINK). 


B, ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Whilst the Hebrews were free to make full and 

unrestricted use of the products of the vegetable kingdom, 

a they were limited as regards the animal 

8. Animal, renee by various pe tectiohi: most of 
kingdom. them. j na oe 

trictions, ‘’™ in principle and origin at least, 
ila * traceable to very early times. 

(a)The most important was that by which the members 
of the animal kingdom were ranged under the two cate- 
gories of ‘clean’ arid ‘unclean,’ those under the former, 
the so-called ‘clean’ animals, alone being available as 
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food. For the origin and significance of this distinction, 
as well as for parallels among othcr ancient peoples, see 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, FIsH, and SACRIFICE, For our 
present purpose, the following summary will suffice. 
Of Mammals the locus classicus Dt. 143 7% names ten 
species as clean : viz., ' the ox, the sheep and the goat, 
the hart, and the gazelle, and the roebuck, and the 
wild goat, and the pygarg, and the antelope, and 
the chamois’ (so the RV; on the identifications sce 
the separate articles); whilst the camel, the hare, 
the rock-badger (EV Coney [g.v.]}, and the sn-ine, 
are similarly named as unclean.!_ As regards birds the 
enumeration proceeds by the method of exclusion (Lev. 
1113 % Dt. 1411 #), various birds, chieflybirds of prey-— 
among them the bat—being specified as forbidden or 
taboo (to adopt the cnrrent scientific term), in Hebrew 
technically S¢ées (ypyi, a detestation, object of abhorrence 
[see ABOMINATION, 2]; Dt, 726 Lev. 721 1110 f%, ete. ). 
Of fishes only those having both scales and fins were 
regarded as clean (FIsH, § 8 }, whilst, from the inverte- 
brates, a few species of the locust family alone are 
admitted as food. 
(6) Of equal antiquity, probably, is the prohibition 
as food (taboo) of the blood of the clean, warm-blooded, 
eA animals (hence zot of the blood of fish). 
9. Prohibition This taboo holds a foremost place in 
of blood. the Hebrew dietary legislation (ep Dt. 
12262325 1523 Lev. 17107 [H] Gen. 94 Ley. 317 
7267. [P], etc.), whilst its antiquity is historically 
attested at a period much earlier than the promulgation 
of any of the codes now referred to (see 1S, 1432-34). 
The discussion of the idea or ideas ultimately under- 
lying this prohibition—one by no means confined to 
the Hebrews— belongs elsewhere (see SACRIFICE). In 
the above passages of the OT the prohibition is mainly 
based on the gronnd that the blood was the seat of the 
‘soul’ or xdphef (xip3, properly the vital, sentient 
principle ; cp ESCHATOLOGY, § 12). It was therefore too 
sacred for ordinary use, and was to be reserved for, 
and restored to God, the author of all life. In early 
times among the Hebrews, when as yet ‘ all slaughter 
was Sacrifice,’ this dedication of the blood was a matter 
of course; but when, on the suppression af the local 
sanctuaries, as the result of the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion, it became necessary to anthorise slaughter for 
domestic purposes elsewhere than at the sanctuary, it 
was expressly enacted that the blood of the animal 
slaughtered should be allowed to flow away (Dt. 1215/7 
see Dr. in Joc. and cp O7/C®), 249 7). The same 
held good of the ‘ beast or fowl’ taken in the chase; 
the hunter ‘shall even pour out the blood thereof and 
cover it with dust’ (Lev.1713). To this abstention 
from blood the Hebrews have at all times remained 
faithful (cp Mohammed's prohibition : Kuran, Suva 
2167). Only on an occasion such as that in the time 
of Saul referred to above ¢1S.1432f£; cp the in- 
teresting addition of the Old Lat. and the Vulg. in 
Judith l1lzz, ‘to lay hands upon their cattle to drink 
their blood'), and ina period of great religions declension, 
did they imitate their neighbours the Philistines (Zech. 
97) and ‘eat with the blood' (Ezek.3325). The 
attitude of the early Christian Church and of the later 
Jews to this part of the dietary laws will be referred to 
later. 
Another restriction, closely associated in P with that 
now discussed. had to do with the intestinal fat of the 
ees three sacrificial species, the ox, sheep, 
_ Prohibition and goat (Iix, 291322 Lev.33/ 72277. 5 
of intestinal fat. ep Jos. Azz, iii. 92°), to which was 
added ' the fat tail’ (nvbx, 'alyéh, Ex. 2922 Lev. 39 RV) 
of the sheep of the country (seeSHEEP).? Deuteronomy 


1 On the question whether the Israelites in time of famine 
ever ate ass's flesh (2 K. 625), see Husxs, 

2 The custom of fitting this tail in extreme cases to asmall 
wheeled cart, which has often heen ridiculed, is referred to in 
the Mishna; see Shabéath, 64, and cp Herod. 3113. 
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is silent with regard to this taboo; but its antiquity is 
vouched for by the incidents of 1 S. 215 7% The prohibi- 
tion, it should be observed, has reference only to the an, 
hélebh, ‘the fat of the omentum and the organs that lie 
in or near it’ (eed. Sem.(), 379 7. which see for probable 
reason of this abstinence; ? cp SACRIFICE), and not to the 
fatty deposits (probably the n-spvin or ‘ tit-bits’ of Neh. 
810) in other parts of the animal, about which there 
was no restriction. It is important also, in view of 
later usage, to note that this abstinence from the fat of 
the intestines applies only to the case of an ox, sheep, 
or goat offered in sacrifice. The inference is that if 
any of these were slaughtered privately the ‘ fat’ might 
be eaten ; in any case the prohibition does not extend 
to the fat of non-sacrificial animals (game, etc.), pro- 
vided these are 'clean' and duly slaughtered. On 
the other hand the ‘ fat’ of animals coming under the 
two categories of Mébhélahk and Téréphah (see next 
paragraph) might be used for any domestic purpose other 
than that of food (Lev. 724). The eating of the 'fat,' 
as of the blood, entailed the death penalty (Lev. 725; 
for details see treatise Kérithoth, especially chap. 3; 
for blood, chap. 5). 

Of more importance is the taboo placed by the 
Pentateuchal legislation on two kinds of Ua known 
ere technically as (a )Wébhélah (abay, Lev. 
yi, Prohibition 754 17:5 228 Dt. l4er; ie Ezek. 
agi, Nébhélah, 4144431) and (4) Tévéphah (ner, Ex. 

AA POLCPHAN 9231130] Lev. 724 1715 228; cp Ezek. 
Zc.). In view of the extensive development of later 
Jewish jurisprudence with regard to these two categories 
of forbidden meat, it is essential to understand clearly 
the original significance of the terms. 

(a)The first, Mébhélah, denotes the dead body of a 
person (I K. 1824 %) or the carcase of an animal; in its 
technical sense it means the flesh of an animal that has 
succumbed to an organic diseaseand died a natural death. 
In this sense it is opposed to the carcase of an animal 
that has been properly slaughtered and the blood drawn 
off.? (6) The second, 7éréphéh, as its etymology 
shows, denotes an animal that has died through being 
torn (my, Gen. 3139) by wild beasts, in other words 
‘torn flesh.’ Of these, 7évéphah was forbidden 
even by the earliest code (Ex. 2231[30]), which requires 
that it shall be cast ‘unto the dogs’; the prevalence of 
this custom near the time of Jesus is confirmed by the 
lines of the Pseudo-Phocylides (148 7, Nelxava Aefre 
xuoly Onpdv dw Ofpes @Sovrar). Néebhéelah appears first 
in the legislation of D (Dt. 1421), which allows it to be 
given away to the 'stranger' or to be sold to the 
foreigner. By the later regulations of P (H),however, 
its use is forbidden to native-born Israelite and stranger 
alike (Lev.17 15). 

With the increasing attention to the requirements of 
the Levitical legislation in matters of ceremonial purity 
that marked the later pre-Christian period, and the 
ever-growing eagerness of the Scribes to ‘ make a fence 
round the Torah’ (440¢h, 11), the two termini technict 
under discussion gradually assumed other significations 
widely different from those originally belonging to 
them. Hence we may assume that in NT times 
tliey already possess the significance assigned to them 
respectively by the authoritative definition of the Mishna. 

‘Every animal that has to be rejected (technical term pbp)= 
Sys) on account of (a defect in) the method of slaughter 
Cray) is Vébhelzh; every one slaughtered according to rule 
but rejected for some other cause is 7¢r2phah’ (Mish. Chullin, 
24). Inthe same treatise (3 » we find the 7¢7ép2444 category so 
estended as to include meat vitiated by ‘the animal snffering 
from any one of a large numher of fatal ailments, so that we 
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have this other definition;,"" every animal in similar circum. 
stances that cannot live is 7é+éphah. 

By means of this casuistry the original prohibition of 
the flesh of an animal dying of itself has now been 
transferred to the flesh of one not slaughtered according 
to rabbinic prescription. In the present work it would 
be out of place to enter into the minutiae of the Jewish 
laws of Sthitéh or ritual slaughter, even were this, for 
an outsider, possible. One other reference to the Mishna, 
however, may be permitted, because of its bearing on 
an important passage of the NT. In the same treatise 
(Chullin, 12} we read, ‘Any one may slaughter and at 
any time and with any instrument except a_harvest- 
sickle, a saw, etc., decause these strangle '—t c., they 
do not make the clean incision required for the proper 
slaughter. We have here the explanation of the 
‘ things strangled’ (ro@ wvexrod), from which, we are told, 
the first Gentile Christians were advised to abstain (Acts 
152029 2125; see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM). They 
were to abstain not only ‘from blood,’ that is from 
meat killed by any method other than that of blood- 
letting (see [4] above), but also from the flesh of anima's 
from which the blood had been drawn in any way othcr 
than that sanctioned by the Jewish authorities of the 
time, 

A word must sufficefor a last limitation implied, not 
formally enjoined, in the oldest legislation. The 
12, Of heathen’s Hebrews, on the ground of Ex. 34:5, 

in later times at least, consistently 

food. abstained from meat that had formed 

part of an offering to a foreign deity, or might be cven 
suspected of such an origin. We have seen (above,€ 4) 
how Daniel, Judas the Maccabee, Josephus, and their 
respective companions preferred a modest vegetable 
diet to the risk of defilement by heathen food. On the 
recommendation of this form .of abstention attributed 
to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts, Zc.) by which the 
eating of ‘ meats offered to idols’ and of blood is classed 
with 'fornication,' precisely as in an earlier age the 
eating of the blood is ranked in the same category with 
murder and idolatry (Ezek. 3325), see COUNCIL ii., $11. 

Having examined in detail the restrictions which the 
Hebrew dietary laws placed on the use of animal foods, 
we proceed to another interesting taboo. 

At the close of the early narrative (J) of Jacob’s 
experience at Penuel, the redactor (Ryz} has added, 

; ‘Therefore the children of Israel eat not 

13. ahe Dip of the nyjjn s°3 (RV * the sinew of the hip,’ 
AV ‘the sinew that shrank'; cp @, 7d 

veDpov & évdpxnoev) which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh zzto this day’ (Gen. 3232[33]). We have here 
the first reference to a popular taboo of (evidently) 
great antiquity, which, strangely enough, has not found 
a place in the dietary legislation of the Pentateuch. 
The sinew in question is the great muscle of the leg 
known to anatomists as the xervus éschiadicus, What- 
ever may have been the original significance of the 
abstinence here referred to (cp Ref. Sem.) 380), it is 
given by the writer as use and wont merely.. It must 
soon afterwards have been raised to a formal prohibition. 


The Greek translators appear to have so regardedit, rendering 
the narrative tense of the original by od ny péywour, ‘are by no 
means to eat’ (cp Lk,115, od wi még, ‘shall by no means 
drink'). The next witness is Josephus, ‘who, after informing us 
that Jacob himself abstained from the flesh of this muscle, adds, 
‘and for this sake it is taboo for us’ (ob8 hut éwdipov, Ant. 
i. 202). This is confirmed by the Mishnic legislation, by which 








1. This was certainly not due to any thought of these portions 
being prejudicial to health, still less to the fantastic notion of 
Michaelis that the fat was forbidden in order to encourage the 
culture of the olive ! 

2 Cp G's dvnousatoy throughout; Vg. cadaver morticini ; 
EV ‘that which dieth of itself.’ 

3 Cp 8's OnpiddAwtoy | EV that which is torn of beasts.’ 
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1 The whole ritual minutia: of ‘slaughter’ are referred in 
the Talmud to God himself, on the ground of Dt, 1221, where 
the true reference is of course to v.15. Details of the process 
by which 'kosher' meat (z2., Wd, ‘meat prepared according to 
prescription,’ the opposite of Sipe) is secured at the present day 
would be out of place here 5 suffice it to say that the custom of 
rubbing salt into the newly-killed meat in order to remove as 
much as possible of the venous blood is said on good authority 
to have been introduced by a Babylonian doctor of the name of 
Samuel in the early Talmudic period (czvca 220 4.D.—z.e., later 
than the Mishna). See Wiener, Die jidischen Spetsegesetze, 
206; Strack, Das Blut, 87 7. (1900). 
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the nervus ischiadicus ' of domestic animals and wild animals, 
of the right leg and the leftleg' is formally forbidden (Chudlin, 
71) and the minimum punishment of forty stripes decreed for the 
transgressor (20. 3). 


This taboo is still faithfully observed by orthodox 
Jews. For the important dietary law against seething 
the kid in its mother's milk (Ex. 2319, etc.), see 
COOKING, § 8; MAGIC, § 2. 

From this study of the more important laws by which 
the use of animal food generally was regulated in OT 

14. Cattle as and NT times, we proceed to review in 

"i detail the evidence of the OT regard- 
food. ing the individual animals. We have 
adverted to the fact that the enjoyment of animal 
food was much less frequent among the Hebrews than 
among ourselves, more especially in the more primitive 
times when meat was available only on the occasion of 
a sacrifice. Such occasions might be offered not only 
by the recurring family and tribal festivals (anpeip ny, 
18.2029; cp13f 21), but also by the arrival of an 
honoured guest (Gen. 18:7, and often), or by some 
event of more than usual significance (1 K. 1922). 
Only at the tables of royalty and of the great ‘nobles, we 
may suppose, was meat a daily luxury (1K. 423 [53] 
Am. 64; cp Neh. 518). In the Greek period and 
onwards, however, the standard of living rose with 
the growth of commerce; indeed the table of a wealthy 
‘Jew of the first century would astonish us by the variety 
and elegance of its dishes. 

The source of the ordinary meat supply was at all 

periods the domestic animals — cattle (73); sheep, and 


goats. The minimum age at which any of these species 
was available for sacrifice, and therefore for food, was 
eight days (Lev. 2227). Sacrificial meat, if not previously 
consumed, had to be destroyed on the third day at latest 
(Lev. 716 f. 1967.),—probably because in the warm 
climate of Syria decomposition sets in rapidly. The 
dam and her offspring must not he killed on the same 
day (Lev. 2228; cp the similar humanitarian legislation 
of Dt. 2267). From this passage and others (e.g., 
1S.162} we see that the cow, as well as the ox, 
was eaten by the Hebrews, whilst their neighbours the 
Egyptians and the Pheenicians 'would as soon have 
eaten human flesh as that of the cow’ (Rel. Sem. 280). 

The animals slaughtered might be taken directly from 
the herd (Gen. 187)— these are the *y) pa (Bses vouddes), 
‘oxen from the pasture,’ of 1K. 423[53]—but the 
custom of specially fattening them for the table also was 
in vogue (Prov.1517. These ‘ fatlings ' were known as 
nw, meré’ (28.613 1 K. igetc.), ora, dé? (1 K. 423 
[53] Ezek. 34320 Zech.1116). A more expressive term 
is derived from the fact that the creatures were tied up 
(pan) and doubtless fed with special fattening stuffs, as 
was the case with the'oxen and geese of Egypt (Erman, 
Egypt, 438+ 444); this term is pay ‘ay (Jer. 462:—G 
2621, udoxos ovreurds =the 'fatted calf’ of Lk. 1523, 
and the giriord of Mt. 224—-1 S.2824 Am. 64 Mal. 42 
[8 20]}.? The method of slaughtering for the 
table probably differed little from that practised by the 
Egyptians as illustrated by Wilkinson (09. cit. 2265). 
The throat of the animal was cut in such a manner as 
completely to sever the great arteries and veins of the 
neck, in order that the blood might flow as freely as 
possible (see § 9). The choicest portions (see 1S. 
924), and those probably first removed (cp Wilkinson, 
Zc.), were the right hind-quarter (py, xwdéa, AV 
‘shoulder,’ RV ‘ thigh’), and the 'shin’ or upper portion 
of the right fore-leg (yt, 2évo'a, Dt. 183 Nu. 619[P]; cp 
Ezek. 244), both of which, in the case of sacrificial 
victims, were the perquisites of the priests (Lev. 7 32 f-). 


1 The MT of 1S. 159, O*2u/8i1 (AVmg. ‘of the second sort’), 
is explained in Jewish tradition by an alleged popular belief that 
the young of the second bearing are superior to the firstlings. 
Modern editors, however, read p29, ‘the fat ones' (cp Ezek. 
84 9. : 
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The goat and (especially) the kid were held in more 
esteem in former times in Syria (Gen. 279 Judg. 619 
131519 1 S.1620 etc.) than at present, 
pore reld when mutton is the principal al food. 
* Yet the variety of lambs known as p™3, 
kdérim, is mentioned with special honour (Dt. 8214 1 S. 
159 Am. 64). Both Syrians and Arabs now set great store 
by the fat tail of the native sheep, ‘ a swagging foot-lap 
wide' (Doughty, Av. Des. 1502), which was no doubt 
equally relished by the Hebrews. If the sheep was 
offered in sacrifice, however, the tail, as we learned 
above (§ 10 beg.), was consumed on‘the altar. The 
ancient Egyptians, on the other hand, had a decided 
prejudice against mutton (see Wilkinson, op. cz¢., 1878, 
230, with Birch's note). At the present day the goat is 
prized chiefly for its milk. The flesh of the kid is said 
to be 'tender and delicate, especially when boiled in 
milk’ (Van Lennep); but this favourite Arab dish (see 
especially Thomson, Z2, 94) was forbidden to the 
Hebrews (see COOKING, § 8 end). A special article 
will be devoted to MILK and its preparations, butter, 
cheese, etc. 

The daily supply of meat for Solomon's table included, 
we are told; besides ‘ ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of 
the pastures, and an hundred sheep, harts, and gazelles, 
and roebucks, and fatted fowl’ (1K. 423 [53]), for 
which see VENISON and FOWL respectively. The cate- 
gory ‘fowl” included at least the following :—pigeons, 
turtle-doves, quails, perhaps also geese —the national 
food-bird of Egypt—and in later times the domestic fowl 
and the sparrow. For the prominent place occupied by 
FISH in the Hebrew food supply, and for the methods of 
catching and cooking them, as also for the preparation 
of the Locust and the use of HONEY, see the separate 
articles. For EGes see FowL, § 4. 

Of the tabooed or unclean animals by far the most 
important is the pig. The Jews' abhorrence of swine's 

flesh, which is mentioned by many of the 
16. Tabooed classicalwriters (seereferences in 'Cibaria,' 

animals, Daremberg and Saglio, rr5g a, n, 537). 
more than anything else brought them into contempt with 
their heathen neighbours. + The martyrs of 2 Macc. 6187 
preferred death to eating the loathsome food. It is 
apparently inconsistent with this feeling that swine's flesh 
was eaten sacramentally, though doubtless in secret, 
when Is. 654 and 6617 were written. See SWINE, and 
on the mystic eating of 'mice' see MOUSE. It was 
not, however, an obscure religious tradition, but the 
pressure of famine that led to the eating of the un- 
heard-of foods mentioned in 2 K. 625 29.2 

A few observations regarding the price of provisions, 
more particularly in the NT period, would form an 

17, Pri appropriate close to this article. Unfortu- 
ae EIGe nately the data at command— incidental 
of food, statements, for the most part, in OT and 
NT, in Josephus and the Mishna—are so conflicting, 
not to dwell on the uncertainty as to the measures and 
moneys, that, beyond a few relative values, no certain 
results can be secured. Thus all we may safely infer 
from 2 K. 7x 16 is that when the siege of Samaria was 
raised, the price of flour stood to that of barley in the 
ratio of 2:1. The ratio of wheat to barley at a 
later period was 3:1 (Rev. 66). Similarly, from 
Meénéchith, 138 we gather that the relative values of 
ox, calf, ram, and lamb were 100, 20, 8, and 4 denarii. 
Josephus, again, supplies some details, which are diffi- 
cult to reconcile, regarding the price of oil in his day 
(Vit. 13, BJ ii. 212), whilst the familiar words of Jesus 
have made the cheapness of sparrows proverbial (Mt. 
1029 Lk. 126).3 


1 See the passages from Greek and Roman authors collected 
by Wiener, Sfeisegesetze, 462 f., and Reinach, Les /uifs chez 
les auteurs gvecs et romains. 

2 See, however, Dove's Dunc. : . 

3 A large amount of material regarding prices generally in 
Talmudic times has been collected by Herzfeld in an appendix 
to his Handelsgesch. der Juden() [’94). 
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All that requires tobe said under the head of beverages will 
be found in the articles MILK, VINEGAR, WATER, WINE AND 
STRONG Drink. For some remarks on the methods of pre- 
paring food mentioned in OT or NT, see CookING jon the mode 
of serving and the etiquette of the table, see MEALS; and on 
the facilities for purchasing the necessaries of life, either in the 
natural state or prepared as food, see SHAMBLES. Besides the 
articles already named, see BREAD, MANNA, OIL, SALT. 

A. R. S.K. 

FOOL, FOLLY. The antithesis of wisdom and folly 
is characteristic of the late ethical or humanistic move- 
ment. Of the numerous words rendered ' fool’ in EV 
it ought to be noticed that for two of them ‘ fool’ is not 
an exact equivalent. Take especially (1553, “abhal, 
which, as Driver (on Dt. 2221 1 S. 2525) agrees, ought 
not to be translated ‘fool’; for an examination of 
passages see Cheyne (Psadms*)), on Ps.14x. The case 
is analogous to that of ‘men of Belial,’ a phrase which 
is generally taken as equivalent to ‘ unprincipled, good- 
for-nothing men,’ but which really expresses reckless 
wickedness (see BELIAL). 

boy and By w°x are in fact synonymous, as Abigail’s 
speech in 1 S. 2525 shows. The origin and meaning- of $55 are 
treated elsewhere (see NABAL) Shere, therefore, we need only 
caution the reader against rendering 33, ‘fool,’ though this 
interpretation is as old as @ (appwy; Pesh. Ps. 141 531 [2], 
awwild). The s#déAdl is not adeguately described even as one 
who has ‘moral and religious insensibility’ (Driver, Dt. 256); 
he is a dangerously bad man, violent, destructive, or—a render- 
ing which suits well in Ps, 141 (531[2]) 398 [?] 741822—an 
‘impious’ man. See also Dt. 326 (uwpds), 21 (aavveros), 15, 
2525 2S. 333 1313 Is. 325A (uwpds), Jer. 17 11 Ezek. 133 (6 
om.) Prov. 17721 8022 Job 210 308 (hut 733, Prov. 8032, is 
corrupt)! The denom, verb bay means ‘to treat as a 22) 
is treated’ (Nah. 36 Mic. 76 Jer. l4ar Dt. 3215).2 The noun 
232 also expresses the same disregard of moral and religious 





law, the same nihilism we might almost call it (see NABAL on 
derivation); it is used, ¢.g., in speaking of sexual offences (Dt. 
2221 Judg. 206 {| mptl, 2.1312 Job 4281s. 917 [x6]. 

(2) The other word misrendered ‘fools,’ ‘foolish, * is 
osin, 20lélim (Ps. 55 [6] 733 755). RV better, ‘the 
arrogant’ ; but the ‘mad’ or ‘raging ones’ (see1 S. 
2113 [z4]) can also be defended (see on the respective 
renderings, BDB, s.v, $$n, and Che.@ on Ps. 56). 

Certainly niddin and mbdin in Eccles. mean neither arro- 

‘ance, nor mere folly, but madness (see EV), and in Job 1217 

Zit? = ‘he deprives of reason.’ 

The other terms generally (as in EV} rendered ‘fool,’ 
‘folly,’ ‘foolishness,’ do not imply more than an in- 
veterate moral and religious insensibility, which issues 
in disorderly actions (cp Che. Jew. Rel, Life, 136). 

(3) boa, esil (root idea, fatness or thickness), often in Prov. 
and Eccles., thrice in Pss.; K’sil, the constellation, may be 
connected (but cp Stars, $3;Or10n). See especially Prov. 261 
3-113 also Ps. 4912 [zo] 927[6] 948 (|| syn, ‘brute’) Prov. 


85 (llorwns, ‘simple ’). The verb p93 in Jer. 108((l “ya; late 
passa; oh 


(4) 220, s@AaZ (root idea, stopped up? cp 138 with Ass. 
saklu, " sakku, ‘deaf’—ze., stopped up; see Del. Ass. 
AWB), Jer. 422 Sear Eccles. 219 717 etc., whence mon, 
mai in Eccles. only (syn. moa, mObiny; San (2 S. 2470) 
and 200 (tS. 2621), ‘to play the fool’ > 20, ‘to befool,’ Is. 
4425 350, ‘folly,’ Eccles. 106, and, by emendation, 7253 (MT 
70D). 

(5) bu, ‘éwil(samerootideaasin bis), oftenin Prov.; also Hos, 
970) yawn) Jer. 422 Is. 1911, but not Ps. 10717 (see We., Che.); 
probably too DY in Job 53,4 and DY99¥ in Is. 358 should be 
buy, ordny=day, nvday; the noun is nay, ‘folly,’ Prov. 523.6 

(6) Wa, Sé‘ar (prop. ‘brutishness ’), Ps. 4910 [11] 78 22 926[7] 
Cl S:52), Prov. 121 302. 





1 Here and in Dt. 326 we should perhaps read nb20, bap, 

3 bast] should perhaps be read also in Is. 283 (Ruben, Che.) 5 
the word now appears mispointed (533) and misplaced (in v. 4). 

3 Ps. 4913 [14] (bp2) and 858 (ndpa) are also corrupt (see Che. 


Psalms). 

4 Job 53 is probably a later insertion; it interrupts the con- 
text (see Bickell ; Che. JOR 9575 [’97]). 

5 Cp also the verb bya Is. 1913 Jer. 54 Nu. 1221. 
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@) Deyn, pethé@im, Prov. 96, hut elsewhere ‘the simple’ 
(prop., ‘the open’), and so uniformly RV. 

(E) °BR, 2@phé2 (prop. ‘insipid’), Lam. 214, and nber, Job 122 
(AV ‘foolishly’; RV ‘with foolishness’), 2412 5 both these 
passages are corrupt.) 

On the idea involved in this group of ethical terms, 
cp ECCLESIASTICUS, § 23; WISDOM LITERATURE. 

Passing to the NT, we find in EV ‘ fool’ for (9) avéyros Lk. 
2425, cp dvota 2 Tim. 89, (10) &eodpor Eph. 515 (KV ‘unwise’), 
(11) agdvetos Rom. 1 at (RV ‘senseless’), (x2) napespovey 2 Cor. 
1123 (cp RV); (13) d&ppav, a strong term, 1 Cor. 1536 2 Cor. 1] 
1619 126123 cp adpoovyy 2Cor. 111: and finally (14) nwpds 
Mt. 726 2317 (uwpot cal TupdAoé) 19 (Ti. WH om.) 252 7%, 1 Cor. 
318 410 etc. » cp wwpodroyia. Eph. 54 (between atoypérys and 
evrpameata.* cp Col. 38), ‘unedifying discourse’ *; pwpatves Rom. 
122 (in a different sense Mt. 513 etc.). jawpé (Vg. fate) Mt. 
522 also belongs here; it is not, as Alford supposed, the Heb. 


imp, dre. In Mishnic Heb. x, Nps 7p represent 
pwwpds, pope; ‘Never call any one woré, that is, fool,’ says a 
certain king, in entrusting his son to a pedagogue (Pes7h. 
Shim'u. 118). We cannot indeed prove that the word was 
already common in the time of Jesus 5 but such colloquial ex- 
pressions would become naturalised first. (On the exegesis of 
Mt. 522, see Raca.) See, further, Hypocrisy. 
TKC—s. AC. 


FOOTMAN (*9}9), 1 S.a20154, see ARMY, $1; (/9) 
I S.2217, RV GUARD, cp ARMY, § 4,and see RUNNERS. 


FOOTSTOOL. (1) #23, 2 Ch. 9:8; (2) 59 DyTD, 
Is. 662; (3) YTrOTTOAION, Mt. 535. See THRONE. 
FOOT-WASHING. See MEALS, § 4, and WASHINGS. 


FORAY (7973), 2S. 322 RV, AV ‘[pursuing] a 
troop.’ See WAR and cp Army, § 3. 


FORD, the equivalent of (AID, ma‘dbhar, DYDD, 
ma dbhéréh (@ generally \taBactc) in EV of Geu. 
8222 [23] Josh. 27 Judg.328 Is. 162, also in RV of 2 S. 
1528 1716 (@ apaBw0) and in Kau. 4S (with which 
We., Dr., H. P, Sm, agree) of WY, ‘dehdrah, ind S, 
1928 [rg]. 

The last three passages are of great interest 5 they come into 
the narrative of David‘s flight and subsequent return from 
Ahsalom. Inall, the text needs someemendation. In 1528 and 
17 1eneither AV’s ‘the plain [plains] of the wilderness’ (= Kr.) 
nor RY’s ‘ the fords of the wilderness’ (+ Kt.) is ariaturdlphrase. 
Read probably 737971 n°3 ‘ the house of the wilderness’ (a local 
name like Beth-arabah). In 1918 f read BA ‘28> any 
TPT soon mone spay. The closing words (except mn) 
are dittographed inv, 16 (end); say; (v. 19) is written three 
times over, and each time incorrectly 5 probably the closing 
words of w, 16 originally stood in the margin as a correction. 
Render And they relieved one another (in going) before the 
king to escort the household of the king across the Jordan.’ 
The ford was presumably the well-known one not far from 
Gilgal (2 S. 191g [16]}; cp JORDAN, §§ 2, 7. TK CG 


FORECOURT (trpoayAIon}, Mk. 1468+ RV™, EV 
PorcH. See TEMPLE. 


FOREIGNER (32, Dt. 153; JAR, Ex. 1245). 
See STRANGER. 


FORE-RUNNER (trpoApomoc}, Heb. 620 Wisd. 
128. The phrase ‘395 711 (6 xporpéxecv) is used of one who 
‘runs before’ a chariot (1 §. 81r 2S. 151 [waparpéyey] 5 see 
CuHaRIOT, § 10), or of a member of the royal body-guard q@ K. 
15 [waparpéxery] 5 see Army, § 4). In £ Macc. 1621 the Gk. 
equivalent is used of a messenger (see RUNNERS). 


@ealsz in Nu. 13e2r gives mpédpouoe for A*HDD (see Frurr, 
5 4[2}). 
FORESHIP (trpwpa) Acts2730 EV. 


FORESKINS, HILL OF THE (mOww7 ny33) 
Josh. 53. See CIRCUMCISION, §2; GILGAL ; HELKATH- 
HAZZURIM (end). 


FOREST. The first of the three words represented 
by ‘forest’ is unfortunately very doubtful. 
I. wh, Zores; Spuuds, G in-2 Ch., also given for 





See SHIP, 


1 In Job 122m55n should probably be nyin, cp Is. 326(Che.) ; 
on 2412 see Budde and Duhm. As a compensation "2FR, Job 
418, should probably be mba (so Hupf.; but cp Dillm.). 
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HAROSHETH ; cp Ass. ZurFu, ‘mountain,’ NH gsin= 
Aram. awn, ‘wood, thicket.’ The readings in 
cae 


2 Ch. 274 Is. 1% 9 Ezek. 313, however, are all prob- 
ably corrupt. In 2 Ch. read niiqp, ‘level country’ 


(see PERIZZITES) ; in Is. probably whan, ‘the Girshite’ 


(see GIRZITES); in Ezek. 313 Syp win (@® om. ; EV 
‘with a shadowing shroud’) should be ‘p svixn, ‘a 


shadowing fir tree’ (a variant to mNwx). Ont S. 
23 15 7, see HORESH. 

2. or, ferdés, wapddecos, Neh. 28 (RV™8: ‘park’), 
Eccles. 25 (AV ‘ orchard,’ RV ‘ park’), Cant.413 (EV 
‘orchard,’ RV™: ‘a paradise’). A rare and late word, 
see GARDEN. 

3. ay, yd'ar, Spuuds; Ass. @ru, Aram. myyr; usually 
rendered ‘forest,’ occasionally ‘wood’; ,/ry", to be 
rugged, difficult. 

Some of the many references to forests, bushes, 
and thickets are mentioned here, partly because EV 
has not always preserved the colouring of the original. 

(a)The phrase ‘ke forest in Arabia’ (Is. 2113, in RV 5G 
év TQ Spun@ éoréoas) is infelicitous; probably ‘thickets in the 
desert country’ would he a better rendering (see Del. ad Zoc., 
and cp S807). The thorns and stunted trees and shrubs of 
the desert are to supply the only shelter for the fugitives. Cp 
Aram. Fy 

(8) For’§ forest of Carmel,’ 2 K.19 23 Is. 3724, read with RV 
‘the forest of his fruitful field’—#.e., paraphrasing (with S2O £ 
Isa.’), ‘where its rich woods are thickest (G eis biog wepous 
70v Spuyod),’ 

(c) In Jer. 56‘A lion out of the forest shall slay them,’ and 
128 ‘mine heritage is (become) unto me as a lion in the forest,’ 
are slightly misleading-. It is the tangled jungle on the banks 
of the Jordan that is meant (see Tristram, WH 118); “Y? is 
often not ‘forest’ but ‘ thickets,’1 

(2) The ‘,forest in the midst of Carmel’ (Mic. 714 RV; AV 
‘the wood is due to an exegetical error. The Jews 
cannot have described their ideal hope in such terms as RV 
presents (cp Keil). To live in a forest would mean being 
constantly surrounded with the greatest hindrances to comfort. 
Itisa picture not of future happiness hut of present misery. 
Faithful Israel which is now (in post-exilic times) condemned to 
make shift with the wildest and least productive parts of 
Palestine will in the great coming day occupy Bashan and 
Gilead as before. The heathen will have been cast out, and 
Palestine will be the Holy Land (so Wellh., Nowack). 

(e) Part of the royal palace built by Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and used as an armoury was called the ‘house of the forest of 
Lebanon’ (1 K.7%2f 1617-2t 2 Ch. 916-20). Entering it, one 
seemed to be in the midst of the cedar-groves of Lebanon. The 
house had ‘four rows of cedar pillars, with cedar beams upon 
the pillars, and it was covered with cedar above upon the 
beams.’ Hence, in all probability, its name. 

(/) In Jer. 429 (EV) we read of ‘thickets’ so dense and 
large that the population of a city could take refuge in them 
from an invader. This view of the text implies perhaps 
too high an estimate of the woodland in S. Palestine. Ewald 
seems to be right in reading ‘the whole land’ (@ wéea [4] xopa) 
for ‘the whole city,’ and Gk. in substituting ‘into the caves’ 
(niry3) for ‘into the thickets’ (Q’1y3).2_ For a similar mistake 
see 1 8.186, where EV, following MT, says that the Hebrews 
fled before the Philistines into ‘caves and thickets, but 
‘thickets’ (Q'mM) should be ‘holes’({q"}\n). See Bu. SBOT, 
ad loc, 

(g} In Zech. 1lz AV’s ‘forest of the vintage’ is most enig- 
matical. Vineyards and Bashan can hardly have been mentioned 
together. RV substitutes ‘strong forest.” The Revisers, how- 
ever, were sensible of the difficulty of the phrase, and retain 
the mg. ‘defenced forest’ (6 dpupds 6 avaduros, saltus munitus). 
Probably the true reading is ‘the forest shall come down by the 
axe’ @ie., Kt. sygan and Kr. -psa5 are both wrong; read 
agyng with Che. (ZxA. 7., March 1899); cp Duhm’s emenda- 
tion of ayqypa in Is. 1033. 

(A) For * forest of Ephraim,’ see EPHRAIM, Woop oF, 

(2) For ‘forest of Hareth,’ see HARETH. 


Possibly some writers have exaggerated the woodland 
in ancient Palestine. The country was too well peopled 
for thick forests, except in the mountains and in parts 
of the Plain of Sharon. There is only one solitarygrove 
of cedars on Lebanon; but fir trees are still abundant. 
Forests of oak may be seen in Gilead, and park-like 
woods in Bashan. In Carmel and in the N. and E. of 


1 Cp Jer.125 Zech.113 (‘pride of Jordan’ EV in Zech., 
RV in Jer.) yisa, Sptaypa, superbia, 
2 Gels ra. ompjaaa kat els Ta dAgy (a conflate reading). 
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Sharon oaks are abundant, and even elsewhere one 
still meets with a solitary oak or terebinth of huge 
dimensions, as at Hebroti, valley of Elah, Shiloh, and 
Dan. Cp PALESTINE, $15; CARMEL, §2; LEBANON, 
SHARON. TEK VC: 


FORFEITURE, the penalty for sowing divers seeds 
(apn; Dt.229 RV; see Crean anp UNcLEan, § 1). For- 
feiture of substance (01M") is threatened in Ezra (Qe (| 1 Esd. 
94), See Ban; ep also ConFIscATION. 


FORKS, the EV reading of nwdp why in 1 S.182:, 
taken apparently as meaning ‘ three-pronged’; but the 
text is certainly corrupt. Between ony and osanz one 


expects mdi (Ps.746)—z.e., ‘hatcHets.’. The word 


was written twice and twice corrupted. See AXE. 
T. K. C. 


FORNICATION (IH, Ezek. 1629; TrOopNEla. Mt. 
532). See MARRIAGE, § 4; also COUNCIL OF JERU- 
SALEM, § 11. 


FORTRESS meant as a general rule a town sur- 
rounded by adefensive wall (MDI) ; cp Ciry, VILLAGE. 

The Hebrew terms are : 4x37, wibsdr, ‘fortress’ (Is. 173 
2512 Dan. 1139 AV), ‘strong hold’ (Nu. 1319 2 K. 822 Jer. 4818 
EV Dan. i139RV)3 "hyn ry, ‘fr wedsar, ‘strong city’ (Ps. 609 
[zz] EV); sya wy, ‘ir midsér, ‘fenced city’ (Nu. 3217 Josh. 
1020 1935 1S.618EV). There also occur. y1x4 Mp kivryah 
bésavah, ‘a defenced city’ (Is.252 EV), and niqyatn “y, “are 
mtbsarbth, ‘a well fenced city’ (Dan. 1115 EV). 





Fic. I.—Plan and illustration of an ancient wall at Hazor. 
After De Saulcy. 


Fort represents various Hebrew terms : (1) ps dayék (prop- 
a ‘look out’?, cp Smend ¢¢@ Ezek. 42), 2 K. 251 (|| Jer. 52 4) 
Ezek. 42 17 17 2122 [27] 26st 5 (2) ony (pL), sa taste (lit. 
‘place of refuge’), Dan. 1119 AV (RV ‘fortress’); (3) syn, 
meussab, Is.293 RV (AV ‘mount’); (4) nyqb (pl), wésadath, 
Ezek. 3327 (RV ‘strong holds’); (5) nipyip (pl.), wésiroth, Is. 
293 AV, RV better ‘siege works’; (6) aan, 272Sgad, Is. 2512 
(elsewhere ‘high tower,’ ‘refuge,’ ete., cp Ps.99 [zo] 182[3} 
467 [8] RVmg) 5 (7) DDY, ‘Sphed,sIs. 3214 AV, RV ‘hill’; cp 
OPrHEL, and see Tower. 

Defensive walls, at an early stage in the history of 
Canaanite civilisation, consisted of great unhewn stone 

blocks; specimens of these may, it has 
been suggested, still be seen in Perwa 
ChnQisihes, and Galilee, The illustration! (fig. 1 
represents a fragment of an ancient wall at Hazor (Bahr 
el-Hiileh) in Upper Galilee, and is borrowed from De 


1 From Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Santinia, Judea, 
and Syria. 
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Saulcy’s Journey 'round the Dead Sea. It is not easy 
to say whether the walled towns or fortresses that 
confronted the Israelites when they entered Canaan 
were of this primitive character; it is possible that 
some at least may have had walls of hewn stone 
analogous to those depicted on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments. Babylonian influence had already been 
long prevalent in Palestine when the Amarna letters 
were written by the prefects of the Canaanite towns 
to the Egyptian Pharaoh (14008.c.}; weshould therefore 
have a right to assume that such places as Byblus 
(Gebal),of which Rib Adda was governor, as well as 
Zemar {Sumur}, Ashdod, Jerusalem (Urusalim), and 
Lachish, were provided with fortifications of a more 
finished character. 

This assumption has been thoroughly justified by the excava- 
tions conducted by Bliss at Lachish (Tell el-Hesy) which hare 
brought to light a cuneiform document contemporaneous (as the 
contents clearly prove) with the Amarna despatches. 


The LACHISH of this period had crude brick walls 
9 or 10 ft. in thickness; the words ascribed by J 
to the Israelite spies were therefore. justified : the 
cities of the southland were ‘fenced and very great” 
(Nu. 1328; ep Dt. 128 Nu. 32 % Josh. 192935). Fort- 
resses such as Lachish the nomadic Hebrews could 
hardly take by storm, not possessing the arms and 
engines of war requisite for the purpose. Consequently 
they must have remained encamped in open spots, and 
when pressed by overwhelming numbers or disciplined 
troops must have betaken themselvesto caves and hollows 
in therocks, as we find they did (1S.136)when they were 
confronted by the better-equipped Philistines. It was 
only by an act of supreme daring, and probablywith great 
loss of life, that such a stronghold as Jerusalem, the 
citadel of which was Zion (ys nip), was captured by 
David (28. 56/.). 

The reigns of David and Solomon marked an onward 
step in Hebrew civilization. From 2 S.s11 (cp 1 K, 
2. Of the =: [zs] 7 13-52} we should infer that the 
Hebrews fortifications erected around Millo (2 S.59 

" 1K. 31 9x3 1127) were built by Phcenician 
—mostprobably Tyrian— workmen. For many genera- 
tions the Phcenicians had the reputation of being the most 
skilful craftsmen in the world. Compare Herodotus' 
tribute of admiration to their skill in the construction 
of the canal near Mount Athos (Herod.723). During 
the regal period the Hebrews became thoroughly 
grounded in the arts of Canaanite civilization.’ Whilst 
the fortifications of Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath, Hazor, 
and Megiddo were probably erected by Solomon with 
the aid of foreign (especially Phcenician) labour (cp 
t K. 91517 £), we may assume that the fortresses 
erected in the Southern Kingdom by Asa—viz., Geba 
and Mizpah (1 K.152: f. )—to resist Northern aggres- 
sions were built by the Hebrews themselves, and the 
same thing might perhaps be said of Shechem and 
Penuel which Jeroboam fortified (1 K. 1225). 

It would seem that Moab in the time of king Mesha likewise 
was dominated by this advancing civilization; we may infer 
this from the ruins of Rahbath Moab which exhibit floral forms 
of ornamentation like those of the sacred plant of Assyria.2 


The most notable fortress in the Northern Kingdom 
was Samaria, built by one of its greatest kings, Omri, 
whose name the Assyrians attached, as we learn from 
the annals of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon (Schrader, AB 
232 42), to the Northern Kingdom (bit Humrifa)). 
This renowned fortress withstood all the assaults of the 
Assyrian armies — equipped (as we know they were) with 
engiueering appliances, battering rams, and towers— 
for upwards of two years (724-722). 

Among the fortified towns of the Southern Kingdom, 
Jerusalem occupied the most prominent place from a 
very early period (so the Amarna despatches would lead 


1 In proof of this statement note the contrast between the 
condition of civilization as depicted in 1S. 13 19and ina K. 2416. 

2 Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Sardinia, Judea, Syria, 
308 4, based on De Saulcy's discoveries. 
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us to conclude).t It is essentially a mountain city 
and stands on the southern extremity of a spur cr 
plateau enclosed by two ravines, Kedron and Hinnom. 
A third ravine joins the Kedron at the pool of Siloam 
to the SE. NW. between the 'T'yropceon and Hinnom 
valleys is the steep hill of Zion (see Perrot and Chipiez). 
This fortress, strong by nature, was regarded by the 
Egyptians as forming with Samaria and Ashdod im- 
portant strategical outposts against Assyrian aggres- 
sion. That Sargon and Sennacherib regarded them in 
the same light is obvious. 

During the strong military rule of Azariah (Uzziah), 
Judah was well provided with fortresses. The state- 
ments in 2 Ch. 2669 are sustained by the Taylor- 
cylinder recording Sennacherib's invasion of Palestine 
in 701 B.c, In col. 313 we read that forty-six of these 
fortified towns (mafdzt dannuti [bitu] durani} were 
reduced by Sennacherib's officers. From line 22 
we learn that the fortified city of Jerusalem was 
provided (as we might expect) with a gateway which 
was probably of massive masonry. Egress from this 
was barred, as we gather from this passage, by the 
intrenchments which enclosed the beleaguered town.? 
These strong gateways were furnished with doors of 
great strength provided with bolts of iron and bronze 
(1K. 413; cp Dt. 35 3325). Occasionally the gates 
may have been plated with bronze, as were the gates 
of Balawat erected by Shalmaneser Ii. (cp Is. 452). 
Shalmaneser's plates contained representations of his 
military expeditions. 4 

It must be confessed that the lack of monumental 
records and figures having direct reference to Patestine 
3. Assyrian re- renders it impossible to give as vivid 

tations and precise details respecting its fort- 
presen *resses as could be desired. We can 
only derive illustrative materials from the copious stores 
of graphic Assyrian representations furnished by its 
monumental portrayals and the ruins of Khorsabad and 
Nineveh. The illustration, fig. 2 (next page), taken 
from the reliefs belonging to the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
111. (745-727) preserved in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the general type of fortification of the towns of 
Western Asia. 

It is hardly possible to accept the high figures given 
by Herodotus in his description of the walls of Babylon 
(1178). 

Still, they may not have been so far in excess as we might 
imagine. Herodotus’ measurements (178 ad /£z.), 200 royal 
cubits for the height and 50 for the breadth—z.¢., over 380 ft. for 
the former and over 80 ft. for the latter, are probably excessive ; 
but Layard excavated one of the chief gates of ancient Nineveh, 
and according to the scale of his plan the walls were about 
110 ft. thick. Probably, however, the strength of the walls at 
special points (and especially near the gateways) was excep- 
tional. The Nineveh gateway was built by Sennacherib. 
Two pairs of winged bulls were placed by it—one pair looking 
toward the city and the other facing the exterior. 

The extraordinary thickness and solidity of the walls 
were doubtless designed to neutralise the effect of the 
battering rams. 2 

The fortified town erected by Sargon, Dir Sarrukin 
or Sargon's town, was considerably smaller than 
Nineveh. It stood upon a parallelogram, two sides of 
which measured 1950 yards, whilst the other two 
measured 1870 yards. As there was no proper @&70- 
polis, the king's palace with its massive gates and 
dominating towers formed a quasi-citadel into which 
the inhabitants could fly for refuge when the outer walls 
were captured or a breach was made through them. 
Perrot and Chipiez in their description of this interesting 
fortress give the following details :-— 


‘The parapets of the towers were corbelled out from their 
walls and pierced with loopholes, as we can gather from the 








1 See the letters of Abd-biba of Jerusalem in XB 5, no. 180, 

2 Halst elisu urakkis, the current expression, which again 
occurs in ASur-bani-pal’s description of the siege of Baal of Tyre 
(Rassam cyl., col. 252). 

3 See The Bronze Ornaments of the Gates of Balawat, edited 
with introduction by Samuel Birch, and descriptions and transla- 
tions by T. G. Pinches (Sec. Bibl. Archeol., 1883). 
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reliefs. Each doorway was flanked by a pair of towers, the wall From ancient Egypt we have a useful store of 
between them being only wide enough for the entrance. We 3. i . : 

have no trace of a ditch, though it might easily have been supplied illustrative material. One ee me upia thle 1s the 
by the two mountain streams that flow past the moun sae fortress of » belonging 
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Owing to the massive thickness of the walls in the 
more important fortresses, such as Nineveh, their 
summit would afford ample room for a large number of 
defenders. According to Place (Méinéve, 1163 5 211), 
throughout the circumference of the exceézée the curtain 
was strengthened by rectangular flanking towers separ- 
ated by intervals of go feet or double the front of a 
tower. 





Fic. 3.—Assyrian fortress. 
From a slab in the British Museum. 


From the scale of the figures in the sculptures we conclude 
that the head of the towers averages one-fourth or one-fifth the 





al 
PET 


wall When the outer one was broken 
through. The towers like the rest of the walls consisted of a 
rampart and parapet, which last was crowned by the usual round- 
headed battlements . 1 The fortress was usually square with 
one or occasionally two entrances: but generally with one and 
a sally-port or a water-gate if near the river » » » One great 
principle in'the large fortresses was to have a long wall on the 
side most exposed to attack, projecting from 70 to 100 ft. at 
right angles from and at the same height as the main wall, upon 
which the besieged were enabled to run out and sweep the faces 
or curtain by what we should call ‘a flanking fire. In order to 
keep the enemy as far from the main wall as possible, it was 
raised on a broad terrace or basement, or had an outer low 
wall of circumvallation parallel to the main wall at a distance of 
from 13 to 20 feet,’ 

That many of the details in the above descriptions 
hold good of the Palestinian fortresses during the 
royal period is undoubtedly true. Both 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilization 
exercised considerable influence in 
Canaan from very early times. The impress of the 
Babylonian, however, was deeper and more permanent.” 
We should, therefore, expect to find a closer approxi- 
mation to the Babylonian-Assyrian model. Thus the 
Migdal or Tower [¢.v.] was a characteristic feature of 
Palestine from the earliest times. There were small, 
simple towers, and there were others of great size, solid 
and durable, such as would serve as landmarks and 
give their names to places (see MIGDAL-EL, MIGDAL- 
GAD). These erections in some cases go back as far as 
the fifteenth century B.C. at least. Compare (ade or 
maazu) Magdali in the Amarna despatches,® the de- 
terminative clearly showing that it was the name of a 
place (in one case Migdol on the NE Egyptian frontier). 
Moreover, we have frequent references to strong doors 
or gates in Canaanite fortified towns (Judg.162f. 1S. 
287 259.1824 33 [191 2 Ch.146[7] Neh. 28 336 
I Macc. 1833 1539). From 2 S.1824 we gather a few 
picturesque details. The gateway of the town had an 
inner and also an outer gate, and the king was sitting 


5. Palestinian 
copies. 





height of the curtain. Place gives to the towers a total height 
of ros feet? to the top of their crenellations. 





1 The great defensive value of trenches filled with water was, 
however, thoroughly understood. In Sargon's description (great 
Khorsabad inscr. 127 7%) of his siege of Merodach-baladan in 
Dir-Yakin he narrates how Merodach-baladan made a formid 
able trench 200 cubits wide in front of the wall and filled it with 
water from the Euphrates. 

2 This is nearly the same height asthat assigned by Xenophon 
(Axzaé, iii. 47) to the walls of Larissa (the Assyrian Resen 
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near Nimrid). Xenophon's measurements are : height 109 ft., 
thickness 25 ft., stone foundation (xpyis) 20 ft. in height, the 
circuit of the walls 2 parasangs (or ahout 6} m.); the walls 
themselves were built of clay bricks. In the case of Mespila, 
described by him in § 10,4, the dimensions are considerably 
greater. . 

Respecting the fortifications of Nineveh proper and Kuyunjik 
consult Layard, Wx. and &aé. (abr. ed. '74), 398.7 

1 Wilk. Ane, Ze, 1 268 7%, (78). 

2 Nowack, HA los 7%, 20071, 206, 

& KBv., 15928 987 26 281 14. 
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between the two in the shade. There was a porter to 
the gate and a watchman on the roof above the gateway, 
who announced to the king the approach of messengers. 

With these fortified gates we may compare bit hillani (places 
of windows, see Lartice, § 2 [2])—the name given by the 
Assyrians to the two towers in front of the city gate, connected 
by an open porch with two pillars or sphinxes, which they 
adopted from Syrian models in the time of Tiglath-pileser ITI. 
On the bit-hillani, the ruins of which have been found at Zenjirli, 
see Ausgrabungen in Senjirli, Heft II., 1898, and Rost’s 
review, OLZ 1197 f- 

In front of the main wall there was frequently a lower 
rampart (5p, 4é), or glacis called in Syriac bar Sard 
and in Greek repirerxos or mporeixioua, (Is.261 28S. 
20r5 41 K. 2123 [?)). Moreover, battlements were 
erected on the walls‘ (nian, pe2oth, 2 Ch. 2615 Zeph. 
116; nivin’, mascth, Is.5412 [AV ‘windows,’ RV 
* pinnacles’]). Of course, migddlim (see TOWER), 
rendered mépyot in 1 Macc. 565 Judith 13. formed a 
characteristic feature of Hebrew (as they did of other) 
fortified towns in Western Asia (Ezek. 264 27:1). 
Ezek. 271: and Cant. 44 (cp AKMOURY) may perhaps 
:suggest that it was customary to affix shields (ns, 
Selatim) to the walls for greater protection against the 
missiles of the enemy. On the methods by which 
fortresses were stormed, see SIEGE. O. C. W. 


FORTUNATUS (doptoynatoc [Ti-WH]), a 
emember of the Corinthian Church. Along with 
‘Stephanus and Achaicus he brought news of the Cor- 
inthians to Paul at Ephesus which gladdened and 
refreshed him (1Cor. 16:77). See CORINTHIANS, 


§$§ 3, 13. 


FORTUNE (73; To AadtmoNton [BA], 0 AaIM@n 
[NQ]; fortuna), and DESTINY (39, 4 7éx7_7 [BKAQ] 5 
super eam, Pesh. unites the two as gaddé, ‘the 
fortunes’). Two deities (Gad and MEni) worshipped 
by Jews who had ‘forsaken Yahwé and forgotten his 
holy mountain’ (Is. 65zr}). Obviously, though both 
are male deities, they form a pair, and if Gad be early 
Canaanitish, MEni can hardly be a late variation of an 
important Nabateean god Manit (=the Arabian Manat, 
Koran, 5319-23. 

The antiquity of the worship of Gadis shown by the names 
BAAL-GAD, MIGDAL-GAD, the one localised in the far north, the 
other in the territory of Judah ; lesscertainly by the exclamation 
.of Leah (Gen. 3011J), for 73 in 32 or 72 N3_ is perhaps 
more naturally taken as an appellative (so the same word often 
in Syriac [Baethg.]) than as a divine name(see, however Ball in 
SBOT). The tribal name Gap is also probably a bbrrowed 
divine name. Of the prevalence of the cultus of Gad or Tyché in 
Syria in later times there are abundant proofs (see Mordtmann, 
ZDMG 319-101; Niéldeke, id. 52474, 4784; Baethg. Beitr. 
777-); nor canwedoubt that it was part of the primitive Aramaean 
worship. Of the Syrian cultus of Méni we have only the 
evidence of some Aramzo-Persian coins of the Achemenida 
(Ges. Thes., ‘Addenda,' 97 4); hut if tberewas reallya Babylonian 
god Manu,? we may assume that it was not less ancient than 
that of Gad. 

It has often been held that Gad and Mdni are the 
planetary gods, Jupiter and Venus. This view is 
supported from Arabic usage, in which Jupiter is called 
‘the great fortune,’ and Venus ‘the little fortune,’ but 
lacks further confirmation. There were no donbt 
several varieties of Gad or Fortune (and consequently 
of Mdni or Destiny). Thus inearly times there was one 
at a well-known point of the Hermon range (Baal-gad), 
and a Christian writer (Jacob of Seriig) tells us that in 
his time many mountain-tops were crowned with temples 
of Fortune (Mordtmann). Moreover, there was also 
the domestic Fortune or good genius. 

In Bex, Rabba, par. 71, Leah’s joyful cry is explained, ‘The 
Fortune of the house—the Fortune of the world—is come,’ and 





1 It is uncertain whether miap and nviow are quite syn- 
onymous, or whether the latter word denoted a special form of 
battlements, of pointed shape, to resemble solar rays. [On 738 


see CORNER-STONE. ] 

2 Lenormant, La Magic, 110; Davis, Presb. and Ref: Rev., 
Oct, 792, p. 7735 Johns, #3. 7. 10526 (Aug. °99). See how. 
ever Hommel, £2. 7,10 5664 (Sept. ’99). 
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in Ned. 56a, Sank, 20a NII] NDIN means the couch of state 


reserved for the Luck of the house, and covered doubtless with 
foods in his honour (cp Ball’s note on Bel and the Dragon, », 3). 
This refers to the fourth and fifth centuries A.p.; but we may 
assume that the same custom was in vogue in the fifth century 
B.c. when Is. 65 was written. 


The people accused of worshipping Gad and MEni are 
most probably the half-Jews commonly called Samaritans 
and those in the Jewish community who sympathised 
with them (see Duhm’s /esaza ; Che. /nér, Zsa. 3647. ). To 
emend +j (MEni) into +3) (Nani or Nanai; see NANEA) 
with Lagarde (Ges. Adkandi, 16), is arbitrary (see 
vy, 12). TLIC. 


FOUNDATIONS (TTDI, mdséedoth, DIDID, madsé- 


dim, etc., @EMEAIO1)- 

(a)Of the earth : 2 S. 22 16(|f Ps. 18 /5[16]}, Ps. 242 etc. Mic. 
62 Is. 1323 ete, Job 384 Ecclus. 1016 1619. (Cp passage from 
legend of [Star on the ocean-foundations of the earth ; Karppe, 
Journ, Astat, 9101.) aand6 (see below)are practically synony- 
mous. This usage may be connected with the primitive Baby- 
lonian idea of the earth as a huge mountain. 

(d) Of the mountains: Ps. 187 (s] (i| 2S. 228 wrongly ‘of 
heaven’), Dt. 3222 Job 184(@BNC Spy [BA H yi] ee Ocmerdtar : 
see Duhm). 

(c) Of the temple :1 K. 614 79 Ezra310. See TEMPLE. 

(d) Of Jerusalem : Ps. 871 (or less probably of the temple, 
Aq. Jer. Ba. ?),Is. 1432 etc. 

(e) Of the wall of the new Jerusalem : Rev. 2119. 


Laying the foundation of a new building was a sacred 
rite; how else could the presence and favour of the 
divinity be secured? Hence a foundation-stone was to 
be goodly and valuable. This is set forth with great 
fulness in the later Babylonian inscriptions. Together 
with the stone, we are told that gold, silver, and stones of 
the mountains and the sea were deposited (AZ 36, p. 5); 
a cylinder (¢emenu} containing a written record of the 
foundation was also indispensable. The most interest- 
ing account is that given by Nabu-nahid (Nabonidus), 
the last of the kings of Babylon (556-538 B.C.). After 
a long search for the foundation-stone of the ancient 
temple of [Star of Agadé built by Sargon I. (38008.c.), 
he found it (KB 3é, p. 87). Such discoveries were 
common; they gave confidence to later builders who 
knew that a spot once sacred was always sacred, and 
that the divine power did not love changed altars. 
The foundation-stone might in fact be called an altar, 
as the primitive rite of laying the foundation in blood 
(see H1EL, § 3} sufficiently shows. According to Hil- 
precht, the cylinders and deposits in primitive Babylonia 
were at first placed under the threshold, and afterwards 
under the four corners of the building.! There is 
therefore a close connection between the sacredness 
of the threshold-stone and that of the corner-stone; 
and one remembers that ‘corner-stone’ and ‘ founda- 
tion-stone’ are synonymous terms in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (see CORNER-STONE). 

We can now understand better why the foundation- 
stones of Solomon’s temple and of the wall of the New 
Jerusalem are so carefully described. Also the reference 
in Is. 5411 Rev. 2119 to precious stones, and the 
description of Yahwé's self-manifestation in Zion as a 
* precious foundation corner-stone’ (Is. 28 16). It is note- 
worthy that the Israelites avoided such fantastic titles 
for their temple as ‘ foundation-stone of heaven and 
earth’ (E-temen-an-ki), borne by one of the Babylonian 
zikkurrats (Jastrow, Bab. and Ass. 639). 

Attention was drawn long ago to a curious use of @euéAcor in 
1 Tim. 6x9. Men donot ‘layup a good foundation.’ Clericus 
suggested keiyAcov, which must surely be right. Inthe Epistle 
to Hero attributed to Ignatius, we read ras rapOivous duAarrere 


@s Xpeorod KeyyAta. A common word among church writers. 
‘Laying np a fair jewel’ is a natural expression. T. K. Cc. 


FOUNTAIN (}*0!9), Gen. 71zetc. See SPRINGS. 
FOWL (AND FOWLING). Under this head it is 


proposed to group those members of the family Aves 


1. Edibl .(Birds) which are mentioned in the OT or 
- BQIDIG. the NT as usedfor food (§§ 1-5), and to add 
some observations on the methods then in vogue of 


1 Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, 22. 
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catching the wild (§§ 7-12) and of rearing the domestic 
fowl (§ 51: ). 

I. Food.—-Of all clean birds ye may eat‘ (Dt. 
141z, see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN; § g, and FOOD, 
§ 8). The Pentateuchal legislation contains no list of 
the birds allowed as food; it gives, instead, two lists, 
practically identical, of the species tabooed (Lev. 1113-19 
Dt. 1411-18), prominent among which are the birds of 
prey (mya, Gen. 15x1). Of the birds that remain, 


‘clean’ and available for food, the first place belongs 
to the Columbide or pigeon family, comprising the 
turtle-dove and the pigeon (as to the originally sacro- 
sanct character of which see Dove, SACRIFICE). 
The various species of PARTRIDGE (x7p} were hunted 


for the same purpose (18. 2620; cp Ecclus. 1130, for 
which see below). The use of the nearly allied QUAIL 
(bw), we may be sure, was not confined to the period of 


the desert wanderings (Ex. 16134 Nu. 1131, cp Ps. 
7827 {26} 10540). In NT times, and doubtless for long 
before, the SPARROW (g.v.) was caught and sold at an 
exceedingly low price (Mt. 1029 7 Lk. 126 #). 

In 1 K. 423[53] the list of provisions furnished daily 
for Solomon’s table closes with poyax omgia (épvidwr 
[exAexra] éxAexr Ov ovrevrd [BA], dp.éx. kal 
vouddwv [L], aves altiles, whence our EV 

fowl. ‘fatted fowl’; cp Kimchi’s ‘capons’),a 
phrase of uncertain meaning, and not free from critical 
suspicion (see FOWL, FATTED). If the reading is 
correct are we to take the phrase as including various 
species of food-birds, or as denoting only a particular 
species? In the latter case, the identification of the 
bird with the goose (soTarg. Jer.) has perhaps most in 
its favour. The goose (ax) was certainly a common 


domestic bird in NT times, since it is several times 
mentioned in the Mishna with poultry and housc- 
pigeons (Shaés, 243 Chul/. 121). Like the duck, of 
which also mention is made in the Talmud, the goose, 
from the nature of its food, can scarcely have been a 
popular food-bird with the more punctilious of the 
Jews. It was quite otherwise with theancicnt Egyptians; 
the flesh of the goose has been called their ‘national 
dish.’ 

The introduction of the domestic fowl into Palestine 
can hardly be dated beyond the Persian period, evcn 
should the ancients be right (see COCK) in identifying 
the obscure a of Prov. 803: with the cock (@ Aq. 


Theod. &déerwp; but cp Cock). By the first century, 
at all events, fowls had long been domesticated (see 
below, § 4). The touching words in Mt. 2337 need no 
quoting; cp 2 Esd. 130. 
We have no express indication of the favourite 
methods of cooking fowls. Both roasting and stewing 
were doubtless in vogue among the 
8. coo ring, Of Hebrews as among the Egyptians. 
Among the latter the goose was either 
roasted on a primitive spit ‘ stuck through the beak and 
neck of the bird’ (Ernian, Egypt, 189), or stewed in a 
pan, as pourtrayed on the monuments (see Wilk. 
Anc. Eg. 235). Roasting probably remained the 
popular mode of cooking the smaller birds such as 
sparrows, which at the present day are roasted on 
skewers, like the gobbets of meat called 4ebdb (see 
COOKING, § 6). 
The eggs (n’y3) of several of the birds named above, 
in particular those of the domestic fowl, entered largely 
4, Eges into the diet of the Hebrews. The egg of 
i * the ostrich (Job3914} which ‘ dressed with 
sewn and flour in a pan savoured as a well-tasting 
omelette’ (Doughty, A7vas. Des. 1132) is much relished 
by the Arabs of to-day; but beyond the fact that a 
portion of a shell was found by Bliss in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish) there seems to be no evidence that it 


2. Domestic 


1 The so-called Targum of Jonathan has converted the modest 
quails into pheasants qv, gacvavot) | Cp Targ. Ps. 10540. 
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was so used in Palestine. For the strict Jews, the egg, 
like the flesh, was doubtless taboo (ppy)- This objection 


did not apply to the eggs of, the partridge, which also 
are eagerly collected for food by the Arabs; Jer. 1711 
may point to a similar custom among the Hebrews 
(cp PARTRIDGE). The eggs most in use (Lk. 1112} 
were, aS among ourselves, those of the domestic fowl 
(nbizana). Job, according to Bickell, Budde, and Duhm 
who ‘have revived the traditional interpretation, draws 
(Job 66) from the white of anegg a figure to express the 
strange unreasonableness of his affliction; Dillmann, 
however,1 prefers the rendering, ‘Is there any taste in 
the juice of purslain’ (or some other plant)? [The text 
needs emendation; see PURSLAIN. ] 

There are frequent references in the Mishna—one of the 
treatises of which bears the name Bésa (egg 2)—to the use of eggs 
as food and to various methods of cooking them. They might 
be boiled (S228. 9 5), or broken and fried (qSy, ib. 110), or mixed 
up with oil and fried in a saucepan (4. 85). A favourite dish 
(Bésa, 2 consisted of eggs (perhaps poached) spread upon 
fish.3 

The law of D—from motives purely humanitarian or 
partly humanitarian and partly utilitarian—-required that 
when the eggs were taken from under a wild bird the 
mother should not be interfered with (Dt. 226 /.). 

IL. Supply.—The requisite supply of fowls, in the 
wider sense of the word, was obtained (a)by the com- 
plete or partial domestication of pigeons 
and poultry on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, (4} by the skill of the fowler, 
amateur or professional. 

(a) The partial domestication of the pigeon was 
already accomplished when Is. GO8 was written, where 
the reference in the ‘ windows’ spoken of is clearly to 
the lattice-like apertures (mint) of the dovecote (see 
LarricE, § 2). The fowls (ops) prepared for 
Nehemiah’s table were probably pigeons and the smaller 
species of edible birds (Neh.518; cp Ps. 843[4] and 
Tob. 210). 

The usual name of the pigeon-house in later times was qe 
(Shabb. 243, Bab. bath. 16 and often). Another name was 

"223 (lit. “tower’), which suggests the pigeon-towers, socommon. 

in certain parts of the East at the present day. The Jews, it 
would seem, recognised a distinction between the semi-domesti- 
cated pigeon, which had its home in the dovecote or pigeon- 
house, and the more completely domesticated house-pigeon. 
The house-pigeons were called pyp49 Or pYp 75 after Herod, 
who is said to have introduced them into Judza. It was per- 
mitted on the Sabbath to provide them (along with the geese 
and poultry) with water, whilst less completely domesticated 
pigeons, like the bees, were supposed to be able to find water 
for themselves (Shaéd, 243). These Herodian pigeons evidently 
shared the living-room with the family, as is very often the cas> 
in the present day, and had their nests in the house (Chzd2. 
12. 

The art of fattening artificially the goose and other 
birds used for food was widely practised in ancient 

‘The birds were fattened in 

6. Fattening. fi@YPlme way as the cattle; the fatten- 
ing bolus was pushed down the throat of the goose in 
spite of its struggles’ (Ernian, Zgypt, 442). The process 
here described was not unknown to the Jews, as we 
see from Shabd. 243. 

It was forbidden on the Sabbath, however, tofeed the poultry 
in this way. Water might be poured over their bran (JO), bit 
kneading or mixing was forbidden, and the animals were to he 
allowed to feed in the ordinary way (zézd., cp for Passover ti:ne 
Pésich, 27). 

Hens then as now had the habit of laying outside their 
proper houses (Chzé2. 12 p. 

The Talmudic precept (Basa Kammé,77) that poultry may 
not be reared in Jerusalem ‘on account of the holy things’ (or 
“on account of the sanctuary’) must be regarded as a pious 
dream in view of the express and repeated testimony of the NT. 
It isjust possible, however, that the accoinpaiiying prohib tion 


. Namastj 


pigeons. 








1 ‘The white of an egg was hardly familiar to the ancient 
Hebrews, who did not keeg fowls’ (Di.). 

2 For the curious discussion to which this treatise owes its 
name see Delitzsch, Jesus wud Hillel, 20 fF. 

3 On a hen’segg as a pretended unit of the Hebrew measure 
of capacity, see Nowack, HA 1 206, 
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‘nor by priests throughout the land of Israel because of (possible) 
uncleanness’ (4/¢.) may have been observed by the more 
scrupulous of the priesthood. 


(6) For the supply of the non-domesticated birds, the 
Jews, like every other ancient people, were dependent 
li on the art of fowling. The wide popu- 
7, Fowling. larity of fowling may be inferred from the 
number and variety of the metaphors borrowed from it. 
The psalmists liken the evil machinations of enemies to 
the fowler’ssnare (cp Ps. 1405/6] 1419 /f. etc.), and the 
author of Job (e.g, in 187) describes the end of the 
wicked in metaphors borrowed from fowling and the 
chase. Indeed, Jesus himself emphasizes the sudden- 
ness of his parousia by a simile drawn from the same 
source (Lk.2134f. ; see below, § Io). 
With regard to the fowler’s equipment, the doz and 
the sling (yop)—the latter especially in such capable 


hands as those of the left-handed Benjamites (Judg. 
2016}—at once suggest themselves as possible weapons ; 
but according to Wilkinson the Egyptian fowler used 
them but seldom, 

The most effective, however, of all the fowler’s ap- 
paratus was the NET (nyy, Prov.117 Hos.712 and 

5 Fowling nets are of four kinds : the 

8. Nets. PEAR: net, which is hung up in a perpendi- 
cular position to intercept the birds in their flight; the 
drag-net (well-known to poachers), which is dragged 
across the ground where the birds are resting, — Ezekiel 
probably refers to this species of net (1213 1720 823); 
the bag-net, which is hung loosely between two poles, 
and is still in use in Syria (‘The birds alarmed by a 
lantern held in front of their roosting places at once fall 
into it’; Tristram, WA 163); and the most elaborate, 
and, to judge from the Egyptian practice, the most 
popular form of fowler’s net, the clap-net. 

The clap-net was in daily use for securing the geeseand other 
wild-fowl frequenting the marshes of the Delta, and was ‘from 
to to zg ft. long, and about 5 ft. wide.’ It was closed at the 
right moment by means of a rope pulled vigorously, at a signal 
from the fowler, by four or five attendants (for further details 

nd life-like illustrations see Wilk. 2109 g*, Erman, 236 #:). 
The modern reversible horizontal fowler’s net, of which a minute 
and lucid description with detailed illustration will be found in 
Payne-Gallwey’s The Fowler in Ireland, does not differ in 
principle from the ancient Egyptian, and presumably the Pales- 
tinian, clap-net. 

The art of trapping birds was doubtless practised by 
the ancestors of the Hebrews long before the latter 

entered Caanan, In historic times we 

ii ae find a variety of traps and snares (cp 
moxe and Pals especially Ps.1405 Job 188-10}; but 
two stand out as the trapper’s special companions, the 
mokés (wp) and the gah (nb). It is usual to describe 
the mdkéf as the trigger (the oxdvdadoy or cKavdd- 
AnOpov [not in &} of the Greek) on which the bait was 
placed and by which the spring of the z# was released 
(see Hoffmann, ZA T W 3ror). 

This view, however, is dependent on the MT of Amos3 sa, 
which is here inferior to @ (de, NB in 5@ is an intrusion 
from s4). Scarcely less dubious, in the present writer’s opinion, 
is the view adopted in BDB (cp also Driver, Joel ad Amos, 
158) that ma%é¥ originally signifies ‘bait.’ 

A careful examination of the biblical data in the light 
of the practice of fowling among primitive peoples leads 
to the view that sé%z* is the Hebrew name for the 
noose or snare known to bird-catchers, young and old, 
all the world over. 

It is thus synonymous with ban, hébhel (cord) in Ps. 1405 [6} 
which may have been used for larger birds— with the “ay of 
Mish. A@éie, 23 5 (see Levy, Lex. s.2.), and with the 3¥J of 
Biba Kammé,77. The last was clearly a snare by which 
pigeon; were caught, although it could not be set within 30 
stadia of an inhabited place, and, according to the Talmud, was 
made of hair from the tails of horses and cows (Levy, of. c2#.). 





1 The use of the sling was almost confined to gardeners and 
peasants, who thus frightened the birds from the vineyards and 
fields(Ane. £g. 1381), The favourite weapon of the Egyptian 
sportsman was the ¢évow-stick, a species of boomerang (2. 
2105). 
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FOWL, FATTED 


The gah, on the other hand, we take to be a general 
name for any form of bird-trap. 

It need not therefore, he identified (so Driver, as above) with 
the special f o h of trap so frequently depicted on the Egyptian 
monuments, and explained and illustrated by Wilkinson and 
Erman. 


The most widely distributed form of bird-trap is 
probably that in which the native elasticity of a twig is 
‘ utilized (naturally with almost infinite 

10. Other bird- variety of detail) to draw a noose 
traps. tight round the lees or head of the 
unwary bird. The-free end of the twig, to which the 
noose is attached, is bent down till it reaches the ground 
or some other suitable support, to which it is held fast 
by varying devices. The touch of the bird releases the 
twig, which rebounds, carrying with it noose and bird 
through the air. Some such springe was in Amos’ 
mind when he asked : ‘Does a bird fall to the ground 
when there is no snare (set)for him? Does a springe 
fly up from the ground and take nothing at all?’ (35). 
A still simpler form of trap is also in universal use, and 
receives in the Mishna the name of mp or clap-board. 


It consists of a sloping hoard resting on two or more 
slender supports, the adjusting of which suits the verb 
(nenin syn) in the difficult verse, Jer. 526. When the 
bird, in search of the bait spread beneath, touches the 
supports, the board falls and maims or kills the bird 
(cp the Arab boys‘ method of trapping partridges in 
Doughty, Av. Des.1433). Since the success of such an 
instrument depends on the almost instantaneous fall of 
the clap-board, the aptness of Jesus’ words : ‘that day 
[shall] come upon you szddenly as a snare’ (Lk. 2134) 
is at once apparent. Other forms of trap, such as the 
basket-trap, with its funnel-shaped entrance precluding 
egress, and the trap-cage, in which the bird on alight- 
ing frees a spring and shuts itself in, can only be men- 
tioned, as there is no reference to them in OT or NT. 
We find, however, a solitary reference to the crate (see 
CAGE) in which the fowler collected the birds which he 
had netted, trapped, or snared (Jer.527). © in Am. 
81f. has dyyos ikevro (fowler’s cage ?)instead of ‘a 
basket of summer fruit.’ 

The fowlers of the ancient world early learned the 
value of decoy birds. It would be out of place here 

: to enlarge on their use as valuable 
11. Decoy birds. aiiciliaries to the methods of fowling 
already explained. In the Syria of to-day ‘larks, 
linnets, pigeons, quails, and especially partridges’ are 
employed as decoys (see for details Tristram, VHB 
zG3 7 The only mention in the older Jewish litera- 
ture’ of this mode of fowling is in Ecclesiasticus: As a 
decoy partridge in a cage, so is the heart of a proud 
man’ (1130 KV). 

No fowler’s equipment, however, can have been com- 
plete without the universal bird-lime (Mishna pq dée2). 

i < It was probably made from the cactus 
12. Bird-lime. or ihe Be Pliny gives a recipe for 
making it from the berries of the mistletoe (4N 
1694). The Jewish fowler smeared with his lime the 
end of along rod (navavi), and with this he cautiously 
approached the birds as they rested, touching them 
with the point of the rod, to which, of course, they 
adhered (Skaéé. 84). 

It only remains to add that by the Jewish Law the 
fowler, no less than the hunter, when he had brought 
down a bird that was intended for food, was required 
to ‘pour out the blood thereof and cover it with dust’ 
(Lev.1713 /.). A.R.S, K. 

FOWL, FATTED (D'DIAN O°9373), or more plaus- 
ibly ‘geese’ (ep Ass. dirdérra, ‘brilliance’) 1K. 423 [53]. See 
Fow., § 2, When, however, we consider (1) that no other 
food-animal‘s name is given in the sing., and (2) that D'S3, 


which occurs earlier in the list (in apposition to "3), and 


1 Note especially the alternative punctuation ds mayis yap 
ererocAgvoerat emt mavtas k.7.A, and the recurring preposition. 
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D'OAX are synonymous, it is not improbable that the true 
reading is ‘oe D°N 12, and that the words are a gloss, and should 


be rendered ‘for O°N2 read O°O'3N’ (@ rare word, which the 


previous scribe had altered into D°N'J3), T. K.C. 


FOX. The Hebrew term s2‘a/7 Says seems to 


include both ‘ fox’ and ‘jackal.’ 

Hence some writers think thnt Samson’s skz‘adiae Qudg. 18 4) 
may have been jackals, for 300 shz'élize are said to have been 
caught by Samson, and this is thought not to accord with 
Zoology (see helow). It has also been remarked that jackals 
may have abounded in Samson’s country for Hasselquist 
(Voyages and Travels, 1766, p. 119) found ’the little eastern 
fox jackal in large numbers’ near Jaffa. Even Hitzig is not 
averse to this view, and he accordingly interprets the words of 
Ps. 4419 [20] (‘that thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
jackals,’ RV) as referring to the neighbourhood of Jamnia— not 
far from Samson’s country—where Joseph and Azarias were 
defeated early in the Maccabean period a Macc. 556-62). Such 
rationalistic arguments are quite needless. 

If the story in Judg. 15 is a legend, we need not con- 
sider the respective claims of the fox and the jackal, 
and unless any one can prove that Philistia had been 
laid waste and been given up to jackals, it is useless to 
argue from Ps. 4419 [20} that the event referred to is the 
real occasion of that psalm. Presumably this passage, 
like so many others, is corrupt.! At any rate, in Ps. 
6310 11) ‘jackals’ (RV™-) is clearly more correct than 
‘foxes’ (EV), for it is characteristic of the jackal to be 
ever on the watch for the bodies of the dead. In Neh. 
43[835] Lam. 518, and, according to Cheyne( Ps.(?)}, Ps. 
74144 (emended text), the jackal appears to be referred 
to. Foxes (4\wmné), however, are certainly meant in 
Mt. 820 Lk. 958 1332. 

There are, according to Tristram, two species of fox inhabit- 
ing Palestine * Canis méloticus (the Egyptian fox) and C, flaves- 
cens, The former is common in the central and southern 
regions 5 the latter is found in the wooded districts round Galilee 
and in the N. The C. favescens, however, is regarded by 
some authorities (e.g., Blandford, Fauna of Brit. Ind.; Mawie- 
matia, 88) as simply a local variety of the common fox, C. 
wudfes, from which it differs in coloration. 

The fox, unlike many other species of Canide, is 
solitary, and does not associate in packs, which is a 
point to be considered by translators and commentators 
(see above). Foxes excavate holes in the ground (Mt. 
820), in which they live and bring up their litter (usually 
from four to six) of young. Frequently they take pos- 
session of the burrow of some other animal, such asa 
badger, and thus save themselves the trouble of digging. 
They areomnivorous. Their fondness for grapes is pro- 
verbial (Cant. 215), and, when crowded out by the more 
powerful jackal, they are confined to a vegetable diet. 
They usually lieconcealed during the day; but as even- 
ing comes on they make their appearance, and are 
everywhere to be seen prowling amongst the ruins. 

. T.K.C—AE.S. 

FRANKINCENSE (m3 i AiBanoc: AIBANO- 
toc;4 rendered ‘frankincense’ Ex. 3034 Lev. 21f, 
wf. Grr O15 [8} 247 Nu. 513 x Ch.929 Neh. 1859 
Cant. 3646414 Mt. 21r Rev. 1813, rendered ‘incense’ 
[RV ‘frankincense’] Is. 4823 606 663 Jer. 620 1726 
415+) isa fragrant gum-resin, technically called okdanum 
(M. Lat., apparently from Ar. @/-Zudén), which is yielded 
by trees belonging to certain species of the genus 


1 Che. renders (Ps.(2)), with an emended text : 
‘For thou hast made ns to dwell in dark places, 
And enveloped us in gloom (of Deathland). 
See, however, Duhm, KAC ad JZoc., who thinks that the ‘place 
of jackals’ may he a phrase for the wilderness, and compares 
1 Macc. 93362. This, however, does not snit the parallelism. 
2 Ba. admits that the jackal is referred to, hut supposes an 
obscure allusive term to be used, 
Hast given him for food to a people— dwellersin the 
wilderness.’ 


Duhm omits ny. Read rather, for pry ny>, yes (Che.). 
Cp BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, § 2/4 

3 The latter only twice in @ (1 Ch. 929 [BNA]; 3 Macc. 52); 
A(Bavos is the word in Mt. 21x Rev. 1813. 

[The ‘hill of frankincense’ in Cant. 46, however, should 
probably be the ‘bill of Lebanon,’ and the ‘smell of Lebanon 

(w. 11) should he ‘the smell of frankincense’—myy95 and poa> 
being confounded. Cp CANTICLES, § 15-4 
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Boswellia,t These are now met with chiefly in Somali- 
land about Cape Guardafui ; but the most famous growth 
in ancient times was in the central district of Hadramaut 
in S. Arabia. The Heb. &éhénah, which denotes white- 
ness, appropriately refers to the form of milky exudation 
in which the gum issues from the tree; the same,word 
is found in Arabic (/zéé2) and has passed into Greek. 

Of the two forms in Greek, Lagarde (Mitt. 2357) holds that Ag+ 
Bavos=a supposed Hebrew 122 lebhin, and ABavearés= MII9 
“ebhdnoth; he infers that the word had its origin in Hebrew 
rather than in any of the cognate languages; hut it seems more 
likely that the name arose in the dialect of a people who were 
acquainted with the tree itself. 


Pliny’s interesting account of the manner in which 
the gum is obtained from the tree (1214) may be com- 
pared with the following modern description of the 
operation as carried out in the Somali country.* 

‘Ahoutthe end of Februaryor beginning of March, the Bedouins 
visit all the trees in succession and make a deep incision 
in each, peeling off a narrow strip of bark for about five inches 
helow the wound. This is left fora month, when a fresh incision 
is made in the same place, byt deeper. A third month elapses 
and the operation is again repeated, after which the gum is 
supposed to have attained a proper degree of consistency. The 
mountain sides are immediately covered with parties of men and 
boys, whe scrape off the large clear globules into a basket, whilst 
the inferior quality that has run down the tree is packed 
separately.’ 

This mention of two kinds differingin quality reminds 
us that the frankincense employed in making the holy 
incense and in connection with the shewbread was a 
specially ‘ pure’ kind—ngr maad (bhonadh zakkih). 

Wellhausen {ProZ.) 65) and Nowack (HA 2247) point 
out the comparative lateness of all the passages where 
frankincense is mentioned in OT. Still the Egyptians 
at an early period imported fragrant resins — and among 
them probably myrrh and frankincense — from the land 
of * Punt,’—z.e. (as most scholars agree), Somaliland. 
Thus in some of the paintings of Deir al-Bahri (see 
Memoir, Zgypt Exploration Fund), trees of the sort that 
yields these gums are portrayed as being brought to 
Egypt about the seventeenth century B.c. 

In the developed Levitical ritual, frankincense appears 
with stacte, onycha, and galbanum, as a constituent of 
the holy incense (Ex. 3034), and is also placed upon 
the shewbread (Lev. 247), but is oftenest mentioned as 
an accompaniment of the nN» minha&h, or cereal offer- 
ing (Lev. 2etc.), with which also it is repeatedly 
associated in the language of the prophets (Is. 4323 6 63 
Jer. 1726 415). The offering of which it forms a part, 
and in one place (Lev. 247} the frankincense itself, is 
called an MDINs *gzkavah (EV ‘ memorial,’ but the root 
idea may be that of fragrance; see SACRIFICE). 
The S. Arabian origin of the frankincense known to the 
Hebrews is indicated in Is. 606 Jer. 620. Naturally 
frankincense and myrrh are often mentioned together 
(Cant. 36 46 Mt. 21: etc.). Cp MyYRrH. N.M. 


FRIEND (129; @ etaipoc), a title applied to 
Ahuzzath, a courtier of Abimelech, Gen. 2626 (YI) {I 
NI¥ AW; G vupdaywyés) ; to Hushai the Archite (con- 
stantly),2S.1537 1616 (MY), 1 ch. 2733 (YI, GB4 
iAoc; but see HUSHAI); and to Zabud ben Nathan, 
1K. 45 (MY), who was also probably called J3D, ‘ chief 
minister’ or ‘ administrator’ (see MINISTER, CHIEF). 

In Gen.2626 (and elsewhere) ¥9) should probably he yab, 


‘kinsman.’ The title ‘friend’ often occurs in zr and 2 Macc.— 
e.g., 1 Macc. 218 ‘ so shalt thou and thy house be in the number 
of the king’s Friends’ (cp a Macc. 724). This is abribe held out 
to Mattathias. 1 Macc. 1065 : ‘ And the king gave him honour, 
and entered him among his Chief Friends’ (rév mpdtav pirov) 3 
Jonathan is referred to. It was atitle in use at the courts of thd 





Ptolemies and the Seleucidse (cp Polyb. xxxi. 37); @ thought 


1 The species are enumerated by Fliickiger and Hanhury 
(Pharm.(2) 1347). Sir G. Birdwood says (#8) 12718), ‘the 
gum-resin of Boswellia Frereana and B, Bhau-Dajiana of the 
Somali country, and of 2, Carterdé of the Somali country and 
the opposite coast of Arabia.’ 

2 Cruttenden in Trans. Bombay Geograph, Soc? 121, quoted 
by Fluck. and Hanb.(2) 237. 
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of it in rendering O°, ‘princes,’ by idou, ‘friends’ (Esth. 13 
21869; cpzEsd. 826. It must_not be considered a novelty. 
Diodorus (1650) speaks of the friends’ of Artaxerxes; from 
Persia the title was adopted by Alexander. A similar title was 
also in use at the court of the old Egyptian kings, where there 
were several grades of Friends (Maspero, # P(?} 2 18), 

The title may have lingered on traditionally in 
Palestine from the long-past Egyptian rule ; at any 
rate, there were kings of countries adjoining Judah who 
must have adopted this court-title before David. The 
name was not merely honorific; the friends of David 
and Solomon were those whom ties of race or of 
personal gratitude had made absolutely devoted to the 
king; hence the surprise of Absalom in z S. 1617 (see 
HUSHAI). T.KC 

FRINGES, the EV rendering of pvoeys, gdilim 
(cTpeTtTa [BAFL], funicula [Vg. adding ix fimbrits]). 
According to D, they were to be worn by every Israelite 
upon the four borders (4azdph, 32, kpacttreAon) of 
the garment as a distinctive mark (Dt. 2212). The 
RV™E: * twisted threads’ is probably better (cp Dr. ad 
Joc., Bab. gidlu, ‘a string’ [e.g., of onions]); the word 
is used in r K. 7x7 of festoons of chain-work upon the 
capitals of columns. Corresponding to this is the law 
in Nu. 1537 (P, or perhaps in particular H [Dr.]} 
which goes more into detail over the nature and object 
of these appendages. 

This law enacts that sésitk (ny°s, Sam. Nsss EV ‘fringes’ 
RVng.-‘tassels, xpdoreda, fimbria)are to be worn upon the borders 
¢ 335 arepvyia RVmg, ‘ corners’) and that upon the ADIT Nyy 


kpdom. Tay wep.) is to be set a blue cord,1 There can be little 
doubt that here again in spite of @ the RVmg. is preferable, and 
that poxy, sisifh(in Ezek. 8 3t ‘lock’ of hair) is to he connected 
with sis, a ‘flower’ (Is. 406 etc ).2 

The Jewish ¢allith (mu) of later times, an oblong 
cloth with a hole in the middle for the head, and its 
tassel at each corner, is well known.? Its excessive 
size led to Christ’s rebuke (Mt. 235} ; but the form of 
the forerunner of the fad2z¢h in post-exilic and pre-exilic 
times must remain uncertain. 

Jehu’s tribute-bearers, portrayed upon the black obelisk of 
Shalmaneser II, (860-824 B.c.), wear a garment with a sort of 
fringed border (see illust, Moore, SBOT,‘ Judges,’ ET x8) similar 
to those depicted in Assyria (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art. in Chald, 
222% fig-728) and fringed borders were not unknown in Egypt 
(see Wilk. Axe. Lg. 2174 7, 323 and 324, figs. 1 79),4 and YW. 
Asia (see WMM As. #. Bur. 341 [Champ. 1g1}), The early 
existence of tassels is nevertheless vouched for by representations 
found upon the ruins at Persepolis (see Riehm, A’ 1 898) 
and by the pictures of Asiatic tributaries depicted upon the tom6 
of Rekhmara (see As. zr, Zur, 297 Tepe. Denkm,, 116), 209 
[Leps. Deke. 136]; and more fully Wilk. 1, pl. ii.4). “It?s 
interesting to observe that these tassels(in some cases numbering 
five) are coloured 4/we. 

The origin of the custom of wearing such appendages 
is not clear. That originally, like the frontlets, the 
fringes had a sacred significance, is not improbable; 
Robertson Smith acutely finds an analogy in the goat- 
skins (@gides) fringed with thongs worn by Libyan 
women. He also compares the old Ar. rakf or haw, a 
girdle or short kilt of skin slashed into thongs, worn by 
some women and also by worshippers at the Kaaba 
(Rel. Sem.) 437). See DRESS, § 7, and cp TUNIC. 

8. A. C. 


FROCK (wMoAINoNn [BNAC], . . Non), only in 
Ecclus. 404+, where he that is ‘elethed6 in a linen (RV, 





1 Apparently for the purpose of suspending the yisith (so 
eg, Dr); otherwise, following EV, we may suppose that 
many such cords were hung along the border. Vg. affords a 
simpler text, reading, in 6, poxertes in ets vittas hyacinthinas. 


Similarly JK. ib a ‘tassel’ 


and ‘lock of hair’; and Eg. (loan-word) @#-d}, ‘flower’ and 
‘fringe or tassel’ (cp As. 4, Zur, 104, 299). 

8 Each fringe is made of eight threads, of Which one is wound 
round the rest with double knots at prescribed intervals. No 
élue is now used. The tallith is usually made of wool or silk, 
with a striped border. Many Jewsalso wearunder their clothes 
an oblong scarf of wool, with an opening for the head. The 
scarf hangs over hack and breast, and fringes are added at its 
‘four corners’ (hence the name of the garment p)535 pany). 

4 Cp the Eg. xaAdoxpis (Herod. 281), a garment with a fringe 
running round the border. 


5 amy. The mg. has pyr ‘he that maketh.” 
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FRONTLETS 


hempen) frock’ is contrasted with him that ‘sitteth upon a 
throne.* @s_ reading points to a kind of unbleached flax 
(cp Linen). Pesh. reads ‘garment of poverty’ (cp Vg. Hene 
crudo); so perhaps originally the Heb. which is unfortunately 
incomplete. See MANTLE. 


FROG (yII_Y ; BaTpayoc). Frogs are mentioned 
as one of the plagues of Egypt (Ex. 727[82] % etc.), 
and in Rev. 1613 workers of false miracles are virtually 
likened to frogs. 

Various species of Anurous Amphibians are found both in 
Egypt and in Palestine ; we can hardly venture to single out the 
Rana esculenta, or edible frog, as that referred to jn the Bible. 


A. ELS. 

FRONTLETS (M20; acadeyTON [BAFL], aca- 
Aeyta [L] in Dt. in allusion apparently to their being 
firmlybound). In Dt. 68 7 (cp11:8) it is commanded = 
‘thou shalt bind [these my words] for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, 
and thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, 
and on thy gates.” The corresponding expressions in 
Ex. 139 (jin31), 16 (nbpi), a passage closely related to 


Deuteronomy, are plainly metaphoricals but in the 
present instance the context (writing upon the door- 
posts and gates) makes it quite clear that by nippiy, 
totaphoth, certain external sacred signs are intended 
(see CUTTINGS, § 7). In the last resort the origin of 
these ‘ frontlets’ (as of nin, the boxes fastened on the 


doors) is to be sought in the use of amulets which pre- 
vailed among the old Israelites as a matter of course, 
and, as it could not be wholly done away with, was 
in this way turned to holier purposes. 

In later Judaism also, frontlets were employed as amulets 
(see below). The Jewish interpreters, accordingly, are not far 
wrong when they find the use of phylacteries of some kind 
already alluded to in Prov. 33621 5 in any case we must at 
least suppose a literal binding of words of the law round the neck 


tobe meant. On the other hand, however, Ezek. 24 17(4N8) is to 


be understood as referring to a head-tire or TURBAN (g.v.), and 
not, as the rahbins held, to prayer-bands (cp Jer. on Ezek. 24 17 
Rosenm. on Ex. 1316). The Karaites, however, explain thd 
passages in Dt. figuratively; as also do the older Christian 
interpreters (Jer., Lyra, Calvin, Grotius) and, among the 
moderns, Hengstenberg, Knobel, and other. 

We do not know when out of the law in Dt. first 
arose the standing practice in accordance with which 
every one at morning and evening prayer (except on 
Sabbaths and festivals) was required to wear the two 


prayer-bands known in the Talmud as pen and in 


Greek as pudaxrajpia (Mt. 235). In the form in which 
it still prevails the custom cannot be traced further back 
than to the first century B.c. These #phz/lin consist 
of two leather satchels or capsules each fastened to a 
band. The one band (tr by nben or yr bg nbpn) is 
fastened by the worshipper round his left arm so as to 
bring the satchel towards his heart; the arm after 
receiving the #éphid/ah is again covered with the sleeve. 
The other band (gis by nbpn) is so fastened round the 


head as to bring the satchel into position between the 
eyebrows. The satchel of the head-tiphillah is divided 
into four compartments in which severally are placed 
four strips of parchment containing certain words of the 
law (Ex. 131-10 11-16 Dt. 44-9 1113-21), The satchel 
of the arm-/éghidiah is simple, containing a single 
parchment slip on which the same passages are written. 
Jesus censures it in the Pharisees, as characteristic of 
their tendency to dwell on the external acts of worship 
and to vain display of piety, that. they ‘ made broad 
their phylacteries’ (Mt. 235)—that is, that they wore 
the satchels larger and the bands broader than was 
customary. 

The rabhins hold the #éfAz@éé# in special sanctity and place 
them, in their reverence almost on a level with the sacred 
writings (Vad. 83); like’these, they may be rescued from a 
fire on the Sabhath day (SZaéd, 16. They are holier than 
the frontal of the high priest’s MiTRE (g.v.), inasmuch as this 
last contains the name jy" only once, whilst on the 2éphillin 
in the aggregate it occurs twenty-three times. They are held 
to he highly effectual in protecting against demons; whence 
their name dvAaxrpia (amulets ;see Targ. Cant. 83). They 
are sworn by, by touching them. God himself, in the Talmudic 
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view, wears £éphillin, swearing by them when he swears by his 
holy arm. Such being the sacredness attached to phylacteries, 
it 1s easy to understand why their production and application 
should have become matter of minute and elaborate prescription 
down to the minutest detail. They ought to be so arranged as 
to represent the divine name Shaddai (sy}); the head-satchel 
contains, upon two little pieces of wood, a three-cornered and 
a four-cornered yw; the loop of the head-band is so arranged 
upon the neck as to figure a4; the loop of the arm-band 
represents s. 

Only male Israelites of thirteen years old and upwards 
may wear phylacteries ;} women, lepers, mourners, and 
unclean persons of every kind are forbidden to do so. 
In putting them on and taking them off they ought to 
be kissed. 

The Rabbinical precepts are collected in the extra-canonical 
tractate 7épAzdliw, published by Raph. Kirchheim, Sepéewe lib7z 

Talmudict parvi Hierosolymitani, Frankfort, 

Literature, ’sx 5 Ugolini, Thesaurus, 21, ‘de Phylacteriis 

Hebreorum’ ; Buxtorf, Lex. Chald., sv. bbp, 
and Syxag. Jud. 170-175 ; Carpzov, Apparatus hist.-crit. 190- 
1973 Spencer, De leg. Heb, vitualibus (De natura et origine 
Phylacteriorum "}; Lundius, Die alten judischen Hetligtdmer, 
798.7. ; Lightfoot, Wolf, and other commentators on Mt. 23 5; 
Hamburger Readencyké, art, 'Tephillin'; Klein, 'Die Totaphoth 
nach Bibel 'u. Tradition' inJPT, *81, pp. 666-689; Schiirer, 
Gesch.(2) 2. 406-408 (where further literature is cited). IB, 

FRUIT TREES, FRUIT. From the settlement in 
Palestine onwards fruit was an element of the first im- 
portance in the dietary of the Hebrews. That this is 
true of the later days of the monarchy is sufficiently 
evident from the injunction of the Dt. code requiring 
the trees in the orchards of a besieged city to be spared 
(Dt. 2019), which so strikingly contrasts with the un- 
scrupulous procedure of an earlier age (2K. 319 25). 
The most convincing evidence, however, of the large 
place filled by fruit in the social and religious economy 
of Judaism is supplied by the rules so painfully elaborated 
in numerous Talmudic treatises for the use, under re- 
ligious sanction, of the fruits of the field and of the tree 
(see references below, passim). 

Canaan was, from early times, distinguished as 'a 
land of wheat and barley, and vines and fig. trees and 

r omegranates; a land of oil olives and 

1. Lists of oe ae aan ‘i 

F one; t. 88). o the fruit trees here 
fruit trees. specied Toel adds the palm tree and the 
tappitdh (hz). More extensive lists are found in later 
Jewish literature — as,é.g., in the Mishna treatises P2’é 
(1s) and Ma'dséroth (127. ). 

Ma‘iséroth mentions, as subject to tithe, figs, grapes (two 
varieties), sumach (? see helow, § 14), sycamine berries, pome- 
granates, dates, peaches, nuts, almonds carob beans, pears (two 
varieties), quinces, and medlars; these) as in all probability in 
use in Palestine in N T times, will be briefiy noticed here, along 
with some others, such as the zafpz#é%, the sycomore fig and 
the citron. A still more extended list of fruit trees is given in 
the so-called ‘Alphabet of Ben Sira’ (arth cent.; cp Schiir. Hist. 
528, G/V(3)3x6r). Ben Sira, in reply to a test question put by 
Nebuchadrezzar as to the number of trees in the royal garden, 
replies, 'There are thirty varieties: ten bear fruit which is 
entirely edible, ten fruit of which only the inner portion may be 
eaten, and ten fruit of which only the outer portion may be 
eaten,’2 

Before we proceed to inquire into the use of the 
individual fruits. let us notice the law regulating the 

P : date from which the owner of an 

2. Legislation.? . see 
orchard might enjoy its produce. By 
the legislation of H (Lev. 1923 7), all food trees (py 
Sonn) or fruit trees (95 yyi so always in P} were 
to be allowed three years to come to maturity. The 
fruit during that period was technically said to be "un- 
circumcised'; hence the title of the treatise ‘Orlah 
(ndwy, ‘foreskin'), comprising the later Talmudic legis- 
lation on this subject. The fruit of the fourth year* 
was to be exclusively reserved as an offering to God, 
and only from the fifth year onwards was the owner free 














3 RV is here much to be preferred to AV. Point BINT for 
BINT (so most moderns, following Vss.). 

2 See Low, Aram. PA.-naut., for names and identifications. 

3 See also §§ 3; 14. . . : : 

4 CpZDPY¥ 11163. The vine-shoot is here said to begin to 
bear in the second year ; but it does not produce mature fruit 
till the fourth year. 
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to employ the fruit for his own use (Lev. 1923-253; cp 
Dt. 206). 

The first place among the fruit trees of Palestine must 
be given to the vine (for varieties, mode of cultivation, 
3 etc., see VINE). Although the greater 

3. The vine. part of the patie of the neva was 
made into wine (see WINE), whence wine was spoken of 
as ‘the fruit of the vine’ gar excellence (Mt. 2629 and 
parallels ; j53m p of contemporary Hebrew, Mish. Ber. 
61), grapes were as much relished as among ourselves. 
They appear as an article of commerce alongside of 
wine in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 13:15). 

In the Mishna (Vdd. 911) it is said of wine that 'some is 
red (ox) and some is black Cine)’ The dark red grapes 
suggested the phrase 'blood of the grape’ for wine? (Gen. 49 xz 


Dt. 3214 Ecclus. 3926 6015), and comparisons like those in Is. 
632/ Rev. 1420etc. 


The pure juice of the grape also is once described 
as 'the blood of grapes’ (1 Macc. 634). The bunches 
or clusters of grapes (see GRAPE) were gathered in 
baskets (see BASKET) to be carried to the wine-press 
or to market (so too in Egypt; Wilk. Ane. Zg. ['78] 
1379 f-). Under certain restrictions, passers-by could 
help themselves from their neighbour's vineyard (Dt. 
2324[25])—a privilege afterwards extended to other 
fruits (AZa‘és@r. 27); fallen grapes were the perquisite 
of the poor and of the resident alien (Lev.1910). The 
Pharaoh is represented as drinking the juice of the 
grape pressed by hand into the cup (Gen. 4011). To 
squeeze the grape for this purpose, even to drink the 
juice that flowed out of itself, was forbidden on the 
Sabbath (Shabb. 221). This ‘liquor of grapes’ (Nu. 
63 RV) was forbidden— as were also grapes themselves 
—to those under the Nazirite vow (Nu. 617%). The 
Mosai¢ legislation is in this point more drastic than the 
Mohammedan, which allows the use of the grape 
whilst forbidding wine (Koran, 2216 592). 

At the present day in Syria large quantities of grape juice are 
boiled down to make grape syrup or grape honey (Ar. @és= 
wi, déas), the sapa and defrutum of Pliny(NH 1411). This 


seems to be referred to in such passages as Gen. 4311 Ezek. 2717 
(see Honey, § 1 [3])- 


In addition to the grape in its natural state, the 
Hebrews from early times made large use of raisins 
(simmikim, wprey, oragldes), the 
‘dried grapes’ of Nu. 63. 

The freshly gathered grapes were laid out, precisely as at the 


present day (see Van Lennep, £73/e Lands etc., 111), to be 
dried by the hot sun, The flat house-top'or other suitable 


spot (nawip,2 see Levy, VHW2B, s.v.) was spread with leaves 
(Mish. Téadrdth 104A), on which the grapes were dried in 
clusters. It is possible that, as at the present day, they were 
previously dipped in a strong lye (cp the elaborate processes 
mentioned by Pliny, NH 14). 

In the form of raisins, the grapes were more con- 
venient for transport, and hence, as we might expect, 
we find raisins appreciated by travellers and soldiers 
on the march (1Ch. 1240). Thus Abigail brought ‘ an 
hundred clusters of raisins’ to David and his men (1 S. 
2518, cp 8012), and the servant of Mephibosheth the 
same number (28. 161) with 'an hundred of summer 
fruits" (pop, for which see below, § 10). 

Raisins are now exported in considerable quantities from 
Es-Salt, Damascus, and other parts of Syria(Z2DPV 11 174). In 
ancient and in modern times we find an inferior sort of wine pre- 
pared from raisins (see WINE AND STRONG Drink). 


Among the accompaniments of Baal worship Hosea 
(31) mentions nrazy ‘yw (@ wégpara pera crapidos 
, wy]; Ve. vinacta uvarum), 'ASSGh 

5. Fruit cakes. fori D’a3y, ' grapes’) occurs also in 


28.619 (jf 1 Ch. 163), Cant. 25 and Is. 167; RV every- 
where renders it 'cake (or cakes) of raisins,’ or 'raisins,' 


4, Dried grapes. 


1 Cp, however, WRS Rel. Sent.) 230. 

2 The word (cp Ezek. 265 4710) corresponds to the Arab, 
mistah. One such ‘spreading place’ stood in the midst of the 
vineyards of et-Taif (Kazwini, 264, quoted by Jacob, Altarab- 
isches Beduinenteben, 91). In modern Arabic safahka is 'to 
spread out figs or grapes. 
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(Cant.25; mg. ‘cakes of raisins’), or ‘raisin-cakes’ 
(Is.167; mg. ‘foundations’). Let us [first] try to ex- 
plain the word on the assumption that MT is correct. 

1. Robertson Smith (MS note on Hos. 81) would 
identify the 'é%aéh with the later yan habis, which 
was a confection of flour, honey (viaq), and oil. ‘A 
cake baked with grape honey’ would be almost, if not 
quite, the same as the ny-wy. Most scholars, however, 
since Gesenius, have explained it ‘a cake of pressed 
raisins’ like the désAzlém or ‘ fig cakes’ (see below, § 7). 
Perhaps a better explanation is ‘ a cake of flour kneaded 
with grapes (or with grape juice, which would ferment 
in the process of baking).’ This suits the reference in 
Cant. 25, where a restorative is clearly meant. Such 
grape cakes would correspond to the calces still used at 
festivals in Cyprus (‘Isa.” SBOT 170). The following 
are the grounds of this explanation :— 

(a)The Greek translators, in all cases probably, understood a 
cake of mixed ingredients. Thus we find Aéyavov amd tnyavov, 
a ‘girdle cake’ (@BAL 2 S.6 19), and aop(s)irys GEXA (x Ch. 
183; GL Adyavoy mydvov), a cake made of dudpa, which 
Athenzus and Hesychius define as ‘fine flour baked with 
honey’ (ueAérrwua).t (6) The Mishna speaks of py»ysx, which 
the G&mar{ explains as lentils cooked with honey (see Levy, 
op. cit.). (c) Tg. Ps,-Jon. uses the Aramaic form to render 


v2 NPBS (Exod. 1631), which was clearly a species of sweet 
cake or confection. (@) Offerings of sweet cakes are common 
to many ancient cults (see the commentators on Jer. 7 18 4419, 
and cp QUEEN OF HEAVEN). (e)The Jews ofa late time were 
familiar with the practice of mixing dough with the juice of 
various fruits (nINH 4, an expression frequent in the Mishna), 
which acted as leaven (7ér#mdth, 51 ; Challah, 22). 

2. [No adequate philological justification, however, 
having been found for ’é@Sdk, ‘cake,’ it is legitimate 
to regard the word as probably corrupt. 

In 2S, 819 1Ch. 163 the degree of probability is very great 
(the corruptness of 45wx just before is undeniable), and it is not 
much less in the other places. The emendations called for in 
the several passages are plain. David presents each Israelite 
with ‘acake of bread, a piece of fleshQ0NO NB), and asédh of 
lentils” awry MND) ; cp the Mishna passage above cited (1[4]). 
The bride (Cant. 25) asks to be ‘stayed’ or ‘refreshed’ with 
lilies (miagiv), not with raisin-cakes.’ Evidently something 
which grows in the garden is meant and the context points to 
‘ilies’ (ll 4appazhiam—7.2., ‘quinces,” see APPLE, § 2[4]). The 
Moahites in the elegy (Is.167) mourn, not for the raisin-cakes, 
but, as the context shows, for the “fruit harvest’ GyoR) of Kir- 
hareseth ; and the Israelites (Hos. 31) who ‘look to other gods’ 
would hardly be said to ‘love cakes of raisins,'—‘ Ashérim and 
Hammanim’ are the right words (—2e., 01390) onwWN, not 
paiy wry ). The emendation of Hos. 31 is due to Gratz (cp 
Is.178 279). These are instructive specimens of necessary 
emendation. The lexicon loses one word (ayy); but the 
exegesis of five passages gains. A reference to the use of 
“sweet cakes made of pressed grapes and flour’ (SBOT ‘Isa.’ 
170, after Ohnefalsch-Richter) at festivals does not by any 
means prove the correctness of the disputed words. Such 
cakes would probably have been called 0°33, or D*y2y NIMBY, or 
possibly #2; such a word as newN, ‘cake,’ lacks philological 
justification.—T. Kk. c.] 

Next to the vine, among the fruit-bearing trees, stands 
the fig tree, ‘the sister of the vine,’ as a Greek poet 
"4 has called it (ouxjy pédaway, dumédou 

€ Fig trae: kaccvyvyTny = Hipponax, quoted by Hehn, 
Kulturpfl. u. Hausth.© 94). These two are repeatedly 
named together in the OT (see Fic, which see also for 
varieties raised, time of ripening, etc. ). As an article 
of diet, indeed, figs must have been even more prominent 
than grapes, the range of their season being greater, 
although Josephus declares that about the Sea of Galilee 
figs and grapes alike were procurable for ten months of 
the year (87 iii. 108). The place of the fig among the 
staple articles of food in NT times is well shown by the 
fact that, in the case of a fire on the Sabbath day, only 
three necessaries of life were to be rescued, viz., a basket 
of loaves, a cake of dried figs, and a jar of wine (Skadé, 
163; cp FRONTLETS, end). 








1 The reading év wvpos [BRAC] of Cant. 25 is probably a 
corruption of odpars. In Isaiah all the Greek versions are ata 
loss. 
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The unripe figs (nap, pl. n'ap Cant. 213; dAvrGot 
[BXAC]; NT only Rev. 613; but see BETHPHAGE) 
were of course not edible ; but as soon as they began to 
take on colour, they might, like half-ripe grapes, be eaten 
with bread (SAét".477.). The early fig (n-a1, d222arah), 
which appears on last year’s wood, was clearly a choice 
delicacy, as we see from Is. 284, where the prophet 
speaks of the ‘ firstripe fig, which when he that looketh 
upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he eateth it up” 
(RV),and from the comparison in Jer. 242, ‘ very good 
figs, like the figs that are first ripe’ (ningan ‘anna; Cp 
Mic. 71 Hos. 910). Whenripe the early figs were easily 
shaken from the tree (Nah. 312). The ordinary summer 
fig (noxn, 2’éndh, LXX and NT efxov-—the tree is cux}) 
was a favourite in all periods of Hebrew history. The 
Hebrews at Kadesh missed the figs, vines, and pome- 
granates of Egypt (Nu. 208s) ; the ‘ sweetness’ and ‘ good 
fruit’ of the fig were appreciated in the rough days of the 
Judges (Judg.931}; references abound in the prophets, 
whilst figs appear with grapes and wine in the markets 
of Jerusalem (Neh. 13:5) after the exile. In the first two 
centuries of our era—the period covered by the NT and 
the Mishna—figs were still one of the first articles of diet 
(see, for the Gospels, Lk. 186 7 Mt. 7162119 % Mk. 
1113 f. etc., and the Mishnapassim). Jewish prisoners 
at Rome in the time of Josephus lived on figs and nuts 
(Jos. Vt. 3). 

Of the varietiesof figs mentioned in the Mishna two are 
specially interesting, the so-called dark (niin) and pale (niaa) 
figs (T%ramoth, 47). These—morecorrectly dark purple and 
green—were, according to Hehn (of ¢7#. 96), the favourite 
varieties of ancient times, corresponding to the zer7 and bianchi 
of the present day. ‘The latter (he adds) are the sweeter and 
therefore better adapted for drying: the former, of greater 
acidity, are eaten fresh.’ 

Figs dried in the same manner as raisins were termrd 
7. Dried figs. ser igtroth (sing.nyny, see Levy, VA WB, 

s.v., with Fleischer’s note, 436 /-). 

As ioxddes and carice they ‘were certainly the most ex- 
tensively used of all fruits’ (Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. 2, 
Antig., s.v, ‘Cibaria,’ 11504) among the Greeks and Romans. 
They were not less popular among the Jews, tojudgé from their 
frequent recurrence in the Mishna. 

Although, as it happens, they are not mentioned in 
OT or NT, we do find mentioned an equally popular 
mode of preserving figs by pressing them into a cake 
(aban, d2bheléh, radon), whichwasallowed tohardenand 
was thus easily transported. This method of treating 
figs was known in Egypt from very early times (Maspero, 
Dawn Of Civilisation, 66). Two hundred fig-cakes 
formed part of Abigail’s present to David (1S.2518 ; 
cp 30x2), and, as we should expect, they formed part 
of a soldier’s rations (1Ch. 1240). One such fig-cake 
Judith took with her to the camp of Holofernes (Judith 
10s, EV ‘lumps of figs’). 

When round in shape the fig-cake was termed bray (Mishna 
frequently), also nbay “DD (SA20%.12); when square ]3?9 
(see 7éra#uz.48) from the name of the brick-shaped mould (cp 
2S.1231 ;Ky, Nah. 3x4), From the Mishna we learn further 
that the débhelah or fig-cake was so hard as to require to be cut 
with an axe (Shadb. 17 2). 

A slice cut off (nbs, in late Hebrew, ny'sp) was given 
to a sick ‘ Egyptian’ (see MizRaim, § 2b) by David‘s 
men (x8 80:12). 

One interesting use of the fig (although scarcely 
falling under the head of food)remains to be mentioned 
—viz., the medicinal. Pliny has much to say regarding 
the medicinal properties of the fig (HN 2363/.), and 
in the OT we find Isaiah prescribing a lump or cake’ of 
figs (o3¥n nbaa, wadd0y [éx] géxwr) as a poultice for 
Hezekiah's boil (Is.8821=2 K. 207). 

Next of kin., though not in importance, to the fig 
(Ficuscarica) is the frnit of the sycomore or fig-mulberry 
Ficus sycomorus). For the nomen- 

8. Sycomore. Aisi Ha HpHeed and Greek, and for 
the process by’ which the fruit is rendered edible, seb 
Sycomore (for illustrations of fruit and fruit instruments 
see Henslow, The Plants of the Bible, 89). 
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The fruit of the sycomore was formerly held in high esteem by 
the Egyptians. Hence its use in the service of the altar (see 
Wilkinson, Arc. £g., °78, 3419, illustration, and especially 
Qhnefalsch-Richter, a sen pl. 71). At the present day, on the 
other hand, 'it is only the poorest, as well as children and dogs, 
that eat the sycomore figs' (Henslow, af. cit. gt) By the Jews 
the tree was, like the carob tree, valued more for its wood than 
for its figs (see the proof from the Talmud quoted by Anderlind 
in his essay on the fruit trees of modern Syria, 7DP}" 11 100), 
which are said to be ‘ insipid or woody’ to the taste. 

The allied sycamine (Morus nigra, Lk.176; see 
SYCAMINE) is still cultivated everywherefor its delicious 
berries (Post, Flora, 729; ZDPV 118 7.) under the 
name of ¢#¢ shémi (Heb. mn, Ma‘diér. 12). Their 
juice is of a bright blood-red colour, the atue popwr 
(EV ‘ mulberries’) of 1 Macc. 634, by the sight of which 
the elephants of Antiochus were provoked to fight. 

Returning to the more important fruit trees, we meet 
first with the olive (nv, see OLIVE for details of culture, 

‘ etc.), the chief economic value of which is 

9. Olive. «4. A F 

indicated by the fuller name it sometimes 
receives in the OT, the oil olive (pow mi, Dt. 885 cp 
2K. 1832}. See OIL. From the earliest times to the 
present day the ‘ olive berries” (Jas.312, AV for éAatax) 
were beyond all doubt an important article of diet, 
although, singularly enough, there is no biblical refer- 
ence to their use.t_ The fruit was plucked by the hand 
—the method recommended by Roman writers on 
arboriculture (cp Pliny, #N153)—from the lower 
branches at least (ppg,7 hence ppp, the olive harvest, 


Chall. 39), or the branches were shaken or beaten (pan, 
Dt. 2420 Is.2712), probably with a long wand (cp Pliny, 
‘harundine levi ictu’), care being taken not to injure the 
tree. Hence the ‘heating of the olive trees' (ny Ap) 
nokeph sdyith, Is.1762413) became synonymous with 
‘olive harvest.’ 

The Mishna distinguishes between olives of three sorts accord- 
ing to their destination (Tera. 18 .)—viz., olives destined for 
the oil-press, olives for preserving, and olives for eating (cp 26, 
w22 “mr and ioe ‘m)). The last-named must always have 
been the exception. The poor man would no doubt be glad to 
have the berry, even in its natural state, to eat with his morsel 
of bread, or dipped in salt (AZa‘é3é~. 43). Such were probably 
the dry olives (R314) OD) of Fes. You36. The usual way, 
however, as in all countries, and in all periods, was to lay the 
olives to soak in brine(Q°M) ‘p, Mikwa’oth, 72). For this purpose, 
at the present day, the brine is formed by adding salt to water 
till an egg can float on it (Anderlind ZDP# 1172). The olives 
are left for a period of twenty to tdirty days (according to the 


native authority quoted by Landberg, Prov. et Dict. ete. 16), 
at the end of which time they are soft and palatable. 


Another method, also still practised in Palestine, was 
first to crush the olives (psp, Ter.107 Ma‘dsér. 41, and 


often in Mishna; for the term cp Dt. 282[r]), then to 
place them in a jar and preserve by the addition of 
salt.3 The berries seem to have been occasionally 
pickled— the technical term for which is y33—with the 


leaves (Tes. 2s). From these and many other 
passages in the Mishna we are well entitled to affirm 
that the use of olives as a relish to the poor man's 
bread, and as a table requisite for the rich, was as uni- 
versal among the Hebrews as among the other peoples 
of antiquity. 
The same remark holds good of the fruit of the palm 
tree. Judeea, according to the testimony of classical 
writers (Horace, Pliny, Tacitus), was 
10. Palm tree. famous in the ancient world for its 
palm trees and its dates, yet, if we were to argue from 
the silence of the Bible, we should have to maintain 
that dates were never seen on a Jewish table. The 
word does not occur in EV. except once in the margin 
of AV as a mistaken alternative for honey (2 Ch. 315). 


1 In every passage of the OT where M% signifies the fruit of 


the olive (as. ¢.g., Mic. 615) the reference is to its oil-producing 
properties. 

2 See Buxtorf's Lex. s.v, for the later Hebrew feruedud 
tecinicé for the gathering of the chief kinds of fruit. 

8 For further details of present-day methods, see the references 
given above to Landbergand Anderlind. 
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&*4 also in one passage (28.161. ) gives@oivixes, dates, 
as the rendering of y»p, Zayzs, usually rendered ‘ summer 


fruit’ generally. Joel, however, ranks the palm with 
the vine and the fig among the fruit-trees of the land 
(112)! In this, as in similar cases, the later testimony 
of the Mishna must he admitted as throwing light on 
the habits and tastes of preceding centuries, although 
the abundance of other fruit prevented the date from 
assuming the same unique place in the dietary of the 
Hebrews as it had in that of the ancient Egyptians 
(Wilk. of. cé#. 1398 -), and still has in that of the 
Bedouin of modern Arabia, who live for weeks at a time 
on dates and milk. 

Still it is significant that in one passage of the Mishna three 
varieties of dates are mentioned as forbidden to be sold to the 
heathen, one of them the famous Nicolaus date, so named by 
Augustus after the friend of Herod, Nicolaus of Damascus, who, 
on the occasion of a visit to Rome, had presented the emperor 
with dates of this choice species (cp Pliny, H4V189) Pliny 
also connects with Palestine two other varieties, the Caryote 
and the Chyda@oé (iid.). 

Dates (19n, TIA i also bon from which it has been 
proposed to derive dae through ddxrvdos), like figs, 
were eaten either in their fresh state, or dried in 
clusters (7¢. Yém 86), or pressed in the form of cakes. 
To secure the fruit it is necessary to climb the tree and 
let down the clusters by a rope (see the description of 
the date-gathering at Teima in Doughty, Ar. Des. 
1557 f.; cp Plin.1387). The dates were dried on the 
housetop, or on some other exposed flat surface such as 
the threshing-floor (Fleischer in Levy, of. ¢#f. i. 437 4), 
the better sorts being used for dessert (cp Xen. Anaé, 
ii, 31g). According to Doughty, dates eaten alone as a 
meal are ‘overheating and inwardly fretting’ (0. cét. 
1148). | Pressed date-cakes of great antiquity have been 
found in Egypt (see illustration, Wilk. 243), and they 
are still the most convenient form for export and for 
travellers. It has even been suggested that psp should 


be rendered ‘ date-cakes' in 2S. 161. (Nowack, HA 
1113). 

The oriental practice of eating the sweet, juicy crown or 
‘cabbage’ of the growing palm (roy éyxépador rod hoivixos) is 
known to us from Xenophon (A vad, ii, 326), who was also aware 
that it meant the destruction of the tree. It was also known to 


the later Jews (Mishna, ‘Oks. 37), whose rabbis were much 
exercised as to whether the ‘cabbage’ (£3, ard, lip, Np) 
should be classed as fruit or as vegetable (Low, 116%). On the 
much-esteemed date-syrup see HoNEV, § 1 (3). Dates were also 
one of the principal fruits from which wine and vinegar were 
prepared (see WINE). 

The pomegranate (}\»4, Ada; for description of fruit 


see POMEGRANATE) remains to complete the choicest 


11. Pome- productions of Canaan (Dt.88). The 
+ FOME- tree is represented in the tombs of Egypt 
granate. (illustration therefrom, Wilkinson, op. 


edt, 1376), and the Hebrews are said to have there 
enjoyed its fruit (Nu.205). The pomegranate might 
be eaten in its natural state (cp Cant. 43 : ‘ thy temples 
are like a piece [nbe. perhaps ‘slice’; but see Wetz- 


stein in Del. Comm. in Zc.}] of a pomegranate’), or it 
might he first cut wp and dried in the sun (M/a‘dsér. 1 6; 
see 73 in Levy and the Tosephta quoted in Suren- 


husius in gee.; another interpretation [Maimonides] 
explains the word as the seeds of the pomegranate ; so 
also Low, 363). The somewhat acid juice of the pome- 
granate mixed with water is a favourite cooling drink in 
the East. A species of ‘ sweet wine’ (poy, papa pody 
[BSA]) also was prepared from this fruit (Cant. 8.2); 
Pliny calls it 'rhoites' (7N 1419). 

With the pomegranate is associated, in Joel's list of 
fruit-trees (Iz), the much-debated tappadh (man), which 
is not improbably used somewhat loosely in the 

1 2 i ans ‘clusters of dates' 
(uote the parse) RY, however fclustans of eiepse (ep 
Siegfried, ad Zoc.). 

2 For the special Hebrew names for the various kinds of dates 
(e.g., agi, the fresh ripe date, MBM, the dried date), see 
Low, of. cif, 122-4. 
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FRUIT TREES, FRUIT 


OT to include the apple, quince, pomegranate, etc. 
12. Avvl (but cp AppLE).t As a fruit the 

: pple, tappudh is spoken of as sweet to the 
quince, pear, taste (Cant. 23), asof a pleasant smell 
oe (78), and as a favourite restorative 
Cue: (25,' comfort me with apples’). It was 

one of the commonest fruits in NT times (see Mishna 
passim). Besides its ordinary table use, the juice was 
used to mix and leaven dough (Zevum.102). Cider 
or apple-wine (man ") was a favourite drink (Wéd. 69 
Téram. 1127). The quince (Cydonia vulgaris), which 
many authorities since Celsius have identified with the 
tappudh of the Bible, was named ymp by the later 


Jews. It can scarcely have been eaten raw, like the 
apple, bnt only when made into a preserve. That it 
was so treated we know from an attempted etymology 
of the word in Talm, Jer. (see Levy, s.v., and Low, 144). 
The name ypvodundrov for the quince (see Pliny, 1510) 
suggests the ' golden apples’ of the Hesperides (quinces 
according to Hehn), and the "apples of gold in baskets 
of silver! of Prov.2511(RV).? In several Talmudic 
lists of fruit trees, the quince follows the pear (Pirus 
communis. Dix), many varieties of which were known 


to the ancients, and are still grown in the orchards of 
Syria (Post, Flora, 309). This fact notwithstanding, 
the Greek translators were mistaken in identifying the 
baca tree (x33; see MULBERRY TREE) with the pear 


tree (datos, 1 Ch. 1424 [G8®°4]), a mistake repeated in 
Vg. both in this passage and in 2 8.523 f (so also 
Aq. inv, 23; but Aq. Symm. inv, 24 dpovpyats). Pliny 
has mnch to say of the methods in vogue in his day 
for preserving apples and pears; both of these were 
sometimes boiled with wine and water to make a pre- 
serve to be eaten with bread (pudmentariz vicem),'a 
preparation never made of any other fruit with the 
exception of quinces* (WH15:17 ; cp ‘ Cibaria’ in Dar. 
and Saglio, of. cit.).8 

The introduction of the citron (Citrus medica cedra, 
any); as of various other Eastern fruits, was one of the 


many results of Alexander's conquest of the East (see 
Hehn and Candolle, off. cé#z. ). 

Our earliest witnesses to its cultivation among the Jews are 
perhaps the copper coins usually assigned to Simon the 
Maccabee (circa 138 8.¢.), on which an e¢Avég (citron) figures 
either alone or with other accompaniments of the solemn pro- 
cession at the feast of Tabernacles (see TABERNACLES). In 
view of the uncertainty as to the real date of these coins, all the 
more importance attaches to the incident related by Josephus 
from the reign of Alexander Janneus (104-78 B.c.). His angry 
subjects are said to have pelted him with their citrons (kerpéocs, 
Ant. xiii, 135). The fruit is too sour ever to have been in 
request, except as a preserve. At the present day the pulp is 
never eaten in any shape (Post). From the Mishna (2£é"22. 6 4) 
we learn that acitron or a pomegranate might be bought for a 
peritah (the NT Aewréy), an infinitesimal coin of which prob- 
ably twenty to twenty-four were the equivalent of an English 
penny. 





1 Cp the use of z#Aov in Greek. It is still disputed, however, 
whether jor had first this general and then the special appli- 
cation (apple)— so Hehn— or vice versa, as Hehn's latest editor 
suggests (Kulturpflanzen(), 594 f£). For the same compre- 
hensive use of #za/um see Pliny 15rz, 

2 Cheyne thinks the passage) corrupt, hut believes that the 
true reading can he recovered (JBL 1899, pt. ii, ; cp BASKETS). 
Assuming the phrase ‘apples of gold’—ze., ‘apples bright as 
gold’—to be correct, we must, at any rate, reject the claims of 
the orange to be the fruit referred to, since the orange did not 
reach Syria from India by way of Arabia till the middle ages. 
See especially Hehn, 0%. ¢z#., with the evidence of Mas'iidi, 
430. 5 De Cand. Orig. 184; Wildeboer (in AK, 1897) has over- 
looked this. 

3 The apricot (Prunus Armeniaca) was unknown in Syria in 
Bible times, though to-day it enjoys the highest popularity in 
the East (see Wetzstein, 7DA/G11 517 7, and, especially for 
modern preparations of the fruit, Anderlind, ZDPV 1175 7). 
Few fruits, it is true, are so highly esteemed in the East to-day 
as the delicious wdskzzush; but the fact remains that the 
apricotwas unknown even to the Jews of the second century 


A.p. Of its congeners, the peach (Prunus persica, POIB; but 


cp Schiir, Hist. 343) was known to the authorities of the 
Mishna (47. 14 Ma‘désér. 12), the famous Syrian plum (Prunus 


domestica, RYPDIN, Sanacknvé, whence our damson ‘), on the 
other hand, onlytothose of the Gémara (Léw, no. 105), 
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Many fruits of less importance were no douht as popular 
as at the present day, such as the fruit of the Christ-thorn 
(Zizyphus spina-Christi), which is eaten fresh or dried, with 
sour milk (Tristram), the service tree(Sovdus domestica), medlar 
Mespilus ermanica), hawthorn (Crategus)—for references to 
which in later literature see Léw, af. tit.—not omitting the 
humble bramble] (Radus). The nutritious properties of the 
bramble berries (73077 ‘239, Toseft. Té,114, the pdpa dnd Tot 
Barov of Hippocrates ; cp Lk. 644) are not overlooked by the 
encyclopaedic Pliny, HN 2473). 

A very early list of ‘the choice fruits’ of the land of 
Canaan closes with ‘nuts and almonds’:(Gen. 4311[]] 
13, Nuts and D722? D3; 6 has repéBurOov rep[e]- 
puvdov Kai kdpva [ADBFL] probably 
‘berries of the Pzstacta Terebinths [so 
Hehn] and walnuts'). The Jofzim of the original are 
now generally identified, since Bochart, with the nuts of 
the Pistacta vera, which are still, both fresh and roasted, 
a delicacy among all ranks in the East (cp Wetz. ZDMG@G 
11520). The‘ garden of nuts’ (thax) on the other hand, 


of which we read in Canticles (611), produced not pis- 
tachio nuts but walnuts. 
These it was forbidden to crack (YB) with a hammer on the 


sabbath (Saéé. 17 2) ; nor was a merchant allowed to give such 
delicacies as parched corn and nuts to children 'because he might 
accustom them to come to him' (B%5é Més, 412). Acorns and 
walnut shells were children's playthings (Ké@z. 1715). It has 
already been mentioned that certain Jewish prisoners at Rome 
lived on figs and walnuts (kapv¥ocs) to avoid pollution from eating 
heathen food (Jos. zt. 3). An excellent oil was (S4a6d, 22), 
and still is, manufactured from the green nuts. 

Of the almond we may say that the OT references 
(Gen. 4811 Jer.111 Nu.178 [23] Eccles. 125} form suc- 
cessive links in a chronological chain of evidence for 
the familiarity of the Hebrews with this favourite fruit 
till we reach the writings of the Mishna. 

Here we find two varieties distinguished, the bitter almonds 
and the sweet (AZa‘dsér. 14). Classical writers recommend that 
the sweet should he roasted, while ‘bitter almonds in the whole 
of antiquity were supposed to prevent drunkenness if eaten before 
drinking’ (‘Cibaria, ef. cit. 1155 b). The modern Syrians 
use almonds extensively, not only as a dessert fruit but also in 
the preparation of a great variety of toothsome confections (see 
Landberg, Prov. et Dict. etc. 123-126, for a list of modern con- 
fections into most of which almonds and nuts enter). 


The Carob or locust tree is said to be indigenous in 
Palestine, and yet we have in the Bible but a single 
incidental mention of its fruit (Lk. 1516 ; 
14, The Carob. see, however, HUSKS). The carob 
tree, however, is frequently named in the Mishna. As 
food trees to which the law of the ‘ corner' (NB, pe ah 5 
see Lev. 199 f. ) applies we find enumerated ‘ the Og-tree 
(ain, see below), carob trees, walnut trees, almond trees, 
vines, pomegranates, olives, and palms’ (P2’éh 14 /. ). 
The carob tree was also among the trees whose fruit 
had to be tithed (AZa'dsér. 13), and was accepted and 
presumably eaten hy the priests as part of the "heave- 
offering’ (Zér#m, 114). Although we further hear of 
the pods being preserved in wine (.SAé02'.77), which 
points to their fairly general use as an article of diet, 
their great abundance and consequent cheapness made 
them a special food of the poor. It is only those of the 
cultivated species that are edible by man. 

The Og-tree above mentioned is the sumach (Rhus 
coraria), still common in Syria, not, as some have 
thought, the cornel, whose habitat is too far to the 
N. (cp Post, Flora, 377 f.). The red (Ma‘dsér. 12) 
berries of the sumach are said to make an excellent acid 
drink. By the Jews they were probably used chiefly as 
a condiment (cp pods 6 émi ra da, Dioscor. 1147) like 
the berries of the myrtle (039 nung). These, we learn 


almonds, 


1 Ther#des in later Hebrew is 990 (cp Busu, § 1 [1]); the 
“ON (EV ‘bramble,’ RVmg. 'thorn') of Jotham’s fable is the 
Rhamnus or buckthorn (cp BRAMBLE 1). A singular ignorance 
of the history of plants is betrayed by Gratz in his attempt 
(MGW 21390) to identify the ’a¢éd with the Opuntia ficus 
indica, the Indian fig or prickly pear (which now forms so 
conspicuous a feature of an Eastern landscape), whose ‘figs 
hold a place almost second to none in the summer dietary 
of the Syrian peasant.'_ This species of cactus is a comparatively 
recent importation from America. 
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FRYING PAN 


from Pliny (153s), were largely employed as a season- 
ing before the introduction of pepper (cp Foon, § 7). 

yrtle berries are still a favourite delicacy of Syrian 
ladies (Wetz. ZDMG 11480524). A similar pnrpose 
was served by the CAPER BERRY (n3)3y, Eccles. 125 


RV), the young berries of which are still used as a 

condiment in Syria. On the d#da@im see MANDRAKES. 
5 A.R, S. K. 

FRYING PAN (NYI3) Lev. 27. See COOKING 


UTENSILS, 5 7. 


FUEL ([WS] nbdowp, Is. 95193 mbox, Ezek. 1546 
2132 [37]). See COAL, § 2. 

FULLER (D330, lit. ‘treader’? [TAYN@N, BRAQT] 
Mal. 32; FNadeyc Mk. 93). In the preparation of 
woven woollen materials there are two processes, both of 
which are now termed ‘fulling’ (from the Low Lat. 
fullare); probably at one time a common operation 
sufficed for both. The primary sense is to cleanse or 
bleach, and this is undoubtedly the sense in Mk. 93. 
The secondary is to mill or felt the wool together in 
such a way as to minimise shrinkage in the finished 
article. This is done by heating or stamping the woven 
fabric in hot water. Cp LYE, NITRE, SOAP. 

The Fuller’s field (o3\2 nv, dypés 7. yaddus 
[BAL], ager fudlonts) is mentioned only in defining the 
locality of the conduit of the upper pool. Its exact 
position is obscure. Stade (GVT 1 so2 7. ) suggests that it 
lay to the SE. of Jerusalem. From Is. 862 (=2 K. 1817) 
it would appear to have been situated on the road to 
Lachish, whereas in Is. 73 a N. or NW. position is 
looked for. At all events it must have been near the 
wall (36:1); see JERUSALEM, The ‘fuller’s monu- 
ment’ (7d ro yvadews yvAua) with which it has been 
associated, lay near the NE. corner of the third wall 
(Jos. B/ v. 42). 


It is perhaps an objection to the usual rendering of the name 
that elsewhere the Piel form of pa3 is regularly met with, the 


Kal particip. 923 finding its only analogy in the Punic D122 a 
washer(man). For another supposed resort of fullers, see 
EN-ROGEL. A. E. $,-8, A.C. 


FURLONG (cTadton), Mt. 1424, etc. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


FURNACE. Of the words enumerated below, nos. 
I-4 are names for smelting furnaces, though no. 3, if a 
genuine word, rather means ‘ crucible.“ All except 
no. 3 are rendering by xdévos, which is also used in 
Ecclus. 3828 Rev. 115 of the smelting furnace, and in 
Ecclus.27 5 and 3830 of that of the potter.2 Kdpivos 
" furnace’ in Mt. 1842 50 is a symbolic term for Gehenna, 
which was imagined as a fiery furnace, on the ground that, 
according to Is. 319, God had ‘a furnace in Jerusalem’ 
(‘Erabin 19 a),cp TOPHET; ESCHATOLOGY, § 70, 
3[v]. In Dan. 3 a ‘ fiery furnace’ is mentioned as used 
for the punishment of great offenders, and ‘roasting in 
the fire’ is the anticipated punishment of two Jews in 


1 ‘Fuller’ comes ultimately from Lat. Acée, The true Eng. 
term is ‘walker’ (also in Germ.), for which cp Wyclif, Mk. 93 = 
‘a fullere or walkere of cloth. 

2 For the Egyptian potter’s furnace see illustration in Wilk. 
Ane, Eg. 2108, 
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FURNITURE, CAMELS 


the Babylonian period (Jer.2921-23), That this was a 
Babylonian practice is undeniable (see, ¢.g., Smith, Hist. 
of Assurbanipal, 163; cp AHAB, 2). It has also been 
reported as found in Persia down to the seventeenth 
century (Chardin). 
1. [B2D, Aidkan, 6/UI3, to subdue; xéuwos [xapivata] 
fornax; Gen. 1928 Ex. 98 10 1918t, See METALLURGY, 
and cp Porrery; NissHan. Allusians to the 
1. Hebrew smelting furnace or brick-kiln (xdu:vos) are found 
terms, also in Keclus, 25 2924 27 5 81 26 88 28 2048 45 seo 
also Wisd. 36 (xwveutiptor). 
2, WD, #é#r, derivation uncertain 5 céuivos, fornax; Dt.420 
1 KS 51 [here xwvevrypcov], Prov. 173 2721 [here mopwcts], Is. 
4810 (‘the furnace of affliction CI; text doubtful), Jer. 114 
Ezek. 22 18(@ om.) 20 22; also Ecclus. 434 (Heb. difficult). 3 
is also to be read, perhaps, in Is.1 25 23 for 193: Lowth, etc.) 
3. bby, ‘a2ids Boxducov; Tg. NI; Ps. 127 [6]. The older 
critics think that baby may possibly mean ‘ crucible’; G gives 
Soxiucov in Prov, 2721 for 77y. The phrase, however, in 
which baby eccurs is plainly corrupt. It becomes in Che. 
Ps.(?), ‘in the toils of the wicked ; if this is so, the phrase must 
have got in from the margin, where it was placed by a corrector, 
with reference tow. 6{7]. See SILver. 
4. JIMX, ’aét#n, probably an ancient loan-word; Ass. aténu, 


utinu (see Del. Ass. HWB 1586; Muss-Arn, 131 4); cp Syr. 
Ar. Ethiop. ; xdpuvos, fornax; Dan. 36 11 151719-21 23 26f. 
See METALLURGY. 


5. "In, tannir, Ass. tintiru (Del. Ass. HWB 711 t); 
kdiBavos, clibanus; rendered ‘furnace’ in Gen. 1517 and Is. 
319 : also in the expression ‘tower of the furnaces’ in Neh. 3 11 
1238 pyatiupen (BR), Bavvoupers. (AL), Oevvovpys (8°) Oavou- 
peys (L in 12 389). 

The last term (¢axnzr) is much more frequently ren- 
dered ‘oven.’ Yanna#r is in fact the special term fora 

ing- In Mal. 41 [819] Ps. 
2, The tannir. STEP RY has sought to ae pee 
to the figure by changing ‘oven’ into ‘furnace.’ This 
is done quite needlessly, even in Ps. 219 (10, where one 
is glad to hope that the emended text which makes 
‘thorns of the wilderness’ the objects burned in the ¢az- 
nar, not human beings, may be right. In Is.819 EV's 
rendering ‘ furnace,’ though more dignified, is less accu- 
rate than ‘oven.’ The passage is probably not Isaiah’s 
work (see Che. /ntr, /s. 204), and is based on Gen. 
1517, where the divine appearance is likened to a smok- 
ing oven and a flaming torch. The oven intended is 
the ordinary baker’s oven, for a description of which see 
BREAD, § 2 (c). Such ovens have been found at Tell 
el-Hesy, with sides baked hard, showing use (Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities, 114 f.). Modern Syrians 
still use the same primitive kind of oven. 

From the phrase ‘the tower of furnaces’ (Neh. 3 11 1238) it 
has been supposed that a number of public furnaces stood to- 
gether near one of the towers of Jerusalem, It is possible, 
however (+3 or }3 are often confounded with»), that g»pann Sap 
is a very early corruption of ona 4D) ‘tower of the palm trees’ 
(Che.) Leven now ‘several fine and ancient [palm-] trees still 


wave among the buildings of Jerusalem within the walls '(Tris- 
tram, MHZ 383). Cp also Neh. 815 Jn. 1213. 


FURNITURE, CAMEL’S (pans), Gen. 3134, 
See CAMEL, § 2, 


1 Thou wilt make them as [thorns of the wilderness 
In} a heated oven at the time of their punishment. 
(Che. Ps.(?}). 
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GABRIEL 


G 


GAAL oy, ‘dung-beetle'?— § 68; cp Ar. ju‘al 
[Wellh.] } fadaad [BA ; A has also raad constantly, 
7 li and once in v.36 radd; paad [L]; 
1. Nati ity. Jos. fyaAHe, and other forms), an 
early demagogue with a striking story (Judg. 926-4). 
To understand the rédle he played we must seek to 
determine the vexed question whether he was an Israelite 
or a Canaanite. Those who adopt the view that he 
was an Israelite appeal (1) to the name of his father 
(Judg. 926), (2} to the speech assigned to him in Judg. 
928 (yaad [BA]), 
. r,t is true, Gaal is described in MT as 'son of Ebed', but 
im GF he appears as vids IwBya, and Kuenen (Omd. Irgn. 5) 
Stade (GV/1194), Budde (Ri. 147), Kittel (Gesch. 277),) and 
W. R, Smith (7%.7° 1886, p. 197) identify this ‘Jobel” with 
* Jobaal’ (bya), a possible Israelitish name meaning Yahweé is 
aaf.’ According to these scholars Jobaal' is the correct 
name of Gaal’s father, which was altered contemptuously into 
* Ebed’ (slave) out of repugnance to the divine name ‘Baal’ (cp 
Ishboshetb for Ishbaal), This theory, however, though widely 
accepted of late, is certainly erroneous;2 IwByA, as Moore has 
abundantly proved, is simply amy (Obed), a synonym of yay 
(Ebed), and Obed or Ebed isa shortened tbeophorousname-—z.e-, 
the second and omitted part of the name which began with 
Obed or Ebed was that of agod. 

2. As to Judg. 928, it is no doubt a difficult passage, but so 
much isclear that Robertson Smith's view of it as 'a Hebrew 
declaration of revolt against the king of Shechem (86), who for 
three years has by the aid of his mercenaries tyrannised over 
Israel (922)," is opposed to the context. Unless (with this 
scholar) we transfer v. 28% elsewhere (viz. to a place after w. 22), 
it is undeniable that Gaal identifies himself with the Shechemites, 
and appeals to their pride of race against the half-Israelite king 
Abimelech, who maintains himself on the throne (as appears 
from 9 55) by Israelitish warriors. A demagogue who talks thus 
cannot possibly be an Israelite. 

It is almost equally important to recognise that the 
account of the doings of Gaal in vv. 26-29 stands in no 

2. Story, Commection with vv. 22 (23)-25. It is not 

7 TY: the organised brigandage set on foot by the 
Shechemites that tempts Gaal (as We, represents) to 
place himself and his kinsmen at the service of the 
Shechemites. The sequel of vv. 22 (23)-25 is to be 
sought in vv. 42-45, whilst in vv, 26-41 we have an in- 
dependent, parallel account of the hostilities between 
Abimelech and the Shechemites which issued in the 
victory of the former. It is a writer symbolized by J 
who has preserved the tradition of Gaal's short-lived 
greatness; the other account may be assigned to E 
(Moore, Bu.). The occasion which the newly-arrived 
Gaal seized to make his fortune was the annual vintage- 
festival { 272}, or, as another report says, a solemn 
sacrificial meal 4 in the ‘ house of their god' (see BAAL- 
BERITH). The temper of the people was already hostile 
to Abimelech. After cleverly stirring up race-pre- 
judices* he came boldly to the point and proposed 
himself as the leader of a Shechemite revolt (928 /.). 
This part of the narrative is an admirable specimen of 
the traditional Hebrew folk-stories. The festival scene 
has been justly praised by Robertson Smith (Z.c.); but 
the scene between Gaal and Zebul (vv. 36-38) is hardly 
less striking. For the issue of Gaal's attempt, see 
ABIMELECH. 2, T.K.C. 


GAASH, THE HILL OF (vy3-7), in the hill- 
country of Ephraim, had TIMNATH-HERES (g.v.), the 


1 Note, however, the qualification in ET (is¢. 286). 

2 Wellhausen, who argued for itin 1871(7.BS p. xili.), has now 
abandoned it(Z/G (} 26[’94}). Hothenberg(7‘ZZ, 1891, p. 371); 
Moore, and Budde (commentary differs from #2,-Sa, 117) adopt 
the form Obed, which is found in some MSS (30, 563 cp 63 
[c]wBnd), and (see above) is probably @'s true reading. 
and other MSS, quoted fully by Moore, give #8e6. For the 

refixed ¢ in twByA, cp 1 Ch. 21237, 267, 2 Ch. 231, where 
Bs has wByd, GA Scop. 
© Namely, that in which Gaal was admitted to full religious 
rights as a Shechemite (Budde, #7, 75). 

4 See ABIMELECH, 2} but cp We. CH) 353, n. 23 Z/GQ) 27. 
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burial-place of Joshua, on its northern slope or at its 
northern base ; Josh. 2430 (TOY o oyc[toy} aAAA 
[BL], T. 0. raac [A]), Judg. 29 (T.0, raac [BAL 
‘The brooks [or ‘ wadies’] of Gaash’ are also alluded 
to in 2S, 2330 (amo yewappwy yad [B], ex vaadeas [A], 
o e& ‘vexaBar tadro[aBens], L), and 1Ch. 1132 (ex 
vaxareryaas [B], ex vaxadn y. [A], arovaxans y. [L]; 
see Hural), and may perhaps be found to furnish a 
clue for deciding between the claims of 7zézek and 
Haris respectively to represent Timnath-heres. 


GABA (233), Josh. 1824, Ezra 226, Neh. 730 AV, 
RV GEBA. 
GABAEL (raBaHAloc] [BNA], also ram. [A] i—*e 


perhaps 2% Naa), ‘Godhaschosen out’ (see NAMES, § 27). 
1. The great-great-grandfather of Tobit (Tob. 11). 
2, (TaBandrw [BRA], -Bydw [N*, 114], yaya. [A, 420 ]) brother 
of Gabrias, the Jew of Rages to whom Tobit lent his money 
(Tob. 114 420). 


GABATHA (raBada [BKALB]), Esth. 121. 
BIGTHAN. 

GABBAI, SALLAI 5p 123), the name (in spite of 
the comma after Gabbai) of a Beujamite clan among the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § §[6]§ 15{1] a), Neh. 118 (yn6n 
onAet_[B}, yyBeee 5. [A} Bers yree [5 ? ynBet onde, so 
HR Cone.], ceBous onAeeu wh. In 1Ch. 98 tht corresponding 
name is IBNEIAH (499°), no doubt the more authentic reading 
of Gabbai. It is conjectured that Sati.a1 came into the text 
from the margin, where SALLv (v. 7) had been written to explain 
the word »pyxj (‘and after him’). 


GABBATHA (raBBada [Ti. WH], the ‘ Hebrew’ 
equivalent of AlGocpwroc in Jn. 1913} is the Greek 
transcription of the Aram. NN33 (emph. st. of Naa 
‘height, hack, ridge'; cp Kautzsch, Aram. Gram. 8 
n. 2, r0).} 

A similar Heb. word #133 is doubtless to be read instead of 
the difficult #23 ‘height ’in Ezek. 418 (so Davidson, Kautzsch, 
Bertholet ; cp RV 'basement'), see PAVEMENT. 


GABBE (raBBuc [A]), 1 Esd. 520 RV, AV Gabdes 
=Ezra 226 GEBA. 


GABRIAS (raBple]ia [BA] raBpe: [X}—#¢., 734 
‘man of Yahwe’), brother of Gabael [2], Tob. 114 420. 


GABRIEL (O¥")23—z.c., man of God, raBpiHA [87 
and BAQE Theod.; Ti. WH)) is the name of the angel 
who was sent to Daniel to explain the vision of the ram 
and the he-goat, and to communicate the prediction 
of the Seventy Weeks (Dan. 816 921). He was also 
employed to announce the birth of John the Baptist to 
Zechariah, and that of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary 
(Lk. 119 26). Both Jewish and Christian writers gener- 
ally speak of him as an archangel—a habit which is 
readily accounted for when Lk. 119 is compared with 
Rev. 82, and also with Tobit 1215. In Enoch (see 
Charles, Zxoch, notes on chap. 40) he is spoken of as 
one of the archangels ; his task is that of intercession, 
and he is set over ‘all the powers.’ 

His name frequently occurs in the Jewish literature of the 
later pbst-biblical period. Thus, according to Targ. Ps.-Jon., 
the man who showed the way to Joseph (Gen. 8715) was no 
other than Gabriel in human form; and in Dt. 346 if is 
affirmedthat he, along with Michael, Uriel, Jophiel, Jephephiah, 
and the Metatron, buried the body of Moses. In the Targum 
on 2 Ch. 3221 heis named as the angel who destroyed the host 
of Sennacherib ; and in similar writings of a still later period he 
is spoken of as the spirit who presides over fire, thunder, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth, and similar processes. See 
ANGEL, $4, n. W.R.S. 


See 








1 According to Bar-Hebraeus yaffada is from NS 
ithe Syr. + being equivalent to the Gk. 8). 
Syr. Guam. 22, n. 3; 30. 


See Duval 
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Character (§ 10). 
Settlement stories (§ 11). 
Land (§ 5). Towns and boundaries (§ 12). 


Struggles ($$ 7°9)- Genealogies (§ 13). 

Gad (74, rad)? was a name borne by inhabitants 
of eastern Palestine. In 18.187, indeed, we read 

of the ‘land of Gad’ (13 prs) i but neither 

1, Name. this nor the phrase ‘ men of Gad in the in- 
scription of Mesha (line 10) need imply that Gad is a 
geographical name like Ephraim. 

‘ Land of Gad,’ if the text is sound,? is most naturally explained 
on the analogy of ‘land of Naphtali’? @ K.1520), ‘the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali’ (Is. 91[823]),8 and the 
recurrent ‘land of Israel’ (2 K. 52, etc), just as ‘land of 
Afaroth’ in the inscription of Mesha (Zc.), doubtless means the 
land controlled by Ataroth, which ‘the king of Israel had 
[reJbuilt for himself.’ 

Similarly the phrase ‘men of Gad’ (73 wx jsee below), although 
it might no doubt he interpreted on the analogy of ‘ men of [the 
townj SRN,’ and ‘men of [the town] MHRTh' (lines 13,4} and 
of ‘men of Jabesh’ (1 S.119), may he explained just as’ well 
otherwise. 

We might compare ‘people of Chemosh’ (y93 ny) and ‘his 
sons’ (Nu.21 29! Jer. 48 46) and suppose that Moab‘was, in the 
gth century, still conscious that ‘Gad’ was abbreviated from 
some such phrase as ‘sons of Gad’ 4 (cp IssacuaR, $§ 3, 6, and see 
below). It is more probable, however, that we should follow the 
analogy of the frequent OT expression ‘men of Israel’5(z $.136 
etc.). 

Gad is therefore, probably, a people, not a district. 
The name of the district may have been Gilead, with 
which Gad is sometimes confused (see next paragraph, 
and col. 1580 note 4, and cp GILEAD). 

EV speaks once (2 S.245) of a wddy (bmy 5 AV ‘river,’ RV 
‘valley’) of Gad; hut @£ confirms Wellhapsen’s restoration = 
‘, .. in the midst of the wddy to Gad [@t the Gadite’}..,’ 
The only question is whether ‘Gad’ does not represent an 
original Gilead’ (cp zw. 6a). 

Popular etymology as usual supplied the name Gad 
with several explanations. According to one version, it 
contained a reference to bands of freebooters : in the 
‘blessing’ of Jacob, as we have it (Gen. 4919), 

Gad — raiders [gedé#d] raid (y¢gadénnu] him 

But he raids {yag#d] their rear,® 
the people might think of the bands of Jephthah. 
According to another version the accession of Gad to 
the ranks of the Leah tribes was a piece of ‘good 
fortune’ (Gen. 3011,J). 

So RV rightly, following @ADE7 (év réyn). Holzinger wisely 
rejects Ball’s theory that we should render ‘by the help of [the 
god] Gad’; although the tribal name is no doubt in fact de- 
pendent on the divine name (see below) :it was, probably, the 
possibility of this reading that led MT, Targum Onkelos, Aq. 
(HAGsv x Saors), Symm. (Fj. Tad) and Peshitta to read 82 ‘there 
has come,’8 for 3 ‘with.’ 

The fact is, Gad bears the same relation to Gaddiel 
(Nu. 1810) that Dan does to Daniel. Alongside of 
Gaddiel, we find the abbreviated form Gaddi (asa Man- 
assite, in the same list of “ spies’ 5% 11),and, strange to 
say, the still more abbreviated form Gad (next art. )2 
The gentilic would naturally be +43, ‘Gaddite.” The 


Massoretic form “lL EV Gadite, is doubtless a late 


euphemistic device (cp above). @ has preserved the 
correct form (yadd[e}. [BKAF]; but ya Deut. 315 
{B*AF], 1 Ch. 518 [B], 128 [A]). 


‘Name and race (8§ 1-3). 
Non-biblical data (§ 4). 


1 For the gentilic see below (§ p. 

2 ‘Gad’and ‘Gilead’ may he mee}, 
having heen simply ‘the land of Gilead. 

8 On ‘land of Benjamin’ see BENJAMIN, § 1. 

453°)2; thirteen times in Nu., fifteen times in Josh. ; also 
I Chis zz 1214. 

5 Compare the parallel phrase ‘men of Judah’ ing S. 1917 
and other early passages (also in the post-exilic insertion 1S. 1186). 
See Moore on Jud “F 14. 

6 C. J, Ball, PSBA 17171 (‘®). 

7 Gt probably differsonly apparently :etréynxa Kai is doubt- 
less a miswritten év téxp eaé, not a rendering (as Holzinger 
thinks) of +934. 

8 Ber. rade, imme ab Tnyy tp a 
MW by, which, it says, refers to Elijah. 

Manasseh is the only other tribe-name said to have heen 
borne by an individual in pre-exilic times. 
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variants, the original 


sect. 72 explains = 
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Other readings in @ are :yaé ([L; except 2K. 1514, 1 Ch. 
526, yadd. sand 25. 2336, aynpe], yadandder [B, 2 S, 2336 ; A, 
2 K. 1033], yedde [B, 1 Ch. 128, yadda [Avid. 2 K. 1517], 
yodde [8 1 Ch. 1237], A, 2 K. 1541. Peshitta has XQ like 
G1, or (twice)! gay mo. 

In the inscription of Mesha (é. 10) the expression used is 
2 wx, ‘men of Gad’ (see above). 

The evidence, lacking in the case of DAN? [g.v. 1], 
that the tribe-name was a divine title is conclusive 
(see FORTUNE). In Gilead, indeed, beyond the tribe- 
name the worship of the god Gad seems to have left no 
trace ; but he was honoured in the farthest N. (BAAL- 
GAD) and in the S. (MIGDAL-GAD) of West Palestine 
(see also AZGAD), and, at a later date, in the central 
highlands (cp FORTUNE). 

As Gad is known to us best as an Aramaean deity (cp 
Baethgen, Seztr, 76 7; but see also We. Ay. Heid. ), 
2. Connected 146 and PHENICIA), it is natural to in- 
with Aram? quire whether there is anything to suggest 

that the Gadites were Aramaan. 

The name ofa prominent figure in the East Palestinian episode 
in the reign of David suggests that its bearer was Aramzean (see 
BarzitLai),? and later there were others in Gilead who bore 
the same name; Gaddiel, also, occurs as an Ar.-Ass. name 
(bya); and, as we shall see (5 9, East Jordan came more and 
more under Aramean influence. Did the imperious Aramaan, 
then, impose his deity on the people of Gilead? It isa fact that 
our earliest reference to East Palestine has nothing to say of 
Gad : it was ‘Gilead'4 that abode beyond Jordan (Jndg. 5x7), 
and the same peculiarity is to he noticed in the story (or stones) 
of Jephthah. Further, the genealogical system followed by J 
and E made Gad a son of Zilpah, which has been supposed to 
he Aramaean (see, however, ZILPAH). 

That Gad was of a stock somewhat different from 
Joseph is likely enough; this seems to be true of its 
‘brother ' tribe in the highlands of Galilee (see ASHER 
i, § 1). 

Whatever may have been the affinities of Asher, however, it 
can hardly have been Aramaan. The linking together of the 
two tribes may have to be explained otherwise. Asher and Gad 
are deities of Good Fortune. It may he that the grouping of 
the tribes under a common name is a memorial of the worship of 
those related deities (see Zi1LpAH), The trihal name Manasseh 
is perhaps a parallel to this 5 Siegfried has in entous/y explained 
Manasseh as a memorial of the worship of Meni (Is. 6511), a 
deity akin to Gad (see MANASSEH). If the Song of Deborah 
as we have it has been changed (as some have argued) to suit 
later views ahout Yahwé, may the objectionable tribe-names 
Gad and Manasseh have been suppressed (in Judg. 5 14* Machir 
apparently takes the place of Manasseh)?5 Asher might escape 
the censure for some reason unknown to us. It is at least a 
plausible conjecture, however, that the explanation of the variety 
of nomenclature is to be found in the exceedingly mixed char- 
acter of the population of Gilead. 

When the Gileadites began to ask themselves whence 
they came, they would not unnaturally think of the 
Aramaean districts towards the north. The northern 
Aramaic, we know, was much nearer to Hebrew than it 
became later (ep ARAMAIC, § 2, begin.). There 
were constant dealings with the Aramaeans; and there 
was no physical barrier to be an obstacle. In fact, one 
of the most important features of the history of Syria in 
general, during the centuries that elapsed from the time 
when Israel began to become a nation to the time when 
it finally lost its independence, is the advance southwards 
of the Aramaeans. 

Accordingly we find traditions of the kind just suggested. At 
the important sanctuary (and fortress) of MAHANAIM® it seems 
to have heen told that the divine host, from the alighting of 
which the place had received its name, met the immigrating 
Jacohites after they had severed themselves from the Aramaeans 
(Gen, 321%, E). “Elsewhere also there were places that did 
honour to the immigrant Jacob (see SUCCOTH, PENUEL, and 
especially RAMOTH-GILEAD). 





1 Ch. 5 Band 128, 
~8 On his son’s name see CHIMHAM, 
4 Unless we should read ‘ Gad' for Gilead; cp 2 S, 23 16{B], 


2 Cp Kuenen, 74,75 291. 


2 K. 1033 [A]. The whole clause is commonplace and hot 
beyond suspicion (cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 254). 

5 In the Chronicler’s list of David’s tribe rulers @ Ch. 27 16 7} 
Gad and Asher are selected for omission to make way for two 
half-Manassehs and Levi 5 so, in Ezek. 48, Gad to make room 
for Levi. Cp also IsSACHAR, § 3. 

6 Perhaps ‘Ajliin ; bug it has been suggested that there may 
have been more than one trans-Jordanic Mahanaim., See 
MAHANAIM. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the relations 
of Israel as a political power with Aram were unfriendly 
(below, § 9}, and the Jacob-story is evidently influenced 
by later events. We have no more reason to expect 
to find a genuine tradition of the settlement of the 
various tribes and clans in Gilead than of settlements 
elsewhere. Indeed, everything in Gilead was so unstable 
that memory would more probably go back an excep- 
tionally short distance. 

It was well known that the people living in Gilead 
were of diverse origin. Whether any considerable 

s element in the population was recognised 
ee eae as being Amorite (see below, § Ir) or 

P * Rephaite! we cannot tell. It is clear. 
however, that people were distinctly conscious of a 
Reubenite strand (Judg. 51s f.). How far the Reubenites 
were settled in any one portion, or were represented by 
families here and there (so, perhaps, the writer of Nu. 
32.34-38),? or were nomadic shepherd clans, is uncertain 
(see REUBEN) : naturally the conditions changed.% 

We must turn now to extra-biblical sources. Un- 
fortunately we cannot hope for much light. The 

+. Egyptian expeditions aimed at Lebanon 
4. Egyptian and the N., which did not naturally take 
evidence, them into Gilead. It would seem, indeed, 
that as early as the time of Thotmes 111. they were not 
unacquainted with the country N. of the Yarmitk, if 
no. 28 (‘A-si-ti-ra-ty) in the Rtnu list is Tell ‘Ashtera 
(ASHTAROTH), and no. gt ('O-ta-ra‘a) is EDREI;4 
Flinders Petrie has even conjectured that the same list 
names two placesfarther S. , in‘Ajliin,® where also W. M. 
Muller places no. 16, Hamat. Of the inhabitants, 
however, this (were it certain) would tell nothing. On 
the other hand, three or four generations later, if letter 
161 of the Amarna collection tells us nothing more than 
that Artamanya ruler of Zir-BaSan (Zi-ri-ba-Sa-ni : a 
trans-Jordanic place?) professed readiness to be loyal to 
the Egyptian arms, another letter (A 5x45) in the 
same collection tells the Pharaoh of that time that one 
of his caravans (?)has been led by the writer to Busruna 
({BozRAH?), whose king, along with the king of 
Halunni,§ is accused by the writer of letter 142 of being 
in league with BiridaSya, a ruler who had handed over 
Aétarti? (ASHTAROTH) to the SA,GAS, Habiri, there- 
fore, if we may identify SA.GAS and Habiri, were 
already getting a hold in the district where a late Hebrew 
story told of the fate of Og, seizing his very city. 
Farther S., in Gilead proper, of which we hear nothing, 
they may have been already present in force,® 

We should have evidence that the condition of things 
implied in letter 145 was still present in the time of 
Amenhotep IV. if we could accept the conjecture of 
Flinders Petrie ahout the letter (no. 11) in which that 
Pharaoh is requested by a Babylonian king (Burna- 
buriaS) to make reparation for the plundering of a 
caravan, on the ground that the Pharaoh is suzerain. 
Petrie proposes to identify Hinnatuni in Kinahhi (cp 
HANNATHON), where the attack was made, with 
Kanawat (KENATH) in Hauran. However that may 
be, letter 196 (I. 32) suggests that Egyptian authority 
at Hinnatuni was weak. 

1 It has been conjectured that there may at one time have 
heen a people called Girshitesettled on both sides of Jordan (see 
GILgaD, § 6, Cuart as): : 

2 The cities assigned to Reuben seem to form a group sur. 
rounded by cities assigned to Gad (see REUBEN). 

3 Perhaps the most striking example is the case of Heshbon : 
Amorite (Nu. 2125), Reubenite (Nu. 3237 Josh. 1317), Gadite 
(Josh. 1326 [7] 2139 =1 Ch. 68x [66}), Moabite (Is. 154 169 
Jer. 482), Ammonite (Jer. 49 3). Cp § 12. 

_ 4 Flinders Petrie conjectures, further, that no. 29 (‘A-no-r- o} 
is the modem Rafah and no. 30 (Ma-ka-ta) the modem Tel 
Mikdad, farther N. : 

5 Esh-Shuni (no. 24 :’A-ma-Sa-na), and Fahil (Petia ; no. 
33 : Pa-hu-ra). 

6 A name connected conjecturally by Petrie with Golan and 
the river Allan. 

7 Mentioned alsoin 287 21, Is‘(aé) Ya-bi-¥i’ inline 28 Jasesu? 

er aa Trampe,Syrienvor dem Hindringen der [sraeliten, 
16 [’98]. 
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By Seti I., however, of dyn. 19, Egyptian authority 
was reasserted in Palestine; and in the time of 
Ram(e)ses I], it was so far effective over East Palestine 
that civilians could erect monuments with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions (the ‘ stone of Job’ at esh-Sheikh Sa'd : the 
reff. are given in col. 1241,n. 1. There is no evidence, 
however, that his son Me[r]neptah made his power felt 
Ei, of the Jordan, and Egypt disappeared below the 
horizon for more than two centuries (see below, § 6). 

Of the state of things just described we could not 
have guessed from what has survived of the East 
Palestinian traditions. Their confused 
5. Character and fragmentary character is an inevit- 

of land. able consequence, as we have already 
hinted (J2, end), of the physical conditions of life in the 
uplands E. of Jordan. 

No doubt it was a goodly land to live in. Writers 
have vied with one another in praising its well-wooded 
hills and valleys green with corn (cp GILEAD). Its 
streams, too, call forth general admiration, the Yarmiik 
especially, which is as large as the Jordan which it joins, 
and which may (see JABBOK) once have played an 
important part in Hebrew legend. There was one 
blessing, however, that it lacked —security. Its 

6. Insecurity. uplands were in direct contact with the 

eastern desert. From year to year, 
from century to century, from millennium to millennium, 
the desert of North Arabia has driven its waves of 
hungry nomads westwards as a devastating flood. So 
it has been, and so it must be till some strong hand 
intervenes to bid the flood hold back. It is probably 
only because the centre of observation lay W. in 
Ephraim that we do not bear more about the endless 
conflicts with nomadic tribes; what we read in Judg. 
6 # (incursions of Midianites)™ owes its preservation 
to its connection with an Ephraimite tale.? 

According to MT there was a place called Kamon that 
boasted of containing the remains of one of the ancient heroes 
(Jair 3 see, however, Camon). The Chronicler a Ch, 519) at 
any rate preserves the names of desert tribes that must have 


contributed, at one time or another, to the general unrest (see 
Haar, § 2, IsHMae_, § 4[7). 


There was not wanting, however, another source of 
unrest—the danger of invasion by other tribes settled 
in the east. It is true, invasion might come even from 
the west. In proof of this see JEPHTHAH, J 5, and note 
Shishak's claim to have included in the sweep of his 
incursion trans-Jordanic cities such as Mahanaim (no. 
22 : Ma-ha-n-ma) and Penuel® (no. 53 : Pe-nu-’a-ru) ; 
see SHISHAK. These, however, were isolated events. 
Gad usually looked to the west for fruits of peace. 

What people is referred to in the stories of Jephthah 
and Jair is not clear (see JEPHTRAH, where it is 
suggested that the people lived in Hauran)} ; but we 
know of three enemies that gave little rest. 

(i.) Whether the inroads of the Ammonites began 
with the time of Saul we do not know certainly. The 

legend about the relationship of 
7. From Ammon. Ammon (Moab) and Israel ee 
he late (see Lor). The measures taken by Davip 
(§ 8,2) must have given Gad some relief ; but there is no 
evidence that the relations with Ammon established by 
him continued long ; and it is not clear what they were. 

Winckler thinks (GZ 1214) that Shobi(2 S. 1727) was a king of 
Ammon appommted by David. Its king Baisa, however, is men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser IT. (COT 1127) as a vassal of Bir'idri of 
Damascus. Indeed, he seems to have been an Aramzean from 
Beth-rehob (Wi.12z4).. Ammon probably remained dependent 
on Aram for long. Ultimately the place of Aram was taken b’ 
Assyria. Winckler thereforesuggeststhat the attackson Gilead, 


also’ subject to Arani, complained of by Amos (113-15) were 
instigated, or at least countenanced, by Assyria, Just as 








1 Elsewhere it is suggested that Jernbbaal was a Gadite, and 
the city of Succoth which he took, the frontier-fortress towards 
the desert better kdown as Salhad(see Gipzon). © 

2 The literary history, and’ therefore the ‘meaning, of the 
references to unfriendly relations with Midian in Nu. 22 25 is 
obscure. ate: 7 

3 On Jeroboam's fortification of Penuel see PEnvEL, 
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Nehuchadrezzar may have been responsible for the raids that 
are said to have occurred in the reign of Jehoiakim (2 K. 242). 
(ii.} We have no means of determining with certainty 
whether Moab or Gad arrived from the desert earlier. 
. 4 In later times there prevailed in Israel a 
aeecinty belief that it was Moab; but it has been 
we * maintained? that Moab thought it was 
Gad (MTZ. 10; but see below, § 8). 

A priori, perhaps, the probability is in favour of Gad's bein; 
the Ganier Wi. I1203,7. 45.) ‘The story of Eglon, ind 
which has been thought (Wi. GI 2047 48, n. 1 to refer tothe 
first arrival of Moab, nowhere mentions Gad. In its present 
form, however, the scene is laid W. of the Jordan.? 

Whichever of the tribes arrived first, Winckler's 
argument that a considerable interval must have 
intervened between their arrivals seems to be valid. 
The tribes had become too dissimilar to unite. The 
conflict of interests must ,therefore have led to struggles. 

What relations prevailed in the time of Saul we cannot say 
definitely « S$. 1447 is not authoritative 3see SauL); but the 
fact that, after the disaster at Gilboa, the royal seat was in 
Gilead (Mananaim= ‘Ajlin?), could not be indifferento Moab. 
When we come down to the time of David we seem to reach an 
actual tradition of a subjugation of Moab (Davin, § 8), which 
must have relieved Gad of one source of anxiety. The sub nee 
tion cannot have been as thorough as that of Edom (wi I 
1206); but Gadites and other Israelites may at this time have 
settled north of the Amon (MJZ, xo: pon). At what times 
this quiet prevailed, through Israel's being able to make its 
suzerainty effective, we do not know. Omri and Ahab were 
able to maintain the upper hand, by the confession of Mesha 

self3 On the story of a punitory expedition by Ahab’s 
younger son see JeHoram (2) ; Moab continued to be a thorn 
in the flesh to Gad. Whether Moab was ever again subject to 
Israel is not, clear (see JeERoHoaM, av That during the reign of, 
the house of Jehu, Mdab assumed the réle played in the days of 
Gideon by Midian, could not be stated on the authority of2 K. 
1820 5 itis not for such things that Amos threatens Moab (Am. 
21-3). _On the other hand, Winckler argues somewhat plausibly 
for ‘an intervention on the part of Moab in the time of turmoil 
wat preceded the fall of Samaria(G/12087) See, further, 

OAB. 

(iii.) On the other side were the Aramaeans. The 
struggle with them involved all North Israel (indeed, at 
. -. times, South Israel also) and is one 

9. With Syria. aspect of its history ; but the details 
are obscure. On the history of the relations with 
nearer tribes, such as Maacah. Geshur, etc., see 
MACcHIR. The great historic struggle was with 
Damascus, which was in the main successful in 
Gilead. The writers who brought the Book of Kings 
into the shape in which we read it4 knew nothing of the 
horrors experienced across the Jordan in the bitter 
struggle, and did not care to preserve a connected 
account of the contest. Omri may have been, Baasha 
probably was, Ahab certainly was, a vassal of 
Damascus. This in no way interfered with Israel's 
relations towards Moab. The spirit that inspired 
the struggle with Benhadad was a desire to assert 
independence. Accordingly we need not suppose 
that Gilead was detached from Ephraim. Both were 
attached to Damascus (seeOMRI, AHAB). If it was the 
accession of Hazael that tempted JEHORAM (g.v., 1) 
to revolt, he paid the penalty with his life.6 Whether 
or not 2 K.1032 warrants the statement that from the 
time of Jehu East Palestine belonged to Damascus (so 
Winckler), it is noteworthy that in Shallum, Menahem 
(PEKAHIAH ?) and Pekah, Gilead apparently set revolu- 
tionary kings on the throne of North Israel, Pekah 


1 GH. B. Wright, Was Israel ever in Egypt? 252; Guthe, 
GVI1 4. 

2 On the question of the position of Seirath see SEIRATH, 
Winckler thinks that in one version of the story Eglon was 
slain somewhere on the eastern side. See further Ecton. 

3 Mesha claims to have recovered 'the land of Medeba' 
es 12, 8), Ataroth (10) Nebo (14), } ahaz (zg), and Horonen (31). 

‘or the twelve towns that he rebuilt seelines 9 fA 13,4 21 fo 267 


On 
ciglsaelitsh writers might have had more to tell us about 

ad. 

_5 Hence the conflicting theories as to the identification of the 
city ee was repeatedly the object of contention (see RamoTu- 
GILEAD).. 

8 The indignation against the Aramzan policy felt in Israel 
appears in Ani. 13. 
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receiving the active support of Rezin (because Menahem 
[or his son?] remained loyal to Assyria ?).4 
Inhabiting a tract of country ever exposed to the 
ravages of peoples of the desert (§ 5), Gad could provide 
Ch ter 2 refuge for fugitives from the W. 
a hiner a (ISHBAAL, DAVID) and rear a race of 
nd. 1 v daring spiritt (MENAHEM, PEKAH, 
people. SHALLUM) such as those whose warlike 
skill is praised in the poetical fragment preserved by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch. 128) ; occupying a land fitted by nature 
for the rearing of cattle (§ 4) it could offer a home for the 
accumulation of wealth (RARZILLAI) ; but, if the primi- 
tive society which we may suppose to have lived on in 
such a retreat was able to produce a religious enthusiast 
and send him forth to champion the old against the 
innovations of an Ahab (on the question of the origin of 
ELIJAH seecol. 1270,n. 1), there is at least no evidence 
of its ever having made any contribution to the literature 
of Israel.2 It is not so certain, however, that it may 
not have had acontribution to make to the development 
of its civilisation. The very insecurity of life may have 
produced a greater willingness to submit to the limita- 
tions of monarchy than is characteristic of Ephraim 
(Jephthab, Saul, David; see Wi. G/ 151 n.). If 
Winckler's solution? of the mystery of Jabesh-Gilead 
should be accepted (for a different view see SAUL) the 
true foundation of monarchy in N. Israel, and con- 
sequently in all Israel, was really laid east of Jordan. 

Communication between the trans-Jordanic lands and 
the highlands of Ephraim being easy (see EPHRAIM, 
§ 37, JORDAN, § 7),4 the eastern tribes, although they 
took no part in the fight celebrated in Judg. 5, became 
closely linked with northern Israel.5 When at last 
Ephraim succumbed before the advance of Assyria, Gad 
shared or rather anticipated its fortunes (see TIGLATH- 
PILESER). The change thus produced was radical (see 
Ammon, § 5 4, Moas, ISRAEL, § 32). 

Henceforth we hear of Gilead as a laud where Israel 
used to dwell (Mic. 7 14) and whither it might return 
(Zech. 1010), where later there were Jews (1 Macc. 5) 
—but not of Gad: Gad was a tradition of the past,® 
or a dream of the future (Ezek. 48 Rev. 7 5). 

An unfortunate consequence of the failure of the 
Eastern Israelites to leave any literary remains is that 

we are almost entirely confined, for 
11. Sanctuaries our knowledge of them and their 
nd.theori traditions, to such hints as western 
abditt eA. writers have chosen to give. From 
what has been said (§ 5, begin.) it is obvious how little 
we can hope to learn of the actual condition of things 
east of Jordan from any of the contributors to the 
Hexateuch. 

Most of the legends about the early settlements of 
Israel in western Palestine seem to be connected with 
some sanctuary or other. In the E. too there were of 
course sanctuaries : Penuel, Succoth, Ramah of Gilead 
(its very name shows its character: see RAMOTH- 
GILEAD), Mahanaim (probably); see further, SHITTIM, 


PisGAu, NEBO, BETH-PEOR (on Goren Ha-Atad 
see ABEL-MIZRAIM), ZEPHON, MIZPAH. We _ have 
perhaps contemporary testimony to such local 


sanctuaries in Hosea (68 12:11 [12]; but the text is 
doubtful : see GILEAD, 2). There are seldom, how- 
ever, the clear local traditions that we find in the W. 


1 Guthe, however, argues conversely that the Gileadite kings 
regresented the anti-Aramaan party (GVJ 188). 

2 See, however, EZEKIEL i., § 1. : 

3 In the forthcoming second vol. of his G/, : 

4 On the strange genealogical linking of the Zilpite Gad with 
the Leah tribes see Zi-pAH, REUBEN. 

5 When David succeeded to the Benjamitekingdom therefore, 
his rule extended in time across the Jordan. In 'the list of 
Solomon's prefects we read (see &) of one for the land of Gilead 
(see GEBER, 2), ONe at RAMOTH-GILEAD (g.v.), and one at 
Mahanaim. . 

6 We can understand how one of the writers called P said 
(Josh:18 25) that Gad inhabited half the land of the sons of 
Ammon (see, however, AMMon, § 3). 
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Probably the reason is one we have referred to already : 
our literature was all- produced in the W. If any old 
tradition underlies the story of the altar in Josh. 22, 
it has been quite obscured. It is even a question on 
which side of the river- the altar is represented to have 
been. JABESH [g. v.J, which may have been a sanctuary, 
and must have been a place of considerable influence, 
is linked strangely with Benjamin (see above, § 10). 

It would appear that the writers of the Hexateuch, 
who regarded the eastern population as a part of Israel 
just as truly as the western, were much perplexed to 
account for their not being in ‘the land of Israel’ :4 
Ezek. 4718 (Co. Ezechiel) seems to regard Jordan 
as separating ‘the land of Israel’ from Gilead. Such 
a problem had its attractions. It is all the more 
necessary to be circumspect in dealing with the solutions 
that were offered. 

Where the writers formally give’a reason they agree in sug- 
gesting that the East-Jordan tribes were (in some unexplained 
way) distinguished from the other tribes by being pastoral and 
that they asked for, and received permission to settle in’, the 
pre-eminently pastoral eastern plateau. We need not wonder 
at this inversion of cause and effect : it is inevitable in such 
naive philosophy of history. A question that seems to have 
awakened considerable interest was whether there was in this 
settlement beyond Jordan any blame. The answer given 
was that it would have been blameworthy had the tribes simply 
remained behind, but that as a matter of fact they crossed over 
with their brethren and then returned. According to one ver- 
sion, however, they did this after censure by Moses at their own 
suggestion (Nu. 82616), whereas according to another it was at 
the direction of Moses (Dt. 3 18-20). 

A favourable view of the conduct of the eastern tribes 
finds hearty expression in the saying incorporated in the 
‘ Blessing of Moses' (Dt. 8320/7. ). 

The text is uncertain in places. It may have read somewhat 
as follows -— 


Blessed is he that gives room for Gad. 

[Gad] has let himself down 2 [but] like a lion(ess) ; 
He rends arm and crown. 

He looked him out the first-fruits of the land, 

For a portion [fit] for a leader was there ; 

But he came [hither] at the people's head : 
Yahwe’s righteous acts he wrought 

And his oruinances with Israel. 


It might be asked : Are we to connect these stories 
with other hints of a movement eastwards (see MACHIR, 
REUBEN), and infer from them that there was a theory 
that the Israelites E. of the Jordan reached Gilead from 
the Ephraimite side? It is not very likely; and if 
there was it was no doubt a pure guess. On the other 
hand, the degree of probability of the story that the 
settlement of Gad was earlier than the entrance of 
Joseph into W. Palestine will be estimated variously 
by different minds. It may be asked, Must not the 
tribes farthest E. be those that arrived last?4 It is 
not impossible, on the other hand, that Gad came no 
later than Joseph, but was content, or was forced, to 
remain in Gilead while Joseph pressed over. 

The view prevailing among the various writers who 
have contributed to the Hexateuch is that Gad obtained 
possession of its home E. of the Jordan by conquest. 
Every one of the peoples whom Israel knew on the E. 
of the Jordan is represented in some story or other as 
unfavourable to the settlkement ; see AMMON, MOAB, 
MipraAn, The most popular story, however, seems to 
have been that most of the territory was found in the 
possession of Amorites. 


According to J,5 Moses, after sending to spy out Jaazer, drove 
the Amorites out of its towns (Nu. 2132) and took them and 
settled in all the Amorites' cities :in Heshhon and all its towns 
(v. 25; on v. 26see below). According to E, Israel asked Sihon 
to allow them to traverse his territory (Nu. 2121 4), and when 


GAD 


he refused defeated him at Jahaz and occupied his territory 
from Arnon to Jabbok (21 23-24). 

There were historical difficulties,showever : the most 
prominent trans-Jordanic element was Moab ; moreover 
Israel obtained possession of lands far N. of the 
Heshbon district. 

A later writer, therefore, explains that the district of Heshbon 
as far $, as the Arnon had been won for the Amorites from 
Moab (Vv. 26); and in later documents it is represented that the 
northern portiori was ruled by a certain Og whose chief cities 
were Edrei and Ashtaroth (see Oc). 

That at Jahaz and about Edrei tradition told of great 
battles once having been fought near by is not unlikely. 
On the other hand, the story that the fights were with 
Amorites' has been variously estimated.2 What we 
have learned of the Amurri from the Amarna letters 
makes it more plausible than it was (cp Wi, GZ 151-54); 
see SIHON. 

In contrast with the prevailing story that ‘ Heshbon and alt 
the towns thereof (Nu. 2125, J), or ‘Jaazer and the towns 
thereof’ (v. 32, J), were taken from the Amorites by all Israel 
we find the statement that [all] Gilead was taken from thd 
Amorites by Machir 3 (Nu. 32 39-41; ultimate source uncertain). 
On Josh. 1325 see above, col. 1584, n. 5. 

The later historiographers had lost the thread of 
events .in the trans-Jordanic territory, and until (or 
unless) some further sources of information become 
available, all we can regard as certain is that the popula- 
tion among which Gad and the other clans and tribes 
ultimately reckoned to Israel were settled, was very 
heterogeneous. 

As has been hinted (§ 8), Winckler thinks that the earliest 
story represented Gad and Reuben as settled in territory that 
had been Midianitish (cp GJ 148), not Moabitish. 

Some addition to our stock of local traditions would 
be obtained if we could regard the mention of certain 
places in the stories of the arrival of Israel E. of the 
Jordan as owing their origin to traditions actually current 
at those places. To do so, however, seems somewhat 
precarious. We cannot be sure, for example, that there 
was really any place that boasted of being the burial- 
place of Moses ; Gad may have been content to assign 
the figure of that hero to the twilight period preceding 
the arrival of their fathers in the home known to history 
(see Moses). On the question of the date of the arrival 
of Gad, see above (§§ 11, 8). 

To attempt to assign to Gad a definite territory is 
useless. The conflicting statements found in the Hexa- 

Fi teuch and the references to the same 

12, Geographical subject in the historical books arc, 

details, in their present form at least, the 

work of men who had no real knowledge of the early 
conditions E. of Jordan. 

According to Nu. 32 Reuben and Gad were impressed with 
the desirableness of 'the land of Jazer and the land of Gilead 
(@. 2), ‘the land which Yahwi: smote before the congregation 
of Israel’ @. 4) as a place (land) for cattle,’ and Gad and 
Reuben asked Moses and Ejleazar the priest and the princes of 
the congregation that it should be given to them: v.3 identifies 
the land with nine towns: '‘Ataroth, Dibon, Jazer, Nimrah, 
Heshbon, Elealeh, Sebam, Neho, Beon,’ According to # 33 
(minus the interpolation) Moses actually gave them 'the 
kingdom of Sihon ,king of the Amorites and the kingdom of 
Og king of Bashan ;an interpolator adds that they were given 
to Gad, Reuben, and half Manasseh. In we, 34-38 we read 
that _the nine towns asked for in v. 3 were rebuilt, the last five 
by Reusen, the first four (which appear elsewhere, Is. 15 4 
Jer. 48, as Moabitish) by Gad, who also built four others : 
AroER, ATROTH-SHOPHAN (unknown), JoGBEHAH (cp Judg. 








1 Compare the contrast between ‘land of Canaan’ and ‘land 
of Gilead' in Josh. 229[P]; also22xx (end), whatever view of 
the position of the altar be taken. 

2 Taken, perhaps, from the saying in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 517). 

3% Judg. 1246 could not be cited in confirmation ; the text is 
corrupt. See SHIBBOLETH, and cp Bu. Moore, ad foc. 

4 Compare Winckler, GZ 145. 

5 According to Stade a late addition. 
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1 To suppose that there was really at Ashteroth-Karnaim a 
local tradition of an early Elamitic invasion (Gen. 14) would be 
unwise (see CHEDORLAOMER). 

2 Favourably by Wellhausen, Winckler and others, unfavour- 
ably by Meyer, Stade and others. 

3 [It may be asked whether the story of Machir who took 
Gilead and dispossessed the Amorites is not due to a misunder- 
standing of an old tradition that Manassites possessed them- 
selves of the strong city of Salhad, both Machir and Gilead 
being very possibly corruptions’ of Salhad. The process of 
corruption of names seems to have begun very early, and differ- 
ent corrupt fragments of the same name were actually taken 
to represent different persons not only in the genealogies of 
Chronicles, but even in earlidr writings. The occurrence of 
‘Machir’ in Judg. 514 is a problem which requires fuller con- 
sideration, —tT, K.¢.] 
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8xrf), and BETH-HARAN (cp Josh. 1327) of which the first 
is Moabite elsewhere (Jer. 4819). The) first of each group 
is claimed by Mesha as Moahite (Daihon, MJ Il. 1 283; Aroer, 
é. 26), and Ataroth as a conquest, whilst Josh. 13164 assigns 
Aroer, Daibon, and Heshbon to Reuben. 

Finally, an attempt is made in the Hexateuch to 
delimit the territory given by Moses to Gad. 

Apparently it is made to include the whole of the E. side of 
the Jordan valley, and the uplands between Heshbon and 
RAMATH-MizPEx reaching as far E. as the upper course of 
the Jabhok (Josh. 1324-28). See further REUBEN, MANASSEH, 
Macuir. According to one of the writers called P, Ramoth- 
Gilead, Mahanaim, Heshhon, and Jaazer were Gadite levitical 
cities (Josh. 2138). 

For a list of Moabite cities referred to in the prophetic 
writings, see MOAB. 

The genealogy of Gad in Gen. 46 16=Nu. 2615 con- 
tains seven names. ! 

Zephon suggests the place-name ZAPHON [g.v.]; Haggi might 
be the clan from which came the mother of Adonijah (see, 

: however, Hacciru) : David was well re- 

13. Genealogies, ceived E. of the Jordan when the son of 

Maacah rebelled against him; Shuni (yw) 
may be a corruption of Sharonite (yyy; cp 1 Ch. 516; MT 4. 133 
see SHARQN); QOzni (Nu.) and Ezbon (Gen.) may be merely 
variants, Eri’ (™y) may be half of * Aroerite" (4y5y* Josh. 
18 25);2 Are] may’ be really Uriel (cp JERUBBAAL, Who was 
perhaps a Gadite). 

The passage in which the genealogy in 1 Ch. 5 occurs 
is plainly corrupt. 

Possibly Gad's genealogy really begins at y, 13 (see REUBEN) 
with a group of seven names (one of which is yay !). 71.14 
appears to say that these seven are sons of a certain Abihail, 
whose genea Oey is then traced. Among the links we find 
Gilead and Michael (both, it is maintained elsewhere [ZELo- 
PHEHAD], corruptions of the same name— Salhad),3 Jeshishai 
(corrupted from Manasseh4), Jahdo Buz-Ahi GPa Ahibuz5; 
see KEMUEL, Uz, and cp Aui), Abdidl, Guni, ll these ‘ dwelt 
in Gilead in Bashan, and in her towns,’ etc. ; whether 'Gilead’ 
is the original word is disputed (see ZELOPHEHAD). 

Not many personal names are definitely assigned to 
Gad. 

The list of eleven attached by the Chronicler to the poetical 
fragment referred to above (§ 10) does not seem to be of value. 
In P's list of ‘ spies* we have Geuel, son of Machi. The omis- 
sion of a prince (1) of Gad (and Reuben) from P's list of 
dividers of western Palestine in Nu. 3417-28, needs no explana-~ 
tion. H. W. H. 


GAD (73, § 57 5 pad [BAL]), a seer (cp PROPHECY) 
especially devoted to the interests of king David, 
to whom he gave warning of the divine displeasure at 
the famous census, and whom he afterwards directed to 
raise an altar on a certain threshing-floor (2 S. 2411 Ff 
=1 Ch. 219 #). In the description of him as 'the 
prophet Gad, David's seer,’ the title 'the prophet' 
seems to be a later insertion (H.P. Smith, following @* 
and Ch.}, derived from 1 S. 225 where ‘the prophet’ 
Gad is represented as warning David to seek a refuge in 
Judah (see MIZPEH, 3). The latter passage is, accord- 
ing to Budde, a late addition. In 2 Ch. 2925 Gad 
appears as concerned in the regulation of the musical 
service in the temple, and in 1 Ch. 2929 as a historian 
(see Driver, /ztrod, 5287, and cp CHRONICLES, § 6 [1], 
HIsTORICAL LITERATURE, § 14). T.K,C. 


GAD (73), Is, 6511 EV™&-, RV FORTUNE (¢.v.). 


GADARA (ta radapa), Gadarenes, Mk.51 Lk. 
82637, AV; Mt.828 (RV). For Greek readings see 
GERASENES, 

It has been shown elsewhere (GERASENES) that, though 
‘Gadarenes’ is probably correct in Mt., the original tradition 
spoke of ‘ the country of the Gerasenes.' The vigorous defence, 
however, of the reading ‘Gadarenes’ by Keim (Jesu von 
Nazara, 2531) is reason enough for devoting some space to the 








1 The Book of Jubilees (44 21) calls them eight, but the present 
text has only six names. Gad's wife's name is given : Maha. 

2 Compare, however, the Benjamite name Tri (py), also follow- 
ing Ezbon in 1 Ch, 77 (BENJAMIN, § 9 ii. a). 

3 More strictly of Salhad and Salecah respectively. For 
Michael Pesh. reads 'Machir.' [In fact, 494, itself might he a 
corruption of 4395p =Salhad, and Spay of Zelophehad.— 
T. K. C.] 

4 3p fell out after 79. 

5 @x omits Ahi, and Pesh. omits several names. 
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famous city of the Decapolis called Gadara (now AZ%és), which, 
moreover, plays a certain part in Jewish history. Gadara lies T194 
feet above sea-level, near the western edge of the Bashan plateau, 
4% miles from the Jordan, ahout midway between the Yarmitk 
(Hieromax) and the Wady el-'Arab. It was captured by 
Antiochus the Great in his first invasion of Palestine in 218 B.c. 
(Polyb. 571) and again, after a ten months' siege, by Alexander 
Janneus (Jb. Ant. xiii.33, B/i.42). Under Jewish rule it 
does not seem to have flourished; Pompey restored it, after his 
Syrian campaign in 64-63 Bc. (Jos. Ant. xiv. 44, B/i, 77), and 
Augustus gave it to Herod in30 Bc. (Ant.xv. 73 B/1, 203). 
After the death of Herod it came under the immediate suzerainty 
of Rome (Ant. xvii, 114, B/ii. 63). At the beginning of the 
Jewish war it was laid waste by one of the Jewish generals (Jos. 
B/ii 18 y; but ata later stage the Gadarenes asked and received 
from Vespasian a Roman garrison & iv. 73). Josephus speaks 
of it asaoAcg ‘EAAnyvis (Ant.xyii, 114, B/ ii. 63), and pyrpdmoAts 
tis Tepaias (B/ iv. 73). That its territory extended as far as to 
the sea of Galilee seems to be shown by the frequent occurrence 
of the figure of a ship on its coins, and perhaps also by the 
mention of a vavjayéa upon one coin. 

Gadara was for several centuries the seat of a bishopric (Geogr. 
Sac. S. Paul. 307; Rel. Pal. 776). It fell to ruins soon after 
the Mohammedan conquest and has now been deserted for 
centuries save for a few families of shepherds, who occasionally 
find a dome in its rock-hewn tombs. The ruins occupy a 
narrow and high ridge, which projects from the mountains 
of Gilead. On its northern side is the deep valley of the 
Hieromax, now called Sheri'at el. Manadireh; on the west is 
the Jordan valley; and on the south is a glen called Wady 
el-'Arab, running parallel to the Hieromax. The ruins crown 
the ridge, and as it declines in elevation towards the east, the 
site is strong and commanding. Thespace occupied by the city 
is about two miles in circuit ; and there are traces of the ancient 
wall all round. 


GADDI (3, § 57, abbrev. for GADDIEL (?) ; 
radAfeli [BAL]), a Manassite (Nu. 1311[r2]). See 
MACCABEES 1, § 3,n, Cp GADi., col. £579, end. 


GADDIEL (oxr3a, ‘Godis Fortune,' § 31; Hommel, 
very unhappily, 'my grandfather is God' [AH Tiss after Ar. 
jaddun, ‘grandfather 3 youvdimA [BAL], youg.. [IF], a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu.1810[11]). Cp. Gap i, col. 1579, end. 

GADDIS (radAic [VA], radAer [&]}, surname of 


John the Maccabee. See MACCABEES i,, § 3, n. 


GADFLY is the plausible rendering of RV™8: for 
YR. 2éres, Jer. 4620 (EV Destruction), following 
Hitzig, Graf, Keil; cp Chrysostom, Field's Hex. 2708. 
Mic. 213, however, suggests that Aéves was originally 
yz ‘an invader.’ 





The versions have : amécragua [BRAQ], éyxerrpigey [Aq., 
Symm.], sé#eulator [Vg.), Vane [Pesh.]—z.e., ‘a  host.' 
Schultens compares Ar. #&77%s, a species of Cimex. See Ges. 
Thes. add. r11. T.K.C. 

GADI('74; radAfeli [BL], reddet {Az x4], adden 
(Ava. vy. 17]), father of Menahem (2 K. 1514 17). 

The analogy of ‘ben Jabesh’ (see SHALLUM, 1) in v. 13 sug- 

ests that ‘ Gadi’ expresses the local or tribal name of Menahem. 

ender 'a Gadite' CK.) 3 but cp NAMEs, § 57. TK. 

GADITE ("147), Deut. 312. See Gan, § 1. 

GAHAM (O73; taam [AD], raam [L], radamoc 
[Jos.]), a Nahorite clan (Gen. 2224). From its position 
between Tebah (7wdzfz) and Tahash (7e$zs), Gaham 
should be a disguise of Hamath. The loss of the final 
n is intelligible, but the prefixed 3 remains a riddle. 

T. Ic. C. 

GAHAR (1713; raap [A]), family of NETHINIM in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9), Ezra 247 (yaea [B}, 
anp [L])=Neh. 749 (om. BX, yend [L])=2 Esd. 530 (yard 
icy EV possibly CatHUA Yew) 2 GEDDUR aoa op 
GiDDEL, 1). 

GAI (8°43, without the article, therefore representing 
a place-name; pa; [A], but pee [BL]—z.e., Td), the 
spot to which the men of Israel pursued the Philistines 
after the death of Goliath (1S. 1752). | Wellhausen, 
Driver, Budde, Klostermann, and others agree in 
reading ‘ Gath” for ‘Gai.' Whether the verse is even 
then restored to its original form is doubtful (see We. 
ad foc.\. Cp GATH, SHAARAIM, I. 


GAIUS (raioc [Ti. WH). 
zt. A Corinthian, baptized by Paul ca Cor. 114). 
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acknowledgment of his hospitality to Christians Paul calls him 
‘my host, and of the whole church’ (Rom. 1629. | According to 
Origen (ad doc.) this Gaius afterwards became bishop of Thessa-. 
lonica ; the grounds of this statement are unknown. The list of 
the seventy disciples by pseudo-Dorotheus contains a Gaius, who 
is said to have succeeded Timothy as bishop of Ephesus. It is 
not worth while to support this by the theory that Rom. 16 
where Gaius is referred to, was addressed to the Ephesiad 
Church. 

2. A Gentile Christian, who went with Paul to Miletus (Acts 
204). As the Gk. text stands, he was of Derbe; bul this seems 
inconsistent with 1929, where Gaius and Aristarchus are repre. 
sented as both Macedonians (the reading Maxedova—‘ Aristarchus 
a Macedonian ‘“—being very ill-supported), Many scholars (e.g, 
Salmond, in Hastiugs”D B 2 802) suppose two different persons to 
be referred to; hut the two passages stand so close together that 
this is improbable. It is necessary to read either AepBatos 88 
Ted6eos (Blass, after Valckenar) or «at Aep8. Tip. (Lachmann). 
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That Timothy was of Lystra, isno doubt a common opinion, but 
it is not certain that cai ets Avorpay is not an interpretation (see 
Blass, and cp TImoTuy). 
3. Gaius ‘the beloved’ (6 ayamnrés), to whom 3 Jn. is 
addressed ; cp EpistoLary LITERATURE, § 7. Of his person- 


ality nothing is known. T. K.C. 


GALAAD ( radaad [AXV]}, I Macc. 59 etc., RV 
GILEAD [g.v., I]. 


GALAL (3; radaaad [B], pwAna [A))- 

1. ALevite, apparently in the line of Asaph, in thelist ofinhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., § 5 [b], § 15 [z}] a), 1Ch. 915 
(yadep [L]). The name is, however, corrupt, see HeresH and 
Cp MATTANIAH, 2. 

2. A Levite in the line of Jeduthun in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (Ezra ii, § 5 [b], § 15 [1] a), 1 Ch. 916 (yaaad [LI] 
=Neh, 1117 (yadca [oa mg. sup.], yadex (L], BA om.). 
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CONTENTS 


A. HISTORY OF GALATIA 


Settlement of Celts (§ YD. 


Roman Intervention (§ 2 f}. 


Settlement of Jews (§ 4). 


&, GALATIANS OF THE EPISTLE AND ACTS 


I. Casefor South Galatian Theory. 
Geographical Nomenclature (83 
Difficultyof Accepted View (5 6). 
South Galatian Theory (§ 7). 


11. Case for North Galatian Theory. 
General Case for North Galatian Theory (§ 8). 
Any Churches in North Galatia? § 9-r9). 
New Testament references suit North Calatia best (8§ 20-31). 


C GALATIANS ELSEWHERE (§ 32). 
Literature (5 33). 
MAP. 
Asia Minor, with the political divisions about 50 A.D. (after col. 1592) 


A, HISTORY OF GALATIA. 


The migration which left a settlement of Celts 

islanded in Asia Minor was the last 

1. Settlement phase of a movement of which the in- 

of Celts, roads into Italy (390 B.C. } and Greece 

(279 B.c.) were episodes; but its history is known only 
in outline. 

In 280 Bc. the Celtic bands overran Macedonia, killing the 
brave Ptolemy Ceraunus who rashly opposed them with inferior 
force. The main horde under Brennus and Acichorius pene- 
trated Greece proper, but, being repulsed in Atolia and before 
Delphi retired northwards again, and uniting with their brethren 
in the ‘neighbourhood of Byzantium determined to cross into 
Asia Minor. In this design’ they succeeded, being assisted by 
Nicomedes I. of Bithynia, who concluded a treaty with the 
seventeen Celtic chiefs, securing their aid against his brothers. 


The invaders must have seized immediately at least 
some part of the country known afterwards as Galatia. 
Our authorities represent its seizure as coming somewhat 
later; but the survival of the Celts as a nation implies 
the possession of some place of deposit for their wives 


and children during those early years. 

With their settlement on the uplands of the interior the Celts 
entered upon the second stage of their history, forming a true 
robber-state, from which bands of marauders issued systematic- 
ally to fall upon the rich city-territories of western Asia. 
According to Livy (3816), the three tribes cast lots for the region 
in which each plundered * this may not be true, but certainly all 
Asia Minor within the Taurus was at their mercy for the next 
fifty years, and the kings were fain to purchase partial immunity 
from their raids by the hazardous device of employing them as 
mercenaries in their armies (Polyh. 553 65; Justin, 25 2), 

A change came with the victories of the Pergamene kings 
(especially those of Attalus I. gained between 240 and 230 B.¢, 
The inscriptionsreveal several victories : cp Livy, 3817,Aztalus 
eos rex sepe fudit fugavitgue. They are closely connected 
with an important chapter of Greek Art). The main result was 


toconfinethe Celts within definite limits (Paus. i, 813 Strabo 567) : 


henceforth they were restricted to Galatia proper, and their 
historical influénce was exerted mainly indirectly. 


The Celts occupied the NW. part of the great plateau 
constituting the interior of Asia Minor (cp Holm, Gr. 
Hist., ET, 4964). The range having no distinctive 
name, of which the last member to the W. is the 
Mysian Olympus, separated them from Bithynia and 

1 Toaderta [Ti. WH] only in Gal.Ja 1Cor. 161 Pet. Js; 


GALATIANS DaAdrae [Ti. WH ]in Gal.3 1; Gavatian, Padarecds 
[Ti. WH] in Acts16 8 1823. 
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Pontus. On the E. the Halys (A%a¢/ Jrmak), the 
greatest river of Asia Minor, on the W. the Sangarius 
(Sakaria}, ran through deep gorges to the Black Sea, 
dividing the land of the Celts into three nearly equal 


portions. 

The Trocmi settled E. of the Halys, round Tavium (Wefez 
Keui); the Tectosages between the two rivers, around Ancyra 
(A ngora); the Tolistobogii? W. of the Sangarius round Pessinus 
(Bala Hissar). The territory of the three tribes formed a rough 
rectangle, extendingabout 200 m. from E, to W. On the S. lay 
the Axylon, or treeless steppes of Lycaonia, and the plateau of 
Tconium (Aovéa), in the E. part of which is the salt lake Tatta. 


The importance of the Celts was due entirely to their 
geographical situation. The three tribes held in their 
hands the old Royal Road from Ephesus, by way of 
Pessinus, Ancyra and Pteria (Boghaz Keut, near Tavium), 


to the Euphrates (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 27 f.). 
The alternative and more direct route following ‘the one easy 
par that nature has made between the A?gean coast and the 
igh grounds of the plateau’ (2., and 49), through S. Phrygia 
and Lycaonia, was only in the infancy of its develapment; con- 
sequently the Greek cities of western’ Asia Minor, and those of 
Syria and Cilicia, were partially severed from one another, so 
that the former escaped the blighting shadow of Seleucid auto. 
cracy (Holm, of. ct. 4984). 
Strabo (567) gives a sketch of the Galatian political 


organisation. 

Each tribe was divided into four clans (cp the Helvetii, Cas, 
BG112), ruled by a tetrarch under whom were a judge and a 
general, the Jatter with two subordinates. The general council 
of the twelye_tetrarchies consisted of 300 men, ‘who met at a 
place called Drynemetum (=Dryu-neimhetdh, the temple of 
the oaks’ according to Perrot, #4. arch. de la Galatie, 182, 
who locates it near Assarli-Kaya, 7 hrs. SW.of Ancyra. Holder, 
however [4 J¢edt. Sprachschatz|, regards Dry- as merely an 
intensive prefix, and wesmefon as=sanctuary. Rams. in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 234.4). This assembly was 
principally a high court of justice ; in other respects the clans 
were mdeépendent. By Roman times this old system had quite 
disappeared. (See especially on this subject Ramsay, //7s¢. 
Comm. on Gal. 72 f7.). 

The commanding position of the Galatians upon the 

old route, and on the flank of the new 


- 7 rrenito one, explains the necessity for the puni- 
Inverventlon. tive expedition of the Roman consul 


Cn. Manlius Vulso (189 B.c., Livy, 8812 7). 


1 The form Tolistobogii is usual in inscriptions and coins of 
the Roman period and is found in early authorities. In early 
inscriptions the form Tolistoagii is given. 
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This broke their power, and apparently they partially suc- 
cumbed to Ariarathes of Cappadocia and the rulers of Pontus 
(Van Gelder, Galat. ves. 257, Polyb. 3113). Their losses on 
this side were balanced, however, according to Rams. Stud. 
Bibl. 449 7, by the conquest of the Lycaonian tetrarchy, con- 
taining Teonium and thirteen other cities (cp Pliny, 7 595 aiid 
Ptol. v.410 who calls it mporecAypmevy, ‘ the added territory’). 
This was probably about 160 B.c. 

During the latter part of the second century B.c. the Galatians 
seem to have been under the ascendancy of Pontns—that is to 
say, the Pontic party among the Galatians themselves was 
triumphant. Then came a national reaction. At any rate 
the Romans in their struggle with the Pontic sultan found no 
allies more faithful than the Galatians, and 'by the side of the 
command of Mithridates to murder the Italians went the 
massacre of the whole Galatian nobility (Momms. Prov, € 2, 
Enzp. [ET] 1339). Only three tetrarchs escaped. 

In 64 B.c., when the contest with Mithridates was 
ended, Pompeius established over the Celts three 
tetrarchs (a misuse of the title, see above). Of these, 
the most successful and prominent was Deiotarus of the 
Tolistobogii, who gradually made himself supreme over 
the other two tribes, and after temporary eclipse during 
Caesar's lifetime was finally recognised by the Romans 
as king of Galatia (died in 41 B.c.). 

In 39 B.c., Amyntas, formerly a secretary of King 
Deiotarus, was made king of Pisidia (including Antioch) 
by Antonius, who between 39 and 36 B.C. disposed of 
kingdoms with ahigh hand in Asia Minor (App. BC 


575). In 368.C, Amyntas was given in addition Galatia 
proper, with Isauria, part of Pamphylia, and W. Cilicia, 
as well as the Lycaonian plain intervening between his 
Pisidian and his Galatian domains, so that Iconium 
and Lystra were both under his sway (Dio Cass. 4932). 
The manifest ability of Amyntas as an instrument of Roman 
policy caused Augustus to confirm the Celtic prince in his 

ingdom, notwithstanding that he had fought for Antonius at 
Actium. He was also given a free hand on the non-Roman part 
of his frontiers. Soon therefore he made himself master of 
Derbe, which had been seized by Antipater (once Cicero's friend; 
Zp. ad Fam. 1373). 

In 25 B.C. the whole question of Roman policy in 
central Asia Minor had to be faced anew, for Amyntas 
met his death unexpectedly in an expedition against the 
Homonades, an independent tribe in Mt. Taurus. 

The death of Amyntas threw the burden of govern- 
ing his vast territories upon the Romans themselves 

3. Galatia (Dio Cass. 5326). Marcus Lollius was 

° the first governor of the new province; 
a Province... eee 
ut its organisation was not completed 
before 20 B.C. Pamphylia was separated from Galatia 
and put under a governor of its own (Dio Cass. 58 26}. 
Various dynasts were recognised as rulers of the parts 
adjacent on the NE. and SE. frontiers : Polemon ruled 
over Pontus, whilst Cilicia Tracheiotis, with eastern 
Lycaonia, including Kastabala and Kybistra, the old 
eleventh Strategia,) was attached to the kingdom of 
Archelaus of Cappadocia (Strabo, 535 537; App. 2. 
Adtthr, 105). In course of time, however, these parts 
were absorbed one after another and attached to Galatia 
Provincia. 


Additions to Province. 


53.c. Paphlagonia (the district round Mt. Olgassys 
[Ulgaz Dagh] with the cities Gangra and Andrapa) 
after the death of Deiotarus brother: of Castor (cp 
Rams. in Rev, des Et. Gr., 1894, p. 25x 5 Reinach, 
Rev. Numism.’91, p. 395). 

2. B.c. Amasia and Gazelonitis, together with the domain of 
Ateporix (cp Rams. /7zs¢, Comm. 1216). 

34/35 A.D. Komana Pontica. This region together with that of 
Amasia is called as a whole Pontus Galaticus 
(Ptol. v. 63) ,as distinguished from Portus Pole- 
moniacus—t.é. the part of Pontus governed by 
King Polemon.' 

4r A.D. Derbe and the Lycaonian part of the eleventh 
Strategia of Cappadocia transferred to Galatia by 
Claudius on the restoration of Antiochus IV. (see 
DERBE). 

63 A.D. Pontus Polemoniacus the kingdom of Polemon II., 
which retained its 'title even after incorporation 
(Ptol. v. 04). 
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The core of the province was constituted by the old 
kingdom of Amyntas,—z.e., the territory of the thrce 
Celtic tribes with eastern Phrygia, Pisidia, Isauria, and 
Lycaonia,—~so that all the towns mentioned in Acts 13 /, 
as visited by Paul (except those of Pamphylia) belonged 
at that time to the Province Galatia. 

There is no literary evidence as to the constitution 
imposed upon the Province, and inscriptions other than 
epitaphs are rare in Galatia (see Anderson in / Hedl, 


Stud. 1952 f.). 
The governor was a legatus Augusti pro pretore—i.e., the 
poo was imperial, but there were no [legions within its 
orders. ncyra, as being the old home of the Galatian 
kings, far exceeding then as now (cp Murray, Handb. to AM 
18), the other towns'of the province in wealth, was the official 
capital. It had been an important city even before the Celts 
entered the country (3H.S 1948). In S. Galatia, 
Antioch (Colonia Cesareta Antiocheia) was a sort of secondary 
capital, for it was in this region that the work of Romanisation 
was specially active from ro B.C. to 50 A.D., as is clear from the 
number of Roman colonies founded by Augustus about 6 B.c. 
(besides Antioch, Lystra and Parlais In Lycaonia, Cremna in 
Pisidia, Comama and Olbasa further W. pcZZ 3, Suppl. no. 
6974). ‘These were connected by a system of roads which 
radiated from Antioch as the military centre of the whole 
of southern Galatia’ (Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM 398 ae 
Under succeeding Emperors, especially Claudius, this policy 
was continued, and several cities (¢.¢., Derbe and Iconium) were 
remodelled and renamed in Roman fashion. 
In a special way the southern part of the province 
was important in Paul's time. 
The two main roads from Ephesus to inner Asia traversed it, 
dividing at Apameia in Phrygia, the one to go N. of the 
Sultan Dagh through Laodiceia Combusta 
4. Settlement andCzsareiain Cape or atatlic Euphrates, 
of Jews the other to go S. of the range through An- 
is tioch and Iconium and the Cilician Gates. 
To this fact we must mainly attribute the presence of large 
numbers of Jews in the cities of this region (see DELUGE, § 20, 
end). The Jewish colonies, indeed, dated from the time of the 
Seleucid kings, who established them with special privileges 
and citizen rights in their garrison towns in Asia Minor (Jos. 
Ant. xii, 31 and 34. Cpyéuos ray "Tovéaéer in an inscription 
of Apameia, Rams. Cztzes and Bish. € Phrygia, 538, 668. See 
also Schiirer, Hist. of Jews, ET, ii. 2252). Hence Paul's 
experiences in Acts 1814 141 Gal. 17 417. Ramsay has pointed 
out that the analogy between Jewish ceremonial and the entire 
native Phrygian and Lycaonian religious system would tend to 
increase the influence of the Jews ($7. Paul, 141). 


B, GALATIANS OF THE EPISTLE AND ACTS. 


What remains of this article is devoted to the 
question, Where were the churches to 
which the epistle to the Galatians was 

i H sent?+ The accepted opinion has 
noma ldcire, been that they were in northern cities 
not mentioned in Acts. This opinion may conveniently 
be called the 'North Galatian theory.' The argu- 
ments in favour of it are discussed below (§§ 8-31). In 
recent years (see§ 33) it has been proposed by many 
scholars to find the churches in the southern cities 
mentioned in Acts—Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. This opinion may conveniently be called the 
‘South Galatian theory.' As Ramsay has said (fos. 
950, p- 34), ‘The central question as to the two 
Galatian theories . .. is so fundamental, that it 
affects almost every general enquiry whether in regard 
to Acts as a history and as a literary composition, or in 
regard to Paul's policy and character.'* The question 
should not be taken in too narrow a sense (Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 9). 


5. Galatians 


I. Casefor South Galatian Theory. 


The official title of the vast province we have de- 
scribed, extending almost from sea to sea, was "Galatia.' 

This is proved by Ptolemy's enumerationofTaaAaria side by side 
with the other officialtitles of the provinces of Asia Minor, and 
by Pliny's definition of Galatia as extending S. to Pamphylia 
Yay 5146 f,, attingit Galatia Pamphylia. Carbaliant et 

ilyas). It is also clear from Tacitus Tals. 29, Galatiam ac 
Pamphyliam provincias Calpursio Asprenati, regendas Galba 
permiserat [=68/69 A.D.1. p Rams. in Stud, Bibl, 421 f-). 





1 The eleventh Strategia dated probably from 129 Rc. (cp 
Justin, 37x); it originally included also Derbe and Laranda. 
See Ramsay, Hist. Comm.64/. 106 f- 


I59r 





1 The references in 1 and 2 Macc. alsoare dealt with below, 


2a 
3 For a different view, see below, § 8. 
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Abydos, Br 

Added Land, The, E2 
Adramyttium, B2 
Alexandria, Bz 
Amanus M., G3 
Amasia, FI 

Amastris, Ex 
Amathus, E4 

Amisus, Fr 

Ancyra, Ez 
Antiochia, G3 
Antiochia Pisidize, D2 
Anti-Taurus M., FG2, 3 
Apamea Cibotus, Dz 
Archelais, F2 

Argus M., F2 
Assus, Bz 

Attalia, Dg 


Bosporus, C1 
Byzantium, C1 


Cabira, G1 
Cresarea Mazaca, Fa 
Caicus Fl., Bz 
Calycaduus Fl., E3 
Caralis L, D3 
Caria, C3 
Carpathus, B4 
Cayster Fl., BC2 
Celeenas, Dz 
Celenderis, E3 
Chalcedon, C1 
Chios, AB2 
Cibyra, C3 

Citium, E4 
Cnidus, B3 
Colossze, C3 
Comana, G2 


Comana Pontica, Gi 
Cos, B3 

Cotyreum, Cz 
Coracesium, E3 
Cremna, D3 

Creta, AB4 

Curium, E4 
Cybistra, F3 
Cyprus, EF4 
Cyzicus, Br 


Delos, A3 
Derbe, E3 
Diospolis, Gr 
Dorylesum, Dz 


Emir Dagh, Dz 
Ephesus, B3 
Euphrates, Fl., GHz-4 


Gangra, Er 
Gazelonitis, Fr 
Gordium, D1 
Granicus Fl, Br 


Hadrianopolis, Er 
Halicarnassus, B3 
Halys Fl., E-HI, 2 
Hassan Dagh, F2 
Hellespontus, Br 
Heraclea Pontica, Dr 
Hermus Fl., Cz 
Hierapolis, C3 


Iconium, E3 
Ida M., Bz 
Tlium, Bz 
Imbros, At 
Isaura, E3 
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Tsaurica, DE3 
Issus, G3 


Juliopolis, D1 


Lampsacus, Br 
Laodicea, C3 

Laodicea Combusta, Ez 
Laranda, E3 

Lectum Pr., Bz 
Lemnos, Az 

Lesbos, AB2 

Lycaonia, Ez, 3 

Lydia, BC2 

Lystra, E3 


Mreander Fl., BC2, 3 
Magnesia, Be 
Melitene, Ha 
Messogis M., BC2, 3 
Miletus, B3 

Myndus, B3 

Myra, D3 

Mysia, BC2 
Mytilene, Bz 


Naxos, A3 
Nazianzus, Fz 
Neoczesarea, Gi 
Nicwa, Cr 
Nicomedia, C1 
Nicopolis, H1 


Olgasys M., Er 
Olympus M., Cz, 2 


Paphlagonia, EFz 
Paphos, E4 
Parnassus, E2 


Patara, C3 


Patmos, B3 

Perga, D3 

Pergamum, Be 

Pessinus, De 

Phaselis, D3 

Philadelphia, C2 
Philomelium, D2 

Phrygia, CD2 

Phrygia Galatica, CDEa2, 3 
Pisidia, CDE2, 3 
Pompeiopolis, Fr 

Pontus Euxinus, C-HI 
Pontus Galaticus, F1 
Pontus Polemoniacus, GHxr 
Propontis, BCr 





Provincia Asia, Cz 


Provincia Bithynia et Pontus, DEFGz 


Provincia Cappadocia, E-Gz 
Provincia Cilicia, F3 
Provincia Galatia, C-F1-3 
Provincia Lycia, CD3 
Provincia Pamphylia, DE3 
Provincia Syria, GH3 
Prusa, C1 

Pyla? Amanicze, G3 
Pyramus FL, FG3 


Regnum Antiochi IV., E-G3 
Regnum Polemonis fI., GHr 
Rhodus, C3 


Salamis, E4 
Salmone Pr., Bg 
Samos, Bg 
Samothracin, At 
Sangarius Fl., CDr 
Sardis, Cz 

Sarus Fl., FG2, 3 
Satala, H1 


Sebaste, Gr 
Sebaste, E2 
Sebastia, Gz 
Seleucia, E3 
Selinus, E3 
Sestos, Br 

Side, D3 
Sinope, Fr 
Sipylus M., Bz 
Smyrna, Bz 
Sultan Dagh, Dz 
Synnada, Dz 
Syrize Pyle, G3 


Tarsus, F3 
Tatta Palus, Ez 
Taurus M., EF3 
Tavium, Fz 
Tectosages, Er 
Tembris Fl., Dz 
Temnus, M., C2 
Tenedos, Bz 
Thera, A3 
Thracia, ABCr 
Thyatira, Bz 
Tium, Er 
Tmolus M., Cz 
Tolistobogii, DEz 
Trajanopolis, E3 
Tralles, B3 
Trapezus, Hr 
Troas, Bz 
Trocitis L., D3 
Trocmi, Fr, 2 
Trogilium Pr., B3 


‘Troja, Bz 


Triopium Pr. , B3 
Tyana, F3 
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Ramsay, however, contends that the Greek-speaking 
natives did not habitually call the province ‘ Galatia’; 
they called it the ‘ Galatic Province’ (cp C/G 3991, an 
inscription of Iconium which speaks of an émirpomos 
Tadarixijs érapxias), or else enumerated its parts. The 
use of the single term 'Galatia' implied the adoption 
of the Roman point of view, in which national distinc- 
tions counted as nothing before the imperial organisa- 
tion. To this antithesis between the Roman and the 
native standpoint is traced the difference in phrase be- 
tween the Epistles and Acts. 

On the other hand, whilst it is now admitted that 

‘Galatia’ was the official name of the province,’ it is 
still maintained by those who favour the North Galatian 
theory that the derivative name ‘ Galatians’ could not 
be used in addressing Pisidians and Lycaonians as it is 
used of the readers of Galatians in Gal.3 1 (see below, 
§ 29). This contention, however, is not convincing. 
“ By the Romans the ethnic derived from the name of the pro- 
vince was regularly used to denote the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, irrespective of internal national distinctions. This is 
conclusively proved by the exhaustive discussion of Ramsay 
(Stud. Bibl. 426 7.). On the other hand, the national appella- 
tions, such as Pkry.x or Lycao, were extra-Roman and servile 
(cp Momms. in Hermes, *84, p. 33), and in their nature nega- 
tive of that unity which was the imperial ideal. No general 
term for the whole population of the province Galatia other 
than ‘Galatians’ was possible for the Roman governor or for 
the Roman historian ac. Ann. 156, Pontica et Galatarune 
Cappadocumgue auxitia), The same is true, also, of the 
Roman Paul. Indeed no other address was possihle in the case 
of men belonging to Roman colonies like Colonia Caesareia 
Antiocheia (hntioch) and Colonia Julia Felix Gemina Lystra 
(Lystra), and of semi-Roman towns like Claua-J/eonium 
(conium) and Claudio-Derbe (Derbe). So long as we refuse to 
think of the four cities under these their Roman names in Paul’s 
time, we obscure for ourselves their true position within the 
province, and fail to grasp Paul's own Roman character and 
attitude towards the imperial system (Rams. 52, Paul, 135, zd. 
Was Christ born at Bethlehent? 52). f 

This argument can be met only by adherence to the old form 
of the North Galatian theory, that the ‘Churches of Galatia’ 
were the northern cities Ancyra, Pessinus, and Tavium (Lightf. 
Gad. 20 ; he doubtfully adds Juliopolis, which, however, be- 
longed to Bithynia) ; but this view runs counter to the fact that 
the development of the northern part of the plateau resulted 
later, from the transference of the seat of government first to 
Nicomedeia and afterwards to Constantinople (Rams. Hist. 
Geogr. of AM, 74197 24). It further demands an erroneous 
interpretation of Acts166 1823 (on these verses, see, however, 
§9/ 12-14), otherwise no record can be found in Acts of the 
foundation of churches in N. Galatia. 

It is a significantfact, however, that the history of the North 
Galatiau theury shows a steady tendency to place the scene of 
‘the apostle's activity ever farther southwards. Zéckler main- 
tains the impossibility of Ancyra or Tavium, and restricts the 
churches of Galatia to Pessinus and the villages of the Axylon 
(St. Kr.’95, Pp. 59, 79), Others hold that whilst the S. Galatian 
éhurches Méntionéd if Acts are addressed in the Ep.. it includes 
also foundations, otherwiseunknown, in N. Galatia. The South 
Galatian theory is that we have in Acts a complete list and a 
complete acconnt of the foundation of the Calatian churches, 
and that Paul never travelled in any part of Galatia proper. 

The attempt to restrict the application of the nnme 
* Galatians’ (['addrat) to those of Celtic blood is futile, 
as the majority of the inhabitants of Galatia proper 
must have been descended from the old conquered races, 

—the Phrygians or the Cappadociairs together with, 
in Paul's time, Greeks, Romans, and Jews (cp, however, 
below, § 29, end). Especially in the towns must this 
have been the case (Van Celder. Gal. res). 

It is true that even in the first century a.p. the Celtic element 
retained its distinctive characteristics (as late as the 4th cent. 
A.D., according to Jerome, the Celtic tongue, a dialect resem- 
bling that of the Gallic 7vezer7, was used side by side with 
Greek); yet no sound argument can be based upon the supposed 
correspondence between the characteristics of the Galatian con- 
verts (Gal. 519 £ 16) and those charged against the Gauls, 
though no doubt many passages may be qnoted in support of 
such Sonesp oo ene (cp Meyer-Sieffert, 8rzef an Gad.(9) 5). 
On this 'pedantic analysis' of Galatian character see Ramsay, 
Hist. Comm. 162. 

The Roman provincial title 'Galatia' is not used 
in Acts; but in 166 we find the phrase rv Ppvylay kai 
Tararcxyy ydépay (EV ‘region of Galatia’), and in 


1 The untenable position that it was not, first assumed by 
Schiirer in /P7, ’92, p. 471, was abandoned in TZZ, 30th 
Sept. '93, p. 506. 
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Acts 1823, the phrase ray Tadarixhy xwoav Kal Ppvyiar 
(AV ‘country of Galatia,’ R V ‘region of Galatia ‘). The 
phrases are ambiguous, and various explanations haw 
been proposed (see§§ 9 12-14). 


The question as to the precise significance of these phrases 
must he distinguished from that as to the locality of the Galatian 
churches. The latter question must be fought out on the field 
of geography and history; and the example of Zahu (£72, 
1134} shows that essential acceptance of the S. Galatian theory 
is compatible with a desire to interpret the doubtful phrases as 
referring toN. Galatia. It is forthe North Galatian theorists that 
the interpretation of the two expressions is of vital importance, 
if they wish to secure coincidence between Acts and the Epistles ; 
otherwise they must fall back upon a theory of lacuna: which 
turns the edge of all criticism (Rams. Stud. B76/. 416). 

The holders of the accepted North Galatian view 
take the term ‘Galatic country’ (Tadarixh xwpa) to be 

: ? ae 
6. Difficulty of (Pade a synonym for ‘ Galatia 


Tadaria}—z.e., Galatia proper. 
accepted view. he Oe against this is de- 


cisive : Why, if Paul and the writer of Acts both refer to 
Galatia proper, should they differ so remarkably as to 
the name, the writer of Acts employing acircumlocution 
which stands alone among all the references collected 
from ancient authors?’ On the other hand, the ad- 
jective 'Galatic' (Tadarixds) is used by Ptolemy and 
in the inscriptions * always in a definite special sense, to 
indicate the extensions of the original Galatia. Paul, 
writing as a Roman citizen, and from the Roman im- 
perial standpoint, never uses any but Roman provincial 
titles? (coinciding, of course, in some cases with pre- 
Roman national designations), whilst the Greek writer 
of Acts adopts the popular and colloquial usage of the 
more educated classes (Rams. in Expos., '986, p.125 f. = 
Hist. Comm. § 23, p. 314 7). 

The North Galatian view demands also that * Phrygia’ 
(fpuyiay} be a noun in both passages; but this only 
makes more pressing the question why the simple term 
‘ Galatia’ was not written. 

Lightfoot (Ga/. 22) correctly argued that the phrase 
of Acts 166 (see § 5, end) must denote a single territory 
to which the two epithets Phrygian and Galatian are 
applied — 'it was, in fact, the land originally inhabited 
by Phrygians, but subsequently occupied by Gauls.’ 
For the proof of this point as a matter of grammar, 
consult Ramsay (Church in KR. Emp. 486, St. Paul, 
210). The historical justification of the phrase, how- 
ever, given by Lightfoot, though true, is inadmissible 
here, being quite out of harmony with the style of Acts, 
and failing to explain why the writer should have hecn 
at the pains to use a cumbrous expression thatserves no 
purpose. 

Accepting the unity of the expression in Acts 166, 
we may take it to be a ‘ general and comprehensive 

description rather than as the exclusive 
7 South Gala- denoniination of any one particular dis- 
tian theory. 


p. 12). It denotes then the borderlands of Galatia and 
Phrygia.4 This certainly gives a perfectly intelligible 
route to the apostle, from Antioch northwards as far 
perhaps as Nakoleia, where, being forbidden to cross 
into Bithynia, he turned westwards (Acts167). 

The route from Antioch to Nakoleia, however, lay well within 
the borders of Asian Phrygia (since the boundaries of Asia 
fell E. of Troknades, Orkistos, and Amorion, according to 
Ramsay Hust Gore x72] and Wadd. [/aszes, 25]). The only 
road to which the description ‘ Phrygian and Galatian' is really 
applicable is the direct road from Iconium to Dorylaion (Zski 
Sheher), the modernaraéa route from A’¢#2@ to Constantinople, 
lying many miles E. of that suggested by Gifford (cp Rams. 








1 See Holder, Altheltischer Strachschatz, s.v. ‘ Galatia, 
where most of them are given. 

2 ‘Pontus Galaticus,’ C/Z 3, Suppl. 6818 ; ‘ phtyeta Galatica' 
inActa Sanct, 28th Sept., p. 563, as emended by Rams. (in we 
Antiochie Pisidie ex regione Phrygia Galatice, where the 
MS has Gaiacie. See Stud. Bibl, 426). InC/G 3991, Tarai 
érapxeta is the enlarged province (date of this inscr.== 54 a.p.). 

3 So also, and for the same reason, are Roman provincial 
titles used in 1 Pet. 11, which sums up all Asia Minor within the 
Taurus. See Rams. Church in R. Hip. 110 ;Zahn, Lin/.1 124. 

4 Lightfoot seems to approximate to this view in his Coloss. 9) 
2h. 
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op. cit, 198). From the supposition that Paul diverged N. from 
Iconium, the natural inference is that the prohibition to speak 
in Asia was given at Iconium, or at Lystra, and that Paul did 
not go on to Antioch (though his intention had been to visit 
all the churches, Acts 1536 : kara méAwy racav). 

In the second place, Lightfoot is certainly right in his 


remark (Codoss. 26 n.)that the boundaries of the pro- 


vince Galatia were drawn with precision. 
_ We must not take our own ignorance of the details of the 
frontier line as indicating any uncertainty as to the actual limits 
of jurisdiction of the various governors. Even though such un- 
certainty might obtain in particular districts, the question still 
remains unanswered, why here alone the writer of Acts has 
been careful to insist upon the ambiguity, if such there was. 
Ramsay follows Lightfoot in the translation of Acts 
166, rendering’ ‘the Phrygo-Galatic territory’ (so RV 
‘the region of Phrygia and Galatia,’ as against AV 
‘ Phrygia and the region of Galatia’). He differs from 
him, however, in the explanation, holding that the 
various parts of the province were to some unknown 
extent distinct, and were termed x@par, Regiones.3 
Two of these Regéones were t-.verscd by Paul in Acts 
161-6 1823—viz., Galatic Phrygia ani: Galatic Lycaonia. 

The‘ Phrygia[n} region’ (®puyia x. ;moreful'y ‘thePhrygia[n]) 
and Galatic region,’ 9 Spvyia cat Tadarcny xdpa, as in Acts 
166=Phrygia Galatica) was that part of Phrygia which be- 
longed to the province Galatia, containing the cities Antioch 
and Iconium (cp Acts146, where the E. houndary of the 
Phrygian part of the province is put between Iconium and 
Lystra). 

Just_as SE. Phrygia lay in Galatia Provincia, whilst NW. 
Phrygia lay in the province of Asia (henze called ’“Agtary bpvyia 
by Galen, 4312), so E. Lycaonia formed part of the kingdom of 
Antiochus (hence called Lyeaonta Antiochiana C1L 108660), 
whilst W. Lycaonia lay in the province Galatia (hnd was prob- 
ably called Lycaonia Galatica: cp Pontus Galaticus). It is 
obvious that these two sections of Lycaonia might also he spoken 
of respectively as the ‘ region of Antiochus’ (Avrtoyecary xdpa 3 
so Ptol. v. G17) and the ‘Galatic region’ (TaAarich xdpa: 
Acts 1823). 

In Acts166 the Phrygo-Galatic district is given the 
full name; but in Acts1823 it is simply called 4 Ppvyla 


(xpa);? in the latter passage the Lycaono-Galatic 
region, cf the cities Derbe and Lystra (Acts146}, is also 
mentioned, under the title Takarcxh yapa. 

Ramsay further holds that Paul was ‘ actually in Asia’ 
when the prohibition to preach reached him (Church in 
R. Emp.©} 75). 

Ramsay refuses therefore to understand the participle ‘having 
been forbidden (xwAv@évres) as giving the reason for the step 
described in the words they went through the region of Phrygia 
and Galatia (6jAGov . . .xdpav), arguing that the order of verbs 
is also the order in time (74. 89); in short, that AV ‘and were 
forbidden’ is correct (as though the Greek ran 8:jA@ov « «+ 
kal éxwdv@noav). This is not impossible, though harsh. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in his S¢, Pa«é, Ramsay follows 
Lightfoot (Bzé2. Zss. 237) in retaining the reading (SteAddvres) 
of the inferior MSS, upon purely subjective grounds? that can 
have no weight against the authority of the great MSS. The 
aorist ‘they went through’ (SujA@ov) must be read, and the 
partidple ‘having been prevented’ (kwAvOdvtes) gives the reason! 
not so much for the action ‘they went dreusy » » region 
G@rfAOov » = « xdpav), as for the suppressed verb implied in the 
emphasis put upon the expression ‘the Phrygia[n} and Galatic 
region’ as opposed to ‘in Asia’—‘they made a tour of the 
Phrygo-Galatic region (only, and confined themselves to that), 
having been forbidden,’ etc.4 


The point at which the prohibition was received is im- 
material, and is in no wise indicated, but is most 
naturally assumed to have been Antioch. 

In opposition to Ramsay, who, on grounds never fully 
explained, regards Acts 166-10 as ‘ the most remarkable, 
the most emotional, and the most instructive paragraph 


1 An inscription given by Sterrett, Zf¢g. Journey, n. o2, 
mentions an ékarorrdpxny peyewvdpioy, or centurion of the 
Regio in which Antioch lay, ze., Phrygia Galatica. St, wrongly 
alters his copy to Aeyewvdpeov. In Str, 568% “Ieaupexj, and 
Ptol. v. 617, 9 "Avreoyecavy, the word xpa is tobe supplied. 

2 So Ramsay, taking Spvyia as _an adjective. It may he a 
noun and yet bear the same significance, for in inscriptions of 
Antioch the noun is often used =Galatic Phrygia, C/Z 3, Suppl. 
6818 and 6819. 

3 Ramsay, S4 Pei, 195, ‘Thesuccession of participles suits 
so perfectly the strange and unique character, the hurry, and the 
deep-lying emotion of the passage . » » the unnsual emotion de- 
manded the unusual expression. ’ 

4 The explanation given by Askwith (The EA. to Gal. 34), 
who takes the participle predicatively, ‘they went through . .. 
forbidden,’ seemste amount to the same thing. 
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in Acts’ (Church in R. Emf. 484), we must call atten- 
tion to the hiatus between 6c4\@ov and éAOdvTes. 

All mention of entry upon Asian Phrygia is omitted, together 
with the reasons which led to such entry; for it is only by 
anticipation from the subsequent ‘they assayed to go into 
Bithynia’ that such reason (#.e., the desire to evangelize 
Bithynia) can be adduced. Seeing that at the outset no in- 
tention of opening up new ground was expressed by Paul (Acts 
1536 5 the implication seen by Ramsay in Acts16 3 [Church in 
&. Emp. 75) 1s unjustifiable in the face of the words robs dvras 
éy rots rémous éxeivois), We require Some explanation of his going 
N. instead of retracing his steps, or descending to Attalia, as 
on the first journey (Acts 14 25).1 (Cp, however, below, § 10 n.) 

Further, we must not demand a too rigid parallelism 
in meaning between the phrases of Acts 166and 1823. 
The North Galatian view makes them mean precisely the 
same thing, accounting for the difference in form by 
saying that the route was reversed on the third journey ; 
and Ramsay, but for different reasons, regards ‘ Phrygia’ 
(Ppuyiav) of Acts 1823 as equivalent to the whole ex- 
pression ‘the Phrygia[n] and Galatic region ’ (7. @pv'yiar 
cat Dadrarixiy xdpav) of Acts166. Acts1823, how- 
ever, should rather be brought into closer connection 
than is usually the case with the resumption of the nar- 
rative in Acts191 after the digression about Apollos. 
The word ‘ Phrygia‘ (@pvylay) must be taken in Acts 
1823in the sense natural and obvious in this passage, as 
a noun (cpActs 210. It here indicates the zon-Galatian 
part of Phrygia, the special region thereof being particu- 
larised as ‘the upper country’ {7a dvwrepixd pépy of 
Acts19x) which, following Ramsay (Church in &. Em. 
94), we explain as the district traversed by the shorter 
hill-road by way of Seiblia and the Cayster Valley. In 
his most recent utterances Ramsay connects the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Eumeneia and this region 
with this passage (Citiesand Bish. of Phrygia, 2502 7153 
cp Expos. "95a, p. 389). 

That ‘ Phrygia’ in Acts 1823 is to be taken as including, or 
even solely signifying, Asian Phrygia is supported by the para- 
phrase given by Asterius, bishop of Amaseia, in Pontus, about 
400 A.D. —perqAger obv éx Kopivbou mpos thy rev Mevday xdpav" 
eira. thy AvKaoviay Kal Tas THs Ppvylas méAes KaTadaBdy, 
kaxecOey ryy 'Agiay émoxepduevos, Elta, Tyy Maxedoviay, Kowvds 
iv Tis olxoupévns bddoKnados (Pair. Gr., ed. Migne, xl., Hom. t). 
The traditional confusion of the Syrian with the Pisidian 
Antioch does not justify Zahn (Zi#2. 1136) in setting this 
evidence aside as a mere false inference. ‘The passage proves 
that Asterius, interpreted ‘ the Galatic region’ tay Tadarichy 

pay) of Acts 1823 as Lycaonia (against the N. Galatian hypo- 
thesis) 5 but it also proves that he took @pvyiay to si, ay the 
country between the Galatic region and Asia (using the latter 
term in the narrower Byzantine sense). A_ possible re- 
joinder might be based upon the words ‘confirming all the 
disciples,’ in Acts 1823—that, on the poe expressed 
above, there could not have ‘been any ‘disciples’ in Asian 
Phrygia at the time of Paul’s passage through that region. Yet 
we must grant the probability of the expansion af the teaching 
from the Christian centres in Galatian Phrygia and Lycaonia, 
even as from Ephesus in Asia at a later date. Paul’s work would 
he wrongly conceived as that of a pioneer simply. w, j. W. 


II, Casefor North Galatian Theory. 


The following paragraphs are devoted to a statement 
of the reasons which in the view of the writer compel 
adoption of the North Galatian theory. 

i. Genera2 case for North Galatian theory.—It may 
perhaps conduce to a dispassionate consideration of 

these if it is pointed out at once that the 

8. North question is, after all, not one of first-rate 

Gisore2 moment. How comparatively subor- 

Cory: dinate in importance it is is illustrated 
general Cage. even in the strange way in which it has 
severed allies and united opponents.? 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
establishment of the South Galatian theory would mean 
the vindication of the thorough credibility of the whole 

1 So also Zahn (£7, 113s) rightly protests against the in- 
variable but unjustifiable assumption that Bithynia was Paul’s 

‘oal from the moment that Asia was closed against him. ‘ Der 

bsicht aher, nach B. vorzudringen, wird erst in dem Moment 
gedacht, wo P. nahe an der Grenze B, und zngleich an einem 
Punkt stand, wo eine andere Strasse nach Mysien abgme 

2 Thus we find conservative theologians like and 
Zéckler ranged on Opposite sides, and similarly critical writers 
like Hansrath and Lipsius—Zahn and Hausrath supporting 
the South, and Zéckler and Lipsius the North Galatian theory. 
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of Acts, or 'that to prove the North Galatian theory 
would be to discredit the book entirely. Only a few 
sections of Acts are involved. Therest of the book has 
to be tried by other tests (ACTS, §§ 2 4-7 12-14; cpalso 
such articles as APOLLOS, BARJESUS, CORNELIUS, 
CHRISTIAN, COMMUNITY, COUNCIL, SIMON MAGUS, 
THEUDAS). Nor can acceptance of the North Galatian 
theory be said to cast a reflection on the author of 
Acts that is excessively grave. He has not stated 
what is untrue; he has simply omitted to mention a 
subject at its proper place and touched upon it very 
slightly when he mentions it later— the subject, namely, 
of the founding of the Galatian churches. Much more 
serious (to confine ourselves to Galatia) is a shortcoming 
of a different kind— his total failure, namely, to mention 
another matter of which we learn from the epistle to 
the Galatians. The appearance of the Judaizers, their 
baleful influence, and Paul's polemic against them con- 
stitute one of the most important chapters in the history 
of early Christianity, and yet Acts does not mention 
them at all. Still this charge does not depend on the 
acceptance of the North Galatian theory; it is quite 
as serious from the point of view of the other. It is 
unnecessary, however, to anticipate here what will have 
to be said later (see $19); we proceed accordingly to 
lay down a general basis for the discussion of the 
question which ought to be treated as purely historical. 

It is established beyond dispute that in Paul's time 
the districts in which are situated Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Antiochia Pisidia—z.e., the cities visited 
by him on what is usually called his first missionary 
journey (Acts 13 f.}—belonged to Galatia Provincia 
(see above, § 3), and that in official usage the word 
Galatia also included them.? 


Derhe and Lystra lay in that part of Lycaonia which had been 
added to the province of Galatia: Iconiymand Antioch in the 
portion of Phrygia2 which then belonged’ to the same province. 


Thus it becomes in a general way not impossible that 
the epistle to the Galatians may have been addressed to 
the churches of South or New Galatia. 

ii, Any-churches 72 North Galatia ?—The possibility 
would be changed into certitude if Paul had founded 
no churches at all in: North Galatia. In that case Acts 
166 1823, the only places in Acts where mention is 
made of Galatia, would have to be understood of South 
Galatia, for churches in Galatia are presupposed in 1823 
at least. 

Ramsay, the most recent and most cautious advocate 
of this theory in Great Britain, at the outset, and even 

down to p. 77 f/f. of the 3rd ed. of his 
9. Acts 166 Church, fades the ‘cities ' traversed 

182, refer by Paul and Silas according to Acts 164 

to Soush with the four we have mentioned — Derbe 

Galatia? and Lystra (already visited in 161, 
Iconium (incidentally mentioned in 162), and Antioch 
(last named in 1421), On this view he explained the 
«And they went through’ (d:4\@or d€) of 166 as ‘ geo- 
graphical recapitulation of the journey’ through the 





1 See especially Pliny, 4M v. 42146 7; Ptol. v. 4114 5 also 
Pliny, WN v. 27953 Tac, Ann. 1335 156, cp Hist.'29; cp 
Ramsay in $2. 6262, et eccles. 421-39, and ExZ., ‘984, p. 1290 
= Historical Commentary on Galatians, 318-320 (chap. 2. 

2 At that time Iconium belonged, more strictly, to Lycaonia. 
Acts 146, however, seems to represent Lycaonia as being first 
entered on the way from Iconium to Lystra. Ramsay, there- 
fore (Church, chap. 2.5), assumes that theauthor is here following 
the ancient popular usage in accordance with which Iconium 
belonged to Phrygia; so in Xenophon (Anab.i. 219) and even 
down to the second century A.p. According to Ramsay (chap. 
23), Antioch in Paul's time belonged to Phrygia, and ought to 
have been called 'on the side of Pisidia' ( wpi¢ TWeer8lg), to 
distinguish it from a city of the same name on the Meander, on 
the border of Phrygia and Caria. From this, he considers,came 
the abbreviation (Acts 1314) ‘ Pisidian Antioch’ (Avridxea 7 
TI.avdéa), whilst at_a later date the conception Pisidia was so 
far extended that it ,included Antioch, and the reading of D, 
‘Antioch of Pisidia (Avridyera ris TluoiSéas), came to he 
appropriate. The non-Galatian portion of Lycaonia constituted 

@ kingdom of king Antiochus; the non-Galatian portion of 
Phrygia belonged to the province of Asia. 
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second pair of these four cities, Iconium and Antioch — 
that is to say, through Galatian Phrygia. 

On the other hand, in an appendix to the same book, p. xiit, 
he finds in 164% only the Lycaonian-Galatian churches, Derbe 
and Lystra named in 161 together with the Syrian and Cilician, 
mentioned ‘in 1541, and ndlonger says of 16 6 that it recapitulates 
the journey, but that the journey ‘is resumed from Lystra ‘— 
as from the last point which, according to the narrative, Paul 
and Silas had reached. In agreement with this, in St, Paw, 
chap. 8 1 (180 4), he expressly controverts the interpretation of 
162 according to which Paul had already reached Iconium by 
way of Lystra. 


In both views of the matter, however, Ramsay takes 
‘the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ (ry @pvylay Kat 
Tadarixhy x.) to mean the regio—i.e., the portion of the 
province which by its ancient popular name is Phrygian, 
but by its new official designation is Galatian. Thus he 
takes 'and’ (xal}as=sive, and ‘ Phrygia’ as adjectival, 
just as ‘Galatic’ is. In 1823, according to Church(*), 
chap. 5,n. 1 (p. go), ‘the same territory’ is intended 
as in 166; all that we have is a ‘variation in form' 
(or 'in order')—'the Galatic region and Phrygia' 
(r. Tadarcchy x. cat Ppuyiay)—and this is ‘ correct and 
excellent, if ‘‘ Phrygia’’ here is a noun.' 

For further elucidation Ramsay refers to p. 93. 
There, however, we find him expressing another view, 
namely, that in 1823 are included not only Iconium 
and Antioch but also Derbe and Lystra. ‘If the writer 
wished to carry out this complicated phraseology he 
would have had to say : Lycaono-Galatic and Phrygo- 
Galatic. He avoids the difficulty by using the simple 
phrase : the Galatic country.' ‘The Galatic region ' 
thus, according to Ramsay, here inoludes the Lycaonian 
and the Phrygian portion of the province of Galatia. 
This is implied, also, in the expression immediately 
following the words quoted above : ‘after traversing 
which, Paul would reach Asian Phrygia.' On this view, 
accordingly, 'Phrygia' in 1823 denotes, not (as in 166) 
the portion of Phrygia belonging to the province of 
Galatia, but that which belonged to the province of Asia. 

In the appendix (p, xiit) Ramsay expresses a third view 
—that in 1823 'Galatic region’ is only ‘ Lycaonia 
Galatica, whilst ‘‘ Phrygia" is Phrygia Galatica.'} 

Further, as regards the prohibition to preach in Asia 
—z.é, according to Ramsay, in the province of Asia— 
Ramsay's former view (CAurch®), 75; also app. p. xiit) 
was that Paul had already received it in Antiochia 
Pisidia. In the Expos.,'95@, p. 392, and in Church, 
75, however, he maintains that it came to hini only 
after he had already entered the province of Asia. In 
either view, however, this ' being prevented’ (xwAvOévres) 
comes in point of time after ‘they went through’ (efA- 
Gov)—what Ramsay holds to be linguistically possible 
(d:HAOov KwrvOdvres=SiArOov Kal éexwAVOnoav = dted- 
Odvres ExwrUOnouv ; Church, chap. 4 ad fn., p. 89 in 
3rd and 4th editions, in 4th ed. also 485 fi; SA 
Paul, chap. 94, n. 2). At the same time, he declares 
(Zxpos, ‘95a, p. 393, n. 1; Church, 486) his South 
Galatian theory to be ‘perfectly consistent with taking 
xwAvévres ['* being prevented "] as giving the reason 
for 6¢#AGov [‘* went through"}.’ It is hard to perceive 
how this can be ; but, in any case, as has been noted 
above (§ 7), Ramsay has changed his position, inas- 
much as now (S#, Paul, ch. 91[p. 195 f.]}, along with 
Lightfoot (Bidi. Ess, 237 f.), he follows the ‘ inferior 
manuscripts' (reading 'And having traversed , . . 
having been forbidden . . . having come over against 
Mysia, they attempted, etc,'; similarly AV 5; dceAOébvres 
dé. . . KwAuOdvres . . . EObyTes Kara Thy Muciav 
trelpagov, etc.). This reading of TR ‘suits the South 
Galatian theory admirably'; but the reason he gives 
for preferring it is purely subjective (see above, col. 


1 Similarly $4 Paul, chap. 546 (pp. 104, 111,4.); Stud, 261, et 
rceles. 456; Church(4), 482 4 and go*, whilst’ p. 93, word for 
word agreeing with Ckwrch\3}, follows the second view. And 
nz, Paul, chap: 94,n 1(p. 210 f) 3 Stud. 202. ef eccles. Le. 5 
Churchi4), 90% 483; Gad. introd., § 19, p. 209, he holds ‘PArygia’ 
‘Sovylav) in 1823 to be an adjective. See below, § 13. He 
as not changed his view of 166. 
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1595, n. 3). Considerations of this kind do not admit 
of argument; but it may be said that the MSS HLP 
which support the reading have no weight. 
With regard to the correct reading ‘they went through, 
» « « being prevented’ (de¢fA@ov , . . KwAvOévres), it 
10 : has to be maintained that the participle 
: 1 ty 


® must contain, if not something ante- 
North Walatia, cedent to ‘thev went’ (O:AdGor), at 


least something synchronous with it, in nocase a thing 
subsequent to it, if all the rules of grammar and all 


sure understanding of language are not to be given up. 

Synchronism is what is denoted by the aorist participle (for 
example) in 124, where it precedes the verb, and in 17 26, where 
it follows its 2335 and even 25 13 must be similarly taken if 
the text is to be acceptéd (WH conjecture some primitive 
error, and prefer with cursives, Vg., etc., the fut. domagéuevac). 
In 166, however ‘being prevented’ (kwAvOérres) could be con; 
ceived to refer’to something syne ronous with ‘they went 
GcAAGov) only if Asia Agta} could be taken to denote the same 
country as ‘the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ ( Spvyla Kat 
Tadarcxh xopa). In point of fact, however, only Phrygia 
can be taken to mean ,a portion of Asia, and that only in one 
case—viz., When ‘Asia is understood as meaning the entire 
province of that name; yet Galatia, whether taken as desig- 
nating a district of country or as the name of a province, 1s 
in any case distinct from Asia. 


Thus ‘being prevented’ (kwAvféyres} must be held 
to have been antecedent to ‘they went’ (d<#\Oor), 
Again, aS Ramsay himself assumes, the prohibition 
to preach in Asia cannot naturally be supposed to 
have been made until Paul had entered Asia, or (at 
least) was on the point of doing so. From Lystra, 
where we left him (162[-s]), it is impossible to pass 
directly into Asia (the nearest portion of which would 
be Asian Phrygia); Asia could be entered only after 
traversing Galatian Phrygia (Iconium and Autioch). 
This region, accordingly, must have been passed 
through before the occurrence of the ‘ preventing’ 
(xwAvecPat}. Now, if a journey through this same 
Galatian Phrygia (as Ramsay understands the geo- 
graphical name) is indicated in the text as having 
Jollowed the preventing,’ the journey in question can 
only have consisted in a renewed visit to the churches 
which had just been left. If this were what the author 
really meant, he would expose himself to a charge of 
very great carelessness for not having been more ex- 
plicit 5 but if he did not know that areturn was involved, 
an accusation of geographical confusion would become 
inevitable. Moreover, it would be contrary to the 
whole practice of Paul (see ag., 167 f.), because he 
had been prohibited from preaching in a given district, 
to give up all search for a new field for his activities, 
and consent to have his mission brought to a stand in 
a country which he had just left as being already suffi- 
ciently provided for.? 

Thus, we must take ‘the Phrygia(n) and Galaticregion’ 
(rhv Ppvylav cat Tadarichy xodpayv) to mean something 


1 So also in Gal.319, where Ramsay (Zx#., ’984, p. 333 4 = 
Gal. 381 [ch. 38]} wrongly takes 8tareyels du ayyddwv, § oo ed 
through angels,’ as something following 6 yépos mpoceré6n— 
“the law was added’ —in point of time. e 

2 This improbable supposition seems to be the inevitable 
result even of the attempt made above in § 7. If the pro- 
hibition to preach in Asia (Acts 166) constitutes the reason, 
not for the journey of Paul and Silasthrough the Galatian 
portion of Phrygia (and thus through Iconium and Antiochia 

isidia), but for a fact which the reader is left to infer from 
the explanation given, viz., that ‘they confined themselves to 
this region,’ then they must either have remained in Antioch, 
which according to § 7 they had already reached, or they 
must have retraced their steps. Moreover we fail to find 
that any such additional fact is suggested by the simple 
statement ‘And ney went through,’ etc. (d:4A@ov 88, «.7.A.), 
or that when supplied it harmonises with the subsequent 
context. According to v. 7 Paul and Silas did not confine 
themselves to the Phrygo-Galatian territory, but advanced 
farther to the N. Thys in very deed we have a ‘hiatus’;— 
not, however, between they went through’ (8#A@ov, v. 6) and 
‘ [Then] they went’ (éA@évres, Vv. 7), two expressions which, on 
the view we are about to develop, hang excellently well to- 
gether, but between the applied) notion that Paul and Silas 
were restricted to Phrygo-Galatia, and the actual continued 
journey to the N. (€A@6v7es, etc.). The ‘hiatus’ is obviated as 
soon, as the supplementis taken away. 
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alse than Galatian Phrygia (or otherwise Galatian 
uycaonia), In that case, however, the only remaining 
tlternative is to take ‘ Galatic region’ as meaning Old 
Jalatia. ‘Phrygia’ can then be that portion of Galatian 
?hrygia which—if we assume the prohibition to preach 
n Asia to have been received in Galatian Phrygia— 
?aul and Silas had not yet traversed, but had to tra- 
verse in order to reach North Galatia: or it can be 
Asian Phrygia, if they thought they could reach North 
3alatia by this route more easily, or if they had already 
entered Asian Phrygia before the prohibition came. 
That this last is what had actually occurred is nuw 
issumed, as already mentioned, by Ramsay himself; 
und that it was only the preaching in Asia that was 
nterdicted, not the travelling through it, is excellently 
ugued. by himself from the fact that in 167, at Bithynia, 
nention of the prohibition to travel through it is ¢x- 
oressly added. 

It is objected that North Galatia is very difficult of 
uccess to travellers. Broadly, however. this cannot be 

, granted if we look at the roads 
L1. Paul's route which are shown in Ranisay’s own 
Galatia’ map.’ That Judaizers in particular 
were able to find their way thither 
sasily enough is shown by the fact that Jewish 
james occur in aS many as five inscriptions of 
Qld [North] Galatia (C/G 34045 4074 4083 4og23; add 
yo87 with Ramsay, Ga/., introd., § 15, p. 169, and 
REJ 1077 [’85]). The only point for consideration 
is aS to whether Paul and Silas could have found a 
tolerable route into North Galatia from their last halt- 
ing-place before 166. If, as Ramsay will have it, this 
halting=place was Antiochia Pisidia, the direct route 
northwards lay over the Sultaén Dagh. If this range 
could not be crossed, it was possible to .go round it, 
gither eastward through Galatian Phrygia or westward 
through Asian Phrygia. The only remaining geographi- 
cal difficulty is as to how they could subsequently get 
out of North Galatia kara Thy Mvotar (167). Whether 
we take this to mean ‘over against Mysia’ (cp 277), or 
‘in the neighbourhood of Mysia,’ is immaterial; in 
either case, a point is intended from which it would be 
possible to go to Bithynia also. Such a point is best 
found in Asian Phrygia. 

Although North Galatia is the last region mentioned as tra- 
versed before 1 67, we are not Pecelnced from supposing that, after 
passing through some part of Phrygia into North Galatia, Paul 
and Silas actually made their way from North Galatia into the 
northern part of Asian Phrygia. Ramsay assumes that the 


journey from 166 to 167 must have been due N. through Asian 
hrygia. Thus, North Galatia would be excluded because 
not named. This assumption, however, is not compelled by the 
text. Even on Ramsay's interpretation of 166 as referring to 
Galatian Phrygia, the journey through one district is omitted in 
Acts—that, namely, through Asian Phrygia—unless ‘being pre; 
vented ’ (cwAv@évres) is to be taken as subsequent to ‘ they went 

(SHAGov). At this point, in fact, the narrative is curt ; and 
assuredly it admits of being filled up in the senseindicated above 
quite as readily as in that advocated by Ramsay. 

In 1823 the text is explicit in favour of the assumption 
that Paul’s route was directed to North Galatia and lay 
through Cappadocia, in other words, somewhat as 
follows :—-vig Arabissos, Kokussos, Arasaxa, Matiane, 
Archelais, Parnassos, and then Ancyra, Germa, 
Pessinus. 

Had Paul gone through Cilicia to South Galatia, he would 
certainly have strengthened the Cilician churchesalso ; and this 
would have been mentioned, as in 1541, all the more because in 
1823 stress is laid upon ‘in order’ (ka@eéHs), That is further a 
reason why we should not think of this third journey (if North 








1 The only route by which Ephesus, it may be remarked, can 
be reached from Ancyra, the capital of Old [North] Galatia. is a 
circuitous route, leading first to the north-westward almost as 
far as to the Black Sea (crossing the river Sangarius, NE of 
Nica in Bithynia) and then turning southward to Kotiaion ; 
and yet (Ramsay, £.rA., 98a, p. 413=Gal. 254 [chap. 6]) between 
the two cities there was such ‘abundant (or ‘easy’) com- 
munication’ as ‘ leaves it,” in Ramsay’s opinion ‘ unexplained 
why Paul’s news [of the Galatians’ change of attitude referred 
to in Gal.1¢6]} was so sudden and so completely disastrous,’ even 
if one ‘places Galatians as early as possible in the Ephesian 
residence’ of Paul. 
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Galatia is regarded as its Boal) as having, nevertheless, been 
taken (as the second had n) through Cilicia and South 
Galatia (cp § 17). In that case, moreover, the idea conveyed 
by ‘ Galatic region * (TaAartx xa) would become unclear. 

According to what has just been said, the Phrygia of 
1823 will be not the Galatian but the Asian Phrygia, 
as the route from N. Galatia to Ephesus (191) lay 
through the latter, not through the former (see above, 
§ 11, note, and§ 7,end). In 166 also we must under- 
stand the Asian Phrygia, not the Galatian, a question 
which up to this point of the enquiry has been left open 
(cp, further, § 15, end). The successive journeys, 
then, are to be figured thus : according to 166, Paul 
had already come from South Galatia westwards 
as far as to Asia (for what we are to understand, 
more exactly, by this, see below, §§ 14f), or at 
least to the neighbourhood of Asia; then, in con- 
sequence of the prohibition to preach there, he directed 
his steps in a north-easterly direction, and reached 
North [Old] Galatia through Asian Phrygia. 

If it be felt, with Ramsay, that North Galatia had too unim- 
portant a place in the movement of the world to deserve to he 
chosen by Paul as a mission field, it always remains open to us 
to sia ad his objective to have been East Bithynia, that he 
tarried in North Galatia on the way only on account of illness, 
and that as soon as he had recovered sufficiently he made for 
West Bithynia. 

According to 1823, on the other hand, if we do not 
neglect the changed order of the words, he travelled 
from the E. through Cappadocia into North Galatia in 
the first instance, and afterwards into Asian Phrygia 
and thence to Ephesus. 

Linguistically also the North Galatian theory thus 
offers three great advantages. First. it enables us to 

36 Tings ene Cc ee oe 
advantages of < ' Batt Pepi nope ee pa! 
North Galatian °° ae uaa (Bpuyla) ; pe 
theory. according to Ramsay’s second view 
. (referred to above; see § 9), both 
expressions and, according to his third view, ‘ Galatic 
region,’ have to be taken in 1823 in a sense different 
from that which they bear in 166. Secondly, it does 
justice to the changed order in which the words occur, 
which Ramsay certainly does not. Lastly, on this 
view the association of the two geographical names 
becomes correct, whilst in 1823 alike according to the 
second and according to the third view of Ramsay, we 
have the anomaly that the first member of the pair is 
designated by the name of the province of which it 
forms a part, whilst the second is designated by its 
own special name without any indication of the province 
to which it belongs. 

On Ramsay's second interpretation, according to which the 
two districts belong to separate provinces, uniformity would 
have demanded that both provinces should be named—the 
Galatic and the Asian region (though, indeed, this would not 
tell which region of each of the provinces is intended). The 
confusion of the text of Acts 1823 would be the more incredible 
because the second member would denote the Phrygian region 
without more_precise designation, whilst the first member also 
contains, as Ramsay holds, a Phrygian region—namely, that 
belonging to the province of Galatia. 

According to Ramsay's third view both members belong to the 
same province—Galatia. On that hypothesis it becomes all the 
more inconceivable that the first member (Galatian Tyeaoniay 
should be called simply 'the Galatian region,' as if the secon 

Galatian Phrygia) were not equally a Galatian region. As on 

amsay's second view we should have expected to read ‘the 
Galatian and the Asian region,' so, on his third, uniformity 
would demand 'the Lycaonian and the Phrygian region’ 
(supply, ‘of the province of Galatia’). 

Ramsay now says (Sé¢. Paul, chap. 546) that in 
Lycaonia 'Galatic region’ (Tadarixh ywpa) without 
qualification was a current expression used to distin- 
guish the Galatian Lycaonia from that region of 
Lycaonia which belonged to king Antiochus. If this 
be so, we have in this member of the phrase not an 
official but a quite local expression. How, then, could 
any writer have coupled with this as a second member, 
by the use of a common article, another expression 
which has no local usage to justify it? 

Who could be expected to understand even this second 
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expression correctly? According to Ramsay—Si. Paw/ repre- 
sents his third view—only Galatian Phrygia is intended; but 
the author says Phrygia’ without qualification. Moreover, 
who could he expected to understand the first expression? In 
Phrygia also one could equally well use the phrase ‘Galatic 
region’ (TaAarcxy xpa), without qualification, to distinguish. 
Galatian Phrygia from Asian Phrygia. In fact Ramsay himself 
(Church, 4827.) adds :'When persons at)a distance dis- 
tinguished the two parts [viz., of Lycaonia], they of course syb- 
stituted [* Lycaonia'] Aveaovia for ['region *] ywpa, cee 
them as HP betibap Antiochiana and Lycaonia Calatic "This is 
exactly what the author of Acts does not do. 


In a word, we have here three pieces of carelessness 
which Ramsay ought not to have attributed to an 
author whom he ranks as a historian with Thucydides 
(Sé. Paul, p. 3 f.). On the North Galatian theory the 
meaning of ‘Galatic region’ (T'aAarcn xwpa) is clear 
without any knowledge of local phraseology. 

Ramsay (Church,79-81, got, Exp., '986, pp. 126-128 
=Gal, 314-316 [chap. 23]} maintains that for North 

. Galatia the form ‘ Galatia’ (Tadaria) is 

of "Tadorueh always used, and urges he bee 
form ‘ Galatic” as proving that a region 

dpa.’ added to Galatia only at a later date is 
intended. As an analogy he cites Pontus Galaticus. 
In this case, however, the indication that the district 
did not originally belong to Galatia lies not in the 
adjective but in the substantive (Pontus) and the 
case will not be changed even if, for the sake of 
brevity, the substantive is dropped, for the reader 
would still have supplied the word Pontus. The 
substantive ‘region’ (xwpa), also, Ramsay considers 
to be against the interpretation 'Old Galatian,' and 
to point to a new district recently added; and the 
position is supported (Church\4), 483) by the newly- 
adopted rendering of ' Phrygia’ (@pvyia) in 1823 as 
an adjective, inasmuch as hereby, besides the Ly- 
caonian, the Phrygian district which had been newly 
added to Galatia is designated as 'region' (xwpa). 
But in Mk.1s ‘the Judza region’ (# Iovdala, xwpa) is 
quite the same as ‘Judza' (# ’Tovdafa) in the parallel 
Mt. 35. In truth, it is quite arbitrary to assume, as 
Ramsay does, that region (yépa) must necessarily be 
the Greek equivalent for vegée in the sense of an officially 
delimited division of a province. If ‘ region" (y@pa) ina 
non-official sense means simply ‘ district,’ then ‘ Galatic 
region’ ('aartxh x@pa) will naturally mean the district 
inhabited by Galatians properly so-called—Le., ‘ Old’ 
[North] Galatia. Nor would this meaning be exrluded 
evenif ‘region’ (dpe) were to be takenintheofficial sense. 

There is, however, absolutely nothing remarkable in 
the author's employment of the non-official language. 
He does it, for example, also in Lk.28 826 1513-15 
1912 Acts 1039 2620 (cp Jn. 1154). In so doing he 
follows the usage of the LXX (4% x@pa réy Xadbalwy, 
Gen. 1128 31 Neh. 97; réy ’Acoupiav, Is.2713 : rav 
"Tovdaiwy, Is.1917; iv yxw®pa Alyurriwy, Is. 1919; 
Alyérrov, Is.1920; es yiv Zyelp els xdpay "Hdwp, 
Gen. 323[4] [xwpa thus=yi : just as in 1] 283: yR 
and xw&pa are parallel]). This use of language de- 
prives of all force Ramsay's question (#x., '986, p. 126 
= Gad, 314 [ch. 23]) : ‘Why should Luke alone employ 
everywhere a different name for the country, diverging 
from the universal usage of Greek and Latin writers, 
and also fromhis master Paul?’ Lk.’s use of ‘region’ 
(xpa) shows that he is employing not (ina strict sense) 
a name but a periphrasis as in Acts 1039 2620 (xwpa Tis 
‘Tovdalas). Perhaps the purpose of the periphrasis is 
to suggest the participation of the inhabitants in the 
events recorded (cp col. 1604, n. 3). It may even be 
conjectured that Lk. uses 'region' (xwpa) in the non- 
official sense in all the other passages also (Acts1849 
[as in Lk, 1514], Acts 1220 Lk. 81), perhaps also in Acts 
81, although the plural {y@pac) can also mean the 
country districts as contrasted with the town, as in Lk. 
2121. As for the divergence from the practice of 
Paul in particular, since that apostle would certainly 
have found such a periphrasis inappropriate in passages 
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so formal as Gal, le 1 Cor.16: (2 Tim. 410), we are 
unable to find in these few passages any proof that he 
never expressed himself otherwise. On the other hand, 
we cannot share Ramsay’s presupposition that the 
author of Acts was a companion of Paul and painfully 
followed his manner of expressing himself except in 
cases where he could follow a usage that had a Greek 
rather than a Roman flavour (see next col., note 2, end). 

Ramsay insists that, on account of the common 
article, the words ‘ the Phrygia(n) and Galatic region’ 

(riv Bpvylay cat Tadrarichy ywpav) 

obit And Gone in 166 must denote a single territory, 

ATUCl®. hich must thus have lain in South 

Galatia. This cannot be conceded, if only because 

‘and’ {cai} in the sense of ‘or’ (séve) can never be 
the rule, but only at most a rare exception.’ 

Ramsay himself has withdrawn this contention by his further 
elaboration of his argument in the Axfos., ’956, pp. 26-40. 
There he says rightly, that the writer of Acts regards two 
substantives, when he takes them together under one article, 
as a unity only in a certain sense—namely,asa pair. He denies 
the applicability of this rule to 166 not because in this passage 
we are dealing with adjectives,’ not substantives, but only 
because the two, if regarded as different countries, would belong 
to different provinces (‘Phrygia’ [@pvyia], he says rightly, on 
this view — that is, on the North Galatian theory— must be the 
part pertaining to the province of Asia), and because, accordingly, 
preaching bad been prohibited in Phrygia but not in Galatia, 

Even if this distinction had to be made, there was 
nothing in it to prevent the writer, in so summary a 
narrative, from including both districts under one 
article. To do so became still easier as he employed 
the common substantive ‘region,’ x@pa (it is best, with 
Ramsay, to take ‘ Phrygia’ [Ppuyia] in 166, as well as 
in 1823, as an adjective).® 

Apart from this, there is another answer to Ramsay’s 
objection. If by Phrygia (following one of the two 
possibilities mentioned above, § 10, end) we are to 
wnderstand the remaining portion of Galatian Phrygia 
which Paul and Silas had still to traverse before enter- 
ing North Galatia, the prohibition to preach applies to 
this just as little as to the ‘ Galatic region’ (Tadarixh 
xapa). Or, if Asian Phrygia is intended—the con- 
clusion come to under § rr—and by Asia not the entire 
province of Asia but only ‘in the popular sense’ ‘ the 
4Egean coast lands’ without Phrygia (§ 15; cp Ramsay, 
Church, chap.82}, the prohibition to preach applies 
to Phrygia as little as to the ‘ Galatic region’ and the 
two quite accurately constitute a pair. 

It would not, it is true, be permissible to take ‘ Asia’ 
in this popular sense if the view held by Ramsay — 
+, formerly at least (Church.82)—were cor- 

15. one rect : the view, namely, that the narrative 

ia nk of Paul’s travels — all of them, not merely 
strict In LK. the «we! portions — under Paul’s influence 
invariably uses the geographical expressions that were 
capable of more than one meaning in the official Roman 
sense, and that Luke, the author of the narrative, is 
distinguished by this from the usage of Acts elsewhere, 
which in 29 f. (where Phrygia is mentioned along with 

1 Ramsay even supports this rendering (S#. Paul, ch. 94, n. 7, 
p. 210 f) by Acts 139—‘ Saul, who also [is] Paul, —Zadros 6 kat 
UlaidAos—as if ‘also’ and ‘or’ were the same fc Winer’s 
Gramot.8) § 18, n. 64 in Moulton’s translation of tho carlicr 
edition, 133). Hardly less hold is the rule which he lays down 
in $4 Paué, 2c. : ‘when a list is given in Greek, the items of 
which are designated by adjectives with the same noun, 
the repular order is ta use the noun with the first 
alone’: andin Churchi4}, 486: ‘ when two separate things, desig- 
nated hy the same noun accompanied by different adjectives, 
are coupled together, the proper order is to express the noun 
with the first adjective and to leave it to be understood with the 
second,’ He has himself found it necessary to recognise excep- 
tions in Straho (Church(4), 486t). 

2 Ramsay (£xZos., '956, pp. 29-33) does not venture to allege 
that in Acts two districts can be grouped under a common 
article only when they are politically connected; he is con- 
strained to add that this may happen also if they constitute a 
unity for the purpose of the mission. Even this, however, 
hardly holds good in 153, and certainly not in 1921 or in—what 
he himself recognises as an exception—-275, 

3 Ramgay is mistaken in supposing that the adiectival char- 
acter of Phrygia’ @pvyéa) is an argument against the North 
Galatian theory. 
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Asia), and perhaps also in 69, follows the popular use. 
Even at this earlier date, however, Ramsay found himself 
forced to concede that, in the case of Iconium, Lk. 
follows the popular usage (see above, col. 1597, n. 2). 
As Ramsay now completely identifies the author of the 
entire book of Acts with the author of the journey- 
narrative (S¢. Paul, ch. 171), he is all the less justified in 
attributing to the latter in 166a conception of ‘Asia’ 
different from that in 29.4 Moreover, the critical view 
of Acts regards both passages as due to the author of 
the complete work, the ‘we’ source not beginning till 
169. Thus that ‘Asia’ is used in the popular sense in 
166 becomes probable, because it is so used undoubtedly 
in 29 and the remaining passages in Acts admit of 
either interpretation.* 

Here, then, we can now say still more precisely than 
in § 11 that Paul, proceeding from South Galatia 
(Lystra, etc. 16x-5) westwards, had already reached 
Asia (in the narrower sense) or at least its neighbour- 
hood (1666); that, on account of the prohibition to 
preach there, he directed his steps (1662) towards the 
NE., and founded, first, in Asian Phrygia, those 
churches which we find him visiting anew in 1823, and 
afterwards those in North Galatia. As for the word 
Phrygia, it must unquestionably be used in the popular 
sense, for the word has no different official sense what- 
ever. The word thus includes in point of language the 
whole of the former territory of Phrygia, and it is only 
as a matter of fact that the meaning is limited to the 
Asian portion (see above, § 11). 

Apart, however, from the question whether Lk. ad- 

1 hered exactly to the usage of Paul, 
16. Or in Paul. it is quite unpermissible to say of 
Paul that he invariably confined himself to the official 
usage.4 


1 Ramsay believes it possible from his point of view to main- 
tain so much at least—that Luke, as long as he was under the 
influence of Paul, and thus while he was writing out his memoirs 
of the journey, followed the official usage, and only afterwards 
adopted the Popular. Such a change would in itself be remark- 
able enough. oreover, see § 16, 

2 See the enumeration of them given elsewhere (Asia, col. 339 
end, col. 340 end). In Stud. 676¢. et eccles. (443-46) Ramsay 
withdraws his concession of a popular use of the word Asia ina 
sense less extended than as denoting the province, because other 
writers of the same period use ‘Asia‘ only of the entire quarter 
of the globe if not of the province. But an author who, as in 
Acts29f, names Phrygia alongside of Asia unquestionably 
does employ ‘Asia’ in a narrower sense than as denoting the 
province of this name; and the fact remains, even if this usage 
is not followed by other writers. Against the restriction of the 
meaning to Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and smaller districts —in 
short, the Egean coast lands— Ramsay, Stud 8262. 430/, 
urges that it did not come in till after the division of the province 
in 295 A.D. The point, however, is not whether exactly these 
districts are what is meant, but merely that Phrygia is not 
included along with them. On Ramsay’s own showing 
(Church, chap. 82) this was soalso when the province of Asia was 
constituted in x33 B.c. 5 and the narrower use of ‘Asia’ (without 
Phrygia), which unquestionably occurs in Acts29, may be a 
survival from that time. As for the name Galatia, the fact 
of its not occurring in Acts Be might seem to make against its 
being used in Acts in the official sense. The objection would 
apply with double force on Ramsay’s assumption that when 
Luke mentions a certain district in which Paul proposes to 
make a missionary tour, he always names it by its comprehensive 
and officialname before particularising (2x. ,’956, 35-40). The 
assumption, however, cannot be maintained. Ramsay himself 
in one place (Sz. Paul, ch. 51, p. 91) limits the assumption b 
the insertion of the word ‘usually,’ but he afterwards (#0. 
ch, 91, p 196) leaves it unqualified (‘wherever’). Apart from 
the notices of entrances upon new missionary fields, Ramsay 
attributes the employment of the official phraseology to Luke 
in other places also (ch. 61, no. 3, p. 135 and ch. 114, p. 
353.7). On the other hand, in 4.74. ’984, p. 126=Gad. chap. 
23, p. 315, he accentuates the opposite he w : ‘it has been shown 
in page after page of my Si. Paul that Luke follows the Greek 
popular and colloquial usage, as it was current among the more 
educated half of society in the cities of the Egean land’ (cp. 
§ 13, end). 

8 We assume, with Ramsay, that in Acts166 and in other 
‘thoughnot, as Ramsay holds, in all) places in Acts the ‘ going 
through’ (Suépxeo@ar) was accompanied with missionary preach- 
ing. See AsIA, col. 340, n. 1. Compare also the conjecture 
regarding ’region (xp) above, § 13 (col. 1602. end). 

4 So Ramsay, Church, chap. 82, S¢. Paul, chap. 61, no. 3, 
p. 13543 2xp., 986, pp. 29.32 125 7 =Gal. chap. 14, pp. 275~ 
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The assertion may possibly hold good for 2 Cor. 119, if, as 
Ramsay (Zx#., '956, p. 38) tells us, Philippi did not belong to 
Macedonia in popular parlance, for 2 Cor.118/ certainly re- 
lates to the same events as Phil. 415.4 Besides this instance, 
there is yet one other—curiously enough, unnoticed by Ramsay 
—which favours his view. Galilee and Samaria became incor- 
porated with Jaze as a single territory under Roman rule— 
according to Josephus, Ant. xix, 92 A/ii. 116, after the 
death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts1223) in 44 a.p., but accord- 
ing to Tacitus (Av#. 1254) after the deposition of Ventidius 
Cumanus in 52..p. (Schiir. G/V' 1476, ET 2172). That the 
official name of this territory wes Joes we have evidence 
going as far hack as 69 a.p. (Tac. A/zsé,25). It can hardly he 
doubted, therefore, that the name had been already given to 
it in 44 a.p. (or 52 a.p.). If, now, we are at liberty to assume 
the existence of Christian churches in Galilee we may be sure 
that Paul did not intend to exclude them when he wrote 
1 Thess. 214 Gal. 122, As, nevertheless, he mentions only 
Judea, he appears to be following the official phraseology.t 

All the other passages adduced hy Ramsay, on the 
other hand, prove nothing. 

Judea is named by Paul in 2 Cor. 116, Rom. 1531 also 5 hut 
here only the narrower meaning need he understood. 

Where, apart from 2 Cor. 11g, he names Macedonia (1 Thess. 
17f. 410, 1 Cor. 165, 2 Cor. 116 213 7581, Rom. 1526, and 
also Phil. 4 15) the apostle may he using the word quite as well 
in its popular as in its officialsense. 

So also with the Syria and Cilicia of Gal.121, The order 
in which they are named here is not in accordance with that in 
Acts9301125 f, which brings Paul from Jerusalem first to 
Cilicia, and then to Syria. Ramsay seeks to remove the dis- 
crepancy hy showing that at that time Syria and Cilicia were 
united as a single province but had not received a common 
name. But should Paul ever have found it necessary to 
enumerate them in an order which was not that of his actual 
route, this necessity could only hare arisen from the existence 
of a fixed and unvarying usus dogwendi such as we have for 
example in the case of growiucia Bithynia et Pontus, Ramsay 
himself, however, has to confess that in the present instance he 
has not been able to find any proof of such a fixed usage. All 
that he can adduce is a collocation of three names (Z-xf., '986, 
p. 314 =Gal. ch. 14, p. 277 43 Sted. bibl. et eccl, 424) in 
accordance with which be designates the province on his own 
map in $4. Paul 'prorincia Syria et Cilicia et Phcenice’ ; hut 
this he takes so little seriously that in the same work (S54. Paul 
ch. 81, p. 181) he says ‘Cilicia was part of Syria.' But that 
Paul is thinking of Syria and Cilicia as a geographical unity is 
rendered positively improbable by his repetition of the article 
Cras Bunion Kat THs Kudckias).2 

here Paul then mentions Asia (1 Cor. 1619 2Cor. 18) and 
Achaia (x Thess. 17/4 2 Cor. lt 92 Ilro Rom. 1526), the 
popular sense is quite as possible as the official. Indeed, if it is 
accepted asa fact (so, for example, by Ramsay) that Paul made 
some converts to Christianity in Athens (Acts 1733), whilst yet 
we find himcalling the Corinthian Stephanas 1 Cor. 126 1615) his 
first convert in Achaia, he here uses Achaia in its popular sense, 
which, as Ramsay tells us (Z%/., '956, p. 38), did not include 
Athens (see ACHAIA). If Rom. 152g is assumed to be genuine 
and Tit. 312 to have reference to it, Paul here uses /2éyriczne 
in a wider sense, which includes the whole coast of Epirus as 
far as to Actium, where the Epirotic Nicopolis lay. Epirus 
never was part of Illyria. From 408.c. onwards they did not 
even touch each other; the southern border of Illyria was much 
farther N., passing through Scodra and Lissus on the Drilon. 
There are many other cities named Nicopolis, hut not one of 
them inany district visited, so far as we know, by Paul. Ramsay 
does not express himself upon 1 Cor. 1615 and Tit. 312 5 hut on 
the other hand he notes that in Rom. 1519 Paul uses the Roman 
form Illyricum' whilst the Greeks used /@/yrvikes only as an 
adjective, the substantive being J/Zyris (Exp., '986, p. 30=Gadl, 
chap. 14, p. 276). This, however, tells us nothing as to the 
sjeoxraphical denotation of the expression. Further (4-rA. and 














278, chap. 23, p. 3143 also Zahn (Ziad, im das NT, 511, n. 
4), who, however, although a supporter of the South Galatian 
theory, traverses every other contention of Ramsay's dealt with 
above in §§ 9-15 (so far as they are to he found in Church; Sz?, 
Paulhe had not yet seen). 

1 This of course will not hold good if we follow the chronology 
(based on Tacitus) adopted by O.Holtzmann(W7 iche Zetteesch. 
x28-130) and Harnack (Gesch. @, adtchr. Lit. ii, [=Chronol.} 
1 233-239), for in this case both epistles belong to a date earlier 
than the introduction of the official nomenclature. 

2 The omission of the second article, though adopted by 
Ramsay as the right reading, is supported only by x* among the 
uncials. 

3 Toa like category belongs Ramsay's assertion (Zx/., '986, 
Pp. 135=Gedé. chap, 25, p. 321) that Paul of set purpose calls the 
Philippians PAz/7ppéstoz (Phil. 415), which 'is the Greek repre- 
sentative of the Latin Philippensis, according to a rule familiar 
to archeologists . . » he avoids the Greek ethnic, which was 
®idAcrmevs or BiAvrmyvds. He would not address the inhabitants 
of a Roman colony by a Greek name, hut only by the Latin 
name written in Greek form. Elsewhere (/. ¢f Theol. Stud. 
¥116 [’g99]) he says still more definitely: 'the suffix-#ovos was 
only used in Greek to reproduce Latin names. But—does not 
Homer call the Ithacans “I@axjovor (Od, 225 and often)? Bihler 
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Gal.,as above) he lays emphasis on the point that in 2 Tim. 410 
Paul designates as Dalmatia the province which in Rom. 151g he 
had called 7¢7yzzon in agreement, he thinks, with the change in 
the name of Illyria which had actually happened in the closing 
years of the apostle's life, Dalmatia having previously denoted 
only the southern portion of that province. It is, however, a 
mere begging of the question to assume that the Dalmatia of 
2 Tim. 410 covers the same area as the Illyria of Rom. 1519. 
Dalmatia in Timothy could quite as easily mean that part of 
il}yria which in popular speech had retained its old name. 

Further, it is not legitimate to argue for Paul's adop- 
tion of the official phraseology from the fact that he 
nowhere employs geographical expressions which have 
only a popular but no official meaning ; before doing 
so, it would be necessary to produce passages in which 
Paul had occasion to use such expressions, and yet 
avoided doing so. Lastly, that Paul must have followed 
the official usage on account of the manner in which 
his missionary activity connected itself with the official 
capitals (2x. , '956. p. 35 f., and often) is a mere theory 
that proves nothing. 

Moreover, even if Paul did invariably follow the 
official practice, the conclusion so often based upon 
this——-viz., that Paul must by Galatia have meant South 
Galatia—would still be quite illegitimate. As if North 
Galatia did not equally belong to the province of 
Galatia! Thus, if we assume the word Galatia to he 
used in its official sense, it becomes only a possibility, 
not a necessity, that our epistle was addressed to South 
Galatians. 

In 1823 Paul 'stablishes @é/ the disciples." As there 
were disciples in South Galatia, it has been thought by 

some that we must interpret only in 
a 

disci ae this sense 'the Galatic region (zpy 
dis - of of Tararixiy xeéparv) traversed by him 
North G lati along with Phrygia, and that North 
MRWA, Galatia must be excluded. To escape 
the second necessity, some have assumed the course of 
the journey to have been as in 166—first through 
South Galatia and afterwards through North Galatia 
(against this see, further, § rz above). Neither assump- 
tion is at all compelled by the text. ‘AII' (wdvras} 
must be meant to be limited by the route stated to 
have been taken. One who travels through Galatia 
(and Phrygia) can stablish only the disciples whom he 
finds there —in other words, if South Galatia is meant, 
only the South Galatians —if North Galatia, only those 
of the N. The possibility of the existence of the 
latter is not excluded by the fact that there were 
disciples in South Galatia. ‘In order' (xaGeéfs) in 
like manner means only that Paul visited successively 
each church which lay on his route, not that he visited 

every place in Asia Minor where there were disciples. 

It may be the case that in wide districts of North 
Galatia nothing but Celtic was spoken, and _ that 

: travelling in the interior— especially 
aout for an invalid (Gal.413)—-was very 
Tourney, arduous. Lightfoot's assumption, 
however. that Paul carried his mission 
throughout the whole of 'North Galatia is as gratuitous 
as it is embarrassing. Ramsay's disinclination towards 
the North Galatian theory is in large measure due to 
the fact that he looks at it only in the form presented 
by Lightfoot. In reality, it is sufficient to suppose that 
during his illness, or during his convalescence, Paul 
founded a few churches, none of them very far apart, 
(Das griech. Secundirsuffix -ms 40 [Gétt., '58]), besides a 
large number of other adjectivesin this termination, has collected 
fifteen which are derived from proper names—among them 
names of various Greek places—in which a derivation from the 
Latin -ezs?s is quite improbable. “YBAyavos occurs in documents 
In Demosthenes, Axaaijovos in Callimachus (circa 260 B.c.). 
Nor are they all derivatives from words ending in -7 or -a, such 
as ’Iéd«y or “Y8Aa, Not to mention any but words that are un- 
uestionably early, from pre-Roman times : ’Akaxyjovos comes 
tom "Axaxos (like Bpor#avos, therefore, in Hesiod, and dporjaros 
in Aratus, circa 270 Be), and Trrapiovos is, In Jad, 2751, a 
river descending from Mount Terdptov, in Hesiod, Shield, 18, 
and in Apollonius of Rhodes (circa 250 B.c.), a man from the 
same district. Cp also Kithner, dust Gramm, d. griech. 
Spracke, § 334, n. 2. 
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and all situated in the W. of North Galatia, where 
acquaintance with Greek, as far as Pessinus and Germa 
are concerned, is conceded even by Ramsay (Church, 
chap. 61, no. 6). Nor, in this case, need the Galatian 
mission have taken up such an excessive amount of 
time as to embarrass the chronology of the journeys of 
Paul, as Ramsay supposes (Church, 84-86).' 

Even granting that our first notice of a bishop (and so of a 
Christian church) in these regions is as late as 325 a.p., whilst 
for Ancyra, more to the eastward, on the other hand, it is as 
much as some thirty years earlier, we have in this no sufficient 
justification for saying, as Ramsay does (S¥. 4260. et ecct. 419), 
that ‘the only form of the North Galatian theory that is not 
a historical absurdity is Lightfoot's, who held that Pauls 
Galatian churches were in the great cities, especially Ancyra.' 

The limitation of the old Galatian missionary field 
indicated above deprives of much of its weight the 

objection that the founding of the North 
19. Nor the Galatian Churches is not recorded in 
silence Acts. Ramsay repeatedly declares their 
of Acts. existence to be for him incredible for the 
reason that, had they existed, he could no longer hold 
Acts to be a work produced within the first century by 
a companion of Paul (Church, chap. 8, and pp. 59 83 
86 f., etc.). On the claim for Acts thus presupposed by 
Ramsay, see ACTS, §§ 2, 4-7, 12-14. As far as the 
silence of Acts as to the founding of the North Galatian 
churches is concerned, it may be pointed out that the 
same book says practically nothing about the founding 
‘of the churches in Cilicia, and absolutely nothing about 
those of Colossze and Rome, or about Paul's journey to 
Corinth. which we infer from 2 Cor. 2r 1214 1221-182. 
‘Still more noteworthy is its absolute suppression of the 
very name of Titus on account of the bitter controversy 
that had been waged over him (Gal.23). The same 
consideration must have determined the author to 
recall as little as possible the memory of the Galatian 
churches within which there had been such violent 
disputes. Not till 1823, and even then only incidentally, 
does he allude to their existence. 

ii, MZ references suzt North Galatia best.— If it is 
to be held as proven that Paul did found churches in 
North Galatia, the point which we have now to deter- 
mine is whether the references in the NT, and especially 
in Galatians, snit North or South Galatia better. That 
both portions of the province are meant equally is 
inadmissible. According to Gal. 413-15, the occasion 
of their founding must have been the same for all the 
Galatian churches. 

Nothing decisive is made ont when it is proved that 
passages in Galatians which would be appropriate to 
20. Indecisi North Galatia are suitable also to the 

+ anecislye (a)Had Paul actually cir- 

arguments. Sehiidsea Timothy and delivered the 
decree of the apostles (Acts163 7 ; but see ACTS, § 7, 
and COUNCIL, § 10), enabling the Judaizers to cite a 
case of self-contradiction in view of his preaching of 
freedom from the law (Ramsay, S¢. Pawéd, chap. 82, Exp, 
'986, pp. 17-20193 = Gal. [chap. 8] pp. 256-260, [chap. 27] 
PP. 324-326; but on Gal. 51x 1x0, see next article, §§ 10 
and 13, n.), the fact could have been proclaimed quite 
as easily in North as in South Galatia. (6) Star gods, 
which are meant by the orotxefa in 439 (EV, ELE- 
MENTS, g.v., § 2), were worshipped not only in 
Antiochia Pisidia (where moon-worship is proved to 
have existed); and castration and stigmatisation (if 
512 617 do really refer to the practice of these in 
pagan worships) also were widely spread. (c) Gal. 
328 is regarded by Ramsay (Church, 43) as an 
*allusion" to the readers ‘as Greeks,’ . . for purpose 
of courtesy.'. This also would be equally appropriate 
for North Galatia. Besides, the statement can be 
intended quite generally, without any ‘allusion’ at all. 


1 This divergence from Lightfoot's view is therefore not, as 
might perhaps at first appear, a half retractation of the North 
Galatian theory and an approximation to the South Galatian. 
It is simply a better formulating of the North Galatian, which 
avoids the difficulties needlessly introduced by Lightfoot. 
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(d)Paul can conceivably have been received as an ‘ angel 
of God' (&yyedos Oeo8) (424) on other occasions besides 
that of his deification at Lystra (Acts1411-18), to which 
Ramsay (Church, chap. 61, no. 9; S#, Paul, chap. 58) 
refers the passage. (e) Ramsay argues (Church, chap. 
62) that if in the Pauline Epistles the South Galatians are 
alluded to only in 2 Tim. 811, and not in Galatians and 
r Cor. 16x, Acts must be regarded as unhistorical when 
it speaks of his conspicuous love for them; yet that an 
erroneous representation of the kind could not have 
arisen in the second century, in which those churches 
had no importance whatever. Very possibly, however, 
Paul may have written epistles to the South Galatians 
which we no longer possess. An epistle to the Lao- 
diceans has perhaps been lost (Col. 416) ; certainly onq 
to Corinth has ¢1Cor.5911). The apostle may in any 
case be supposed to have loved the North Galatians 
also, as far, at least, as to write an epistle to them if it 
was they who stood in danger of drifting away from the 
true Gospel. 

Another argument for the South Galatian address of 
21. Inherit- ae Epistle is found by Ramsay in the 

‘ance, ete, language used by Paul regarding in- 
i heritance and other matters. 


1. The laws of inheritance according to Ramsay.— 

(a) When the Gentiles who follow Abraham in his faith are 
called his sons (Gal. 37) this Ramsay holds, has its explanation 
in the conception that'the,; are heirs of his faith. This con- 
ception, he goes on to say, rests upon a law of inheritance 
according to which only sons (real or adoptive), not daughters 
or strangers, can inherit, so that, conversely also, all heirs can 
be called sons. Such was indeed the ancient Roman law of 
inheritance. In Paul’s time, however, it was by Roman law 
open to a man tomake any one his heir without adopting him 
as a son. On the other hand, the ancient Roman idea held 
good in the Greek law, and this according to Ramsay's con- 
jJecture had ‘certainly’ been intreduced,into South Galatia 
under Alexander the Great and the Seleucide (334-189 B.c.) 
long before it came under the Roman rule, and had continued 
to be the law under that rule while in North Galatia the 
Romans had introduced their contemporary law at once in 
place of that of the Celts (4x4., '986, pp. 203-6 290-94=Gal, 
(chaps. 81 35] pp. 337-344, 379-375). . ‘ 

(6) Further, according to the contemporary law of Rome, a will 
remained secret during the lifetime of the testator, came into 
force only at his death, and until his death could always be 
changed by the testator. In Ramsay's view, the opposite 1s the 
case with the will Grabien) of Gal. 31517 and therefore he 
thinks, it is a will in the Greek sense that Paul has in his mind. 
Such a will was from the first ‘open and public, immediately 
effective, and irrevocable,’ ‘it must be deposited either in 
original or in a properly certified copy in the Record Office' of 
the city, 'and the officials there were bound to satisfy them- 
selves that it was a properly valid document before they ac- 
cepted it; if there was an earlier will, the later must not he 
accepted unless it was found not to interfere with the preceding 
one ; and so it continued to hein South Galatia down to the 
apostle's time, whatever the changes, greater or smaller, it may 
ave passed through elsewhere (Z2%., '986, pp. 299-303 326-9 
435 =Gad. [chaps. 33 34 391 pp. 349-355 364-368 384). 
(c) Lastly, in Roman law, a son under age remains till his 
fourteenth year under a tutor, and till his twenty-fifth under a 
curator. The tutors, Ramsay takes it, answer to the ‘guardians’ 
érirpomot), the curators to the stewards" (otkovd.or) of Gal.42. 
He discovers, however, this difference —that according to 
Roman law the father can nominate by will only the tutor, not 
also the curator, of his son. Greek law here presents noanalogy; 
it seems to know only 'guardians' (érérpomat), not ‘stewards ' 
(otxevdmor). On the other hand, Ramsay finds a full analogy 
to what we meet with in Galatians in the ‘Syro-Roman,' or as 
e prefers to call it ‘Greeco-Syrian,’ 'law-hook' of the fifth 
century A.D., edited by Bruns and Sachau in 2880, Here the 
fathernominates by will not only the future ‘guardian’ (érézpomos) 
but also the future curator of his son. Ramsay holds that this 
law dates from the time of the Seleucida, and had force in South 
Galatia before that of Rome. When in Syria the Roman law 
likewise became influential, ‘the name curator was substituted,’ 
in the Syrian law-book referred to, ‘for o*Zonomeos,’ while the 
word efztropos, written, however, in Syriac letters, was retained 
(E2f., '982, pp. 439-441 =Gad. [chap. 411 pp. 391-393). 











2. Are the facts established ?--The present writer is 
not in a position to bring to a test these various state- 
ments in all their details, It has to be observed, how- 
ever, not only that many of them are pure conjectures, 
but also that what they allege regarding Greek law is 
in the most essential points at variance with what we 
know as Attic law, or indeed as Greek law generally. 
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(a)Schulin,! Beauchet,? as also Thalheini,3 find in an author 
as early as Iszeus (cérca 370 B.c.) that in Athens aman was at 
liberty to make any one his heir without adopting him; and 
Lipsius (in Meier-Schoemann, Az¢ischker Process, 2590.) and 
Mitteis (Reichsrecht u. Volksrecht, 341) accept this as holding 
good everywhere for the third century x.c., since the testa- 
ments of the philosophers as preserved to us by Diogenes 
Laertius certainly are not restricted to the Attic field alone. 
The wills of Greek settlers recently discovered in the Faiyiim in 
like manner reveal a similar state of the law (Mahaffy, ‘On the 
Flinders Petrie papyri’ in Cunutugham Men. Roy. Lr. Acad. 
no. 8,91, Introd. p. 47). This last is the only instance noted by 
Ramsay; but he does not regard it as having any bearing on 
South Galatia; he holds it to Le a ‘rapid development’ extending 
to Greek wills only in the case of the soldiers in question who 
in Egypt were separated from their families. But it isnot only un- 
proven, it is quite improbable, that Paul and the South Galatians 
should have remained entirely unaffected by this development 
which had been going on in Athens and elsewhere for three or 
four centuries, and that they should have gone on taking it for 
granted as a matter of course that no one could inherit except 
an actual or an adopted son. The Syrian law-book also does 
not show any continuance of what Ramsay calls the Greek law, 
for it allows the testator to name as his heirs, his wife or his 
illegitimate children alongside of his legitimate children (London 
Text, §§ 36, 635 PP. 12, 19). ; 7. 

(6) In Attic law, not only written wills in most cases were 
sealed and deposited without disclosure of their cortents, 
and opened only after the death of the testator (Diog. Laert. 
vy, 214, § 57 5 Aristoph. Wasps,583-90; Iseeus;627 713" Bekker, 
Char. I. sc. 9) but they could also be demanded back by th: 
testator in order to be destroyed or declared in the presence of 
witnesses to be no longer valid (Ismus, 630-323; Meier- 
Schoemann, 259643 Thalheim, § 10; Schulin, pp. 7-93 
Beauchet, 8668-672) The passages referred to also supply 
the proof that a will did not of necessity require to be deposited 
with a magistrate, that it could equally well be entrusted to a 
private person, or for greater security, toseveralprivatepersons.4 
This effectually disposes of the theory that there was an official 
inspection of the contents of a will. In fact, even in the 
Fatyim, where a public Record Office has recently been broyght 
to light, Mahaffy (0. e¢¢, Introd. p. 4x) assures us that the 
entry of these private documents on the records of some public 
office is not accompanied by any supervision, any official 
countersigning of each as inspected and approved by the State.’ 

For Ramsay, however, the most important thing is the 
irrevocability of a will. None of the scholars we have cited 
know anything of this. Schulin (#2 suf».), who deals, not with 
Attic wills only, but with all Greek wills accessible to him, 
never mentions it; indeed the opposite is taken to be self- 
evident, and both Schulin (21,4 49) and Beauchet (222) affirm 
that, so far as Athens is concerned, even a will containing an 
adoption could at any time be recalled though an adoption 
completed during the lifetime of the adoptive father was irre- 
vocable. Nor can Ramsay call the Syrian law-book to his 
aid; on this point it follows the Roman view, according to 
which an earlier will is annulled by a later (London Text, 45, 
B ar Here Ramsay in fact relies exclusively on the wills 

ound in the Faiyiim. These, however, by no means prove 
what he requires. He adduces only this, that on them 
‘is often contained the provision that the testator is free to 
alter or invalidate’ (Z-4., ’980, p. 329=Gad, chap. 34, p. 3664), 
from which he infers ‘the customary presumption that ‘the 
diatheke is irrevocable.’ Rut the customary presumption has 
no legally binding force, otherwise it would not be possible for 
wills to be revoked; and Ramsay himself says (Gal. 366): ‘1 
confess that several high English authorities on Greek wills in 
Egypt, when consulted privately, expressed the opinion that 
these wills were revocable at the testator’s desire’ 5 though he 
adds : ‘but they have not satisfied me that the evidence justifies 
that opinion earlier than the Roman time and Roman influence. 
In the interests of Ramsay’s argument, to have been able to 
adduce a single instance in which Greek differed from Roman 
law in this respect would have been much more valuable than 
any number of conjectures ; in point of fact, so far as we have 
been able to discover, it is not possible, in the Greek sphere, 
to point to any area, however limited, within which prevailed 
that irrevocability which Ramsay (Gal. 351) without qualification 
speaks of as ‘a characteristic featureof Greek law.’ Hisassuimp- 
tion might be explicable if we could venture to suppose that m 
bringing into such intimate connection the ideas of will-making 
and adoption (¢.g., Bxp., °986, p. 3or, ‘the appointment of an 
heir was the adoption of a son,’ and, conversely, Gal. 351, 
‘the adoption was the will-making’) he held all wills to be 
irrevocable because adoption by a person while still alive was 








irrevocable 2 hut this would he adaring supposition. Moreover 


1 Das griech, Test, Basch, 1882, pp. 29-33. 

2 Histotre du arott pricé de ta répubsigue Athdatenne 2 
(67) 691-897. a 

3In Werrmann, Lekrt. &. Briech. Antt.4) i. r= Rechts. 
alterthtimer (95), p. 72, n. 3. 

4 Dareste, Bull. de Corresp. Hlellen., 1882, pp. 241-245; on 
whom Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 1, 2 3637. and Gal. 355, 
relies, produces inscriptional evidence for the existence of a 

iblic archive in more than thirty cities, chiefly in Asia Minor, 
but of the depositing of a deed of adoption in only one, of the 
depositing of a will in none. 
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we know that at Gortyna in Crete (see Gortyna inscr, 11 10H) 
even an adoption inter vivos, such as we have been speaking of, 
could be revoked, and the Arabic and Armenian versions of the 
Syrian law-hook already referred to are in remarkable agree- 
ment with this (zoz [ror], p. 109, 2403 Mitteis, 214 J). The 
Egyptian wills have been cited by Ramsay so vaguely that it is 
impossible to verify them in detail, and moreover many of them 
still remain unpublished. The present writer is unable to sa 
where it was that the customary presumption, against whic’ 
the testators guard themselves, held good. Perhaps their 
saving clause bas no reference to any actual law. According 
to Mahaffy (Introd. p. 39), in them often ‘ason is mentioned as 
sole heir.” When the revocability of the testament is spoken of 
it is conceivable that we have another instance, similar to that 
just cited, in which it is the obvious that is said. 

(c) Lf oixovduos in Paul’s time, and even as far back asthe time 
of the Selencidz (soRamsay, Exp. ,’986, p. 441= Gad. chap. 41, p. 
393)» corresponded to the Latin curator, w. y is it that inthe Syrian 
law-book the Latin is substituted for oikovdgos only, and not for 
énizpomos also? Why does the Roman jurist Modestinus in his 
Greek treatise de E.xcusationiéus (3rd cent. A.D.) also write 
éx(rpomos, but in Greek letters kovpdérwp (Lex 1, Dig. de ccn- 
firmando tutore vel curatore 26 3, in Corp. Jur. Civ., edd. Kriiger 
and Mommsen, 13366, also 3404 352@, and often)? Ramsay 
has not observed that Mitteis (p. 217) adopts the view of 
Bruns, the co-editorof the Syrian law-book and himself a lawyers, 
and confirms it by additional examples, that ‘the formal dis- 
tinction drawn by the Romans between tutela and cura was 
not rightly understood by the Orientals.’ Bruns says (p. 184); 
and certainly with justice © ‘the ancient Greeks had only cne 
kind of tutelage and therefore had only one word—éritpomos— 
to express it. This word the later Greeks restricted to the mean- 
ing of zutor, and they introduced alongside of it the word 
xoupdrap.’ Indeed, when weight is laid upon the Egyptian 
papyri, it ought to be observed that alongside of émirpomos they 
employ as a second word to desirnate male tutors, not otxovdépos 
but dpovriaris (Aegypt. Urkunden aus .. . Berlin: griech. 
Urknnden, no. 35294205 4279 273, cp 44718 21 [end cent. 
A.D.), and often). Mitteis (pp. 136, 217) in speaking of a 
Peloponnesian inscription of the second century A.D. (cp Lebas 
et Waddington, Voyage Archeologigue, 22, no. 243a[p. 515] |. to) 
in which the representative of a woman describes himself as her 
gpovriotys Kal xvptos, remarks without further note : ‘ dpoy- 
qorys is the translation of the Latincurator.’ In the Egyptian 
documents cited above, $povtierys, and, still more, xvptos, are 
the usual designations for the guardian of a woman. 

3. Are the legal conceptions applicable |o Galatians ?— 
(z) Even were Kamsay’s identification of sons and heirs 
justifiable, there would not be any fitness in the assump- 
tion that the Gentile followers of Abi-nham in his faith 
are regarded as heirsof his faith. Ramsay says (Exp., 
986, p. 203=Gaé, chap. 31, p. 337): ‘the idca that 
they . . . arc sons of Abraham . . . would certainly 
be unders:ood by the Galatians as referring to the legal 
process called adoption, vio#ecia.” Now Paul indeed 
expressly uses this word in speaking of their adoption 
(Gal.45); but this adoption makes them sons of God. 
He cannot at the same moment have intended to make 
out that they were by adoption sons of Abraham. On 
the contrary, their designation as ‘sons of Abraham’ is to 
be regarded asamere Hebraism. ‘Sons of the Prophets’ 
(2 K.23 Am. 714 etc., see SON) are those who adhere to, 
or follow, the'prophets. It is precisely in this sense that 
we read in Rom. 4:2 of the believing gentiles that they 
‘walk in the steps of the faith of our father Abraham 
which he had in uncircumcision.” In the same way we 
are dealing only with a Hebrew idea when Paul in 
Rom. 411 f. 16-18 speaks of Abraham as their father. 
Ramsay ‘sconjecture(Zp.,’986,p. 294 f. = Gal, chap. 31 
p. 342f.) that Paul uses this particular expression with a 
reference to the more comprehensive sense of the word 
pater (somewhat like protector), which is frequent in 
Latin, is quite away from the point. 

(6) Even where it is possible to show that in some case a will 
comprisinganadoption had been held to beirrevocableitwould not 
belegitimate to assume that by the word &a64xy,employed without 
qualification in Gal. 315 17, Paul and the Galatians understood 
a special kind of will—that, namely, associated with the adoption 
of a son; still less is it legitimate when it is remembered that 
in the case before us there can be no thought of adoption, Christ, 
God‘s own son (Rom. 832), being the sole heir. But if, as we 
contend, the apostle and his readers must have taken the word 
in its general sense, there is still less proof forthcoming for 
Ramsay's thesis that they must have held wills to be irrevoc- 
able. True Ramsay says(Z£2/., ‘986; p. 301=Gad, chap. 33, 
p- 3gr) “We think of a will as secret and inoperative during 
the lifetime of the testator, as revocable by him at pleasure, and 
as executed by him only with aview tohis owndeath. A will of 
that kind could have noapplication to God, and no such analogy 
could have been used by Paul.' These words can hardly be 
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understood otherwise than as meaning that what Paul had in 
his mind was adoption by a person still alive. But this is 
absolutely excluded; §.a@,i in the language of the law as that 
had been long established in Paul’s time never means anything 
else than a will made with reference to death (the sense of 
‘covenant’ does not come into consideration here). It is of 
course true that the analogy to a man who makes arrange- 
ments with his death in view halts somewhat when applied to 
God ; but that Paul does so apply it is unquestionable. 


Thus another view of Gal. 3151719, which has the 
support of many scholars, though not taken into account 
by Ramsay, becomes all the more inevitable. When it 
is said (315) that ‘no man maketh void or addeth to’ 
a man’s testament,’ the testator himself is not to be 
regarded as included in the proposition. He himself 
might perhaps have it in his power to changeit. Only, 
this possibility does not come into account in the case 
under consideration. For in the apostle’s view it is not 
God but the angels who are regarded as authors of the 
Mosaic law, which announces a change of the divine 
pnrpose— compared to a_ testament—given in the 
promise to Abraham. Of the angels he assumes that 
their’ action was on their own responsibility, not at the 
command of God. On this interpretation, the question 
whether it is with Greek or with Roman law that we are 
dealing, does not arise. In every system of law it holds 
good that an outsider cannot alter another man’s will. 

(c) As for Gal. 42, the plural * guardians and stewards’ 
(émerpbrous xat ofxovduovs) makes it very improbable 
from the outset that the apostle is thinking of the son 
as being subject to the ‘ guardians’ during one part of 
his minority and to the ‘stewards’ during another 
part only ; for the law speaks, as is hut natural, in the 
singular, of one tutor and one curator. If, however, 
Paul is thinking of both tutors and curators as dis- 
charging their office simultaneously it becomes impossible 
to detect his exact legal meaning. Equally impossible 
is it to do so if, as is not improbable, he is thinking of 
the father of the heir as still living. It must be re- 
membered that in the figure the father is God. In 
31517 he is compelled to think of God as dead; but 
not in 4: 

(d )Evenifwe grant, however, forthesakeofargument, 
the possibility that Paul’s manner of expressing himself 
in Galatians is in agreement with Greek law, what has 
been proved? Only that Paul himself was acquainted 
with this law, not by any means that his readers also 
were. Or has the apostle in other matters paid such 
careful regard to the circumstances of his readers? 
The Galatians were all, or nearly all, Gentile Christians 
(see next article, § rr} and yet he writes in a way that 
includes them also with reference to the Mosaic law, 
‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law’ (3:3); 
‘we were kept in ward under the law. . «So that the 
law hath been or tutor,’ etc. (323-25), and ‘Christ 
redeemed them which were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons *(45). The church of Corinth 
in like manner was, practically, entirely Gentile; yet 
Paul writes (1 Cor.10x), ‘our fathers were all under 
the cloud, and all passed through the sea,’ etc. In the 
case of a writer who is so careless to guard his language 
on obvious and important points, it is futile to single 
out individual phrases, assume them to have been 
carefully chosen with reference to the special environment 
of the readers and on these to base far-reaching con- 
clusions as to where that environment was (as, ¢.g., 
Ramsay does in Gad, chap. 35, p. 374). 

The same remark apps to the proof of a South Galatian 
address which Ramsay findsin the ‘ tutor’ (rardaywyds) of 324% 
on the ground that there were no slaves of this Kihd’in Notth 
Galatia, or again in 328 because in South Galatia the women 
enjoyed greater independence than elsewhere (Z.xZ., °986, pp. 
433-436, 4384 =Gal. chap. 897, pp. 381-385 389-391), and other 
proofs of the same nature. 

It is probable that in Acts 204 we have an enumera- 
tion of the representatives of churches who had been 

appointed as men of trust, in accord- 
22, Acts 204. ance with 2 Cor. 818-23, to see to the 
due conveyance of the proceeds of the great collection 
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to Jerusalem. Among these, whilst we find two South 
Galatians — Gaius and Timothy—no North Galatian is 
mentioned ; and from this it has been supposed that in 
1 Cor. 161 South Galatia must be meant. The list, 
however, is not complete. It has no representatives of 
Corinth and Philippi,! and names of North Galatians 
can equally well have been omitted. Above all, it 
would have been quite irrational to carry moneys from 
South Galatia to Jerusalem by way of Macedonia? and 
run all the risks (2 Cor. 1126) of such ajourney. More- 
over, Timothy was the constant companion of Paul, ant 
in like manner Gaius also will have been a member of 
the company on other accounts than that of the col- 
lection. 
1Cor.16z comes into consideration for the reason 
that Paul presumably used ‘ Galatia’ in Galatians in the 
same sense as here. Now, 1 Cor. 16s 
23. 1 Cor. 16. is held to refer to South Galatia, 
because it is deemed improbable that Paul did not 
invite the South Galatians also to take a part in the 
great love-offering of the Gentile churches. But he may 
very well have invited them even if 1 Cor. 161 refers to 
North Galatia. Paul here says only that he has ap- 
pointed a particular manner of making the collection in 
Galatia. It is open to us to suppose that he has not as 
yet had occasion to do this for South Galatia also, or 
that another method had already been adopted there. 
In Galatians Paul makes no reference to the journey 
to Jerusalem mentioned in Acts1822, From this is 
drawn the inference that the epistle 


2A. eters must have been addressed to South 
"a a atians Galatia, because, as is shown by 


‘the former [time]’ (7d apdrepov) in 
Gal. 413, Paul must have already visited the readers 
twice before the despatch of the epistle. These two 
visits can perhaps, if one is willing to be satisfied with 
the meagrest possible evidence, be held to be proved 
for South Galatia from Acts 1814-1420 and 14 ar-23; 
or, the first visit from Acts 1814-1423 and the second 
from Acts 161-5 ; as far as North Galatia is concerned 
they are not to be found till 166and 1823. That, how- 
ever, the journey of 1822 / may very well have occurred 
and yet not be mentioned in Galatians, see COUNCIL 
OF JERUSALEM, § t¢. 
In Gal. 21-10 Paul speaks of the Council of Jerusalem 
as hitherto unknown to the Galatians. This also has 
‘ +1, suggested the inference that Paul’s second 
25. iad visit to the readers must have occurred 
“G atlas 2 before the council—in other words, that 
BlawlaNs. i+ is related in Acts 1421-23, and so must 
have been made to South Galatia. On the other hand, 
even if the Council of Jerusalem had already been held, 
Paul surely had every motive for keeping back as long 
as possible from newly-converted Gentile Christians all 
knowledge of the existence of misunderstandings of the 
kind. His principle was to feed such churches with 
milk, and to set forth Christ plainly before their eyes 
(1Cor. 82 Gal. 31). At his second visit he had, it is 
true, found the churches already to some extent under 
the influence of Judaism (19, ‘ said before,’ wpoecpijxapev, 
53, ‘again,’ waduv); but the ‘I marvel’ (avudgw) of 
16 shows that he had left them in the honest belief that 
he had been successful in counteracting this danger. 


1 As the Corinthians had only shortly Dees brought against 
Paul the charge that he was applying the collectionto his own 
purposes (2 Cor. 12 16-18),it would have been inconceivably im- 
prudent on his part to take upon himself the responsibility for 
due conveyance of the Corinthian contribution (so Ramsay, Sz. 
Paul, chap. 182), even had he been asked to do so. _In point of 
fact, the apostle had very clearly Fa ote in 2 Cor. 820 "A : 
the principle by which he was precluded from this. That 
Luke was a Philippian is only a bold conjecture of Ramsay’s 
(S#. Paud, chap. 93 103 112 174, and frequently), quite apart 
from the consideration that it is by no means Certain that it 
is Luke who speaks in ‘ we’ (see AcTs, $9). 

2 TipoeA@évres} not mpoceA@dyres, Must be read in 205 ; the 
latter is quite treconcilable with the fact that the persons 
ots have already accompanied Paul from Europe (euvetwera 

4). 
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From the ‘again’ (wd\w) of 53 it is legitimate to infer 
that in this connection he had employed substantially 
the same arguments as those which he afterwards used 
in the epistle (¢.g., 52-4 81-5 49); and we may regard 
it as a proof of his apostolical wisdom.that he declined 
to make use of the controversies of the Council of 
Jerusalem in furtherance of his end. 

At the Council of Jerusalem Pauli supported the 
interests of the readers of Galatians. according to the 
26, With you,’ a you’ (mpds das) of 25, This 

Gal.25 would still hold good, however, even 
mone on the assumption that at that time 
they had not yet been converted — which was the case 
with the North Galatians. Paul was concerned at that 
crisis in vindicating freedom from the law for the 
churches which he was yet to found as well as for those 
which he had already established. Even if the letter be 
assumed to be addressed to South Galatians, ‘with 
you’ (zpos buas) constitutes only an individual applica- 
tion. That in the Council of Jerusalem Paul should 
have had in his mind only his South Galatian churches, 
and not equally those founded by him in Syria, Cilicia, 
etc., would be a wholly untenable supposition. 

The sickness of Paul, alluded to in Gal. 413, Ramsay 
(Church, chap. 8, pp. 62-65) considers to have been 
Paul's malaria, which is endemic in Pamphylia, 
Fall a and, as he thinks, was the cause of the 

adly. apostle‘s going for recovery to the more 
highly situated Antiochia Pisidia. 

As Ramsay further (S74. Paxd, chap. 52) identifies this sick- 
ness with the thorn in the flesh’ it is very improbable that 
malaria can be meant. The view’finds no real support in the 
fact that fever occurs in inscriptions as a punishment sent by 
the gods of this lower world, to which Ramsay sup oses the 
‘messenger of Satan’ (ayyeAos varava) of 2Cor. 1276 to refer 
(2x4.,’096, p. 21 =Gal. chap. 48, p. 423). 

Unless 2 Cor. 127a@ is to be held to be meaningless, the 
apostle’s malady was associated with ecstatic visions >and these 
are not, so far as we know, symptomatic of malaria, though 
certainly they are of epilepsy, with which Krenkel (among 
others) has identified Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh’ (Beitr. zur 
Aufhellung der Gesch. x. d. Briefe d. Ap: Paulus, 'g90, pp. 47- 
125, and, earlier in ZWT, '73,pp. 238-244). Ramsay (Gal. 
chap. 48, p. 427} himself says : In fact, it is the visions which 
give probability to the theory of epilepsy. . . . The theory 
is seductive. But are we prepared to accept the consequences? 
» » » Has the modern world, with all that is best and, truest 
in it, been built upon the dreams of epileptic insanity? This 
is the argument of a theologian, not of a historian. 

However this may be, the fact that Pamphylia ex- 
poses the traveller to risks of malaria is no proof that 
Paul could not possibly have been seized with illness 
even in North Galatia. Moreover, Paul says that on 
account of his sickness he was received as an ‘ angel of 
god’ (dyyedos Geo; Gal.414. About any reception of 
this kind in Antiochia Pisidia (where, according to 
Ramsay, he had this illness), we read nothing in Acts 
(on the contrary, we are told of a persecution instigated 
by the Jews [1850], of which Galatians says nothing) ; 
and Ramsay cannot think of him any longer as having 
been ill in Lystra, where, according to Ramsay, the 
favourable reception occurred. 

Thus, whilst on the points formerly discussed, all that 
it was possible to prove was that the individual actual 
data warranted the North Galatian theory just as much 
as the Southern, here we have a consideration which 
makes positively for North and against South Galatia. 
On the four points remaining to be considered we come 
to this same conclusion. 

Barnabas, it is thought, must have been personally 
known to the Galatians. He-is introduced without 
remark in Gal. 219 13; and he was the 


28. Barnabas companion of Paul only on his first 


maum taj i 

4 journey, not on his second (Acts 
Galatians. 15 36-40). Peter also, however, is 
mentioned in Gal. 118 without explanation; and 


Barnahas, although he was unknown to the Corinthians, 
is introduced in the same manner in 1 Cor. 96—it was 
enough that they had heard about him. Besides, Paul 
expresses himself as having been in so exclusive a sense 
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the founder of the Galatian churches (Gal.is f. 317. 
412-20) that it is almost impossible to suppose South 
Galatiato be meant. According to Acts 1412, Barnabas 
was even taken for Jupiter in Lystra. 

The apostrophe ‘O Galatians" (& Toarddrac), in 3s 
addressed to persons who, by origin, were much rather 

0 Lycaonians or Phrygians, would be in- 
oa § o}q-_ telligible in an official manifesto ; but 
tians Gals, in a letter such as this of Paul’s it 
would become so only if besides New Galatians Old 
Galatians were included (against which supposition, see 
above, col. 1607,beg. of iii.). On the assumption that 
the apostrophe was addressed to the New Galatians 
alone, such a mode of address is in the highest degree 
improbable. 

It must not he forgotten that Ramsay has been able to cite 
not a single instance, so far as Galatia is concerned, and in the 
case of the province of Asia, which had subsisted more than a 
century longer, only one, in which the inhabitants of districts 
first incorporated with the provinces by the Romans designated 
themselves by the official provincial name (C/G 86626; see S7, 
bibl, et eccies.431), It is only by a series of exceedingly hold 
hypotheses that he endeavours (of. c¢z., 25, 46-55 5 Gaé., introd., 
$7, n. 64,4) to establish a probability that Iconium and Lystra 
had already hecome part of Galatia before the setting up of the 
Roman province, about 160 Bc. Derbe, certainly, was not 
added to Galatia until 25 B.c., according to § 3, above, not until 
41 A.D. Accordingly the aptness of the exclamation ‘QGala- 
tians’ as addressed to the North Galatians, depends not on 
their Celtic descent, but on the fact that only in North 
Galatia was to be found the people who had borne that name 
from of old, and in common speech, not merely in official docu- 
ments. 

But we will not, however great the improbability, 
dispute the abstract possibility that Paul might have 

‘ made use of the term ‘ Galatians' as a 
ae comprehensive designation of inhatit- 
1 ants of several recently-added portions 
Gal. 2. of the province of Galatia. Not even 
in such acase could he have made use of the address ‘to 
the churches of Galatia’ (rats éxxdyolats ris Tadarlas 5 
Gal.12) in writing to South Galatia if there were 
churches already in North Galatia. Even if the letter 
were sent by the hands of a trusty messenger.,who. quite 
understood where to deliver it, the article. (rats) would 
have been inadmissible. Now, the letter contains in- 
formation about the Council of Jerusalem and the 
controversy with Peter in Antioch in Syria. If ad- 
dressed to South Galatia, the letter must, accordingly, 
have been written between the date of the controversy 
and that of the founding of the North Galatian 
churches (Acts 166). If so, the first alternative is that 
it was written from Antioch, in Syria, before Acts 1540; 
in which case the two visits of Paul implied in the ‘ the 
former [time] ’ (7d wpérepov) of Gal. 413 would have to 
be sought in Acts 1314-1420 and 1421-23 (see above, 
§ 24). Against this view we must bring an observation 
which also makes against Ramsay’s dating of the epistle 
from Paul’s next stay in Antioch in Syria (Acts 1823; 
see $4, Paul, chap. 84). On both occasions there was 
an immediate prospect of a renewed visit to the readers 
by the apostle. Ramsay considers that Paul may have 
entrusted the bearer of the epistle with an oral announce- 
ment of his proposed visit. In such a case, however 
(r Cor, 418-21 165-8 2Cor. 1214 1817), the apostle’s 
procedure is very different. Moreover, he manifestly 
writes Gal. 420 on the supposition that he is not about 
to see them soon. 

A second possibility would be that the epistle was 
written between Acts165 and 166. In that case Acts 
1314-1423 would have to be reckoned as the first visit, 
and 161-5 as the second. How would this leave a 
sufficient interval during which, after the second visit, 
the Judaizers could have had time for going to the 
readers and so completely changing their attitude 
towards the apostle and his message, and for Paul to 
Lear of all this before his arrival in North Galatia from 
the South? 

Most decisive of all is Gal.1 xz. 
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addressed to South Galatia, Paul would, according to 
Acts 13/., have been with his readers 

31. Gal. lez. in the period indicated in Gal. 12z 
between his first and his second visit to Jerusalem (see 
COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, §1u). It is not for a moment 
to be thought that Paul would have left unnoticed so 
very conclusive a proof of his absence from Jerusalem, 
and have mentioned precisely two other provinces which 
were not those to which his readers belonged. 

On the very hold attempt, which has on this account been 
made, to transpose Acts 13 f soas to make it follow Acts 1534, 
see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § ré, In any case, the project 
will not be favoured by those who have any interest. in maintain- 
ing the credibility of Acts. Ramsay (Church, chap. 63; St. 
Paul, chap. 83) proposes another way of meeting the difficulty. 
He brings the journey to Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. 118 into 
connection with Acts 926-30; and that in Gal, 2z-10 into con- 


nection with Acts 1130 and 1225 5 and concedes that before 
Galatians was written Paul had certainly been a third and a 
fourth time in Jerusalem (Acts 15 and 1822) but maintains that 
there was no need to mention this in Galatians, as in that 
epistle all he wished to show was his independence of the 
original apostles at the time ‘when he converted the Galatians.’ 


This last contention is not only destitute of any 
warrant from the text, but is also entirely inconsistent 
with the situation. The Judaizers could have .over- 
thrown Paul’s authority in Galatiajust as well if after 
his first missionary activity there he had shown that he 
was dependent on the original apostles. This was, in 
fact, what, according to Ramsay, actually happened. 
In Acts 15 ‘he was commissioned’ ‘by the older 
apostles’ ‘to deliver to them’ (7.e., to the Galatians) 
‘the Apostolic decree’ (Ramsay, Gad. chap. 18, p. 287). 
In these circumstances how can Paul still attach im- 
portance to his being able to prove that he was inde- 
pendent of the original apostles a¢ first? Only on one 
assumption— that although his dependence became 
evident at the Council of Jerusalem, the Galatians 
are still unaware of it. If he takes for granted that 
they know it (according to Acts 164, which: Ramsay 
holds tu be historical, he himself personally informed 
the South Galatians of the apostolical decree), the proof 
of his independence in Gal. 111-210 is meaningless ; if 
on the other hand he hopes by silence—nay, by the 
express declaration of 26 (éuol of doxodvres obey apoo- 
avéBevro: RV, ‘they who were of repute imparted 
nothing to me’)— to prevent his readers from learn- 
ing or remembering the fact of his dependence, he is 
deliberately setting himself in his epistle to deceive 
them. In this case his moral character must be sacri- 
ficed to save the credibility of Acts. This is what Ramsay 
(Gad. ch. 19,p. 302) accuses the advocates of the North 
Galatian theory of doing when they hold that Paul 
leaves unnoticed the journey mentioned in Acts 1130 
1225. That he did so, however, is assumed only by 
those of them who, like Ramsay, hold absolutely by the 
historical character of everything contained in Acts. In 
any case, for Paul to omit all mention of this journey 
would be a small matter compared with his hiding that 
dependence on the original apostles which is testified to 
by the apostolical decree. On the South Galatian 
theory, Paul could be exonerated only by placing 
Galatians earlier than Acts 15, and if Ramsay’s date be 
adhered to, only by rendering Gal.11z-22x wholly 
purposeless. Moreover, it is quite illegitimate to identify 
Gal. 21-10, not with Acts 15 but with Acts 1130 1225 
(see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 12). 

In Gad. chap. 18f., pp. 286 304 Ramsay inclines not 
to identify the journey in Gal. 21-10 with any of those 
recorded in Acts, but to insert it between Acts 9 and 
Acts 1130. We do not press, as against this, that 
on such an assumption Paul has omitted to men- 
tion not two journeys, but three; for Ramsay may 
say of the one in Actsil3o 1225 what is said in 
COUNCIL, § 1c, of that in Acts 1822—that Paul does not 
mention it because in chaps. 3-6 he has lost sight of his 
intention to enumerate his visits to Jerusalem. So far as 
Acts is concerned, Ramsay’s assumption that such a 
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visit is omitted is much more remarkable. The main 
thing, however, is that by the assumption the situation 
is no wise improved : Paul still ignores his dependence 
on the original apostles at the Council of Jerusalem in 
Acts 15. On the contrary, on Ramsay’s interpretation 
of Gal. 21-10the situation becomes worse. According 
to Ramsay (Gaé, chap. 18 p. 296) on the journey of 
Gal. 21-10, which is not mentioned in Acts, Paul ‘ con- 
sulted’ (Gal. 22 [dve@éunv]) the original apostles, 
‘asked their advice,’ because his gospel ‘ was not fully 
matured until shortly before the beginning of the first 
journey’ (Acts13z). This means entire dependence; 
for the contrast is that ‘after it had fixed itself in his 
nature as the truth of God . , . he no longer “con- 
ferred with flesh and blood.” ‘ The upshot then is this : 
Paul seeks to make evident his independence of the 
original apostles precisely by recording this act of 
submission to them. 

Equally impossible as an expedient is it to maintain that in 
Gal.121 Paul is naming only two provinces (Syria and Cilicia) 
for the reason that they were the only provinces. on account 
of his successful activity in which the Christians of Judea 
‘glorified God’ (124), and that he is silent on his sojourn in 
South Galatia because his mission in that country had perhaps 
ceased to have their approval. Without the aid of the unten- 
able theory (see next article, § 10) of Clemen (to which Ramsay 
now [Gal.chap. 18, pp. 201, 296) seems to lean), it would be 
impossible to perceive why Paul should have conducted his 
mission in South Galatia on any other principles than those 
which he followed in Syria and Cilicia. 

Above all, no unfavourable judgment on the part of 
the Jewish Christians regarding his mission to his 
readcrs could have determined the apostle to leave 
unused the clearest proof of all that he had kept away 
from Jerusalem.. Gal. 123 / can be dispensed with as 
far as the primary object of the argument is concerned, 
and Paul would willingly have refrained from adding 
these verses had he been able at this point to say that 
during the interval in question he had been with his 
readers. P. W. S, 





C, GALATIANS ELSEWHERE. 


In 2 Tim. 410 the reading varies between TadXNay 
[8] and Tadariavy [WH]; and even if the latter be 
» adopted the reference may still be to 


32. ‘Galatia’ Gaul. 
, 
fre vase Mm "The current Greek name for Gaul 
a acc, during the first two centuries A.D. was 


Tararla (Yaddrae) unless the older title Kedricq 
(Kedrol, Ké\rac) was employed.+ 

To distinguish the Asiatic Celts the phrases ot éy ‘Aoig 
ToAdras(Plut. Mor. 258), ) xara Thy ’Agiay Tadaria (Dios. Mat, 
med.3 56), orVeddoypatria, Vaddoypotxoé (Strabo 130,566) might 
he used; but generally the context must decide (cp Plut. Pom. 
1, 33, 38). Not until late did the Greeks adopt the Roman 
erms TaAAdéa, I'éAAot, It is in Herodian that we first meet 
with the distinction, adopted by modern writers, between T'adAia. 
=Gaul, and TaAaréas Galatia in Asia Minor. There would be 
a strong tendency to alter TeAaria into Taddia in NT_MSS in 
this passage, owing to the general belief that western Gaul was 
meant, combined with the fact that at the time of their origin 
the word Tadaria. as applied to Gaul had been abandoned in 
favour of the Latin PaAAéa, ai PadAtot (cp Theod. 2 227, Galatiam 
dixit quas nunc nominamus Gallias), 


On linguistic grounds, then, no general decision is 
possible. The passages in which the name occurs must 
be examined separately. 

1. It has been argued that if Paul had meant Gaul 
he would, according to his usual practice, have used 
the Roman provincial name, and that, as Timothy was 
in Asia Minor, possibly even in Galatia, he would have 
avoided an ambiguous term. Paul was, however, after 
all, Greek in language and thought (cp Hicks, S¢, Paul 
and Hellenism, in Stud. Bibl. 47, ‘he thinks in the 
tongue that he speaks and writes’). Further, if 
Crescens had actually gone to Timothy’s own sphere 
of labour, more would have been said, and Timothy 
certainly could not fail to attach the right significance to 


1 Cp Paus. i 41, dyé &€ more avrods Kadretoba. Tadrdras 
é£eviemorev, Kedrot yap card re opis To apxatoy kai Tard Toig 
HAAOLS MOvOMaCOYTO. 
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the word. Finally, the combination with Dalmatia is 
significant (and is curiously paralleled on Mon. Ancyr. : 
cp Momms. Res gest. D. Aug. 95, ¢& ‘Iowavias xal 
Tadarias xai tapa Aahuarév), The reference there- 
fore is probably to Gaul. Although the churches of 
Vienne and Mayence claimed Crescens as their founder, 
their claim may be based merely upon this very passage. 

2. In 1 Macc. 82 the Roman victories 'among the 
Galatians’ (AV™z- ‘Frenchmen’; RV < Gauls’) are 
mentioned. The date is about 160 B.c., some sixty 
years after the Roman conquest of Cisalpine Gaul 
(Polyb. 214-34). That the reference is to this war is 
suggested by the addition ‘and brought them under 
tribute,' and by the mention of Spain (v. 3) ; for Livy 
(3840) says nothing of tribute having been imposed upon 
the Asiatic Celts. On the other hand, the victorious 
march of Manlius through Galatia was of comparatively 
recent date (189p,c.), and must have made a profound 
impression throughout the Seleucid dominions, so that 
the reference is almost certainly to that event. 

3. In 2 Macc. 820 a victory gained by Jews in Baby- 
lonia ‘against the Gauls' (RV, Gk. Taddrac) is men- 
tioned ; perhaps an allusion to the victories of Antiochus 
I, Soter, king of Syria (281-261 B.C. ). W. J. Ww. 
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For the history of the Celtic tribes, G. Perrot, De Galatia 
provincia Romana, '67, and his Exploration arch. de é@ 
3 Galatie, '72 ;Marquardt, Aérmische Staats- 
33. Literature. ver/assung, 12), 358-363; Chevalier, Galier 
ie Kletnasien, "83; Koepp, ‘Ueber, die 
Galaterkr. d. Attalus,' in Rhede, Mus. 40.114-132 (85) ; Niese, 
ibid. 38 583-600 ('83) 5 Stahelin, Geschichte der Kiginas, Gai.,'97. 
Van Gelder, Galatarune res in Grecia et Asia geste usgue 
ad medium seculum secundum a. Chr.,’88* Zwintscher, /g 
Galatarum tetrarchis et Amynta vege, '92; Holder. Altkel- 
tischer Sprachschatz, sv, ‘Galatia! ~~ 

The South Galatian address has been maintainedprincipally by 
Perrot (of cit. supra, 67), Renan (Sz. Paul), Hansrath (Paulus, 
and Wiliche Zettgesch.), Weizsacker (Ap, Zeitalter), Clemen 
(ZWT, '94, pp. 396-423), Zahn (HizJ/. in das VT), and W. M. 
Ramsay (Historical Geog. € Asia Minox, ‘go, Church in 
Rom. Hrep.() 2} '93, 8) 94, 4} 195, 8) '97 5 Cittes aud Bishoprics 
é Phrygia '95°°97,3 St. Paul the Traveller and the Rom. 
Citizev, O ‘oe @'g6 (@) '97, 4 ’98 (8) ‘99; Hist. Come. on 
Gaé, )’gg_@) 1900; ‘it should be ‘ndted that the later editions 
differ from' the earlier in many details* consult also especially 
Studia bibl. et eccles. 415-57 {’96], and'see articles in Afos., 
Jan., Feb., Apr. '94, July, Aug. ’g5, and ‘Galatia’ in Hastings’ 
DB2 a) 

The North Galatian address is supported especially b 
Sieffert (Zzschr, fir hist. Theol., 71, pp. 257-306, and Introd. 
to £p. to Gad. in Meyer's WT Comement.7 Abth.) '99), where 
a fuller list of authorities on both sides is given, Lightfoot, 
Galatians(0), Introd. 1-35 5 Chase, in Expos., Dec, ‘S, May 
'94; and Zockler (S#. A%, ’98, pp. §1-102). 

W. J. W., §§ 1-7, 32; P. W.s., §§ 8-31. 
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1. Date (I10, 


A. GENUINENESS. 


The genuineness of the four so-called ‘ principal’ 
epistles of Paul—Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Gal.—so 
unreservedly accepted by the Tiibingen school, has not 
been allowed to remain unquestioned in recent times. 
When the opposite view was first set forth with charac- 
teristic boldness by Bruno Bauer (Avitik d. paulin. 
Bee be 4); it received no serious attention; but 
it has recently been again pressed in all seriousness by 
Loman (7%. 7, '82, '83,'86) and his many successors 
in Holland,? by Edwin Johnson, the anonymous author 
of Antiqua Muter ('87), and especiallyby Steck {Galater- 
brief, '88). 

Of the arguments brought against the genuineness of 
Galatians we may mention first : 7he dificulties pre- 

: sented by many of its details. For 

1. Difficultice. Siang a De ce has been 
found between 110 where the apostle disclaims any 
desire to please men, and 22 where, notwithstanding, 
he submits himself to the judgment of the original 
apostles. This, as well as many other examples of 
hypercriticism, we may safely disregard. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the epistle contains much that is 
obscure and (tous) surprising. It can only be welcomed 
as a gain for science that such difficulties have been 
pointed out anew. But the spuriousness of the epistle 
follows from them only by a petitio principii—iz., by 
assuming that the historical Paul, of whose writing we, 
in the view of these negative critics, do not possess a 
single line, was invariably in the habit of expressing 
himself with absolute clearness, and also that the text of 
what he wrote has at no point ever suffered at the hands 
of copyists. 

For example, 17 is certainly obscure ; but it admits of being 
interpreted as meaning ‘ another gospel which [is no gospel at 
all but) consists in nought else [or, rests upon nought else] than 
this, that there be some'—etc. Again, in 218 the thesis is: 
‘If I build up again the Mosaic law which I have declared to 
he obsolete, I thereby declare the life I have hitherto been living 





1 Among them Vilter, Komp. .& paulin. Hauptbriefe, ‘so 5 
van Manen, Paslys .-111. (Acts, ’g0 ;Romans, ‘gz 5 Corinthians, 
'96). See van Manen(/P7, '83, 84, '86, 87 ; Th.7, 'go 5#xp.T 
9{Feb.-Apr. ’98]), also Steck (Prot, KZ, "gz, no. 31-34, 92, NO. 
34f. 5’95, no. 7f: 5 Prot. Monatshefte, 97, Pp. 333-342) 
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2. Readers (8 11). 
3. Judaizing emissaries (§ 12). 
4. Purpose of Epistle (§ 14). 


5. Its place in history (§ 15), 


Bibliography (§ 4. 


in freedom from the law to have been a life of transgression. 
In 219 the sequence is unexpected; hut the intention is to 
justify the implication in y, 18 of the sinfulness of again building 
up the law. In l1othe conjectural emendation i yap, with the 
mark of interrogation instead of the present dpe yap, has much 
to recommend it (as in Rom. 33 5 in Gal. épre occurs immediately 
before, in‘1g9) 5 sohas the interpretation of ref@w as equivalent 
to xyptooe (or, still better, the supplanting of wef@w by a word 
hearing this meaning); for Paul apparently is here guarding 
himself against the same reproach asin 2 Cor. 45, Once more: 
in Gal. 320, the thesis sought to_be established” is that the law 
was given, not immediately by God, but mediately by angels, 
who were hut inadequately fitted for the service. As astep in 
.the proof, use is made of the (erroneous) assumption that only 
a plurality of persons will make use of a mediator, and that a 
single person will always communicate what he has to say 
personally and directly. Theassumption here followsrabbinical 
modes of thought,—resembling the argument in 8 16 (against 
329, Rom. 416), where it is urged thatin the OT by the ‘seed 
of Abraham' Christ alone can be meant, inasmuch as the word 
owépua. is used in the singular ;—resembling, also, the argument 
elaborated in 421-31, according to which the Jews who continue 
in unbelief are the children not of Sarah hut of Hagar, Here 
again itisamere fetitéo principii to take for granted that the 
historical Paul must have been incapable of adopting such 
rabbinical lines of thought.t 

As regards other obscure points, there has been an 
attempt to explain them as due to unskilful borrowing 
2. Romans irom the anes € eee 4 must 
used? e concede not only t at the two 
epistles have many thoughts in common, 
but also that in Romans these are for the most part 


elaborated with greater clearness. 

In Gal. 36 the mention of Abraham comes in quite abruptly, 
whilst in Rom, 4 it fits naturally into the context, in Gal. 327 
there is a mixture of two metaphors which in Rom. 63 and 
1314 are applied separately and suitably ; in Gal. 319 the words, 
literally taken, admit of being construed as meaning that the 
law was given in order to prevent transgressions, and only from 
Rom. 529 does it become clear that 'for the multiplication of 
transgressions’ is what is intended. 

On the other hand, positive blunders, of the kind that 
can occur only in the case of a compiler manipulating 
another man's work, cannot be shown anywhere. 

In 56 circumcision is spoken of as a matter of indifference, 
and in wv, 2 as positively hurtful ; hut, as the first passage is 
intended to refer only to those who had been circumcised before 
their conversion to Christ, whilst the latter has in view only 
those who, being already Christians, suffer themselves to be 











1 As regards 421-31, it has been proposed by some critics to 
strike out 7, 24-27, or at least % 25a, from 76 to ’ApaBiq. 
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circumcised, there is no contradiction. Sucha digression as we 
have in 311 f at the close of which 313 resumes the interrupted 
connection with 3 zo, or such as occurs in 517 (fromiva or perhaps 
even from tatra), can very well have been made by the historical 
Paul (or written on the margin by a very early reader). Many 
other points that at first sight are very puzzling to us we can 
easily suppose to have been clear to the Galatians through the 
oral teaching of Paul. 

Steck, it is true, on the ground that we have no information 
as to what Paul may have preached in Galatia forbids this 
supposition ; and, in like manner, he holds it to de illegitimate 
to regard the collection alluded to in Gal. 210 as historical, in- 
dependent evidence from other sources being wanting. On 
‘such lines as these we need not be surprised that in the single 
word mpoetzov in Gal. Sex he finds conclusive evidence that the 
author of our epistle is quoting 1 Cor., and more particularly 69 £ 

It is alleged, further, that use ¢ the synoptical gospels 
is seen irl at least Rom. 1214138-10 1 Cor.132 /10f 

: it is intai s istl 
3. Synoptists As = is pins cees that these opis es 
lier than are 0 der than Gal atians, it is relevant 
aa = 5 to discuss the allegation in the present 
at connection. In point of fact, all the 
observed phenomena can be sufficiently explained by 
the assumption that the author knew the gospel history 
from oral sources. Indeed, it is actually in 1 Cor. Trof. 
that the genuine (because stricter) form of the prohibition 
of divorce has been preserved. 

It is not to be supposed that if Jesus had mentioned the case 
of adultery as an exception to the general prohibition—as we 
read in Mt. 532 199—any tradition would have overlooked such 
a mitigation 5 least ofall is it to be supposed that Paul would 
have done so. In fact, the latter finds himself compelled on his 
own responsibility to establish a new exception—.hat, namely, 
by which it is provided that a marriage with a non-Christian 
may lawfully be dissolved if there seems no prospect of its 
being continued in peace’ (a Cor. 115). 

The attempt to trace the account of the resurrection 
of Jesus in 1 Cor.153-8 to the written synoptists also 
must be held a failure. 

In view of the denial of the resurrection of Jesus current in 
Corinth, the writer of the epistle was under the most stringent 
necessity to adduce everything that could be alleged in proof 
of it. That being so, he would assuredly have passed over none 
of the circumstances connected with the event detailed in the 
gospels; least of all could he pass over what is related about the 
empty grave. me 

On the other hand, it is easy to understand why the 
synoptists left on one side the accounts recorded by 
Paul. What Paul constantly affirms is only that the 
risen Jesus had been seen. The synoptists believe that 
they have much more conclusive evidence to bring— 
namely, that Jesus had been touched, and that he had 
eaten. 

It is claimed that extra-canonical writings also have 
been used in the composition of the four epistles. Even 

should this be made out as regards 
4. Extra- Philo(born about 208, C. ; see Vollmer, 
canonical , Die AT lichen Citate bet Paulus, 83- 
writings used“ 98['95]) and Seneca (died 65 A.D.; 
see Steck, 249-265, especially for Rorn. 12:9), the 
genuineness of the epistles would not (when we consider 
the early date of these writers) thereby be impugned. 
Nor would it be impugned because of their employment 
of the Assumptio Mosis. 

George Syncellus, in the eighth century, finds such employ. 
ment in Gal. 615 5a MS of the eleventh century finds it in 56. 
Euthalius in the fifth century mentions an améxpudov Mwiicews 
as source. The passage does not occur in the portion of the 
Assampfiothathascomedown to us(cp Schiir. GV, § 32,533 2), 
2636, ET 5 8:4; Clemen, Chron, d. Paul. Briefe, 257). Whether 
a Jewish book could have contained so anti-Jewish a proposition 
unless through interpolation by a Christian hand need not here be 
discussed. The Assumptio was in any case composed within 
the time of the sons of Herod the Great 3 in 66.4 (according to 
the most reasonable reading) it erroneously predicts for them a 
shorter reien than their father has had (see ApocaLyptic, 864).1 





3} See R. H. Charles, Assunestion of Moses (97) Pp» IW 
The view of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld—that in the 4sswmptio 
the use of the plural ceryzces in 108 proves use of 4 Esd., and 
particularly of chaps. 11,4, which speak of the eagle with three 
heads (Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian)—is quite mistaken. 
The passage rests simply on Dt. 3211 (cerw/ces, which, more- 
over, in Cicero and Sallust invariably means but one neck, 
renders werdppeva), and is speaking of elevation in heaven, not 
of elevation over the Romans. For afuller discussion of, this 
point sce the present writer’s articles in the Protestantische 
Monatshefte, 1898, pp. 252:254; 1899, pp. 150-152; 1900, pp. 
20-22, 
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4 Esd. was written, it is true, under Domitian, and would, 
therefore, be decisive of the question before us if the departure 
from the OT text in Rom. 107 could be traced to 4 Esd. 4a 
The variation, however, comes simply from Ps, 10726; cp. 1398. 

It is also contended that, as compared with Acts, the 
representation given in Galatians is only of a secondary 

In particular, it is improb- 

5. oneActslant baste tis argued) that the historical 

Paul proclaimed his Gentile Christian 
gospel for fourteen years without gainsaying, that at 
the Council of Jerusalem he agreed to so manifestly 
untenable a solution of the matter, and in Antioch came 
into so violent collision with Peter (Gal. 219 xz-21). As 
to this, see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM (8§ 4, 9, 3). The 
only serious difficulties are those arising from the state- 
ment in 122, that Paul was unknown by sight to the 
churches of Judzea, though they must have known him 
very well as their persecutor. The statement seems 
intended to mark with the utmost possible distinctness 
Paul's independence of the Jewish Christians. Even 
on the part of a writer of the second century, however, 
it would have been too grave a slip to say of the Pales- 
tinian Christians who had survived the persecution, 
that they had not known Paul. If written in the 
second century, the meaning of such a declaration 
could only be that the churches of Judzea, having bcen 
broken up and dispersed by the persecution, and only 
at a later date reconstituted, were as such unacquainted 
with Paul. Thus interpreted, however, the passage 
can very well have been written by Paul himself. That 
it is not quite literally accurate must be conceded : the 
reconstituted churches must still have included persons 
who had known Paul in his persecuting days. Still, it 
is easy to understand why Paul did not have these 
persons in his mind. What he wishes to prove is 
simply that his own Christianity had not been derived 
from any man, but had come to him immediately from 
Christ. Had he received any Christian instruction 
from man, that would have been after his conversion, 
not before ; and there is no difficulty in believing that 
from the time of his conversion he had entered into no 
personal relations with the churches of Judzea, and, 
more particularly, that in Jerusalem at the time of. his 
first visit (1 18 f.} he had remained incognito, and com- 
municated only with Peter and James, since otherwise 
there was reason to apprehend a renewal of the perse- 
cution that had broken out against him in Damascus 
(2 Cor. lise ). Paul, accordingly, leaves out of con- 
sideration those persons in the churches of Judzea who 
had known him before his conversion, because their 
acquaintance with him then did not affect that inde- 
pendence of the Jewish Christian churches which he 
claimed for his own view of Christianity; and this 
cannot with any fairness be charged against him as a 
failure in veracity (120). On the other hand, that is 
exactly what, we are told by Steck, is so improbable 
historically —that Paul after his conversion remained 
away from Jerusalem for three whole years; and the 
view of Acts (919-30) is preferred. This brings us to’ 
what lies at the root of the question in this aspect— 

namely, the demand for a straight- 

6. Theory of fonraes, rectilinear development in the 

development. history. It is, we are told, historically 
inconceivable that the view of Jesus and the original 
apostles, which was still entirely Jewish-legal, was 
followed immediately by that of the principal epistles of 
Paul, and only afterwards by the mediating view of 
Acts and the other writings. Steck, therefore, has 
made out—and he alone with fairly good success — what 
he considers to be straightforward development as 
follows :—Jesus, the original apostles, the historical 
Paul, Mk. and Mt., Lk., Acts, Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., 
Gal., the remaining Pauline Epistles (leaving out those 
to Timothy and Titus), then Marcion. To this series 
the objection suggests itself that, whilst its author 
makes out the historical Paul to have been only a shade 
freer from the law than Peter (Acts 163 2118-26, ag., 
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are accepted as historical), he at the same time (p. 373, 
369 7.) speaks of him as fundamentally free from the 
law, and names him as apostle of the Gentiles kar’ 
é£oxjv ; and Steck is open to the further criticism that he 
attributes to Acts the ‘ tendency’ to smooth over differ- 
ences—in other words, to go back to a point of the 
development that had been reached before. But the 
most fatal objection of all is that Steck himself, after 
an interval of no more than a year (Prot. KZ, 1889, 
pp. 108, 841), found it necessary to demolish the entire 
structure, and to place Rom. and Cor. before Lk. and 
Acts, because he (rightly) saw that Acts (see ACTS, 
§ 16) could not be assigned to a date earlier than after 
the beginning of the second century, and because in 
Marcion (circa 140 A,D.) the existence of ten Pauline 
epistles —of which, moreover, three (Rom. and 1 and 2 
Cor.), according to Stecks view, must be regarded as 
each made up of three (or more) originally independent 
pieces—is already recognised. Further, the historical 
evolution argued for by Steck will not for a moment 
allow two separate lines of development, such as the 
line of the synoptic and that of the Pauline Christology, 
to go on concurrently. Still, alongside that line of 
development of Christianity, which had its roots in 
Palestine, he recognises another, almost independent, 
which took its rise in the heathen philosophical ideas 
current in Rome—a line of development as belonging 
to which he reckons, for example, the principal epistles 
of Paul (denying at the same time their use of the 
Rabbinical forms of thought). Within his first-men- 
tioned series, too, he recognises a certain weakening 
of the antinomism of Galatians in the minor Pauline 
epistles, as well as an accentuation of it in Marcion. 
In all this it becomes abundantly evident that historical 
science does not in the least require that a rectilinear 
development should be made out. It is, of course, the 
business of historical science to understand everything 
that happens ; but a development is not unintelligible 
even if it runs far ahead of its own time, and afterwards 
falls back upon the footsteps it has already outrun, to 
retraverse them anew, step by step. Were this other- 
wise, we should have to eliminate from history all its 
great and epoch-making men —Luther, for example, 
and, in the end, Jesus himself. 

The fact is certainly eloquent that not only Bruno Bauer and 
others, hut Loman also (down to 1884 at least), denied the 
historicity of Jesus, and that in this respect Johnson has even 
gone beyond the last-named. On the other hand, it is highly 
significant that it is not enough for Johnson if Bruno Bauer 
derives Christianity from the humanist ideas of Philo, Seneca, 
and the Roman emperors down to Marcus Aurelius, In this 
quarter he misses the oriental fervour which he deems necessary 
to the founding of a religion, and, therefore—it is the least he 
can do—he transfers the origination of Christianity out of such 
ideas to the East. Over and above this, he is compelled to see 
in Marcion a highly important reformer, through whom Chris- 
tianity was at least liberated from its rudimentary Jewish 
beginnings. We find Steck, on the same lines, characterising 
as an original and spiritually-gifted person the very man who 
(in his view) put together the epistle to the Galatians with so 
little skill. 

As far as Paul in particular is concerned, it must be 
admitted that any ordinary man in his position would 
assuredly have gone immediately after his conversion 
to Jerusalem for authentic instruction in his new faith. 
Now, what if Paul was not an ordinary man? The 
more fanatical he had been as a Pharisee in his zeal 
for the Mosaic law, the more clearly must he have 
recognised the impossibility of ever fulfilling it com- 
pletely, and all the more manifest must it have been to 
him that in Christianity an altogether new way of 
salvation was opened up. Then, further, the appear- 
ance of Christ to him on the way to Damascus gave 
him a clearer view of the divine purpose of the death on 
the cross than all the original apostles together could 
have supplied. It was in this manner that he obtained 
an idea quite different from theirs of the Christ whom 
he had never seen on earth (so 2 Cor. s16 rightly 
interpreted). It was in this manner that he discovered 
in Christianity at once the true religion for the world 
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and the divine decree of abrogation as regarded the 
Mosaic law. It was in this manner that he found 
himself constrained to vindicate the great religious 
blessing of freedom against every attempt at a re- 
imposition of bondage with the keenness which we 
perceive in Gal. 214-21 18/0 5ra. 

7. Objections The traces of a later age, which 

Stec ‘ : P 
believes himself to have dis- 

confined to dh f 1 R 
Rom. and Cor covered, have reference only to Rom. 

fi “and 1 and 2 Cor. 

It will be sufficient here to remark that in the first instance 
these would only justify the excision of a few verses—e.g. 1 
Cor. 152g Kom. 161 (ifbaptism for the dead, or the institution 
of deaconesses, were still unknown within the lifetime of the 
apostle). Some of the particulars alleged by Steck rest upon 
false exegesis—e.g., where 1 Cor. 737 is taken as referring to a 
man wishing to preserve his virginity in monastic fashion—a 
segsg which would require the word vapevéay. 

On the other hand, the epistles con- 


ti cient “tain much that would have been mean- 
GREY ieee ingless and even impossible in the 


second century. 

The close adhesion to the Mosaic law which gives the chief 
occasion for Gal. and Rom. was, at that late date, hut feebly 
represented (Just. Dial. 47; Ignat. ad PAilad. 61; ad Magnes. 
81, 91, 103, etc.). The gift of tongues, regarding which such 
elaborate precepts are laid down in 1 Cor. 14, was already un- 
known to the author of Acts, otherwise he would not have taken 
it (Acts 21-rr) as meaning speech in existing foreign languages 
(see SpiriruAL GirtTs). To put into the mouth of Paul an 
expression of the expectation of surviving till the second coming 
of Christ (1 Cor. 15514), would have been a most perverse pro- 
ceeding on the part of a second-century writer. ‘he case of 
the incestuous person q@ Cor. 51-8), the intimate relation 
between Paul and the Galatian churches (Gal. 412-20), the 
journeys of Timothy and Titus to Corinth, the charge of fickle- 
ness brought against Paul on account of a change in the plan 
of his tour (2 Cor. 112-24, and, indeed (very conspicuously), the 
whole of 2 Cor., are so personal and full of individuality, that in 
this case we are really entitled to draw the conclusion (so often 
illegitimate) that they could not have been invented. As it is 
conceded on all hands that the four epistles stand or fall to- 
gether that conclusion must apply with equal validity to the 
many "portions of Rom., 1 Cor., and Gal., in which the in- 
dividuality is less marked. 

Lastly, the genuineness is sufficiently attestkd by the 
9. Ext l external evidence. If the four epistles 

» EXteINAa are to stand or fall together, the first 
evidanne epistle of Clem.Rom. would be proof 
suticlen * enough of their genuineness. 

It cites (471-3) 1 Cor. by name as a writing of Paul, and 
(355 262-5) transcribes, without giving a name, Rom.129/ and 
even Heh. 1. 

Now, this epistle of Clement {1x} informs us that it 
was written in a time of persecution ; it is still unaware 
of a distinction between mpeoBdrepat (445) and éricxoroe 
(4441 424 7; see BISHOP, § 8, MINISTRY); and it knows 
nothing of Gnosticism. Probably, therefore, it was 
written under Domitian (9396), or perhaps under 
Trajan (1142-117); at the very latest, under Hadrian 
(circa 120). Its colourlessness forbids the suggestion 
that circumstances of the time, as indicated by it, are 
fictitious. If it were a product of imagination dating 
from 150-170 A.D., it would serve the interests of that 
time—viz., the idea of the episcopate and the polemic 
against Gnosticism. Let only this be further observed, 
that the principal Pauline epistles are largely made use 
of in I Pet. (especially, and manifestly, Gal. 323 51317 
in t Pet.15 21611,and Rom.12 /, in r Pet. 38-12 47-11 
213-18), and that there is a great probability that 1 Pet. 
dates from 112 A.D. The epistle of James also, which 


is of still earlier date (see CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, § 8), 
in like manner shows acquaintance, not only with the 
Pauline doctrines, but also with the text of the chief 
epistles. 

The clearest proof is Jas. 41. This verse is clearlydependent 
on Rom. 7 23 5 otherwise the word y«éAy would not have been 
used, for the context is speaking, not of the conflict of desires 
within the man, but of the conflict of the desires of one man 
against those of his fellow-men (év byutv, as if ée tay HSovav tov 
orparevonéveay Kara Tov mAyotov, instead of which phrase we 
have, borrowed from Rom. 7 23, év rotg wéAcoey by.av). 

Finally, on the evidence supplied by the Pseudo- 


Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, see SIMON 
MAGUS. 
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There is thus hardly any necessity for going into the 
evidence of Marcion, who about 140 admitted ten 
Pauline epistles into his church lectionary, or for calling 
attention to the wholesale execution among the extra- 
canonical writings (andeven among the heathen writings) 
of the second century which has to be made by Johnson 
before he can affirm that the NT came into existence 
between Justin and Irenaeus about 155-180 A.D., and 
that even Marcion perhaps was still unacquainted with 
any personal Christ— acquainted only with the ideal 
figure of a xpyords (see CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, § J). 


B. OTHER PROBLEMS. 


Having disposed of the objections to the genuineness 

of Galatians we turn to the remaining problems. The 

10. Dat superior limit for the date of the epistle has 

+ Pale. been indicated already (see preceding article, 

§ 24), In view of Gal. 16 it is not advisable to bring 
ut much lower. 

True, oUrws raxéws means, not 'so soon,’ but 'so suddenly.’ 
Thus the expression, considered in itself, allows the supposition 
that the beginning of the Galatians’ falling away was of late 
origin—a supposition precluded by the other rendering— and 
requires us to think only that the subsequent steps of the declen- 
sion, once begun, took but a short time. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that the churches had already begun to 
show inclinations towards Judaism before Paul's second visit, 
and that Paul believed himself to have obviated this by his 
oral communications with them. His surprise at the sudden- 
ness of the change that had come over them is intelligible only if 
we suppose the change to have happened shortly after his last 
visit. 

Thus, the epistle is best assigned to the beginning of 
Paul's three-years' stay in Ephesus, whither he had 
gone after leaving Galatia (Acts 191). 

On account of its similarity in contents to Romans, 
some have thought it necessary to assign the epistle to 
the same period. In that case its date would be some 
three or four years later ; for, it is highly probable that 
Romans was written during the apostle's last stay in 
Corinth (Acts 201-3; cp Rom, 1623 with 1Cor. 114). 
Only, identical subjects are not handled in an identical 
manner in the two epistles, 

In Gal. 430 the Jews who continue in unbelief are expressly 
excluded from the inheritance, whilst in Rom. 93 }1 25-32 the 
apostle shows a strong interest in their ultimate salvation. In 

al. 33 439 the Mosaic worship is placed on precisely the 
same plane with that of the heathen, whilst in Rom. 712-14 the 
defect is sought, not in the Mosaic law but only in the sinfulness 
of man. In Gal.16-¢ Paul anathemhises every doctrine not 
in accordance with his own, whilst in Rom. 1 12 617he recognises 
the doctrines which prevail in Rome, though devoting the whole 
latter to their correction, as on an equal footing with his. 

Clemen (Chron. d. Paulin, Brief, '93) appeals to 
those differences in support of his contention that 
Galatians is (as Steck also holds) the last of the four 
chief Pauline Epistles, in the belief that in this way he 
is able to accept what is true in Steck's position and 
yet to conserve the'genuineness of the epistles. His 
proofs admit of being turned the other way. Besides, 
his theory that Paul, during the first period of his 
missionary activity, continued to be Jewish-Christian 
in his thought and teaching, and that he reached the 
culminating point of his anti-Judaism only at the end 
of his life, is erroneous. In the case of so energetic a 
thinker as the apostle, the development indicated above 
in § 5f is certainly more probahle. As far as the 
apostle's earlier period is concerned, Clemen's view is 
in direct opposition to Gal.116, The culminating point 
of Paul's antinomism must have been reached in his 
controversy with Peter in the Syrian Antioch at latest. 
That after that—nay, after his refusal to circumcise 
Titus at the time of the Council of Jerusalem— he con- 
tinued to preach circumcision is inconceivable (cp pre- 
ceding article, $ 20 a). If this reproach, then, was 
levelled at him even at so late a date as that of Galatians 
(51x; on lrosee below, col. 1625, n.), it cannot have 
been anything but a slander. If his adversaries were 
capable of this, there is nothing to show that with 
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reference to any period after the apostle's conversion 
they had any ground for their assertion. They may 
safely be held to have applied to the present an asser- 
tion that was true only of the time during which Paul 
was still a Jew. It is also on general grounds probable 
that Paul in the closing years of his life became gentler, 
not, as Clemen says, harsher. The second coming of 
Christ he believed to be near at hand; yet, before 
this could happen the gospel had to be preached to 
all the world (Rom. 1018 112s). It must have become 
clearer and clearer to him that he and his disciples 
were not in a position to accomplish this by them- 
selves, and that accordingly the Jewish-Christian way 
of looking at things also was willed by God. Phil. 
1xs5-:8 expresses this with special clearness. In the 
Epistle to the Romans an irenical attitude was par- 
ticularly desirable, inasmuch as he wished to estab- 
lish friendly relations with the church in Rome, and 
thus to have a new centre from which to carry on 
activities. It is further worthy of remark that ia 
Galatians, as in Rom. 325, the death of Christ is repre- 
sented only as a propitiation for sins that are past— 
not yet, as in Rom. 83, as serving also for the averting 
of sins to come, and that the doctrine of the ‘ spirit’ 
(wveGua) in Gal. 5 16-25is much less elaborately thougl.t 
out than it is in Rom. 6-8. 
On the home of the readers, see preceding article. 
As for their nationality— according to Gal. 48 52 612 f. 
; at least preponderantly, 
11. Readers. HExtie’ CRristians. Whether there may 
not also have been among them a sprinkling of Jewish 
Christians cannot be decided by reference to 313 23-25 
45, for in that case all the readers together must have 
been Jewish Christians. "These passages, therefore, 
show only that Paul is inadvertently applying to his 
readers that which holds good as regards himself 
(see preceding article, § 21, 3@). In 421, on the 
other hand, he says, truly, not that his readers are yet 
under the law, but that they are now only contemplating 
the assumption of that yoke. That there was a Jewish 
element in the Galatian churches might be inferred 
more readily from 828, though here also, perhaps, 
Paul is speaking more from principle than was exactly 
required by the personal circumstances of his readers. 
The Judaizing emissaries, too, could have found access 
all the easier if born Jews already belonged to the 
churches. But the question must be allowed to remain 
undecided. 
From 8x 57 we learn that the Judaizing emissaries 
were personally unknown to Paul. Both before and 
s,s... after his second visit they had been at 
oe work among the Galatians. Whether 
* the same persons were engaged in this 
on both occasions we have'no means of knowing; but 
on both occasions they wrought in the same spir:t, 
though on the second with immeasurably greater 
success (see preceding article, § 25). 


That one or more prominent persons were included among 
them follows from the boris éav a of 510, It is impossible, 
however, to say whether any individual (possibly one of the 
original apostles) is intended. For 6 rapdoowy duds can mean 
‘every one who brings you into perplexity’ just as easily as b 
€pxdpevos in 2 Cor. 114 refers to all the Judaizers who had already 
arrived in Corinth (ot bwepAlav améarodot, 115), since the pro- 
position that follows (avetxeoGe, or dvéxerGe) does not state a 
conceivable case merely, but an actual fact. It is certain, 
however, that the original apostles, in Jerusalem at least, did not 
interfere with the activity of these tapdogovres (17 5 cp 512; 
see COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, § 3). From 6124 some have 
thought it must follow that they themselves had not as yet been 
tircumcised, but were only fanatical proselytes. In that case 
it would he incomprehensible why they should not. have 
accepted circumcision long before, or how they could without 
this have brought the Galatians so far. The determination of 
the question lies not in the reading wepeterunaévor, which is quire 
plainly a correction intended to make themeaning easier, but in 
taking the present of meprrexvopevo in a timeless sense— the 
men Of the circumcision (cp 1 Thess. 212 : 6 kadk@v, 1101 
pudwevos), 

What their representations to the Galatians had becn 
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can be plainly gathered from the answers of the apostle. 
13. Thei They had said that in order to gain salva- 
~ AAC tion it was not enough to comply with the 
doings. teaching of Paul, who had simply demanded 
faith in Christ crucified (31 5) and risen, but that it 
mas also necessary to fulfil all the prescriptions of the 
Mosaic law (32510 54), to which alone the promise of 
salvation was attached (38:8 54). They had said that, 
on the other hand, the doctrine of Paul opened a wide 
door to moral laxity (513). These arguments on the 
merits of the case they fortified by personal ones. They 
maintained that Paul was not strictly an apostle at 
all, but dependent on the original apostles (11 11/f- 
115-221). Only these, the 'pillars' (29; see COUNCIL, 
§ 6), were competent to decide the true doctrine, as 
they had formerly (roré, 26) been taught by the Lord 
himself when he was on earth. Wherever, therefore, 
the teaching of Paul departed from theirs, it was to be 
rejected. Nay, more, elsewhere (this is obviously what 
we are to understand) Paul himself was still preaching 
circumcision (5:r); he is thus in contradiction with 
himself if he has failed to exact it of the Galatians. 
Thereby he has deprived them of their title to salvation ; 
and this be can have done only out of a desire to please 
men,} and so make the acceptance of Christianity seem 
easier than it really was. To these Judaizers, ac- 
cordingly, the description in Acts 1515 applies admirably. 
They had already brought it about that the Galatians 
observed the Jewish feasts (410), and were seriously 
thinking of receiving circumcision (51 7. 612 (1), Their 
moral character is represented by Paul as very despicable. 
He ascribes to them motives quite as low as the motives 
which they ascribe to him. It is not, he says, about 
the salvation of the Galatians that they are concerned : 
all that they seek is personal consideration among them 
(417) and repute with their Judaistic (perhaps even 
Jewish) co-religionists for having brought the Galatians 
to circumcision(613), and they are in dread of persecu- 
tion by these same comrades should they fail to insist 
on circumcision in their proselytising efforts, and, like 
Paul, rest satisfied with faith in the cross of Christ (612). 
It is probable that in this Paul is as unjust to them as 
he was to Peter in charging him with hypocrisy (211-13; 
see COUNCIL, § 3). From their point of view, they 
could hardly do otherwise than, on religious grounds, 
hold Paul's preaching to be not only dangerous but 
also God-dishonouring. But we have seen that among 
the means which they made use of even slander had a 
place (51x), and that they flagrantly violated the compact 
of the Council of Jerusalem (29). 
It was to counteract the influence of those persons 
that Paul wrote Galatians. Its course of thought is not 
rightly apprehended if we view chaps. 
of Purpose 1f. as constituting a personal apologia, 
Galatians. ony chaps. 3 f7. and 5/f. as forming 
respectively a dogmatic and a practical section. Nor 
does it avail to take the dogmatic portion as ending at 
47 or 4:1, or not till 56 or 524, as if 4 21-3r were not 
intensely dogmatic, and 48-20 very much the reverse. 
The epistle must be viewed much more as being an 
epistle ; repetitions must not be ignored or denied; and 


a chief turning-point must be recognised in 513. 

After the salutation, 11-5, and statement of the position of 
matters, 16-10, there follows what constitutes the first main 
division of the epistle, the historical demonstration that the 
gospel of Paul isindependent of the original apostles, and is of 
directly divine origin. Here there are three sections: 111-24 
21-10 211-21, The second main division contains the dogmatic 
proofthat Christian freedomand observance of the law are incom- 

atible. Thisin the first instance occupies 31-4 7 continuously. 

ext follow a practical application to the readers (48-11), a 
calling to mind of their former good relations with Paul (4 t2-20), 
a renewed proof from the OT (421-37), a new proof drawn from 





1 The éyrd dvOpdmos apéoxewv of 110 will refer to this. It is 
not till et ért avOpdmots npeoxoy that this alleged 'pleasing of 
men, as shown towards Gentiles, will be put on a level with the 
complaisance which Paul, before he became a Christian, and 
when persecuting Christians, had shown towards the Jews. 
See, further, above, § I. 
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first principles (51-6) and arenewed application to the readers 
(57-12). The third'main division consists (like Rom. 6.8) of 
exhortation and proof that morality is not impaired by Christian 
freedom—this in 513-24 in general terms, in 525-619 in relation 
to particular points of special importance for the readers. 
Finally, the autograph conclusion, 611-18, sums up once more 
the leading polemical points. 

The importance of Galatians for its first readers un- 
doubtedly consisted in the first instance in this—that it 
15. Pl .. won them back to Paul and his gospel. 

» Elace 1 Thds much may be presumed, if 1 Cor. 

history. (161), which, as we gather from 168, was 
written at the close of the three-years' stay in Ephesus, 
is of a later date than our epistle (see above, § 10). 
For the history of primitive Christianity Galatians is a 
historical source of the first order. It constituted for 
the Tiibingen school the Archimedean fulcrum by which 
it revolutionised the traditional conception of the history 
of the first century. What has already been said under 
Acts (§§ 46,7} and COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM (§§ 1 7-11) 
may sufficeto show the magnitude and fundamental char- 
acter of the errors to which we should have been exposed 
had this epistle not been preserved tous. The character 
of Paul, the imperiousness which he showed in the service 
of what he had recognised to be truth, his ardent love 
and zealous care for the churches which he had founded, 
the rabbinical ingenuity yet truly religious depth of his 
thinking, and at the same time the far-reaching nature 
of the differences that separated, the various tendencies 
in the early church, find immediate expression here 
as hardly anywhere else. In all time Galatians will 
be the charter of freedom, not only from the Mosaic law 
but also from every yoke that is imposed upon the 
religious life as an external condition of salvation without 
reference to any inner necessity of the soul. It was in 
this sense that it supplied Luther with a foundation from 
which to carry on his life-work against the freshly- 
asserted claims of work-righteousness in the Catholic 
Church of his day. 


The outstanding commentaries are those of Luther (Latin in 
1519, German in 525, and fuller Latin in 1932); Winer (‘213 
ws. @), ’59}3 Rueckert ('33); IL. 4. W. Meyer (41; ©), 
16. Biblio- 55;°(, by Sicffert in "80, @), '94, identical with 
graphy. (of ’86, (4), ‘99; ET from German ed. ’70); Hil- 
genfeld (52); Jowett (55; @), '59; condensed ed. 
’o4}$ Wieseler ('s9}; Hlolsten (Juhalt u. Gedankengang des 
Galaterbriefs,'59, expanded into Zum Evangelium des Paulus 
und des Petrus, '68 ; also—a new work— Bas Lvangelium des 
Paulus, 11, 's); Lightf. ('6; (@), 'go); J. Ch. K. von Hof: 
mann (Die Hetlige Schrift Neuen Testaments, 21, '63; @), 
72); Lipsius (Handconzm. 22, ’91, (2), ’92); also in Dutch, by 
Baljon ('89) ,and Cramer (Viewwe dijdragen door Cramer en 
Lamers, 6, gos, both with many textual conjectures. As to 
the conjectures, see Baljon (De tekst der brieven aan de 
Romeinen, Corinthiérs en Galatiers, akademisch procfschrift, 
Utrecht, ’84), and on the attempts at dissection see Clemen 
(Linheitlichkeit der pautinischen Briefe, 94). Marcion's text 
is specially dealt with by Hilgenfeld (2. Aist, Theol. '55, 
426-483), van Manen (7%eol. Tid. 1887, pp. 382-404, 451-533), 
and Theod. Zahn (Gesch.d. NT tichen. Kanons, 2 499-529, '92 
Mention must also be made of the work of Volkmar (Paxius von 
Damaskus bis sum Galaterbrief, '87; partly also in Theo. 
Zettschr. aus der Schweiz, '84-) P. W.S. 


GALBANUM ¢ngabn, YaABaNH HAycmoy [BL], 
yaBp. H, [A], galbanum doni odoris [=DOD 'N?], 
Ex. 3034+), which was an ingredient in the holy 
incense, is a resinous substance often mentioned by 
botanical writers, ancient and modern. Though the 
etymology of man5n, Aedé¢nah, is uncertain, the names 
XaABdvy and galsanum are certainly connected with, 
and probably derived from, the Hebrew word. 

The source of the gum is even yet not quite certain. Diosco- 
rides and Theophrastus speak of it as the product of a Syrian 
narthex; but in modern times the galbanum of commerce is 
known to be produced only in Persia, and since Boissier it has 

enerally been identified~e.e., by Flickiger and Hanbury) 
feo i), and 2) Dymock (2152 7%)—as the gum of the um- 
belliferous Fervla galbanifiua, Boiss. et Buhse, and the kindred 
species F, ruéricaulis, Boiss.2 The resin is formed of ‘tears 








1 Its connection with abn, ‘milk,’ is improbable. 
2 Besides these, its principal known sources,however, there may 
have heen others :thus Sir G. Birdwood speaks in this connection 
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which exude spontaneously from the stem, especially on its 
lower part and about the bases of the leaves.’ It has ‘a peculiar, 
not unpleasant, aromatic odour’ (Fliick, and Hanb. iy 

N. M. 


GALEED (7953), 1. or Jegar-Sahadutha (73° 
NDI17%), the former the Hebrew, the latter the 
Aramaic, designation of the heap or cairn which was a 
sign of the covenant between Jacob and Laban, Gen. 
3147 (* Galeed’ again in v. 48). 

The renderings of & and Vg. (on which see Nestle, Marg. 
p. ro #) show an uncertainty as to whether sy is a noun or a 
verh.” For Galeed, Bovvds maptupe [A], B. wdptus [Dsil E 
L] 5 ACERVUM TESTIMONT inv, 47. _ B. waptupet [ADL], 
B. waptupiov [E] ; GALAAO in v. 48. For Jegar-sahadntha, 
Povvos pdptus [A], 8. ris w- [Dsil L], Bourdy waptupias [E]; 
tumuluue testis. 

Both have the same meaning—viz., ‘heap of witness’ 
—and the intention of the former is to suggest a deriva- 
tion of the name GILEAD (9.v,). 

The original tradition, however, must have been without this 
trivial etymology. xn 93° Jegar-sahadutha) is certainly a 
corruption of snby-g (Gar-Salhad), ‘fortress of Salhad.‘} We 
have to suppose that J and E both had access to storics of the lives 
of the patriarchs in a written form, among which was that of the 
meeting of Laban and Jacob. J’s source of information con- 
tained one statement which was very possibly wanting in E’s 
and which J’s account gave, partly in a mutilated, partly in a 
corrupt form. The early tradition must have said that Jacob 
set his face towards Gar-Salhad on Mount Hauran, but Gar- 
Salhad* had become corrupted*into Gar-Sahad’ (4"y 73) and 
“on Mount Hauran’ into ‘on the mountain’ (73). The latter 
phrase may have originally stood inv, 25, where we now read 
‘93, ‘on the mountain.” Reasoning on the strange phrase 
Gar-Sahad, J seems to have come to the conclusion that it was 
really Jegar-Sahadutha (‘heap of witness’ in Aramaic), and 
that it referred to a cairn which Jacob must have erected asa 
boundary mark, and this suggested explaining Gilead as a 
modification of Gal‘éd, the Hebrew equivalent of Jegar-saha- 
dutha. He forgot the Improbability (pointed out hy We. CH 43) 
that the grandchildren of ‘ Nahor’ and Abraham—both sons of 
Eber—should have spoken different dialects ; but how else could 
he have explained Gar-Sahad? That Wellhausen is wrong in 
treating v.47 as a late archaeological gloss should be clear; 
‘heap of witness’ is by no means an obvious explanation of 
‘Gilead,’ and has to be accounted for. The verse belongs to 

, but is misplaced; u. 48 should run, ‘therefore he (Jacob) 
called it Gal'éd, but Laban called it Jegar-Sahadutha.’ Vu. 49 
(on which see GiLeap, § 4) and so belong to E; they give an 
explanation of E’s pillar (#zasséz) corresponding to that of J’s 
caim (gaz). It has only to be added that Nahor is miswritten 
for Hauran Gyn) 3the ‘God of Nahor’ in v. 53 (EB) was origin- 
ally the God of Hauran’—~a phrase which lost its force when 
E, like J, brought the meeting of Laban and Jacob farther 
S. in order to suit the subsequent travels of the patriarch. 


2. GALEED (4y$3) may also originally have stood in 
another important passage now evidently mutilated—viz, , 
Josh. 2234, where we read of a great altar set up by 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, as a ‘ witness’ (cp 
v.27) to the tribes on both sides of the Jordan that 
those on the eastern side were equally worshippers of 
Yahwe, in the strict legal fashion, with their brethren 
onthe W. (SoDi., Bennett in SBOT; EV, following 


Pesh. and some Heb. MSS, is content with supplying 
sy [éd].) 

The narrative to which the passage belongs (vu. 9-34) must be 
very late, but may be based upon an early record which con- 
tained a second explanation of the name Gilead, connecting it 
with a great altar erected in early times by the eastern tribes. 
Whether this is probable or not, is a question on which critics 
are not at all unanimous. Those who agree with Di, will 
ascribe to the editor the anxious assurances of the eastern tribes 
that no sacrifices should he offered upon the altar, and certain 
other peculiarities, such as the indistinctness of the description 
of the locality of the altar (v.10 4), and the omission of the 
name of the altar (v. 34 cp Bennett). If on the other hand the 
narrative is ‘an absolutely unhistorical invention framed to 
defend the doctrine of a unique sanctuary’ (Kue. Hes, 107, 
cp 339.4, and see We. CH 135), we must suppose that the 
name of the altar was accidentally omitted, by a very early 
scribe, or perhaps (cp 1S, 131 and Budde’s crit, note in SBOT) 
was never inserted by the narrator. It is worth noticing that 
both in y rr and in v. 34 @ reads differently from MT. In 









of Ophoidia galbanifera of Khorassan, and Galbanumoficinale 


of Syria (EB) 127178). d : 
1 Cp Kar-ASur, Kar-IStar, Kar-Sarrukin, ‘fortress of A%ur, 
of IStar, of Sarrukin.’ 
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particular @® has in v. 11, ért rod yadaad (‘in Gilead’; ®L om.) 
where MT has midroarby (‘in the districts’?), and in w, 34, cat 
érwvopacev "Ingots Tov Bwmdy . . .Kat elev (‘ and Joshua named 
the altar... and said’). At any rate, both texts (and also 
Jos. Ant. v. 1 26) agree in not giving the name of the altar. 


Cp ED. T.K.C. 


GALEM (Josh. 1559, Var. Bid, @ only). See 
GALLIM, I. 


GALGALA (radrada [AKV]), 1 Macc. 92. 
ARBELA, § 2 #, and cp GILGAL, § 6 (c} 


See 


GALILEE (an, nbvdan [2 K.1520]; Aram. 


nb»dy; radeiAaia [B] -A1A. [B°NAQT'VL arid NT] i 
GALILAZA, G. GENTIUM). 

The name g#éZ means ‘circle,’ ‘district,’ ‘region.’ | Once 

only we find the qualifying addition ‘of the nations’—viz., Is. 
91 [823], ‘In the former time be brought into 

1. Name. contempt the land of Zehulun and the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time he confers honour 

on the road to the sea, the other side of the Jordan, the district 
ail) of the nations’ (@ yaadlejAata tov €@vOv), The latter 
phrase clearly means ‘the district inhabited by a mixed popu- 
lation of Jews and foreigners.’ Josh. 1223 is partly parallel, 
for we should doubtless read (with Graf, S#, Av, 1854, p. 870) 
‘the king of the nations of the g@/27’ (not?asin MT, of Gilgal’). 
Cp 1 Macc, 515, yadrAala dddopidwy ; y yadtAata simply, often 
in I Macc. (once in Macc. and twice in N T the article is omitted). 

‘Galilee’ (to retain the convenient though late-coined 

ie Greecised name) seems at a comparatively 
2. bcc early period to have specially designated 
reterence. ihe territory of Naphtali. 

The cities mentioned in the list of Tiglath-pileser’s conquests 
(2 K. 1529) as constituting ‘the g@2’ (Galilee) are, with prob- 
ably one exception,? all in Naphtali, and, as if to prevent mis- 
understanding, the narrator sums up thus ? ‘and Galilee, alll the 
land of Naphtali.’2 

Although the early Naphtalites failed to occupy all 
the land which they coveted (Judg.133), and in Gen. 
307 7 Naphtali is the son of a slave-girl, Naphtali, 
like Zebulun, is praised for its heroism in a patriotic 
war (Judg.518). Probably, therefore, the special appli- 
cation of the phrase ‘ district (of the nations)’ to Naph- 
tali arose out of the occupation of Naphtali by the 
Arameeans under Benhadad I. The chief (Naphtalite) 
Galilzean city was of course Kedesh, which is called 

‘Kedesh in the gaésf (Galilee), in the hill-country of 
Naphtali’ (cp Tob. 12). 

The galif was, however, a vague expression, and 
must surely have been sometimes used with a wider 
reference, For this we may cite I K.9r0-13, though 
this passage is decisive only for the time when it was 
edited. The connection between the Cabul mentioned 
here and that of Josh. 1927 seems hardly disputable. 
Whoever gave the last touches to the story of the de- 
spised twenty cities of ‘Cabul’ must have considered 
that the ‘land of the gé/z/’ extended to the Asherite 
town of Cabul, for to exclude the town of Cabul from 
the ' land of Cabul’ would be as unnatural as to exclude 
the town of Goshen from the land of Goshen (Josh. 
1042; cp 15sz). In the time of Josephus we know 
that CABUL [g.v.] was a border city of Galilee, and 
there is every probability that this ancient place was 
spoken of as Galilazan long before this; Janoah, too, 
even if Asherite, was apparently regarded as Galilzean 
when 2 K.1529 was written, though the writer certainly 
seems to have applied the term ‘Galilee’ more especi- 
ally to Naphtali. How, indeed, could Asher have 
failed to be included in the g¢dil haggéyim? Accord- 
ing to Judg. 131-33 the non-Israelitish element in Asher 


2 Janoah(=Venu‘amu) being probably Asherite (see JANOAH), 
in spite of Byhl’s hesitation (Geag. 229). It is no doubt out of 
the right geographical order; but this is probably a con- 
fusion introduced by the editor, and was not in the original 
record. It would, of course, be possible to emend 3° into 
mus (cp i K, 1520, and see CHINNERETH), but the corruption 
assumed seems not very likely. 

2 As Benzinger points out, the preceding word sp bay cannot 
be right 5 be misses, however, the true explanation of the pres- 
ence of the word. It is simply miswritten for 5+43y 5 thescribes, 
as usual, left the wrong word and_the right side by side. Cp 
the corruptions mentioned under GILEAD, 2, 
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was considerably larger than that in Naphtali. The 
highly mixed origin of the tribe so-called is implied in 
Gen. 3012 7. (birth of Asher), and is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hebrew tribesmen borrowed their name of 
Asher from their non-lsraelitish parents, an extensive 
North Palestinian region having been called Asere in 
the time of the Egyptian kings, Seti I. and Rameses II. 
(see ASHER, § I). 

The land of Zebulun also had a natural claim to he 
called Galilaean. Zebulun is not indeed said to have 
been, like Asher, the son of a slave-girl, but, like Asher 
and Naphtali, it had to tolerate Canaanitish excdaves in 
its territory (Judg.130), and, if Is, 91[823} may be 
followed, it suffered, like Naphtali, from the invasion 
of Tiglath-pileser—z.e., was partly Aramaised. In the 
latter passages Zebulun (which corresponds to the ‘ road 
to the sea’; see ZEBULUN) and Naphtali together form 
‘the district (gd/iZ) of the nations,’ and very possibly 
in I K. 913 * the land of Cabul’ should he emended into 
‘the land of Zebulun’ (see CABUL), implying that the 
* twenty cities in the land of the g@/éZ’ were in Zebulun. 

After 734 B.c. ‘the gaiéZ' in its widest sense became 
an integral part of the Assyrian empire, ard hence, 
though the -greater part of the old 
Israelitish population remained, its 
purity must have become by degrees 
more and more contaminated. In 2Ch. 3610, how- 
ever, there may be an allusion to post-exilic attempts of 
the Jews of South Palestine to strengthen the Jewish 
spirit in the N. ‘as far as Zebulun,’ and r Macc. 
5 14-23 shows that Jews lived in ‘ Galilee‘ in Maccabean 
times. The term Galilee in post-exilic times, however, 
had obtained a wider meaning than of old. We know 
the boundaries of Galilee in the time of Josephus, and 
we may assume that they were the same in the preceding 
centuries. According to him, Galilee was bounded on 
the N. and W. by the territory of the Tyrians, to which 
Mount Carmel also belonged, on the S. by Samaria and 
Scythopolis (Beth-shean), on the E. by the trans- 
Jordanic region and by the Lake of Gennesaret (B/ 
iii, 3y. It was divided into two parts, Upper and 
Lower Galilee, the boundary line of which was, natur- 
ally, the plain of er-Rameh (the ha-Ramah of Josh. 
1936). The Mishna, which recognises the same 
divisions, though it adds the district of Tiberias (taken 
from Lower Galilee), names as the frontier city Kefar 
Hananyah ;? Josephus, however (fz. 188), mentions 
Bersabe or Beer-subai (see § 7). Elsewhere this his- 
torian mentions Kedasa or Kydasa (the ancient 
Kedesh)as a Tyrian fortress on the Galilaean border 
(Ani. xiii. 56 B/ii. 18x iv.23). This is important, for 
it suggests a change in the N. boundary of Galilee. 
In the N., Galilee seems to have lost; but in the 
S. it gained considerably, for Ginaia or En-gannim, 
S. of the Great Plain, marked the southern limit of 
Galilee. Sometimes, too, localities on the E. of the 
Lake of Gennesaret (or Sea of Galilee) are reckoned as 
Galilaean (see,e.g., Jos. B7ii. 81, where Judas of Gamala 
is called év}p TadtAatos)——a natural inconsistency. 

Nominally, therefore, Galilee was cut off from the 
Lebanon by the territory of Tyre. It was, however, 

- its relation to-the Lebanon and to 

4 Dhewaiaal Hermon that made Galilee so rich 
characteristics. in moisture,’ and especially in streams 
and wells, and therefore so pre-eminent in fertility, as 
compared with both Samaria and Judwa. There is no 
difference in this respect between Lower and Upper 


2 Tater 
boundaries. 


1 The phrase ‘the other side of Jordan’ corresponds to 
‘Gilead’ in the traditional text of 2K. 1529, which lay before 
the author of this jate insertion in Isaiah (see SBOT and cp 
Duhm). Guthe (PREP 337) seems wrong in explaining 4 yy 


of the district. on the W. shore of the Jordan from Hiileh to’ 


Dan. syq is‘surely corrupt (see col. 1628, note 2), 

2 Neub. Géogm. 226. 

8 ‘All vegetation,’ says Merrill, ‘would be affected by the 
** dew of Hermon,” which is praised in Ps. 1333.’ See, however, 


Dew, § 2 (¢). 
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Galilee; the distinction drawn in the Mishna is merely 
that the latter produces, and that the former does not 
produce, sycomores. Not only in Asher (Dt.38 24), but 
also throughout Galilee, olives were so abundant that it 
was easier, as a Rabbi said, to support an entire legion 
by means of olives than in the land of Israel (where food 
is less easily had) to raise a single child. Naphtali 
was specially famous for its vines, and for 16m. round 
Sepphoris the land ‘flowed with milk and honey’ 


(Afeg. 6a). All this luxury might have enervated the 
inhabitants but for the long stretches of highland 
country. 


Upper Galilee, in particular (bmps oa, ‘the hill- 
country of Naphtali’), consists of a broad mountain- 
ridge, a continuation of the Lebanon range. On the 
summit is a tract of undulating table-land, diversified 
by wooded heights and smooth green plains. In the 
centre of this table-land stood Kedesh-Naphtali, among 
whose rich pastures Heber, the Kenite, sojourned 
(Judg.4x11), On the E. the mountains break down 
abruptly into the deep basin of the upper Jordan. On 
the W. the slopes are more gradual, and long ravines 
of singular beauty and wildness wind down to the sea- 
coast and the plain of Acre. These western declivities, 
once the possession of Asher, are still celebrated for 
their olive groves (cp the name Bir-zaith). The town 
of Safed, perched on the culminating point of the 
mountain chain to the S., is one of the four sacred 
cities of the Jews. It is also noted as the centre of 
a wide volcanic region (see EARTHQUAKE, § 3). 

The southern slopes of the mountain range, from the 
castellated heights of Safed to the broad plain of 
Esdraelon, afford some of the most picturesque scenery 
in Palestine. Forests of evergreen oak sweep round 
the flanks of the hills in graceful belts, and line the. 
sides of the valleys, leaving open glades, and undulating- 
expanses of green grass, such as are seen in English 
parks. Here, too, are upland plains, like vast terraces, 
with rich soil and rank vegetation. The largest is that 
now called el-Battof—fertile, but without sufficient 
drainage on the eastern side, and therefore marshy. 
There are others to the eastward, along the brow of the 
hills that encircle Tiberias, and extending down to 
Tabor. These are separated from the great plain of 
Esdraelon by a line of rocky hut picturesque hills, 
which culminate on the E. in the dome of Tabor. 
Esdraelon stretches out beyond them like a sea of 
verdure, leaving in the distance the base of Carmel and 
the mountains of Samaria. 

Lower Galilee was a land of husbandmen, famed for 
its corn-fields (the wheat of Chorazin was proverbial), 
as Upper Galilee was for its olive groves, and Judwa 
for its vineyards. The demand for the Galilzan wheat 
must have been large indeed (cp Acts1220). GEN- 
NESARET (see GENNESAR), however, surpassed all other 
regions; its fertility excites Josephus to an unwonted 
enthusiasm (B/iii.82 7 108). The best pomegranates 
came from Shikmonah —i.e., we can hardly doubt, 
the Sykaminos of Josephus, between Czesarea and 
Acco, near Mount Carmel; and it should be noted 
that Eusebius (OS 26770) expressly identifies Syka- 
minos and Hepha—z.e., the modern Haifa. Probably 
the old town lay a little to the N. of Haifa, on the site 
of some ruins still called ‘the old Haifa.’ For the 
oil of ancient Galilee cp 2 Ch.210, and for its wheat 
and fat oxen (but not ‘fowls’; see FowL, § 2), 1K. 
423 [53]. Turning to the rivers and lakes, we must 
give the first place to the Jordan, all of which to 
the N. of the Lake of Gennesaret, and one-third of 
its length to the S., belonged to Galilee. Many small 
streams flowing from the eastern watershed meet the 
Jordan ; those on the W., including the Kishon (Nahr 
el-Mukatta’), flow into the Mediterranean (see KISHON). 
The Semachonitis or Lake of Htileh (not the ‘Waters 

1 Ber, Rabba, par. 20, following Wiinsche’s translation (cp 
Neub. Géogr. 180). 
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of MEROM’) and the SEA OF GALILEE are the two 
lalces. The former is a triangular basin, about 6 ft. 
above the sea-level; it is very disappointing, being 
shallow and reedy; water-fowl abound in it. The 
latter is described in the next article. On the famous 
hot springs of Tiberias (rivalled by those of Gadara) see 
TIBERIAS. 

The population of Galilee in the time of Jesus was 

of more diverse origin than it had ever been before. 

The somewhat mixed old _Israelitish 

population had been further modified by 
pop hath, Pheenician, Iturazean (Arabian?), and 
Greek elements, so that the Jews, with perfect‘justice 
from their point of view, could look down on the 
Galilzsans, whose imperfect legal orthodoxy and in- 
accurate pronunciation! soon ‘bewrayed’ them (Mk. 
1470 Mt.2673). Still, the Galilaans could boast of 
great names in their past history,2 and they were them- 
selves no cowards when their religion was at stake; the 
old spirit of the Naphtalites lived again in their descend- 
ants, however mixed the race of those descendants 
might be. They were doubtless too industrious to be 
strictly orthodox from a Pharisaic point of view; but 
the Messianic hope burned more brightly in Galilee than 
anywhere else in Palestine, and hundreds of inquirers 
from the populous Galilean towns and villages followed 
the great Teacher wherever he went. He had a word 
for all. He knew them indeed, as brothers know 
brothers, for it can hardly be doubted that, as Prof. 
Percy Gardner has well said, ‘ according to all historic 
probability, Jesus of Nazareth was born at Nazareth’ 
(Exploratio Evangelica, 254 ['99]), or rather at the 
Nazarene or Galilean Bethlehem, for which, by a mis- 
understanding, ‘ Nazareth’ appears to have been sub- 
stituted (see NAZARETH). This connection of Jesus 
with Galilee has been well treated by Renan, though 
he has ,doubtless fallen into exaggerations which repel 
sober minds. 

‘The region adjacent to Jerusalem is perhaps the most ¢7#ste 
country in the world. Galilee, on the other hand, is full of 
verdure and of shade, the true_country of the song of songs. 
During March and April the fields are carpeted with flowers. 
The animals are smail, but of great gentleness. The forms of 
the mountains are more harmonious there than elsewhere, and 
inspire higher thoughts. Jesus seems to have had a special 
fondness for them’ (Vie de JésusQ4), 67 f.). 

The early history of Christianity cannot be understood 
apart from its physical environment. Galilee is dear to 
us, because by every right Jesus can be 
called a Galilean, and must have imbibed 
the moral and physical influences of his 

on Jesus, village home; Umbria gives the key to 
St. Francis; Galilee, in some sense, gives the key to 
Jesus of Nazareth. How he ‘had compassion’ on its 
teeming multitudes we know from the Gospels, and it 
is no slight merit in Dr. Selah Merrill that he has sup- 
plemented the one-sided (thongh not untrue) statements 
of Renan by proving the density of the population of 
ancient Galilee. ‘He who wandered among the hills 
and valleys of Galilee was never far from some great 
and populous city."4 Yet, such are the revenges of 
history, this home of the fulfiller and transformer of the 
Law became, in the second century after Christ, the 
centre of Jewish study of the Law. Galilee must at 
this period have contained a large and wealthy Jewish 
population. Traces of their splendid synagogues arc 
still to be found at Tell Ham, Kerazeh, Irbid, Kedes, 
Meirdn, Kefr Bir‘im, and other places. Strangely 
enough, in six of these there arc carved representations 
of animals. 


,&, T.anal 
influences 


1 They confounded x with y, and 4 with pm. 

2 In Jn. 752 for wpodyrys we should probably read, with the 
Sahidic version, 6 mpopytys, else strange ignorance is ascribed 
to the Jews. Prophets and other great men had come out of 
Galilee. See Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ET 313-15. 

8 Josephus asserts (24. 45 ; B/iii. 32) that there were 204 
cities and villages, the very least of which contained more than 
15,000 inhabitants. We need not accept this. 

4 Besant, quoted by GASm. HG 432, n. a 
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The best-known localities in Jewish Galilee are in the 
lower part of the province. On the W. of the southern 
border, S. of the Wady el-Melek, is 

earnies. 


the village of Semiiniyeh, the ancient 
the Talmud with SHIMRON [¥.v., i.]. 


Simonias (Jos. Vz¢. 24), identified by 

The modern 
village of Yafa, SW. of Nazareth, is the Japha of 
Josephus (B/ii. 206, iii. 732). The frontier town of 
Xaloth or Exaloth(B/iii. 31; Viz. 44)is themodern Iksal; 
cp CHESULLOTH or CHISLOTH TABorR. Another frontier 
town, Dabaritta{Jos. 17#¢. 2662; B/ii. 213), isthe modern 
Debiriyeh, at the foot of Mount Tabor on the north, 
the ancient DABERATH. Close to or upon Mt. Tabor 
was a fortress called by Polybius (v.706) Atabyrion. 
S. of Tabor, on the slope of Little Hermon, is the 
small village of Nein. the Nain of the NT. The plain 
between Tabor and Gennesaret was called (Eus. OS 
2968) Saronas; the name is echoed in that of the village 
Sarodna. ESDRAELON is treated elsewhere. 

Let us now move westward from the shore of Gen- 
nesaret, and pause first at the ruins of Irbid, the Arbcla 
of Josephns, famous in the history of Herod (2/1. 1624). 
and look up to the round rocky hill called Karn Hattin 
(1135 ft. above sea-level), regarded by the Latins as 
the Mount of the Beatitudes, and identified by the 
Talmud with the Zippim of Josh. 1935. To the SW. 
is Kefr Kenna, which tradition identifies with CANA OF 
GALILEE. Conder’s site for Cana (‘Ain Kana) has the 
seeming advantage of being only half an hour to the N. 
of Nazareth; the fountain flows on though the village 
has disappeared. But what if ‘ Nazareth’ is really a 
mistake for the Nazarene Bethlehem? Seftiriyeh is no 
doubt Sepphoris, so famous in the Roman war; the 
Talmud calls it Sippori. Beit-Lahm, the ancient 
Bethlehem of Zebulun and en-Nasira, or Nazareth, 
require to be noticed together (see NAZARETH). 

In the N. of the Plain of Batt6f (the Asochis of Jos.) 
we pause with interest at the Tell Jefat, upon which 
once stood the fortress of Jotapata, defended by 
Josephus (&/iii. 77); cp JIPHTAH-EL. The border 
cities, Kefar Hauanyah and Bersabe, arc respectively 
Kefr ‘Andn and Abii Sheba (N. of Kefr ‘Anin), unless, 
indeed, Bersabe is the Birsabee of Theodosius (circa 
530 A.D.), which Guthe identifies with Khirbet el- 
‘Orameh, above Khan Minieh on the Sea of Galilee. 

Of the doubtless ancient sites in Upper Galilee, few 
have a proved biblical connection—e.g. , Kerazeh (Chora- 
zin} ; Safed (the Sefet of Tob. 11 in the Latin), the 
highest town in Galilee (2749 ft.), and, as some have 
fancied, the ‘city that is set on a hill’ of Mt.514; 
Meir6n, where many old Jewish teachers arc buried; 
el-Jish, the Gischala of Josephns, and the GuS Halab 
of the Talmud; and, to the NW., Kefr-Bir'im, already 
referred to. See alsoGALILEE, SEA OF; ESDRAELON ; 
JEZREEL i. ; TABOR. 

Neubauer, La Géogvaphie du Talmud (‘68) ; Guérin, Galilée 
(‘So) 5. Su-vey of WesternPalestine ; Memoirs, vol. i., ‘ Galilee’ 

(81) Merrill, Gadzdéee in the Time of Christ 


Literature. Ry Macgregor, The Rod Roy on ee order 

69); GASm. 7G 20; Guthe, art. ‘Galilda ’ in 
PR Et’), Bd. vi. (99); also Art. ‘Galilee’ in Kitto's B74, Cyel. 
by J. L. Porter, from which afew portions of the present article 


have been adapted. T. K. Cc. 


GALILEE, SEA OF (H @dAacCd THC PAAlAaldc 
[Ti. WH] ) ,a Hebraistic expression (see GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 4) for the fine sweet-water lake through which the 
Jordan flows on the E. of Galilee. 

It occurs five times (Mt. 418 1529 Mk. 116 731 Jn. 61). 
Other names are ® ‘sea_of Tiberias’ () @. THs TeBeprddos 

[Ti. HJ), Jn. 2115 (2) ‘sea of Galilee, of 

1.Names. Tiberias’ G @. ris Tad. ris TB. [Ti. WH] Jn. Gv, 

where ‘of Tiberias’ seems to be a scribe’s ¢or- 

rection, intended to supersede ‘of Galilee,’ and pointing for- 
-ward to vw. 23 where ‘Tiberias’ is mentioned ;2 (3) ‘lake of 
Gennesaret ’ (j Aduvy Tevyyoaper [Ti. WH]), Lk. 51 5(4) ‘the 








1B. de. Syr. Hcl. (Tregefles) prefix ei¢ 74 mépy, which is 
also a correction, but one that does not suit, the eastern shore 
being meant. 
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GALILEE AND ESDRAELON. 
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INDEX TO NAMES 


The referencesfollowing some names having no biblical equivalent are to passages that mention ie Thea. 
betical arrangement ignores prefixes =' Ain ('spring'), Bir (‘ well’), el (‘ the’), 3. (Jedel, ‘mt,'), Jisr (« (ee 


Kefr 


(‘village’), Kh. (Khirbat, ‘ruin'), LZ. (lake),Aét., N. (Nahr, ‘ river’), Nabi (prophet, R. (en), 


Sahl ('plain’), Sheikh (‘ saint’), Tetd (‘mound'), Umm ( mother'), W. (Wéady, ‘ valley’). 


Abel-betb-maachah, D1 
Abil el-Kamh, Dr 

W. ‘Abillin, B3 (JieHTAH-EL) 
tell Abi Kudés, B4 
AbiiSheba, C3 (GauiLezi.,§7) 
Accho, B3 

Achshaph ?? Cr 

Achzib, Bz 

Acre, B3 

bay of Acre, B3 [HappaH) 
kefr Ad(h)an, Bs (En- 
sahl el-Ahma, CD3, 4 
‘Ainitha, Cz (BeTH-ANATH) 
‘Akka, B3 

Alammelech ?? B3 

‘Alia (ruin), Cz (Hat) 
umm el-'Amiid, B2 

wady 'Amiid, C3(Tappuan) 
Anaharath?? C5 

kefr ‘Anan, C3 

W. ‘Ara, Bs (Epuraim, $47) 
wady el-‘Arab, D4(Gapara) 
el-'Araj, D3 (BeTH-sarpa) 
Arbela ?? C3 

Ard el-Hiileh, Dz 
sahl‘Arrabeh, B5 (Dotan) 
‘Arraneh, C5 

Asochis, C3 

‘Athlit, A4 


Bahr Tabariyeh, D3, 4 
Bahret el-Hiileh, Dz 
(Merom) 
nahr Banias, D2 (Apana) 
nahr Bareighit, D2(Asexii.) 
el-Bafeiha, D3 (Arparris) 
Battof, C3 (ActamMELEcH) | 
Beisan, Cs 
Beit Ifa, C4 (BeTHutia) 
Beit-Lahm, B4 
bir Bel'ameh, Cs (BEtmen) 
wady Bel'ameh, Cs5(IsLEam) 
Belat, Cz (Raman, 6) 
Belus, B3 
jisr Ben&t Ya'kiib, Dz 
Bersabe, C3 (GaLILEKi., $7) 
Bethlehem, B4 
Beth-shean, C5, [MEL, § 1) 
Bilad er-Riihah, B4 (Car- 
wady el-Bireh, D4 
kefr Bir'im, C2 (Autas) 
esh-sheikh Burkan,C4(Git- 


Cabul, B3 Ipoa, § 2) 
Ceesarea Paleestinee, A4 
Cana??C3 


Capernaum ? D3 

Mt. Carmel, AB3, 4 
Chisloth-tabor, C4 
Chorazin, D3 


Dabaritta, C4 
Daberath, C4 

nabi Dahi, C4 

Daliet er-Riihah, B4 
-Dan. Dz 

Danian, Be (Dan-Jaan) 
Debiiriyeh, C4. 
Déshiin, CD2 (Hazor, 1) 
tell Dibbin, D1 (Iyon) 
Dor, A4 

plain of Dothan, Bs 


Ecdippa, Bz 

Edrei?? Cz 

"Endor’? C4 

Endiir, C4 
En-gannim, Cy 
Esdraelon, Bg 
'Esfiyeh, B4 (CARMEL) 
(E)xaloth, C4 


umm el-Fahni, B4 
wady Fajjas, D4 
Fakii', C5 (Gituoa, § 1) 
jebel Fakii Cs 
él-Fileh, C4 (Cyamon) 


Gath-hepher?? C4 
Gerasa, D3 (GERASENE) 
el-Ghuwér, D3 (GaLILezii., 
Mt. Gilboa, C5 [§$ 
Ginaia, Cy 

Gischala, Cz 

Gush Halab, Cz 


J. Hadireh, Cz (Hazor) 
Haifa, AB3 (Acusapn) 
Haifa el-'atika, A3 [pata) 
wady el-Hamam, C3 (Mac- 
Hammon ? Bz 

‘ain Hamil, Bz (Hammon) 
wady Hamil, Be(Hammon) 
el-Harithiyeh, Bq (Haro- 
well of Harod, C4 [SHETH) 
Kh. Harreh. Dz (Hazor) 
N. el-Hasbani, D1, 2(Am, 2) 
Hazor? Dz 

Hieromax, D4 

* Hill of Moreh’? C4 
Hippos, D3 

Hukkok?? C3 

tell Ham, D3 (Cuorazin) 
Hanin, Dz (MIcGDAL-EL) 


Ibleam? C5 

khirbet Iksaf C1 

Tksal, C4 

Irbid, C3 [S$ 4, 7) 
Sh. Iskander, B4(Eruraim, 


Jabesh ?? Ds 
Jalkamiis, C5 

‘ain Jalaid, C4 

N. Jaliid, C4 (Haron) 
Janoah?? Cr, 2 

tell Jefat, C3 
Jelameh, C4 (Is-zam) 
Jelbin, C5 (Gmzoa, § 1) 
Jenin, C5 

Jezreel, C4. 
Jiphtah-el? C3 
el-Jish, Cz 

Jokneam? Bg 
Jordan, D2, 3, 4, 5 
Jotapata, C3 


Kabr Hiram, Cz (HirAm) 
Kabil, B3 

Kadesh, D2 

tell el-Kadi, D2 

jebel Kafsy,C4 (NaAzarETH) 
tell Kaimiin, Bg 


Kaisariyeh, A4 [LEE ii., $7) 
Kal'at el-Hosn, D3 (Gati- 
Kal'at ee Shakif, D1 


canKand, CERES $4) 


Kanah?? Cz 

jebel Karmal, AB3, 4 
wady el-Karn, Bz [§ 7) 
Karn Hattin,C3(GaLiesi., 
el- Kasimiyeh, C1 

tell el-Kassis, B4 (CarMEL, 
Kaukab el-Hawk, D4 [§ 3) 
Kedasa, De 

Kedes, D2 

Kedesb (Kishion?} B4 
Kefar Hananya, C3 

tell Keisan, B3 (Kisxton) 
kefr Kenna, C3 

Kerak, D4 (Gate ii., $7) 
Kerazeh, D3 

Kersa, D3 (GeRrasENEs) 
wady el-Khudéra, As 

tell Khureibeh, Da 
Kishon, B3 

kefr Kid, Bs (Beruutia) 
Kuffin, Bs 


Ladder of Tyre, 
(Raman, 6) 
nahr el-Leddan, Dz 
Lejjiin, B4 
Leontes, Di (AcusHapu) 
N. el-Litani, D1 (Acn- 
SHAPH) 
Kh. Luwéziye, Dz 
nahr Mafshiikh, Bz 
Marin er-Ras,C2 (MrEROM) 
Mas'adiyeh, D3 (Beru- 
SAIDA) 
Kh. Ma‘sttb, B2 (AsHerAn) 
nahr el-Mef jir, A5(Kanaa) 
Megiddo, Bg. 
Meiron, C3 (Merom) 
el-Mejdel, D3 (Macpata) 
wady el-Melek, B3 
‘ain el-Meyiteh,C4(Harop) 
Merj ‘Aytin, Dx (lyon) 
Merjel-Hadireh,C2(Hazor) 
Merj Ibn ‘Amir, BC4 
el-Meshhed, C4 
el-Me&, C4 (Giisoa, § 2) 
el-Mezra'ah, C4 (Espraz- 
W. el-Milh, B4(Ara4p)[Lon) 
khan Minieh, D3 
khirbet Minia, D3 
Miryamin, Ds 
el-Mohraka, Bq (CarmEL,§ 3) 
jisr el-Mujami', D4 
el-Mujédil, Bq (Ipatan) 
Mujeidil, C2 (Micpat-EL) 
nahr el-Mukatta’, B3. 4 
tell el-Mutasallim, B4 


Nabi Dahi, C4 
"Nain'? C4 
nahr Na ‘man, B3 (Aponis) 


Bz 


en-Nasira, C4 {RATH) 
en-Na‘ira, C4 (Anana- 
‘Nazareth,’ C4 

Nein, C4 


Naris, C4 (Guuoa, § 2) 


Kh. el-‘Orémeh, D3 (Gar 
LEE i, § 7) 


Pella, D5 
Ptolemais, B3 


Ramah, C3 

er-Rameh,C3 

plain of er-Rameh, C3 
Bare 83 
Ras el-‘Ain, Be (Hosan) 

Ras en-Nakiira, Bz (Ra- 
MAH, 6) 

Ras Umm esh-Shakf, Bg 

Rummaneh, B4 (Hapap- 
RIMMON) 


Safed, C3 (GaLILEEi., § 7) 
Safariyeh, C3, 4 (Naza- 
RETH) 
wady Sakak, Bz 
Sar6na, C4 (Gantvee i, 8 7) 
Saronas, C4 [man 5) 
Scala Tyriorum, Bz (Ra- 
Scythopolis, C5 
Sefet, C3 (GALILEE L., § 7) 
wady Selhab, Bs (DotHan) 
L. Semachonitis, Dz 
wady Semak, D3 (GERAs- 
Semakh, D4 [enxEs) 
Semiiniyeh, B4 (Katrratu) 
Sepphoris, C3, 4 (Naza- 
RETH) 
esh-Shari'a, Dz, 3, 4, 5 
Shari'at el-Manadireh, D4 
wady Sharrar, C4 (Gotan) 
Shatta, C4 (BeTu-sHirTaH) 
Shihor-libnath ?? A4 
Shunem, C4 
jebel es-Sih,C4(Nazaretu) 
Simouias,B4(GALILEEi.,§7) 
Sdlam, C4 
Sur, Br 
Sisitha, D3 (GaLiLegil., § 7) 
Sycaminum, A3 


Taanach, B4 

Ta'annuk, Bg [$ 7) 
Tabakat Fahl, Ds (GiLeab, 
Tabariyeh, D3 

‘ain Taba'iin, C4 (Haron) 
et-Tabigha, D3 (cp CarEr- 
Tabor, C4 = [Naum, § 4,4) 
Tantirah, A4 [$ 7) 
Taricheee, D4 (GALILEE ii., 
wady et-Tawahin, C3 
et-Tell, D3 (BeTH-satpa) 
Tiberias, D3 

sea of Tiberias, D3, 4 
jebel et-Tor, C4 

Tyre, Br 

Tyrus, Br 


widy Yabis, Ds (JABEsH) 
Yafa, C4 (Japuia) 

Vakak, C3 

Yanth, C1, 2 

Yarmtk, D4 (Goran) 
Ya‘tir, C2 

Yemma, CDq (ApuHEx, 3, ¢) 
Zer‘in, C4 

nahr ez-Zerka, A4 

ez-Zib, Ba 
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sea’ (j OdA.), Jn.6xz-253 (5) ‘the lake’ (} Adu), Lk.52 
822 f, 33. © these must be added (6) ‘sea of Chinnereth’ 
(na), and (7) ‘sea of Chinneroth’ (YTD), see CHIN. 
NERETH, CHINNEROTH $ also (8) ‘the water of Gennesar’—/.2., 
(RV) ‘of Gennesareth,’ 1 Macc. 1167. See GENNESAR, For 


Talmudic notices the reader will consult Neub. Géagr. 25, and 
Kohut, ‘Lakes of the Holy Land,’ /QX 4 691 (‘92). 

The extreme length of this lake is 13m. ; its greatest 

width is little less than .7 m._ It is an irregular oval 

P inshape. Its surface is 681 ft. below 

he berry the ievel of the Mediterranean. Its 

Cet AG yerAnUlGR: greatest depth has been exaBgerated 
by M'‘Gregor and Lortet, x 

As Barrois (1894) states, it varies from 130 ft. to 148 ft., 
according to the season, the greatest depth occurring along the 
course of the Jordan, through the meridional axis of the sheet. 
The surface temperature varies considerably. Down to 30ft. itis 
on an average about 68“ or69°, and at 50 ft., 62° or 63". Between 
6j ft. and 130 ft, however, there is a uniform temperature of 
59. This is much higher than in the Swiss lakes at the same 
depth, but the lake of Tiberias lies at a much lower elevation, 
under a much hotter sun, and is fed from the sides and the 
bottom by several hot springs (see PEO, °94, pp. 211-220). 

‘The scenery of the lake disappoints some travellers ; 
but arriving from the S. where the landscapes are by no 
means always pleasing, one feels it a relief to catch a 
first view of its pale blue waters and the steep but bare 
and by no means bold mountains which so nearly 
surround it.’ It is unjust to speak of it as dreary. It 
is only under certain aspects that it presents a painful 
monotony of gray; the evening hues are delightful, and 
round it there is a broad beach of white pebbles with 
small shells. The Jordan enters at the extreme northern 
end and issues ‘ plunging and swirling’ at the southern. 
Here there are wide openings, which permit a view of 
the valley, and suggest interesting excursions. 

The favourable physical conditions of Gennesaret (ed- 
Ghuwér) have been referred to elsewhere (see GEN- 
NESAR). Here it sufficesto add that the harvest on the 
shore is nearly a month earlier than on the neighbour- 
ing highlands of Galilee and Bashan, Frost is entirely 
unknown. The trees, plants, and vegetables are those 
usually found in Egypt—e.g., the palm, the Zizyphus 
fotus, and the indigo plant. 

‘Though the whole basin of the lake, and, indeed, 
the Jordan valley, is of volcanic origin, as evidenced by 
the thermal springs and the frequent earthquakes, yet 
the main formation of the surrounding wall of moun- 
tains is limestone. A large number of black stones and 
boulders of basaltic tufa are scattered along the slopes 
and upland plains, and dykes of basalt here and there 
burst through the limestone strata in the neighbourhood 
of Tiberias and along the northern shore.’ ? 

In the OT the lake is only mentioned in descriptions 
of boundaries. It receives ample compensation in the 

NT, for its well-peopled, pleasant shores 

references. atiracted the preacher of the kingdom of 
‘Four of its fisher-folk became his 

first disciples, with whom he took up his temporary 
abode in the ‘ village of consolation’ (Capemaurn) — he 
who was emphatically méndhem (2.e., Comforter, a 
Jewish title of the Messiah). The local colouring of 
the Gospel narratives which have the lake and its shores 
for their scene, is wonderfully true. The sudden storms 
—the multitude of fish—the ‘desert place’ near Beth- 
saida where there was ‘much grass’—all this is in 
accordance with facts. The hot, tropical air of the 
Ghér is often filled by the cold winds from Lebanon 
which rush through the ravines of the Perzean hills 
(Thomson). So much for the storms. The fish are 
famous, both for variety and for abundance (see FISH, 
§ 1). Josephus (2/ iii. 107) remarks—and_ Hasselquist 
corroborates this—that some of them are found also in 
the Nile. To Beth-saida the fish of the lake perhaps 
gave its name, and Taricheze was mainly devoted to 
the curing of fish. The desert but grassy place intended 

1 Cp Harper, /# Scripture Lands, 323; H. v. Soden, Reise- 
Sriefe, ‘98,p. 157. 

2 Porter, Kitto s B76, Cyed. 
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in the narratives of the first feeding of the people (see 
especially Mk. 639) is surely the rich but swampy plain 
of el-Bateiha in the NE., at the N. end of which are 
the ruins of BETHSAIDA (g.v.). Nor can we doubt 
that towards the S. of the lake there were also ‘desert 
(solitary) places,’ even if they were only on high hill 
tops. 

This consideration is important with reference to the 
two narratives of the feeding of the multitude. That 
4. Feeding of the same tradition may receive different 
the Eeaitae forms, so that two distinct events 

‘appear (but wrongly appear) to be 
reported, is clear from the lives of the patriarchs. It is 
the application of the comparative method, not any 
wish to rationalise, that prompts many good critics to 
identify the two narratives referred to.! If this be 
done, we are placed in a position to rectify some very 
natural mistakes in the present form of the traditions. 
We shall see that the scene of the most original narra- 
tive of the feeding was probably not in the NE., but 
more towards the S._ Jesus had gone hither to be as far 
as possible from Antipas,? and yet, even in this remote 
spot, he could not hide himself from eager followers. 
How did he-deal with them? There was probably a 
gap in the oral tradition, and the early Christians did 
not shrink from filling it up by ascribing to him who 
was a prophet, and more than a prophet, a deed such 
as Elisha was said to have performed of old. How 
well they expanded the scanty suggestion of 2K. 
4 42-44 !* How much more spiritually suggestive are 
the evangelical narratives ! 

The view presented here is different doubtless from 
that commonly received; but it seems to remove not a 
few very real difficulties. Nor is it only geography and 
exegesis that owe something to a keener textual criti- 
cism. We are thus helped one stage further towards 
the perception that the central importance of the Gospel 
narratives does not consist in their freedom from the 
inevitable errors of much-edited popular traditions. 

Let us now compare the various Gospel statements as 
to the scene of the reported event, assuming (as we may 
and must) that there is a duplication of the original 
story. 

Mt. 1413, ‘When Jesus heard of it, he withdrew from thence 
in a boat to a desert place apart.’ No name of a place is given 
before v, 34, where we read, . « . they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret.’ Mt.1529, ‘And Jesus .« «came nigh unto the 
Sea of Galilee ; and he went up into a mountain, and sat there’ } 
v. 39, ‘And he sent away the multitudes, and entered into the 
boat, and came into the borders of (RV) Magadan.” 

Mk. 631, ‘Come ye yourselves into a desert place’; v. 45, 
‘ And straightway he constrained his disciples to enter into the 
boat, and to go before him unto the other side to Bethsaida, 
while he himself sendeth the multitude away’ ‘37. 53, ‘And ... 
they came to the land, unto Gennesaret.’. Mk. 84, ‘Whence 
shall we be able to fill these men with bread here in a desert 
place?’ v. to, ‘And straightway he . « . came into the parts of 
Dalmanutha.’ 

Lk. 910, ‘And he took them and withdrew apart to a city 
called Bethsaida’*}~. x2 ‘for \e are here in a desert place.’ 
The reading in v. 1ois uncertain (cp Blass’s edition of Lk.). RV 
follows Treg., Ti., WH. Certainly the reading of the received 
text (followed by AV) is the work of a corrector. It does not, 
owever, follow that that of B and D, etc. (D has xwpyy for 
médcv) is the right one. We must leave the question open. 
There is nothing else in the text of Lk. to indicate exactly 
where the scene of the narrative is to be placed. 

Jn. 61, ‘Jesus went away to the other side of the, sea of 
Galilee’* v. 3, And Jesus went up into the mountain ; v. ro 
“Now tdere was much grass in the place’; v.17, “And the; 
entered into a boat, and were going over the sea into Caper- 
naum’ ‘5 v. 23, ‘Howbeit there came boats from Tiberias,‘ etc. 5 
v. 24, ‘. » » and came to Capernaum, seeking Jesus.’ 


The greatest difficulty here is in Mk. 645 (mpodyew 
eis TO wépav pds BnOcadav). Are there two Rethsaidas? 
¢q,, or Shall we suppose (GAS, 7G 458; see 

5. Bethsaida BETHSAIDA, § 2) that ‘goingacross’ does 
not mean crossing to the W. shore, but 
Dalufiiththa. only taking the short journey zerthward to 
Bethsaida? The present writer thinks both viewsimprob- 





1 Cp Keim, Jesu von Naz.2528 6 2 Cp Keim, dc. 
3 Note the barley loaves, and cp Jn. 69. 
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able, and instead of adopting the reading of old MSS of 
the Itala (followed in AV™s- 'over against Bethsaida') 
would suppose that there is a scribe's error, and that 
for ‘ Bethsaida’ (By8ca:dav) we should read ‘ Tiberias’ 
(TiBeptada). 

A similar change is certainly necessary in the case of 
Magdala (Rec. Text) or Magadan (Treg., Ti., WH) in 
Mt. 1539, and Dalmanutha in Mt.610. These names 
have been discussed over and over again (see DAL- 
MANUTHA), and the latest solntions are hardly more 
natural than the earliest. The name in the original 
tradition must have been one which would account 
equally well for all these forms, and it should be one of 
which we are not obliged to say with Bruce (speaking 
of Magadan in the Axpasitor's Bible) ‘place wholly 
unknown.' It seems to have been Migdal-nunia? 
(aps baa, ‘the tower of fish'), which was I R.m, 


from Tiberias, probably to the S. of that city.? 

It will be seen that just as Bethsaida and Capernaum 
go together in one form of the tradition, so some un- 
known place on the E. coast (the neighbourhood of 
Gamala would suit) and Migdal-nunia go together in 
another. We may perhaps find traces of this latter 
view of the localities in Mk. 645 (reading TiPeprada) 
and also in Jn. 623, where the ships are brought by 
the evangelist from Tiberias, because the spot where 
he places the feeding was obliquely opposite Tiberias.* 
‘The land where they were going' (v.21) was not 
Capernaum (a mistake surely of the redactor of the 
Fourth Gospel), but Tiberias. 

Nothing has been said here as yet of the calming of 
the storm. Here again the spiritual suggestiveness of 
the narrative makes it an inalienable 
of the treasure. We cannot, however, pin our 

storm. faith to the literal accuracy of the beauti- 
ful story, any more than to that of Ps. 
77 19 [20], ‘Thy way was in the sea and thy path in the 
great waters,’ and of Ps. 107 28-30; see especially the 
suggestive words with which the latter passage con- 
cludes, —'So he bringeth them unto the haven wherethey 
would be." Such symbolic language is characteristic 
of faith in all earnestly-held religions, and the symbol 
soon fixes itself in narrative. These are no doubt 
held to be facts; but the facts are valued chiefly as 
vehicles of spiritual ideas, and never examined into 
with the strictness of historic investigation. 

We referred above to a little-known Migdal, as 
almost certainly the Magdala of the received text of 
Mt, 15 39. 

The ordinary view identifying it with Mejdel, that miserable 
village with which the plain of el-Ghuwér begins, has to 


be abandoned. The Talmud mentions several 
7. Magdala, Migdals in this neighbourhged , Mejdel was 


Tariches, one of these—possibly that from which Marv 
ete. - Magdalene seems to have derived her name, 
scarcely the MIGDAL-EL (¢.%.) of Joshua. 
Other places on the W. shore are referred to in 
special articles (see, ¢.g., CAPERNAUM, CHORAZIN). 
Let us now turn to the S. end of the lake, where 
stands the ruin of Kerak, at the point where the Jordan 
issues. Here we should probably place Tarichez, 
which, according to Pliny (V//51s), in his day gave 
its name to the whole Jake,® Its site indeed is not 
undisputed, being sometimes placed at Mejdel, and 
though the theory of Gratz—Tarichece= Migdal-nunia. 
= Mejdel—is unacceptable,® the simpler theory which 
has commanded the assent of Wilson (PEF, 'T7, 


6. Calming 


1 Dalma=Ma(g)dal; nutha=nunia, It is implied that the 
substratum of the narrative is Hebrew or Aramaic. Renan 
(Vie de Jésus(\4), 146) thinks that 'Magadan' comes from Dal- 
man(outha).’ This does not help much. 

2 See Nenb. Géogr. 217; Buhl, 226; but cp Gra. MGW, '80, 
p- 484' who makes the distance 4 m. (we return to this later). 

8 It'would not do, therefore, to suggest that 'Bethsaida' 
(place of fish?) might be a second name of Migdal-nunia. 

4 ied differently Furrer, Bedeutung der 5161. Geographie, 
24 (70). 

5 Gratz, however, suspects the text to be inaccurate. 


6 MGW, '80, pp. 434.495. 
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p. ro f-; Furrer, ZDPV256 fi 12194 f. 13194 7), and 
Socin (Baed. Pad.) 290) cannot be lightly rejected. 
Upon the whole, however, the arguments of Schiirer 
(Gesch. 1515} appear to be provisionally decisive in 
favour of Kerak; Conder, Guthe, and Buhl also 
incline in this direction. One would like to be able to 
speak more positively. Taricheze was famous in the 
first Roman war ; it was acentre of Galilean patriotism. 
Jesus may perhaps have been there; it is a little strange 
that it should nowhere be mentioned in the Gospels.1 
Turning round the lake from Kerak, we pause first at 
Kal'at el-Hosn, most probably the ancient Hippos (the 
Talmudic Sisitha). The name of Gamala (mentioned 
above; famous in the Roman war)? seems to be pre- 
served in that of the village of Jamli; Kersa is probably 
the ancient Gerasa (see GERASENES). But what an 
inadequate idea these few names give of the girdle of 
towns which inclosed the Sea of Galilee in ancient 
times! As Lamartine says, 'the borders of the Lake 
of Gennesaret seem to have borne cities instead of 
harvests and forests.'4 The scene is very different now. 
Without the help of the imagination even the travelled 
student will see nothing but a sheet of water unenlivened 
by vessels and surrounded by treeless hills. T. K. Cc. 


GALL. (1) WN, 7a’ or WH,4 va¥ (yoAn),® Dt. 
2913 [x7] 8232 Ps. 69x [22], Jer. 814 9x5[14] 2815 Lam. 
38s:xg9 Am.612: the same Hebrew word is in Dt. 8233 
rendered 'venom,' in Job 2016 ‘poison,’ and in Hos. 
104 ‘hemlock.' The word primarily denotes an 
extremely bitter plant (Hos.104) and its fruit (Dt. 
2913 [17] etc.); it is constantly coupled with s:y, 
la‘inéh, 'wormwood,' the two together denoting the 
extreme of bitterness. Though there is no evidence 
that the plant denoted by gi was poisonous, the word 
is metaphorically applied to the venom of serpents 
(Dt. 8233 etc.), the notions of bitterness and of poison 
being closely conjoined in ancient thought (cp Di. on 
Job 20 x4). 

As the etymology of the Heb. word is unknown and there is 
no kindred form in any other Semitic language, we have no 
data for discovering the particular plant intended, the proposed 
identifications with hemlock, colocyntk, darnel, and poppy 
being alike conjectural. The reference in_ Hos. 104 points to 
some weed growing on cultivated land (as @ éypwars); whilst 
in Dt. 8232some berry-bearing plant is indicated. Thecolocynth, 
which is otherwise probable, is a plant that grows, not on 
cultivated, but on barren land. Cp Foon, § 5, end. 

(2) mayp. mérerdh, Job16rzt, and (3) arn, mérorah, 


Job2014 25F (in @ yor}, exc. v.25, Scatrats [BA], Siairy 
[NC]}), are analogous derivatives from slightly different 
forms of the same root (Lag. Ueders. 40), which denotes 
bitterness. They mean properly the human gall or 
bile ; and, from the association of the ideas of bitterness 
and poison (see above), m4 is once applied, like 


wits, to the venom of serpents (Job 2014). 
N. M,——-W. T. T.-D. 


GALLERY. (1) DINN [Kt.], ‘ettz@z, Ezek. 4113, 
PRN, 'aztze, Ezek. 41 15(Kr.) 16 425 (ra. darddoura, tropavcers, 
meptatvdov). The sense seems correct. With regard to @’s 
third rendering, observe that in 42 5 # the ‘galleries’ have no 
pillars. Cp Ass. métifu, métegu, ‘passage, road,' from 4/pnxy 
‘to pass on' (Del. Ass. 7/7’, s.v.). An architectural applica- 
tion of this word, however, is not mentioned. See TEMPLE, 

(2) ynn, rdhaz, in plur., Cant. 75 [6] ‘ The king is held in the 
galleries'; RY corrects, ‘in the tresses thereof.’ Neither 
‘gallery’ nor ‘tresses’ is philologically defensible (see Bu. 
adZoc.). yn elsewhere means ‘troughs’; here it seems to he 








1 See GAS HG 451 fi 

2 See Jos. BJ iv. 11. The view adopted above is that of 
Furrer and Buhl; Baed. Pad.(4), however, still adheres to the 
older view which identifies Gamala with Kal'at el-Hogn, 

3 Quoted by GASm. 

4 The latter spelling only in Dt. 32 32. 

5 This. the word used in Mt. 2734 Acts823, is the usual @ 
rendering of yin; but we find dyzds in Dt 8233 Job 2016 Am. 
612, mtxpov in Jer. 2315, and &ypweres in Hos. 104, whilst in 
Lam. 3g va¥ is rendered kepary through confusion with the other 
wxo- 
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a corruption of p'3i9, ‘pomegranate trees.“ @ has rapa- 
Spopais, Aq. Beparexy, SyMM. cidrjjacr, Read y, 56, § pleasant 
are they as_an orchard of pomegranate trees’ (cp413). So 
Cheyne, /QR, Jan. 1899; see CoLours, § 15. 

G3) wm, vakit, Kt. (ony Kr.) in plur., Cant.127 AVmg.- ; 
hut Ww “ratiers. G darvépara, . garvacers, Quint. 
arpwripes. This sense is best reached by reading y774 (Syr. 


38: Néld.), with Budde. Wetzstein (Del. Hohestied 


#. Koh. 165) would read $39°t) ‘and our walls’ (n= yn). 
4) nbs, elam, oboe, 2a, Ezek. 4016 7) AVmeg- (EV ‘arches,’ 
R Ine “colonna i’). G transliterates. aS Tesi ee 


GALLEY (O'Y"))8), 18.3821. See SHIP. 
GALLIM (0°93, rade[r]m [BNL]). 


1. A place included among the additional ‘ cities’ of 
Judah in @’s text of Josh. 15 59a(Taddiu [A]; see SBOT, 
‘Joshua,’ Heb. ), Itoccurs between Karem (‘Ain Karim, 
see BETH-HACCEREM) and Baither (Bittir ; see BETHER 
i.); it was therefore W. of Jerusalem. 

2. A hamlet to the N. of Jerusalem, mentioned with 
Laishah and Apathoth, Is. 1030 (yahdeyu [AQ], rarer 
[&*]). It was the home of Palti, the husband of 
Michal (see BAHURIM), 1 S.2544 (poupa [B], yaddee 
[A], -96. [forte A”], yoAta@ [L]; ye@d@ [Jos.]}. No 
plausible identification has been offered; the text is 
probably corrupt. Elsewhere (SBOT, Isaiah, Heb., 
Addenda}? it is proposed to read, for obrng (EV 
‘daughter of Gallim’), baba mg. A place called Beth- 
gilgal is mentioned in Neh. 1229 (RV)in connection with 
Geba and Azmaveth, and one called Gilgal in Josh. 157, 
and Geliloth in Josh. 18:7, Probably the same village is 
meant in all the three passages (so independently 
G. A. Smith [GILGAL, § 6(4)]) : we cannot identify it, 
but we know whereabouts it must have stood. It 
seems to have grown up near a cromlech facing the 
ascent of Adummim which formed a conspicuous land- 
mark, and was probably regarded as sacred. 

For Gallim in Vg. Is. 158 see Egiaim. Tee, 


GALLIO (radAlwn_ [Ti. WH]), proconsul (AV 
‘ deputy’) of Achaia probably towards the end of Paul’s 
eighteen months’ sojourn in Corinth 
5 (about 53 A.D.) His father, M. 
classical Annzeus Seneca, les a rhetorician of 
sources. Corduba (Cordova), whence he migrated 
to Rome and became an egues ; his mother Helvia was 
also probably a native of Spain (hence egzestré et pro- 
vinetalt loco ortus in Tac, Ann. 1453). L. Annzeus 
Seneca the philosopher, and L. Annzeus Mela, the geo- 
grapher and father of the poet Lucan, were his full 
brothers, both younger than himself; his own name was 
Marcus Annzeus Novatus, and to him under this name 
Seneca addresses his hooks De/ra. From his father he 
received a careful education, and in Rome he attracted 
the notice of L. Junius Gallio, a rhetorician of repute (cp 
Tac, Ann. 63). who ultimately adopted him, so that his 
full name became apparently L. Junius Annzeus Gallio. 
Gallio’s younger brother Seneca was in banishment in 
Corsica from 41 to 49 A.D., when he was recalled by 
Agrippina to be Nero’s tutor (Tac. Ann. 128). There 
is no sufficient reason, perhaps, to suppose that Gallio 
shared in his brother’ sdisgrace(butcp Ramsay, S#. Pax, 
258). Towards the close of the reign of Claudius, he 
received the governorship of the province of Achaia, 
Achaia being a senatorial province between 27 Bc. and x 
A.D., and again from 44 ap. onwards,? the term proconsi 
(4v65raros) is rightly used in Acts /8 12, for the governor of such 
provinces bore always the title ‘proconsul,’ hut in the case of 
Achaia the governors were of prastorian rank only, five years at 
least intervening between the pratorship and the appointment 
to a province (Marq.-Momms. Réue. Staatsv. 1 545). We thus 


know only ap rosy the date of Gallio’s preetorship 5 nor 
is the year of his consulship ascertained ; it was presumabl 


1. Facts from 


later than his governorship. That he actually held the consul- 
ship is known from Pliny (AW 81 33), who tells us that he left 





< 1 Cp ‘Geographical Gains from Textual Criticism,’ Zxposttor, 
t, 1899. 
? Under Nero it received ‘liberty’ fora time in 67 4.p. (Suet. 


Nero 24), but Vespasian soon withdrew the useless gift. 
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Rome post consudatum on a voyage for his health. This must 
have been a differentoccasion from that recorded by Seneca, 
who says that Gallio sufferedfrom fever in Achaia, and went a 
voyage in consequence(Z%. Mor. 18 1 {1041] : | illud mihi in ore 
erat domini mei Gallionis, qui cum in Achaia febrim habere 
coepisset, protinis navem adscendit clamitans non corporis esse, 
sed locimorbum’). | This allusion gives us the only corroboration 
of the proconsulship recorded in Acts. It has been suggested 


that the L. Junius given as consul sugfectus with A. Marcellus 
eli is to he 


at some time under Nrro on a wax tablet from Poin 
identified with Gallio (Nipp, in Hernzes 12 130). Ww that 
he was in Rome in Nero's fifth year (Dio Cass. 6120-58 A.D.). 
His appeal for mercy saved his life for the moment when Seneca 
was driven to suicidein 65 a.p. (Tac. Amz. 1573) ; hut next year 
he a was one of Nero’s victims (Dio Cass. 62 25 Jer. Chvon, 
£us.). 
: i enial and lovable and thoroughly upright character 
is sketched for us by his brother, and is Summed up in the 
epithet ‘dxéezs” applied to him hy Statius (Sz. 27 32) and by 
enecahimself (Aad. Qu. 4 pref.:-—‘ quem nemo non parum amat, 
etiam qui amare plus non potest . .« « Nemo enim mortalium 
uni tam dulgis est, quam hic omnibus’). Dio (6035) records a 
witticism of his, in which he spoke of Claudius who was 
poisoned by his wife Messalina, as “unco in coelum’ raptus’ (in 
allusion to the deificationof dead emperors, and the haling of 
dead malefactors through the streets to the Tiber). 
It has often been remarked that the narrative in Acts 
accords perfectly with Gallio’s character as otherwise 
. known ; but the erroneous impression 
2. Reff. in Acts. given by the phrase of AV in Acts 1817 
(‘and Galliocared for none of those things’) has * made 
his name proverbial for indifferentism in the Christian 
world’ (Farrar, $4, Paw, 410). Tospeak of his * char- 
acteristic indifference,’ or ‘disdainful justice,’ seems 
beside the mark. Ramsay (Church in &, Enp. 349 
z.) points out that the Jews ‘could act against the 
Roman Paul only by arousing official Roman action on 
some pretext.’ It is a mistake to imagine that because 
Judaism was a religio lictta Gallio could be invoked in 
the interests of Jewish orthodoxy (the recorded instances 
of official protection when Jewish privileges were 
attacked by municipal authorities are of quite different 
nature) : in other words, the accusation, if exactly 
reproduced in v. 13, was designedly vague, and by the 
words ‘ contrary to the law’ it was intended that Gallio 
should understand Roman. law, which.alone,he was con- 
cerned to administer (so also Zahn, Hinleit. 1190). 
Further, in order to gain a correct conception of the 
incident, all idea of zamud¢ must be rejected (Kar- 
eréoTycay duovpadsy of v. 12 merely signifies united 
action on the part of the ‘community of Jews’ at 
Corinth). ‘It is clear that Gallio’s short speech 
represents theconclusion of a series of inquiries’ (Ramsay, 
St. Paul, 258), in which the attempt of the Jews to prove 
that Paul’s teaching put him outside the pale of Judaism, 
and so rendered him liable for introducing a new 
religion (cp the charge at Philippi, Acts 162, and 
Thessalonica, Acts 177) revealed the true grounds of 
their action. Gallio’s refusal to accept a prosecution 
“seems to show that he shared the broad and generous 
views of his brother about the policy of Rome in regard 
to the various religions of the provinces’ (Ramsay, 24, 
259). W.d Ww. 


GALLOWS (}P)}, Esth. 514 etc. ; AV™s and RVs 
‘tree.’ See HANGING, i, 


GAMAEL (ramanaA [A], I Esd. 829=Ezra 82, 
DANIEL [¢.%-., 3]. 


GAMALIEL oypdroa + *Elis areward’; §28; cp 


GAMUL, and Palm, bdna ; pamaAtHA [BAL and 
Ti. WH1i. 

1. b. Pedahzur, a chief of Manasseh (Nu.l10 220 
754591023 [P}t). 

2, Gamaliel, or Rabbaén Gamaliel the elder, who, 
according to Jewish tradition, was the son of Simeon 
and the grandson of the famous Hille),! is twice 
mentioned in the NT. Of his biography little is known 
beyond the facts that, early in the first century, he lived 
and taught in Jerusalem, where Saul of Tarsus is said 
to have been for some time his pupil (Acts223); that 


2 Against this, however, see Schiir. £77s¢. 2 363. 
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he was a student of Greek literature ; and that he was 
a member of the Sanhedrin, which body he successfully 
counselled to moderation in their treatment of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus (24. 534 7), 5 

It would be extremely interesting to have some outside con. 
firmation of the two notices in the NT. That Paul himself 
makes no reference in his epistles to his teacher, appears 
strange. Looking back on his past history the apostle describes 
himself (Phil. 35 A) in a way that we should hardly have 
expected in a pupil of Gamaliel, if the rahban’ is to be judged 
by the notice in Acts 534% Zahn (Zind.(2) 13548504) warns 
us not to exaggerate the Hellenistic influences of Paul's home. 
His Pharisaism was an inheritance from his fathers (cp Acts 236, 
RV ‘ason of Pharisees’) ; but in this case why did he choose 
out Gamaliel? The problem seems insoluble. 

According to Wendt, Acts5 38 may be based on some 
traditional saying of Gamaliel, which the author of Acts (who 
may have heard that Gamaliel's advice determined the action 
of the Sanhedrin) applied to the present case. Certainly pro- 
visional conjectures of this sort may he admitted. Any close 
connection, however, between Paul and Gamaliel is not without 
its difficulty. 

There is a late and otherwise improbable Christian tradition 
to the effect that Gamaliel ultimately became a Christian, 
and received baptism at the hands of Peter and John ; the same 
tradition located the tomb of 'Saint Gamaliel’ at Pisa.) This 
tradition, however, is almost conclusively refuted by the fact that 
he is spoken of in the records of Judaism as having been the 
first of the seven 'rabhans' (see Razer) Such an honorific 
title would scarcely have been bestowed upon a Christian Jew. 

The Talmudists speak of him as having been the 
president of the Sanhedrin during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. This, however, is certainly 
unhistorical, as may be seen from the NT and Josephus, 
where it is invariably the high priest who presides over 
the council. It should be added that the name Gamaliel 
is of frequent occurrence in the history of later Judaism. 
A grandson of the elder Gamaliel, who bore the same 
name, was the master and friend of Aquila, the 
*Onkelos’ of the Babylonian Talmud. 

__ See Schiires, GJ 2299.3 Derenb. Pat, 239-246; Gratz, 
Gesch (} 8a 34972 5 Ew. ish 71934 


GAMES (2 Macc. 414). See HELLENISM, § 5. 

GAMMADIM, AV Gammadims (B7!33, but some 
MSS B'1D3; byAakec[BAQ]—z.e., DIY, with which 
Pesh. agrees; AAAX KA! MHAOI [ore Symm. ]}—2.2.; 
om BI; myrmaio: [Aq], tereAecmenol 
[Aq.] —2.e, DVD; romadeim [Theod.] ; NPOIEP 
‘Cappadocians’ [Tg.]; pyGacer [Vg., deriving from 
‘Tia, Judg. 316; see CUBIT]). In describing the 
political and commercial relations of Tyre, Ezekiel 
(2711) says that 'the sons of Arvad were on [Tyre's] 
walls, and the Gammadim on [its] towers.’ Plainly 
a proper name is required, and since ‘ Cappadocians’ 
(Lagarde) and ‘ Cimmerians’ (Halévy} do not accord 
well with the Phcenicians of Arvad, it is evidently 
wrong to emend yp into pp, with Lagarde and 
Halévy. Bearing in mind the numerous corruptions 
in the text of Ezek.27, we need not hesitate to 
read pxpy ‘the Simyrites' (or people of Simyra), 
called in EV ‘ the Zemarite({s)' (so Co. Zzech., ad loc, 5 
Wi. AT Unt. 180). ops might easily be corrupted 
either into p»py (@) or into py; (M, etc.). 'The 
Arvadite’ and ‘the Zemarite’ are mentioned together 
in Gen.1018. Thus we once more get evidence of the 
close relation between Gen. 10 and Ezek. 27. 

That a name so unfamiliar in later times as Kamadu (the 
Egyptian form) or Kumidi (Am. 74, 8775, and elsewhere) 
should be referred to (as 113) is improbable, though it is not 
unnatural that some scholars,2 who (needlessly) think Cornill's 


conjecture ‘violent,’ should think of identifying the two names. 
In Aw, Tad. 87, Kumidi and Sumura? are even brought into 
some degree of connection; Rib Addi states there that the fall 
of Sumura makes it hardly possible to hold Kumidi for the 
king, Guthe, with the assent of E. Meyer and Petrie, recognises 
the name Kumidi in the mod. Kamid el-L6z, 29 m. SE. of 
Beirtit, 31 m WNW. of Damascus. This is certainly 'an 
excellent position to command the upper Litani basin,’ so that 











1 Cp Clent, Recog. 165 ; Photius, cod. 171, p. 199. 

2 WMM, E. Meyer. 

3 Sumura should be the later Simyra=Ass. Simirra though 
Winckler (KB 5 40*) doubts this. Cp Flinders Petri;, Syria 
and Egypt, 183. 
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the identification of Kumidi has a geographical value apart 
from the doubtful combination proposed by Muller. CpWMM, 
As. #, &ur, 193; E. Meyer, 'Glossen’ in 4gyAtiaca, 72; 
Lag. Afittheilungen, larr 5 OS(), 367. TKC 

GAMUL (?4'33, 'benefited,' § 56; ramoyA [8], 
-oYHA [A] ka, [L]), representative of the twenty-second 
(so MT and @4+) or the twenty-first (so @®) of the 
courses of priests (1 Ch. 2417}. 

GAR (so Aldine ed.), RV GAs (rac [BA], om. L), 
a group of children of Solomon's servants (see NETHI- 
NIM) in the great-post-exilic list (EZRA ii., § 9, 9 8¢), 
one of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 534 after Pochereth- 
hazzebaim of jf Ezra 257=:Neh. 759. 

GARDEN (j3 gun, Ass. gannatu, Arab. jannatt”, 
Syr. ganntha). 

The Sem. word is derived from the root ])3 gana; ‘cover,' 
‘protect,’ the garden being secluded from the surrounding 
uncultivated country and the incursions of strangers, and con- 
cealed by overshadowing trees from observation (cp Hed/en, iv. 
115, mepretpyuévor wapddecot). Inthe Persian and the Greek 
period Hebrew also used D718 pardés (mapaSeroos), park or 
garden of larger extent than «frog (or 73) ;see Neh. 2 8 Cant. 
413 Eccles. 25. In Assyrian £i+# (pl. -g¢z) means a plantation 
of trees. 

* Gardens’ of the sortjust described came in very early 
times to be specially attached to temples and also to the 

1. Eevot, residences of wealthy persons. An illustra- 

> BSYP® tion of the former will be found figured in 
Lepsius’ Denkmdler (395), reproduced from the wall- 
painting in the tomb of Mery ré’, high priest of King 
Chuen'aten of the eighteenth dynasty (c¢rca 1400B.c.; 
discovered at Tell el-"Amarna). This figure represents 
the temple of the sun with the surrounding buildings. 
The space that intervenes between the buildings is planted 
with trees, and in every case the base of the trunk is 
enclosed in around ridge of earth hollow in the centre 
in order to retain the water. Apparently there are also 
water-tanks for irrigation. All features, however, are 
not quite clear. From the same tomb we obtain other 
graphic details. A small house, the private residence 
of the priest, is depicted,'and in one corner we have a 
glimpse of the garden portrayed in the conventional 
forms of old-world artists in which perspective is dis- 
regarded. Among the trees we can recognise the fig, the 
pomegranate, and the palm, whilst an arbour covered 
by a trailing grape-bearing vine is clearly visible. 

The Theban tombs frequently represent gardens of 
considerable size divided into separate enclosures for 
vines, dates, and sycomores respectively. The inter- 
esting illustration given in Wilkinson, Aue. Eg. 1377, 
Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 195, represents alarge garden 
of rectangular shape siirrounded by a wall. A canal 
of water flows in front. Between it and the wall there 
is a row of trees. 

We quote from Erman's,description -— 

The house is concealed in the furthest corner of the garden; 
no sound from the stirring life on the canal could penetrate its 
seclusion. . . » There is no entrance except in front where a 
broad flight of steps leads down from the large porter's lodge 
to two small doors which open upon the canal. Through the 
chief entrance ... we pass out of a small door directly into 
the vineyard which is seen in the centre of the plan. The 
luxuriant vines.. .aretrained on trellis-workbuiltupwith stone: 
through these vine walks the path leads straight up to thd 
house. If we pass, however, through either of the side doors, 
we come to a part of the garden resembling a small park ; here 
there is a fish-pond siirrounded with palmsand shrubs. . « « 
Two doors lead out of this garden ; one into the palm-garden 
which occupies a narrow strip on either side of the p.ece 
of ground; the other door leads into the hinder portion of 
the garden. Whether we enter the right or left side we now 
come again toa ''cool tank." ... A pretty little arbour stands 
atthe head of the pond ; here the master would sit in the evening 
and watch the water-birds at their play in the water amongst 
the lotus and papyrus plants. Finally at the back surrounded 
by a double row of palms and high trees lies the house itself.’ . . . 

Egyptian sovereigns took great interest in horticulture. 
Rameses III, (1200 B.c.), according to the Harris 
papyrus {i. 83 £), made 'great vineyards, walks shaded 
by all kinds of fruit-trees laden with their fruit, asacred 
way splendid with flowers from all countries.' Queen 
Ha’'t-Sepsut (Hatasu), living about 15008, c., imported 
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thirty-one incense trees from their habitats by the Red 
Sea. 

In a footnote to Sir G. Wilkinson’s work (1378) we have a 
long list of trees which was discovered in the tomb of an officer 
of Thotmes I. In this catalogue we finddate-palms, sycomores, 
acacias, quinces, tamarisks, willows, and figs. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the features of garden culti- 
vation are very similar and there also monarchs interested 

2, Assyria Sallie in the art. Among ae 
and Babylonia. Baby onian documents we rea L of a 

garden similar to that just mentioned. 
This belonged to-Merodach-baladan and contained the 
names of seventy-two trees, shrubs, and plants. This 
inscription, called the ‘ garden tablet,’ is entitled at the 
close ganndti fa Marduk-aplu-iddina Sarri, ‘ Gardens 
of King Merodach-baladan.’ 

Assyrian kings, as well as Babylonian, took a pride 
in planting gardens with choiceand rare trees, brought 
from otherlands. ‘Tiglath-pileser I. (1x00 B.C.) evinces 
this fondness for horticulture. 

In his prism inscription (col. 717-27) he says = ‘Cedar-trees, 
urkarine and allakanu trees I took away from the lands which 
I had conquered; trees which no one among my predecessors 
[lit.former kings, my fathers] had planted, I planted them in 
the parks (zra@zi). Valuable_garden-fruit which was not to 
he found in my own country I brought away, and caused the 
plantations of Assyria to bear these fruits.*1 


Four centuries 
later Sennacherib, 
in describing his 
‘palace without 


rival,’ announces 
that he planted a 
great park  ‘re- 


sembling the Am- 
anus land (moun- 


tain),’ in which 
were ‘all kinds of 
fragrant plants, 


fruit-trees, and the 
produce of the 
mountains and of 
Chaldea.” 


Amid some obscure 
details we learn that 
a canal was dug x4 
kaspu from the river 
Husur, and that a 
pond was made. Vines 
and other fruit-trees 
as well as sérdz trees, 
cypresses, and palms 
were planted. Birds 
and other wild animals were placed among them.? A bas-relief 
representing ariver and gardens watered by acanal, discovered 
by Layard at Knyunjik, perhaps furnishes a rough illustration. 

Esarhaddon also fin two prism-inseriptions), after 
describing the erection of a palace of hewn stone and 
cedar, passes on to describe (col. 614 #} the adjoining 
park thus : ‘A lofty plantation like the Hamanu moun- 
tain, overgrown with all kinds of sweet-smelling bushes, 
I placed by its side’ (KB 2138). 

From the deeds of Babylonian purchase and sale published 
by Peiser we may infer that a plantation of date-palms (A2r# 
gisimmari), sometimes bordering ona canal (Zrtz), formed a 
not infrequent accompaniment of a Babylonian private dwelling 
(Peiser, Kezlénsch, Actensticke, Sargonstein, col. 423-25 5124 


From the Babylonians the Persians acquired the art 
of horticulture and carried it to considerable perfection. 
Thence the skill in planting, as well as 
the name for a cultivated park (patrédaéza), 
spread to the Hebrews (p11) and also to the Greeks 
(rapadevros ; see PARADISE). 


It is from Greek writers that we mainly derive our information 
respecting these parks. Thus Xenophon employs the word para- 
éeisos in describing the large park attached to the palace of 
Cyrus at Kelesne in Phrygia through which the river Maeander 
flowed, and which was stocked with wild animals of the chase. 


3. Persia. 








River and Garden. 





1 KB141 5 wsst6 is rendered as Pa‘el of es@bu. 

2 See Meissner and Rost’s ‘ Bauinschriften Sanheribs,’ 14-16 
and notes, p. 394 Evetts in ZA, Nov. 1888, gives another 
text. 
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Its extent may he surmised from the fact that Cyrus here re- 
viewed his contingent of 1z,000 Greeks (Anat. 1.27%). 

A biblical hint as to the size of these parks is conveyed 
in Esth. 1 5 where we are told that the Persian king gave 
a feast to all the inhabitants of Shushan in the precincts 
of the royal park attached to the palace. From /eé/ex, 
iv. 1xs5 we learn that Pharnabazus also had his enclosed 
parks at Daskyléum, where animals for the chase were 
kept (cpCyrop. i, 814). From Neh. 28 we acquire the 
additional detail that the keeper of the royal parks was 
an important court official by whom building materials 
were granted. 

It is surely possible that Canaanite civilization 
presented features in the matter of garden cultivation 

Cc analogous to those of the ancient empires 

#. Canaan. of the Nile and of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. Phoenician inscriptions, however, yield us no 
information on the subject, whilst the biblical evidence 
is exceedingly scanty.+ 

Under the circumstances mentioned above (§ 4) the 
features presented by the Paradise-narrative Gen. 28-17 

are of special interest and,value. The 

5. The : F corps ‘ 

main portion of this account is acknow- 

eAasiRe, ledged to belong to the earlier stratum 
* of J (Jy). It is pointed out elsewhere 

(see PARADISE) 
that vv, 10-14 are 
probably a_ later 
addition? to the 
narrative of Jy. 
The critical result 
is of considerable 
‘importance as we 
thereby eliminate 
the most definite 
Babylonian traits 
(mention of Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, AS- 
Sur, etc.) from the 
narrative. There is 
accordingly left to 
usa Palestinian nar- 
rative apparently 
based onan ancient 
tradition of Baby- 
lonian origin which 
had survived for 
several centuries at 
least on ,Canaanite 


After Lavard. 


soil and had then been remoulded. 

Even when wv, 10-14 are removed from the section, 
there remain traits in the narrative that remind us of 
Assyria and Babylonia (see again PARADISE). The 
expression ‘all kinds of trees agreeable to sight and 
good for food’ (z.9} recalls the phraseology of Esar- 
haddon's above-quoted inscription Kala rikki u ist 
gurrusu ‘all kinds of fragrant spices.and shrubs’ (cp 
Khorsab. 443); and if we adopt the Assyriological 
explanation of 4x as not ‘mist’ but ‘stream of water’ 
(cp Esarh. col. vi. 19 f.), the counterpart of the 
Babylonian irrigation canal is restored to us and the 
picture is fairly complete. It is clear too from Nu. 246 (J? 
—see BALAAM, §5) that garden-plantations were 
familiar features in Palestinian scenery in pre-exilic times. 

On the text of this difficultpassage see Dillmann, also Cheyne, 


Exp. T, 10401 (June ‘*99), who critically emends (/Q# Jan. 
xg00) the text more folly’ cp CEDAR; PALM-TREE. 


What are the precise facts underlying the tradition 
of Solomon’s botanic lore (1 K. 433 
[5x3]), cannot be determined; but 
Phoenician influences would help to 


6. Solomon’s 
plant-lore. 


1 The text of Gen. 1310 is disputed ; hut Ball may he correct 
in reading DMP; ‘Egypt,’ and YX, ‘Zoan.’ If so, a familiarity 
with E tian gardens is presupposed in the narrator. [See, 
however MizraiM, §24, Doane i 

2 Budde, to whose critical sagacity this observation is due, 
assigns the addition to the time of Ahaz(Usgesch, 515). 
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account for the great king’s interest in plants. Later 
kings, at any rate, had their plantations. Ahab, who 
had a passion for building. coveted Naboths vineyard 
in order to secure a suitable plantation as an adjunct 
to his palace (1 K. 212). In Heb. PRO 1 gan hayyards, 
furnishes, however, a very vague conception of its 
character.? 

Gardens were naturally chosen as_ burial -places. 
Trees having a sacred character are often conjoined 
with tombs (cp Gen. 358 and 2S®) 

7. Gardens &# Thus in 2K. 211826 we read 
burial-places. fff “Manasseh and also his son were 
buriedin the ‘gardenof Uzza’ (see MANASSEH, Uzza ii. ). 
In the time of Jesus, family burying-places were 
frequently in gardens (Jn. 19 4r). 

Through ‘the king’s garden’ the Jewish soldiers 
escaped, when Jerusalem was captured by the armies 

, of Nebuchadrezzar (2K. 254 Jer. 394 
se reff. : Neh. 315; see ee in Stade’s GVZ 
earlier. 1593). In all these cases we have 
not a single descriptive trait presented in the biblical 
record. We, must therefore supply this lack by the 
legitimate inferences which may be drawn from the 
general features of Hebrew civilization presented in OT 
literature. In the first place it is evident that in the 
eighth and the following century Israel had advanced in 
civilization. Am. 3815 clearly shows that it was a 
common custom for the wealthy Hebrew citizen to 
have a winter and a summer mansion.? These were 
adorned with cedar woodwork and inlaid ivory (cp Is. 
9of[87]). That gardens possessing orchards affording 
a grateful shade were attached, may he accepted as 
certain (cp Am.yr), These would contain the well- 
known Palestinian fruit trees, the vine, fig, and pome- 
granate. The ideal 6f a happy life ‘to sit under the 
shade of one’s own vine and fig tree’ (1K. 425 [55] 
2.1831 Mic. 44, cp Jn.150), as well as the general 
features of the Paradise narrative, enable us to supply 
these main traits. Probably in pre-exifc Israel fruit- 
trees predominated. Nowhere do we read of fragrant 
plants or trees. 

By Hos. 413 Is. 129 and 1710 we are reminded that 
Hebrew sanctuaries had their plantations in sacred en- 
closures in which stood the terebinth, the oak, and the 
rab (see POPLAR), together with the sacred pole repre- 


senting the deity Ashérah (see ASHERAH). Some 
different kind of sacred plantation is referred to in 
Is.1710 as ‘plants of pleasance.’ The view that they 
were connected with the worship of Adonis (see RV™8:-) 
isnot improbable. Robertson Smith (Proph.() 273, 425) 
thinks that pots of quickly withering flowers are referred 
to.2, The women who wept for Tammuz (Ezek. 814) 
may have covered the bier of their god with such pots 
or baskets. See, further, ADONIS. 

Among the consequences of the Babylonian exile we 


1 The combination of this phrase with Egypt in Dt. 1lzo 
gives the impression of good irrigation and elaborate cultivation 
{cp Gen. 1310), On the other hand, the expression in Prov. 1517 
PPINMLS ‘daily portion [soToy; Che. ‘meal’] of vegetables’ 
(ueTa Aaxdvwr) suggests the idea of a homely meal to which 
the exceptional and festive meal of animal diet is placed in con- 
trast. This view is reflected in @’s rendering «qos Aaxdve ; 
Ahab‘s garden, therefore, must have fallen far short of a true 
napédecgos, But is a disparaging epithet here purposely 
applied, and can we detect the influence of Judaic and Deu- 
teronomic redaction (designated Dgby Kittel)? See ‘Ahab’ in 
Hestings’ DS, ad fin. 

2 See Houss, §3, and cp ginw ng in the Bar-Rekub in- 
scription from Zenjirlt. 

8 [In Is.1711 the swift destruction of the ‘gardens’ is not 

resented in MT so vividly as we should expect. The trouble 
is with the second part of the verse, the text of which Che. 
(‘Isaiah,’ SSOT, Heb., 195) has critically emended, so that the 
whole verse runs thus :-— 

(Even) though as soon as thou plantest them, thou fencest 

them in Z 

And earl; bringest thy shoots,.to blossom, 

Thy grape-gathering shall perish in the day of sudden terror, 

And thy young plants at the crash of ruin. 
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may venture to place the improvement of Jewish horti- 

viltaress. As we pass into the literature of 
9. Later, fite'P&sian and the Greek period, the por- 
trayals of gardens become more vivid and detailed. 
See especially the picture of the ‘garden barred and 
bolted,’ with its ‘well of living waters,’ and its fruit- 
trees and fragrant plants in Cant. 412-16 62, and the 
description in Eccles. 24-6 (see CANTICLES, § 1s; 
BATH-RABBIM). The comparison of the righteous to 
a well-watered garden (Is. 5311) suggests that the 
writer was well acquainted with Babylonian canal 
irrigation. This resembles the imagery of Ps. 13, and 
similar language appears in Ecclesiasticus, where wisdom 
is compared to various trees (2413 7), as the cedar, 
palm, rose, olive, cinnamon, and so forth, and lastly to 
a garden canal’ (v. 30f.). The Book of Enoch, too, 
yields some illustrations of our subject. In 823 f 
(Charles) we read, ‘And I came into the garden of 
righteousness, and saw beyond those trees many large 
trees growing there, including the tree of wisdom of 
which Adam and Eve ate, and which was like the carob 
tree’ (see Husks). So in 6112, we have the ‘garden 
of life.’ 

We may infer from these descriptions that rich men 
in the Persian and Greek periods delighted in their 
gardens (cp Susan. 4, 15). In the time of Josephus, 
Jerusalem was crowded with gardens and hedges outside 
its walls in the Gihon valley (?) which debouches into 
the Kidron (B/v. 22). In the midst of these Titus 
nearly lost his-life. Probably the garden of GETH- 
SEMANE (¢.¥v.) was not remote from this spot. 

Baruch 670[69] (Ep. of Jeremy) givesus an additional 
feature of magic superstition noticed by the Hellenistic 
Jewish writer. Gardens (including parks as well as the 
homely cucumber field) were provided not only with 
keepers (cp Hur), but also with mwpoBackdma “scare- 
crows’ to ward off evil spirits and probably birds and 
beasts as well. 0. Cc. W. 


GARDEN HOUSE (}34 M3), 2 K. 927. 
HAGGAN. 


GAREB (1), ‘leprous,’ § 66), the ITHRITE, one of 
David‘s heroes. @'s readings are :— 
2S. 2338 l yqpap 6 €68evatos [B], yapnd 6 reOperns [AI, yaBep 
© vee [L]} in x Ch. 11 40 : yapyofae coype [B], ya, et. [RN 
ee are [A], y. 6 ceOpe none e ripe Ele yannel Nh 
GAREB, THE HILL (713 AV2E; Boynwn papnB 
[BKAQ]), is named only in Jer. 8139 as a landmark 
indicating the future great expansion of Jerusalem; see 
GOATH. Possibly it is the hill described in Josh. 158 
at the N. limit of the Plain of Rephaim (Buhl,gs). In 
this case, G-R-B may be transposed from G-B-R—z.¢., 
Gibbor[im], a synonym of REPHAIM [g.v., i. ]. 
T.K.C. 
GARIZIM (rapizlelin [VA]), 2 Macc. 523; RV 
GERIZIM. 
GARLAND. RVrendering of WS, Ar, Is. 61310; 
see TurBAN. EVrendering of rréupa, Acts 1413; see CHAPLET. 
GARLIC (O'%3W; cKopAa [BAF], -poda [L], Nu. 
il st) bears the same name in Heb. Syr. and Ar., and 
its identity with Alum sativum, L., or some kindred 
species is thus assured. Pliny’s statement (xix. 632), 
‘alium cepasque inter deos in iureiurando habet 
Zgyptus' (cp Juv. Sa¢. 15), points at least to such 
plants being common in ancient Egypt, though, accord- 
ing to Wilkinson (3350), ‘there is no direct evidence 
from the monuments of their having been sacred.”2 It 
is not indigenous in W. Asia, but is a native of Zungaria, 
from which it must have been carried westward in pre- 
historic times. N. M—W. T. T.+D, 
GARMENT, EV's rendering of (2} some general terms 
; 1 Cp also4027, where the fear of the Lord is compared to a 
garden of blessing.’ 
2 De Candolle (Orig. 8t) Suggests that it was not represented 
because it was considered impure by the priests. 
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for dress—viz., 133, déged, Gen. 39 12,775 wand, bhai, Job 30183 
MQYD, ma‘atéh, Is. 613; MU, Sith, Ps. 736 (DREss, §§ 1, 3) 
4D, wadh, Lev. G10; évduua, Mt. 2211 (DRESS, § 3); and also(6) 
of certain special articles of dress, NTIS, ’addéreth, Gen. 25 25 
Josh. 72x (RV ‘mantle’); nbpw, Simlah, Gen, 923; MD?¥, 
Salm@h, 1K.1129; WR, éakrtk, Esth. 815 (RV ‘robe’); 
indéreov Mt. 916, wrod Mk. 165 (RV ‘robe’) éa@ys Lk. 244 
RV ‘apparel’), for all of which see, further, Mantis, For 
nina, kutténeth, 2 S, 1318 etc., xitadv Jude 23, wodijpys Rev. 113, 
see Tunic. Cp, further, DREss. 

GARMITE (37373), the gentilic name applied to 
KEILAH in rt Ch. 419, perhaps miswritten for Calebite 
(255); cp Carmr, q 

G's text inv, 19 evidently differed much from MT, though 
it is not easy to restore that text exactly, owing to the tran- 
scriptional errors (arajet [B], 6 tape (Al, & yapwee [LI], zaert 
[Pesh.]). T. KC. 


GARRISON is used to render massa (2X10, once 
NIYD massabah, 1S. 1412) in EV of x S.1823 141 Ff 2 8.2314. 
For nesi5 (2°83) in 1 S. 105 133 A (see SAUL, §2n.), aS. 86 14 
aCh.172 (EV ‘garrison’), a preferable translation is ‘officer’ 
(or the like) in spite of 1 Ch. 1116 (where |{ 2 S. 23 14has 2¥b). 
Mussab ASD Judg. 96 (RV™g. garrison’) is probably an in- 
tentional alteration of NDE ‘pillar’ (EV), which rendering in 
RV of Ezek, 2612 (719 May) is to be preferred to AV’s ‘strong 


garrisons’ (cp RV mg. ‘ obelisks’); see PILLAR, MASSEBAH. In 
2 Cor. 1132 AV ¢povpém is rendered ‘kept . . « witha garrison’ 
for which RV prefers ‘guarded’ (cp Phil. 47). Cp, generally, 
Fortress. 


GAS (rac [BA]}, 1 Esd. 534 RV, AV Gar. 
GASHMU (112W3), Neh. 66. See GESHEM. 


GATAM (DAY3; roe@om[ADEL]), one of the ‘ sons’ 
of Eliphazin Gen. 3611 1 Ch. 136(yo[w]@au[BA}); in Gen. 36 16 
(yo@a [AL}) called a clan (read AoW). 


GATE (WW, S'er> TrYAH, also YAWN [BAFL]; 
cp Bib. Aram. YF) Dan. 249 $26), used collectively of 
the whole structure, including posts (mint, mésisoth), 
and doors (no3, déleth), as well as the open space before 
it (NB, péthak, TYNwN; Cp Josh. 204). The doors 
themselves (the dual, Dt. 35 etc., suggests that there 
were two) seem not to have been hinged to the posts 
but to have revolved upon pins in sockets. When closed 
they were kept secure by ‘ bolts' or ‘ bars’ (n»13, 4¢r2ah), 
made of metal (1K. 413), but often of some destructible 
material (see Am. 15 Nah. 313). For the denom, piv, 


S0°ér, * gate-keeper,’ see PORTER. 

One of the exploits of Samson (Judg. 16 1-3) may be mentioned 
here. When lodging at Gaza the hero rose in the middle of 
the night and went to the gate of the city. There he ‘laid hold 
-of the doors of the city-gate and the two gate-posts, and pulled 
them up, together with the bar,’ and carried off the doors and 
the whole framework to the top of the hill facing Hebron! 
(say 40 m.). The origin of the story can here only be glanced 
at. We may have in it a mere practical joke in keeping with 
Samson‘sjovial character. But a connection with some early 
mythical phrase, misunderstood by later generations, is not 
excluded. The descent of Heracles to the gates of the nether 
world has been compared by Steinthal.2 

The sanctity of gates is well known (cp THRESHOLD, 
§ 2}; the gates of Babylon had their special names, and 
temples beside them. This partly explains why justice 
was administered ‘in the gate’ (2 S. 152 Dt. 2119 etc.), 
.and this perhaps is how ‘yourgates’ came to be equivalent 
to ‘your cities’ (Dt. 1212 etc. ; cp Ps. 872, ‘the gates 
of Zion’ {| ‘the dwellings of Jacob’). The ‘ gates’ were 
also symbolical of the might of the city —gates of bronze 
‘such as could not easily be broken. Hence we read of 
the ‘gates of Hades’ (Mt. 1618)—z.e., the power of 
Hades (traditionally described as a city). 

In NT @¥pe is translated ‘gate,’ Acts 32 AV; but cp Door. 
The usual terms are r¥An (Lk. 712; cp the ‘gate Beautiful,’ Acts 
310), and muddy, the latter of a palace (Lk.16 20), house (Acts 
1017), or porch (Mt. 2671 ;cp Court, Porcn). 





I Possibly, however, (as Che. suggests), ‘Hebron’ should be 
“Sharuhen ” (see GAZA, SHARUHEN). 
2 Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 403. 
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Compare, further, Crry, § 2 (4), Door, Fortress, §§ 2, 5; 
JERUSALEM, TEMPLE. 


GATH (Ni, ‘wine-press’;r¢6 [BRAL]; Jos. ritta; 
Vg. GETH), one qbihing dives qyabiorigtinges, gitigs ofthe 


1. References. othnic form is GITTITE (na; 6 yeO@atos 


[BAL]); see 28. 610. 15:8 etc.; whether GitriTH in 
Ps. 8 (title)means ‘ Gittite,’ is disputed (see GirriTH). It 
is not assigned in Josh. to any of the Israelitish tribes, and 
in Josh. 11z2 (D)(@¥® om.] it is mentioned as inhabited by 
ANAKIM. The Philistine champion, Goliath, came from 
Gath (18. 174 etc.),and David took refuge with Achish, 
king of Gath (1S. 21 10[11] 272;4 see DAvID. § 5).2 
According to 1Ch.18z David ‘took Gath and her 
towns out of the hand of the Philistines‘; this state- 
ment, however, may be based on a conjectural restora- 
tion of a defective text (see METHEG-AMMAH). At any 
rate, a Gittite named Ittai was the leader of 600 men 
in the service of David (2 S. 1518, emended text; see 
ITTAl, 1), and on one occasion had equal rank with Joab 
and Abishai (182). Rehoboam is said to have fortified 
Gath ¢2Ch. 118); but Uzziah, according to 2 Ch. 266, 
found Gath still a Philistine city, and when warring 
against the Philistines ‘broke down the wall of Gath.’ 
About fifty years earlier the Syrian king Hazael is said 
to have taken Gath as a preliminary to the siege of 
Jerusalem (2K, 1217). In Am. 62 (a passage later 
than the time of Amos ; see AMOS, § 64} reference seems 
to be made to another disaster that befell Gath—a 
disaster similar to, and nearly contemporaneous with, 
that which befell Calneh in 738 and Hamath in 720. 
The presumption, therefore, is, that Gath, as well as 
Ashdod, was taken by Sargon in 711. This is indeed 
attested as a historical fact by Sargon himself, who says, 
* Asdudu, Gimtu, Asdudimmu 9 I besieged, I conquered’ 
(Khorsahad inscr., 104). That Gimtu (=Gath) is here 
mentioned between Ashdod and the port of Ashdod (?) 
is probably no mere error of a scribe, but indicates that 
Gath then formed part of the Ashdodite territory (see 
ASHDOD). This may perhaps explain the fact that 
Amos (16-8), Zeph. (24), Jer. (? 475), and II. Zech. 
{95 7) make no mention of Gath among the Philistine 
cities; it had fallen to a secondary position. 

We also find Gath mentioned in a fragmentary context 
in 2 S. 21 2022 (David’s war with the Philistines). This 
derives plausibility from the fact that Goliath was 
certainly a Gittite. @®4 and Pesh. (Gra.) also read 
‘Gath’ for ‘Gob? in v. 18(@" rafe@), and Gratz would 
read ‘Gath’ for ‘Gob’ in vw, 19 (see Gos). 

*Gath’ is referred to also in z S. 1752 (cp@; see H. P. Smith), 
and in the elegy of David (28,120), a reminiscence of which 
has produced the doubtless incorrect reading in Mic. lio, naz 
YVaE by, “Tell it not in Gath.’ ® agrees in reading ‘in Gath,’ 
and introduces areference in the next clause to o¢ evaxerp [Sw. 
ot év axequ], ‘the Anakim.’ Elhorst and Winckler (A T Unters, 
185) would read aeur-by baba, ‘in Gilgal rejoice not’; 
Cheyne, for the sake of geographical consistency, wuanrdy naa, 
‘in Giloh rejoice not’(/QR 10573.A4 [’98]). e : 

‘Gath of Philistia’ (asAm. 62 callsit)is very probably 
referred to (as Kn-tu) in the Palestinian list of Thotmes 
III., nos. 63, 70, 93 (RP 5484), and (as Gimti and 
Ginti} in the Amarna tablets (1838@; 1856). Am. 
Tab. 1838a will be referred to again (see GEZER, § 1); it 
states that the warriors of Gazri (Gezer), Gimti (Gath), 
and Kilti (Keilah) have joined together to attack the 
land of Rubuti and of Urusalim (Jerusalem). The sites 
of Gazri, Kilti, and Urusalim are known; those of 
Gimti and Rubuti have to be investigated. Gimti ought 
to lie between Gazri and Urusalim, and it ought to be 
not less important a fortress than these places. 

The biblical evidence with regard to the site of Gath 





1 On these and some other passages, however, see Jupan, 
§ ar. 

2 Possibly, too, David took a wife from Gath (see HAGGITH). 

3 So Wi, (Textbuch 29) and Peiser (KZ 267). 

4 This can hardly de douhted. See WMM As. 4, Zur. 33 
(cp 159) 5 E. Meyer, § Glossen’ in A2gyptiaca, 73. 
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is not as decisiveas could he wished. The most definite 
2. Site, Passage is 2 Ch. 116-10, where, in the list of 

+ BILE the cities fortified by Rehoboam, Gath occurs 
after Soco and Adullam and before Mareshah and Ziph. 
If, however, the Chronicler means the Philistine Gath, 
one cannot help thinking that he is in error (Jos. 
seems to call this place ea, or ma); such an error 
might account for the name Betogabra borne by 
Eleutheropolis at a later time (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS, 
§ 1). Such a name as 'Wine-press-town,' however, 
may surely have been borne by more than two places 
in S. Palestine. Conder speaks of a large ruin called 
Jenneta, S. of Bét Jibrin, which he proposes for the 
Kn-tu in the list of Thotmes 111. (no. 70). From 18. 
1752 (RV GAI [¢.v.]) we gather simply that Gath lay 
more inland than Ekron. 

The notices of Ens. and Jer. (OS@) 24420 12725) are so con- 
fused that we are driven to suppose that'they had no exact 
knowledge of the site of the Philistine city. Josephus (Ant. v. 
122) places Gath within the tribe of Dan, and couples it with 
Jamnia 5the Crusaders actually identified the two places. 

At present there are two sites which have been de- 
fended by geographers of repute. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(PEF@Q, July '99, p. 204) has lately revived the theory 
of Thomson (ZB, 564) and Tristram (Bible Places) 
that Gath, Elentheropolis, and Bét Jibrin are the same 
place. The most plausible argument is derived from 
the name Moresheth-Gath (Mic. 114), which is thought 
to suggest that Mareshah was a suburb of Gath. 
Mareshah, however, was no mere suburb; and if ‘Gath’ 
in Mic. 1 14 is correct, we must regard it, with Wellhausen 
(K7. Proph.)), as a vocative, and render ‘ Therefore 
must thou, O Gath, give farewell gifts to Moresheth.' 
More probably, however, nz is a corruption of na (cp 
Che. JOR 10576 7%, and see MORASTHITE). 

There is only one site that seems to meet all the 
requirements of the case; it is worth mentioning, even 
if Dr. Bliss's excavations should one day prove it to he 
the wrong one. It is Tedd es-Sdfiyeh (collis clams. 
William of Tyre), the Blanca guarda of the Crusaders, 
a tall white cliff 300 ft. above the valley of Elah, 18m. 
from Ashkelon, 12 from Ashdod, and 6 from Eleu- 
theropolis. J. L. Porter made a careful topographical 
study of Philistia in 1858 with the result that he con- 
vinced himself of the claims of Tell es-Safiyeh to he 
the ancient Gath. Some of our best geographers have 
followedhim, though others prefer to keep Tell es-Safiyeh 
for the Mizpeh of Josh. 1538. The objection of Sir C. 
Warren (Hastings, DB 2114@) that the sites of other 
Philistine fenced cities 'do not present any natural 
features capable of defence,’ does not seem decisive. 
The disappearance of Gath from history is surely not 
more surprising than many other sudden blows to 
flourishing fortified cities. 

‘ The site,’ says Porter, ‘is a most commanding one, and would 
form, when fortified, the key of Philistia. It is close to the 
mountains of Judah. The Tell is about zoo ft. high, with steep 
sides, now in part terraced for vineyards—Gath signifies a wine- 
press.'. ‘On the summit are the foundations of an old castle, 
probably that built, or rebuilt, by the Crusaders ; and all around 
the hil] are great quantities of old building stones. On the NE. 
is a projecting shoulder, and the declivities below it appear to 
have been scarped. Here stands the modernvillage. Its houses 
are all composed of ancient materials, and around it are ruins 
and-fragments of columns. In the sides of the hill, especially 
towards the S., a great number of cisterns have been excavated 
in the limestone rock' (Kitto's 3762. Cyel. 276; cp Porter, 
Handbk. for S and P 282). 

Dr. Bliss's first report of his exploration of Tell es-Safiyeh 
(PEF@Q, July '99) leaves it quite uncertain whether Gath was, 
or was not, on this interesting and important site. Inscriptions, 
however, such as will determine the point, may be reasonably 
hoped for. Dr. Bliss states (‘Second Report,’ PEFQ, Oct. '99) 
that the boundary of the ancient city on the S$. E., and W. has 
been determined by the discovery of a massive rampart. The 
town was irregular in shape, measuring about 400 yds. in 
maximum length and ahout 200 yds. in maximum breadth, and 
thus contained a space about six times the size of the fort on 





1 Clermont-Ganneau states that the locality figures upon the 
mosaic map of Medeba under the Greek name of Saphitha, a 
name which shows that it was still flourishing during the Byzan- 
tine period (PEFQ, Oct. '99, p. 359). 
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Tell Zakariy& (Azekah?). The city walls are 12 ft. thick; they 
are built without mortar, like those at Tell Zakariya, but are 
twice as thick and twice as high; they are preserved in places 
to a height of 33 ft., and show a system of buttresses regularly 
spaced. They rest not on the rock, but on some 6 ft. to ro ft. 
of @ébr7s, which is characterised by very early pre-Israelitish 
pottery. Astheir massive foundations must have been sunk in 
a considerable quantity of soil, we gather that they were not 
erected much before Jewish times. The gate has still to be 
found. At the NE. of the Tell, atadepth of from 18 to zo ft., 
has been discovered what appears to be a primitive sanctuary, 
with three standing stones, or menhirs, surrounded by a rude 
enclosure (cp WRS Rel. Sem.(2) 200 F-); it is shown by the 
pottery to belong to what Dr. Bliss calls the later pre-Israelite 
period. It is unnecessary to give details of minor discoveries. 
It is much to be regretted that the position of the village and 
the cemeteries prevents a complete examination of the site of Tell 
es-Safiyeh, which must certainly have been occupied by a fortress 
Idng before the appearance of the Israelites and the Philistines. 
T.K.C. 


GATH-HEPHER (18757 14; redyoBep [B], ree- 
odpa [L]; cp HEPHER), a place on the border of 
Zcbulun, where the prophet Jonah was horn (2 K. 1425, 
red axoBep [A]), mistakenly called GirrAH-HEPHER 
in AV ot Josh. 1913 (RV, Gath-hepher ; -eBepe [B]. 
raidea [A], reeOae hep [L]); Jerome (Proem. in 
Jon.) says that the tomb of Jonah was shown in his 
day at the small village (kawd grandis viculus) of 
Geth, 2 R. m. from Sepphoris on the road to Tiberias. 
In Talm. Jer. (Shédé‘ith 61) the place is called 
Hepher}; a disciple of the school of Sepphoris could 
live at Hepher, because the two places were not 
rz m. apart. Benjamin of Tudela (12th cent.) states 
that the tomb of Jonah lay on a mountain near Sep- 
phoris. These data seem to point to the village of el- 
Meshhed, about 3m. NE. from Nazareth and 2 E. by 
S. from Sepphoris, where a tomb of Jonah is shown; 
the place lies between Yafa (Japhia) and Rummaneh 
(Rimmon), as Gath-hepher did, according to Josh. 19z2/. 

T. K. C. 

GATH-RIMMON (p27). 1. A Danite town 
(Josh. 19 45, ye@pexewy [BAL]), assigned to the Levites 
(Josh. 2124, yeOepexpwy [B]). On the apparent mis- 
statement of 1 Ch. 654 [69} (ye@wpwr [B]) see Dan, 
€ 8. Gath-rimmon must have lain a little to the E. of 
Joppa. In 'OS 24659 it is placed between Diospolis 
and Eleutheropolis; but this is too far S. A ye@@a 
(Gath), however, is mentioned (OS 246 73) as situated 
between Antipatris and Jamnia, and as_ otherwise 
called y#@au. Knobel suggests that this may he the 
GITTAIM of the OT; and our Gath-rimmon. There is 
a city called Giti-rimu(nu ?] in Am. Tab. 16445. 

2, A miswritten name in text of Josh. 2125 (efaéa [BI, 
BorOca[A}, but ye@pexpor [L]). Gath-rimmon occurs in v. 24. 
The true reading must be either Beth-shean Queena), bia is 
B is a 
Se Oe Oe Cece rea he Biltnats rotors 
the latter; but we want a compound name ¢€orresponding to 
Gath-rimmon. yxy=n9 can easily have becomeyyplr}"n3.  Beth- 
shean, and Ibleam are both mentioned in Josh. 1711. 


T.K.C. 
GAULANITIS. See GOLAN, 


GAULS (o8 radatat [VA]), 1 Macc. 82 2 Macc. 820 
RV; RV™s- in 2 Macc. and AV GALATIANS. See 
GALATIA, § 32. 


GAUZE, in Is. 4022, RV™ rendering of B: dok 
EV Curtain. The Hebrew word is doubtful; Kanda, 
suggesting yp (Klo., Che. SBOT) ,whilst Aq., Symm., Theod. 
have Aerréy (p?)- 
GAZA, or AZZAR [g.v.] (74Ys raza [BAL]; Ass. 
Ha-si-ti, Ha-az-2u-tu, Ha-(as)-za-at-tu 5Eg. Ga-da-ty 
1, 0T [WMM 4s. v. Hur. 159]; Gentilic 
references. W¥1}, 0 razaioc [BAL], Josh. 133 
* AV Gazathites, RV Gazites). The 
most southern (2 K. 158) of the five chief cities of 
Philistia (18. 617; cp Zeph. 24 Zech. 95), mentioned 
in the lists of Rameses II, and III. (RPP) 62741). 
In primitive times it was the S. limit of the AVVIM [1] 
1 Neub. Géogr. du Talim. eor. 
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(Dt. 223), and afterwards was regarded as the most 
southern point of Palestine (Judg. 64; cp Gen. 1019), 
and of the province W. of the Euphrates (1K. 424 
[54] [G44 omit]). 

According to Judg. 118 (yagep [A*vid]) it was conquered by the 
tribe of Judah . but this verse is inconsistent with 7, 19, and is 
based on a misunderstood gloss (see Budde’s note). In Josh. 
15 47 (R) Gaza is assigned to Judah; hut this late passage has no 
historical authority. The enigmatical Avva (AV Ava) in 
2K. 1724, and Ivvau in 2 K. 183419 13 Is. 3713, should very 
possibly be Azzah= Gaza (ry for my). See Ava. 

Gaza is mentioned once again in Judges (161-3); the 
passage has a twofold interest, legendary (see GATE) 
and topographical. An error has made its way into 
the text, which can perhaps be corrected; this we shall 
reserve for the close of the article. The next reference 
of interest (for r K. 424[54] is late and unimportant) is 
concerned with Hezekiah’s victory over the Philistines 
‘as far as Gaza’ (2K, 188). This victory is probably 
connected with the circumstance that Hezekiah sym- 
pathised with Ashdod in its rebellion against Assyria 
(713-711 B.c.),whereas Gaza remained quiet. Heze- 
kiah‘s success against Gaza, however, was not lasting, 
for in 701 Sennacherib transferred a part of the territory 
of Judah to his faithful vassal Sil-Bel (?) of Gaza. This 
strong city, however, had not always been so devoted to 
Assyria. In 734 8,C, Hanun sought, though in vain, 
to resist Tiglath-pileser, and in 720 Sargon in his turn 
had to take the field against this same king. How ill 
Hanun fared at the battle of Raphia is well known (see 
SarGon). 

What happened to Gaza‘weare not told; hut if the emendation 
of 2 K. 1834, etc., proposed above he accepted, Sargon carried 
away the idols of Gaza, or, at any rate, introduced ASur as the 
supreme deity. (The local deity of Gaza was called Marna 
‘Lord’ or four Lord.’) Somuch at any rate would be implied 
by the words, ‘Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad— 
of Sepharvaim and of Azzah [Gaza]?’ Regardful of its commerce, 
Gaza seems from this time forward to have been punctual in its 
payment of tribute. Nabuna’id says that all his vassals as far 
south as Gaza contributed to the building of the temple at 
Harran (555 Bo). 

In the prophets there are three references to Gaza. 


Of these, Am.16/. is the only one that is undoubtedly 
genuine. Gaza is there threatened with punishment for 
delivering up Hebrew slaves to Edom, a country with 
which it naturally had close trade relations. Zeph. 24-6 
is without a historical point of contact, and may there- 
fore be a late insertion, framed on old models (see 
ZEPHANIAH ii.) ; so also Jer. 471-7 (where the heading 
is late; only Q™8: of @ has ydfar), and Zech.95 (see 
JEREMIAH ii, ; ZECHARIAH ii.) | Herodotus, writing 
probably in the time of Nehemiah, calls the city of Gaza 
xaduris; he says that it seemed to him not inferior to 
Sardis (8 5).? 
In the NT there is one reference to Gaza (§ 3); but 
before referring to it we must briefly sketch the later 
history of the city. Its name means ‘the 
2. Later strong’; and this strength is illustrated by 
history. its resistance for five months (332 B.C. } to 
the powerful engines employed by Alexander in besieg- 
ing it (Arrian, 4lex, 226 ff; Q. Curt. iv. 67); Strabo 
(as quoted next col., n. 5) states that it was destroyed 
at this time, and that it ‘remained deserted’ until his 
day. If, however, Strabo wrote this, he committed an 
error, for Gaza was a strong place in the wars of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucides, and is mentioned as such in 
the story of Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1161 /-).® 
It was razed to the ground by the fierce Alexander 
Jannzeus after a year’ssiege (Ani xiii. 183). Gabinius, 
governor of Syria, rebuilt it (Ant.xiv. 53); Augustus 
gave it to Herod (Ant.xv.73), after whose death it 
was annexed to the province of Syria (Am. xvii. 114). 
In 65 A.D. it was destroyed by the Jews (B/ ii. 18r), 
but soon recovered. Mela (temp. Claudius} calls it 
‘ingens urbs et munita admodum’; Eusebins (OS® 242 


1 Taylor cylinder, 3 25; cp Wi. GZ lz2of 

2 On the Kadytis of Herod, 2289 see JOSIAH, § 2, 

3 In 1 Macc. 13 43, too, the MSS read ‘Gaza.’ See, however, 
GAZARA, 
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62) Says that it ‘even now remains, a notable city of 
Palestine.’ Themost southern fortress of the Crusaders, 
however, was not Gaza, but Daroma,—z.e., Dér el- 
Balah, S, of Gaza, near the Egyptian frontier,! ° See 
further, GASm. HG 187-189. 

We now turn to the much-disputed passage, Acts 8 26, 

As Philip was starting to meet the Ethiopian eunuch, 
an angel said to him, ‘Arise, and go 
3. Acts 826 toward the south unto the way that goeth 
examined, : 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the 
same is desert’ (so RV)-——atirn éotly epyyos. Many 
commentators (é.g., Holtzmann and Blass) suppose one 
of the roads from Jerusalem to Gaza to be meant. This 
view is best supported by Robinson (BF 2640 #7). 

‘The most frequented at the present day, although the longest, 
isthe way by Ramleh, Anciently, there appear to have been 
two more direct roads; one down the great Wady es-Sarar by 
Beth-shemesh, and then passing near Tell es-Safiyeh ; the other 
to Gaza through a more southern tract. Both these roads exist 
at the present day ;and the latter now actually passes through 
the desert; that is, through a tract of country without villages, 
inhabited only by nomadic Arahs.’ 

It is not, however, the most natural interpretation of atry éorly: 
épywos that these remarks presuppose. If the phrase were % 
égrev épnuos, Robinson’s view would he, very much more 
plausible. We could not, indeed, illustrate hy Arrian’s words. 
(bk. 3, p. 2xx) referring to the time of Alexander, épjyyy 8” 
elvat thy OSdy dVarudpiay (quoted by Wetstein), because the 
narrator expressly says that there was water to he found on the 
road,? so that the eunuch could he baptized. 

The word ‘this’ (airy), however, must surely mean 
Gaza,? not the road to Gaza, and then the difficulty arises. 
that Gaza in the time of Philip was (as we have seen) a 
large and flourishing city. _Hug’s explanation that the 
words atry x.7.4, refer to the destruction of Gaza by the 
Jews in 65 A.D, , mentioned by Josephus (#7 ii. 18», 
is forced; what object would the notice serve? It has. 
often been held (e.g., by Erasmns) that after Old Gaza 
had been destroyed, the new city was built on another 
site. G. A. Smith (#G 187) defends this with much. 
plausibility. He thinks that the road to Egypt passed 
by the deserted Gaza, not by the new city, which 
was nearer the sea (but does not this involve an 
unnatural use of atry?). And even if old Gaza were 
not absolutely deserted in Philip’s time—even if the fine 
position had drawn people back, yet ‘the name épynos 
might stick to it.’ Evidently this is not quite satisfactory. 
If Gaza were characterised at all, some other epithet 
than &pnuos would have been used, at least if the notice 
airy x.7.A. comes from the writer of Acts. But does. 
it really come from that writer? 

From Beza’s time to our own the words have repeatedly been 
viewed as a gloss, and it can hardly be denied that the clearness 
of the narrative gains by their omission. Schmiedel4 suggests 
that they may hare a purely literary origin, and be the marginal 
note of a man who knew, perhaps from Strabo,® that Gaza had 
been destroyed, and wondered that the road to a deserted city 
should be mentioned. 

The only alternative to treating the words as a gloss 
seems to be to suppose a lacuna in the text, and to read 
atry dort mdyolov Tis éphuwov, ‘the same is near the 
desert’ (whence the Ethiopian eunuch comes). 

From its position as the last town on the road 
to Egypt Gaza was bound to be a place of import- 

Site, ete, 27°° (cp GASm. #G 184), Even now 
4, Site, etc. i has tolerable bazaars, resorted to by 
native travellers. 


1 Conder, PEFQ, 1875, p. 160. 

2 Robinson (BX 2641) suggests that the water in the Wady 
el-Hesy may he intended. There is no such water in the second 
part of the road by B&tJihrin, which from its directness comes 

irst into consideration. In the time of Eus. the spring con- 
nected with the story was on ‘the road to Hebron. Bince 1483 
AD. a well in the Valley of Roses near ‘Ain Karim has been 
pointed out by tradition. 

3 So Wetstein, who thinks that the narrator remarks the 
coincidence that the prefect of the treasure (yé¢a) was on the 
road to Gaza. He also quotes ancient authors who state that 
Gaza was so named from its riches. 

4 Theol. Z. aus det Schwettzs, 98, p. 50/6 

5 Straho xvi. 230, évdoéds tore yevonery, kareornacperm F dr 
"Adcédvipov, kai pevoves. Epnwos. The correctness of the last 
three words, however, is disputed. Jos. (B/ii, 181 remarks 
that when Gabinius rebuilt Gaza, it had been ‘long time desert.’ 
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The modern town (Ghazza) consists of four quarters, resembling 
‘so many large villages. Of these, one stands on the flat top of a 
hill, whilst the others are on the plain below.t The hill, within 
which no doubt are the ruins of successive cities, is crowned by 
the great mosque which was originally a Christian church, built 
by the Crusaders out of ancient materials. The town bas no 
walls; but the sites of gates remain, and one of, them (see 
below) is actually shown as that of the gate famous in the story 
of Samson (GATE). Broad, yellow sandhills separate Gaza 
from the sea; the sand is steadily encroaching on the cultivated 

round. However, between the sand and a long ridge of low 

ills parallel to the coast the fertile soil produces abundance of 
the choicest fruit and vegetables. A large and magnificent olive 
grove, said to be of great antiquity, stretches to the northward ; 
orchards of fruit and palm trees encompass the suburbs.2 

The exact site of ancient Gaza is doubtful. It is 
certain, however, that the town stood on a hill in the 
time of Alexander, and this hill may have been that on 
which the main part of the modern Gaza stands. 

*Broad mounds,’ says Conder, ‘surround this eminence, and 
appear in the middle of the buildings.” The ruins among the 
sandhills seem to be those of the ancient Majumas or port. 'A 
beautiful garden of lemons, surrounded by a mound, seems to 
mark the site of this second town; near it is a ruined jetty on 
the seashore.’ 3 

Samson's gate, referred to above, is on the SE., and, 
riding farther for a mile, we come to the hill of el- 
Muntar, which commands a wide view over the whole 
plain away to the distant mountains that encircle 
Hebron. It is the highest point in the ridge of hills on 


the E., and is pointed out as the hill (399) to which 


Samson carried the gate. Porter and Conder accept 
this as the ‘real site.’ Gautier, too (Souv. 128), thinks 
that el-Muntar must be the mound which the biblical 
narrator had in view. But how should the giant have 
got tired so soon? and how can ‘ before Hebron’ mean 
‘looking towards the distant Hebron mountains’? 
Hebron,’ however, is an improbable reading. The 
Danite champion would naturally keep to the SW. of 
Palestine. Probably the true reading in Judg. 163 is 
‘before Sharuhen,’ not ‘before Hebron.' On the site 
of Sharuhen, or Shaaraim, see SHARUHEN. 

Besides the works referred to, see Reland, Pat, 788 7 ; 
Guérin, /udée; Stark, Gaza (52) 3 Gardner, /ndex 21948 975 
Gautier, Souvenirs, 166 77. ((2} 98, pp. 114-134); Gatt inZDPV 
10 149 (88), (plan of Gaza). T.K.C. 

GAZA, RV Azzan (IY; 1 Ch. 728; so in most 
printed Bibles). There is much variation; my (cp 
EPHRAIM, § 13) and my; myay and myyy are also sup- 
ported. RV™g. (following Gi. Ba.) gives AYYAH 
(mys yorav [B], yasns [A], [cae] adie [L]). The Philis- 
tine Gaza cannot be meant. The text may be corrupt. 


GAZARA so RV always), GAZERA (razapa[n] 
[ANV]); one of the three chief fortresses of Judzea in 
the early Maccabeean story. Judas the Maccabee 
pursued Gorgias as far as Gazera (1 Macc. 4 15 yaonpur 


[A]: yag. [KV]). Bacchides, the adversary of Jonathan, 
fortified it against the Jews (952; Jos. Azz. xiii. 13), and 
among the exploits af his great successor Simon, the 
conquest of this stronghold takes a leading place 
(1 Macc. 1843-48;4 cp 147 [ryafapur, AKV], 33 
[yapagav, 8*], 15 28 35 [yatapyvwr, AJ). 

A different account of this event is given in 2 Macc. 10 32-38, 
The writer, who is opposed to Simon because he assumed the 
high-priestly dignity, transfers this achievement to his hero 
Judas, whose behaviour is so described as to contrast with the 
conduct ascribed to Simon in the authentic historical record of 
1 Macc. (see. Kosters 7%.7, 1878, p. 5193 MACCABBES, 
SEconb, §2,7). Josephus (Ant. xiii. 67 92; B/ i, 22), as might 
be expected, follows the account given in 1 Macc.: nor can we 
attach any historical importance to the strongly biassed state- 
ment of 2 Macc. 

On obtaining possession of Gazara Simon installed 


his son John there as commander-in-chief of the Jewish 


J Porter in Kitto's 8762, Cyel., sv, 'Gaza.' 

2 Robinson ; Porter. 

® PEFQ, '75, p. 161. 

We are indebted to Josephus for the right reading in », 

43, which is required by v.53 (cp w. 48) and by subsequent 
references to Gazara. The MSS and versions, however, read 
Gaza’ (yagay [ANV]); so AV, butnotRV. Cp Schiirer, G77) 
1194, n. 12. 
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forces (see MACCABEES i., § 7). Gazara or Gazera is 
of course the same place as GEZER (g.v., § 1). There 
is no occasion to seek for a second Gazara in order to 
avoid a discrepancy between 1 Macc. and 2 Macc. 


GAZELLE, the better rendering of s¢d¢ (‘1¥, fem. 
may, scbéyvahs Sopxds[BAFL]), adopted by RV in Dt. 12:5 22 
145 15221 K.423[5 ai box, ‘ayyal; see Hart), and by RVmg. 
in Is. 1314 (d0pxadcoy, &) Prov. 65 etc.1 for AV ROE (¢.2.). 

The gazelle—the word is derived through the Ar. 
gad— wasknown to Assyrians, Aramgeans and 
Arabians alike under the cognate forms sadi¢u, tabya, and 
Saby¥* respectively; it is still common in all the country 
S. of Lebanon, and extends into N. Africa, and Asia 
Minor. 

The modern representative Gazella dorcas iscommonly known 
in Arabia as the zhodéy (cp Doughty 47, Des. Index,s.). It 
stands two feet in height at the shdulder, and its horns, which 
are lyrate, attain a length of 13 inches. In the broad sandy 
plains it is white in colour, byt in the volcanic districts dark 
gray, closely approaching the colour of basalt (A Des. 
1328 395). For other species see ANTELOPE. 

The gazelle has always been remarkable for its 
graceful appearance* and its extraordinary speed (cp 
28. 218 1Ch. 128). It is usually found in small herds, 
and is hunted at the present day by the Arabs with 
dogs and falcons. The ‘chased gazelle’ was a frequent 
sight not only in Palestine (Is. 1814 Prov. 65), but also 
in Assyria, and Egypt (see illustration in Riehm's 
AWB 1 669). 

The flesh of the gazelle was eaten by the Hebrews 
(1K. 423 [53] Dt. 145); but the animal wasnotaccepted 
as a sacrifice (Dt. 121522 1522}—even among the 
Arabs a gazelle is regarded as an inferior substitute for 
a sheep (We. Heid. 115). Whatever ,be the origin 
of this usage, it can scarcely be due, at all events, to 
the belief that so common an animal would be an 
unworthy sacrifice. 

Abundant analogy suggests that an animal that may be eaten, 
but not .sacrificed, possessed at an early period, a sacred char- 
acter, and also was associatkd closely with some deity.2 Now 
in Arabia there were herds of sacred gazelles at Tabala and 
Mecca, evenin the time of Islam (We. Hezd.(?} 106, cpWRS Red. 
Sez. (?) 466), and it was told of the clan Harith of S. Arabia that 
when they come across a dead gazelle they wash and bur 
it, and the whole tribe mourn over it for seven days (fed, 
Sevz.{2) 444). The latter practice implies either that the members 
of the tribe considered themselves of one kin with it, or that it 
was to them a deity (cp the weeping for Aponts {g.v.]).4 The 

azelles of Mecca were probably connected with the cult of el- 
‘Uzza, who is usually identified with Aphrodite (Venus, Ash- 
toreth), and Robertson Smith points out that among the 
Sabeans the antelope was connected with the worship of 'Athtar 
(see ASHTORETH, § 3), and has been found figured upon coins 
from the Pbcenician Laodicea® along with the star and the dove, 
symbols of Ashtoreth (Kin. 1947). Was the gazelle sacred to 
Ashtoreth? 

Personal names derived from the gazelle are found in the 
Ar. clan-name Zabyan, the S. Judzan Zrerau (cp also Z1B1a), 
and the later Dorcas and TasiTHa. See further Goat. 

A.E. S.-S. A.C. 

GAZER ("f3), 2S. 525 AV, RV GEZER. 








GAZEZ (T13)® is twice mentioned in 1 Ch, 246, as a 
son of Caleb b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah, and as the son 
of Caleb’s son Haran; 1 Cb. 246 (6 yegove [BA], 6 yager, but in 
462 6 yagas(L}, ya [Pesh.]). Pesh., omitting all mention of 
Moza and (the first) Gazez, presents the simple genealogical 
series, Caleb, Haran, and Gazez. Honbigant supposes the 
second Gazez to be an error for JanDAI (u. 47). 








1 In 2S. 2181 Ch. 128, however RV follows AV. 

2 Hence used as a simile in desdribing female charms by the 
Arab poet up to the present day; cp Cant. 29 etc., and see 
Hommel, Sdéugethiere, 271, who notes Indian analogies. °*=37 
in 2 S.119, for which the interpretation the ‘gazelle’ has been 
suggested, should perhaps be pointed ‘2x7; see, however, 
H. P. Smith, ad foc, 

3 To whom (according to analogy) it was probably sacrificed 
on exceptional occasions. 

4 The two views, however, are not unrelated. 

5 The annual stag-sacrifice at Laodicea illustrates n. 3 above. 

6 We., De gent. et fam. Jud., 26, would point 12. The 
readings yegave, ‘yage. are due to scribes’ errors; but cp @l’s 
second reading yagas. 
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GAZZAM (513; razam [L]), family O NETHINIM 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra 2 48 (yagen 
[BA])=Neh. 7 51 (yngayu, [BNA] =1 Esd, 531(xagnpa [B], yo. [A], 
Gazera [EV]. rent e as 

GEBA, or (thrice in AV) GaBa. 

1. (¥23; faBaa [BAL]), a town of Benjamin, men- 
tioned certainly in Josh. 18242117 (radee [B], raBee 
[A]. raBe [L]), 1S. 1326 (raBee [B; A om], 145 
(raBae [B, A om.]), 2 K. 238 (raiBad [B]), 2 Ch. 
645 [60] (raBai [B], paBee [A], raBeai [L]), Ezra 226 
=1 Esd.520 (AV Gaspes, RV GABBE; KaBBHc [BI], 
KAL y. [A]), Neh. 730 (Tamad [B] TaBaa [N]}, 1229 
(raBae [Neame], PaBee [{L]), Is. 1029 (not in @), 

ech. L410 (raBe BN™I'], raBee [NA], raBed [Q]}, 
and hardly less certainly in the emended texts of 
1S. 132 (raBee [B. A om.]), 15 (A om.), 142 (Qu 
Boynoy; A. om.), 26 (raBee [B]), and perhaps also 
in I K. 1522 (seebelow). On the confusions between 
Geba and Gibeah see G1sEAH, § I. 

During the Philistine domination there was a tri- 
umphal 'pillar' (see SAUL) at Geba (18.183; 7@ Bowe 
[BL ; A.om.}), the primitive sanctity of which place is 
shown by its second title (according to a probable inter- 
pretation of 1S.105 [@ rév Bovvdv]; see GiBEAH; 
§ 2[3]), 'Gibeah of God.' The pillar was probably 
dedicated to the god of the Philistines. It was from 
Geba that JONATHAN started on the daring enterprise 
described in 1S. 14; the expressions of v, 5 prove that 
Geba was on the S. and Michmash on the N. of a 
ravine; the ravine is the wild glen of Suweinit; and 
Geba must consequently be the modern Jeéa’, Under 
ASA [g.v.] Geba was fortified with the stones and timber 
with which Baasha had begun the fortification of Ramah 
(1 K. 15222 Ch. 166). So at least the present text 
states. It is a question, however, whether either Gibeah 
(Buhl, Pal. 171) or Gibeon may not rather be meant. 

In rK. 1522 & (way [rov L} Bovvdy Bervapwv) certainly favours 
Gibeah 5 Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon are easily confonnded. Nor 
can we in any case be quite sure that Geba from this period 
forward marked the N. limit of the southern kingdom,1 Zech, 
1410 (‘from Geba to Rimmon') and 2 K. 238 (in its present. 
form) not being of pre-exilic origin. It may also be noted that 
in Is. 1028-32, which describes the route of a northern invader, 
the writer takes an equal interest in the fate of Aiath (Ai), Geba, 
and Jerusalem.2 It may plausibly be inferred that Ai was near 
the border of Jndah when this passage was written, and we know 
that Josiah claimed sovereign authority over Bethel, NW. of 
Ai—/eba* is about 54 m. N. from Jerusalem ; it stands on the 
top of a rocky ridge, commanding an extensive view, especially 
towards Dér Diwan (near Ai)and et-Tayyibeh. The large hewn 
stones that appear in the foundations and walls of the houses 
are evidently ancient. 


2. (yorBar [B], -av [N], racBar [A]), a place in N. 
Palestine, between which and Scythopolis Holofernes is 
said to have encamped (Judith 810). | According to 
Grove (Smith's DB) 1659) it is the modern Jeéa’, in a 
strong position, 3m, N. of Samaria on the road to 
Jenin (En-gannim); but this is not near enough to 
Scythopolis; the place was N. of Dothan (see v. 9). 
It is perhaps rather ENGannim [¢.v., 2], the Tuvala of 
Josephus, which is on the boundary between the moun- 
tains af Samaria and the plain of Esdraelon. Cp, how- 
ever, Buhl, 210. T.K.C. 


GEBAL (ay ‘ mountain-height,' probably a false 
vocalisation for g#aZ; cp Ass. \gudbli, gubla), the 
Byblus of the Greeks, and, according to ancient legends, 
one of the oldest places of the habitable globe, still 
survives in the small maritime village /ebei/,? S. of 
el-Batriin (Botrys) and about 4m. N. of Nahr férahim 
(the river Adonis). It is rich in archaeological remains, 
dating from the early times of Egyptian suzerainty; cp 
Renan, Miss. de Phén. 153 7 ; Baed. Pal.’ 386, and 


1 So Stenning in Hastings' DE 2116 b. 

2 Grove (Smith's DA(1) 16584} argues from the reference to. 
the bivouac (hon) at Geha that this place is mentioned ‘as the 
northern boundary’ of Judah. This seems rather arbitrary. 

3 At the time of its capture by the Crusaders it was known as 


Giblet. 
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on its religions associations esp. Maspero, Struggle of 
the Nations, 172 f- 

Like all Phcenicians the men of Gebal were renowned 
sailors, and were skilled in shipbuilding (cp Ezek. 279, 
BuBd\wor [B*Q™E], Bu. [B?MGAQAT, yarBar Bub 
{Q™e-]), a reputation of many centuries' standing. The 
Egyptian A*pni (k=3, p=y, 2 =) is already a well- 
known seaport (see WMM As. x, Eur, 188 f-). Gebal 
is frequently mentioned in the Amarna tablets (Gudad, 
Gwubla) and in the later cuneiform inscriptions. The 
names of some of its kings have been preserved. 
These are Ta-ka-ru-b--ra in the Egyptian Pap. Go- 
lenischeff (4s. wu, Eur. 395 f-), cp Punic Sicharbas 
(both = bys-321) ; Si-bi-it-ti-bi-'-li (bya-nyae 2) temp. 
Tiglath-pileser 111; Mil-ki-a-sa-pa (mox~3>p), temp. 
Esarhaddon; and U-ru-mil-ki (cp =>, ancestor of 


By) in? below), temp. Sennacherib. 


Apart from the passage in Ezekiel (above) further reference to 
Gebal in the OT is obscure. Were the Gebalites, as RV 
supposes, employed by Solomon as stone-masons in the building 
of the temple, 1 K. 518 [32] (ordain or rather “nag, cp above)? 
The specific mention of Gebal after the ‘builders of Hiram' 
is strange and unnatural. AV's rendering 'stone-squarers* is 
equally unreliable, and the suggested emendation mbay, ‘and 
they bordered them' (Then., Klo., Benz,, cp Ges.-Buhl, and 
BDB, s.z.), finds scanty support... Again, in Josh, 135, the land 
ofthe Gistires(RV GEBALITES; Tyy yay yadrad Gudtoreete[B], 
T. y. yapaAc . [A], Ty. yaBar hidcorcec, [L]) is mentioned by 

as one of the confines of the land unconquered hy Israel. 
Di, (cp also Bennett, SBO7) has already pointed out that the 


present MT is corrupt, and reads van Dyna Oy). It seems 
probable, however, that 44354 (pyyn)) bas corruptly arisen from 
the following piaba ; we'have no reason to suppose that Gebal 
was the name ofa districtin Dstime. The difficultyis evaded 
in a different manner by Bu., Steuernagel, who read puna 
paada ndzan, 


Gebal, famous as the birthplace of Philo, was formerly 
the centre of the Tammuz cult. Already in the Egyptian 
period it was under the patronage of Hathor-Astarte, 
with whom we may compare the é¢¢ sa Gubla of 
frequent occurrence in Am, Tab., and the $3; nbys 
upon the well-known Phoenician inscription of Yehaw- 
melek (bmn), king of Byblus(C7$1, no. 1). There may 
be an allusion to the 'Lady of Gebal' in Is. 104, 
where, according to the emended text (see Lag. 
Academy, 15th Dec. 1870), the (northern) Israelites 
are taunted with their futile attempts to propitiate 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Assyrian (Babylonian) deities. 
The words are : 

Beltishas sunk down Osiris is broken, 
And under the slain he y fall. 

The first line of the couplet seems to have taken the 
place of some effaced words; it represents, therefore, 
the thoughts of a writer later than Isaiah (cp Am. 526). 
By Beltis (the female counterpart of BEL) he means the 
goddess of Gebal, whose cultus was fused with that 
of the Egyptian Isis (see Che. ‘ Isaiah,’ SBOT, ad doc.). 

8. A. C. 


GEBAL (33). Among the enemies of Israel 


enumerated in Ps. 887 [8] (NatBad [Bl], TalBad 
{X4(?R)], reBad [A(?R)T])? we find the name of 
Gebal. This has long ago been identified with /2éad, 
the term used by Arabic writers, and even by the Arabs 
of the present day, to designate the northern part of 
Mount Seir, the ancient home of the Edomites. The 
Arabic name /#éé/, which means simply ‘ mountains,’ 
‘mountain country,’ probably came into use at the time 
when the Arabic-speaking Nabatzeans took possession 
of the country in question, while the Edomites settled 
in southern Judzea. 


1 Gsay5 elsewhere ‘to set bounds for' (with people, etc., as 
obj.). A connection with nbaa, nbaip does not help us. No 
stress can be placed upon the rendering of @ (cat Saray [B], 
évéBador [L], BuBdcoe [A]), It is probable that B and L have 
simply adopted the reading from, its similarity to the MT (Sa3 
misread $53; for examples see Dr. ad 1S. 54, and We. 7BS 
Ton. 58). 

& A psalm of the Maccabzean period. 
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In Jos. (Ani.ii, 12 and iii. 2 5 the country is called yoBoAtrts 
a form with a peculiar vocalisation ; but the same writer employ; 
yafadrtra. as the nomen gentile (Ani. ix.91), _Eus. (OS) 
several times mentions ‘yeSaAyvy} (so apparently Steph. Byz. 
(Jos. Avg ili. 21]) as well as yoBoAnvy and yaBadcrixy. The 
name is likewise found often in the Targums, somewhat rarely 


in the Pesh.,! to represent the Heh. yyy (Serr). TN. 


GEBER (733, ‘a man,’ see NAMES, § 64,and on 
vocalisation, § 6). 

1. The son of Geber or: better, BEN-GEBER (so AVmg. and 
RV) was prefect of Argob under Solomon «1 K. 4133 vids yaB8ep 
[BA], vi. yaBep- [LI, yaBapys [Jos. Ant. viii, 23). See RamoTu- 
GILEAD (2). 

2, Geber b, Uri, prefect of the land of Gad (so GBA; MT 
wrongly ‘Gilead’), which is described further as ‘the country 
of Sihon’? (x K. 418[r9], vidg ada [B], vi. addae [L], yoBep ve. 
aS. [A]). ‘Uri’ is hardly right. Klo, suggests * Uriah’ (z S. 
2338); hut & suggests yay, “Iddo ’(t Ch. G21 [6], ae. [B); a 
Zechariah b. Iddo held another prefecture beyond Jordan (w. 14). 
Hippar (cp GL adSat) is less probable. The close of the verse 
contains a great error. The Hebrew (with which contrast EV) 
has ‘one prefect who was in the land’—an imperfect and quite 
unintelligible clause. Ewaldand Tg. read ‘in thelandof Judah ’; 
but this leaves the most faulty part of the clause untouched — 


&., that which precedes ‘who’ @)._ Klo., who has done so 
much for this obscure section, reads ‘and one (chief) prefect 
was over all the prefects who were in the land’ 5 he also supplies 
the name of this chief prefect from v. 5 where we read, ‘And 
Azariah b. Nathan was over the prefects.” EKAC 

GEBIM (0°23:1, riBBeip [BNAQ]), a place near 
Jerusalem, mentioned between Madmenah (?) and 
Nob (?), Is. 103r. Eusebius and Jerome (OS@) 2482 
1805) identify it with Geba, 5 R. m. N. of Gophna, 
probably the mod. /zézd@, and Conder (Hastings’ DB 
2117 4) approves this; but neither Jibia nor el-Jib 
(usually held to be GiBEON [g.v., § 4]), with which 
Hitzig (cp P#FQ ('75)183) identifies Gebim, is in the 
right district. No such place as Gebim is known else- 
where, and several names in Is. 1028-32 are probably, 
or even certainly, corrupt. 

This name in particular (‘the cisterns’?) is in itself improb- 
able. It is proposed (SBOZ, ‘Isa.’ Addenda) to read ona— 
z.e., Bahurim; this place seems to have been not far from Jeru- 
salem on the old road to Jericho. The emendation suits the 


mention of Annthoth in v. 30 and of the Mt. of Olives (if this 
is really referred to; see Nos) in. 32. TKC 


GECKO (238), Lev. 1130+ RV, AV Frrrer [g.7. }. 
GEDALIAH (472973, and MO} in 1, 4,5; ‘Vahwe 


is great,’ § 38; found also on tombs near Nippur, 
time of Darius [Hilprecht] ; [o] poAoAlac [BNAQL]}. 

I. b. Ahikam b. Shaphan, a Jewish governor of 
Judah (under Nebuchadrezzar), who resided at Mizpah. 
A man of upright character, trusted alike by Jews and 
by Chaldzeans, he was cruelly murdered, as a nominee of 
the hated Babylonians, together with the Chaldzans 
who were about him. One of the traders of the Jewish 
guerilla bands (Johanan b. Kareah} heard of the plot 
against the governor’s life, and warned him; but in vain. 
He was treacherously slain by ISHMAEL [g.v., 2], who, 
with ten companions, had been entertained by the 
governor. Johanan pursued the murderer, but was 
only able to deliver the Jewish captives whom Ishmael 
bad carried off (2 K. 2522 Jer. 40 [® 47] 5-41[@ 48] 16; 
in Jer. 408 yadadcar [QE], 412 2 S93 yodcay [N*]). 
See AMMON, § 5 (end); ISHMAEL, 2; ISRAEL, § 43; 
JEREMIAH. 

2. b. Pashhur, a chief belonginn to Jerusalem, temp. Jeremiah, 


Jer. 381 (yoAtas [8*]). 

3. b. Hezekiah, an ancestor of Zephaniah (Zeph. 1 ay 

4. b. Jeduthun, 1 Ch. 253 (rovva [B]) 9 (yaAoura [B]). 

5. One of the b’ne Jesnua [¢.w., ii, 5], Ezra 1018 (yadadrcra 
[BA], yadadera [x], -Sacas [LD=1 Esd. 9 19, Joapanus (udavo¢ 
[B], twadarvos [A], caddecas [L], a corruption of yadaderas; see 
the form in @L). 


GEDDUR (redAoyp [A]. 1 Esd. 530=Ezra 247, 
GIDDEL, I; or GAHAR. 





1 For its use in Samaritan cp Gen. 331416 868%; in the Targ. 
see Levy, V#H71123, In Syr. cp Payne Smith, 7hes, 647 
and see 1 Ch. 442 2 Ch. 2010 2511 14 and Ecclus. 8026 (Pesh.).’ 

2 The words, ‘and of Og, king of Bashan,’ are obviously an 
incorrect interpolation (see z, 13). 
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GEDEON (reAeon [A], reACWNIN], om. B) Judith 
81; also Heb. 1132(redAewn [Ti. WH] } RV GIDEON 


[2.2] 

GEDER (173—#.¢., ‘wall’ or ‘fortified place’; cp 
GEDERAH}), one of the thirty-one royal Canaanite cities 
in the list of Joshua’s conquests, mentioned with Gezcr, 
Debir, Arad, and Libnah; Josh. 1213 (acet [B}, radep 
[AL and Eus. OS@) 24427]). BAAL-HANAN, 2, the 
Gederite (1 Ch. 2728, "173, yedwpeirns [B], yedwp [A], 
ryeddwpirys [L]), may have been a native of this place. 
See also BETH-GADER. It should be noted that in 
1 Ch. 25: Beth-gader seems, according to one view of 
v, 55, to stand in close relation to Kirjath-sepher. 

GEDERAH. 1. (TVAI—.e., ‘the enclosed [forti- 
fied] place,’ cp Geder, radeipa [OS® 24537]). Ore 
of the towns in the lowland of Judah mentioned with 
Adullam, Socoh, Azekah, and Shaaraiin (Josh. 1526 
yadnpa [BA], -cp. [L]). Its position agrees fairly with 
that of the A%. Jedireh (see GEDEROTH); but more 
probably (see Kipron, § 1) Gederah in Josh. 1536= 
xedowy of 1 Macc. 1539=mod. Kafra. The gentilic 
Gederathite (1 Ch.124: ‘nm, yadapaderem [B], 
ryadapa [K], -yadnpwO [AL]), applied to JozABan, 
[g.v., 0, may be derived from this place, or may 
refer to the Judahite GEDOR [¢.v., 0. 

2, Gederah (77}3) is mentioned with Neramm (O'ye3) in a 
singular account of a guild of brothers of the B’ne SHEian [g.z., 
x1); 1Ch. 423 KV. AV, however, translates ‘(among) plants 
(néta@tm) and hedges’ (gédérdh); cp RVs. (afacem Kar 


yokaupe [B], ava. kat yadnpa [A], eva. kat yaderpois [L].) See 
HELAH, I. 


GEDEROTH (M4773, Josh. 1542, or “71, 2 Ch. 2818; 
radAHpweé [AL]), one of the third group (which includes 
Lachish, Eglon, and Lahmam) of lowland cities of 
Judah; Josh. 154: (redAwp [B]). It is menticned 
also in 2 Ch. 28:8 (raAHpw [B]) along with Beth- 
shemesh, Aijalon, and Soco as having been taken from 
Ahaz by the Philistines. This collocation suggests 
that there may have been two cities of the same name, 
one lying more to the E. than the other. The more 
westerly is probably the xedpw» [AKV] of 1 Macc. 15 39 4r 
169(CEpRON, RV Kipron, xatdpwr [A] in 1539; xeBpwr 
[IN@#¢)], xedpw [VA], xedpwy [X*], in 1542), and the 
yedpod’s [Gedrus] of Eusebius and Jerome (OS127 32 
24539), defined by them as a’verylarge village 10 R.m, 
from Lydda on the road to Eleutheropolis (cp Buhl, Pai, 
188). This corresponds fairly well with the modern 
‘Katra 34 m. S.by W. from ‘Akir’ (Ekron), or ‘ Ghedera 
about 4 m, SE. of Jabneh’; but the site seems to be 
too much in Philistine territory. The more easterly one 
may possibly be the Khirbet Jedireh (see-PE/ map, 
sheet 14) situated in close proximity to ‘Ain-Shems 
(Beth-shemesh) and Yal6 (Aijalon). 

In Jer. 4117 for Geruth-chimliam we should probably 
read Gidroth-chimham (see CHIMHAM). 


GEDEROTHAIM (O73, ‘place of enclosures,’ 
see NAMES, § 107), a place in the Shephelah of Judah, 
Josh. 1536+, in which passage @8®4" has xal ai dates 
airfjs, possibly through misunderstanding a mark of 
abbreviation in the Heb.. (‘sn13). 

Nold. (Uxtersuch. rox) omits Gederothaim, as due'to a corrupt 
repetition of Gederah ; similarly Miihlau in Riehm’s W752). 

GEDOR (71'13,—2.¢., ‘ enclosure’; reAwp [BAL)]). 
1. Acityin the hill country of Judah: Josh. 15 58 (yeddwv 

[B]) 2 Ch. 127 (-ye6dwp [KL]), the modern Jedur, a small 
rum, 2890 feet above sea-level, 69 m. N. from Hebron, 
somewhat westward of the road to Bethlehem, with 
which also should perhaps be identified the BETH- 
GADER (¢.¥.) of 1 Ch. 251. 

In 1 Ch. 417_ 4 Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah are repr sented as 
second cousins of Eshtemoa ; they were grandchildren of MerED 
by his Jewish wife whilst Eshtemoa was his grandchild through 
his Egyptian (?)wife. In 1 Ch. 44 Gedor is into 
logical relationship with Bethlehem; in 1 Ch. $31 (8ove [B], 
yedoup [A], yeddwp (L]) 937 Gedoup [BR], yedove [A], yediwp (L]) 
with Gibeon, , 
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2. For Gedor (713) in 1 Ch. 439 we ought to read with & 
GERAR (yepapa [BAL]—ae., 1). See SIMEON. 


GE-HARASHIM (D'W) 83), 1 Ch. 414 RV, and 
Gehaharashim (D°/707 *4), Neh. 1135 RV™s, See 
CHARASHIM. 

GEHAZI Dine and Ts ‘ valley of vision’ ?, cp 
Is. 225; riezfe]: [BAL], Gzes?; or perhaps rather 
GIHONI [*3%'3, see VISION, VALLEY OF], § 76), the 
confidential servant (WJ) of Elisha. He is introduced 
twice in the story of the Shunammite woman (2 K. 
4121425-31}; first as suggesting that the birth of a son 
would be the most acceptable return for her hospitality 
(vv. 13-15, however, seem to interrupt the text, and may 
come from another source ; see A.4 J 392), and secondly 
as running before Elisha to lay the prophet’s staff on 
the dead child’s face. He is mentioned again at the 
close of the story of Naaman as fraudulently obtaining 
from the restored leper two talents of silver and two 
“changes of raiment,’-—2.e., sets of costly or holiday 
garments, and as being smitten with the ‘leprosy of 
Naaman’ (Zz K. 5 20-27). See LEPROSY. Another 
narrative (847), evidently out of chronological order 
(see especially Kue, Ond, i. 6., § 25, n. 12 f-), repre- 
sents Gehazi as engaged in familiar converse with a 
king of Israel who is questioning him on the great 
deeds of Elisha (see ELISHA, § 2). W. EL A. 


GEHENNA (reén Na [Ti. WH]; also réen Na, but 
incorrectly, the word being derived from Aram. 03712), On the 
original Hebrew expression, and on the position and history of 
the locality so designated see Hinnom; and on eschatological 
developments, see EscHaToLocy, §§ 10_77) 63(3) 70 (iii A) 8x 
(3, iti.). 

GELILOTH,—z.c, ,stone-circles (Josh. 1827; raktawé@ 
[B], aradAAiAwe [A], radiAwe@ [L]). see GILGAL, 
§ 6(4), and GALLIM, 2. 


GEMALLI (*13), father of Ammen, 1, Nu. 1312 
{ramat [B], ramaat [AL], M.A1 [FY)- 

GEMARIAH (IND a, mya, *God accomplishes,’ 
§ 3 reaaelekas [BRAQ). 


he son of SHAPHAN and father of Michaiah, mentioned in 
connection with the reading of Jeremiah‘s prophecy by Baruch 
(Jer. 8610 f 12, 25). 

2. b. Hilkiah; he was sent by Zedekiah to Nebuchadrezzar 
and bore a letter of Jeremiah to the captive Jews (Jer. 293). 


GENEALOGIES. The word ‘genealogy’ is fre- 


quently found in the ordinary sense of an enumeration of 
ancestors and descendants in the natural 
1. Character- order of succession, in the EV of Chron,- 


istics. Ezra-Neh., where jyp+ (deriv. uncertain) 
‘genealogy’ (Neh. 75t), and itsdenominative 
wrens ‘to reckon by genealogy,’are used to express the book 
and the act of registration respectively. The Hithpael of 4+ 
is once found with the meaning ‘to declare one’s pedigree’ in 
Nu. 118[P], and the derivative toedoth (nibin), “generations,” 
is of frequent occurrence, especially in P in GENEsIs (g.v., § 2), 
to denote genealogies properly so called. This is the sense in 
which the English word is used in RV of Heh. 73 (dyeveadd- 
ynros), 6 (4 yeveaAoyoupevos). 

To form a correct estimate of the nature and worth 
of OT genealogies we must remember that the terms of 
relationship are used in a wider sense among the 
Semites than with us. When two or more clans have 
a traditional sentiment of unity and regard each other 
as brothers (cp GOVERNMENT, § 9, end), this may be a 
survival from a time when the groups formed but. one; 
on the other hand,a historical tradition of a common 
ancestor does not always necessarily follow, since, 








1 & renders yeveadoyetodar (1 Ch. 5 1), éyearadoxéery (2 Ch. 
3118 [B]), earaAoxtopds (six times), xaradoxéa (2 Ch. 3178[A}), 
dp.Ouds (four times) ;BtBAdov ris ovvodias [BRA], 8. 7- yevea- 
Aoyéas [L] for wry DD (Neh. 75). In Ezra 262 pwrengn is 
simply transliterated of pe@werecu (BA 5 but ot yeveadoyotrres 
in L). From jyps (pm) are derived the later names of the books 
of Chron,-Ezra-Neh, ; viz.—omn ‘ana mb (Bad. Bathra, 
152), pony “bp (Pes. 62). 
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according to Semitic custom, any covenant relation 
makes men brothers.’ 

Other terms ‘fathes,“mother,“san ‘and ‘daughters, ‘are used 
in an equally &de sense (see Kinsutr, ’$6 etc.), It is a common 
Semitic idiom to call a land or town the father or mother of its 
inhabitants or_of its various divisions, thus Mizraim begets 
Ludim, etc. (Gen.1013), Sata [g.v.]is the father of Beth-lehem 
(Ch. 251), the dependenciesofBeth-shean are calledits ‘daughters’ 
(Judg. 127; cp DAUGHTER), and the members of any guild or clan 
are frequently referred to as ‘ sons’ (cp e.g-, sonsof JEDUTHUN).2 
Observe also such notices as ‘Gilead begat Jephthah’ (Judg. 
1124, based on w. 1@ 7 5 see Moore, SBO7’, ad loc.) 

Hence the scheme by which statistical information 
and geographical data are represented in the form of a 
narrative, or an ethnology, becomes perfectly intelligible 
(cp Gen. 10 2220-24 251-4 13-16, and see below). It is 
always possible to put into the form of a genealogy the 
composition and relative history of any people or place 
at any given time, and obviously, therefore, lists which 
have originated at different times (when clan or tribal- 
divisions may have varied) will be found to contain 
formal contradictions.4 

The early conception of the formation and division of 
clans and tribes in the Semitic world is most clearly 

seen in the genealogical schemes of the 

Sot Arabs.5 It was commonly assumed by 

8 “them that all groups were patriarchal 

tribes formed by subdivision of an original stbck on the 

system of kinship through male-descent, and that each 

tribe bore the name Or cognomen of the common 
ancestor. 

After a while, it was supposed, a tribe would break up into 
two or more divisions, each embracing the descendants of one of 
thesons of the great ancestor and each taking its name from 
him. Successive divisions and subdivisions would take place 
until at length there would be a number of divisions, clans, 
septs, etc., all of which traced themselves back to a common 
ancestor (see GOVERNMENT, § 2). In Arabia, there were, in 
fact, two ultimate stocks, the Yemenite (444m) or S. Arabian, 
(cp Jvxtan), and the Ishmaelite (Adnan, subdivided into 
Nizdr, Ma'addy or N. Arahian, and every individual who 
possessed a nzsba, or gentilic, was able to trace his genealogy 
back to one of these. 

Similarly in Israel every man by virtue of his being a 
member of aclan or tribe was able to point to Jacob, 
the father of all the tribes, as his great ancestor.6 Now 
this theory — for it is nothing more— is based upon the 
mode of reckoning descent in the male line, which, as 
is becoming ever more generally recognised, is an 
aftergrowth and has superseded the more primitive 
method of matriarchy; see GOVERNMENT, §§ 2-4, 
KINSHIP, § 3 7 

1. The great majority of OT genealogies of ézdi- 
viduals are found only in post-exilic writings. Whereas 
eS: in Judges; Samuel,and Kings there are 
5. Rise of gen oo cely 5 aloai@al’ SCALATIO€ <A 

logical zeal scarcely any genealogical statistics at 
ea. “all, Chronicles and the writings be- 
longing to its age are full of them. We find trace 
in the earliest times of any special class (similar, 2.g., to 
that found among some tribes in India and elsewhere) 
whose business it was to keep a knowledge of the facts 
of relationship. Genealogies of individuals are the 
exception, and those which are found rarely reach back 
more than one or two generations.7 

1 Thus Amos (1g) speaks of Tyre (but see Mizratm, § 24} 
and Israel as allied by a ‘covenant of brothers’ (g'nx n713): 

2 As acorollary to this the taking of a wife is sometimes used 
genealogically to signify that a clan (personifiedas a man) has 
settled upon a certain district (personified as a woman); see 
AzuUBAH, 1, and cp Cates, §3/ See also DauGurer, 3 f, 
FATHER. 

3 For artificial examples see Sprenger,Das Leben u, d. Lehre 
d. Mohammad, iii, cxliv; G. A. B. Wright, Was {srael ever 
in Egvet? 33f Je 

4 This may explain,¢.g., why SHEBA (g.7., iii.) is ason of Cush 
in Gen. 107 hut a son of Joktan 28. 28. See also Timna, Uz. 

5 On Arabian genealogies see Sprenger, of. czé, iii, cxx-clxxx, 
and, more especially, Robertson Smith‘sluminous exposition in 
Kinship, chap. 1. 

§ Whether the names Jacob-Israel may represent a fusion 
of two separate stocks cannot he discussed here 5 see TRIBES. 

7 Contrast, for example, the brief Joshua b. Nun (Josh. 1p 
with the lengthy ancestry ascribed to Bezaleel (Ex. 3530 [P]). 
The exceptions will be found to be due chiefly to the presence 
of a conflate text. 
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The same remark holds good, also, in the case of the older 
Arabian genealogies. Meyer (Zz¢s¢. 163) observes that an 
analysis of the Ar. genealogies in Wiistenfeld’s tables shows 
that those of the contemporaries of Mohammad hardly ever go 
hack heyond the grandfather, often not even heyond the father. 

A census-taking is mentioned in 2 S. 24, but the chapter is 
not an early one, and even civic lists are only alluded to in 
comparatively late passages (cp Dt. 282-8 [3-9] Jer. 2230 Ex. 
3232 [P] Ps, 568 [9] 6928[29] 876 Mal. 316 Ezek.189 Dan. 
121 Is. 43 [see ISAIAH ii., § 5], etc.). 

There is no reason for doubting, however, that a distribution 
of communitics into clans and families gocs hack to an carly age 
(ep § 4.4, below, and sce WisroricaL LireratTure, § 2), but 
such a division of Isracl as is spoken of in Josh. 715% and 
1S. 1021 can scarcely refer to pre-Davidic times; the unity of 
Israel, there represented, is in itself a sign of alater view. In 
Josh. 2¢., Achan is usually designated ‘h. Zerah’ simply (see 
Bennett, SBOT), and Zerah is better known as a post-exilic 
Jndahite clan. 

It may be added that genealogies were not common among 
the Egyptians of the Old Empire. It is always the individual, 
seldom the race or family, who is dealt with. A genealogy of 
seven generations, cited at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and another reaching hack to the grandfather, in the 
following dynasty, are therefore exceptional. Complete genea- 
logical trees only appear during the latest epoch of Egyptian 
history, in the times of the Ethiopian kings, the Psammetichi 
and the Persians. There is no trace of surnames, not even of 
vague appellatives, until we reach the decadence of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. 158). 





2. Genealogical zeal among the Jews seems to have 
first arisen during the Exile. They feared lest the con- 
tinuity of the race should be broken ; they desired to be 
written in the register (ana) of the ‘house of Israel’ (cp 
Ezek. 189); and hence it happened as one of the results 
of their religions isolation that the man who could claim 
descent from the exiles in Babylon was considered to be 
amember of the community rather than the native of 
Judzea.? This importance attached to genealogical 
pretension and to the proof of the absence of foreign 
admixture is one of the chief evidences of the legal 
spirit manifested among the Jews after the Exile, which 
could hardly have appeared before the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. In the case of the priests a special impetus 
was afforded by the newly established desire to dis- 
tinguish between the priests, the sons of ZADOK, and the 
Levites —a feeling which appears in Ezekiel as a novelty. 
The growth of the care bestowed upon priestly gene- 
alogies is well known (see below, § 7 [iv.]}, and an 
early example of the result is seen in Ezra 259 f,, a 
passage belonging perhaps to a register of the restored 
Israel (see EZRA ii., § 9) where certain families, both 
secular (the b’ne Delaiah, Nekoda, Tobiah) and priestly 
(the b’ne Habaiah, Hakkoz, Barzillai), were unable to 
produce their genealogies, in consequence of which the 
latter were deemed ‘ polluted’ and dismissed from the 
priesthood. 

3. To Arabia again we may turn for an instructive example of 
the rise of a love for genealogies (see WRS Kin. 6.7). In 
the reign of the caliph Omar I. a system ofregisters was drawn 
up to prove the right of each claimant, who was entitled through 
kinship with the prophet or through participation in his early 
struggles, to the spoil taken from the ‘infidels,’ and to ensure its 
just distribution among the ‘true believers.” A great impetus 
was thus given to genealogical research, and from that time 
onwards the genealogists became an important class. Much 
oral tradition existed, and doubtless material was to be found in 
the official records; but as these sources were fragmentary and 
limited in range, conjecture had to be resorted t0.4 The 
genealogists made the pedigree of Mohammad (obviously a most 
untrustworthy one) the back-hone of all their work, and grouped 
the northern Arabs in such a way that every great ancestor or 
tribe was a hrother or cousin of some ancestor of Mohammad. 


To make the number of ancestors tally with the lapse of time 
presumed to int-rvene, ‘dummy’ names (¢.g., Kais, ‘Amr, Zaid, 





1 Note that 5p) ‘to name,’ 45 ‘to write’ or ‘enrol,‘ are late 
usages. O°3nD (Nu. 11266), it is true, occurs im a context 
which may be ascribed to a late Elohist source, but the word is 
part of a gloss (see E.pap AND MEpap). 

2 We. Prol,, ET, 494. 

3 The passage is later than Ezra,: the names of the priestly 
families occur elsewhere in the book, cp Meyer, Zxtst, 170. 

4 But the shortness of memory among the Arabs is well 
known— indeed in the time of Mohammad they had _ no trust- 
worthy tradition of any of the great nations which flourished 
after the time of Christ (cp Néld. Amalekiter, 25 fF; WRS 
Jj» Phil, 980). 
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‘Abdallah) were introduced.) In dealing with the older 
material, place. nantes were transformed into ancestors or 
ancestresses, and sometimes even tribal designations were taken 
and treated as the names of ancestors,2 It was to the ad- 
vantage of a weak community to discover some bond of con- 
nection with a stronger neighhour, whilst a powerful chief was 
equally desirous of including as wide a kinship as _ possible. 
Moreover, it was the scheme of the genealogist to treat the 

olitical combinations of his time as the expression of ancient 
Ponds in kinship (for an example see SparTA). The inevitable 
result was much genealogical fiction ; not only were the names 
of his own time thrown back by the genealogist into the past, 
hut also those which had become traditionally famous were 
inserted in the ancestry of his contemporaries, and the more 
honourable the individual the more reputable and famous became 
his ancestry. In fine, ‘the system of the genealogists and the 
method by which traditional data are worked into the system 
are totally unworthy of credit’ (Kin. 11). 


The OT genealogies begin with the creation of man- 
kind. A man and a woman stand at the head? (see 
-.. ADAM AND EVE), and a series of seven 

4, Genealogies names carries mankind down to Lamech 
in Genesis. (Gen. 41-24[J]). This list, like the old 
ryeveadoyiae af the Greeks,?is doubtless the remains of 
a historical connection once woven out of primitive 
stories, and deals with the introduction af civilisation 
(see CAINITES ; HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2). 

A parallel genealogy based on it is given by P in chap. 53 it 
is a dry uninteresting list, and the primitive simplicity of the 
legend is cumbered with a complicated system of chronology 
(CainiTEs, § 12, SETHITES). P’s genealogies in Genesis are 
based throughout upon a specific scheme (GENEsIS, § 2), in 
marked contrast with those in JE—where they are merely the 
string connecting the narratives—they form in fact the principal 
feature of his history. 

For Gen. 10, which in the form of a genealogy gives 
a conspectus of the surrounding nations, and shows the 
supposed relation of the Hebrews to the other peoples 
of the habitable globe, see GEOGRAPHY, §11f. =P now 
confines himself to Shem, the ‘father’ of the Hebrews, 
and brings us down by a list of seven names to Terah, 
Abraham’ sfather (chap.11).5 Here again there is much 
dispute as to the nature of the names occurring in the list, 
although it is probable that they are ethnographical.® 
From Abraham onwards a number of old genealogies 
are presented by J. Jacob and Esau are brothers, the 
former intentionally represented as the younger (see 
Esau). Moab and Ben-Ammi (Ammon) are sons of 
Lot (cp the Edorite-name Loran), and the relationship 
presumed between Israel (Jacob),Edom (Esau), Moab 
and Ammon points to their belief in having had at 
some time a common history. The close relationship 
with Aram which finds expression in Gen. 28 # ex- 
presses a feeling which could hardly have arisen before 
David's time. 

The assumption that certain tribes were of Aramzan origin 
may perhaps explain that phase of the early Hebrew tradition 
which brings the patriarch Jacob into connection with Aram 
and marrieshim to an Aramean stock. When tribes of different 
origin unite, their early tribal traditions (Usgeschichte) become 
fused, with the result that they possess a tradition in common. 

Other genealogies express relations between Ishmael 


1 © These were got by doubling known names orusing personal 
names of no tribal significance,’ (Kin. 10); cp the Gershonite 
genealogies, § 7 (iii. 6) below. 

2 The Ar. Khozdé‘a (‘separated ones’) were so called because 
they broke off from the 4sd in ihe “great Yemenite dispersion. 
The genealogists, however, made Ahgzé‘a the name of their 
ancestor (see WRS Azuzs. 17). The member of the dog-tribe 
‘banu Kitab’ were sinilarly made to descend from an ancestor 
‘Kitab. The genealogical notices of Anak and Arba were not 
less curiously derived ; see ANAKIM. 

3 This is a later conception, for, on the analogy of other 
peoples, the Hebrews would have traced themselves hack to 
gods or demigods ; and, indeed, traces of this are found in the 
early writings; cp Gen. 61. For Arabian examples see Kin. 


if Sag 

4 Of such a kind. probably, are the ‘genealogies‘referred to 
in Tit. 3g 1 Tim. 14 5 the combination ‘myfhsand genealogies’ 
is significant. 

5 The triple division of the h‘ne Terah finds an analogy in the 
three Levitical heads, and the three guilds of singers. 

& The list includesthe mythical ancestor of all Hebrews—viz., 
‘Eber’ (see EBER, p. Similarly the Berbers (lit. ‘barbarians’ 
invented an ancestor Berr whom they, influenced by Moham- 
medan lore, connected with Noah. (Another genealogy repre- 
sents their ancestor as ‘Berber,‘ a descendant of Canaan b. Ham 
h. Noah.) 
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and Isaac (half-brothers), and tribes of the great spice- 
hearing region in S, Arabia are traced from Abraham 
through a wife who bears the significant name Keturah 
(‘incense’); Gen. 251-6 (J). 

A later genealogy makes Ishmael the father of certain 
Arahian tribes which, at the time of its compilation, occupied 
the Syrian desert (Gen. 2513 P).’ Ishmael, in post-exilic and 
Rabbinical times, became the common designation for the 
Arabs generally, and these, in turn, were wont to trace their 
ancestry hack to Waéit (Nebaioth), or Kah¢éu (Joktan), sons 
of Ishmael 5 cp above, § 2. 

Jacob, the younger’ son of Isaac, is understood to be 
the father of the twelve tribes, the chief of whom were 

descended from his wives, RACHEL and 

5. Tri LEAH [gg.v.]. That four of the tribes 
gEackiteils, are sons of concubines might show that 
they were looked upon as of less importance, and as not 
belonging to Israel in the same sense as the others 
(see DAN i. ; GOVERNMENT, § 13). 

It is only in the later writings that the twelve tribes are 
represented as coexistent and enjoying unbroken continuity. 
Moreover, the number twelve is certainly artificial? and was 
obtained, either by the omission of Levi or by reckoning the two 
‘sons' of Joseph as one. 

Further, it may be questioned whether ‘Judah’ with its S. 
Palestinian elements (see CALEB, JERAHMEEL) was ever a tribe 
previous tn the time of David, and whether the priestly tribe 
of Levi does not owe its enumeration among the 'twelve' to 
the desire to place its members on the same genealogical footing 
with the rest. See, further, JUDAH, Lev, and cp TRIBES. 

The subdivisions of the tribes are enumerated in 
Gen. 468-27 Ex. 614-26 Nu. 26 5-51 [all P], and at greater 
length in 1Ch.2 For an estimation of their contents 
and value, see the separate articles. 

It must suffice here to observe that a study of the 
names which are found in these tribal lists often affords 
suggestive hints concerning the relations of the tribes to 
one another. The truth of the old folk-legend which 
spoke of Israel and Edom as brothers is fully borne out 
by the significant number of names common to Edom 
and Judah (and Benjamin).4 The tribe of Simeon, 
though unknown in historical times, seems, nevertheless, 
to have dwelt on the extreme SW. of Judah, and hence 
it is not surprising to-find-names in the Simeonite list 
which have affinities with Edom (see BILHAH, 1,SHAUL), 
Judah (ZERAH, HAMUEL), Ishmael (MIBSAM, MisHMA) 
and Jerahmeel (IsH1). See also below, § 7[v.]. 

It has been stated above (§ 3 [1]) that the great majority 
of genealogies are found only in P and kindred literature 
(Ch.-Ezra-Neh.}, and it remains now to 


Gas consider their genuineness and value. It 
génealogles. is only just to suppose that the Chronicler 


had older lists to work upon; but the 
Oriental genealogist was no incorruptible judge, and 
not only would he he sure to have spurious evidence 
placed before him— 'a zovus homo desires a noble 
pedigree’—but his lists when fragmentary would have 
to he supplemented and completed.5 Faithful to the 
spirit of his age he idealizes and magnifies the past, 
and in many of his genealogies we are able to see that 
he employed the same methods as did his Arabian 
brother centuries later. 


2 It is noticeable how many of the descendants of Terah who 
became fgmous and strong were the younger sons. See J. 
Jacobs, Junior Right in Genesis’ (S¢udées in Biblical 
Archeology). 

2 Cp the nnmher of the b'ne Nahor (Gen. 2220 7), the b'ne 
Ishmael (Gen. 25134), the families of Gad and Asher (Nu 26 
15 0. 44.7) and of Ephraim and Manasseh (2, 28-37). For 
no ee analogies see Spiegel, Eranische Altertumskunde, 
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3 The tribes with their subdivisions amount to seventy; this 
number, too, is most prohahly artificial. 

4 Common tn (a)Edom and Judah are Husham (cp Hushah), 
Iram (cp Ira), Jether (cp Ithran and see JETHETH),, Korah, 
Onam (cp Onan), Shohal and Zerah ;(8) Edom and Benjamin, 
Ashbel (cp Ashhea), Iri (cp Iru, IRAm), Jeush, Manahath, 
Shepho (cp Shephupham and SuHuprim?), Onam (cp Oni), 
Bela, Johab. 

5 The nature of the hook of Iddo the Seer. 2Ch. 1215, is 
unknown. wp»mm, as Hi. suggests, may have been accidentally 
transposed from 11 16 -cp Be. ad@Zoc. TheChronicler's ‘ancient 
records' of 1 Ch. 4224 are equally obscure, although in point of 
age they may have been only exilic. 
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Thus over sixteen of the twenty-four ‘heads’ ordained by 
David «i Ch. 24) are names of post-exilic priests and Levites 
and it is only reasonable to suspect that the Chronicler desire; 
to show that the honourable families of his own day lived, or 
were founded, centuries previously under David. 

A list in Neh. 1113 mentions 'Meshillemoth b, Immer."" But 
the name Meshillemoth is essentially the same as Meshullam 
and when the writer of : Ch. 912 found in his copies ée¢# form; 
{so, at least, we are entitled to assume) he accordingly wrote 
down 'Meshullam h. Meshillemoth (so @BAL for Meshillemith 5 
see MESHILLEMOTH. 2) h. Immer’ (for another similar instance 
cp below § 7 [iv.} end): 

Of a different character are the lists in 1Ch.2 18-247 30-40, 
where it is evidentthat we are dealing no longer with individuals 
but with clan- or place-names; cp Gray, HPN 239 In 
1Ch. 2, for example, one can distinguish pre-exilic from post- 
exilic sources, and it is pnssihle to see expressed in genealogical 
form the fact which is known from other sources, that Caleb, 
whose seat in pre-exilic times lay in the Negeb of Judah, 
migrated north, and after the Exile appears in the district around 
Jerusalem (see Wellh. De Gent. 5 CHRONICLES, § 10; and cp 
Caer, §2/). 

The structure and nature of the names themselves may some- 
times prove helpful in considering the antiquity of a list, and 
the fact that the majority of the names in the list 1 Ch. 434-41 
are those of the Chronicler's own time and ‘are at least not 
genuine survivals’ makes it probable that the list is largely an 
invention (Gray, of. ¢7z, 236%). It is not difficult to observe 
the methods of the genealogist in compiling ancestral lists, and a 
good example is seen in the post-exilic genealogy of David which 
is wholly wanting in the earlier writings (see Davin, § 1 a, 
n.D. Itis the object of the author of ESTHER (g.¥., § 1, end) to 
make Mordecai a Benjamite, and so, when he fashions a genea- 
logical list, he includes among the ancestors of Mordecai such 
well-known Benjamites as Kish and Shimei (see SHIMEI, 10), 
whilst the second Targum actually adds Machir and Mephi- 
bosheth.2 : 7 be 

i.) Avethod. —Fuller details regarding the intricate 
genealogies of the Levites and priests must he sought 

63% for in the minor- biographical articles ; 

7. Fr Abe here it must suffice to indicate the lines 

pl 1 ee upon which the Hebrew (post-exilic) 

Benealogies. genealogist seems to have worked, and 

to try to discover the various views to which he intended 
his lists to give expression. 

To start with the belief that these genealogies are wholly trust- 
worthy nr that they proceeded from one hand? would quickly 
involve ns ina hopeless maze. Contrast, forexample, theancestry 
which 1 Ch. 6 pives of the three contemporaries Asaiab (seven 
members, 1Ch.630[15}] 156) Ethan (twelve), and Heman 
(nearly twenty),3 and observe 'that Ethan's immediate ancestors 
reappear in the time of Hezekiah (2Ch. 2912) Libni and 
Shimei are both Gershonite and Merarite divisions ; Jahath 
and Shimei are varyingly sons and grandsons of Gershon. 
Amasai and Mahath, like Mushi and Mahli, are sometimes 
brothers, at other times father and son. Instances of similar 
inconsistencies might easily he multiplied. 

In order to gain some idea of the origin of the 
Levitical genealogies we may start with the working 
theory that they are the result of later genealogizing shill, 
which has endeavoured to bring together into some sort 
of family relationship clans and divisions formerly quite 
distinct (cp §2 above). Thus we find that one of the 
simplest lists of the Levitical families enumerates merely 
the clans of Jeshua, Bani (or Binnui), Hodaviah (Judah, 
Hodiah), and Kadmiel (cp Ezra 2 40 [see HODAVIAH, 4] 
89Neh.94).4 Another equally simple hut more interest- 
ing scheme in Nu. 2658 enumerates five m23#*hdth of the 
Levites—9), ognan, *Snp (GF! om.), wap, and ‘mp. 
Again, when 1 Ch. 155-7 divides the Levites among the 
families of Gershom, Kehath (EV Kohath), Merari, 
Elizaphan, Hebron, and Uzziel, it is apparent that we 
are a step nearer the famous triple division— the three 

1 Cp Salamiel b. Salasadai (z.¢., Shelumiel- b. Zurishaddai, 
the Simeonites, Nu. 16) in Judith's genealogy (8 1). 

2A study of the name-lists alone supports the recognized 
view that P,in its present form, is composite. Similarly the 
genealogical and other lists of the Chronicler in Ch.-Ezra-Neh. 
are not fromthe same hand. On the whole, it is probable that 
some of the latest specimens of genealogical zeal survive in the 
genealogies of the high priests, and the three singers «1 Ch. 6). 

3 Note further the inconsistency in the number of generations 
from Judah to David, from Levi to Zadok, and from Levi to 
Heman (see Wright, Was/srael, etc. 76,f.). 

4 The names remind us of priestly families. This older 
division seems to have died out—with the doubtful excep- 
tions of Hashahiah h. Kadmiel, a Levite in 1 Ch. 2717 (reading 
byroip for MT KemvEL), and the b'ne Bunni (Neh. 1125 ]| 
1 Ch. 9 14 sp). 

5 The verse is hardly from the same source as w. 57, 59.7 
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great names have been introduced, but are on an equality 
with the rest. Ata later stage Libni is assigned either 
to Gershon or to Merari, to the latter of which Mahlit 
:and Mushi were consistently reckoned; the rest were 
.ascribed to Kehath.? 

(ii.) Singers and Porters. —Together with these 
developments we have to notice the gradual ‘ Levitizing' 
of divisions and classes formerly distinct—viz. the singers 
and porters (or doorkeepers). 

(a) The familiar triple division of Asaph, Heman, and Ethan 
(or Jeduthun), assigned to Gershon, Kehath, and Merari 
respectively (1 Ch. 6), is preceded by an earlier in Neb. 1117, 
where the singers are Mattaniah b. Mica, Bakbukiah (see 
BAKBAKKAR), and Abda (or Obadiah) b. Shammua.3_ A later 
hand has probably supplied the names of ancestors tending to 
associate them with Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun (cp @Ba), 

(4) Now the singers or ‘b’ne Asaph’ were primarily 
kept distinct from the porters, and both classes were 
separated from the Levites (Ezra24x Neh. 744; see 
WRS, O7/C( 204); see ASAPH, 3. The next step 
was the inclusion of the guild of porters in the name 
‘ Korah,’4 although it must be observed that Korah is 
not yet a Levite. He is absent from the list of Levites 
in 1Ch.23, and in the earlier phase of P’s account of 
the rebellion in Nu. 16 Korah is actually not yet a Levite 
(cp Kue. Hex, 334 7, and see Koran ii., § 2).5 Next 
we find that. both Asaph and Korah are Levitical 
divisions. There are, therefore, Levites of Asaph (2 Ch. 
2913, cp 2014), and Levitesof the Korahites (2 Ch. 2019). 
Still another stage finds Asaph incorporated in Korah 
under the eponym of Abiasaph or Ebiasaph (see ASAPH, 
3, ABIASAPH), and finally Korah is assigned to Kehath 
—observe that in 2 Ch. 2019 Korah and Kehath are still 
distinct — and, strangely enough, Asaph is removed from 
Korah b. Kehath and assigned to Gershon. 

() Traces of these changes are seen in the survival of the 
eponym Ahiasaph (see ASAPH, 3), which is reckoned asa ‘son’ of 
Korah, and in the fortunes of certain names belonging to these 
classes. In 2 Ch. 2913 Mattaniah and Zechariah are of the 
b’ne Asaph (cp Zaccur and Nethaniah, sons of Asaph in 4 Ch. 
252), in 2 Ch. 2014 they reappear in the genealogy of Jahaziel 
an Asaphite Levite.6 Comparing 1 Ch. 91931 (Mattithiah) 
26x /. we ,find them sons of Shallum (or Meshelemiah) traced 
through Asaph to Korah : and finally Zechariah and Meshullam 
¢(=Shallum) turn up as Kehathites in 2 Ch. 34z2, 

(@) According to the later genealogies the singers and porters 
Ethan (or Jeduthun), Hosah and Obed-edom belong to Merari. 
Quite consistently, therefore, the names Hashabiah and Jeshaiah 
appear as sons of Merari (Ezra 819), or sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 
25 3), and the former is a Merarite (1 Ch. 914), and a member of 
Ethan’s genealogy (1 Ch. 645 [30]), Of the two sons of the 
Merarite Jeduthun, Uzzieland Shemaiah (2 Ch. 2914), the latter 
is a descendant of Jeduthun ci Ch. 916= Neh, 1117 (Shammual), 
a son of Obed-edom (1 Ch, 26 4), anda Merarite Levite (1 Ch.9 14), 
and both names perhaps go to build up the genealogy of the 
Merarite Asaiah in the forms Shimea b. Uzza « Ch. 629 4 
{x4 4]). Similarly Hilkiah and Shimri, ‘sons’ of the Merarite 
Hosnh (1 Ch. 2616,%), may perhaps correspond to the Shemer 
and Hilkiah in the genealogy of the Merarite Ethan (1 Ch. 
6437 [30/4]. See also pri. 

Not only was Asaph removed from Korah to Gershon, 
but it is probable that Ethan was once ascribed to 
Gershon, and, curiously enough, from I Ch, 15717 we 
should expect to find that Heman, too, was Gershonite !7 
This is apparently due to the fact that the three 
heads of the ‘singers’ were, at one stage, treated 


1 Mahli appears to be distinct from Merari in Ezra8 184 

2 Observe that Elizaphan is a ‘son’ of Uzziel, the Kehathite, 
in Nu. 330(P). 

3 @BA omits the second name ; perhaps the earliest diviston 
was a twofold one. , 

4 Strictly speaking, the guilds of the porters (Obed-edom, 
Jeduthun, Hosah, ete.) are assigned to Korah and Merari; cp 
1Ch. 261-19. They seem to be separated from the Levites proper 
in ve. 20 Ga v% 17 read pb mnjipd). Note that when the 
Asaphite Kore (. 1) is made’a Levite in 2 Ch. 3124 he appears 
as the son of Heman (reading y*m for my9*)—Asaph, Korah, and 
Heman are (in the final stage) consistently assigned to Kehath. 

5 ‘But Israelite,’ adds Kuenen 5on this, however, see below, 
v., col. 1665. 

‘ 6 ve also Mattaniah and + 3) Levites of the b’ne Asaph (1 Ch. 

15). 

7 See ETHAN, 3, and cp Jahath, Shimei and Lihni, names 
common to Gershon and Merari, Shimei: also, is the name 
of a son of Jeduthun (= Ethan); see Suimei, ra, 
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as independent Levitical divisions (see Neh. 11rs-r7),1 
and in the process of incorporating @// the Levites 
among the three ‘sons' of Levi, the positions of the 
heads of the singers were not at first definitely settled. 

{iii}) Levitical Zs¢s in 1 Ch. 6.— The Chronicler’s 
method of building up genealogies from names tradition- 
ally current will account for the remarkable incon- 
sistencies and striking resemblances which the most 
superficial consideration reveals. 

(@)) Some of the Merarite names in 1 Ch. G have already been 
noticed (above[ii.] Z). Of the others, Malluch-and Amzi (ti44 46) 
have poy associations (cp Neh. 1112) Mahli and Mushi are 
usually brother clans, and the former ’is also the head of a 
Merarite genealogy ending with Asaran [3] (r Ch. 629 4 [14 _7]). 
It is, moreover, a feature of considerable significance that this 
Merarite list has little in common with that in 1 Ch. 2321-23, 
2427-30, which probahly represents an earlier stage in the 
genealogical schemes,2 

(6) The Gershonite genealogies in 1 Ch,6 descend (a) to 
Jeatherai (or Ethni), and (8) to Asaph, the intermediate names 
being probably ‘dummy’ names (Maaseiah [of which Baaseiah 
is a corruption], Berechiah, Malchijah, Michael are sufficiently 
colourless and common). The names AD] MNIpA My seem 
to be related in some way to the Gershonite pyr jay and 
pony may of 2 Ch. 29 12,3 

(c) The largest and most important branch of post- 
exilic Levites are the b’ne Kehath, the most prominent 
branches of which are Amram—to which Moses (the 
father of the subdivision Gershon) and Aaron belong — 
and Korah b. Izhar4b. Kehath. Korah is associated 
with the porters (see above), and his three ‘sons’ 
Assir, Abiasaph, and Elkanah (Ex. 6 24 etc.) are here 
descendants in a regular line (1 Ch. 637[22]). The 
ancestry of the Korahite Heman is rendered particularly 
complicated by repetitions. The names in 2 Ch.2912 7% 
again proved an invaluable quarry for the genealogist, and 
from them he borrowed Mahath b. Amasai, and Joel b. 
Azariah. The list comprises, appropriately enough, 
names borrowed from the genealogy of Samuel, who, as 
the genealogist knew, was a doorkeeper (1 S.315).6 

(iv.) High priests’ genealogy.—The high priests from 
Aaron to the captivity are traced through Amram 
to Kehath c1 Ch. 63-15 [5 29-41], cp 49-53). 

The list is substantially the same as the genealogy of Ezra in 
Ezra71 (=1 Esd. 82), which recurs, with some changes, in 
2Esd.1,7 That in Ch. 6 starts with (1-3) Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Phinehas, names common to, and derived from, P._ (4) Abishua& 
(Abiezer, Jos. Ant. v. 115)is no longer extant. The following 
five names are new (5-9) :—Bukki, Uzzi, Zerahiah, Meraioth, and 
Amariah (in Jos. Ant. viii, 13 5 Bukki, Joatham, Meraioth, Aro- 
pheeus). Nos. 10-12 : Ahitub, Zadok, and Ahimaaz are derived 
from 1 and z S. (see AniTuB, 1, AHIMAAZ, 1). Of nos. 13-15 
(Azariah, Johanan, Azariah) it must be to the first that the 
misplaced note 6106 [5364] refers; it is related to 1 K.42é 
(also a gloss). Nos. 16-18 duplicate g-r1, and finally nos. 19-22 
(Shallum, Hilkiah, Azariah, Seraiah) carry us down to Jehozadak. 
An allowance of forty years for each generation gives us nearly 
960 years, agreeing approximately with the received post-exilic 
chronology. The thirteenth name will coincide with the 
rebuilding ofthe temple and the twenty-thirds with the captivity ; 
cp the similar artificiality in GENEALOGIES ii., § 1. 

The unhistorical nature of this list of high priests 
needs no demonstration. The inclusion of Zadok is as 
remarkable as the ignoring of the famous line from Eli 
to Abiathar (1S.), due, perhaps, to the later exaltation 
of the Zadokites (see ZADOK, 1).¥0 We find no men- 








1 2 Cb. 2912-14 enumerates Levites of Kehath, Gershon 
Merari,Elizaphan (see $ 7[i.] end), Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun: 

2 Note, ¢.g., the mention of Moses, 2814 4 

3 Perhaps we may connect the Gershonite $y» c Ch. 157) 
with Joel (sg? for MT 5x) b. Bliasaph in Nu. 3 24. 

4 In 1Ch. 622 [7] his ‘father’ is called Amminadab; but see 
ELISHEBA. 

5 Elkanah to Elkanah, 634 35@ [19 20@]=25 [10] Joel to 
Ebiasaph 366 37¢=23 [7] 4 

§ Hence, also, we see the appropriateness (and probable 
origin) of the choice of the names Elkanah and Rerechiah (in + 
Ch. 9 166 Levites only, in 26, 1523 door-keepers), the latter of 
which is borne by the father of Asaph. 

7 See, for other lists, Jos. Ant. x. 86, and the Jewish Seder 
Olam. 

8 Perhaps rather Ab-yeshua ‘father of Jeshua’; cp JesHua, 

9 Jos. Ant. (xx. 10) speaks of 31 names. 

10 When, for example, Abiathar is assigned a lower order in 
1 Ch. 2436 this is perhaps a later genealogical fashioning to 
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tion of Jehoiada, Zechariah, or Urijah ; nos. 15-18find 
no support in the historical books, nor can we reconcile 
the priests Amariah (2 Ch.191x), Azariah (2 Ch. 2617 
8110), Hilkiah (2 Ch. 349) with no. 20 f 

So highly was Ezra the scribe esteemed that his name takes the 
place of Jehozadak, and heappearsin Ezra 72 asthe son of Seraiah 
at the end of the long list of high priests. (Nos. 9-4, however, 
are omitted in 1 Esd. 8 2 Esd.4, and by MT [and @BAL] in 
“Ezxa, Zc.) He is thus made to be a contemporary of ZEDEKIAH, 
who lived 130 years previously. His genealogy in 2 Esd., 
however, has received an interesting addition ; between nos. x6 
and 171 are inserted the names of Eli, Phinehas. and Ahijah, 
derived directly fromz §. (cp 143). The new names in Jos. (Ax. 
x, 86) and the Sader ‘Olam are of no critical value ; the former 
enumerates ten names between nos. 13 and 19, several of which 
recur in the latter writing. 

The key to the origin of the high priests’ genealogy 
is perhaps found in Neh. 111x, where nos. 20, 19, 18, 
Meraioth (= Amariah, no. 16?), and 17are the ancestors 
of the priest Seraiah, the grandfather of Jeshua (cp 
I Ch. 614[540], Ezra32) in the ascending line. It is 
interesting to find that |] 1 Ch. 91: has Azariah for 
Seraiah, and that the genealogist has been content to 
incorporate Jo¢2 names in the list of high priests (no. 
21 f.), an exact parallel to which procedure is seen in 
I Ch. 912 (seeabove, § 6). The intervening names from 
Aaron downwards would be easily supplied once the 
start had been made (observe the duplicates). A place 
had to be found for Zadok, and (asin 1 Ch. 24; cp § 6) 
the most important care of the genealogist was to in- 
troduce priestly names famous in his own time or 
traditionally renowned. 

(v.) Origin of Levitical names. — Whenit is recognised 
that the Levitical genealogies have passed through 
several stages before reaching their present form, it is 
obvions that in discussing the origin of the Levites 
too much stress must not be laid upon the names of the 
three great heads. As representing Levitical divisions 
they have no great claim to antiquity. Gershon is 
derived directly from Gershom h. ‘Moses, and it is not 
impossible that Merari (*7, an ethnic) has originated 


from Miriam (op, cp MERAIOTH). This leads us to 


the * Mosaic’ origin of Levitical names, the most famous 
example of which is Mushi—‘ the Mosaite’ (see also 
ELIEzeER, GERSHOM, GERSHON, MUSHI). 

That names in the family of Moses were derived from Levi 
( Ch. 23 14) is a perversion in the interests of a post-exilic age} 
note that Sbebuel b. Gershom b. Moses «1 Ch. 23 16) is no other 
than Shubael, an Amramite (1 Ch. 2420); and that Shelomith b. 
Eliezer (1 Ch. 26 25 7) becomes chief of the (Levitical) b‘ne Izhar 
(2318).3 It iscurious, also, to findin the genealogy of the Levite 
Gershom, properly the son of Moses, the names SHIMEI (11), 
JAHATH (2), Zimmah ("p}), and ZERAH (2), corresponding to 
SHAMMAH (1), NAHATH (1), Mizzah (479), and ZERAH (3), sons 
of the Edomite Reuel (Gen. 8613), the traditional name of 
Moses’ father-in-law. 

Suggestive of S. Palestinian origin are, moreover, the 
names KorAH (¢.v., i.), JESHUA and, in Nu. 2658, 
Mahli (cp MAHALATH), where, moreover, the ethnics 
Hebroni and Libniremind usof the S. Palestinian Hebron 
and Libnah. The ‘ Hebronite’ Jekameam (aypp") per- 
haps derives his name from pyxp: (see JOKNEAM), the 
Merarite Eder and Jeremoth (nip) from Eder (Josh. 


152z) and may (see JARMUTH), and the Kehathite 


Shamir from the locality in Josh. 1548. Jerahmeel b. 
Mahli b. Merari is, in itself, a significant hint for the 
origin of some of the Levitical clans”; for other con- 





‘ , 
account for the omission of his house_ in the list of high priests 
(but see ABIATHAR, and cp WRS, O7,/C® 266, n. ». 

1 Arna and Marimoth, Aziei and Amarias, correspond to7/ 
Inf Fespectively. 

dudeas and Pedaiah, toundos and Joel, wwa,05 and Jotham, 
oupias and Urijah, vypcas and Neriah, wSacas and Hoshaiah. 

The Aaronite Eleazar is later than the Mosa’ite Eliezer just 
asShubael is probably amodification of the Calebite Shobal (see 
SHUBAEL). 

4 Undue stress, perhaps, should not be laid upon the circum- 
stance that Ahihail and Obed are names common to Jerahmeel 
and Merari (the latter through Obed-edom). Abihail (see 
Micuat) perhaps occurs also in the family of Kish (also a 
Merarite name, see Kisu, 2). With the Jerabmeelite Zaza we 
may probably connect the Gershonite Zizah (« Ch. 2311). 
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nections see AMASAI (1), AMASA, JEUSH. Finally, 
one notes the un-Hebraic character of several of the 
Levitical names (Kehath, Ithamar, Izhar, Jeatherai [if 
correct], etc.), which, perhaps, may be due to their S. 
Palestinian origin; cp the name GERSHOM (g.v.). The 
eponym Simeon,’ the ‘ brother’ of Levi, has probably 
left its mark in the Levitical division Shimei,? variously 
assigned to Gershon or Merari, and it is not impossible 
that the Kehathite Izhar (4;y*) was primarily the same as 
the ‘son’ of Simeon who is named spy (see JAHATH, 
2,n.).8 These evidences, pointing to a S. Palestinian 
origin for the Levites, agree with the tradition that 
Yahwe’s worship came from the S.4 See Lrvitrs. 

From the above evidence we may infer that the Levites came 
from the S. of Palestine, and that they were not confined to any 
one particular tribe or clan. This makes it probable that the 
term ‘ Levite’ (on its meaning see Hommel, A HT 278 7) was 
a later designation applied to special members of the southern 
clans who, it has been suggested elsewhere, had come originally 
from Kadesh-barnea (EXovus i. §§ 4,7, KADESH i. $3). Since 
therefore, there is reason for supposing that such well-know; 
figures as ETHAN (2), Heman and OBED-EDOM were of southern 
extraction (see also MAHOL), it would appear that the Chronicler 
was not wholly unwarranted in making them Levites. More- 
over, when he ascribes to David the inauguration and establish- 
ing of the Levites, may this not be merely based upon the 
circumstance that the southern clans did actually attain import- 
ance first under David? 

The care spent over genealogies by no means 
diminished in later times (xz Macc. 21 Bar. 1z Tob. 1», 
and in the time of Josephus (c. Ag, 1y, 
see also V#¢a, 1) all the priests were 
able to adduce evidence to show the 
purity of their descent by means of public documents 
which he refers to as dypoclat 67a. According to 
the Talmud (7dd. 764) there were men who spent their 
time wholly in making and studying genealogies which 
were based upon those in Ch.-Ezra-Neh.5 But when 
Elizabeth is called a daughter of Aaron (Lk.1s), 
Anna an Asherite (24.236), or Paul a Benjamite (Rom. 
111), and Hillel the Babylonian is traced back to David 
(even the ‘desposyni’ in Domitian’s time claimed a 
direct descent from David), we cannot suppose that 
every link in the long chain of ancestors was known. 
Yet, how great aas the importance attached to the 
registry of birth and ancestry is proved by the gene- 
alogies prefixed to the gospels of Matthew and Luke in 
which Christ’s origin is traced back to Abraham and 
Adam respectively (see article below). 


See Sprenger, Das Leben #. a. Lehre a. Mohammed; WRS 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (especially chap. 1); 
i Wellh. de Géntibus, etc., Prol. 4) 211 7; 
9. Literature. art. ‘Genealogy’ in EB); Guthe, GY7 (9), 
2-6 Sart. * Genealogy’ by Curtiss in Hastings’ 
DB (a useful collectionof material); and M. Berlin, ‘ Gershonite 
and Merarite Genealogies’ in JOR 12291 7% (1900) (illustrates 
their complicated character, and seeks to show that the Levites 
fell into twenty-four subdivisions corresponding to the ‘heads * in 
1 Ch. 241-19). For general principles see M‘Lennan, Studies 
in Anc, Hist., end ser. chap. 9, ‘Examples of fabricated 
genealogies,’ and on the genealogical knowledge in the time of 
Jesus, see Dalm. Worte Jesu (98), 262 7% s. A.C. 


GENEALOGIES OF JESUS IN MATTHEW AND 
LUKE. While Mk. and Jn. manifest no interest in 
the pedigree of Jesns (8{Bdos yerécews "Inco? Xpurroo 
[Ti. WH])-—Jn. 727 representing the tenet of Messianic 
doctrine current among the Jews (cp Weber, Syst. d. 
altsyn. Theol. 339 7.) that the origin of the Messiah 
is a secret—the two fuller gospels produce formal 
genealogical tables. 

The first point of interest was to prove that Jesns was 


8. Genealogies 
in later times. 


1 The name may survive in the Assyrian land of Sa-mi-n[a] 
on the road S. to Musri (Wi. Musvri, etc., 9. 

2 See WRS JPR. 996 (‘H). 

3 Of the Simeonite names which are reported «@ Ch. 424 7), 
several are elsewhere borne by Lerites:_ Rephaiah, Seraiah, and 
Shallum are also Judahite, and one (see Hor) distinctly suggests 
a S. Palestinian origin. 

4 Thus, e¢.g., there were worshippers of Yahwi: at Zephath in 
the time of ‘Bijan a_K. 17g, MT Zarephath, see ZAREPHATH), 

5 Cp, Talm. ytd by mm via ing eb, and Pes. 624, 
where it is said that the commentaries on I Ch. 837-9 44 (from 
Azel to Azel) amounted to goo camel-loads. For the Afégidlath 
Yihésin, see Dalm. Worte Jesu, 4. = 
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descended from David. For whilst this question is only 
7 once touched upon in Jn. (742) and only 
1. Aim and thrice in Mk. (1047 7: 1130 1235-37), the 
he. act Davidic sonship appears in Mt. and Lk. 
CMATACYEE.. (aot to speak of the passages parallel to 
those cited from Mk.) as a matter of fundamental 
importance in the preliminary history (cp Lk. 127 32 69 
241r Mt. 120, and in the story of the Magi, Mt. 2, the 
designation of the ‘new-born king of the Jews'), as it is 
also emphasized further, in a manner analogous to the 
casesin Mk.,in Mt. 92712231522. Thegenealogies, how- 
ever, reach back evenbeyond David: in Mt. to Abraham, 
in Lk. to Adam. This tracing of the line back to Adam 
(Lk.) may be connected with the conception of the 
Messiah as a second Adam, for which reason the 
patriarchal head of the new mankind is brought into 
relation to that of the old. On the same analogy, since 
there is no interest, anywhere else in the NT, in regard- 
ing Christ as the son of Abraham, the tracing back of 
the line at least as far as to him might be due to a wish 
to bring into mutual relation the father of the people of 
promise and the father of the people of fulfilment. 

That the pedigree in Mt. is in a special degree specifically 
Jewish in its character, appears from its delight in playing with 
numbers — three series each of twice seven names—and from the 
succession downwards from David being traced through the line 
of Jewish kings. The pedigree adopted by Lk. at least does 
not emphasize numerical features (zz X 7), follows a different 
branch of David's family, and does not pause at Abraham any 
more than at David. We may perhaps distinguish it as the 
Hellenistic, and Mt.’s as the Palestinian, attempt to con- 
nect Jesus the Messiah with sacred history by a genealogy. 
That the one came into the hands of the first evangelist, the 
other into the hands of the third, may be accidental. 


The two genealogies are beyond doubt mutually 
independent scholarly attempts. That adopted by Mt. 
a (11-17} follows the linguistic fotm of 
2. Mt.’s list. Go. ae Ruth 418-22 1 Ch.2ro-14, the 
heading, the phrase ‘ Book of the Generation’ (8éS)os 
yevéoews), being taken from Gen. 51. The table con- 
tains thrice fourteen names, fourteen from Abraham to 
David, fourteen from David to Jechoniah, fourteen from 
Jechoniah to Jesus. 


The reckoning, however, is not quite accurate. For the first 
series (vv. 2-6) needs both Abraham and David and the third 
(wv. 12-16) both Jechoniah and Christ, to make'up the number 
fourteen, and yet the second series (vv. 6-zr) must count either 
David or Jechoniah over again, without which it contains but 
thirteen names (see, further, below, 4). 

(a) The series from Abraham to David (gz, 2-6) is taken from 
1 Ch. 21-14; only, in addition to the case of Thamar (RV 
Tamar) the wife of Judah (v.3), mention is twice made of the 
mother, viz. in the case of Rachab (RV Rahabw. 5 the mother, 
and of Ruth (v.5) the wife, of Booz (RV Boaz)—the latter 
based on Ruth413, the former without any support from the 
OT and indeed in the face of chronological impossibility. 

- Rabbinic scholars also interested themselves in these women. 
On Tamar and Ruth compare Weber, Altsynag. Theol, 341. 
Rahab they transformed into an inn-keeper (Jos. Ant. v. 127) and 
traced to hereight prophets(Lightfoot, Hor. Web. 180; Menschen, 
NT «, Talim, 40). She was an object. of interest also to the 
early Christians, as Heh. 113: and James 225 show; Perhaps 
they interpreted ‘harlot’ allegorically as ‘heathen :the fact 
that Ruth was a Moahite, and Rahah a heathen, would then 
explain the interest of Christians in their mention in the pedigree 
of the Messiah. 

(4) In the second series (vv, 6-11) the list of kings is 
reduced to fourteen. 

As compared with 1 Ch. 3rz Joash (mas), Amaziah (azaovas) 
and Azariah (ogapia) are omitted between Ozias (RV Uzziah, 
oGevas) and Joatham (RV Jotham, wwabay [v. 9]), and Jehoiakim 
(cwaxers) hetween Josias (RV Josiah 5 twoetas) and Jechonias 
(RV Jechoniah, cexoveas [v. xx]). Zedekiah (weSexcas) may he 
represented by ‘brethren’. (a8eAgovis [v. xzx]} inasmuch as, 
according to 1 Ch, 316 2 Ch. 3Gz0 he is mentioned as hrother— 
sole brother it is ttue—of Jechoniah (eyovras) (otherwise in 
Jer. 871 and 2 K. 2417). Perhaps Jehoiakim (twakeys) dropped 
out later, so that the second series also originally contained four- 
teen names. 

(c) For the third series (vv. 12-16) there is no authority in the 
OT which mentions (1 Ch. 317 Ezra53 Neh. 121 Hag. 1 only 
Salathiel (RV Shealtiel; cada@una [z. 12]) and Zorohahel (RV 
Zerubbabel ; gopoBaBed [v. 12%]), andwehave nehint of the origin 
of the names. For the rest, the names from Dayid to Jechoniah 
are to be distributed over a period of about 460 years, those 
from Jechoniah to Christ over one of ahout jgo years. 


The genealogy given by Lk. (823-38) begins with 
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Christ and leads upwards, using the simple formula, 

Sa usually employed in the OT in giving 
3. LK.'s list. names, of adding the father's name in 
the genitive. 


The series from David to Adam (zy. 32-38) follows the lists of 
1Ch. 11-4 24-27 21-14 and Ruth 418-22, However, in the line 
From Abraham to Adam (vv. 34-38) the name Cainan (xawan 


BN ete.]) is used a second time (v. 36; cp v.37) between Sala (RV. 
Shelah ; cada [z 35]) and Arphaxad (appagad [v. 36]); while 
in the line from David to‘Abraham (wz. 32-34) ade (B etc. ; 
omitted in EV . Admin in RV™g.) and apvec (RV Arni, AY has 
‘Aram') have'been inserted (v. 33) in place of apayu between 
Aminadab (apivaées) and Esrom(egpwu). Neither change finds 
any support in the OT. Arni (apvec) might indeed he an ancient 
variant for Aram (apau). In this case, what we have is the 
insertion of new names at some place that seemed suitable before 
and at another after Abraham--—additions which, like the 
omissions of Mt. may he explained by the love for round 
numbers. For thkre arc now (vu. 38-31) from Adam to David 
(inckusive) 35 (.¢., 5X7) names, or (if we look more closely) from 
Adam to Abraham (vv, 38-34) 3X 7 and from Isaac to David (vz. 
34-31) 2x7 G.e., 14 asin Mt.). Between Christ and David (wy. 
23-31), however, Lk. gives us a list nowhere to he found in 
the OT. Instead of the line of kings he gives us that of 
David's son NATHAN [2} (vaGay; 1 Ch. 85). It is all the 
more remarkable that the list coincides with that of Mt. in 
the names Salathiel (RV Shealtiel; o@aAa@eyA) and Zoro- 
babel (RV Zerubbabel, gopoBaBed, v.27) and in no more. From 
Nathan (va@ay [BX*] v. 31) to Salathiel (v. 27) we have again 
3x7 names, and so from Zorohabel to Christ (Mt. giving in each 
case fourteen, ox, rather, from Zorobabel only twelve). The 
father of Salathiel, however, is called Jechonias (RV Jechoniah ; 
texovias [v. r2]) in Mt., Neri (vnpee fv. 27]) in.Lk.; while the 
son of Zorohahel is Ahiud («Btové [z. 13]) in the former and Rhesa 
(pyea, [v. 27]) in the latter. The intention, however, is in both 
cases unmistakably the same, in spite of the divergence of the 
genealogies, to find a place in a list for the two famous names. 
The agreement on the other hand of Mt. and Lk. in the name 
of Joseph's grandfather, Matthan (w00é@ay [v. 15]) and Matthat 
06020 [z. 24] respectively, may well he accidental, since the 
father and son of the latter bear quite different names in the two 
lists. 
Lk.’s plan of following, not the royal line, but a 
lateral branch of David's house, may have been clue to 
: the reflection that the Messiah could 
ee abe not come of the line rejected in 
irvalue. Techoniah (Jer. 222870 3630). The 
conjecture that one of the genealogies follows the line of 
Mary is excluded by the fact that both end in Joseph, 
as well as by the Hebrew custom of attending only to 
the genus patris. Moreover it is Joseph, not Mary, 
that Lk. declares to be of Davidic descent (127 24). 
The two genealogies are independent attempts to 
establish the ancestry of Jesus as Messiah and thus to 
connect him with the sacred past. The round numbers 
figuring in both of them show how little they aimed at 
simply reproducing documents. The complete diver- 
gence makes it more probable that the pedigree did not 
admit of documentary establishment. All that was. 
postulated was descent from Zerubbabel, David, and 
Abraham. The mode of supplying the intervening links 
was a matter of indifference. Proof of the physical 
descent of Jesus from David was doubtless not to be 
found. Nor in Jesus' days was there need for such; 
for the Messiah was in any case de jure David's son— 
t.é., heir and legitimate successor ; and if any one ever 
had occasion to turn this ideal into a natnral sonship, 
this was done by deducing the latter from the former. 
If Jesus was the Messiah, he was David's son, and no 
documentary proof of the fact was needed. For there 
is no trace anywhere of any one's having deduced the 
Messiahship of Jesus from his being son of David, or 
having sought to oppose the former claim by questioning 
the latter. Hiv. & 
[One singular error in Lk.’s genealogy may be 
indicated here, the more so as Bacon (Hastings, DB 2140), 
followingPlummer (Comm. on St. Luke, 
5. Rhesa, etc. 104), has perhaps notexplaineditaright. 
It is the introduction of the name Rhesa (pyoa) between 
Joanan (soRV; AV Joanna) and Zorobabel (LLk.327). 
The view of these two scholars is that Rhesa is simply the 
Aram. word al (Résha), ‘chief,’ which was mistaken (as Dr. 
Plummer puts it) by 'some Jewish copyist (?)” for a fresh name 
in the genealogy, but which was really a title appended to the 
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Thus the original order of the names will have 
been, Zerubbabel-Resha, Joanan, Juda. The title of Zerubbabel, 
however, was not, as far as we know, Réshé. He was 
governor, of Judah’; not merely one of the ‘ heads’ of the com- 
munity, but in supreme authority ; in Hag. 1122 the Targ. 
renders NOB ‘governor (of)’ by 822. We must not, of course, 
follow Herzfeld (Gesch., A379 DY in his inferences from the 
Breviarium of the pseudo-Philo (on which cp of. cét. 20471). If, 
then, a disarrangement of names is to he supposed, it is better to 
identify Rhesa with AssiR [g.v.], and to suppose the original 
order to have been_this ‘the son of Joanan, the son of Zoro- 
babel, the son of Salathiel, the son of Assir, the son of Neri,’ 
' Assir his son’ is a Talmudic reading in 1 Ch. 317 and may have 
been that adopted in the genealogy reproduced in our text of 
Lk. 323-38. = px might, hy accidental transposition of letters, 
easily become NOM) or NDT; oF, since the error began in a Greek 
document, agip might become pyea. (pyoia). Note that pedyet 
(Melchi) may be a fragment of weAx[elipay (1 Ch. 318), coca, 
(Cosam) of weapw[9}, and even perhaps cApada of vaBadias 
{eAvadag]; though see Exmopam, W. C. Allen (2x2. T, 
111357.) has argued that the writer of Mt. compiled the gene- 
alogy in chap. 1 with the help of 1 Ch. 1-8 ; it is clear at any rate 
that the second genealogy is partly derived from this source.— 


name Zerubbahel. 





uv. K.C] Hiv. S, §§ 1-4; TAK.C, § 5. 
GENESIS 
Name (§ + J and E in Gen. 12-50(§ 5). 
Narrative = Age of J and E & 6). 
J in Gen. 1-11(8 7. 


Of JE! h 
J Sa) Special sources (§ 8). 
Bibliography (5 9). 


Genesis is to modern apprehension the first book 
of a comprehensive Hebrew history from the creation 
of the world to the destruction of 

1. Name and , 1 by Nebuchad, 
contents erusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (Gen, — 
~ 2K.) 5 more particularly of its former 
half, which ends with the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan (Gem—Josh.). To the Jews who made the 
division, however, Genesis was the first part of a 
smaller whole, ending with the death of Moses (Gen,.— 
Dt.), which, from its predominating character, they 
called the law (Torah),and which they divided into 
five books (Pentateuch).‘ The first book, whose open- 
ing chapters describe the creation of the world, bears in 
the Greek Bible the title Téveots xéouov,2 commonly 
abbreviated I'éveois,3 which is derived from Gen. 24 
(@4=L), In Hebrew it is usually cited by its first words 

mews (‘ In the beginning’).“ 

The Book of Genesis consists of two parts: -first, The 
Primeval History of Mankind (1-11 26); including the creation 
of the world, the origin of evil, the beginnings of civilization, the 
great flood, the confusion of tongues and dispersion of peoples ; 
and exhibiting in the form of genealogies the relation of the 
races of men fo one another, and the place of the Semites, and 

ticularly of the Hebrews, among them; and, second, The 
Piciory of the Forefathers of the Israelitish People, beginnin, 
with the migration of the Terahites (11 27-32), and ending wit 
the burial of Jacob at Hebron and the death of Joseph in Egypt 
(50). The periods of this history are represented by three 
generations: Abraham (12 1-2518), Isaac (25 19-86), and Jacob 
(37-50). In each of these periods the sou through whom the 
line descends becomes the central figure in the story before the 
death of his father; the other branches of the family are briefly 
catalogued and dismissed (the sons of Keturah, 251-4; Ishmael, 
2512-18; Esau, 36: cp also Moah and Ammon, 19 30-38; the 
descendants of Nahor, 2220-24). The goal of the history is 
kept constantly in view by a series of promises of numerous 
posterity and of possession of the land of Canaan, made first to 
Abraham and repeated in like terms to Isaac and Jacob.5 A 
similar method appears in 1-1126. Closer examination shows a 
somewhat more artificial scheme marked by the recurrence of 
the formula, ‘This is the genealogy of N. N.,’ by which the book 
appears to be divided into tem-sections : viz.—1-46 51-68 69-929 
101-11 9 11 10-26 11 27-25 1x 25 12-18 25 19-35 29 36 1-43 37-50. 


It is a fortunate circumstance that the author of the 


1 Cp Canon. 6,237 

a Title in oa ae, 

3 Philo, de Abrahamoa, & L 
Scripture. xx. f. 

4 Benet, Origen in Eus. HE 625; Berestth Jer. Prol, gal. 

5 These promises or covenants are found in doth the principal 
strata of the narrative 2 171-3 281-4 359-12 483f: (P); 121-3 
1314-17 155 13-16 1818 f.3 2215-18 262-5 24 27 27-29 2813-15 
40 10 (chiefly J and Ryp). 

6 The formula, catachrestically applied to the creation of 
heaven and earth (cosmogony), has been transposed to the end 
of the section (2 4) at the beginning of which it originallystood. 
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Pentateuch has so faithfully preserved the representation 
and even the language of the earlier 
2. Sources: “‘ works from which he borrows. This 
renders critical analysis possible, and enables us to 
recover, at least in part, the older histories from which 
our Pentateuch was compiled. These older works are 
primarily two, one of which is commonly called, from 
its predominating interest in the religious and especially 
the sacerdotal institutions of Israel, The Priestly History 
and Law-book (P); the other, from its affinity with the 
literature of the flourishing period of prophecy, is 
sometimes named The Prophetic History (JE).?- The 
former is marked by such peculiarities of matter, style, 
and diction that the parts of Genesis which are derived 
from P are easily separated from JE; and consequently 
in this part of the analysis there is substantial un- 
animity among critics. It is not always so easy to 
distinguish from P the additions and changes which 
were made by the author, or rather compiler, of our 
Hexateuch (Rg), or by later editors; since both Rp and 
the diaskeuasts who followed him belonged to the school 
of priestly scribes, and in thought and expression show 
close affinity to P. In Genesis, however, the additions 
are of small extent,4 and the changes only such as the 
union of two distinct and not always consentaneous 
sources rendered necessary. For the present purpose, 
therefore, the priestly stratum may be treated as a 
whole. 
To it are assigned :® Gen. 11-23 4a@ 51-28 30-32 69-22 7611 
13-16@ 17a 18-21 (22a 236 in part Rp), 24 81 24 36-5 134 14-19 


91-17 28.29 101-7 20 22 f 31 7 B10-27 31 f. 12465 136 116 
12a (14)7 161a 315, isis ot 1b Bee 34; gerra 12-1719 7 
266 2634. 27 46 281-9 29 24 28h 29 30 22a 31186 3318a (341-3* 
4-6 8-10 13* 14* 15-17 20-24 25* 27 zg—late midrashic addition) 
355 (Rp) 9-15* 225-29 3656-8 40-43 (1-5a@ 9-39 R, in part after 
other sources) 37 1 2@ 41 36 46 47 (? Rp) 4667 (6-27 Rp or later) 
47 56 6a 7-11 27a*6 28 483-6 (7 Rp) 49 12 286-334 5012. 


The reconstruction of P discloses no serious gaps ;® 
and the redactor’s partiality for this source makes it 
antecedently probable that he preserved it substantially 
intact. It thus appears that P’s Genesis—if we may 
use the name thus—was much shorter than the history 
of the same period in JE. The groundwork of Pis a 
series of interconnected genealogies—viz., Adam (51-28 
30-32), Noah (69f), Noah’s sons (101-7 20 22 f. 
31 f-), Shem (1110-26), Terah (1l27 3: 7), Ishmael 
(2512-17), Isaac (2519 7. 265), Esau (86), Jacob (35 
226-26 872).19 These are constructed upon a uniform 
plan : each bears the title, ‘This is the genealogy of 
N. N.’; each begins with a brief recapitulation con- 
necting it with the preceding table ;4 the method is the 
same throughout. The genealogies are made the basis 
of a systematic chronology;22 and short historical 
notices are appended to them, as in the case of 


t Cp HistoricaL LITERATURE § 3. 

2 This name must not he taken ’toimply that JE was written 
by prophets, nor that it has in the proper sense a prophetic 
character; stil! less must ‘prophetic’ be understood to connote 
antagonism to the priesthood. ‘Popular History’ would 
perhaps be a better designation. 

3 See Néld. Untersuch. 1869, pp. 1-144. For a comparison 
of the analyses of different critics see Bacon, Heéraica 4216-243, 
57-17, or the tables appended’ to Holzinger’s Z7z#Z, Typo- 
graphical presentations of the sources will be found in’ the 
works of Kautzsch and Socin, Bacon, Fripp, Addis, Ball and 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, the titles of which are given 
in§ 9. For the history of the analysis see HexaTEucn, § 1% 

4 They are found especially in 14 34 36 4G. 

5 On the procedure of Rp in Genesis, see Kue. Hex. 5 16, 
n. 123 Co. Hind. (3) (4) 75 7. 

6 The asterisk indicates contamination. 

7 See below, § 8 

8 For such a reconstruction see Bacon, Genesis, 315 77-3 Fripp, 
ts1f, or Addis, 2193.7 

2 By a rough estimate, P in Genesis is about one-third as 
ong as J, and three-fifthsas longas E. In Gen. 12-50 P is only 
ane Seth as long as J, though the latter has been much abridged 
wRyp 

10 Here the title only remains in place. 

11 Similar recapitulations in the following hooks ; see Exopus, 
32, N. 2 

12 See CHRONOLOGY, $4. 
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Abraham and Lot (12465 136116124 1614 315 7, 
1929); but the only things in the story of the patriarchs 
which are related in any detail are the covenant with 
Abraham (17; cp 359-12 483-6) and the purchase of 
the family sepulchre at Hebron (23). With the ex- 
ception of these chapters, the patriarchal history in P is 
a meagre abstract,! and would hardly be intelligible 
except to readers familiar with the fuller narratives. In 
the primzeval history the creation and the flood are 
narrated at some length; for all the rest we have only 
genealogies and a chronology. The author's predom- 
inating interest in the history of religious institutions is 
apparent throughout. The sabbath had its beginning 
and its perpetual type in the rest of God after the 
creation of the world; the prohibition of eating flesh 
with the blood in it is the new commandment given to 
Noahtand his sons (¢.e. to all mankind) after the flood ; 
the covenant with Abraham has the seal of circumcision, 
practised, in somewhat different form, by Ishmaelites 
(and presumably Edomites) as well as Israelites. The 
contrasted accounts of the marriages of Esau and Jacob 
(2634 7 27 46 289) reflect the stress which strict Judaism 
put upon purity of race—unlike Edom, Israel shunned 
intermixture with the peoples of Canaan. 

In contrast with the popular character of JE the 
treatment af the history in P makes the impression of 
3. P contrasted 2 work of study and reflection. An 

Janda £, antiquarian interest is often npparent. 

with The unconscious anachronisms of the 
older writers, in whose pictures of the past their own 
present is always recognisable, are sedulously avoided ; 
in their place we find a calculated archaism. The chief 
sources of P in the patriarchal history were obviously 
the same older narratives which, united with P, have 
been preserved to us—viz., J and E; nor is it demon- 
strable that in these chapters any other sources were 
employed.2 In the primaeval history the dependence 
of Pupon J is evident; but the problem is rendered 
difficult by the lack of homogeneity in J itself (see § 7). 
The marked differencesbetween P and J in the story of 
the flood are most naturally explained by the hypothesis 
of recurrence to the Babylonian original, perhaps in a 
variant form. It has been conjectured, not without 
plausibility, that Gen. 1 is based upon a Yahwistic cos- 
mogony which it supplanted ; but the relation of this 
assumed original to the main stock of J is obscure. 
In any case our J was not P's sole source in Gen. 1-11.3 

From its very nature P's compend lacks the living 
interest of JE’s fuller narrative. From a literary point 
of view also there is a vast distance between the free- 
dom, ease, and poetic charm of the older writers and 
the stiff and constrained style of P, who always seems 
to be labonring not to be misunderstood. Theologic- 
ally, on the other hand, P stands on a higher plane 
than his predecessors. The unity of God is assumed 
without controversy; God is absolute and supramundane ; 
creation is a transcendent act for which a specific term 
is necessary; history is in an eminent sense the work 
of God, the execution of a divine plan; revelation is 
without sensible mediation — theophanies,angels, dreams 
have disappeared ; its successive stages, marked by the 
names of God— Elohim, El-Shaddai, Yahwé—corre- 
spond to three stages in the history of religion, the 
covenants with Noah, Abraham, and Israel. The 
religious institutions of Israel had their origin at Sinai ; 
sacrifices were not offered in the patriarchal age. 
Anthropomorphisms are avoided, or reduced to those 
harmless figures without which men can hardly speak 
of a personal God at all; anthropopathisms are still 
more scrupulously shunned. The mythical elements 


1 See Wellhausen, Pro.(4) 331-336= Hist. [sr. 327 7 (84). 

2 Even for Gen. 23 it is perhaps unnecessary to assume a 
special source. Gen. 14 was not contained in P > see § 8. 7 

3 On these points see Holzinger, Zind. § 45. = 

4 See HEXATEUCH, § 19, where these points are more fully 
discussed. On the style of P see Néld, UVaters, 108 7; Hol- 
zinger, Eind, 349 H.3 Dr. Lntrod.(8) 129 7. 
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in the primzeval history are almost completely eliminated 
or neutralised. The chapters in the lives of the fore- 
fathers which gave offence to a more refined morality 
are passed over in silence. The colourlessness af Ps 
narrative is in part due to this expurgation. Alike in 
the lofty theology, the historical pragmatism, and the 
moral depuration, the reflection of a later age is mani- 
fest,? 
The removal of P leaves a continuous and almost 
complete history, extending, like that of P, from the 
7 creation of the world to the death of 
#. Sources: JE. Joseph,? in which we recognise the 
second chief source used by the author of our Genesis 
(JE). This narrative has a distinctly popular character, 
resembling the older parts of the books of Judges and 
Samuel. The stories are such as we may suppose to 
have been gathered from living tradition, and they are 
told with the spirit and freedom of the best folk-tales. 
Compared with P, this source as a whole represents a 
less advanced stage of religions development. Certain 
differences in this respect which may be observed in 
particular stories, as well as some diversities of con- 
ception and expression, might be attributed to the diverse 
origin of the stories or to divergence in oral tradition, 
The numerous and striking doublets in the patriarchal 
history, however, and especially the way in which they are 
combined, prove that the material of JE was not drawn 
immediately from popular tradition, that the author 
had before him at least two older written histories of 
this period. One of these histories (J) from the be- 
ginning uses the name Yahwé; the other (E),like P, 
throughout Genesis employs only Aiéhim or had-Elohin 
—a peculiarity which for a time deceived the critics, 
and led them to attribute the elohistic stories of the 
patriarchs to P, with which they have otherwise no 
affinity.4 In all other respects E is much more nearly 
akin to J; the resemblante in matter, form, and spirit 
's indeed so close that, where for any reason the criterion 
of the divine names fails us, it is often impossible to 
determine with confidence from which of the two sources, 
J or E, certain parts of the composite narrative are 
lerived. The difficulty of the analysis is enhanced by 
-he fact that the author of the older history (Rjz)} united 
xis parallel sources more intimately, and in general 
reated his material more freely than did the author of 
our Genesis (Rp). In the analysis of JE there is there- 
‘ore a wider margin of uncertainty, and much greater 
liversity of opinion among critics. 
The narrative of E begins abruptly in Gen. 20, plunging into 
-he midst of the story of Abraham;® the beginning has not 


seen preserved.? In 20-22 E is the principal source (J in 2/ 14 
24 66 7—combined with P—33 22 20-24; Ry 2018 2134 22146- 
18). In24 the removal of the parts assigned above to P (§ 2) 
.eaves the narrative of J unmixed.8 At the beginning of 26 
1-6) Ry has enlarged upon the original text of J which may be 
recognised in1aa 6 2¢ 32 6 (5 Rp); 15 18 are also by Ryg3 
the remainder is from J. In 271-45 J is the main source 2 but 
the duplication at more than one point and certain peculiarities 
of expression show that the (closely parallel) narrative of E has 
also been laid under contribution; to the latter we may with 
some probability ascribe the verses which represent Jacob as 


leceiving his father by wearing kid skin on his neck and hands,9 





1 See We. Proi(4), chap. 8=Aist, Zsx., chap. 8['84]; Sta. 
FV 2144 7.3 Holzinger, Eznl, 376%; Dr. Introd.6), 122 7: 

oe in Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 1 
9S This may be most clearlyseen in Gen. 20-22, Cp His- 
roricar, LITERATURE, §2/ 

4 See HEXATEUCH §§ 2, 6/7 12. 

5 Those critics whd, like Di. suppose that E and J separately 
vere united with P by R are lkd in their analysis to ascribe to 
J agreat deal which belongs to Ryg, and thus to form an errone- 
yas notion of the character of J. 

6 E seems to have been used, however, by R,, 


verses of 15. 

7 For aconjecture as to the reason, see Kue. Hex. € 8,n, 8. 
Qn the question whether E originally had a primaeval history 
parallel to Gen. 1-11 see below, § 7. 

8 Some transposition has probably taken place in 24-26. 

9 An exact analysis is impossible; by more or less prob- 
ible conjecture we may assign to E14 46 11-13 16186 19 21-23 
28a 2940 30a8 336 34 39. 
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In 2810-22, vv, 1x 4.17, 20-22 are from E (13-16 R,). = The 
greater part of 29 7 is from J; but with a considerable, though 
not always precisely definable, admixture of E—notice the 
interchange of Yahwé and Eldhim, the double etymologies of 
the names of several of Jacob's children (30 16 and 18, 20, 23 and 
24), and the different accounts of Laban’s contract with Jacob 
go 250.) Chap. 31 is ghiefly from E{J in 1 3 25-27 46 48-so*). 

o E belong also 3155-82 2 [82 1-3} 130-21 [140-22] 23 [24]; the 
rest of the chapter is from J (? Ryg 9-12 [10-13] 32 [33]). In 
83 J is still the chief source (E in 56, perhaps 8-I0*18d-20), The 
groundwork of 34 is J (1-3* 711 f. 13* 19 25" 26 30 f); the 
second element, ascribed by some critics to Eg, is more probably 
of later origin (see above, § 2), Chap. 352-8 16-20 are chiefly E ; 
2x f7.* J (the rest of the chapter is from P), Chap. 3620-39, or 
at least 31-39 are ascribed by many to J (or Jg). In 37 J is 
found in 2* 3 f 12-18 (in she main) goa a1 236 25-27 28% 32 f 
35 ;the remainder is from E. In the rest of the story of Joseph 
the two sonrces are not so closely interwoven; the author's 
method was to make large extracts from one or the other, intro- 
ducing here and there traits taken from the parallel narrative, 
Thus 38 39 are almost wholly from J (traces of E in 3Q1-7); 40- 
42 are from E, with spotadic verses or clauses of J (4016 36 5& 
156; 414149"; 422a 46-62 7 27 f. 38); 48 again are from J 
(E only in 43 14236); 46-4R sa are chiefly E (J in 4514 2* 46 5* 
13 f. 28 461a); 46 28-476 4713-26 29-31 is from J; in 48 E is 
found in 1 869@ 100-1215 f. 20-22 ; the rest (after P is removed) 
isJ. Chap. 49 1-27, the so-called Blessing of Jacob was prob- 
ably included in J. Chap. 503-1x 14 are chiefly, if hot wholly, 
from J ; 15-25 from E. For a fuller exhibition of the grounds 
and resnlts of the analysis, and discussion of particular points, 
see the works whose titles are given in § 9. ° 

The history of the patriarchs is related at considerable 
length in both J and E. The two narratives are in 

general closely parallel, representing 
rh papereaari of slightly different versions of the same 

Tand Ein * stories. These chapters therefore offer 

the most favourable opportunity for a 

Gen. 12-50.2 comparison of the two sources. From 
a literary point of view J is the better narrator. His 
vocabulary is rich and varied; while the intractable 
Semitic sentence becomes in his hands wonderfully 
flexible and expressive. He tells his story directly, 
swiftly, with almost epic breadth, and with just that 
degree of circumstance which gives the note of reality. 
Nor is he simply content to bring before us with un- 
equalled vividness the external action; he makes us 
enter into the inner drama, the feelings,and motives of 
the actors. 

The religious element in the stories 4ssconstant and 
pervasive. The forefathers are favourites of Yahwe, 
who guides them in all their migrations, and is with 
them everywhere to protect and bless them. He appears 
to them in person, and holds converse with them as a 
man with his friends; they answer him with pious 
reverence, but with the freedom of intimacy.' Yahwé 
is the living God of simple faith and childlike imagina- 
tion ; reflection has not yet begun to find his immediate 
intervention in the ordinary affairs of men inconsistent 
with his exalted Godhead. The morality of the patri- 
archs naturally reflects in the main the moral standards 
of the author's age; in this, as in religion, the forefathers 
are idealised by popular legend, and are not consciously 
created ideal figures. A didactic aim, a disposition to 
underscore the lesson of the story, nowhere appears. 
The ‘ fine vein of ethical and religious reflection’ which 
has sometimes been attributed to J is the result in part 
of an erroneous analysis ; in part it comes of ascribing 
to the author the very modern reflections of his inter- 
preters. Of the influence of the prophetic movement 
of the eighth century there is no trace in those parts 
of J which on other grounds we have reason to regard as 
original; the work represents the soil in which the new 
prophecyhad its roots, not the first fruits of that prophecy. 

E is not quite the equal of J in the art of narrative or 
in mastery of the language ; though the distance between 
them is not very great. The treatment is on the whole 


1 In 29 E is generally recognised in 1 15-18; others include 
15-23, or even 15-30 (except 26, and the verses given to P), In 
30 the parts ascribed to E are 1-3a 6 817-204 22a8 236 26 28; 
in 3031, Ryg has made many additions or changes. 

2 See especially Holzinger, #z#d., §§ 13-17, 24.26; Kittel, 
Hist. 1, § e 

3 See, e.g., Gen. 48.4 4 See, ¢.g., Gen. 18. 
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less poetical, the impression which his story makes less 
vivid. Compared with the parallels in J, the patriarchal 
legends in E show the beginnings of theological reflec- 
tion. The consistent avoidance of the name Yahwé 
down to the moment of its revelation to Moses (Ex. 314) 
is evidence of this. The story of the offering of Isaac, 
teaching that God refuses human sacrifice, and accepts 
a ram instead of the firstborn, is also from E,! True 
theophanies, such as J describes, do not occur in E; if 
God appears to men, it is not in bodily reality, but in 
dreams; when he speaks to them, it is by a voice from 
heaven. The idealising of the patriarchs goes a step 
farther; Abraham, for example, is a prophet, whose 
intercession is effectual with God; a disposition to 
remove or mitigate offensive traits of the tradition is 
hardly to be ignored. There is also a touch of learning 
in E; he notes that the Syrian Laban spoke Aramaic 
(Jegar-sahadutha; but see GALEED, 1), and that the 
ancestors of Israel in their old home beyond the 
Euphrates were heathen; * especially in things 
Egyptian — topography, customs, nanies, etc., he 
brings out a good deal of knowledge. In this also E 
appears to be younger than J. 

The great mass of material common to J and E, and- 
the close resemblance, even in details, between the two 
versions of the patriarchal story, prove that they must 
have had a proximate common source, in which the 
traditions of the forefathers had been united, and to a 
certain degree fixed. 

In this common stock, from which both J and E are drawn, a 
fusion of the traditions of Israel and Judah had already been 
effected; traditions of the central sanctuaries — Bethel, Shechem 
Gilgal—stand side by side with those of Hebron and the remote; 
south— Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roiand of Mahanaim and 
Penuel E. of the Jordan.8 There can he no doubt that this 
fusion took place in Israel, rather than in Tudah;4 observe that 
—in J aswell as in E—Rachel is the beloved of Jacob, Leah the 
unloved wife who was foisted on him by deceit, that Joseph 
and Benjamin are his favourite sons 5 and that Joseph is the one 
character who is throughout above reproach, The variations 
which J and E present in the reproduction of this common tra- 
dition are in part attributable to the individuality of the authors, 
in part, as has been already intimated, to a somewhat different 
religjous point of view; in part, however, they reflect the 
particular interests of Israel and Judah. When we find, for 
example, in the story of Joseph and his brethren that in E 
Reuben is the good brother who tries to save Joseph'from them, 
and is afterwards their leader and spokesman, as it was his 
birthright to be, whilst in J this 7éZz is played by Judah, we can 
hardly fail to recognise in the latter a Judzan recension of a 
story which in its origin was certainly Ephraimite. 

Critics are agreed, without dissent,® that E was written 
in the northern kingdom. In regard to J there is not 

I the- same unanimity, some scholars 

6. Age of ad attributing it also to an Ephraimite 

and &r' yz.” author,’ whilst the majority believe it to 

be of Judzean origin. -The reasons for 
the former opinion, however, prove no more than that 
the common stock of Israelite tradition from which both 
J and E are drawn was collected and systematised 
at the Ephraimite sanctuaries (§ 5, end). On the 
other hand, we have already noted in the story of Joseph 
(§ 5, end) one decisive indication that J gives us a 
Judzean version of the history. This is confirmed by 
other evidence. The legends of Abraham and especially 
of Isaac—the heroes of the southern saga—are given 
much more fully in J than in E; and, what is more 
significant, the original locality of the story is preserved, 
whilst in E Abraham is removed from Hebron to Beer- 
sheba, a sanctuary much frequented by pilgrims from 
the northern kingdom. In other points also the greater 
interest of J in the situation in the south of Palestine is 


1 Not, however, from the oldest stratum. 

2 These passages, like 22, are believed by some critics to be 
secondary (Eg), ie 

3 The brother pairs, Isaac’and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, 
serhaps belonged originally to the southern and the northern 
radition respectively. The real relation of Jacob to Israel is 
not clear, see JACOB, § 6. 

4 We. Prol.(4) 323; Holz. Hind, 161, 

5 [See, however, Wi, GJ, ii] § See Holz. Ziad, §§ 20, 28, 61. 

7 Schr., Reuss; in a modified form also Kue. 
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manifest; note the genealogies of (Joktan) Keturah, 
Ishmael, Esau (all J ; see GENEALOGIES i., § 4); the 
large space given to the relations of Jacob and Esau ; 
local Judzean clan-legends such as Gen. 38; Kenite 
traditions in the primzeval history, etc. (see CAIN). 

There is no evidence of literary dependence on either 
side; what J and E have in common is drawn from the 
common stock of tradition. A comparison of the two 
such as we have made in § 5, especially in their religious 
standpoint, shows that J is the more primitive; E gives 
signs of more advanced historical and theological reflec- 
tion. Since we have no reason to think that the 
development of the southern kingdom was much behind 
that of Israel, we may safely infer that J is the older of 
the two sources.!_ Both were written at a time when 
the national spirit was unbroken, and when the ancient 
holy places which are the scenes of so much of the 
patriarchal history were in all their glory. Nor did the 
authors who tell with so much interest of the founding 
of the cultus at these sanctuaries dream that the worship 
which was offered to Yahwé there in their own day was 
not acceptable to him. They wrote, therefore, before 
the fall of the northern kingdom (734, 7218.c.}; and 
since even E is untouched by the teaching or the spirit 
o£ Hosea,? we must take our lower limit at least a 
generation earlier, say about 750 B.C. 


The rare historical allusions in Genesis do not enable us to 
determine the date of the two sources more exactly. Gen. 925 
presupposes the complete subjection of the Canaanites, the work 
of David and Solomon 5; 2729(J) refers to the conquest of Edom 
by David, and 40 to the re-establishment of its independence 
under Joram (died 842 Bc. ; 2 K. 82077); 3144 f. GJ and E) 
derives its significance from the conflicts between Israel and the 
Aramaeans of Damascus over the frontier in Gilead in the second 
half of the ninth century. The Egyptian names in the story of 
Joseph (EZ; ?Ez) in the judgment of competent Egyptologists 
point to the times of the twenty-sixth dynasty (7th cent. B.c.). 
To this century Gen. 22 also probably brings us. 

The allusions in the prophets of the eighth century, 
especially in Amos and Hosea, to the patriarchal stories 
are not of such a nature as to make it certain whether 
they are derived from J or E, or from some other source. 
On the whole, so far as the evidence in Genesis goes, 
we should be inclined to assign to E a date near the 
middle of the eighth century, while J may be put a half- 
century or more earlier. 

Additions have been made to both J and E by later hands. 
Thus, Gen. | 210-20, though exhibiting affinity to J, is manifestly 
a younger variant of the story 266-11 (J), and is violently 
intruded in its present connection. A number of other passages 
are regarded by most critics as secondary accretions to the 
original narrative of J;3 it is in some cases difficult to say 
whether they should be ascribed to Ryy or to previous editors af 
J: (On the strata of J in the primaeval history, see 5 7 below.) 

he secondary elements in E are in Genesis of less importance; 
one strand of 34 is by some thought to have this origin.4 

In uniting J and E, Rjg plainly desired to make the 
history as complete as possible, and took pains to omit 
no significant detail which he found in either narrative.® 
He adapted his method to the nature of the sources and 
their mutual relations ; sometimes transcribing almost 
unchanged long passages from one or the other, some- 
times so closely interweaving them as to baffle our 
analysis. In general he appears to reproduce the text 
of his authors faithfully, though not altogether so 
mechanically as Rp. His own additions are for the 
most part designed either to connect and harmonise the 
extracts from the sources or to emphasise the religious 
motives of the history. The language of these additions 
resembles that of J rather than of E; but in both thought 
and style there is a marked approximation to the 





1 This is of course not inconsistent with the fact that in many 
cases E has preserved a more primitive form of the tradition. 

2 Later additions to E CE), which in Genesis are not 
many, are here disregarded. 

3 Gen, 1314-17 18 17-19 226-334 89 (Kue., Co.) Kuenen thinks 
that. such passages belong te the Judaan recension of J; the 
original work (J,} was Ephraimite, 

4Co, ZATIWV 111 Cor) 

5 On the work of Ryg see Kue. Hex. § 13, 0. 29; Holz. Lind. 
$ 6r, 
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Deuteronomic school. There is no doubt that the 
wuthor was a Judzean, and that his history was composed 
n the seventh century. In Genesis there is nothing to 
ndicate whether he wrote before or after the reforms of 
-he year 621. Nor are there in this book more than 
sporadic traces of a Deuteronomistic redaction. 
We have seen that E first appears in the story of 
Abraham (Gen.20-22; perhaps in 151-5); if this source 
. also included a history of the beginnings 
Jin the oF mankind t of it has b 
‘Primeval Of Mankind, no part of i as been 
Histo preserved.? In the primaeval history 
Gen, ae 1 the subtraction of P leaves a narrative 
save“*" which has the general characteristics of J. 
Closer examination shows, however, that this narrative 
S not consistent throughout. It was long ago observed 
that by the side of the Yahwistic version of the deluge- 
myth there are passages which know nothing of the 
great flood, and by all their implications exclude such a 
catastrophe. This is conspicuously the case with the 
iccount of the origin of civilisation among the posterity 
of Cain (417-24); further, in 920-27 111-9 (seeCaINITES, 
§2; DELUGE, § 14). Nor, if we remove the story of 
the flood and what else is obviously connected with it, 
does the remainder appear to be homogeneous; chap. 
41-16, for example, is in striking conflict with 417-22 (see 
CAIN). The conviction has thus forced itself upon 
critics that J in Gen. 1-11 is not a unit; and much 
labour and ingenuity have been expended in efforts to 
solve the difficult problems which the chapters present. 
The simplest hypothesis is that the original primaeval history 
of J, which embraced 2 46-3 412@ 166-24 61-4 9 20-27 111-9, was 
uupplemented by another writer who introduced the Babylonian 
deluge-myth 5a Sethite genealogy (now supplanted by P’s) of 
which only 425 4 529 remain (see SETHITES); and an ethno- 
graphical table in the form of a genealogy of which parts are 
preserved in chap. 10 : chap. 42@* 3-16a, though also secondary, 
is of different origin and was probably inserted by an earlier 
hand.4 A methodical and acute attempt to explain the 
phenomena by the hypothesis of composition has been made by 
Budde, who supposes that two distinct, though not independ- 
ent, Yahwistic versions of the primaeval history were combined 
by, a third hand. The older of these (Jj), the ancient Hebrew 
primzeval history, comprised substantially the same parts of 
Gen. 1-11 that are ascribed by Kuenen to the original text of 
J. A later writer (Jo) enlarged this to a primaeval history of 
mankind by taking"up the Babylonian mythical cycle trans- 
formed in the spirit of a lofty monotheism. This writer incor- 
porated in his work as much of J as he was able to adapt to his 
other material and to his religious standpoint ; producing thus, 
not an enlarged edition of Jy hut a counterpart designed to 
supersede it. A subsequent editor (Jg) united Jy and Jo, 
harmonising them as well as he was able. It was in this com- 
posite form that the Yahwistic narrative in Gen. 1-11lay before 
the author of the Hexateuch(Rp) and was by him combined 


with the primreval history of P.6 

Two chapters in Genesis have been thought to be 
derived from special sources. (a)Gen.14 narrates the 
campaign of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
“and his allies or vassals in Palestine, 
eae th Abraham's pursuit of them, deliverance of 

en, 14-29. Lot, recovery of the spoil of Sodom, and 
meeting with Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest of 
El-‘ely6n. 

Opinions differ widely about the historical value of this 
chapter, some critics regarding it as a factitious legend, without 
any discoverable basis of fact, whilst others take it for a substan- 
tially trustworthy record of that remote age. This much 
controverted question is discussed in the article CHEDORLAOMER 3 
here we must confine ourselves to the literary problem. It is 
now generally recognised that in its present form the story 





8. Special 


cannot be derived from any one of the chief sources of the 


1 For the literature see 59. 

2 Among the Greeks Zoilus wrote a history from the theogony 
to the death of Philip (his own time), while Ephorus began his 
history with the migration of the Heracleidz, 

8 For a synopsis of various theories see Holzinger, Eid, 


19. 

4 Thus Kue. Hex. § 13, n. 26; similarly We. CH) 7-14. 

5 Ureesch. 4550 

6 Budde endearours to define minutely the work of these 
successive redactors and to restore the primitive text of Jy. 
For a synopsis of his argument and results, see Holzinger. In 
accordance with his theory of the relation of thesources, Dillmann 
ascribes the flood stratum in Gen 1-11to J ; the passages which 
conflict with this part of the narrative were found by J in one of 
his sources (presumably E) and recast by him. 
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Pentateuch. Dillmann and Kittel (cp Ewald) endeavour to 
show that the late author (R or Rp) found the substance of the 
story in E, which in turn drew the facts from an older special 
source, presumably a Canaanite account of the Elamite invasion. 
The point of view and interest of the story are, however, dis- 
tinctly Israelite throughout ,: there is no trace of a different 
representation 5 the supposed foreign original can hardly have 
furnished more than the mere setting — Dillmann himself admits 
that it may only have narrated the successful participation of 
the Hebrews in the war against the Eastern Kings— and for this 
it is unnecessary to assume a special source. Nor is the 
hypothesis that E furnished the basis of the present text much 
better supported. 

The impression which the contents and style of the 
chapter make as a whole is of affinity with P and the 
midrashic elements in Chronicles rather than with the 
older Israelite historians. 

(8) Gen. 491-272 is a poem, in which the dying 
patriarch Jacob delineates the character and forecasts 
the future af his twelve sons. Praises for some and 
prophecies of power and prosperity are mingled with 
severe censure of others and unfavourable predictions, 
so that Testament of Jacob would be a more suitable 
name for the poem than Blessing. The predictions 
reflect historical events long subsequent to the supposed 
time of their utterance — the settlement of the tribes in 
Palestine, the decadence of Reuben, the breaking up of 
Simeon and Levi, the rise of Judah to preeminence. 
Nothing in the poem points to a date earlier than the 
establishment of the Davidic kingdom. 

The blessing of Joseph is thought by many critics to contain 
allusions to the northern kingdom (264), and to the Syrian wars 
of the ninth century (23,4), to which a reference is also found in 
19 (Gad) 34 the interpretation of these verses is, however, con- 
troverted. Reminiscences of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) are 
unmistakable in 1373 on the otherhand the blessing of Moses 
(Dt. 33) is plainly dependent upon Gen. 49.5 

Some scholars question whether the historical back- 
ground is the same throughout ; the chapter seems to 
them rather a collection of sayings of diverse-origin and 
age, from the period of the Judges to that of the Syrian 
wars, to which only a unity of redaction belongs.® 
The poem as a whole makes, however, the impression 
of a work of one conception, though it is not free from 
glosses and perhaps longer interpolations.‘ 

The pre-eminence given to Judah leaves no doubt 
that the author was of that tribe ; the historical allusions 
which can be most certainly traced (in 4 to Gen. 3522 in 
5-7 to Gen. 34) are to the Judzean Tradition (J). It is, 
therefore, generally, and with all probability, inferred 
that tile Testament of Jacob .was incorporated in J. 

1. Commentaries.—v, Tohlen, '353; Fr. Tuch, ’38; @} (by 
Arnold and Merx),'713 Fr. Delitzsch, 4}, '5z, 6) (Veuer Com- 

. mentar 2b, &. Cen), 87, WT 2 vols., ‘BB, Bo; 

9, Literature. M. Kalisch, London, *58; A. Knobel, ‘52; 

(6), A, Dillmann, ’92; J. P. Lange, ’64; (i, 
“99, ET._ For the older commentaries see Ditlmann, Genesis(®), 
xx; E. Reuss, La Atle; Pt. 8, '79; Das_A7T 8, ’93; EB. I. 
Browne, ‘7x ear Comm.); R. Payne Smith, '82 (Bllicott’s 
Camm,); Strack, in AGA, ’92-'93. 7 

2. Critical,—(For the history of criticism see HExXATEUCH, 
x7). Hupfeld, ive Quetlen der Gen, 53; HK. Bihmer, Das 
eoste Buch der Thora, “62; Th. Nalid. Unterswch., 6g; Kau. 
u, Socin, re tren, wert dusserer Unterscheidunag der Quetlety, 
’B8; (%, ’91; B. W. Bacon, ‘ Pentateuchal Analysis,’ //eéraica, 
4216-243 5 7-173 The Genesis of Gen., '92 (with an introduction 
on the method of criticism); W, E. Addis, (he Documents of the 
Hexateuch, 2 vols., '93, ‘ey E, J. Fripp, Te Composition af 
the Rook of Ger., ‘925 . Westphal, Les Sources de Penta- 
teugue, 2 vols., ‘88, ‘91; Piepenbring, ‘Le livre de la Genése,’ 
Rev. de [Histoire des Religions, 211-62 ('90); C. J. Ball, 
Genests, '96 (SBOT; the analysis indicated by colours); J. 
Halévy, Recherches Bibliques, 1 (Gen. 1-25), '95, against recent 

1 See CHEDORLAOMER and related articles. . 

2 See Diestel, Der Segen Jacobs, '53; J.P. N, Land, Dés- 
putatio de carutine Jacobi, ’58,; C. Kohler, Der Segen Jacob, 
mit Bertichsichtigung des Midrasck, ‘6% Doorninck, De 
Zegen van Jakob, °83; C. J. Ball, PSBA 1764-191 (95), 
Zimmern, ‘Dex Jakobssegen und der Tierkreis,” ZA 7161 7 
(92); Cheyne, The Blessings on Asher, Naphtali, and Joseph,’ 
PSBA, June 799. Older literature in Di. Ge. (6) 456. 

3 In this respect it differs from the Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33. 

4 We.. Kue., St. 

5 See DEVTERONOMY, § 25,4 

6 Renan, Land, Kuenen. 

7 Verse 10 is particularly suspected; and 263 may he. 
(ZATW 11262 % ['91]) regards 244-26 as a later addition. 
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criticism; The Hexateuch, edited by J. E. Carpenter and G. 
Harford-Battersby,tgoo. _Themost exhaustive recent discussion 
of the analysis of Genesis is that carried on in Hedbraica by 
Professor W. R. Harper (518-73 243-291 G 1-48) and Professor 
W.H. Green (75. 5137-189 6109-138 161-211 71-38) 5 see also 
W. H. Green, The Unity of Genesis, '95. G. F. M. 


GENN-EUS (rennaioy [V]), 2 Macc. 122 RV, AV 
GENNEUS (g.z). 


GENNESAR ({[7d tSwp roi] yervnoap [A], 1 Macc. 
1167) and Gennesaret (yevynoaper ; but D, It. (Vg.), 
Pesh., Syr. Cur. and Lewis, yevvnoap), a name of the 
Sea of Galilee, derived from a district, also called Gen- 
nesaret, on the W. side of the sea, towards its N. end : 
Mt. 1434 and Mk. 653, ‘they came to the land, unto 
Gennesaret’ (drt rhy yf els y. [WH]); Lk. 51, ‘he 
was standing by the lake of Gennesaret’ (rapa ri 
Alurny y.). The best form is Gennesar, the "p713 
(101273) of the Talmud and the Targums, the yeryvoap 
of Josephus (y. Niuvy or 4 yevvnoapiris), Talmud 
and Targums identify Gennesaret with the Chinnereth 
of the OT—#.e,, the name belongs primarily to a city 
supposed by the Jews to have lain on the W. shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. 

Thus, Chinnereth,’ said R. Johanan (Meg. 6a), ‘is Gene 
nesarat. Why? Because its fruits are as sweet as the artichoke 
(832°23).’ According to R. Berachya, however (Ber. rab. 98), 
Gennesar was so called because it had princely gardens (°33 
ow).1 Though Dillmann accepts the old Jewish identification, 
it is difficultto see the critical grounds for this. The very old 
name Chinnereth cannot be corrupted? from the recent name 
Gennesar, nor can Gennesar have arisen out of Chinnereth. 
It is probable, however, that Chinnereth was on the Sea of 
Galilee, and not impossible that Chorazin is a popular distor- 
tion of the old name Chinnereth (transposition of letters, and 
e for ¢#). Chinnereth (misvocalized?) may be connected with 
Ass. kavdinu, (1) ‘ vine,’ (2) ‘wine’;3 Gennesar is most probably 
from 73, ‘garden’ or ‘plantation,’ and 903 ‘Galilee’4 (or a 
district of Galilee), a collateral form of which name (sy3 or py) 
is implied in the use of Nazoreean (vagwpatos) for Galilean in 
Mt. 223, and in the phrase the [Ne]sarite Bethlehem,’ (end pea 
mis) in contradistinction to ‘Bethlehem of Judah’ (see 
NAZARETH, and cp JOSEPH iii., $8). 

The classical passage on the favd of Gennesaret is 
Jos. BJiit. 108.5 The length of the district is estimated 
at 30 stadia, its breadth at 20. ‘It is marvellous in 
beauty. The hardy walnut-tree grows there, but none 
the less the palm, which flourishes in hot climes, and 
close to it fig and olive trees. An ambition of nature, 
one might call it. Of the most princely fruits — grapes 
and figs—it gives an unbroken supply for ten months 
together, as well as other kinds. In addition to this 
excellent temperature, it is watered by a most fertilizing 
spring called xapapvaovs (Capernaum).’ The Talmud 
is equally enthusiastic (see Neub. Géogr. 45). 

It is no doubt the plain of el-Ghuwer (thelittle Ghér), 
which stretches, ‘in the form of an irregular paral- 
lelogram, verging almost to a crescent,’ from the cliffs 
at ‘Ain et-Tin (‘fountain of the fig tree’) to the hill 
behind Mejdel, on the S., a space measuring 3 m. 
by 14 m._It is shut in by rugged hills, except on the 
N. and NW., where there is a steep descent from the 
hill-country of Naphtali, and from the plains of Lower 
Galilee, respectively. Its soil is a rich, basaltic loam, 
but cultivated only in patches. The rest is covered 
with thickets of nebk trees, oleanders, dwarf palms; and 
gigantic thistles and brambles. The melons and cu- 
cumbers grown on the plain are the best and earliest 
in Palestine. This is of course due to the great depres- 
sion of the plain. 

The principal spring is the ‘Ain el-Mudauwera (‘round 


1 Similarly M. Schultze (Gramm. der aram, Mutterspr. 
Jesu, 45, ‘gardens of a princess ’). 

2 Cp Keim, Jesus of Nazara, ET, 2363 ; Porter in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia. 

3 Cp Jos. B/ iii, 108, quoted in next paragraph. 

4 Buhl (Geogr, 113), after We. 7/G0), 220. n. 3 (who, how- 
ever, following Jerome, makes 8} ‘valley’ the first part of the 
name). 


5 Cp GASm. HG 446. 6 Rob. BX 3277. 
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fountain ’), whichis 25 minutes NW. of el-Mejdel. The 
basin, enclosed by a round wall, and alive with small 
fish, is concealed by thickets; but the water wells out in 
a fullstream. The spring which excites the enthusiasm 
of Josephus is no doubt the ‘Ain et-Tabiga. 

The Greek name mentioned in the texts of the Pilgrims was 
Heptapégon ; there are in fact seven springs, mostly hot, which 
to-day supply motive power to a mill. An aqueduct hewn in 
the rock brought the water southward to the plain. This is 
one reason why Tell Him can hardly be the ancient Capernaum. 
Josephus (see above) is positive as to the name, and there was 
certainly no provision for guiding the water towards Tell Ham. 
‘Ain et-Tin, near which is Khan Minyeh (the most probable site 
for CAPERNAUM), is distinguished for the sweetness of its water, 
which bursts forth impetuously and hurries to the lake. Close 
at hand are other springs; hence, in Burckhardt’s time, the 
pastures of Minyeh were proverbial for their richness. The 
largest volume of water, however is that supplied by the Wady 
er-Rabadiyeh, which is scattered ‘over the plain in all direc- 
tions by small canals and watercourses (Rob. BR 3285). On 
the sites of biblical localities, and on the gospel references, see 
GALILEE, SEA OF. TK.C 


GENNEUS RV Gennaus (renna loy[V]-Neoy[A]; 
in Syr. +339), apparently the father of APoLLonius, 5 (2 Macc. 
122), who is thus distinguished from the other two men of that 
name mentioned in 2 Macc. 35 421. 


GENTILES. The Hebrew term Géyém (D'3)—i.e., 
‘nations ’—is specially used for the aggregate of non- 
Israelite nations (Neh.58), as opposed to and con- 
trasted with Israel, socially, racially, politically (Ps.2:), 
and religiously (Ps. 13515). As connoting this contrast, 

‘éyim is translated in AV often, and in RV 
1. Terms. she frequently (see Preface), * Gentiles’ or 
‘heathen’ (in@ commonly é6vy, in Vg. gentes), whilst 
py, ‘am (used of Israel—e.g., Ex. 1513 Is.426 Di}, is 


rendered ‘people’ Aads, populus. In Rom.297., AV 
inconsistently renders €\Ayv ‘ Gentile,’ thus effacing the 
later antithesis between Jew and Greek (see HELLENISM, 

2). 

In the Apocrypha and NT the same distinction is preserved 
side by side with the new one just referred to. In Lk. 232 0m 
and Aads gov topana are contrasted. 

From another point of view the contrast between Israelites 

and non-Israelites is expressed by the term Dyin, reset, 
‘wicked’ =D, gayi ‘nations’ (¢.g., Ps.9¥ [6], Other 
eneral terms used synonymously with géyz% are > py 
amutint, Lev. 2024 26 Ps. 3310, and often 5 ppp *wanmine, 
Ps. 11723 oon, Z’ummint, Ps.21. All these terms=seofées, 
Also ox, ’@?Adm, ‘man,’ Jer. 8220 Zech. 91, and gx, 
b’ne’adhame, ‘ sons of men,’ Ps. 532[3] (Smend, 4 T Rel..gesch. 
380) ; wiry, "éno8, ‘man, Ps, 561[2] (We., in Smend, 3). 
Similarly, in NT, xécmog is used of the world, excluding and 
opposed to the Church. 

The individual foreigner is 33, no#kri, EV ‘stranger,’ 
‘foreigner’; 4gyv93, o’'xe nakhdr, RV ‘strangers’; +}, 2a7, EV 
‘stranger’; or, if he becomes a resident alien, 43, gér, EV 
‘stranger,’ ‘sojourner’s 4piin, ta%a5h, EV ‘stranges, “sajuuner.’ 
In the later books of OT (2 Ch. 3025 5 Bertholet, Stedlung dsr, 


178) and in later Heh., ‘3, gér, ‘Proselyte.’ Cp STRANGER, 
ROSELYTE. 


During its nomad life, Israel was scarcely a well- 
defined whole, clearly marked off from all non-Israelite 
2. Israel before peoples; its constituent elements were 

the Conquest still somewhat variable. Some of the 

of C tribes or clans which afterwards con- 
stituted Israel may have been, at times, 
connected with non-Israelites as closely as with Israel, if 
not moreclosely. Israel, at this stage, figuresas aloosely 
connected group of tribes or clans, similar in character 
to the other groups which made up the wandering 
population of the Arabian and Syrian deserts. Genesis 
(J, followed later by P) suggests that the first stage of 
the religious differentiation of Israel is the consciousness 
on the part of these Arab and Syrian nomads of a 
religious and ethical status distinct from that of the 
more civilised Chaldzeans. In response to a divine call 
Abraham and Lot migrate westward. 

In our present text only P narrates the migration of Terah 
and therefore of Nahor the ancestor of Laban, hut that of Nahor 
seems implied in J, Gen. 24; cp E, 3153 ‘the God of Abraham 
and the God of Nahor.’ This group,-Abraham, Lot, Nahor, 


4 Cp H. von Soden, Reisebriefe, 5160 (‘98). 
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stands for Israel, the Ishmaelite, Keturaite and other Arabs 
(Gen. 2220-24), Ammon, Moab and Edom, dnd Aran. So, in 
Gen. 926 Yahwb is the God of Shem. Also Lot—z.e., Moab and 
Ammon—is the subject of Yahwb‘s special care; Ishmael and 
Edom are blessed of Yahwi:, and Laban speaks of Jacob as 
‘Blessed of Yahwi:,’ Gen. 2431. 

As these ideas of tribal kinship are not likely to have 
arisen after the settlement in Palestine, we may prob- 
ably regard them as handed down by tradition from 
the nomad period. Thus apparently the Israelite 
tribes in their nomad state regarded themselves as part 
of a complex of tribes of a similar religious status, in a 
measure superior to or, at any rate, distinct from that 
of other peoples. At the same time each tribe and 
group of tribes would have its own sacra, whose 
sanctity, however, could not differ in kind from those of 
other tribes. Thus, on the one hand, the idea of the 
goyim or non-Israelite peoples as contrasted in religious 
status with Israel was for the present impossible — (a) 
because Israel was not yet a nation clearly marked off* 
from kindred clans, (b)because Israel was unconscious 
of any difference in kind between its own and other 
religions. On the other hand, the elements of the dis- 
tinction between Israel and the géyim were present— 
(a) in the special relation of Israel and its kindred 
tribes to YahwB, and (b)in the possession by each tribe 
or group of tribes of its own special sacra. 

The settlement in Canaan and the stirring incidents 
that preceded it, united Israel by a common history, cut 
off the nation from the nomad tribes, 
and fixed and defined not only its 
heti national scope, constitution, and life, 
Pre-prophewle b 14 also its special relation to YahwB. 

period, The necessarv wars of the early period. 
and especially the strong united monarchy of Saul, 
David, and Solomon contributed to strengthen the new- 
born self-consciousness of Israel. The settlement in 
Canaan, however, as has been shown elsewhere, also 
brought into play an exactly opposite tendency (see 
ISRAEL, § 8 7., GOVERNMENT, § 11.7). 


In the early periods of the settlement in Canaan, Israel had 
no sense of any marked contrast, religious or otherwise, between 
itself and the Canaanites, so that down to the appearance of 
Elijah it shows little trace of any religious particularism. _ It is 
true, it made special claims for its national God, but only in the 
same sense as the neighbouring peoples. It does not seem to 
have risen to theconsciousnessthat Yahwbwas absolutely unique, 
and had universal and exclusive claims to obedience. Other 
gods also are thought of as real, with legitimate claims over 
their own peoples. An exile from the land of Yahwi: must serve 
other gods (x 96 19). Probably Am.? 17 Hos. 93% represent 
traditional ideas in’speaking of foreign lands as unclean—s.e., 
not admitting of the worship of Yahwb. Chemosh is able to 
bestow an inheritance on the Ammonites (Judg. 1124 5 Smend, 


x11). 

The attitude of Israel towards foreigners is largely 
conditioned by the chronic hostility common to half- 
civilised nations in primitive times. War is sacred, 
and YahwB the national champion; hence the enemies 
of Israel are also the enemies of YahwB, and their de- 
struction (seeBAN, § 2/.) is a religious act well-pleasing 
to him. On the other hand, hospitality to strangers 
is a sacred duty, and the resident alien (13} is carefully 


protected and provided for. Moreover, Israel had 
friends and allies as well as enemies. The patriarchal 
narratives of JE were doubtless current during this 
period. The close kinship claimed with Moab, Edom, 
Ammon, Aram, and the Arabs suggests friendship and 
even a certain community of religious feeling between 
Israel and many of its neighbours (see above); compare 
the alliances with Tyre and Hamath. Moreover, accord- 
ing to J, the human race is of one divinely-created stock 
descended through Noah from Adam. Neither the 
character of Israel itself nor its relations to its neigh-. 
bours suggest that the term foreigner connoted any 
religious ideas peculiar to Israel. On the other hand, 
the population of the Hebrew state was very hetero- 
geneous. In addition to the surviving Canaanites, ac- 
cording to Ex. 1238 Nu. 114 (JE), Israel included foreign 
elements before the settlement; and the many refer- 
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ences to resident aliens (qy3) suggest that there were 


in Israel considerable numbers of other foreigners.! 
As has been well pointed out, the religious status 
of foreigners in Israel did not differ essentially from 
their status elsewhere. The relations of Israel to resi- 
dent aliens are political and social rather than spiritual.? 
This does not of course apply to the permanent non- 
Israelite population, Canaanites, etc. As we have seen, 
the interaction of religious influences between the latter 
and Israel is a most important feature in the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew attitude towards non-Israelites and 
their religion. During this period the tendency was 
towards assimilation and syncretism. 

In tracing the development of the doctrine of the 
goyim, it is convenient to treat the prophets and Judaism 

as two consecutive stages ; but no 
The Prophets, hard and fast chronological line can 
be drawn between them : they overlap for a considerable 
period. It is not merely that there were germs of 
Judaism in the prophets, and that the writings, and, 
in some measure, the ideas and spirit of the prophets 
survived even to the Christian era; the great move- 
ment which began with Amos and Hosea continued at 
least till 2 Isaiah ; whilst Judaism begins formally in 
Deuteronomy, and Ezekiel belongs far more to the 
Judaistic than to the prophetic stage of Jewish theology. 

i. Particularism. —Jewish particularism had its root 
in the reaction against the syncretistic tendencies of the 
previous period. Elijah, Elisha. and their successors 
felt that Baal-worship, or any confusion of Yahwi: with 
Baal or Moloch, or any assimilation of his worship to 
theirs, corrupted the national life and dissolved that 
close union of Yahwb with Israel which was essential 
to the very existence of the nation. The struggle was 
continued, in varying forms, till the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D. In a measure the prophets started from 
the conception of national gods to whom the nation 
should be loyal (Jer. 211)—2.g., Israel to Yahwb ; but 
their application of the principle was novel. National 
gods expected a profusion of sacrifices from their 
peoples; but if they were duly honoured they did not 
grudge any tribute offered by their worshippers to other 
gods. The prophets and JE, however, claimed for 
Yahwb Israel’s exclusive homage (Ex. 203). 

This protest against Yahwé heingconfounded or associated with 
‘other gods’ involved an assertion of his unique character and 
authority. When the prophetic revelation declared the absolute 
morality of Yahwk, it implied alike his uniqueness (Kayser- 
Marti, OT Theol. 142) and his supremacy. ‘ Other gods,” who 
neither professed morality themselves nor exacted it from their 
worshippers, were obviously inferior and abominable (MAIYIR 5 
Dt. 7 257 2715 Is. 4419). Yahwe‘s supremacy over the nations 
is implied in the prophetic oracles concerning foreign nations, 
in his use of Assyria and Chaldeea as instruments to chastise 
Israel, and this uniqueness and supremacy are most fully stated 
in 2 Isaiah 5 cp also the use of the general term Elohim for the 
God of Israel in E. While stress is chiefly laid on the incom- 
parable superiority of Yahwé the necessary deductions as to 
‘other gods’ are drawn with ’increasing clearness. A certain 
reality 1s still ascribed to them, and their worship by other nations 
seems regarded as legitimate; Dt. 419 has been interpreted to 
mean that Yahwé assigned the host of heaven asobjectsofworship 


toal] thenationsunder the whole heaven(cp Jer. 211), and, accord- 
ing to Smend (182, 206), Jer. 28 23 13 Is. 8022 317 recognise 


a certain reality in heathen gods. Still, they are pidrby, ‘no. 
gods’ (Is. 28 etc. Hab. 218 Ezek. 8013), piiby x, ‘not gods' 


(Jer. 211) 5 in Dt. 726 their images are banned (077) ;so int K. 
18 Yahwk is shown to he ‘the God’ (anbxz) by the discomfiture 
of Baal (cp 2 K. 515 1915-18 Is. 41234). In Is. 449-20 and 
the dependent passage, Jer. 101-9 (post-exilic addition), the 
foreign gods are identified with their idols and overwhelmed 
with contempt as stocks and stones. In Ezek. 3013 the ‘no- 
gods’ are to perish; cp the Aramaic gloss, Jer. 1011. 

This exaltation of Yahwé, in all its varying aspects, 
established a religious contrast between Israel and other 
nations. (a)Baal-worship and the corruptions of the 
high places had arisen from intercourse with foreigners, 


1 The gérim, however, are sometimes Israelites, living in a 
strange clan or tribe, Cp JEREMIAH ii, 
2 Bertholet, 76, slightly paraphrased. 
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hence the religious polemic tended to social separatism.. 
(4) The inferiority of foreign gods implied the religious. 
inferiority of foreigners. (¢} The foreign invaders did 
not recognise that they were instruments of Yahwi: ; 
they went beyond their commission in oppressing Israel, 
and did not acknowledge Yahwé’s supremacy. Hence 
they excited the righteous indignation of their victims; 
they set themselves in opposition to Yahwé, and géyim 
came to represent a world at enmity with him, and 
therefore doomed to destruction (Jer. 102s ; Schultz, 
OT Theol. 23738, ET). (d)The exaltation of Yahwe, 
the God of Israel (Dt. passim), implied the exaltation 
of Israel. Israel is the wife of Yahwi: (Hos. 2 3 Jer. 22 
Ezek. 16 Is. 545 7), united with him by a special 
covenant (Hos.218 [20] Jer. 1lzo, etc.). Judah (and 
especially Jerusalem) is exalted as the special dwelling 
of Yahwi:: Am. lz Mic. 41-3=Is, 22-4 (the authorship 
and date af these passages is matter of controversy). 

The growing tendency to particularism is clear in the 
literature. The prophets consistently denounce foreign 
alliances. : 


E, in the relations of Abraham ‘the Prophet’ to Abimelech, 
Gen. 20 2122-3r, foreshadows the spiritual pre-eminence of 
Israel (Bertholet, 84), According to Smend Geos) the concep- 
tion of the anti-religious character of the Gentiles is first found 
in Hos. 8ro 92:, Dt. 71-6 displays fierce hostility to the 
Canaanites of Western Palestine, probably as types of foreign 
races. All intermarriage with them is forbidden. In Dt. 23 
3[4] the Ammonites and Moahites are excluded from the con- 
gregation of Israel to the tenth generation. Soin Hah. 1413 


Israel is righteous (?°7%) and the Chaldeans wicked (vw). 
Lam. 110 says of the géyz#e who sackqd Jerusalem whom thou 
didst forbid to enter thy congregation. 

ii, Universalism, — Nevertheless,the prophetic exalta- 
tion of Yahwb tended not only to particularism but also 
to universalism. It was, indeed, natural that the suprem- 
acy of Yahwé over the nations should be thought of 
as manifesting itself in their chastisement; thus many 
of the oracles of the nations seem to contemplate their 
utter ruin, especially Jer. 2515-33 4628, Naturally, too, 
in Is. 60, etc., Israel shares YahwB‘s political supremacy. 
Still, as time went on, it was obvious that although 
many calamities befell the géyém, and great empires 
like Assyria disappeared, yet the gciyim as a whole 
remained. The fact that their extinction was not,. at 
any rate, the immediate purpose of Yahwb is recognised 
and explained in two ways : (2) Some passages speak 
of the restoration or renewed prosperity of at least a 
remnant of certain nations—e.g., Jer. 46 26 (E ypt) 
48 471 (Moab) 496’ (Ammon) 49392 (Elam) Ezek. bg 
13 #1 (Egypt). (6) Other passages contemplate a 
double judgment of the géyzm, one in the immediate 
future from which they may recover, and another later, 
which will involve their complete and final overthrow. 
In Ezek. 88 f,, after the overthrow of Chaldeea, which 
was to be the prelude to the restoration of the Jews, 
Gog and Magog are induced to attack Judah that they 
may be totally destroyed (cp Is. 2422 6618 f£ Zeph. 3 
8 f#; Smend, 381 7). Again, however much Israel 
might be interested in its own political supremacy, 
politics were closely connected with religion. Thus 
YahwB‘s supremacy implied religious claims upon the 
géyim, his supremacy was not complete unless they 
acknowledged and obeyed him; but he was the God 
of Israel, and such obedience implied the religious 
supremacy of Israel. 

So in Is. 22-42= Mic. 41-3 all nations are to come to Zion to 
learn the true religion ;in Is. 1918-252 Egypt and Assyria are to 
be united with Israel as Yahwé’s people; in Is. 2317.42 the 
merchandise of Tyre is to he consecrated to Yahwk (interpreta- 
tion doubtful); in Jer. 1214 7% the neighboursof Israel are to he 
restored if they will learn the ways of Yahweé (cp 317 42 16 
19). These ideas of the comprehension of géyix amongst the 
worshippers of Yahwk, and of the mission of Israel to reveal 
him, reach their climax in the passages in which 2 Isaiah sets 
forth the servant of Yahwé—#.e., Israel—as ‘a light to the Gen- 








1 According to Kau., Co., Jer. 4626 496.39 are by Jeremiah, 
but 48 47is a gloss (not in @), Alll these passages are somewhat 
doubtful. Cp Jeremiah ii, 

2 Date and authorship doubtful. 
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tiles’ and ‘my salvation unto the ends of the earth’ (496; cp 
514). Soin 425 Yahwb’s care is for all mankind, in 4522 Yahwé 
appeals to all the ends of the earth to turn to him, in 4454514 7% 

J. the restoration of Israel leads the gayi to recognise 

Yate as the one God; cp 1 K. 8 41-43. 

Similarly, Dt. shows a kindly feeling towards some of the 
kindred nations 5in 2 1-13 it was Yahwb who gave Esau and Moah 
their inheritance, and the children of Esau are the brethren of 
Israel ; in 237[8] Edomites and Egyptians are commended to 
the kindly consideration of Israel. Yahwé is not wholly taken 
up with Israel, he cares in like manner for Philistines and 
Syrians (Am.97). Nebuchadrezzar is his servant (Jer. 259) 
and Cyrus his anointed (Is. 451). 

Moreover Dt. extends to the resident alien a share in the 
religious duties and privileges of the Israelite (16 10-17; parti- 
cipation_in feasts). The provision of sabbath rest for the gé- 
in Ex. 2010 23x2 is often regarded as due to Ry (Bertholet, 
102). 

Whenever OT consciously deals with the doctrine of 
man it recognises a religious relation of man as man 
with Yahwk; hence the goyim are the objects of the 
justice of Yahwh and may perish under his chastisements, 
but they may also honour and obey him and receive his 
favours. 

We have seen that the prophetic revelation, in exalt- 
ing YahwB above other gods, initiated two apparently 

Fs contrary tendencies towards (i.) Jewish 

5. Judaism. particularism, (ii.) universalism in re- 

ligion; with a tendency to identify the gérim more 

closely with Israel. We have now to trace the further 
development of these tendencies. 

It should he noted, however, first of all, that the prophetic 
exaltation of Yahwé by no means developed, as we might have 
expected it to do, into an abstract monotheism. It is not 
upon the imaginary character of other gods that Judaism dwells, 
but upon their subordination to the only God worthy of the name 
(Ps. 1831[32]). The constant reference to the sacred objects 
of heathenism as ‘abominations,’ ‘filth, etc., suggests of itself 


that a kind of reality, a kind of sanctity (Ap) attaches to them 
(Smend, 206, n, 1); they continue to belong to the class of 
superhuman beings, either as angels oras demons. This, how- 
ever, does but intensify the earnestness of Jewish opposition to 
heathenism. Hence the old question as to the position of 
the gérim came to be viewed in anew light. If the Jews were 
to be absolutely separate from the gayz, they had to decide 
whether to exclude the gér# altogether or to include them in 
Israel. They adopted the latter course. The gérisz, who had 
shared the captivity, shared also the antagonism of the Jews 
to the Chaldeans; the differences between Jews and gérim 
were forgotten in the infinitely greater differences between both 
and their oppressors (Bertholet, ro). Thus, for Ezek. 4722 
and P (Ex. 1249, etc.), the religious status of the  gerint is prac- 
tically identical with that of the Jews. Two important non- 
Israelite bodies were at last formally incorporated into the 
Jewish community by being genealogically connected with 
Israelite tribes, the Kenites with Judah, 1 Ch. 255 413, the 
temple-servants with the Levites, 1 Ch. 631-48 [16-23] 914-34. 
See Kenire, NerHinim. 

i. Jewish particularism.—The shame and misery of 
the exile and of much of the post-exilic period fostered 
and deepened Jewish hatred of foreigners. Their con- 
sciousness of spiritual pre-eminence prompted them to 
claim political distinction. Yahwk gives Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Seba as a ransom for Israel (Is. 433). They were 
constantly exasperated by the contrast between their 
claims and their achievements. The old prophetic con- 
demnation of Israel as corrupt, and the consequent 
sentence of ruin, lay in the background. The psalter 
—which, at any rate in its present form, mainly ex- 
presses the sentiments of post-exilic Judaism — dwells 
with much iteration on the contrast between Israel, 
sinful indeed, but yet the righteous people of YahwB, 
and the géyim, who are wicked (nye) and Gods 
enemies (Ps.82[3} 682 74 4-23 833[4] 895r[s2]). Israel 
still looked for deliverance through the ruin of the géyém 
(Hag. 221f. Zech. 118-21 [21-4] 14 Dan. 121 Ps. 2; 
cp ARMAGEDDON, Rev. 1612-16 1911-21). The in- 
tensity of Jewish feeling towards foreigners is specially 
shown by Pss. 7 35 69 109 and the Book of Esther. 
Moreover, the legislation from Dt., through Ezek., the 
Law of Holiness, and the various Priestly Laws, to the 
Mishna and the Talmud, all tended to make the Jews 
arace apart. Not only were foreigners excluded from 
the temple and intermarriage with them strictly for- 
bidden, but the manifold regulations as to ceremonial 
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cleanness produced mutual dislike and contempt be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. They prevented any mitigation 
of race antipathy by social intercourse; and made every 
distinction between Jew and Gentile a mark of religious 
superiority, a token that Israel is é@dos (EV ‘holy’; see 
CLEAN, § 1), as becomes the people of YahwB. 

Even the two rites of the eucharist and baptism have been 
most fruitful sources of bitterness and schism in Christendom. 
The countless rites of Judaism worked similar results still more 
effectually. Theological contrasts intensified the mutual aliena- 
tion. Prophets might see mankind at the feet of the God of 
Israel 5 but there were no signs of any realisation of such visions. 
Meanwhile these same prophets had put an end to the old indiffer- 
ence to and tolerance of the worship of other gods by foreigners. 
The fierce and scornful denunciation of these gods obviously 
involved the condemnation of their worshippers (Is. 4124 449 
479 52111; Smend, 371). As far as foreigners understood the 
Jewish faith, this assumption of superiority would be intensely 
irritating, scorn would beget scorn, and mutual alienation and 
hostility would rapidly increase. 

Thus the Exile would naturally incline loyal and 
zealous Jews to particularism ; and exiles who returned 
with Ezra and Nehemiah or at an earlier period would 
be specially loyal and zealous. Palestine, as they 
found it on their return, was wholly at variance with all 
their religious ideals. Indeed the very existence of 
revealed religion was in jeopardy. The population left 
behind in Palestine after Samaria and Jerusalem had 
fallen was probably as heterogeneous in race as that of 
the old Hebrew states. Samaria, moreover, had been 
partially repeopled by foreigners who, in a fashion, 
worshipped Yahwh and became amalgamated with the 
remnant of the Israelites, thus introducing a new link 
between Israel and the géyim. During the Exile rela- 
tions were established between these Samaritans, the 
remnant of the Jews, and the neighbouring tribes. Thus 
the Jews in post-exilic Palestine tended to become 
a mixed community, with an eclectic faith, in 
which Yahwh, though the highest in rank, would have. 
been indistinguishable in character from the foreign gods. 
The Jews, indeed, would have been a mere section of a 
loose aggregate of peoples in Palestine (Ezra41f.). In 
spite of Ezra 43, ‘We have nothing in common, that ye 
should join us in building a temple for our God,” in 
which Zerubbabel repudiates all connection with the 
Samaritans, it is clear that both among the nobles 
and among the people Ezra found many Jews who lived 
in the closest intercourse with their Samaritan and 
Gentile neighbours. Theconnection had been cemented 
by frequent intermarriage. Ezra and Nehemiah speci- 
ally attacked this latter practice, and after a long and 
desperate struggle succeeded in dissolving many, if not 
all, of these alliances, and in rendering such marriages 
illegal in the future (Ezra9/. Neh. 103013, see Bzrai. 

57). Thus they prevented the Jews from being merged 
in the neighbouring tribes, and made them a people by 
themselves, cut off from the géyzm as bya physical barrier. 
By the establishment of a Samaritan religious community, 
with a temple of its own, Nehemiah’s enemies confessed 
themselves defeated. They no longer hoped to force 
themselves into the temple at Jerusalem and the Jewish 
fellowship. _Henceforward the orthodox doctrine re- 
specting the géyim was that of P ; they were unclean 
persons, whose presence would pollute the sacred land, 
people, and temple, and who were therefore to be kept 
aloof from these as much as possible. Ezra 621 speaks 
of those who ‘separated themselves from the unclean- 
ness of the géytm of the country.’ Ps denunciations of 
the abominations (ndyim) of the Canaanites and of all 


association with them are a standard to determine the 
behaviour of the Jews towards other foreigners (Lev. 
1824-30 2023 Nu. 3350-56; cp Is. 358 521Ps. 1016 7855 
791). 


iit, Universalism in Religion. —The tendency to 


1 In view of Kosters’ theory of the post-exilic period, it has 
been doubted whether these words are correctly ascribed to 
Zeruhhahel (Bertholet, 125); but at any rate it seems certain 
that they were the watchword of a Judaistic party before the 
advent of Ezra. 
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particularism, however, did not extinguish the uni- 
versalist aspect of the prophetic teaching; partly no 
doubt because the writings of the prophets were read 
and their authority acknowledged. The actual political 
opponents of Ezra and Nehemiah seem to have been 
worldly and half-heathen ; yet earnest, spiritual men, 
who may have given a general support to the reforms, 
protested against pushing particularism to extremes; 
Ruth (on the date see RUTH, BOOK OF) favours mixed 
marriages, and Jonah is a strong protest against hatred 
towards the goyim. 

Other universalist passsages were probably written without 
any thought of their relation to current particularism; they were 
ideal rather than practical. The catholic spirit of the prophets, 
which (as we have seen, § 4 ii.) especially manifests itself in 
2 Isaiah, reappears in Is.1919-25 (on the date, see ISAIAH ii, 
§ 9 [ro]), Zech. 1416 etc. This tendency shows itself even in 
the strictly Judaistic literature. P (Gen. 191-7) recogiiises the 
divine origin and sanctity of man as man; Zech, 211 [15] 97 
Mal, 111 Tob. 1311 speak of many nations submitting them- 
selves to God. Moreover the form of the Wisdom literature 
is cosmopolitan: the contrast is not between Jew and Gentile, 
‘but between wise and foolish. 

Finally, particularism and universalism blended in 
proselytising. Mankind might all enjoy the divine 
favour, and yet this favour might still be strictly limited 
to Jews, by the simple condition that mankind must 
become Jews, must receive circumcision, the physical 
token of Judaism, and adopt its social and religious 
customs. Even in this attempted combination the old 
antagonism broke out afresh. The school of Hillél (cp 
Mt. 2315) were zealous in proselytising and sought to 
‘make admission to Judaism easy; the school of Sham- 
mai were strongly opposed to proselytes ; and relics of 
‘the conflict are still to be read in the Talmud (Bertholet 
319 f-}. On the other hand, Jewish particularism was 
constantly endangered by the influence of HELLENISM 
(qg.v.) and by political relations with foreign powers. 

The Jews plays and offered sacrifices for their suzerains (Jer. 
'297 Ezra 69 f. 715-23 1 Macc. 733 Bar. 111 Jos. B/ii. 17 2) and 
for friendly nations (1 Macc. 12 11: Spartans); Pss. 45 and 72 have 
been supposed to be written in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


'The Maccabees and the Herods had very close and often very 
friendly relations with foreign powers, Greek, Roman, Arab, 
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Syrian, and Parthian. These relations often led foreigners to 
adopt Judaism and circumcision ; but they also exercised a 
strong influence upon the Jews. The DISPERSION (g.v.) of the 
Jews had a similar twofold effect. 

Thus from B,C. zoo we constantly meet with a strong 
Hellenising party in Palestine, and a similar tendency 
asserted itself elsewhere. It was checked in Palestine 
by the success of the Maccabzean revolt and the zeal of 
the Pharisees. Christianity, by drawing to itself the 
universalist elements, secured the victory over particular- 
ism in Judaism. Judaistic Christians, indeed, attempted 
to secure that Gentiles should not be admitted to the 
Church, unless they became Jews; but Paul finally 
delivered Christianity from Jewish exclusiveness by en- 
forcing the principle that in Christ ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek.' Here we touch the fringe of a new and great 
subject —HELLENISM (g.v.). Cp GALATIANS, § 12 f. 

Oehler, OT" Theol. (ET), 1168-242 2398-405; Schultz, OT 
Theol, (ET) 2373-3823 Smend, AT Rel.-gesch. 111-119, 130-139 

: 147-150, 348-423; Kayser, A T Theal(®) (ed. 

6. Literature. Marti) and (3) (called Gesch. d. israel. Rei.), 

§§ 23, 35, 45; Di. A T Theol. 15-52, 354-402 ; 

Cheyne, OPs, 291-297, 305-3073 cp 1187. 131, 145 J. 169 7 5 

Benzinger, HA, and Nowack, HA, s.v. ‘Heiden’; ‘Bertholet, 

Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (6). 
W. H. B. 


GENUBATH (3533 rannBaé [BAL]), son of 
Hadad the Edomite (1 K. llso. The text is in much 
disorder (see HADAD i., 3; MIZRAIM, § 24). We 
shall best restore v, 19 f. as follows, assuming that Hadad 
had fled to Mizrim (the N. Arabian Musri), the king 
of which land, or of the larger realm to which it 
belonged, was called Pir'u—'And he gave him as a 
wife the sister of his (own) wife, and she bore him 
midst of Pir'u's house. And Genubath'was in the house 
of Pir'u in the midst of Pir'u's sons.' Probably Genu- 
bath, like his father, became a fierce enemy of Israel. 
His name (Gunubath?) may mean ‘foreigner’; cp Ar. 
januba, ‘peregrinus fuit’ (cp, however, NAMES, §§ 63, 
78). Speculations based on Egyptian se 10372 7-} 
are misplaced. See /QF 11551 fi. ('99). T. K. c. 
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MAPS 1 


Geographical horizon of Israel at various 
periods (after col. 1696). 


The object of this article is not to discuss the identi- 
fication of places. That can in general be done better 
under the several place-names,? and is here a means, 
not anend. The object is to investigate the nature of 
the geographical conceptions of the Hebrews and the 
extent of their geographical information. The last three 
centuries (ZOoB, C.-100 A. D.) of the period covered by the 
scheme of this Lxcyclopedia are treated more briefly, 
because, as the Hebrews became more and more a part 
of the Hellenistic or the Roman world, they came to 
share more and more fully the general geographical 


1 The outline maps (after col. 1696) are tentative and suggestive 
merely. Nothing is indicated as known at any period for which 
there does not appear to be documentary evidence; on the 
other hand, the argument from silence is not to be pressed with 
reference to details, and the actual line dividing the known from 
the unknown must have been vague and fluctuating. The 
maps are intended only as hints to aid the reader in forming 
some general idea of the expansion of Israel's horizon. 

2 On the further question of the correctness of the traditional 
reading of some place-names, see NAMES, § 88. 
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Map no. 1. Pre-monarchic. 
Map no. 2, In roth cent. 


Map of the world according 


Map no. 3. In 8th cent. 
to Straho (col. 1691). 


Map no. 4. In sth cent. 


ideas and information of a world that lies beyond the 
immediate scope of the work; see Strabo's map (below, 
col. 1691). 
Among the ancient Hebrews there is little evidence of 
interest in geography as a scientific study. Their view 
1 of the earth as a whole seems to have been 
- Early for the most part unreflecting and dependent 
notions. 


phenomena. 

Chief among these were the apparent rising and setting 
of the heavenly bodies (especially the sun), and the 
horizon-line enclosing the visible earth. 

The sun ‘goes out' (xy?, Judg. 531 Gen, 19 23 [J} Is.18 103 
xi is sun-rise, Ps. 197 [6]) in the morning, and at night 'goes 
in’ (x94, Gen. 1512 17{]J] 2812 [E], and often; x19 is sun-sei, 
Ps. 10419= H7es#, Dt. 1130Jos. 14). Reflection upon this appears 
in the very late passage Eccles. 1 5. 

The earth is a stationary mass; its trembling is a sign 
of supernatural power (Judg.54 Is. 21921). 

That its surface is relatively flat and circumscribed, seems to 
follow from the expression (poetical and comparatively late; but 
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this may only arise from the fragmentary character of our 
sources) YIN ‘DDN; ends of the earth’ (Dt. 33171 S.210 Mic. 
54[3} Jer. 1619 Ps, 48; cp WIND), as well as from the story 
of the flood (Gen. 7.4). 

In the earliest times the question of support for this 
earth, felt to be solid and firm, was not raised. 

There was water_beneath it (Ex. 204 [E], Gen. 49 25 [older 

min J, whence Dt. 3313 5 see Dr. adfoc.]; cp Gen, 711 [P); 

ut notuntil Ps, 242 (probal PO, Ba. Che. OPs, 

236) does the conception of Yahwb‘s founding the karth upon 

the seasappear. Thismay be none more than poetic imagery, 

and the same remark will apply to the thought of its resting on 

pillars (poet. and late; z S.28 Ps. 1045 Job 384 Is. 48 13, etc.). 

A stillbolder conception is that of Job 267 : ‘Whohangeth [the] 
earth upon nothingness’ (7ip+$3 3 Che, gran). 

The rising and setting of the heavenly bodies gave 

A the Hebrews, like other peoples, the 

2, Cardinal standard of direction. They took their 

Points. °° see aces 
stand facing the sunrise. 

What we call the East they called the Front (op, Gen. 28 
128[J], and often) or place of dawning (mip; avarody}), So our 
West was for them the Behind (Winx, Is. 912 [11], cp Zech. 148 
Joel 220), hut usually (from their situation in Palestine) the 
direction of the sea (0°, Gen. 128 13 14 28 14[J], and often). The 
North they called the Left (xy, Gen. 1415 Job 23 9 Josh. 
1926) but usually the Hidden, or Dark (j\»s)—probably (if this 
he the true interpretation}! because in N. latitudes the N. is 
farthest from the course of the sun. The South was the Right 
(yD, 18.2324 1]J), ete. 372, Zech. 66914 Job 3926 Ex. 2618 
{P]; chiefly in P, Ezek., and late poet.), but also (most prob- 
ably) the Shzrdng (B17; also poet. and late ; Dt. 33 23 Job 37 17 
Eccles. 16 113, and often Ezek. [v. BDB 204 aJ]), and also 
the Dry, Barren (33), Gen. 129 [J], and often, see Di. on Gen. 
129; 3333 is, however, usually a specific name—the South 


Country, the southern part of Indah and _theadjoining region to 
the south). Cp NeGEB, EartH (FOUR QUARTERS OF). 


How far. did the knowledge of the Hebrews extend in 
these several directions? The extreme limits, as far as 
3. Extent of a canonical Boeke testify — and their 
known world. ‘" ormation was doubtless often frag- 
mentary and vague—were these: On 
the E. to Media, Elam, Persia, with an allusion to India 
(yni1; see INDIA) in Esth. 11 89} (OPHIR and SINIM are 
doubtful); onthe N. to arange of (peoples and) countries 
extending from Northern Armenia (Magog, Ashkenaz, 
Ararat, Togarmah) across Asia Minor (Gomer, Tubal, 
Meshek) ; on the W., past Cyprus (Kittim), Ionia 
(Javan), Crete (Kaphtor), Carthage (or Sicily [Elisha]), 
to Tartessus (Tarshish) in Spain; on the S. to Ethiopia 
(Cush), and Southern Arabia (Sheba, Hadramaut). 

It is possible that Hebrew knowledge extended still 
farther; the Greek historians learned of regions farther 
N. (Thracians, Kimmerians, Herod. 411 ., Strabo, vii. 
22, Frag.47)}; the Phcenicians, if the Greeks can be 
believed, sailed farther W. and NW., and, commis- 
sioned by the Egyptians, circumnavigated Africa (on the 
same authority, Herod. 442; it was under Necho, 610- 
594B.c, 5 cpE. Meyer, GA I. § 411; Wiedemann, 4G 
627; Junker, Umschiffung Afrikas durch die Phénizier, 
1863); the Assyrians pushed farther to the NE. Some- 
thing of this knowledge may have come to the Hebrews 
in Palestine, and doubtless did to the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, before our last canonical OT book was written. 
Here, however, we can only conjecture. We are with- 
out definite testimony. 

Within these limits certain great physical features 
are noted, such as seas and rivers, and (less 
often) mountain ranges and deserts. 

j. Of seas the Mediterranean naturally takes the first 
place; it is the sea. 

on, ‘¢he sea’ (Nu.1329 [El, and very often in all periods 


4, Seas. 


[see h? = West,above]); so also plur, O%), Judg. 517 and (prob.) 
Dan. 1145 (Meinh., Bev.) ; more a ‘the great sea of the sun- 
set,’ Josh. 14 234 ([both D] j so in Assyrian “atu rabity sa 
sulutu samsi, Schr. Nanen der Meere,171 J), and simplv ‘ the 
great sea’ (Nu. 346 4 Josh. 151247 [all P or R]; cp Josh. 91 





1 Barth conjectures a mlanonep with Ar. saé@=east wind, 
the meaning having become changed. Thisseemsvery doubtful, 
but cp EARTH [FOUR QUARTERS], § 1. 
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Ezek. 47101519 f, 4528); “great and wide-stretching sea’ (Ps. 
10425) is rathér a description than a name; also ‘the hinder 
(or western) sea,’ Dt. 1124 342 (perhaps with pedantic explicit- 
ness) Zech. 148 Joel 220 (in these by contrast with the ‘front 
[or eastern] sea’). 

Particular parts of the Mediterranean were known as 
‘the sea of the Philistines’ (Ex. 2331 [E])and ‘ the 
sea of Joppa’ (2 Ch. 216 [15] Ezra 37). 

ii, The RED SEA[g.v. ]is yam Saph (mov), referring 
usually to the western arm between Sinai and Egypt 
(Ex. 10r9 [J] 1318 [E] and often). 

* Sea of Siph’ also may be simply ‘ ¢#¢ sea,’ when the reference 
is clear from the context (Ex. 143626 [E], and often); also ‘sea 
of Egypt’ Is. 1115). In 1 K.926 *10°n' denotes the gulf of 
“Akaba; cp the parallel expression ‘Eloth on the shore of the 
sea in the land of Edom’ (2 Ch. 817). 

iii, Of local importance and often mentioned is the 
* Salt Sea'—7.e,, the Dead Sea. ; 

nbon Dt (Gen. 143 Josh. 3 16 [JE], etc.), called also‘sea of 
the ‘Arabah’ (sanya no), Josh. 316 Dt. 317 2 K. 1425, etc.; 
‘the front (=eastern) sea,’ "3)1p7 os, Ezek. 4718 Zech. 148 
Joel 220 (see hinder sea, above, 5 2, begin.); and simply o 
(Is. 168 Jer. 4832). 

iv. More rarely we hear of the ‘Sea of Chinncreth’ 
or ‘ of Chinnérdth’ (== Lake Gennesaret, Sea of Gallee), 
nya oO, Nu. 3411 Josh. 1327 [both P), and nmap o:, Josh. 
123[D] ; simply p», Dt. 33 23 (see CHINNERETH, GENNESAR). 

These seas are thus known under slightly varying 
names in all OT times. 

The OT knows nothing of the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, and nothing of the smaller but nearer lakes of 
Van and Urumiyeh. Its acquaintance with Magog and 
the early history of Gomer, as well as with NE. Assyria 
and E. Armenia, is therefore imperfect, or else its 
interest in these great sheets of water is not sufficient 
to secure mention of them. It is possible that the 
Persian Gulf is to be recognised in the phrase ‘desert 
of the Sea’ (or-279), Is. 211 (so Di.; but the text is. 
doubtful ; see Che. SBOT). 

The phrase ‘from sea to sea‘ occurs three or four times (D1: 
ory, Am. 812 Zech. 9 10 Ps. 728; cp 0" 0 Mic. 712) marking 
the limits of the region from which the Jewish exiles will return 
(in Mic. 712 read “from-sea to sea’), and of the dominion of the 
(es future king of Israel (Zech. 910 Ps. 728). In Am. 812 

iowever, if the passage be genuine, the two seas intended will 
be the Dead Seaand the Mediterranean. It is true this seems. 
an improbable designation of the boundaries of the northern 
kingdom. Hence (and for other reasons; see Amos, § 14) Am. 
811,74 may be a later insertion. 

The general term sea (or seas), aS a comprehensive- 
name for the watery portion of the earth‘s surface, is. 
a late idea. The contrasted idea is that of dry land, 
which, in the cosmogony of P, is thought of as having 
emerged to view by the process of collecting within 
certain limits the waters that originally covered the 
entire earth (see Gen. lo fi ax f Job 38816 Ps. 6935 
899 10467 Prov. 829 Eccles. 17, etc.). 

Rivers played an important part in the 
story of OT times. 

Of foreign rivers the most important are the Euphrates 
and the Nile. 

i. The Euphrates is often simply ‘ the river.’ 

np, Euphrates (Gen. 214 [J]), MIB75) (Gen. 1518 [J] Dt. 17 
1134 Josh. 1 4[D), etc.), ‘the River,’ wan (Gen, 3lar Ex. 233r 
Nu. 22s Josh. ore wf lana 28.1016 Is, 720 1 K. 424{5 4} 
141g Jer. 218, etc.) ; less often, redundantly, ‘ the river, the river 
Euphrates’ (Dt. 1124), and‘ the great river, the river Euphrates’ 
(Gen. 1518 Dt.17 Josh. 14); it 1s called p» because of its Vast- 
ness and might Cet. 5136 [Graf, not Gie.], and according to Del, 
also Is. 214). 

The people believed that across the Euphrates lay 
their early home (Josh. 242f. 14 f. [E]). On the 
question Of the earliest historical seats of the Israelites, 
see ISRAEL, § 1 7; ExoOpDUS i., § 17; HEBREW, § 1. 
ARAM-NAHARAIM (Gen. 2410, etc. [J]) contains cer- 
tainly a reference to the Euphrates; it became the 
ideal boundary of their land on the NE. (Gen. 15:18. 
(JE] Dt. 17 1124 Josh. 14 [all D]}, a boundary which, 
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according to Israel’s tradition, Solomon for a time 
realised (1K. 4ar [5u 424 dds [54]}; not only did the 
crossing of it make an epoch in the individual life 
(Jacob, Gen. 3121 [E]), but the Euphrates formed also 
a real boundary between the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kingdoms and the territory to the W. Just as, on the 
one hand, we find Assyrian kings noting with care the 
fact of a passage of the Euphrates (see,e.g., COT on 
1K. 20r) as a departure from their own soil, so on 
the other, the challenging Egyptian army under Necho 
went thither against Assyria {2 K. 2829), and of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s conquest it is said that ‘the king of Baby. 
lon had taken, from the ‘river of Egypt’ [see EGYPT, 
RIVER OF] unto the River Euphrates, all that pertained 
to the king of Egypt’ (2 K. 247); and so we have the 
promise of the return of scattered Hebrews from Egypt 
even to the River’ (Mic. 712). The Euphrates became 
in poetical usage one of the boundaries of the known 
world, in the phrase ‘from the River unto the ends of 
the earth’ (Ps. 728=Zech. 9x0). 

ii, THE NILE is known as 5x, x3, a word of Egyp- 
tian origin meaning stream (see EGYPT, § 6), but usually 
employed in the OT with the art. as a proper name. 

So in Gen. 4114318 Ex.122 Am. 88, and often; in Am. 88 
95 it occurs also as gyn aN (Nile), stream of Egypt, and in 
Is. 195 Nah. 38 bis even as 9»; cp Is. 271 and gy», Ezek. 322, 

Although the Nile was historically less important (to 
the Hebrews) than the Euphrates, the references to it 
show a more intimate and particular acquaintance. 

It was bordered by reeds or sedge (78, Gen. 412 18 [see 


Fae, 2]; mp, Ex.235 [see Flac, 1; cp 32 [see Reep, 11 
and mp, Is. 196) and by meadows (niny, Is. 197 [see REED, 21); 
it was divided into arms, branches, or canals, 0" ke (Is. 
7 18), Bs) “ik? (Is. 196, * Nile-streams of Egypt’ (cp SuHiH0R 
oF Ecypy), it was used for bathing (Ex.2§): its water, for 
drinking (Ex. 71821 24); it had fish (Ex.7 2x Is, 193 cp Ezek, 
294), and noes (Ex. 8 3{7 28} 89xx[57])—all in JE passages of 
Hex, ; it had its periods of rising and falling (Am. 88 9g) ; it 
occasioned abundant crops—hence the phrase ‘the seed of 
Shihor, the harvest of the Nile’ (Is. 233, but on the text see 
SBOT ‘¥saiah’); the drying up of the Nile was therefore the 


worst calamity for Egypt, Is.19 5 7% (093, ‘river,’ is applied to 
the Nile only in Is. 195). On the ‘rivers of Cush’ (Is, 18 1 Zeph. 
310) see CusH, § 1. 

iii, The Tigris (HIDDEKEL), being mentioned in 
only two books, can be treated more briefly. 

Gen. 214 [J] mentions the Tigris as one of the Eden 
rivers. The description (which is probably later than 
the mention of the name) is as follows : * This is the 
one that flows in front of Assyria.” Dan. 104 is the 
only other passage which refers by name to the Tigris ; 
it is noteworthy that the Tigris is here styled ‘ the great 
river’ (elsewhere the Euphrates); in Dan. 125 is, 6f2 
it is called nik'—another indubitable sign of late date. 


This scanty reference to SOimportant a stream cannot 
fail to surprise us. Even more strange is it, however, 
that the nearer river Orontes is entirely ignored. Nor 
do we hear the names of Araxes and Kyros; the Oxus 
and the Indus are as little known as the Ganges, the 
Danube, or the Tiber. The most easterly stream men- 
tioned is the Elamite river ULAI (g.v.), and that not 
until the second century B.C. (Dan. 82). 

iv. Within a narrower area the water-courses or 
‘wadys’ ($nj= Ital. fumara) attracted attention, being 
especially characteristic of Canaan and the adjacent 
territory, and conditioning its development. As the 
Euphrates was the ideal limit of Israelitish domain on 
the NE., so aravine (and its stream) served the same 
purpose on the SW. This is the Wady el-‘Arish, the 
natural frontier of Palestine towards Egypt (see EGYPT, 
ii.), described by Esarhaddon (Del. Par. 311) as ‘the 
wady of Egypt where there was no river.’ 

The term xagal mat Musur (wady of Egypt’) exactly 
represents py 2 E i S| is 
fal ae Doe ara Gan IGE, The aie & 
treated elsewhere (EGYPT, RIVER oF); but the present writer 
may express his opinion that 4; is an error of the text (observe 
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"112 almost immediately afterwards) for bas, True, @ has arb 
rod motoou for the usual xeucéppou, or, as in Josh. 154, +&pay- 
yos ; but it has rorajo% also ini K. 865, 

Few but the most familiar mountains or mountain 
ranges are brought before us. Outside of Palestine 
the most famous mountain is that con- 
6 nected by tradition with Moses (see 
SINAI), NE. from which lay Mount SErR (strictly, the 
mountain region of Seir). See also HOR, PISGAH, 
ARARAT, § 3, That Mt. Taurus should be ignored is 
surprising, for this was the barrier between Syria and 
Asia Minor. Nor is anything said of Mt. Zagros, NW. 
of Media; or of the Elamitic and Susian mountains. 
The Caucasus would be beyond the Israelitish horizon. 

Of deserts (4g79) as an important feature of the earth’s 


Mountains. 


surface the Hebrews were well aware 
(see DESERT). 

i, There were among them (see ExoDUus i., Saf 

early recollections of the sparsely populated region— 
offering pasturage yet often desolate and wild, and not 
the natural home of a settled people — stretching from 
their own southern border farther southward to Elath 
and to Sinai, forming the western boundary of Edom, 
and extending SW. to the confines of Egypt. This is 
the ‘wilderness’ or desert referred to in Gen. 146, with 
which compare Gen. 2laz (E, ‘Ishmael dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran‘), Nu. 1216 (E,a station in the 
wanderings), 1012 (P, distingnished from, and bordering 
on, the ‘wilderness of Sinai’), 133 (whence explorers 
were sent out), 26 (bothP; the addition of Kadesh 
in Z. 26 seems to be from R). It was, according to 
the representation of P and D, in the desert of Paran 
that Israel spent most of the forty years of its wan- 
dering (see WANDERINGS). It is called ‘the desert 
of Edom (ow "270) in2 K. 38. Abutting on the desert 


7. Deserts. 


of Paran (7x3) on the N. seems to have been ‘the desert 
. 


of Beer-sheba’ (Gen. 2114 [E]). In P the more com- 
prehensive name of the desert N. of Paran was the 
‘desert of Sin’ (js7a7D see ZIN); it was the southern 
limit of the land explored by the spies (Nu.1821, cp 
843), and in it lay Kadesh (201 27 14 ds, 3336 Dt. 3251; 
see on the other hand Nu. 1826, above). 8S, of the 
desert of Paran lay the desert of Sinai (see above), 
mentioned by name in Ex. 191. Lev. 738 Nu. 1119 and 
eight times more in P, commanded by the Sinai group 
of mountains; NW. of that, toward Egypt, lay the 
desert of Sin (not sin), pomay, Ex. 161 (between 
Elim and Sinai) 171 Nu. 8313 7 (all P). The portion 
of the desert immediately bordering on Egypt is in the 
older tradition connected with Shur (Ex. 1522 [JE]), and 
in the later with that of Etham (Nu. 338; cp Ex. 1320, 
both P). Nearly the same seems to be meant by ‘ the 
wilderness of the Red Sea’ (Ex.18:8 [E]) and ‘the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea’ (Dt. 140 21). 
The simple term ‘the wilderness’ is applied, now to 
the whole ‘desert of the wandering‘ (Ex. 2331 [E], 
etc.), now to a particular part (eg., Ex. 162 f. and 
often), subject to the ordinary principles of clearness. 

ii, Of the great Arabian Desert we hear comparatively 
little, and that little relates to its western edge. ‘The 
desert which is before Moab, on the sunrise side,’ it is 
called in Nu. 21 rz [JE]. 

In Judg. 1122 the wilderness (42594) is the (eastern) limit of 
Israelitish territory E. of the Jordan; ‘like a steppe-dweller 
(7293) in the desert,’ Jer 32, isasimileof lying in wait; Jer. 26 24 
speaks of ‘all the kings of Arabia, and all the kingsof the border 
tribes that dwell in the desert’ (Gie., Co. emend text by excision ; 
cp&; but the reference to the desert remains). From the desert 
comes the east wind (Hos. 1315 Jer. 411, cp Job1x9). The 
*Sabsans of Ezek. 2342 must, however, be given up, and per- 
haps the whole reference in that verse to the wilderness’ or 
‘desert’ (which without the Sabeans loses its value for our 
present purpose). Some familiarity with this desert is indicated 
also by the allusion to the ostriches in Lam. 43 Job 3913, 

The ‘wilderness of Damascus,’ 1 K. 191s is the upper part 


of the same desert (if text and transl. are’right; see Kincs, 
Boox or, § 8; HazagLt)—ze., the Syrian Desert. This is 
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denoted also by the descriptive phrase ‘(Tadmor) in the wilder- 
ness‘ (2 Ch. 84), after tick 1K. 91g Kr. has been shaped, 
the original Tamar (gw) of 1K, 91g does not allow such an 
ihference. The verses just cited (it maybe observed in passing) 
show that cities might flourish in the midst of “desert'—see also 
the other late passages, Josh. 1561 208 (all P) 1 Ch. 678 [63], 
not to mention Is.421z. (On smaller deserts in the W. Jordan 
terlitory cp PALESTINE. ) 

Even this imperfect survey shows that the Hebrews 
had no great interest in geography as such. The various 
characteristics of the earths surface were 
not noticed or thought of by them except 
as they came into some direct relation with 
their own life. The poetic imagination no doubt often 
laid hold of natural phenomena, and has Jeft us some 
vivid pictures. From the nature of the case, however, 
these are general, not specific. The spirit of exact 
scientific observation does not appear. Such reports 
as may have reached Israel of the nature of the coun- 
tries in which the more distant nations dwelt seem to 
have made little impression. Outside of their own 
experience they were more concerned with persons and 
peoples than with soil and mountain-peak and stream, 
with desert and sea. 

Among the first countries with which we should 
expect to find the Hebrews making (or renewing) 

9. E " acquaintance would be Egypt and Ethiopia. 

+ HBYPt. The latter country (the African Cush) seems 

to have come within their ken inthe eighth century 


8. Foreign 
countries. 
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knowledge of the country E. of the Euphrates from- 
fragmentary tradition to definite acquaintance, 

Direct contact with Babylonia began after the fall of 
the N. kingdom with the famous embassy of MERODACH- 
BALADAN to Hezekiah. Contact with Assyria naturally 
began earlier. In the historical books the name appears 
first in 2 K. 18xg 29, which tells that Tiglath-pileser 
([II.), = Pul, devastated (B.c. 734) the same northern 
districts that Benhadad had ravaged 475 years earlier 
(jon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh [of Naphtali]) 
and Gilead as well (cp his own record, COT ad loc.) . 
but Israel had already learned to know Assyria in the 
previous century under AHAB and JeHu (gg.v.). Amos 
does not name it (but see Amos, col. 149, foot); 
yet he certainly refers to it (614), and the expectation of 
the coming of the Assyrians underlies his book. Hosea 
names it often (513 7xx 89 93.106 L521 12s [2] 
143[4]). It is even possible that Shalmaneser IV. 
(2 K. 173) is referred to in Hos. 1014 as Shalman (see 
BETH-ARBEL). We find Assyria in Micah (55[4]/, 
cp 7x2), and abundantly in Isaiah (728 201 etc.). 
Nahum’s prophecy is devoted to an announcement of 
its overthrow (cp Zeph. 213); 2 K.17:-6 gives the 
account of Samaria’s fall before it, and the deportation 
of the inhabitants to various places in the Assyrian 
empire. 

It need hardly be said that the Hebrews, so far as 

‘ we know, made no at- 


















































tempt to construct a map 





















































































































































of the world. 
11a. No Ifthey had done 
maps. so, it would 


doubtless have appeared 
to us grotesque enough. 
Even the comparatively 
sober geographical data 
of Eratosthenes (3rd cent. 
B.C. and Strabo (near the 
beginning of the Christian 
era; see the accompany- 
ing reproduction), who 
combined all the infor- 




















mation they, could pro- 












































cure, with painful labor- 





















































lousness, yield’ maps 












































(Am. 97, and especially Is. 1814 Zeph. 3101 Is. 203-5 
[but cp IsAtAH, BOOK OF, § 9, beg.] 2 K. 199), when 
the 25th — Ethiopian — dynastywas making itself felt in 
Palestine, An increased familiarity with Egypt is also 
attested by the writings of the prophets. 


Isaiah (304) refers to Zoan and Hangs, Hosea (9 63 cp Jer. 
216 etc.) to Moph or Noph—z.e., Memphis—and Nahum (38), 
with great particularity, to the Egyptian Thebes (No-Amon, 
le. Ass. WVz-7, cp Egypt ## ‘city,’ Steindorff BAS 1 596.7; 
or later references to No = No-Amon, see Jer. 4625, 
Ezek. 3014-16). Such remoter neighbours of Egypt as Put 


(O15; seeon Gen. 106 below, § 22) also, and Lubim(n°215 Libyans 
—if it he not the same as Tehabim rprandy Gen. 1013 [seebelow, 
§ x5[4] occur for the first time in Nah. @9). 

It was, singularly enough, the Babylonian conquest 
of Judah that made many Judzeans better acquainted 
10. Babylonia Nea Egypt. The fear eased hy: the 

and Assyria. murder of GEDALIAH led a large 
remnant of the people to flee into 

Egypt (Jer. 4117 f 431-7), and then began the familiarity 
with Egyptian cities exhibited by Ezekiel. Of course, this 
was but a small part of the geographical debt which the 
Hebrews owed to the Babylonians and (we may now 
add) the Assyrians. Contact with these nations did 
more than anything else to change their geographical 


1 These words at least in this disputed verse may be original. 
2 In Nu.121 28.1821 /, etc., it is only a question of isolated 
individuals(see Cusu, 23 Cusut, 3). 
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Strabo’s Map of the World. After C. Miller. 





quite recognisable, it is 
true, but much distorted. 
Hebrew cartographers of 
the seventh or the fifth century B.C. would have pro- 
duced much more astonishing maps, we may be sure, 
Attempts have been made to construct maps of the 
world as known to the Hebrews, or at least of the 
central portion of it, on the basis of the description of 
Eden and its rivers in Gen. 2.4 These attempts are 
interesting in a high degree; but the data are not 
sufficient in amount orin certainty to make them secure. 
The utmost we can say is that one or two af them are 
quite possible. At best they can claim to give only the 
view of one writer, at a single period. 

The four maps given here (after col. 1696) have a much more 
modest aim. They are meant simply to indicate theactual regions 
on the earth‘s surface as now known, which were embraced by 
Hebrew knowledge at different periods, For purposes of com- 
parison, al least, the semayperhaps be quite as usefulas anattempt 
to construct such as the Hebrews themselves would have drawn. 

Little interest as the Hebrews had in geography in 
the abstract, they could not remain impervious to the 

. influences which were enlarging their 

Bae cacmad knowledge of the world, nor wholly 
oe Lists. escape the impulse to systematize that 
knowledge. The most convincing evidence of this 
appears in the lists which tabulate it in some detail. 
These lists were arranged on a genealogical scheme, 
representing assumed racial connection, or contiguity or 


1 See especially Haupt SOT, ‘ Isa.’ note on 181; PAOS, 
Mar. '94,p. ciii,; Uber Land u. Meer, 1894-8, no. 15 (withmap). 
CpalsoWMM Asien w. Europa, 252 f. 
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historical association (see Di. Gex, 168); see GENE- 
ALOGIES i, § 1/4 They were compiled by the same 
hands that undertook the story of the national life. 

_ The motives underlying the lists can be only conjectured. An 
interest in geography pure and simple was hardly one of these 
motives, although the geographical order is here and there dis- 
cerniblein the arrangement of names. The names are usually 
those of peoples, and it would be more exact to call the lists eth- 
nographical. They appear to represent the circle of peoples 
(arranged with some regard to locality) which at the time fixed 
the attention of the authors. Their purpose is not the same as 
that of the Assyrian catalogues of tributaries, or the more formal 
pied lists of foreign cities and tribes. In those we have 
chiefly the parade of conquest: The Hebrew lists show a much 
more impersonal, or at least more dispassionate, interest. They 
include pocpes with whom the Hebrews had _ no practical con- 
cern, and their own conquerors are named with perfect calmness. 
All indications point to an intellectual purpose. The impulse 
to write history was already at work, and with it the desire of 
providing a setting for the history, which should present what 
was known of other peoples, and indicate their organic relations. 

The first consecutive list of this kind appears not 
earlier than the end of the ninth century. Israel was 
firmly established in its own land,— had a fixed point 
of observation. David had made it compact and 
powerful. The commerce and foreign relations of 
Solomon had led the thoughts of the people outside 
their own land. The Phcenicians were followed, in 
thought, as they traversed the Mediterranean, and their 
reports were heard in Jerusalem as well as in Samaria. 
The national self-consciousness was beginning to assert 
itself —even although the political life was divided— so 
as to develop'the historical instinct, and lead to the 
recognition of other peoples as historical units, like 
themselves. Finally, a great new power was looming 
up on the eastern horizon. All these circumstances 
contributed to the formation and systematic arrange- 
ment of historico-geographical ideas. 

‘The document which embodies such an arrangement 
is the genealogical table of the descendants of Noah's 
three sons in Gen. 10. This is really a list of the 
peoples which, at the time of the writers, seemed of 
consequence. The chapter is not homogeneous. It is 
formed by the union of two distinct lists of different 
dates. The older (J) was probably compiled about 
800 B.C. ; the younger (P) perhaps 350 years later. 

There is great unanimity among critics in assigning to P zw, 
1-7 20 22 f, 31/0, ay iit unanimity also as to J (vv. 8-19 
21, 25-30)$ the (slight) divergences relate to the different layers 
of J, and to the work of the Redactor, to whomv. 24 is assigned 
by almost all. Neither list is preserved in its original form. 

The lists of J and P afford the framework for a 
geographical scheme. When we attempt to combine 
these with the other data, however, for 
the purpose of tracing the growth of 

geographical knowledge among the 
eeeraphy. Hebrews, we are met by difficulties 
y Ferlod. hich can be surmounted only in part ; 


our results must often be provisional. 

The nature of our sources is such that it is impossible to he 
always sure at which et in the history a given Peper nical 
fact first appeared. The documents have passed through so 
many hands, that conceptions of different dates may a be 
present. Conversely, geographical ideas may have existed long 
without finding expression in the surviving literature. 


Especial difficulty attaches to a clear representation 


of the geographical horizon in the early period. 

Very early documents are few and the later accounts of early 
matters have to be received with hiscrimination. Each particular 
statement must he carefully weighed, and the probabilities con- 
sidered. Direct Eey tian and Canaanitish influence on Cy 
geographical knowledge in Israel is an unknown quantity. e 
cannot jump to the conclusion that the Amarna tablets, im- 

ortant as they are, represent knowledge which was, or speedily 

came, the common property of the Hebrew invadersa century 
or two later. By degrees, no doubt, much geography known to 
the Canaanites would he appropriated by the new-comers, hut 
how much, and_ how long it took, we are wholly without means 
of deciding. Uncertainty meets us, also, as to the amount of 
genuine geographical material in the traditions of early nomadic 
wanderings. e are quite in the dark as to Hebrew contact 
with the Hittites and the Aramzeans between the conquest and 
David's time. 

In these circumstances it has seemed wisest, both in the 
following descriptions and in the accompanying maps, to deal 
somewhat rigidly with the materials, and to require a maximum 
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of evidencefor the facts presented. A careful student will be able 
to expand the area of certainty, as evidence may seem to justify. 

It would appear that to the generations following the 
Hebrew settlements in Canaan the outside world was of 
little consequence. The unanimity of traditions point- 
ing to Egypt compels us to regard acquaintance with 
that country as among their earliest possessions. There 
is no reason to think that they had any but the vaguest 
ideas of Africa to the W. and 8, of Egypt. The same 
is true of the lower shores of the Red Sea and the 
interior of Arabia. The roving Amalekites on their 
southern border, the Edomites, Moabites, and Ammon- 
ites, to the SE. and E., were of course in full view. 
Midian, on the eastern side of the eastern branch of the 
Red Sea, was closely associated with their early wander- 
ings, and was looked upon as Israel's half-brother 
(Gen. 252f.), and the story of Gideon preserves an 
account of a desperate conflict with a branch of the 
same people— predatory Bedouin, like the Amalekites, 
during the time of the Judges (see Mip1An). There 
were traditions of an early Aramgean home, and even, 
as there seems no good reason to doubt, of a still earlier 
one in Babylonia; local traces of Babylonian influence 
in Canaan may have revived and confirmed these tradi- 
tions; but they can hardly have been outlined with 
geographical clearness. As to the northern boundary 
of Hebrew knowledge in this period our sources are 
very scanty. The one great literary monument of these 
troubled years, the Song of Deborah, composed in the 
N., and dealing with events in the N., does not carry 
us beyond the immediate vicinity of the plain of 
Megiddo. Hazor is mentioned in Judg. 4—a good 
source of the second order—as also in Josh. 11 (JE), 
and Judg. 131 33 (cp Josh. 118} carry us northward on 
the coast as far as Sidon. Hints at wider knowledge 
of northern geography are afforded only by late docu- 
ments. Reminiscences of Egyptian campaigns may no 
doubt have preserved on the soil the names of northerly 
regions; but from the Hebrew documents themselves 
we cannot derive, for this period, any acquaintance 
with territory northward of alinejoining Sidon, Lebanon, 
and Hermon. 

On the W. the sea was the limit. There is no 
evidence that in this period the Hebrew mind ventured 
across it. If the first intercourse with Phoenicia brought 
knowledge of Phcenician traffic, no trace of this know- 
ledge has been left in the records of the early time. 

A much more extended area and a more detailed acquaintance 
with Babylonia and with Aramzan localities must he recognized 
for this period if we could cata that Gen. 14 represents 
knowledge in the possession of the Hebrews at this time, 
whether due to their own ancient tradition, or to local history 
appropriated by them after the conquest. The question of the 
existence in this noteworthy chapter of good historical material 
cannot be discussed here (see GENESIS, § 8a). It is quite 
possible to answer the question in the affirmative, and at the 
same time to maintain, as the evidence requires us to do, that 
the chapter cannot be used as a source of information for the 


geographical knowledgeof the time of the Judges. Cp Lehmann, 
Altor. Chrom p. 84 (98). 


The advent of the Philistines, the alliances and 
124. Geographical conquests of David, and the alliances 


knowledge in ; : 
Hebrew horizon, and filled in spaces 
10bD cent. B.C. which were nearly or quite vacant. 


David's wars (see DAVID, § 8) with Hadadezer and 
his allies must have afforded some definite acquaintance 
with the Aramzean country as far as the Euphrates. 
Maacah, Geshur, Zohah, Hamath, and Damascus 
now grew familiar. Mesopotamia became a neighbour. 
David's friendship with Hiram of Tyre must have led to 
knowledge of lands beyond the sea, and the Philistines 
brought with them to the shores of Canaan the news of 
Caphtor as their early island home: Caphtor is with 


and luxury of Solomon widened the 


1 Ur Kasdim in J (Gen. 1128 157) cannot be discussed here 
(see UR {i.]). The present writer believes that fewer difficulties 
are occasioned by regarding it as original with J, and as repre- 
senting old tradition, than by denying either of these things. 
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probability identified by most scholars with Crete 
(see PHILISTINES ; but cp CAPHTOR, CHERETHITES).+ 
As the Philistines were new-comers, some report of their 
origin would naturally spread at once ; hence, although the 
name of Caphtor does not appear till the eighth century, it is 
probable that it was known under David and Soloeict 


Solomon’s reign enlarged the Hebrew world still 
more. That there were variant traditions of the extent 
of his kingdom appears from I K.54 compared with 
55 (EV 42425) and with 1124; we cannot even tell 
whether the Euphrates was sufficiently known in 
-Solomon’s time to justify the mention of Tiphsah 
(Thapsacus) in the late passage 1 K. 54[424]. The 
mention of ‘Tadmor’ (£.¢,, Palmyra) in 2 Ch. 84 is at 
any rate valueless for the time of Solomon (see TAMAR). 
On the other hand, the probable emendation of 1 K. 
1028 7 which finds there a mention of the northern 
lands Musri and ué as the source of the Hebrew 
supply of horses (see MizRaiM, § 2 [a], CHARIOT, § 5, 
col. 726, n. 1), brings us to the very foot of the Taurus 
mountains. 8S, of which the Syrian Musrié lay, and even 
through the mountain-passes of the Amanus into Cilicia, 
to which Awé belonged (see CILICIA, § 2). 

A still more notable extension of geographical 
-knowledge took place toward the S. If the story 
of the visit from the queen of Sheba stood by itself it 
might not be enough to assure us of the actual acquaint- 
ance of Solomon’s time with Southern Arabia. But 
the impulse given to exploration and commerce by 
Solomon’s luxury led to the fitting out of ships on the 
gulf of ‘Akaba, which sailed away southward on long 
cruises, bringing them into close contact with the 
Arabian shores. Besides the various tropical products 
(not all quite certain; see APES, GOLD, Ivory, 
OPHIR, PEACOCKS), with which they contributed to the 
Splendour and the entertainment of the court, they 
brought reports of distant lands, and whether or not 
OPHIR (g.v.} was in Arabia, it is certain that at least 
Arabian territory bordering on the Red Sea must have 
been observed and described. The same is true of the 
African shore of the Red Sea; how much further S. 
and E. the new knowledge stretched we cannot tell, and 
the voyagers themselves may have been as ignorant of 
the real geographical relations of Ophir as Columbus 
and his sailors were in regard to the West Indies ; but 
it is quite certain that a large extent of the earth‘s 
surface, before unknown, must from that time onward 
have been taken into the more or less definite concep- 
tions of the edncated Hebrews. 

It is probable that those conceptions now embraced 
at least one remote point in the W.  Phcenician 
voyages, colonies, and_ settlements were already 
opening markets in many quarters to the trade of 
the cities from which they set out. It is likely that 
the Phoenicians had planted themselves before the 
tenth century on the coast of Spain, at Tartessus.2 
Since Phoenician seamen went with Solomon’s ships, 
and these ships are called ‘ships of Tarshish'—?.e., 
large sea-going vessels, such as were fit to go to 
Tarshish (1 K. 1022, cp Is. 216}—there is a presumption 
in favour of some Hebrew knowledge of Tarshish in 
Solomon’s time (although 1 K. 10 was written much 
later), and TARSHISH ([i.} g.v.) is admittedly Tartessus. 

Solomon’s fleets were not successfully imitated by his 
successors; but a new agent now appears. After these 
fleetsthe strongest influence in enlarging 
the Hebrew view of the world was the 


westward extension of Assyrian power. 
That. power took a fresh start under ASur-nasir-pal (885-860 
B.c,, see AssyRIA, § 31), who marched to the Mediterranean,and 


Ieent1B.62 





1 The question of the identification of Caphtor is connected 
with that of the origin of the Philistines, who are derived thence 
in Am. 97 Jer. 474 and probably Dt. 223. For recent evidence 
that the Philistines came from Crete, see A. J. Evans, Cretan 
Pictographs (95), 992° ee : 

2 Sirabo, i 32 Pipes that the Phcenicianshad sailed beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules soon after the igi war. Cpiii, 212 7% 
where he speaks of Tartessus, and cites Homer’ smention of it. 
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received tribute from the Mediterraneancities. Of direct con- 
tact with Israel we do not hear ; but the silence of the Hebrew 
records cannot prevent us from saying that, with the intimacy 
between Phcenicia and the house of Omri, then on the Israelitish 
throne, Israel must have learned lessons in Assyrian geography 
from ASur-nasir-pal. We cannot of course tell how far even the 
names of territories overrun by on the remote Assyrian 
borders—Kummuh, the Mu&ki, the Nairi-lands, the regions of 
the Upper and the Lower Zab, and the rest—became known in 
Palestine; but Eastern Mesopotamia, the Tigris and its cities, 
must have begun to take a place in Hebrew thought. 

Shalmaneser 11.(860-825 B.c.), whom Ahab’s men faced, under 
Benhadad, in 854, and who received tribute from Jehu, must 
have continued the geographical teaching begun by his father. 
Ramman-nirari III, (812-783 Bc.) brought it apparently still 
closer home, for not only Phoenicia and Israel, hut also Philistia 
and Edom recognised his sovereigntyby tribute, and since prob- 
ably the former, and certainly the latter, in its mountain 
fastnesses, would hardly do so without previous personal contact, 
we must suppose, either that two streams of Assyrian invasion 
enclosed Judah on the E. and on the W., or, if Edom was 
reached by the western route, that the southernborder of Judah 
was skirted. In any case, by the middle of the eighth century, 
at which time, certainly J's A aaa survey was complete, 
the kingdom of Judah,’ in whic! wrote, had facilities nearly 
as ample as those of Israel for knowing the main features of 
Assyrian geography. Judzan embassies were, it is true, not 
yet passing to and fro, carrying tribute, and bringing hack new 
impressionsand the stories of strange lands, hut the knowledge 
gained in this way by their neighbours would in the course of 
time naturally become theirs. 

Shalmaneser II. and his successors had come into close 
relations with Babylonia, and ancestral tradition would lead the 
Hebrews to an Gs pe interest and even inquisitiveness regard- 
me ib which would result in some familiarity with local names, 
while by no means yielding precise and full knowledge, or dis- 
pelling the mystery overhanging that ancient Semitic home. 

The first part af J’s list that is preserved to us looks 

toward the E. It begins abruptly with a summarized 
statementregardingan individual monarch 
of Babylonia—NIMROD [g.z.], son of 
Cush. The sites of BABYLON and ERECH 
are well known: those of ACCAD and CALNEH (1) 
are not yet identified. Shinar (ny) most probably 
represents the Babylonian Sumér, or its dialectic variation 
Sungér.! Whether the term ‘land of Shinar’ in Gen. 
10x0 includes all Babylonia, from the sea northward, 
we cannot however say. Another tradition preserved 
by J makes a plain (nypx) ‘in the land of Shinar’ the 
scene of the building of Babel, and of the sudden 
dispersion of the race (Gen. llr-9; see BABEL). The 
only contribution made by this passage to the vexed 
question as to the geographical limits of Sumér consists 
in the requirement that it shall contain both Babylon 
and Erech. Familiarity with the name is indicated 
especially by the expression ‘a goodly mantle of 
Shinar’ (Josh. 721 [JE]; see RV™-); ‘land of Shinar’ 
occurs also in Zech. 51x Dan. le, and Shinar, Is. 1111. 
_ If J located his Eden (Gen. 2) in Babylonia, his geographical 
information concerning the eae must he regarded as still 
vague. The Euphrates and the Tigris approach each other 
there, and were doubtless connected by canals ; but as to the 
rest the description is unrecognisahle. This, however, would 
not’of itself disprove the theory that he had that_locality in 
mind. Without entering into the vexed question of Cusu (g.v.), 
mentioned in Gen. 213 108, we may note here that ASur-nasir- 
pal and Shalmaneser £1, both encountered the Ka8Sites, and it 
is by no means impossible that in the mind of J there was 
already confusion between the KaSSites and the Arabian and 
African Kus. The embassy of Merodach-baladan to Hezekiah 
(2 K. 20), at the end of the eighth century, although it seems to 
presuppose some mutual acquaintance, was plainly a novelty, 
and is quite consistent with much mutual ignorance, as well. 


The assignment of the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom to Babylonia, and the stress laid on the 
136, J’s Assyria. subsequent tongs of NSSyiian aes, 

points to an ultimate Assyrian source 
for at least vv, 10-12, ASSir, EV ‘Asshur’ (yix), is 
undoubtedly here, as in 214 and elsewhere, the country 
of Assyria (see especially ‘land of Assyria,‘ parallel 
with ‘land of Nimrod’ Mic. 56 [5]), not the old capital 
Agur on the W. bank of the Tigris (at Kal‘at-Sherkat 
about 45 m. below Nimriid; see AssyRiA, § 5). 


‘ 
1 Paul Haupt, Ueber ein Dialekt der Sumerischen Sprache! 
GGN, 1880, no. 17; Akkadische Sprache, 1883; ‘Akkadische 
u. SumerischeKeilschrift-texte = Ass. Bibliothek, Bd. 1(°81,4) 5 
Del. Par. 198; Schr..COT on Gen. 111 5 Tiele, BAG, 740. 
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The Assyrian kingdom, like the Babylonian, is repre- 
sented by four cities (see NINEVEH, CALAH, REHOBOTH- 
1R, RESEN), for the words, ‘that is the great city,’ in 
Gen. 1012, which imply the view that these several cities 
made up the one great Nineveh (cpJon. 1232411, where 
the city is of enormous size), are probably a gloss. It is 
J also who mentions the Tigris (see above, § 5, iii.). 

Western Mesopotamia becomes familiar. Not only 
do we find thecity of Nahor and ARAM-NAHARAIM (g.v. ),1 
besides other references to this region as of early interest 
in Hebrew migrations (Gen.2410; cp 2220 7 28 10, 
etc., J), but the exiles of Samaria are planted by the 
Habor (Chaboras), the river of Gozan (2 K.176}, and 
Gozan, Harran, Reseph, (Bit-)Adini and Telassar 
all figure in the conquests of Assyria (2K.19x2), and 
all show knowledge of the same region, by the close of 
the eighth century. 

The northern border of Assyria is still obscure. At 
the NE corner of the Mediterranean. whilst on land we 

do not get across the Amanus, in the sea 

14 1? the island of Cyprus (Kittim) comes into 

knowledge view. It is not in ]’s list; but it meets us 
of the West. i Nu. 9424 (JE), as well as in Is, 23. 

It is doubtful whether Nu.2424 belongs to an earlystratum 
ofJE_ and, without claiming Kittim where it first occurs in the 
much’ disputed ‘oracle Tyre’ (Is. 2314), we may admit 
Kittim in y. 12 as belonging to the poem, and may not 
unreasonably ascribe it to the and of Isaiah. It is true that 
this would of itself take us back no further than 725 B.c. ; but the 
reference to Kittim is made in such a way as to imply previous 
acquaintance. 

From Assyria in the NE. J]’s list passes to Egypt 

in the SW. In fhe same group are eight 
J’ other peoples, marking as many territorial 
Egypt; ste. distinctions (Gen. 1013 #=1Ch. 1x f). 

I. First are the LUDIM, who are quite distinct from 
the Lup (g.v.) of Gen, 1022 (P)=x Chi 117, and must 
be sought in Africa. More we cannot say, and our 
present ignorance extends to several other names in the 
same group. The very next one is an example. 

2. Of Anamim (only here, and in rt Ch.14z) we 
know nothing geographically, and the name is not even 
certain textually.” 

3. KASLUHIM, EV CASLUHIM,?® is just as obscure. 
See PHILISTINES. 

4. LEHABIM perhaps = Liibim, on, Libyans. 

@AEL, however, has AaPreyt, or AaBeey 1 Ch. [A], whilst 
ony> is AiBves (see Nah.39 [BXAQ} 2 Ch. 123 [BAL], 168 
[BAL] 5and oad, Dan. 1143t Baer) ;read also Lib, 21 for Heh. 
373 (AV Cuus, RV Cus), Ezek. 305; @BAQ ArBves (Co. WMM 
As. #, Hur, 115). 

The passages do not help to fix the boundaries of Libya. 

5. Naphtihim is in doubt. 

Possibilities are4 ; (r} Napata (in Cush), a view of Tuch and de 
Goeje; see also Di; (2) Na-péah, ‘(pcople) of Ptah’—ae,, 
inhabitants of Memphis (where the god Ptah bad bis chief seat), 
and Middle Egypt generally (Kn, ad /oc,, Eers); and (3) the 


origination of py7nps out of mmpnb—ie., prti~ehi, ‘northern 
land’ (cp [6], so Erman, 7A 77 10118, f). 

6 Pathriitsim (ppxns) is the gentilic from Pathrés 
{oisnp,—2.2., in Egyptian, ‘land of the §.’; in cunei- 
form, Paturist), which is referred to in Jer. 441 as a 
region distinct from Migdol, Tahpanhes, and Noph, in 
Jer.4415 (Graf, Gie.) and in Is. 1]lzr (BaSvdwvias 
[BNAQ}}) as distinct from Mizraim or Egypt, and in 
Ezek. 3014 among the Egyptian towns and districts 
(Noph, Zoan, No, Sin, etc.) on which judgment shall 
fall. In Ezek. 2914 it is called the land of the ‘ origin’ 
(RV™8-) of the Egyptians (a good historical tradition). 

7. On Caphtorim and (8)the Philistines see § 124, 

From Egypt J's list passes northward along the coast, 


1 For a differentview see HAURAN. 

2 In Gen. aweperters [A], evenertery [El, atveropsreye [L] 5 in 
Ch. avausere (Al, aevop-[L] > B om. 

3 In Gen. xacpovep [A], -cAw~ [L], xadoeus [El]; in Ch. 
Xaarwyeerp (xt -Awer (L]; Ban 

4 vedOaArery, [A], Aet [ELI 5 in Ch. -Aue [A], Oocecy [L); 
Bom. 
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and mentions Canaan and his ‘sons.’ Verse rz names 
two of these—viz., SIDON and Heth. 
* tues 
8 The Hittites, or sons of Heth, are treated 
Cadad, eto, elsewhere (see HITTITES). Suffice it to 
notice that for J they are simply an aboriginal Canaan- 
itish people, by the side of the Phcenicians. 

The following verses present several difficulties. 
They contain gentilic nouns, which is peculiar, — notin 
itself, for already in v. 13. the genealogical scheme 
has become a transparent fiction, but because of the 
disagreement in form with Sidon and Heth. 

In part the verses suggest the familiar list of Canaanitish 
peoples which Israel is to dispossess, as contained in the account 
of the Exodus and march to Canaan furnished by J and_D 
(ag., Ex,88 Dt.71); but in part they are different. The 
PrErizziTEs (g.v.) are wholly lacking. The Canaanites do not 
appear ; Canaan is here, not one among the particular peoples, 
but the comprehensive term uniting all the rest. Heth is an 
unusual form, and is set apart from the rest of the list. There 
are here also five names a 17,4) which do not occur in the lists 
elsewhere, and differ from the four preceding (except the 
Jebusites of Jerusalem), in being plainly geosrap ical. 

1. ‘The Arkite’ is a gentilic derived from the city name 
Arka (Ass. Arka, COT; mod. Tedl'Arga, Burckhardt, Travels, 
162 5 Rob. BX ¥ App. 183), northward from Tripolis at the 
NW. foot of Lebanon. See ARKITE. 

2, ‘The Sinite’ is of doubtful derivation. Del. Par. 282 


proposes to read *253 and to connect with the city Siannu 


(=Si@nu) ‘on the shore of the sea’ mentioned by Tiglath. 
pileser 111. with Arka (and Stmrva) 3R.946. Strabo (xvi. 218} 
mentions a town Szna, Jerome (Questt. ad Zoc) a civitas 
Siz in this region, and Breydenhach (Reise, 1483)a village Sy 
about 23 m. from Wakr ‘Arka. See Sinire, 

3. On ‘the Arvadite’ see ArvaAn, 

4. ‘The Zemarite’ is from the city Siet+(ra) mentioned re- 

eatedly by Tiglath-pileser_111. and his successors, 745% B.C. 
Schr. COT on Gen. 1018, Del, Par. 281), and long before in 
the Amarna letters, as Susur (Bezold, of. ¢74, 155 5 otherwise 
Winckler, of. cif. 40*); it was known to the Greeks as ounvpa 
(see reff. in Di.). It_is perhaps the modern Syv7a_.between 
Rudd and Tripolis (Bad. Peé.(3) 407; see other reff” in Buhl- 
Ges, Lex., sv.) Cornill restores ovpy in Ezek, 2711 (see 
GAMMADIM).. 

5. Finally, ‘the Hamathitg’ from the well-known city of 
HaMATH (g.v.) on the Orontes. 

All these are places in the extreme N., and can be, 
in most cases, with certainty identified. 

This increases our surprise at finding: them, combined 
(v. 167.) with the ‘Jebusite and the GIRGASHITE 
(g.v.) and the Hivire’ (g.v.}, which are either in, the 
S. or are geographically vague. 

‘ The Amorite’ is a name which requires separate treatment. 
We may understand it to be used here in the same sense which 
it bears elsewhere in the stereotyped lists of Canaanitish peoples, 
and assume that v. 16, as well as ‘the Hivite’ in v. 17, 1s not a 
part of J’s original table (see'‘AmoriTES). 

The account of the sons of Canaan in J comes to an end with 
two more general remarks : v. 18 ‘and afterward (#.¢., after 
Canaan lad begotten these sons=in the course of time, by 
degrees) were the families of the Canaanite spread abroad’; 
v. 19in its turn, gives the boundary of the Canaanites. 

It is evident from a comparison of vy. 18 and r9 that in both 
cases the Canaanites are the inhabitants of Canaan (Phcenician 
colonies, ¢.g., are not included). 3B), v. 18, must therefore 


mean, ‘spread out so as to occupy the land of Canaan.’ Verses 
15-18, however, contain names (7,2, in v.16 4) which certainly 
cover substantially the Canaanitish territory; v. 183 is not in- 
telligible if the whole space over which they spread is already 
occupied by them, The characteristic names of the present list 
are, however, all in the N., and it seems highly probable that 
the others (Jebusite, Amorite, Girgashite, Hivite) are not 
original, hut inserted by a scribe who missed the familiar forms. 


If the above criticism be sound, what J tells us is 
that the original seat of the Canaanites was in the 
N. (=Phcenicia and Hamath), and that they spread 
from that region over Canaan. 

This obliges us to take a further step. a 

Verse rg Cannot give the boundary of these original northern 
Canaanites. It does not even include them, for it goes no farther 
N. than Sidon, and all the other names under’ consideration 
(Heth, Arka, Sin, Arvad, Simir, and Hamath) are to the north- 
ward of Sidon. Moreover it passes down at least as far as 
Gaza (reading N73, ‘towards Gerar’) ;but Gaza is near the 
southern border of the Philistine territory, which must therefore 
be included in the Canaanitish border; but evidently the 
Philistines are, for J. not Canaanites(w. 14). i 

It appears, then, that not only the five names in zw. 161724, 
but also the border-tracing v. 19, are later additions. If this is 
the case, however, the yy) (‘spread abroad ') ofv. 18 isno longer 
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to be explained byw, 19, and may well refer to the planting of 

Phoenician colonies, which is more in accord with the meaning 

of ps (e.g-, Gen. 118% Zeph. 3 10 Is. 241 Ezek. 1117 and often). 
The next geographical reference in J is in v. 26. 


Verses 21-25 simply connect the Eberites with Shem, the eldest 
son of Noah, and fix the time of the division of the peoples. 


Verses 26-30 name the sons of Joktan (see JOKTAN), 
and give their locality. The names, as far as identified, 
: rove to be Arabian (see special articles). 

17. J's sons The interior of the Arabian peninsula, 

of Joktan. whose coast had been skirted by Solomon's 
fleets, was gradually disclosing itself. Hadramaut 
(HAZARMAVETH, Gen.1026=1 Ch. 120} appears for the 
first and only time in the OT, side by side with Sheba 
(see § 3). The more settled Arabian communities are 
coming into view. Amalek and Midian, the wilder 
Bedawin of the desert, have disappeared.? 

Verse 30 gives the limits of the territory of these descendants 
of Joktan :—from avin towards “fp the mountain of the East.’ 

The change of Mesha to Massa (yyy), a branch of the Ishmael- 


ites, is plausible. Massa would then mark the northern limit of 
the tribes of Yoktan. SeeMrsua i 


Sephar, the opposite limit (BD), must be sought in the S. if 
xuw is in the N. It is usually identified (but with doubtful 
warrant) with the ancient Himyarite capital Tafar, perhaps 
(Ges. and Buhl) the seaport of Hadramaut (near Mirbat) now 
called 7s/ar or [sfar (see SEPHAR). . 

‘The mountain of the East' is too general an expression to 
give precision to undefined geographical terms (cp Goup, § re). 

'The list of J ends here. It was doubtless once fuller 
than itisnow; R has contented himself with a selection. 

The only sons of Shem to whom J devotes space, besides 
Eber and Peleg, are Joktan and his Arabian descendants. We 
miss, ¢.g., all reference to Aram, which J would not ignore. 

J has contributed only part of the materials to Gen. 
10. We have now to consider the contribution of P. 

The longer the relations with Phoenicia and with 
Assyria continued, and the closer they became, the 
6 . greater their effect on the geo- 
bi ie a eagee graphical knowledge of the Hebrews. 

Sth edo in i The fall of the Northern Kingdom 

-and the settlement of foreigners in 
that territory meant less to them geographically than it 
would have done if there had been northern writers to 
make use of new knowledge that the colonists brought. 
The exile of Judah took place under very different 
conditions, and, after the Babylonian power had passed 
to the Persians, the religious and literary activity at 
Jerusalem not only manifests a vivid acquaintance with 
distant countries before known, only by reports at second 
hand, but also shows that there were men who had 
learned from their own observation, as well as from the 
heterogeneous character of the armies which had con- 
quered them— men who knew something of the remoter 
campaigns of their foreign sovereigns, and who had a 
growing familiarity with the traffic of the world. 

Accordingly the circumference of Ps map is greater 
than that of J. He follows a different order; hut, to 
aid in comparison, it will be simpler to rearrange his 
material, and begin, as in the case of J, with the East. 

We have particularly a wealth of eastern, north- 
eastern, and northern details. Babylonia is of course 

‘ familiar (seebelow); Elam (Gen. 1022) 
19, P's Eastern and Susiana are now well known, — 
and Northern Nehemiah was at home in Susa (SHu- 

Geography. SHAN, Neh. Ir),—Media (MADAI) ap- 
pears often (I1s.1317 Gen.102 'etc.), and had indeed 
probably been known for centuries (2 K. 176); it is the 
Assyrian Madai (RammAn-nirari [812-783 B.C. }—Esar- 
haddon [681-668]), E. of Assyria, NE. of Babylonia; 
its capital, ECBATANA (ACHMETHA) is mentioned in 


1 We find Midian still in the later writers of Is. 606 aud Hab. 
37, where they are simply poetic representatives of distant 
peoples. In1K. 1118 the text is doubtful (Then., cp Benzinger). 
As for Amalek, if credence can be placed in 1Ch.442/ the last 
remnant of it was destroyed in the time of Hezekiah. In Ps. 
837 [8] the mention of it is in a poetic figure, either to designate 
present foes by the title of an ancient foe, or to describe the 
character of the present ones (cp Baethgen), 
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Ezra62. Persia appears first in Ezek. 2710385 (see 
however, PARAS), and then abundantly in Ezra. 

Persia is not explicitly connected with Cyrus before the time 
of the Chronicler (when it is superabnndantly joined with his 
name}; 2 Ch. 3622 Ezra 114 8 37 435). The contemporary 
mention of him in Is. 4428 451 does not, it is true, reveal any 
knowledge of Anzan, or Susiana, as his early dominion 5 but 
neither does it displace such knowledge by the inexact substitu- 
tion of Persia, which afterwards grew so familiar. 

P's list as preserved does not mention Babylon. It 
was needless. Familiarity with Babylonia is of course 
a marked feature of the exilic and post-exilic literature. 

Besides the frequent mention of the Chaldeeans from 
the time of their appearance before Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 2225 2149 etc.) we have frequent 
mention of the land of the Chaldzeans, 

Specific mention, in Jer. 245 2512 (om. 6 Hi., Gie., etc.), also 
50182545 51454 Ezek. 13 12 13; reference, in Jer. 5010 5124 35 
Ezek. 1124 1629 2315 4 Dan. 91 (in Is. 2313 the text is corrupt). 

For the Hebrews the land of Chaldeea is the land of 
which Babylon was the chief city. Of an earlier 
Chaldzean home in S. Babylonia they show no know- 
ledge! It was only after Babylon became the Chal- 
deean capital that the Chaldzeans attained importance 
for Israel (Judah; cp Merodach-baladan, 2K. 20). 

Chaldaea is identified with Babylon in Ezek. 1213 2316, cp 
Jer.501; see also Jer. 214 etc. In Ezek. 2315 we have ex. 
plicitty ‘sons of Babylon, whose home-(lit. kindred-)land is 
Phaldees a.'_ The mention of both Chaldzea(ns) and Babylon is by 
far most frequent in Jeremiah (Chaldaea 46 times ; Babylon, 163; 
the land of Chaldza, especially Jer. 504); the expression lan 
of Babel’ (Babylon) is peculiar to Jer. 5028 5129; ‘the kingdom 
of the Kasdim’ in Dan. 91 is the kingdom of Darius. 

There is a reference to Southern Babylonia in the 
(land) MERATHAIM (rather Merathim) of Jcr. 5Qaz, if 
this is equivalent to the Ass. (mat)marrati, ‘ sea-land' 
—-2.é., land on the shore of the Persian Gulf (so Del., 
Schr.). In what part of Babylonia PEKOD (Jer. 5Qer 
Ezek. 2323} is to be sought is unknown ; the cuneiform 
Pukudu does not help us. The general situation of 
SHOA and KOA seems to have been determined (E. of 
lower Tigris). 

1. The absorption of Assyria into the Babylonian 
Empire has not prevented P and his contemporaries 
20. P's Northern from maintaining an BequAIntance 

with more northern countries. Eastern 

Geography. Armenia (ARARAT. 1) had been in- 
troduced to the Hebrews through the account of Sen- 
nacherib’s murder {2 K. 1937), was known— perhaps 
in a wider sense—tothe author of Jer. 5127 before the 
Persian conquest of Babylon, and was incorporated 
into Ps version of the flood (Gen. 84). It has been 
observed [§ 4], and it is not a little surprising, that 
neither here nor anywhere do we find biblical mention 
of the Armenian lakes, Van and Urumiyeh. If Arpach- 
shad (Gen. 1022 24; see ARPHAXAD) contains the name 
of Arrapachitis, then Ps knowledge actually penetrated 
into the regiorbetween these lakes, and yet he does not 
name them. MINNI and ASHKENAZ {¢g.v.] are also 
in Armenia, and RIPHATH and ToGARMAH at least in 
Western Armenia, whilst P knows GOMER [1] (the Gimir- 
rai of the Assyrian inscriptions appear in Cappadocia 
from the time of Esarhaddon) ; see Gen. 102f. It is 
plain therefore that, when Ps list was made out, the 
Taurus and the Amanus, although still unmentioned 
(see above, § 6), have ceased to be an absolute barrier. 

The fifth son of Japhet is Tubal, the Assyrian Tahali, and the 
sixth Meshech, the Assyrian MuSki (Gen. 102=1 Ch.15), almost 
always named to ether; only in Is. 6619 does Tnhal appear 
without Meshech (as a distant nation ; but G reads Mogox for 
Heb. *2W1, see Du., Che. SPOT, Marti), and in Ps. 1205 
Meshech without Tubal fi or OPP: Kedar). Since Bochart they 
have been identified with the Moschi (,oe¢yor) and Tibareni. 
Schrader (A/G, Zc.) shows that aslate as sathaddon the Tabali 
bordered on Cilicia, and that the MuSki were just NE. from 
them. They push up from the south like a wedge, between 
Cappadociaand Armenia. Since thev appear in the second row 








1 Except such as is indicated by the name Ur Kasdim, which 
J has used, and which P repeats (Gen. 1131157, cp Neh. 97) It 
is not certain, however, that P had a definite idea of the site of 
Ur. | Still less does it appear that he associated the Chaldzans 
specifically with S. Babylonia. 
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of P’snorthern peoples, it is now clear that P knew them before 
they were driven farther N. See TUBAL. 

Tiras (Gen. 102=1 Ch. 15)is the seventh son of Japhet’ not 
identified with certainty; on a possible connection with) the 
ancient Tyrseni see Tiras, 

On the difficdlt name * Magog’ (Cen. 10 a seeGog. We can 
only infer that P set‘ Magog”inthe N. The traditional identi- 
fication of him with the Scythians (Jos. Jer.), though without 
definite evidence, is plausible. The Scythians came down, as 
fierce northern raiders, late in the seventh century (Zeph. Jer.), 
and little would be known with precision about a region so dis- 
tant as that from which they came. 

2, Before passing entirely away from the N. and E. 
we must notice Ps account of the Aratngeans, 

Gen. 1023 gives four sons of Aram who in 1 Ch. 
1174 appear as sons of Shem. Gether is unidentified. 

For Uz, the connection with Nahor (Gen. 2221) would 
lead us to look beyond the Euphrates, and the relation 


to Aram (Gen. 1023) would make no difficulty. 

The exegetical details of Job will be treated elsewhere. There 
is no objection to locating Uz somewhere on the N. side of 
the Arabian desert, where indeed Ptolemy (v. 192) speaks of a 
people called the Ateirat who lived W. of the Euphrates. We 
also find Uz connected with Edom (Gen,8628 P, and Lam. 42r 
fon 6). So, too, &’s addition to the hook of Job refers to 

im as “dwelling in the Ausitid land on the borders of Idumea 
and Arabia,’ . 

On Jer. 2520 seeUz. Del. (Pur. 259) claims to have found 
the name Uz, under the form ‘mat Ugsa,’ on an inscription of 
Shalmaneser II. (Obelisk, 1. 154); if correct, Uz must have been 
near the Orontes, but Winck. (AB 1146) reads Kun(?)-uzza as 
a man’s name. Del. (ZA’F 2877) thinks of the extreme N. of 
the Syrian desert, in the region of Palmyra ;2 but Lam. 421 
opposes this. All these data cannot be made to refer to one 
single region ; but Robertson Smith‘s supecston that Uz denotes 
all the scattered tribes—or rather the various tribes who 
worshipped the same god, ‘Aud Gy 3 a god well known to 
heathen Arabia—is not favoured by the connection of yyy with 
Aram, or with a home E. of the Euphrates, although this is not 
conclusive, 

MaAsH {g.%)}, which occurs only here, is connected by Di. 
‘(after Ges. Tes.) with Mons Mas(us), now Jv ‘Addin, horth- 
ward from Nisibis—the mountain range separating Armenia 
from Mesopotamia (Strabo xi. 142; Ptol. v. 182), whichmay well 
have been sel oe by Aramreans. Accepting this conjecture, we 
might proceed to identify Hiil, the remaining son of Shem, with 
the district zé’a (from Ass. fade, ‘sand’?), mentioned by 
ASur-nsir-pal in connection with Afons AZasius (Del. Pur. 259). 
This, however, is uncertain. 

In the time of Plight has been pouring over the W. 
also. It is possible, notwithstanding the present order 

f the names, that Lud, fourth son of 

.P’ m © 2 : 
ai Fre Western: oi(Gen! 10 ss), $6 40. be adentitied 

Geography. with Lydia, which Cyrus’s conquest 
had made familiar. Identification with the African Lud 
(Ludim, v.13) is out of the question; and to connect 
Lud with the Egyptian Aizu (Ruten) of Northern Syria 
(WMM As. # Zur. 143 ff) is opposed by phonetic 
laws (Erman in COT, ad dvc.). The connection of Lud 
with Shern is no insuperable obstacle to its identification 
with Lydia. See Lup. 

The next name (in geographical order) is quite 
certain. The fourth son of Japhet is Javan = the 
Ionian. In Dan. 82r 112 1020, and probably in Zech. 
913 (if the text is correct), the reference is to !he 
Macedonian power. In Ezek. 27 131s. 6619 the original 
reference to Ionians is more prominent. See JAVAN. 

Four descendants are assigned to Javan (Gen. 104). 
Of these, Tarshish and Kittim, as we have seen, early 
became familiar to the Hebrews ; ELISHA! [g.v.]}, which 
occurs elsewhere only in the phrase ‘x *x, ‘const-landsof 
Elishah’ (Ezek. 277), may perhaps be Carthage; on the 
fourth descendant see DopANIM. The intervening 
spaces offer room for the unnamed islands and coast- 
lands (oan oN, Gen. 10s) so abundantly referred to in 
the later literature. 

1 dp pev yf karouav 7p Avole]ereb: ert rots dplors THis 'TSounatas 
kai ’Apafias. C also Fob 322, where @ adds after ‘Elihu . . 
of the kindred of Ram”. . « ris avaeutidog xaHpas. 

2 So Jos. (Ant.i. G4 says that Uz (obeons) was the founder of 
Trachonitis and Damascus (cp Jer. Quest. Gen.1023); but 
whence had he the tradition? 

3 SeeWRS KinshiA, 261 5 RSC} 43; We. Heid.2} 146; and 
on the other side Néld. ZDA7G40183.. Notice too that @’s 
adjectival form ade[e]ézeg points also to a pronunciation ‘Aus= 
‘Aud, there being no distinction in Heb. between the two Arabic 
consonants s and d. 
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The term °X (2%) is only here in P ; but it is characteristic 
of the late literature, and has a consistent, although general, 
geographical use. Thesingular *87 appears in Is. 206 used of 
the Palestinian coast Marre Judah) and so in 222 6 of the 
Pheenician coast, and in Jer. 474 of the coastland of Carutor 
(7.x, § 1); in Jer. 2522 we read of ‘the kings of the coastland 
which is beyond the sea’ (with kings of Tyreand Sidon). In the 
wider application, however, it is elsewhere pl., and is sometimes 
Mare, sometimes less, defined. It always as far as can be 
determined refers to coasts of the Mediterranean, It is other- 
wise quite ’indefinite (of coast-lands, whether of islands or cen- 
tinents, often with idea of distance) Jer. 3110 Ezek. 2615 18 3/s 
27315 35 3961s, 4115 424 1012 491 S15 5918 609 6619 Ps, 1210 
O71 Dan. 1178; fully or “N Is. Li rt 2435 Esth. 102; Din UN 
occurs Zeph. 21z as in Gen. 10553 less often the pl. is used of 

articular coasts : of Kittim Jer. 219 Ezek. 276, and of Elishah 

zek, 277 * once it means ‘islands,’ Is. 4015, and once (if the 
text is right; see SPOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 201) ‘habitable ground,’ 
Is. 4215. The earliest indefiniteuse of the pl. is Jer. 3110 Zeph, 
2 rr; all the others are in Is. (second and third) Ezek. Esth. Dan, 
and late Psalms, unless Is. 1111be an exception, which, however, 
in view of the usage, is most unlikely. See further, ISLE. 

In v. 6 P goes on to the sons of Ham. These are 
Kish, Misraim, Phut, aiid Canaan. The first two are 

. unquestionably African. Kush here is 

22. P’s Sons probably the same as in Is. 181 etc. 

of Ham, (a/@oria)—z.e., the country S, of Egypt 

(see ETHIOPIA). Misraim (see MIZRAIM) has no deukt 

substantially the same meaning as in J (§ 15); Phut 
occurs as early as Nahum (39). 

Also in Jer. (469 with KiS and Lidim; read perhaps. 
Lubim) Ezek. (805 ’with Ka’ and Lud, probably also Lab; 
see Co.’; in both these last as part of the Ep ptian army; 27 10 
with Paras [see, however, PARAS| and _Liid, as in the Tyrian. 
army 3385 with Paras [see, however, Paras] and Kii§ as ke~ 
longing to the hordes of Cog} and in Is. 66 19 (Tarshish, Pl 
[rd. P27, fovd, BQme.}, Lad, Tubal, Javan’. In Jer. 469 and 
Ezek. 2710 363 G reads AéBues 5 see Jos.; in Nah. 397s guyhs 
xai AéBves represents O°) ’ 3b, 

On the whole @ points to identification with the 
Libyans, or a part of them adjoining Egypt on the W. 

For another view see Pur. WMMAs. # £um 114 7 argues 
poe on phonetic grounds for Pz OF the African shcre of 
the Red Sea) ; but he minimizes and explains away the evicence 
of G. He also adduces the order of names in an inscription of 
Darius (v. Spiegel, AP K 54é4, 30); Putiya, Kusiya, Magiya 
—ie., Punt, on the Red Sea coast (beginning from the #5, 
XKuS, inland etc.; but as Yawna=/avan precedes, the order 
from E. to W. is by no means certain. The whole matter is 
doubtless involved and difficult. 

P’s list of the sons of Misraim has not been preserved 5 
knowledge of Egypt, however, although perhaps not 
covering greater. distances than in the eighth century, 
was’ certainly more intimate, from Zahkfanhes on the 
frontier (Jer. 487%. etc., Ezek. 8018} to Thebes, far up 
the Nile (No; Nah. 38 Ezek. 8014 % ; see these wv. 
also for other Egyptian cities). Ezekiel (2910) takes Us 
as far §, as Aswan (‘from Migdol to Syene’ [read 
Sewdn = Aswan]), to say nothing of Cush (see § 23). 

If we reserve Kish, the only non-African son of Ham, 
according to P’s list (as far as preserved to us), is 
Canaan. This represents the pre-Israelitish population 
of the land which bears the same name (see CANAAN). 

Passing over SEBA and HAVILAH (¢.v.), we pause 
23. P’s g at the difficult tribal name Sabtah (Gen. 

of Cah 107, where 2t codd. have xnaiv{|z Ch. 

Tuch and Knobel propose oaffaéa or Sahota (see reff. in Di.), 
an ancient Arabian commercial city Sab. may (but w=p%), 
whilst Glaser (S4/22e, 2252 4) think: of oadéa (Ptol. vi. ¥ 30), 
near the (W.) shore of the Persian Gulf, 

Sabteca (Gen. 107} is unknown. See SABTECA. 

We have left Ra'ma(h) (Gen. 107 «zy7 1 Ch. 19), with 


his two sons. Of these sons, Shebn has been con- 
sidered already (§§ 3, 17). For the other see DEDAN,. 

The descendants of Rama(h) being Arabian, it is not 
surprising that the same is true of Ra'mah. 

The name occurs elsewhere only in Ezek. 2722 among the 
traders of Tyre(with Sheba). Theg in @’s forms (see Raaman) 
agrees with Sab. mpj. It is plausible to connect with the 
dappoviras (Strabo, Xvi. 424), between the pevato. and the 
xarpapewrirar, for Sab. mppn is near AZe'tn. qua 3 9 W. Arabia). 
See further RaamMan, 

In this connection it is 
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increase in other exilic and post-exilic writers of names 
of tribes living in the N. Arabian and Syrian desert. 
ISHMAEL (g.v.) is known to J, who specifies the limits 
of the Ishmaelite rovings (Gen. 2518) ; but he is better 
known to P. It is partly that the desert tribes en- 
croached on former Israelitish territory, and so became 
known, partly that the tribes dwelling nearer Babylonia 
became acquaintances of the Hebrews by way of 
Babylon, and partly that the movements of peoples and 
individuals were becoming, from various causes, more 
frequent and extended, and general information more 
widely diffused. The population of the desert between 
Palestine and Babylonia became more definitely known 
to the Hebrews as the Jewish community was preparing 
to take on its later form. Of precise geographical yield 
there is here, however, very little. The list of Ishmael's 
twelve sons (Gen. 2513 f [P] = 1 Ch. 129 #) well 
illustrates the facts (see especially Di. and reff. ). 

Such names as Kedar (Jer. 210 Ezek. 272: Is. 2116 fi 
etc.) and Nebaioth (Is. 607etc.; see on these, ISHMAEL, 
§§ 2, 4) now begin to appear, and the prophets have 
‘already begun to use the name Arabian with a definite 
significance (Jer. 2524 Ezek. 27 21, see ARABIA, § 0). 

At the end of Gen. 107 the list of P is interrupted by that of 
J. Inv.zo P reappears in a closing formula (as it does also in 


v.3t 4). v.22 f. deal with the sons of Shem (see above). With 
v.23 Ps list ends abruptly. 
It remains only to consider a few later notices. The 


trading habits of the Jews, developed in and after 
the exile, not only resulted in the 
24, The distant planting of Jewish colonies at various 
in. the, foreign centres, such as Alexandria, 
areék Feb, which naturally became sources of 
geographical knowledge, but also doubtless led them 
in the track of the conquering Macedonians (cp Dis- 
PERSION, §1r 7), We are therefore not surprised to 
find, in a late book, a mention of INDIA (Esth. 1x 89}, 
which marks one of the youngest geographical notes of 
‘the OT and the farthest eastern point reached by 
biblical geography. If the land of Sinim in Is. 4912 
were China, the limit would be much farther eastward ; 
but this interpretation can no longer be maintained (see 
SINIM). It will be observed that even Strabo knows 
nothing to the E. of India. 

It is noteworthy that down to the time of this late 
reference, even after the long Hebrew contact with 
Babylonia and the adjacent countries to the E., there 
is no sign of acquaintance with the remoter Orient ; nor 
is there even yet any clear token of familiarity with over- 
land trade-routes to countries as distant as India. This 
is quite in keeping with the silence of our Assyrian and 
Babylonian sources on the same subjects, and points to 
the conclusion that such trade-routes were opened much 
later, Or were much more insignificant, and perhaps 
shorter, than some have been inclined to suppose. 

The geography of the Apocryphal books shows the 
transition from the older Hebrew geography to that of 

the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 
We find much of the older geography 
continued and enlarged. Babylon is the familiar scene 
in Baruch, the Song of the Three Children, Susannah, 
Bel and the Dragon, as Media (Ecbatana, Rages) is in 
Tobit. The river HyDASPES [¢.v.] appears as a 
novelty in Judith 1 6and the city of Persepolis in 2 Macc. 
92, Idumeea, I Macc. 429 61 631 etc., is named often, 
Egypt occasionally (¢g., 1 Macc. 11113), In the 
distance are the SCyTHIANS (2 Macc. 447}, as an example 
of a barbarous people. Arabia in a wide sense is 
frequent (@.9., I Macc. 1116). The names of Syria 
(e.g., I Macc. 11260), COELESYRIA (é.g., I Macc. 
1069, 2 Macc. 8s}, and Ptolemais (1 Macc. 51g 22 etc.) 
now appear; also the harbour of Tripolis (da rod 
xara Tplrrodiw dAcuévos; 2 Macc. 141), Antioch (Macc. 
435, etc.), and Daphne near it (2 Macc. 433). 

As we move farther W. there is still more novelty. 
In the sea we have of course Cyprus (2 Macc. 1013 122) 
and the Cyprians (429), and Crete (¢.g., 1 Macc. 1067); 
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on land we have Cilicia (e.g., 1 Macc. 1114 Judithly 12) 
and Tarsus (2Macc. 430); Asia as a kingdom (1 Macc. 
86 1li3etc.); the Galatians (82; RV ‘Gauls’ ). Cross- 
ing the A2gean we have ' Alexander the Macedonian ' 
(tMacc. ly, and besides [4) y9 xerreely (cprov wepréa 
ceriéwy Baoidéa 85), in the same verse (and elsewhere) 
riv é\Adda; the Spartans (omapridiras) appear, especi- 
ally in r Macc. 1225 f. 20 We encounter an ‘old 
man of Athens ' in 2 Macc. 61; but this is doubtful (see 
GERON). Especially noteworthy is I Macc. 1523, which 
contains a list of countries, including Sampsames; Samos, 
Rhodes, Gortyna, Cnidus, Cyrene, to which letters were 
sent from Rome (v. 1s), The new power of Rome 
(I Macc. lio etc. ) is often mentioned, and, farthest W. 
of all, the land of Spain (1 Macc. 83), 

The meagreness of referencein these books to territory 
E. of Media and Persia indicates in part a lack of geo- 
graphical interest and in part the ignorance of the 
authors. The Book of Tobit, whose scene is laid in 
Media, shows little trace of real acquaintance even with 
that country. The mention of India in the additional 
chapters of Esther (131161) is a mere repetition of that 
in the Hebrew Esther, and that of rt Macc. 88 is an 
obvious textual error. F. B. 

A survey of N T geography would take us into regions 
that have hitherto hardly come within view; but such a 
26. NT survey is not necessary for the purposes of this 

6. * article (see above, introduction). A large 
part of it would almost resolve itself into a study of the 
missionary journeys of Paul (see PAUL, GALATIA). It 
is enough to refer to the wide range of his journeys in 
Asia Minor, Greece, and the Greek islands and lastly 
his journey from Jerusalem to Rome, journeys that are 
familiar from deservedly popular works, the latest of 
which is Ramsay's S¢. Paul the Traveller (a valuable 
contribution). 

We might almost say that to study the NT geography 
is to study the geography of the Roman province of 
Asia. In fact not only the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles of Paul but also the Apocalypse of John 
(chaps. 1-3)send us mentally on a tour of investigation 
in Asia. It must not be forgotten, however, that whilst 
Rome could be introduced into the OT only by the 
Rabbinic device of taking ‘Edom' as a symbol for 
‘Rome’ (cp Epo, § 10), 'Rome' itself stands written 
plainly again and again in the second part of the NT. 
Once the great missionary looks even beyond Rome— 
not merely to Tarshish, but to Spain (Rom. 152428). 
Thus the realised and unrealised travelling purposes 
of Paul embrace a large section of the Roman 
empire. Against his will he even visited the island of 
Malta, where Punic was spoken. The soil of Africa he 
never touched, though in a remarkable catalogue of 
countries of the Jewish Dispersion (Acts29 7.) the 
‘parts of Libya about Cyrene’ are mentioned, and one 
would almost have expected to read in the sequel that 
Africa as well as Asia had been visited by Christian 
missionaries. 

The passage, which. as Blass remarks, is in the style of 

B | runs the -‘Parthi 5 and Medes a 1 Elamites, 
andt refers in wpotami , in Judwa(?)a d lappadocia, 
in ¢ and Asia in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and 
the parts of Libya about C rene, and sojourners from Rome, 
both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and Arabians, we do hear 
them speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.’ 
‘ Judzea,' however, is plainly a scribe's error. Jerome would 
read ‘Syria’ 5 Tertullian ‘Armenia ; elsewhere (see Inp1A) 


‘Tonia’ is proposed. There is special interest in the mention of 
the Jews from Parthia (see PaRTHIANS). 


F.B. (§§ 1-25). 

GEON (PHWN [BNA]), Ecclus.2427 AV, RV GIHON, 
3 (9.u.). 

GEPHYRUN (redypoyn [A] om. V, Syr.), appa- 
rently the name of a city, called also Caspin (see 
CaspHor), which was taken by Judas (2 Macc. 
1213 RV); but the relation between the two names is 
obscure. The former name might plausibly be identified 
with the Gephyrus of Polybius (see EPHRON i,+2), if the 
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distance between the proposed sitesof Caspin and Ephron 
were not too great to permit this. 

Very possibly @ is corrupt (so RVmg.). Some read wéAuw 

epvpars (so cod. 553 cp Vg. fArmane pontibus), or yepdpav 
Grok. Zo.), where rn might have the sense of ‘darns’ or 
‘mounds.’ AV translates, ‘to make a bridge’ (yeupodv). 

GERA (Su. a compound of 4? § 68; cp Phoen, 
81; cHpa [BAL]), a prominent Benjamite division to 
which belonged EHUD (Judg. 315), and SHimet, 1 (2 S. 
165 1936 [rz], 1K. 28). This and the name BECHER 
[z.v.] are the only Benjamite divisions mentioned in 
the historical books. 

Gera is mentioned in late genealogical lists in Gen. 462 
(@ADL adds that he was the father of ARD) and 1 Ch. 835 
(yepa [Bz. 5]) etc. (on the complications see H. W. Hogg, /Q7 
11r02-114 [’98], and cp BEnsamin, § 9ii. 8), It is omitte 
Nu. 26 38-40, Marg. (ad, 22) discovers the gentilic ‘820 in 
2S. 23366 (MT Bani the Gadite’ “13n); but see Hacri. 


GERAH (TU, prop. ‘grain,’ Ass. gir#, see Muss- 
Amolt 5 48oAes [BAFL], edelus (Vg.), med, zazd [Pesh.]), 
Ex. 3013 Lev. 27 25 Nu. 3 47 1816 Ez, 4512, See WEIGHTS AND 
Measures. 


GERAR (77a, repapa [ADEL]), a place (and a 
district ?) in the extreme SW. of Palestine or, perhaps 
more strictly (unless a second place of the same name 
be meant), in N. Arabia— mentioned by J in Gen. 
1019 261617 20 26, by E (?} in Gen. 2014 (inw 2 
yalyapapwr [E]),and by the Chronicler in 2 Ch. 1413 
(L22] 7. yeBep [BA)). 

Since the time of Rowlands, it has been generally 
identified with the ruins called Umm el-Jerar, about 5 
m. §, of Gaza, in a deep and broad torrent-bed called 
Jurf el-Jerér (the upper part of the Widy Ghazza). 
This identification snits 2 Ch. Ze, where, after defeat- 
ing Zerah near Mareshah (Mer‘ash, near Beit Jibrin), 
Asa pursues his foes as far as Gerar; also Gen. 1019, 
where ‘towards Gerar' is given @S an alternative 
geographical point to ‘unto Gaza’ (even if the latter 
should be a gloss, it is probably correct), and 261, 
where Abimelech, who resides in Gerar, is called ‘king 
of the Philistines’ (Philistia cannot have reached much 
farther S. than the ‘ strong’ city of Gaza). It is incon- 
sistent, however, with Gen. 2621 £, where SITNAH and 
REHOBOTH (g.v.) are localised in the valley of Gerar, 
and with Gen. 202 where ‘and he sojourned in Gerar’ 
is an alternative geographical statement to ‘and dwelt 
between KADESH (i,) and SHUR’ (gg.v.). The passages 
just mentioned absolutely require a more southerly 
situation for Gerar than that proposed. by Rowlands 
and adopted by Robinson, Socin (Baed.@) 143}, and 
Miihlau (Riehm’s HW B®), For these passages at any 
rate the site fixed upon by Trumbull (KadeshBarnea, 
63 f. 288) and Guthe (ZDP I 8215) seems indispensable. 
SW. of ‘Azz Kadis is the Wady Jerar, a lateral valley 
of the- W. esh-Sheraif, which issues into the W. ed 
‘Arish; the name, as Robinson who describes it re- 
marks, nearly corresponds to the Gerar of the OT. 

In short, it is probable that there were two Gerars, 
and that J, who was equally unaware of this and of the 
true situation of Rehoboth and the other wells, con- 
founded them, and consequently made Abimelech a 
"king of the Philistines," which the lord of Rehoboth 
and Sitnah cannot have been. 

This view of the locality intended in the original form of the 
tradition, of which we have J’s recast in Gen. 26, is confirmed 
by the version of the same folk-story given by J in his life 
of Abraham (Gen.12x0-20), where the scene of the story is 
laid in Mizraim. That J understood the Mizraim of this 
tradition, to be the land of Egypt, is obvious. There is indeed 
no special Egyptian colouring, but the mention of Pharaoh 
is enough to prove this reference. Elsewhere, however, it 
bas been shown (see Mizrarm, § 24) that some of the early 
traditions may have been misunderstood by J_ through his 
ignorance of the earl app ncation of the term’ Mizraim ie 
Missor) to a region bordering on Edom, and adjoining the 
*Wady of Mizraim,' in N. Arabia (see Ecyrt, BROOK oF). 
This region probably included the territory between _Kadesh 
and Shur, and also the wells Rehoboth and Sitnah. Winckler 


(AF 132) suggests that 933 53°, 'And he sojourned in Gerar,' 
in Gen.201 may be an editorial addition, designed to harmonise 
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the following narrative (E) with that in Gen. 26(J), This is 
very probably correct; otherwise we must insert ‘also,’ and 
attach the words in question to y 2 (so Strack), a most un- 
desirable expedient. he m name /erdér means ‘ pots* 5 
but this is no guide to the sense of the Hebrew Gerat (C 
modem name of BEER-SHEBA). 

Of the two Gerars only the first is known to 
tradition. It is, however, not the K-ru-ru of the 
famous list of Thotmes III., which was hardly near 
Gaza (WMM As. z. Zur, 159). Josephus apparently 
knows of Gerara as a Palestinian city (Ant.i. 12:). 
Eusebius mentions it as 25 R. m. S. of Eleutheropolis, 
and as capital of Geraritica (OS 24028 ; cp 29974 
77 80). It seems to be mentioned in the Talmud 
(Neub. Gégg. 65). Sozomen (//zs#. 632) says that there 
was there a large monastery. Cp GERRHENIANS. 

T.K. C. 


GERASENES, THE COUNTRY OF THE. In the 
original tradition of the casting out of the legion of 
demons it was, most probably, stated that Jesus was met 
by a demoniac, or by two demoniacs, in the ‘ country 
of the Gerasenes.' The story occurs in three forms, 
and according to both AV and RV, the three evangelists 
differ as to the scene. In Mt. 828 AV gives 'Gergesenes,' 
RV 'Gadarenes’; in Mk.51 and Lk: 826 AV gives 
'Gadarenes,' RV 'Gerasenes.' It is not very easy to 
say in each case which is the best-reading. 

In Mt, Ti., Treg WH, and Weiss adopt ya8apyvar; in 
Mk., Ti. and WH ‘Agree in preferring yepacyvay; in Lk., 
WH adopts yepacyviav, but Ti. yepyeayvay (so 8). 

"Gergesenes' may, however, be confidently rejected. 
It has arisen out of 'Gerasenes,' and supplies an ex- 
ample of the tendency of the scribes to repeat the 
initial g in gad or gar at the beginning of the next 
syllable (see GIRGASHITE), It was equally the habit of 
the scribes to substitute a well-known for an uncommon 
name. 'Gerasenes' therefore is to be preferred to 
‘ Gadarenes,' if we can only find a Gerasa which was on 
the E. coast of the Sea of Galilee; to identify this Gerasa 
with /eras (see GILEAD, § 6) is out of the question. To 
start with, we have some reason to expect that there was 
such a place, because Origen (Jz Zu. Joann. 624) states 
that there was an ‘ancient city' called Gergesa near 
the Lake of Tiberias, and hard by it a precipice, with 
which the descent of the swine into the lake was 
traditionally connected. So also Eusebius (0524844): 

Under 'Gergesa, where the Lord healed the demoniacs,' he 
says, kat vip Setevuras eri rod Spous xoun naph ray dwvny 
Tipeprddos eis Hv Kai ob xotpor Katexpyuviodyoay’ Keirat Kat 
avyzépw. Further, in an earlier place (24268), where yepyaces 

eated of, it is defined as éwéxeya tod "lophdvoy mapax- 
exeun wdAcs 1 Tadaod iv dae GvAy Mavacoy. He adds 
that ‘it is said to be Gerasa, a notable town of Arabia. 
And some say that it is, Gadara. And the Gospel makes 
mention of the Gerasenes , and under Gesurim, 24424, we 
read that 'Gergasi is in Basanitis, from which the children 
efIsrael were unable to expel the Geshurites' (cp 12718 under 
Gesom’). 

The probability is that Origen and Eusebius had 
really heard of a place on the Sea of Galilee called 
Gersa, and now that it has been shown that 'on the 
left bank of the Wady Semak, and at the point where 
the hills end and the plain stretches out towards the 
lake,' are ruins called Kersa, and that about a mile 
south of this the hills approach within forty feet of the 
lake, terminating in ‘a steep, even slope,’ we can 
hardly doubt that here is the lost Gerasa. ‘The site,’ 
says Sir C. W. Wilson,? 'is enclosed by a wall three 
feet thick. On the shore of the lake are a few ruined 
buildings, to which the same name is given by the 
Bedouin.'! Thomson (ZB 375), who first of all in- 
licated these ruins, states (in harmony with Wilson) 
that though it was but a small place the walls can be 
.raced all round, and there seem to have been consider- 
yble suburbs. 

Thomson further states that there are ancient tombs 
n the high grounds about the ruins of Kersa (cp 


p the 


1 Recovery of Jerusalem, 368 ('71). 
Taulan, 179, 


Cp Schumacher, 7% 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan, 423). About 
Gadara on the Hieromax, caves are also abundant, and 
the territory of the city seems to have extended to the 
lake. GADARA (¢.v.), however, is at least six miles 
from the lake, and though this is maintained by Keim, 
was certainly not intended in the original tradition. 
The possibility that Kersa is Gerasa is not taken into 
account by G. A. Smith (2G 458 7), who identifies it 
with Gergesa, and considers ‘ Gergesenes' to be ‘the 
reading supported by the documents." 

Fora statement of the documentary evidence see WH 4. 
az; from which we can hardly avoid the inference that 
Tadapyvav is probably correct in Mt., Tepacyvév in Mk. and 
Lk, The decision, however, is not historically of great moment; 
yepaonvay is virtually supported by the MSS which present 

epyernvay, for the reason given above, and should be preferred. 
With the statements of Eusebins in OS, cp the parallel passages 
in Jerome (viz. 13018 12527). The most important variation is 
at the close of the latter passage which reads ‘quidam autem 
ee esse Gadaram astimant,'sed et evangelium meminit 

ergesenorum.' The authority of Eus. and Jer. for calling it 
Manassite appears to be merely the general statement in Josh. 
1329-32. 

GERGESITES (o1 repyecaion [BRA]}, Judiths16 

AV, RV GIRGASHITES (@.¥. ). 


GERIZIM, MOUNT (8°13 iJ [Sam. writes the two 
words as one, O93]; ‘ mountain of the GIRZITES” 
5 : [g.v.]; less probably from }7A="TA, 
1. Situation. ~ to cut in two’ : the vocalization of a 
certainly primitive name has but slight authority ; 
rap(e)izein [BAFL}, but razipein [A in Dt. 1129 
Judg. 97] and rapizielin [VA] in 2 Macc. 523, EV 
GaARIZIM), the mountain (now called Jebel e¢ -Tor) on 
the southern side of the valley or fissure in which 
Shechem lies, facing Ebal which is on the north. 
The height of Gerizim (properly Gerizzim) is 2849 ft. ; 
that of Ebal 228 ft. more. The former is composed 
almost entirely of nummulitic limestone; in its rocky 
slopes are large caverns which were probably once 
quarries. The ascent at the present day cannot be 
called difficult, and the splendid view from the summit 
amply rewards the climb. One feels that if the union 
of N. and S. Israel could only have been accom- 
plished, the sacred mountains Gerizim and Ebal, with 
the beautiful city nestling between them, might have 
been thought by Israel's leaders to have superior claims 
to Mt. Zion and Jerusalem. 

A remarkable description is given of the situation of 
Gerizim in a passage hitherto much misunderstood. 
Moses has set before the Israelites a blessing ana 
curse, and directs them, when they have been brought 
into the land of promise, to 'put the blessing upon 
Mount Gerizim, and the curse upon Mount Ebal, on 
the other side Jordan, beyond Jericho, towards the 
entrance into Shechem, in the land of the Canaanites, 
who dwell in the House of the Tower beside the sacred 
trees [tree?] of Moreh’ (Dt.11 aah) 

The terrible state of corruption into which this passage early 
fell, led Eusebius (OS), 243 89) to state that according to the 

Scripture Gerizim and Ehal were 'near Golgol 
:2.Dt.11l29f which is Galgala’ (ToAymA, # Kal TaAyada. 

ravrns slvac mAyociov } a biddoner 7d 
Tapigery cat trod TaBad dpovs), and an acute proposal has been 
made to identify the ‘ Gilgal' of the received text with the ruins 
called Juléjii, SW. of the valley of Shechem (see GiLGaL, § 5). 
‘This, however, does not suit the phrase 'over against (Sy) 
‘Gilgal,’ and on grounds of principle it is undesirable to attempt 
identifications until the passage containing a place-name has 
been thoroughly scrutinised from the point of view of textual 
criticism. Juléjil may represent an ancient Gilgal or cromlech; 
but this does not show that it is referred to in Dt.1130. On 
the other hand, the text, asemended, gives a thoroughly accurate 
picture. 

The ‘entrance into Shechem' is completely coni- 


1 Cp Saar We read axa for neni 3 perth] for 
“INN; Daw for wows prom my tor 7. steiraten ee 
Crit. Bib. All that can be done to ay Crest le has 
been done, especially by Dillmann ; but few will call the result 
very satisfactory. C. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1 328 %) has realized the 
doubtfulness of the text ; but his suggestions that a highway 
through the land of the Canaanites is spoken of, that Shechem 
is deliberately omitted, and that 'the Gilgal’ was a circumval- 
lation of Gerizim are hardly felicitous. 
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manded by these two grand mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim, as indeed the description in another striking 
passage (Josh. 833) also presupposes. ‘Near the 
eastern end, the vale is not more than 60 rods wide' 
(Thomson), and from the highest gardens in the W. 
corner of Nablus we turn at once to the path which 
skirts the rocky slopes of Gerizim. At no great distance 
is a platform of rock, with a projecting triangular crag, 
about Io ft. in diameter, from which, as from a pulpit, 
Jotham could easily have shouted his parable in the 
ears of the people below! (Judg. 97), ‘running away’ 
afterwards (cp EV’s naive rendering of py v. 21) before 
Abimelech could take him. Nor is this, probably, the 
only portion of the story of Abimelech which refers to 
Gerizim. When that tyrant heard that all the people 
of the tower of Shechem were gathered together, we are 
told, he took his men to a mountain close by to get 
wood to set their refuge on fire. With axes he and his 
men cut down branches of trees and carried out his 
stern plan (Judg. 947-49). The mountain referred to can 
only be Ebal or Gerizim, and the corruption of Gerizim 
into ZALMON [¢.v., i.] or Hermon (@#®4L) is easy. 

Dean Stanley's attempt to provide Gerizim with other 
historical associations (the meeting of Abram and Melchizedek. 
and the sacrifice of Isaac) can hardly be called a success. The 
Samaritan traditions are of no historical value and have no 
sound biblical, basis. One‘of them even represents Jacob as 
having had his great vision (Gen. 281z ar on the summit of 
Gerizim (on the ruins called Laze2 [the Luza of OS(2) 2745 
13513] see Rob, BR). See SAMARITANS. 

There are still two biblical passages in one of which 
possibly or probably and in the other beyond any doubt 
Mt. Gerizim is referred to—viz., Is. 661 
Jn. 420 f. Certainly if Is. 661-4 is post- 
exilic (and it is difficult to maintain anv 
Longer an exilic date), we can hardly find any other 
concrete object for the passage than that first assigned 
by Duhm—viz., the intention of the Samaritans to 
build a temple to Yahwé on Mt. Gerizim® (see ISAIAH 
ii, § 21). Still, owing to the brevity of the passage 
we can scarcely claim more than' high probability 
for this conjecture. 

The second passage is also somewhat enigmatical. 
A modern writer quoted by Wetstein * remarks on 7, 22, 
* Christ and the woman were both agreed in the object 
of worship. The question she puts is only which is 
the true place for it. But how is that determined by 
the answer?' The truth is that Jesus goes beyond the 
question of the Samaritan woman. He asserts (or is 
made to assert) that neither the Jerusalem nor the Gerizim 
temple is a fit place for spiritual worshippers, but also 
denies that the Samaritans as a body worship the Father 
(who requires spiritual worship) at all; and he looks 
forward to the time when the Samaritans shall give up 
the cultus on Mt. Gerizim without accepting (as the 
author of Is. 661-4 had doubtless wished) the cnltus on 
Mt. Zion.5 Thus Mt. Gerizim, which loomed. above 
Jesus and the woman as they conversed by Jacob's well 
Cin 447s mountain,’ v, 20), gave occasion to Jesus, 
according to the Fourth Gospel, to enunciate the great 
principle of spiritual religion. We must not, however, 
allow ourselves to exaggerate the blame extended by 
Jesus to Mt. Gerizim. Partisans of the temple at 


2. Othar 
references. 


1 Moore (/wdges 246) ascribes this very plausible theory to 
Furrer (Wanderungen, 244); cp also Baed.)256. But as 
Thomson, LB ocd Gigs remarks, several lofty precipices 
literally overhang Nablus. Similarly Porter (Kitto's B26, Cyclop. 


* Gerizim’). 


2 May we compare the name of the village Tallaza, a little to 
the N. of Ehal], sometimes identified with ‘Tirzan (g.v. 1)? . 

3 Konig, it is true, sees no iiecessityfor any ‘conctetd motive’ 
such as Gressmann suggests (the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem). The writer of vz. 1-4 wishes to emphasise his 
conviction that only a ‘house of prayer’ (cp 507) was ‘an 
appropriate place of worship for Yahwé’ (The Exiles' Book of 
Consolation, 201 7. (’99]). Is. 661-4 according to him is an exilic 

assage, but 665 Z% ‘were added after the building of the 
emple. 

4 Beaulacre, ap. Wetstein (Bowyer, Critical Conjecturer, 
143 [1782]. 

5 CpB. Weiss, Zvang. des Johannes, 193 ('86). 
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Jerusalem were, in his eyes, not less ‘sectarian ' than 
partisans of the temple on Gerizim. See SAMARI- 
TANS. 

The summit of this mountain testifies to a succession of 
faiths. The most prominent monument is not the most import- 

‘ ant ; it consists of ruins of the castle built by 
4. Ruins. Justinian in 533 a.p. to protect the Christian 
church erected in 475 a.p. (the foundations of 
which still remain). In the centre of the plateau, however, 
is something much more venerable—a smooth surface of rock 
which is the traditional site of the altar of the temple of the 
Samaritans, and therefore their ‘Holy of Holies. The cup 
hollow init resembles those in many Syrian dolmens. and may 
well have been used in primeval times for libations. Conder 
(Syrian Stonelore, 1697.) suspects that, though this rock may 
once have been enclosed, there was no proper temple. Josephus, 
however, had no interest in exaggerating, and his works are 
plain—‘a temple like that at Jerusalem (Ant. xi. 82). The 
drafted blocks of the walls of Justinian's castle may possibly 
belong to a still older structure (Baed.(8) 256). In the founda- 
tions of the western wall there are some ten or twelve large 
stones beneath which tradition places the ‘twelve stones,’ 
brought up from the bed of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. 
420). The place where the lambs of the Samaritan passover 
are killed is a short way down the W. slope of the mountain, a 
little above the spot where the Samaritans pitch their tents 
seven days before the feast. For an account of the passover 
ceremony see SAMARITANS. ; a 

Gerizim) rejoices in a copious spring of delicious water (the 
Réais el- Ain), which may quench the thirst of the scanty band, 
of Samaritans at passover time, but wns naturally insufficient 
for the multitude gathered on the mountain and slaughtered by 
‘Cerealis in the time of Vespasian (see Jos. B/ iii. 7 Q. 

T. Ic. C. 

GERQN, an Athenian, introduced by RV™8: into an 
account of measures taken by Antiochus Epiphanes 
against the Jewish religion (2 Macc. 61). The text has 
~yépovra. ’A@nvaiov [VA], which, EV renders ‘ an old 
man of Athens.’ The || passage, 1 Macc. 144, speaks 
of messengers sent by the king. The leader of these 
messengers would naturally be either a civil or a military 
official under Antiochus. 

Probably dnvaiov is a clerical error for dvrtoxéa. ; Vet. Lat. 
‘and Vg. have 'Antiochenum,' which may of course be the con- 
jecture of a translator, but is none the worse because it is 
ancient. It is a further question whether yépor7a is not itself 
corrupt; RVmg., perhaps unintentionally, Sues this view. 
But Ewald's rendering, *a_ senator of Antioch' (7st. 5 298, 
n. 5), is very plausible. The name of the official was not 
necessary; the Ar. vers., however, givesit as Filkas (see Grimm, 
ad loc.). For a subtle but hardly necessary critical conjecture 
see Kosters, 74.7 12 496 ('78)- T.K.C 


GERRHENIANS, RV GERRENIANS, THE (ewe 
TWN PENNHPWN LA], € T. FEePPHNWN[V]), evidently 
a term for the southern limit of the Syrian dominion 
under Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. 1824). The town 
of Gerra (r& yeppa, Strabo, xvi. 233; yeppov Sprov, Ptol. 
iv. 51x) lay between Pelusium and Rhinocolura, but can 
hardly be intended here, since the coast as far N. as 
Rhinocolurawas at this time Egyptian (cp Polyb. v. 803}. 
The Syriac reads G-Z-R. More probably, however, we 
should read “yepapnver, which agrees with the reading 
“yepapnpwy of one MS (cod. 55). ‘From Ptolemais 
unto the Gerarenes’ (see GERAR) would represent the 


whole of Palestine in its widest extension from N. to S. 

Compare the expression in 1 Macc. 1159 where Simon is made 
captain of the country ‘from the LappER oF TyRus (about 100 
stadia N. of Ptolemais) unto the borders of Egypt.’ 


GERSHOM (pv3,} cp WA in Sin. Inscriptions, 
anti see GERSHOM, GESHAM; rHpcam [BHAFL in 
Ex. and Ch.]; in Judg- rHpcom [5], repcwm [A], 
rHpcan [L}). 

1. The first-born of Moses and Zipporah (Ex. 222 
183), from whom JONATHAN (2), the priest of the sanctu- 
ary at Dan (Judg. 1830), claimed descent.? We also 
find a Levitical name Shebuel b. Gershom in 1 Ch. 
2313 f. 2624. The popular etymology, oy 71 "a so- 
journer there’ (Ex. 4.¢¢. ), is followed by @ (ynpoap) and 


+ 


1 For the orthography of pwns (=ye) see Frensdorff, 
Massovet, Wérterb. 277; the two names are essentially identical; 
cp Qnam and Onan, Hemam and Heman, 

2 Bennett (Zé. 85 [’98] 78) points out a possible reference to 
Gershom ,in Judg. 177 pvi-43 sim, as though, 'and he (was) 
Gershom. 
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Jos. Ant. ii. 131 (yypeos). 
cp CIRCUMCISION, § 2, 

2, Thehead of the b'ne Puinenas (3), a family in Ezra's caravan 
(see Ezra 18 2, 2§ 13 {2} d), Ezra 82 (ynpowpm [BA], -oapn [L]) 
=1 Esd. 8 29 GERSON (topocotogos [B], ynpowr [A], -oap [L]). 

GERSHON (}1293, for which in Ch. regularly DU 
and DY"A with the exception of 41 Ch. 61[527], 
redewn [A], 236 rHpcwn [Al; reAcwn [BAFL]), 
b. Levi, is mentioned only in P and Ch. He is 
the first-born of Levi in Gen. 4611 (yypewv [AD]), 
Ex. 616 (yqpuwv [AF]) 1 Ch. 61, and makes up with 
Kéhath and Merari the three chief subdivisions of the 
Levites. Although the first-born, he is overshadowed 
by the Kehathites (to whom Aaron belonged). His 
sons Libni and Shimei (Ex. 617 Nu. 31821 I Ch.6r7 [2} 
237) were known, according to the Chronicler's con- 
ception, already in David's time (1 Ch. 287-11). 

The sons of Gershon or the Gershonites (*:v737; 
6 yedowr[e]}e [BAFL], 6 yopowr[e} [BA]) are num- 
bered at 7500 in the wilderness (Nu. 322)—which 
has an artificial look when we recollect that the whole 
number of the Levites is enumerated at about three 
times that number, viz. 23,000 (Nu. 2662). P de- 
scribes moreover their special work at the tabernacle 
and also the position taken up by them on their journey- 
ings (42, 825 42477). Far moreiniportant, however, is 
the notice of the cities apportioned to them (Josh. 
21 27 33 ynpoay [AL]; 1 Ch. 662[47] 71-76 [s6-6r} ynpowr 
[A]); these all lay to the N., in Manasseh beyond Jordan, 
Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali, and if we take this 
in connection with the notice of Jonathan b. Gershom b. 
Moses in Judg. 1830 it would appear that the priests 
of Dan formed a group which traced its origin back to 
Moses, and derived its name from his first-born.! In 
the post-exilic and priestly genealogies the place of 
Gershon b. Moses is taken by Gershon b. Levi; com- 
pare the similar case of ELIEZER b. Moses and 
ELEAZAR b. Aaron. See GENEALOGIES i., § 7, 


GERSON (rupcwn [A]), 1 Esd. 829 = Ezra 82, 
GERSHOM, 2. 


GERUTH CKIMHAM (O73 nn3), Jer. 4127 Kr. 
See CHIMHAM. 


GERZITES (730), 1 S.278 Kt., AV™; AV 
GEZRITES. 


GESEM (recem [BNA]), Judith 19, RV GosHEN. 


GESHAM, or rather, as in RV, Geshan eae cp 
perhaps ]¥), b. JanDAI, a Calebite (1 Ch. 247; 
cwrap [B], rupcwm[A] reicwn [L]). 

Ga4’s yypowp. may be due to a misreading, or possibly enough 
points to an original yyy (so Ki. SBOT, see GeRsHom). It 
is noteworthy that in both cases the Calebite name finds evident 
analogies in names of N. Arabian origin. 

GESHEM (OV, rHcam [BHA], ric. [Ll], Goszar), 
called ‘ the Arabian,' an ally of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
and an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh. 2:9 617 6). In 
Neh. 66 the name takes the form GASHMU (wow, ryooen 


[N°-2.™-], om. BN*A; Goszat); the correct form is prob- 
ably Gushamu, a well-known Arabian name (cp Cook, 
Aramaic Glossary, $v. p01). 

For the ending -% which occurs frequently in Nabatean in- 
scriptions compare 43+5y5 [&.], Neh. 1214 (RV Malluchi, RVme- 
Melicu), JETHRO, and perhaps Bocueru, and see Néld. in Eut. 
Nab. laser. 73; ZDMG 41715. SeeARasia, § 3. g, A. C. 


GESHUR (WY). 1. A territory. in NE. Palestine, 
adjoining the Israelite possessions, and reckoned as 
Aramzan (2 S. 158). According to 1 Ch. 223 (om. 
Pesh.), Geshur and other Aramzean peoples took the 
Havvoth-jair from the Israelites. It may often be 
dangerous to treat statements of this kind in I Ch. 1-9 


See MOSES, and on Ex. 425, 


1 A portion of the Merarite branch of Levites actually bears 
the name of Mushi—ze., the Mosaite. Observe that this 
Levitical name, in common with so many more, isremarkable for 
its §, Palestinian associations ; see GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (v.). 
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as historical ; but the statement here made is not in itself 
improbable; it implies that Geshur was at any rate N. 
of the Havvoth-jair. Still less reason is there to doubt 
the correctness of the geography of Dt. 814 Josh. 125 
(late as these statements are), except indeed as to the 
localisation (in Dt. é¢.} of the Havvoth-jair in Bashan 
rather than in N. Gilead (see HAVVOTH-JAIR), 

In these passages the Geshurites and the Maacathites 
are mentioned together as bordering on the territory of 
Og king of Bashan, and therefore on that of Israel. 
Hence Guthe (ZDPV 12233), Wetzstein, and G. A. 
Smith incline to place Geshur and Maacah in th: 
modern province of Jélan (Gaulanitis); Geshur would 
of course be S. of Maacah. 

_ Conder (Smith‘s D2) and von Riess Cade tas), °95) 
indeed, still prefer to identify it with the plain of Jéedar, whic! 

is SE. of Hermon and NE. of en-Nukra. This viewis not only 
linguistically hazardous, but also involves identifying en-Nukra 
with Bashan, and placing the Havvoth-jair outside the N. 

boundary of Gilead. Furrer (2 DPV 13198} places Geshur still 
father E He identifies it with the Leja, that great lava 
plateau which lies E. of en-Nukra and NE. of the Jehel 
Haaran, and corresponds approximately with Trachonitis ; but 
his reasons are very insufficient. 

It is a disputable point whether Ishbaal was really 
king ‘over Gilead and over the Geshurites’ (28,-29 
Pesh., Vg.). For two reasons :— First, because in 
Absalom’s time (2 S. 158) ‘Geshur in Aram’ (?) was 
an independent state, and secondly, because though in 
Josh. 1811 (cp ¥v. 13) Joshua is said to have assigned 
Geshur and Maacah to the two-and-a-half tribes beyond 
Jordan, we cannot safely accept this as correct in the 
face of the contrary statements in Dt. 314 Josh. 12s. 
The truth probably is that ‘in Aram’ in 2 S. 158 anl 
‘“Geshurites’ in 2 S. 29 are incorrect readings. Sce 
GESHUR, 2; ASHURITES, 

In Josh. 125 GB has yepyeoet, in Dt.314 GBaFL [but B* 
yapracer, see Swetel yepyares (cp Eus. in OS 244 24, who takes 
‘yegoupsin to be the city of yepyaoet in Bashan where the Israelites 
did not destroy the Geshurites); @4F in Josh. 125 yeooupt, GL 
yeroupe. Other forms are : in 2 S. 13371423158 yeScoup[BA], 
ysooerp(L]; int Ch. 223 yedcoup [B], yerroup [A}, yeooup [1]; 
in Josh. 1313 yerecpet {B], yeooup[e]: [AL]. In Josh. 125 Pesh. 
exceptionally has * Endor,’ 

2, (vpean, ‘the Geshurite.’) A district at theextreme 
limit of Palestine, S. of Philistia, Josh. ]82 (AV 
Geshuri), 1S, 278 (EV ‘the Geshurites’; so RV 
in Josh.). The former passage (late) introduces a 
description of the land in the SW. towards Egypt, which 
in Joshua’s old age still remained unconquered. A 
reference to the northern Geshur is therefore impossible. 
In the latter passage the Hebrew text gives, as the 
names af peoples or districts attacked by David from 
Ziklag, ‘the Geshurite, the Girzite or Gerizzite (see 
GirzITES}, and the Amalekite.” ©, however, gives 
only two names; one of the first two names in MT 
is doubtless adoublet. Wellhausen, Driver, and Budde 
give the preference to the second name in the form sanc- 
tioned by the Kre, viz. jan, ‘the Gizrite,'—7.e., the 
Canaanites of ‘GEZER (so RV™8:, see Judg. 129; I K. 
916). But Gezer lay too far N. It is better to read 
either‘ the Girzite’ or ‘the Geshurite,’} and the latter 
is On the whole the more probable, for the Girzites 
probably belonged to northern or central Canaan. It 
was probably a chieftain of these southern Geshurites 
whose daughter Maacah became one of David’s wives 
and mother of Absalom. He is called Talmai, which 
is also the traditional name of a Hebronite giant 
(judg. lio; see HEBRON, § 1); David’s close connec- 
tion with S. Palestine is well known, and the list of the 
children bern to him in Hebron in g S. 32-5 mentions 
the son of Abigail the Carmelite just before Absalom. 
Maacah is given asthe name of a concubine of Caleb 
(1 Ch. 248). This theory accounts more fully than 
he rival view for Absalom’s flight recorded in 2 S. 
1337 (cp 1423 158). In the southern Geshur, close to 
and yet outside of Judah, the pretender would have 


‘ 


1 Kamph., however, retains hoth names @4- W 694). 
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every opportunity of preparing for hisrevolt. Ahithophel 
(Ahiphelet ?) and Amasa, his chief supporters, belonged 
to S. Judah, and it was the tribe of Judah which was 
principally concerned in the rebellion (cp 2 S. 1911 [x2] 
f)4 The only objection to this is that in 28. 158 
Absalom says to David, ‘Thy servant vowed a vow 
while I dwelt at Geshur in Aram.’ This specification, 
however, would rather be expected in 2 S, 1337. It is 
clear that mwa ‘in Aram’ is a gloss (for pNa?), sug- 
gested by the vicinity of the northern Geshur to that of 
Maacah. 

The suggestion of Glaser (4 17° 242) that in Josh. 1821S. 
278 we should read for syy3n, “wp (see ASsHURIM), should 
also be mentioned, consistency would then oblige us to change 
Absalom’s‘ Geshur’ into Ashur.’ 

@Bin 1S. Zc. gives only yeoeipt= yyy; GAL gives bothnames 
(yeceper [A] or Toy yerooupatoy [L] and _ roy yegpatov). After- 
wards, instead Shnr,” GL gives Sear Weveeeey, In 
Josh. 132 GB yereper, GAL yeoouplep, Pesh. ‘Endor.’ Inez S. 
1837 Gadds etsy paxad (B] (‘to the land of Maacah’), ¢. yiv ue 
[A], e. y. xaAaapa [LE]. T.K.C-S. AC 


GETHER (44, perhaps WN}= WW [7.e. Gesuur, 
tm]: Marg. ZATW 8155; ya@ep [AEL]), one of the 
‘sons’ of ARAM (Gen. 1023, I Ch. 117 -yedep [L]). 


GETHSEMANE (reO@CHMANE! (Ti. WH]—z.e., 
‘oil press,’ see OIL; the word is Aramaic. but the 
1. In NT. form somewhat uncertain [=D0v ni, 

Dalm. Gramm. 152. The forms ‘yeoon- 
pave, -yycau.=(O) OY NN]; Gerusevant, GESE- 
MANTZ) is given in Mt. 2636 Mk. 1432 as the name of 
the place to which Jesus retired with the disciples after 
the Last Supper. In both passages it is called ywploy 
(see FIELD, 9); EV renders ‘place’ (but see RV™8:); 
the word answers to the Latin predium (so Vg. in Mk., 
but vz//2 in Mt.). What is meant is a piece of ground 
enclosed by a wall or fence of some sort; this is con- 
firmed by Jn. 181, which speaks of a ‘garden’ (xfzos 5 
see GARDEN, § 7) and uses the expressions ‘he went in’ 
(elo7jAOev, v. 1) and ‘he went out: (€&#\Gev, v. 4). Lk., 
like Jn., does not name Gethseniane and uses the vague 
expression ‘ place’ (réos; 2240). Possibly it belonged 
to owners who willingly afforded access to Jesus; at all 
events, he was in the habit of resorting to it (Lk. 2137 
2239), and the habit was known to Judas Iscariot. 
Doubtless the enclosure contained a press, perhaps also 
a house in which the other disciples, apart from Peter, 
James, and John, may have sheltered. It has been 
conjectured that the owner may have been Mary the 
mother of John Mark, that she may have had some 
kind of country-house there, and that the young man 
mentioned in Mk. 1451 may have been Mark himself 
suddenly aroused from his slumbers. In any case, we 
know that Gethseniane was situated (Jn. 181) to the E. of 
KIDRON [@.¥., § 3] and was regarded as belonging to the 
Mt. of Olives (Lk. 2137 2239). Thds we have to think 
of Jesus as quitting the town by one of the gates of the 
eastern wall, descending into the Kidron valley, crossing 
the bed of the brook, and reascending on the other side. 
It is at Gethsemane that the touching scenes recorded 
by the evangelists are placed—the agony and prayers 
of Jesus, the sleep of the apostles, the arrival of Judas 
and his train, the arrest; the N T does not enable us to. 
fix the site more exactly. 

Tradition became more precise. From the fourth 
century onwards, perhaps from the time of the visit of 

sz2... the Empress Helena, the garden of Geth- 
3. Tradition. semane has been shown at the foot of the 
Mt. of Olives on the left bank of the Kidron, some fifty 
yards from the present bridge. 

Eusebius tells us that in his day the faithful were diligent in: 
prayer at the place, and Jerome says it had a church (OS@) 
13024; 24820) The Franciscans, to whom the ground now 
belongs—it measures about 150 ft. by 140—surrounded it with 
a wall in 1848, adorned it with chapels, and laid it out as a 
European garden with walks, borders, and beds (the oriental. 
garden is a plantation of trees; see GARDEN). 





1 See AJSZ 16153 159f 
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It contains eight old olive trees which pilgrims 
willingly believe to date from the time of Christ, or at 
least to come from trees ,of that date. On the other 
hand, it has to be remarked not only that olives are not 
in the habit of attaining so great an age, but also that, 
according to Josephus (B/ vi. 1x f-}, all the trees about 
Jerusalem were cut down by the army of Titus at the 
time of the siege. The earliest trace of a tradition 
relative to the olives of Gethsemane does not go back 
farther than to the sixteenth century. Some hundred 
yards to the N. of the garden a cave (ancient cistern), 
transformed into a Latin sanctuary — the Grotto of the 
Agony—is shown; the suggestion is that here is the 
place spoken of by Lk. (2241) as ‘about a stone's cast’ 
from where the three apostles were. The Greeks have 
a garden called Gethsemane close to but distinct from 
that of the Latins ; the Russians also have built a church 
in the neighbourhood. See PEHFQ, 1887, p. 159; 
1889, p. 176. 

The authenticity of the site, then, is not demonstrable ; 
but neither is it utterly improbable. Inreality, however, 
the scene must at all events have been larger. It may 
have been perhaps more to the N., or more to the S., 
in the valley ; or, more probably still, further to the E., 
higher up on the western slope of the Mt. of Olives, 
though not on the very top—a site ill adapted for a 
retreat (Reland, 857). If Lk. (2137 2239) had said éwt 
instead of efs (rd 8pos}, the expression would have been 
more conclusive against the traditional site (Eus. OS! 
24820 has mpds 7T@ Oper; Jer. OS) 138024, ad radices 
montis Oliveti). The Emperor Hadrian caused exten- 
sive terracings to be made in the Kidron valley ; by these 
doubtless the previous contours were considerably 
modified (PEFQ, '93, p. 80). 

Robinson, BX@) 1234 5 Tohler, Die Siloahguelle und der 
Ocelberg, 191-229, Dritte Wanderung nach Palestina, 353-55 3 

Gatt, Beschretbung viber Jerusalem, 211 f- 3 

3. Literature. Furrer, Wanderungen durch das HL), 79- 

i 81; Keim, Leben Jesu von Nazara,, 3297- 

3or 5; Guérin, Jérusalent, 288. 5 Petavel, 'Le Domaine de 

Gethsémané,’ Chrétien Evangélique, '88, pp. 219-25 ; ‘The 

House of Gethsemane,'#.xfos. 1891 a, pp. 220-32 ; Le Camus, 

Voyage anx Pays Bibligues, 1252-56 5; Conder, Bile Places, 
204. LV, G. 


GEUEL (Syasea, ‘majesty of God'; cp Gray, HPN 


210 ; Sam. ONI3; royAinA [BYAFL]; toyAinA 
[B*(footlb] ; Guez), b. Machi, a Gadite (Nu. 18:xs}). 


GEZER ("}3, cp two places, one of them near 
Aleppo, called ol Jamra (Vakit, M€eam al-buldén. 
. 2714-11; most usually FAzep [BAL]), an 

1, History. ancient Canaanitish city said to have been 
conquered by Joshua (Josh. 1033 [razuc, BA] 12:2), 
and situated on the S. border of Ephraim (165, not in 
MT [cp». 3]; pacape [BA], -pwn [L]), towards 
the W. (1Ch. 28) ; a Levitical city (Josh. 21ar 
[razapa, B; -zepa, L], 1 Ch. 667[s2]). It remained 
Canaanitish (Josh. 1610 Judg. 129} until ‘ Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt,’ or, as has been conjectured, Pir’u, king of 
the N. Arabian Musri (see GENUBATH, Hapap i. [3], 
MizraM, § 2 [4]), took and burned it, and gave it as 
a marriage portion to his daughter, Solomon's bride 
(1K, 916, yefep [A]; for B see 433; L53); Solomon 
fortified it (v.17). 'It is mentioned in 2S. 525 (AV 
Gazer, yafnpa [BAL]) = 1 Ch. 1416 (-yafapo. [B], -onpa 
[AL] = MT nya) as the limit of David's pursuit of 
the Philistines; obviously it was on the border of the 
Philistine territory. In 1Ch. 204 'Gezer' is given 
where the text of Samuel (2S. 2118) gives 'Gos.' 
As Maspero has pointed out, it is the Kazir (W. Max 
Muller, Ka-di-ru) of Thotmes TIiI,'s list of names of 
Palestinian cities (RP(? 55x}; in the Amarna tablets it 
appears as Gazri, whose ruler Yapahi protests his fidelity 
to the Pharaoh (KB 6328 77). On its share in the revolt 
against Rameses II, see EGypt, § 58; and on the 
mention of it in the ‘ Israel inscription’ see EGYPT, § 60. 
As Gazara (yagapa) it is frequently mentioned in the 
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Maccabzean wars (1 Macc. 415 etc.) ; see GAZARA. In 
the time of John Hyrcanus it was taken by Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes; but at the conclusion of the war the 
Hasmonzeans were permitted to retain it, apparently 
through the intervention of the Romans (see Schurer, 
GIV 1206 f- ). 

By Strabo (xvi. 229) it is mentioned as yadapis ‘which also. 
the Jews appropriated’; but he seems to have somewhat confused 
it with Gadara beyond Jordan. In Josephus (Ant. xii. 7 4) the 
form yadapa also occurs for Gezer, and, in a Notitia Episco- 
patuum, peyeov yoSdpwy near Azotus is distinguished from 
‘yaSe1pa, between Pella and Capitolias. At asynod in Jerusalem 
in 536 there were two bishops, each of Gadara. In the OS 
(244.163 12710) it is Gazara lyadipe: a ‘villa’ or kw) 4 m. 
northward from Nicopolis. (See ZDPY 1736-41.) 

The long-lost site of Gezer was discovered in 1873, 
by Clermont-Ganneau, close to the village of Abit 

2. Sit Shiisheh, a little to the S. of Ramleh, towards 

° @ Jerusalem. It is the high and isolated point 
known as Teél Jezer, which being just 4m. W. by 
N. from ‘Amwas (Emmaus-Nicopolis} is no doubt the 
Gazara referred to in OS. The Tell is described (see 
PEFM 2428-440) as having terraces of rude stone, and 
a sort of citadel at its eastern end. There are also 
rock-hewn tombs, and a great reservoir near the modern 
European farm, and the correctness of Ganneau's 
identification is placed beyond dispute by his discovery 
of three bilingual inscriptions — one of which includes 
the word 573 ‘ Gezer' 1—which are placed paleeographically 
between the Hasmonzean and the Herodian periods. 

For the present state of the archaeological questions which, 


have been rajsed, 5ee his ei ai Hees Aesearches in Pales- 
tine, 2257; Recueil @’Archéol. Orient. 13512392, cp 4or. 
Ganneau has shown that Tell Jezer is the Mont Gisart, near 
which in 1177 Baldwin IV. gained a victory over Saladin, See 
also Lagrange, Rev. BibZ. 1899, pp. 422-427. 

GEZRITES, THE ("277), Kr., for which Kt. THE 
Gerzites (AV™s-) in 18.278 (o rezpaioc [AL]), 
where RV more correctly has GIRZITES (g.v.; see 
also GIRGASHITE), mg. GIZRITES. The GESHURITES. 
(see GESHUR, 2) and the Gizrites (?) are mentioned 
together. ‘The Gezrites’ might mean the Canaanites. 
of GEZER [g.v.], but more probably should be deleted. 
See GIRZITES. 


GIAR (193; rar [BA], prez [L]), supposed to be 
the name of a place on the road in which Joab pursued 
Abner (2S. 224). * See, however, GIBEAH, § 2 (6). 


GIANT, GIANTS. 1. NB}, mp2, raphe }. DN, 
repha'im, 28. 2116 f Gen. 145 etc., see RAPHAH (2), 
REPHAIM (i.). According to Duhm, Rephaim means 
(a)giants, (6 )the shades (Manes),inasmuch as the God- 
defying giants were hurled into Shédl and became the 
shief among the inhabitants of Shédl. See, however, 
DeEaD, § 3. 

2 m5, nephilim, Gen. 64 Nu.1333t. .See NEPHILIM, 


3. haa, g2dbar (yryas, often in @), The rendering is hase'd 


gn the Ar. use of jabbarun for 'giant' (cp Gen. 64) ; hut moderns 
orefer the sense ‘warrior’; cp David’s gibéérinz or 'warriors.'~ 


4. Dp, Anakin [g.v.], may also be explained as 'giants.' 


GIBBAR (733; TaBep [B], ra. [AL]), a district of. 
{udah mentioned in the great post-exilic list, Ezra 220 
‘see Ezra ii. § 9, § 8c). 

It has been proposed to read pyaar 'Gibeon' (so Berth.- 
Ryssel as in |] Neh. 7 25, yofawy [BXAL)]), but against this see 
SIBEON, § 3. Guthe prefers In°’3 or 4M n°D following 1 Esd. 
$17(RV Batrerus; [viot] Baernpovs [BA]. See BETHER i. 


GIBBETHON (})N33; raBadwn [BAL]), a city 
which, according to 1 K. 1527 1615 (raBawn [B]), 17, 
n Baasha's time and after it, belonged to the Philis- 
ines, and was apparently their frontier fortress towards 
Ephraim (see PHILISTINES). Possibly it is the same 
is Gibeah of Phinehas (see GIBEAH, § 2 [z]). In Josh. 
t is Danite (1944; Beye@wy [B], yaBardwv [L]) and 


1 The entire inscription, which is very short, is read 314 onn, 
which M. Ganneau (Researches,2 264) ri htly renders boundary 
of Gezer,' and supposes to define the sabbatic limit. 
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Levitical (2123; yebedar [B*], yeOasBar [B2vid-], yaBe- 
Owv [A], yeBOwr [L]). 

Conder's identification with Kihbiah, to the NE. of Lydda, 
reappears in PEF map, but not in those of Fischer-Guthe or 
Buhl. Kibbiah does not appear to be an important site. G.' 
A. Smith (HG 35r) favours it; but it is surely too far N. for 
a Philistine stronghold. All memory of Gibhethon seems to 
have been lost froma very early date. Eusebius and Jerome 
(0s (2) 12815; 24652) after enumerating several places named 

ahathon, content themselves with adding : 'there 1s also another 
‘yoBa0wv (Gabatha) of the Philistines in he Book of Kings. 

GIBEAH. Any isolated eminence such as those 
which abound in the central plateau of Palestine might 
be called MY23, gid‘ah, as distinguished from Har, 
“mountain,' ‘mountain range,’ or ‘ mountain district.’ 
The distinction cannot, however, be rigorously carried 
out. 

We will first consider the two places called Gibeah 
without any descriptive qualification. It must be borne 

2 in mind that Geba, Gibeah, and Gibeon 
ce Paras are very liable to be confounded; for 

a * example, in Judg. 2010, and perhaps 
in v. 33 (but see. Budde, ad foc.), ‘Geba' should be 
'Gibeah'; in w 31 ‘Gibeah' should probably be 
*Giheon’; in v. 43 ‘Gibeah’ should perhaps be ‘ Geba." 
So, too, in 1 S. 132 15 14216 ‘ Gibeah' has been written 
in error for ‘ Geba' ; and in 2 S. 216 *Gibeah of Saul’ 
for ‘Gibeon’; see the commentaries of Moore, Budde, 
and H. P. Smith. On 1K. 1522 see GEBA, 1, and on 
I Ch, 829 (= 935) see below. 

1. A city of Judah, included in the same group with 
places to the SE. of Hebron (Josh. 1557; yaaa [BAL]). 

In 1 Ch. 249 it is called Gihea (Ny33; yatBad [B], -Baa [A], 

a8Bao, [L)), and a Calebite origin is assigned to it. It may he 
tte Di.) either the Gabaa (yaBaa) or the Gabatha (yafaéa) of 
Kus. and Jer. (OS(2) 246 55 Gagan) There is a Kb‘u, no. 114 
in the name-list of Thotmes 111. (RP) 5 53). 

2. (yaBaa [BAL]; 6 Bourds [often in G"]; of Bovvol 
[Hos. 58]). A city of Benjamin (‘G. of Benjamin, 
1S. 132 [?] yaBee [B], 13 [om. A], 1416yafece [B]; cp 
Judg. 1914; also ‘G. of the children of Benjamin,' 258. 
23.29 ya8ae? [B], but @* has ro Bovvod). It seems to 
be identical with GIBEAH OF SAUL (dinw nyza), 1S. 


114 (yaBaaba [A], yaa8a [A?*], Bouvdy [L]), 132 
(yaBee [B]), 1534 (Bouvdr [L]), 2S. 216 (yaBawy [BA]. 
Bow@ [L]), Is. 1029 (@ ayyat), But not with the 
GIBEATH of Josh. 1828 (yaSaw@ [BL], -aaé@ [A]), nor 
with * Gibeah of God' (see§ 2[3]). In Hos. 58 99(@ 
Tod Bovvod), 109 (@ r@ Bourg) it is called ‘ the Gibeah’ 
(nygas). The reference in Is. 1029 is important as clearly 
distinguishing the two places Geba and Gibeah. The title 
* Gibeah of Saul’ implies that this was Saul's birthplace 
(cp SAUL); probably the true text of 1S.91 and of 
1 Ch. 829 (=935) stated distinctly that Saul's father 
was of Gibeah of Benjamin.' The gentilic Gibeathite 
(nyzan; 6 yeBwOelrns [BN], ¢ yaBawvirys [L], 6 raBa- 
Oirns [A]) occurs once (1 Ch. 123). 

Gibeah was the scene of one of the most elaborate 
narratives of the Book of Judges; chap. 20 describes 
how the assembled tribes captured the guilty city of 
Gibeah, and destroyed the Benjamite army, except 600 
men (see BENJAMIN, § 5; JUDGES ii., § 13).2_ In the 
history of Saul frequent mention is made of the royal 
city (references above). Two passages are specially 
helpful in fixing its situation. From Judg. 19xa-14 it 
appears that Gibeah was on or near the main N. road, 
and 8. of Ramah; and from 1S. 102-7 x0-13 that from 
Beeroth (see below, § 2[3]}) to Geba and from Geba to 
Saul's home was an easy journey. Both passages become 
intelligible if Gibeah is located, as Gross and Valentiner 


1 In 1 Sam. 91 read with Marg. (Fund. Is) pou nyaap 


(3 for my), and in xCh.829 correct 'Giheon' into 'Giheah’ 
(Che.). The Bichrites (see Bicurr) dwelt at Gibeah. On 'the 
father of Giheon, Jehiel,' see JEIEL, 2. 

2 Wi,’s attempt to show that the ark was brought by some 
into conuection with Gibeah, need hardly he considered here 
(see BENJAMIN, § 6). 
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irst suggested,? and as Robinson established, at Tell (or 
Tuleil} el-Fal, a bare conical hill (2754 ft. above sea- 
evel) about 4 m. N. of Jerusalem, towards er-Riam. 

According to Josephus _‘ Gahath Saul’ was from 20 to 30 stadia 
rom Jerusalem on the 'way_ thither from Gophna (Ant. v. 28 
and B/ y. 21 combined), which suits the proposed site. _Moore, 
aowever, would have been inclined from the narrative in Judg. 19 
:o look for a site somewhat nearer to er-Ram. 

There are several place-names compounded with 
Gibeah, or Gibeath ; 1-3 are represented as suchin RV™8., 

1. GIBEHTH HA-ARALOTH (nyaa 
mbaya; Bourds rv dxpoBvoriay), ‘the 
hill of the foreskins,| RV™S: of Josh. 
53 (J). between the Jordan and Jericho, connected with 
the report of the circumcision (cp GILGAL i., § 1). 
The name suggests Arvadz, a Babylonian name for the 
[kingdomof the dead ; a popular etymology arose when 
Aralu had been forgotten (Che.}. For another view see 
Stade, ZATW, '86, p. 132 See also HELKATH- 
HAZZURIM. 

2, GIBEAH OF PHINEHAS (onys nyza; ‘yaSaap [B], 
yaSaaé [AL], ¢d[e]wvees), a city (cp Jos. Ant. v. 129) in 
Mt. Ephraim where Aaron's son, Eleazar, was buried 
[Josh. 2433). _ Possibly it is the same as GIBBETHON. 

Perhaps the Gea Cite) of Eus. and Jer. (O.5(@} 2483 1305), 
which was 5 R. m. from Gophna (Jifn.) on the road to Neapolis 
(Nablus), and, according to PE# Mem. 2290, corresponds to 
Thia, NW. of ifna, and only x hr. from *Tibneh (Timnath- 

eres). It is of no importance that the tombs of Eleazar and 
Phinehas are shown at ‘4waréz, situated in the plain of 
Makhna, SE. of Mt. Gerizim. 

3. GIBEAH OF Gop (pabyn ‘a, © rv Bouvdy 708 Oeod 
18.105; but in v.10 a simple ‘Gibeah' [@®4 ray 
Bowvdy, @- tov papa Bovvér] occurs). The locality is 
defined as being ‘where is the pillar of the Philistines’ 
(see SAUL, § 2n.), and, since this definition was thought 
necessary, it may be questioned whether .Stenning 
(Hastings, DB-Br70a) is right in identifying it with 
Gibeah of Saul. Prof. G. A. Smith (4G 250) considers 
it to be the moderh Riamallah (Ewalds Ramah), about 
tom. N. of Jerusalem. The names agree in meaning, 
and the situation of Ramallah is quite consistent with 
regarding TABOR [g.v., ii] in 1 S. 103 as a corruption 
of Beeroth (Bireh) and with the identification of Gibeah 
of Saul with Tell el-Fal. Still, the mention of the ‘ pillar 
of the Philistines' is more favourable to the view that 
the Gibeah of God is identical with Geba (z.e., Jeba'). 
We may suppose that Saul went straight across the hill- 
country from Beeroth ('Tabor' in MT) to Geba, and 
thence by Ramah (18. 1013, see below) to Gibeah of 
Benjamin. 

InzS. 1013 'he came to the high place’ should be 'he_ came 
to hd-ramah’—ie:, to Ramah (er-Ram). _@BA has cis rov 
Bovvoy, GL ets roy Bouvdy papa; cp v.10. Either Saul's uncle 
dwelt there, or something has fallen out of the tent between 
v.13 andy, 14, Thisis the easiest emendation. 

4. THE GIBEAH OF (THE) MorEH (Judg.71). See 
MOREH i. 

5. THE GIBEAH OF (THE) HACHILAH (15. 2819 
261). See HACHILAH. 

6. THE GIBEAH OF AMMAH (2 S. 224). 
in great disorder. 

Was there any 'wilderness of Gibeon"? and how was it that 
the pursuers got no farther than the district of Gibeon by 
sunset? Supposing some transposition_and corruption to have 
taken place, an intelligible view of the situation can he 
produced. pya3, ‘'Gibeon' may be a corruption of n*yay, 
‘Zehoim’ and pp, ‘ Ammah' of pypqx, ‘Adummim. In 1S. 
1318 (see ,H. P. Smith) we read of ‘the hill which overhangs the 
valley of Zeboim? ‘he same hill may be referred to here under 
the name Adummim. The ‘ascent of ApuMMim’ [g.z.] is the 


ascent which leads up from Jericho to the Tad ‘ated-Dam ; some 
overhanging hill may, however, have borne the same name. 


Read, therefore, 727197 J Dryayit +a ‘yp by wie ODTN Aya 


‘(when they were come) to the hill of Adummim which fronts 
the valley of Zehoim towards the desert.’ 2 


2. Compound 
names. 


The text is 





1 $4,Kr. '43, p, 10823 ZDMG 12161 (7. (Moore, Judges, 414). 

2 It will he noticed that the p in py»; here becomes 7 and is 
attached to the word which probably underlies pyaa We. and 
Bu. eliminate p> altogether, and suppose the »} to be a ditto- 
grain ; they read 7 forp, and prefix it to 77. 
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7. THE GIBEAH OF GAREB (Jer. 3139). 
ii. 

8,9, Io. Conjecturally, the Gibeah of Baal-perazim 
(see GIBEON, § 1), Gibeath-jarib or Gibeath-jearim 
(see KiRJATH-JEARIM, § 1); and Gibeath-Elohim (in Is. 
1032; see NoB). T.K.C 


GIBEATR (N23: raBaad [A], raBawe [LI], 
r.-(iapeim) [B]), Josh. 1828. Usually identified with 
Gibeah of Saul, but perhaps rather a fragment of 
Gibeath-jearim[?]; see KIRJATH-JEARIM, § I. 


GIBEATR-HA-ARALOTH inion MIs), Josh. 
53 RV™E., See GIBEAH, § 2 (1); CIRCUMCISION, § 2. 


GIBEATHITE (‘MY3373), 1 Ch.123. See GrBEan, 
§ x (2). 

GIBEON (W323, raBawln], BAL), a city of the 
Amorites (28, 212), or more definitelv of the Hivites 

Pisses osh. 93 f.). According to a redactor it 
History. {es ae than Ai' (Josh. 102}; 
but we can estimate its importance better from the fact 
that it was the head of a tetrapolis or confederacy of 
four cities, to which Chephirah, Beeroth (not perhaps 
the Beeroth which is disguised under MT's 'Tabor' in 
18. 103, and which is the modern Bireh, but a place to 
the SW. of Gibeon'), and Kirjath-jearim also belonged 
(Josh. 917). The humorous story of the deception by 
which they escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai is well 
- known. It is evidently the attempt of a later age 
to account at the same time for the long independence 
of Gibeon and for the use of the Gibeonites (o-yyaaq ;_ of 
yaBawr[e}iras [BX*AL; AyaBwvirns N* once]) for 
slave-service in the Solomonic temple., The story of 
the war of ‘the five kings of the Amorites' against 
Gibeon in Josh. 10z-5 is but the sequel of the story of 
the Gibeonitish ruse, and is therefore both untraditional 
and unhistorical; this does not, however, necessarily 
involve the rejection of the at any rate traditional battle 
near Gibeon (Josh. 10 10-14) ; see BETHHORON, § 3. We 
next hear of the Gibeonites in the reign of Saul, though 
the event referred to, as most critics have held, is not 
mentioned in due chronological order (cp Stenning in 
Hastings' DB 21706). Tradition told of a three years’ 
famine in David's time, which was regarded as a punish- 
ment for Saul's having ‘slain the Gibeonites' and 
‘thought to destroy them' (ZS. 2117/.). The motive 
of Saul is said to have been ‘ zeal for the b'ne Israel’; 
the continued occupation of cities and villages by the 
Gibeonites (cp2S. 21s, end) was inconvenient for the 
Israelites. It has been pointed out elsewhere (see NOB) 
that the deed referred to was not improbably the 
massacre described at length in 1S. 227-19. We can- 
not, however, suppose that the priests of the sanctuary 
of Gibeon (¢ Gibeon,' not ‘ Nob,' must be read in 18. 
211[2] 2291119) at the time of the massacre were 
Israelites. They must surely have been Gibeonites, and 
the fact that the Gibeonite priests aided and abetted 
David was probably the excuse which Saul urged for 
decimating the Gibeonite population.# 

The ‘ pool of Gibeon’ attained a melancholy notoriety 
through the event related in 25. 212-32 (but see 
HELKATH-HAZZURIM ; in % 24 @" rof Bovrod). It is 
mentioned again in the account of the violent conduct 
@ Ishmael b. Nethaniah after he had assassinated the 
Jewish governor Gedaliah (Jer. 4111 7). Another act 
of blood-guiltiness was placed by tradition at the great 
stone which is in Gibeon' (28, 208-10 ; @" tof Bouvod) ; 
perhaps it was recorded in order to degrade the stone, 
which had been treated as sacred like the * great stone’ 
at Beth-shemesh (1S. 614). The desecrating act was the 
murder of AMASA [¢.¥., 1] by Joab. A brighter memory 
was that of Yahwb's great deed ‘in the plain (pRy) by 


1 So Buhl Geog. 173. 
2 Where the ‘tent of Yahwb! referred to in 1 S. 1754 (emended 
text : see Nog) really was, may be left uncertain. 
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Gibeon' (Is. 282r), if the Gibeon referred to is really 
the well-known city of that name, and if Isaiah's words 
may be explained by 2 S. 525 (@), where David is said 
to have routed the Philistines 'from Gibeon to the 
approach of Gezer' (so, too, 1 Ch. 1416, where @® has 
‘ya@owv). Gibeon, however, though more possible than 
Geba (seeStenningin Hastings' D& 2 1712), is still too far 
from the Plain of Rephaim to be the starting-point of 
David's pursnit of the foe. Perhaps in all three passages 
we should read ‘ Gibeah’ and suppose the hill-town of 
BAAL-PERAZIM [g.v.] to be meant. 
We have already seen that there was an important 
sanctuary at Gibeon in the time of Saul— most probably 
a Canaanitish sanctuary. Early in the 
2. The : f Sol Shortt 
Sanctuary. reign oj olomon we meet with this 
sanctuary again, and this time it is un- 
doubtedly Israelitish. One of the young king's first 
cares was to go to Gibeon to sacrifice, ‘for there was 
the great high place’ (1K.34); the antiquity of the 
notice is proved by the anxiety of the Chronicler to 
justify the action of Solomon by the assumed fact that 
the tent of meeting and the brazen altar were at Gibeon! 
(2Ch. 13). It is certainly remarkable that the sanctuary 
of Gibeon should even without the ark (which was still 
in the ‘city of David,’ 1K. 81) have been regarded as 
the right place for a newly made king to resort to for 
an oracle. But clearly without the spiritual aid of a 
great sacrificial feast Solomon could not have ventured 
on the solemn act of erecting a temple by which the 
ancient sanctuaries were to be overshadowed. Probably 
the sanctuary of Gibeon was chosen in preference to any 
other on account of its nearness to Jerusalem. Its 
central position made it 'the great high place,’ and 
accordingly, Stade thinks, it is referred to as snch in 
Dt. 83 x2 (but see BENJAMIN, § 8). 


There is little more to add. From Josh. 92327 we infer that 
the Canaanites of Gibeon were made temple-slaves ; cp 1 K. 
921, and the phrase 'the children of Solomon's 

3. Other servants’ (Ezra 258 Neh. 760 113). InxCh.8 29-32 
notices, (=9 35-38) there may be a confusion of two state- 
ments, One referring to Gibeah (where the clan of 

Becher dwelt), the other to Gibeon. The father (or son?) of 
Gibeonmay have been Jzp1AE1(z) whowas thebrother of Becher, 
The father (or son?) of Gibeah wbuld naturally be Becher (see 
1S. 91, and ep Gipgzan, § 1{2n.}), The ‘sons’ mentioned in 
830(=9 36) are Bichrites(cp Kisu, 1). In Josh. 1825 Gibeon is 
assigned to the tribe of Benjamin; in Josh. 2117 to the Levites. 
The men of Gibeon took part in rebuilding the wall under 


Nehemiah (Neh, 37; GBXAom., GL yaBawvirys, yoBawve), and 
in one form of the post-exilic list of ‘the men of the people of 
Israel’ the ‘ men of Gibeon’ are mentioned (Neh. 7 25). Src 
however, Gibeon is separated by several names from the three 
other members of the Gibeonite tetrapolis, and its nearest 
neighbours are Bethlehem and Netophah, the correctness of 
the reading ‘ Gibeon' may be doubted. Ezra2zo has instead 
‘ Gibbar,* which is a little nearer to the (probably) true reading 


‘Wa, Bether (see Gmpar). 


We can hardly hesitate to identify the ancient 
Gibeon with the modern village el- Jig, The ancient 
7 name is no doubt strangely mutilated ; 2 

. woe but the biblical data and the statements 
on. of Josephus and the Onomasticon? 

all point to the correctness of the theory. A mile 
north of Neby Samwil (see Mizpan, 1), at the point 
where the road to the coast divides into two branches, 
rises a low, isolated hill, composed of horizontal 
strata of limestone, which in places form regular 
steps, or small terraces, from bottom to top. At other 
points, especially on the east, the hillside breaks down 
in rugged irregular precipices. Round the hill is spread 
out one of the richest upland plains in central Palestine 
—meadow-like in its smoothness and verdure, covered 


1 See CHRONICLES, $7, 0. 2. Thesame spirit which animated 
the Chronicler seems ta have prompted the alteration of 


TRAD MRA inthe eb sexe ahahis hisee Rawzangedty 


from Gih‘tn (Kampftmeyer ZDPV 15 27). 

3 Jos. (BJ ii, 19 place; Gibeon 50 stadia NW. from Jeru- 
salem ;Ant.vii, 11r7 less correctly gives 40 stadia ; El-Jib is 
5-6m. W. or N. of Jerusalem, according to the road taken. 
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near the village with vineyards and olive groves; and 
sending out branches, like the rays of a star-fish, 
among the rocky acclivities that encircle it. Upon the 
broad summit one sees old ruins— notablyone massive 
building which was probably a castle, and among the 
ruins the houses of the miserable hamlet. At the 
eastern base of the hill, beneath a cliff, is a fine 
fountain. The source is in a large chamber hewn out 
of the rock. Not far below it, among venerable olive 
trees, are the remains of an open reservoir or tank, into 
which the surplus waters flow—no doubt the ‘pool’ or 
“ great waters’ of Gibeon (2 S. 213 Jer. 41r2). 
T.K.c# 


GIBLITES O23n), Josh.1385 1 K.518(32). See 
GEBAL (i.). 


GIDDALTI (*F533; rododAa@ [L]), a son of 
HEMAN [¢.v. ]. 


1 Ch. 25 4, yodoaAdadec [B], yedorArabe [A], 7 29 yodouaber [B] 
yeddeAde TAL, BEDDELT: Ae Ve.) aa : 


GIDDEL (33, ‘[God] has reared’; § 50; reAAHA 
[AL)}). 

1 The eponym of a family or group of Nerainim in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra il, § 9); Ezra247 (ceded 
[B])=Neh. 749 (yadyA [BNL], oe. [AP =1 Esd. 530; EV 
GEDDUR ceddoup [BI] ye. [A], yaya [L]), or CATHUA (cove. [B], 
xadovae [A]). 

2. (radar? [L]) agroup of Solomon’ sservants’ (see NETHINIM) 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii’, § 9); Ezra 256 
(yedna [B]J) = Neh. 758 (yadyA [BN], -86nA [A], vadéa. [L])= 
7 Esd. 533, ISDAEL (tadayA [BA]). 


GIDEON (}iD33, as if from A/PSF to fell,’ §§ 66, 77; 
reAewn [BAL] ; GEDEON in Heb. 1132 AV; the name 
appears also in thegencalogy of Judith[8 1 son of Joash, 
of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, dwelling at OPHRAH 
[7.v., 3], renowned through his success against the 
Midianites, otherwise called JERUBBAAL, Judg. 6-8, 
and referred to in Judg. 9 as the father of Abimelech, 
king of Shechem. The narrative is highly com- 
plicated, and traces of composite origin abound.4 
The Hebrew text, too, contains many errors which 
must, if undetected, lead the student astray. No- 
where has criticism been more carefully and acutely 
applied than here; it is only in textual and historical 
criticism (especially in the former) that there is much 
still to be done. A fresh combination of textual, 
literary, and historical criticism, which owes much to 
predecessors, leads to the results given below. The 
degree of their probability varies considerably, owing to 
the large amount of success attained in the early fusion 
of the narratives. It is, however, scarcely open to doubt 
that Gideon (Gaddiel ?) and Jerubbaal (Uribaal ?) are two 
different heroes (the one belonging to W. Manasseh, 
the other either to Gad or to E. Manasseh) whose 
respective legends have been combined and expanded 
by successive narrators and editors. 

The Gideon-story in its earlier form began with the 
statement that nomad invaders* from the Syrian desert 

4 were wont to spread themselvesat harvest- 

1. Gideon- time over the fertile country near Shechem 
story. and over the plain of Jezrcel, plundering 

the crops. Then Yahwé appeared to Gideon® at Ophrah 


‘ 

2 § 4 mainly from Porter’s art. Gibeon’ in Kitto’s B23. Cye. 

2 Thereadings of GL and in 1 Esd. of @BA seem to point to 
a name containing *w. 

% ‘Nothingcanbeclearer than the fact that 8 4-27 is not from the 
same source as 8 1-3 with its premises in the preceding narrative. 
Close examination shows that chaps. ti 7 are not of one piece 
throughout: 6 25 /, ¢.g., is not the continuation of 611-24; 
the second sign, 6 36-40, is strange after the miracle 6 21; cp also 
ti34 with 633 728, and on the other hand 635 with 23 
81’ (Moore). CpJuDGEs, § 8. 

4 In Judg. i333 712 Pesh. reads ap322 for MT’s oqp +32 


Now pps (REKEM) is most probably a corrupt fragment of 
omy (Jerahmeel). Pesh. appears to have the right reading. 
“The sons of Jerahmeel’ is a variant of ‘the Amalekites’; for 
parallels see Job 13 1 K. 5x0 (goB, MAHOoL). 
5 Joash is the fader of Jerubbaal, not of Gideon. Seeti2g 
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of the Abiezritesas he was beating out wheat secretly in 
the wine-press, and bade him go with his trusty clansmen} 
against the Midianites. At oncea divine impulse seized 
him; he sounded the war-horn; his clansmen joined 
him, and with them warriors of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
They marched early to Mount Gilboa, and took up 
their position on a projecting hill of that range, ‘by 
(above) the spring of Harop [g.v., 0, while the 
Midianites were encamped to the north of them, be- 
neath Mount Gilboa, in the vale.” Towards daybreak, 
Gideon crept down with his armour-bearer Pu(r}ah (an 
Issacharite?}? to the .hostile camp, and heard one 
Midianite relate to another a significant dream which 
he had had that night. On his return Gideon called his 
men to the attack. They raised the war-cry, ‘For 
Yahweé and for Gideon,’? and threw the Midianites into 
such confusion that they fied as far asthe distant slopes 
of Abel-beth-maacah.4 "The Israelites, however, 
hurried after them, and took the two princes of the 
Midianites,5 and brought their heads to Gideon. Thus 
Midian was subdued. And Gideon judged his people 
forty years. He had seventy sons, besides Abimelech, 
the son of his Canaanitish concubine. 

The later insertions in this narrative are due partly to a desire 
to place the theophany above doubt, partly to a tendency of late 


editors to use the old narratives for edification (cp 72-8 with 1 S. 


1468), partly taa > — olic wish Lat as many tribes as possible 
might be shown ta have had a share in Gideon's exploit din vi. 35. 
‘ Asher’ is probably a corruption of ‘ Issachar’), and partly toa 
desire to provide a link between this narrative and that in ch. 8. 
With regard to the last-mentioned point, it will be found that in 
1226 thedescriptionof thedirection of the flight of the Midianites, 
the text of which had become accidentally corrupted, was 
manipulated in such a way as to bring Gideon across the Jordan, 
ready to he enriched with the exploits which properly belong to 
Jerubbaal. The inserted passage, 81-3, stands by itself. It 
seems to he suggested by 121-3 and 28. 1941, and is a con- 
sequence of the insertion of 724, in which the Ephraimites are 
said to have been summoned to cut off the fugitive Midianites. 
it phould also he mentioned. that ‘ Jerubbaal ’* in chap. 9 seems 
0 have : 


n substituted by the editor for Gideon (Wi.). 

The Jerubbaal-story may have been somewhat as 
follows :— 

[At Jazer in the land of Gad (?) there dwelt a man of 
the Gadite family of Uribaal, which name he himself 
bore; later generations changed it to 
2. eee Jerubbaal (?);4 his father’s name was 
¥ Joash. Now the Midianites oppressed 
Israel, driving away their cattle, and plundering the 
fruits of the ground. And Jerubbaal, and ten of his 
household, went by night, and made a slaughter among 
the Midianites.’? To avenge this the Midianites came 
upon Jcrubbaal’s brethren in Beth-sur,® their stronghold, 
and slew every one of them, whereupon they turned 
and went northward on their camels, plundering as they 
went, till] they came to Karkor,® S. of Hamath. 
Jerubbaal, however, called his clan together, three 
hundred warriors, burning with zeal for Yahwb, and 
with the desire for vengeance. ‘They took the ‘road of 








829. Thecontext of the former passage shows that originally 
Jerubhaal, not Gideon, was referred to. 

1 mrqnoza ‘in this thy strength’ (ti 14) needs emendation; 
read perhaps 4°3°21a (cp Gen. 14 ¥. 

2 For mE (7 10) read perhaps mE Puan [g.z., 1} (Gen. 46 13 
etc.). Cp IssacHar, § 4. 

3 397 ‘sword,*in 7 20, is an interpolation (Moore, Bu. etc.). 

4.Read mayors bax nagiay for nboind bax ree sy 
(722), Thetextis disfigured by transposition andcorruption. The 
editor thought of M)¥ (794), which he placed near Abelme- 
holah. This agrees with the probable position of ZARETHAN 
{g.v.]. 

5 On the aobebly) true name of the princes (or prince?) of 
Midian, see OREB [i.). 

6 Jerubhaal_is possibly the same_as ARELI [g.z }, or rather 
Ariel (Uriel= Uribaal ?), the name of a ‘son’ of Gad: 

7C. Niebnhr rightly observes that the early fortunes of 
Jerubbaal must be told in the passage underlying Judg. 6 25-32, 
if we could only recover it. Only a few words, perhaps, were 
legible to the later narrator to whom 6 25-32 is due. 

8 Read wsN23 for “yan3 (8%. See THEBEZ, Trrzan, L 


§ Read “pp wa & v. 
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Damascus,'] to the E. of Jogbehah (Abéhaz), and 
Nobah (Xanawdat),? passing by Salecah® (or Salhad) 
-and Penuel, at the SE. corner of the Hauran.* Faint and 
hungry,® Jerubbaal asked for bread for his band. The 
* elders’ or ‘ princes’: (see GOVERNMENT, § 16) of both 
places, however, feared the wrath of the Midianites and 
refused the request. Both places (Penuel was probably 
the citadel of Salecah; cp v.17 * tower’) were threatened 
by Jerubbaal with punishment. And when he came ta 
Karkor he divided his band into three parts (cp Gen. 
1415 1S. llir Job1l17; cp2 S.182), and gave them 
empty jars with torches inside, and said, Do as I do. 
Then each company blew a blast on the horn,® and the 
three hundred broke the jars (with a clash), and held 
fast the torches. And the Midianites were panic- 
stricken, and Yahwé set each man's sword against his 
neighbour. Jerubbaal caught the two kings of Midian,” 
and returned. 011 his way he punished the rulers of 
Salecah and Penuel,® and so announced himself as king 
-of Gilead. Then came the turn of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
the kings of Midian, who confessed their slaughter of 
Jerubbnal's brethren,® and underwent their doom. On 
their camels' necks were necklaces of golden crescents, 
which were the marks of their high dignity. These the 
conqueror took for himself [for the people had made 
him their king]. ?® Then Jerubbaal ben Joash went 
"[to Jazer?"], and dwelt in his own house. And be 
made for himself [a royal sanctuary in Jazer with an 
-altar and].an ephod, the ephod which he had made 
with the golden rings (earrings?)taken from the fallen 
Midianites. 

The insertion in822/ reminds us of 18, 8 710191212 /#%, 
Hos. 99 1091810 f, that in v, 27 expresses the view of later 
times that ‘the use of the ephod was an act of infidelity to 
Yahwe, 

The essential features of the above reconstruction are 
-the distinction between the Gadite (or E. Manassite !??) 
.and the W. Manassite heroes (due to C. Niebuhr) and 
the critical emendation of the text in Judg. 84-21. It is 
possible that the original Gideon-story represented the 
hero as accompanied only by his three hundred clans- 
men, though, since the scene af Gideon's encounter with 
the Midianites is in the Great Plain, it is only natural 
-to suppose that on his way thither Gideon gathered in 
‘fresh volunteers; possible, too, that the enrichment 
of the Jerubbaal-legend by the story of the jars and 
-torches is erroneous, and that this story really belonged 
to a second version of the Gideon-story. The similarity 
-of the stories not unnaturally led to their combination, 


If Jerubbaal dwelt at Jazer the similarity of this name to 
-Abiezer would facilitate the cdmbination of the legends. We 
might also assume that Jerubbaal belonged to the Gzteadite clan 
of Abiezer; in 1Ch.7 18 Abiezer is a son of Hammolecheth, the 
sister of Gilead. It should also benoticed that HAMMOLECHETH, 





1 For psa onswa (812), which 'does not admit of any 
grammatical interpretation’ (Moore), read pypy] = py3t 
‘Damascus.’ *5-x¢3 is an exegetical insertion. 

2 'Nobah' ought to follow "Jogbehah.' 

8 Reading Az7e for nisD (85 etc.); see Satcan, Suc- 

‘COTH, 1. : 

4 Reading TINT for MITA (84). 
(Moore) or a corruption of (phon. 

5 Reading may) (Bu., afterG) for o'Dy4 (8 4). 

§ SeeC. Niebuhr. _We need not suppose zr-o horns} The 
horn takes the place of the war-cry in the corresponding part of 
.the Gideon-story. 

7 See ZEBAH AKD ZaLMuNNA. The chiefsare here called 
‘kings,’ to heighten the glory of 4¢zg Jerubbaal. 

8 For WIN (8 16) read probably *3??. There is-some con- 
fusion inv, 16(see Niebuhr). 

2 421% 9°32 means 'thy sons, O king.’ 
Kittel, Avs, 2s1,n. 1. 

10 It isnoobjection to this that Judg. 7 5 points to an oligarchy 
rather than a monarchy. Jerubbaal was every inch a kin 
while he lived, nor could the oligarchy of his seventy sons(9 2 
-have lasted long. 


311 Something has clearly dropped out after E pall in 829. 
12 E. Manassite, according to Niebuhr. 
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So Niebuhr: cp 
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like Zelophehad, is probably a corruption of Salecah (Salhad), 
the city which is so prominent in the story of Jerubbaal. 
The religious interest of these stories in their combined 


and expanded form was very early felt (Is.9 4[3], 


10 26’. To the modern student their historical and 
archeeological interest must almost necessarily be 
greater. See, however, .Elmslie’s striking lecture, 


Lixpositor, 1892 a, 50-65. 


See Stade's and Kittel's Histories of Israel ; and Moore's and 
Budde's commentaries; Wi, AOF'1 42-59; C. Niebuhr, Studien 
uv. Bemerkungen aur Gesch, des alten Orients, i. ['g4], 1-29; and 
the critical literature cited by Moore and Budde. “ -y, x, ¢, 


GIDEONI (‘913 ; radewnfe]i [BAFL)), the father 
of ABIDAN [g.v.], Nu. Lxz (red. [B]) 222 760 (rea. 
LF], radaiwnei [B]) 65 (rede. [F]) 1024. 


GIDOM (DY); reAan[B], peAaad [AL], (Oma, 


[Pesh.], wétra [? Vg.]), apparently the limit of the 
pursuit of Benjamin by ‘ Israel’ (Judg. 20.45). 

Sucha place-name is in the abstract possible, but there is no 
mention of it elsewhere ; hence the guesses ‘Gilead,’ Gibeon.' 
The text has a strong appearance of corruptness. 


GIER EAGLE. 1. RV VULTURE (7aham DIN}, and 
rahimah NDI] [see Dr. Dt, ad foc.]; the name is 
derived from the care it bestows on its young, cp Di. 
Lev., ad foc.}, an unclean bird (Lev. 1118, «dxvos 
[BAFL], Dt. 1417+, woppuplw» [BL, om. AF ®]) identi- 
fied as the Neophron percnopterus, the white scavenger, 
or Egyptian or Pharaohs vulture, belonging to the 
Vulturidze. 

The Neophron percnopterus feeds on offal and the vilest 
forms of refuse, but does good service to man as a scavenger. 
Its nests, of sticks and rubbish, are built on rocks, trees, or 
buildings, often in the suburbs of towns, and are not so inacces- 
sible as is the case with many of its congeners. "Whilst they are 
with the Aarab [Arabs],’ says Doughty, 'they lie wheeling upon 
the wing all day, stooping and pone at little height above 
the menzil [camp]' (Av. Des. 1393). Both in Arabia and in 
Palestine it is a ipa aoe bird, returning from the S. in the 
spring, and is usually found in pas In Egypt the vulture 
was the sacred symbol of Nekhabit, the goddess of the South 
(Maspero, Daz of Civ. 102). 

2, péres, pip, Lev. 1113 Dt. 1412 RV, AV OssIFRAGE 


(g.v.). A. E. S. 


GIFT, For AMID, minhah, NAMM, rama, 
avdOyua or dvdbeya (Lk. 215 AV), and dapor, see SACKIFICE ; 
for nNwy mas'éth, see TAXATION AND TRIBUTE} for GIFTS, 
SpmrITUAL (xaptojara), see SprrITUAL GIFTS. 


GIHON (pa, and (1 K.] yna; Ja ‘to burst 
forth’). 

1. A spring near Jerusalem (1K. 1333845). From 
2Ch. 3230 3314 it appears that it was to the E. of the 
city, and that Hezekiahs aqueduct diverted its waters. 
All our data point to the Virgin's Fountain (see EN- 
ROGEL, SHILOAH), 


1 K.133 3845 pelea [BAT], 2 Ch. 8230 ofehwy [B], ylelewy 
{AL}, 33 Tayo [B], voroy [BabA], yewy fL), 


2, One of the four rivers of PARADISE [g.v.], Gen. 
213 (ynwy [ADE], ye. [L]). 

3. The Nile, Jer. 218 GBN49 (ynwv ; Heb. WY [oewp, 
Qms-], SHrHor [i.]), Ecclus. 2427 RV, AV GEON (ynwy 
[BKA]), and, by crit. emend. Job 40236 (see JORDAN, 
§ 2 (3)), where read 'though Gihon overflow.’ This 
use of Gihon implies the belief of a later age that the 
‘Cush’ of Gen. 213 was the African Ethiopia. 

GILALAI (55a), the son of a priest, a musician in the 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., 
§ 13g), Neh. 1236 (reAwAar [N° ™-L], om. BR*A). 

GILBOA, MOUNT (v3?319 77, 1S. 3118 2S. 16, 
reBoye [A], but ’3 71) jl 1 Ch. 102, reABoye@ [A], 83 
op. reABoye [BAL], so Jos. Ant. vi.142, etc.; Mons 

1 The difficulty found by critics in Is. 1026 arises probably 
from an error in the text (see OREB AND ZEEB). 

2 [It is possible that @ represents the word by ropdupéwy in 


hoth passages, for in Lev. 1118 this word and kvxvog may have 
been misplaced.] 
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GELBOUVE), more rarely GILBOA (oan, 18.284 258. 
2112); once, corruptly, MOUNTAINS IN GiLBoa (‘32 0, 
2S.ler; cp 18. 318; Ta opy fr. [BA)). 

The name Gilboa, which occurs in MT only in the 
life of Saul, but should most probably be restored in 

Judg. 73 (Gideon), and possiblyin 1 K. 
1. The name, 20x Besbited see es § 3 fel), 
has no obvious meaning. The early guesses in the 
Onomasticon (OS 8527 18053 18995) are valueless, and 
the modern explanation ‘ a bubbling fountain’ (see Ges. 
Lex.®)) is no better. Transposition, however, so often 
accounts for otherwise inexplicable words (including 
names) that we may conjecture the name Gilboa, or 
rather Haggilboa (with the article), to be a corruption 
(probably designed) of Gibeath Habbaal (yan nyza), 
‘hill of the Baal’; cp KIRJATH-JEARIM, § 1. The 
corruption, if designed, was of course early; €§ knows 
only ‘Gilboa,’ and the same name was preserved in 
the time of Eusebius and Jerome (OS 24781 12914) in 
that of the ‘large village’ called Gelbus (Gelbu=Gelboe) 
in the mountains distant 6 R. m. from Scythopolis. At 
the present day there is a small village called Jelbon, 
SW. of that other village, called Fakir’, which has given 
its name to the mountain range presently to be described, 
and is very,naturally supposed to represent also the old 
name Gilboa. 

What then does the geographical term ‘Mount 
Gilboa’ designate? Gilboa (or Haggilboa, ‘the Gil- 
boa’), if the name-has been rightly 
accounted for, belonged originally to 

meaning. one of the elevations in the Gilboa 
ridge, probably to the highest (Sheikh Burkén), not to 
the ridge itself. ‘The mountain of Gilboa,’ however, 
is a collective term for the entire mountain mass now 
known as Jebel aka’, which ‘may be best described 
as a horn-like projection from the hills bounding the 
plain upon the 8., which first curves round towards the 
W. for more than three miles, and then runs towards 
the NW. for five miles further, straight out into the 
level ground like a peninsula. The greatest height is 
towards the E. [Sheikh Burkan, 1696 feet above the 
sea], where the curve merges in the straight line, and 
where the range looks down upon the valley of the 
Jordan and the Acropolis of Bethshan, as it starts 
abruptly from the plain three miles from the foot of the 
mountains. At the southern commencement of the 
curve is the village of Jelbdn. . . . Three miles NW. 
of the highest peak, where the peninsula of hills is 
already well out into the plain, is a second peak, some 
1400feet in height, crowned by the tolerably prosperous- 
looking village of el-Mezar. Still farther to the NW. 
are two much lower peaks, between which lies the 
miserable village of Niiris. NW. again from these 
peaks, for two miles or a little less, the range falls down 
into a broken and irregular tableland, narrowing and 
becoming lower as it goes down into the plain, and 
bounded by steep, but nowhere inaccessible, stony 
slopes. The ridge ends in three fingers, as they may 
be called—the two southern ones mere narrow spurs, 
the northern, which is the true termination of the ridge, 
somewhat above a mile in breadth. Across this blunt 
end of the whole peninsula runs the valley which separ- 
ates it from the broad, flat mound, on which Jezreel 
was built’ (Miller, Less thaw the Least of aif Lands, 
169 f- ['88)). 

The ridge of Gilboa, which is the southern boundary 
orrampart of the Vale of Jezreel, is of bleak and bare 
aspect, except on the S. side, where it is used as arable 
and pasture land. Probably, however, it was once 
wooded; one might fairly contend that when 2 S. ler 
was written (see JASHER, BOOK OF, § 2) the ridge was 
not so conspicuously bare as it is at present. The 
poet’s aim is not to account for an existing pheno- 
menon; he feels too deeply for that. Gilboa has, at 
least in parts, its clothing of grass and trees; he would 
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have Gilboa compelled to sympathise with the mourning 
Israelites. 

We have next to ask, Where are the scenes of the 

two great events certainly connected with Mount Gilboa 

i to be placed? The answer can best 

8. The ee be siya by quoting the two passages 

of, Jg dg |e which describe the respective encamp- 

Z , * ments of Gideonand Saul. (a) ‘Gideon 

and all the warlike force (nyardg) that was with him 


encamped by (or at) the fountain of Harod, while the 
camp of Midian was to the N. of them, beneath Mount 
Gilboa, in the Vale’ (Jndg. 71, emended text; see 
HAROD, WELL OF, 9. This was where Gideon collected 
his force to meet the hordes from the other side of the 
Jordan. The expression ‘by the fountain of Harod’ 
is loose. Gideon’s men were separated from the foun- 
tain by a steep and rugged slope; but they had the 
command of the fountain. It ‘ison the plain, but so 
close beneath the hill, so encompassed by rocks, that 
a small detachment could secure it’ (Miller, of, céd. 
178). A reference to the fountain made it at once 
plain whereabouts Gideon’s force was posted. To 
have encamped beside ‘Ain Jalid would have been 
unnatural for mountaineers like the Israelites. 

(b)At a later time, we read, ‘ the Philistines gathered 
together all their battalions to Aphek, while the 
Israelites were encamped by the fountain of Harod 
which is in Jezreel’ (1 S.291, emended text; see 
Harob, WELL oF, 2); or, as another account‘says, ‘ The 
Philistines mustered, and came to Shunem, and Saul 
mustered all Israel, and they encamped on Gilboa’ (1 S. 
284). We are not to infer that Aphek and Shunem 
were close together.t Aphek was in the N. of the 
plain of Sharon; the two statements quoted come from 
different hands. They are, however, easily reconcilable. 
The mustering at Aphek was swiftly followed by the 
arrival of the Philistines at Shunem; the Israelites ex- 
pected this, and had no occasion to change their posi- 
tion. Soon, however, the Philistines must have found 
that they could not attack Saul’s position from Shunem; 
the Nahr Jalid has too deep a channel, and the ascent 
from the lakelet below (see HAROD) to the broken 
plateau above is too steep to permit a hostile attack on 
warriors drawn up above. An attack would be per- 
fectly feasible, however, if the Philistines went up the 
far easier slopes and wadies to the S., which lead to 
open ground about the village of Niaris, and directly 
above the ‘Ain Jalad.? Thus there is a clear parallelism 
between the position of the Midianites and that of the 
Philistines, and between that of Gideon and that of 
Saul. 


Dean Stanley has given a picturesque account of the battle 
of Gilboa (Jewish Church, 225 7; cp Sinai and Pal. 3%). 
According to him, the position occupied by Saul was ‘on the 
rise of Mount Gilhoa hard by the ‘spring of Jezree]” the 
Israelites as usual keeping to the heights, whilst their enemies 
clung to the plain.’ The objections to this, however, drawn 
from close observation of the ground, are very strong.2 The 
chariots of the Philistines could not have pursued the Israelites 
up that steep and rugged slope. Thefighting between Saul and 
the Philistines must have occurred on the southern slopes of 
Gilboa. 

(c} One more event may perhaps be assigned to this 
mountain-region—viz., the defeat of Benhadad, king of 
Syria, by Ahab. 

RV, following the received text, states that ‘at the return of 
the year Benhadad mustered the Syrians, and went up to Aphek, 
to fight against Israel. And the children of Israel were mnstered, 
and were victualled, and went against them’ (1 K. 2025 _/). 
“And were victualled,’ however, must be wrong; we require, 














1 Prof. G. A. Smith formerly held that Aphek was somewhere 
near Jezreel (cp H. P. Smith,:Sa77, 244) + now, however, he has 
come over to the view advocated by WRS (ApHEK, 3 (4), supr. 
col. 192} ae the Aphek in Sharon is that intended (PZ£F9Q, 
1895, p. 252). 

2 GASm. HG 403; cp Miller, Less than the Least of al 
Lands, 175, 180 /. 

3 It is inaccurate, however, to represent Stanley as saying 
that the battle was ‘on the plain* (Miller, 175; GASm. 403). 
See passages referred to above. 
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instead, a statement of the mustering-place of the Israelites. 
$952) should perhaps be yadaa, ‘in Gilboa'; the error was 
obviously produced by the following word y9$+ (‘and went’). 
This is confirmed by v. 306 where we read in RV that ‘ Ben- 
hadad fled, and came into he city, into an inner chamber,’ a 
rendering which is violently extracted from an obviously cor- 
rupt text. Klo. reads "Anz Ft PY by 8am), ". . . and hid 
himself by the fountain of Harod in Harod,' or 0a pya by, 
"by the fountain in Harod.'| The difficultylies in the distance 
between Aphek in the N. of Sharon (see ArHEK, 3[4]), which 
is surely meant here (not el-‘Affleh) and Mount Gilboa; but 
the textual suggestions are extremely )plausible and a musterin 
of the Philistines at the same Aphek preceded'their final attac 
upon Saul by the southern slopes of Gilboa. Cp, however (for 
the whole subject of this article), SauL. TK.C. 


GILEAD cada, and, with thearticle, syban 7 PaAaad 
[BAL], a trans-Jordanic region frequently referred to. 
The name, which can he explained from 
1. Name. the Arabic jal'ad, ‘hard, rough,’ is at first 
sight not very appropriate, the hills and dales of Gilead 
being full of natural beauty, and well adapted for 
cattle (cp Nu. 321) and for the flocks of goats which 
are still fed there (cp Cant.41; and see HAIR, § p. 
Upon the whole, Gilead is better provided with water 
and woodland than any part of W. Palestine. Hence 
Merrill (Hastings, DB 21744) seems inclined to doubt 
the correctness of the explanation. The name ‘hard, 
rough’ is, however, at once seen to he appropriate 
when we study the geological formation of the country. 

The base slopes of the mountain chain of Moab and 
Gilead consist of Sandstone. 

This 'is covered in part by the more recent white marls, which 
form the curious peaks of the foothills immediately above the 

, Jordan valley’, but reaches above them to an 
2. Geological elevation of zooo ft. above the Mediterranean 
formation. ©n the S., and forms the bed of the Bukei‘ 
basin, farther E. and roo ft. higher. Above 
this lies the hard, impervious Dolomitic limestone which 
appears in the rugged gray hills round the Jahbok, and ‘in Jehel 
‘Ajlan, rising on an average 1500 ft. above the sandstone, and 
forming the of the numerous springs. It also dips towards 
the Jordan valley; and the water from the surface of the 
plateau, sinking down to the surface of this formation, bursts 
out of the hill slopes on the W, in perennial brooks. It was 
from the ruggedness of this hard limestone that Gilead obtained 
its name. Above this again is the white chalk of the desert 
lateau, the same found in Samaria and Lower Galilee, with 
ands of flint or chert in contorted layers or strewn in pebbles 
on the surface. Where this formation is deep the country is 
bare and arid, upped by cisterns and deep wells. Thus the 
plateau becomes desert, while the hill-slopes abound in streams 
and springs' (Conder, in Smith, DB@) 11797 a). 

The'plateau here spoken of is that extensive highland 
which extends eastward to the Euphrates, where 
nothing but desert shrubs will grow. On 
the edge of this region, and rising at 
most 500 ft. above it, are the long 
mountain-ranges which from their geological formation 
deserve the name of Gilead. Rocky as they may he, 
the higher slopes are covered with pine-trees (Pius 
carica, Don., a species resembling the Aleppo pine), 
and, as Conder says, mastic-bushes,? whilst lower down 
are beautiful woods of oak trees and carob trees, form- 
ing altogether, with the addition of numerous streams 
and springs, the most perfect sylvan scenery in Palestine. 
The 'wood of Rephaim’ (so read for ‘wood of 
Ephraim’ in 2 §, 186) is still represented by the thick 
groves of the Jebel 'Ajliin, with which the woods of es~ 
Salt in S. Gilead alone can compete. Far below the 
Gilead range lies the Jordan Valley, which is reached by 
avery steep descent, and a natural division in the range 
is formed by the river Zerk& (Jabbok). The 
Hebrew writers, whether they were conscious of the 
original meaning of Gilead or not, were well aware that 
the name had properly no narrow or merely local refer- 


1 [In @ occur the following forms :—Judg.104 yaad [B*], 
108 yadaadires [AL], 11; sopand [A] 1K. 413 yaraad [B), 
adaadimns [Li 449 yas (1, = Ch. 516 yadaau [B], Hos. 121122) 
Varydnous io? gene }, Am. 113 yadaad(e)irys BAG ea! -tTLAwy 
[Qa vid.], 1 Macc. 59 yadaadiris (A).] 
2 Smith’s DB} Ir192 + see also Conder, Heth and Moab, 188. 
See, however, Post, cited sup. col. 465, with reference to the 
‘ Balm of Gilead. 


3. Hebrew 
usage 
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ence. They apply it, when they speak most deliberately,. 
to the whole mountain range between the Yarmiik on the 
N. and the Arnon on theS., which was cut into two parts 
by the great trench of the Zerk& or Jabbok (cp Dt. 312 
Josh. 1225 1825). The two parts together are some- 
times called ‘all Gilead’ (Dt. 810+ 2 K. 1033), and the 
general term Gilead is applied to those districts on the 
E. @ the Jordan which were in Israelitish occupation 
(Nu. 8229 Josh. 229 Judg. 108 201 2S. 246 1 K. 419 
Am. 1313); hut alsoto the northern, or to the southern 
part alone (see for the one, Dt. 236 815 f. Josh. 17 x5, 
and for the other, Nu. 82x Josh. 1825). The elasticity 
of the term is strikingly shown by the fact that in Dt. 
341 1 Macc. 520f% ‘Gilead’ even includes the region 
N. of the Jahbok. 

We have seen that the term * Gilead' belongs of right 
to a large mountainous district, not to a particular 

Gen. 31 mountain. It would he a mistake to 
4. Gen. 3117-54. infer the contrary from the interesting 
composite narrative in Gen. 8117-54. It is true that 
what is said of Jacob and Laban in v, 257 and of Jacob 
in v. 54% implies that a particular mountain, known to 
the respective writers of these passages, was sometimes 
called in a special sense nybaa sm f the mountain of (the) 
Gilead’; but this specialisation merely indicates that 
the mountain referred to was a conspicuous one in some 
part of the Gileadrange. That the two narrators J and 
E meant the same part of the Gilead-range can hardly. 
he maintained. They both differ from the original 
story (seeGALEED, 1); they also differ from one another. 
When Jacob uttered the fine prayer in 829 7 (J) he 
must have been near some great ford of the Jordan. 
Probably he was at Succoth, not very far from the ford 
ed-Damieh, for the notice in Gen. 8317 has surely been 
misplaced by the editor of JE, and in J's narrative stood 
before 824[3].4 It is possible that the Jehel Osha’, the 
highest point in the Jebel Jil’ad (N. of es-Sal!, and N. 
of the Zerka) is J’s Gilead mountain. E, however, who 
makes Jacob go, after parting with Laban, to MAHANAIM 
(g.v.), presumably localises the meeting of Jacob and 
Laban near some high point of the Jebel 'Ajliin. One 
might think of the Jebel Kafkafa (3430 ft.) which is to 
the NE. of Siif and Jerash, close to the great pilgrim 
road from Damascus to Mecca; hut Sif itself (2720ft. ) 
has great claims on our consideration. This is one of 
the sites where dolmens are to be found.5 _ It is probable 
that by the ‘ pillar' and the ‘heap’ of Gen. 8145f. the 
narrators meant some of those primitive stone monu- 
ments, which are specially abundant on the E. of the 
Jordan. 

According to the,theory here presented, there should 
also be such a monument on Jebel Osha’. All that we 
find is a shrine (perhaps 300 years old) containing a 
long, open trough, said to have been the tomb of Hosea, 
beside which the Bedouins kill sheep in honour of the 
prophet. The trough, however, may have been pre- 
ceded by a cairn; sepulchral cairns are still common 
among the Arabs, and Absalom's cairn (28, 1817) is 
familiar to readers of the OT. The narrative in Gen. is 
directed against the attempts of the Aramzeans to possess 
themselves of Gilead ; the standing-stone (masséba) on 
E's mountain and the cairn on J’s were represented 
by E and J respectively as having been erected, 
the former by Laban, the latter by Jacob, as sacred 
boundary-stones. The masséba, by a slight distortion, 
was called "the Mispah’ to indicate that Yahwé would 

1 Gilead is here distinguished both from Bashan and from the 
tableland of Moab, 

2 Jacob is here said (by J) to have pitched his tent 'on fhe 
mountain [of . . .},’ Laban on 'the mountain of (the) Gilead. 

3 Jacob sacrifices‘on the mountain’ ?v, 21 shows that some 
part of the Gilead range is meant. E is the writer. 

4 It was followed probably by a mention of Jacob's crossing of 
the Jabbok. Cp Holzinger, ad dec. 

5 Conder, Heth and Moa6, 2437 

6 Baed. Pal.) 1634 5 cp Conder, of. ci#. 182, A large tree 


stands beside the shrine which is 'one out of the very few 
sacred domes E. of Jordan’ 
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“keep watch (and interpose) between’ Laban and 
,Jacob, when occasion for this arose! (v. 49). We may 
certainly infer from this that the place referred to by E 
was one of those called Mizpah. Possibly it was 
Ramath-ham-mispeh, which in Josh. 1326? is described 
as the N. limit of the territory of Gad, and is elsewhere 
called ham-mispa (see MizPpAH, 2). The cairn also 
received a name; it was called Gal‘éd—z.e., Heap of 
Witness, implying a playful etymology of the name 
Gilead, 

There is yet another conceivable inference from this 
Singular narrative (when explained as above), against 
which a caution may be desirable. It 
stan might be supposed that when E wrote, the 

ization of territory known as Gilead began at the 

Gilead. Jebel ‘Ajlin. The truth is that the 
Jebel ‘Ajlim is the representative of the whole land of 
Gilead. So atleast it must appear to those who approach 
Gilead from Damascus, and see, looming up beyond 
the plain of Bashan, the summits of the Jebel ‘Ajliin. 
On the other hand, to those w-ho come from Moab. 
the natural representative of Gilead will be the first 
lofty range to the N. of the plateau of Heshbon—z.e., 
the Jebel Jil‘ad. How this latter name fixed itself just 
here isan obscure problem : why is the Yahwist’s 
Gilead mountain preferred to the Elohist’s? Problems 
of this kind, however, are numerous and _ baffling. 
Why, for instance, is the highest mountain in this 
range— the Jebel Osha'—named after the prophet 
Hosea? It is true, Hosea, according to the MT, 
speaks of a city of Gilead in 68 (cp 1211), and has been 
thought to refer here to some locality in the Jebel 
jiltad (see, however, 2). Can this have been known, 
however, to those who first used the Arabic name? 
Surely Hosea has displaced Joshua. Who, then, pre- 
ceded Joshua? The truth is hidden from us. 

It would seem as if this specialization of the term 
Gilead had already occurred by the time of Eusebius 
and Jerome (see 2); and it should also be noticed that 
5 m.N. of es-Salt there is a ruin known as Jal‘id,* 
perhaps the ‘Gilead’ of the Onomasticon. Not im- 

6. Called possibly, too, another seemingly aecett 
place-name preserves the memory of a name 

Gerash? CF Gilead, which, though but slightly 
attested, may be genuinely ancient. The place-name 
referred to is Gerasa (the famous city of the Decapolis 
of Perzea), now called Jerash.* According to Neubauer,® 
the Midrash (Samuel, 13) affirms the identity of Gerash 
-and Gilead: and Sir G. Grove has noticed that the 
Arabic version of Josh. 208 2138[36] gives Ramat 
al-Jara$ for MT’s ‘Ramoth in Gilead,’ and that the 
Jewish traveller Parchi (circa 131% A.D.) also says, 
‘ Gilead is at present Jerash.’4 That the name Gerasa 
is derived from the yépovres, or veterans, of Alexander 
the Great is of course absurd. It reminds us so much 
of Girzites and Girgashites that one is tempted to sus- 
pect that atribe called Girzim or Girshim (cp GIRGASH- 
ITES) may have dwelt in Gilead in pre-Israelitish times 
(cp 2S.29, where Ishbaal reigns ‘over Gilead and 
over the Girshite’) ; see GIRZITES. Gerash, like Gilead, 
may have obtained a specializedreference to a town and 
a district later; hence Yakiit speaks of ‘the Jerash 


5, Special- 


1 Verse 49, which, as it stands, is obviously imperfect, must be 
supplemented from v.45. Read, with Ball “And the pillar 
which he set up he called “the Mispah,”* for he said,’ etc. 

2 The two names next mentioned are Betonim (rather Botnim) 
and Mananam [g.u.]. 

3 This name is not to he confounded with Jalad, the name of 
ariver which starts from the ‘Ain Jalad under GILBoa [.z., §3]. 
This J4lfid_ is also pronounced /é/#t, which is the Ar. form of 
Goliath. Goliath impressed the Moslem mind. Mokaddasi 
(11th cent, A.D.) calls the citadel of ‘Amman the ‘castle of 
Goliath 

4 According to Guthe (4Z¢DPV, ’98,578) Jerash, not Jerash, 
is the popular pronunciation. 

5 Géogr, aa Talim, 250. 

6 Zunz, quoted by Grove (Smith, DBO) 2 1003). Healso states 
that the Jews derived Gerashfrom Yegar-sahadutha (Gen. 3147). 
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mountain district’ (Jebel Jarash), as well_as of the ruined 
city of that name. 

If the name of Gerasa is rightly thus accounted for, 
it still remains to determine what ancient city, if any, 
once stood upon its site. It is difficult 
indeed to believe that the founders of that 

sites, magnificent city, the ruins of which still 
fascinate us, placed it upon a site unconsecrated by the 
sanctuaries of the past. Both Ramoth-Gilead and 
Mahanaim have been thought of: but we have reasons 
sufficient for accepting neither view. Just an hour W. 
of Jerash is the wretched but well-situated village of 
Reimiin (Ewald‘s Ramoth-Gilead), divided by a ridge 
from Siif (Mizpah?). Turning to the W., in two hours 
the traveller comes to ‘Ajlin (Mahanaim?), ‘nestling at 
the bifurcation of the valleys, in its gardens and vine- 
yards,’ with the great castle already spoken of in the 
neighbourhood; on either hand are the well-clothed 
heights of the Jebel ‘Ajliin. A descent, a climb, and 
again a descent bring us to the WHdy Ya4bis (a plausible 
claimant to the title of ‘the brook Cherith,‘ were it not 
for the faultiness of the reading CHERITH [g.v-]), and to 
an isolated round-topped hill, strewn with ruins (ed- 
Deir)—but these not ancient— Robinson’s site for 
Jabesh-Gilead. If we turn to the N. of the same 
Wady, we come to Miryamin, Merrill's site for the 
same famous city. About seven miles off is Pella 
(Fahl),which ‘enjoys perhaps the finest climate, from an 
agricultural point of view, that can be found in Syria.’} 
The known history of Pella is a short one; but it may 
be noted here that, according to Eusebius (HE 35), 
the Jewish Christians fled, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, to Pella. 

And what shall one say of Irbid, the capital of the 
district of ‘Ajliin? Doubtless this was an ancient 
Arbela, Was it, then, the BETH-ARBEL of Hos. 1014? 
Our answer will probably be in the negative; but the 
site is of strategic importance, and the name implies the 
antiquity of the place. Es-Salt, too,— at present the 
only capital of the Belka, and the only important placz 
in it—though not as strikingly placed as ‘Ajliin, must 
surely have been always a centre of population, and th2 
lofty Jebel Osha‘ to the north must always have been 
crowned by an important sanctuary, surely not, however, 
Penuel. Where the latter place was, it is not easy to 
say ; SUCCOTH (1), however, is possibly the modern Tell 
Dér ‘Alla. With more confidence we can identify Joc- 
BEHAH with Jubeihat, and the JABBOK with the ‘ blue’ 
river, the Zerka.? 

A passing reference is all that can be given to the 
interesting genealogies of Gilead (Nu.2629-33 Josh. 

8. 0T 171-3 1Ch.7 24-19}; see MAcHIR, 
f ASRIEL, HEPHER (ii., 2), and especially 
relerences. 7-1 opHEHAD. The last of these names 
occurs in a mutilated form as Jidlaph in Gen. 2222; it is 
probably identical with Salecah, and as Milcah, themother 
of Jidlaph, is a corruption of Salecah, we see how mechani- 
cally the genealogies were often filled up. Nor can we 
here gather up the fragmentary notices of the history of 
Gilead. The country was the eastern bulwark of 
Palestine, and was the first district to suffer from Syrian 
and Assyrian invasions. In sacred legend it is dis- 
tinguished by the passage of Jacob and by the residence 
of JEPHTHAH [¢.v.]. The names of Barzillai, David, 
Ishbaal, Ahab, Elijah (was he really a Tishbite ?p—see 
TISHBITE) also will readily occur to the reader as con- 
nected with Gilead. The clansmen of GAD, whose name 
is almost treated as synonymous with Gilead (é.g., Judg. 
5171S. 187), had opportunity for learning resource and 
courage in the mountains and glens of the ‘rugged’ 
land. Cp GAD, § 2, PERMA, 
Oliphant, Zand of Gilead ('80) : graphicdescriptions ; Conder, 


7, Ancient 


1 Le Strange, in Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 272. Pella 
is the bpp af Talm. Jer. (Neub. Géogr. 274); cp GASm. HG 292, 


Nn. 2 
2 On the Jabbok of Gen. 3222, see JABBOK, § 2. 
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Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names Laving 
The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores prefixes: abu (‘father &'), ‘ain 


no biblical equivalent, 
(‘ spring’) ‘ardk (‘ district' 


), ‘ayan (' springs'), dahr ('sea'), beit (* house'), biléd (* country’), jebel (« mt.'), 


jisr (« bxicbe'), Ral'at (‘castle’), Ranat (‘condurt'), karn (*horn'), kasr (‘castle’), khirbet (‘ruin’), Rim 


‘mound'), makhédet (‘ford'), nahr (‘river'), rés (‘head'), tell (*mound'), umn (‘mother’), 


“valley '). 


Abel-Meholah, B3 
Abel-shittim, Bg 

Abil, C1 

Abila, C1 (ABEL-sHITTIM) 
W. el-Abyad, B3, 4 
Adam, B3 

Adamah, B3 

wady el--Adeimeh, B4 
Ajbéhat, C3 (JocBEHAH) 
'Ajliin, Bz (Giteap, § 2) 
jebel 'Ajliin, BC2 (Gmrap, 


§p 

wHdy ‘Ajliin, Bz, 3 (Cun. 
RITH) 

el Al, C4. 

tell dér ‘Alla, B3(Gr.zan, § 7) 

Amateh, B3 

um(m)} el-Amdan, Bz 

‘arak el-Amir, C4 

‘Amman, Cq (ABEL-CHERA- 
MIM) 

wady ‘Amman, C3, 4 

Aqueduct, C1 

wHdy el-'Arab, Br (EPu- 
RON, 2) 

Arbela, C1 

Kh. ‘Ataf, Az 

W. el-'Aujeh, AB4 

‘Ayiin Masa, Bq. 

wHdy ‘Ayin Misa, By. 
(BETH-PEOR) 


Batanah, B4 
Beisaén, Az 
Bethabara, B4 
Beth-haran, B4 
Beth-jeshimoth, B4 
Beth-shean, Az 
Betonim, B4 

W. el-Bireh, Br 
Bithron, Bz 

W. el-Buké, A3 
el-Buké'a, C3 (Giteap,§ 2) 


Camon, Br 
Casphor, Dr 


ed-Damieh, B3 

Dathema, D1 

ed-Deir, Bz (JaBEsH, § 2) 

ed-Delhemiyeh, B1 (Ds. 
MANUTHA) 

Der‘at, D1 


Edrei, Dr 
Edin, Ca 


Elealeh, C4 

Mar Elyas, Bz 

‘Arak el-Emir, B4 (Hvyr- 
CANUS) 

Ephron 2, C1 

Eriha, A4 


Fahl or Tabakat Fahl, Bz 
(JABESH) 

W. Fajjais, Br 

j. Fak’, Ao 

kanat Fir'aun, BCx (Con- 
DUITS) 

W. Fasiil, A3 


Gadara, Br 

Gerasa, C2 

kasr wHdy el-Ghafr, C1 
(EpuHRron) 

wady el-Ghafr, C1(Epuron) 

W. el-Ghuweir, B4 (Deap 
Sra) 

Mt. Gilboa, Az 

Mt, Gilead, B3 

Gilgal, A4 

‘ain Hajla, Bg 

makhadet Hajla, B4 

jebel Hakart, C3 

tell Hammam, Ba 

W. el-Hammam, C3 

Hammath, Br 

el-Hammeh, Br 

Kh. Hamzeh, C4 

Hesban, C4 

‘ain Hesban, C4 (HEsHBon) 

wady Hesban, B4 (BETH- 
PEOR) 

Heshbon, C4 

wHdy el-Himar, Ba 

el-H6d, Bg 

Humeid. Bz 

W. el-Humr, AB3 


W. Ibtén Ghazal, Bg 
Irbid, Cr 


Jabbok, B3 

Jabesh, Bz 

N. Jalad, Ax 

Jal'ud, B3 (Gieap, § 2) 

Jazer, C3 

‘ain Jenneh, C2 

Jerash, Cz (DEcAPoLIs) 

W. Jerash, Cz, 3 

jebel Jil'ad, B3 (Giteap, 
$4) 


Jericho, Crusaders', A4 
Jericho of OT, A4 

W. el-Jozeleh, AB3 
birket Jiljiiliyeh, A4 
Jogbehah, C3 

wady el-Jorfeh, B4 


jebel Kafkafa, Cz (GILEAD, 
§ 4) 

Karawa, B3 

Kaukab el-Hawa, Br 

Kh. el-Kefrein, B4 (AsEL- 
SHITTIM) 

tell el-Kefrein, B4 

wady el-Kefrein, B4(ABEL- 
SHITTIM) 

W. el-Kelt, AB4 

Kerak, Br 

ras umm el-Kharriibeh, A3 

W. el-Khashneh, Az 

Kumeim. Br 


bahr Lit, Bg 


Mahas, C4 

Mahne, Bz 

W. el-Malih, Bz 
jebel el-Mastabeh, C3 
W. Meidan, B4 

W. el-Mellaha, AB4 
jebel el-Mi‘rad, B3 
Miryamin. B2 
€Mizpah’ ?, Cz 

jisr el-Mujami', Br 
W. Mukelik. B4 
el-Muzeirib, D1 


Neba, B4 

tell Nimrin, Bg (erra- 
ABARA) 

W. Nimrin, Bg 


jebel Osha’, B3(Gi-zap, $4) 


Pella, Bz (JABESH) 
Philadelphia, C4 


kal'at er-Rabad, Bz (Erx- 
RON, 2) 

Rabbath Ammon, C4 

tell er-Rameh, B4 

beit er-Ras, C1 (Decapouis, 


§2 
Reimiin, C2 (GiLeap, $7) 
er-Remtheh, Dr (Da- 
THEMA) 


wady 


W. er-Retem, B4 
er-Rujéb, B3 (Arcos) 
wady er-Rujéb, B3 
er-Rumman, C3 


tell es-Sdidiyeh. B2 

‘ain es-Sakiit, Bz 

es-Salt, B3 (Mananam) 

Samakh, Br 

es-Samik, C4 

khirbet Sar, C4 (Jazer) 

karn Sartabeh, A3 

Scythopolis, Az 

wady Sha'ib, B4 

‘ain esh-Shamsiyeb, B2 

Sheri'at el-Kebireh, B1-4 

Sheri'at el-Menddireh. Br 
(Goran) 

W. esh-Shamer, Br 

W. Shibash, Az 

W. es-Sidr, B3 

W. abu Sidreh, Bg 

wady Sir, C4 (Jazer) 

Kh. Siyaga, B4 

Succoth, Bg 

Siif, C2 (GiLeap, § 7) 

tell es-Sultan, A4 

Stimiyeh, C4 

Kh. es-Siir, Bt 

‘ain Suweimeh, Bg 

khirbet Snweimeh, B4 
(BETH-JESHIMOTH) 

jebel bilad es-Suwet, Dr 


Tabakat Fahl, Be 
bahr Tabariyeh, Br 
et-Taiyibeh, Br 
wady et-Taiyibeh, Br 
W. abi Tara, B4 
Tarichese, B1 
Tibneh, Bz 

et-Turra, C1 


Um Kés, BI 


wady Yabis, Ba (Jasrsn) 
Yajaiz, C3 (Jazer) 
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Heth and Moaé ('83); Selah Merrill, East of Jordan (’81)5 
. Schumacher, Across he jordan (86), contain- 
9, Literature. ing 'A Ride through Ajlun,’ by Guy Le 
trange, Tristram, Land ¢ Jsraed; G. A. 

Smith, HG; and Gautier, Au deli du Jourdaint®} ('96). 

2. A city, mentioned perhaps in Judg. 1027 and 
(@4L) 127; also in Hos. 68 1211 [x2]. Ewald (on 
Hos. @.cc.) thinks of Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 1129), 
which was the seat of an ancient sanctuary (Judg. 11x: 
* Mizpah ‘\. Buhl (Geogr. 262) thinks of Ramoth, or 
rather Ramath-Gilead ; Hitzig of Jabesh-Gilead; Budde 
(on Judg. 1017) of the site of the modern Jal'td, N. of 
es-Salt (see I), which may represent the ‘ Gilead’ 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 24142, 124 
30). But 'Gilead' for ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,' or the like, 
is hardly conceivable, and the passages quoted, except 
the first, prove to be corrupt. 

_ In Judg. 1017 'in Gilead’ simply covers over the narrator's 
ignorance 5 11z1 supplied ‘ Mizpah’ as the place of encampment 
of the Israelites ; that of the Ammonites could not be determined 
(cp Moore's note). In Judg. 127 the text is mutilated; read 
probably ‘in his city, in Mizpah of Gilead. In Hos. 68 
1241[12] yz should most probably he 4yb3 (cp yoryardoes 
12r2 [r2} (og for yaAaaS [22]). No doubt Hosea might have 
referred to a second sanctuary in Gilead, and Ruben's res. 
toration of 69 is geographically and_ historically plausible 
(p Che. £x/., Jan. '97, p. 47 4). But the sanctuaries of 

ethel and Gilgal are much more likely to he referred to than 
the hypothetical sanctuaries of ApAm [g.z.,1.] and 'Gilead.' For 
DUN) in v. 7 read probably }}8 32 ‘in Beth-aven,' and read 
vu. 8 f. thus—'Gilgal is a city of those that work wickedness, a 
hill fortress of evildoers (Q*y79 ny33). And a company of 
traitors are her priests; the way of Yahwb they reject; they are 
eager to commit crimes’ ("av SI TT ny73 om 92m 
aby ma). In 12 rx [12] ps sybi is a corruption of nay baba 
728 5 the prefixed OW is a dittographed px (Gra.). 

T.K.C. 


GILGAL (always with definite article, Saban, except 
Josh. 59 and MT of 1223}, the name of 
1. Name, several localities in the Holy Land. 


@ usually renders $3535 by the plural r& yaAyada. [BAOFLI, 
as in Josephus and 1 Macc. So ih Josh. (ekcept 1223 146[B), 
157 ; see below, § 6), 1S. (except 7 16 ryv yahyaha [BA], THv 
yadyad [L], 1533 yodyoA [BA], 2S. 2K. Am. Hos. (except 
915 yadyar [BAQ), 1212@[112} yaraad [BAQ*). The singular 
yahyah occurs in Josh. 146 [B], 157 [AL], Teds 21 319 15, 
15 33 (yahyaha[L}), Hos.915 M16 5 yoAyoA [BA] in Dt. 130 
(but yoryo.’ [F], codyod [L]). On Josh. 1223 see below, § 6. 


The name means literally 'the circle’—7.e., sacred 
circle of stones, the form now called 'cromlech' try 
archzeologists.1_ Except in Galilee, such circles are not 
found W. of Jordan, where they may have been 
destroyed from the time of Josiah's reformation onwards ; 
‘but many ancient specimens are extant in E. Palestine, 
similar to those of Western Europe, and Arabs still 
construct stone circles round graves. For a picture 
of a gilgal see PEFQ, '82,p. 72; and for a plan, 
Survey of £. Pal. 11. 

1. The first sanctuary and camp of Israel in W. 
Palestine. The earliest of the documents of which the 

s, Book of Joshua is composed (JE)relates 

2. Joshua's that, after crossing qordae: Sane 

Gilgal, twelve stones which he had taken from 
the bed of the river on the W. bank ‘in the Gilgal' 
(4320), and they became (wv. arf, probably Dt.) a monu- 
ment of the miraculous passage. This account agrees 
with the meaning of the name. The same document, 
however (with its unscientific habit of connecting place- 
names with events of ancient history), derives Gilgal 
from the reproach ‘rolled away’—Gallothi, ‘I have 
rolled" — from Israel by Joshua when he re-instituted 
there the rite of CIRCUMCISION (g.v., § 2), that had 
been in abeyance during the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness (59). That the 'place' (oxpp, probably meaning 
sacred place, 515) was already so called, and was a 
centre of .Canaanite worship, is apparent both from the 
narrative quoted, and from Judg. 319 (yadyad [BAL]), 


1 For an instance of twelve stones by the side of an altar see 
Ex. 244, 
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where for ‘quarries’ read perhaps graven images’; 
see QUARRIES. The Priestly Writer, who records the 
celebration of the passover at Gilgal (Josh. 5ro-x2), de- 
scribes the site as at "the east end' of the territory <of 
Jericho’ (419). 

In the parallel passage in Josephus (Ant. v. 14), Gilgalis given 
as zo Stadia or a little over a mile from Jericho—z.e., not the 
OT Jerichd at ‘Ain es-Sultan_ but the NT site on the W. el- 
Kelt. Eusebius and Jerome (&' 126 22 243 94) place Galgala or 
Golgol (yoAywa) 'to the E. of ancient Jericho,” ‘a desert spot’ 
2 R.m, from Jericho, ‘ ab illius regionis mortalibus miro culty 
habitus.’ Theodosius (De Situ Terre Sancte lO circa 530 4.D.), 
sets it at 1 R. m from the city 7 and later Christian records from 
a little lessthan.r m to asmuch ass, After the eighth century 
the name was lost till Robinson heard a rumour of it in 1838 
(BR 2 287) ; and in 1865 Zschokke (7ofeg. der W. Jordansaue, 
28) heard 'Tell-Jeljul' el to a low mound, a little more 
than a mile E. of modem Jericho, on the N. bank of the Kelt, 
with a heap of stones and remains of a wall. Conder (7ex¢ 
Work 203 £) found the form Jiljiliyeh appl both to 
some 'small™ mounds and to a tank. An Arab eravevard 
Re the traditional sanctity of the spot; and associated 
with it is a legend, derived from the fall of Jericho. There can 
be little doubt that, whether the name is due to a continuous 
tradition (which is probable, for Jos. [Ant.v. 14] could hardly 
have hit on the site otherwise), or is a Christian revival of the 
fourth century, the neighbourhood, and perhaps the very site, 
is that of the ancient sanctuary and camp of Israel. It should 
be said that the modern namic is not altogether beyond suspicion, 
Zschokke having asked for it, ‘in various forms,’ before it was 

iven back to him by the natives (4. céé, 28), Clermont-Ganneau 
(Arch. Res. 2.37) was assured that the name Jiljiiliyeh was ‘only 
used by the Franks.' His excavations revealed nothing decisive, 
and he says 'the matter still seems to me extremely doubtful.’ 

The ark and the headquarters of the host remained 
here during Joshua's invasion of the hill-country, to which 
more than five roads opened conveniently from Gilgal, 
96 106f915 (om. B*A; yahyaha [B>?¢? mg-L]) 43 
(om. BA; yadyaka [L]); there is little reason for 
supplying another Gilgal for these passages (see below, 
§ 5), some of which are perhaps mere glosses (146, Judg. 
21 allJE or Dt.), The place of Gilgal in the reverence 
of the nation was secured for centuries. Even if it were 
not the sanctuary to which Samuel went yearly in circuit 
(18, 716 yahyah[L], see below, § 4) it was certainly that 
to which he sent Saul before him (108 yakaad [B]), at 
which Saul was anointed king (1114 7-}, offered the hasty 
sacrifices which estranged the prophet, brought to Yahwe 
the devoted spoil, the Zérem (see BAN, § 2 7} of the 
Amalekite campaign, and by his refusal to slaughter 
Agag lost his kingdom (1512-35). | (The narratives here 
are doublets: see W. R. Smith, OZ/C 135 7; see 
SAMUEL ii.}. Under Saul as under Joshua the 
religious attractions of Gilgal were! supported by its 
military advantages. The Philistines had overrun the 
central range to the W.; there was no other place in 
the land at which Israel could be rallied to attack 
them; and Jordan and Gilead lay behind for a refuge 
(1347). In the following reign Judah assembled at 
Gilgai to meet David when he came hack over 
Jordan {2 S.1915 [26] 40 [4r]}} after his flight, and to 
escort him to the capital. 

At the disruption of the kingdom, Gilgal fell with 
the rest of the Jordan valley to N. Israel; but we have 
3. The fama now a problem to decide ; whether the 

"sanetuary? famous N. sanctuary of Gilgal was the 
Gilgal of this site by Tericho, or another 
Gilgal, which lay on the central range to the N. of 
Bethel, and was also a place sacred to Yahwé (see § 4), 
or still another which lay near Shechem (see § 5}. 
Amos and Hosea, who frequently speak of the great 
national sanctuary, give us no hint as to where it lay = 
—Am.44 ‘come to Bethel and transgress— at Gilgal 
multiply transgression’ ;53 ‘seek not Bethel, nor come 
to Gilgal, for Gilgal shall taste the gall of exile’ (so one 
must clumsily render the prophet's play upon words 
hag-gilgal galoh yiglth ; Hos. 4x13 ‘come not to Gilgal 
and go not up to Beth-aven’; 975 ‘all their evil is in 
Gilgal, for there I hated them. « + I will drive them 
out of mine house’; 1211[z2] 'in Gilgal they sacrifice 
bullocks’ or ‘ to bullocks’ or (as We.) * to demons.’ 

Apropos of this last verse it is interesting that the Christian 

fathers should have read ‘ Gilgal,' sometimesfor Bethel,’ some- 
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times for ‘ Dan,' as one of the two places where Jerohoam_set up 
his golden calf (Cyril, Cosew:, tx Hoseant, 5; [Pseud.-] Epiph. 
De Vit, Proph. 237 ; Chron. Pasc. 161). 


Thus, then, we find Gilgal in the eighth century 
equal in national regard with Bethel; where the people 
zealously worship Yahwe, but do so under heathen 
fashion with impure rites that provoke his wrath. In 
an age passionately devoted to the sacred scenes of 
antiquity, such a kind of sanctuary might well be that 
ancient Gilgal (now belonging to N. Israel) at which, 
it was said, the ark had found its first rest in the land, 
circumcision had been restored, the first king had been 
anointed, and David himself had been reinstated in 
the affection of Judah. Beyond these general con- 
siderations, however, there is no proof to offer—unless 
it be found in the facts that the prophets never speak of 
going up to Gilgal as they do to Bethel, and that the 
Gilgal known to the writer of Micah 65 appears to be 
the Gilgal on Jordan. We turn now to the rival Gilgals 
in the hill-country of Ephraim. 

2. As early as the time of Eusebius there were? 
‘certain who suspected a second Gilgal close to Bethel’ 


P (OS, s.v. yadyada). This suspicion, 
bs 5 peat aroused by the list of Samuel's circuit 
y Bowker? (1 S.716)—Bethel,. Gilgal, Mizpah— of 


which Bethel and Mizpah are both on the central range, 
and strengthened by the prophets' close association of 
Bethel and Gilgal, in regard to the latter of which, as 
we have seen, they never use the expression ‘ go down,’ 
which would have been almost inevitable in the case of 
a site in the Jordan valley, is raised almost to the pitch 
of conviction by the narrative of Elijahs last journey 
(2K.21-8; vu, I ceperxw [B*], yadyaka [Bab me-AL]), 
The order given is Gilgal, Bethel, Jericho (@®* for 
Gilgal reads Jericho, but evidently by error; for 
variants of B have yoryahwr), and it is said (wv, 2) that 
from Gilgal Elijah and Elisha 'went down to Bethel.’2 
This implies a Gilgal on the central range, with at least 
an apparent descent on Bethel. Such an one has been 
found in /édjiliyeh, about 7m. N. of Bethel, and 25 m. 
W. of the present high road, between Bethel and 
Shechem and Samaria. It is now a large village on 
the summit of acommanding hill 2441 feet above the 
sea. This is lower than Bethel, which is 2890 feet, but 
the hill is so bold and isolated that the phrase 'to go 
down to Bethel’ is quite appropriate. The view is one 
of the grandest in Palestine, from the sea to the hills of 
Gilead and as far N. as Hermon itself (Robinson, who 
seems to have been the first traveller to visit it, BR 3 81; 
ep PEFM 2290, map, sheet xiv.). This Gilgal, like 
Jericho, had its school of the prophets. That it was 
the same as the Gilgal of 2 K. 438 (yadyada [BAL]), 
Elisha's residence, seems implied by the connection of 
the latter (v.42) with BAAL-SHALISHA [g¢.v.], another 
Samaritan town, also on the western watershed (see 
further Buhl, Geogr. 171; and cp GouRDS, WILD, ad 
If all these facts be held to justify the existence of a 
sanctuary and prophetic centre at Jiljiliyeh in Elisha's 
day, then a very strong presumption is established in 
favour of this being also the Gilgal famous in the time 
of Amog and Hosea. Moreover Jiljiliyeh is not far from 
Shiloh [g.v.], and the very curious passage in (Pseudo-) 
Epiphanius quoted above (§ 3), which identifies Gilgal as 
the shrine of the golden calf, adds % €v oykwy—z.e., 
Shiloh. It would go far to explain the disappearance 
from Israel's history of so ancient a sanctuary as Shiloh, 
if we could believe that its sanctity had been absorbed 
by that of the neighbouring Gilgal, which in such a 
case would have strengthened its claim to be the rival of 
Bethel. That, however, is only a guess : and the claims 
of this Samaritan Jiljiliyeh are as inconclusive as those of 

1 @, however, reads simply AGev or épxovrat [L] (x10)3 cp. 
Schlatter, Zur Topog. 249. . 

2 In this connection it is interesting that the place-name 
Ashkaf (7.2, cliffs of) Jiljal occurs at Rammén 33 m. E. of 
Bethel (PE# Name Lists, p. 225, sheetxiy.). 
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the Jordan Gilgal. The case between them must still 
be regarded as open} nor isit confined to them. There 
is a third Gilgal which also has strong claims to be 
regarded as the popular Israelite sanctuary of the eighth 
century. 

Dt. 1/30: [Ebal and Gerizim] . .. ‘are they not 
beyond Jordan, to the west of the road of the sunset, 

7 in the land of the Canaanites, who dwell 
5. A Gilgal in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside 
the terebinth of Moreh?’ As punctuated 
by the Massoretes the text means that it is Ebal and 
Gerizim that are opposite Gilgal. Taking the latter to 
be Gilgal by Jericho, certain Rabbis, followed by 
Eusebius, Jerome, and a constant Christian tradition, 
transferred Ebal and Gerizim to the hills immediately 
behind Jericho. Recent commentators have preferred 
to alter the punctuation, and taking ‘over against 
Gilgal’ as describing the home of the Canaanites in the 
Arabah, have thought to secure both good grammar 
and accurate geography (see Driver, ad doc.) Dillmann, 
however, preserving the Massoretic punctuation, sup- 
posed some Gilgal near Shechem ; and his hypothesis 
has been justified by the discovery of a modern place 
named Juleijil, on the plain of Makhna, 1 m. E. of 
the foot of Mt. Gerizim, 24 m. SE. of Shechem and 
x4 m. SW. of Salim (PEM 2238), This suits the 
data of the passage. The terebinth of Moreh, ‘the 
Revealer,’ takes us back to Abraham, who built an 
altar beside it (Gen. 126). The place therefore was an 
ancient sanctuary, and further rendered sacred to Hebrew 
hearts by the worship of their great patriarch. 

(The only difficulty in Dt. 1130 is the clause 'who dwell in 
the Arabah.’ It is very possible that this is a later insertion 
due to one who supposed that the Gilgal mentioned must be 
that in the Arabah by Jericho.) 

Tf then there was a Gilgal near Gerizim, sanctified by 
the worship of the patriarchs (for Jacob had been here 
as well as Abraham, Gen. 33 18), and by the command 
of Moses to Israel to celebrate there their entry into the 
Promised Land, this Gilgal has equal claims with the 
two others we have already described, to be considered 
as the popular sanctuary of N. Israel in the ninth and 
eighth centuries. 

These claims have been defended in detail by Schlatter (Zz- 
Topogr. 4, Gesch. Palistinas, 246 @-) and accepted by Buhl 
(Pal, 2027). Schlatter makes out a most probable case, but 
his argument that the Makhna Juleijil was also the Gilgal where 
Joshua placed the cz ae Israel after the conquest of Ai (96 
10615 43, 146@yahyah [B]) is very doubtful, and his other, that it 
was the Gilgal of Saul's appointment to the kingdom (x S. 108 /), 
is quite unsnccessfnl. Schlatter mistakes the Judzean Carmel 
for Mt. Carmel. [For another view of the difficult passage Dt. 
1130 see GERiziM, § 2.] 

(2) In the list of the Canaanite kings conquered bv 
Israel we find a 'king of the nations at Gilgal' (Josh. 1223 

(Dt: dada ova 9b0; yweu ris yedyea Al, 

6. Other me Tis yorerralas [B], yoeys THs yedyeA [L)]). 

Gilgals. In harmony with @®’s reading some propose to 
read ‘king of the nations of Galilee’ (see GALILEE, 
§ 1). The king, howeve; is mentioned between the kings of 
Dor (¢.z., § 2) and Tirzah, and Eusebius and Jerome (OS) 
place a yaAyovAcs 6 R. m_N, of Antipatris ; and this is repre- 
sented to-day either by Jiljalieh, 4 m., or Kilkiliyeh, 6m NNE 
of Kal‘at Ras-e]-‘Ain, a probable site of ANTIPATRIS (g.%, § 2). 

(4) In Josh. 157 (P) the border renee is said to turn_N. 
‘from the Oak of, Achor to the Gilgal (yaAyaA [AL], raayaé [B*], 
za. wyaS [Bb]) which is over against the ascent of Adummim' 
the present Tal *ated-Dam on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem). 
(In the parallel passage, Josh. 1817 (P), $3$am becomes pib»5q, 
GELILOTH, yadtaw) [B], ayadArAwd—Ze., mioroay [A] yade- 
Aw@ [L]). this is surely the hitherto unidentified Beth-gilgal 
or [AV] House of Gilgal cabana ma > BN*A om, BO ay’yaryor 
[yea mg.], Bat6yad [L]) which is given in Neh. 1229 along with 
the fields of Geba and Azmaveth as being 'round about Jeru- 
salem’ (So, independently, Che. [Gar1im, 2], who also reads 
'Beth-gilgal' for Bath-gallim' in Is. 1030.) If placed at the 
Tal 'at ed-Dam,Beth-gilgal would lie almost as far E. from the 
latter as Geha lies N. 

(c) On the Gilgal or Galgala of 1 Macc.92 see 
ARBELA. The data undoubtedly suit best the Gilgal 
on the Makhna Plain, not the Gilgal suggested in § 3 
of that article." G. A. S, 


1 Besides the modern place-names mentioned above the only 
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GILOH (7153), a town in thehighlands of Judah, in 
the same group with Shamir (=Shaphir), Debir, and 
Eshtemoh (Josh. 155: yanna[8]., HAWN [A], Aanoy 
[L]), according to MT of 2S. 1512 the home of Ahitho- 
phel (772319 WWD; EN TroAe1 AYTOY EIC [EN] FWA 
[BA], ek THC TIOAgWC ayTOY THC METAAAAA [L]). 

The gentilicis Gitonite, 35+; 2S. 1512 (Gexwver [B], pAwrae 
[A], yeAuwvacoy [L]); 2 S. 2334 (yeAwverrov [Bl, yecAwver. [A], 
yeAaad [L])=1 Ch. 1136 (PELONITE, ‘tan a corrupt reading ;3 
dedwver [BX], pedAdwve [AL)]). 

Giloh is probably referred to by Micah in connection 
with Ophrah and Shaphir, though the paronomasia is dis- 
guised in MT (Micahl:1}. It seems to be represented 
by /é/a, the name now attached to some ruins about 
3 m. NW. of Halhal; the situation of Bét Jala—a 
place NW. of Bethlehem — seems too far north. 

The text of 28. 15r2 is corrupt, but not desperately so. 
‘While he offered the sacrifices,’ if it has any meaning at all, 
canonly refer to the important sacrifices connected with Absalom's 
assumption ofroyalty at Hebron. Yet the position of the clause 
shows that it contains a statement respecting Ahithophel. The 
scribe must have wrongly deciphered his original. Read, with 
Klostermann, for DMAMTNN InAaI3, pea by jmaa, ‘when he 
fled to the Ziphites’ (see x S. 2319). This awakens a suspicion 
that Giloh was not the real nameof Ahithophel’s home, which may 
have been rather a place not far to the SW. of Jala, viz, Keilah. 
It is by no means certain that the translator of @ had before him 
mba. or mb. He may have had nbyp (Ké‘ilah); and even if 
he had not, nba is an easy phonetic corruption of ney (see 
Keziran). David was once in great straits at Keildh; the 
citizens were about to deliver him up to Saul, hut he sus- 
pected them, and escaped in time a S. 238-13). Ahithophel 
may have warned David or Abiathar, With this clue, Kloster. 
mann thus reads the former part of this passage, ‘Absalom 
had made a league (ndviny with Ahithophel the Keilathite 
Gnbypn, or 'the Keilanite,’ sboppn), who made possible his 
escape (72¥) from Keilah.! We thus understand David's 
habitual reliance on Ahithophel's counsel, and see how Ahitho- 
phel's son came to be one of David's ‘ thirty’ (see Ei1am, 3 
The text of Micah 110A is also corrupt. It opens, ‘In Gath 
tell it not,’ which Nowack regards as an interpolation inserted 
from 2 §, 120, whilst G. A. Smith thinks that the words describe 
the doom in store for Philistia as well as for the Shephelah of 
Judah in which Micah's home lay (7welwe Proph. 1383). In 
support of this G. A. Smith refers to the situation of Shaphir, 
the modern Sawafir, in the Philistine plain. It is not probable 
however, that Micah extends his view beyond his own region: 
the fate of which alone evokes his sympathy. Sapuir [g.27.J 
need not be Sawafir. There is one place known to us, and only 
one, the name of which suggests a paronomasia fit to form a 
parallel to ‘In Bochim weep” (see Bocxim), and that is Giloh. 
Rend therefore, wrap be #7733, ‘in Giloh exult not.’ Cp Che. 


JOR, July 1898. T.K.C. 


GIMZO (i034), a town in the Shephelah of Judah, 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 2838T (radezw [B], ramatzat 
[A], ramzat [L]). It is the modern /ém2#, about 3 
m, SE. from Lydda. 


GIN (1) WPMD, mozes; (2) MB, pak. See FOWLING, § 9. 


GINATH (N23, § 773 rwnad [BA], -Nwe [L]}, 
‘father’ of Tipnt (1 K. 1621+). Ginath (or rather, 
Gunath, cp @) is probably a place- or clan-name. 

Klo, compares ‘Guni’ in Gen. 4624 1 Ch. 713; We. (Z/G() 
yo n.) refers to ‘ Shallum b. Jabesh' Ge, the Jabeshite). 

GINNETHO, RV Ginnethoi ("0325 rennadwo 
[L]), a priest in Zerubbabel's band (see EzrA ii., § 66); 
Neh. 124. In Neh. 1216 Ginnethon (j\nj;) is a priestly 
family temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., § 64, § 11), which 
was represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see EzRA i., § 7). 

Other readings in @ are : Neh. 106[7] tvar0@ [Bl], avarw6 [x], 
yoavvabwy [A], yavadwF [L], 124 yervnPove [yc-8mg- sop.], 
BR*A om. 3 1216 yavaOwp [ec-2 mg. inf], BRXA om. 














GIRDLE. Originating perhaps not so much in notions 





other in W. Palestine which seems to repeat the ancient 
Gilgal is Jéljel, ahout 4 m. S. of Beisan (PAF Mame Lists, 161). 
It is remarkable that the name has not yet been found E. of 
Jordan. 

1 On the passage see Klo. Sam., ad Zoe., and cp AHITHOPHEL, 
end. 
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of decency (Gen. 37) as in the necessity of protecting the 
loins from the extremes of' temperature in tropical 
countries, the girdle forms one of the oldest and most 
serviceable of all articles of apparel. In Hebrew the 
commonest terms for ‘ girdle’ are ésé and Hagér. 

1, ’#26r, sing ( fay, etc.), isexactly the Ar. *z2ér, even 
the lengthened first vowel corresponding to the long form 
‘gzdr (Dozy, Dict, de Vét. 32) which seems to be not 
merely Egyptian, since Payne-Smith has é#eava@ from 
Bar-Bahliil. The ’ésdr, now a large outer wrapper,. 
was originally a loin-cloth or wrapper not covering 
the upper part of the body, wound round the loins 
(tied with a knot, Lane, sv p. 53) so as to be 
loosed if trodden on (Frey. Chi. Ar. 72 2 7, and 
Einl. in das Stud. etc. 298). This is the dress of 
the Saracens in Ammianus, and is retained in the 
‘thram. M@zar, now a pair of drawers, is not origin- 
ally different, Ham, 81 and Dozy, @. ¢#4. Bar ‘Ali 
(Hoffm. 5842) explains Syr. misran@ by mayasir or 
tababin, The latter are the short drawers without 
legs worn by wrestlers or sailors. It is therefore an inner 
garment and so different from the 2dégar (see below, 2). 
This suits all the passages of OT. From Is. 527 we 
learn that it was easily loosed (4aé/a in Frey. Chkr., Le.), 
from Jer. 131 2K. 18 that it might be either of linen 
(p'nvp) or of skin. Elijah’s was of the latter material. 


Like the old Arabs, he wore but two garments, the 
‘daar and the addéreth} (Ar. rida’); see MANTLE. 

The person who wears the ’#z@r has of course no shirt. So 
the prophet Isaiah (202) has only a waist-wrapper, and this 
explains Jeremiah's ’#2@7 (Jer. 131). Hence it is that in Job 
1218 the king who is humilrated is represented as wearing the 
*izar, In Ezek. 2315 it is a peculiarity ofthe Chaldeans that 
they wear for girdle above their garments an’#gé7, and this is 
seen on the monuments (Petrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald. etc., I 
fig.14, 2 figs. 15 116). As the ‘22d is next the skin, the phrase 
Is. 115 is intelligible, and so the Arabs say huwa meiant 
ma kid l.zzért, meaning ‘he is my near neighbour’ (Lane, s.v, 
makid, Fr. Eini., Zc.) Phrases like Sp yny ( S, 24) are 
simply ‘are clothed with." But in Job 883 407 Jer. 1r7 oun KN 
pey$n, (q2a5 like a man) is like shadda isdrahu or mit 2arahu 
== shammara, ‘tuck up the cloth so as to leave the legs bare,’ 
Ham, 334, 383, n. It 3s probable, however, that a (short) ‘zzz 
was the dress of active life (sailor's #4444 is analogous), like the 
waist-cloth of the modern East and alsoof the warrior. In Hav. 
334, 2. 1 the warrior issushammiirun .. » ‘anshawahu—i\eaves 
his sides hare—like Ammianus's Saracens, and cp Shanfara 1.62. 
Sinnn Ps. 931simply=yinb, But in Is. 89 it is Hitbp. ‘put,on 
your ‘7gé' (which in that case is a warlike dress), or is it be 
a covering and support to one another' as in Arabic '@sara 'to 
hack’ (lit. ‘cover '), and of herbage, ¢@’ézara ‘it grew thick and 
rank, the stalks supporting each other'? Haw, 657 2, 1 nasrun 
m'azzarun='effective stouthelp.' SeealsoAsésal-Balagha.2 

From éé7  waist-cloth' is distinguished :— 

2. Hager, Wn, man, &$gin% (Savy, wepifwpa), a 
belt or girdle worn round the waist outside the dress. 
In modern times it is usually a coloured shawl, or 
long piece of figured white muslin. The girdle of the 
poorer classes is of coarse material, often of leather, with 
clasps. This leathern girdle is also much used by the 
Arabs, and by persons of condition when equipped for 
a journey. It is sometimes ornamented with work 
in coloured worsted, or silk, or with metal studs, shells, 
heads, etc. 

Such, probably, were the girdles worn by the ladies of post- 
exilic Jerusalem (Is. 324), and the eulogy of the ‘virtuous 
woman’ describes her (Prov. 3124) as making a #égdr which 
Pheenician merchants did not disdain to buy (dp the ¢évyv 
xpvoyv of Rev.113 156. The warriorused akagor as a sword- 
pelt (2 S.208; on text see Comm.; 1 K. 25); cp man 70 


2K. 32t, and 330 ‘n Jndg. 316etc. That other objects also 


1 So the Baptist, see Mt. 34 Mk. 16. 

2 Elsewhere Robertson Smith sums up thus : 'The general 
impression produced by a survey of the usage of the word is that 
among the Hebrews the ’ég6r ceased to be part of their ordinary 
dress pretty early being superseded by the tunic [pana, see 
TUMLC}, but that ‘it was used by warriors, by the meanest 
classes, by prophets and mourners, and that the word (or the 
cognate word) was also retained in proverbial phrases and 
similes, just as was the case with the Arabs’ (‘Notes on Hebrew 
Words,” I., /QR, 1892, p. 2&9 %). _ Cp also, on the *é2dr of 
Jeremiah, Che. Life and Times of Jer. 161 (88). 
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might be carried in it, is suggested by Dt. 23 13[14] @; cp Mt. 
109 Mk.681(EV ‘purse’). * 

3. Mézah, np, Ps. 109:9 (EV' girdle’) ; nun, m¢eiah, 
Job [2a (forprp= nip; AV ‘strength,’ mg. ‘girdle,’ 
RV ‘belt’). 

Che. reads in Ps. "= (cp Lag. Veders. 177), and in 
Job ning, ‘greaves.’ ma occurs in a doubly corrupt context 
in Is. 2310 (AV ‘strength,’ AV™g. RV ‘girdle’); ‘girdle’ for 
“restraint’ is intrinsically improbable. Du., Che. read 1d, 
*haven.’ 

4. KiSarim, oy (bands) of costly make, worn by 
women (Is. 820 éumdSxiov, Jer. 232 ornfodeculs). 
Jewish interpretations vary; Kimchi and Rashi render 
‘headband’ (soAV; RV‘sashes’). The &¢sSarive were 
richly studded with jewels and were the receptacle of 
the other ornaments worn by men and women. 

5. The priestly ’aénéZ, piay (Ex. 28439 f 8929 Lev. 


87164; all P), was a sash rather than a girdle (fwvy ; 
balteus [Vg.]; see Lag. Ges, Abh. 39).2 The 'adnét 
was of great length, according to Rabbinic tradition 
32 cubits long and 4 cubits wide. Josephus (Ant. iii. 
72) says that the 'adéf was four fingers broad, ‘so 
loosely woven that you would think it was the skin of a 
serpent.? It is embroidered with flowers of scarlet and 
purple and blue and fine linen; but the warp is nothing 
but fine linen.’ It was wound under the breast, twice 
round the body, was tied in an ample bow or loop, and 
the ends reached the ankles. It was thrown over the 
left shoulder while the priest was officiating. Driver- 
White (SBOT, ‘Leviticus,’ 70) summarily describe the 
*abnét as ‘an embroidered loosely woven scarf.’ The 
*abnét was the only garment in which an intermixture 
of wool and linen was-permitted. The same word is 
applied to the sashes of high officers in Is. 2221. 

6. On the ‘curious girdle’ (RV ‘cunningly woven band’ 
Sener eee 

7. ¢Svq (common in OT, cp also wapagévy 5, 1811) Acts 
21xx Mt. 34: see above. 

8 amuexivOia, Acts 1912, see APRONS. 


W.R. S. (1}—1. A,—S, A.C 


GIRGASHITE, GIRGASHITES cy 4; O rep- 
recatoc [BADEFL] ; so Jos. ; JudithS16 Toyc fep- 
recaioyc, AV GEKGESITES, RV GIRGASHITES), @ 
people of Canaan, Gen. 1016 (gloss),152z (gloss), Josh. 
310 (Do), 2411 (D,), Dt.71 Neh.98 (AV always ¢ Gir- 
gashites’ except Gen. 10:6, where Girgasite; RV 
always ‘Girgashite’). Another form of the name is 
very probably Gr1rzITES (»}43), which has sometimes 
been corrupted into PERIZZITES (15). In the Table 
of Peoples the Girgashites have, properly speaking, 
no place; it is to the Deuteronomist, who had 
archaeological tastes, that the resuscitation of the name 
is due. Apparently for a good reason he places 
it next on the list of peoples in Dt.7x to that of the 
Hittites. Whence did he derive it? Probably from 
the Song of Deborah, where the slaughter of the 
Kadasoni, or, as he probably read, Kadeshi or 
‘Gadeshi, is spoken of (Judg.52z); the N. or Hittite 
Xadeshites, see KADESH, 2, 4% [r] instead of 4 [d], 
:and the repeated 3 [g] after the 4 [x] are ordinary errors 
of scribes.4 TKC 


1 It is enough to mention the analogical use of ‘girdle’ (EV 
‘epron’, but see AVmg-, RVmg.) in Gen. 37. 

Jos. (Anz. iii, 72) transliterates afap (Niese; ad. aBavnd), 
and notes that the term in use in his day was eucay (cp Targ. 
on Ex. pr), probably the Pers. Azweydn; see also NecK- 
LACE. 

3 [See picture in Braunius, Vest't, Sacerdot, Hebrecorune.} 

4 Phoen, personal names y343, gyyiare quoted. Are these 
too derived from Kadesh? The Hittites had allies called 
Karkis ; but these, as Sayce remarks (Pat. Pad, 51), can hardly 
have left their name in Palestine. According to W. M. Maller 
(4s, u. Aur. 355), the Karkis were Cilicians. We may compare 
the development of yepyeonvéoy from yepacgviiv (see GERASENTS), 
an8 the reading of B tor Gustuni (see Gusuor, 2)in Dt. 814 
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GIRZITES, THE (*193; for the readings of @ and 
of EV see GEZRITES), 18.278 Kt. There seems to 
have been a widely extended pre-Israelitish tribe called 
Girzites or Girshites. In fact, wherever PERIZZITES 
[g.v.] or GIRGASHITES is read in the Hebrew text we 
should probably restore Girzites or Girshites. 

It is doubtful whether ‘ Geshurites’ or ‘ Girshites’ is the correct 


reading in 18, 278 (see GESHUR, 2); but in 258-29, instead of 
‘and over the Ashurites, and over Jezreel,’ we should most 


probably read simply and over the Girzites’ Craabay, the rest 
being due to dittography (see Che. Cr7¢. Bz.)._ Of the ‘ Girzites* 
there is another record in the name miscalled* Mount Geriz(z)im’ 
(the mount of the Girzites), whilst the Girshites are also attested 


by Win (ie ‘qa see Hivires, § z 2.) in Is. 1710, and by the 
two trans-Jordanic places called Gerasa (see GILEAD, § 6). 
Another (probable) occurrence of the gentilic Gera3 
has escaped notice—Boanerges, which seems to the 
present writer to have come from Baveyepos = wry *3, 


“sons of Gerasa.’ That the phrase is both misread and 
misinterpreted need not disturb us ; there are quite as 
great misinterpretations in Lk. 615 (‘Simon, called 
Zelotes’) and in Acts 436 (see BARNABAS). After mis- 
understanding it, Mk. wrongly ascribed the name to 
Jesus. 

Parallel corruptions are perhaps kavavates or xavavirns for 
kavaios or kavérns= "NIP, “aman of Cana’ (but cp CaNAN#AN). 
and tcKapwwtys for teptxwrys ‘a man of Jericho’ (cp JUDAS 
Iscarior, § 41). Possibly, too (but see Jarrus, first note) Timaus 
in Bartimaeus may be from a place-name imaj (see Nestle, 
Marg. 91). T. K.c. 


GISPA, RV Gishpa (NEW), named after ZrHA as 
an overseer of NETHINIM in Ophel (Neh. llert; recda 
[Nea mg. inf T.}, om. BN*A). According to Ryssel his 
name is a corruption of HASUPHA (xe): which follows 
Ziha in the list in Ezra 243. 


GITTAH-HEPHER (987 3), Josh. 1913 AV, RV 
GATH-HEPHER (4.7. ). 


GITTAIM (O°%F3, ree@atm [BADEL] ; probably 
==Gittam, ‘place of a wine-press’; on form of name 
see NAMES, § 107). 

xr. Anunidentifiedtown in the list of Benjamite villages 
(Ezra ii, § 5 [2], § 15 1m a), Neh, 1133 (ye0Ou 
[Noa mg. inf; om. BN*A]). 

2. A town where the fugitive Beerothites were received 
as gérim or protected strangers, apparently in the days 
of Saul 2S. 43). For the’key to this incidental notice 
see ISHBAAL (1). This Gittaim can hardly have been 
the Benjamite town. The persecuted Beerothites would 
surely have fled to the territory of another tribe. There 
were probably several Gittaims as well as several Gaths. 
‘Thenius, Grove (Smith's DB), Klostermann, think the 
flight was towards Gath (ye@@at [B], -Oecu [A]). 


3. Gittaim is also probably the name of a town in or near 
Edom, Gen.3635 (@4DRL), 1Ch.146 (so GB; GA ycb@ay 
but @£ eve6), where MT Kt. has Aviru (g.u.). Note that vine: 
yards in Edomare referred to in Nu, 2017. 

4 By amanifest error Gittaim appears in @ 1S .1433 where 
Sanl’s speech begins, not with the appropriate ‘Ye transgress’ 


(8735), but with the difficult éy yed@aru ((BL], GA yebeu), “In 
Gittaim," T KC 


GITTITE (*A3i3), 28.620. 
GITTITH, ‘Setto the’ [RV], or, ‘UponGittith‘ [AV] 
cyan, brép 7. Aqvev= nhan-by [@BNAR Syr, Symm.]; 


vo [or, Ps.81, in] forcularibus [J]; éwt 7. Anvod, Ag. in Pss. 
8184 [Syro-Hex.], but in Ps. 8iép 7. yerOér-S0s (so also Theod. in 
Ps. S$), Ps. 881 (om. T. ;v. 7, dAALWOngonéve [A]),84 (headings). 
According to Wellhausen we have a twofold question 
to answer : (1) Is it a mode or key which is denoted by 
‘the Gittith’; and, ¢2)Does Gittith mean ‘ belonging to 
Gath,’ or ‘ belonging to a wine-press’? The latter ques- 
tion must be answered first. No doubt the vintage festi- 
val had special songs of its own (one such may he al- 
luded to in Is. 658), and Baethgen thinks the three psalms 
with the above heading appropriate for such an occasion. 
If this view of the appropriateness of the psalms be 
accepted, it becomes plausible to follow those old in- 
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See GATH, § I. 
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terpreters who read ‘on (=with) the (treading in the) 
wine-presses.’ If it be rejected, there still remains the 
view that the temple music had borrowed a mode or 
key or (see Tg.) instrument from the city of Gath. 
Philistine influence on the temple music, however, is 
scarcely credible (see, however, Hitz., Del.), and in 
any case Gath had probably been destroyed before the 
exile. 

No theory therefore is in possession of the field, and 
when we consider the frequent miswriting of these 
musical headings (see, ¢.g., HIGGAION, SHIGGAION, 
MAHALATH [ii.]}, it is as natural as it is easy to read 
nivarby, ‘with string-music.’ 3 before 3 might easily 
be dropped; the next stage of development is obvious. 
Gesenius in 1839 (Z7%es., s.v.}) had already given a 
kindred solution (na for nja=na3))- The question rela- 
tive to the mode or key called the Gittith disappears. 

T.K.C. 

GIZONITE, THE (‘24t373), 1 Ch.1134; see GuNI, 1. 


GIZRITES (°9}39), 18.278 RV™e.; AV GEZRITES, 


GLASS. ‘The art of glass-making, unlike that of 
pottery, would appear not to have been discovered 
ee and practised by different nations in- 
1, Antiquity. dependently, but to have spread gradu- 
ally from a single centre.’+ That the Pheenicians are 
not to be credited with this invention (Pliny, HV 
362665, etc.) is practically certain, since our oldest 
examples of glass proceed from the countries watered 
by the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. From 
Egypt we have a dusky green glass bead of the queen 
Hatasu (or rather Ha‘'t-Sepsut, see EGYPT, § 53), of 
the middle of the fifteenth century B.c., also a light 
green opaque jar of Thotmes III, (1500 8.c.),? and, 
ascending higher, an amulet with the name of Nuantef 
IV., of the eleventh dynasty (circa2400 B.¢.).? With 
this agrees the fact that the most ancient representations 
of glass-blowing belong probably to the Middle Empire, 
the alleged earlier cases being capable of a different 
explanation—viz., smelting (Erman, Aze, Eg. 459): 

The Assyrians, too, were acquainted with the use of 
glass (AssyRIA, § 13, cpn. 24.), and we have one of the 
most important specimens of their work in the unique 
transparent glass vase of the time of Sargon (722- 
705 B.C.).2 The recent excavations in Nippur, how- 
ever, appear to permit us to carry back the use of glass 
to a much earlier date. 

According to Peters Wigpur, 2134) ‘badly broken inscribed 
axe-heads of a highly ornamental shape’ of blue glass, coloured 
with cobalt (brought presumably from China) were found in 
mounds of the fourteenth century 8.¢.3 These and other glass 
objects found here had been run in moulds, not blown. A 
small glass bottle was found with the door-sockets of Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu (cerca 4000B.c.; of. cét, 160,374); but, ‘in general, 
the glass objects found at Nippur were of late date, and while 
glass fragments were very numerous in the later strata, there 
were few or none in the earlier.” The above examples should no 
doubt be looked upon as exceptions, since ‘the greater part of 
the glass found belonged to the post-Babylonian period’ (J. 
ett. 373f)- 

The use of glass among the Phoenicians begins at a 
later date.4 Their acquaintance with it was probably 
derived from the Egyptians and spread abroad by them 
in their trading expeditions. To them, also, are pos- 
sibly due the many specimens of coloured beads found 
in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The part played hy the Phcenicians in spreading the know- 
ledge of glass—as well as certain arts, etc.—may need some 
qualiiying in the future (see Trape AND Commerce). In 

yprus, at all events, it would appear that glass was a native 
production, rather than of Phoenician origin. The art itself 
was probably derived from Egypt (Ohnefalsch-Richter, AyAros, 
etc., 416). ThatEgypt exported glass is well known (cp, e.g. 
Martial, ZZ. 21, 74). 

1 A. Neshitt, art. ‘Glass’ in £A(9), 

2 Now in the British Museum. 

3 In the same spot were found objects of Eubcean magnesite, 
implying regular intercourse with Greece. 

he later manufacture of glass in the districts of Beirit 
Tyre, and Sidon (see MisREPHOTH-mMaIM) does not therefor: 
concern us. 
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From the treatment which glass received in the 
ancient world it is evident that in Egypt and Baby- 
ar lonia it was held to be a precious thing, a 
oo fit offering for the gods. It would, there- 
* fore. be appropriate to find it mentioned 
along with precious jewels in the eulogy of wisdom, 
Job 2817 (2ékékith, p21, Ni ‘clear’ [transparency is 
not implied], AV CRYSTAL, RV ‘Glass’; taros 
[BHAC]). 

tados originally denoted any transparent stone or stone-like 
substance(e.g., Herod. 820). “On the other hand, some. vitreous 
Cn oe is undoubtedly referred to in dprjpara re AlOwa xuTa 
26. 269). 

In the case of the ‘glassy sea’ (@dAacaa tadimn, Rev. 46 152), 
and the comparison of the golden streets of the heavenly city to 
pure ‘glass’ WaAdos, Rev. 211821), the earlier meaning of tadAos 
perhaps holds good, although we are reminded of the Arabian 
legend that Solomon prepared in his palace a glass pavement 
which the queen of Sheha mistook for water (Qoran, Sur. 27). 

A reference to glass-making has been found in Dt. 3319 (‘the 
hidden treasures of the sand) 1 but see ZEBULUN, 

The colloquial use of ‘ glass' to denote a ‘mirror’ 
of glass, or of any other material, is found in AV of 
(a) Is, 823 (ba, diagavy AaKkwrixa), see DRESS, § I 
(2y (4) 1 Cor.1812 Jas. 123 (@eorrpov}; see further 
LOOKING-GLASS, MIRROR. 

See art. ‘Glass’ in #&@}, and in Kitto’s B76, Cyed. 5 also 
A. Lowy, PSBA, 81. pp. 84-86. S.A. C. 

GLAZING (ypicma [B&XA]), Ecclus. 8830. See 
POTTERY. 


GLEANING (0), Lev. 199. See AGRICULTURE, 


§ 12. 


GLEDE is EV’s attempt to render the apparent 
Hebrew word AN in Dt.1413 (ryy [BAFL]). The 
error of the scribe was corrected in the mg., and from 
the mg. found its way into the text before m»xa-nxi (‘ and 
the falcon’). That this view is correct is self-evident, 
even without the confirmation supplied by the || passage, 
Lev. 1114. The word glead or gled (ASghda) is Old 


English for ‘kite,’ and has not yet entirely disappeared. 
To represent the phenomena of the text we might render, 
‘And the bite [read ‘kite’] and the falcon.’ Tristram (VHSB; 
thinks that our translator means the Buzzard, and adds that 
there are three species of Buzzard in Palestine. T KG 


GNAT. 1. (kwNa@y[Ti. WH].) Mentioned only 
once in the Bible (Mt. 2324). 

The gnats or mosquitoes are dipterous insects belonging to 
the family Culicidae. There are many species; they breed in 
swamps and still water, the first two stages, larval and pupal, 
being aquatic. The female alone inflicts the sting-like prick 
with its mouth-organs, the male insect does not leave the 
neighhourhood of the breeding-place, 

RV's strain out a gnat is a return to the old reading 
of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva, AV’s strain at 
being probably due to a misprint (see Whitney, Déc?.). 
Reference is made in this proverb to the scrupulous care 
exercised by devout Jews (as also in the present day by 
Singhalese Buddhists) in conformity with Lev. 1123 43 
(cp Chullén, f. 67. The comparison with the smallest 
and largest things finds analogy in the Talm.—e.z., 
Shabb. 176, bem sy yon now, ‘the fear of the gnat is 
on the elephant’ ; cp the Ar. proverb, ‘he eats an 
elephant and is suffocated by a gnat.’ 

2. The word ‘ gnat" (‘like gnats’) occurs also in the 


RYVmg. of Is. 516. It would be safer to read 9135 (Weir, Che.), 
which elsewhere AV renders Lice [y.z.] } in SBOT (Heb.) 1475 
however, a bolder correction is suggested (see Locusz, § 2 [¢4. 
In the case of the plague in Ex. 8 lel Fe ‘gnat’ is possibly more 
correct. The oxvéy (G's word in Ex. dc.) is called by Suidas 
S@or Kwvwrades. A. E.8.——S, A. C. 


GNOSIS. In the second century, and also to some 
extent even in the third, the Church was engaged in a 
1. Origin of life-and-death struggle with the Gnostics. 

By Gnostics we are to understand a cer- 
term, tain class of Christians —of many different 
schools, bearing a great variety of names, and diffused 
all over the Hellenistic world—all having in common a 


1 So Meg. 6a interprets bj (‘sand ") by pyad pyaar, ‘ white 
glass.’ 
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certain speculative pretentiousness, all laying claim to a 
special knowledge (goszs) in contrast to the mere faith 
of the masses, and all giving effect to their fantastic 
ideas about the origin of the world and the origin of 
evil in a peculiar ethic that offended the conscience of 
the Church. If we could assume Carpocrates and 
Cerinthus (circa 190 A.D.) to have been the earliest 
representatives of the tendency in question, and all the 
writings of the NT to have been composed within the 
apostolic age, biblical science as such would have no 
concern with the Gnostics; and it is in point of fact 
true that the name of Gnostic does not occur in the NT, 
nor is it mentioned in any extant writing earlier than 
176 A.D. 

However, ‘they who make separations’ (of darode- 
opt{evres) referred to in the epistle of Jude (v.19 RV) 
can only be taken as Gnostics of a libertinistic com- 
plexion; the emphasis laid in ny. 3 20 on the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints is best explained on this 
assumption, and still more, their ironical designation 
as ‘natural’ or ‘animal’ (RV™ =yWvytxol); plainly 
they were in the habit of calling themselves rrevparixol, 
* spiritual men,’ as distinguished from the ordinary run 
of * psychical’ Christians who rested content with faith 
merely. So also in 2 Pet., only here the author 
points still more clearly at the Gnostics by his repeated 
references to the true knowledge (l2f 5f. 8 220 318). 
The polemic of the Johannine Epistles has a similar 
scope; if the substantive, gnosis, does not occur, the 
verb ‘to know’ is met with all the more frequently ; 
*we have known and believed’ (1 Jn. 416) is, intended 
to express the true knowledge that is in accord with 
faith as contradistinguished from the knowledge which 
sets it aside. When the Pastoral Epistles (1Tim. 620) 
bluntly warn against the oppositions of the gnosis 
which is falsely so called, the adherents of which have 
erred, or ‘missed the mark,’ concerning the faith, 
it may perhaps be possible to doubt whether the 
reference is to the Gnostic Marcion, who wrote ‘Anti- 
theses’ about Igo A.p., but not to deny reference to 
the Gnostics altogether. Finally, in the Apocalypse 
we have at least the reference, in the case of Thyatira 
(224), to the false teachers who claim to have ‘known 
the depths of Satan,’ a grim characteristic of Gnostic 
speculation. 

To all the writings hitherto named as containing 
allusions to Gnosticism, it might perhaps be possible to 

.,‘ attribute a date about the year roo A.D. 

° Gnostic or even later, in which case ate traditional 
tendencies. 5 : 
account of the Gnostic movement as 
having arisen about the end of the first century would 
remain unshaken ; on other grounds also the Pastoral 
Epistles have, in fact, been assigned to the second 
century. Yet we are none the less compelled by the 
NT to recognise certain gzosticising tendencies as exist- 
ing within the apostolic church itself as well as certain 
extra-Christian and pre-Christian developments bearing 
a Gnostic character. In the Synoptic Gospels, it is 
true, the intellectual side of religion is but rarely and 
exceptionally brought forward : Lk. 1152 (key of know- 
ledge), Mt. 1311and parallels (the gift of understanding 
the mysteries of the kingdom), and Mt. 1127 (the know- 
ledge of the Father [and of the Son] reserved for the 
chosen ones only) are the leading passages. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, lays an emphasis, that on this 
account is all the more striking, upon the capacity to 
understand. Just as the decisive confession of faith in 
Christ is (669), ‘we have dedeved and know that thou 
art the Holy one of God,’ so elsewhere knowing and 
believing are interchangeable expressions with reference 
to the same objects, and the impression is left that 
knowing is higher than believing. Thus, for example, 
to ‘those Jews who had believed’ the promise is given 
(8317), ‘If ye abide in my word ... ye skadZ know the 
-truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The Gnosti- 
cism of the Fourth Gospel is distinguished from the 
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heretical gnosis only (1) by the contents of the gnosis 
to which it attaches so high a value—in this case 
identical with the contents of faith; and (2) by the 
closeness of the connection between knowledge and 
faith ; here there is no such distinction as is elsewhere 
drawn between the disciples who only believe and the 
disciples who only know, as two separate classes. 

Paul often uses the words for knowing (yiwdoxew, 
émvywaoxew) in their most ordinary sense, as for ex- 

’ ample in Phil.l12 21922 45 1Cor. 

Pier bole 1437, and, inasmuch as he attributes 

Lies * to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews 

i (Rom. lex 218) a knowledge of God 

—in contradiction, it is true, to 1Cor.l2r—he is 

obviously bound to assume in the case of every believer 

a knowledge of God, of Christ, of the Gospel as in 

Gal. 49 2Cor.89 135 Phil. 310 (here yewwoner Oedv, 

Xpiorév, etc.) or 2 Cor. 214 46 Phil. 38 Col.lofi (here 

yous, érl-yvwois, and the corresponding genitives) 

without our being thereby entitled to ascribe to him a 
vein of gnosticism. 

In rCor.189 x2, however, he speaks of ‘knowing’ 
without mentioning any particular object, and the sub- 
stantive yeSots is, in the majority of cases, used ab- 
solutely ; occasionally and exceptionally (¢.g., Rom. 
1133) as an attribute of God, mentioned along with his 
wisdom, but elsewhere as a possession—highly to be 
prized—of the man who has become a believer. 

As proving that knowledge is here sharply separated from 
faith it will not do to cite tCor.128f, where we read that to 
one is given the word of knowledge and to another faith; for in 
this passage miosis, faith, is used in a narrower sense than 
usual, whilst, according to x Cor. 128 138, goss is one of the 
charismata that are bestowed only on certain individuals, and 
1Cor. 87 [cp 810] declares expressly that all have not know- 
ledge. It is half ironically only that Paul (81) declares himself 
as accepting the proposition that ‘ we all have knowledge,’ since 
in v.2, with manifest allusion to the conceit of the Corinthians, 
he distinguishes between knowing as one ought to know and a 
gnosis that, in all essentials, is merely imagined. The circum- 
stance also that in Gal. 49(cp r Cor. 83) he speaks of it as the 
highest object of Christian effort that one should be known of 
God rather than that one should know God, is not to he under- 
stood as depreciating the high value he elsewhere attaches to 
gnosis, any more than x Cor.188 f. 12 is to be so taken, where 
he speaks of all knowledge in the present aeon as only in part, 
and promises that in the time of perfection it shall, as imperfect, 
be done away. For the same thing is said of speaking with 
tongues and of prophecy, and of them also, as well as of ac- 
quaintance with all possible knowledge, he says (1312) that 
they are of no profit to the man who has not love. 

It cannot be by accident merely that, in Paul, gnosis 
is always met with as the precious possession of the 
members of the Christian community and never as 
belonging to unbelievers; it has its place, in fact, among 
the charismatic manifestations of the spirit of God, 
which this same spirit bestows on individuals for the 
benefit of all (1Cor. 127-21), and as such ranks with 
prophecy and the gift of miracles; he who is endowed 
with knowledge — the ‘ gnostic.’ as the expression would 
have been at a later date—belongs to the number of 
the rvevuarcxol, the men of the spirit. 

We might venture, after Paul, to define gnosis as the 
result of the instruction which a ‘spiritual’ man has 

ane received from the spirit of God in the 

4. Definition. things of the spirit down to the very 
depths of the Godhead (1 Cor. 28-16)in such a manner 
that, possessed of the God-given teaching, he finds every- 
thing dark in earth and heaven become clear to him 
and (if only ‘througha glass,’in mere outline) he sees 
that which is true, where others see nothing, or only 
what is false. Paul himself belonged pre-eminently to 
the number of such gnostics (2 Cor. 116), and if that 
piece of ‘knowledge’ which, as we learn from 1 Cor. 8, 
he shared with many Corinthians — thatidols are nothing, 
and that consequently, to speak strictly, there can be 
no such thing as meat offered to idols—is of a somewhat 
elementary character, we must nevertheless remain lost 
in admiration at the deeper passages in his epistles 
(e.g., Rom. 8 and 9-11), in which he expounds the 
divine plan of salvation—at his ‘ gnosis,’ in fact. The 
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deeper understanding of the scripture, which became 
possible to him as a Christian (as in Gal. 37 4a #), 
has the same origin. The gnosis of the individual 
becomes fruitful for the community only, of course, by 
the communication of it, whether orally or in writing; 
1 Cor. 128 accordingly includes the word of knowledge 
in the list of the charismata; and it is almost certain 
that in 1 Cor. 146 the ‘teaching’ (6:6ax%) means the 
communication of ‘gnosis’ (cp 1426), and therefore 
that the ‘teachers’ (1228) who take the third place, 
immediately after apostles and prophets, in the enumera- 
tion of those who possess the gifts of the spirit, are to 
be thought of as ‘ Gnostics.’. Their sharp differentiation 
from the prophets is somewhat surprising; in many 
cases it cannot have been practically possible; but as 
Paul in 1 Cor. 146 gives to ‘prophesying’ the same 
position with reference to ‘revelation’ that he gives to 
‘teaching’ with reference to ‘knowledge,’ he would 
seem to have distinguished the word of knowledge from 
prophecy much in the same way as the latter was dis- 
tinguished from speaking with tongues ; those exercising 
the last-named gift did so unconsciously, those who 
prophesied did so in at least enthusiastic exaltation, 
whilst those who gave the word of knowledge did so in 
full calm consciousness and with a view to convincing 
their hearers. Moreover, the contents of prophecy were 
derived from former revelation and extraordinary ex- 
periences, whilst the word of knowledge proceeded from 
the continuous instruction of the Holy Spirit, making 
use of the forms of human thought. 

In 1 Cor. 128 Paul speaks of a word of:wisdom along- 
side of a word of knowledge, and students have seldom 

: failed to observe the close connection be- 
5. bese tween the two ; in fact, the “teaching of 
An NOSIS. | 4696must include them both. The dis- 
tinction between them has sometimes been formulated : 
thus : the essential feature of the word of wisdom is 
that it appeals to the understanding, whilst the character 
of gnosis essentially consists in intuition, in an illumina- 
tion by the spirit of God, and in an immediate relation 
to this spirit (Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, 2264). Wis- 
dom (cogia), however, of which Paul (apart from Col. 
and Eph., and apart from the fact that of course he 
does not deny it to be an attribute of God) almost 
always speaks in a tone of disfavour— the wisdom which, 
in his view, as the ideal of the Gentiles (1 Cor. lez), pro- 
ceeds from the rulers of this present world—could never 
become for his theology a conception of importance 
comparable with that of gnosis; in 1 Cor. 26 7%, ,what 
he opposes to the false wisdom as being the divine 
wisdom which he proclaims is the contents of his own 
gnosis (vv. 8xx), and only on polemical and rhetorical 
grounds is it that he speaks of wisdom, not gnosis (z. 6), 
as the subject of his discourses. 

The unique passage in r Cor. 128 can hardly be taken as im- 

lying, on Paul’s part, a deliberate co-ordination of wisdom and 
fuowledue’ probably all that he desired was to mention the 
gift of teaching as heading the list of the charismata, and this 
he could have done with perfect clearness by using the expres- 
sion ‘word of knowledge’; hut, inasmuch as the Corinthians 
attached great importance to wisdom, and a section of them had 
even perhaps chosen to rank themselves among the followers of 
Apollos as being the man of wisdom, it occurred to Paul that be 
ought not to allow it to appear as if he did not recognise the 
‘word of wisdom’ of (say) an Apollos as being a charisma also, 
as well as his own ‘word of knowledge ’* and if in 2 Cor. 116 he 
contrasts his ‘rudeness’ in respect of spdech with his mastery in 
respect of knowledge, it becomes natural to take the ‘word of 
wisdom’ of z Cor.128 as a kind of speech distinguished by 
correctness and brilliancy of form, as employing the resources 
of a finished education and training. 

To sum up: Paul reckoned gnosis as among the 
highest gifts of grace belonging to the church of his day; 
its possessor was able to solve the riddles 
of time and eternity which remained in- 
soluble to other believers; according to 
1 Cor. 26 #% he even held that such pieces of knowledge 
could be communicated only to such as were ‘ perfect,’ 
to Christians who, in truth, deserved to be called spiritual 
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men. Theseopinions Paul shares with the later Gnostics} 
it is easily intelligible why they all, and Marcion especi- 
ally, felt closer affinities with him than with any of the 
other NT writers; what separates their gnosticism from 
his is the preponderance, to a greater or less degree, of 
heathen elements in their speculation, whilst his own con- 
fined itself to working out in a sympathetic, if speculative 
way, the fundamental ideas of the gospel. That Paul 
found such speculation indispensable is, however, no 
personal peculiarity of his; it was an element in his 
composition that he had derived from the atmosphere of 
his time; under its influence it was that he contributed 
to make Christianity, from being a religion, into a 
system of religious and metaphysical thought. 

At the same time Paul’s epistles, and especially 
Colossians, show that already at that early date he had 
to combat certain developments of the spirit that prided 
itself on knowledge. The false teachers of Colossee (see 
COLOSSIANS, § 6) become intelligible only if we take 
them as judaizers on the one hand, and gnosticizers 
on the other, Christians who gave themselves up to 
fantastic dualistic speculation. A gnosticizing Judaism 
of this sort they must have imported with them 
from without; that is to say, gnosticism already existed 
in the apostolic age, and it was introduced into the 
Christian Church by the Jews. But neither had it its 
ultimate origin in Judaism; from the strong heathen 
element it contains we can see that it must have been 
imported from the heathen religious philosophy, under- 
going manifold modification and accommodation in the 
process. Respect for gnosis is a pre-Christian, Hellenic 
phenomenon; Christianity was no more successful in 
withdrawing itself from the influence of this predominant 
tendency of the time than it was in the case of Judaism 5 
but Paul at so early a date as that of his epistle to 
Colossee already found, and made use of, the oppor- 
tunity to draw the line beyond which gnosis could not 
be tolerated as a Christian basis, and succeeding genera- 
tions of the Church only followed in his footsteps, though 
with increasing earnestness as the danger increased, 
when they carried on the struggle against ‘ Gnostics after 


the flesh. 

Cp F. C. Baur, Die Christ? Gnosis, 35, and Das Christen- 
thum «, a christl. Kirche der 3 ersten Jahrhundertel®), ‘60 5 
. R. A. Lipsius, ‘Guosticismus,’ in Ersch and 
Literature. Gruher’s Zxcye, vol. Ixxi., ’60; Mansel, The 
Gnostic Heresies, ’75; J. B. Lightfoot, Sé. 
Paul's Epistles ta the Colossiansand Philemon, '86; M. Fried- 

lender, Der vorchristliche sidische Gnosticismus, '98. 

AJ. 

GOAD. 1. dordhan, }27) (ApeTtaNon i stimulus), 
1S.18 21 [also 7, 20 d, emended text, see SBOT), 1553, corbhon 


(Bovieevzpoy), Eccles. 121xt. 2. Malmadh, -w>z (aporpérovs), 
udg. 331f. 3. «éyrpov, Acts 2614 RV. See AGRICULTURE, 


§ 4, col. 79, 
GOAH, Jer. 3139 RV; AV GOATH. 


GOAT. To supplement the general introductory 
notes respecting large and small cattle among the 
Hebrews (given elsewhere; see CATTLE) some re- 
marks upon the treatment of goats in particular are 
necessary. 

Thereare several differentbreedsof the genus Cafra in 

Heb Palestine and adjacent countries; but it is 
1. T enrew not possible to distinguish each precisely by 

eFINB. its original Hebrew name. 

The generic Heb. term, common to all the Semitic family is 
@) “2, IY (Ass. enzu, Ar. Sanz, Syr. ‘ezzd; @ usually renders 
até, also epigos Gen. 279, etc.), which includes male and female 
(e.g, Gen. 15g). 

To denote the he-goat (so RV), four words are found : (2) 


‘aitad, WAY (Ass. 2¢#azu, mentioned asa swift mountain animal), 
AV ‘rams’ in Gen. 3lioz2, @ rpéyos; but Kptds Gen. 311012, 
x{uapos Ps, 509 66 15. 

(3) sdphir, YDS a late word (Ass. Sapparu, Syr. sephraya), 
Dan. 8 56, and’(Aram.) Ezra 835; @ylal ’y Dan. 8521 2 Ch. 








1 In Dan. 8 21 glossed by “yen (Bev.). 
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2921, G rpdyos; but xiuapos 2 Ch. 29ax. GBNAL also read 
{orInpy in Neh. 518 (MT py ‘fowls’). 

(4) sar, yw C hairyone'), opal ‘wy Gen. 87 31 Ezek. 4322, 
etc., AV 'kid of the goats’ (épedos alyay), fem. ’y myypiy Lev. 
428, etc. 

(5) tayif, wn, Gen.3035 3214 [15], @ rpdyos. 

The generic terms for the young animal are (6) gédi, "13 
(fem. Cant. let), @ épedos, or, in conjunction with (1) above, 
pylal a, 1S. 1620 Gen. 279 16, etc. ;and (1) sek, MY, used of 
both goats and sheep (Ex. 125 Dt. 144); cp CATTLE, § 2 (6), 
and see SHEEP. 

The Hebrew terms refer generally to the domesticated 
goat, Capra hircus, which, it is probable, is descended 

Speci mainly from the Persian wild goat, C, 
2. Species, egagrus, though doubtless other strains 
are mingled in its ancestry. Of the various breeds in 
Palestine, the chief is the ssaméer, or Syrian goat, which 
attains a large size. It isremarkable for its long pendant 
ears, half as long again as the head, an allusion to 
which is perhaps found in Am. 312. The hair is long, 
black and silky. Both sexes are generally horned and 
have short beards. Another breed which is found in 
some parts of the North of Palestine is the mohair or 
Angora goat. It is generally white and has long silky 
hair. 

The WILD GoaT (C. @gagrus) extends through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and in Homer's time was abun- 
dant in Greece. It would be well-known to the 
Assyrians, although the species occasionally figured is 
doubtless (so Houghton) the Asiatic ibex—viz,, the 
Capra sinaitica (colloquially called the éedex). This 
animal occurs in the Sinaitic peninsula, in Palestine 
(but not N. of Lebanon), in Upper Egypt, and in 
Arabia Petrzea, It is quite distinct from the ibex of 
other countries, being rather smaller than the Alpine 
species, and lighter in colour than any of its congeners. 
It is a shy animal, with a keen scent, and its coloration 
is so like that of the surrounding rocks, etc., that it is 
very difficult to see. It usually goes in small herds of 
eight or ten, and, when feeding, has a sentry on the 
look-out for enemies. The flesh is said to he excellent, 
the horns, which are much smaller in the female than 
in the male, are often used for knife handles, etc. 

The generic Heb. term for the 'wild goat’ is yé@‘éé (only in 
pl., yé"2dez, D2"), to whosefondness for rocky heights allusion 
is made in 1S. 242 Ps.10418 (&agos) Job 39x (rpayédados 
aérpas). Like the GAZELLE, the wild’ ‘or (better) mountain’ 
goat is used of a woman (jh nby? Prov. 519, @BRA wdAos), 
and occurs as a personal name (see JAEL). Another, probably 
more specifig term is "443, mentioned asa _ clean’ animal in 
Dt. 145 (see CLEAN, § 7). The Vss. vary between yd'‘él (so 
Targ. Pesh.), and rpayeAapos (AFL, B om), which is applied 
distinctively to the long-haired and bearded goat found in 
Arabia and on the Phasis.1 We may probably identify the 
animal with the dedex or Syrian ibex (cp above). 

It is possible indeed that several of the terms may be 
mere appellatives, and when we find that the Hebrew 
"ayyal (Cervus, see’ HART) and ’ayil (Ovis Aries, see 
SHEEP) are virtually identical, it is natural to infer that 
the Semites did not always distinguish precisely be- 
tween the Cafrine and the Cervide and Antilopine. 

We cannot, therefore, state exactly what animals are meant by 
the Ass. arzu (ep ARAN, Syr. arnd?), dakkt (see PYGARG), 
ditanu, turahu (Syr. tarké{ cp TERAH), and durku (cp Syr. 
barhé), although the probability is that a mouniain-goat is 
referred to in each. 

Goats form a large part of the wealth of a pastoral 
community. In hilly and poorly watered regions they 
are more abundant than the sheep. 
"On the downs of Arabia where no 
shrubs are to be found, there are no goats. In the 
rich maritime plains their place is taken by horned 
cattle, for the luxuriant grasses are too succulent for 
their taste.’2 They flourish best in the southern 


1 See Liddell and Scott. The gloss ¢éuBpos (42.) is no doubt 
related to the Heb. géweér, see CHAMOIS. 
2 In Dt. 144 Pesh. for "it, see CHAMOIS. 


8 Tristram in Smith's DBQ), r200 4, 
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wilderness (Edom), and in the hills from Hebron 
(1S, 252) to the top of Lebanon, and beyond Jordan 
(Cant.41 65 [cp GILEAD, § 1, HAIR,'§ 9, Gen. 3033 7% 
3214 [x5]). They have given their name to 'Am-Jidy 
(see EN-GEDI), where they are said still to be found 
(Thomson, Z7 603). 

As a rule they are herded with the sheep.’ The 
two flocks® keep apart, however, the sheep browsing on 
the short grass whilst the more agile and independent 
goat skips along nibbling at the young shoots of trees 
and shrubs. In this way great damage is done to 
seedling trees, and the goat is to a large extent respon- 
sible for the absence of trees in Palestine. When folded 
together at night, the goats and sheep gather separately, 
and round the well, while awaiting the filling of the 
trough, they instinctively classify themselves separately 
(Tristram, doc. ¢7¢. ). 

The ¢ayz¥ is mentioned in Pr. 3031 as one of the 
things ‘stately in march’ (rpéyos tyyobuevos almoNlov 
[GBNAC]}, an allusion, doubtless, to the he-goat's habit 
of leading the flock (cp ‘a¢tad Jer. 508). Hence 
the latter term is applied to the leaders of the people 
(Is.149 Zech. 103; cp Jer. 5140 || wbx), and Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 87 17} contrasts the weak flock (the poor people) 
with their leaders, the rams and he-goats (the rich and 
powerful; cp Dan. 835). It is plain that there is no 
real affinity between this passage and Mt. 2532 f. where 
the blessed are separated from the cursed ‘as the 
shepherd divides the sheep from the kids' (épigta; 
Rvs: kids). This language does not imply that kids 
are either less valuable or (see Post in Hastings’ DA, 
21954} less mild and tractable than sheep. On the 
passage as a whole see SHEEP. 

Herds of goats were a valuable possession in more 
ways than one {cp Prov. 2726, and see CATTLE, § 8}. 

4. Their hair was woven my) by-the 
Use, ete. women into curtains, aa ileal ee etc. 
(Ex 3526 Nu.3l20 etc., see TENT, § 3), and—Paul's 
native country Cilicia, in particular, exported goats' 
hair for this purpose (see CILICIA, § 3). The skins 
might be used to cover the body (see below, and cp 
Dress, § 8; Heb. 1137 év atyelos dépuaciw), though, 
in later times, this would rather be the garb of an ascetic. 
More commonly they were used for bottles.4 Goats' 
flesh was, of course, eaten (see Foon, § 15), and goats' 
milk (ory abn Prov. 2727) formed one of the main 
articles of diet (see MILK). Hence a gift or present 
frequently takes the form of a goat or kid (Judg.15x 
1 S.10x Gen. 3817 Tob. 2x2), and, as at the present 
day, it is dressed and prepared for the guest by every 
generous host (Judg. 618 f 1315, cp Lk. 1529). 

The goat was one of the commonest sacrificial victims 
(Lev. 312 Gen. 159), and most frequently comes in 

K Roelisia connection with the priestly ritual of 
arch@Ology, st, the sin-offering. It was the animal 

* selected on the great DAY OF ATONE- 

MENT to bear away the sins of the people to AZAZEL, 
Cp SACRIFICE. 

The, following terms are found: wy (Nu. 1527), pry bs 


2 Ch. 9er, TYY Lev. 424, ‘yblyyy Lev. 165, Nu 716, 
fem. “ymypy Lev. 56, neon binge Lev. 915 2 Ch. 2923. 
Similarly in the Carthaginian ritual the yyy and jx were used as 
offerings ; cp CIS I. no. 165, #2. 79. 

The so-called Satyrs (see SATYR) must also be 
referred to in passing. If we may conjecture that there 
were ancient Hebrew rites wherein worshippers appeared 
in goat-skins (see Dress, § 8, Isaac, §4; and WRS 
Rel, Sem.), 467) the origin of thesé jzzn-like objects 


1 xbsp denotes the fold of the goats (Ps. 50 9) as well as that 
of the sheep. 

2 The ‘flocks of kids’ (oy ‘pin) in 1 K. 2027 is a precarious 
rendering derived from @ (rotura aiyov), Klostermann reads 


Oy, pwns ( ); "on the bare height, after the manner of kids." 
Riss s. 1 


16 Ecclus. 473. 
4 See BOTTLE, § 1. This is literally expressed in the 
Palmyrene ty “ppt (Tadmor, Fiscal Inscr. [337 AD), B2®,. 
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of veneration becomes more obvious. It may well be 
that at some early period the goat was regarded in 
Canaan as a sacred animal (cp GAZELLE, HART), 
It was so venerated by certain communities in Egypt,’ 
and to some extent among the Greeks,2 We know, 
too, that it filled a prominent place in Babylonian 
astronomy.3 A. E. S.-S. A. C. 


GOATH, or better (RV) GOAR (VA, ‘ to Goah ’), 
one of the land-marks of the restored Jerusalem (Jer. 
3139+). Read MMYI4, ‘ to the Hill’—z ., probably ‘ to 
the Hill of God,‘ the Mt. of Olives (see Is. 1032, as 
emended under NoB). Gratz (MGW//, 1883, p. 343) 
thinksof Gibeah of Saul; but that is too far off. In vw 38 
the new wall is traced from the Tower of Hananeel on the 
the NE. to the corner-gate on the NW. ; in v. 39 from 
the NW. back to the NE. on the §, side, passing by 
GAREB [ii] (betweenthe ravine of Hinnom and the Valley 
of Rephaim) to the Mount of Olives. 

Pesh. evidently read mmyna3 cp ire yaada, cod. 36 (Field). 
GEBNAQ's rendering (kat wepexvedwbjoerar KiKdes ef exAckTdr 
Aidwv) represents the last clause Canya "1p2), and seems to be a 
paraphrase of a reading ayaéa (cp Jag Syr.-Hex.) from 
yau8a (Aq.). T. KC. 


GOB (33, hi—z.e., ‘a cistern,’ Ges.), if the reading 
be correct, is the name of the place where David’s 
warriors had two encounters with the Philistines (see 
Davip, §7; ELHANAN, § 1),25. 2118 4+ In the ]] 
passage (1 Ch. 2047) the place is mentioned only 
once (v.4), and is given+as Gezer (so in 2S.; Then., 
Ew., with Jos. Ant. vii. 122) which is plainly a corrup- 
tion of 3); 353. The commentaries are just here very 
meagre ; but we can hardly doubt that the true reading 
in 2S. is either ma, ‘Gath’ (so Grove, Gratz, Klo.), 


or (more probably) naim, REHOBOTH (¢. v, ). For the 


restoration of Gob in 28, 2116 (We. and others) see 
ISHBI-BENOB. 

All the three encounters mentioned inz§. 2118-gr presumably 
occurred in the same neighbourhood; @ in v.18, and MT and 
G together in v, 20, besides the reference in v. 22(?), support 
‘Gath.’ Ges. naively remarks (Ties.,s.v., 43) that ‘Gob’ being 
little known, @ substituted other names. he truth is that, 
though there probably in Talmudic times was a place called a\p: 
Kab (pow e/-Kubab, Beed.(8) 15),4 there never was any named 
*Gob. Either‘ Gob’ is a fusion of ‘ Gath’ and Nob,’ or it isa 
corruption of Rehoboth. The latter view seems preferable. 
The yage@ of GL in v.18 is a fusion of ‘Gezer' (yagep), and 
‘Gath’ (ye9). (Some Heb. MSS have 433 so also the Soncino 
Bible [1488], etc. 57. 18, yw [Compi.}; yacep [HP 246]; yapger 
[id. xi, 29236, 242 ete.]} ye0 [BA]; vased this v.16, yo [A], 
pow iB], pop[L 5 Compl. #27 vwB ; cp HP). T.K.C 


GOBLET (}3&), Cant.72 [3]. See Bason, 1. 
GOD, NAMES CE. See NAMEs, § 108 ff 


GOEL (red). The idea expressed by the verb Sys, 
g@ al, is to resume a claim or right, which has lapsed 
or been forfeited, tu reclaim, re-vindicate, redeem, ved- 
imo (to ‘buy back’) ; it is thus used in Lev.25 25 ff of 

: the redemption of a field or house after it 

1. Meaning has been sold, in 2547 % of the redemption 
of term. of an Israelite who, through poverty, has 
been obliged to sell himself as a slave to a resident 
foreigner, and in 271315 etc., of the redemption of 
something which has been vowed to Yahweée ; in the first 
two of these connections, the subst, noes, geullah, is 


used similarly, 2524 26 48 etc. In practice, how- 
ever, a man was seldom able himself to ‘redeem’ a 
right which had lapsed, and thus, by ancient custom, 
the right (and the duty) of doing so devolved upon his 
family (cp 2548 f.), and, in particular, upon that 
member of his family who was most nearly related to 
him. The consequencewas that the term Gé@’é, properly 
redeemer, came to denote a man’s Kinsman, and especi- 

1 See Wilk. Axe. Ag. 3303, and especially Wiedemann, 
flerodots Zweites Buch, cap. 46. 

2 See Frazer, Golden Bough, 1326 7, 234773 Paus, 41054 


3 Jensen, Koswol. 767; 
4 Neub. Géogr. 76. 
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ally his next-of kin (® dyxwrets, dyxwrevris, 6 
ayxicredwv); see Lev. 2525 Nu. 58 Ruth 220 8912 
4136814 1 K. 1611(@®" om.), where it is rendered 
so (or similarly) in AV, RV (cp Ruth 3813, where 
the verb ‘to redeem’ is rendered four times Zerform 
or do the part of a Kinsman). What has been said is 
well illustrated by Jer. 8327-9, where, Jeremiah‘s cousin 
Hanameel wishing to sell some property, the prophet is 
represented as possessing the right of redemption, which 
he proceeds to exercise; and by Ruth 3, where, when 
Naomi had determined to sell her husband’s estate in 
Bethlehem, her nearest of kin, who has the right to. 
redeem it (@ dyxeorela), expresses himself unable to 
do so, and the right devolves upon Boaz, her next 
nearest kinsman, who accordingly purchases the estate, 
and takes with it Ruth, Naomi’s daughter-in-law, as 
his wife (312 44-10). 

bya, gd’al, to be carefully distinguished from the late verb 
xa, g@'él, ‘to defile,’ occurs chiefly in the later literature, 
though the antiquity of the ideas and usages of which it is the 
expression is sufficiently attested by 2S.1413 1K.16z1,_ In 
the derived meaning ‘to act as kinsman’ 2 S. 1411 1K.1611, 
and esp. Ruth, and the legal codes of DHP) it is generally 
rendered by ayyegrevw (-revrys, etc.), whereas the other mean- 
ings “to redeem, redemption, etc.’ are expressed by pvopnae 
(Gen. 48 16and often [not always] in Is. 40-66), or, more frequently, 
by Avrpotuae (Avrpwors, etc.). On the use of Syq in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘redemption* from trouble, exile, death, etc., 
see BDB s.v. no. 3 (p. 145); in Job 19 25 Spa, ‘my vindicator’ 
(RV ng.) is the vindicator of my innocence, whether (Di., Bu.) as 
against false accusations, or (Hi., Del., Che. Job and Sol, 288, 
Du.) as against an unjust death (see 2); on the distinction from 
jmp see Dr. on Dt. 78. 

The principle of which these usages are the expression 
is the desire to keep the property —or, to speak more 

% Th generally, the rights—of the family, intact : 

F range and the go'el had-dim (a7 Sya), or ‘avenge; 

f blood.’ of blood, isjust the embodiment of a parallel 

2 " application of the same principle, Thegd'é# 
had-ddm is the man who vindicates the rights of one 
whose blood has been unjustly shed ; by primitive usage 
the duty of doing this devolves upon the members of 
the family, or clan (as the case may be), of the murdered 
man (cp 28, 147: ‘the whole family is risen against 
thy handmaid, and they said, Deliver him that smote 
his brother,’ etc.); and any one of them (as now in 
Arabia) may find himself called upon to discharge it; 
but naturally the responsibility is felt most strongly by 
the more immediate relatives, and one of these is the 
‘ avenger of blood,’ kar’ éfoxjv. 

The character is one that figures in many primitive or 
semi-primitivesocieties. In acompletelycivilised society 
the right of punishment for murder, or for other crimes, 
is assnmed by the state : for the revenge which might 
he inflicted in haste or passion (Dt. 196)by one prompted 
by personal feeling, is substituted the judgment of a cool 
and impartial tribunal. In a primitive community, 
however, the case is different; what the manslayer has 
there to fear is not public prosecution, but the personal 
vengeance of the relatives of the slain man. Hebrew 
law is an intermediate stage. Already in the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. 2112-14) there is drawn the distinction 
(which is not yet found in Homer) between intentional 
and unintentional homicide, and the importance of the 
distinction is insisted on in all the Codes (Dt. 191-13 
Nu. 859-34}, where provisions are laid down to prevent 
homicide, as distinguished from murder, being visited 
by death. The gé’é/, however, not the state, still 
executes justice on the murderer (28, 147 rx Dt. 1912; 
and, in P, Nu. 85:9 ax 27) : on the other hand, his 
authority is mzted,; the altar of Yahwé in Ex., and 
the ‘cities of refuge’ in Dt. and P, are appointed as 
places at which the homicide may be secure from the 
vengeance of the gé'é/, restrictions are placed in the 
way of his acting hastily or in passion (Dt. 1936); 
according to Josh. 204 (D,) the manslayer is to state 
his case before the elders of the city of refuge, and, if 
he has satisfied them (it is implied) of its truth, is to be 
taken under their protection; in Nu. 8524 f (P) the 
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case between him and the avenger ,of blood is subject 
to the decision of the ‘ congregation ; and the murderer 
is to be put to death only on the evidence of more than 
one witness (Nu 3530; cp the general rule, Dt. 1915). 

The practice of blood-revenge is widely diffused, 
especially among tribes in a relatively primitive stage 

P of civilisation. It is essentially con- 
i Spe of nected with the family, or clan ; in- 

OOG-TeVenge. deed it is found only where a clan- 
system is fully developed and clan-sentiment strongly 
felt. Its aim is to maintain intact the honour and 
integrity of the clan; the feeling which prompts it is 
the esprit de corps of the clan. The duty is felt as a 
sacred one; in Australia, for example, for the nearest 
relative of a murdered man to refuse to avenge his 
death would be to repudiate a most sacred obligation, 
and at the same time to incur the taunts and derision 
of the entire clan. As has been said abcve, however, it 
is often a matter not simply between a particular relative 
of the murdered man and the murderer; the whole 
clan, on each sid2, is implicated, and a remorseless 
and protracted blood-feud between the two clans may 
he the consequence of a murder, until the penalty which 
custom demands has been exacted. 

Wherever the practice of blood-revenge exists, the 
principle underlying it is the same; though naturally 
there are many differences in the details of its applica- 
tion, and many special usages and customs arise in 
connexion with it. The limits of the clan implicated 
vary, —sometimes it is the murderer’s more immediate 
family, sometimes it includes his relations in a wider 
sense; in Arabia it is the group called the kayy— 
z.é., the aggregate of kinsmen, living and moving 
from place to place together, and bearing the same 
name (WRS Kinship, 22-24, cp 36-39). Very often, 
again, a row or wergild is taken in compensation for 
a life (cp for instance Hom. /7, 18498 7; Tac. Germ. 
21; and, among the Saxons, Stubbs, Const. Hist. of 
Eng. 153 143 f. 137 161 f-); this was against Hebrew 
feeling, and jis strictly prohibited—implicitly in Ex. 
2112 (JE) Lev. 2417(H) and Dt. 19xx-z3, explicitly in 
Nu. 3531-33 (P).4 Where a wergild is accepted, its 
amount varies amongst different peoples, and also in 
accordance with the rank, age, or sex of the murdered 
person. For other varieties of usage in connexion with 
the institution, it must suffice to refer to A. H. Post, 
Studien zur Entwickelungsgesch. des Familienrechts 
113-137 ['g0J; also WRS, Kvxshif, 22 G. 3847 527-3 Rel, 
Sem.) 32 f 272 f: 420; PEFQ ‘91,pp. 128-130. SR. D. 


GOG and MAGOG. Magog (49; marwr 
[BADEL]), in Gen. 102=1 Ch. Is (maraad fA), ts 
a ‘son’ of Japhet. The name, which should be con- 
nected in some way with Gog, occnrs also in Ezek. 396 
(ywy [BQ], ce [A]), where Magog is spoken of as ex- 
posed to judgment (Gog, Meshech, and Tubal, v. », 
and in Ezek. 382 where we have ‘Gog of the land of 
Magog,’2 mentioned with Meshech and Tubal. Gog 
(aa; ywy [BAQ])4 is to come from the remote part of 
the N. (8815 392). Meshech and Tubal (see TUBAL), 
as well as Gomer (386), also point northward. The 
order of the names would place Magog between Cap- 
padocia and Media,—z.e., in Armenia, or some part 
of it. 

The correctness of the Hebrew text has been douhted.4 





1 It was permitted only in the case of a man or woman being 
gored to death by an ox (Ex. 2123 7). 

2 Bertholet reads ‘against the land of Magog’ (9 ng“). 

has ywy also in Am. 7 1 (Bpobxos els ywy 6 BactActs), and 
in Nu. 247 (see Acac). [B* also Mas yoy for ‘Og’ in three 
places in Dt. (3113447). In Ecclus. 4817 roy yoy [BC] (op) 
may be a corruption of éywyév which appears in x“), 

4 [In Gen. 102 333% is probably a corruption of 43, miswritten 
for yy. In Ezek. 882 read J739 pmb Vb Dw, ‘set thy face 
towardsthe land of Migdon.’ Mig(a)don is probably anameof the 
Babylonian god of the underworld, which, like Beliar or Belial 
@.é. Belili, see BELIAL, § 3), was adopted as a name of Anti- 
christ (see ARMAGEDDON). In Ezek. Ze. ’) 2397] springs out of 
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Wi. connects Gog with the gentilic name Gégaya, ‘of the Jand 
of Gag,’ used in Am. Tab. 138 as a synonym for ‘barbarian.’ 
Others connect it with Ass. Gagu, ruler (Zazdn) of the land 
of Sa#2, northward from Assyria, in the time of ASur-bani-pal 
(Schr. AGF 159; KB 2180 43 Del. Par. 217 = Viele, Gescn. 
362); less probably with Gyges, king of Lydia (Ass. Gugy), a 
contemporary of A&ur-bani-pal (E. Meyer, GA 1558). The 
traditional identification with the Scythians (Jos., Jer.) is plaus- 
ible, but without definite evidence (see further Di. on Gen. 102, 
Lenorm. 4.2). 

For Gog and Magog in eschatology see ANTICHRIST, § 12, 
APOCALYPSE, § 46, EscHATOLOGY, § 88 (6), and ScYTHIANS. 


F.B. 
GOG (33), in a genealogy of REUBEN, 1 Ch. 54t 
(royr [BA], rwr [L)). ; 
GOUM. (1) AV Nations (B12; e@NwN [ADEL]; 


GENTIUM, MN :Gen. 143), possibly =Gutium (Kurdistan). 
See Koa, TipaL. (2) Josh. 1223 RV. See Giraat, § 6. 


GOLAN (ibha 3; THN rayAwN [BAFL], in Ch. 
PWAAN}), a town in Bashan in the territory of the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, only mentioned in Dt. 443 Josh. 208 


(nda Kt. ; THN rwAan [AL]) as a city of refuge, and 


in Josh. 2127 (J}24 Kt.; THN PWAAN [AL]) =1 Ch. 671 
{s6] (THN PwAan [B]), as a Levitical city. 

The site is uncertain. Golan was known to Josephus 
as yavddey (Ant. xiii. 153; B7i,448); and Eusebius 
(OS 242) describes it as a ‘large village in Batanzea’ 
which gave its name to the surrounding district, Gaulan- 
itis (cpSchiirer, G7V'1 226 354). Gaulanitis is frequently 
mentioned in Josephus (e.g. Ant. xvii. 8: xviii. 46) as 
part of the tetrarchy of Philip. The ancient name is still 
heard in the modern /aukin— the name of an adminis- 
trative district, bounded on the W. by the Jordan and 
the Sea of Galilee, on the 8, by the Yarmiik or Sheri ‘at 
el-Menadireh, on the E. by the Nahr el-‘Allan, and on 
the N. by the declivities of Hermon and the Wady el- 
‘Ajam. Schumacher (Across ¢2e Jordan, 92) thinks 
that Golan may have been on the site of the present 
large village, Sahem el-Jaulan, on the W. of Hauran, 
17 m. E. of the Sea of Galilee; the ruins here are 
extensive, and there is a tradition current among the 
inhabitants that the place had long ago been the ‘capital 
of Jaulan,’ and the seat of government. It is true, 
Sahem el-Jaulan is about a mile to the E. of the present 
border of Jaulan ; but we do not know that the ancient 
Gaulanitis was exactly co-extensive with the Jaulan of 
to-day. The grounds of the identification are, however, 
not such as to be conclusive. 

The modern Jaulan in its wester# part (between the Jordan 
and the Rukk&d) consists of a plateau rising gradually from 
a height of about z000 feet above the sea in the S. to upwards 
of 3000 feet above it in the N. The whole region is volcanic 5 
and the country is studded with the conical peaks of extinct 
volcanoes. The N. and middle tracts of this part of Jawan 
are stony and wild, abounding in masses of lava which have 
been emitted from the volcanoes. The soil is of little use agri- 
culturally ; but it is valuable as pasturage ; wherever between 
the hard basaltic blocks there is a spot of earth, the most luxuri- 
ant grass springs up in winter and spring, affording fodder for 
the cattle of the Bedouin. Parts of the country are well covered 
with oaks and other trees 5 and there are indications that it was 
once even better wooded than it is now. The plateau 
is intersected by deep wadys, mostly running in a SW. direc- 
tion into the Sea of Galilee. The SW. part of this plateau, in 
the angle formed by the Yarmiik and the Sea of Galilee is, on 
the other hand, stoneless ;the lava-rock surface gradually dis- 
appears and in its place is arich dark brown lava soil, such as 
prevails in Hauran, of extreme fertility, on which wheat and 
barley flourish in large quantities. Timber is less abundant 
here ‘than it is farther north. aster Jaulan (between the 
Rukkad and the ‘Allan) is, in the N., covered with a number of 


ups ay isa fragment of ap. Sam qwo wx Nw—ee. 
Tiras; Meshech, and Tubal, is a late insertion from Gen. 102, 
whence also comes 43373, which the scribe substituted for (yaa 
In 39 rasimilar emendation isrequired. 493, in 38 and 39, should 
always be 1730+ In 3915 noonbone) is a mere expansion of 











a miswritten }132> In 391215 93 pion, and in 39 16 ANA Vy 
may come from yapin—Ze, Harmigdon. We now perhaps see 


from which source the Apocalyptist drew the name ARMa- 
GEDDON[g.z,], andalso’ whereArmageddon was (see Ezek. 3931), 
T.K.C.] 
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volcanic mounds, so that the soil here scarcely repays cultiva- 
tion; in the S., though the country is still basaltic, the land is 
richer and less stony, and it is accordingly more cultivated. 
Extensiveruins have been discovered in different parts of Jaulan, 
dating from Roman times and onwards, which show that it must 
once have been the home of a thriving population. 

Jaulan has been described very fully, with maps, sketches, 
and particulars respecting ruined sites, etc., by G. Schumacher 
in The Jaulén and Across the Jordan, 1-20, 41-102 (the two 
last named passages dealing with Eastern Jaulan, between the 
Rukkad and the ‘Allan), Ss. R. D. 


*GOLATH-MAIM.  Golath-maim or Gullath-maim, 
as also Golath (Gullath)-illith and Golath (Gullath)- 
tahtith (Josh, 1519, O%) Nds, nvoy ‘3, NYANA '3; 
Judg. 115 mby 4D, MARA 3, 0/2; EV ‘springs of 
water,’ ‘the upper springs,’ ‘the lower springs’) are, 
according to Moore and Budde, proper names. See, 
however, KEILAH. 

GOLD. The importance of gold in Semitic antiquity 
is suggested by the number of words for gold in OT 
Hebrew compared with biblical Greek. xpucds and 
Xpuclov (the latter alsomwrought gold [1Pet. 83] and 
gold coin) are the only Greek words. Hence in Is. 1312 
Job 3124 and Prov. 2512, where a second word is 
wanted, & has to represent ona by AlGos, ALBos wodvu- 
Tedyjs, and gdpdioy wodvredés. See also (d). The 
Hebrew terms are : 

(a) AN, shad, Aram. 304, Ar. dhahabun, perhaps ‘ the spark- 
ling’; cpamy. Note the phrases ipvD 3A, ‘refined gold’ a K. 
ry 1018), for which 2 Ch. 917 has VY 3Al, ‘pure 

1. ec gold’ (@ in each case xpuatp Soxivg; hut Pesh. 
reads YBIND I, ‘gold from Ophir’), and winy IMI (xpuoa édard), 
‘beaten gold, 1K. 10164 2 Ch. 915 4 See also Upnaz. 

(@) yn hérits, Ass. Rurdsu, Phoen. psp (whence xpueés, 
‘xpuoiov); in Hebrew, mostly poetical (Zech. 93 Ps. 68 13{14] 
Prov. 3 14 81019 1616). We find it twice, however, in prose, 
according to necessary emendations of Gen. 211 7 and 23 16 
Gen. 222 f should run, ‘, .« . the whole land of Havilah, where 
there is the £arzs-gold, where there is the £2A/ndu-stone, and the 
~Shiham' Gnalachite?); see OPHIR, § 1: Onyx; Topaz. The 
‘sudden transition to naivé wonder (‘ The gold of that landis good’) 
conceals, in fact, a reference toa kind of gold designated Aarzs. 
In Gen. 2316 Zari is concealed under dassahér (see KESITAH). 
What, then, does Aér#s mean? Noéldeke (ZDMG, 1386, p. 728) 
and Kénig (24 137) advocate the explanation ‘yellowish’; so 
BDB,Ges.-Buhl, See Ps, 6813[14], pnp prs ‘with yellowish 
for, greenish] gold,’ and cp BDB, sz, p>. Ps. 6813[14], how- 
ever, is corrupt (read ‘mh “pr, ‘with the glory of gold’). 

yn, Aarts, possibly described gold in one of the stages of 
its production. ‘The bard stone [quartz] was first made brittle 
by_the action of fire, then Aoed out withiron picks! (Aatopixe 
adipy xatarovotc. . ..Tumiot adypals THY pappapigourar 
wétpay kénrovew, Diod. Sic., 312), 

(© BND, Zéthem, possibly from /ON3, ‘to cover’ (so Ass., 
Ar.); same word in Sab.; in Hebrew only, or mostly, poetical 
‘Is, 1312 Job 28 1619 3124 Prov. 2512 [and perhaps Prov. 2511, 
by emendation, see BAsKETs, n. 1] Lam. 41 Dan. 105, hut not 
Ps. 45 9[zo] Cant. 511, where the text iscorrupt). One of the 
kinds of gold specified in Egyptian records [New Empire] is 
‘the good gold of Katm’ (Erman). W. M. Muller gives the 
forms A@-¢2-2¢@ and, more common, AZ (As. 4. Bur. 76). 
Possibly ono, &é¢hewe (Kathuz), also is the name of a gold. 
producing place, like Ophir; in Is.1812, as Duhm has seen, 
‘~~EIN, Iphir, is agloss on pn}. Perhaps in Gen. 1030 ppp 
IPT 7 should be read OM3 17 WD, ‘to Sophir? Ge, Opuir, 
‘g.%.), to the mountains of Kethem.’ Tg. recognises, at any 
rate, a special kind of gold. 

(@) 1B (Talm. NPB; Tg. NIB), az, ‘refined, gold,’ probably 
=p any (see above, a). Ps. 1910 [rr] 213{4] Prov. 819, Ad@ov 
tiytov ; Ps. 119127, romagiov [see Topaz] Joh 2817 Cant. 515 
[oxedn, Bdcess], ypvoa[s] 5 Is. 1322 Lam. 42, xpuefoy 5 Cant. 
S11, cat pag [BA], cepag [x]. 

(e) YD, ‘Ophir,’ also could be used poetically for YD am 
‘Ophir-gold’ (Job 2224 gwerp, also Ps. 45 g [10]: read 3).2 


(7) Similarly 820, séghir (cuvedacpés), or VID (Hoffm., 


GOLD 


Bu., Duhm) is perhaps used for WD 3m, Job 2315, lit. “gold 
closed up.’ See the Comm. on 1 K.620,_ Tg. ’p 3543 Ve. 
aurum gérizun. Most probably= Ass. Zurdsu sakru, ‘massive 
or solid gold’ (Del. Ass, #WB 4996). It seems that we should 
read Po ‘gold’ for 12W* (EV ‘gifts’)in Ps. 72r0,1 and 3D for 
snon (EV ‘around goblet’) in Cant. 73 [2] (/QR 11404 [’99]). 

To these we must not add the phrase yy pn> Cant. 511, EY 
‘the most fine gold’ (the bridegroom’s Rae *the text being 
corrupt. 

Besides the above there are other terms (Latin, etc. ) 
of strange aspect, which may claim to be mentioned. 

1. Does the phrase xpyads dvpos mean Ophir-gold? or gold- 
dust (Ass. efrz, [a] masses of earth, [6} dust)? Scarcely, 
against the latter view see Wi. AT Unters. 146, 0. 2. Nor is 
there much to be said for Sprenger’s conjecture (A /fe Geogr. von 
Arab. 56,7.) that both Ophir and d@rvpos describe the reddish 
colour of the best kind of gold (Ophir, therefore, not originally 
a place-name). 

2, SBpvgoyv, Lat. edrussa, no doubt means the test of fire 
applied to gold in acupel; the gold which has passed this test 
is called aurum obrizum; cp Arah. i6rizu, whence adbrazu, 
cepit aurum purum. But what is the origin of 8Bpugov? 

At any rate, the words just mentioned have a real right 
tohe. That is more than we can say of the Heb. "83, deser, 
however, commonly explained as ‘ gold-ore.’3 It is suspicious, 
that yn, ‘ore,’ was altogether unknown to the ancients. There 
is only one passage in which almost all moderns have found it, 
and only one more in which one ‘or two have suspected its 
existence. In both passages the word taken to be 4y9 is sur- 
rounded by textual corruption, and there can hardly he a doubt 
that it is itself corrupt. he passages referred to are : 

(a) Job 2224 f. (1¥3, AV ‘gold’ = RV ‘thy treasure’ [mg. 
Heh. ‘ore’]; 9783, AV thy defence’ ; RV renders as 7¥3). 
It is necessary here to give the context. Budde renders’his 
somewhat emended text thus -— 

‘And (if thou) layest ore of gold in the dust, 

And in the sand by the sea Ophir-gold, 

So that the Almighty is thine ore of gold, 

And his law is (as) silver unto thee. 
A reference to the Hebrew will show that 7, 2 is in part happily 
emended. Still the gist of the passage seems to be misappre- 
hended, and the 4x5 of MT isnot cleared up. Beer, too, while 
adopting Budde’s Treading in @ 2, confesses that the phrase- 
ology of v. 24 seems to him very strange. So also, however, is 
that of wv. 25. Nor is Budde’s emendation, ‘ his law,’ intin for 








mann, plausible. Duhm hardly improves upon Budde. Prob- 
ably we should read thus,— 

And thou wilt heap up treasures as the dust, 

And as the sand of the sea Ophir-gold, 

And Shaddai will he thy diadem (773), 


And a crown of Ophir-gold (5x 45) unto thee.4 
(8) Ps. 6830 [31], P3783 D89ND; RV ‘ trampling under 
foot the pieces of silver.’ For this Cheyne (Ps.(t) 393, 
doubtfully) and Nestle (/BZ, 'g1, p. 151) have read ‘3 "923, 
‘ with (or for) pieces of silver ore’; hut the extreme doubtfulness 
of “3 in Tob makesit preferable to read ‘3 ying,‘ with store of 


silver.” On the corrupt Spy see PATHRos. (Duhm is rather 
disappointing here.) 

It does not, in fact, appear that the OT Hebrew has any 
expression for ‘gold ore.’ In the margin of Job 286 AV does 
in 


leed give ‘gold ore.’ However. this may only record the 
impression of the translators that Int nvvpy would not he good 


Hebrew for ‘dust of gold.’ For the same reason probably 
RV gives in the margin ‘and he winneth lumps of gold’; 
hut the only safe rendering is that of Delitzsch, Dillmann, 
Hoffmann, ‘and he hath gold-hearing earth.’ Yet this cannot 


represent the poet’s meaning No miner is mentioned in the 
context, and, as Bateson Wright has seen, the parallelism re- 


quires mm py. Probably the verse should run thus, 


Its stones are the place of silver, 
Its clods are the mine of gcld.5 


Thus v. 6 corresponds (as it should) to v. r. Cp SAPPHIRE. 








2 Sophir may perhaps be simply a corruption of Ophir; »& 
and 9 are frequently confounded (¢.g., x13» for py», Is. 413). 
The forms cwdle]ip, toperpa, cwdnpa, Twdapa occur in G. 

2 Vg.’s renderings are peculiar. = 5)" Ons becomes (Job 
28 16) dinctis Indie coloribus (cp in colar Jes for pnp, Dan. 
105); Is. 1312, mundo obrizo, where obriza=Ophir=Ophir 
gold. 
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1 In Ezek. 2715 713Y& should probably he wn. 

2 Grétz (cp Bu.) would read 4p for pn93 but the best reading 
seems to he borss, ‘like Carmel’ (see 76[{5], Harr, 1). ’s 
xpvoioy «kat dag in Cant. S51 represents 75) ona (see UrHaz). 
This became wharg (Cod. 253 HP), oparg (Cod. 300)—2.2., png 
win (Lag. A¢ztthe7/. 281). Neither form of text however, 
makes a good sense, and the connection of 5Ira with 7 6¢é can 
scarcely he denied. 

3 Abulwalid derives it from ¥3, ‘to break off? comparing 
Ar. férun (native gold, whether dust or nugget). 

4 See £xp. T., 10944 (Nov. 798). 

° ya NOP Or 

apnay asia andy 
es lle es es 
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The localities mentioned in the OT as sources of 
gold (Havilah, Ophir, Sheba) are all Arabian!; Arabia 
was evidently the Eldorado of the Hebrews. 
2, Sources Now it is the gold of Ophir, now that of 

of gold. Sheba that rises before the mental eye; 
never, for some reason, that of Havilah. Midian, too, 
appears to have abounded in gold; the reference in 
Nu. 8150-54 to the spoil of gold taken from the Midian- 
ites comes from a very late source (P), but reflects the 
traditional belief in the Midianitish gold; Gideon, too, 
is said in the legend to have won enormous spoil from 
the conquered Midianites (Judg. 824-27). According to 
Burton,” the ‘land of Midian’ was ‘ evidently worked, 
and in places well worked' in antiquity. There is just 
one allusion in the OT to the abundance of gold in 
Palestine in the pre-Israelitish period. Achan is said to 
have appropriated from the spoil of Jericho zoo shekels 
of silver and a ‘tongue’ of gold of 50 shekels weight 
(Josh. 721). One would like to know what the object 
called a ‘tongue’ really was. It was hardly a‘ wedge’ 
(Jos. Ant.i. 510, wafa; Vg. veguda}; both here and in 
Is. 1 3x2 (* golden wedge’ for pn3) AV must be wrong ; 
and even RV has been too conservative in its render- 
ing of Josh. Zc. Nor is there evidence for any object 
of use or ornament called from its shape a ‘tongue’ 
either in Hebrew or in Assyrian.? It seems a reason- 
able, and it is certainly an easy, conjecture that ped isa 
corruption of iw, ‘a cuirass’ (see BREASTPLATE [i. ]) ; 
the king of a city like Jericho may well have been sup- 
posed by the late Hebrew narrator to have possessed 
golden armour. Certainly the quantity of the precious 
metals demanded as tribute by Thotmes III. and 
Ram(e)ses III, could have been borne only by a very 
rich country (see Brugsch, Afést, € Egypt); the gold 
was no doubt brought to Palestine by trading cara- 
vans from Arabia. In the Israelitish period Solomon's 
golden shields were carried off to Egypt by SoSenk 
(Shishak). See 1K.1425 7 Solomon's hunger for 
gold may indeed have been exaggerated by legend (cp 
Jos. Ant. viii. 73); but solid fact lies under the possible 
exaggeration (see OPHIR). 

The Egyptians, however, were not confined to pillag- 
ing highly civilized Syria; they were in direct relations 
with gold-producing districts. -At Hammamat (see 
Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 596) and at Gebel ‘Allaki, near 
the country now occupied by the Ababdeh Arabs, and 
also at another place bearing the same name nearer the 
Red Sea, there were important gold-mines. An inter- 
esting account of the mines is given in Egyptian records 
(RP 875 7; Brugsch, of. c##. 530; Erman, Ane. Eg. 
463}, and the ‘earliest known map,’ now in the 
Turin museum, represents the second of these mining 
districts, which was visited by Theodore Bent.4 The 
precious metal was for the most part found in veins 
of quartz (according to Hoffmann, the wrpbn of Job 


289), and Diodorus (812) gives a description of the 
processes employed which throws light on some of the 
Hebrew terms and phrases relative to gold in the OT. 
First of all the hard stone was made brittle by fire; 
then it was broken up into small pieces which were 
ground to powder between two flat granite millstones. 
This powder was washed on inclined tables furnished 
with one or more cisterns, so that all the earthy matter 
might be separated [cp Job 281, api ‘where they 


2 Parvatm and Urnaz [g¢.v.] can hardly he mentioned; these 
supposed place-names arise from corruptions in the text. 
The Land @f Midian Revisited ('79), 1329. Burton's 
object was 'to ascertain the depth from W. to E. of the quartz- 
formation which had been worked by the ancients.’ His ex- 
ploration was stopped by the Bedouin. 

3 Benzinger (HA, 190, n. 2) dismisses the rendering 'bar,' 
and supposes some tongue-shaped object to be meant. We can 
hardly acquiesce in this. 

4 See Chabas, Les inscriptions des Mines @’Or ('62), and cp 
Burton, of. cit. 196; Reat, Southern Arabia, 323 gf _ Prof. 
de Goeje thinks it probable that the two sets of minés, though 
several hundred miles apart, may have belonged to the same 
reef and have been known by the same name. 
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cleanse it}, .flowing down the incline with the water. 
The particles of gold were then collected, and, together 
with a certain amount of lead, salt, etc., kept for five 
days and nights in closed earthen crucibles. By ex- 
posure to the heat they were formed into ingots which, 
having been extracted, were weighed and laid by for 
use. (On this description cp Bent, Through Mashona- 
land, 184; Southern Arabia, 325.) The commonest 
objects produced were rings (RP 226; Erman, 464), 
or ‘thin bent strips of metal’ (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. , 
324) which were used as a basis of exchange. As 
distinguished from gold rings, the gold imported by 
Ha't-Sepsut from the land of Punt is called ‘ green’ or 
‘fresh’; probably it was in ingots.' At a later time 
six kinds of gold are specified,— ‘mountain gold, good 
gold, gold of twice, gold of thrice, gold of the weight, 
and the good gold of Katm’ (cp§ 1 [c]). The wealth 
of Ram(e}ses IIT. (the Rampsinitus of Herodotus) must, 
to judge from the temple inscriptions, have been enor- 
mous. 'Gold in grains, in bags filled to the weight 
of r0o0¢9 pounds, from the mines of Amamu in the land 
of Kush, from Edfu, from Ombos, and from Kopfos, 
bars of silver, pyramids of blue and green stones,’ etc. 
(Brugsch, Gesch. 596). 

Gold (@eerasu) was in equal request in Babylonia and 
Assyria, though AV's rendering in Is.144 ‘ golden 
city’ (n3n72) is as impossible as the reading which it 
represents. Gudea (the very ancient patesé of Lagas) 
speaks (KB 3 a 37) of having received gold dust from 
Milubha (z.e., the Sinaitic peninsula). Nothing is said 
of gold coming from Miluhha elsewhere; probably, 
however, it was not dug up in Sinai, but brought from 
Egypt.2 The greater part of the Babylouian gold 
doubtless came from Arabia; but gold entered into the 
tribute of all the richer conquered peoples; Hezekiali, 
for instance, paid thirty talents of gold (2K. 1814; 
KAT) 293). : 

That the art of the Goldsmith (19, Neh. 88[BNA™] 
TrYpwTHe [L]3: [@ transliterates], 32 yaAkeyc [RSA 
cp Is. 417], yaAxoyproc [L], Is. 4019 466 Jer. 10914 
51x7 [AV in Jer. "founder’], ypycoyooc) was carried 
to as great a perfection in Nineveh and Babylon as in 
Egypt does not appear. Merodach-Baladan, the adver- 
sary of Sargon, had a canopy, a sceptre, and a bed of 
gold (Sarg. Ann. 339; cp Del. HWB 27), and 
gold was much used in architectural decoration. Still 
there was a Babylonian guild of goldsmiths whose 
patron was the god Ea. It may be noted here that in 
Gen. 420 no mention is made of a founder of the gold- 
smith's art. Yet there must have been goldsmiths at 
Jerusalem, though a doubt exists whether * goldsmiths’ 
in Neh.332 should not rather be ‘ money-changers’ 
(Perles, Anal. 78). See METALS, and cp HANp1i- 
CRAFTS. 

For the Golden Calf, see CALF, GOLDEN. 


The investigation of the sources of the gold elsewhere than 
in Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, and Palestine does not con- 
cern us here. The accounts which Herodotus, Arrian, and 
Diodorus give of the treasures of the great cities of Asia show 
that gold-mines in widely separated regions were well-worked 
(see Smith's Dect. Class. Ant.,s .v, ‘Aurum' ; G. F. Hill, Hand- 
book af Greek and Roman Coins, 18-20). TKC 


GOLGOTHA (roAro@a [Ti. WH];  Syr. 
JRAchoR): Mt. 2733 Mk. 1522 (roAro@an [NB, 
etc.]) Jn. 1917}. The name of a place outside of Jeru- 

1, Name. salem, where Jesus was crucified. It was 

‘ * 'without the gate’ (Heb.1312), and appar- 
ently beside some public thoroughfare (Mt. 27 39) leading 
to the country (Mk.152r), but ‘ nigh to the city’ (Jn. 
1920}. See Cross, § 4. 

The Aramaic form of the name (st. emph. xpbyaSyq from 
xbadia; see Onk. Tg. on Ex. 1616) corresponds to the Hebrew 
dada, gulgéleth. In the Greek transliteration (except in A) 








1 Naville, Deir e7-Bahari, 125. 
2 Krall, Grundriss der altorient. Gesch. 48; cp Jensen, ZA, 
1895, P- 372+ 
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the second 5 of the original word has been dropped in order to 
facilitate pronunciation (cp Ar. jalajatwx, and see Zahn, VT 
#inl.120). Mt., Mk., and Jn, give its interpretation as cpaviov 
q6rog; the place of a skull; Lk. gives the Greek name only— 

to the place called Kvanion’ (2333, émi tov rémoy Tov Kadov- 
pevor_xpaviov), RV ‘The skull’—or, as it is rendered in AV 
Eusebius 
mentions it as y. xpavtoy (OS, 17511), y. epaviov’ (189 1 20263), 
and y. «paviov rézros (248 21) 5 Jerome gives Golgotha caluaria 
(OS, 6122) and G. locus Caluari@ (13025). 

According to Jerome (Comment. ad Ephes. 5 14; 
Epist. 46), and Basil (inCaneséd Thes.1245) there was 
a tradition that the sé4%éZ (whence the name) of Adam 
was preserved in this place; Epiphanius (contr. Her. 
146), Ambrose (7st. 7x), and others speak of his burial 
at Golgotha (seeGuthe, ‘ Grab [das heilige]' in PRZ®)), 
Such a tradition only needs to be mentioned. The two 
explanations that have found most support are—(1) 
that it was so called because the place abounded in 
skulls (soJer. Comm. ad Mt. 2733; cp Jeremy Taylor’s 
description ‘Calvary , . . a hill of death and dead 
bones, polluted and impure . . .’); (2) because for 
one or more reasons it resembled a skull (so Renan, 
Vie de Jésus, 429; Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. 168; 
Meyer, Comm. on Mt. 486 7. ['98], who compares the 
German use of ‘ Kopf,’ ‘ Scheitel,’ and ‘ Stirn’).4 To 
the former explanation serious objections have been 
raised (see Keim, Jesu von Naz. 3405). The latter sug- 
gestion is, therefore, preferred by most scholars. 

Several examples occur in the OT of names suggested by 
the configuration of the ground (see NAMES, § 99) The exist- 
ence of a small village situated on a hill-top in the neighbour- 
hood of Tyre called ed. Jusmeijmeh (‘ the little skulls’; BX 356 
58, PEFM 194)makes it probable that a similar name was in 
ancient times applied to any knoll which was thought to resemble 
a skull. 

Whatever be the explanation of the name, the place 
intended must have been outside the city wall (so Jn. 
2. Site 1920, ‘nigh to the city’ [cp Mt.2811 Heb. 

- * 1312], and Jn. 1941,* near a tomb,’ new tombs 
would be outside the city). Further, it was a prominent 
position (Mk.15 40 Lk.23 49) and near a road (Mt. 2739 
Mk. 1529). These data, however, suit several positions. 

The traditional site, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, has 
lately been proved to lie beyond the second wall (see JERUSALEM, 
$32, ii.) which was the outside wall at the date of the Crucifixion ; 
and several rock tombs have been found about it. It was near 
aroad. It therefore may have been the site. The tradition in 
its favour, however, does not reach behind the fourth century; 
and the manner in which the site is said to have been indicated 


to ¢ Em wtantir he removec a lemp of Venus, 
that stoad over the spot, : discovered the alleged tomb of 
st and serecle 16 Church of the Resurrection, 


does not prove that the sanctity of the place was anciently, or 
even at the time, publicly known (Eus. 2#, Const. 325). When 
we consider the extension of the city over the site, the operations 
in the siege of Titus, whose principal camps were on this N. 
side of the city, the devastation of Jerusalem under Hadrian, 
and the interval before the first attempts of Christians to identify 
the sites, we can see how precarious the tradition is. The one 
element of value in it is the statement of Eusehius that a temple 
of Venus had been erected on the site; if we may argue from 
the analogous case of the Temple site, on which a temple to 
Jove was raised, this temple of Venus is evidence that its site 
had been regarded by the Christians as sacred.2 

That too, however, is precarious, and by no means strong 
enough to dispose of rival sites. Other sites for Golgotha have 
been-suggested on several positions to the north of the city. 
One, first pointed out by Thenius in 1849 and adopted by 
General Gordon and Colonel Conder, has received recently a 
great deal of support. It is an eminence above the grotto of 
Jeremiah, outside the present wall not far from the Damascus 
gate. Besides suiting the general data of the gospels—it is near 
a road stands high, and has tombs about it—its appearance 
agrees ’with Lk.’s rendering of the name; it has a strong re- 





1 The Old English ‘cop,’ on the other hand, seems t? have 
meant primarily ‘summit,’ and then ‘head’ or ‘skull, See 
Murray, s.v. 

2 A resumé of thevoluminous literature on the Holy Sepulchre 
and a discussion of the claims of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre to occupy the site of our Lord’s tomb will he found 
in the article ‘Sepulchre, the Holy,’ by A. B. M‘Grigor in the 
Ency. Brit,\9) This article notes that the existence in the 
rock on which the church is built of several ancient Jewish 
tombs may be used as an argument against the site, for Eusehius 
(Theophania, Lee’s transl., p. 199) empbasises the fact that 

there was only one cave within it, but had there been many, 
the miracle of him who overthrew death should have been 
obscured.’ 
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semblance to a skull 5 and there is a modern Jewish tradition 
that it was the place of stoning in ancient times. But neither 
are these things conclusive, and on the whole we must be con. 
tent to believe that the scene of the greatest event in Jerusalem’s 
history is still unknown. From this, of course, it also follows 
that the site of Stephen’s martyrdom is uncertain. 

M. A.C., $1; G.A,S., § 2. 


GOLIATH (753, Ginsb. ; some editions my [except 


in x Ch, 205}, § 78; roAta® [BAL], also 
1. Earfier roAiaA [B]; in Pss, roAiaA [BNR], 
" rodiad [AT], roAtadoc [Jos.]- 

For the ending see AnvzzaTH. G-l-y is probably a corruption 
of g-z-l.1 Goliath is a pale reflection of those so-called ‘ throne- 
bearers (gzzaéz) who ran over hill and dale at the Deluge (Bah. 
legend, Z. 100), and who are rather=the Anunnaki, those ‘ravag- 
ing ' (Sty ev I spirits whom Ramman, Nebo, etc., Jet loose at the 
Deluge; Jastrow (/te/. 1° Bad. ana tse, soo) renders pusali 
in the Deluge sto ‘th 5 cc ers.’ tisa title which belongs 
only to wivene deings (see MA icp Je As 
380); Achish is an analogous name, meaning one = + 
forward’ (from Assyr. a&dsz). 

A Philistine giant i g to 18.17 by 

wid * cr ing to an older traditiond S 21x19; 
in @? yodoiar) b; ELHANAN (g.v.) Sonic details 
as for exe tia’ Goliath was of Gath that he lived in 
the time af David. and that the staff of his spear was 
like a weaver’s beami—are common tc the twos ori: 
The older tradition adds, id tk real name of 4 


ly of tl ' baat sch (uv. 22; ep! that 
Goliath like his t vs was a descendant of the 
I hait p osm Il :, al Anakim are said 
# d only in Phil tia). It + , a fact, 
ré so soon as th four lt Philistine 1: 
had t magnified ir giants, tc account for th xr 
*y stature ty 1 th Rephaites. It 
is also a that in 2 , Qlis-ze I Israelite 
warriors meet the ga ii Ph in or Repl ‘ith- 
outthe +» alarm,whereasin 1S. 17 dia succeeds 
i paralysing : iti 9 clits ar 


it i certain, however, that this is not preserted = 
usas the Ij of the gia ipe He is called 
« champion ( yar yx a man of th per 


Seige "xp OE Aniviidr,  wysrakb rir 
ition z a oes 
api7-£ op and in ii: speech]: 
out a jie challenge to the iosof Israel. The 
lu -shii back in cowardly : unaccount 
able falling back on the part of the comrades of é 
(cp 1S. 14), which — | to bee 2 in orderto = 
room for David. With fine poetic ss and 
(as we 3k UL see) lig i; tk conqueror pi 
vided for t] giant in this t offshoot of iiti 


was no trained warrior (1 S. 1618 belongs tthe older 
story} ata shepherd = sy. 
Inn 6 Lb = 


he is called a ‘stripling "C $ hut the same 


word is ili Ping .20 t one who in», 35 is tik as 
a ‘litth ory @ S14’) and the y ult ay of ay is 
sufficiently shown ty the scorn expressed by 3c at hit yet 
unspoiled complexion 2 (7. 4z, 

The y: 17 champion’s plans simple — Iie would 
have recourse t i th weapon of the ‘light- 
armed crowd’ in the army of the a fk Troy.? 


He would replenish his pherd’s scrip with sume good 
bo sbb> f th ‘de ¢ watercourse which ll . ‘inc 
epat the a 3’ Gee Exan fii} He would then trust to 
the keenness of his brigt eyesand] ligli +s fftot. “The 
idigg ay f he dra is da i Lik G@. 3% ‘And it 
usid to happen, when the Philistine svt forward 1d came 3 
to meet David, hat I avid would haste and run _o the batide 
array to mect i.e Phiitstin:’ a“: whenever Go! ath tried to 
come to close quarters with [ u7i-l| David would 11 quickly to 
the front rank of the Israelites to meet his foe uncer this friendly 
cover, dwt tk giant halted fora moment 2»  1would run 
tpn him from another side £ Jetoain atli- before he 
could be protected by th gp shield 4 At Iast Cid’: 
opportunity came; Goliath's face was exposed. ‘Then ic 
LA 





Tii., guzaiz, ‘Vhe only alte iis to derix 
Ass gallu ‘a leader’ (Scheil ‘a it’ 

2Sce Che. Adds 102, n. 1. . in 
ot lyimplie a ya se cc 
Compare the description of am Arab shepherd boy q 
Doughtyi 47? xoa,n. 2, 

872.12; 3; pA. Lang, Hom. anid the Epic, 3734 

4 Cp JAVELIN, 5. 


ck a connection 


ar(cp Cant, es 
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put his hand in his bag and took thence a stone, and slang it, 
and smote the Philistine in his forehead- and the stone sank 
into his forehead, and he fell upon his face to the earth’ (zw, 49). 
Though sorely wounded Goliath was not dead. So David ‘ ran 
and stood upon the Philistine,’ triumphing over his foe, like 
Sanehat in a similar case in the old Egyptian stary,! next he 
drew the giant’s sword? from its sheath and cut off his head. 
Then the Philistines saw that the incredible,had happened, and 
took to flight. 

Why did the Philistines flee? Had they not still 
their well-appointed infantry and their war-chariots ? 
Had they not still the memory of their former victories? 
A Greek poet would have said that a god impelled 
them behind with mighty hand, and struck terror into 
their souls; and indeed it was a religious dread that 
seized them. They were powerless to resist the fierce 
Israelites.4_ Meantime, if the view suggested elsewhere 
(NoB) be correct, David took the head of the Philistine, 
and brought it to Saul; but he put his armour in the tent 
of Yahwé (v.54). 

Goliath‘s arms of attack are made of iron; those of 
defence, of bronze. ‘Javelin of bronze’ in 18.176 
must be a mistake (see JAVELIN @ 
3. The arms ( EN 2) 

The sword was afterwards given to 
of Goliath. David the fugitive by Ahimelech (1S. 
219[x0]; cp 2210}. The tradition said (apparently) 
that David had deposited it as hallowed spoil in the 
sanctuary of Nob (or Gibeon). The (reputed) weapons 
of ancient divine heroes have not infrequently been 
found in Babylonia,‘ and a sword like that with which 
a mere shepherd boy had cut off a giant’s head would 
have not less supernatural power than the fairy lance 
of GilgameS, There may have been stories, ’in the 
fuller Odyssey of Hebrew tradition, in which this sword 
played a part. If so, it is obvious that they have been 
with good reason passed over. 

The story of David, as edited in the Book of Samuel, is that 

of a man who fought the ‘ wars of Yahwé,’ and was by his God 
Ee delivered, and later ages clung with special 
4. Religious affectionto the story of Goliath, because of its 
covering. latent religious significance (see Ecclus. 47 2-11, 
and cp title of Ps. 144[148} in @BxRT),6 From 
the first the idea that God alone gives strength to conquer must 
have been present to those who told this tale, and it is beyond 
reasonable doubt that a later writer of the post-Deuteronomic 
period inserted 1 S.1746 4, to bring the lesson of the tale into 
clearer view.6 It is only with an eye to this latent idea that the 
legend of Goliath can be retained by critically trained teachers 
and preachers. It has indeed been urged against this changed 
attitude that the story of Odysseus could be treated in the same 
way. So it could, provided that there was a genuine, however 
small, historical kernel in the story, and also that Odysseus 
held a prominent place in the period of preparation for the 
coming of Jesus Christ. Such was not the case. the story of 
Goliath may therefore remain unchallenged in thb repertory of 
the religious teacher. Nowhere else outside of the NT does 
the message of encouragement to the humble and exhortation 
to the weak in faith receive so affecting, so inspiring an expres- 
sion. Sucha message could not have been engrafted even on the 
instructive life of David but for that process of idealisation, 
which is so characteristic of some Hebrew writers, but often so 
shocking to modern students. 














1 Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales 1110135. 

2 Robertson Smith and Klost. think there was a conflict of 
traditions, one stating that David (Saul’s armour-bearer) drew 
his own sword to slay Goliath, the other that, having no sword, 
he used the giant’s. 

3 Che. Aids, 109 f 
; 4 ve Dawn of Civ. 6425 cp Revue @Assyriologie, 

52 27. ['94]. 

Eh; Aaveis, mpos Toy Todtad, On the title in Pesb. see 
Stppat, The Greek Psalter also rejoices ina Psalm of David 
&wSev Tod dprOuod, composed sre euovondxnoe TH [wpds Tov] 
Toacad [-a6] (cp v.67). 

6 Verse 46 predicts the slaughter by David, not only af 
Goliath, but also of the army of the Philistines; and announces as 
the consequence of this the universal recognition of the divinity 
of Yahwé (cp Ps. 18 47{48]% Is.554; both passages late). 
Inv. 47 the warriors of Israel are spoken of just as if they were 
an ‘assembly’ gathered together for religious instruction (2 Ch. 
2014-20 is closely parallel), and the lesson that Yahwé ‘saveth 
not with sword and spear’ is precisely that which was so dear 
to the psalmists of the Second Tdmple (Ps. 207[8] 445 {6]/). 
The second clause of #46 reminds us of Ps. 792, while the 
phrase psa mnGnen) occurs elsewhere only in late writings 
Se Gen. 124 72 3092 10 Ezek. 295 3243428 Job 522 Ps. 792). 

o Che. Aids, 1173 cp Ku. Kz. Sa. 214, who is more definite 
and satisfactory on this point than We. (Gescd. (4), 268 SET, 266). 
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The story of David and Goliath has taken the place 
of another narrative which described the call of the 
warrior David to the court, and his 

5. MT and 6. advancement in the army as the re- 
ward of his military talents (see DAVID, § 1). The 
narrative, however, whether we take the version given 
in MT or that in @, no longer preserves its original 
form. The former is too long, the latter too short. 
Robertson Smith, indeed (with whom F. H. Woods, 
Stud. Bibl. 129, agrees), is of opinion that 8's 
text of 18.171-185 should be followed. He thinks 
that whatever the Hebrew text has in addition has been 
interpolated from some lost history of David which 
gave quite a different turn to the story of Goliath (see 
OTIC?) 120 f 431 f:). When in 1892 Robertson 
Smith revised his fine volume of Lectures he had before 
him all the recent examinations of the Goliath-story 
which advocate a different view of @®’s text, and was 
not persuaded by the arguments of Wellhausen (who 
once held the same view as his own), Kamphausen, 
Stade, Budde, and Kittel, On the other hand, he has 
not himself persuaded Stade and Budde, who have 
expressed themselves anew since 1892, and. the present 
writer, in view of the difficulties which beset Robertson 
Smith’s and still more Klostermann’s theory (cp Budde, 
Ri. Sa. 213 f-}, sees no choice but to hold that if we 
put aside later insertions (suchas v. 46 / , pointed out 
above), MT represents the one original story of David 
and Goliath. Some of Robertson Smith’s observations 
are, indeed, not only acute but also correct; but the 
roughnesses in the text can be accounted for differently 
(see Che. 2xZos., 926, p. 156 7; and cp Bu. SBOT; 
Kamphausen, ‘ Bemerkungen zur alttest. Textkritik,’ in 
the Arbeiten d. Rhein. Wiss. Pred.-Vereins, 113 ff ). 
These differences among critics, however, are un- 
important compared with the result on which there is 
no doubt whatever. The story of Goliath has poetical 
and religious truth, but not, except in a very minute 
kernel, the truth of history. Cp REHOBOTH, TAMMUZ. 

T. K. C. 


GOMER (rx) (7°34, ramep [BADEL]; Gen.102/ 
tCh.1s/- ro, [L] Ezek. 386 ro, [BAQ]; Ass. Gimirrat 
[Schr. AGF, 157 f°, Del. Par. 245 f-]), one of the 
‘sons’ of Japhet, and ‘ father' of Ashkenaz, Riphath, 
and Togarmah (Gen., Ch.), mentioned ‘with all his 
hordes’ along with Togarmah ‘ in the uttermost parts of 
the north, and all his hordes’ in Ezekiel (Zc.). The 
territory corresponds in general to Cappadocia (which 
in Armenian is Gamir (+pl. ending x); Kiepert, 
Lehrb, d. alt. Geog. 91; Lag. Arm. Stud. 32, 448; 
Ubers. 717; see also Gimmeri = Cappadocians, Eus. 
Chron. ed. Migne, 138, and note also ydpep é& 05 
karmadoxes, Eus. 212}. Probably their earlier home 
was N. of the Euxine (xiuéptot, Herod. 421 7 ; Strabo, 
fil, 2x2 T2Qef. 3 cp Homer, Od. 1114; see Gelzer, 4Z, 
‘715p. 147: ; Schr. KGF 156 7). The Ass. Gimirrat 
appear in Cappadocia from the time of Esarhaddon 
(684-668 B.C. ; cp, further, on Gomer, Lenorm. Origines, 
ii.1332 7}. See CAPPADOCIA. F.B. 

(2) bath Diblaim (oon nD Dd, Thy youep buyarépa SeByraiu 
[B], t-y.0. SeBnAaeyw [AQ]; cp perhaps onbaal n'a, én olkoy 
SarPrabaty. (SeB. [RA]} [BNAQ] Jer. 48 22), Hosea’s wife (Hos. 
13). There is no reason for supposing that her name, like those 
of her children (see Lo-RUHAMAH, JEZREEL [ii., 2]), has any 
symbolical import. See Hosea, § 6. 

GOMORRAR (i7}9Y), Gen. 1310. 
(romoppan [Ti. WH]), AV Gomorrha. 
AND GOMORRAH. 


GOODLY TREES, FRUIT OF. See APPLE, § 2 (3). 


GOPHER, (753, Gen. 614}), a very uncertain word, 
as it occurs only once and is unknown to the other 
Semitic dialects. 


In Mt. 1015 
See SODOM 


1 For a personal name with this termination cp APPAIH, 
SHAHARAIM. 
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The ancient versions have various renderings; @ADEL é« 
EvAwy rerpayovev (ao7ynrov and xedpivwy being cited as 
alternatives of other interpreters), Vg. de dégnis levigatis, Pesh. 

. ‘of juniper wood,’ and Targ. ‘of cedar wood.* 
1. Versions. Gopher is by some moderns taken to be the name 
of a tree; thus Celsius (1 328%) identifies it 
as the cypress, being misled by the likeness ofnames.1_ The word 
may be akin to "3 ‘bitumen’ — itself according to Lag. (OS 
295; but see BirumMen) properly an Aramaic word, for which 
the Heb. equivalent is "9—and may also, according to the 
same scholar, he connected with ng, ‘sulphur,’ for which an 
Indo-European etymology is offered (see Brimstone). The 
most plausible suggestion, therefore, is that of a fragrant 
resinous wood (so Di.); but the entire uncertainty of the word 
(see below) must he maintained with Lag. (UVeders. 218). 


The ordinary philological means fail us in dealing 
with the word Gopher. It is natural therefore to have 
2 recourse to Assyriology, which accounts 

2, Assyriology. (see DELUGE, § 13) for the mention of 
npb (EV ‘pitch’)in Gen. 614. Is it possible that =p3, or 


some word which explains it, occurred in an early form 
of the Babylonian Deluge-story? If so, what can that 
word have been? Halévy and more recently Hommel 
(Hastings, DB 12146) compare Bab.-Ass. gigdru ; but 
this means ‘reed,’‘ canebrake’ (Jensen, Kosmol. 170 f., 
325 f.; but not so Halévy), and would have been more 
suitable in a description of the ‘ark’ of Moses than in 
that of Noah. “pxxy (‘ gopher-wood'’) should mean 
the timber of some tree used in shipbuilding when J,’s 
Hebraised Babylonian authority (see DELUGE, § 10) 
took shape —most probably some kind of cedar. 

The original Babylonian or Assyrian phrase probably ran— 
gusur (or_guure evini—i.e., beams of cedar; see the Ass. 
Lexx.). Overlooking (/.S)eréz, the Hebrew translator mistook 
gusur for a tree-name, and so produced the phrase sy -+yy. 
Next, a scribe, who saw 453 at the end of the verse, miswrote 


the second word 453 (5 and w confounded, as in wbps for nS, 
Job 1410 MT). ¥ 2 


If this is correct, the timber used in the ark would 
be cedar-wood (erinz). Possibly, too, the substitution 
of a ‘box‘ (nap) for a ‘ship’ (edéppu) arose from a 
confusion between erzzz ‘ cedar’ anderinnu (7x), *box,’ 
“receptacle,” in the phrase pusur (gusaré) erind. See 
Che. ZATW, 1898, p. 163 7 

N.M., §1; KC, § 2, 


GORGET (}§'3), 1S. 176AV™, See JAVELIN, 5. 


GORGIAS {roprleliac [ANV, but Kopriac, A in 
1 Macc. 45]}}, one of the Syrian generals sent by Lysias 
against Judas the Maccabee. It was his vain attempt to 
surprise Judas by a night attack that led to the great 
battle of Emmaus [g.v., 1], in which the Syrian army 
was signally defeated (166-165 B.c.), After this, battle 
was offered to Gorgias, who declined it, and withdrew 
precipitately into Philistia (t Macc. 417). About two 
years later, being governor of Idumzea, Gorgias was 
threatened hy a small Jewish force under Joseph and 
Azarias at Jamnia, which he put to flight (1 Macc. 
S55 f). In the account of the first incident given in 
2Macc. 88%, it is NICANOR [g.v., 1], not Gorgias, 
who is represented as being at the head of affairs; and 
in 2 Macc. 1232-37 the second incident, so unfortunate 
for the Jews, only receives passing notice (v. 34), whilst 
a fuller but somewhat confused account is given of the 


defeat and flight of Gorgias. 

In 2 Macc. 1232 for ‘ Idumaa’ (i8ovpaéas) we should prob- 
ably, but not certainly, read ‘Jamnia’ (lepnvedas), with Grotius 
(cp x Macc. 558 1540, and Jos. Ant. xii. 86), and in v, 36 for 
‘Esdris' we should perhaps read (with 44, 4, etc. of @) 
‘Gorgias’ (see Espris). 


GORTYNA (roptyNna [XV]-Nan [A]; in classical 
writers FOPTYN& OF ropTyn)- The rival of Cnossus 
for supremacyin Crete (Strabo, 476, 478; Pol. 453 /). 
It lies in the fertile valley of the Lethzeus, in the plain 
Messara, midway between the E. and W. extremities of 
the island. Its only biblical interest is connected with the 


? Inthe East chests are often made of the wood of Cupressus 
sempervirens, which is delightfully fragrant. In the Middle 
Ages they were much in request in Italy. 
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presence of Jews (1 Macc. 1523) in the time of Ptolemy 
Physcon (139 B.c.}. In that year, as a result of the suc- 
cessful embassy sent by Judas the Maccabee to Rome, 
the Senate dispatched a circular-letter in favour of the 
Jews to Gortyna, and to eighteen other autonomous cities 
and countries. We may perhaps connect their presence 
with the abortive attempt of Ptolemy Philopator to 
surround the extensive site of Gortyn with walls (222- 
205 B.c.). 

The city was the Roman capital of the island. The site is 
now marked by the poor village of 4giz#s Deka, Among its 
ruins are those of a church dedicated to Titus, the patron saint 
of Crete; it dates from the fourth or fifth century (cp Tit. 15). 
Cortyn lies ten or twelve miles from Fair HAVENS (Strabo, 478), 
so that during the long delay there (Acts 27) it is possible that 
Paul visited the city. See Spratt, Travels and Researches in 
Crete, 226 f. W. j. W. 


GOSHEN, but in Judith 1g AV GESEM (13 ; recem 


[BNAL], recen f[e.g.. D, through later (Hexaplaric ?}. 
influence], rarely feccem, fecce, 
etc.; Vg. Gessen, cp Jer. OS1254 Gesen 
[also Gesem, which agrees with Jer.’s 

in OT. etymology]), usually in the phrase ‘ the 
land of Goshen’ (exc, Gen. 4628a 29), is in J and E 
the name of the part of Egypt inhabited by the b’ne 
Israel from Joseph to Moses. P uses instead the. 
phrase ‘land of Rameses,’ Gen. 4711, and remark- 
ably enough @ in 4628 appends to kaé’ jpdwy rbd 
(=nwa, ‘to Goshen’) the explanatory gloss els yfv 


papecon. The two expressions are in & synonymous 
(see, however, JOSEPH ii., § 3). The problem is to. 
determine the situation. 

In 4634 Goshen is outside of Egypt and not inhabited 
by Egyptians; in v. 28 it is between Pharaoh’s and 
Joseph’s residence and Palestine; see also Ex. 1317 as 
to its situation on the frontier. It is (Gen. 476 rz) 
‘the best of the land’—7.¢., for a pastoral population ; 
cp v. 6 (Pharaohs cattle pasturing there). It must 
therefore have been unsuitable for agriculture—z.e., too 
far E. to be as regularly irrigated as most of Egypt. 
In Ex.23f a branch of the Nile flows through (?) 
it, and a royal residence is near or in it. 

When we turn to @ we get something more definite : 
ar | : Goshen is called ‘ the 
2, Greek district (7 be = LE Arabia Gan 

of“ Arabia’ 208 Ot Gesei Of eave Cy yee 

dpaBlas). Unfortunately, * Arabia’ 
is ambiguous. 

There was(z)a nomos of Egypt called 4 dpaBia (in the Revenue 
Papyrus of Ptolemy II, always connected with the ‘ Bubastite 
nome’; see further Ptol. 4553; Strabo, 803; Pliny, 59), correctly 
identified by Brugscb with the goth of Lower Egypt in the 
Egyptian lists ;1 but the Greeks (2) gave the name Arabia also 
to all the land E. of the Nile. The eastern part, indeed, was 
a distinct nome (see helow) called Heroopolires (possibly the 
Phagroriopolites 2 of Strabo [840] means ‘Arabia’); but by the 
Greeks (3) the name Arabia was usually extended so as to 
include it and to reach to the Crocodile Lake (B, et-Timsah). 


The choice between the alternatives seems easy : & 
evidently means by Arabia a special district. It can- 
not well be the Arabian nome, however, as we should 
expect. On the contrary it must mean a more eastern 
part of the Arabian district; the Wady et-Tumilat and 
its western vicinity E. of Bubastus. This is the view 
of Gen. 4628 7 (see begin. of art.), where @ is still 
more definite. It takes Goshen to be a city, Hero- 
Gpolis(!). The discovery by Naville of this city = Tell el- 
Maskhita= Pithom (=ETHAM [g.v.]), accordingly, has 
determined the centre of the region intended, and con- 
firmed the general assumption of scholars. There is no 
evidence in the Egyptian inscriptions, however, that 
that region was ever called Goshen, a name which, as 
we shall now see, probably represents an Egyptian 
name for the western nome (next §, end). 

We have said that the Greek district of ‘ Arabia’ was 


1. Names and 
other data 


2 On name and capital see helow, § 3. 

2 With Oppert and Brngsch, the present writer derives this 
name from rar, the name of the ryler of Pisaptu in the 
Egyptian Arabia under ASur-bani-pal (AB 2160). Phagrori- 
opolis is’possibly identical with the capital. 
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occupied by two Egyptian nomes, the western of which 
(the-zoth, already referred to) was by 
the Greeks specifically called ‘ Arabia.’ 
Ce eat This was the earlier occupied. Its 
called’ esm. position is determined by the fact that 
it was called ‘that of the god Sapd(u),’! whose chief 
temple? was in the city P-(‘house of’)Sapd(u),? a 
name which evidently has survived in the modern Saft 
(cp Brugsch, 4Z 8116} e/-Henneh, 5 or 6m. E. of 
Bubastus. Naville‘‘ has argued that this P-sapd(z} 
(Saft el-Henneh), another name for which may have been 
P-kos(?), is the axovea, Phacusi(m)}, of the Tab. Peut., 
the Phaguse of Geogr. Rav., the ‘ village between Egypt 
and the Red Sea’ of Steph. Byz., because Paxoveca is 
called by Ptolemy (iv. 553) the capital of the Arabian 
nome, and Strabo states that at Paxoveca the canal to 
the Red Sea branched aff from the Nile. 


The definition of the position of ®axovea in the Tab. Peut. 
(36 R. m. from Pelusium), however, suits better the modern 
‘Aktis, 16 m. NE. of Saft el-Henneh, which had been supposed 
to be Phakusa by modern scholars. On the other hand, that the 


3. Its western 


Greeks might repeatedly have confounded P-kosem (P-Sapd[u]} 

with a name like Pakos 5 (?XFakiis) may be admitted. 
However that may be, the identification of P-sapd(u) 

The in- 


(Saft el-Henneh) and P-kos(em) is probable. 
scriptions deal- 
ingwith sacred 
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extended to the newly colonised territory to the E. of 


Saft? ‘This might have been done by the 
4 Seer new settlers and the Palestinians. The 
(sth?) sacred Egyptian lists, however, treat this 


eastern country (at least after 300 B.c.} as 
a distinct nomos, the eighth of Lower Egypt,’ called 
‘Eastern. . . ," its capital being 7'A(z), Zku(t), Tot) 
(read {'“6?), which had the sacred name P-atum, (See 
SuccOTH and PiTrHoM on the question whether these 
names are identical.) 

The principal god was A ¢##¢ of Heliopolis, dwelling in the 
temple ‘seat (or house) of (the serpent) Avex ’—evidently this 
was the earlier local divinity. _ The canal flowing through the 
land was the Zarnea (Galma),3 water, socalled from the many 
crocodiles (Ze@ma in the tanguage of the Hawzlic Troglodytes)4 
which have given its name also to the present Timsah-lake.” This 
lake had in ancient times the name ¥eé-ser#5 ‘Scorpion lake.’ 

The eighth nome belonged to the country called ‘76 
(‘acan ? see ant, Plin. HN 629, as name of the gulf 
of Suez), which included the desert between the gulf 
and Heliopolis (also the modern Mokattam-mountain 
opposite Memphis). This desert region was originally 
inhabited only by a few Semitic and some Troglodytic 
nomads; it was unfit for agriculture, the narrow valley 
alone being reached by the yearly inundations, and that 
irregularly. At 
a very remote 













geography ap- time. indeed. 
py a a Ha Payee 
‘landof Sapdu a in the 
to a country PITHOM-ETHAM Wiidy  et- 
‘ Ksm(t) of the Tu ilat, 

ait pd Toe hashaten ge ne 
Geogr. Inschr, i CT lan tion called the 
25). Theshrine | Saft #-feay Seep arent than Cap) : ‘wall of the 











of Saft (publ. 
Naville), pl. 6, 
calls the gods 
of Saft ‘godsof 
&s',” connect- 
ing especially 


a 
THOU? 





Tas eve 
abe Cin SOA 
we 


” 





Sapduwith this 
name Xs. 
Other texts 


combine Asm 
with the nome 
of Sapdu, in- 
dicating by the 
orthography 
sometimes a 
,district, sometimes a city. See § 4 on the earliest 
mention. In any case, it is clear that the name A’sm 
(Xs seems only an abbreviation or ‘defective ortho- 
graphy’) referred originally to the land immediately E. 
.of Bubastus. 

Thequestionarises :Wastherangeof sm (= Goshen) 


1 Sapd(u) is mentioned repeatedly as ‘lord of 
A the E. pepe me mnie (cp Naville, The 
\ Shrine of Saft ef Henneh, 5-13 |’88]). In his 
chief is above) he fat the aie ‘van. 
quisher of the Asiatics’ (Az mntyw), as being a god of the 
frontier district. The present writer cannot follow de Rougé 
(Duemichen, Naville), who finds in a coin-legend of the nomos 
Arabia énra xwp(at |), Sepd-'A Bfsic Hove. 
2 i was called ‘the place of the #éds-tree’ (sycomore? lotus 
treet). 
3 Mentioned by A&ur-bani-pal as Pisaptw or Sapte, ‘at the 
gate of the East.’ 
4 OP. cit. 14 7, where a full discussion of the name Goshen 


GOSHEN. 


is given. Earlier treatises, eg., in Ehers, Durch Gosen sunt 
ge are now obsolete. Qn Saft see also Daressy, Rec. trav, 
n9, 76). 


5 xwg or Koos BpBp (= Ar. Kiis, see Peyron, Lex. 71) is hardly 
Phakusa as Champollion (2g. sous les Phar. 276, cp Naville) 
thought. Thearticle g is not=Zha-, fa-. Lists of bishoprics 
make ‘the Arabian nome'=#4@é#s, which is in favour of 


Naville’s theory. 
5 ? 
6 
Bd oe 
om, _ : 
— 
8 k=g in the transcription is regular; but not Egyptian s= 
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Modern Local— .. 
Modern European...,.(Suez} 





prince,’ to 
guard (against 
the inroads of 
the nomads) 
the most vul- 
nerable spot of 
the Egyptian 
frontier ;7 but 
the colonisa- 
tion of the 
eighth = (east- 
ern) nomos 
seems to have 
been due en- 
tirely to the 
great king Ram(e}ses or Ra'messu II. (in the first 
twenty years of his reign), who must have improved 
the irrigation. The chief cities founded by him were : 


. PI-BESETH 
_BUBASTIS 
.P-sapdu 

Saft el-Henneh 


(Darius Stele) 


{Darius Stele) 5 
[Suez 


Watker & Cockevell se, 


yw. Consequently the Semitic, or at least non-Egyptian origin 


of the name, proposed already by Semitic scholars, becomes very 
probable. The name seems to have been obsolete after 400 B.c., 
so that @’s small inaccuracy in making Heroopolis the capital 
becomes intelligible. 

1 On our present knowledge of the material, see Naville, 
Pithom’). ; 
a The proposed reading (veer) of this sign is ve: 

4 doubtful. The site of the ‘Western . ..' to which 
m this name is opposed, is not quite certainly de- 
termined. 


4 See WMM in WZKM, 


3 — 
IAR= & 
5 8 i] 
A == NAA 


7 This was the point selected for attack—eag., by the English 
army so recently as in the campaign against ‘Arabi. On the 
history of the fortification, which seems to go hack to the first four 
dynasties, see WMM As. %, Hy. 41-45. The site of it is un- 
known. We should look for it near the ‘Great Black Lake — 
2,é., about the S. end of the ‘Crocodile Lake,’ according to the 
earlier passages. The Se-##fyz-story (2. 3, 8), however, would 
place it several hours’ march from the lake, Griffith has found 
a passage of dyn. 12 (Kahun-Pap. 224), which speaks of _ the 
fortification of Sapa (?) (in) Ks.’ Therefore, the wall of the 
middle empire is ‘to be sought for in the eastern part or near 
the entrance of the wady. 
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‘The house of Ram(e}ses' with a royal residence 
and temples of Amon, Suteh, ‘Astart, and Buto,! 
evidently not very far E., and P-Atum=Pithom on 
the site, of modern Tell el-Mashiita. It is very ques- 
tionable whether before Ram(e}ses IJ, there were in the 
eastern part of the valley any Egyptian settlements 
except the fortification mentioned above; at any rate, 
it fully deserved the name that it came to bear in 
later times—’ land af Ram(e)ses’ (this would hardly 
apply to the old western district). The position of the 
land colonised by Rameses was very advantageous. It 
possessed a healthy desert climate and was most fertile 
as long as the canal to the Crocodile Lake was kept in 
order. The extension of the canal of Ram(e)ses4 to 
the Ked Sea by Necho I. increased the commercial im- 
portance of the district. Quite recently, the repairing 
of the canal has trebled the population, now 12000, 
of this district, which forms a part of the modern province 
esh-Sharkiye. Heroopolis-Patum thus became an im- 
portant place4 for the trade on the Red Sea, where 
also the Romans built a fortified camp. 

Thus we see that Xesm-Goshen and ‘land of 
Ram(e}ses’ were with the Egyptians hardly identical. 

ig ee The ‘country of Ram(e}ses’ could be 
5. pcan only the eighth ae nome. The 
ei Ge oo application to that (eastern) district, of 

Han Goshen. in. (obsolete and rare) name esw 
(vocalise Kosm?) of the western (20th dome) has not 
yet been shown on the (later) Egyptian monuments. 

The Hebrew story (Nu. 3354) of the Israelites marching two 
days (Rameses to Succoth, Succoth to Etham) through the 
whole valley of Tumilat (instead of starting from its eastern 
end) might suggest to some a mistake of P, JE placing the 
country of the Israelites hetween Bubastus, Belbés, and Tell Aba 
Isléman (cp Naville). The probabilities, however, of such a 
theory are small; all sources seem to mean the same part of the 
country. 

Probably Heroopolis had, before the extension of the 
canal by Necho I., less importance, and the possibility 
that once also the eastern district had P-sapdu as capital 
and belonged to the district A’ss is, therefore, not to be 
denied. It must he confessed that the geographical 
texts upon which we have to rely date from Ptolemaic 
times only. The division of the ‘ Arabian district’ may 
have been different in earlier centuries. 
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Tradition has been exceptionally fortunate with the name 
Goshen ;1 Makrizi, in particular, identified Goshen with the 
region between Belbés and the land of the Amalekit‘es. The 
limitation of Goshen to Sadir, a village NE. of Belbés, by Sa‘adia 
(and Abu-sa‘id) is as strange as the limitation to Fostat (Old 
Cairo) by Bar Bahlal, Modern scholars have, on the contrary, 
frequently extended Goshen too widely: Ebers, ¢.g., included in 
it the whole eastern delta between the Tanitic branch (cp Targ. 
Jer. which made Goshen ‘the land of Pelusium’), Heliopolis, 
and the Bitter Lakes. We can afford to neglect certain 
hypotheses which date fromthe period before the decipherment 
of the hieroglyphics ; for the situation erroneously assumed by 
Brugscb, see Exopus, § 13. W. M M. 


GOSHEN (j¥3; rocom [BAFL]; Goszy). 1. A 
‘land’ mentioned in Deuteronomistic portions of Joshua 
among other districts of S, Canaan, Josh. 104: (yr y. 
[AFL]) ,1136 (yfv +. [BAFL]). It is strange to find 
the name of Goshen outside the limits of Goshen proper. 
Hommel (AAT 207 f. 237; cp Exp. T. 815 fod. '96]), 
supposes that as the Israelites in Egypt multiplied, the 
area allotted to them was extended, and that the strip 
of country between Egypt and Judah, which still 
belonged to the Pharaoh, was regarded as an integral 
part of the land of Goshen. This is obviously a con- 
servative hypothesis (see ExoDUS i., § 2 ; MIZRAIM, 
82 4). The text, however, may need criticism. That 
the MT sometimes misunderstands, or even fails to 
observe, geographical names, is plain; we have learned 
so much from Assyriology. Let us then suppose that 
Goshen is wrongly vocalised, and should be Waser, and 


compare the name of the Galilean town abn via (‘fat 
4 


soil’), the Gischala of Josephus. Other solutions are 
open; we may at any rate presume that this old Hebrew 
name had a Semitic origin, see 2. 


As they now stand, Josh. 1041 and 1116 do not convey 
the same geographical picture. The words in 1116, ‘all the 
Negeh and all the land of Goshen G3) and the Shéphélah, 
suggest that ‘the Goshen’ lay hetween the Negeb or southern 
steppe region and the Shéphélah or Lowlands. We might hold 
that it took in the SW. of the hill-coimtry of Judah. In Josh; 
10 41, where we read ‘all the land of Goshen as far as Gibeon, 
we may ,presume that some words have dropped out after 
“Goshen. Cp NEGEB, § 4. 

2, A town in the SW. of the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Debir, Anab, etc., Josh. 155: [P]. Probably an echo of 
the old name of adistrict in the same region (see 9 Cp 
Gesham. T. K.C. 


GOS’PELS 
CONTENTS 
A.—DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL. 
A.— INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. THE EARLIEST TRADITION (§ 1/-). 


II, THE TripLe TRADITION (§§ 3-14). 
(i.) The edition of Mk. from which Mt. and Lk. borrowed 


§ 3). 
Gi.) ue > relation to Mt. and Lk. (8§ 4-7). 
Gii.) Jn. in relation to the Triple Tradition (§§ 8-14). 
@) Instances from the first part of Mk. (§ 8). 
(8) Predictions of the Resurrection (§ 9). 
(y) Deviations of Lk. from Mk. (or Mk. and Mt.) 
caused by obscurity (5 10). 
(8) The Passover and the Lord’s Supper (§ x11). 
(e) The Passion (§ 12). 
() Conclusion and Exceptions (§ 13,4). 


111. DouBLE TRADITIONS (§§ 15-20). 
i.) Mk. and Mt.; Jn. in relation to Mk. and Mt. @ 9. 
Gi.) Mk. and Lk,.» Jn. in relation to Mk. and Lk. {§ 16). 
Gili.) Mt. and Lk., or ‘Zhe Double Tradition’; (@) 
Acts of the Lord’; (6) Words of the Lord (8§ 17-19). 
(iv.) Jn. in relation to ‘The Double Tradition’ (§ 20). 


1 A poetic description of the new city is to be found in 
papyrus Anastasi, 46. 

Neglect of the canal always led immediately to an 
encroachment ofthe desert upon the narrow cultivable area. 

38 The canal was so cubits wide (according to Strabo; roo ft. 
according to Pliny [6165]; jo yards according to traces near 
Balbés) and 30 ft. deep (according to Pliny; 16-17 Engl. ft. 
according to modern traces). 

4 The canal was repaired by Darius, Ptolemy II., Trajan— 
whence the name of the province Augustamnica from the 
Canalis Trajanus. 
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IV. THE INTRODUCTIONS (Mt. and Lk. ), §§ 21-23. 
{i The effect of prophecy (§ 21). 
i.) Philonian Traditions (.). 
ii.) Justin and Trenzeus (72.), 
(iv.) Divergence of Mt. and Lk. (§ 22). 
(v.) Jn. in relation to the Introductions (§ 23). 


V. THE CONCLUSIONS (Mt. Lk. and the Mk.-Ap- 


pendix), §§ 24-33. 
(i.) The Evangelists select their evidence (§ 24). 
(ii.) The Period of Manifestations (§ 9. 
He Traces of Poetic Tradition (§ 4. 
iv.} Discrepancies (§ 27). 
(v.) L&.’s view (‘proofs 7), § 28. 
(vi.) The Manifestation to the Eleven(The Mk.-Appendix, 
Lk., Ignatius), 3 29. 
(vii.) The historical estimate of Lk,’s tradition (§ 30). 
(viii.) Jn.’s view (‘signs 9, § 31,4 
(ix.) Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists (5 33). 
«.) Note on the Testimony of Paul (§ 33 note). 


VI. SINGLE TRADITIONS (§§ 34-63). 
(a) The First Gospel (§§ 34-36). 





G.) Doctrinal and other characteristics (§ 343. 
(ii) Evidence as to date (§ 35). 
(iii.) Jn. in relation to Mt’s. Single Tradition (& 36). 


1 The Coptic versions, which simply transliterate, seem, 
however to have lost all tradition. Possibly the vocalisation of 
yeoeu disguised the Egyptian name to them. A woman pilgrim 
of the fourth century places the ‘terra Gesse‘ 16 R. m. from 
Herodpolis, calling the capital ‘civitas Arabia.’ She believed 
Ram(e)ses to he 4R. m. to the E. of this capital (see Naville, 
Shrine of S. 19), meaning apparently Saft. 
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(b) The Third Gospel (§ 37-44). 


(i.) [«] The Dedication, [8} Linguistic characteristics 


Gi.) Doctoral characteristics (§ 9. 
iii.) A manual for daily conduct (§ 49). 
ag Evidence as to date (§ 41). 
(v.) Supernatural narratives (8 42) 
(hy Lk.’s position historically @ 43). 
(vii.) Jn. ia relation to T.k.’s Single Tradition (@ 14). 
(c) The Johannine Gospel (§§ 45-63). 
(i.) Hypotheses of authorship (§ 45). 
Gi.) [a] Names, § 46, [8] numbers, § 47, and [y} quotations. 


. § 48). 
(iii.) Style ($$ 49-51). 
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Gv.) Structure (§§ 52-63). 
@) The Gospel as a whole (§ 52). 
6) The Details. 


os The Prologue (§ 533. 
2) The Bridegroom, or the Doctrine of Waters 


® aaa (BY Jerusalem, (y) Samaria 
54) 
(3 The Bread of Life (§ Q. 
4) The Eight ¢ ). 
(5) The Life (§ 87). 
(6) Fhe Raising ef the Dead @ 5' 
@ The Raising of Lazarus & J 
(8) The Preparation fer the Saeri 
(9) The ‘Deuteronomy’ (& 63). 
igo) Fhe Passion (662A): 


8): 
fie & 60). 


B. — EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. STATEMENTS (§§ 64-82) 
(i.) The Third Gospel (§ @. 
Gi.) Papias (8§ 65-74). 
@) His ‘Exposition’ (§ 65a). 
% His account of Mk. and Mt. (§ 65b). 
(¢) The system of Eusebius (§ @. 
(@) The silence of Papias on Lk. and Jn. (§ ©. 
(e) The date of his Exposition (§§ 68-73). . @ Was 
Papiasahearer of Jn. ?(2) and Q! Aristion and 
Jn. the Elder,’ (4) Papias’ ‘ Elders,’ (5) His list 
of the Apostles, (6) His relation to Polycarp. 
(4) Summary of the evidence (§ 74). 
ii.) Justin Martyr is TT). 
(a) His titles of the Gospels (§ 75). 
(6) Indications of Lk. as a recent Gospel (§ 76). 
{c) The origin of Justin’s view of the Memoirs & 77). 
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(v.) Irenzeus (§ 2. 
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(vii.) Summary of the Evidence as to Mk. and Mt. (§ &). 
(viii.) Summary of the Evidence as to Lk. and Jn. (§ 82). 


11. QUOTATIONS (§§ 83-107). 
Gi.) Paul 83). 
(ii.) cee (8 84). 
(ii.) Passages apparently quoted from the Gospels (§ 88). 
iv.) The Oxyrhynchus fragment (§ 86). 





(.) Clement of Rome €§ 9). 
Gi.) The Teaching of the Twelye Apostles (§ 88). 
vil.) The Epistle of Barnabas (§§ 8gh50). 
@) Alleged Synoptic Quotations (§ 89). 
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(4) Abstentions from quotation (§ 102), 
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6) Summary of the evidence about Justin (§ 104). 
(xix.) Tatian.(§ ra5). 
(a) Traces of Jn. as a recent ‘interpretation’ 


(§ 106). 
(8) The Diatessaron (§ 107). 


B.—HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 
A.— SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


I. TENDENCY IN THE SYNOPTISTS (§§ 108-114): 
In general (§ 108). 
In Lk. ($§ r09-111). 
In Mt. & os 4 
In Mk. (§ 113). 
Conclusion (§ 114). 


Il. THE SyNopric PROBLEM. 
Tradition theory (§ 115). 
Dependence theory (§ 19. 
Original gospel €§ 117). 
Original Me. eae, 

Logia (5 120). 

Two-source theory (§ 121). 
Extent of logia (§ 122). 

Special Lk. source (§ 123). 
Smaller sources (8 1%. 
Theories of combination (§ 125). 
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Use of Mt. by Lk. (§ 127). 
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JI], TRUSTWORTHINESS OF SYNOPTISTS, 


Fundamental principles (§ 131). 
Chronological statements($ 132), 


Order of narratives (§ 133). 
Occasion of ‘ Words! of jens (8 134). 
Places and persons (§ 135). 
Later conditions ($ 136). 
Miracle stories (§ 73) 
Resurrection of Jesus (§ 138). 
ae trustworthiness— 
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Influence of OT (§ 143). 
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Titles of gospels (§ 146). 
Statements of Fathers (§ 147). 
Author of 2nd gospel (§ 18). 
Author of rst gospel and the logia($ 149) 
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Special abbreviations used in this article. 


Clem. Alex, (reff. to pp. in Potter’s ed. 
and margin of Klotey. 

Clem. Auc.Hom.=the epistle entitled 
“An ancient homily,’ in Lightfoot’s ed. 

Clement. = Clementine Homilies, ed. 
Schwegler. 

Diatess.= "The Arabic Harmony com. 
monly called Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

Ephrem=cowem. ed. Moesinger. 

Eus. =Eus, HE ed. Schwegler. 

Gratz =Grate’s G/, ET. 
Hippol.=Hippolytus’s Refutation of 
eresies, ed. Duncker. 
Hox Hebr. = Lightfoot, ed. Gandell, 

1859. 
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B.—FOURTH GOSPEL. 
See JOHN (APOSTLE). 


Bibliography (§ 157). 


Ign. = Epistles € Ignatius, ed. Light- 
foot. 

Iren.=Irenzus, Refutation of Heresies 
(text of Grabe books and sections of 
ET in ‘ante-N’icene Library’). 

Lightf. BZ= Bp. Lightfoot, Bib. Essays. 

Lightf. S2=Bp. Lightfoot, Essays on 
Supernatural Religion. 

Lucian (ed. Gesner, Amsterdam, 1743, 
ref. to vol. and page). 

Mk.-App. = Appendix to Mk.—z.e., Mk. 
169-20. 


Mk,-Lk, =the Common, Tradition of 
Mk. and Lk. where it differs from 


Mt. 





Mk.-Mt.=Common Tradition of MK. 
and Mt. where it differs from Lk. 

Mt,-Lk.=Common Tradition of Mb. 
and Lk. (whether in Synoptic or 
Double Tradition). 

Orig. Cets. = Orig. contra Celsune, 

Orig. Com, =(€d. Huet, Kouen, 1668). 

Philo (Mangey’s vol. and page). 

Pseudo-Peter= Gospel of Peter. 

Schottg.=Schéttgen’s Hor, Heb, 2 vols. 

Ss,=The. Codex (see TEXT), called 
Syrus Sinaiticus. 

Tryph. =Justin’s (ed. Otto). 

Westc. = Bp. Westcott’s Cost. on John. 

Wetst. = Wetstein’s Com, on NT, 2vols, 
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[The aim of the following article is to set forth with 
sufficient fulness the facts that have to be taken into 
account in formulating a theory of the genesis of the 
gospels, to record and criticise some of the more im- 
portant theories that have been proposed, and to indi- 
cate if possible the present position of the question and 
the apparent trend of thought. 

Its two parts, as will appear from the prefixed tabular 
exhibit of their contents, are partly independent, partly 
complementary. Roughly it may be said that the first 


. to origin. 
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(§§ 1-107} is relatively full in its account of the contents 
of the gospels as a basis for considering their mutual 
relations, and in its survey of the external evidence as 
The second (§§ 108-158) aims mainly at 
giving 2n ordered account of the various questions bear- 
ing on (especially) the internal evidence that have been 
raised by scholars in the long course of the development 
of gospel criticism, and at attempting to find at least a 
provisional answer. ] 


A. INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO ORIGIN. 


I. THE EARLIEST TRADITION. 


Roughly it may be said that, of the Synoptists, Mk. 
exhibits the Acts and shorter Words of the Lord; Mt. 
Earliest @ combination of the Acts with Discourses 
7 dition of the Lord, the latter often grouped 
radition. together, as in the Sermon on the Mount; 
Lk. a second combination of Acts with Discourses, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange the Words and 
Discourses chronologically, assigning to each the circum- 
stances that occasioned it. A comparison shows that Mt. 
and Lk, , where Mk. is silent, often agreewith one another. 
This doubly-attested account—for the most part con- 
fined to Discourses, where the agreement is sometimes 
verbatim— may be conveniently called 'zze} Double 
Tradition.” Where Mk. steps in, the agreement between 
Mt. and Lk. is less close; and a study of what may be 
called ‘the Triple Tradition,’ z.¢, the matter common 
to Mk., Mt., and Lk., shows that here AZ. and L2., as 
a rule, contain nothing € importance in common. which 
is not found alse in our Mk. (or rather in an ancient 
edition & our Mk,, containing afew verbal ,corrections 
for clearness [see below, § 3]). This leads to the 
conclusion that, in the Triple Tradition, Mt. and Lk. 
borrowed (independent& of each other) either from our 
AMk., or (more probably) from some document? embedded 
in our Mk. 


Any other hypothesis requires only to he stated in order to 
appear untenable. For example : (1) that Mt. and Lk. should 
agree by accident, would be contrary to all literary experience 5 
® if Mt, and Lk. borrowed from acommon document contain- 
ing Mk., or (3) differing in important respects from Mk., or (4) if 
Lk. borrowed from Mt., or Mt. from Lk., zke two G.e., Mz, and 
Lk.) would contain important similarities not found in Mk. ; 
(5) if Mk. borrowed from Mt. and from Lk., he must have 
adapted his narrative so as to insert almost every phrase and 
word common to Mt, and Lk, in the passage before him—a 
hard task, even for a literary forger of these days, and an im- 
possibility for such a writer as Mk. 

The Fourth Gospel (henceforth called Jn.) does not contain 
the Synoptic‘ ‘repent,’ ‘repentance, ‘forgiveness,’ ‘ faith,’ 

baptism, ‘ ‘preach,’ ‘rebuke,’ ‘sinners, 

2. John. ‘ables ‘disease’ ‘possessed with a devil, 

“cast out devils,’ ‘unclean ‘leper’ ‘leaven,’ 
’enemy,’ ‘hypocrisy,’ ‘divorce,’ ‘adultery,’ ‘whe,’ ‘rich,’ 
‘riches,’ ‘mighty work,’ ‘parable.’ Instead of ‘ faith Grégris) ' 
Jn. uses ‘have faith in (reeredw).’ ‘Faith,’ in Jn, is “abiding 
in Christ.” The Synoptists that prayer will he granted, if we 
‘have faith’ Jn. says (157), § EF ye abide in me, and my words 
abide i you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.’ Except in narrating the Crucifixion, Jn. never mentions 
cross’ or ‘crucify,’ but he represents Jesus as predicting his 
being ‘uplifted’ or ‘glorified.’ In Jn. the Synoptic ‘child’ 
rarely occurs; but the necessity of ‘receiving the Kingdom of 
God as little children’ is expressed by him in the necessity 
verbally different, hut spiritually the same) of being ‘born from 
above. 


Since the author of the Fourth Gospel must have 





1 For the meaning of the emphasised ‘the ’ see helow, § rs. 

2 The hypothesis of an Oral Tradition, a’s the sole origin of 
the similarities in the Synoptists, is contrary both to external 
and to internal evidence. 

3 ‘The kingdom of Ged,’ or, ‘of heaven,’ occurs in Jn. twice, 
in the Synoptists more than eighty times. 
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known. (Eus.iii. 247} the substance of the Three,? it is 
antecedently probable that, where the Synoptists differ, 
if Jn, favours one, he does so deliberately. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of its intrinsic value, Jn. is im- 
portant as being, in effect, the earliest commentary on 
the Synoptists. 
11. THE TRIPLE TRADITION, 

Here we have to consider : (i.) The edition of Mk. 

from which Mt. and Lk. borrowed; 


3. Triple <s : : 
Fir] .) Mk. in relation to_Mt. and Lk.; 
Tradition: i.) ; B 
we pts ae Jn. in relation to Mk., Mt., and 


Lk. 

(i.} The Edition of Atk, from which Mt. and L&. 
borrowed differs from Mk. itself merely in a few points 
indicating a tendency to correct Mk.'s style. 

The most frequent changes are (a )to substitute elev for A€éyer,2 
and to insert pronouns, etc. for the sake of clearness. But there 
is often apparent (6) a tendency to substitute more definite, or 
classical, or appropriate words. For example, éexeto@at and 
anédAve but are substituted for the single dréAAveGat (Mk. 222, 
applied to wine and wine-skins), «Acvy (or some other word) 
for the barbaric (Mk. 2491112) xpéBarros, meperdree for (MU. 
29) Umaye (to: the paralytic), émiBddAe. for the unheard of 
(Mk. 221) émepdrre.8 Ambiguity is removed—eg., by the 
following; bracketed additions : Mk. 411 ‘[#o 2ew}] the mystery 
of God; (318) ‘Andrew [his brother];’ (44) év rq@ o7elpew 
[adrdv]. In Mk. 415, for ‘them Mt. and Lk. substitute ‘their 
heart.’ (c) Sometimes there is’condensation (¢.g- [Mk. 4 10] of 
wept abroy ody rots Sa8exa [Mt.-Lk.of ma@yrat avrod]); or an 
unusual word (¢.g. [432] évaBaiver [of a plant] is changed to a 
more usual one [yiéyoe]) jor a less reverential phrase (8 27) rod 
iwariov to a more reverential one (rod xpaomédov rod tuariov). 
In Mk. 1025, rpupadids is altered into rpyyaros or zpumy- 
waros, possihly because rpyzadcé means in @ (four or five times) 








1 This follows from the generally admitted fact that versions 
of the Three Synoptic Gospels were welt known in the Church 
long before the publication of the Fourth (see helow, ‘External 
Evidence’). An interesting testimony to the authority of our 
Four Canonical Gospels, and also to the later date of the Fourth, 
comes from ‘the Jew’ of Celsus, who says that (Orig. Cefs, 227) 
certain believers, ‘as though roused from intoxication to self- 
control (or to self-judgment, ws é« uéOns qKovras Sir 7d ébeardvat 
éayrois), alter the character of (uerayapdrretv) the Gospel from 
its first written form (é« ris mparns ypadys) in threefold, four- 

fold, and manzfold fashion Croexi Kat TeTpaxyH Kai mohAaxy), and 
remould it (uerawAdrrew) that they might have wherewith to 
gainsay refutations (iv’ éyouev mpos Tobs EA€yxous dpvetaBat).’ 

Celsus apparently heheves that there was first an original 
Gospel, of such a kind as to render it possihle for enemies to 
make a charge of ‘intoxication’ (perhaps being in Hebrew and 
characterised by eastern metaphor and hyperbole), then, that 
there were three versions of this Gospel, then four, thus making 
an interval between the first three and the fourth, which he, does 
not make between any of the first three. The word ‘manifold 
appears to refer to still later apocryphal Gospels. 

Perhaps elwey seemed more appropriate for history. At 
all events Lk. never applies Aéyet (without dsroxpiGets, etc.), to 
Jesus. The only apparent instance is Lk. 2436, ‘And saith 
unto them, Peace he unto yon. This is expunged by Tischen- 
dorf, and placed in double brackets by WH. Alford condemns 
Tischendorf on the ground that ‘the authority is weak.’ But 
?he internal evidence is strong. 

3 The deviations of Mt. and Lk. from Mk. are printed in 
distinct characters in Mr. Rushbrooke’s Sy#opticon, which is 
indispensable for the critical study of this question. It follows 
the order of Mk. 
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‘the cleft of a rock.’ Once at least our Mk. (950 : dvahov 

évyTot) seems tohave the newer traditio;, Mt. and Lk. (uwpavO7) 
the older :4u¢ there the parallel Mt. is out af M.'s order, and 
istaken from the Sermon on the Mount, indicating that both Mt. 
and Lk. derive the saying, not from Mk. but from a different 
source, froin which come the portion: common to Mt. and Lk. 
above called ‘ The Double Tradition. 


An examination of the deviations from Mk. common 
to Mt. and Lk. in the Triple Tradition confirms the 
view that Mt. did not borrow from Lk., nor Lk. from 
Mt. Had either borrowed from the other, they would 
have agreed, at least occasionally, against Mk. in more 
important details.1 

(ii.) AR. in relation to Adt, and L&,—It is a remark- 
able fact that— whereas the later Evangelists, and other 

+... writers such as Barnabas and Justin, 

4. Primitive appeal largely to detailed fulfilments of 

charagter prophecy — Mk. quotes no prophecies in 

bs * his own person,? and gi iracul 

s person,“ and gives no miraculous 

incidents peculiar to himself except (Mk. 825) an ancient 

and semi-poetical tradition of the healing of the blind. 

He makes no mention of Christ’s birth or childhood, 
and gives no account of the resurrection.* 

Occasionally, Mk. repeats the same thing in the formofquestion 
and answer. This may sometimes he a mere peculiarity of style, 
eg, 219 333, = but in many cases (132 42 322 [compared with 
330] 29 415 515 1244 etc.), he seems to have had before him two 
versions of one saying, and, in his ‘anxiety to omit nothing,’ 4 to 
have inserted hoth. For amplifications in connection with un- 
clean spirits, see 126 f 44 37-12 914-273 for others, relating 
to the crowding of people round Jesus, the publicity of his 
work, and his desire for solitude, see 12835-3745 21-415 
310-12 6 3r etc. (some paralleled in Lk., but not so fully or 
graphically), Mk. abounds with details as to the manner, 
look, and ‘gestures of Jesus (see 35 7 31-37 822-26). In some of 
these, Aramaic words are given as his very utterances, ¢.g., 541 
734 1436. Sometimes Mk. gives names mentioned by no other 
writer (cp 317 810 1046). 

In some circumstances, Mk.'s elaboration of unim- 
portant detail (and especially the introduction of names), 
instances of which abonnd in the Apocryphal Gospels, 
would indicate a late writer. But Mk. often emphasises 
and elaborates points omitted, or subordinated, by the 
other Evangelists, and likely to be omitted in later times, 
as not being interesting or edifying. 

For example, Lk. and Jn. subordinate facts relating to the 
pewomal appearance, influence, and execution of John the 

aptist. Now Acts19 3 indicates that several years after Christ’s 
death ‘the baptism of John’ was actually overshadowing the 
baptism of Christ among certain Christians. This being the 
case, it was natural for the later Evange s to subordinate 
references to the Baptist. Lk., it is true, describes Jn.’s birth 
in detail: but the effect is to show that the son of Zachariah was 
destined from the womb to be nothing hut a forerunner of the 
Messiah. Jn. effects the same object, in a different way, by 
recording the Baptist’s confessions of Christ’s preexistence and 
sacrificial mission. It is characteristic of Mk.’s early date, as 
well as of his simplicity and freedom from controversial motive 
that, whether aware or not of this danger of rivalry, he set down: 
just as he may have heard them, traditions about the Baptist, 
that must have interested the Galilean Church far more than the 
Churches of the Gentiles. 


Another sign of early composition is the rudeness of 


Mk.'s Greek. 

Mk. uses many words expressly forbidden by 
6. Rude = Phrynichus, eg., (5 23) éoxéras dyer; (24 

Greek style. 12 S-) xpéBarros; (1115) KoAdAvBiorac; (5 41 
xopdatov ; (1465) pamrroua; (1025) Aadis. Just 
as the Afostolicad Constitutions improves the had Greek of the 
Didaché (Taylor’s Didaché, 43), so Lk. always (and sometimes 
Mt.) corrects these inelegancies. Such words (which stand on 














quite a different footing from /ew7s Greek, such as we find in 


1 Almost the only addition of importance in this ‘corrected 
edition of Mk.’ is (Mt. 2668=Lk, 2264) ‘Whois it that smote 
thee?’ added to explain the obscure Mk. 1465 ‘Prophesy.’ 

2 The parenthesis in Mk. 12 is the only exception. This was 
probably an insertion in the original Gospel (see 5 8). 

3 For proof that Mk.’s Gospel terminates at 168, see WH 
on Mk. 169-20, which is there pronounced to he ‘a narrative 
of Christ’s appearances after the Resurrection,’ found by ‘a 
scribe or editor,’ ‘in some secondary record then surviving from 
a preceding generation:’ ‘its authorship and its precise date 
must remain unknown ;it is, however, apparently older than the 
time when the Canonical Gospels were generally received ; for, 
though it has points of contact with them all, it contains no 
attempt to harmonise their various representations of the course 
of events.’ 

4 So Papias, quoted by Eus. (339) : ‘For he (Mk.) took great 
care about one matter, viz., io omit nothing € what he heard.’ 
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Lk.’s Introduction) might naturally find their place in the 
dialect of the slaves and freedmen who formed the first congrega- 
tions of the Church in Rome ; but in the more prosperous days 
of the Church they would be corrected. 

Again, a very early Evangelist, not having much 
experience of other written Gospels, and not knowing 
exactly what would most edify the 
Church, might naturally lay stress on 
vivid expressions and striking words, or reproduce 
anacolutha, which, though not objectionable in discourse, 
are unsuitable for written composition. 

Many such words are inserted by Mk. and avoided by Mt. or 
Lk. or by both—eg. (110) oxegoudvous, (221) dyvados, (13s) 
KopordAeis- For irregular constructions see 1240, ot xaréoOovres 
(altered by Lk.); 523 tva émOfjs. Note also the curious change 
of construction from ¢va. to the infinitivein 315, as compared with 
314 and the use of 87, to ask a question (2x6 9114 28). The 
Latinisms of Mk. are well known; see 62774 1515 39. Those 
in 1214 1516, and dpayeAdoby in 1515, Mk. shares with Mt, 
Less noticed but more noteworthy, are the uses of rare, poetic, 
or prophetic’ words (732 woytAdAoy, 823 dupara, 25 TRAaVYas), 
which may indicate a Christian psalm or hymn as the basis of 
Mk.’s tradition.t 

Mk. also contains ‘ stumbling-blocks’ in the way of 
weak believers, omitted in later Gospels, 
and not likely to have been tolerated, 
except in a Gospel of extreme antiquity. 

For example (654), ‘Hewas not aéile to do there any mighty 
work’ , (132 34) all the sick are brought to Jesus, hut he heals 
only zzany whereas Mt. (816) says that he healed all, and Lk. 
Cather he healed each one (évi éxdéot) 3 (820-21) his mother 
and brethren attempt to lay hands on him, on the ground that 
he was insane. (1035) an ambitious petition is imputed to 
James and Johh, instead of (as Mt.) to their mother; (1544) 
Pilate ‘marvels’ at the speedy death of Jesus which might 
have been used to support the view (still maintained by a few 
modern critics) that Jesus had not really died; Mk. omits (67) 
the statement that Jesus gave power (as Mt.10z Lk. 91) to his 
apostles to heal diseases ;2 (824) he enumerates the different 
stages by which Jesus effected a cure, and describes the cure 
as, at first, only partial ; (1120) the fig-tree, instead of being 
withered up ‘immediately’ (as Mt. 2119 mwapaxpyua), is not 
observed to he withered till after the interval of a day. 

(iii.) Jz. in Relation to the Triple? Tradition.—{a) 
Instances from the first part of Mk.—The following 
comparisons will elucidate Jn.’s relation 


6. Vividness. 


7. Candour. 


Senne to the Triple Tradition. (It will be found 
Tradition that Jn. generally supports a combination 


in Mk. 2-8 of Mk. and Mt., and often Mk. alone, 

. 74° against Lk. ; the exceptions being in those 
passages which describe the relation of John the Baptist 
to Christ. There Jn. goes beyond Lk.) 

Mk. 12/, ‘As it is written in Isaiah, etc.’ If these prophecies, 
wrongly assigned to Isaiah, are not an early interpolation, they 
are the only ones quoted by the Evangelist 7x person. Mt. and 
Lk. assign one of these prophecies to Jesus; Jn. assigns both to 
the Baptist, so as to emphasise the willing subordination of the 
latter (‘ I am [but] the voice’). 

Mk. (16,7) mentions no suspicion among the Jews that the 
Baptist might be the Messiah. Lk. mentions (815) a silent 
“‘questioning‘ (that does not elicit a direct denial). Jn. adds a 
public question (1x9), ‘Who art thou?’ followed by a public 
denial, ‘1am not the Christ.’ 

Mk.17: ‘after me.’ Rejected by Lk. (possibly as being 
liable to an interpretation derogatory to Jesus), but. thrice 
repeated by Jn. (115 27 30) in such a context as to festi7y to 
Christ’ sprecedence and pre-existence. 

Mk. 16: ‘shall baptize you with fhe Holy Spirit, omitting 
‘and with fire,’ which is added by, Mt. and Lk. Jn. goes with 
Mk. (Jn. 133) 1 ‘ He it is that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit.’ 

MK 19 mentions ‘Jordan’ in connection with the baptism of 
Jesus: Lk. does not (though he does afterwards in his preface 
to the Temptation). Jn. (128) does, with details of the place. 
(Note that Lk. never mentions the Synoptic ‘beyond jordaz ; 








1 It is beside the mark to reply that these words are used, 
occasionally, by classical prose writers. The point is, that duja 
occurs in NT only herve and i a Jk,-éke account of blind- 
healing in Mt. 2034, whereas dh0aAuds occurs in NT about 
ninety times! _ In the canonical books of OT, due occurs only 
in Proverbs. TyAavyjs occurs only here in NT, and only twice 
(apart from a leper’s ‘d77ghz scab’) in OT, and there in poetical 
passages. MoytAdaAos (practically non-occurrent in Greek litera- 
ture, see Thayer) is found nowhere in the Bible, except in © of 
Is. 356, and in Mk,’s account of the man who had (Mk. 732) 
‘an impediment in his speech.” 

2 It1s omitted also in 315 (where D and Ss. add it). 

® The parallel passages of Mt. and Lk. to Mk. will be found 
by reference to Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. It may be as- 
sumed that, in this section, Mt. agrees with Mk., except 
where otherwise indicated. 
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Jn. has it thrice.) Lk. (822), in describing the descent of the 
Spirit, adds ‘in a bodily shape.‘ Jn. implies that the descent 
of the Spirit was (133) a sign to the Baptist alone, and States 
that it Jermanently abode on Jesus. Thus he excludes ‘bodily 
shape,’—at all events in the ordinary sense. Lk. alone (136) 
had stated that the Baptist was connected with Jesus through 
family ties; Jn. represents the Baptist as saying (133), ‘And I 
knew hiuz not.’ 

Mk. 114 A (possibly also Mt.} leaves room for an interval after 
the Temptation, in which the reader may place Christ’s early 
teaching in Jerusalem before ‘John was betrayed. Lk. 414, 
omitting the mention of John, appears to leave mo interval. Jn. 
repeatedly says, or imphes, that the early teaching took place 
(324 4 13) before the Baptist was imprisoned. 

Mk.217: ‘I have not come to, call the righteous, but the 
sinful.’ Lk. adds ‘to repentance. Jn. mever uses the word 
* repentance.’ 1 

Mk, 32x puts into the mouths of Christ’s household or friends 
the words (821), ‘He is beside hineself (e&éa7y)’ ; Mt. and Lk. 
seem to transfer this to the multitudes.’ Theyrender it ‘were 
astonished (égfarayro),’ or *warvelled (eavpacay).’ In. goes 
with Mk. in mentioning a charge of ‘madness’ (vaiverar), and 
connecting it with the charge of possession (1020: ‘He hath a 
devil and is mad’). Mk.822-30 repeats the charge of the 
Pharisees, (a)in thd form (322) * He hath Beelzebul,’ and (3 30) 
‘He kath an unclean spirit,” while adding (4) a milder form 
(2): ‘In the prince of the devils he casteth out the (devils: 
Mt. and Lk. reject (a) and adopt (4), defining ‘prince’ by 
‘Beelzebnl.’ Jn. aoes with Mk, (Jn. 10203, “Hehath a devil.’ 

Mk. 426-29: the parable of the seed that springeth up, the 
sower knoweth not how,’ is omitted by Mt. and Lk. Jn. gives 
the essence of this in his description of the birth from the Spirit, 
as to which, we (38) ‘oz not whence it cometh and whither 
# gocth, apparently modelled on Eccles.d15 2 ‘As thou 
knowest not what is the way of the wind (ris } O8d5 Tod 
nyalanras), nor how the bones grow in the won & her that is 
with child, even so thou knowest not the work of God whe doeth 
all. Inthe morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand Zfor thou knowest not which shall prosper, this 
or that.’ 3 

Mk. 61-6 =‘A prophet inhis own country.’ Lk. alone connects 
this proverb with a visit to Nazareth, in which the Nazarenes 
try to ‘cast Jesus down a precipice’; Jn. (444) connects it with 
a visit in which the Galileans ‘ zeceived’ Jesus. Cp NAZARETH. 

Mk. 827-29. Here Lk., alone of the evangelists, represents 
Jesus as (918) ‘praying (rpocevxduevov),’ and he does the same 
in four other passages where Mk. and Mt. omit it. Jn. never 
uses the word mpooevxer@ar throughout his Gospel. 

(8) Predictions of the Resurrection,—As to these Mk. 
and Lk. give us a choice between two difficulties. 

(a)Mk. 910 (comp. also 932) says, that ‘ the disciples ques- 
tioned among themselves what was the meaning of rising from 

Meh the dead.’ Yet what could heclearer? In 
9.In predicting Lk., Christ's predictions of death and 
Resurrection. resurrection Jegix withfulness of detail, 
which diminishes as the Gospel proceeds; 
and the last prediction of death contains a statement that (9 45) 
‘it was as it were veiled from them. (6) Also, whereas Mk. 
1428 (and Mt.) contains the prediction, ‘After I have been 
raised up, I will go before you to Gadilee,’ Lk. omits this; and 
subsequently, where Mk. (167) and Mt. repeat or refer to this 
promise, LK. alters the words ‘ to Galilee’ into ‘while he was 
yet in Galilee.’ 

Jn.’s relation to (a) and (6) is as follows in (a’) 
and (3'). 

(a’) Jn. makes it obvious why the disciples conld not 
understand Christ’s predictions. 

Take the following:—(2 19) ‘Destroy this temple and in three 
days I will raise it up (éyep®)’ ;(314) ‘The Son ’of man must 
be difted up (iiwOyvor)’; (1223) ‘The hour is come that the 
Son of man should be gloved’ » (1331) § Now hath the Son of 
man deen glorified (é0&é06y)3 and God hath been glorified in 
him, and Gqd w22? etori7y him in himself and wif straightway 
glorifyhim. Who was to conjecture that, when Jesus spoke of 
being 4/ted up from the earth,’ he said this (1233), ‘ signifying 
(onpatvwv)4 by what death he was (jeder) to die’? or that 





1 ‘Call,’ used by Lk. 41 times, Mt. 26, Mk. only 4, is used 
by Jn. only twice. ‘Righteous (8xatos)’—frequent in Mt. and 
Lk. (but only twice in Mk.), to describe ‘one who observes the 
law’ —is used but thrice in Jn., and then in the higher Platonic 
sense (17 25 ‘ Orighteous Father,’ and see 530 724). ‘Apaptadds, 
17 times in Lk., only zz times in hft. and Mk. together, occurs 
only 4 times in Jn., and wever except in the conversation of 
‘the Jews.’ Jn. differs in expression from Mk. and Me. 5 but 
he differsfar sore frome Lk, 

2 Similarly, in the Legia of Behnesa (see § 86), ‘Raise the stone 
cleave the tree,’ Jesus—while mainly referring to the Baptist’; 
doctrine about raising up stones as children to Abraham. and 
about cutting down the barren tree of Jewish formalism—may 
possibly have had in his mind Eccles. 109. 

% The aorist cannot be exactly expressed in English : ‘hath 
been’ is nearer to the meaning than was.’ 

4 ‘Signifying ’—7.¢., representingunderafigure or‘sign (which 
no one understood at the time). In 2118 the cross is ‘signified’ 
more clearly by the ‘stretching out’ of the ‘hands’; but no 
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‘ glorify’ meant ‘glorifying’ the Father, and hence the Son, by 
the supreme sacrifice on the Cross? No one can deny that these 
were what Jesus calls ‘dark sayings (Aavodzzai),’ ‘True, the 
disciples contradicted him :(16 29)‘ Behold at this moment (viv) 
speakest thou clearly and utterest no dark saying.’ But they 
were wrong. i : 

Jn. seems to say, therefore, not that Christ’s teaching, 
thoughclear, was ‘concealed’ (Lk.945) from the disciples 
supernaturally, but rather that it was ecessarily altogether 
beyond ¢hene till the Spirit was given. Imbued with the 
popular belief that resurrection must imply resurrection 
in a fleshly form, visible to friends and enemies alike, 
how could they at present apprehend a spiritual resurrec- 
tion, wherein the risen Christ must be shaped forth by 
the Spirit, and brought forth after sorrow like that of 
(1621) ‘the woman when she is in travail?’ 

Mk. and Mt. seem to have read into the utterances 
é Jesus details borrowed from subsequent facts or con- 
troversies. Towards these, Lk. and Jn. take different 
attitudes 

Lk, starting at first in accord with the Synoptic Tradition, 
gradually drops more and more of the definite predictions ; and 
at last, when confronted with the words, ‘ After I am raised, I 
will go before you into Galilee,’ omits the promise altogether. 
Jn., on the contrary, recognises that the predictions of Christ 
were of a general nature, though expressed in Scriptural types. 

Jn. and Lk. differ also in their attitudes towards Scripture as 
“proving” the Resurrection. Lk. represents the two travellers 
as blind to the risen Saviour, till he (2427) ‘interpretedto thene 
tn aif the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ Jn. 
expressly says that the belief of the beloved disciple precede4 
the knowledge of the Scriptures: (208) ‘And he saw and 
believed 5 for not even yet did they know the Scripture, how 
that he must needs rise from the dead.” 

In the light of Jn., returning to Mk.’s statement that the 
disciples discussed together ‘what the rising front the dead 
might mean,’ we have only to suhstitute ‘this’ for ‘the,’ and it 
becomes intelligible. Every one knew what ‘rising from the 
dead’ meant. But they did not know the meaning of this kind 
of ‘rising from the dead’—ze., what Christ said about his 
resurrection. 


(6?) The promise (Mk.1428 and Mt.), ‘I will go 
before you to Gaffe,’ occurs in close connection with 
Peter’s profession that he will not desert Jesus. Jn. has, 
in the same connection (142), ‘I go to prepare @ place 


for you.’ 

This leads us to look elsewhere_ for a confusion between 
‘Galilee’ and ‘place.’ Comparing Mk, 128 with Lk. 437, we 
find that Lk. has, instead of ‘The whole weptxwpos of Galilee,’ 
the words ‘every place of the mepéxwpos’ (so also in Lk. 717, 
aday Th wepcxwpw stands where we should expect réoq rf Taa.: 
so Chajes /Markus-studies, 13], who also independently offers 
thesame theory [double meaning of 27? al to account for Lk. 437). 


In Mk. 37, Lk. omits ‘Galilee.’ The question, then, arises, 
whether, the original, may have been some word signifying 
‘region, or ‘place which (1) Mk,-Mt, interpreted to 
mean ‘Galilee,’ (2) Jn. ‘the place (of my Father)’ or ‘the 
(holy) séece,’ while (3) Lk. found the tradition so obscure 


that he omitted it altogether. Now the word nba, a longer 
form of boba (‘Galilee’), is used to mean (Josh. 2210“) ‘region.’ 
Again, Mt. 2816, ‘to Galilee, to the #zounxtain where he appointed 
for them,’ suggests two traditions, (t) ‘Galilee,’ (2) ‘appointed 
mountain,’! Lastly, hesidrs_ many passages (Actsl25; Ign. 
Magn. 5; Barn. 191 ; Clem, Rom. § 5, rov dperdAdpevoy TéTOV, 
and also ray &ytoyv rér0v} where Jn.’s word ré7ro¢ is used, with 
an attribute, to mean ‘place (in the next world),’ Clem,Alex, 
(p. 978, wap& TH 7é7@ KaTetxovTo), uses the word absolutely of 
"Baradise. All this leads“to the inference [which is highly 
probable as regards ‘ Galilee,” and which further knowledge 
might render equally probable as regards ‘place’ ]that an expres- 
sion, misunderstood by Mk. and Mt. as meaning ‘Galilee,’ and 
omitted by Lk. because he could not understand it at all, was 
understood by Jn. to mean [my Father’s‘ place,’ 4.e.] ‘Paradise.’ 
In any case, we have here a tradition of Mk. and Mt., rejected 
by Lk., but spiritualised by Jn. in such a way as to throw light 
on the different views taken by Lk. and Jn. of Christ’s sayings 
about his resurrection. 








one is said to have understood the ‘stretching out,’ and the 
context almost compels us to suppose that it was not understood. 

1 In 1 Sam. 2020, where MSS of & have a corrupt reproduc- 
tion of sattarah, Sym. has guvrerayz€voy (rérov) ‘appointed 
place.’ Also compare Mt. 2810, ‘Go tell my brethren to 
depart to Galilee,’ with Jn. 2017, ‘Go to my brethren and say 
unto them, J ascend unto my Father.’ Does not this indicate 
that what Mt, understood as meaning ‘Galilee’ or ‘appointed 
mountain,’ Jn. understood as meaning ‘heaven’? This points 
to some original capable of being expressed by ‘the place,’ 
‘the holy place,’ ‘the (place) of the Father,’ ‘the Mountain,' 
‘the Holy Mountain.’ 
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(y) Deviations of Lk. from Mk. (or Mk.-Mt. } caused 


10. In correcting by obscurity, appear to be corrected, 


ee or omissions supplied, by Jn., in 
Lk.’s deviations. the following instances :— 

Mk. (117, éxé@oev) and Mt. say that Jesus ‘saton the ass’. 
Lk. first confused éxd@tgev with éxd@ccav,1 and then substituted 
for the latter the unambiguous éef (Bacay ‘theyput him thereon.’ 
Jn. (12 14, ékdoev) goes with Mk. The Synoptists all mention 
‘garments,’ placed on the ass and strewn in the road. But Mk. 
and Mt. mention also the ‘strewing’ of branches (Mt. KAdSovs) 
—Mk., however, calling them orBdédas, a word that mostly 
means ‘litter,’ or ‘grass and straw used for bedding, or for 
the stuffing Of a mattress.’ This Lk. omits. John inserts 
‘palm~branches’ (without mentioning ‘garments’), but in a 
different comtext: (1213) ‘They took (in their hands) the 
branches € the palm trees (ra. Bala tv powwixwy), and went 
forth to meet him,’? 

Whether Jn. or Mk. was right, or whether both were right, 
is not now the question. The point is that where Lk. omits a 
tradition of Mk. possibly as being difficult, Jn. modifies it, or 
substitutes a kindred one. 

Mk,’s (143-9) account of the anointing of Jesus by a woman 
is either omitted by Lk. (7 36-50), or placed much earlier and 
greatly modified, the woman being called ‘a sinner,’ and the 
host being described as ‘Simon,’ a ‘Pharisee.” Mk. and Mt., 
however, call him ‘Simon the leper,’ and Jn. (121-7) suggests 
that the house belonged to Lazarus and his sisters. It is 
not impossible that the difference may be caused by some clerical 
error. Chajes, of. c¢#, 74,4, accounts for ‘Simon the leper’ by 
aconfusion between pyjy", ‘the pious’= ‘the Essene,’ and yyqyn, 
* the leper.’ May there have been some further confusion between 
yin and syd ‘Lazarus’? Jn. apparently guards the reader 
against supposing the woman to he a sinner, by telling us (111.7) 
that it was Mary, the sister of Lazarus.8 

(6) The Passover and the Lord’s Supper.— The 
Synoptists, and especially Lk., seem to represent the Cruci- 
fixion as occurring after. Jn. as occurrine before, the Paschal 

-meal.‘ There are traces of a confusion in 

11. Inthe Lk. between the Day of Preparation and 

Last Supper. the Day of Passover, It was one thing to 

(Mk. 1432 and Mt.) ‘prepareto eat the Pass- 
over,’ and another to (Lk. 228) ‘prepare the Passover that we 
may eat it,’ which Lk. substitutes for the former. Also Mk. 
1427, otas yevouerys (which Mt. adjusts to a different context, 
and Lk. omits) indicates that Mk.’s original tradition may have 
agreed with Jn.’s view: for no one would have been abroad at, 
or after, sunset when the Passovermealwas tobe eaten. Though 
Mk. and Mt. ’in parts unquestionably sanction Lk,’s view. they 
do not express it so decidedly as Lk., and they contain slight 
traces of an older tradition indicating that the Last Supper 
was on the Day of Preparation. 

1. Mk. 1418, ‘One of you shall betray me, he that eateth 
(éoPiwv) with we,’ was perhaps a shock to some believers, as 
indicating that Judas partook of the bread. Mt. omits the 
italicised words, retaining Mk,’s more general phrase, ‘ while 
they were eating.’ Lk. omits ‘eating,’ having simply, ‘the 
hand of him that is to betray me is with me on the table.’ Jn. 
(13 18) quotes Ps, 419, ‘He ¢kat eateth my bread ..« . ,’and 
specially mentions Judas as receiving the (18 26) ‘sop’ from 
Christ’s own hands. 

z, Mk. 1420 (and Mt.), ‘ He that dippeth his hand in the dish 
with me’ will be the traitor, is omitted by Lk. Jn. com- 
bines a modification of this with the foregoing; Jesus (18 26) 
‘dips the sop’ and gives it to Judas. 

3. Lk. differs from Mk. and Mt. in (1) mentioning the 
meal (apparently) as (228), ‘the Passover’; (2) mentioning 
a ‘cup’ which Jesus (26. 17) ‘received’ before the meal, and 
bade the disciples ‘distribute to one another’ ; (3) inserting the 
words (4, 19), ‘Do this asa memorial of me’ 54 (4) mentioning 
a second cup, that was (2d. 20), ‘after supper’ ;4 (5) speaking of 
the cup as (#8. 20) ‘the new covenant. In all these points 


L Or the 
in whi 
common error in @,and one that may 1) i 

#Lk. from Mk.-Mt. 

1 Some have explained ‘th _as meaning ‘the branches of the 

foc sewn cE Im (of tk eighton? 2” M oy = 
ably Jo, meant *#4e palm branches, csed in yece ons of 
welcome and religions triumph,’ as when Simon {1 Mace. 13 51) 











auso may have arisen from a Hebrew c iginal, 
the active voice was mistaken for the causative, 2 
several deviations 


entered ‘the tower in Jerusalem’ in triunph ‘with rai and 
palm- branches (i é& ws kK: Baiwy),' acl as was ¢: ular 
qcem at fe it f Tabernacles (Lev. 2840): yli the 
“bundles' of palm-branches doth: t i wer € cbr. 
on Mt 219) shaken & lly Wo:g uv aci oO: cert n 


parts of Ps.118. and so clo sly associated with (Ps. 118 25) 


Hosanna,” that the bundle itself was s lida 
“Hosanna But cp Hosanna. 
3 Mk, says that 7 : iid(l¢ adhere atm 'L her ome 


A very slight change Ce sing ct o«i M 3) would tte 
tl 5 to ah(cjerae abryj—Ac., ablerrat airf, or iq re adrH [he 
sins] are forgiven her,’ or ‘itt i: fe tren - th is what Lt 
7 (8 has in the form abéwvto 

4 As regards (1), Lk. 2215, 7 Aawe desired (érefuunra) ... ta 
eal his passover,' might hi € been originally used (however 
iit tedby Lk.jof desire not destined to be fulfilled’ (as in 
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Lk. amplifies and dignifies, while Jn. appears to subordinate, 
the circumstances of the Last Supper. What Jn. had to say 
about the feeding on the flesh and blood of the Saviour, he 

laced earlier, in the synagogue at Capernaum. There, Jesus 
insists, (663) ‘the words (pjara) that I have spoken to you are 
spirit and are life,’ and, ‘the flesh profiteth nothing.’ ow he 
reiterates this doctrine (1310), ‘ye are clean (ka@apoé), but not 
ad.’ This, when compared with (153), ‘ye are clean (xadapot) 
because € the word that (have spoken untoyou,’ indicates that 
participating in the bread and wine and washing of feet was 
useless, except so far as it went with spiritual participation in 
‘the Word’ himself. A climax of warning is attained by 
making Judas receive the devil when he receives the bread 
dipped in wine by the hand of Jesus. 

4. Jn. avoids the ambiguous Synoptic word “covenany’ 
‘ will,” or ‘testament (ScaSjxn),’ and makes it clear, throughout 
the final discourse, that he regards the Spirit as a g7/f (or 
fegacy) that implies nothing of the nature of a bargain or 
compact. 

5. Mk. 1427 (and Mt.; but Lk. om.) ‘All ye shall be caused to 
stumble; for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad,’ was likely to cause a ‘scandal’ 
—as though God could ‘smite’ his son. This may be seen 
from Barnabas, who gives the prophecy thus : (5114) ‘ When 
they [2.e. the Jews] shall saedte their own shepherd, then shall 
perish the sheep of the flock’ Jn., while retaining Christ’s 
prediction that the disciples should be (1632) ‘scattered ’ 
effectively destroys the ‘scandal’ by adding that, even wheh 
abandoned by them, he would not be abandoned by the Father 
(i2.), ‘And yet Iam not alone, because the Father is with me.’ 

(e) The Passion. — The facts seem to be as follows :— 

t Mk.1442 and Mt. place the words, ‘Arise, let us go’ at 
the arrival of Judas. Lk. omits all that intervenes between (a) 

Mk. 1438 Watchand pray. .« . temptation,’ 
12. Inthe and ©) Mk. 14 42 ‘Arise,let us go,’ having 
Passion, 


merely (2246) ‘Stand up and pra 

temptation.’, Now ‘to ‘stand (py)’ was 
‘nothing else than to pray’ (Afor. Hebr, 2142). But” ‘stand’ 
might also mean ‘watch,’ cp Neh. 73. Lk. may have considered 
(6) a duplicate of (a),taking the meaning to he ‘stand fast and 
pray.‘ Jn. places the words ‘Arise, let us go,’ at the moment 
when Jesus feels the approach, not of Judas, hut of (14 30/) ‘ te 
prince of the world" who has just taken possession of Judas. 

2. Lk. omits all)mention of the ‘binding’ of Jesus. Yet 
early Christian writers (¢.g. Melito) regarded it as a symbolical 
act, being performed in the case of the intended sacrifice of 
Isaac, the prototype of Christ (Gen. 229). Jn. inserts it (1812), 
as does Mk. 151 (and Mt.). 

3. Lk. speaks of (22 52) ‘generals (urparyyous) of the temple.’ 
Jn. says (1812), ‘The chtHarck, and the officers of the Jews.‘ 
Lk. has, loosely, (32) ‘ Annas and Caiaphas’ as ‘high priests’ 3 
Jn. says that @813) Caiaphas was high priest, and Annas his 
father-in-law. 

4. According to Mk. 1455-60, false witnesses asserted that 
Jesus had declared that he wou/d destroy the temple. 
Mt. alters ‘would’ into was @éZe, and implies that, though 
what had been previously testified was false, this may have been 
true.) Lk. omits the whole. In his time the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans was accepted by Christians as a 
divine retaliation. which might he regarded as inflicted by 
Jesus himself, so’thaf he might wish ta avoid saying that the 
testimony was ‘false. Jn. says in effect, ‘Some words about 
destroying “the temple” had been uttered by Jesus (219); but 
they referred to “the temple of his body.” And the Jews were 
the-“destroyers.””” 

gs. Mk. 156 (and Mt.) says that it was the custom to 
release a malefactor at the feast. Lk. omits this. Jn. not 
only inserts it, but adds that Pilate himself (18 39) reminded the 
Jews of it. 

6. Mk. 15 16-20 (and Mt.) mentions the (purple or scarlet) 
‘robe,’ and the ‘crown of thorns.’ Lk. omits these striking 
incidents—for what reason, it is difficult to say.2 Jn. inserts 
both of them. 

7. Mk 1465 alone of the Synoptists, mentions ‘blows with 
the flat ‘hand” (fartopara ; in @, only in Is. 506). Jn. also 
mentions them 19 3 (and cp 18 22). 

(¢) Conclusionand Exceptions. — Theinstances above 
enumerated might be largely supplemented. The 

3. Conclusi conclusion from them is that — setting 

13. Conclusion.  <iqe (1) descriptions of possession, 
and other subjects excluded from the Johannine pro- 
vince,* (2} allusions to John the Baptist, (3) a few 
passages where Jn., accepting Lk.’s development, 





Mt.13 17 Lk. 1722). Also (3) and (4) and (5) may be interpola- 
tions (but more probably early additions, made in a later edition 
of the work) dom rCor. 1123-25, or (more probably) from 
tradition. 

1D and Ss. destroy this possibility by reading ‘two /adse 
witnesses.’ 

2 Barnabas (7) connects them with the scapegoat. 
this connection may have seemed to Lk. objectionable. 

3 The miracle (Mk. 1113 Mt. 2119) of the Withered Fig Tree 
may come under this head. It has a close resemblance to Lk.’s 
(136) parable of the Fig Tree. Cp Fic. 
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carries it a stage further, Jz. scarcely ever agrees with 
L&., as against Mk., whilst he very frequently steps in to 
support, or explain by modifying, some obscure or harsh 
statement of A¢k., omitted by Lk. 

Two important exceptions demand mention :— 

(a) Mk.1525, ‘It was the third hour and they crucified 

. him,’ is omitted by Mt. and Lk., and con- 
14. Exceptions. tradicted indirectly by Jn. 1914, ‘It was 
about the s##¢#1! hour’ (when Pilate pro. 
nounced sentence). Mk. may have confused F (‘sixth’) with 
T (‘third’). [In 1 Mace, 637 the impossible ‘two and thirty’ 
may be due to a similar confusion.] Or the sentence may be out 
of place and should come later, describing the death of Jesus 
as occurring when ‘it was the third hour frou: the lime when 
they crucified him,’ How easily confusion might spring up, 
may be seen from the Acts of John (x2), ‘when he was hanged 
on the bush of the cross in the sixth Aoxx of the day (pas Extyg 
Tysepevs) darkness was over all the land.’ First, éerns, “sixth ’ 
might be mistaken for é« tis, ‘from the’ (or vice versa); then 
a numeral would have to be supplied. Or é« rijs might be 
repeated (or dropped) before &«erys. In Mk. 1533, D, which 
elsewhere gives éxrog in full, has an unusual symbol [. 

The conclusion is that Mk. seemed to Mt., Lk., and Jn. 
to be in error, and that Jn. corrected by insertion what Mt. 
and Lk. corrected by omission. 

(6) Mk. 1430, ‘ Before the cock crow twice thrice thou shalt 
deny me,’ is given by Mt. and Lk. with the omission of 
‘twice.’ This is remarkable because twice’ enhances the 
miraculousness of the predidtion. May not Mk. be based on 
a Semitic original, which gave the saying thus, ‘ Before the cock 
crow, twice and thrice’ (=repeatedly, see Job 3329 405)? Jn. 
(1338) accepts Lk.’s modification of Mt., but with a slight varia- 
tion— ‘the cock shall not crow, until such time as thou deny 
me thrice (dws 03 dpvioy je tpés).* 

Here Jn. accepts, but*improves on, the Synoptic correction of 
Mk., who, though perhaps literally correct, does not represent 
the spirit of what Jesus said. 





111. DOUBLE TRADITIONS. 


The Double eee include ie is common ‘§ 
i.) Mk. and Mt., (ii.) Mk. and Lk.,, (iii. 
ra aes Ve and Lk. ee of these is so Aue 
TAcivlons + fier than (i.} or (ii) that it may be con- 
Mk.-Mt. veniently called “ The Double Tradition.’ 
(i.) Mz, and Mt. 5/n. in relation to Mk. and Mt,— 
Much of this has been incidentally discussed above, 
under the head of the Triple Tradition : and what has 
been said there will explain why Lk. and Jn. omit Mk. 
162 and 624-29 (accounts of the Baptist), 913 (‘Elias 
is come already’), 1534-36 (‘He calleth for Elias’).§ 
Lk,'s omission of a long and continuous section of Mk. 
(645-821)—including (a) ,Christ’s walking on the Sea, 
(4), the doctrine about “things that defile,’ and (c), about 
“the children’s crumbs,’ (d) fhe feeding of the Four 
‘Thousand,(e),acomparison between this and the feeding 
of the Five Thousand, and (f°), the dialogue (see§ 39 n. ) 
following the doctrine of ‘leaven’ — may indicate 
that Lk. knew this section as existing in a separate 
tradition, which, for some reason, he did not wish 
to include in his Gospel. Most of it may be said 
to belong to ‘the Doctrine of Bread,’ as taught 
in Galilee. Jn. also devotes a section of his Gospel to 
.a' doctrine of Bread’ (but of quite a different kind from 
Mk.’s), concentrating attention on Christ as the Bread. 
Lk. also omits (Mk. 9 43-47) ‘ the cutting off of hand and 
foot,’ and (Mk. 102-9} the discussion of the enactments 
of Moses concerning divorce—the former, perhaps, as 
being liable to literal interpretation, the latter, as being 
out of date. The ambitious petition (Mk.1035-40) 
of the sons of Zebedee, Christ’s rebuke (Mk. 832 f.) of 
Peter as Satan, and the quotation (Mk. 1427), ‘I will 
smite the shepherd,’ Lk. may have omitted, as not 
tending to edification. In the discourse on ‘the last 
day’ Lk. omits a great deal that prevents attention 
from being concentrated on the destruction of Jerusalem 
as exactly fulfiling the predictions of Christ; but 
especially he omits (Mk. 1332), ‘of this hour the Son 
knoweth not.’ 


1? Attempts have been made, but in vain (see Classical Review, 
1804, Pp. 243), to prove that Jn.’s ‘sixth hour’ meant 6a.M. 
The parallel passages in Mt. can be ascertained by refer- 
ence to Rushbrooke’s Syxepticon. 
3 For the Withering of the Fig-Tree (Mk. 1113-20) see § 13n 
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It must be added that, both in this Double Tradition 
and (toa less extent) in those parts of the Triple 
Tradition where Lk. makes omissions, Mk. and Mt. 
generally agree more closely than where Lk. intervenes. 
The phenomena point to a common document occasion- 
ally used by Mk. and Mt., and, where thus used, 
avoided by Lk. and also by Jn. The Walking on the 
Water is an exception to Jn.’s general omission. The 
Anointing of Jesus (since Lk. has a version of it) has 
been treated above as part of the Triple Tradition.’ 

(ii) AZ, and Lk; Jn. in relation to Mk, and Lk, 
Mk,-Lk, is very brief. The larger portion of it relates 

to exorcism, Mk. I} 21-25 938-40 (and note 
16. Mk.-Lk. the close agreement between Mk. and 
Lk. as to the exorcism of the ‘ Legion,’ a name omitted 
by Mt. in his account of it). There are also accounts 
of Jesus (Mk.135-38 45) retiring to solitude, and of 
people flocking to him from (38) Tyre and Sidon. A 
section of some length attacks the Pharisees, as (Mk. 12 
38-40) ‘ devourers of widows’ houses,’ and prepares the 
(Mk.1239=Mt. 236) way for (Mk, 1241-44) the story of 
the widow’s mite. In the later portions of the Gospel, 
Lk. deviates from Mk. (as Mt. approximates to Mk.), 
returning to similarity in the Preparation for the Pass- 
over (Mk. 14 12-16), but from this point deviating more 
and more. 

Lk.'s insertion of what may be called the ‘ widow- 
section,’ is consistent with the prominence given by him 
to women and to poverty (see below, § 39). 

(iti.) 244 and Lk.? or, ‘ The Double Tradition’; (a) 
the Acts of the Lord, (b)the Words of 


oe double the Lord. 
E adigion ; 
its ‘Acts.’ (a) The Acts of the Lord are con- 


fined to (a) the details of the Tempta- 
tion and (@) the healing of the Centurion’s servant. 

(«) Mk, gives no detailed account of a Temptation, hut just 
mentions if, adding (113) ‘and the angels were ministering 
(Siyxdvovy) to him ‘—z.¢., apparentlyduring the Temptation ; Mt. 
says that, after the departure of the devil, angels approached 
and degan to minister (mpoojador kat Siyxovovy) unto him’ *>Lk. 
mentions no ‘angels.’ Jn. omits all temptation of Jesus, but 
suggests (151) that ‘angels were always ascending and descend- 
ing on the Son of man,’ and that, in course of time, the eyes of 
the disciples would be opened todiscern them. 

(8) As regards the healing, some assert that Jn. (446-53) does 
not refer to the event described by Mt. (85-13) and Lk. (7 1-9). 
But, if so, itcan hardly be denied that he, kxowing their 
account, was influenced by it in inserting in his Gospel another 
case of healing, resembling the former in being performed (1) at 
a distance, (2) on the child (apparently) of a foreigner, and (3) 


near Capernaum. Mt, and Lk. differ irreconcileably.3  Jn., 





1 Space hardly admits mention of the possiblereasons for Lk.’s 
several omissions. Some of these passages (¢.g., the practical 
abrogation of the Levitical Law of meats in Mk. 7 24-30) may 
have seemed to him to point to a later period, such as that in 
Actslog-16, where Christ abrogated the Law by a special 
utterance to Peter. Again, in the Doctrine of Bread, while 
(Mk. 728) ‘ crumbs’ and (Mk. 815) ‘leaven’ are used spiritually, 

loaves’ and (Mk. 814) ‘one loaf’ are used literally; and this 
mixture of the literal and metaphorical may have perplexed Lk., 
especially if he interpreted the miracle of the Fig-Tree meta- 
phorically, and was in doubt as to the literal or metaphorical 
meaning of the Walking on the Water. Some passages he may 
also have omitted a5 du licates, ¢.g., the Feeding of the Four 
lhousand. As regards ‘leaven,’ Lk,’s insertion (121 ‘which is 
hypocrisy’), if authentic, is fatal to the authenticityof Mk. 817-20. 
Perhaps the original was simply ‘ Beware of leaven,’ and the ex- 
planation, given after the ntisunderstanding, was Beware of 
sthe leaven of the Pharisees—z.e., hypocrisy.'. The rest was 
evangelistic teaching (‘ How could Jesus mean real leaven and 
real bread when he could feed his flock with the leaven of heaven 
at his pleasure?’) inserted first as a parenthesis (perhaps about 
the Son of man or the Son of God), and then transferred to the 
text in the first person. The variation of Mt. 169-12 ftom Mk. 
suggests that the words were not Christ’s. 

Jn. inserts thenarrative of Jesus walking on the Sea, but adds 
expressions (6 16 21), borrowed from Ps. 107 23, ‘go down to the 
sea’ and (24. 30) ‘the haven where they would be," which increase 
the symbolism of a story describing the helplessness of the 
Twelve, when, for a short time, they had left their master. Jn. 
omits the statement (Mk. and Mt.) that Jesus constrained the 
disciples to leave him. 

2 The passages referred to in this section will be found in 
Rushhrooke’s Synopticon, arranged in Mt,’s order. 

8 D and Diatess, omit Lk. 77a ‘Wherefore neither thought I 
Sp hges worthy to come unto thee,’ thus harmonising Lk. with 

t., who says that the man did come to Jesus. 
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while correcting both Evangelists in some respects, and especially 
in tacitly (448) denying that Jesus ‘marvelled,’ corrects Lk. 
more particularly, by stating (1) that the man came to Jesus, (2) 
that Jesus pronounced a word, or promise, of healing, (3) that 
the child was healed ‘in that hour,’ and (4) by making it clear 
that the patient was not a servant but ason.! "In the first tbree 
points, Jn. agrees with Mt.; in the fourth, he interprets Mt. ; 
1n all, he differs from Lk. 

(6) The Words of the Lord are differently arranged 
by Mt. and Lk. Mt. groups sayings according to 

‘ » their subject matter. Lk. avows in 
18. Its “Words. his preface (13) an intention to write 
‘in (chronological) order,’ and he often supplies for a 
saying a framework indicating the causes and circum- 
stances that called it forth. Sometimes, however, he is 
manifestly wrong in his chronological arrangement, e.g. , 
whenheplaces Christ’s mourning over Jerusalem (133435) 
early, and in Galilee, whereas Mt. (2337-39) places it in 
the Temple at the close of Christ’steaching.? 

The Lord‘s Prayer (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 112-4). It was 
perhaps on the principle of * grouping’ that Mt. added 
to the shorter version of the Lord’s Prayer the words, 
* thy will be done, as in heaven so on earth,’ as having 
been in part used by Jesus on another occasion (Mt. 
2642).8 Mt,’s other addition, ‘ Deliver us from the evil 
one,’ is not indeed recorded as having been used by 
Jesus elsewhere, but it resembles the prayer of Jesus for 
his disciples in Jn. 1715 : ‘keep them from the evil 
one’ (and cp 2 Tim. 418). On Lk.'s changes, see 
Lorpb’s PRAYER ; they adapt the prayer for daily use, 
and indicate that Lk. follows a later version of the 
prayer in his alterations, but an earlier version in his 
omissions.4 Q 

The exactly similar passages in the Double Tradition 
are for the most part of a prophetic or historical char- 
acter. Some describe the relations between John the 
Baptist and Christ; another calls down woe on Chorazin ; 
another, in language that reminds us of the thoughts, 
though not of the words of Jn., thanks God for revealing 
to babes what He has hidden from the wise and 
prudent; another pours forth lamentations over doomed 
Jerusalem. Others, such as, ‘But know this, that if 
the goodman,’ etc., and ‘Who then is the faithful and 
just steward,’ etc., appear to have an ecclesiastical 
rather than an individual reference, at all events in their 
primary application. All these passages were especially 
fitted for reading in the services of the Church, and 
consequently more likely to have been soon committed 
to writing. On the other hand, those sayings which 
have most gone home to men’s hearts and have been 
most on their lips, as being of individual application, 
seem to have been so early modified by oral tradition 
as to deviate from exact agreement. Such are, ‘The 
mote and the beam'; ‘ Ask and it shall be given unto 
you'; *Take no thought for the morrow’; ‘Fear not 
them that kill the body’; ‘Whosoever shall confess,’ 
etc.; ‘He that loveth father or mother more than me,’ 
etc. ; and note, above all, the differences in the Lord’s 
Prayer. As Lk. approaches the later period of Christ’s 
work, he deviates more and more both from Mt. and 


1 Mt. 86 mentions rats, which may mean ‘child,’ but more 
often means ‘servant’ in such a phrase as 6 mats wov, avrov 
etc. See (RV) Mt.1218, ‘my servant’; Acts3 xg,’ his Servant 
(marg. or ‘ Child’). Lk. mentions (72) S0A0s ‘servant.' + 
has repeatedly (4 46 47 50) yids ‘son,’ but finally recurs to Mis 
word (481), “his child (ats) liveth’ (the only instance in which 
Jn. uses mais). . 

2 The reason for Lk,’s transposition is probably to be found in 
the last words of the passage, ‘Ye shall not see me, until ye 
shall say, Blessed iske that cometh in the name ¢ the Lord,’ 
words uttered by the crowd (Lk. 19 38) welcoming Jesus on his 
entrance into jerusalem. Lk. probably assumed that the 
prediction referred to this articular utterance, and must, there- 
fore, have been made sometime beforeit—z.e., before the entrance 
into Jerusalem. 

3 Cp 1 Macc, 869 RV: 
shall he do.’ 

4 Cp Lk. 923 : ‘If any one wishes to come (épyxeo6ar) after 
me, . « . let him take up his cross daily,’ where Lk. substitutes 
the present infin, for Mk.’s and Mt,’s éA@ety, and inserts ‘daily. 
in order to adapt the precept to the inculcation of 44e dadly duty 
& a Christian. 


“As may be the will in heaven, so 
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from Mk,. perhaps because there was a Judzean as well as 
a Galilean tradition of the life of Jesus, and Lk., towards 
the close of his history, depended mainly on the former. 
The Parables, owing to their length and number 
(and perhaps their frequent repetition in varied shapes 
by Jesus himself, and by the apostles after 

arables the resurrection), would naturally contain 

P * more variations than are found in the 
shorter Words of the Lord. The parable of the Sower, 
coming first in order, and having appended to it a 
short discourse of Jesus (Mk. 4117°) that might 
seem intended to explain the motive of the parabolic 
teaching, might naturally find a place in the Triple 
Tradition. But this privilege was accorded to no other 
parable except that of the Vineyard, which partakes of 
the natwe of prophecy.” 

- The longer discourses of the Double Tradition show traces of 
a Greek document, often in rhythmical and almost poetic style. 
Changes of words such as y6édyncav for éreOipyoay, BaorActs 
for Sikavor, dedravoare for éxdpacOe, ovro.érprov for rpodijy, 
anteruy for moxper@y, may indicate merely an attempt to render 
more exactly a word in the original; but such substitutions as 
(Lk. 18 27) &8ceéa for (Mt. 7 23) dvouca, and (Lk, 1113) ‘[the] Holy 
Spirit’ for (Mt. 711) ‘good things,’ may indicate doctrinal pur- 

ose. The original of Lk. 1113 was perhaps () ray ayadoy (as 
as 117), Gi) rva ayabov, Gil) ra wycov (as in Ps, 143 10 ‘thyspiritis 
good,’ rd &ycov [Nea RT] dya6dv). Lk. appears to have the older 
version when he retains (Lk. 1426) ‘hate his father,’ Mt. (1037) 
‘love more than me. 

Other variations indicate a corruption or various interpretation 
of a Greek original (not, of course, precluding a still earlier 
Hebrew one): ¢.g., Mt. 1029 dv0 crpovbla da.captov was probably 
in Lk,’s text erpov6ca B oocaprou which he read asBaccap.s, t.e., 
‘for two farthings,’ and then he added é (‘five’) before orpov0ia 
to complete the sense. Perhaps a desire to make straightforward 
sense as well as some variation in the MS., may have led Lk. to 
substitute ra évévra for ro évrés in Mt. 2823-29 Lk. 1137-52.4 
This last passage exhibits Lk. as apparently misunderstanding 
a tradition more correctly given by Mt. In Mt. it is part of a 
late and public denunciation of the Pharisees in Jerusalem ; in 
Lk. it is an early utterance, and in the house of a Pharisee, 
Christ’s host. Probably the use of the singular (Mt. 2826- 
‘Thou blind Pharisee’), together with the metaphor of the ‘cup 
and platter,’ caused Lk. to infer that the speech was delivered 
to a Pharisee, in whose house Jesus was dining. The use 
of (Lk. 1139) 6 «pros (see below, § 38) makes it Probable 
that Lk,’s is a late tradition. Other instances of Lk. s altera- 
tions are his change of the original and Jud@an (Mt. 2834} 
codods Kat ypay.parets into the Christian (Lk. 1149) &roordAous. 
Lk. also omits the difficult (Mt. 2334) oravpdcere. In Mt. 
2334, Jesus is represented as saying, ‘Wherefore, behold J 
send unto you prophets ... and some of them shall ye slay 
and crucify, etc. » mm Lk. 1149, ‘Whereforealso the Wisdom. 
God said, I will send unto them rophets » . . and some of 
them shall they slay,’ etc., omitting ‘crucify.’ Here Lk. seems 
to have preserved, at least in some respects, the original tradition, 
whereas Mt., interpreting ‘the Wisdom of God" (cp 1 Cor. 124 
‘Christ the Wisdom of God’) to mean Jesus, substituted for it 


‘7,’ Also Mt. retains an apparently erroneous tradition (28 35) 
which made ‘Zachariah’ ‘son of Barachiah' ;Lk. omits the 
error. 


In the ‘parables of exclusion’—e.g. the Wedding 
Feast, the Talents, and the Hundred Sheep—it may be 
said that Mt. lays more stress on the exclusion of those 
who might have been expected to be fit, Lk. on the 
inclusion of those who might have been expected to be 
unfit. 

Thus, in the Wedding Feast, Lk. adds (14 15-24) the invitation 
of ‘the poor, the maimed,’ etc.; Mt. adds (221-14) the rejection 





1 Cp PARABLES. 

2 Mk. 129 (also Mt. and. Lk.) ‘he will destroy the husband- 
men’—{.e., the Jewish nation. The parable of the Sower may 
also be said to predict the history of the Church, its successes 
and failures. 

3 ‘Hebrew, ‘when used in the present,article concerning the 
original tradition of the Gospels, means Hebrew or Aramaic,’ 
leaving that question open. But see Clue, A. and C. Black, 1900. 

4 Other instances are (Mt. 2521) em woAAwy ‘over many 
things,’ which might easily be complied into ems te ToAewr ‘over 
ten cities’ (see Lk. 1927, and comp. Mk. 520 AexamoAc:, perhaps 
written 4 woAet, parallel to Lk. 839 éAcv). Also, in the Mission 
of the Seventy (Lk. 1044), wh Baordgere .. . brodijpara Kat 
pydéva cata rhy dddy domdonabe' eis iy 8 dy eigéOyre oixiay, is 
almost certainly (Abbott and Rushbrooke’s Common Tradition 
€ the Synoptists, p. xxxvii.) a confusion of two details in the 
Mission of the Twelve (1) ‘Take nothing for the journey,’ (2) 
(Mt.1012) ‘Salute the house. The corruption of a Greek 
original is perhaps sufficientto explain this ; but it is more easily 
explicable on the hypothesis of a Greek Tradition corrected by 
reference to a Hebrew original. 
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of a guest who has no wedding garment, and, in the Talents 
(2530), the casting out of the ‘unprofitable servant.’ In Mt. 
22 x0 1347 the inclusion of wovypot prepares for an ultimate ex- 
clusion. The conclusion of the Hundred Sheep is, in Mt. 1812 
x4, ‘It is not the will of my Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish’; in Lk.157, ‘There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” The Single Traditions 
of Mt. and Lk., when examined, will he found severally to 
reveal the same tendency to dwell on exclusion and inclusion 5 
and this will confirm the inference, in itself prohahle, that the 
hand of each Evangelist is apparent in thevarying characteristics 
of the parables of the Double Tradition. 

(iv.} Jz. in relation to ‘ The Double Tradition.’ + 
The discourses in Jn. have almost for their sole subject 

20. J a the Father as revealed through the Son, 

Mt a and lie outside the province of the precepts, 

‘Wo rds i parables, and discourses of the Double 

ords. Tradition. In the Synoptists, Jesus is a 
teacher of truth; in Jn., Truth itself. 

The word ‘light’ (not used by Mk.) is employed by Mt. and 
Lk. (Mt. 516 623 Lk. 816 1133-36) to signify the light given by 
the teachers of the Gospel, or else the conscience. The Disciples 
themselves are called by Mt. (614) ‘the light of the world.’ 
introduces Christ as saying (812) § I am the Light of the World; 
Again, Mt. 71314 and Lk. 1324 declare that the ‘gate’ is narrow 5 
Jn. implies that it is not objectively narrow, but only to those 
who make it so,? being no other than (107) Christ himself, 
through whom the sheep (109) ‘go in and go out,’ and ‘shall find 
pasture.’ Mt. 7 23 speaks of sinners as being excluded by évopuia, 
(breaking the law-of Moses), Lk. 1827 substitutes ddcxia (break- 
ing the law of justice): Jn., not in his Gospel but in his Epistle 
a Jn. 34, cp with 517), appears to refer to some controversy 
about these words when he pronounces that apapria is dvouia 
in the true sense, and that all ddcxéa is duapria. 

Though Jn. never mentions ‘praying’ but always 
‘asking’ or ‘requesting,’ he nevertheless introduces 
Jesus as uttering, in his last words (171-15), a kind of 
parallel to the Lords Prayer, of such a nature as to 
imply that what the disciples were topray to God for, as 


future, Jesus thanked God for, as past. 

It is true that prayer and praise are combined, and the words 
are wholly different : for example (171) ‘the hour is come’ has 
no counterpart in the Lord’sprayer. But (a)‘thehour,’ inJn., 
means (1223-27) ‘the hour of glorifying the Father through the 
Son,’ that isto say, ‘the hour of doing his will and establishing 
his kingdom’; so that, in essence, ‘#4¢ hour is come’ means 
‘Thy kingdom is aéveady come.’ So, too (6) (176), ‘I have 
manifested thy name to the men whom thou hast given me’ 
means, in effect, ‘Thy name hath been hallowed.” (c) The 
prayer that, as the Sonhas glorified the Father on earth, so the 
Father mayglorify the Son in heaven (175 Tapa TeavT@) with the 
glory which he ‘had before the world was,’ means," in effect, 
“Thy will Aa¢# heen done on earth; so may it now be done in 
heaven as it was from the heginning.’ Also, remembering 
that ‘the words’ of God are the ‘bread’ of man, we find in 178 
(‘the words thou gavest me Z have given them’) an equivalent 
to ‘I have given thew day by day their daily bread.’ (e) The 
declaration (1712-15) that he has kept all except the son of 
perdition ‘in the name’ given him by the Father seems to 
mean ‘I have prevented them hitherto from being led into 
temptation.’ If) Last comes the one prayer not yet realised 
(17 15), ‘keep them safe from the evil one (ée t03 wovypot)’ Which 
seems to allude to the clause in Mt,’s version ‘Deliver us from 
the evil one (ad 108 wornpod).’3 

Possibly there is also an allusion to Mt.1034 Lk.125z, ‘I 
have not come to bring peace’ (not as though denying the truth 
of Mt. and Lk., hut as though supplementing what, by itself, 
would he a superficial statement), in Jn. l4o7 ‘Peace! leave with 
you, #y peace I give nnto you,’ and (16 33) ‘These things I have 
spoken .« « « that inme ye may have peace. 

Jn.’s agreement with Lk. 1426 ‘Aateth . . . his own soul (or 
life),’ against Mt. 1037 ‘loveth more than me’ (omitting * soul’) 
in Jn. 1225 ‘he that Aazez# his soul in this world,’ indicate; 
Jn.’s belief that Lk. has preserved the older tradition. But Jn,’s 
addition shows his sense of the obscurity of Lk., who did not 
make it clear that ‘fathes’ ‘mother’ and ‘sau]’ are to be 
‘hated’ only sofar,as they are ‘in thisworld’—i.¢., instruments 
of temptation. 

More conjectural must he the theory of an allusion to the 
Douhle Tradition in Jn. 19 30 kAivewy Thy Kepadjy, used of Jesus 
on the Cross. It is commonly rendered “hawing’ his head, hut 
no authority is alleged for this,4 The expression is not found 
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in the LXX, and occurs in N T only in Mt. 820 Lk. 958, ‘The Son+ 
of man hath not where torest hishead.’ But there is pathos and 
power in the thought that the one place on earth where the Son 
of man ‘rested his head’ was the Cross, and the one moment 
was when he had accomplished the Father’s will. 


IV. INTRODUCTIONS (Mt. and Lk. ). 


(i.) The effect of prophecy in these is very manifest. 
The agreement of Mt. and Lk. in the introductions 
describing the birth and childhood of 
du cone? : esus consists in little more than fragments 
rom Is. 714, which, in the Hebrew, is, 

Mt. and Lk. ; A 5 
young woman shall conceive and hear 
a (or, the) son and skedl caiZ his name Immanuel,’ 
but in @, ‘The virgin (veavs) shall be with child and 
bring forth a son, and thou (¢.¢., the husband) shalt call 
his name Immanuel.’ This was regarded as having 
been fulfilled, not by the birth of Isaiah‘s son recorded 
in Is. 83 (but cp IMMANUEL) but by the birth of the 
Messiah. In the earliest days of the Jewish Church of 
Christ, the Messiah would naturally be described in 
hymns and poetic imagery as the Son of the Virgin the 
Daughter of Sion. In Rev. 122-6 ‘the Man Child’ is 
born of a woman ‘clothed with the sun,’ who evidently 
represents the spiritual Israel. Eusebius (## v. 145) 
quotes a very early letter from the church of Lyons. 
where the ‘Virgin Mother’ means ‘ the Church,’ and 

other instances are frequent.? 

(ii. ) Philonian Traditions about every child of promise- 
would tend in the same direction : (i. 131) ‘the Lord 
begat Isaac’; Isaac (i, 215) ‘is to be thought not the 
result of generation but the shaping (rAdepua) of the 
unbegotten.’ The real husband of Leah is (i. 147) ¢ the 
Unnoticed (6 }ovxafdpevos),' though Jacob is the father 
of her children. Zipporah is found by Moses (i. 147). 
‘pregnant, (but) by no mortal.’ Tamar is (i. 598-9) 
‘pregnant through divine seed.’ Samuel is (i. 273) 
‘born of a human mother’ who ‘ became pregnant after- 
receiving divine seed.’ Concerning the birth of Isaac, 
Philo says (i. 148): ‘It is most fitting that God should 
converse, in a manner opposite to that of man, with a 
nature wonderful and unpolluted and pure.’ If such 
language as this could be used by educated Jewish 
writers about the parentage of those who were merely 
inspired gy Gods Word, how much more would even 
stronger language be used about the origin of one who 
was regarded as being fidled with the Word, or the 
Word himself / 

(iil.) Justin and Jreneus confirm the view that pro- 
phecy has contributed to shape the belief in a miraculous 
conception. Justin admits that some did not accept it, 
but bases his dissent from them on (Tryph. 48) ‘the. 
proclamations made by the dlessed prophets and taught 
by him (z.e., Christ).’” Irengeus says that the Ebionites 
declared Jesus to have been the son of Joseph (iii. 211) 
* following (karaxoAov#jcavres),’ those who interpreted 
‘virgin’ in Is. 714 as ‘young woman (vedyis),’ Pro- 
phecy will also explain the divergence between Mt. and 
Lk. Some, following the Hebrew, might say that the 
divine message came to AZary, the mother of the Lord, 
others (following &) might assert that the message 
came to Joseph, Mary’s husband. Lk. has taken the 
former course, Mt. (though inconsistently) the latter. 
Prophecy also explains Mt.'s and Lk,'s attitude toward 








1 The relation of Jn. to the Double Tradition of the Acts of 
the Lord has been considered above, § 17. This section deals 
pn his relation to the Double Tradition of the Words of the 

ord. 

, 2 Comp. Clem, Alex. py 79 iorevy ent yiis brepopmpévy, mAareta, 
€V OUPAVOLS TPOTKUVOULEVH. 

3 Even in this last clause Jn, implies partial fulfilment already: 
* Thev have been cBlivered: now let them he #e4# in a state of 
deliverance.’ 

4 When Lk. means ‘ bowing,’ he uses 245 xAtvew 7d mpdcwra 
cis ryy yyy. And the word ‘bow’ is so common in the Bible 
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that the non-use of «Atverv kepadyy to represent it throughout 
Ly and NT makes it improbable that it would represent ‘bowing’ 
ere. 

1 The name ‘virgin’ is sometimes ambiguous. Thus. when 
Ahercius (A.D. about 190) writes that ‘the pure Virgin grasped 
the Fish’ (the Fish meaning Christ), Lightfoot (Ign. i, 481) 
hesitates between ‘the Virgin Mary’ and ‘the Church,’ hut 
apparently inclines to the latter. Marcion is accused by 

piphanius of ‘seducing a virgin’ and being consequently ex- 
communicated. But (1) neither Tertullian (an earlier hut not 
lessimplacable enemy of Marcion) nor the still earlier Irenaeus, 
makes mention ofany suchcharge, (2} Hegesippns (Eus. iii. 327) 
says that ‘the Church remained apuve and vacarrup ied virgin 
till the days of Symeon, bishop of Jerusalem, when heresies 
began. Marcion must cleanly: be acquitted 2 cp Diognet. ad 
Jin. 0088 Eba dbeiperar adda map évog (the Church) moreverar. 
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the Messianic name ‘Immanuel.’ Jesus was not (any 
more than Isaiah‘s son) called by this name, and Lk. 
omits all reference to it. Mt. (or the author of Mt.’s 
Introduction),! though he represents Joseph as receiving 
the Annunciation, representspeopk zz general as destined 
to give Jesus this name, and alters the prophecy ac- 
cordingly (Mt.lez-23), ‘Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus .. . that it might be fulfilled . , . They shad 
call his name Immanuel.’ 

(iv.) Divergence of Mt. and Lk,—For the rest, Mt. 
and Lk. altogether diverge. Both the genealogies of 

22. Their Jesus (according to all reasonable inter- 
. trace his descent through 
divergence. BESAIO™ hot through Mary,? and _ there 
survive even ndw traces of a dislocation between them and 
the Gospels in which they are incorporated? The 
Genealogies (for an account and analysis of which see 
GENEALOGIES ii.) appear to have denied, the Gospels 
certainly affirm, a Miraculous Conception. 


(a) Mt. 116, in its present text, has "I. 88 éyévyycey tov 'Tloohd 
toy dvipa Mapias, é& * éyevviOn "Ingots & deyduevos Xpioros. 
But Ss. has ‘J. begat Joseph; Joseph to whom was espoused 
Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, whd is called the Christ.’ 
‘Begat’ is also retained by a, 6, Bohb. and S. Germanensis, 
even though they make ‘ Mary’ thesubject.4 This indicates that 
the original had simply (a) ‘James begat Joseph, and Joseph 
hegat Jesus.” Then, when the belief in the Miraculous Cen- 
ception arose, various corrections were made, such as (6) to 
whom was espoused, or betrothed, Mary the Virgin,’ or ‘the 
husband of Mary,’ to indicate that the *begetting’ was to he 
taken in a putative sense, or to refer the reader to what followed 
as a corrective of the formal genealogical statement. Then (c), 
‘Mary’ was repeated as the subject of a new clause, in the 
genealogy, hut with the repetition of the now misplaced hegat.’ 
Then (D some altered ‘begat’ into ‘brought forth, others 
into ‘from whom was begotten.’ 

(8) Lk, 323 (WH) has kai ards Fv "Incots apyduevos dock 
ériav TprdxovTa, dy vids, ds évouisero, Iwajd. But Ss has, ‘And 
Jesus, when he was about thirty years old, as he was called the 
son of; Joseph, son of Heli,’ :etc.; which is not a complete 
sentence. D has #y 68 Ingots ws ery tpidxovra apxdpevos ws 
evopigero elvar vids Iwoyh, etc., and just before, has (3 22) éya@ 
oymepov yeyévinkd ge > but both Clem,Alex. (407) and Iren, 
Gi. 22.9) Tead epydpnevos (for dpyduevos), and interpret it as 
‘coming to baptism.’ D may be interpreted to mean that Jesus, 
at the beginning of his thirtieth year, was (really), as he was 
supposed to be, the son of Joseph, hut that, in the moment of 
baptism, he was begotten again by,the Holy Spirit. Ss will 
have the same meaning if we insert was’ as the missing verb, 
*Jesus . . » [was], as he was called, the son of Joseph.’ The 


Acta Pilati throw light on almost forgotten Jewish charges 
against Jesus that may have influenced some Evangelists, 
inducing them to lay stress on the fact that Jesus was really 
‘the son of Joseph,’ or at all events that Mary, at the time of 
the birth of her first-born, was espoused to Joseph.’ 





1 It is highly probahle, on grounds of style, that the author 
ofthe Introduction is not the author of the whole of Mt.’s 
Gospel. 

2D rewrites the earliest part of Lk,’s genealogy, partially 
conforming it to Mt. 

3 This is all the more important if the tradition recorded by 
Clem.Alex, is correctly interpreted to mean that ‘ those portions 
of the Gospels which consist gf the genealogies were written 
first’ (see below, § 8c). 

4 Codex a(and sim. Bobb.) has ‘J. autem ge#udt Joseph cui 
desponsata Virgo Maria genwit Jesum’; 6 has ‘Joseph,’ cui 
desponsata erat V.M., V. autem Maria genuit Jesum.’ Later, 
and Bohh. (a is missing) use ‘pariet’ and ‘peperit’ of 
Mary, showing that ‘genuit’ is not an error here, hut is a 
retention of the old true reading, inconsistent with the altera- 
tions adopted. Codex @ (D is missing) alters ‘genuit’ into 
‘peperit,‘ but in other respects agrees with a.  Corh. and 
Brix. agree with the Greek text. The Vat. MS, of the Diatess, 
gives Mt. 116thus : ‘Jacob hegat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
who of her hegat Jesus, the Messiah. See the English transla- 
tion by Hogg (Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. 
1897, p. 45, n. 6), who points out the possibility of confusion 
between ‘who of her begat,’ and ‘from whom was begotten,’ 
in passing from Syriac to Arabic. 

Ss, however, has above (not ‘This day Ihave begotten thee,’ 
hut) (Lk, 822), ‘Thou art my Son and my beloved! But 
this may have been taken as equivalent to ‘I have begotten 
thee to-day as my Son.’ Codex é has ‘quod videbatur et 
dicehatur esse filius Josenh' , @ follows D. 

8 InActa P.(A and B) 23, the ‘elders of the Jews’ say to 
Jesus ‘Thou art born of fornication, (B ‘of sin’) to which 
other’ pious Jews reply (1) (A), ‘we know hat Joseph espoused 
(or betrothed [éxvnarevcaro]) Mary, and that he is not born of 
fornication’; (2) (B), ‘we know that Joseph received Mary his 
mother in the way of espousals, to guard her,’ of which another 
version is (3), Is mother Mary was given to Joseph jor 
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As regards the childhood of Jesus, Mt. looks on 
Bethlehem (21)as the predicted home of Joseph and 
Mary, and mentions their going to Nazareth as a thing 
unexpected and (223) a fulfilment of prophecy. He 
also mentions (as fulfilments of prophecy) a flight into, 
and return from, Egypt, and a massacre in Bethlehem. 
Neither of these is mentioned by Lk., and the latter is 
not mentioned by any historian. But a typical meaning 
is also obvious in both Mt,’s narratives ; Jesus is the vine 
of Israel ‘ brought out of Egypt.’ He is the antitype of 
Moses, who was saved from the slaughter of the children 
under Pharaoh. Lk. treads the safer ground of private 
and personal narrative, except so far as he has given 
trouble to apologists by his statement about an enrol- 
ment that took place under Quirinius, which was the 
cause why Joseph and Mary left their home in Nazareth 
in order to be enrolled at Bethlehem, the home of their 
ancestors.?_ Instead of prophetic there is contemporary 
and typical testimony :—Anna, the prophetess of Asher, 
representing the extreme north; the aged Simeon 
representing the extreme south; and Elizabeth and 
Zachariah, of the tribe of Levi. 

As regards the Baptist, while omitting some points 
that liken him to Elijah, Lk. inserts details showing 
that, from the first, John was foreordained to go before 
the Messiah, not really as Elijah, but (117) in the spirit 
and power of Elijah.’ 

(v.) Jz. in relation to the Introductions is apparently, 
but not really, negative. In his own person he makes 
23, John’ no mention of Nazareth or Bethlehem. He 

» JOAN'S takes us back to the cradle (Jn. 11) ‘in the 

method, beginning,’ as though heaven were the only 
true ‘ Bethlehem (House of [the] Bread [of life]).’ The 
fervent, faith of the first disciples defies past prophecies 
about Bethlehem, and present objections as to Nazareth 
and Joseph, by admitting the apparent historical fact 
to be fact, and yet believing (145 77) : ‘We have found 
him of. whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus, the son of Joseph, the man of Nazareth.’ 
When the objection is urged against (146) * Nazareth,’ 
faith in the personality of Jesus overwhelms the objector 
with the mystical reply (146), ‘Comeand see.’8 In Mt. 





espousal, not in actual wedlock, but to guard (els pvqoreiary 
ov yausKyv, GAA’ eis THpyowv).’ The first of these three version; 
defends Jesus against the Jewish charge hut surrenders the 
Miraculous Conception. The second 1s obscure. The third 
sacrifices the defence, but retains the miracle. 

3 Some attempt to explain the omission by other omissions of 
the crimes of kings by their Janegyrists ; but Josephusdwells on 
the history of Herod and his family, in order to show (Ant. 
xviii. 53) he retribution of Providence. 

2 Quirinius was governor of Syria, AD. 6, fenyears after 
this time. The most plausible explanation suggested is, 
perhaps, that Quirinius was twice governor of Syria; but 
there is no direct, and scarcely any indirect, evidence to justify 
the belief. There is also no proof that Mary’s presence was 
ohligatory. That Lk. invented such an ‘enrolment’ is im- 
possible; hut that he antedated it is highly probable. Making 
(or revising) a compilation toward the close of the rst century, 
he might naturally consider that the ‘enrolment’ supplied an 
answer to the difficult question, ‘How came the parents of 
Jesus to Bethlehem at the time of the birth?’ SeeCHrRonoLocy, 
§ 5973 also QuIRINIUS. 

3° For the meaning of this Rabbinical formula, see Schdttg. 
and Alor, Hebv., ndéoc., and Wetst. (on Jn. 140) who quotes, 
among other illustrations, Rev.61, It introduces the explana- 
tion of a mystery. Ndte also a similar contrast between, 
personal belief and pedantical unbelief in 7 40 7: ‘Some .. » 
when they heard these words said, This is. » the prophet 
» « « hut some said, What, do 6 the Christ come outef Gadilee ? 
Hath not the Scripture said that the Christ cometh 9 ¢he seed 
oj David and from Bethlehem?' And compare ,the sub- 
ordinate officers’ (746, Never man so spake’) with the chief 
priests and Pharisees’ (7 52, ‘Out of Gadilee ariseth no prophet 7. 
Westcott says, on Jn. 742, ‘There is a tragic irony in the fact 
that the condition which the objectors ignorantly assumed to he 
unsatisfied,’ 7,¢, birth in Bethlehem, “was actually satisfied.: 
But are we to, believe that Jesus knew that the ‘condition 
was ‘satisfied, and yet left the objectors in their ignor- 
ance, so as to keep back from them the fulfilment of God’s 
word, making himself responsible for the ‘tragic’ consequences? 
And in the face of such an objection, publicly and persistently 
made, is it credible that a conspiracy of silence should have 
been maintained by Christ’s relations, friends, and neighbours ? 
This, at all events, cannot be disputed, that Jn. represents the 
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it is the fulfilment of prophecy; in Lk. it is the testimony 
of visions and voices pointing to John as the messenger 
of the Messiah, and to the Messiah himself; in Jn. it is 
(1r4), ‘ the glory as of the only begotten of.the Father! 
— that constitutes the true testimony to Christ. 


V. THE CONCLUSIONS. 


The (Mt. Lk. and Mk.-App.) in 

effect treat of Christ’s resurrection. 
f= Slider This the genuine Mk. does not 
sions + MeLaOd. describe, breaking off abruptly at 
(166), ‘for they were afraid.’ 2 


conclusions 


1 The vangelists select their evidence. —Mt. 
mentions two appearances. In the first, Christ 
appears to women who ‘held his feet’; in the 


second, to the Eleven; but it is added that ‘some 
doubted.” In Lk. Christ never appears to women. 
Indeed, Lk. almost excludes such an appearance by 
speaking of (2423) ‘a vision of angels,’ which the 
women are reported to have seen, without any mention 
of Christ’s appearing to them. In this omission he 
resembles Paul, who enumerates several appearances 
to men but none to women.’ Now, in giving a list of 
the ‘appearances’ on which he had laid stress, an 
apostle might write thus in a letter to his own converts. 
But Lk. writes as a historian, giving Theophilus evi- 
dence that he might know ‘the exact truth.” Him, 
therefore, we might reasonably expect not to omit any 
important testimony, known to him, concerning Christ’s 
resurrection. His omission, in itself, disposes of the 
theory that the differences of Lk. from Mt. arise from 
mere haste or carelessness of observation, like those 
with which we are familiar in a court of justice. Like 
a glacier-worn rock, Lk. exhibits the signs of attempts 
to smooth away points of objection. Not, of course, 
that he invents. But while adopting old traditions, he 
accepts adaptations suggested in the course of new con- 
troversies. He shows a desire to prove, improve, 
edify, reconcile, select — motives natural, but not adapted 
to elicit ‘ the exact truth.” 

(ii) The Period € Manifestations.—Even for the 
coolest and most judicial historian, the difficulty of 


25. Duration reconciling - mers sot have been 

: ve reat. Jn,, though he mentions 

of Manifesta- only t ree imahiféstations, implies (2030) 
nOUE. that there were many more. Not 
improbably the period of appearances and voices was 
much longer than is commonly supposed.4 Mt. tells us, 


concerning the only manifestation that he records as 
made to the Eleven, that (2817) ‘some doubted,’ while 


disciples as believing in a ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ whilst the un- 
believing Pharisees demand a ‘Jesus of Bethlehem,’ 

3 For the evidence of spuriousness (lately increased by the 
discovery of the Sinaitie Codex of the Syriac Gospels) see 
WH 2 (notes), pp. 29-51. 

2 Cp Acta Pilati ee and sim, B), “We have, a law that a 
woman is not to come forward to give evidence. Doubtless, 
such an_ objection was often heard by Christians from their 
adversaries. ‘ r 

3 The only evidence is Acts13 60 qepiv tecoapdnovra, 
where D reads, in different order, ceog, jy. without 6.4, In 
Hebrew ays sometimes means ‘some, or several, days,’ as in 
Cen. 404, ‘ They continued [for some] ayes ygpas) in ward.” 
By corruption, or tradition, M @e. ‘forty’) might easily be 
added to HMEPQN Ms HMEP(Q) before or after it» and the 
number would suit OT traditions about Israel, and 
Elijah. The Valentinians supposed Christ to have remained 
with his disciples eighteen months: Pis¢is Sophia, ch. 1 
mentions eleven years. Lk. indicates that the disciples were to 
remain (Acts1 4,7.) in Jerusalem till the descent of the Spirit,7.e,, 
two or three days. Apollonius indicates (Eus. v. 1814) ‘from 
tradition,’ a period of twelve years : Clem. Alex, (764) says, ‘In 
the Preaching of Peter, the Lord says to the disciples after the 
Resurrection, ‘I have chosen you twelve disciples, judging you 
worthy of me... that those who disbelieve may hear and 
testify, not being able to_say in excuse, We did not hear”? ; 
but, just before, (762) ‘Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles. . . . After twelve years go forth to the world, lest 
any should say, We did not hear.’ Perhaps there was a con- 
fusion between twelve years and_ twelve (really eleven 
aposties.”” Seebelow (8 89), for the evidence that Barnabas an 
Jn. disagreed with Lk. as to the day of the Ascension. 
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others ‘worshipped.’ If other manifestations were of 
the same kind, different observers might record them 
differently. To testify to the resurrection was the 
special duty of an apostle, and such testimony was 
oral. The two earliest Gospels (even if we include 
Mk.-App. as genuine) contain very much less about 
the resurrection than the two latest. When at last 
the apostles passed away, and it became needful to 
write something about Christ’s rising from the dead, 
and to add it to the already existing manuals of his 
teaching, the writers might find themselves forced to 
choose a few typical instances that seemed to them 
most ‘according to the Scriptures,’ and best adapted 
for edifying the Church. At first, they might be con- 
tent (as Paul was) with bare enumerations; but, when 
the time came to fill in details, the narrators might 
supply them, partly from prose traditions, partly from 
the most ancient and popular of those hymns, which, as 
Pliny testifies, they sang to Christ as to a god, on the 
day on which they celebrated his resurrection, partly 
from the Scriptures on which the earliest witnesses for 
Christ’s resurrection lay so emphatic a stress. 
(iil, ) Zyaces € poetic tradition.—In the more ancient 
traditions of Mk. and Mt., some details appear to arise 
. from hymnal traditions,!_ Later accounts 
ra nace: indicate an intention to convey either (as 
Taaitlon, Lk.) ‘proofs’ of a historical fact, or 
(as Jn.) ‘signs’ indicative of the real though spiritual 
converse held with the disciples by the risen Saviour. 
(iv.) Discrepancies. —Mt.'s account appears to have 
been (in parts at all events) the earliest. The testimony 
27. Di of the soldiers to the Resurrection (where 
. rel note the words (2815) ‘to this day’) was 
peas dropped in subsequent gospels, perhaps 
owing to the unlikelihood that Roman soldiers would 
risk their lives by a falsehood such as Mt. describes.? 


Henceforththere was (Mk., Lk., Jn.) no ‘guard’; the stone 
was not ‘sealed ; there was no ‘great earthqudke’; an angel 
did not descend from heaven ; the women came, not ‘to look at 
the tomb’ (for they had carefully ‘looked at’ it before (Mk. 





1 It is impossible here to do more than indicate one or two 
traces of this. The earthquake. which Mt. alone reports, might 


naturally spring from Pss, 46 4“, ‘God is gone up with a 
shout,’ and ‘The earth melted’ (@ évaAej6y_ ‘was shaken’). 
Mt.’s account of the resurrection of (2752) mbhny bodies of the 
saints’ —a miracle, if authentic, more startling than the Raising 
of Lazarus, but omitted by the other Evangelists—was probably 
derived from some h describing how Christ went down to 
Hades and brought” np to light the saints detained there. 
Mk .162 says that the women came to the sepulchre when ‘the 
sun had 77sex,’ inconsistently with his own ‘very early,’ Lk.’s 
‘deep dawn,’ and Jn,’s ‘dark.’ This becomes intelligible if 
tradition was variously influenced by hymns. describing how 
(Mal. 42) ‘the sun (of righteousness) had risen,’ or by the 
prophecy. (Ps. 465) ‘ God shall tee her. and that at the dawn 
of the Lop pat a It is difficult for us’to realise the probable 
extent and influence of metaphor in the earliest traditions of 
the Christian Church,.. The Logion of B ‘Raise the 
stone, cleave the tree, 1s taken by many in a literal sense. But 
it probably means, ‘ Raise up stonesto he children of Abraham ; 
cut down and cleave the tree of Phariszism,’ Christ never 
us d such words as ‘sowing' and ‘plougl ng ina literal ¢» 3e. 
If his own disciples misunderstood, for example, his ist of 
the word ‘leaven,’ it is highly probable that the hymns of he 
firstChristian generation might te so misunderstoodas to affect 
the historical traditions of the second. 
_ 2 Later writers mi Mt,’s account so as to soften some of 
its improbabilities. Pseudo-Peter makes the soldiers tell, the 
whole truth to Pilate, who (at the instance of the Jews) enjoins 
silence. In some MSS of Acta Pilati (A) the soldiers try to 
deny the truth, but are supernaturally forced to affirm it. The 
retention of Mt.'s story, with modifications, in apocryphal books 
of the second century that delighted in the picturesque, does not 
prove a late origin. “Some have thought that Mt.’s tradition is 
proved to be late by the excess of “prophetic fest in it. 
ut that, alone, is not a sure criterion. The difficultiespre- 
sented by Mt.’s account of the ‘dead bodies of saints arising,’ 
and of the women ‘grasping the feet of Jesus,’ and the 
bald statement that ‘some doubted,’ all suggest early origin. 
The use of speopDete gnosis’ depends in large measure not_on 
the date but on the personal characteristicsof the writer. For 
example, there is more in Mt. thanin Jn. But she existence € 
‘ stumbling-blocks” is asuve sign € an early date. In course 
of time, sceptics and enemies detected and exposed ‘ stumbling~ 
blocks,” and subsequent. evangelists adopted traditions that 
sprang up to remove or diminish them. 
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1547 Lk. 2355), hut to ‘bring spices’ for the purpose of em- 
balming the body. But when did the women buy them? When 
the Sabbath was ‘quite passed (Gcayevouévov)’ says Mk. (161). 
Not so, says Lk. (2856); they bought them first, and then 
‘rested on the Sabbath.’ Again, what was the use of the 
‘spices’ if the ‘great stone’ was in the way? Mk. gives no 
reply. Lk. obviates the objection by not asserting that the 
stone was ‘great.’ Pseudo-Peter, who has committed himself’ 
to a ‘very huge stone,’ replies, ‘the women determined, if they 
could not enter, to ave the spices outside the door.’ Jn. says 
in effect ‘The women brought no spices. The body had 
received ’this honour already from Nicodemus.’ From this 
point, inconipatihilities constitute almost the whole narrative. 
The women q) came to the tomb (Mk. 162 /a/Mt., Lk., Jn.) 
very carly, before dawn, or while it was yet dark, yet (Mk. 
162[4] after sunrise; (2) they said (Mk.) xothing to anyone, yet 
(Lk.) they ¢old the Eleven everything ; (3) they (Mk., Mt.), were 
to hid the Eleven go ‘ to Galilee,’ yet (Lk.) they were merely 
to remind the Eleven of what Jesus had said ‘7% Galilee’ or 
(jn.) they (or rather Mary) brought no message at all hom 
angels, but subsequently a message from Jesus that he was on 
the point of ‘ascending’; (4) they (Lk., and perhaps Re 
entered the tomb, yet in proh. Mt) they did not enter it; (5) 
the angel was (Mk., Mt.) ove, yet (Lk. Jn.) two; (6) the angel 
(or angels) (Mt.) excouraged the women éecaxse they sought 
Jesus (Mt. 285): ‘Do not ve? fear, for I know that ye seek 
Jesus,’ and yet (Lk.) blamed them for so doing (Lk. 2452 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?’8); (7) The Eleven 
(Mk; Mt.) were to go to Galilee to see Jesus, yet (Lk., Jn.) 
they saw him in Jerusalem, and were (Acts) not to depart 
Jrom Jerusalem (apparently not having left it since the resur- 
rection); (8) Peter (Lk. 2412, v.14) looked into the tomb and 
then went home without entering, yet (Jn.} Peter entered the 
tomb 5(9) Mary (Jn.) was not to touch Jesus because he had 
not yet ascended, yet (Mt.) the women held fast his feet 
though he had not yet ascended; ao) when the two disciples 
from Emmaus reported that the Lord had appeared to them, 
the Eleven (Mk.-App. 1613) did not believe, yet (Lk.) ¢hey 
replied ‘the Lord is risen indeed’; (x1) the Lord (Mt. Jn.) 
appeared to the disciples in Galilee, yet (so far as we can judge 
from Lk. and Acts) no manifestations in Galilee could have 
occurred. 
(v.) L&,'s view ( proofs’). — Lk. concentrates himself 
on the accumulation of (Acts13) ‘proofs,’ by (1) 
», Yigidly defining the time when Jesus 
28. L's ascended and left his discipl 
Cm rogss,? wcended and left his disciples, {2) re- 
p presenting Jesus as appearing merely 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, so as to omit all 
appearances in Galilee where ‘ some doubted,’ (3) giving 
the impression that the women saw nothing but (2423) 
“a vision of angels,’ (4)recording no apparition that 
was not attested by at least ‘two [male] witnesses,’ (5) 
introducing Jesus as eating? in the presence of his 
disciples. 

Yet even Lk. shows loopholes for detecting possihle misunder- 
standing of metaphor. Compare, for example, Lk,’s narrative of 
the Lord’s drawing near, and conversing with the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus, with the Martyrdom of Polycar$ (ii.) 
‘the Lord was standing near and conversing with thew 
Grapeotins 6 Kupsos did. adrois).’ In the latter, the ‘standing 
near‘ is spiritual; and so may have been (originally) the 
‘drawing near,’ and the ‘conversing,’ in the former. 

The difficulties that befell Lk. in his attempt to ascertain the 
facts may be illustrated by the probable explanation of his 
omission of the appearance of Christ to Peter. In reality, Peter 
was probably one of the two disciples journeying to Emmaus, as 
is repeatedly assumed by Origen. But Lk.'s tradition confused 
the story, by attriduting to the Eleven the words really uttered 


by the two travellers. Lk. 2433.4 should have run (as in D), 
the travellers ‘found the Eleven and those with them, and said 





1B (@AGodeat) favours the supposition that they did not 
enter. This is not inconsistent with é&A@ety, which some- 
times means ‘depart,’ nor with Mk.168, épvyov amd tod 
pymuetou, which may mean that they ‘fled’ away from (not 
‘out of’) the tomb. 

2 ‘Ye’is emphatic. The soldiers might well be afraid, but 
the women were not to he afraid. 

3 This is still mort obvious in Pseudo-Peter, ‘Buti/ ye believe 
nod, stoop and look. 

4 Though probably not a part of the original Ik., this insertion 
represents a very early tradition, and perhaps formed a part of 
a later edition of the Gospel. It can hardly he a condensation 
of Ja. 20 3-10. 

See Tobit12z9 (and cp. Philo on Gen. 188) for the estab- 
lished belief that an angel or spirit might live familiarly with 
men for a long period, but could not eat. 

6 Also 2431, ‘their eyes were opened (Sunvotx6ynaav)’ may bea 
metaphor meaning that ‘their eyes were opened to discern 
Christ in ¢#¢ Scriptures’ (cp. Lk. 2443, Acts 1614 where it is 
used of opening the mind, or, hegrt); and their ‘constraining’ 
the Lord‘s presence (rapeBideavro) at the breaking of bread, 
reminds the reader of the implied precept to resort to ‘violence’ 
in prayer (Lk.16 16, and cp. 181-5). 
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(lit. ‘saying,’ Adyoyres, not Aéyovras) ‘the Lord is risen indeed 
and hath appeared to Simon.’1_ This is consistent with Mk,- 
Apps who says of the two travellers, ‘they went away and fold 
it unto the rest (2.¢., to the Eleven), zezther believed they them. 
(vi.) The Mantfestation to the Eleven (Mk.-App., 

i Lk., Ignatius), occurring in Mk.-App. 

29. The capes: but in Te while the feo 
Eleven. travellers are telling their tale, is described 
by the latter as follows (2439): ‘See my hands and 
my feet that it is I myself: handle me and_ see 
(Woagyoaré pe xat ere); for (Src) a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me having. [And when he had 
said this, he shewed them his hands and his feet.?] 
And while they still disbelieved for joy and wondered, 
he said unto them : Have ye anything to eat here (év6d6e)? 
And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish [and a 
honeycomb.] And he took it and did eat before them.’ 
Cp Ignatius, Szzyrn. 3: ‘ For I know and believe that 
he was in the flesh even after the resurrection; and 
when he came to Peter and his company (rots sept 
Tlérpov), he said to them: “Take (AdGere), handle 
me (¥yAapyoaré we) and see that (tere dre)? I am 
not a bodiless demon.” And straightway they touched 
him and believed, being mixed with (xpaOévres) his 
flesh and his Spirit (or, v.\., blood) For this cause 
also they despised death, and were found superior to 
death. And after his resurrection he ate with them 
and drank with them-as being in the flesh (ws capxtxds) 
although spiritually united with the Father.” The word 
AdBere (as in Mk. 1422 Mt. 2626 AdBere [pd-yere]) is. 
grammatically, as well as traditionally, adapted to 
express a Eucharistic meaning ,® and the words, ‘ mixed 


1 Ss is confused, ‘They found the Eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them. And he hath appeared. And 
they . .» saying, Our Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon. And they also told them what things had happened 
in the way. In direct speech the two travellers would 
say, ‘The Lord hath appeared nnto us.’ In reported speech, 
this would become, ‘the Lordappeared unto them.’ The next 
stage of the tradition would define ‘them’ as ‘Simon and a 
companion.’ Lastly, Simon, as being the more important, would 
be alone mentioned. 

2 WH regard the bracketed words as an insertion ‘at a 
period when forms of the oral Gospel were still current.’ 

3 ‘See ¢kat’ is proh. the rendering of iSere b7+ here (so 
Lightf.), though in the corresponding passage in Lk. it means. 
‘see, because,’ 

4 The best MSS are in favour of rvevuare. ; 

5 No instance has been alleged of the use of AdBere in the 
sense of the middle, AdBeoGe, ‘ take hold of.' 

There are several signs of early variations as to this tradition 
both in Ignatius and in Lk. The words ‘and see that I am not 
a bodiless demon’ dislocate the sentence, which begins with an 
appeal to touch, not to sight. We know from Origen (see 
Lightf. adloc.) that these words were in the Preaching of Peter 
which he rejected, and we have reason to believe that they were 
not inthe Gospel of theHebrews, asknowntohim and Eusebius ¢ 
Lightf. suggests that they were added in the recension of that 
Gospel known to Jerome. Cancelling them, we should have, as 
the original, in ¢ke Gospel € the Hebrews, ‘Take me; and 
they straightway handled him and believed.’ As regards Lk., 
Trenreus (iii, 143), when quoting passages from Lk. accepted 
by Marcion and Valentinus, omits this passage, sous Tertullian 
inserts it as part of Marcion’s Gospel. Possibly Irenzeus con- 
sidered that Marcion was quoting it from some apocryphal 
source (though Tertullian does not say so, hut merely accuses 
Marcion of perverting the passage). Irenreus himself nowhere 
quotes this passage, hut alludes to the assumption about 
‘spirits’ expressed in it, in v. 23 ‘For zhe Spirit.(rd yap wretpay 
hath neither hones nor flesh.’, Tertullian ((@] Marcion 443, 
(4] De Carne Christi 5) quotes the words twice, omitting the 
appeal to handling, and also omitting ‘flesh.’ Even in (a), 
the context shows that he is not quoting a mutilated text of 
Marcion’s; but (6) makes it certain that the omission is 
Tertullian's own. He quotes thus, (a) ‘See my hands and 
feet that it is I myself,’ (6) ‘See that it is I’$ and in both cases 
adds, ‘for a spirit hath not bones as ye see me having.’ In the 
context of (6) he asserts that a spirit has ‘flesh,’ but has not 
‘bones’ ‘hank,’ and ‘feet.’ Marcion (according to Tertullian) 
interpreted the passage thus! (Marcion4 43) ‘ A spirit hath not 
hones, as, 4,e. and so, ‘ye see me having {#o bones]: and he 
remarks that Marcion might as well have cancelled the passage 
as interpret it thus. [In 6) Clark has, by error, ‘hath not fesk 
and hones’ instead of ‘hath not. bones.’] A fragment of 
Hippolytus from Theodoret (Transl. Clark, p. 95) has : For 
He, having risen . » . when His disciples were in douht, called 
Thomas to Him and said, “Reach hither; handle me, and see = 
fora Spirit hath not hones and flesh, as ye see me have.” 

D (differing from @) has (Lk. 2439) Uydradnoare Kav 
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with his flesh and spirit (or blood),’ implying a close 
union such as binds each member & the Church to Christ 
in the one Body or one Bread, may very well be a part of 
the tradition (or of some comment on it) from which 
ignatius is quoting. If so, the original (though not the 
Ignatian) meaning may be correctly expressed by the 
Armenian paraphrastic version, ‘they believed, who 
(or, and they) were participators of the Eucharist (lit. 
communicated), and who (?) feasted before on his body 
and blood.’ In other words, the disciples not only 
received a vision and an utterance of the Lord, but 
also were made one with the body and spirit (or blood) 
of Christ and were raised above the fear & death by 
participating in the Eucharist and therein handling his 
fresh. These facts, being literalised in later narratives, 
may have given rise to the statements, made in good 
faith, that they had ‘handled’ Christ’s * body,” or that 
Christ had given them his ‘ body’ to ‘ handle.’ 

(vii.) The historical estimate € Lk,’s Tradition must 
be lowered, (1) by evidence of his other errors and 

misunderstandings given above, (2) 

20, Historia by the variations in the corresponding 
estimate*ot tk. tradition quoted by Ignatius and 
Tertullian, (3) by the fact that, abotit A.D. 10, 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch (of which city Luke [Eus. 
346] is said to have been a native), wishing to attest 
the reality of the bodily resurrection of Christ, quotes 
from an unknown authority a passage that omits all 
mention of ‘eating,’ and neither here nor elsewhere 
“refers to the testimony of Lk, This certainly leads to 
the inference that Lk. had not, in the mind of Igna- 
tius, that preponderant authority which a ‘ canonical’ 
or even authoritative Gospel might be expected to 
have.’ 

Lk.’s evidence must not be disniissed without a reference to 
Acts 14, guvadrgéuevos, which really meant ‘assembling with,' 
hut was probably interpreted by Lk. (as by patristic com- 
meatators, ¢.g. Clement, Hist. to Jamies and How, 1513) 
‘eating with,’ cp Acts1041: “Nottoallthepeople, but towitnesses, 
to those foreordained by God, namely ourselves, who (otrtves) 
.ate anddrank with Aiwz after the resurrection from the dead.’ 
This, when combined with Acts 1 4 Lk. 2443 and Lk. 1326 (‘we 
have eaten and drunk in thy presence '*5 not in parallel Mt. 7 22) 
indicates a consistent interpretation of sucha nature as (possibly) 
to convert metaphorical accounts of spiritual intercourse and 
revelation into literal accounts of historical ‘proofs.’ 

(viii.) Jz.’s view (signs). In Jn., ‘ proof’ is entirely 
subordinated to ‘signs’ —i., spiritual symbolisms. The 
31. Jn’s first manifestation of Jesus is to a woman, 

ices who (2016) does not recognise him till called 

signs. b The A i : ti d 

ry name. e Ascension is mentioned as 
impending and as (apparently) preliminary to being 
(2017) ‘touched.’ In the second manifestation, Jesus 
conveys to ‘the disciples‘ the Holy Spirit which (739) 
could not be conveyed till after the Ascension—a fact 
indicating that, in the interval between the two, Jesus 
had ascended. In a third (making the second to ‘ the 
disciples’), he offers himself to the ‘handling’ of the 
incredulous Thomas, and pronounces a blessing on 
those who have not seen yet have believed. In a fourth, 
(2114 ‘the third’ fo ‘the disciples’), he is in Galilee, 
directing the seven fishermen in their task of catching 





adeTe TO WVG OTTa OUK exer Kat TapKas KaOwS ene BLeTETE 
exovta. Codex a has ‘Handle me yourselves’ (reading atro¢ 
for abrds in what precedes). In Ss the passage, which has been 
(142) scraped with a knife, runs thus, ‘Behold, see my hands 
and my feet, and eed and see that it is I; fora spirit... 
flesh and hones. ..as. ..see me... When. ..not. .. 
were. Again he said unto them, ‘Have ye here anything to 
eat?’ Codices a 6 dand Brix. omit ‘ me’ after ‘handle. 

The emphasis laid_on ‘bones’ may have arisen from an 
allusion to Is. 6614 (G@BNAQ): ‘Your hones shall spring up.’ 
‘Blood’ was omitted, perhaps in accordance with a sense that 
it could not appeal either to sight or to touch. (Justin [7 yp. 
761 indicates something specially non-human about the blood of 
Christ.) 

1 Apologists usually depreciate what they call ‘a mere 
argument from silence’; but it has weight varying with cir- 
cumstances. Here itisextremely weighty. The evidence is almosf 
as strong as if Ignatius said expressly, ‘ I did not know Lk., 
or else, ‘I knew Lk., hut did not believe it to he so authori- 
tative as the tradition from which I quoted.’ 
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the one hundred and fifty-three ? fish in the nét of the 
Church, and feeding them with the One Bread and the 
One Fish before they go forth to preach the Gospel to 
the world. Then, without definite demarcation of the 
period of manifestations and voices, the Gospel ends. 


+ In all this, the difference between Jn. and Lk. is obvious. 
Take, for example, the first manifestation to the disciples., ln 
Jn., the disciples are not (Lk. 2437) terrified 
32. Contrast anj affrighted’ they have eal the message 
between from Mary in which Jesus calls them his 
*signs’ and ‘brethren,’ and when Jesus ‘stood in the midst’ 
of them,? they ‘rejoice’ as soon as they see 
‘proofs.’ ‘the hands and the side.’8_ They do not (as in 
Lk.) suppose Jesus to be a ‘spirit’ (or, as D, ‘phantasm’); 
they require no appeal to sight or touch ;nor does Jesus eat in 
their presence. e object of the first manifestation in Jn, is 
apparently not to prove the Resurrection hut to convey the 
Spirit to the disciples. There is no explanation of prophecy} 
the Spirit is conveyed at once, not promised as a future gift. 
The appeal to touch comes afterwards. The incredulity of 
Thomas (absent on the first occasion) makes Jesus reproachfully 
suggest on a second occasion that the incredulous disciple may 
touch the wounds in his hands and side 5 hut it is not indicated 
that Thomas does this. The words that follow suggest that it 
was not done: (2029) ‘Because thou hast see thou hast 
believed’ : (it is not said, ‘ Because thou hast touched’).! 


The same spiritual (as distinct from Lk.'s logical) 
purpose pervaded Jn.’s sign of the ‘seven’ — who, if 
‘proof’ and not a ‘sign’ had been intended, should 
have been ‘the Eleven.’ There is indeed some 
similarity between the words of Jesus in Jn. 215: 
* Children, have ye any meat?’ and those in Lk.(24 41) : 
“Have ye here anything to eat?‘ But how great a 
difference in reality! In the latter case the Messiah 
deigns to take food from the disciples in order to meet 
their (Lk. 2438) ‘reasonings’; in the former, the 
Saviour gives himself to the ‘children’ to strengthen 
them for the work of the Gospel. 

(ix.) Contrast between Jn. and the Synoptists. —There 


1 For the symbolism of this, see helow, § 47. 

2 This ‘standing in the midst,’ however, is from prophetic 
gnosis: see Ps. 2222, quoted by Heb.211_4 and by Justin 
(Tryph. 106) Zalso cp Lk, 24 36. 

3°'Not, as Lk., ‘the hands and the /ee/.” In Jn., as in 
Pseudo-Peter. the feet are ayyarently reearded as hound. not 
nailed, to the cross. 

4In Jn., the first manifestation to the disciples seems_to 
include a new and spiritual Genesis or Creation of man. The 
old Genesis (2 7) described how God ‘breathed (évepvaycev) 
into the face (of man) the drveath € life, and man became @ 
xiving soul.’ 

Therarity of éudvady, which occurs in NT nowhere except in 
Jn. 2022, suffices to make the reference to Gen. 27 certain. 
Philo also frequently quotes Gen. 27 (with éuuaay) to contrast 
the ‘earthy’ or ‘first‘man with the ‘spiritual’ or ‘second’ man. 
Not improbably Jn. also has in mind that Ignatian tradition 
which ,described the apostles as ‘mixed with his flesh and his 
spirit. (Careful analysis of all the passages where Ignatius 
combines ‘ flesh and spirit’ and ‘flesh and blood’ makes it 
probable that ‘spirit’ (not ‘blood’) is the correct reading. At 
the same time, if both traditions were prevalent, Jn.’s first 
manifestation to the disciples would express the ‘being mixed 
with his spirit,’ and the second (that to Thomas) the ‘being 
mixed with his déeed''). 

In any case, Jn. takes this historically sacred word, tradition. 
ally associated with the creation of man, and represents it as 
dramatised in anact, in which the Logos remakes man in the 
Divine image, ‘breathing into’ him that Spirit of himself 
which (as Pau) says, 1Cor. 15 45) was not only ‘living (gév)’ hut 
also ‘life- iving (Gwomoroiy),’ so as to enahle the disciples to 
transmit life to others. 

5 It is interesting to note here (in the light of Mk. 116-20) the 
difference between Lk.'s and Jn.’s Draught of Fish, which 
Lk. connects with the calling of Peter to be a Fisher of 
Men, but Jn. with an imparting of the One Fish and the 
‘ne Bread to the ‘seven’ disciples— apparently as a preparation 
or their apostolic work. It will he found that Lk. differs from 
Mk. and Mt, in seven points :—(z) the boats are ‘standing’ by 
he lake; (2) there are two boats (the Jewish and Gentile 
Churches), not one; (3) all (Peter included) have given up 
ishing in despair ; (4) Jesus enters one of the vessels 5 (5) the 
iets are ‘rent asunder’; (6) Peter fears and bids Jesus depart; 
7) Jesus does not expressly bid any of the fishers ‘follow’ him. 
fn, differs from Lk. 2% aéZ these details: (1) It is Jesus (not the 
oats) who is standing by the sea 3(2) there is but one vessel 5 
3) Peter has not given up fishing ; (4) Jesus does not enter the 
vessel 5 (5) i0 spite of the multitude of the fishes (2111) ‘the net 
was xof rent’ ; (6) Peter leapt into the sea and hastened toward 
lesus; (7) Peter is hidden, after the Sacramental Feast, not 
only to feed Christ’s sheep, hut also to ‘follow’ him. 
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is a curious contrast between the personal and as it 
were private nature of Christ’s last 
cree ea utterances in Jn. and the public or 
‘ * ecclesiastical utterances recorded by 

Lk., Mk.-App,, and the last verses of Mt. 
In Jn., ‘Hither, break your fast,’ * Lovest thou me?" 
* Feed my sheep,’ ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee?’ In the Synoptists, either (Mk.- 
App. ) the injunction to preach the Gospel, the prediction 
of condemnation for those who will not believe and be 
baptized, and the promise of signs such as the ‘ casting 
out of devils,’ ‘ tongues,’ ‘ lifting up serpents,” drinking 
poison, etc., and healing the sick; or else (Mt.) * bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to keep all things as 
many as I commanded you,’ and a farewell in Galilee, 
with an assertion that Jesus possesses all power, and 
a promise that he will be always present with the 
disciples; or, lastly (Lk.), an ’opening’ of the dis- 
ciples’ minds to understand the Scriptures, and a long 
statement that the Scriptures ‘must needs have been 
thus fulfilled,’ and that there must be the preaching of 
repentance in his name ‘ with a view to the remission 
of sins to all the nations — beginning from Jerusalem,’? 
and then a promise, and a warning that they must 
remain in the city till the promise is fulfilled : — concern- 
ing all which utterances we are warned by our knowledge 
of the various accounts of Christ’s revelations to Paul 
that we must accept none of them as necessarily repre- 
senting the actual words of Christ himself, though (in 
various degrees, and subject to various qualifications) 
they may be regarded as revelations to the Early Church, 
conveyed, during the period of manifestations, to this 
or that disciple, in the same way in which the vision 
and the voice were conveyed to Paul at his conver- 

sion.4 


1 An interesting instance of the combination of (1) the 
historical, (2) the exaggerated, (3) the metaphorical. (2) The 
healing of diseases by the Christians was a historival fact ; (2) 
the gift of tongues ‘—as we infer from Paul‘s Epistles— was a 
phenomenon remarkable, hut not supernatural; (3) the ‘taking 
up,’ or, more probably, ‘ destroying (apotcuv) of serpents’ was 
probably a literalising of the promise in Lk. 10xg that the 
disciples should ‘trample upon serpents and scorpions and all 
the Dower of the enemy.’ 

2 ‘The text is doubtful, 

3 The Testinony of Paul, in any full discussion of the Re- 
surrection, would come first and claim a detailed consideration. 
Here we can onlv observe on 1 Cor. 153-8 that (2), among the 
earliest traditions communicated to converts, was a doctrine 
(probably oral, tapédwxa) on the Resurrection of Christ ; (2) in 
this tradition, ‘accordance with the Scriptures’ playeda prominent 
part; (3) the manifestations of Christ were described by the 
word ‘appeared ($6y),’ a word regularly denoting visions [the 
only instance in which it is used in NT of the appearance of a 
material body is Acts 726] ;(4) Paul places first an appearance 
to Cephas, and last hut one an appearance to James, neither 
of which is recorded in our canonical Gospels; (5) he excludes 
all appearances to women; (6) he places the appearance of 
Christ to himself on the same footing as those witnessed by the 
apostles: (7) he speaks of the risen body as ‘aspiritual body’ 
(on which, note that Clem, Alex. (970-972) says that every spirit 
has a ‘body,’ and that demons are called ‘bodiless’ ody in 
comparisonwith the spirits that are destined to ¢ saved), and 
as being (8) the same, in kind, for Christ, as’ for the faithful 
after death—z.e., as we should infer, ot @ tangible bedy. (9) 
The latest of Paul’s speeches on his vision répeats, aS from 
Jesus, a long discourse (Acts26 14-18). It then continues (4. rg) 

Whereupon ... I was not disobedient unto the heaven 
vision.’ But Paul’s earlier speech (22) assigns to Jesus merely 
a portion of this discourse, while another portion (mentionin 
‘a witness’ and ‘sins’) occurs (22 15“) in the report of a speech 
of Ananias to Saul, and another (mentioning ‘the Gentiles’) 
isuttered by Jesus indeed, but 0% @ such later occasion (22 18-21) 
when the apostle was in a ‘trance: On the other hand, in 
the earliest account of the vision, the mention of Saul’s mission 
to ‘the Gentiles’ is made by Jesus (915) not to Saxl, but to 
dnanias; and Jesus is represented as saying to Saul no more 
than occurs in 22, 

These facts lead to the following general conclusions :— (a) 
Words recorded as having been uttered by Jesus may really 
have been heard in the course of a ‘vision.’ (6) Words recorded 
as uttered in a ‘vision’ ncay have been heard in the course of a 
‘trance.’ (c) The atleged occasion of utterance may really be 
a confusion af two or even more occasions. (@) Some of the 
words may have proceeded not directly from Jesus, 6utindirectly, 


through an inspired speaker. 
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VI. SINGLE TRADITIONS. 


(2) THE FIRST GOSPEL. —(i.) Doctrinaland other char-. 
acteristics. — ThatMt. was primarily intended for Tewish 
readers is suggested by the stress laid 


24. Sing], on prophecy; the tracing of genealogy 
tradition® ‘Mt. back to Abraham (not, as in Lk.. to 
Adam; cp GENEALOGIES ii); the Sermon on the 
Mount corresponding to the Law given on Mount 
Sinai ; the contrast between what had been said ‘ of old 
time’ and what the new Lawgiver prescribed; the word 
‘lawlessness’ (altered in Lk. 1327 to ‘iniquity’), used 
by Mt. alone, and the strong condemnation of him 
who (Mt.5x9) breaks, or tenches others to break, ‘one 
of the least of the commandments.’ 4 


Mt.’s parables point less to the inclusion of the Gentiles than 
to the exclusion of unworthy Jews. He alone has the saying 
(22 14) : ‘Many are called but few chosen. He seems to move 
amid a race of backsliders, among dogs and swine unworthy of 
the pearls of truth, aniong the tares sown by the enemy among 
fishermen who must cast hack again many of the fish caught in 
the net of the Gospel. ‘The broad way’ is mentioned by him 
alone, and the multitude of those that go thereby, and the guest 
without the wedding garment, and the foolish virgins, and the 
goats and those who even ‘cast out devils’ in the name of the 
Lord’and yet are rejected by him because they ‘work lawless-. 
ness.’ He alone introduces into the Lord’s Prayer the words 
‘Deliver us from the evil (one).” Elsewhere he alone gives asa 
reason for not being distracted, ‘sufficient for the day is the. 
evil thereof.’ The wavering or retrogression of many Jewish 
converts when the breach between Jews and Gentiles widened, 
about the time of the siege of Jerusalem, may well explain the 
emphasis laid by Mt. on backsliding ; and the Condemnation 
of ‘lawlessness’ might refer to Hellenising Jews who considered 
that the new law set them free from all restraint, and who, in 
casting aside every vestige of nationality, wished to cast aside 
morality as well. Yet Mt. prefers (12 33) even open and con- 
sistent wickedness to the sin of the hypocrites’ whom his Gospel 
continually denounced (the word occurs in Mt. 13 times, in Mk. 
1, in Lk. 3, in Jn. ©); and he dwells more than the rest on the 
blessings of the meek, the merciful, and the little ones whose. 
angels behold the face of the Father. 


Besides the fulfilments of prophecy or type mentioned 
in his Introduction, Mt. sees several others not men-- 
tioned in the Triple Tradition. 


Some of these, ¢.g. that relating to the (212-5) fass and the 
colt,’ (279) ‘the potter’s field,’ (12 40) the ‘three days and three 
nights in the belly of the whale’ as representing the time of 
Christ’s remaining in the tomb, and the (2335) apparently in- 
accurate reference to Zachariah the son of Barachiah, contain 
such obvious difficulties that they may he regarded as evidences 
of early, not of late composition,® and the same applies to (2 23) 
‘He shall be called a Nazarene,’ which is found in no existing 
book of prophecy. See NAZARETH. 

Apart from his account of the Resurrection, few new miracles 
are introduced by Mt. Two of these consist of acts of healing. 
Two are connected with Peter, m Mt. 1428-33, the walking on 
the water (2) Mt. 1724, the coin in the fish‘s mouth. As ta 
these, the’omission of the former by Mk. and Jn., who record 
what precedes and follows, points to the conclusion that it is a 
poetic symbolism of Peter’s lapse and restoration. Ametaphorical 
explanation probably applies also to the latter,3 








1 Cp also Proceedings gf the Sociefv 9 f Historical Theology 
(97), 464, as to the sevex beatitudes on character (omitted 
or altered by Lk.), the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
(where Lk. probably retains the original and shorter form), tha 
seven parables in Mt. 13 the genealogy compressed into a triad 
of fourteen, and other humerical groupings that show Jewish 
influence. 

2 An authoritative and widely circulated Gospel stands in this 
respect on quite a different footing froman apocryphal and non- 
authoritative book. The former would be attacked by con- 
troversialists, and any difficulties contained in it would he 
exposed. Christians could not cancel the difficult passages 
without giving up the authority of the book. Consequently 
the difficult passages would remain in that Gospel, but would be 
quietly dropped by subsequent evangeli Hence, as detqween 
our canonical Gospels, the presence of difficulties is a mark of 
early date. But this criterion does not apply to comparatively 
obscure works not so liable to attack. 

3 See an extraordinary comment in Ephraem (p. 161) ‘So 
when Simon . . « took his net and went to cast it into the sea, 
they also went with him’ (cp Jn. 213, ‘I go a-fishing. They 
say unto him, We also come with thee’). Also cp Philo (1499) 
on ‘the holy didrachm,’ and Clem,Alex, (947), where he says 
that ‘the fish‘ hints at (alvirze.) God-given food, and that the 
stater might admit ‘other solutions not unknown (ovk d&yvoov~ 
#-évas)’—which implies a tradition of symbolism on this incident. 
For other traces of Philonian symbolism in the Synoptic Gospels, 
cp Mt. 1333 and Lk. 1321 on the ‘leaven‘ which a woman ‘hid 
(evéxpuper, expuyer) in three rieasures (adra) of meal,’ with 
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(ii. ) Buddence as to date, —When Mt. recorded the pre- 
diction that the apostles {1023} would not ‘ accomplish 
35. Ite date. the cities of Israel’ until the Son of man 

= * had ‘come,’ must he not have assumed 
that, in some sense, he had ‘come’ already? IE so, this 
will explain the difficult expression in 2664, ‘ye shall 
henceforth, or immediately (dm’ &prt), see the Son of man, 
etc.’! It would seem that, as Jn. saw at least a primary 
fulfilment of Zech. 1210 (‘They shall look on him whom 
they pierced’)in the moment when the spectators of 
the Cross gazed on the pierced side of Jesus, so Mt. 
regarded the ‘coming of Christ with power’ as com- 
mencing from the time of the sacrifice on the Cross, 
or of the Resurrection. But, whatever he the inter- 
pretation, the difficulty of this and some other passages 
leads to the belief that Mt. has in some cases preserved 
the earliest tradition. Other passages point to a very 
much later date—e.g. , the name of the ‘Field of Blood’ 
borne (278) ‘to this day,’ the charge of stealing Christ’s 
body repeated (2815) ‘to this day,’ and the mention of 
*the Jews’ in the same passage as an alien race; also 
the recognition of (7 15} ‘the false prophets ‘asa definite 
class to be avoided, and of (1817) ‘the church’ as the 
arbiter in quarrels. Perhaps, too, when viewed in the light 
of the Didaché, the precepts (524) to be reconciled with 
a brother before ‘ bringing one’s gift to the altar,’ and 
(76) to avoid casting pearls before swine, indicate a time 
when the Eucharist had so long been celebrated in the 
Church as materially to influence the general traditions 
of the doctrine of Christ. 

(iii.) Jn. in relation io Mt.'s Single Tradition.—Jn. 
often agrees with, but intensifies, the doctrine of Mt, 

Mt.’s depreciation of (521-48) the teachers of old time is more 
strongly expressed in Jn,.’s (208) ‘thieves and robbers’; Mt.’s 

(1130) ‘easy yoke’ is less strong than Jn. 
36. Its 831 i which implies that Christ’s service 
relation to Jn. shal deliver from every yoke ; Mt. 125-7 
‘the priests profane the Sabbath’ is not so 
clear as Jn. 722 ‘on the Sabbath ye circumcise a man’. and 
Mt.’s (1234 2333) ‘offspring of vipers’ and ‘serpents’ (Satan 
being ‘the sesfent’) is less forcible than (Jn. 844) ‘ye are of 
your father the zezz?,’ Mt., alone of the Synoptists, describes 
the Pharisees as (1514) blind,’ and mentions (1513) the ‘rooting 
up' of Pharisaism, and (82 ') the rewarding of men according 
to their works; and similar thoughts will he foundin Jn. 339-41 
154-6 529, In a very few cases does Jn. appear to be tacitly 
correcting Mt,’s Single .Tradition. Perhaps Mt,’s doctrine of 
‘little children’ and the stress laid by him on ‘meekness’ 
appeared to Jn. liable to be perverted into a confession that 
Christianity was a religion of weakness and puerility.2 At_all 
events, though he alone of the Evangelists supports Mt. 215 in 
quoting Zech.99 ‘Behold thy king cometh,’ he omits ‘meek 
(rpatsy Son which the Rabbis (Schottg. 2139171, etc.) laid 
emphasis 5;and, whereas Mt. immediately afterwards (2115 /) 
describes the testimony to Jesus as that of ‘babes and children,’ 
Jn. (1242 f) states that ‘even of ¢#e rulers many believed on 
him.’ Inafew otherpassages (Mt. 2622 25, Jn. 1824/5 Mt. 26 
52 Jn, 18z1), though partly correcting Mt., Jn. appears to be 
rather supporting him against omissions or statements of Mk. 
and Lk. 

(b) THE TuirD GospeL,—{i.) Literary form.—(a) 
The Dedication of Lk.—The dedication (11-4) shows 

that we have passed into a new’ literary 

: 37, Single prowinee, The Muratorian fragment 
radition ; Lk. talls attention to the fact that the 
author writes ‘in his own name,’ a novelty among evan- 
gelists. He also dedicates his work to some one who, 


if not an imaginary * God-beloved,’4 would appear to be 
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a patron, aman of rank. The apostles—the (lz) ‘ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word ’—appear to have 
‘ delivered’ their testimony by oral tradition (rapédocar)} 
and to have passed away. To supply their places (lr 
‘many’ had ‘attempted to draw up a formal narrative 
(dvardéacOae S:yynowv)’ concerning the matters fully 
established in the Church. These writers had clearly 
not been eye-witnesses,nor were they, in Lk.’s judgment, 
so successful as to make unnecessary any further 
attempts. Apparently they had failed in the three 
points in which he hopes to excel: they had not (7) 
‘traced everything up to its source (arapykodovOyKcre 
dvwber waow),' and this (2)‘ accurately (d«piBas),’ and 
(3) they had not written ‘in order (xaGe&s).’ 

All this affords an interesting parallel to the description of the 
collection of the Mishna by R. Judah (Hor. Hebr. 1161). 
“When he saw the captivity was (sic) prolonged, and the scholars 
tohecomefaint-hearted, and the strength of wisdom and the cabala 
to fail, and the oral law to be much diminished—he gathered and 
scraped up together all the decrees, statutes, and sayings of the 
wise men.’ For‘ the captivity was prolonged,’ substitute ‘the 
Lord delayed his coming,’ for ‘ sayings of wise men’ substitute 
‘traditions (rapaéécers)’ and ‘narratives (8tyyjoeis),’ some of 
which were probably based on the Psalms of Israel and the 
hymns of the first generation of Christians—and we have the 
same phenomena introducing themselves. Catechumens were 
disturbed by the diversity of traditions 5 catechists and evangel- 
ists themselves found it hard to distinguish the genuine from, 
the spurious; it was time to ‘gather and scrape up together 
the traditions—especially those upon the Resurrection and the 
Incarnation, and to do this with such exactness (axkpiBas) that 
the catechist might ‘know the certainty (40@déActar)’ about the 
points of Christian faith. 

(8) Linguistic characteristics. — As a corrector, in 
the Triple Tradition, Lk. has been shown above to be 

a linguistic purist, and his insertions 

38. Its style. often indicate a love of sonorous and 
compound words (18221733). But in his Introduction, 
when describing the days before the Nativity (as also 
when describing the first days of the church in Acts), 


the narrative takes an archaic and Hebraic turn, 
Thevocahularyof Lk. is largely borrowed from the LX X, andin 
particular from the Apocrypha—e.g., émiBAewov, dnognacOévtwy, 
ériBadde (in the sense of ‘belonging’), émioiriapds, the use of 
byuaros for God, orrym}, dvr.BadrAcy, evOeros, wepirracbat, 
Katpds émcoxomys, Soxy and Avguredct. Cp Lk,’s story of the 
rich fool (1219) with Ecclus. 1118; Lk.187 (‘Though he bear 
long with them [waxpoOuj,et] « « “) with Ecclys. 2222 5 Lk. 142 
(‘Blessed art thou among women’) with Judith 1818, Often 
there is an allusive use of LXX words. Cp Lk. 2851 (about 
Joseph of Arimathza who had not ‘coxsexted to’ the decision 
of the Pharisees) with Ex. 231, ‘Thou shalt not consent with 
(cvyxaradjoy) the unjust’; Lk, 2849 with Ps. 888 ‘Thou hast 
pat mine acquaintances (yvaorovs) far from me’ , and Lk. 2020 
yxabérous with Job 1922, 319 ; also Lk. 17 mpoBeByxdres ev tats 
Hepacs with Gen. 1811 mpofeByxdres Hepv. It ts difficult to 
decide whether those portions of Lk. which approach the LX X in 








Philo(11r73} on ‘the three measures (4érpa} of the soul’ that 
are to be ‘kneaded’ like cakes (¢yxpupétar) wherein the sacred 
doctrine ‘ must he hidden (kexpv¥@@ar).’ After the destruction of 
the Temple, Vespasian compelled Jews in allparts of the Empire 
to pay the didrachm to the Roman Treasury. Among Christian 
Jews there may have arisen the question whether they, being 
no longer ‘ Jews,’ were liable to pay it. 

1 Mk. 1462 omits ‘immediately,’ Lk. 2269 substitutes ‘shall 
be’ for ‘ye shall see.’ Cp also Mt. 1628 ‘till they see the Son 
of wan coming in his kingdom,’ Mk.91 ‘the #ingdom & God 
having.come,’ Lk. 9 27 € the-kingdom of God.’ 

2 Cp 1Cor,1420 ‘be not chrldven (matdia) in mind: how- 
beit in malice be ye babes, but in mind be men’ (see also x Cor. 
$1 130). 

3 There may have been, however, controversial reasons for 
omitting that epithet. 

4 Cp Lightf. BE 197, ‘Theophilus, if a real person and 
not a nom de guerre, Theophilus, in itself, is not an unlikely 
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name for a Jew. And the omission of kpdérurre in Acts 
1x might he explained on the ground that Lk. thinks it in 
bad taste to be-noble a young catechumen too much (just as 
Dion. Halic. Ovat. Antig. [Reiske, 5 445] begins and. ends 
{G1z28] a treatise with xpdériore “Appate, but intersperses 
[719] TG deArarw and [722} BéAriote). Touse the term obtru- 
sively is characteristic of ‘the obsequious man’ in Theophr. 
Charact, 5, dvdpa xparorov eimay (Jebb, ‘after alarge display of 
respect’). 

xpdétigre certainly cannot refer to sora? qualities alone. 
This is proved (1) hy Lk,’s use of the vocative in Acts243 2625 
(and cp 2326); (2) by 2Mac.412, Jos. Ant. iv. 28 (in the 
latter, vocatively), where it is applied to ‘young men of distinc- 
tion or nobility,'and cp Lucian 2272 Kpytéy ot kpdrigtot, » =» 
obyi of idrarat pdvor, GAAG Kat ob BacidrKadrtepot Kal mMpwoTevery 
aétobvres). (3) Dion. Halic. seems (as quoted above} to dis- 
tinguish between xpdérsore and PéAriare. (4) It seems highly 

robable that the author of the first part of the Epistle to 

jognetus has Lk. in yiew when writing (§ 1) émedy 6p, 
xpdrirre Acéyyte, Where Diognetus’ represents not a Christian, 
but an inquirer, and is probably a fictitious name. If so, this 
tends to show that he regarded Ties ‘ Theophilus’ as represent- 
ing a typical catechumen, just as his own Diognetus’ repre- 
sented a typical inquirer. On the whole, the impression left hy 
the use of the name is that it is typical of one who might be 
addressedina twofold senseas (Hawelet, i, 5 38) ‘thou ede youth.’ 
Philo undertakes a treatise on the Creation (11 ‘for the sake of 
the God-beloved(roil ®eoguAots).’ And does not Lk,’s (Acts 1p 
Tov wav mparov Adyor érowjsduyy wept raévtav, & Oeddire, sound 
like an echo of Philo Daad bietapd rapbs Ad-yos Hv hutv, & Oeddore, 
mepi tod »..? Tatian speaks of (12) ‘interpretations (of 
Scripture) which being published in writing make those who 
give heed to them greatly beloved of God Beogurcis).' 
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rhythm and vocabulary are translations from Hebrew documents, 
or imitations, conscious or unconscious, of the books of the LXX. 
But the use of 6 Kupios,1 ‘the Lord ’"—in (7 13) the raising of the 
widow’s son at Nain, (10 » the appointment of the Seventy, (11 
39) the rebuke of the Pharisees, (1242) the preface to the 
parable of the faithful and just steward, (1315) the healing of 
the daughter of Abraham bound by Satan, (175%) the parable 
of the sycamore tree, (156) the parable of the unjust judge, (19 
8) the story of Zacchzeus, (2261) Christ’s looking on Peter, and 
the verse (243) where it is said that ‘they found not the body of 
the Lord Jesus’ —confirms the theory (which is also supported 
by internal evidence) that these passages in Lk. are translations. 
Another test-word is ‘Iepoveadjp. Lk. uses ‘IepovoaAnys, about 
twenty-six times, ‘IeoogéAuya only three times (222 19 28 287). 
The latter form is sometimes used geographically by writers 
who use the former rhetorically or historically; but it is remark- 
ahle that in 222 and 41 the two forms should be used, apparently 
in the same sense, dvijyayor abroy ele ‘IepoodAvpa and :To- 
pevovro . . « eis ‘Iepoveaay.2 Cp JERUSALEM, § 1 

(ii. ) Doctrinal Characteristics. —The key-note of Lk.’s 
doctrine is touched in the song of Zacharias over the 


39, Its spirit, Baptist, and struck more clearly in the 


song of Simeon over the child Jesus ; 

proclaiming, in the first case, redemption for (7) 

“God‘s people,’ in the second, for (231 f.) ‘all the 
peoples, a light for revelation of the Gentiles.” 

The implied (416-30) rejection of the Jews in favour of the 
Gentiles at the outset of Christ’s public life in Nazareth is a 
chronological error; but it indicates the tendency of the Gospel. 
When (Mt.632) ‘the Gentiles’ are condemned as_ seeking 
pleasures, Lk. is careful to add (1230) ‘the Gentiles ofthe world, 
2.é., those who are spiritually Gentiles; and Lk.’s ‘seventy’ 
missionaries are emblematic of the Gospel to‘ the nations.’ Mk. 
makes no mention of the Samaritans, Mt. has merely (105) 
“Go not into any city of the Samaritans’ >but in Lk. the sons 
of Zehedee are rebuked for desiring to call down fire on a 
Samaritan village 5 a just Samaritan shames both priest and 
Levite; and a grateful Samaritan puts nine Jewish lepers to the 
blush. As for the law, it is valid as long as Jesus is a child or 
(251) ‘subject to’ his parents; but as soon as he has been 
baptized, it is regarded as (418 1616) superseded because 
fulfilled. 

Lk.'s Gospel is abundant in contrasts. It couples 
‘blessings’ with (Lk. 624-26) ‘woes.’ It proclaims a 
conflict pending — between God and Satan, forgiveness 
and sin, self-renunciation and worldliness— whichis to 
culminate in the triumph of mercy imparting to the 
Gentiles (2447) a message of ‘repentance and remission 
of sins.’ 

When Satan departs from Jesus. it is only (413) ‘for a time’; 
Satan binds a daughter of Abraham, is beheld by Jesus ‘fallen 
from heaven,’ enters into Judas, and demands the Twelve that 
he may ‘sift’ them. There is a sharp demarcation between 
rich and poor. It is ‘the, poor,’ not (as Mt. 53) ‘the poor in 
spirit,’ that are ‘blessed. In Lk., Christ pronounces a woe 
upon them that are rich, rebukes the ‘cumbered’ Martha, 
exhorts the rich to entertain the poor and dooms the rich fool 
to a sudden death, while Dives is ’consigned to unalterable 
torment. But, above all Lk. contrasts ‘repentance’ with 

ride. If Lazarus is contrasted with Dives, the grateful 

amaritan with the ungrateful Jewish lepers, the merciful 
Samaritan with the heartless priest and Levite, and the trivial 
anxieties of Martha with the simple devotion of Mary, much 
more does the publican find his foil in the Pharisee who prays 
by his side } the woman ‘which was a sinner’ and ‘ loved much’ 
in Simon the churlish host who loved little; the prodigal 
younger son in the envious elder son; and the penitent thief on 
the right in the impenitent thief on the left. All these stories, 
as well as that of Zacchezus, and the lost piece of silver, must 
have appealed with great force to many who applied to them- 
selves the words of Epbes. 21 : ‘And you did he qnicken when 
ye were dead through your trespasses and sins’ 5 they magnify 
the power of forgiveness—contrasting the instantaneous and 
complete victories of faith (for the most part ‘without works’) 
with the inferior results of a long life of ordinary and prudent 
respectability. 

(iii. ) A manual for datly conduct.— The insertion of 











1 The Gospel of the Hebrew always uses the form é Kuptos, 
never b’Incovs. 

2 Another test-phrase is efwey SE] frequent in Genesis and the 
early part of Exodus but rare or non-existent in later books. 
It does not occur in Mk. or Mt. In Jn. it occurs only (a) in 
the interpolated811 the woman taken in adultery’ (6) inl26 
[where D transpose; SH and Ss omits efwev 8é (‘how Judas 
did not care’), the original probably being simply, ‘Not 
that Judas cared'}; (c) in2123 ov« ewer 6¢, where S€ is sup- 
ported by NBC and is perhaps genuine, meaning “however.” 

In Lk. (as also in Acts) it is frequent, mostly in his Single 
Tradition, but sometimes in the Double or Triple when he 
introduces words or arrangements of his own, In view of 
these facts, Mt. 1247, bracketed by Tischendorf and placed by 
W H in marg., should be rejected as an interpolation. 
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‘day by day,’ both in the Lord‘s Prayer and in the 

:,, precept to ‘take up the cross,’ indicates 
40. Its aim. a purpose in the writer to produce a 
practical Gospel. Lk. seems to see, as the main obstacles 
to the Faith, not ‘hypocrisies’ nor Jewish backsliding, 
but the temptations of wealth and social position acticg 
upon half-hearted converts; and his sayings abcut 
‘ building the tower,’ ‘putting the hand to the plough,’ 
‘renouncing all one’s possessions,’ and ‘hating’ father 
and mother, are pathetic indications of what must have 
been going on in the divided household of many a 
young ‘ Theophilus.’ The important part played 
by ‘devout women’ in Acts prepares the reader for 
finding prominence assigned to them here. Lk. alone 
gives us the songs of Mary and of Elisabeth, and the 
testimony of Anna. The mother of the Lord (not 
Joseph) ponders in her heart the words of her Son, and 
her sufferings are made (235) the subject of prophecy; 
Lk. alone mentions the domestic anxieties of Martha 
and the devoted faith of her sister, the cure of the 
afflicted ‘daughter of Abraham,’ the woman who 
invoked a blessing upon the womb that bare Jesus, the 
story of her who ‘loved much,’ and the parable of the 
woman rejoicing over the lost piece of silver. Lot’s 
wife is mentioned by him alone; nor do we find in any 
other Gospel the utterance of Jesus to the ‘ daughters of 
Jerusalem.’ Mk. and Mt. concur with Lk. in pro- 
nouncing a blessing on the man who gives up father or 
mother or lands or houses for Christ’s sake; bnt Lk. 
alone adds ‘wife.’ 

Strangely incongruous with these sayings and with the great 
body of Synoptic doctrine, are the parables of the unjust steward 
the unjust judge, and the friend persuaded by importunity: 
The moral of they appears to be ‘Copy the world, only in an 
unworldly fashion. Yet the thought, the style_and the language, 
make it difficult to believe that Jesus uttered’ these parables in 
their present shape 5and the last two (as they stand) seem at 
variance with his command to remember that the Father 
knoweth what things we need before we ask for them. Every- 
thing points to the conclusion that we have here and probably 
elsewhere in Lk., discourses, based indeed on Christ’s doctrine 
hut not containing his words or modelled after his methods and 
style. Else, why, in the parable of the Shepherd, do we find the 
dramatic element in Lk. 156 whilst it isabsent in Mt.1813? and 
why do Lk.’s parables alone introduce the solitoguy-—e.g., in the 
case of the rich fool, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, the 
unjust judge? 

{iv.} Evidence as to date.—Lk., more clearly than 
Mk.-Mt., describes the fall of Jerusalem as the result 

of a siege and capture. He also more 
41. Its date. definitely sets a term for all troubles. 
Lk. alone has the exhortation to (2128) ‘look up.’ 
Omitting the remarkable saying of Mk. and Mt. that 
the Son himself knoweth not ‘the hour,’ he declares 
that the trampling down of Jerusalem will be only till 
‘the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” Then will come 
a time of ‘distress ’—not, however, now for Israel, but 
for the Gentiles—and amidst convulsions of nature the 
Son of man will come. In the hope of this coming, 
the disciples are to lift up their heads, remembering 
that, although some of them will be ‘ slain,’ not a hair 
of their heads will be injured. The comparatively 
cheerful discourse on the Coming, combined with the 
joyful and triumphant tone of the Introduction, accords 
with the general tenor of Lk. when compared with Mt., 
and indicates as the author a Christian Gentile to whom 
(as to Barnabas) the fall of Jerusalem was an accepted 
and not unwelcome fact. Writing with recollection, 
but not under the present pressure, of persecution, 
when the Church was making rapid progress in the 
conversion, not only of the slaves, the poor, and the 
‘devout women,’ but also of the higher and more 
educated classes in the Roman Empire, the Evangelist 
seems to be looking forward to the moment when ‘ the 
times of the Gentiles’ would be ‘ fulfilled,’ and the Son 
of man would suddenly ‘come.’ Such a date might be 
reasonably fixed at the close of Vespasiau’s or the 
beginning of Nerva’sreign.! SeeEscHATOLOGY, §84/ 

1 Acts 2530(‘ And he (Paul) abode two whole years [in Rome]’) 
suggests, at first sight, that Acts—and, a forttord, (Acts 1p 
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. (v.) Supernatural Narratives peculiar to Lk., apart 
from the Introduction and the Conclusion, are : (1) the 
42. Its miraculous draught of fishes; (2) the raising 

A of the widow’ sson at Nain; (3) the healing 
miracles. of the woman bound’ by Satan; (4) the 
cure of the dropsical man; (5) the appearance of the 
angel strengthening Jesus, and (6) the healing of the 


severed ear. 

As regards (6), its omission by all the other Evangelists is, in 
itself, almost fatal to its authenticity, and it is probably to be 
explained as the result of a literary misunderstanding, There 
was probably some tradition—ambiguous, or obscure, and 
omitted by Mk.—that Jesus said (a) ‘let it (2. the sword) be re- 
stored to its place." This was misunderstood by Lk. as meaning 
(6) ‘let it (e. the ear) be restored.’ He therefore substituted 
(6) for (@), and amplified his narrative in such words as to leave 
no ambiguity.? 

(vi.) L&.'s position historically..—We are led to the 
conclusion that, although Lk. attempted to write 

‘accurately’ and ‘in order,’ yet he 


ste aelative, could not always succeed. When 


* decidingbetweenan earlier and a later 
date, between this and that place or occasion, between 
metaphor and literalism, between what Jesus himself 
said and what he said through his disciples, he had to: 
be guided by evidence which sometimes led him right, 
but not always. 

In regarding the story of the fig-tree as a metaphor, and the 
promise about treading on scorpions as a spiritual promise, and 
an placing the home of the infant Jesus at Nazareth, not at 
Bethlehem, he was probably right. The Feeding of the Four 
Thousand he may have rightly rejected as a duplicate of the 
tradition about the Five Thousand. But be himself seems to 
give in his Mission of the Seventy a duplicate of the Mission of 
the Twelve.3 His two-fold description of Jesus as mourning 
over Jerusalem, once (18 34) in Galilee, and once (1941) near the 
city itself, seems an error of an inferential character (like his 
inference from the expressions ‘cnp’and ‘platter,’ that a certain 
discourse of Jesus was uttered at the table of a Pharisee).4 
Again, Mk. and Mt. show traces of duplicate traditions concern- 
ing the insults offered to Jesus in the Passion; and these 
(combined with the Psalmists predictions about (Acts 426) ‘The 
kings of the earth’) may have led Lk. to adopt a tradition—not 
tmentioned by the other Evangelists—that Herod joined with 
Pilate to persecute Christ. ‘In the journey to Emmaus and the 
Manifestation to the Eleven, it has been shown (§'28_/) that he 
seems to take metaphor for literal statement. Some textual 
ambiguity may have induced him to believe that the Nazarenes,, 
instead of (as Mk. and Mt.) ‘being caused to stumble in Jesus, 
tried to ‘cause Jesus to faéZ5 (down a precipice)’ and that the 
words uttered to the woman at the anointing 6 ‘were not ‘Let 
her alone,’ but ‘ Her sins are forgiven her,’ 


Lk.’s absolute omission of some genuine and valuable 
traditions— especially in connection with Christ’s ap- 
pearing to women after the Resurrection and with 
Christ’s promise to go to ‘ Galilee ‘— though it may be 
in part extenuated on the ground of the need of selection, 
and in part almost justified on the ground of the obscurity 
of the original, nevertheless seriously diminishes the 








‘the former treatise, ‘2.¢., Lk,--was completed during the apostle’s 

life. Butalthough Acts may incorporate documents written while 
Paul was living and left unaltered by the compiler, the compila- 
tion may have been made many years after the apostle’s death. 

1 Of these (3) and (4) demand no special mention 5 (1) must be 
classed (§ 32 and § 47) with Jn.’s draught of 153 fishes, which is 
symbolical ; (2) will be discussed with the Raising of Lazarus 
(see below, § 58). As to (5) (described by WH as not a part 
of Lk,’s gospel, but as one of ‘the most’ precious among the 
remains of’ an ‘evangelical tradition’ ‘locally current beside 
the Canonical Gospels,’ and as being ’rescued from oblivion by 
the scribes of the second century’) see 5 62 (4). 

2 The same word érexatordvas means ‘restore’ a sword in 
Jer. 29 (Heb. 47)6, and a Zmé in Lk, 610, The solution. is 
unconsciously suggested by Ephrem (236-7) : Justitiam (je, 
gladinm) in docume suune reduxté » « » Aurem in locum suudt 
vestituit, 

3 Cp Lk.’s accounts of the two Missions (a) 93-5 (2) 10x-12 
with Mt.’s account of the single Mission (Mt. 107-15), and it will 
be fotind that (4) is almost entirely made up of that portion of 
Mt. which does not occur in (a). 

4 See above, € 19. 

4 Confusion between a verb and its causal form produces 
manyvariations in the L X X (Gen. 3223 Num, 2027 Jer. 1516etc.), 
and probably. explains many Synopticvariations; cp Mk. 219 Mt. 
915 SUvavrat vyrrederv (Mt. wevOety) with Lk. 534 d¥vace .. » 
Tomoat mmotedoat; Mk. 92 Lk. 928 Mk. 117Lk. 1935. A great 
many instances occur in Theodotion’s and the LX 
Daniel (15 [oriicat, orivat} 11 213 16, etc.) 

8 See above, § 10% 
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value of his work. Every page of it shows signs of 
pains, literary labour, and good taste. It is by far the 
most beautiful, picturesque, and pathetic of all the 
Gospels, and probably the best adapted for making 
converts, especially among those who have to do with 
the life of the household. But, if bald bare facts are in 
question, it is probably the least’ authoritative of the 
Four. 

Jn. often intervenes to describe facts mentioned by 
Mk.-Mt. and omitted by Lk. But, as regards facts 
mentioned by Lk. alone, Jn. is either silent or gives so 
different:a version of them (as in the case of the Draught 
of Fishes) that many would fail to recognise an intention 
to describe the same event. On this point, see the next 
section. 

(vii.) Zz. in relation to Lk.’s Single Tradition.—It 
is only where Lk. alters, or omits, some Synoptic 

:... Tradition, or where he attempts to 
44. Its relation describe the phenomena that followed 
to Jn. the Resurrection, that Jn. (as a rule) 
steps in to correct Lk. The Fourth Gospel lies outside 
that large and beautiful province, peculiar to the Third, 
which deals with the welcome of repentant sinners; and 
some of the words most in use with Lk.—‘ repentance,’ 
‘faith,’ ‘rich,’ ‘riches,’ ‘divorce,’ ' publican,’ and (in 
the words of Jesus) ‘sinner ‘“—are altogether absent 
from Jn. 

Perhaps the only important point of doctrine in which te 
may be thought tacitly to contradict the Single Tradition of Lk. 
is Arajer, as to which Lk. encourages something approaching to 
importunity, while Jn. so far discourages it, that he’avoids the 
very use of the word, preferring ‘ask’ or ‘request,’ and every- 
where implies that the essential thing is, not that the petitioner 
should be importunate, but that he should be ‘in Christ,’ in 
which case his petition sz#st be granted. 

Lk. aims at chronological order. Jn., while giving a new 
chronology, groups his history according to symbolical and 
spiritual principles. Lk. often removes from the old Tradition 
such words as Atticists might condemn; Jn. seems sometimes 
to prefer them,? and always uses a vocabulary simple even to 
monotony, Lk. writes what ‘eye-witnesses’ have delivered,’ 
Jn. (not here dissenting, but indicatin, superiority) writes in 
the name of eye-witnesses con¢erning (Jn. 114) that which ‘ we 
have contemplated (€0eacdpeba),’ 

So far, sii. may be said to differ, without correcting 5 but on 
one or two points of Lk,’s Single Tradition he seems to write 
correctively, For. example:' Lk.82 mentions ‘Annas and 
Caiaphas’ as ‘high priests,’ but Ju. 1813 descrihes Annas as the 
father-in-law of the high-priest Caiaphas; Lk. 2252 mentions 
“gre Is of che temple,’ but Jn.18r2a ‘the chitiarc Lk, 
alone of the Synoptists, mentions Martha and Mary together. 
Mary, he says, was seated at Christ’s feet; Martha was 
‘troubled’ (@opuBdgy, Lk. 1041) ‘about much serving. _ dn: 
does not contradict this. but he presents us with a different 
aspect of Martha. Mar, _ he says, was sitting at home with the 
Jews; Martha went to meet Jesus, and made a confession of 
faith *m him, and induced Mary to come forth also to meet 
him. 

In two or three instances, Jn. represents as an act what Lk. 
represents asaword. £.g., Lk. 2227 (‘I am in the midst of 
you ashe that serveth’) Is parallel to Jn. 131-5, where Jesus 
“serves 5Lk. 2232 (“I have besotght for thee’) seems parallel 
to the prayer to the Father in Jn, 1715 (‘keep them from the 
evil one’). Perhaps we may add Lk. 2846 (‘I commend my 
spirit’) and Jn. 1930(‘he delivered np [wapé8xe] his spirit ’). 

(¢) THE JOHANNINE GOSPEL. — TheFourth Gospel has 

been the subject of various (i. ) hypotheses 

45.2) mi of authorship. The internal evidence for, 

authorship. these (apart from direct statements) is 
derivable from (ii.) names, allusions, etc.; (iii) style; 
(iv.) structure. 

(i.) Hypotheses of authorship. —The Gospel states that 
(2 120 24) * the disciple whom Jesus loved" is the witness 
and writer? of ‘these things,’ adding ‘and we know 
that his witness is true... A comparison of several 
other passages leads (by a process of elimination) to the 
inference that the author—writing perhaps with some 
co-operation or attestation of others— was John the son 
of Zebedee. But the belief that the apostle originated 
the Gospel is compatible with a conviction that he did 
not compose or write it in its present shape. 

1 Eg. kpdBarros, eoddAvBeoris, TeoruKds (as used in Mk. 143). 

2 The text is uncertain. There may have been ,originally a 
distinction between ‘the-witness’ and ‘the writer : 2031 has 
simply ‘hath been written,’ and 1935 simply ‘hath witnessed.’ 
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For example, the teaching of the aged apostle may have been 
taken up by a disciple or ‘interpreter,’ and may have been 
ultimately published by the latter, as Peter’s is said to have 
been recorded and, circulated by Mark (see below, § 65) 
Peter’s ‘interpreter. If, as Irena@us says John the apostle 
wrote the Apocalypse about A.D. 96, the’difference of style 
between that and the Gospel would necessitate a very lon 
interval to admit even a possibility that he wrote the latterS 
Suppose the apostle to have been ninety, or, say, only eighty- 
five, when he wrote the Apoc., and concede an interval of only 
ten years to allow him to learn a new kind of Greek, change his 
vocabulary, and adopt a new style, new thoughts, and a new 
tone, yet this brings us to 106 a.p. and the apostle to the age of 
a hundred or ninety-five. Is it probable that one so aged could 
retain powers of memory and expression sufficient for the mental 
construction, or even the literary expression, of a work in which, 
as will he shown, every word is weighed and every detail 
adapted to a spiritual purpose? The improbability is increased 
by the tradition reported by Jerome) that towards the close of 
his life the venerable apostle bad to he carried into the midst of 
the congregation and could do no more than repeat over and 
over again the injunction ‘ Love one another.’ 

If this was so, John’s Gospel would nevertheless continue to 
be preached, probably by one or more of his ‘elders,’ preaching 
in his name, say from A.D. 98 to A.D. 1x0 or A.D. 115. Then it 
becomes easy to understand how the individuality of an 
‘interpreter’ may have combined with the force of new cir- 
cumstances—attacks from philosophers without conflicts with 
incipient Docetism within—to mould the oral Johannine Gospel 
into its present shape, first without an appendix, and then, when 
the nominal author had passed away (say A.D. 108), with the 
additional chapter that, in effect, alludes (2123) to his death. 
Who this ‘Elder’ or ‘interpreter’ may have been we cannot now 
discuss.2 For the present it must suffice to point out that, as 
the Muratorian Fragment enrolls among the canonical books 
the Wisdom € Salomon, though admitting it to have been 
written not by Solomon but by Solomon’ sfriends ‘in his honour,’ 
so a pupil and ‘interpreter’ of John, committing to writing a 
Johannine Gospel, might deem it a merit to ignore his own part 
in the composition, and to impute it as a whole to his master 
and teacher. The alternative was to do as Lk. had done :to 
use ‘I’ and ‘ me’ in the preface, and to explain that the writer 

received his doctrine from the aoostle. That, however, was an 
imuc vation, The first two Gospels given signs of author- 
ship. The Fourth Gospel differ: from the ‘hird in method, 
arrangement, and system, as well: in matters of fact and views 
offact. Lk.’s novel precedent even stimulate the Johannine 
‘interpreter’ to merge his own authorship in that of the apostle, 
or, rather, in that of ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ and whom 
he perhaps regards as a pattern and type of true discipleship. 

Some of these points will be more fitly discussed 
under External Evidence. What has been said above 
is intended to guard the reader against assumptions 
fatal to unprejudiced criticism. 

For example, if is commonly assumed (1) that the author 
must be an eye-witness or a forger; (2) that if he knows some 
things not known to the Synoptists he must know everything 
known to an apostle and must Je an apostle; (3) that the 
minute details with which the narrative abounds are signs of an 
eye-witness with a taste for the picturesque, and of an ear-witness 
with a keen sense of the dramatic.8 On the contrary, (1) if the 
writer is a disciple regarding himself as the pen of a teacher, he 
is not to he regarded as a forger}; (2) if the writer received from 
John the apostle some things not known to the Synoptists, it 
does not follow that he received everything, still less that he 
must himself be an apostle ; (3) if, among a vast store of details 
of name and number (such as might naturally drop from the lips 
of a very old man in oral accounts of reminiscences) he selected 
those which lent themselves to a symbolical meaning, it does 
not follow that he was an eye-witness or ear-witness; and it 
may even be that he would have regarded picturesqueness as 
an impertinence approximating to profanity in one who was 
attempting to write a Gospel that should be a New Testament 
“Scripture’ 

(ii. ) Evidence fram Names, ete, — Here we consider 
(a ames, (8) Numbers 7d (-y} Quotations.4—(a}) Names 


I The Apocalypse contains much internal evidence (¢.g. the 
reference to cheap wine and dear corn in Rev. 66) for placing at 
least part of the work in the reign of Domitian. The ancient 
external evidence for the Domitian date is singularly strong. Cp 
APOCALYPSE. 

2 See JOHM, SON OF ZEBEDEE....If it was John the Elder—a 
contemporary who, as Eusebius (iii. 396) tells us, was confused 
with the apostle—the imputation of the Gospel to John the 
apostle might he more easily explained. 

3 Some critics actually extend this last inference to the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman at which no disciple was 
present ! 

4 In order to appreciate what follows the reader must re- 
member (1) that every name, number, detail, and even syllable 
in Scripture, was generally supposed in Rabbinical tradition to 
have some spiritual significance ; (2) that this significance or 
symbolism was reduced to a system by the Alexandrian Jews 
(see Siegfried and Drummond on Philo); (3) that Jn. (as will 
he shown in foot-notes to this section) was familiar with the 
Philonian teaching. 
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of places in Tn. divide themselves into two classes : 

In’. first, the well known; second, the ob- 

~& ma mMmesoeet scure and contested. Concerning the 

former, Ih mav be shown to write 

mostly from biblical, or literary, not from local, know- 

ledge. The latter he mentions only when they are 
adapted for symbolism. 

For example : (1) that Jesus (820) ‘spake in the Treasury ’is an 
error (so far as we know) arising from a supposition that what 
held in the days of Nehemiah Go 397-39 and cp Neh. 135) held 
also in the time of Christ;! that the temple was built in 220) 
‘forty and six years’ was a false inference? from Ezra11 about 
the second temple. (2) That Jesus (18 crossed the Kidron may 
very well have happened; but the fact appears to he introduced 
as a parallel to David, who similarly (2 S. 1523) crossed the 
Kidron in mourning to return in triumph. (3) The mention of 
the cornfields of Sychar, or Shechem, far from implying an eye- 
witness, might have been made by any reader of Philo (1471) 
familiar with Gen. 4915. (4) Dialogues between a Samaritan 
and a Jew about ‘this mountain’ (Gerizim) as compared with 
Mount Sion, existed among the Talmudists, and it was the 
custom to place the scene at the foot of the former near Shechem.# 
SycHAR (g.v.) appears to have been an opprobrious name for 
Shechem (see § 54, y); it adapted itself to the dialogue on ‘the 
living water.’ (5) As for the alleged familiarity with Capernaum 
and its ‘sea,’ it reduces itself to this, that the writer knew 
Capernaum to he on the sea-shore, so that people would ‘go 
down’ to it, and knew that the sea was large enough to allow 
men to row—under stress of weather and not necessarily ina 
straight direction— for (6 19)‘ twenty-five or thirty furlongs.’ 

Passing to ‘obscure and contested’ places, we find (6) in (323) 
‘Enon near to Salim ’ [the var. loc, ‘Salem’ is cited] (z.¢., Foun- 
zaizs near to Peace’),a reference to the Baptist’s purification by 
water as a preparation for the higher purification of Melchizedek, 
king of Salem (or Peace)—i.e., Christ. CpSaztm. As for (7) 
the corrupt passage4 relating to Bethesda, Bethzatha, or Beth- 
saida, the most probable supposition is that Jn. wished to 
describe some place of bathing or purification in Jerusalem, 
that the Jews themselves (Wetst. ad Zc.) called a bathin: 
place by the Greek-derived name fvodaté (‘sheep-pool’), an 
that a kindred name appeared to he applied to a pool in Jeru- 
salem by Nehemiah,® Lastly (8), the pool of Siloam, and its 
spiritual interpretation— which Jn, introduces in the healing of 
the man horn blind, the type of the converted Gentile world— 
would he known to every reader of Is. 86. 


) Numbers—If the man at Bethesda represents 
sinful Israel, his 38 years of waiting might correspond to the 38 
years that elapsed before Israel (Deut. 214) ‘went 
47, Its over the Brook Zered,’6 The 153 fish, accordin: 
numbers. to Philonian principles,“?would mean (as explaine 
by Augustine) the Church as evolved from the 
Law and the Spirit. The 6 water-pots ‘containing ¢ or 3 firkins 
apiece’ (after the Jews’ manner of purifying) represent the 
inferior dispensation of the week-days—z.e., the Law — preparing 





Further, how little security there is that names would he 
accurately preserved in passing from Hebrew to Greek (not to 
speak of the gulf dividing an oral tradition from Gospels written, 
say, A.D. 65-110) may be seen by comparing two books of @#2 
in the circumstances most favourahle to accuracy, viz., where 
60th translate the same Hebrew original which errors 
might de corrected. Cp (a) 2 Ch. 85815 with (6) 1 Esd. 18 
15 1(a)lemar (6)Hounaos, u.8 2 (a )Acmay, Sedu (6)Zaxapras, 
EéSevvous, v. 15. Similar discrepanciesahound ins Esd. and 2 Esd. 
It was inevitable that variations in obscure Gospel names should 
abound at the beginning of the second century, leaving it open 
to the writer to choose that form which seemed most suitable. 

1 Neh. 1039 might give the impression that ‘the children of 
Israel,’ when bringing their offerings into ‘the Chambers,’ were 
allowed to enter the treasure-house. Mk. 1241 (‘ eves against 
the Treasury’) is correct, and so is Josephns (4/ v. 52, Ant, 
xix, 61), But no unofficial person was, in Christ’s time, allowed 
‘in the Treasury.‘ 

2 See the Classical Review, 'o4, pp. 89-03, and the Chronology 
of Eusehius Gi. 81) A pious Jew would regard Herod as re- 
pairing, not as ‘building,’ the temple. A liistorian would say, 
with Toseohus (492. xv. 115), that Herod built his part of the 
tempie ‘in eight years.’ 

8 Hor. Hebr. on Jn, 420, 

4 The RV rendering ‘by the sheep (gate)’ is unsupported by 
any instance of a similar ellipse in Greek literature, and 1s in- 
directly condemned by Eusebius and Jerome. x 

5 See Neh. 815 G, ee € the fleeces for the shearing 
of the king.’ ‘Sheep’ in Philo (1170) represent the irrational 
passions. The sick man in Jn. ‘typifies sinful Israel (Jn. 514 

sin no more’) waiting for the intermittent purification of the 
Law (typified by the intermittent pool). 

6 ‘Thirty-eight ’ doesnot occur ix the whob & the Bible except 
in these two places. 

7 The Law=1x0 (the ten commandments): the Spirit (Rev. 14 
31 etc.)=7. According to Philo (110), the fulfilment of any 
potentiality, say 3, is 1+2+3; the fulfilment of 4 is r-+-2+3+4. 
The fulfilment of to+7 (or 17) is r+2+3. .. +17, te. 153:—- 
absurd of course to modern readers, but a systematic result of 
Philonian interpretation, and not thought absurd by Augustine. 
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the way for the perfect dispensation of the Sabbath—i.e., the 
Gospell—of which the wedding feast at Canaisatype. Peter 
(218) swims over 200 cubits,? a number that represents (Philo 
on Gen.&22) repentance. The ‘five porches’ in Bethesda 
represent the five senses of unredeemed humanity—ze., the 
unregenerate passions—and so the ‘five husbands’ of the Woman 
of Samaria represent what Philo calls ’the five seducers,’ who 

lead the soul from its union with God. 
(y} Quotations. — Quotations from OT (rare in the 
Gospel, and non-existent in the Epistle) are condensed 
and adapted’to the context. Almost all 

Lapeer? or differ both from the Hebrew and from the 

quotations. LXX, even where these agree. For the 
most part, Jn. quotes the OT as illustrating funda- 
mental tendencies or pointing to types.* 

The words (1034) ‘I said ye are gods’ are taken to indicate 
that all men who have received ‘ the Word of God’ are in some 
sense divine. (817) ‘The testimony of two men is true’ means 
that in the spiritual world, as in the material, experience is the 
test of truth 5so that he who can produce the results he aims at 
is proved to he—so far as the province of the action extends— in 
the region of truth having the testimony of ‘two’ (himself and 
God, or himself ahd Nature). From first to last this Gospel 
ahounds in allusions to the OT and is permeated with Jewish 
tradition, but the author seems to have shared in the growing 
dissatisfaction felt by Jews with the LX X at the beginning of 
the second century, and to have been largely influenced by 
Christian traditions of free quotation.4 

(iii. ) SéyZe.—The Fourth Gospel abounds in iteration 

— sometimes(a)double, sometimes (8) triple, sometimes 

(y) of the same statement expressed 

49. Its style. positively and negatively — quite different 
from anything-in the Synoptists. 


(120) ‘He confessed, and (y) denied not, but (a) confessed’ 5 
(820A) ‘everyone that doeth ill . . «cometh not to the light 
. « «hut he that doeth the truth (y) cometh to the light’ (10 
79) Tam the door of the sheep. » » Tam(a)the door.’ (a) In 
the Baptist’s testimony, and at the heginning of the Gospel, the 
iteration (with or without slight variation) is often twofold—e.g., 
13133 I knew him not’ (twice), and cp 331 423, 4 6304 6 3548 
etc. (8) Butnot infrequently — with the aid ofquestionandanswer, 
or other slight variations which have a meaning besides break- 
ing the sense of monotody—the effect of a threefold iteration is 
produced, as when Jesus is predicting his Resurrection (16 16- 
x9), where the words ‘A little while and ye shall see me,’ are 
repeated thrice, and ‘alittle while’ seven times. So the words 
of Mk. and Mt, ‘(cometh) #/te~ me’—rejected by Lk.—are 
converted by Jn. (11§2730) into a triple testimony from the 
Baptist to the pre-existence of Christ. 

Westcott rightly calls attention to the triple repetition of 
‘these things’ in 1216, where the allusion is to an unconscious 
fulfilment of prophecy; but in fact the Gospel ahounds with such 
instances (8 3-7 654-57 855 10 15-18 16 13-1613 34,4); and some- 
times the repetition refers not to words hut to acts. Thrice did 
Jesus (7 28 37 1244) ‘cry aloud (éxpagev)’: thrice (65 11 41 171) 
raise his eyes to heaven, and always as a prelude to some 
sublime mystery of act or utterance. The writer implies that 
Jesus manifested himself to the disciples after the Resurrection 
by many signs ; but he selects three, and, of the last, he says 
(21 14) ‘ This is now the third time .. .” 

Numerical groupings, in threes, fives, sevens, etc., are frequent 





1 For this mention of 6, in connection with 2 and 3, cp Philo 
2081 : ‘The number 6. . . composed of 2X3, having the odd 
as male, and the even as female, whence originate those things 
which are according to the fixed laws of nature. . . What the 
number 6 generated, that the number 7 exhibited in full 
perfection.’ 

2 The number 200 occurs again (67) in the old tradition 
derived from Mk. 637: ‘two hundred pennyworth of bread.’ 
This is a good instance to show how Jn. may (as often elsewhere) 
have retained an old tradition that adapted ¢fse/f to spiritual 
interpretation, as if to say, ‘Not all the repentance in the world 
could suffice to 4%y bread to feed, the Church; it must be 
received as the free gift of God. On the other hand, in 
mentioning (125) ‘three hundred pence’ (see Philo on Gen. 6 15), 
Judas Iscariot unconsciously (like Caiaphas, 1149), testifies to 
the completeness of ‘the offering of sweet savour which 
represents (as 300 does in Philo) the harmonybetween God and 
man, or the symmetrical body of Humanity, so that it is here 
appropriate to the pate sacrifice of Christ, and the consequent 
unity of the Church in his body. 

3 Jn. 1924 appears at first sight to resemble Mt,’s quotations 
in being an instance of minute and exact fulfilment. But the 
“‘vesture’ is the Church, which is not to he ‘rent,’ and there is 
also a reference to the Logos, which keeps the Church together 
(Phil. 1562) ‘Nor shall he rend his garments (Lev. 2110), for 
the Logos of the spiritual Universe , . . keeps all its parts in 
union.’ 

4 Perhaps also he did not know Hehrew enough to render 
the OT with that exact accuracy which was attempted soon 
after his days in the version of Aquila. That a writer might be 
familiar with Hehrewtraditionhut not with the Hebrew language, 
is proved by the example of Philo. 
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in the Talmudists ; and something similar has been indicated 
(§ 34.n.) as present in Mt. But in Ju. we find 
60. Jn. @ repetition rather than grouping. Now Jn. differs 
‘witness,’ from the Synoptists (and shows some resemblance 
to the Apocalypse) in being from first to last a 
‘witness,’ whether from the Evangelist, or the Baptist, or the 
Son, or the Fathers and it expressly distinguishes between 
(312) ‘earthly things” and ‘heavenly things,’ to both of which 
Christ ‘hears witness.’ Hence we are led to ask whether Jn.’s 
twofold iteration may not he a kind of verbal image of the 
principle that ‘The testimony of two men is true’ (referring to 
the earthly witness of the Son attested by the co-operation of 
the Father). Again, the occurrence of threefold iteration in 
references to the Resurrection and other mysteries, recalls the 
mention (in the Epistle) of the ‘ Three that bear witness on 
earth,’ (1 Jn. 57,4) ‘the Spirit, pnd the Water, and the Blood,’ 
which three ‘make up the one. Here the witness, though ‘ on 
earth,’ yet testifies to a ‘heavenly’ mystery, namely, to the 
essence and redeeming powers of Christ. Thus, once more, we 
are led to ask whether this juxtaposition of twofold and three- 
fold iteration may be neither accident nor tautological blemish, 
hut the result, partly of a style formed in the schools of Jewish 
thought, partly of a deliberate purpose to direct the spiritual 
reader to distinguish between the things of earth and those of 
heaven. And the question is almost changed into an affirmative 
inference, when we find Philo commenting on the distinction 
(1 284.4) between the Lord’s speaking ‘once’ or ‘twice, and 
declaring — in allusion to Dent. 1915 (‘two witnesses or three’) 
— that (1243) ‘A holy matter is proved by three w¢nesses.’1 

Probably, also, the combination of positive and negative was 

based on principles of Midrash,2 
It may be objected that such a style would be highly 
artificial, whereas Jn.’s style is simplicity itself. Rut, 
in the first place, what might seem 
mbt tifie artificial for us might be a second 

AMDIgUILIES. ature for those bred amid Jewish and 
Alexandrian traditions of the interpretation of the OT; 
and, in the second, though Jn,’s words are as simple as 
those of Tennysop’s /z Memoriam, his sétyée is not 
simple. 

There are more ambiguities in Jn. than in all the rest of the 
Gospels put together,? so that sometimes it might almost seem 
as if he intended to leave his readers to choose between several 
possible meanings, or even to decide according to their impres- 
sions, whether the Evangelist or ’some other is speaking. 
Moreover he abounds in subtle variations — impossibleto render 
in English, and wholly wanting in the Synoptists— hetween 





Greek words such as : (2115 sg.) @tA@ and ayaa) (Simon, . « « 


1 Cp Hor, Aeby, 184 for a quaint illustration of the ‘twice * 
and ‘thrice’ (the ‘twice’ apparently denoting earthly confirm; 
ation, and the ‘thrice’ the ‘holy matter’). Siegfried (p. 168) 
gives as a Philonian rule, that “Scripture points to a deeper 
meaning by doubling @” expression,’ and adds that this is fa 
principle of Midrash.’ It might he a mere accident that Jn, 
rejects the Synoptic ‘(Jesus) answering said’ and always prefers 
‘answered and said.’ But note that, in the Synoptists! Christ 
always says ‘Verily’; in Jn., always ‘Verily, Verily. Both 
can hardly be right ; for who can believe that Christ used 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, and that the Synoptists 
by a mere accidental coincidence, rejected all the sayings that 
contained the latter, whilst Jn. rejected all that contained the 
former’? Yet, if Jn. added the second ‘verily’ without additional 
meaning, he was guilty of tautology, which Philo calls (1529) 
the vilest kind of ‘macrology’ (waxpoAoyias ro davddraroy 
eldos, tavtoAoyéav), denying its existence in the OT. Moderns 
may think this a trifle; hut the question is, not what they think 
but, what was thought by a Jew A.p. 95-115. To him, no word 
in ‘ Scripture’ could be trifling. 

This distinction between the heavenly and the earthly, repre- 
sented by threefold and twofold rhythms, is perceptible at the 
very outset (1x %), where the three clauses about the Logos, 
followed by their summary in one clause — suggesting the Three 
‘heavenly’ Witnesses, who are One—are followed by the 
account of the ‘man, named John,’ of whom it is twice said 
that he (17,4) ‘came to hear witness of the light.’ 

2 On the Positive and Negative, see the Canon of Sohar, a 
treatise of suspicious origin but containing very ancient elements 
—(Gratz, fist, 416), ‘All laws of the Torah . . . resolve 
themselves into the mysteries of the masculine and the feminine 
principle (positive and negative). Only when both parts meet 
together does the higher unity arise.”_ As regards what may be 
called the Canon of the Twofold witness, see Schéttg, (2362) 
(on Ex. 3116): ‘It (the Sabbath) istmentioned twice because of 
the Shechinah above and below,’ 2.e., in Johannine language. to 
attest it in the name of the Son and of the Father : and see the 
comment on Gen. 51 (¢. 1671) : ‘Behold ¢zwa Adams are named 
in this section : one is the mystical cedestia2, the other is the 
mystical terrestrial’ So Philo (on Ex. 2513 14)speaks of ‘duo 
verba divina’ or ‘ duplicts mundi rationes.’ 

3 The first chapter alone suffices to prove this (135915 16 
50). Especially difficult is it to decide whether his verbs are 
used affirmatively, interrogatively, or imperatively (539 1219 
14.1 1548 27 1631 2029); and his ére may often mean ‘that’ or 
‘because’ (8 21 S28 7 52 etc), 
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dovest {ayamrgs] thou me?’ followed by ‘Simon, , . » art thou 
wy friend eee 2) and (26.) olda and ywweonw (‘ Thou knowest 
[otéas] that I am thy friend [ftAw®]’ followed by * Thou krowest 
{otéas] all things, thou waderstandest [ywdoxets] that I am thy 
friend [p:A@]’), Similar distinctions are drawn between the 
meanings of zo. and mpdoow, between dewpeiv, dperOat, iSety 
and Premew, and between the aorist, and present, and subjunc: 
tive. All these are natural in an Alexandrian Jew familiar with 
Philonian philosophy and so long habituated to Greek as to 
be able to play on its words and utilise to the utmost its minute 
differences of grammatical expression. 

(iv.) Structure. —(a) The Gospel, as a whole.—The 
Fourth Gospel (Westc. on Jn.121} ‘begins and closes 


with a sacred week.’ The (week’ has 


52, Tts to be deduced from a careful reading of 
systematic ons ae 
structure the context. But this is a characteristic 

* of the Gospel, distinguishing it from the 
Apocalypse. In the latter, symbolism is on the sur- 


face 1 in the former,.latent. The word ‘seven’ occurs 
about .fifty-five times in the Apocalypse (¢.g., ‘seven 
spirits,’ ‘stars,’ ‘ angels,’ ‘ vials,’ etc.); in the Gospel 
never. None the less, as might be expected in a work 
that opens with the words ‘in the beginning,’ so as to 
suggest a parallel with the seven days of Creation and 
Rest, the thought of the perfect ‘seven’ pervades all 
Jn.’s highest revelations of the divine glory.” 


There are seven miracles or ‘signs.’ There is a sevenfold 
witness (West. xlv.) of (1) the Father, (2) the Son, (2) the Son’s 
works, (4) Scripture, (5) the Forerunner, (6) the Spirit, (7) the 
Disciples. In the final discourse—a Deuteronomy in which 
Jesus reviews his ‘testimony,’ the clause ratra AeAGAyKa vir 
(which occurs nowhere else in the Gospels) is repeated seven 
times, So is the noun ‘love’ (which the Epistle mentions as 
the very Name of God). Lastly, the sacred words, I AM, 
used (8 58) absolutely to represent the eternal being of the Son, 
are combined with seven predicates to represent seven revela- 
tions :(1) the Bread, {2} the Light,’(3) the Door, (4) the Good 
Shepherd, (5) the Resurrection and the Life, (6) the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and (7) the true Vine. 


(6) The Details.—(t) The Prologue is based on 
ancient traditions, describing4 Wisdom as having taken 
part with God from the beginning in the 

53. Prologue. creation, and predicting the accomplish- 
ment of God’s ‘truth and grace,’ and the tabernacling ’ 
of his glory among men.® These traditions Jn. con- 
centrates on Christ. Only, instead of calling him 
Wisdom, he prefers the term Word,® more commonly 
used in the OT. 

The Synoptists begin their Gospels by saying in effect (Mk.) 
‘The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ . . . was John7 
(éyévero "Iwdvvys),’ or by tracing the descent of Jesus to (Mt.) 
Abraham or(Lk.) Adam. Jn. goes farther hack, saying that 
the Word ‘was(#v) in the beginning, and. , . was God,’ and 
that the ‘man’ John merely (Westc. on Jn. 16) ‘arose, or came 


into existence (éyévero).’ He then turns to nature and history. 
“What has been (yéyovev) in the Word,’ he says, ‘was (jv) Life, 








1 Fug. 1038 Diva yore kal yewdonynre ‘that ye may know and 
grow inknowledge.’ A differenceis also kept between muorevwoe 
and moreicact, 

2 There are indications that Jn., in writing his Gospel about 
the New Genesis or regeneration of man, had in view the 
Great Announcement of Simon Magus, who (see below, § 91), 
allegorising the Pentateuch, discerned in the five books a refer- 
ence to the five senses, and in the whole a description of the 
second creation. If so, it is to the point to remember that the 
Talmudists (Schéttg. ii. 363) found a mystical meaning in the 
sevenfold repetition of ‘the cloud’—z.z., the Shechinah— in the 
Pentateuch. 

8 Owing to the variation of MSS, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty as to the repetition of 6 @eds as the subject, repre- 
senting the divine Creator. There is fair evidence, however, 
for its sevenfold repetition, and still better for that of éy in the 
words of Jesus, expressing the divine unity. 

4 Prov, 81-36 Job 2812-28, The latter declares that God 
alone ‘hath seen and declared (etéev nal éényjoaro)’ wisdom. 

5 Mic.7 20 Ps. 859-11. 

6 Thus he leaves it an open question—tobe answered in what 
follows concerning the person of Christ—as to the nature of the 
Word. ‘Wisdom’ would have closed the question by giving it 
a too narrow answer. Note that Jn., alone of the Evangelists, 
never uses the word ‘wisdom, though it is found (four times) 
in the Apocalypse. He regards God as a Spirit, permeating, 
attracting, and harmonising all that is, and especially all that 
is in the sphere of righteousness. To call such a being 
‘Wisdom’ would be bathos. In the Epistle he prefers ‘Love.’ 

7WH_ vol. ii, on Mk. 11, say that ‘several fathers’ 
connected the words thus, and this is by far the least harsh con. 
nection, whether the parenthesis (12,4) be considered genuine 
or not. 
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and the Life was Gy) the Light of men,’!  Alluding to the 
name by which the Jews called the Messiah (the Comer, 6 épx- 
pevos), Jn. tells us that the Light bas been ever from the be- 
ginning (19) ‘coming’ to the world, but that at last, as the 
Psalmist had predicted, the Word ‘tabernacled’ among men, 
and they beheld his ‘glory.’ But what ‘glory’? Not that of 
material splendouy, hut that of ‘grace and truth.’? These words 
introduce a parallelism with the OT. The same Logos wbo 
has given light and life to men has also given ‘grace’ and ‘truth’ 
to Israel; (117) ‘The Law was given through Moses, the gvace 
(thereof) and the ¢»#z¢é (thereof) were through Jesus Christ.’4 
See TRUTH. 

Having prepared us by a parenthesis (114, ‘the glory as of 
an only-begotten’) to conceive of an ‘only-begotten,’ and of a 
‘glory’ in the unity of divine love, exceeding all Hebraic notions 
of the splendour of prophetic signs or visions, and all Hellenic 
notions of wisdom, he now concludes by saying that it is not 
(as Job had said) God who has ‘declared’ Wisdom, it is (1 18) 
the Only-begotten in the bosom of the Father who has ‘declared 
(éényjoaro)’ God. 

(2) The Bridegroom. — This section contains the 


Doctrine of Water : rst, the Water of the Law super- 


Z seded by the Wine of the Gospel ; 
jaetri : sipiecig ® ee 
ie Teotrine of and, the Water of Purification ‘from 
above’; 3rd, the Water of Life that 
quenches the soul‘s thirst. ‘The three scenes of these sub- 
sections are severally Galilee, Jerusalem, and Samaria. 
(a) Galilee. After a period of (1293543 2rj six 
days comes the wedding-feast at Cana,’ where Jesus, the un- 
acknowledged Bridegroom of the Church, after first doing justice 
to the ‘purification of the Jews,’ bids his ministers draw forth 
from the wellé the water which the Governor of the Feast pro- 
nounces the best wine,” 


(8} Jerusalem. The next act of the Bridegroom 


1 For the connection, cp Ps, 369, ‘With thee is the fountain 
of life: in thy fight shall we see light,’ Also note the distinction 
between that which ‘has been and is (yéyover)” in the Logos 
and that which ‘came into being (¢yévero)’ ¢hrough the Logos: 
The former is permanent, the latter transient. This distinction 
is lost in the punctuation of the AV, ‘was not anything made 
that was made? 

2 Ps. 859-11 after mentioning ‘glory,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘mercy’ 
or ‘grace,’ ‘and ‘truth,’ goes on to personify these virtues and to 
describe Truth as ‘rising up’ from the earth, and Righteous- 
ness as ‘looking down’ from heaven. | This enables us to under- 
stand the spiritual meaning of (Jn.151) ‘tke angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of man.’ They are ‘grace 
and truth,’ ‘peace and righteousness,’ looking down from heaven 
and rising, up from earth. Thus was fnlfilled the promise im- 
plied in (Gen. 28 z2) the vision of Bethel when Jacob rested on 
the stone which was afterwards ‘anointed (ypierds),’ the type 
(Just. 7ryfh. 86) of, Christ. Probably d6€a we (for Soka 
ws) should he read with the Valentinians (Iren. 18s), cp Orig. 
Cels. 668, where the context necessitates 66&a, though the text 
has been conformed to T.R. 

3 Light, corresponds to ‘truth,’ as every Jew would feel who 
thought of the high priest’s Urim and Thuminim (‘light’ and 
truth’), and of Ps. 433 ‘Send out thy light and thy truth.’ 
Again, the life of man: says the Psalmist (305), is in God’s 
‘favour (@eAypatt, more often xéprs).”? Hence, what, from the 
point of view of nature, may be called ‘light and life,’ will be, 
from the point of view of the Law, ‘truth, and favour, or grace 





Cxdpis). F : 3 
Cp. Barn, 56, ‘the prophets having their grace from hint 
z.¢., Christ.’ For the curious expression (1 16) ‘grace for grace’ 


~-i.é,, apparently ‘grace following grace,’ z¢., one ‘grace’ or 
‘favour,’ after another—cp P&zlo, 1342, ‘constantly bestowing 
his graces one after another (éyouévas a&AAjAwv)’ (possibly 
based on some Jewish tradition ahout the repetition of ‘ grace 
in connection with [Zech.47] ‘the head stone, @ teéryra 
xapitos xdpita avTis. : 

§ Orieen takes Cana(h) to mean ‘purchased possessions‘; 
hut it might mean (99) ‘jealous’ or ‘zealous,’ a word applied 
only to Yahwé as the husband of Israel. The meaning ‘zeal’ or 
‘jealousy’ suits the context, and also(217), ‘The zeal of thine 
house,’ etc. 

6 From the well," not from the * vessels.’ So Westc. ad foc, 

7 Philo, 1296: he that hath received from God, directly (or 
indirectly, through an angel), draughts of wine (a«pérov), will 
not drink out of a cistern.’ See also his comment on Gen. 167, 
and his description of the Therapeute as (2485) ‘intoxicated 
(4e6va0evres)’ with the wine of the divine love of God. Add 
also (1103) ‘Melchizedek’ bringing forth bread and ‘wine 
instead of water,’ and (1 683) ‘the truly great High Priest, the 
Cupbearer of God, who, having received the draughts of grace, 
gives them in turn, pouring forth the libation in its fulness, 
namely himself... For the ‘six’ vessels and the ‘two or 
three firkins, ‘see above, § 47. According to Westcott‘s new, 
adopted above, the water in ¢he vessels ‘remained water,’ but 
the water afterwards drawn from the well became wine 5; so 
that the filling of the vessels was a purely emblematic act. 
This fact, the context, the structure of the Gospel, and the 
traditions. of Philo, combine to indicate that the whole of the 
narrative is spiritual and emblematic. 
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is to attempt to win back and purify the unfaithful 
daughter of Jerusalem, typified by the temple. The 
Synoptists, from the human standpoint, describe the 
temple as ‘a den of robbers’; Jn. 216, as a ‘placg of 
merchandise (¢warépuov).' 

Herein Jn. seems to be following the prophets, who called 
Tyre (Ez. 273 Is. 2317) ‘a place of merchandise (€2dprov)’ of 
the nations—z.¢., as the Hebrew in the latter passage expresses 
it, she ‘played the Zarév/,' To Jn. the greedy ‘merchandise 
of the priestly monopolists in the temple appeared a kind of 
‘idolatry’ (cp. Col. 35)—z.¢., unfaithfulness to the Bridegroom 
—and he represents Jesus as devoured by ‘jealousy (¢#A0s)’ for 
the House of God~de,, for the true Church (his bride and his 
body)—and as predicting that, even though men might destroy 
it, it should be raised up in ‘three days.’ 

Closely connected with this attempt to purify Jerusalem 
(Ezek, 16 %5-35), ‘the harlot,’ comes the mention of a new birth 
by ‘water and the Spirit.’1 It is introduced as a doctrine of 
‘earthlythings ’—7.2., asa rudimentary one—and ininculcating it 
Jn. seems to he asswneZng baptism with water, and imsistin, 
baptism with the Spirit also. The full purification, which 
requires ‘blood’ a Jn. 58 ‘the Spirit and the water and the 
blood’) is yet to come; but it is faintly suggested by the (2'4) 
‘hour,’ and (3 14) ‘the (brazen) serpent.’ 2 

(y) Samaria. From unfaithful “Jerusalem the 
Bridegroom passes to unfaithful Samaria (the woman 
with the ' five husbands Ye She, too, like the House of 
Jacob of old (Jer. 213-25), had played the harlot ‘with 
many husbands,’ and had gone to the waters of Shihor 4 
to slake her thirst, having forsaken the Lord, ‘the 
fountain of living waters.‘ 

The dialogue takes place near Jacob’s well. In Philo, the 
‘well' and the ‘fountain’ represent different stages of know- 
ledge. The well of Agar represents a lower stage than that of 
Rebecca; Rebecca (1249-55) supplies the camels from the 
‘well,’ but the servant from the ‘fountain,’ because the .latter is 
(1258) ‘the holy word.’ The highest and best well of all is the 
Father of all, the Fountain of life, ewer-ffowing (aévaos).5 In 
Jn. we find a place called (45) Sychar or ‘ drunkenness,’ prob- 
ably an opprobrious name for Shechem (see § 46a), alluding 
to (Is. 281-7) ‘the drunkenness of Ephraim,’ but in any case 
suited to the moral of the dialogue. It is (45) ‘near the place 
that Jacob gave {9 Joseph his son.’* This is explained by Philo. 
Shechem (‘shoulder’) has two meanings; in connection with 
Gen. 4915, where ‘a certain athlete’ becomes a ‘husbandman,’ 
it indicates ‘labour +; but when it is mentioned as given fo 
Josep/, it means (1 92) ‘the bodily things which are‘the objects 
of the senses; .Jesus(Jn. 46), ‘wearied of his journey, sat thus 
at the well, So Philo (89,4) says that Moses ‘satat the 
qedd’—not in a cowardly retreat, but ‘like an athlete recover. 
ing breath’ for a new attack—an ‘interesting parallel to the 
position of Jesus before his attack on Samaritan unbelief. It 
was (46) ‘about the sixth hour —the hour described by Philo 
(on Gen. 181) as fittest for the revelation of divine truth. 
The woman of Samaria, coming to draw water from Jacob’s 
well, received the rebuke from Jesus (418), ‘Thou hast had 
five husbands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
b Philo says (on Gen.36) that woman is symbolically 
‘ HG sense (sensus),’ and (1 131) * There are two husbands of the 
senses, one lawful, one a seducer’ ; but he proceeds to'say that 
‘the seducer’ acts through the five senses; he also (1 563) con- 
nects ‘having 7vany husbands ds 223, wodvavépin) with 
‘having many gods,’ and speaks of (1 609) those enamoured of 
many gods,’ who know not the one Husband, namely God. 
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The woman (Jn. 428) ‘left her water-pot (Spay) and departed’ 
to carry news of the Messiah. Philo differs here but in sucha 
way as to show that the ‘ water-pot’ is not a mere picturesque 
detail. He says’that Rebecca (1252) did not, like Agar, need 
the aoxds, leatherskin—z.e, the body—to hold the water, but only 
the #8pia, ‘ water-pot,’ which is a symbol of a heart that can 
hold the supreme draught. Jn.’s view may be that, as Rebecca 
needed not the agxés, so the woman of Samaria, .who had, risen. 
.a Stage higher, needed not the #épia, having received the in- 
dwelling spring of living water. 

The seed of the Gospel having been sown in Sbechem, the 
associations of the place arechanged. ‘It is connected no longer 
with Jacob but with Jesus (or with Jacob in his higher stage, as 
a type of Jesus); no longer with ‘the things of the senses,’ but 
with ‘the Husbandman,’? ‘Jesus bids the disciples ‘lift up their 
eyes’ to look on the fields white already’ with the results of 
his husbandry. Immediately the harvest begins. The Samari- 
tans come from the city. Some of them had believed, in Jesus 
{439} on the testimony of the woman. But Philo saps that it is 
characteristic of a false god to exist only ‘by report and con- 
vention, and the report moreover of a woman (1258; &{, 
Kal7@ vouiger Gar, nai axo7 j€vrou yuvotxds).’ Here it is added 
‘thatafterwards the Samantans (442) believed ‘no longer owing 
to the speaking (AaAvdv} of the woman,’ but owing to the ‘word 
(Adyov)” of Christ. 

Jesus returns to Galilee and Cana. Thus the-cycle 
of the Bridegroom ends in the place where it began, 
making way for the doctrine d Bread. 

(3) The Bread of Life.2—The healing af the sick man 
at Bethesda on the Sabbath, which represents the heal- 

‘ ing of Israel— not unaccompanied with 
55, The Bread (514) warning that the work might be 
of Life. undone — Is followed by a statement ® 
that the Son does nothing but what he sees the Father 
do. Hence, when he ‘lifts his eyes’* before the 
eucharistic sign of the giving of the bread, we are 
prepared to hear that what he gives, the Father is really 
giving. Itis the bread from heaven. 

By placing the giving of Christ’s flecb and blood early in the 
Gospel, and by introducing, much later, the one commandment 
of love, fulfilled by Christ on the Cross, Jn gives the impressio1 
of a desire to discourage materialistic views of the Eucharist = 
(663) ‘The spirit it is that giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I have spoken unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life. 5 

(4) The Light —The doctrine of Light, though 
enunciated in the Prologue, and touched on (apparently 
P not by Jesns but by the Evangelist) in 
56. The Light. 319-21, is not definitely set forth by 
Jesus till nedr the middle of the Gospel (812), ‘Iam 
the light of the world.’ 

This revelation is desciibed as being followed by a more active 
hostility in the enemies who now (837-44) seek to destroy him, 
revealing themselves as the children of the Destroyer. The 
depth of darkness (848: ‘thou hast a devil’) draws out the 
fullest light: (858 “BeforeAbraham was, 1AM’). Then, upon 








1 Cp the introductory words in the same passage of F.:2,16 3.45 
‘Thus saith the Lord thy God unto Jerusalem. . . neither wast 
thou washed in water to cleanse thee; thou wast not sa/fed,' 
‘Salt’is a symbol of the Spirit. Mk.949 speaks of ‘salting’ 
with ‘fire.” ; i oe 

2 See Philo, 180, on ‘the brazen serpent’ (the enemy of the 
serpent that came to Eve); it is (ib. 315, 317) ‘the strongest 
virtue.’ For the apparently abrupt transition that ensues from 
‘the serpent’ to ‘the living water,‘ see Philo, 132 5 ‘The one 
is healed by the brazen serpent, the other is caused to drink 
that most excellent draught, Wisdom, from the /owataiz which 
he brought forth from his own wisdom. 

3 The statement, that ‘(Westc. /#. p.Jx) ‘there can be no 
question as to the individuality of the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria,’ is perfectly true, if ‘individuality’ means unity of 
style and purpose. It is practically certain, however, that the 
dialogue did not actually occur in the exact wordsrecorded by Jn. 
For (1) no disciple (48) was present; and, even if we assume that 
the Evangelist received an account of the dialogue from Jesus 
himself,(z) both Jesus and the Woman of Samaria talk in Johan- 
nine style. Thesame applies to the dialogue with Nicodemus. 

47.2, ‘the Nile.’ 

5 Cp a tradition on Joel 3[4] 18, Schéttg. 1361 : ‘As the first 
Goel caused a well to spring up, so shall a second cause waters 
to spring up.’ 

§ What is the sixth husband (Jn. 418), ‘he whom thou now 
hast’? Philo speaks (26) of the ‘six powers’ of turbulence, 
namely, ‘the five senses and uttered speech,’ of which the last 
*prates with unbridled mouth of countless things that should not 
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be uttered.’ If Jn. wrote in part with a view to contemporary 
heresies, he might very well include that of Simon Magus, who 
is said in Acts (811) to have held the Samaritans at a very 
early period bound in his enchantments. Justin Martyr testifies 
to hisinfluence in Samaria in the first half of the second century. 
More probably, however, it means, primarily, religious pride and 
ambition (leading to hatred of truth and moral goodness), Rev. 
135 a mouth speaking great things,’ which some might identify 
with Simon Magus. 

1 Philo, i, 92471, quoted above. 

2 For (Jn. 4 46-54) the healing of the nobleman s son compared 
with Mt.-Lk.'s healing of the centurion’s servant, see above 
xz . BactAckés may mean either ‘king’s serves,’ or ‘king- 

ike,’ ‘princely.’ Origen (perhaps reading BagAéokos with D), 
regards the noblemaifi as representing Abraham, and the raising 
of the son as representing the action of the Logos in raising up 
Isaac, as if from the dead. If that is so, the three miracles of 
healing represent the action of the Logos (1) before the Law, (2) 
under the Law, (3) outside the Law. This ‘sign’ is wrought 
at Cana, and is (4 54) ‘the second.’ It terminates the section 
of the Bridegroom, and introduces that of health and food, or 
healing and the Bread of Life. 

3 Philo says that (1414) the First-born imitates the Father’s 
ways ‘looking to his archetypal patterns.’ 

4 Jesus thrice lifts his eyes (G5 1 a4t 171) : when he (1) 
gives the Bread, (2) raises Lazarus, (3) offers the final sacrifice of 
praise and prayer to the Father. 

5 Words—hut words vece/ved into the heart—not acts,, nor 
miracles, are the climax of Christ’s life among his Disciples 
before the crucifixion. I]e washes their feet ; but Judas, like 
the rest, is washed, and Judas is also expressly said by Jn. (not 
by the Synoptists) to have received ‘the sop.’ Neither act 
makes them (18 11) ‘@éZclean. They are ‘clean’ (15 3) ‘because 
of the word’ that he has spoken and they have received; 
Judas is not ‘clean’ because he has not received it, 
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an attempt to stone Jesus! he ‘was hidden (é«pvfy),) and 
went forth from the temple. This and a second (12 36) eclipse 
are ‘two witnesses’ against ‘the darkness’ that will not (15) 
‘apprehend the light. 

Next comes the healing of the Gentile world, typified 


by the man who was blind from his birth. 

As Naaman was sent to Jordan, so the blind man is sent to 
(97) the Pool of Siloam which represents (Is.86/) the 
worship of the true God as distinct from the worship of 
false gods (see also Is.7322911862; Hor. Hebr. 12365, 
322). The Judaising inference that the Gentile world must be 
purified by Jewish waters—i.e., by the Law—is obviated by the 
statement— probahky implying the supersession of the Law by 
(Gen. 49 10) ‘Shiloh ’— fat Siloam means ‘sent.’2 This sign is 
altogether different from the healing of the man at Bethesda 
(Israel), who is never said to believe, and who is threatened with 
penalty in case of relapse. The Gentile world (938) ‘believes, 
so that this sign includes the creation of spiritual, as well as 
material, light. 

The section terminates with a denunciation of the 
“abiding” sin of ‘the blind’ who profess to lead others 
and who say ‘ we see.’4 

(5} The Life.—The mention of the ‘blind leaders’ 
leads to the mention of the ideal Leader who ‘ knows’ 

‘ (Ze. loves) all that are his, and that, 

57, The Life. (5, individually (10 3 uve? kar’ dvoua), 
so that they are drawn towards him as the Good 
Shepherd who does not drive, but leads.* 

All the shepherds and deliverers of the world that ‘came’ 
before the Logos are described as (108) ‘thieves and robbers,’5 








1 Westcott has no note here, but the second ‘hiding 
(éxpvBy)’ in 12% he translates ‘was hidden’ (not ‘hid himself’) 
and declares it to be ‘the result of the want of faith’ of Christ’; 
adversaries; and he there refers to the present passage (859), 
‘as being apparently similar. ‘The difficulty of this theory 
(‘ want of faith ’) here will be at once detected by embodying it 
in the context: ‘They took up stures therefore, to cast at him, 
“but Jesus was hidden from them as the result of their want 
‘of faith, and went out of the temple.’ 

Are there not ewe meanings : (1) one for spiritual readers (2) 
‘another for superficial? In (1), the meaning is that Christ was 
-hidden from the sozs/s of his enemies, in (2), that he was hidden 
‘from their Jodily eyes by divine intervention. The former is 
' spirtinal, but gives us no clear explanation of the way in which 
i athe escaped. The latter is definitely miraculous, but not nc-. 
-cessarily spiritual. Jn. seems to Jeave it to his readers to choose. 
Perhaps he is. here (as often) expressing dramatically what Lk. 
-oxpresses non-dramatically (Lk. 19 42 éepvay ‘but now they ave 
‘hid from thine eyes’). (The meaning ‘hid himself,’ grammiati- 
cally possible, is, from a Johannine standpoint, impossible.) 

2°Probably Jn. {as Grotius suggested) identified Siloam with 
.the Shiloh of Gen, 4910 ScpSuitow. ope 
*"3 Cp Philo (1382) on the two kinds of ignorance, of which the 

second fancies that it knows what it does not know, puffedup 
‘witha false notion of its own wisdom this ‘generates ¢ediderate 
‘ evil-doing (éx mpovolas dduejpara).' It is this proud, complacent, 
‘anddeliberate evil-doing (implying hatred and scorn ofgoodness), 
_that is, in the Synoptists, unpardonable, and, in Jn., the sin 
that ‘abideth(éver)’—z.e., cannot be effaced. (For #évet cp Jn. 
15 161Cor. 1313.) 

4 The true Shepherd and the trne Husbandman (or Vine- 
dresser) are connected by Philo (1 300-305) in a discourse about 

the husbandry, or tendance, of the soul. He distinguishes 
between the mere tiller of the ground (who is {#4 301} a ‘hire- 
ling’) and the real husbandman (who prunes, or encourages 
growth, as the case may require). So (2, 304) the ‘shepherd 
is distinguished from the mere ‘keeper.’ Poets, he says @ 
306), call kings the shepherds of their people, but the title is 
rightly reserved for “the wise.’ The difference between Philo 
and In. is that the former makes no mention of ‘laying down 
life for the sheep.’ 

5 Ifthe text Is correct, ‘came (jAdov)’ means (with allusion to 
the Comer, or Deliverer), ‘came in the character of the ideal 

. Deliverer.’ Of Gideon, Barak, David, as of Abraham, Jn. 
_ would say that they (8 56)‘ saw Christ’s day ’—7.2., they did not 
claim to be independent, but depended on the ideal Deliverer. 
But this does not explain Irpb éu03 ‘before me.’ We should 
expect ‘asart front me,’ or ‘setting themselves above me.’ 

A Hebrew original may have caused confusion between ‘be; 
fore (in time).' “before (in estimation),’ and ‘in the place of. 
Cp Ex. 203 ‘before me’ (mg., ‘beside me’) mAjv, Job8 24 419 

‘before’ (mg., ‘like’). _ Or an original Gr. tradition, dégar 
Exovres &pxew mpd énod (cp Mk. 1042 Soxodvres dpyerv with 
parall.) might mean ‘before me,’ or ‘above me.’ Cp Justin, 
aA fol. 12 ipxovres Irpb ri}5 dAndelas Sdfav Tiniavres), Since 
Christ is ‘the Truth,’ Inpb rys dAnGetas in Justin. may represent 
a traditional version of the mpd é4od in Jn. Many authorities 
omit mpd éuod owing to the perversion of the words by heretics. 
’ Justin may have adopted a new interpretation of them. r 

Tatian (r2 and 14), gives the name of ‘robbers’ to ‘demons, 

‘and adds (18) ‘the admirable /wsti# has tightly denounced 
them as “robbers”.’ Rither he did not remember it in the 
Gospel, or he did not, at the time of writing, recognise the 
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because they did not understand that ruling implies serving 
and even dying. The Shepherd (10 rz) ‘layeih down his life 
for the sheep’ (1017) ‘inorder that it may be received again." 
In other words, the Resurrection, or attainment of life through 
death, is a law of the spiritual world a part of the Father’s will. 
Thus Jn. anticipates the objection that, if the Shepherd dies in 
conflict with ‘the wolf,’ the wolf is victorious. 


Later, the law is restated as the law of the Harvest : 
(1224) ‘Except it (the grain) die, it abideth alone, but 
if it perish it bringeth forth much fruit;" meantime, 
Jesus says (1018) that he has power to take np his 
life as well as to lay it down, and these words naturally 
prepare us for a ‘sign’ of this particular ‘power.’ 
Such a sign is afforded by the Resurrection of Lazarus. 

(6) The Raising of the Dead.—That marvellous cures (and, 
not improbably, revivifications) were wrought by the earliest 

Christians is indicated by the Pauline 


58. Raising Epistles, by indirect Talmudic testimony, 


of deadin and by earlv Christian traditions. There 
are signs, hdwever, of very early exaggera- 
Gospels. tion arising from misunderstood metaphor. 


For example, Apollonius (Eus. v. 1814) alleges (170 AD) that 
John in Ephesns raised a dead man. How, we ask, did this 
escape earlier writers—Papias for example, who records such 
an act of Philip, but not of John? The answer is to he found 
in Clem.Alex, (960), where the apostle, questioning an Elder 
about a young convert, receives the answer ‘He is dead.’ 
‘What death?’ ‘He has died fo God.’ The apostle reconverts 
the youth, who becomes ‘a trophy @f resurrection.’ Similarly, 

whereas the churches of Gaul speak of reconverted apostates as 
(Eus. v. 145) ‘the dead brought to life’ by the prayers of 
martyrs, Irenaeus (ii. 81 2) says that, ere now, in the brotherhood, 

“owing to sore need,’ many have been raised by the prayers of 
the Church, and this, literally; and it seems highly probable 
that he has confused some metaphorical tradigion.1 ~The question 
arises, how early did such misunderstandings occur? The 
wicked,’ says a Jewish tradition,? ‘though living, are termed 
dead.’ ‘Let the dead: says our Lord, ‘bury their dead.’ In 
Chrisf’s commission to the Twelve, Mt. (108) alone has ‘raise the 
dead,’ and afterwards (115) ‘the dead are raised.’ Yet Mt. de- 
scribes Jesus himself as revivifying no one except the daughter of 
Jairus, concerning whom Mt. has written (9 24) ‘she is not dead 
but sleepeth.” See Jarrus. It is probable that Mt. has here 
given the actual words of Jesus, or the closest approximation 
to them; they were perhaps omitted by Mk.-Lk. owing to their 
being first literalised and thenregarded as difficult or erroneous. 

Lk. as wellas Mk. records, it is true, (7 22) ‘the dead are raised ' 
but he meets the possible objection, ‘No dead have been raised,’ 

by inserting the raising of a widow’s son (711-17) immediately 
before. Including Jairus’s daughter, he might now plead that 
the raising of ¢zg persons justified the plural ‘are.’ But~ 
besides the suspicion attaching to the absence of this narrative 
not only from Mk. but also from the parallel Mt. which closely 
agrees with Lk,—the story suggests a misunderstanding of 
metaphor. In2Esd.943 / there is a vision of a woman (Sion) 
sorrowing for the death of her ‘only son’ (the City or Temple). 

Christians would assert that Christ (Jn. 219) ‘raised up the 
Temple,’ or, in the language of Christian psalms and hymns. 

that he ‘raised up the only son of the sorrowing widow.’ 3 

Thus the possible influence of symbolism combines with other 
causes4 to oblige us to reject as non-historical Lk.’s account of 
the raising of the widow’sson. See NAIN. 

















Gospel as authoritative. The saying has affinities to the Greek 
notion that the only lawful kingdom is that of the wise man (see 
Philo 2 38). . 

1 () Eusebius, in quoting these words of Irenzeus, prefixes to 
them (v. 71) ére 6&4, ‘that, 2s he says,’ which (though in ii, 176 
it introduces a statement attested by ‘the canonical Acts of the 
Apostles’) may imply, according to context, an emphasis laid 
on the subjectiveness and doubtfulness of what is alleged (see 
iv.1546 v, 18613); (2) the words ‘owing to sore need (84 7d 
dvayxaiov)’ apply very well to apostasy, hut less well to literal 
death; (3) subsequently, Trenzus (ii, 324) implies that, whilst 
healing of the sick still went on (é@prat), the raising of the dead 
was a thing of the past (3; . « . #yép@yoav), and that, though 
they had lived for some time, none were living when ke wrote 
(ray gucvay av niv éreowv lxavots), For the date of the 
Ballican letter, seventeenth tear of Titus Antoninus Pius (not 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), see Z. mw, 1896 (p tir F). 
The earlier date (by lengthening the ral betweer Irenzeus 
and the Gallican letter) facilitates the theory that Irenaus mis- 
understood the metaphor. When Papias records similar acts, 
Eusebius, by the words (iti. 399) @aupariay and wapddofor, 
appears to indicate his disbelief in them, at least if we combine 
them with the following (#, 11-13) ‘mythical.’ ‘not perceiving 
what was figurative and mystical,’ ‘of very limited intelligence. 

2 * Bérakhoth,’ 18, ‘Béréshith Rabba,’ ¢ 39, The applica 
tion 3 derived from Ezck- 212s, ‘And thou, O feadly wounded 
wicked one, prince of Israel.’ The interpretation is applied to 
Eccl. 9 5, the dead know not anything.’ See an article on 
‘The Raising of the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels’ in The 
WVew World, '96, pp. 4732493- 

3 So Lam.l1 ‘How doth the city sit solitary that was full 
of people ! How its she become as a widow f° 

Lk. 714 says that Jesus (z) ‘came near and touched the 
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(7) Reserving the historical question for special treat- 
ment (see LAZARUS) it may be said here that : in spite 
59. Raising of Martha’s inferential statement in 1139 

h the words of Jesus at the tomb (11 41), 
of AZATUS. Father, I thank thee that thou heardest 


me,” imply that the ‘ hearing’ was already past, and the 


life of Lazarus was in effect already granted to his prayers. 
We must, however, suppose that the narrative — though 
possibly based on one or more of Christ’s actual works— 
is mainly allegorical. The great negative reason is the 
silence of the Synoptists? about Christ’s greatest miracle, 
which was, according to Jn., the chief cause of both 
(a) the applause that greeted his entry into Jerusalem, 
and (6) the resolution of the priests to slay him.? 

The positive reasons are :q@ Jn., adopting Philonian tradi- 
tions of style and expression, and writing on the lines of the OT, 
might naturally subordinate the literal to the synibolical. For 
example, Philo calls the creation of Eve from Adam’s rib (1 70) 
‘mythical (uv6édes).’ If such was Jn.’s view, he might well 
think himself justified in composing a single symbolical story 
that might sum up a hundred floating traditions about Christ’s 
revivifying acts in sucha form as to point to him as the Consoler 
of Israel, and the Resurrection and the Life of the world. @ 
The name of Lazarus suggests symbolism. Another form 
it is Eliezer, who is, in Philo (1 481), the type of a being ‘ Zable 
to dissolution and (indeed) a corpse,’ but ‘held together and 
kindled into life (Sworvpettat) by the providence of God.’ (3) 
Lk. and Jn. alone mention Martha and hey sister Mary. They 
appear to differ in their views of the sisters; possibly the 
differas to the brother Lazarus.3 Some early writers took Lk,’s 
Lazarus to hea real person # and it is easy to see that traditions 
about the Lazarus of Lk. may have prepared the way for the 
Lazarus of Jn. ‘Jesus,’ it might he said, raised many from the 
dead. hut concerning one, Lazarus by name, he said (Lk. 1631) = 
‘If hey believe not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
believe though one rise from the dead.”’ The next step would 
he to say that this prediction was fulfilled : ‘ Lazarus was raised 
from the dead; yet the Jews did not believe,’5 


(8) The Preparation for the Sacrifice. — We pass to 
the beginning of (121) the week before the Passover. 

The anointing of Christ (12 2-8) is a kind of preparation of the 

lamb for the sacrifice, and the coming of the ‘Greeks’ to the 

- New Temple is hailed by Jesus as a sign 

60. Preparation that (a5) ‘the hour’ of ‘glory’ has ar- 

* rived. The Voice from heaven, which the 

for Sacrifice. Synoptists place at the Baptism (where 

n. omits it), and also at the Transfiguration, 1s mentioned 

1228) here alone in this Gospel,§ as ratifying the act of Jesus 








coffin,’(2) ‘the dead man sat up,’ (3) ‘he began to speak’ (4) 


Jesus ‘gave him to his mother.’ Similar details are found in 
(@) 2 K.182r and 1 K.1722 72, which describe miracles of 
revivification performed by Elisha and Elijah. 

1 Those who regard the speeches in Acts as historical would 
also have to explain how Paul, in mentioning the Resurrection, 
omits (17 3x) the raising of any dead people by Christ, and, still 
more, how Peter (1038), when emphasising his acts of ‘healing,” 
makes no mention of revivification, 

2 This has never been explained. Some have suggested that 
the Synoptists kept silence to screen Lazarus. But how could 
they hope to ‘screen’ one who was known to all Jerusalem, not 
to speak of the multitude of pilgrims? 

3 As regards the differentdelineations of the sisters, see $44. 
In Lk. (10 38) Martha comes first as entertaining Jesus, appar- 
ently (or certainly, see v. 1.) in her house; then Mary is men- 
tioned, hut Lazarus not at all. Jn. (11 mentions in order 
Lazarus, Mary, Martha. In Jn. Mary is e/ore the anointing 
is narrated) ‘she who anointed the Lord,” which impliesknowledge 
of only one anointer. But in Lk. (737) the only woman that 
anoints the Lord is ‘asinner.’ Again, in Lk., the anointing is 
in the house of ‘Simon the Pharisee’ ;in Jn. in the house of 
‘Lazarus.’ Lk,’s mention (1623) of a Lazarus in connection 
with the life after death in ‘Abraham’s bosom’ suggests that 
there is some confusion of tradition latent under these differences 
and similarities in Lk. and Jn. On the name Lazarus, see 
above, § 19, and cp Lazarus. 

4 Iren. iv, 24 (see Grabe’s note), Tertull, De Anim. 7, and 
the Fathers generally, regard the story as history. Lazarus is 
placed by Coustit. Apost. vii, 87 in the same category as Job. 
But those who took this view, no doubt, distinguished the 
Lazarus of Lk. from the. Lazarus of Jn. 

5 A literal interpretation of the narrative is accompanied by 
many minor difficulties, such as the question why Jesus, after 
he had been informed of the sickness of Lazarus, remained 
beyond Jordan (116) ‘two days.’ From this and from 1117 
Lightfoot infers (BE178) ‘a journey which occupies three 
days,’ Westcott (on Jn. 116) ‘The journey would occupy about 
a day.’ There js no solid basis for either conclusion. A full 
discussion of the subject would show the mystical meaning 
underlying these and other details. 

6 Jn. takes pains to show that the Voice was not, in the 
popular and modern sense of the term, ‘objective.’ A ‘multitude’ 
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when he puts, and answers negatively the question ‘What shall 
I say? {Shall I say] save me from’this hour?’ By this act, 
he virtually fulfills tde Law of Sacrifice, or the Law of_ the 
Harvest, which he has (1224) just enunciated. If (Aer, Hebr, 
ad jee.) ‘the prince of this world’ is, in Jewish Tradition, 
the prince of the ‘seventy’ nations of the Gentiles, there is 

eculiar point in the words that followthe introduction of the 
“Greeks: (12.31) § Now is the judgment of this world, now shall 
the prince € this world) he cast out ;and I, if I he lifted up, 
will draw ad? mex unto me.’ But as before (859), with this 
second manifestation of light comes (1236) a second and final 
eclipse (éxpvBy). ; 

The unstable éxAes or ‘multitude’ of the Jews is now 
mentioned for the last time, quitting the stage as the devout 
Gentile world enters; and its last words are (1234): ‘Who is 
this Son of man?‘ 

(9} The Deuteronomy. — The public doctrine of Jesus 

ends when he ‘cries aloud’ for the third 

61. Last b ee that. ‘hi 

Charge ime (see above, § 49}, saying that his 

* word will judge the world and that (1250) 
his word is the word of the Father. 

We are now transported to a higher sphere, to the 
inner teaching of Christ, the revision and summary of 
his doctrine, the giving of the One commandment, the 
promise of the Paraclete, and the prayer to the Father. 

It is a Deuteronomy, full of mystical allusions in which a 
numerical symbolism— sometimes veiled, sometimes manifest, as 
in the seven times repeated refrain ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you’—is prevalent throughout. As Abraham (Gen. 184) 
washed the feet of the Three Persons and gave them food, so 
now the Son, or Messiah (Schottg. 2614), repays the debt to 
Abraham’s children, The Talmudists, speaking in the spirit of 
the prophets, describe (Schottg. 2370) the ‘mansions and 
habitations’ of God_as coming to man, and Philo speaks of the 
Divine word and Powers (i, 249 158) ‘making .their home in,’ 
and ‘sharing their table with,’ the devout soul, and of (i. 643) 
God himself as ‘ walking in’ the souls of the perfectly purified; 
So Jn, teaches that the Father and the Son will (1423) ‘make 
their ‘mansion’ in the heart of the faithful.2_ As Philo, agreeing 
with the Talmudists warns us that (1457) ‘place (résos)’ does 
not mean a region’filled with matter, hut God himself, the 
refuge of the Universe, so Jn., by his context, teaches us that 
the (142) ‘place (ré7os)’ which Jesus will ‘prepare’ for his 
disciples is a home in the bosom of the Father. 

All these allusive iterations of ancient traditions, and 
all the lines of various doctrine, converge towards 
Christ in his threefold character of (146) ‘the way, the 
truth, and the life.’ 


First, in the doctrine of the Way, the disciples are taught to 

ray in his namg—aclause seven times repeated. Then the 
Truth,’ or the Spirit of Truth,’ introduced before, becomes 
the predominant element, leading to the threefold (168) conviction 
of the Spirit.4 The two sections of the Way (or Son) and the 
Truth (or Spirit) terminate with a prediction of victory because 
the Father is with the Son; so that the latter has, in effect, 
already (1633) ‘conquered the world.’ Last comes the doctrine 
of the Father himself (the Life), called (17x) ‘Father,’ (2. 11} 
‘holy Father,’ and finally (#, 25) ‘just,’ or ‘righteous5 Father. 
Here ‘my name’ ceases and ‘thyname’ is introduced. Finally 
—with repeated references to the Church as being (17267 10, 
etc.) ‘that which’or ‘those whom’ the Father hath ‘given’ to 
the Son—the Last Words terminate in an outpouring of the Son’s 
devotion to the ‘righteous Father,’ wherein his ‘name’ is, in 
effect, revealed as “love’ ‘1(17 26) § I have made known unto them 
thy zame, and will make it known, that the /ove wherewith 
thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in then:. 








was present. Those who heard anything did not hear the true 
thing. They heard ‘thunder’ or ‘an angel.’ See Gratz, 2 341, 
for the decline of the authority of the Bath-Kol. 

1 Cp Lk. 1018, ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven,’ uttered on the return of ‘ the Seventv.’ 

2 op Is, 57 15. 

3 1413 14 26 1516 1623 24 26 (15 2x is obviously to be excluded). 

4 The Paraclete or ‘friend called in to help,’ is connected by 
Philo sometimes (ii, 247} with the Elenchos, or Convicting 
Power, sometimes (ii. 155, 227) with the high priest entering 
God‘s presence to represent the Cosmos, but perhaps more often 
with the Spirit of the ideal Cosmos (the name Logos being given 
to the High Priest, see i, gor). Sometimes (ii. 227) the Priest 
appears as interceding with the Father of the Cosmas, hut 
calling to his aid the Son of the Father. Philo does not bind 
himself to one form of ex ression, The Elenchos is called (ii. 
247) Paraclete; (i, 2x9) god‘s own Logos ; (i. 195) the ideal 
Man or Man according to Truth (6 mpds dAjOeav d&vOowmos). 
The ’whole of Jn,’s last discourse shows Philonian influence 5 
but (as usual), whereas Philo regards the intellect, Jn. regards 
the heart — aconseauenceofthe belief of the latter in the incarnate 
Logos. 

5 $ékatos in Jn. and 1Jn. 19 21, etc.—instead of having the 
narrow legal meaning implied in the Synoptists Mt. 11g Lk. 16 
Mk. 2.17, etc,-means ‘just’ in the Platonic sense, and is ¢H¢ 
climax € the attributes € God andChrist. 
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(10): The Passion (see above, § 12).-——Space can be 
found here for only one or two points, not only peculiar 
‘ A to Jn. but essential to his purpose. The 
. 62. Passion. are connected with Christ's iat aieeiees 
on the Cross, and with what followed them. 

1. The words ‘ Eli, Eli, etc.," recorded by Mk. and 
Mt., are said to have been misunderstood by bystanders 
at the time. Lk. omits them, and even Mk. and Mt. 
are at variance in the context,! In the corresponding 
passage Jn. has simply ‘I thirst.’ 

Of course the first impulse is to take this, as the bystanders 
took it, ia a purely literal meaning, and to say that_it has no 
connection with Mk. and Mt. But in the Fourth Gospel the 
words bread,’ ‘ water,’ ‘food,’ ‘eat,’ ‘ drink,’ ‘ feed,’ and thirst* 
are hardly ever used by Jesus in the literal sense: ¢.g., when the 
disciples bring him food he replies that (434) his meat is to do 
the will of the Father and accomplish his work. This suggests 
that in Christ’s last utterance the same spiritual standard must 
‘be maintained, so that, in effect, it was the expression of a 
‘thirst’ for that final acconiplishment of God’s will which would 
enable him to say ‘it is finished,’ and then to break down the 
barrier of the flesh and to enter into unfettered communion with 
the Father (cp Ps.681). 

What Mk. and Mt. express in the form of (apparent) 
complaint, and what Lk. entirely omits (perhaps because 
of its difficulty),Jn. ,appears to express in the form of 
the highest spiritual aspiration. Not that he excludes 
the .physical meaning, but (as always throughout the 
Gospel) he includes a spiritual meaning—that the Son 
of God, who is in the bosom of the Father,’endured 
for our sakes to feel, for a brief space, as if, in a certain 
sense, he were not there, ‘sothat he ‘thirsted’ for the 
presence of God. 

2. The spontaneousness of Christ’s death was not 
clearly expressed by the two earliest traditions.? ‘Lk. 
inserts, as uttered by Jesus, the first half of the quotation 
that, to this day, terminates a pious Jew’s confession on 
his death-bed (Ps.315). Yet even this was liable to the 
Jewish objection that it implied, as the utterer,’ not a 
Redeemer, but’one in need of redemption. No, such 
objection applied to the tradition preserved by I Pet. 
223 (rrapedtdov, perhaps ‘ gave himself up as a sacrifice’ ; 
cp Gal. 220 Eph. 52). This word Jn. adopts. But he 
represents Jesus not as saying this, but as doing it: 
(1939) ‘he gave up his spirit.” See above, § 20. 

3. The rending of the veil is omitted by Jn., partly 
perhaps because, in his view (1) Christ’s body is the 
’Temple, and the ‘ veil’ is his flesh, so that the piercing 
of his side by the soldier’s spear constituted the true 
and essential ‘rending of the veil,’ but partly because 
(2) Jn. may have considered the Synoptic tradition 
erroneous. : 

Jn.’s tradition here explains many difficulties. Death under 


crucifixion did not generally ensue till after two or three days 5 
Mk. (1544) mentions Pilate’s ‘surprise’ (omitted by Mt.-Lk.) at 
the speedy death of Jesus. Unbelievers, explaining: Christ’s 
resurrection as a fraud, might say, ‘Pilate might well be “ sur- 
prised,” for death could not happen so soon.” ‘Jn. steps in to 
say that it did happen, and to spiritualise the circumstances. 
The ‘crurifragium ° (see Cross, § 6), was performed, he says, on 
the twocriminals ; but this infliction (which would have violated 
the ordinance about the Paschal Lamb [Ex.1246}) was averted 
from Jesus hy his death, and the death was attested hy the 
piercing of his side 5 and thus two Scriptures were fulfilled. 

It is more probable that the Synoptic account of ‘the rending 
of the veil’ should have sprung from a misunderstanding of the 
‘piercing of the side’ than vice versa. In the earliest days of 
the Church, when it became customary to speak of Christ’s flesh 





1 Mk. 1536 supposes dere to be addressed by the man with 
the vinegar to the bystanders, Mt.2749 supposes des to he 
addressed by the bystanders to the man. See Ext, ii, Aramaic 
(or in D Hebrew) is confused in all the MSS. Pseudo-Peter 
interpret; the, words ‘My Power, my Power, why hast thou 
forsaken me? Justin CIryph. 125) translates HA by dvvapis. 
Eusebius (Dem. Ev. x. 8494) Robinson on Pseudo- Pet. 21) 
translated the word in the Psalm by iexvs, and Aquila by 


toXy, Ee 

2 The word dary in Mk,’s (1537) dels dwvny peyddny 
éSérvevoey (where MSS might have dwvy weyady), seems to 
have been, in the corrected edition used by Mt.-Lk., dwrf 
peyddy. Mt. (2750) retained adeés (in the formapyxey), hut with 
7> mvedue (from Mk,’s é&émvevgev) as object. This expresses 
somewhat more of voluntariness. Lk. (23 46 goes farther. 
Retaining é&érveveev in the sense of ‘breathing his last,’ he 
adds an expiession of trust on the part of Jesus. 
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as ‘the veil’ (Heh. 1019), it would be natural to describe the 
piercing of his body as the ‘rending of the veil.’ It is said 
(oel’s Rétigionsblicke, 7) that the Jews believed the veil of the 
Temple to have been literally rent, shortly before the capture of 
the City. This may have helped to literalise the veil-tradition. 
Christians would say to Jews, .‘ What you speak of, did not 
happen in the siege, or at least it did not happen only then ;the 
veil was rent when our Lord was crucified by you.’ Also, 
against the Synoptists, there is this consideration, that the 
‘rending of the veil,’ if it had occurred, would probably have 
been kept a secret by the priests (who alone would know of it), 
and,’ if it was ever revealed by any of them, would probably be 
revealed by zealous converts apt to make. exaggerations and find 
coincidences. 

4. The piercing of Christ’s side takes us to the 
central thought of the Fonrth Gospel and the Epistle, 
namely, the love of God revealed in the Blood of Christ 
the Paschal Lamb. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews (919) recognises that the old 
way to God was through (Lev. 146) ‘blood,’ ‘waters, ‘scarlet 
wool,’ and ‘hyssop,’ but asserts that the zezs way was (Heb. 10 
1g f-) simply “by the blood of Jesus.’ The Epistle of Barnabas 
(112-8), however, will not give up the old Levitical elements it 
even adds the Levitical ‘wood,’ which it discerns in the Cross 
(vaov), and, though not without difficulty, it brings in the 
notion of ‘water’. by:speaking of the Cross (¥Aov) as a ‘tree! 
pest which flows the purifying stream of baptism. In the 

ospels, the ‘scarlet cloak’ represents the ‘scarlet wool,’ and 
the cross the ‘ wood’ ; hut the ‘ blood’ that came from the mere 
piercing of the hands, or perhaps the hands and feet,! might 
well seem insufficient to express the purifying blood of the 
Lamb 5 and there was nothing at all to’ indicate the £ water.’ 
An early tradition inserted in Lk. (2244) endeavoured to supply 
the ‘blood of sprinkling’ by relating how ‘drops as of blood 
streamed from Jesus in his agony; hut still there was no 
mention of ‘ water. Yet not only did the Levitical requirements 
mention ‘running water,” hut Zech. 131 predicted the opening 
of a ‘fountain’ against sin and uncleanness for Israel,? It is in 
the piercing of Christ’s side that Jn. sees a revelation of the 
opening of this purifying ‘fountain.’ This cotnpletes the three= 
fold sacrifice that Christ had made for men: (1) the invisible 
sacrifice of. the breath, or spirit , (2) the human soul, visibly re- 
presented by the ‘ blood’; (3) the human body, visibly repre- 
sented by water,3 

Physically, that these details should have been seen by the 
eye of a disciple kept probably at some distance from the cross 
by. a crowd of hostile spectators and soldiers, must he, if not 
impossible at least disputable. But, whatever Zhyszca? facts 
may have been seen, the essence of the narrative is a spiritual 
fact. A revelation is vouchsafed to the beloved disciple. His 
eyes are opened to discern the Fountain of Life4 It may have 








1 In the Synoptists, the feet, too, are pierced, but not in Jn. 
and Pseudo-Peter. ; 

* The LXX, however, reads nypiy ‘place’ for sy ‘fountain,’ so 
1 ¢t Greek-speaking Christians would hardly be much influenced. 
py this passage. “Justin dees hot mention it, yet he quotes Lk.,’s 
tradition, omitting the word ‘blood,’ and seeing in it a fulfil- 
ment of Ps. 22 14 poured ont like water.’ 

8 This symbolism seems to be in accordance with Philo’s (1653) 
describing ‘ashes and water’ as ‘the origin of man’s genera- 
tion (yerérews at dpxad) 5 and (2251) the purification of the body 
with water as preparatory for the purification of the soul with 
blood. But Jn. may be also alluding to the ‘mixed cup’ of the 
Eucharist, which contained wine mixed with water. Irenaeus 
says that (51-3) the Ebionites (who denied Christ’s divine nature 
and used water alone in the Eucharist) ‘not receiving the 
combination of God and man into their soul,’ rejected the = mix- 
ing of the heavenly wine,‘ and did not ‘receive God into their 
mingling (non recipientes Denm ad commistionem suam)? ‘= 
in other words he declares their rejection of the divine natnre in 
Christ to he analogous to their rejection of the wine in the 
Eucharist. According to this view, the wine in the Eucharist, 
and the blood of Christ on the cross, would represent Christ’s 
divine nature. But whatever reference Jn. may have had to 
Ebionitism, or to a rising Docetism that rejected Christ’s human 
nature, it seems probable that his main object is to hear witness 
for the Church to Christ’s human nature as being completely 
real—in body and soul as well as spirit. Applied to the 
Eucharist, the Johannine view would recognise the body in the 
bread, the soul and spirit in the water and blood. 

4 Cp Ps. 369 ‘With thee is the watain 6 fe: in thy 
light shall we see light’—a passage closely connected with a 
key-passage in the Gospel (14): ‘The Z/e wasthe 4ig#Z of men,’ 
and cp Rev. 216 : ‘I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain & the water of life freely.’ Also cp Rev. 221 1a ‘river 
of water of life . . . proceeding out of the throne 6 Godande/ 
the Lamb.’ It was a saying, older than the Fourth Gospel, that 
(Barn. &5) ‘ The kingdom @fJesus is on the tree’ (or Cross, 
émt évAov icp Justin, 1 Afol. 41, Trvph. 73, ‘The Lord hath 
reigned from the tree’). So, in Jn., the Cross—heing the place 
where Christ is ‘Ziffed up’ and where God is ‘glorijied’—is 
‘the throne of God.’ In Barn. 1las in Rev. 222 (imitating the 
Pastoral picture of Ezek. 4775g.), the Cross is also £ the tree 
€vAov) of life’ whose leaves will heal the nations, and it is planted 
by the side ofthe river of living water. But there were varieties 
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been given to some one to see literally the piercing of the side 
and to hand down to the church of Ephesus a historical fact 
obscured in previous traditions., But the spiritual meaning of 
the act is not to be regarded or criticised from the materialistic 
or historical standpoint.! The whole of the context is spiritual 
in thought and mystically symbolical in expression. First 
there is,a threefold mention of accomplishment. Then, as 
there were seve ‘signs’ wrought by Christ during his life, so 
now there are, perhaps, seven ‘accomplishments" of OT 
typ¢ or prophecy that accompany, or follow, his death, In 
the last of these,’ the niost striking of all (prospective as well as 
retrospective, pointing backward to prophecy hut also forward 
to the conversion of the Gentiles, to’the christianising of the 
Roman Empire, and to the metamorphosis of blind persecution 
into awe-struck adoration), the soldiers of ‘this world,” coming 
to ‘ break the bones’ of the Paschal Lamb, are not only diverted 
from their purpose, but as it were forced to ‘look on him whom 
they pierced. 

Thus, amid mysticism and symbolism,’ as it began, 
ends the Johannine life of Christ. Viewed as history, it 
must be dispassionately analysed so as to separate, as far 


B, EXTERN: 


The Exterhal Evidence as to the authorship and 
authority-of the Gospels consists of,I. Statements, IT, 
Quotations. 


I. STATEMENTS. 


Written Gospels are neither mentioned nor implied 
in the NT Epistles, nor in that of. Cleniens Romanus, 
nor, probably, in that of Barnabas, nor in the Didaché. 

i. THE THIRD GospeL.—-Lk. 11-4 implies (a) that 
‘many’ Gospels were current, and perhaps (4) that 

their diversity was calculated to obscure 

a4 State, (74.14) ‘the certainty concerning the 
ments of Ek. ey wherein’ the Christian catechu- 
men was instructed : (c} that whereas the apostles 
‘ delivered (apédocav)! these—#.¢, , taughtthem orally— 
‘many’ ‘drew up a narrative’~-2e., wrote. This 
points to a time when the apostles had passed away, 
leaving the ground open to the historians. [k.'s 
qualification was, not that he had consulted an apostle 
and obtained his zmprimater, but that he had (13) ‘traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first.” The 
particular defects implied in existing ‘narratives’ are, 
that they were not ‘ accurate,’ and not in ‘ chronological 


order.’ 
ii. Papias, a bishop of Phrygian Hierapolis in the 


of tradition, and Barnabas himself quotes a saying that sug- 
gested the thought of the Cross as a Vine front which the 
Juice, or blood, is dropping : (Barn, 12) ‘When a tree shall bow 
down and rise up, and when blood shall dropfrom a tree,’ 

This view is developed in the later Johannine vision. The 
water and the blood flow /7‘ez the Cross, or rather from Christ 
on the Cross. See Rev. 2217. 

1 It may be objected that the author lays stress upon ‘seeing’ 
(19 35 =f He that hath seen hath borne witness ’). The very stress, 
however, indicates that § seeing’. hasaspiritnal signification, asin 
(149) ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ (114) ‘we 
beheld his glory’jand elsewhere in Jn. Space does not allow 
the exposition of the Philonian and Johannine uses of expres- 
sions relating to sight and vision, which would demonstrate this 
conclusion. But it may be assumed that, whenever verbs of the 
senses aye used by Jn. with emphasis, they are always used 

vimarily ina spiritual significance. ‘Handling’ ini Jn. 11 
4s no exception to this invariable rule; see above (on the 
‘handling * in Ignatius), § 29. 

2 (1) The ‘thirst,’ (2) “hyssop,’ (3) ‘vinegar,’ (4) the ‘bone not 
broken,’ (5) the ‘looking’ on him whom they ‘ pierced,’ are all 
definitely mentioned in the OT, and (6) the ‘delivering of the 
spirit’ may be regarded as a fulfilment of -Ps. 315 ; but there is 
no verbal allusion either to Zech. 131, or to Ps. 2214. We 
cannot therefore assert that ‘seven’ is here in the author’s 
mind. But the structure of the whole Gospel makes it probable. 

3 (1935): ‘(z) And he that hath seen hath borne witness (2) 
and his Catrrod) witness is true (3) and he (éketvos) knoweth that 
he saith true.’’ On the assumption (so Westcott and Alford) that 
éxetvos is the usual substitute,for a repeated adrds, the sentence 
isstrangely tautological. But may not Jn. intend éxe?vog to mean 
Christ? The passage is the keynote to the, Epistle, and in the 
Epistle (see Westc. on 1 Jn. 26) ‘éxetvos is always used of 
Christ’ (cp especially 1 Jn. 816, 417). It is characteristic of 
Jn. that he should use the pronoun so that a superficial reader 
should render it in one way and a spiritual reader in another. 
In any case, the threefold form of the attestation appears 
deliberately adapted to the context describing the Three 
Witnesses. 
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as possible, fact from not-fact. No criticism, however. 
: ought to prevent us from recognising 
63. Conclusion. its historicalvalue in correcting 1mpres- 
sions derived from the Synoptic Gospels, and the epic 
power and dramatic irony with which it brings on the 
stage the characters and classes whereby the will of God is 
being continuously fulfilled, so that we find ourselves 
learning from Pilate to ‘behold the man,’ and discern- 
ing with Caiaphas that ‘it is expedient that one man 
should die and not that the whole people should 
perish.’ It often raises us above details of which the 
certitude will probably never be ascettained, into a 
region where we apprehend the nature and existence of 
a Word of Life, essentially the same in heaven and on 
earth, human yet divine, the incarnation of the concord 
of the spiritual universe. Yet, while no Gospel soars 
sohigh, none stands more firmly, more piactically, below. 


EVIDENCE. 
first half of the second century, wrote five books of 
‘ Exposition(s} of the Lord’s Logia.’1 

(a) His Lxposttion was probably a ‘setting forth’ 
of the Logia, though it might include ‘ interpretation ’ 
as well? By ‘Logia (oracles),’ he 


65. The apes 
‘ sz2.' . meant the Words (possibly also In 
Exposition’ of cluding the Acts) of Christ as being 
Papias. ‘oracularly’ applicable to the guid- 


ance of man. This title was already in use to denote, 
im their oracular aspect, the Scriptures of the OT, and 
Papias here transfers it to what he regards as the 
oracles’ of Christ,* 


1 Eus. iii. 39 1, rod 88 Maria ovyypdupara mépre roy dpiO.oy 
Géperat, & Kal éntyéypawrar Aoyiwy Kupiacdy é&nyjoews (al. 
-ewv, Schwegl. conj. =eis). 

2 Lightfoot (SR'156-57) proves that Eusebius, dvé not that 
Papias (two centuries before), uses ééyynors to mean ‘interpre- 
tation,’ *E&nyetodat, in LX X and we means ‘sét forth ‘tok 
‘interpret’).” In Judg. 715 é&jynows (AL Scijyqors), ‘ setting 
forth’ is@istinguished from ovy«ptots; ‘interpretation.’ Heretics 
are called by Irenzeus (Pref. 1, and i. 36) ‘bad setters forth (or, 
expositorsy of things well said,’ because they ‘tamper with 
(Sqdtoupyety, sometimes= “forge ” “make false entries)’ the 
Siptures, besides §perverting’ interpretations (mapatpérey 
épunveias)” For example, the Valentinians are said to (74. 1. 8 1) 
“¢zansgress the order and connection of the Scriptures,’ ‘trans- 
posing and recasting (ueramddrrovtes), and making anything out 
of anything (@AAo é& GAAou movodvres).’ As an instance, they 
asserted that the anguish of Sophia was indicated by the words, 
“And what I shall say I know not,’ which Irenxus apparently 
regarded as a heretical ééyyynous, or ‘exposition,’ of Jn. 1227. 
Similarly peBadevery (Polyc. Phil. 7) does not refer merely to 
(Lightf. ad éc.) ‘perverse interpretations,’ but to ‘knavish 
tricks, ‘artful treatment,’ in ‘setting forth,’ as well as intez- 
preting. 

The ényyrat of oracles in Lucian (ji,.255) deal with both 
effynors (‘setting forth‘), and §:déAverg (‘solution’) =the panto- 
mime makes his meaning so clear as to need (24. ii. 3012) ndevos 
ayrarots ‘no one to set it forth in words.‘ In Aristotles 

etor. ad Alex. (30, 3 e&fyyats is perhaps a short version of 
facts, as compared with Sujyyots a long narrative. Apollo is 
called by Plato mérpuos éényg7ys, ‘the setter forth of the will of 
Zeus,’ not because he cxplained, but because he se# forth the 
Oracles, ot Logia, of Zeus, Incourseof time, however, both among 
Christians and among Greeks, no new ‘oracles’ were forthcom- 
ing. Then the exegetes had to confine himself to explaining the 
old oracles ;and sa, by degrees, exegests and exegetic assumed 
their modern meaning, which also prevailed in the days of 
Eusebius. This explains why_the Alexandrine scribe altered 
efpnans into dufyqors in Judg. 725. 

It cannot he denied that a collection of the Lord‘s Logia 
might contain nothing but his words, like the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus: It is tnie that Philo applies the term Logion even 
to a historical statement in the Pentateuch (e.g., Phi. 1538 
quoting Deut. 109; Phi. 1535 quoting Gen. 4.35) But 
in the passage where (2163 3) he speaks of ‘all things 
written in the sacred hooks‘ as ‘oracles (xpyopot),’ he proceeds 
to say that they were ‘ oracularly delivered through’ Moses, and 
then divides them into three classes according as they are uttered 
(x) in the person of God, (2) by question and answer, (3) in the 
person of Moses, under jnspiration and control from God. This 
separates them, it would seem, from historical statements made 
by the historians themselves, in the books of Kings, Chronicles, 
Esther, etc. Inthe XX the regular meaning of Adyiais the Words 
of the Lord, regarded either as conzmandments to be observed 
(@g., Dt.339 Ps.11967 [sing.] 158) or as sure promises of 
deliverance (¢.g. Ps. 127 183i 10519 Prov.305). In NT the 
‘living oracles’ (Acts 7 38) are those delivered from Mount Sinai, 
apparently referred to in Rom. 32; and in the only two other 
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(3) Papias’ account of Mk. and Mz. isas follows: (Eus. 
iii. 3915 7) “Mdpxos wey épunvevtns Mérpov, yerduevos, bo¢, 
eumpdvevoerl axpiBas éypawer, of pévrot rd€er, ra dd roil 
Xpiorod H2 AcyOdvra Hy mpaxdevra. otire yap Hxouce roil Kupéou, 





instances (Heb. 5142 1 Pet. 4x1) it means the moral precepts, or 
Law, of Christ. In the only two instances given in Otto’s index 
to Justin itmeans @ Ago, 32) OT ‘prophecy,’ or (7+¥pA. 17-18) 
prophetid denunciation of woe (where the Lord’s Logia against 
the Pharisees are coupled with the prophetic Logia of OT). 
Eusebins perhaps expresses his view of the meaning of Logia (as 
signifying mazndy discourses), Whenhesaysthat(Eus. A Ziti, 24s) 
Matthew and John were the only apostles that left memorials 
of the Lord‘s s:arpi8aé a word that in sing. sometimes meant 
‘life’ (Epict. ii, 1629), but in pl. ‘discourses’ (Epict. iii, 245, 
etc.). Although the term Logia might include actions, in special} 
circumstances, it is extremely doubtful whether Papias would 
have given the name, for example, to Mk.614, ‘And King 
Herod heard it, for his name had become known 3 and he said 

John the Baptist is risen from the dead, etc.’ We must there! 

fore he content to be uncertain how far, if at all, Papias embodied 
history in his ‘setting forth’ of the Logia, as distinct from the 
‘interpretations’ and traditions which he may have added to 
them 

Papias calls them Kupeaxd, rather than Kupéou, for obvious 
reasons, Kupws is distinguished from 6 Kvpios, in that the 
former pften means ‘God,* whilst the latter means ‘the Lord 
Gesus). Aoylay Kupéou (e&nyyjorews) might have meant “Oracles 
of God’—s¢,, the OT (as in Tren. Pref. 9. Tav Aoyluy rod 
Kupéov é. would be clear, but lengthy. Kuptaxds, being applied 
to the Lords Day as distinct from the Sabbath, was exactly the 
fit word to distinguish the oracles of the Law of Christ from the 
oracles of the Law of Moses. 

1 éuvgudvevosy May mean ‘remembered.‘ But it may also 
mean ‘mentioned.’ In deciding the meaning. the usage of 
Papias elsewhere will be our best guide here—’ In § 68 below, 
Papias uses it twice; and there Lightf. (SRx143) renders it 
fiist ‘remember’ and then ‘relate.’ That the same word should 
he used in two consecutive sentences to mean quite different 
things is, in itself, highly improbable, still, more when Papias 
might have used pexrqo@as for ‘remember, The meaning ‘re- 
peat trach from memory,’ which is absolutely necessary in the 
secohd, is highly probable also in the first. When a convert had 
been taught the Logia, his business was (Heb. 522) to ‘repeat’ 
them to others. Hence, in § 68, Papias contrasts himself, as 
‘learning well and teaching (4mmpovegerv) well’ the traditions of 
‘the Elders,’ with the heretics who taught (j1mpoveverr) alien 
commandnients‘ and not those of the Lord.  §o Iren.j, 181 of 
the Valentinians teaching their dogma of the decad (urmpovevery 
with gen.). Eusebius (iii. 2422) describes the Synoptists as 
pvnwovevovres (with accus.), co-ordinately with Jn. asmapaé.dovs. 

It may be urged that, in the LXX, pvnpovevew means ‘call to 
mind.’ There is close connection, however, between ‘calling to 
mind’ (¢.g. Exod. 133, the deliverance of the Passover) and 
‘commemorating. The two words are the active and causative 
forms of the same Hebrew verb (457), and @ renders both 
(‘remember’ and ‘make mentiou') by the Greek prnodjoopat 
and éuryo6yy in Ps. 7711. 1 Macc. 12xrx speaks of ‘remember-. 
ing' friends in prayers, sacrifices, etc. (cp 2 Macc. 106), and 
2 Macc. 921 (Tisch.), ‘I would have vemembered your good 
will,’ means, ‘I would have acknowledged or recorded it by 
some act.‘ Similarly, in NT, Gal. 210, reszenséer the poor’ 
means, ‘remember them in act."’ So Heb. 137. ‘vemzentber 
them that had the rule over yon, which spake‘unto you the 
word of God,’ would, by itself, imply what actually follows, 
‘imitate their faith.” So the Ephesians are bidden to (Acts 20 
31 35) ‘callto mind’ Paul’s life among them, and also ‘the words 
of the Lord Jesus.’ Col. 418, ‘remember my bonds’ (following 
Col, 43, ‘praying Sor us that Godmay open unto us a door for 
the word, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am aéso 
in bonds’), probably includes, or means, as in 1 Macc. 1211, and 
as in later Christian writers, ‘remember my bonds (in your 
prayers). (For the connection between ‘praying’ and ‘re- 
membering, see 1Tbess. 13.) In Mt. 16g, pvqpovevete Tovs is 
probably a corruption of Mk. 816 prnovevete ore tous. So 
far, in NT, with this exception, uv, takes the gen. or é7¢ Zbut 
in 1 Thess. 29 pynyovetere yap Tov «doy Hysey (best taken im- 

eratively), the meaning is, perhaps, ‘remind one another of” 
implying \mention’), and, in any case, 2 Tim. 28 j.vmudcveve 
"Ingobv Xpiorév, following 22 (‘the things wich thou ast 
#earad, commit to faithful men, who will be able to teach others), 
and preceding 214(‘ of these things prt theme invememorance’), 
almost certainly means ‘make mention of, or teach, Jesus 
Christ.’ We see, therefore, in the Pauline Epistles, a com- 
mencement of the later tendency to pass from the active to the 
causative meaning of the Hebrew 43) (uvac6at, prvetay mocetr bar, 
dvoudgerv, jrmovevecy), from mere ‘remembering’ to some 
practical way ofremembering—e.g. ,inprayer,doctrine, preaching. 

The ambiguity of the word has probably caused Clem. Alex. 
(following, but misunderstanding and modifying, Papias) to 
describe Mark as (Eus. HZ vi. 146) ‘remembering (ueprnuevor)' 
Peter’s words. Iren.iii.33 roil Aévoy TladAos péuynrar 
(eremnts) must mean ‘Paul svaées mention of Linus.’ Justin, 

vyph, 117 péavyrat seems to mean ‘a commemoration is 
made. 

2 This (which is a very rare construction, if it occurs at all, in 
NT) appears to differ from 7& Aex@évra, kat Ta. mpaxOevra, and to 
mean ‘whateveroriginated from Christ,¢¢¢#¢7 discourse gvaction.’ 
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otre mapnxodovdycey abrw, totepov dé, ds Epyv, Tlézpw, ds mpds 
Tas xpsias émoretto Tas SidacKaAdias, GAA’ OVX Gowep chvTagv 
TOY KupLaKdy Trovotpeevos Adywn (V. ts Aoyiwy), Gore oder quapret 
Mépros, otirws eva ypdyas as drrepvnudvevorev,® évos yip 
éroujoaro mpdvoray, roil wndev dv ijKovee Tapadimety, H pevrarGat 
trevadrots.’ ratte uevoby iarépytat Ty ILanig rept Tod Mépxov. 
rept 6€ 700 MarOaioy rabr eipnrat.3 ‘* Mardatos nev oby “EBpatds 








In the light of what follows—about the contrast between (1) 
Peter, who ‘adapted his discourses to the needs of the occasion, 
making no classified collection of the Lord‘s Logia,’ and (2) 
Matthew, who ‘compiled the Logia—he seems to mean that 
Peter neither confined himself to the Logia, nor attempted to 
group or classify them (as Matthew in the Sermon on the 
Mount), but taught all that related to Christ’s life, ‘whether 
spoken or done’—i.é., without distinguishing between his words 
and his deeds. 

1 He ‘committed vo fazit’ (not, ‘he made no misfake’). This 
must be the meaning, as the verb is invariably so used in NT 
and almost alwpys (if not always)in OT. C especially Acts 
2581 Cor.728, thou didst not commit a fault (oly Huwapres), 
also 1 Cor.7 36. See also Lucian, 2172, ra péysora dmaprdvov, 
25, 176, Tots pydev yuapryxdar, etc., Plut. Gracch. ed. Holden, 51, 
Xen. Cyr. ifi. 140. Papias is defending Mark against the very 
natural objection that he did not do the apostlejustice in writin, 
down oral and casual (or at all events ex tempore, mpds Tas pera 
teaching, unchanged, ina permanent book. Thestyle that suits 
the former is often unsuitable to the latter. Lightfoot (S2@ 
163)in calling this (‘he did no wrong’) a ‘mistranslation’ of the 
author of SA, must be thinking of the sense, not of the Greek. 
But, thus interpreted, it makes excellent sense. 

2 dmeuinpdveucey appears to be used by Papias as an emphatic 
form of éumdveucer (used above in the sense ‘repeat, or teach 
from memory’) and to mean ‘repeat eaac¢dy from_ memory... Cp 
another passage, generally admitted to be from Papias, in Tren. 
y, 333, ‘Asthe Elders who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, 
repeated from memory (Lat. weeminerunt),’ where there can be 
little doubt, that the Latin points to a Greek original daareuyy- 
pdvevoy Or exvymdvevoy, And a precisely parallel use occurs in 
the description given by Jrenzus himself of the way in which 
Polycarp, the pupil of John and of theapostles(Eus. HE v. 20€), 
used not only to ‘relate(ampyyeAAe)’ his intercourse with them, 
but also ‘ to repeat exactly front semory (amenynudvevs) their 
words.’ Justin goes a stepfurther and apparenthy takes dvrop.vy- 

ovevey to mean something distinct from traching. Influenced 
by his belief that the dmoxzrpovevyata were not about the 
apostles but “om the apostles, he appeals to those who (1 Afod. 
33) ‘having recorded (amopvnsovedoartes) all that concerned our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, have taught (€é8afav) it.” And pubsequent 
passages show that he meant ‘recorded in writing. There is 
no doubt that he was in error. But his error strengthens the 
evidence that droxvnovevery in Papias means something more 
than ‘remember.’ In Lucian, 28, evve &ropynpovetioar means 
to ‘relate exactly, or in detail, some special instances’; (26. 3 
621) it is contrasted with ‘disorderly (ard«rws)’ speech, and 
seems to mean ‘repeating what one has thought out’; ‘(id. 3 
419) it describes one who not only knew the exact facts but also 
‘repeated from memory (or? registered in memory) the exact 
words (axpiBds €t8éva. ra hit ra Kat Tobs Adyous abtods 
dmoprnpovevoat),’ So Strabo 830, dmropmpovevovat tod 
evdiov, introducing one of the sculptor’s sayings. 

As, thergfore, Irenaeus describes Polycarp, one of John’s dis- 
ciples, as repeating exactly from memory ‘John’s doctrine abcut 
(Eus. Hv. 206) ‘the mighty works (Svvdjecs)’ and ‘teaching 
(SaoKaAtav)' of the Lord, so Papias appears to be describing 
Mark, Peter’s ‘interpreter,’ first as ‘repeating from memory 
Curmpdévevcev),’ and then as ‘repeating exactly from memory 
(arepvnudveveev)' the doctrine of Peter about Christ’ sdiscourses 
or actions, and as afterwards committing to writing what he 
(Mark) had thus ‘repeated.’ 

Lightfoot translates dmeuvnudsvevoev here (SR 163) ‘re- 
membered. And the word has this meaning in a few phrases 
such as ‘bear a grudge against,’ etc. But (s) there is no notion 
here of ‘grudge’; (2) the general usage, and (3) the context, 
favour the meaning ‘recount’; (4) besides the above-mentioned 
passage from Irenreus, and (5) that from Justin (meaning 
apparently ‘record,” but at all events something more than 
‘remember’), there is also (6) Justin’s frequent appeal to émop.v- 
jovevji.ara, as “written records.’ These considerations, together 
with the kindred use of vnuovevew above mentioned, are con- 
clusive in favour of the decision that ésropzvypovedery here means 
‘recount‘ or ‘repeat from memory.’ There is a considerable 
probability that the word was in regular use to denote the 
Memoirs or Anecdotes aéexz the apostles, first ‘repeated’ by 
their immediateinterpreters or pupils; then committed to writing 
by some of them in the form of Gospels ; and lastly accepted by 
Justin as Memoirs written by the apostles @éor¢ Christ. Yet 
he seems to have retained the old title. As Xenophon’s’Avoj.1- 
povedjrara. Swxpdérovs mean § Memoirs o/—i.e., about—Socrates,” 
so’Arournpoved ara,’ AmooréAwy would naturally mean ‘Memoirs 
about the apostles,’ and about Christ’s teaching through them. 
Justin appears to retain an old title but to give it a wrong in« 
terpretation. 

erhaps the use of dsrouvnovevery was influenced by the use 
of the Hebrew‘ Sédh,.’ This, meaning originally ‘repeat from 
memory,’ came to mean ‘teach the oral Law,’ whence came the 
word ‘Mishna," the doctrine of the oral Law. 

3 Is cipntas interchanged with the co-ordinate igrépyrat for 
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Stadrdero 7a Adyea cuveypawaro, hpujveuce 8 abra as Hv Suvards 
éxagtos.” : : 
(c) The system of Eusebius.-—-In order to appreciate 
the negative as well as the positive value of the evidence 
of Papias, we must briefly consider the purpose of 
Eusebius, who has preserved it. 
Eusebius promises ( H Eiii. 33) to record (1)the quota- 
tions of ecclesiastical writers from ‘disputed books,” 
66. Method (2) shar ie nhane said anu inecantar 
cal Scriptures and the uncanonical as 
well (riva re wept Tov évdiadjKwv Kat 
dmodovyounevur ypapav xat Sou wept Tov ph Tro.ovruy 
airots elpyras).” His promise to include the latter we 
have reason to believe that he faithfully keeps. But 
he gives no extracts from Papias about Lk. and Jn. 
It may be reasonably inferred that Papias was silent 
about them. The silence may have proceeded from 
either of two causes: (1) Jn. and Lk. may not have 
been recognised by Papias as on an equality with Mk. 
and Mt.; (2) though recognising them as authoritative, 
Papias may have had nothing to say about them. 
n (d)The silence of Papias on Lk. and 
ih ae Jn.—The latter of the alternatives just 
4Plas. “mentioned is highly improbable. 
Papias dwells on the defect of ‘order, or arrangement (ré€et),’ 
in Mk., who, he says, never even contemplated an ‘orderly 
treatise (odvragiv)’ of the Logia. Now Lk. avowed it as one of 
his objects to write ‘in (chronological) order (xa@s£js),’ and Lk,’s 
‘order’ differs not only from that of Mt., but also from that of 
Jn. Itishard to believe, then, that Papias would ‘have nothing 
tosay' ahout Lk., if he recognised Lk. Again, as regards Jn., 
would not Papias have naturally added what the Muratorian 
Fragment says—that this want of order was corrected by Jn. 
who wrote ‘in order (ger ordinem)‘? The Muratorian Frag- 
ment, Clement of Alexandria, and the anonymous tradition pre- 
served by Eusehius (iii. 2412) all have something of great im- 
fortance to tell us ahout the original authorship of the “spiritual” 
Gospel of John the disciple of the Lord; and what they say 
testifies to the interest taken in its origin by those ecclesiastical 
writers who were among the first to recognise it as apostolical. 
Is it likely that.Papias, if he acknowledged it to be the work 
of the last of the apostles, knew sothing about it that he deemed 
worth saying ?1 
These considerations point to the conclusion that Lk. 
and Jn. were not recognised by Papias as on a level 
with Mk. and Mt.2 
If Papias did not recognise Lk. and Jn. as authorita- 
tive, it would seem likely that Jn.—though probably 
(Eus. HE iii, 247) it had been for some time taught 
orally, and though traditions from it may have been in 
use in Proconsular Asia—-was not yet circulated in 
writing, or, if circulated, not yet acknowledged as apos- 
tolic, when Papias wrote his Zxfosztion. Consequently 
the date of the Expositionbecomes of great importance. 
‘(e) The Date of Papias’ sExposition. — There is no evi- 
dence of importance bearing on it beyond Eus. HE iii, 
B91-4f 
Tot 8& Tania. ovyypdpmara wévre tov aplpdy déperat, & Kat 
emuyéyparras, Aoyiwy xuptaxdy ékyyjoews. Todrwy Kat Bipnvatos 
as povev aire ypapévtav wvnuovever, O8€ mas A€yor . “raira 
62 nat Mamias 6 "Iwavyou yey axovorys, UoAvcdprov b& éraipos 


of Eusebius. 





mere variety? Or as indicating a shorter statement? or as im- 
plyinganydoubt? InEus, WZ ii, 152, dagéand toropia probably 
denote distinctions of historical certainty (see below, § 80). 

1 Lightfoot, who assumes that Papias must have said some- 
thing about Jn., thinks it probable that (S 207) the Mura- 
torian writer borrowed from Papias ‘his contrast between the 
secondary evidence of Mk. and the primary evidence of Jn.’ 
But, in that case, how is it that Eusebius—whe was dexund to 
record whatever was said by ecclesiastical w7iters about 
canonical books—whilst inserting what was said bv later writers. 
omits what was said by the earliest of all? 

2 This might be regarded as almost certain hut for one con- 
sideration. Eusehius has a contempt for Papias. Forced by 
his antiquity to devote a great deal of space to him, he does it 
with terms of disparagement, and (iii. 3914-17, dés) ‘confining 
himself to what is indispensable (a@vayatms).” Want of space, 
and contempt for his author, may have induced him to break the 
promise he made just before, and to omit what Papias may have 
said about Lk. and Jn., reserving it till he came to later ecclesi- 
astical writers who borrowed from Papias. This is highly 
improbable. Eusehius is a most careful and conscientious writer. 
Though, for example, on one occasion he gives in his own words 
a tradition about Mk. at an early period in his history, and adds 
(215) ‘Clement has quoted this story, and , « . Papias attests 
it,’ this does not prevent him from giving the testimony of Papias 
in full, in its chronological order. 
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yeyouus, dpxaios anja, éyypddus emysaprupel ev TH TeTdépTy TOY 
eavTod BiBAtwy, dare yap avtg wévre PiBAla auvreraypeve.” Kat 
o pev Elpyvatos tabra. abzés ye wav 6 arias 
68. Date of xara ra mpooiueor Tay avrod Adyuy axpoaTyy 
Papias, wer xai airdasmy obdanas cavToy yerérOar tov 
tepov amagrékwy éuatyer, mapecdAAnpevar be ra 
Tis TerTews Tapa Tay éexeivors yruopiywrl didaoxe & dy dyoi 
Actewy' “obs oxvirw 8€ cor Kal boa wore rapa Thy TpeafuTépwr 
kodg Sabuy Kat ead@s Euryudverca,” cuyrdgkar tals eaunvetacs,3 
SaPeParoipevas vrép auray adnGecav. ov a, Tois TH TOAAG 
Adyouaty éxutpoy warep of woAAot, GAAR Tols TAAYOH Scddonovery, 
ovbe toig tag aAdoTAius evroAds pynpovetovaty, AAG TOLs Tas 
& Tov Kupiou TH miaTe, Sedopevas Kat aa’ abrys rapaywvopdvas 
Tis dAnPedas. t 8€ wou Kai TapyKoAoVyKes Tis TOLS MpETPAuTEpoLs 
fAGoL, Tovs TaY mpeoBuTépar avéxpivov Adyous—ri "Avdpéag Y rh 
Tlezpos eivrev, 9 re BiAcrTOs Y ré Oopas } Tdxwflos } ré "Tadvins 
9} Maréatos % sus érepos THY Too KUpiov pabyTay, a Te "Apiorior 
kal @ mpecBirepos “Iwdvyys [ot rod xupiov pabyrai] 4 Aéyouew. 
ov yap Ta cx Tey BeAdtwy rocovror we wrbedccy UredduPavor, bao 
Te Tapa Sons Gwrjs Kat wevotions, 
x, Was Papias ‘a hearer of John’ ? 
69. No earer ay f 
of John. —Was Eusebius right in denying, or 
Irenzeus in asserting, that Papias was 
‘a hearer of John'? 

Here, and in what follows, we must distinguish the statements 
of Eusehius from his inferences. The former are almost always 
accurate; the latter are sometimes erroneous (though by giving 
us the grounds for them he enables us to avoid error5). Even 
the inferences of Eusebius are probably more trustworthy here 
than the statements of Irenzus.6 Now Eusebius rejects the 
definite statement of the latter that Papias was a ‘hearer of 
John,’ on the ground that Papias himself makes no such claim 
in his preface, where he naturally, and almost inevitably, would 
have made it, if he could. He gives us the preface to speak for 
itself. He adds facts and extracts from the work of Papias, 
the whole of which was apparently before him. These convey 
no indication that Papias ‘heard‘ John. That Irenzeys—in- 
fluenced by the natural tendency of early Christian contro- 
versialists to exaggerate the continuity of Christian tradition, 
and by the fact that Papias lived in Polycarp’s time and reported 
what John said—hastily declared Papias to be ‘a hearer of 
John, ,is more probable than that Eusehius, subsequently 
reviewing all the evidence, was mistaken in denying it. 

The probable conclusion is that Papias was not a 
‘hearer of John.‘ 

2 and 3. Was Papias ‘a hearer of Aristion and of 
John the elder’? And were they ‘disciples of the 
Lord’ ? 


2. Eusehius affirmsthat Faplas did hear them, and he gives 
his reasons thus (iii. 897) 2‘ He (Papias) confesses that he has 


received the words of the apostles on the 
one hand from those who had_ followed 

APR ATAF fa (mapnxoAovOnkétwy) them 5 hut of Aristion 
and of the Elder John he says he was him- 

John the Elder. self a hearer.” The context indicates that 
Eusebius is drawing this inference merely from the ‘distinc- 
tion” that Papias makes between the past and the present, — 
What (ri) Andrew, etc., said (elev), and the things that 
(& re) Aristion and the Elder John say (Aéyovat)’—as thoush 
the two last were still living, so that Papias had probably 
consulted them, and the historian’s habitual conscientiousness 
leads him (recognising perhaps the slightness of his grounds) to 
qualify his inference in the following sentence— ‘At @é? events 
(yodx), making vegwent mention ef them by name in his 
treatise he sets down their traditions.’ He does not add ‘and 
Papias ’states that he received them from their own lips,’ and 
he appears to have no evidence beyond what he himself puts 
before us. But the change of tense from ‘said’ to ‘say’ is 


1 yvupiwev—i.e., ‘pupils,’ asin Origen, Ce/s. 213 ; Clem.Alex. 





ro4 and 898; Epictet. Jassie ; and Eus. iil, 44, etc. It is equi- 
valent to Papias’s srapykoAovOnkes. 
2 Probably ‘taught from memory,’ or ‘repeated.’ See note 


above, § 65, n. 

3 See above, § 65 n. Papias @ ‘set forth (éényeto@ar)’ the 
Logia, (2) ‘interpreted épyyvevew' then,, and (3) ‘ arranged 
along with them (ovyrdéo)” illustrative traditions. 

4 These bracketed words are perhaps to be omitted. See 
§ 70 (3) below. 

& #.g., he says that Luke had(Eus. iii, 46) ‘diligently followed 
the rest_af. the apostles (besides Paul),’ but shows the source of 
his error by quoting Lk. 13, taking wacw as masc, He also 
(cpiil. 46 with iii, 36 1) takes Lk.’s banpérac Tov Adyou (the word) 
to mean ¥, rod Kvpéov (the Word). These are such errors as 
the most honest and impartial historian might make. 

6 This could be proved by a collection of Irenaeus‘s mistakes. 
And a comparison of the e#éegistic remarks made 2y Eusehius 
about other ecclesiastical writers with his general silence when 
quoting £vemezs would indicate that, although he would by no 
means call the latter (as he calls Papias) ‘a man of very little 
understanding,’ he nevertheless thinks less highly of his power 
of weighing evidence than of his (v. 203) orthodoxy and high 
standard of carefulness in copying MSS. 

7 Eus. iit, 39 5 2 dtagretAas Top Adyor. 
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(Lightf. SR 150 n.} ‘probably for the sake of variety,’1 so 
that .nothing can be inferred from it 5 and the mere fact that 
Papias ‘sets,down their traditions’ and ‘mentions their names,’ 
.byno means proves that he obtained his information from them, 
and not from ‘those who had followed them.’ ; 

We conclnde that (u)Papias is not proved to have 
been, and that (4} (sofar,as we can judge from Eusebius’s 
production,of inadequate, and omission of adequate, 
evidence) he probably was not, a ‘hearer’ of Aristion 
and John the Elder.. ; Ks 

3. Again, the words | ‘ disciples, of -the Lord’ can 
-hardly have followed ‘Aristion, etc.,’ in the text used 
by Eusebius., For he regards Arktion a5 living ,at the 
time when Papias wrote., But that ‘disciples of the 
Lord’ should be living when Papias ‘was making his 
investigations (Lightfoot; S# 150 n.) would involve ‘a 
chronological difficulty.’ 

This Eusehius would ‘probably have felt, especially: as -he 
apparently ‘regards Papias as,born .too late to have.been a 
‘hearer of John,’2 Moreover, if Papias was a-hearer of any 
‘disciple of the Lord * this would contradict the spirit of Euse- 
bius’s inference that’ Papias drew his ‘information about the 
apostles merely from their ‘pupils.’ Aristion and the Elder 
John, if ‘disciples of the Lord,’ could not be called ‘pupils’ of 
the apostles.. This internal evidence’that Eusebius did not 
find the words ‘disciples, etc.’ after ‘Aristion etc.’ is corifirmed 
by ap their absence from the Armenian version, (2) the omission 
of ot in several Greek MSS, and of 793 «vpiov by Rufinns, (3) 
the extreme harshness of (a) ‘Elders,’ (2) “disciples of the Lord? 
‘¢) the repetition of ‘disciples of the Lord,’ as though they were 
hree,classes,8 and (4) the ease-with which the words can be 


explained asan interpolation. ; 
wy 4. Papias’s ‘Elders.’ It remains to 
71, Papias's consider who are ‘ the Elders’ from whom 
1GEeTs, 


Papias obtained his information. 

There is no evidence to showthat apostles were called ‘Elders.’ 
Yet Papias’s.words— seeming to amount to this, ‘If pupils of 
the Elders came, I used to ask about the words of the Elders, 
yiz, Andrew, Peter, etc.'—appear, at first sight, to identify 
‘apostles’ with ‘the Elders.’ 

The truth appears to be that, in the days of Papias, the latter 
title was given to che generation of Elders ordained by the ‘dis; 
ciples of the Lord.’ The next generation of Elders was not yet 
called ‘the Elders,’ but rather thé {pupils of lor those who had 
followed) the Elders.’ The object‘of Papias' was to get back to 
the teaching of the disciples of the Lord, whether through (1) 
‘the Elders’ or(2) ‘their pupils.’ If, for example, Papias met (x) 
an Elder appointed by John the apostle, or (2) a ‘pupil’ of stich 
an Elder, in either case his question would be, ‘What-said John?’ 4 

The most probable conclusions, then, are that (1) 


Papias was not a bearer of John; ¢2and 3) whether he 
was, or was not, ahearer od Aristion and the Elder John, 
the two latter were not ‘disciples of the Lord’; (4)the 
Elders from whom he obtained his information were 
not apostles but Elders appointed by John or other 
apostles; and he supplemented this by information 
obtained from their followers and successors. 
5. Papias’s list of the apostles.— Why does Papias 
specially mention, as the disciples about whose sayings 
72, His list he made investigations, Andrew, Peter, 


of } Philip, Thomas, James, John, Matthew? 
apostles. and whv in this order? ‘An answer is slice 


gested by the context in the extract quoted above (§ 71): 


1 Note that in the same sentence ré is varied with @ So 
Eusebius (quoted above, § 66) varies réva with éaa, where there 
is hut a shade of differencein meaning. 

2 Eusehius might naturally assume that Papias—who tells us 
that he regularly cross-examined any who could tell him ‘what 
John said’—would have questioned John himself had he beén 
alive and accessible to questioning. Denying that he was a 
‘hearer,’ he probably implies that he was too late to be one. 

3 See £xfositor, 4th ser, 3245. Papias. probably wrote 
‘the disciples of the Lord .. . and Aristion and John ‘thez- 
disciples.’ “Theis,” av7a (in of paSytat avTa, Ze: abtav), .was 
changed into ‘his (adrod)’ and avrod replaced by rod Kupiov. 
(For the frequency of abtod, rovrov, etc., confused with avrar, 
rovTwy, see Otto on. Justin, Tryph. 106, p. 356.) Prof. W. E 
Bacon has suggested that ot rovta was corrupted into at Tov Ka 
before the time of Ensehius, This is very likely; cp Judg. 4 24 
tov viov B, but A ku’(Z.2., kuptov) vier. 

4: This interpretation of ‘ Elders’ is confirmed by the following 
consideration, Trenzus in passages where he is probably 
(Lightf. SR 202) quoting) the substance, if not the very words, 
of Papias, speaks of the,doctrine as‘that of,(v. 51 3F2) ‘the 
Elders, the disciples of the apostles’ (ib. 333), ‘the Elders who 
have scen' John.’ If these are the words of Papias, the fact 
that he uses ‘Elders’ there to mean ! the disciples oe the apostles,’ 
makes it probable that heuses it in the same sense here, and 
that they represented rhe generation preceding his own, 
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“Mostpeople,’ says Papias, took pleasure in ‘ Voluiminous 
(7& wohAd) falsehoods’ ; and he was driven to ‘conclude 
that he would gain more: profit from the livirig voicé of 
tradition derived ftom “ the disciples’ of the’ Lord’ than 
from ‘the books’ that attracted poptilar attention. In 
‘the books’ he may have, included Gnostic: treatises, 


‘guchgas that of Basilides { ‘but We ‘must hot exclude 


Christian apocrypha and ‘‘ disputed” books, and various 


versions of atithoritative books. De Raber Bee 
For example, though Matthew had made a compilation of the 
Logia, it was variously ‘interpreted’, 5 and this affordsa very good 
reason for the desire of Papias to ascertain ‘what Matthew said,’ 
in order to throw light on what Matthew wro¢e or was supposed 
to have written. Again, the Epistle of James mentioned by 


‘Eusebius (iii? 25) not as spurious but as ‘disputed,’ was probably 


current.in the days of Papias; and we can understand that its 
existence may well have caused him to add his name to thq 
apostolic list: Between ‘Matthew’ and ‘James’ comes ‘John, 
in whose name a gospel (preathed perhaps in ‘his behalf at 


: Ephesus during his last years) may haye been recently circulated 


as a tradition in, writing ; and this ‘would account not only for 
the inclusion of John’s name, but also for its position between 
that of James and Matthew. Apocryphal works were, early 
current in the’ names of: (Eus. iii, 25) ‘Andrew, Peter (whom 
Papias himself mentions as the originator of Mk.), and Thomas 
‘@s_well as,John-and Matthias). The inclusion of Philip (whose 
apocryphal Acts Eusebius does not mention) may be explained 
by his having résided in Hierapolis, where Papias was bishop.1 
As regards Aristion, Ensebins (iii. 39 x4) informs us that Papias 
inserted some of Aristion’s ‘accounts (Suyypjoets) of the words of 
the Lord (74v rod Kupiov Adywv),’ and there is some slight evi- 
‘dence (Z-xf., 18934, B. 245) for regarding him as the author of 
Mk.-App. At all‘events, the fact that he wrote ‘accounts 
Geppioers) of words of the Lord presumably not found in Mk. 
or Mt., or else why should Eusehius mention. .theit insertion 7-— 
would make it desirable to ascertain what Aristion was in the 
habit of ‘saying.’, Lastly the two disputed Epistles of John 
(the Second and Third)& written: by ‘the Elder,’ and may 
have been naturally attributed to the Elder John. And Papias, 
eho (Eus. iii. 3917) ‘ reeks prtea from the First Epistle 
of John,’ may on this as well as on other accounts hare made 
the traditions of John the Elder aspecial subject of investigation. 


Thus, though there may be, and .probably are, other 
local causes, ‘unknown to us,,for Papias’s selection 
and arrangement,® the’ drift of evidence,,external and 
interna], indicates, as one ,important cause, the un- 
certainty arising from spurious ‘Christian literatore, and 
the special importance of as¢éertaining’;what had been 














"1 -Among ‘other things that came to hii (Eus. iii. 0¢) ‘as from 
tradition ‘Coigds! éx wapaddoews),”Papias is said by Eusehius to 
shave received ‘a wonderful narrative (composed) by the daughters 
of Philip. Gojoe, mapeanhévar Goypactay tah! pov rou @. 
dvyarépwr),’ From this passage it is commotily inferred that 
‘Papias'kriew the danghters of Vhilip. -But,'(7) Sijyyacs (not 
rapidogrs, see 74. 14 and vic.139, both of ‘which distinguish 
between 7,, ‘oral tradition,’ and 6, “written narrative’), and (a) 
twé (not mapdé or amd), and (3) @eay ék mapaddcews .and 
napecAnpévat, all imply that, though the narrative had been 
related 4y them; Papias did not receive it frome them, but from 
others who handed it down and warranted its genuineness. 
This has an important hearing on the date of Papias. The 
words (Bus. iii, 899). Kata tovs atrods yevdueros, following on 
Kara Thy ‘Tepamody .. . Otatpiyat most naturally mean_ that, 
whereas, Philip and his daughters ved at Hierapolts, Papias 
was ‘ born antong the same (people).’ (They can hardly mean 
‘that Papias was ‘born during the time of the same people—/.e., 
-Philip-and his daughters.’) 

2 Kéxpytat paprupios. We are .not to infer that Papias 
mentioned John, or any one as the author. Had he done so, 
‘Eusebjus would probably have said, as he does of Irenzeus (Eus. 
v. 87), He also’sakes ‘mention of the First. Epistle of John, 
intreducing’a good many quotations from it, and likewise from 
the First of Peter.’ From (1) this contrast, and (2) the early 
custom ofquoting without names, we may reasonably infer that 
Papias did not ‘mention’ John’s Epistle. It is shown elsewhere 
(see JOHN, EpistL&s oF) that some so-called quotations from the 
First Epistle are probably mere quotations from floating Johan- 
nine traditions. 

Why does Eusebius—-who was not bound to tell us of 
quotations fromcanonical books—take up space by telling us 
that Papias quoted from (ni. 3917) ‘the First Epistle of John’? 
The answer is to be found partly (1) in th> completion of 
Eusebins’s sentence(‘ and from that of Peter likewise’), partly 
(2) in, the similar statement ahout (v. 87) Irenreus. It 1s simply 
a quiet way of saying, ‘You see Papias and Irenreus do not 
quote from the Second and Third Epistles of John, nor from 
the Second Epistle of Peter.’ These were ‘dispiited works’ and 
Eusebius is sacttly bringing against them ‘ the argumentfront 
silence.’ : 

3 For example, he places Andrew first. Cp with this the 
leading part assigned to Andrew by the Muratorian Fragment 
(see below, § 78) in originating the Fourth Gospel. 
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said by those disciples of the Lord who were reported, 
truly or falsely, to have left writings also. 
6. Papias’srelation to Polycarp.——On this point, Euse- 
bius affords the following indirect evidence. : 
He first (iii, 86 1-2) mentions Polycarpas ‘the scholar (ouiAyr%s), 
of the apostles’—appointed to the bishopric of Smyrna ‘by the 
‘ eye-witnésses and ministers of the Lord’—z 
His wviose time flourished ‘ Papias (he, too, bishop 
ret3tionto of, Hierapolis) ane pas se nas 6 mapa 
+ qAeterrots eucére vov StaBdyTos) Ignatius,’ second 
Polycarp: in succession, to Peter Kia ths bishopric of 
Antioch.! ‘ Then he (zd, 4-15) describes the Epistles’ of Ignatius 
and Polycarp. Next he mentions (#4; 371) Quadratus and the. 
daughters of Philip as being among those who ‘occupied the 
first rank in the succession to the apostles,’ adding that he has 
confined his mention of these to (¢. 874) such as have left 
extant records of apostolic teaching. Then, after (iii, 884) 
going back to Clement of Rome to protest against spurious 
works attributed to-him, he continues, ‘Now Ihave (already). 


mentioned the works of Ignatius and Polycarp : of Papias five, 


hooks are extant’. and he deals with, Papias and his works in 
detail, denying thk Hhe*was a“‘hearer’ of the apostle‘s, which is 
equivalent to denying that he was one of those ‘in the first rank 
in the succession to the apostles.’ “Some time after this, (iv. 
14,7) comes Polycarp’s visit to Rome and martyrdom. All 
this harmonises with the supposition that Papias was so much 
younger than, Ignatius ‘and Polycarp that he could not be 
reckoned in their rank of succession,’ but that Eusebius’ was’ 
obliged to insert his name with theirson account of the import- 
ance ofhis extant records,’ which he compiled before the death 
ofthe aged Polycarp. His habit’ of speaking (in his Exposition) 
in the name of ‘the Elders that have seen John’ may have led 
Irenzeus to the erroneous inference that Papias was ‘a hearer of 
John and companion’ of Polycarp.,’, : 


(f) Summary of the Evidence relating to Papias.—, 


Reviewing the evidence, ‘we are led to the ,following. 


; alive: and positive conclusions. 
74, Rorginaions Papias was hot a [bearer of John,’ 

Plas. nor a‘ companion of Polycarp,’ nor 
did he ‘ hear” any * disciple of the Lord.» He was not in 
the same ‘ rank of succession’ as Quadratus and Philip’s 
daughters. Thedaughtersdwelt in Papias’ snativecity and 
died (Lightfoot, S# 150) about roo-110 AD. Papias 
records a narrative handed down éy them but not 
(apparently) as coming to him fre them. These facts 
suggest for Papias’ sbirth a date about 854,D. When he 
reached early manhood (105 A.D. ) the last of the apostles, 
if still living, was probablyincapacitated by old age for 
teaching. TheJohannine Gospel, though preached orally 
at Ephesus, was not yet published. Being probably 
(Lightf. SR 153} of Pagan origin, and (Eus. iii. 9x2) 
given to literalise Jewish metaphor, Papias may have 
been perplexed by a comparison of Hebrew with Greek 
‘interpretations’ of Christian traditions. He found 
current the Commandments (Eus. iii, 393) ‘given from 
the Lord .tothe ,Faith’; but he desired to add to these 
from the doctrine of the apostles, as repeated by 
the Elders whom they had appointed, and by the, 
successors of those Elders. He also mentions (1) the, 
teaching of the apostle Peter, first ‘ repeated,‘ and then. 
* written,’ by his ‘interpreter’ Mark, including the Acts 
as well as the Words of Jesus, and making no attempt 
at classifying ‘ the Lords Oracles’ ;* (2) a compilation 
by the apostle Matthew, in Hebrew, of ‘the Lord’s 
Oracles’ certainly including Christ’s discourses and 
probably giving some account of Christ’s life. But this, 
instead of being circulated in Greek (as Peter’s teaching 
had been) by one authoritative ‘ interpreter,’ had received 
many ‘interpretations.’ About Lk. or Jn. (or any 

1 7.2, Polycarp and Ignatius have phrases that suggest the 
authority of antiquity. Papias has none. Several S, very 
naturally, interpolate a compliment to Papias’s learning. 

2 If we may judge from the order of the extracts, Papias 
placed Mk. before Mt, This is slightly confirmed by the fact 
that in the former extract Papias uses the longer title cupiand 
Adyta, in the latter, the shorter Aéya—a natural abbreviation 
when one repeats a title a second time. 

3 The ‘interpreter’ (or, Hedy, on Mt. 1027, and Wetstein 
on 1 Cor. 1427) was the recognised attendant of the reader and 
teacher in the Jewish schools. When a Jewish apostle (¢.¢., the 
author of the Apocalypse, which is composed in most barbarous 
Greek) preached, or wrote, to Greek congregations, an ‘inter- 
preter’ may often have been in request. We have seen that 
Mark was called the ‘interpreter’ of Peter. It was an earl 


belief (Eus, iii, 38) that Luke or Clement of Rome ‘interpreted’ 
the Epistle to the Hebrews from Paul’s Hebrew into Greek—a 
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other Gospel) Papias is silent, and we conclude that he 
knew neither, or ranked neither with Mk. or Mt. But 
the date at which he was investigating and writing 
(about 115-130 A.D.) and his quotations from 1 Jn 
(which was certainly written by the same hand as the 
Gospel) combine to make it probable that Jn. must have 
been known to him, at least m parts, as a tradition. 
We are led to conclude that he was writing at the time 
when Jn. was attaining, but had not yet attained, 
recognition as an apostolic Gospel 4 

There were also current (as Lk. tells us), ‘many 
narratives * of Christ’s life, and (as Papias says) many 
diffuse writings, possibly including Gnostic gospels, and 
so called Apostolic Acts, Revelations, and Epistles. 
These appear to have prejudiced Papias against ‘ books,’ 
and to have inclined him to go back as near as possible 
to the fountain-head. His attitude is so well described 
by the following words of Irenaeus that we can imagine 
Papias himself using them : (Iren. v. 201) « All these 
(heretics) are of much later date than the ézshops to 
whom. the apostles committed the churches... Those 
who desert the teaching of the Church impugn the 
knowledge of the holy Elders.’ To these ‘ déskeps,’ 
then, or ‘holy Eiders’—i.e., to the Elders appointed ly 
the apostles—Papias made it his first object to go But 
we learn from Clement of Rome (ch. 44) that, as early as 
95 A.D., some of ‘ the Elders appointed by the apostles,’ 
and even some of those ‘(appointed) in the next 
generation (ueraé’) by men of note,’ had died It is 
improbable that John, during his last years of disability, 
appointed any Elders; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that by A.D. 125-35 most of the Johannine Elders would 
have passed away. Hence, though Papias did his 
best to obtain information from them, he was glad to 
glean what he could from the ext generation (* those 
who had followed them’), his question to an Elder’s 
pupil always being, ‘What said John (or this or that 
Disciple of the Lord) by whom the Elder (whom you 
followed”) was appointed?’ In particular, having 
regard to the apocryphal literature circulated in the 
names of Andrew, Peter, Thomas, to the traditions 
current in Hierapolis about Philip, and to the better 
attested but disputed literature circulated in the names 
of James and John, to the great diversity of the ‘ inter- 
pretations ’ of the Logia compiled by Matthew, and to the 
objections brought against Peter’s teaching as recorded 
by Mark—he made these Disciples of the Lord the 
special object of his investigations It 1s, of course, 
possible, that Jn may have been acknowledged as 
canonical in other churches before it was acknowledged 








supposition that illustrates the early and familiar recognition of 
an ‘interpreter’ as a natural companion of an apostle. In the 
(Eus. tii, 393) ‘interpretations‘that Papias inserted in his Ex- 
position, he may have included his own or other Greek versions 
as well as explanations, of the Logia. From Acés8 31 (68yyjoe) 
and from Ign. PAi2. 6 (edu d€ res lovdaiopdy épunvedn) we see 
ow large a part of apostolic and presbyteric teaching would 
consist of ‘interpretations’ of OT in a Christian sense, and these 
might sometimes be ‘interpreted’ from the Hebrew. Soon, 
owever, the word would he confined to interpreting’—ze., 
explaining, obscurities in the Greek Logia. For the word thus 
used, see Orig. Ceds. iii, 58, and quotations from Irenaeus given 
above § 65 n. 

1 The hesitation, of Papias to accept Jn. may have been all 
the greater because (if we accept the theory that Irenaeus in 
is fifth book is quoting Papias in support of Millennianism) he 
appears to have accepted the Apocalypse as John’s on the 
authority of (Iren. v. 301) ‘those who saw John face to face,’ 
and to have habitually appealed to John in support of (#4. 833 7) 
very materialistic views of the Millennium. A historian who 
believed (with Irenzeus) that the Apocalypse was written by the 
aged apostle about 96 A.D. might well hesitate to receive a work 
published, as coming from the same pen, a few years afterwards, 
yet differing from the former in language so completely as almost 
to he in another dialect, and also absolutely differing from Mk. 
and from the ‘interpreters of Mt.’ in its representation of the 
Words of the Lord. 

The teaching (Iren. y, 833.4) about the vines each with 10,000 
branches, etc., ascribed to the Lord by the elders who saw John 
according to Papias, helps us to understand how even Papias 
(opéSpa pxpds 7ov vodv, Ens.) might feel unable to believe that 
the expositor of this teaching was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. 
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in Hierapolis ;f but, so far aS Papias guides us, we-are 
led to the conclusion that, in II5-130 A.D., Lk. and 
Jn. were not yet acknowledged as on a level with Mk, 
and Mt., by the first Christian historian who gives us 
any account of the Gospels. 

iii. JUSTIN MARTYR. — Justin Martyr (Lightfoot, BE 


s, 87, 145-49 A.D.), whilst quoting the 
75, Justin, Gospels under various titles, makes some 
incidental but very important statements about their 
composition. 

(a) Justin’s titles of the Gospels are adapted to his 
readers. In the Apology, addressed to Gentiles, he generally 
uses the term, ‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ ;2 but in the Dialogue 
with the Jew, Trypho he gradually subordinates‘ Memoirs,’ and 
at last resorts to the jewish authoritative form, ‘it is written.'3 

Like Lk. and Jn. (and perhaps Papias), though in a less 
degree, he avoids the term ‘Gospels.* In the Dialogue, it is 
Trypho, not Justin, who first introduces it (77yfh. 10, ‘the so- 
called Gospel, r@ Aeyouévy ¢.).’ Justin, replying, calls it (2d. 18 
the leaching given (8:dax@evra) by our Saviour.” In 1Apol. 
he does not use the word till toward the close, and then seem- 
ingly as a concession to popular language (66), Memoirs .. « 
which are [comszonly] called (xaAetrat) Gospels’ The Memoirs 
(apart from ‘Gospels’) he generally quotes for the facts of 
Christ’s life 5 but sayings are also quoted from them, twice from 
Mt., and twice from Lk. (One of the latter [77yf%. 103] agrees 
with D.) Christ’s words, when introduced by ‘he_ said, 
almost. always agree with Mt.; they are called (77yfh. 100) 
Adyot,4 when Jesus is predicting his sufferings, but (2. 18) 
Aéyea® when denunciatory and when coupled with prophetic 
utterances. Teachings (8déypara) from Christ himself’ 
a Apol. x4) refer to chastity and Christian love, and are from 
Mt. and Lk. ; 1 Aged. 53 speaks of Gentiles, ‘men of everyrace, 
persuaded by the Teaching (&68axjs) tliat came from his 
apostles.’ This quotation (as well as Tryph. 18 and zo, cp also 
35) indicates moral precepts, such as are in the Didaché and 
the Logia of Behnesa. ut rtApol. 33, quoting Lk. with a 
clause from Mt., and describing the authors of the Memoirs as 
having ‘taught’ the Annunciation, and 1 Apol. 66, stating that 
those who are to receive the Eucharist must first accept ‘what 
is taught by us,’ indicate a catechetical ‘teaching’ of facts, 
different from the Didacké. Moreover, in 2 Aol. 2810, ‘what 
Christ taught’ or Christ’s ‘Teachings (68éyyara)’ refer partly 
to his predictions, partly to the punishment of the wicked in 
fire. Crescens is charged with (4. 3) not having ‘read’ them, 
so that they must have been a hook, or part of one. 

(4) Indications of LR. as a recent Gospel.—In a few 

z instances Justin appeals, as it ‘were beyond 

76. His Lk., the Memoirs, to those who composdd them; 
or else he introduces a personal quasi-protest 

recent, of authenticity, ‘I assert,’ ‘Ihave learned,’ etc. 

(i.) 1Afod. 33, ‘As those who recorded (aropvnuovedoarres) 
all things about our Saviour Jesus Christ have taught, ‘intro- 
duces Lk,’s Annunciation to the Virgin (with a clause taken from 
Mt.); Gi.) 1 Apol. 66 ‘For the apostles, in the Memoirs 
made (yevoueévors) by them, which are called Gospels, delivered 
(wapédxav) that Jesus had thus ordained6 to them, ‘introduces, 
in a condensed form, Lk.’s version of the Institution of the 
Eucharist, including the words, ‘Do this in remembrance of 
me’ not found in Mk. or Mt., and regarded by WH as 
an ‘interpolation from 1 Cor. 1125 5 Gi.) Tryph. 88, ‘Both 
(xat) fire was kindled (av}$6y)7 in the Jordan. .., and ...that 





1 The Shepherd of Hermas is quoted once as ‘Scripture’ by 
Irenaens, and frequently as a divine revelation by Clem, Alex, 
Yet the Muratorian Fragment decides that it is not to be read 
in the churches. Now the Sefferd and the Muratorian 
Fragment probably both originate from Rome, and the Mura- 
torian writer shows familiarity with the authorship and recent 
date of the book. The more distant Fathers, Irenaens and 
Clem.Alex., accept it; the author, who writes on the spot, 
rejects it, Similarly we shall find Justin Martyr in the middle 
of the second century making Ephesus the scene of a Dialogue 
—and speaking of John as (7ry#z. 81) ‘aman among us (rap 
jutv)'—yet abstaining in a marked nianner from quoting Jn., 
while freely quoting the Synoptists and occasionally using 
Johannine traditions. 

2 These he regards, not as Memoirs aée%¢t the apostles and 
their doctrine, hut as Memoirs about Christ composed by the 
apostles 1 Afol. 33, ds of dropyvnnovetcavres TEVTA T& TEpt TOD 
Lwrypos judy 'Incod Xprorob édidagav). See note above, § 65. 

3 Ci Mt.11l27, quoted in 1Afol. 63 (‘Jesus . « . himself 
said’ }with Mt, Ll27 in Tryph. 100 (‘it 7s written in the Gospel 
that he said’). Whenever‘ writing’ is mentioned, the passage 
guoted is in Mz, (which Justin may prefer to quote as being the 
Gospel best known to the Jew Trypho). 

4 Tryph. 35, rv tis S8axns Adywv, and 1 Apol. 66, ‘the 
prayer of the word that was from Christ” over the Eucharist. 

5 These Logia (Tryph. 17} are from Mt., supplemented 
Lk. (as in D) in such a way as to suggest that Justin used a 
rough harmony of Mt. and Lk., or a correction of the former by 
the latter. 

6 évrerdAOot, middle; cp Trsph. 2x and 40, évréradtar 6 
Oeds. 

7 The rhythm demands évAdéat. 
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the Holy Spirit as a dove hovered on him has d¢en written by 
his apostles (the apostles I mean), of this our Christ (éypapay 
0b drdaroAot BYTOD ToUTOV Tod Xpiorod juay),’ if the text were 
correct, would exhibit Justin stating a non-canonical event 
(the ‘fire’) as a fact on his own authority, and the canonical 
event a5 on the authority of the ‘apostles’;1 (iv.) Tryph. 
103, ‘ For in the Memoirs which / assert te have been composed, 
(ovvterdxGar2) dy his apostles and by those who followed 
(wapaxoAovnodvtwv) them,’ introduces “it is written that sweat, 
as it were drons, streamed down from him while praying’—a 
passage found’ in some MSS of Lk. 2244, but bracketed by 


W H as not genuine3 (and found in no other Gospel); (v.) 
Tryph. 105, ‘As we have learned through the Memortrs,‘accom- 
anies the words ‘becoming a man through the Virgin’ (from 
k., combined wth Mt.), and is followed by (vi) Tryph. 
105, ‘asalso from the Memoirs we have learned this, too,’ intro- 
ducing an utterance of Christ on the Cross peculiar to Lk, 2346. 


All these passages reveal Justin as quoting with a 
special emphasis Lk,4—or a later version of Lk., in- 
cluding interpolated passages — asthough protesting that 
Lk. is ona level with the Memoirs, and was composed 
by apostles. 

(¢} Theorigin of Justin's view of the Menoirs,—Wehave 
seen(col. 1814.n. 1} that, in Papias, rapaxodovdelr is the 

. regular word for a‘ pupil and successor.’ 
TT. His use of Now Eusebius (iii. 46) misunderstands 
EONS 2Ciuie, 13) ‘mapyKodovOnxd7: wéow as 
meaning that Luke had beena ‘pupil of all (theaposties)," 
andJustin might dothe same. This enables us to answer 
the question, How (in Justin’s opinion) was Luke taught 
the Miraculous Conception ? Justin’s view is that Christ 
(rApol. 67 and cp Acts13), after his resurrection, 
‘appeared to his apostles and disciples and taught 
them’ everything relating to himself (Acts 13 to ‘the 
Kingdom of God’). This ‘ teaching’ would, therefore, 
apply (1Apol, 33) to the Nativity and other mysteries, 
as well as to moral precepts, and Luke, as being ‘a 
pupil of all the apostles,’ would receive it. As regards 
the form of transmission, Justin begins with an ambigu- 
ous expression (z Apol. 33), dmeuyyudvevocay, which 
may mean (1) ‘remembered,’ or (2) *repeated from 
memory.’ Adopting the latter meaning, he uses it, not 
(as‘Papias did) of the successors of the apostles, but of 
the apostles themselves. Then he gradually inclines, 
and finally commits himself, to the theory that this 
‘repetition’ was not oral merely, but also in writing. 
Hence he allows himself to say ‘the apostles wrote,’ 





on the ‘fire’ as part of the story. Both here and in 7+ypA. 103 
Justin has, ‘This day have I begotten thee’ (as D in Lk. 322), 
indicating that he had a text differing from ours, which may 
very well have included, the ‘fire’ as ‘written by the apostles,’ 
equally with the ‘dove. The reading, ‘this day,’ etc., is now 
found only in some versions of Lk., but in 77%, 103 Justin 
follows Mt.’s (not Lk.’s) order in the Temptation. 

1 Some have inferred that, in (iii.), apostles must include 
‘John,’ because only by including Mt, and Jn. can the plural 
be justified. Such an argument ignores Gi.), a_ passage also 
attributed by Justin to ‘apostles,’ yet neither in Mt, nor Jn. 

In Gi.) yerdpeva and rapéSwxay left a loop-hole for supposing 
that the apostles might not have written dmoupvnpovedpara, but 
simply taught them. But here Justin commits himself to the 
statement that they ‘wrote’ 

2 avvreréx@a. (see that and kindred words used by Justin 
tr Afol. 26 63, 2 Apol. 1 15] to mean ‘the comeposition € a 
book’) represents. the very act disclaimed by Papias for Peter 
and Mark (obx ws ourrabin). Remembering that this ‘assertion’ 
of Justin’s is preceded (a few lines before) by ‘the Memoirs 
written by the apostles’ (mentioning the words, “This day have 
I begotten thee,” found now only in ay.!. of Lk.), we are led to 
infer that he is protesting against the statement of Papias or 
against similar statements made by others. Justin says, in 
effect ‘The apostles dd write regular books,’ and then half 
corrects himself: ‘ Or, at all events, fheyand their pupils wrote 
them.” 

3 The interpolated Lk. has ‘drops ef blood." 

4 *Lk.’ of course means ‘the third Gospel as we have it.’ 
The author need not be, and probably is not, ‘the beloved 
physician,’ the companion of Paul. Theauthor of the Preface 
of the Gospel may havt revised, re-edited, or re-written it, 
and may he a different person from the Pauline Luke. 

5 havels trols drogrdéAats avrTov Kal wadnrats édidake Tatra, 
Gmep els EmloxeWiy Kat thir aveddxapev. Thesewords 
come at the conclusion € the Apology, jast before Justin’s first 
appeal to the Romans to accept the Faith; and they show that 
radra means the substance of the Christian Faith, which Christ, 
after his resurrection, was supposed to have taught to the 
apostles, and which Justin has set before the Romans in his 
treatise. Clem,Alex, has it somewhat differently (Eus. 
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though he uses but one strictly apostolic Gospel (that of 
Mt.). Having these views about the apostolic consensus 
of the Memoirs, and having a preference for Lk.'s 
record of the Nativity and the Passion, Justin may 
naturally have recoiled from Jn., as being a new work, 
breaking this consensus both in style and thought, and 
especially nnfavourable to the authority of Lk.? 

iv. MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. — The Muratorian 
Fragment (about 170 A.D.) begins thus—‘... 
quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
Tertium Evangelii Hibrum secundum 

fragment, Lucan. .. 7 The six words ap- 
parently referring to Mk. (on which supposition 
there is nothing extant about Mt.) appear to mean 
that Mark was present at only some of Peter’s 
discourses.2_ Luke’s disadvantages are dwelt on : it was 
not till ‘after the Ascension’ that Paul took him as a 
companion; he ‘compiled in his own name, on [his 
own] judgment, ex opinione’;4 he ‘had not seen the 
Lord in the flesh’; he [set down facts] ‘as far as he 
could ascertain them.’ On the other hand, the Fourth 
Gospel was written by John, ‘ (one) of the disciples,’4 at 
the exhortation of his ‘ fellow-disciplesand his bishops.’ 
After a three days’ fast ‘it was revealed to Andrew, 


78, Muratorian 














iil 4): \TofJames the Just and John and Peter was the 
Gnosts delivered (rapéSaxe) by the Lord after the Resurrec- 
tion. These delivered it to the rest of the apostles, and the 
rest to the Seventy. 

1 Does Justin recognise Mk. as a distinct Gospel? see Tryph. 
106, kar To elmety peTwvoLaxéva adrav érpor eva TaY dmogTéAwy 
Kal yeypadbar ey roils dropynpovedpagiv adtod yeyery- 
pévov Kat todTo, pera Tod Kal dAdrous Sto abdeAhots viods 
ZeBedaiov dvras, werwvonaxévas dveuare To0 Boavepyés (Mk. 3.17 
alone). Here Qvrots 4, avrod would mean (we set aside the in- 
terpretation Memoirs of Jesus ’) ‘Peter‘s Memoirs, ’ indicating 
(1) either that Justin accepted Mk. as, in effect, written by 
Peter, or (2) that he here, inconsistently, would render the 
phrase, Memoirs about Peter.’ (But abrod (§ 70[3] n.) is re- 
peatedly confounded with adrév.) 

The passage is either tediously lengthy, or it distinguishes 
between what Christ said and what he dd, ‘Hesaid that he 
changed Peter’s name’; this is in Mt.1617-1g and nowhere 
else. ‘It is wzitéem in the Memoirs [that he changed the 
name]’ ; this is in the triple tradition (Mk. 316 Mt. 102 Lk. G14). 
This distinction would indicate that Justin was here quoting the 
Memoirs of Peter (our Mk.) in support of the Logia of Mt. 
(a view somewhat confirmed by the fact that, when Justin intro- 
duces quotations with ‘(Jesus) says,’ he quotes from Mt.). 

2 This would indicate that Mark wrote after Peter’s death. 
Otherwise Peter could have supplied him with the substance of 
the discourses at which the latter was not present. Papias also 
implies that Mark could not correct what he had written by 
reference to Peter. Irenzus says(iii, 11) that Mark wrote after 
the ‘decease (é€o8ov)’ of Peter (but see § B. 

3 ‘Nomine sno ex efpinione conscripsit. Dominum tamen 
nec ipse vidit in carne,”” Ex ofinione may express an original 
é& axoys ‘from hearing,’ not ‘from sight.’” (See Westc. Canon, 
519-27 Lightf. SX 183). But, in that case, should we not 
expect) ‘enim’ instead of ‘tamen,’—‘ He wrote, not as an eye- 
witness, “ov he had not seen the Lord’? Writing a Gospel ‘in 
one’s own name’ was an innovation. Luke did it ‘on [his ozwz2] 
private judgment (ex opinione)’—Lk. 13 ‘it seemed good to 
me.’ How objectionable this may have seemed to some, is 
shown by the addition (Lk. 13 codex b), Splacuit et mihi et 
spirituo (sic) sancto,’ The Muratorian writer contrasts this later 
with the origin of the Fourth Gospel, which the Evangelist 
‘wrote down‘ (‘descripsit,’ not ‘conscripsit ’"—#.¢., wrote from 
knowledge, not fromcompilation) ‘in his own name’ as the result 
of a divine revelation; ‘revelatum .» «. ut . « « Johannes 
suo noming cuncta describeret.’ If this explanation is correct, 
‘sya’ may have dropped after ‘suo’ (‘Nomine suo sua ex 
opinione’), or ‘opinio may be used absolutely meaning * private 
notion.” ‘amen’ would imply a contrast between the bold- 
ness of Luke’s innovation and the limitations of his know- 
ledge. 

4Andrew is hare called an ‘apostle,’ Jphn_ a ‘disciple.’ 
Papias calls ‘Andrew, Peter,’ etc., ‘disciples. The Didaché— 
identifying (113-5) ‘apostles’ with ‘prophets,’ and specifying 
rules for them, which, if broken, stamp an ‘apostle’ as a ‘false 
prophet ’—suggests a time and place in which an ‘apostle’ was 
little more than a ‘missionary.’ It became a tradition to call 
John ‘ze disciple’ (as Paul is peculiarly ‘¢#e apostle’). Poly: 
crates of Ephesus, at the close of the 2nd cent., after mentioning 
(Eus. 831) * Philip (who was of the Twelve afoséles),” goes on 
to speak of John, who lay on the bosom of the Lord,’ without 
any mention of apostleship. This may he explained by (1) 
uncertainty whether John (like Nathanael) was one ofthe Twelve,, 
(2) a feeling that ‘disciple’ was a higher title than ‘apostle, 
or @ a desire to describe the author of the Gospel as he de- 
scribed himself; (2) and (3) are the most probable; 
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(one) of the apostles, that, whilst all revised,? John 
should write all things in his own name.’ 

The writer admits that ‘different. catholic truths (waria 
princifia) are taught’ in the Four Gospels 5 but he protests that 
there js ‘one Catholic Spirit? (anus ac principalis spiritus)' 
dictating the facts of the Nativity, Passion, Resurrection, 
intercourse of the Lord with the disciples, and the two Advents : 
“What wonder then if John so persistently (cozstanter) sets 
forth each point in his Epistle,3 saying with reference to himself, 
“What we have seen with our eyes and heard-with (our) ears 
and our hands have-handled, these things we have written?” 
For thus he professes himself to be not only a seer but alsoa 
hearer,# nay and a writer (too) of all the wonderful works of the 
Lord inorder (per ordinem).’ In these words the writer meets 
objections probably urged against the Fourth Gospel. Though 
differingin facts and style from the Synoptists, it was pervaded, 
he says, by the same ‘one Catholic Spirit.” Though written 
‘in the name of’ John, it had been revised and attested by the 
Disciples and Elders at Ephesus, and this 7% consequence of a 
special revelation, so that it might be said to come direct from 
Christ, and to represent, even better than the earliest Gospels, 
his exact teaching. 

This theory of special inspiration was well calculated 
to facilitate the diffusion of a Gospel that seemed to 
supply just those things that were wanting in the 
Synoptists :—a certainty not to be found in the ‘ various 
interpretations’ of Mt., a fulness of doctrine to which 
Mk. did not pretend, and—in contrast with Lk, —the 


authority of a disciple, an eye-witness, and ear-witness, 


who also wrote ‘in order.’= 

v. IREN#us (about 185 A.D.) emphasises the 

unity of the Gospel as coming (iii. 11) from inspired 

apostles (who first preached it and then 
79. Trensous. anded it down raider) to us in 
Scriptures ’), but touches also on thesubject of distinctive 
authorship. He omits the various ‘ interpretations’ of 
Mt. mentioned by Papias, and the disadvantages of Lk. 
mentioned by the Muratorian writer. Mark is ‘the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter’; Luke * the companion 
(dxéXovdos) of Paul’ : thus he implies that their gospels 
were, in effect, apostolic. 

He places Mt. before Mk. as the Muratorian Fragment 
appears to have done. Jn. is placed after Lk., thus : 
‘Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who also 
lay on his breast, he too published the Gospel (cai atrds 
é&€5wxe 76 e.) while living in Ephesus of Asia.’ Else- 
where (iii.11z} he says that John directed his Gospel 
against Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans. Matthew, he says 
(iii. li). published his Gospel in Hebrew ‘ while Peter 
and Paul in Rome were preaching and founding the 
Church’ : after their ‘decease (or departure, £odov 
but Lat. excessum =‘ death’ ),’Mark (is known to have) 
handed down (perf. rapadédwxe) in writing what Peter 
was in the habit of preaching («npyoodueva) ; Luke ‘set 
down (xaré@ero) in a book what Paul was in the habit 
of preaching (kypucodperoy).’ 4 


1 Recognoscentibus ; Lightf. SR 189,‘ certjfy’; but the word 
probably represents avaywdianeev, ‘read,’ ‘revise.’ Had the 
original been BeBacody or émipaprupeiv, we should expect com- 
fermare or testari. 

2 Our writer has in view Ezek. 15-12, the ‘four living creatures’ 
(é.¢., the Gospels) dominated by one world-wide or catholic 
(princi~atis) ‘spirit.’ Irenzeus develops this, but hardly improves 
it ; as there are (Iren, iii, 118) ‘four zones’and ‘four world-wide 
winds (princi~ales spiritus, xaBodArka mvevpara, capable of 
meaning ‘‘ catholic spirits’”),’ so there must be four Gospels 
corresponding to the lion (John), ox (Luke), man (Matthew), 
eagle (Marky in Rev. 47. Irenreus seems to have felt bound to 
keep the order of Rev. and yet to place John first; but the 
result is so strained that Jerome carried posterity with him in 
assigning the eagle to John and the lion to Mark. 

3 &pistulis suis used of a single letter (see Lightf. SR 190), 
a very free quotation from 1 Jn. 11-3. 

4 Z.é., not merely one of the exoteric spectators of the mighty 
works of Jesus, hut one of those privileged to ‘hear’ or ‘hear 
from (cp the Talmudic ‘receive from’) Jesus—se., to be a 
disciple, and a transmitter of tradition. ‘Seer’ alone, might 
not imply admission to the inner circle which ’was taught by 
Christ, according to Mk., during his life, and, according to 
Justin and Clem,Alex. (see § 77n.), after his Resurrection. 

5 Why does not the writer say that Luke, too, wrote ‘in 
(chronological) order (xaeéfs)’? Does he imply that Luke had 

ailed? 

§ There is no early testimony to any simultaneous presence of 
the two apostles in Rome except at the time of their martyrdom 
(see Eus. ii, 258, quoting Dionysius of Corinth, eig thy "Traddav 
oudoe Siddtavres euapripyoay xara toy abrov Kaipdy). This 
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vi. CLEMENT.--Clement, of Alexandria (circa 19 
A.D.) gives (Eus. vi. 145-7} a tradition of the earliés 
elders (r&v dvéxadev mpecBurépwr) that 
$0. Clement. ‘those portions of the Gospels which 
contain the genealogies (ray evayyehiwy ra mepiexorra 
Tas yeveahoyias} were written first.’ + 

Clement adds a tradition about Mk., apparently on the 
authority of the same Elders, viz., that after Peter had ‘publicly 
preached the word in Rome and uttered (éeurévros) the Gospel 
in the spirit (rvevpar7t),” his numerous hearers besought Mark 
ito write out what the apostle had said 5 and that Peter, ‘ comedag 
iothe knowledge (énvyvévta) « « « of this. neither hindered nor 
stimulated him? - 

Eusebius, however, earlier in his history, gives two other tradi- 
‘tions about Mk,, and appeats to connect onc or both of them with 
‘Clement. First ‘he siates in his own person, as a fact (ii, 151), 
that (@) Mk, orizinated from the request (as above ‘described) of 
Peter’s hearers. Then he adds (6) @é4. 2), ‘But they say (fact) 
that the apostle, learning the accomplishment(yvévra 7b mpaybév) 
from a revelation of the Spirit, was pleased with their zéal and 
sanctioned the work for reading in (lit, for) the churches :-— 
Clement in the sixth book of his Outlines has quoted the [?:fedZZ] 
history (yy ioropiav),and his account is confirmed also by the 
Bishop of Hierapolis called Papias—and further, that Peter 
» «+ Now () is not in Clement’s or Papias’s account and 
differs from the spirit of both, Perhaps Eusebius, while dis- 
tinguishing fact from doubtful tradition (‘they say’), has 
inserted a parenthesis, corrective of the latter, to the effect that 
Clement has given ‘the (full and true] history,’ and that 
Clement’s view (namely, that Peter was merely the origin, but 
mot the suggester, supervisor, or authoriser of the work) was 
supported in substance by Papias, If so, Eusebius, instead of 
committing himself to the view that Peter ‘ratified’ Mk., pre- 
pares the reader for finding it contradicted later, 

Concerning Jn. Clement says that (Eus. vi.157) 
‘John, last of all, reflecting that the earthly aspect (ra, 
owpatixd) had been set forth in the Gospels, at the 
instigation of his pupils (yrwpluwy), by a special im- 
pulse € the spirit (rveduati Oeopopybéyra), composed 
a spiritual gospel.’ # 

vii. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE AS TO MK. AND 
Mr.4—Papias apologises for Mark (‘he was not in 

, a - 
81. Summary: fault’),4 The Muratorian Fragment 


appears to be apologetic (‘he was 
Mk. and Mt. present onlv at some discourses’). 


Both imply that ‘Peter was dead.when Mark wrote, so 
that the latter could not have the apostle’s supervision. 
Irenaeus, though stating ‘that Mark wrote after Peter’s 
* departure’ (which probably meant ‘ death’), gives no 
indication that he did’ not adequately represent the 
apostle;. and it is doubtful whether he did not mis- 
interpret the word ‘departure.’ Clement says that 
Peter lived to know what had been done by Mark, yet 
so far retains the apologetic as to add that Peter neither 
hindered nor incited the composition. Another tradition 
(apparently later) says that Peter was informed by the 
Spirit of the accomplishment of the book, and authorised 








favours the rendering ‘decease’ for é€o8ov, which has this meaning 
in Philo 2 388 Lk. 931 2 Pet. 115 Eus. v. 136 (Letter af the 
Gallic Churches), 

Yet the inference from Acts2830 (referred to in Iren. iii, 147} 
would be that (Acts11) ‘the former treatise ‘—#.2., Lk,—was 
composed while Paul was living. Perhaps Irenaeus may be 
setting down an old tradition correctly which he and subsequent 
writers—taking é€odoy to mean ‘departure (from Rome)’ — inter- 
preted incorrectly. 

1 wepéxety, in its literary sense, means (not ‘include‘ hut) 
‘contain as their substance,’ ‘haveas their contents’ :Diod. Sic. 
14 ray yap Biprwy nuly && al mparar wepeéxovor Tas mpd THY 
Tpwikdy mpaées Kat pvOodroyias (7.¢., ‘haveas their contents); 
cp Eus. iii, 24:3, The common phrase mepréxety tov ,tpdrov 
Tovrov, oftws, etc. (1 Macc. 152 2 Macc. 111622) means was zz 
substance as follows.’ Cp Hippol. 1032 fiBAw weprexovan 
‘Tlept rijs 700 wavrbds ovaias,” ‘(my) book Aaving as itscontents, 
or entitled, “On, the essence of the All.” , Hence, mreptoxy 
meant a ‘section ; and the meaning here is, the sections that 
have the genealogies as their contents.’ To place Lk. before 
Mk. would be inconsistent with all early tradition. See § 22. 

2 The tradition that Peter ‘knew‘ of the composition of the 
Gospel ‘through the Spirit (yvévre. mvevore)’ probably arose 
from Clement’s emvyvoyta, confused with rveyvovra—i.é., mred- 
pare youre. 

3 The Muratorian fragment describes a ‘revelation’ to those 
who urged John to write; Clement, a ‘spiritual impulse’ given 
to John himself. 

As regards Mt. there is practically no evidence (under the 
head of ‘ Statements’) beyond that which has been quoted above 
from Papias (§ 65). 

5 See above, $65. 
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it for public use. Lastly Origen, unsurpassed by early 
Christian writers for honesty and intellect, says (Eus. vi. 
254-5) ‘from tradition’ that Mark wrote as Peter rug- 
gested (& a. dpyyhoaro atr@).t The investigation 
may stop here. Later writers have no further evidence, 
and can but exemplify the tendency of tradition, even 
among honest and able men, to exaggerate or to mini- 
mise, in the supposed interests of a good cause. 

viii. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE AS TO LK, AND 
Jn.—(z) Papias (115-130 A.D.), recognising Mk. and 
, Mt. as apostolic (but defective), did 
82. Summary: not thus recognise Lk. or Jn., sae 

Lk. and Jn. traditions bearing on Jn. were probablv 
known to him. (2) Justin Martyr (150 A.D.), regarding 
the Synoptic Gospels as Memoirs written by the apostles 
from the teaching of Christ, and showing a preference 
for Lk. (in an interpolated form), affords no trace of a 
recognition of a Gospel like Jn. outside the stream of 
the Memoirs.2. (3) The Muratorian fragment (? 170 
A.D.), welcoming the Fourth Gospel as supplying the 
deficiencies of the Three, meets any objection that might 
be raised against its: divergence from the Synoptists 
(a) by an account of a special revelation to Andrew, in 
accordance with which this Gospel was written in a kind 
of joint authorship, though in John’s name, and (4) by a 
protest that the Four Gospels are animated by One 
Spirit. ,(4) Irenzeus has no trace of the theory of 
revision or joint authorship of Jn. He compares the 
‘four Gospels’ with the * four winds” or the ‘ four living 
creatures’ of prophecy, as being divinely.ordained in 
number. (gs) Clement makes no mention of a ‘ revela- 
tion’ to Andrew or to any other of John’s friends, but 
says that John himself received a ‘divine impulse’ to 
write the Gospel. From the time of Irenaeus the 
Gospel met with almost universal acceptance.‘ 


1 This may have been a misunderstanding of some such ex- 
pression as ‘in accordance with Peter’s teaching.’ But Origen’s 
words cannot mean the latter. 

2 For alleged quotations of Justin from Jn. see §§ 101-104. 

3 Traces of the tradition in this form are retained by Theo- 
philus (222 mvevjaropdpay) and Tatian (see § 105 A), Eusebius 
after recording (iii, 247-11) an anonymous tradition (‘they say,’ 
‘he says’)that John supplemented the Synoptists by request of 
friends, says, expressly in his own person (cp iii, 2414 and 16 
‘us’ with 2, 16 rév dpxaiwy), that John “began his theology 
from the beginning, since that had been reservedf or him by the 
divine Spirit owing to his superiority [tothe other evangelists].’ 
This appears to be the Eusebian way of expressing @eopopod- 
vevos, a word that might seem to him to savour of Montanism. 

4 An important exception has been recently brought to light. 
See Rendel Harris, Hermas in Arcadia. Cambridee, 1896, pp. 
43-57. Eusebius gives extracts from a Dialogue against Proclus 
(a Montanist) written by Gaius Gi. 256 ‘an orthodox writer [aye 
éxxaAnotacrixds],’ vi. 203 of very great learning [Aoywwrérov]’), 
who wrote during the bishopric of Zephyrinus (211-217 A.D.), 
and whom passages from his writings indicate as resident in or 
near Rome. In one of these extracts, Gaius attacks (iii, 281-2) 
the notion of an earthly reign of Christ after the Resurrection, 
as well as the notion of ‘pleasures’ and ‘wedding festivities‘ in’ 
Jerusalem, all of which Fe attributes to Cerinthus. Such an 
attack, even if it assailed the Johannine Apocalypse, would 
probably commend him to Eusebius. Now Ebed-Jesu, at the 

eginning of the fourteenth century, recorded that Hippolytus 
wrote a treatise called ‘Heads against Gaius,’ and Dionysius 
Bar Salibi quotes from this treatise (along with replies from 
Hippolytus) objections raised by Gaius not only to the Apo- 
calypse, but also to the Fevth Gospel. An inscription on the 
chair of Hippolytus (222 a.p.) shows that this bishop had before 
that date written a treatise ‘In defence of the Gospel according 
to John_ and the Afocalypse,’ and it is argued with great force 
that this treatise, or an epitome of it, was the ‘Heads against 
Gaius.’ 

Eusebius, when mentioning(#Z vi. 22) the worksof Hippolytus 
(seven or eight in number) that had come into hi5 hands, does 
not include the ‘Defence of the Gospel of John, and the Apo- 
calypse’; and it is possible that his ‘Heads against Gaius’ 
attacked some other- work of Gaius unknown to Eusebius, 
not the Dialogue against Proclus. But the fact seems proved— 
a fact so strange that learned critics have described it as ‘im- 
possible’ —that a writer € the Roman Church, described by 
Eusebius as ‘earxed’ and ‘ orthodox,’ attacked the Fourth 
Gosfel at the beginning € ¢#¢ third century. The almost 
complete Suppression of his book and of his literary existence— 
so complete that Bishop Lightfoot, till recently, maintained that 
he was a fictitious character in the Dialogue against Proclus, 
which (he affirmed)was written by Hippolytus—shows how 
difficultit is fot modern critics to realise that at, and shortly 
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II, QUOTATIONS. 


i, PAuL.—Paul quotes nothing that is found in our 
Gospels (Lk.22, part of 19 and 20 being set aside as an 


‘ interpolation) except the saying about 

83. er (1 Tim. 518) the ‘labourer worthy of 

aul. his hire’ (cp Mt.1010 ‘food,’ Lk. 107 

‘hire’). But this is also found in the Didaché, 131 
(‘food’). 

Other sayings of Paul are akin to sayings in the Didaché: 
(a) Rom. 129-16 ‘Abhor that which is evil (ra wovnpév), cleave 
to (kodAAdpevor) that which is good (7G ayab@) . . . Minding 
not Zo/ty things (oynddi), suffering yourselves to be carried away 
with the humble (rarewots)’; Did. 31-9 ‘Flee from all evil 
(rovypod) and from all likeness of it.) . 2. Thy soul shall not 
cleave (kodAnOjoerat) to the Zo/ty(4.) but thou shalt be conversant 
with the just and Avs6le (1), where parts of the original might 
apparently refer either to things or to persons: (6) 2 Thess. 
810‘If any will not work neither let him ea?,” Did. 123 
*, «+ let him work and [on these terms] let him eat.’ 

Paul and Did. probably used an antecedent tradition. 
Rom. 122r ‘ Be not overcome by evil,’ closely resembles 
Pseudo-Clement’s (Hom. 1312} ‘Let not evil overcome 
us’; but the latter could not have borrowed from Paul, 
whom he bitterly attacks. 

ii, JAMES.—The Epistle of James, which is of un- 
certain date, is Dermeated with doctrine similar to that 

of the Sermon on the Mount. It con- 
84, In James. tains more and closer parallels, how- 
ever, to the Didaché and Barnabas.4 

The passage that is closest to Mt. is that which forbids swear- 
ing by earth, heaven, or any other oath (Mt. 534.37 James5 12); 
but Mt. says ‘Let your speech he “Yea, yea,”.’ James (RV) 
says ‘Let your ‘fyea” be “yea.”* The meanings are quite 
different. The former means ‘Say ‘‘yea” and nothing more 
than ‘‘yea,”’ the, latter, ‘Let your ‘‘yea” of sdeeck be also a 
“yea” of action. In the latter form it is (Wetst. and Hon 

ebr, ad dec.) a common Rabbinical precept (apparently alluded 
to in 2Cor.117). As it is also thus quoted by Justin and 
Clem.Alex., it was probably found in some versions of Mt., 
and therefore the Epistle may be quoting from Mt. But it 
cannot be regarded as proved. In its denunciations of ‘the 
rich,’ the Epistle resembles Lk. 624, but not so as to indicate 
borrowing. 

iii, APPARENT QUOTATIONS. — Passages apparently 
auoted from the Gospels, in the Epistles of Paul and 


James, have been shown above (§ 83 7} 
85. Apparent to be found in sources other, and prob- 


uotations. ably earlier, than the Gospels. 

ere were probably many manuals of Christ’s moral teaching 

(of which the Sermon on the Mount is one) as well as of his 
predictions concerning the last day; probably, too, collections 
of OT prophecies bearing on the Messiah and perhaps accounts 
of the Passion showing how these prdphecies were fulfilled. 
;These, together with the ‘narratives’ of his life mentioned by 
Lk. 11, and the various interpretations of Mt,’s Logia mentioned 
by Papias, necessarily left their impress on the earliest Christian 
writers even after the Four Gospels were recognised as canonical, 
and still more before that time. Hence, it is unsafe to infer 
(without further consideration of circumstances) that Barnabas 
quoted Mt.,’ or ‘Clem,Alex, quoted Clem.Rom.,’ or ‘Justin 
quoted Jn. because of similarity, or even identity, in the quota- 
tions. For example, it has recently been inferred that the 
Vision of Hermas must be later than is usually supposed, 
because it (/7#s.iv,24) quoted Dan. 622 from the version of 
Theodot. (180 A.D.). But Heh. 1133 appears to quote the same 
version, Moreover, Rev. 920 127 137, etc., resemble Theodot,’s 
version. It appears, therefore, that Theodot. incorporated in 
his version an earlier one, used by the authors of Heb, and 
Rev. (see Dict. of Chatst, Biogr., s.v. ‘Theodotion,’ and Rendel 

Harris’s Hermas in Arcadia, 25). 


iv. LoGIA OF OxyRHYNCHUS.— The Logia of 





after, the first appearance of the Fourth Gospel, it may have 
been regarded with suspicion by orthodox, educated, and con- 
servative Christians, such as Justin in the middle of the second 
century, and Gaius at the beginning of the third. 

1 dard wavTbs buolov abrod, a saying found in the Talmud 


(Taylor, Teaching &% Twelve Apost. 24). 
mavrds ctdovs rovypod améxeabe, 

2 Clem.Rom. § 46, goes with the Didaché: ‘Itis written, Cleave 
{coAdaoGe) to them that are holy,’ followed by a quotation from 
Ps. 1825, which he misunderstands, as if it described the 
influence of companionship for good or evil, So Clem.Alex. 
677, only reversing the order, he also (24.) quotes Barnabas 
‘One should cleave with (koAdGaOo. werd) them that fear the 
Lord.’ 

3 E.g. the use of (a )dipuyos, 3) eudvros, (c) rpocwrodnuyla 
(@) Isaac ‘ offered on the pt "3 cp ote (a)Did 447 5 aoe 
1972xr, (6) Barn. 1299, (c) Did. 43, (@) Barn. 73 (Heb. 1117 
om. ‘ altar’). 


Cp 1 Thess. 522, dard 
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Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus fragment) are an example of 
such a ‘manual’ as has been described 


86. Oxyrhyn- They are a fragment of what 
chus fragment. @BGVE to have been a very ancient 
edition of a ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ The extreme 


antiquity of the MS (probably not later than zoo A.D.) 
and the frequent allusions to it (or to doctrine similar 
to it) in Clem. Alex.t combine to show the antiquity of 
the subject matter. But a still stronger proof is found 
in the nature of two of the sayings. Justin, when 
using such a phrase as ‘ Sabbatise the sabbath,’ avoids 
the danger of literalism by saying (Z7xyph. 12) ‘the 
true sabbath,’ ‘the sabbath of God,’ etc.; and Clem. 
Alex. is even more cautious. Ignatius (Magn.g) bids 
his readers not ‘ sabbatise’ but ‘live in accordance with 
the Lords Day.’ No one, therefore, but Jesus (who 
did not shrink from utterances seemingly inconsistent) 
appears likely to have originated such a saying. The 
same argument applies to the last words in the same 
Logion (* Unless . « ., ye shall not see the Father’). 
The phrase ‘ see God’ isin Mt.’s Sermon ; but ‘ see the 
Father’ occurs only in Jn. 149, ‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen ¢he Father,’ a rebuke to Philip’s expectation 
of a materialisticand future ‘ seeing the Father.’ These 
and many other considerations indicate that the Logia 
are genuine sayings of Jesus, ignored or suppressed 
because of the ‘ dangerous’ tendency of some of them, 
and the obscurity of others. 

The Logia testify to the antiquity of (a) passages in the 
Sermon on the Mount, (6) the proverb about ‘a prophet in his 
own country’ (favouring Lk,’s versions of these sayings). They 
also show traces of Johannine thought.2_ They use a Hebraism 
(‘the sons of men’) found only in Mk.328, and apparently 
corrupted in the later Gospels. Another Hebraism is probably 
latent in the phrase ‘fast (accus.) the world (rov xéapov)'—Z.e., 
‘fast during the [present] age’ (the Hebrew for ‘world’ and 
‘age’ being the same). The meaning is, ‘fast,as to the six 
days of the flesh :sabbatise the sabbath of the spirit.’8 

v. CLEMENT.—Clement @ Rome (about 95 A.D.) has 
(a X13) a passage (resembling Mk. 4241125 Mt, 5761472 

12 Lk. 636-3831) which, when compared 
87. Clem.Rom. \ 1), Polycarp (Phil2) and Clem, Alex, 
(476), shows pretty conclusively that these writers had 
in mind some other tradition than that of the Synoptists. 

The subject is kindness and mercy. Clem.Rom., besides 
throwing the Synoptic tradition into a terse antithetical form, 
adds ws xpnoreverGe, obras XpnorevOjceras duty. The word 
xpneredery occurs nowhere in NT exceptin 1 Cor. 134. Here, 
and in the context (14), Clem. Rom. uses it thrice, and also (13 3 
see Lightf.)misquotes under Pauline influence. This points to his 
use of some Pauline tradition of Christ’s teaching about kind- 
ness and mercy. The Didaché explainsthe reason. It has mis- 
understood the“word ‘kindness in the narrow Jewish sense of 
“almsgiving,‘ so that, instead of ‘ Blessed are the merciful for 
they shall obtain mercy,’ it has (1 5) ‘ Blessed is he that giveth 
according to the commandment, for he is exempt (from punish- 
ment at the Day of Judgment). Against such a Judaising 
version the broad Pauline ypyerevery would express a useful 
protest.4 Thesayingis introduced witha preface (‘Remembering 





1 Dr. J. B. Mayor pointed out that Clem,Alex, (556) has rod 
Kogpov vyorevortes (not alleged as yet from any other Greek 
author). For similarities of thought, cp Clem,Alex. 992, 876, 
878, 810-811, 770, 323, 789-790, 214, 374, 466, 64-65, 883, 465. 

2 It is characteristic of eésus to use sayings that are /terally 
inconsistent. Hence (a)’seeing the Father‘ is Johannine, in 
spite of, or because of, Jn. 149. So also is (6) ‘thirst,’ used abso- 
lutely of spiritual thirst (see In. 413-15 6 35 7 37 19 28, and the 
beautiful saying imputed to Jesus [Resch Agm. 129] by Origen, 
‘I thirsted for them that ¢#z7st’). Adh (c) Jesus, describing; 
himself as (In. passim) ‘coming to,’ ‘being in,’ etc. the world 
(Log. ‘I stood in the midst of ¢#e evordd’) ; (dz) the impossibility 
that the true disciple can ever be ‘alone’ (Jn. 1632); (e) the 
impediment presented by ‘knowledge (y.vdexovras)’ to the art 
of spiritual healing (Jn. 7 27). 

= Log. 22, 27-29, ‘raise the stone .. . cleave the tree,’ appears 
to mean that any single disciple— whiledoing his Master’s work 
by raising up stones’ to be children of Abraham, and by cutting 
down and ‘cleaving’ the barren tree of Pharisaan conventional 
Law that ‘cumbered the ground’—would have his Master with 
him (cp Jer. 18-10 ‘I am with thee . . . [haveset .. . thee to 
pluck 2p and to break down, « « « and to d¢iéd¢ and to plant’). 
If so, it is parallel to the doctrine of the Baptist recorded by 
Mt. 310 Lk. 39 about the stones and the tree (see Azer. Journ. 
of Theol, vol. ii, no. 1 [’98). 

4 Cp Eph. 432, yiveode 8 cig dAAHAOUS XpHTTOt Rom. 1122 
(émt 8 ¢& xpyordrys Geod, éay emimevns TH epnorénns) is equiva- 
lent to xpyorevou kal xpnorevOjoerat cor. Clem. Alex, quotes this 
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the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake’) similar to that in 
Acts 2035, which is prefixed to a saying not found in any Gospel. 
This confirms the view that Clement is referring to a Pauline 
manual of the Words of the Lord. 

(4) Elsewhere Clem.Rom. (46)—in the same chapter in which 
he quotes ‘cleave to the holy,’ and is followed by Clem.Alex., 
both apparently quoting from some version of the Lord’s Words 
-combines Mk. 942 142r and parall. Mt. ; and again Clem. 
Alex. (561) agrees with him. Clem.Rom. has ‘Remember the 
words of Jesus our Lord, how he said, Woe unto that man. 
It were well for him if he had not (e%) been born, rather than 
that he should cause to stumble one of my elect. It were better 
for him that a mill-stone were put round him and that he were 
sunk in the sea, than that he should pervert (:agzpéyar) one of 
my elect.’ Clem,Alex, (362) has the same, substituting w% for 
ov, and ‘saith (pyoév) the Lord’ for ‘remember . . . saith.’ 
The reduplication of statement has a Hebraic sound, and it is 
probable (both because of Clem,Rom.’s preface, and because of 
the apparent borrowing from Logia in the same chapter) that the 
two authors are here, as above, quoting independently, from an 
ancient tradition of the Words of the Lord, 

(¢) Clem.Rom. 1g condenses Is. 29 13 similarly to Mk. 76 Mt. 
158 omitting the bracketed words in the following quotation 
from the LX X :[éyyiget wot] Q Aads obtos [ev ro orduare advrod 
Kal év] trois xeiAcou abrav Tynooty pe (Clem. we rem, omitting 
avTav), y bé kapdia abrav réppe dréxer (Clem. dareariv) am” éwov. 
The bracketed words anteriere with the antithesis, and Justin 
omits them (allusively) in Trygh, 27 and 80 (xetrAerry dp0A0+ 
obvras Toy Gedy, ws abTds Kékpayer 6 Oeds Thy 6é Kapdiay mépper 
xevv [sic] aa’ avrod). Yet in Tryp. 78 he quotes the passage 
quite differently, omitting éy r@ o7déuare abtod kal ev with NAQ 
of G, but taking éyyiger uot OA. of. as a separate sentence, so that 
the latter part preserves the antithesis. These facts, and the re. 
markablevariations inthetext of the LX X and in thatof Mk.-Mt., 
indicate that Clem. Rom. maybe herequotingfromsome Christian 
manual of prophecy used alsoby other authors. Clem. Alex., whq 
frequently quotesit, is said by Lightf. (Clem.Rom. z5}to ‘follow 
Clem.Rom, But this is not likely. For, in the only passage 
where_he resembles Clem.Rom., Clem,Alex, (461) has éoriv, 
Clem.Rom, dreorev, Now eorty is the reading of D in Mt. 
158 (adopted by Clem, Alex, also in 243) Probably, therefore, 
Clem,.Alex. is following Mt. 153 (or some ancient version of it), 
Clem.Alex, has elsewhere (296) dtAoder for tyzaot, and similarly 
D has a@yarg for 744g in Mk. 76. “Also Clem.Alex, has else- 
where (577) 5 €reposAads. The facts are conclusive negatively. 
Oe ppeeee does nol prove that Clem,Rom, is quoting frem 

oMt, 


No further quotations of importance are alleged. 
The conclusion is, that (1) Clem,Rom. is certainly 
‘not proved to have quoted from our Gospels; (2) in (a) 
and (6)he is probably quoting from Logia not now ex- 
tant ; (3) in (c) he may be quoting from our Gospels, 
but quite as probably from a Manual (or some Oral 
Tradition) of prophecy in Christian use. 

vi. DIDACHE.—The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(? 80-110 A.D.) is a ee document. The earlier 

Fi , part (1-6), consisting of the Doctrine of 
88. Didaché. te Two Ways, fasaicales precepts of the 
Lord, without appeal to his ‘words,’ or ‘ Gospel’; the 
latter part appeals to both. The‘ Gospel’ meant is prob- 
ably Mt. The additionof adoxology tothe Lord's prayer, 
and the mention of (141) the Lord‘s Day,? indicate for 
the latter portion a date toward, or after, the close of 
the first century. There is no indication that Lk. was 
known to the writer, apart from supplements or correc- 
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tions of Mt. in the Two Ways.! So far as this little 
book is concerned, the ‘ Gospel’ to which it refers might 
consist of a version of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the- Precepts to the Twelve. On the Second Advent, 
the writer mentions (166-8) ‘the Signs of the Truth’ 
with such apparent independence of Mt. as to make it 
doubtful whether, in the context, the resemblances to 
Mt. indicate quotations from Mt. 

Of all the promises or blessings in Mt. 53-2, the earlier part 
of the Lidaché inserts only two, Did.37, ‘Be meek, since 
the meek shall inherit the earth,’ is based (as Mt. 55 is)on Ps. 
3711. Did.15, ‘Blessed is he that giveth in accordance with 
the commandment,’ refers to ‘the commandment’ which the 
writer has just quoted (Mt. 542 Lk. 630), ‘ Give to every one that 
asketh thee, and ask not again.’ But the Hebrew for ‘give 
alms’ is often represented by éAcetv, and ‘alms’ by éAequoovyy 
(cp ALMs), so that ‘blessed is he that giveth’ might be, inNT 
Greek, paxdproe ot éAcodvres (or éAehmoves asin Mt.57). It 
should be noted that Lk. omits both these passages. 


vii. BARNABAS.—The Epistle of Barnabas; assigned 
by Lightfoot (BE g1) to 7o-79 A.D., but by others 
placed later. 

(1) Alleged Synoptic Quotations in Barnadas.— (a) 
This Epistle is alleged to quote Mt. 2214 as Scripture 
(Barn. 414): ‘Let us give heed 


Rarnahas Beds 
2 Be keg lest, as it is written, we be found 
and Synoptists. .. manv, called but few chosen.” * 


The application of the title Scripture’ to NT before the end 
of the first century, if here intended, would be unique. But 
there are several reasons for doubting the intention. (1) In other 
allusions to Synoptic tradition, the author does not quote as from 
‘ Scripture.’ (2) He twice quotes Enoch, either as (16 5) ‘Scrip- 
ture, or with ‘it is written ’(4 3): ‘The last stumbling-block hath 
drawn nigh concerning which if is written, as Enoch? saith, 
“For tn this end hath the Lord cut short the times..." 
Now (3) these two passages agree with the one under discussion 
in treating of the ‘last days,’ on which subject ‘Enoch’ was an 
authority. Also, (4) in the last-mentioned passage, whereas he 
might have quoted Mk. 1320 Mt. 2422 (if known to him as 
canonical) about the ‘cutting short of the times,’ he not onl 
quotes Enoch instead and treats it as ‘Scripture,’ but also (5 
appears to add words not now extant in Enoch (‘For to this 
end’ etc.). (6) The book of Enoch, as we have it, is a com- 

osite werk, and is likely to have existed:in. many forms. (7) 

f it originated for N T (or, at all events, anticipated) the phrases 

Mammon of unrighteousness,’ *Gehenna,’ ‘the New Jeru- 
salem,’ ‘the Son of Man sitting on the throne of his glory,’ ‘it 
had been good for him if he had not been born,’4 it isa very 
natural supposition that it may have contained the saying in 
question. 

These considerations make it fairly probable that the 
author is either quoting the words from a version of 
Enoch, or confusing some tradition of the Words of 
Christ with a version of Enoch, and make either of 
these suppositions very much more probable than that 
he is quoting from Mt. as ‘ Scripture.’ 


(6) and (c) In Barn. 6g Christ is said to have chosen as 
his apostles‘ men exceeding in lawlessness (avoz.@répovr) beyond 
all sin, that he might show that Ae came not to cadZ (the) righteous 
éut sinners.’ There is nothing to show quotation, but the words 
may come from Mk. 217 (or Mt. 913, Lk. inserts ‘torepentance *) 
or from some document, or tradition, used by Mk. (¢} Among 
several quotationsfrom unknown (74 119 12n ‘prophets — Barn. 
refers to the New Creation of man thus (613): ‘The Lord saith, 








passage twice : once (954), embodying in his own remarks (with- 
outindicating quotation)a free condensation of Mt. 7 17 Lk. 633; 
once (476), with the preface ‘saith (¢yeiv) the Lord,’ quoting 
almost exactly asClem,Rom, The variation may indicate that, 
in the latter instance, he is borrowing from some earlier tradition 
from which Clem,Rom, also borrowed (as above, in the saying 
about ‘cleaving to them that are holy’). Similarly Clem, Alex, 
when he asserts (377) that the Scripture says, ‘ My son, be not 
a liar, for lying leadeth to theft,’ is probably not giving the name 
eof ‘Scripture’ to Hermas (AZand. 3), ‘They therefore who ie 
.. + have defiled the commandment of the Lord and become 
defrauders of him,’ but is quoting (what Hermas is trying, to 
spiritualise) Did. 35, ‘My child, be not a liar, since 4a 
leadeth to theft,’ or some book on which Did. 3 5 is based. 

1 The words ‘better . . » horn’ occur only in our Lord’s 
utterance about Judas at the Last Supper. It seems very 
unlikely that Clem.Rom., even though he combinesOT passages 
in a very arbitrary way, would apply such words to quite a 
different matter, and that Clem,Alex. would follow him. The 
authority of some collection of the Logia seems needed to explain 
it, and tojustify the two authors. 

2 ‘The Lord’s Day’ occurs in the Apocalypse (110), which— 
at all events sn far eg concerns the passage including the term— 
vee probably written (as Irenaeus asserted) in, or a little before, 

6 A.D. 
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1 Did.161 though at first sight suggesting Lk. 1235, is 
robably an’allusion to Mt. 251 amplified by an allusion (to 
‘loins girt’ in [Ex.1211] the first Passover), which became 
current in the Church a Pet. 113 Eph. 6 14). he latter part is 
more like a blending of Mk. 1335 and Mt. 2442 44, than like 
Lk. 1240. 

2 Lk,’s omission of all the blessings pronounced on positive 
virtue (‘meekness,’ “peacemaking’ ‘purity,’ and ‘mercy’ [or 
‘almsgiving’]) is perhaps dictated by some doctrinal considera- 
tion. The same cause may explain why, in his parallel to Mt. 
548, réAccou (‘ye shall he perfect ?: he preferred a tradition that 
gave (Lk. 636) oixrippoves, ‘ pitiful’ (possibly a synonym, for a 
poetic eAecvoe or eAetat--MS form of eAeeevot—a" corruption of 
rédetor). éAeeivds (for which the Hatch-Redpath Concordance 
wrongly gives éAenvds) occurs thrice in Dan. (G). 

3 The Latin substitutes ‘Daniel’ for ‘Enoch’ and takes the 
words, ‘for to this,’ etc., as coming from Barnabas. 

4 See Charles (Zuoch, pp. 47-49), who traces its influence in 
almost every book of NT, and conspicuously in Heb. 413 (Enoch 
95, ‘All things are naked and open in thy sight, and thou seest 
all things and nothing can hide itself from thee’), which some 
suppose to have been written by Earnabas. It has also In- 
fluenced Irenaeus, Justin, and other early writers. The tradition 
of Papias about the vine with 0,000 branches comes, directly o¢ 
indirectly, from Enoch 1029. 
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Behold I make the last as the first.” This may possibly he 
akin to the Synoptic (Mk. 103 and Mt.-Lk.) ‘The last shall 
be first’; cp Mt. 2014, ‘I will give unto this last even as unto 
thee.’ 

(d)In 7xx and ijzz the author probably, but not 
certainly, assigns to Jesus words not in our Gospels. 
He (159) regards the Ascension as taking place on the 
day of the Resurrection.‘ 

(2) Anticipations of Jz. in Barnadas.—The special 
points of interest in this epistle are that (1) it was written 
90. B b (Lightf. BE 91) ‘before the Fourth 

+ BANANA Gospel’ ; (2) the latter resembles it in 

and John. many points :— (a)(Barn. 1111-125) 
the juxtaposition of ‘ baptism’ and the ‘ brazen serpent,’ 
and the parallel between the serpent and Christ; (b) 
(66) the application of Ps. 2218 to the casting lots over 
Christ’s vesture; (c) (79) the ‘piercing (Karaxevry}- 
cavres®)’ of Christ; (d) (1k) the connection between 
the Cross and Water, followed by a connection between 
the Cross and Blood; (e¢)(1 Izx) ‘ ** Whosoever shall eat 
of these shad liveforever.” This means, '* Whosoever,” 
saith he, ‘* shall hear these things when they are spoken 
and shall dedéeve, shall Zivefur ever.” '4 It will be seen 
below (§ ror) that many of the so-called ‘imitations 
of Jn. by Justin’ might be called, less inaccurately, 
* imitations € Barnabas.‘ 

viii Simon Macus. — The Great ‘ Apophasis’ of 
Simon Magus (Lightf. BE 105, ‘probably composed some- 

< where about the close of the first century, perhaps 
91. Simon before the Gospel of John was written, or at 
Magus least circulated ‘) twice uses the phrase (Hippol. 
* 62214) ‘remain alone in potentiality (uévew 
ft Suvdper pdver),’ and once (74. 16) ‘but if a tree abide alone 
(cay 8& petvy dévépov edvov)' to denote, as in Jn. 1224, that 
which remsins barren and which will perish with the world 
because it is not made fruitful by being ‘likened to the (divine) 
image’ of the Spirit.4 Simon’s doctrine of three divine beings 
(4. 17) ‘there are three that stand,’ his allegorising of the 
Pentateuch in connection with the regeneration of man, the 
general tone of his materialism, and the wide scope of his influ- 
ence, make it probable that Jn. had Simon in view when he 
composed his Gospel. : 
ix. IGNATIUS. —Ignatius (before r10 A.D.) mentions a 


* Gospel ’—which he compares with ‘ the Law’ and ‘ the 
P Prophets’ in such a way as to indicate 

92. Ignatius. that it was written—Philad. 5, 8, 9, 
Smyrn. §, 7. He quotes short sentences found in Mt. 


(once [#p2. 16] a phrase peculiar to Mk. 943). He 
never quotes Lk.® 
1 Herein he appears to anticipate Jn. 2017. See § 25 n, 


and § 31. 

2 J1,1937 Rev. 17 egexévrnoay, 

3 Cp Jn.524 £651 63, ‘He that Aeareth my word (Adyov) 
and deteveth in him that sent me hath eternal 4,’ ‘If am 
man s#ad@ eat of this bread, he shall ive or ever,” ‘the woras 
(sjuara) that J have spoken unto you are spirit and are life. 

ie similarity is striking 5 still it would be a mistake to say 
£Jn. borrowed from Barnabas.’ Barnabas, borrowing from 
Ezekiel, has previously been alluding (119) to ‘the prophet’ who 
calls the land of Jacob (Ezek. 206) ‘praised’ (@ «yptoy, var. 
Suvar4, Hebr. ‘ glory’), continuing as follows (lio, ‘Next 
(elva) what saith he? “and there was a river winding from the 
right, and there went up from it fair trees, and whoso sha eat 
thereof shall live for mer.’’’ The italicised words are not in 
Ezekiel; but they were (doubtless) in the writer’s version of 
Ezekiel, or in some Christian Manual of prophecy containing 
Christianized extracts from Ezek. 471-12, from which also 
comes probably Rev. 221 (‘ariver of water of life,’ etc.). 

The tradition, then, was common to the Church at the close 
of the first century, and Jn. may be quite independent of 
Barnabas. The latter generally regards the Cross as a ‘tree, 
and the crucified Jesus as the fruit of the tree (cp Lightf. on 
Ignat. Smym.» planted dy the side of the baptismal stream. 
The former regards the ‘fountain for sin and uncleanness’ as 
flowing out of Jesus himself, but out of Jesus on the Cross, 
his ‘ throne’ to which he is ‘lifted up.’ 

4 Jn. applies the phrase to a grain of wheat, Simon to a tree. 
It looks as though Simon had misunderstood Christ’s doctrine 
in such a way as to induce Jn. to emphasise it. The union of 
the ‘grain‘ with the earth is intelligible ; the union of a ‘tree 
with fertilising influences affords a far less natural and forcible 
metaphor. The Logion of Behnesa indicates that Jesus may 
have taught a systematic doctrine about ‘abiding alone.’ 
Tatian‘ (13) (‘If it [the soul] live alone (uduy pév Siarropévy) 
it inclines downward to matter, dying with the flesh; but if it 
has obtained union (avgvyéav) with the divine Spirit, it is no 
longer without an ally”) is closer to Simon than to Jn. 

5 Lightf.’s index contains several Ignatian ‘resemblances ' to 
Lk. One of these is ov, 7 (‘pleasures of this life’) resembling 
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The Gospel (Phzlad. 9, Smyrn. 7) is said to contain the Passion 
or Resurrection and also (PAzéad. §, 9) the ‘ flesh’ and (personal) 
presence (rapovaia)’ 1 of Jesus—z.é., it brings Christ before us as 
inthe flesh. But when hespeaks of the Incarnation, Ignatius does 
not appeal to the Gospel, but speaks in his own name: describ- 
ing, for example, (2/4. 19) the ‘star in the east’ in language 
incompatible with any sober acceptance of Mt,’s account, and 
actually saying, almost in the language of Simon Magus, that 
the Logos (A¢agu. 8) ‘came forthfrom Silence’ —a dangerous 
expression, hardly possible for any one who devoutly accepted 
the Fourth Gospel. 

The Ignatia; passages commonly alleged to prove that 
Ignatius recognised Jn. as a Gospel simply prove that he knew 
the substance of some traditions incorporatedin Jn. (a) Pkilad. 
7, *The Spirit . . . Aaoweth whence it cometh andwhither it 
goeth, and convicteth the things that are secret,’ js closer in 
thought (though not in word) to Jn. 814 than to Jn. 38. It is 
a tradition from Gen. 168, quoted by Philo 1576 (and Ques¢. 
Gen), ‘Conviction therefore, speaking to the soul. saith unto 
her ** Whence comest thou and where goest thou?"’ Ignatius 
is dloser to Philo than to Jn, (4) Phzlad.g, ‘the door of the 
Father,’ may be traced to Clem,Rom. 48 and back to Ps. 118 
19 /;, it being anatural tradition that the ‘gateof righteousness’ 
is “the gate in Christ,’ and that this leads to ‘life’ and to ‘the 
Father.’ Lastly, such variations as (c) Roz, 7 ‘ bread of Goa’ 
(only once in Jn.), (d@} Zp#. 17 19, etc. ‘prince of this age,’ and 
(e) Magn. 5‘ His living (rd oa) is not in us’ —instead of the 
familiar ‘ bread of 27,’ ‘prince of this wor/d,' ‘ His 27 is not 
in us’ —would be almost Impossible, if the Fourth Gospel were 
familiar to the author as a gospel, hut quite natural if he had a 
recent acquaintance with the substance of it as a recent doctrine. 

The conclusions are that Ignatius (1)recognised Mt. 
and probably Mk. as a written gospel, but (2) did not 
recognise Lk. or Jn. The latter is confirmed by the 
fact that (§§ 29, 30) in order to demonstrate the reality 
of the Resurrection, he appeals, not to Lk. or Jn., but 
to an apocryphal tradition. The ‘gospel’ of Ignatins 
does not appear to have contained Mt.'s account of the 
Incarnation as we have it. The deficiency in Mt.’s 
account of the Resurrection he supplies from apocryphal 
sources, Though he does not acknowledge Jn. as a 
gospel, he accepts a rudimentary Logos-doctrine, and 
has an acquaintance (but not a familiarity) with Johan- 
nine thought. 

x. PoLycarp.—Polycarp (110 A.D. ; see § 87) has 
sayings similar to those in the Sermon on the Mount 

(Phil2), and to the words of the Lord 
93. Polycarp. 1. vik. 1438 Mt. 2642 (Phil. 7). 

The former may be from a version of the Didaché, 
but the latter indicates that, like Ignatius, he knew 
the ‘ gospel’ of Mk. and Mt. (a)His omission (Phil. 2) 
of the words ‘in the spirit,’ in quoting Mt. 53, ‘poor in 
the spirit,’ resembles Lk. 620, but may only indicate 
that Polycarp and Lk. herein agreed in adopting the 
same version or interpretation of the Logia. WO eke 7) 
‘Every one that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh is Antichrist,’ resembles 1 Jn. 43, ‘ every 
spirit that confesseth not Jesus is not of God; and this 
is the [spirit] of the Antichrist’; but it much more 
resembles 2Jn.7 *.. . they that confess not that 











Lk. 814 ( pleasures of life’). But the phrase had been made 

opular by Euripides (Higfol, 383) eloiv ydovat moddat Biov. 
Of the two marked as ‘quotations,’ one (4%. 14‘the tree is 
manifest from its fruit’) is more like Mt. 1233 (‘ From the fruit 
the tree is known’) than like Lk. 644 (‘Each tree is known from 
its own fruit’); the other (Swzyr.3 Take, handle me, and see 
that I am not a bodiless demon’) has been shown to be not from 


Lk. (see 8207+) < 
1 Cp 2Cor.1010, 4 mapoveia rod adparos,* ‘his bodily 
presence." 


4 The statement that (Rov. 2), as a martyr, he will be ‘God‘s 
Logos,’ but otherwise a mere ‘sound,’ is based on a distinction 
common from Aristotle downwards ;Simon’s 4 oghasis similarly 
distinguishes between (//7Afo/, 6.9) ‘sound’ and ‘name.’ Such 
a play on ‘Logos’ would be possible while the Logos doctrine 
was plastic 5 scarcely possible (because scarcely reverent) for one 
who had received as apostolic the Logos-doctrine of Jn. 

3 See Hegesippus (Eus. ii, 238), ‘What is the door of Jesus ’? 
to which James replies apparently that ‘the Saviour is the door 
(robrov elvat Toy Xwrjpa), cp Epb. 218 Rev. 38 Hebr. 1020. 

4 Smyrn.2 (saying that Christ ‘raised Azwse/f up’) seems 
incongruous with Mt,’s account of the descent of an angel to 
roll away the stone, but agrees better with Pseudo-Peter who 
says (9) that ‘the stone rolled away Of itself,’ implying, 
perhaps, that Christ caused it to roll away and arose by his 
own power (so that the angels descended merely to carry iz 
up to heaven). Themore orthodox account is that of Paul, and 
1 Pet. l2r quoted by Polycarp, Phil. 2 ‘believing on him who 
raised our Lord Jesus Christ from the head.’ 
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Jesus Christ cometh in the flesh. This is the deceiver 
and the Antichrist.’ Now2 Jn. isa ‘disputed’ Epistle, 
so that if Eusebius believed it to be a quotation, he 
would be bound to ¢aié attention toiz.4 But he makes 
no mention of it, though he tells us that Polycarp 
(iv.149} quoted 1x Pet. It is probable, therefore, that 
he regarded the words, not as a quotation, but as a mere 
use of Johannine traditions in vogue during the conflict 
against Docetism? 

The conclusion, so far as any can be drawn from so 
short a letter, is, that Polycarp knew Mk. and Mt. but 
not Lk. or Jn., though he used a Johannine tradition 
embodied in ‘a disputed epistle.’ 

xi. PAPIAS.—Papias (120-30 A.D.) is probably 
(Lightf. BE 67) recorded by Irenaeus (v. 3612) to have 
a preserved a tradition of a saying of the 

94. Papias. Lord, ‘In the region (év rots) of my 
Father there are many adiding-places (ovds).” CpJn.142 
“In my Father’s house (olkég) are many abiding-places.’ 

The context indicates that Papias had one meaning and Jn. 
another. Papiag (taking the word as used by Pausanias x. 317 
‘encampment,’ halting-place’) means {there are many stages 
on the journey upwards’—viz, the New Jerusalem Paradise 
and Heaven. This explains why Papias has ‘in the region,’ 
while Jn. has ‘in the house.‘) ovaé means ‘stages’ in the 
Petrine Apocalypse and in Clem.Alex. (pp. 1000, 1003, 579 4, 
645, 794), who also (p. 797) speaks of the #47v¢ woval ‘hinted at 
(aiviocovra)’ by ‘the three numbers in the Gospel.’ The 

three numbers ‘are explained by Papias as the ‘thirty,’ ‘sixty,’ 
and ‘ hundred’ of the Parable of the Sower. 

The conclusionis that Papias is not quoting and misin- 
terpreting Jn. ,but quoting, and interpreting in accordance 
with tradition, a Logion (illustrating the Synoptic Parable 
of the Sower) of which Jn. gives a different version.4 
And this leads to the inference that, if Papias had Jn. in 
his mind, he did not recognise it as an apostolic gospel. 


xii. DIOGNETUS.—The Epistle to Diognetus, in its 
former portion (Lightf. 117-47 A.D.), while accepting a Logos- 
. doctrine, accepts it (ch. ?) ina non-Johannine 

96. Epistle to form (see Lightf. on Col. 116) : hut phrases in 

; ch.6A 10 indicate a familiarity, if not with 

Diognetus. Jn. He gospel, at all events with lohannine 
doctrine and method of expression. 

The latter portion (Lightf. 180-21¢ A.D.) short though it is, yet 
contains (ch. 1)an apparent allusion to Jn. 1629(‘ Now speakest 
thou clearly [wappyotq]’), which makes it highly probable that 
the author had read Jn. The late date, however, makes this 
testimony of little importance. 

xiii. HERMAS.—The Shepherd of Hermas (114-156 
A.D.) contains no traces of recognised authoritative Johannine 

thought. The alleged similarities of language 

96. Hermas. may generally be traced to common tradition 

based onOT—2.2., (S72. 912) the Rock and the 

Gate, (2.) the Son a Fellow-counsellorwith the Father in creation 

(cp Ecclus. 249 with Is. 96); (S22. 56) ‘showed them the paths 

of life’ (cp Ps 1611). Mand. 3 has no connection with 1 Jn. 227. 

The Logos-doctrine (cp S72, 91 ‘That Spirit is the Son of God,’ 

and see $2#, 56) is so strikingly unlike that of Jn. that the writer 

would seem either not to Anow Jn. ,or toreject it asnon-authori- 
tative, 


1 See § 66 ahove. Eusehius’s omission here is the more 
noteworthy because (though not bound to do it) he tells us that 
Papias and {rengus quoted 1 Jt, Much more would he feel 
bound to tell us that Polycaro, earlier than either of them, 
quoted Gothz Jn, and 2 Jn: Nor could it have escaped him in 
so short an epistle, Polycarp’s only extant work. 

2 Besides the instances above-mentioned, Lightf.’s Index 
mentions, as a ‘resemblance’ to Jn., PAiZ,x2 ‘that your fruit 
may be manifest amongall. Jn. 1516 has ‘thatyous/ru7? may 
remain,’ but 1 Tim. 41 bas ‘that thy progress may be manifest 
toadéd, and the notions of ‘fruit’ and ‘ progress’ are both Pauline 
(cp Rom, 622 ‘your fruit’). 

Clem,Alex. has (69)é zofs to describe a saint’s citizenship 
in tke vegiow of the Father. The primary meaning of éy rots 
is ‘at a man’s place, property, ur estate’; ‘at his home’ is 
only a secondary meaning: 

4°Cp the Slavonic Enoch (Charles 612) ‘ For in the world to 
come .. . there are many mansions prepared formen, good for 
the good, evil for the evil, many without number.’ This may 
be one of several instances where the language of Euoch appears 
in the doctrine of Jesus. 

5 No doubt many early authors (such as Tatian and Theo- 
philus), though accepting Jn., may have retained for a long 
time traces of an older Logos-doctrine—sometimes more like 
that of Philo. But Hermas goes heyond any hounds consistent 
with acceptance of Jn. in Sz#z. v. 6 “The Holy Spirit which pre- 
existed, which created all the creation, was caused by God to 
dwell in flesh Jin} which he desired [it to dwell]. That [flesh] 
therefore .. . along with the Holy Spirit, he chose as a partner.’ 
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xiv. BasiL1IpEs.—Basilides (117-138 A.D.) is fre- 
quently alleged to have quoted from Jn.; but (owing to the diffi« 
culty of distinguishing between quotations 
97. Basilides. from Basilides and quotations from his 
followers, and the fact that Hippolytus and 
Clem.Alex. differ from Irenzeus in their expositions of his 
doctrine) the only ground for the allegations is in an extract 
Clem.Alex. 599 7, expressly quoting the 23rd hook of his 
Lxegetica) which teaches that all suffering proves the sufferer 
to have sinned: . Against this doctrine—not by any means 
peculiar to Basilides—Jn, protests when it states that (93) the 
man who was born blind was not horn so because he had 
sinned. With that protest before him, Basilides could hardly 
have accepted Jn., in its entirety, as authoritative. 
So far as it goes, then, the evidence indicates that 


Basilides did not accept Jn. as an authoritative gospel. 


xv. MARCION.—Marcion is mentioned by Justin Martyr 
: (rg0 A.D.), after the two very early 

98. Marcion. heretics Simon Magus and Menander, as 
‘even now teaching" and as having-gained followers in 
every race.’ 

This implies that Marcionism had been flourishing for several 
years, and points to 125-135 A.D. as the date for Marcion’s 
gospel. Rejecting the OT and the God therein assumed, he 
was forced, if he adopted any of the four gospels, to make many 
changes and omissions—eg., in I have not come to destray the 
law hut to /Zl’ he transposes ‘fulfil’ and ‘destroy.’ His 
gospel is shown by extracts to agree largely with Lk. hut to 
omit many passages peculiar to Lk. He did not call it by Lk.'s 
name, and may have regarded it as hut one of many ‘interpreta- 
tions’ of the Logia of Mt. more authoritative than most, and 
better adapted than our Mt. to express his anti-Jewish views. 
The omissions and alterations that he would have had to make in 
Jn. are trifling as compared with those which he was forced to 
introduce into Lk., and Marcion’s alleged Pauline predilections 
hardly afford a satisfactory reason for his not selecting Jn. 

The conclusion is that, in ra5-135 A.D., Lk. had 
come into prominence as a recognised gospel in Marcion’s 


region, but that Jn. was not yet equally prominent. 


xvi. VALENTINUS.—Valentinus (141-156 A.D.) is 
assumed by Tertullian (De Prescr. 38) to use our gospels. Irenzeus 
2 says that his followers freely used the Fourth. 
99. Valentinus. Hippolytus (635) gives, as from Valentinus 
himself, a quotation from Jn. 10g ‘All that 
are come before me are thieves and robbers.‘ But Tatian has 
thrice a somewhat similar allusion (calling it on one occasion a 
saying of ‘the most excellent Justin *)\(chaps. 12 1418), referring 
to ‘demons’ who have been ‘robbers of deity’ and have ‘taken 
men captive.’ As has been shown above (§ 57 n.), it is 
probably the Synoptic tradition about the contrast between the 
ideal ruler and the ruler of this world, thrown into a Johannine 
form, which found its way into Christian tradition before Jn. 
was generally recognised as authoritative. 
xvii. SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE BEFORE JUSTIN. 
— Thus, up to the middle of the second century, though 
there are traces of Johannine thought 
100, Summary. and tradition, and immatureapproxima- 
tions to the Johannine Logos-doctrine, yet in some 
writers (e. g., Barnabas and Simon) we find rather what 
Jn. develops, or what Jn. attacks, than anything that 
imitates Jn., and in others (e.g., Polycarp, Ignatius, and 
Papias) mere war-cries of the time, or phrases of a Logos- 
doctrine still in flux, or apocalyptic traditions of which 
Jn. gives a more spiritual and perhaps a truer version. 
There is nothing to prove, or even suggest, that Jn. was 
recognised as a gospel.’ Many of these writers, how- 
ever, are known to us by extracts so short and slight that 
inference from them is very unsafe; it is otherwise with 
the writer next to be considered. 


xviii. JUSTIN.—Justin Martyr (145-9 A.D.) has been 
found above (§ 75 # } (1 )quoting freelyfrom Mt. and Lk.; 
¢ 2) sometimes appearing to use a harmony 

101, Justin. bas two; (3)adopting Lk. by preference 
as to the Miraculous Conception and the Passion; (4) 
quoting (apparent) interpolations in Lk.; and (5) 
showing a disposition to maintain the claims of Lk. as 
a new but authoritative version of the Memoirs of the 
apostles. The instances given (§§ 75-77) to prove these 
conclusions will suffice to show Justin’s attitude ‘toward 
the Synoptists. It remains to consider his attitude toward 
Jn. as deducible from alleged quotations, or types, 
borrowed from it; abstentions from quotation ; agree- 
ments, or disagreements, with Jn.’s doctrine or statement. 
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(1) Minor apparent Johanniue potations. 

(a) Tryph. 123, ‘We are called and are the true children of 
God,’ is alleged (Lightf. BE 88)to be from Jn. L12,and1 Jn. 3814 
‘that we should he cadéed the children of God, and (so) we are.’ 
Both Justin and Jn. are alluding, partly (1) to Jewish tradition 
ahout God‘s ‘calling’ Isaac to birth and thereby causing him to 
‘be’ (Gen. 2112 ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be cadled,’ Rom.417 
* calleth the things that are not [ré 4 6v7a} as though they were 
[isévra]’); partly (2) to the tradition that Isaac was ‘called’ from 
the dead (Heb. Irg ‘that God was able to raise [him] from the 
déad,’ to be compared with Josephus’s comment on the sacrifice 
of Isaac [Ant.1,182] ‘that God was able to bring men into 
abundance of the things that are not [7@v od« dyrwy], and to 
take away the things that are’); partly (3) to Philonian traditions 
ahout God‘s creative ‘call’ (Philo 2 367 ‘He calleth the things 
that are zot[ ra. 4% dvra] so that they are [ets 7 etvat]’ cp Philo 
2176) ;and partly (4) to a Stoicphrase ‘lam and I am called’ 
(Philo £ 337), Epict Zuct. 15 ‘they both were Gjoav) and were 
called (hiyeoriy divine’ (cp 16. ii, 1644 ‘Heracles was deHeved 
to he the son of Zeus and he was [so]’). So, here, Justin first 
shows that God was to (Jer. 3127 and Is. 1924/4) ‘raise up a 
seed’ to Israel ; then asserts that he ‘¢adéed* this people Israel 
and declared it his inheritance: lastly, in answer to Trypho’s 
‘Are you (jpets) Israel?’ he replies, “We both are called. and 
are the children of God.’1 (6) Apol. 6 freason and truth.” is 
an allusion not to Jn. 424, ‘spirit and truth,’ but to what Justin 
has just said about the temper of Socrates ‘in we reason, 7.é., 
reasonableness,’ and is a play on the word Logos. (c) Tryph. 
17, ‘the only spotless and righteous [one], sent las hight rom 
God to man,’ implies a recognition of Christ as (Is. 426 496 Lk. 
232; Enoch 484) a ‘light to lighten,’ not only ‘the Gentiles,’ 
but the world ; and an allusion to Jewish traditions (Schéttg. 2 
113 226) based on Ps.433 ‘Send out th nee and thy truth,’? 
@ 1 Afol. 60(' If ye a. « believe, ye Shall he saved’), treating 
of the brazen serpent, differs so much from Num. 217-9 (‘that 
every one that is bitten, when he see¢/ it, shad? dive’) that it is 
urged (Lightf. BE 87) that the writer had in his mind Jn. 
3x4 7. (‘ that whosoever Jeééeveth may in him have eternal &e’). 
But Barn. (127 ‘let him hope and Je4eve . . « and immediately 
he shall be saved’) differs even more from Num. Justin is 
closer to Bqrnahas than to Jn., and appears to be condensing the 
former or some kindred tradition.8 é} Justin accuses the Jews 
of cancelling(77yf4. 73) He shall reign from the tree’ in Ps. 
9610; and some might infer thathe borrowed this thought from 
Jn., who regards the Cross as a throne on which Jesus is ‘lifted 
up’ or ‘exalted.’ But see Barn. 85: ‘ the reign of Jesus on the 
tree.’ 


The close and numerous resemblances between 
Barnabas and Justin in respect of prophecies and types 
prove that Justin followed either Barnabas or some 
tradition used by Barnabas, and go some way towards 
proving that, if he knew Jn., he preferred Barnabas. 

(2) ‘Exceptye de begotten again.’ *—1 Apol. 61, * For 
in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the 
Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, they then 
receive the washing with water. For indeed Christ 
said, Except ye be begotten again ye shail not (od ph) 
enter into the kingdom Of the heavens. Now that it is 
absolutely impossible for those once born to re-enter 
the wombs of those that bare them is evident to all.’ 
Cp Jn. 83,4 ‘Excepta man be begottenfrom above,® he 
cannot see the kingdom ¢ God. Nicodemus saith unto 





1 The antithesis was naturally common after the persecutions 
of Nero. It may he illustrated by Mt. 22 14‘ Many are called 
but few chosen,’ hut also by Epict. ii. 920 ‘When we see a man 
trimming, we are wont to say, ‘‘ He is not a Jew, but pretends. ” 
But when he takes on himself the condition of the imbued and 
chosen(& rod BeBappévov kat ypnuévov—z.eé., the ‘elect ”), then 
he is indeed, besides being called (kai éort 7h Bv7e kat Kadcirat) 
aJew’ where ‘is « « . and is called’ seems parallel to Justin’; 
*is called and is.’ 

2 Justin (Tryjh.17)calls Christ ‘theonlyspotless and righteous 
man Giganoiye and then, repeating the phrase without “man’ 
says that he was ‘sent [as] digh¢ into the world.’ Cp Wisd. 
910 ‘Sendher forth from the holy heavens, and send Aer from 
the throne of thy glory, where ‘her’ refers to Wisdom, (4. 7 
25) ‘the pure emanation of the glory of the Almighty, the 
shining (drasyacpa) of the eternal Light.’ Both Jn. and Justin 
adapt Jewish tradition to the Incarnation ;hut Jn. (1246‘ Iam 
come a light into the world,’ 319 [7] 19) speaks of the Light as 
‘coming’ into ‘the World’; Justin speaks of it as ‘sent.’-(The 
rendering ‘spotless light’ is an error ; nor is there a play on the 
double meaning of $w7és ‘man ‘and “‘light.’) | For the construc- 
tion (‘sent [as]’)cp 1Jn. 410 améaretAev Tov vidv avrod iAacpév. 

3 For other passages in Justin and Barnabas resembling one 
aiiother, and found also in Jn., see the connection of the Cross 
or ‘tree’(Tyyph. 86) with water (mentioned ahove, § go) and 
the application of Ps. 2218 to the Mes a (though here Justi 
[7A g7jan| Jn. [1:4] go a step farther than Harn. 66). 

TA —— @iret th: ve'b dacs not occur in NT except in 1 
Pet. 1 323 (RV) ‘ begat again.’ 
5 Tevmm6yj dvedey, The evidence from Jn.’s use of the word 
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him, How can a man be begotten when he is old? 
Can he enter the second time into his mother’s womb 
and be begotten? Jesus answered . . . Except a man 
be begotten € water and (the)Spirit, he cannot enter into 


the kingdam € God.’ 


Justin is here meeting heathen misrepresentations of the two 
sacraments, hy showing that they are based on Christ’s com- 
mand and on reason and that the heathen themselves have 
imitated them. As’to the Evcharist, he gives (1) Christ’s 
Words of Institution, (2) the Pagan imitation, As to baptism, 
since he gives the Pagan imitation later (62 64), he is (presum- 
ably) giving here what he regards as the words of Institution 
(for he gives no others)... That they are derived from Jn. is 
improbable for many reasons. (1) Justin’s tradition is thrown 
into the form of an indirect precept (‘ thou shalt be baptized or 
thou shalt not enter’); Jn.’s isa statement of alaw. (2) Justin 
omits the two elements mentioned in the full form of the Johan- 
nine utterance—viz, ‘water’ and ‘spirit.’ (3) Justin, though 
familiar with the use of dvwéey to mean “from above,’ and 
though he once actually uses dvwfer yevvaoGat, here has 
avayevvagdo..2 (4) That Justin agrees with Jn. in connecting 
the doctrine of regeneration with words about the impossibility 
ofre-entering the womb, is not indeed an accidental coincidence, 
any more than the somewhat similar connection in an utterance 
of Simon Magus (Hippol. 614), ‘How, then, and in what 
manner, doth God shape sen (in the new birth)?’ to which 
Simon replies, ‘Admit that Paradise is the woneb, and that 
this is true the Scripture will teach thee,’ afterwards entering 
into minute materialistic details about ‘the womb.’ It is a 
connection so natural in controversy that it is easy to understand 
that it became a commonplace in Christian doctrine.3 


(3) Other alleged guotations.—({a) Tryph. 105, ‘ That 
this [man]was [¢he] only-hegotten of the Father of the Universe 
(uovoyers yap bt fv,1G warpi tov bdwy ofros), having become 

rom him in a special’way Word and Power (isiws é& abrod 
Adyos Kat dtvapes yeyernucves 4), and afterwards becoming man 
through the 7; ivgin (cal. torepov dvOpwros Sd THs mapOévov 
ryevduevos), as we have learned from the Memoirs, I have shown 
ahove.” Lightfoot -(BE 88),, omitting the italicised words, 
infers that Justin refers to Ju. asa part of the Memoirs for the 
proof of the ‘special’ antemundane birth. But the words he 
omits indicate that Justin refers to 77yh, 100, where he ‘shows’ 
thisfrom the Memoirs, asan inference from peter’s confession. 
This resort to the Memoirs to prove what they cannot prove, 
hut Jn. could prove, indicates that Justin did not regard Jn. as 
authoritative; (6) Justin, against Marcion, is said 5 to have 








(33x 1911) and from Philo 1 482 263 443 498 (and cp Menander 
in Eus. 326 and Simon Magus in Hippol. 618), and from 
Epict. 1,183 (ris abris dvabey xatraBorns [owdpuatos]), is ir- 
resistibly in favour of the rendering ‘from above.’ “Avwéey may 
mean ‘again,’ but only where the context clearly points to that 
meaning, as it does in Artemidorus (see Grimm’s Lexicon), who 
says that a man who dreams of being born over again (dve@ev)} 
will have a son, because having a son is, as it were, a second 
birth. 

Justin himself never uses the word to mean ‘again,’ hut (1) 
‘fromahove,’ ofthe Incarnation, (77yfA. 64) dvw 0 ev mpocdOdvra. 
rai dvOpwrrav éy Aviperts ‘ysvduevor, and also probably (against 
Maranus) Tryjh. 63 dywdev rai did yarrpds avOpwreias 6 eds 
22s yevvaodat () adroy Euedrcyv: (2) with «npvocew or 
mpoemety, Tryph. 24, 99 ‘from of old.’ If Justin were here 
quoting Jn., he would he altering a phrase that he himself 
uses. 

1 Justin’s words, ‘In’thename of the Father,’ etc., show that 
he recognised the formulary of Mt. 2819 as binding in practice. 
So the Didaché (71) recogiiises (but does not quote) it. 
Justin nowhere quotes Mt.for thefacts € Christ’ sResurrec- 
tion, but only L&. And Lk. omits the command to baptize. 

2 If it be urged that Jn. states the doctrine in two forms, and 
that Justin may have preferred the s¢ (‘begotten from 
above’), then,, besides altering ‘from above’ into ‘again,’ he has 
altered ‘see’ into ‘enter,’ which occurs only in ans second 
form. 

3 It may be worth noting that Barnabas (168) as well as 
Simon Magus, introduces his explanation of regeneration (which 
he bases on the metaphor of a temple) with a ‘How?’ (Cp 

n.89 ‘How can these things be?’) In these two authors 

how" is rhetorical, in Jn. it is not; hut the usage perhaps 
indicates a traditional way of stating and answering a perplex- 
ing question. Barnabas (like 1Pet. 1323) regards the be- 
getting’ as ‘again’ (not ‘from above’), «regéuevor maAcy $ 
upxis._ Space does not permit of showing the important differ- 
ence Of the Johannine doctrine, which tacitly protests that 
‘secondbirth’ is not the question. The question is, ‘Is it from 
above’ or (like some of the second births of heathen mysteries) 
‘from delow’? 

4 Teyernpévos? cp 1 Afol. 22, ids «2 yeyerqrbat’ abroy 
he Qeov Adyouev Adyov deo}. In. would not apply the verb 
yéver@at to the Logos except in Connection with {1 74) ‘flesh’. 
ie frequently draws a marked distinction between the stvat of 
she Logos and,the yiveo@ae of man or matter (113.4 6 858). 

5 The words, ‘But the only-hegotten,’ etc., may be those of 
lren@us, commenting on what he has quoted from Justin. 
‘t) Eusebius (418), quoting, from Justin, this extract, stops 
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written (Iren. iv. 62), ‘I should not have believed . . . dut the 
only-begotten Son came to us... This Lightfoot (BE 89) 
asserts to be based on Jn. 118, But, besides the objection that 
many authorities, as W & H, read in Jn. 118 ‘God'‘ for ‘Son,’ 
this assertion assumes that Jn. must have invented this applica- 
tion of ‘only-begotten,’ whereas in fact it followed zaturally 
from the Logos-passage t# Wisd.7 22 describing the Wisdom 
of God as containing a Spirit ‘only-begotten,’ and might be sug- 
gested by Ps.2220, ‘Deliver my soul from the sword, mine 
only-begotten from the power of the dog.’ Now in the Apologies 
and Dialogue Justin (so far as Otto’s Index shows) never uses 
the word ‘only-hegotten’ except in 7vyfA. 10g, referred to 
above (4) where he supported it by Ps. 22, and professed to 
have ‘previously shown’ it, the ‘showing’ being really a futile 
inference from the Memoirs. All this, so far from indicating a 
borrowing from Jn., proves that, 7/ustin knew Jn., he refused 
to base any statement on it; (c) Tryjh. 88 has simply 
the Synoptic tradition of the Baptist, developed as in Acts 
13251 (with a tradition of Justin’s own, xaegduevos, twice 
repeated in connection with the Baptist elsewhere, and with 
€8éa adaptrd from Is.); and 7ryph. 57, as to the Manna, 
instead of alluding to Jn. 63x, is a ,quotation from Ps. 78 25 
with an allusion to Ps. 7819 (cp a Cor. 103 and also Wisd. 16 20), 
epresenting a stage of tradition earlier than Jn. 5 @ 
Tryph. 69, ‘those who were from birth and according to_ the 
flesh defective [in vision] (rnpovs),’ is alleged by some? to 
refer to the healing of the man ‘blind from 3irth,’ mentioned 
only by Jn. (91-34). But Justin speaks of these people in the 


plural, Jn. 932 states that the healing was unique, unheard of 


from the beginning of the world.’ Justin was probably 
quoting from some tradition earlier than Jn. 5 hut in any case 
this instance tends to show that, if he knew Jn., he did not 
regard it as authoritative.3 
Other alleged quotations, if examined, might be 
shown, even more conspicuously than those treated 
above, to fail to prove that Justin recognised Jn. as an 
authoritative gospel. 
(4) Abstentions from Quotation.—It is generally 
recognised that the Synoptists do not teach, whereas Jn. 
+3, and Justin do teach, Christ’s pre-existence, 
ne the feeding on Christ’s ‘ flesh and blood’ 
8 Bon. (as expressed in those precise words), the 
application of the term ‘onty-begotten’ to Christ, and 
the Logos-doctrine. When, therefore, we find Justin 
either not appealing to any authority in behalf of these 
doctrines, or appealing to pointless passages in the 
Synoptists instead of pointed .passages in Jn.. it is a 
legitimate inference that Justin did not recognise Jn. as 
on a level with the Synoptists, 4 
(a) 1 Afol. 66, ‘We have been taught that the food .« . «is 
both the fleshand the blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.’ 
In support of this, instead of quoting Jn. 654 along with the 
Synoptic words of Institution, Justin quotes ‘the interpolated 
Lk. 2219 5(6) Tryph.105, ‘only-begotten’ (see § 1013 [a]); (c) 
Tryfkh. 48, the belief in Christ’s pre-existence is based on what is 





short before ‘but the only-begotten’; (2) the part omitted by 
Eusebius contains words common in Irenaeus hut not in Justin, 
and (3) has twoallusions to Pauls Epistle: (to which Justin 
never alludes) ;(4) elsewhere Justin never uses ‘only-begotten’ 
apart from prophecy that justifies it. On the other hand, 
Justin might quote, to a Christian, authorities that he would 
not quote to a Jew, to whom everything needed to be proved. 
(In the words omitted by Eusehius [‘. . . mos plasmavit . « « 
venit ad nos . . . firma est mea ad eum fides . . . utraque Deo 
nobis praebente’] the intrusion of the sing. [‘mea’] would be 
strange, whether Justin or Irenaeus were the writer; but nua 
arortg may have been misread as pov megris). On the whole, 
.the words are probably not Justin’s. 

1 Acts wmovoetre, Justin bmedduBavoy: Acts odk ett ey, 
Justin ob« ety & Xprorés. 

2 Not, however, by Lightfoot BE. 

8 After quoting Is.855 4, ‘the Jiizd (ruddoi), deaf, lame, 
dumb,’ Justin asserts the healing of rods é« yeverns Kat Kard Thy 
odpxa THpos Kal Kwhods Kal XwAods . . «TOY dE Kat bpav Toiy- 
as. Clearly zypés includes, if it is not restricted to, those who 
are made ‘tosee’—v.e., ‘the blind.” _Inhisearlier work Justin (ora 
scribe?) appears to have corrected mnpous into wéypous (t Apol. 
22 xwhods Kal mapadurixods Kal éx yeveriis rovnpots). It looks 
as though Justin interpreted spiritually in the’ Apology, but 
literally in the Dialogue, some old tradition about Christ: acts 
of healing. Hence the strange addition ‘in the flesh. He 
seems to ,mean ‘not, as some say, sAirituatly, but physically 
defective. 

4 On this point 1 Apol. 46 is a key-passage, ‘We were taught 
that Christ is the Fivst-d0rn of God: and we indicated above that 
he is the Word wherein every race of men participated.’ The 
doctrine of the First-born is authoritative ‘leaching,’ the Logos 
doctrine is the ‘indication ' ofthe writer. On the rare occasions 
when Justin asserts (Tryph. 105) that he has ‘shown’ that 
Johannine doctrine is in the Memoirs, his ‘showing,’ when 
analysed, amounts to (7*yfh, 100) ‘we have inferred (vevoy- 
kayucy),’ supported by references to 
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‘proclaimed Sy the dlessed prophets and taught by him (Christ). 
On this Westcott (Ju. /#tred, Ixxxiv) says that the Synoptists 
‘donot anywhere declare his pre-existence,’ apparently inferring 
that Justin must have Jn. in mind, though he never quotes Jn. 
But the italicised words (cp 2 Ago, 810) simply indicate the 
general continuity between what Christ taught as the Logos, 
through lie prophets, and what he taught as Jesus in he flesh, 
When Justin ‘shows‘ the pre-existence of Christ from a par. 
ticular passage, it is from the Memoirs, but in a most unsatis- 
factory manner (see last footnote). (a) Tryph. 86 says that ‘the 
rod’ in OT is a type of the Cross, and that Moses, ‘by means of 
this, saw water that gushed from the rock’—z.e.,from Christ— 
and (i. 103) applies to Christ Ps. 2214, ‘soured out like water.’ 
These words seem absolutely to demand some reference to that 
stream (if he knew of it) which the author of the Fourth Gospel 
alone records himself to have ‘seen’ flowing from Christ on the 
Cross. Yet Justin (ib. 103), instead of quoting Jn., quotes the 
interpolated Lk. 2244, omitting Lk,’s mention of ‘é2ged,’1 so 
that the quotation accords with the Psalmist’s ‘poured out like 
water.’ (e) Tryph. 97 follows Barnabas (66) in applying part 
of Ps. 22 18 to the ‘casting of lots’ for Christ’s garments. But 
ustin goes farther, by quoting the whole verse, which mentions 
*dividing’ as well. ae also quotes the whole verse, but goes 
farther still, seeing in it twodistinct and symbolical acts. It is 
highly improbable that, if Justin had known, as apostolic, this 
warrant for a zwefold fulfilment of prophecy, he would have 
omitted to refer to it. But he neither refers to it, nor even 
recognises two acts.2 (f) Trysh. 110 says that the Vine is 
God‘s people, planted and pruned for its good by Christ, without 
reference to Jn. 15:4, where Christ describes himself as pruning 
the Church that the fruitful branches may bring forth more fruit. 
(g) 1 Apol. 63, ‘The Jews are justly charged . . . by, Christ 
himself, with Knowing neither the Father nor the Son. This 
ought to refer to such ‘charges’ as Jn. 819, “Ye neither Know 
me nor wy Father.’ Yet Justin quotes for it nothing but an 
ancientversionof Mt.1127 Lk. 10 22(‘ No one knoweth [éyvw, but 
yuweoKes OF émvyiy. in Mt. and Lk.] the Father, save the Son ; 3 
nor the Son, save the Father, and those to whom the Son will 
reveal [him]’), which is merely a general statement of the con- 
ditions of revelation, (h) Tryph. 40, ‘The well-known lamb 
(mpoBarov) that was, commanded to be roasted whole (éAov) was 
a type of the Cross. Jn. alone describes the providential inter- 
position by which ‘not a bone was broken’ of Christ, the Paschal 
lamb. Yet Justin, instead of referring to this, refers to’ the 
roasting of the two lambs on two spits, one across the other, 

which typified the Cross ! 
(5) Inconsistencies with Jn. mostly concern Justin’s 
; views of the origin of Christ, and the 
sae eta Logos- doctrine ; but they also affect 
with In his views of God, and of theology 

* generally. 

Justin’s view is that (2 4fol. 6) God has no ‘name’; Jn.’s is 
that the Son came to declare the Father’s ‘name‘ and to ket 
themin that ‘name.’ The notion of a Trinity ina Unity of will, 
or love, is absent from Justin. Generally Justin shrinks from 
the phrase ‘begotten of God.’ According to him it is the Logos, 
or the Son, who ‘begets’ (7+yph. 138) ‘the new race’ or (26. 53) 
the Church, his ‘daughter’ (cp 7ryh. 138, also 135, ymets é« 
THs KovAlas TOU Xprorod Aarounbévres).4 Elsewhere he allows 
himself to say that God has begotten from himself (7px. 61) 
a kind of Logos-power (Aoyexjv tive, Sivauv).8 Yet when he 
speaks of the Father as begetting the Son, he always inserts (28.} 
‘by his will,’6 or (4. 100) ‘coming forth by the power and 
counsel’ of God, or, speaking of the birth of Jesus (74. 63), he 
uses the middle yervao@a1, ‘cause to be begotten.’ In his 


1 Justin’s may be the earlier form, to which Lk.'s ‘of blood’ 
may be a later addition. But in any case the argument remains 
that whereas Jn. fulfils Justin’s requirements exactly, and the 
interpolated Lk. does not, Justin quotes the latter and not the 
former. 

2 It may be replied that Justin understanding the nature of 
Hebrew poetry, perceived that ohly one action was intended ; 
but 7ryph. 53 accepts the ‘coit” and ‘ass’ 6f Mt? 212 though 
rejected by the other Evangelists. The real explanation is that 
Jn. represents a later and more developed tradition than that 
adopted by Justin. 

3 RV, ‘No one knoweth the Son save the Father,’ but quoted 
as above by Justin again (77yph. 100), and by Clem.Alex., 
Origen, and Tertullian, 

4 Thus, according to Justin, the Church (Ecclesia) and Man 
(Anthropos) are both begotten by Logos. So the Valentinians 
taught that Anthropos and Ecclesia were the children of Logos 
and Zoe. 

5 If Aoyexy means ‘containing Logos,’ évvaji.s Aoyexy} means 
‘a Power containing Logos.’ What is this ‘Power’? Surely 
‘Thought ("Evvosa).’ Hence Justin implies that the Father 
begot ‘Tholight (’Eyvova)” as the Arché, or Beginning, and that 
in this Arché, or Beginning, there was Logos. Butthis is formal 
Valentinianism. Jf Justin had recognised Jn.’s Le os doctrine 
as inspired, woul] it ant have protected him from thus layin 
himself open to the ch. rge of adopting what he himself. ecg 
heretical-doctrine ? 

6 Cp Jn. 113, ‘were begotten of God,' where Irenaens and 
other authorities insert ‘ez voluntate Dez’ and apply it not to 
believers but to Christ. Tertullian (De Cara. Chr. 19) accuses 
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anxiety to emphasise the supremacy and ineffability of the 
Father, he speaks of one (meaning the Logos) who is (Tryph. 
56) ‘a different (érepos, not éAdos) God and Lord, under the 
Maker of the universe’ 5 (1 Aged, 32, and similarly 2 Agol. 13) 
‘ The first Power, xe%7 to the Father of all.’ This conveys the 
notion that the Logos is hut one of many subordinate Powers. 
Also, the multiplicity of names given to the Logos (Tryph. 56 
61 x00, etc.)—Son, Wisdom, Angel, Day, East, Sword, etc,— 
suggests Philo’s (1427) ‘many-named’ Logos rather than that 
of Jn. ;and when Justin quotes Dan. 713, to lay stress on the 
‘as’ in ‘as Son of Man,’ and tells us that Christ was only (Tryph. 
76) datvduevoy Kal yevduevoy &vOpwrov, the word paivduevov 
seems anti-Johanniue, and bordering on Docetism. 
(6)Summary of the evidenceabout Justin. —It appears, 
then, that (1) when Justin seems to be alluding to Jn., 
. , he is really alluding to OT or Barnabas, 
aoa kone or some Christian tradition different from 
aTY- Jn. and often earlier than Jn. ; (2) when 
Justin teaches what is practically the doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, he supports it, not by what can easily 
be found in the Fourth, but by what can hardly, with 
any show of reason, be found in the Three; (3) as 
regards Logos-doctrine, his views are alien from Jn. 
These three distinct lines of evidence converge to the 
conclusion that Justin either did not know Jn., or, as is 
more probable, knew it but regarded it with suspicion, 
partly because it contradicted Lk., his favourite Gospel, 
partly because it was beginning to be freely used by his 
‘enemies the Valentinians. (4) It may also he fairly 
added that literary evidence may have weighed with 
him. He seldom or never guotes (as many early Christian 
writers do)from apocryphal works.t The title he gives 
to the Gospels (‘ Memoirs of the Apostles’} shows the 
value he set on what seemed to him the very words of 
Christ noted down by the apostles. Accepting the 
.Apocalypse as the work of (Z7yf4. 81) theapostle John, 
he may naturally have rejected the claim of the Gospel 
to proceed from the same author. This may account for 
:agood many otherwise strange phenomena in Justin’s 
writings. He could not help accepting much of the 
Johannine doctrine, but he expressedit, as far as possible, 
in non-Johannine language; and, where he could, he 
went back to earlier tradition for it, such as he found, 
-for example, in the Epistle of Barnabas. 
xix. TATIAN.—Tatian gives evidence({150-80 A.D. ) of 
special value because, being a pupil of the recently de- 
a ceased Justin who does not quote Jn., he 
a05: Tatian. wrote an Agology which apparently does 
‘quote Jn., or Johannine tradition; and, later, after 
he had become an Encratite heretic, he composed a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, thereby accepting the 
Fourth as on a level with the Three. His Apology 
may throw light on the date, and perhaps on the 
reasons, of acceptance. 
The alleged (Lightf. BE 90) quotations in the Apology are the 
following: (a)(Agoé. 4) ‘God is a spirit, not one that inter- 
. penetrates matter (od dijKov dca rHs GAys).’ This is 
106. His simplyanegation of the Stoical dictum (Clem. Alex. 
Apology. 699) that God is <a spirit,’ but “one that interpene- 
tratesall being (Sujkey dud. réans THs OvGias)’ (and 
‘ep Orig. Cels, 617); (Apol. 13) ‘And this, you see, is the 
meaning of the saying (76 eipnuévoy) ‘‘ The darkness compre. 
hendeth Garahanaioe) not the ght” 3for the soul did not itself 
preserve (éewoey) the spinit, but Sarid pues (ae6n) by it, and 
the Zehkt comprehended (xatédaBev) the darkness.’ tis doubtful 
whether Jn.—who says that (1 Jn. 15) “God is light and in him 





the Valentinians € substituting ‘were begotten’ for ‘was be- 
wotten.” 

The fact appears to be that, whereas preceding writers had 
laid stress on being ‘born again,’ Jn. laid stress on the nature 
of this second birth, describing it as (113) ‘from Ged,’ (3 3) ‘from 
aboue,’ Many took offence at this, as suggesting that #azx’s 
second birth is of the samenature as Christ’s incarnation (which 
indeed may have been Jn.’s meaning). Therefore, in the first 
passage where Jn. states the doctrine (re-stated in the Epistle too 
often to be changed), some ventured to change it. Cp Ja.1 
J8, ‘By an act € will (BovAnOeis) he brought us forth.’ This 
explains thegeneral mistranslation of @ 3) ‘from aéeve,’as though 
it must mean ‘again.’ 

1 Heuses, it is true, a corrupt text of the L XX, and refers to the 
Acts of Pilate; but he never quotes Enoch (as Barnabas does), 
the Gospels of the Hebrews, Egyptians, etc. Eusebius, who 

never bestows such praise on Irenzeus, praises Justin’s Gv. 18 
-‘cultivated intellect. 
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is no darkness’ — would accept the latter half of this antithesis. 
Paul’s saying that Christ (Phil. 312) ‘comprehends,’ or ‘catches 
(for its good),* the human soul is very different from saying that 
the light ‘comprehends’ thedarkness,4_ Alsothe use of elpqudvov® 
—whichapplies to any saying, and not specially to Scripture— 
combines with the naturalness of such a saying’ in Christian 
controversy to make it probable that Tatian is quoting a common 
tradition, and not Jn. 3 (¢) (Aged. 19) ‘Renounce demons and 
follow the only God. ’ All things [are] by him (réyra. $n’ adrod, 
z,@ the Father), and without him hath not heen made ory 
anything 5cpJn. (13), ‘ All things were made (éyévero) through 
him (z.e. the Logos), and without him was not made (éyévero) 
anything.’ The two sayings are quite distinct in meaning; but 
the verba] likeness makes it certain that Tatian must have Raown 
Jn., though he has either misinterpreted it or altered it (possibly 
to avoid polytheistic inferences). 

(a) Truces of /n. as a recent ‘ interpretation.” Though 
the AZology teems with subtleties (alien from Jn.) about matter 
and the Logos, and shows no recognition of the Johanniue view of 
the spiritual unity of the Father and the Son, yet the above- 
mentioned allusions or quotations— occurring as they do in a 
very short treatise that contains hardly a single allusion to the 
Synoptists— indicate that Tatian attached considerable import- 
ance to anew method & stating the Christian case, such as he 
found in Johannine tradition or writing. Such passages as(A Jol. 
5)‘ God was in the beginning : but the beginning, we have re- 
ceived dy tradition (wapedjdapev), is a Logos. power (Adyou 
Sdvauiv), indicate what may almost be called an attempt to 
tmprove on Jn.’s ‘the Word was in the beginning,’ so that we 
can hardly call them recognitions of Jn. as an authoritative 
gospel. And the following passage points perhaps in the same 
direction. Supporting his theory that evil springs from the 
inferior of ‘two kinds of spirits,’ Tatian says(4 Zod, 12), ‘These 
things it is possible to understand in detail for, one who does 
not in empty conceit reject (arogKopaxigovrt) those most divine 
interpretations which, in course of time, having been published 
in writing (read did ypadis eLevyveyyévar ford, y, é&eAnreyuévar), 
have made those who give heed to them adceptable to God 
(@eoguAcis).’? Now the only passage in NT that definitely and 
fully recognises Tatian’s ‘two kinds of spirits’ — bidding the 
reader ‘not believe every spirit,’ giving him a test by which he 
may ‘know the spirit of God’ and discern ‘the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error’ —is 1 Jn. 41-6, It seems probable, then, 
that Tatian is here referring to the Johannine Epistle and Gospel, 
which are obviously connected and are generally supposed to 
have been published together. 


This would fit in with a good many facts. The word 
‘interpretations’ was applied by Papias to the various 
‘versions’ of Matthew’s Logia. Mark was called Peter’s 
* interpreter,’ so that Mk. itself might be called an ‘ in- 
terpretation ’ of apostolic tradition. There is evidence 
to show that the Johannine Gospel was long preached 
orally before being published; and Tatian’s words seem 
to hint at a deferred publication (‘ in course of time hav- 
ing been published in writing’ ) . If it was ‘ interpreted’ 
by an Elder of Ephesus, such as John the Elder, it, might 
be known to Tatian as an ‘interpretation. Also, the 
clause about ‘ rejecting’ implies that some had rejected, 
or were disposed to reject, the work in question—and 
this with contempt. Justin may not have gone so far as 
this. Tatian’s respect for (18) ‘the admirable Justin’ 
is quite consistent with the hypothesis that he already 
dissented from his former master’s cautious avoidance 
of Jn., especially if Tatian himself did not as yet rank 
it with the Synoptists. 

(6) The Diatessaron gives us little help beyond the 
assurance that, when it was composed, Tatian ranked 

: Jn. with the Synoptists. As handed down 

107. Diates- in Arabic, it differs, both in text and in 

Saron. arrangement, from the text commented 

on by Ephraem ; and both of these differ from the text 
commented on by Aphraates.? 


1 Cp perhaps Philo 2415, ‘If some were unable to comprehend 
(karadaBetv) God,’ yet Israel received a revelation, ‘having 
been comprehended’ (read katraAnpOeis for karaBAnbets) —i.e., 
grasped and drawn towards God, because God ‘ wished to reveal 
his own essential being. 

2 In NT eipyuevoy is not used to introduce Scripture, except 
when (Lk. 2 24 Acts 2 16 1340) accompanied 4 some gualifying 
phrase—eg., ‘in the Law' ‘in the Prophets!’ etc. When not 
thus qualified, it must be) rendered ‘said, spoken,’ etc. (cp 
Rom. 4 18 [RV], ‘according to that which had been sfoken'— 
z.é., to Abraham—not ‘according to that which hath been said’ 
in Scripture). 

3 A complete collation of Aphraates, Ephraem, and the Latin 
version of the Arabic shows that there are not more than three 
or four passages—and these of little importance — where these 
three alleged representatives of Tatian’s work agree against the 
modern text (asrepresented by WH): Mk. 923 Mt. 62z 1625. 
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This indicates — what ‘of itself is highly probable—that at a 
very earlyperiod the D/azessavex was revised in the interests of 
orthodaxy, so as to leave few traces of the author’s Encratite and 
other heretical tendencies,! What may be the correct inferences 
from Theodoret’s account of Tatian’s excisions and of ‘the mis- 
chief of the composition,” and what ought to be inferred from 
Eusebius’s ( H Eiy, 29 6) (probably) contemptuous statement ahout 
the work, are questions that do not affect Tatian’s recognition 
of Jn, All agree that before the end of his life—ze. ahout 
170-180 A.D,—he recognised the Four Gospels as bbing of 
special authority, although his notions of authority may not 
have prevented him from handling them with considerable 
freedom. 

As regards the date of recognition, Tatian’s Diatesszro# adds 
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little to our knowledge, for by the time of its composition (about 
180 A.D.), Irenreus regarded ‘four gospels’ as no less essemtial. 
fourthan the ‘four zones of the earth,* so that in Gaul the Fourt 
Gospel must have been recoenised much earlier. But the im- 
portance of Tatian’s testimony, following on Justin’s, is that the 
two appear to fix the turning-point in sceptical criticism—the 
teacher favouring Lk. but rejecting Jn whilst his pupil at first 
apparently took up Jn. as a ‘divine ’interpretation’ specially 
adapted for a philosophic appeal to the Greeks, and before long 
placed it in a Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


From this date investigation is rendered needless by 
the practically unanimous acceptance of the canonical 
Gospels. E. A. A, 


B. —HISTORICAL AND SYNTHETICAL. 


What remains of the present article will be devoted 
to a brief statement and discussion of the principal 
hypotheses which have been at various times put for- 
ward as tentative solutions of the Synoptical problem. 
On the fourth gospel see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE. 


I. TENDENCY IN THE SYNOPTISTS, 


The question of tendency deserves the first place, for 
the more tendency can he seen to have been at work in 
the composition of the Synoptic gospels, 

108, Tendency the less room is left for the action of 
in weporal merely literary influences and the like. 

8 tiste, Now, tendencies of one kind or another 

YROPUSES. in the Synoptists are conceded even by 
the most conservative scholars. Thus they find 
that Mt. wrote for Jewish Christians, or for Jews,? to 
prove to them from the OT the Messiahship of Jesus ; 
this appears from Mt.’s numerous OT quotations, often 
even prefaced with the words, ‘ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken’ (va wAnpw6 7d pnOév : 122 etc.). 
Jerusalem is spoken of as simply ‘the holy city’ (45 
2753). Much space is given to the polemic against the 
Pharisees and Scribes. The contrast to Mt. pre- 
sented by Lk. is striking. Here many speeches, which 
according to Mt. were directed against the Pharisees, 
are addressed to the nation in general (Lk.11lis f 29 
639 43 as against Mt. 1224 38 15x2-z4 7 15-20). In Lk. 
37 (contrastwith Mt. 37) we have the (surely impossible) 
story that the Baptist addressed the masses who desired 
to receive his baptism as a generation of vipers (§ 127 a, 
a). The fact, too, that Lk. 334-38 carries the genealogy 
of Jesus back to Adam points to the conclusion that, in 
writing, he has Gentile Christians, or Gentiles, in his 
mind. The same inference can be made for Mk., 
who is at pains to explain Jewish words or customs 
(73 f- 11 34 8x7 54x 1542) and byfrequently using Latin 
words (5g 627 741539) and forms of expression (36 523 
1465 1515)and even explaining Greek by Latin phrases 
(1242 1516)shows that he was addressing readers who 
spoke Latin. Again, from the relatively small number 
o discourses of Jesus reported by Mk. we may perhaps 
conclude that he attaches less importance to the teaching 
than to the person of Jesus. It is the person that he 
desires to glorify. 

Further, each evangelist in his own way is influenced 
by, and seeks by his narrative to serve, the apologetic 
interest. To meet particular objections, such as those 
preserved by Celsus (cp Mt. 28154), we find, for ex- 
ample, an assertion so questionable as that of Mt. 
27 62-66 (the watching and sealing of the tomb, of which 
the other evangelists know nothing), or that of the 
bribing of the watchers (Mt.28 11-15—a charge which, 
if actually made and believed, would certainly have 
involved their death; cp Acts1219}. Once more, 


1 Dr. Rendel Harris says(Zphrem on the Gospel, 19), ‘Bar 
Salibiseems to intimate that Tatian gave no harmonised account 
of the Resurrection. Every reader of Ephrem’s text, as current 
in the Armenian will have been struck by the poverty of the 
Commentary at this part of the Gospel.’ But there is no corre- 
sponding ‘poverty’ now in the Arabic Diatessaron, 

2 In particular (see § 130), for Greekapeaking Jews. It 
ought to be added, however, that Gentile Christians also were 
interested, or at least capable of being interested, in the evi- 
dences of Christianity derived from the OT prophecies. 
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tendency appears also in another direction, the political 
-—in the desire to make the Roman authority as little 
responsible as possible for the death of Jesus (Mk 15 
1-14 Mt. 271-23 and very specially Mt.2724; most 
strongly of all in Lk. 231-23, where Pilate even invokes 
the judgment of Herod, vv. 6-16—certainly an unhis- 
torical touch of which there is no hint in Mk. or Mt. 


(cp § 43; ACTS, § 5, 1). 
The very widely accepted view, that Lk. is of a 
. specifically Pauline character, can be 

109. Pauline maintained only in a very limited 
choftLker — sense, 

(z) The mission to the Gentiles is 
brought into very distinct prominence by the evangelist 
(232 f.), not only in his own narrative but also in report- 
ing the words of Jesus. 

By Jesus, partly in express utterances (2447), partly in the 
choosing and sending forth of the seventy (101), whose numher 
corresponds to that of the heathen nations enumerated in Gen. 
10, partly in his interest in the Samaritans who were not re- 
garded hy the Jews as compatriots and who ¢ the Third Gospel 
are, to all appearance, the representatives of the Gentiles. The 
word ‘stranger’ (RVmg. ‘allen’; dAAoyevis), used to designate 
the cleansed Samaritan leper (Lk. 171S), is the ¢ezyedus tech- 
nicus used for all Gentiles in the well-known inscription marking 
the limits in the temple precincts which non-Jews were pro- 
hibited from passing, under penalty of death. Lk. has no 
parallels to Mt. 76 (pearls before swine), 10s 4 {(* Go not into any 
way of the Gentiles’),10 23 1524 (‘not sent but unto . . . house 
of Israel’). In Lk. 6832 (‘even sinners love those that love 
them’) the persons spoken of with depreciation are not, as in 
}] Mt. 5464, publicans and heathens, but sinners. In Lk. 51-11 
(call of Peter) the mission to the Gentiles is hardly mistakable 
(§ 32, last footnote) : the other boat which is summoned (57) to 
aid Peter in landing the multitude of fish, is that of Paw] and his 
companions, whilst James and John (according to 510) figure as 
the comrades of Peter, and the astonishment and apprehension 
they share with him (58,7), signify that until now they had not 
grasped thedivine command of an extended mission. That they 
nevertheless took part in the mission to the Gentiles at the 
divine command (55, ‘at thy word ; cp 2447 ‘repentance .. » 
in his name nnto all the nations’) is in entire agreement with the 
representation in Acts 10(see Acts, § 4). 

(2) The reverse side is seen in the rejection of the 
Jewish nation, in great measure, or indeed, if the words 
be taken literally, ‘altogether. 

Cp 13 23-30 (‘few saved? .. . Strive to enter.» + last sas 
first and first . . «last ), 186-9 (‘cut it down’), where the Jewish 
nation is intended by the fig-tree (see § 43), 416-30 (Nazareth 
synagogue).2 The rejection of Jesus in his native city means 
that he met with no recognition in his native 7am, the word 
‘native place’ (wert) being ambiguous. The mention of 
mighty works wrought in Capernaum (4 23), where, according to 
Lk., Jesus had not yet been (he reaches it for the first time in 
431), makes it evident that the narrative has purposely been 
given the earlier place by the narrator, though not in agreement 
with his sources, as a sort of programme expressive of the relation 
of Jesus to the Jews as a whole (§§ 39, 127 a, y). 


In an entire group of parables the whole point lies in 
the rejection of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles to 
salvation. 


Thus the Gentiles are indicated by the third class of those 
invited to the royal supper— thosecompelled to come in from the 
highways and hedges (1415-24 5 cp § 1124). Again, Mt,’s (25 











1 See TEMPLE. 

2 Exceptions such as 1816 199 (‘daughter’ or ‘son’ of 
Abraham), 133 (‘reign over house of Jacob for ever ?), 54(‘ holpen 
Israel his servant’), 77 (‘salvation unto his people’), 2326 
(‘glory of thy people Teeael’), 38 (‘redemption of Jerusalem’), 
which doubtless come from the author’ ssources, do not invalidate 
the above observation— allthe less because they agree with what 
has already been observed under Acts, § 4. 
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14-30) putely ethical parable of the talents receives, in Lk, 19z2 
(‘far country,’ ‘receive kingdom’), 14 (‘citizens hated him’), 27 
(‘these mine enemies,’ ‘slay them’), additions which give it a 
wholly different complexion. Here, the nobleman who goes 
into a far country and whose people, for declining his rule, are in 
the end put to death, was suggested by the well-known story of 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great (see Heron, § 8); but in the 
intended application of the parable the nobleman is Jesus him. 
self and the ‘far’ country into which he travels is the region of 
the Gentiles; cp the similar use of ‘far’ (woxpdéy) in 1573 
(:prodigal’), Acts239 (‘promise to all ... afar off} 2221 
( send thee [Paul] far hence unto Gentiles’), Eph. 213 (‘once 
were far off’), 17 (same). Even Lazarus, who ia Lk. 1629-26 
comes intoconsideration only as poor and assuffering, must, in‘the 
addition in vv, 27-31, be regarded as representing the Gentiles 
the rich man and his brethren being characterised in the word: 
‘fhey have Moses and the prophets’ as representing the Jews. 
Cp also§ 114. 

(c} Against the work-righteousness of the Mosaic law 
we have the saying about the unprofitable servant (17 
7-10), and the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican 
(189-24), with regard to which, however, there is no 
reason to doubt that it was spoken by Jesus. 

(d)In 1814 we have a specifically Pauline expression 
—the designation of the Publican as ‘justified’ (deé:- 
xatwuévos) ; another in 812 ‘lest they believe and be 
saved’ (iva ph mioredcavres gwOGow 2 cp 1Cor. Lex 
‘to save them that believe’); also 188 the claim that 
when ‘Christ should return he would be entitled’ tofind 
faith (ryv wleriv) on the earth; lastly the formula, ‘ thy 
faith has saved thee’ (# dusts gov géowxéy ae) : 730 
(woman in Simon’s house), 1719 (Samaritan leper), 848 
(woman with issue),1842 (blind beggar)! The same 
formula, however, occurs also in Mk. 534 (woman with 
issue), 1052 (Bartimzeus), Mt. 922 (woman with issue). 
It is therefore not specifically peculiar to Lk.; and 
moreover a careful survey of all the passages cited does 
not show that Lk. has appropriated any specific doctrine 
af Paul, but only that he has made his own in all their 
generality the gains of the great apostle’ s lifework—free- 
dom from the law, and the assurance that salvation is 
open to all. 

The same conclusion is reached by examination of another 
parable—whichalso certainly was spoken by Jesus—that of the 
Prodigal Son who is taken back into favour by the father with- 
out anything being said of any sacrifice on his behalf such as 
Paul would certainly have regarded as necessary. The woman 
who was a sinner (Lk. 747 jo) is saved not by reason of her faith 
alone but quite as much by reason of her love—just as Abraham 
and Rahab are in 1 Clem. Rom. 107, 121. 

Over against what has just been pointed out we must 
set those ideas which Lk. has in common with what is 
s. 2,2 usually called the Ebionitic side of 
ane ar re primitive Christianity.? (a JThe poor 
P 8 * are blessed because of their poverty, 
the rich condemned because of their riches (Lk. 6 20-25 
‘Blessed . . ., Woe unto ..,."; 1625 Af, rich man 
and Lazarus; cp Jas.19, let brother af low degree 
glory, 25 God . . . choose poor, 56 ye have killed... 
the righteous one; Clem. Hom.159 ‘possessions are 
in all cases sin; loss of them in any way is a taking 
away of sins’; réoe Ta Krhuara duapriuata’ f TovTwY 
Srws wore crépyois duapridy dorw aaipeois). (6) 
Beneficence wins salvation (Lk.11 41, give foralms.. . 
all things are clean [but see § 13042]; 635, do good and 
lend; 169, make friends by mammon; cp Ecclus. 330, 
alms an atonement; Tob.128/, 2Clem. Rom. 164, 
Clem. £4. ad Jacobum, 9; beneficence the ground of 
salvation, e¥rroila THs cwrnplas airia). (c) God is to be 
stormed by earnest importunate prayer (118, ‘ because of 
importunity’; 18z-8, judge and widow). Such thoughts, 
however, do not run through the entire texture of Lk. ; 
they are confined to definite portions, among which the 


1 Other coincidences are seen also in 108 (‘eat such things as 
are set before you’), 1146 (‘yourselves touch not the burdens’), 
20386 (‘all live unto him’), when compared with 1 Cor. 1027 
(‘whatsoever is set before you, eat’), Gal. 65 (‘each bear own 


burden’), Rom.248 (‘whether live or die, the Lord’s’). Cp 
Hawkins, 1604 , also (but with caution), Evans, $4 Paul the 
author of the Acts and of the Third Gospel, 1884. 

2 It is necessary here to give a note of warning against the 
usage of the Tiibingen school, which simply made Ebionitism 
identical with uncompromising Judaism. 
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parable of the Unjust Steward, the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Importunate Friend and the Unjust Judge, 
may be specially mentioned (§ 40, end). Indeed, the 
writer does not seem to have accepted them in their full 
extent, for by his appendix to the Rich Man and Lazarus 
(16 27-3: question of sending warning) he has given the 
parable quite another meaning (§ rog6); similarly in 
the case of the Unjust Steward by the appendix 16z0-14 
(little and much, one’s own and another’s)(§ 128 d); 
and even in the last parable mentioned above, atten- 
tion is directed from the Judge’s unrighteousness by the 
addition af 1886 (‘ faith on earth?’).1 

In Lk. great care is taken to warn readers against 
expecting the coming of the kingdom as imminent 

(219, end not immediately; x2, ‘before 
eee ge as all these things’; 24, until times of 
Gentiles fulfilled; 1720, ‘not with 
world in Lk, observation’; 19zz, ‘ parable because 
supposed kingdom immediately’). The ‘straightway’ 
(es@éws) preserved in Mt.2429 has disappeared in Lk. 
(2125) ; sa also (2123 7.) the statement in Mt. 2422 that 
the days preceding the end shall be shortened for the 
elect’s sake, and (2269)the announcement of the speedy 
(am’ &pr.) appearance of the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Mt.2664). The ideain Lk. (2124 /,) 
that the premonitory signs of the end cannot appear 
‘until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled’ rests upon 
the belief of Paul that before Christ’s parusia the gospel 
must first be preached to all nations (Rom. 11rz 25 31). 
See, more fully; § 153. 

(aNust asin Lk. Ebionitic and Pauline ideas are found 
in juxtaposition and contrast, so in Mt. are universalism 
112. Special and Jewish particularism (1524, lost 

sheep of Israel; 1928, twelve thrones ; 

tendencies 1057, not into way of Gentiles; 23, 

WL Wee ee : 

cities of Israel, as against 81: f,, from 
east and west; 2128-2216, two sons; wicked husband- 
men 5; royal marriage ; 2819, teach all nations; 2414, 
preached in whole world [olxouzévy]; 2613, wheresoever 
preached in whole world), legal conservatism? and free- 
dom from the law (517-20, not destroy but fulfil; 232 7, 
what they bid you do; 2420, pray flight not on a 
Sabbath ;—as against 532 198, divorce; 534, swear not; 
39, resist not; 916 7, new patch, new wine; 127 f, 
Sou af Man lord of Sabbath). 

(6) On further investigation, ‘it is manifest, in the case 
of two parables especially, that the rejection of the Jews 
and the call of the Gentiles to salvation was introduced 
only as an after-thought. 

Tn the case of the royal supper, those first invited, after reject- 
ing the invitation and slaying the messengers, are conquered in 
war and their city burnt (Mt. 226); but in the original form of 
the parable their place was in the king’s own city. . After the 
military expedition the preparations for the supper remain just 
as they had been (2248), ‘The others’ (of Aouroé) too in 226 
bas a strange look coming after 225(‘ they went their ways’). 
The insertion points unmistakably to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70A.D. as a punishment for the slaying of Jesus and 
is apostles, and serves to indicate the whole nation of the Jews 
as signified by those first invited. Had this been the original 
intention of the parable, it mould not he easy to understand why 
Ik. (1416-24) should have enumerated three classes of invited 
persons of whom of course only the third can signify the Gentiles. 
But conversely it would be equally incomprehensible how Mt. 
could have reduced the number of the classes to two had three 
classes been already mentioned in the original form of the 
parable as in Lk. Since there the heathen are the third class, if 
Mt. omitted that class he was obliged to transferthe explanation 
to the second class, which he could do only by inserting 








1 These remarks do not in any way contradict the fact that in 
Acts community of goods is an ideal with the author 5; for the 
idea of Community OF Goons (.%,, § 5) is indeed related to the 
Ebionitic ideas of the Third Gospel, but is not identical with 
then,. Further, it must not be forgotten that, though with Lk. 
this community was indeed an ideal for the past, it is quite 
another question how far he wished to see it realised in his own 
time. 

2 The whole journey of Jesus into foreign territory (Mk. 7 
24-31) is set aside by the statement of Mt. 15 21 4 that the Canaan- 
itish woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon to. 
meet Jesus. Far-reaching consequences follow from this; sea 
§ 135. 
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2267 The two forms of the parable are in no case 
independent of each other, for of the three excuses of the first 
invited two agree very closely in Mt. and Lk. We must there- 
fore assume that the parable in its original form—in which we 
can, without any difficulty, attribute it to Jesus—distinguished 
only two classes of invited guests, as is now done in Mt., but 
that these were intended to denote, not the Jews as a whole and 
the Gentiles as a whole, as in Mt., hut the esteemed and despised 
classes respectively, among the Jews themselves, asin Lk. Each 
of the two evangelists, therefore, has judged it necessary to bring 
some reference to the Gentile world into the words of Jesus 
which, as originally uttered, did not look beyond the Jewish 
nation, but each has carried out his object in a quite independent 
manner (§ xg, end). With regard to the parable of the 
wicked husbandmen we are expressly told in Mt. 2145, as well 
as in Mk. 1222 and Lk. 2019, that the hearers understood it as 
referring to the chief priests and Pharisees. Clearly, therefore, 
it is a later addition when Mt. (2143) tells us that the Kingdom 
of God shall he given to anation bringing forth the fruits thereof 
—that is, to the Gentiles. Moreover, had it been genuine this 
verse would have found its appropriate place before, not After, 
‘2142 (‘Did ye neverread. .. On the other hand, 
Mt. 201-16 has been left unchanged. The fact that here five 
classes of labourers in the vineyard are distinguished is enough 
to show that the reference cannot he to the Jews as a whole on 
the one side and to the Gentiles on the other. The distinction 
of two classes within the Jewish nation without any reference to 
the Gentiles, which has been shown above to have originally 
underlain the parable of the royal wedding, has heen expressly 
preserved in the parable of the Two Brothers (Mt. 21 28-32), as 
also in that of the Pharisee and the Publican in Lk. (189-14). 


(c) In two places in Mt. some critics have even de- 
tected a polemic against the apostle Paul. 

(a) In 519, Whosoever shall break . . . and teach 
« + + Shall be called the least (Paul having called himself 
in rCor.159 the least of the apostles, é\dxeoro0s Trav 
drooréduy) ; (8) in 1328 (the‘ enemy,’ éxOpds &vOpwros, 
who sows tares among the wheat). 


‘Enemy’ (¢x@pés, with or without av@pwros) is, in the Pseudo- 
‘Clementine Recognitions and Homilies, a constant designation 
for Simon Magus, by whom is meant Paul (see SIMON Macus). 
Perhaps Paul rise f in Gal. 416 (‘am I become your enemy?') 
is already alluding to the term ‘enemy’ (éy@pés) as having been 
.applied to him by his Judaistic opponents. At the same time, 
however, it must not he overlooked that the First Evangelist him- 
self does not share this view of the ‘enemy’ (éx@pds _dv@pwios) : 
according tohim (13 39)the enemy is the devil; itis only the author 
of the evangelist’s source, therefore, that can have been following 
an anti-Pauline tendency here (cp § 128¢). As for Mt. 518 7 
(‘till heaven and earth pass .. «shall be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven’) it is almost universally recognised that these 
verses interrupt the connection,’ and it therefore remains a 
psy that they were not written by the author of the gospel 

ut placed on the margin by a later hand (see § 728 e). 


(Z} As regards the remaining legal and Jewish par- 
ticularist passages in Mt. (see above, a, a), on the other 
hand, it is not probable that they were first introduced 
after those of a universalistic character. 


They are neither so few as to admit of being regarded merely 
as isolated and mutually independent interpolations, nor yet 
SO numerous as to 30 jel us ta regard them as arising from a 
systematic redaction. True, it must he canceded that 10 #4 
{not inta way of Gentiles), 24 (‘cities of Israel '), also 28 23@( . + 
Moses’ seat, all. « « yon, do), and (with special facility) 
‘neither on a Sabbath’ (uydé waBBdrw) in 2420 admit of re- 
moval without injury to the connection ;hut not 1524 (‘unto 
lost sheep’), 26 (children’s bread), or 1928 (twelve thrones). 
But precisely the ‘neither on a Sabbath’ (unbé caBBére) 
is quite certainly original if it comes from the ‘little Apoca- 
lypse, (§ x24), As for the substance, we can more easily 
refer back to Jesus those utterances in which salvation is re- 
stricted to Israel. So far as the principles of Jesus are con- 
cerned, they most assuredly contain within themselves no such 
limitation. Purity of heart, compassionateness, the childlike 
spirit, can he shown by the Gentile as by the Jew. The outlook 
of Jesus, however, seems still to have directed itself but little 
towards the Gentiles. He felt himself to be primarily a child 


1520 (‘For I say ... except your righteousness’) would 
serve as giving the grounds (ydp) for 518 # (one jot or one tittle) 
only if the Pharisees were open to the charge of denying validity 
to the minor precepts of the law. On the other hand, 5 zo 
would serve admirably as a ground for 5 17 (not to destroy but 
to fulfil) if by the word ‘fulfil’ (@rAnp&aat) Jesus wished to give 
to the law a fuller and more perfect meaning, far beyond the 
mere letter. Were 518 actually the ground (ydp) for 517, the 
meaning of ‘fulfil’ (@AynpHoat) could only be that Jesus desired 
in his actions to follow the law down to its minutest details, and 
enjoined the same in others also. But this disagrees not only 
with 520 but also with 521-48 (‘Ye have heard’); Mk, 227 f# 
(‘Sabbath for man’); 71-23(washing, corban); 10z-12 (divorce), 
etc.—in a word, contradicts the whole attitude of Jesus towards 
the Mosaic law. 
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of his own people, and even as regards these the task he had in 
band was a gigantic one. Mt. 1524 (lost sheep) 26 (children’s 
bread) as his first word to the Canaanitish woman (not as 
his last) is by no means incredible. He may very well have 
actually bidden his disciples restrict their preaching to the Jews 
(10 5£: 23) on account of the nearness of the end of the world. 
Mt. 1928 (twelve thrones) also is perhaps only a somewhat modi- 
fied form of one of his own utterances, even if assuredly it was 
not spoken by way of answer to so mercenary a question as that 
of 1927 (‘what shall we have?’). In the mouth of Jesus perhaps 
the most difficultsaying to understand will be the expression of 
friendliness to the Pharisees in Mt. 2323@ (Moses’ seat), to 
which the words of 1612 (‘beware of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees’), 234 (heavy burdens), 1129 4 (‘my yoke is easy’) 
are so directly contrary. 

See, however, in general, § r29e. At all events it 
is necessary to assume that the last redactor (who was 
friendly to the Gentiles) —in other words, the canonical 
Mt. —dealt much more gently with his particularistic 
source than Lk. did with his. 

(e)In spite of the ‘straightway’ (es@éws} of 2429 Mt. 
is not altogether exempt from the tendency we have 
already seen in Lk. to postpone the date of the parusia ; 
cp 24.48 (my lord tarrieth), 255 (the bridegroom tarries), 
2519 (after a long time). 

Of the three Synoptics Mk. is characterised ‘least by 
definite tendencies. The traces of Paulinism which some 
critics have found in Mk. are of the 


gg, ppecial slightest. For example, 115 (‘time is 
eaeere es fulfilled’ . . . ‘believe in gospel’: Gal. 


44, ‘fulness of time’; 326, ‘sons through 
faith ’), 9396 {1 Cor.123), 1044 (1 Cor. 919) are remini- 
scences of Paul; but they are not Pauline ideas. The 
mission to the Gentiles findsits place in 1310 (‘gospel. . « 
unto all nations’), 149 (‘ wheresoever the gospel’); cp 
also ‘all the nations’ (wéee rots @@vect) in 1117 (house 
of prayer for all the nations), unless indeed this be 
merely a filling out of the citation from the LXX. Some 
aversion to Jewish particularism may be seen in the 
toning down’of the answer of Jesus to the woman of 
Canaan (727, ‘children first’ inserted) as compared 
with the form in Mt.1526. Mk. also, like the others, 
seeks to postpone the date of the parusia. Instead of 
the ‘straightway’ (ev@éws) of Mt. (2429) he has (1324) 
‘in those days,’ and in 9 Lhe does not, like Mt. (1628), 
say there be some standing here that shall ‘see the Son 
of Man coming in his Kingdom,’ but only that they shall 
* see the Kingdom of God come with power.‘ 

On the whole, then, it would seem that such tendencies 

as have been spoken of manifest themselves only in a 
Pry few parts of the three gospels. A 
ir. Con- : : be i a 

lusion as to special warning must be given agains 

¢ seeking to find too confidently any 

tendency. such tendencies in the way in which the 

original apostles arementionedwhetheras implying praise 
or blame. 

It would be in accordance with the general character of Lk. 
if some aversion to the original apostles were held to underlie 
the censure of James and John for their proposal to call down 
fire from heaven upon the inhospitable Samaritan village (Lk. 
9547); and it would he in accordance with the opposite char- 
acter of Mt. if it made no mention of the hardness of heart with 
which the original apostles are charged in Mk. 652 8177 But 
Mt. is precisely the one gospel which chronicles Peter’s faint- 
heartedness on the water, and Mt. as well as Mk. has the speech 
in which Jesus addresses him as ‘Satan’ (Mt. 14 28-31 1622 7 
Mk. 832). On the other side, it is precisely in Lk. (22 32) that 
we find the passage which, along with Mt. 16187, could be in- 
scribed in golden letters on the Church of St. Peter in Rome. 

In another matter (should we be inclined to see here 
any ‘ tendency’ at all)— theenhancement of the miracles 
of Jesus in number and character—all the evangelists 
have a share (§ 137). Thus, most of the tendencies 
we have discussed are followed, not in the interest of a 
party, but in that of the church which was ever more and 
more approximating catholicism in character. But, 
further, the tendencies affect only a limited portion of the 
gospel material, and by far the larger part of this material 
does not admit of explanation by their means. In the 
sections referred to there are but two instances in which 
it has been claimed by the present writer that ideas have 
been clothed in narrative dress —those of Peter’s draught 
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of fishes and of the tares among the wheat; the other 
places in which this can be alleged are but few (§ 142, 
and CLEOPAS), and even in these cases the symbolical 
meaning borne by the narrative arises almost always 
from an originally figurative manner of speaking being 
mistakenlynnderstood as literal expression of a fact, not 
from deliberate and conscious invention for purposes of 
edification. 


II, ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE SYNOPTICAL PROBLEM 
BY LITERARY CRITICISM. 


In considering the attempts to solve the Synoptical 
problem by literary criticism we begin most conveniently 
with what, in appearance at least, is the 


115. Oral simplest hypothesis : that of a primitive 
hypothesis gospel handed down solely by oral tradi- 


tion. By continual narrating of the gospel 
history, it is held, there came at last to be formed a 
fixed type of narrative, in Aramaic. Upon this each 
evangelist drew directly without any acquaintance with 
the written work of any other. 

(a@)This hypothesis is an asylum iguorantia. It spares 
the critic all necessity for an answer to the question 
wherefore it was that one evangelist wrote in this manner 
and another in that— although the question presses for, 
and very often admits, a solution. If the Synoptical 
oral narrative was really so firmly fixed as to secure 
verbatim repetition of entire verses in three authors 
writing independently of one another, then the varia- 
tions between the three become all the more mysterious, 
or else all the more manifestly due to tendency. Think 
only of the variations in the Lord‘s Prayer, in the words 
of institution of the Eucharist, in the accounts of the 
resurrection Of Jesus. The coincidence appears, how- 
ever, not only in the discourses of Jesus, where it would, 
comparatively speaking, be intelligible, but also in narra- 
tive, in quite indifferent turns of expression in which the 
same writers often also diverge very widely. 


.The doubly augmented form of the verb (dmrexareordy) in 
Mt. 12 13:2 Mk. 85=Lk. 610 cannot indeed be adduced as an 
example, for the double augment is met with also not only in 
Mk. $ 25 (arexarégry) but often elsewhere outside the NT in the 
case of this verb (Winer(8), § 12, 7). But compare, for example, 
how Mt. 2722, in the hearing before Pilate, and Lk. 239 (who 
here has no parallel), in the hearing before Herod, uses the 
middle aorist— met with in Mk. 1461 in the hearing before the 
Synedrium hut very rarely elsewhere in the NT — ‘he answered 
nothing’ (ob8év dtexpivaro), though immediately afterwards 
(Mt. 27 14) we have the passive [ot] darexpi@n), MK. also in the 
arallel passage (155) having this form 5 or the ‘Lord, Lord’ 
FeSpue xvpce) in the vocative of Lk. 646, retained from Mt. 721 
(or his source), though in Lk,’s modified form of the sentence 
‘why call ye me’ (ré 5€ we kaAetre) only the accusative(«vprov) 
would be appropriate. In one pair of parallels(Mt. 2661 = Mk. 
1458) the words of Jesus are reported as being to the effectthat 
lie would build the (new) temple ‘in the course of three days 
(ba Tprdy Huepoy); in another (Mt. 27 4o=Mk. 15 29) ‘inthree 
days’ (év rpeoty jyudpats or tproiy yedpats). Mk. 1rs (cleans- 
ing the temple) coincides in the first half word for word with 
Lk 1945, in the second, almost word for word with Mt. 2112, 
Further examples are given abundantly in Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptice, 42-52(’99), or Wilke, Der Urevangelist, 483-505 (38). 
How far this agreement goes, in the discourses of Jesns, can be 
observed, for example, in Mt.89 4=Lk. 884; Mt. 624=Lk. 
1613; Mt.7357=Lk.641 4 119; Mt.820=Lk.958; Mt.937= 
Lk. 1025 Mt.11 4-6 =Lk.72afj Mt. 11 21-23¢ 25 7 = Lk. 1013- 
war fl; Mt.12414=Lk. 1131.4 31 or, for instances of coinci- 
dence between all three evangelists Mt. 2367a=Mk, 12394 39 = 
Lk. 11 43 2046; Mt. 2419 = Mk. 1817 = Lk. 2123; Mt. 2434/75 
Mk. 13 304=Lk,2132/ Between ME. and Mk. this close 
agreement is met with elsewhere mainly in the OT quotations 
(eg., Mt.158 7% 4—=Mk, 76/4 10, Mt.194-6=Mk, 106-9) and in 
the narrative of the Passion (¢.g., Mt. 2624 30 32= Mk. 1421 26 28); 
of agreement between Mk. and Lk. Mk. 124 4=Lk.434,4 may 
he taken as examples. Instances of deliberate divergence in the 
midst of the closest verbal agreement can he pointed to in Lk. 
ll2o (cast out devils) as against Mt. 1228, or in Lk. 1113 (to 
give good gifts) as against Mt. 711 (§120c). The artificiality 
and improbabilitywhich are seen to be necessarily inherent in 
the hynothesis under discussion as soon as one tries to apply it 
in detail, come very clearly to light in Arthur Wright's Te 
Composition of the Four Gospels (go), A Synopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek ('96), The Gospel according to St. Luke (1900). 
Veit, the most recent German advocate of the hypothesis (Die 











1 Consult further, Wernle, Die Synoptische Frage, 81 ('99). 
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Synoptischen Parallelen, ’91) has even found himself driven to 
the assumption that Jesus communicated his teaching to his 
disciples catechetically, in the form of continually repeated 
questionand answer, as was the custom with the Rahhis. 

(2) To many this hypothesis commends itself as an 
asylum orthodoxie@, It dispenses with the necessity of 
assuming that original documents from which our 
gospels had been drawn— writings of eye-witnesses— 
have perished; also with the necessity of supposing 
that evangelists had deliberately —in other words, with 
tendency — altered the written text of their predecessors 
that lay before them. But such advantages are only 


apparent, not real; the variations are present, and 
they do not admit of explanation as due to mere 
accident. 


(c) Nevertheless, inadequate though the unaided 
hypothesis be aS a complete explanation of the pheno- 
mena displayed by our present gospels— and of course 
we have been here dealing with it in its purity and as 
unassisted by any other assumption— it is at the same 
time equally certain that it contains an essential element 
of truth. Unquestionably the formation of a gospel 
narrative was oral in its beginning. The opposite 
theory that a creative writer freely composed the entire 
material without any previous oral currency (Rruuo 
Bauer, Volkmar) may be regarded as no longer in the 
field. But, further, the propagation of the gospel 
story by oral tradition continued to be carried on for 
a considerable time even after the first written docu- 
ments had taken shape, and thus was capable of 
exerting an influence even upon gospels of a com- 
paratively late date (8 r1gé, end). 

The next hypothesis to rely upon very simple means 
is that the evangelist who wrote second in order made 

x use of the work of the first, and the 

116. Borrowing third used the work of one or both of 

hypothesis. his predecessors. To grasp this hypo- 

thesis in its purity we must put aside all idea of any 

other written sources than the canonical, and must 

keep out of account as far as possible the idea of any 
oral sources. + 

Of the six imaginable orders, two—viz., Lk., Mt., Mk., and 
Lk., Mk., Mt.—have long been abandoned. A third—Mt., 
Lk,, Mk.2~-may also he regarded as no longer in the field. It 
relied specially on the observation that Mk. often makes use of 
two expressions for the same thing, for which in the parallel 
passages only one is found in Mt. and the other in Lk. But 
this phenomenon admits equally well of another possible ex- 

lanation—that the diffuseness observable in Mk. ($ 4) gave 

t. and I,k. opportunity for condensation,s (Cp Hawkins, 
110-113, also too-r05; Wernle, 23 151-154; Woods in Stud, 
Bibl. at Eccles. 266 f.). 

Three orders still continue to be seriously argued 
for: Mt. Mk. Lk.; Mk. Mt. Lk.; Mk. Lk. Mt. In 
spite of the fact that every assertion, no matter how 
evident, aS to the priority of one evangelist and the 
posteriority of another in any given passage will be 
found to have been turned the other way round by 
quite a number of scholars of repute,* we nevertheless 
hope to gain a large measure Of assent for the following 
propositions :— 





1 At the same time, even when these are assumed as sub- 
sidiary to the hypothesis, the remarks we have to make will 
still apply of course at all points where borrowing as between 
the three evangelists comes into the question. 

2 The hypothesis of Griesbach,—also called the combination- 
hypothesis, hut not happily, for evidently Mk. or Lk., if either 
had been the third to write, could also have combined the data 
snpplied by his two predecessors. 

In the passage most frequently cited (Mk. 132) it was even 
necessary, after ‘at even,’ to add, ‘ when the sun did set,’ for 
according to Mk. it was the Sabbath day and before sunset it 
would have been unlawful to bring any sick. Yet Lk. (440) 
could omit the first of the two clauses without loss, and Mt. 
(816), as with him the events did not occur on the Sabbath, 
could drop the second. 

4 Probably the most conspicuous example in point here is 
‘the carpenter’ (6 rék7wv) of Mk. 63 as against ‘ the carpenter’s 
sou’ (6 rod tékrovos vids) of Mt. 1355, or ‘son of Joseph’ (vids 
"Iwoyp) of Lk. 422." On the one side it is held that Mt. and 
Lk. are here secondary, because they shrink from calling Jesus 
an artizan jon the other, the secondary place is given to Mk. 
because he shrinks from calling Jesus the son of Joseph. 
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(a) A very strong argument for the priority of Mk. 
is the fact that, with the exception of some thirty 
verses, his entire material reappears both in Mt. and in 
Lk., or at least in one or other of them, and that too— 
what is even more important — inboth, or at least in one, 
in the same order aSin Mk. The absence of the thirty 
verses admits of a satisfactory explanation (§ 118, n.), 
whilst on the other hand the absence from Mk. of so 
much matter contained in Mt. and Lk. would be un- 
accountable. For details aS to this, and especially also 
for the explanation of the marked divergencies in the 
order of Mt. 8-12, we refer the reader to Woods, 63-78 
and Wernle, 127-130. 

For oneexample, see § 128 g:—Mt. 1334 7 (speaking 
in parables) comes before Mt. 13 44-52 (treasure, pearls, 
etc.) instead of after it. 

To Mk. 645-8 26 there is no parallel in Lk. In § 15 above 
this section of. Mk. is derived from a separate tradition ‘ whicd 
he did not wish to include in his gospel.’ Reasons for the omis- 
sion in Lk. are in fact conceivable ; for example, the discussion 
of the ceremonial law in 7 1-23 (washing, corhan, etc.), it may 
have been thought, had little interest for Gentile Christian 
readers, or in the narrative of the Canaaiiitish woman Jesus 
may have seemed too Jewish ; in other sections the omission 
is less easily explained. Others have accordingly conjectured 
that in the copy of Mk. which lay before Lk., 645-826 were 
accidentally wanting. This suggestion cannot be set aside by 
showing that in Lk. 1138 (Jesus not first washed) 121 (beware of 
leaven) we have echoes of Mk. 72 (disciples’ unwashed hands) 
815 (beware of leaven) for Lk. may have derived these from 
other sources. The mbst important point is that at Lk, 913 
(Whom do the multitude: say that Iam?), where after omission 
of Mk. 645-826, Lk. again begins to follow Mk., he gives an 
introduction which embodies distinct reminiscences of the 
beginning of the portion omitted, 645-47 (praying alone, etc, = 
kat, avT6v, Mporevxouevoy, KaTa wdvas). If, therefore, the section 
of Mk. was wanting in Lk.’s copy, that copy must at least have 
contained Mk,’s three first verses or the single words just cited 
must at least have been still legiblk in it. Through the immediate 
sequence of Peter’s confession (Mk. 827-30= Lk. 9 18-21) on the 
feeding of the five thousand (Mk. 6 31-44= Lk. 9 10:17) it has 
also come ahout that Lk. transfers the scene of the confession 
to the locality of the feeding, that is, to Bethsaida (so accord- 
ing to 1.k, 910 5somewhat otherwise, Mk. 645), instead of placing 
it at Czsarea Philippi (Mk. 827 5 cp § 135). 

() Mt. is secondary to Mk. 

In Mt. 145 Herod wishes to put the Baptist to death, and is 
restrained only by fear of the people, m Mk. 619, on the 
contrary, it is Herodias who wishes the death of John, whilst 
Herod hears him gladly. With this it agrees that in Mk. 6 26 
Herod is sorry because he is bound by his oath to order the 
execution. But the same sorrow is ascribed to him also in 
Mt. 149. In Mk. 629 the Baptist is buried by his disciples; 
in Mk .630the disciples of Jesus return from their missionary 
journey and report the miracles they have wrought. The 
connection of the two verses is quite casual the account of the 
Baptist’s end being episodical. But in’Mt. 1412 it is the 
disciples of John who not only bury their master but also bring 
their report to Jesus—the report, namely, of this burial. The 
report by the disciples of Jesus of their own return would, in 
fact, come in too late here, as they were sent out as early as 
105 and their presence with Jesus again has been already 
presupposed in 121 ;hut in 1412 Mt. would not have had the 
least occasion to mention a report by the disciples of John to 
Jesus had it not been that the report of Jesus’ own disciples 
had been mentioned in Mk. 630. In Mk. 1017 the 
answer of Jesus to thequestion, ‘Good Master, what shall I do 
that I may inherit eternal life?’ is ‘Why callest thou me good? 
None is good, save God only.’ In Mt. 1916 the question 
runs : ‘Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life?’ and the first part of the answer correspqnds =‘ Why 
askest thou me concerning that which ,is good? Very in- 
appropriate, then, is the second part : One (masc.) there is 
who is the good (6 d&ya@ds).” Had not Mt. here had before him 
such a text as that of Mk. and Lk. he would certainly, following 
his own line of thought, have proceeded ‘one (neut.) is the 
qood (73 dyaSdy), all the more because the immediate con- 
tinuation also (wz. 17-19), the exhortation to keep the command- 
ments, would have suited so admirably. The question of 
Mt. 193 contains the words ‘for every cause’ (xara tagay 
aizéay) merely because Mt. wishes to introduce ‘fornication’ 
(ropveta) as an exception (u.9). But in this form the question 
would have had no ‘temptation’ in it, for an authority so 
great as Rabbi Schammai had already laid down restrictions on 
the freedom of divorce. On the ‘were amazed’ (é&ieravro) 
of Mt. 1223 as coming from the ‘is beside himself’ (e&éa7) of 
Mk. 321 see § 8, middle, and Acrs,§17 i On the first journey 
of Jesus’into foreign parts, see §412a,n.3 cp further § 137 a, 
§ 14024, and § r45e4; also Wernle, 130-178. 











(c) Lk.'s secondary character in relation to Mk. is 
shown with extraordinary frequency, especially in the 
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stylistic changes he makes while retaining individual 
words. Let a single example suffice. 

According to Mk. 419 ‘the lusts of other things’ enter into 
the man and choke the word of God. This ‘entering in’ 
(siomopevduevat) does not suit the figure for the explanation of 
which it is used—the figure, namely, of thorns choking the 

ood seed. Lk. (814) accordingly avoids the expression 
‘entering in,’ yet does not fail to bring in the word (‘going’ 
mopeuduevot), using it now, however, of men who in their walk 
(RV ‘as they go on their way.) are choked by cares and 
riches and lusts as if by thorns. ~ The participle had in fact laid 
such hold on his memory as he read his model, that it came at 
once to his pen though in a new connection. Many other 
examples will be found in Wernle, 3-40 5 Krenkel, Josephus u, 
Lucas, 35-49 (94). . One can also make use of the collections 
in Hawkins, 53-61, though he himself prefers to infer from 
them ‘oral. transmission.“ But in order to furnish also from 
LK. an instance of a materially important and clearly intended, 
if not quite deliberate, distortion of an expression in his source 
into a very different meaning, as has already been done in the 
case of Mt. (1916 /- 1223 5 see above, b), and will be done in 
that of Mk. (8 28/7, see below, a’, we point to his procedure 
with the word ‘Galilee’ (Lk. 246 ‘when he was yet in Galilee ’ 
as compared with Mk. 167 ‘goeth before you into Galilee’; 
Mt. 287 5 see § 9, beginning). 

(d)While the preceding paragraphs seem to speak 
for the order Mk. Mt. Lk. (orMk. Lk. Mt.) we must 
nevertheless go on also to say that Mk. is secondary to 
Mt. On Mk. Tora (children first), 1824 (‘in those 
days after that tribulation’), 91 (some not taste of 
death), see above, § 113. 

In the parable of the wicked husbandmen Mk. mentions, on 
each occasion, only one messenger as having been sent, hut 
finally, 12 5,in a quite unnecessary and even disturbing manner 
says that there were yet many others (in agreement with 
Mt. 21 35). Mt. says (12 32) that blasphemy against the 
son of man shall be forgiven, and only that against the Holy 
Spirit shall not be forgiven, and, immediately before (w. 31), 
that every sin and blasphemy shall he forgiven to men, hut the 
blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. In place of 
these two sentences Mk. has only one (328) ; all their sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and their blasphemies ; 
only not those against the Holy Spirit. Thus he has retained 
the word ‘Son of Man,’ but made it plural and thereby set 
aside the sense which seemed offensive from the point of view 
of a worshipper of Jesus, viz., that blasphemy against Jesus 
can be forgiven,l Cp, further, the examples in § 119. 

Tf what has just been advanced is correct, it shows 
that the borrowing-hypothesis, unless with the assistance 
of other assumptions, is unworkable, if only for the 





1 The attempt has often been made to invert the relationship 
of the two passages and make out that Mt. 1231 is taken from 
Mk. 328, and that Mt. 1232 says the same thing and comes 
from Lk.12z0, or rather from Lk.’s source. It is argued 
that the Aramaic expression ‘Son of Man’ meaning any 
man whatever, as in Ps. 85, is rendered with justice ad 
sensume in Mk. by the plural, but in Lk.’s source was 
erroneously applied to Jesus. But since ‘Son of Man’ 
is the only, or almost the only, Aramaic expression for the 
idea ‘man,’ it is impossible that the first writers of Greek in 
primitive Christendom should not have had occasion, a thousand 
times over, to render it by ‘man‘ (év@pwmos), All the more 
inconceivable is it that precisely here they should have under- 
stood Jesus alone to be meant by it, if such an interpretation 
had not been absolutely certain. In their worship of Jesus it 
must have appeared to them in itself the greatest possible 
blasphemy to say that blasphemy against Jesus could he 
forgiven (§ 131). It is precisely Mk. who has allowed himself 
to he influenced by this consideration. He alone it is, further, 
who in 330 adds the remark that the reason why Jesus spoke of 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit was because they had spoken 
of himself as possessed by an unclean spirit (322). But the 
accusation in 322 is not, as Mk. makes it appear, a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, hut rather a blasphemy against the 
person of Jesus. Thus the saying to the effect that one 
blasphemy can be forgiven, another not, does not at all fit 
the context in the form it receives in Mk., and 330 is only an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of Mk. to justify his addition. 
Mk. in so doing presupposes that Jesus had identified himself 
with the Holy Spirit. But the opposite view, that of Mt. and 
Lk., that he distinguished between himself and the Holy Spirit 
can have come only from Jesus himself. Moreover, it is to he 
observed that in Lk. this .saying of Jesus stands in quite a 
different place (1210) from that of the accusation (1115, by 
Beelzebub, etc.), which according to Mk. (322-30) and Mt. 
(12 24-32) furnished the occasion for it. Now, precisely here 
(11 183-2023} Lk. is drawing from the same source as Mt. 
(1227 f 30). In that common source, therefore, the two por- 
tions referred to were not yet in connection with each others 
for in that case Lk. would certainly not have separated them 
here. Wecan attach all the less importance to their connection 
in Mk. if even their connection in Mt., though so much more 
suitable, is not original. 
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reason that it is compelled in one and the same breath 
to say contrary things as to the relative priority of Mt. 
and Mk. Nevertheless it is impossible to doubt that 
the evangelists did borrow from one another ; the only 
question is whether here it is only our present gospels, 
.or not also other written sources, that have been made 
use of. For this reason we have hitherto refrained 
from expressing ourselves to the effect that Mt. (or Lk.) 
was dependent on Mk. (or vice versa), contenting 
ourselves with saying that the one was secondary to the 
other ; we are thus led to consideration of the hypothesis 
of a written source or sources. 

(e) Before passing from the borrowing-hypothesis, 
however, it will be well to illustrate by a definite 
example the various linguistic changes to which refer- 
ence has been made in the preceding paragraphs (ato 
d). We select for this purpose the parable of the 
Sower and the interpretation it receives. The circum- 
stantiality and diffuseness of Mk. appear in 41 (the 
thrice repeated ‘ sea’ [@¢Aagvoa], and the pleonasm ‘ by 
the sea, on the land’), in 42 (‘he taught them ,. « 
and said unto them in his teaching’),45f. (the repeated 
‘and’ [xat]—four times— and ‘because it had not ’— 
twice), 47 (‘and it yielded no fruit’), 418 (‘others are 
they that are sown among thorns; these are they that 
a oy; an infelicitous manner of expression is in ¥, 1g 
‘these are they where.’ It is Lk. who has done most to 
smooth Mk. and turn it into idiomatic Greek. 

For Mk.’s paratactic sentences Lk. substitutes participial 
constructions (Lk. 86-8= Mk, 46-8) or a gen. abs. (Lk. 84= Mk, 
41); also he substitutes better Greek words (Lk. 88 e@yaé@jv, 
éxatovramAagtoya instead of Mk. 48 Kadjy, ey éxardy ; Le 812 
StdBodog for caravas of Mk. 415; Lk.813@ Séxovrae for Aap- 
Bévovow of Mk. 416 5Lk. 8136 abiorayras for cxavdadiovrar of 
MK. 417; Lk. 814 od redeopopodery for dkapros yiverat of Mk, 
419; Lk. 815 kapdia kad} Kar dey} is additional), In Lk. 8 14 
he drops the Hebraism [cares] ‘ of the world’ (rod aiévos) 5 he 
uses prepositional phrases in Lk.84 ‘of every city’ (ot Kata 
moh) and ‘by a parable’ (6a mapafodAjs), and in Lk. 813 
inserts the relative clause ‘which, when they have heard’ 
(ot d7ay ...) immediately after the antecedent ‘Those upon 
the rock’ (ot 6& éwt ryv mézpayv) instead of at the end of its 
sentenceas in Mk. 4 16, Lk,’s dependence upon Mk. is shown 
by the ‘good ground’ (kaAy y4} of Lk. 815=Mk, 420 notwith- 
standing the substitution of a different adjective (éya64) in Lk. 
88=Mk. 48 (xaAy), similarlybyhis‘ into’ (eis)= Mk. 47 (418 ‘on 
to,‘ éé), and his ‘are choked "(cugmvéyovrat) in Lk.814=Mk, 
4rg ‘choke’ (cuvrviyoucw) in spite of the ‘amid' (év pow) for 
Mk.’s ‘into’ (eis) and substitution of a different verb for ‘choke’ 
Gréxvgay for Mk,'s ovvérvéav) in Lk. 87=Mk. 47, Inv. 126 
Lk. reverts to the construction of Mk. (4154) which -he had 
avoided in rea (=Mk. 415@). He is not felicitous in his sub- 
stitution of ‘rock’ (86) for stony ground’ (Mk. 45), foron the 
hare rock nothing can growat all. 


Mt. (131-23) also smooths and Greecizes. 

Mt. (v.2) omits the second ‘sea’ (@déAacca) of Mk.41 andin 
lace of the third adopts a turn of expression with ‘beach’ 
tiytadés). In v6 he makes use of the gen. abs., in v. 2x 
substitutes other connectives (8é for xaé and for fra). The 
Hebraistic ‘make fruit’ (capwév rovety} cp Gen. 121) he alters to 
‘give fruit’ (xapmov d:Sdvar), At the same time Mt. 1323 shows 
his dependence on Mk. by retaining ‘make’ (wovetv) alongside 
of ‘produce fruit’, (caprogopety) and in 1822 (just as Lk. 
814) two of Mk.s turns of expression (eis of Mk. 47 and 
oug.mviyey as in Mk, 4719) orinw, 26 the sing. ‘ crowd’ (6xAos, 
cp Mk. 41), although immediately before he has used his favourite 
form ‘crowds’ (6xA0). That Jesus was sitting Mt. has already 
presupposed (a. at and he has therefore to repeat the expres- 
sion inz, 2 from Mk. 4x after Jesus has entered the boat. In 
v. rg Mt. has an infelicitous alteration to the effect that by the 
first sowing are intended those who do not understand the word, 
whereas we should think rather of those who easily allow them- 
selves to be again robbed of it. 

Though, from what has been said, Mk. appears to 
have lain before both Mt. and Lk. it is not possible 
to assign to him the priority at all points. 

Mk.,’s ‘ hearken’ before ‘behold’ in 43 is superfluous and 
disturbing; in 45 Mk. (and with him Mt.135) introduces an 
amplification of the description which has the effect of prepar- 
ing for the explanation of the parable ; it is absent in Lk. (86). 
The OT expression “birds of the heaven’ which all three 
evangelists give in the parable of the mustard seed (Mk. 4 32 
Mt. 1332 Lk. 13rg) has in the present case been preserved only 
by Lk. (85) as also the ‘make fruit’ (wocety kaprév) of 88. 

(7) On the relation of dependence as between Mt. 
and Lk. see § 127. If the contention at the close of 
§ 120 is correct, the borrowing-hypothesis when taken 
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without regard to the limitations demanded by Simons 
(§ 1276) leads to insuperable contradictions here also as 
in the question of the interdependence of Mk. and Mt. 
The hypothesis — especially associated with the name 
of Eichhorn (from 1794)—of one Aramaic gospel, in 
117, The which ce as far back as 1778 con- 
original jecturally recognised the Gospel of the 
¢ Hebrews,’ is in many points open to the 
written — Flap ia a Gees Pies _ 4 err 
Gospel. same ob ections as that of an oral original, 
only with the difference that it explains the 
agreements in our gospels better, their divergences in 
the same proportion worse. Even the fnrther assump- 
tion of various translations into Greek with addition of 
new material at each translation is far from supplying 
the needed explanation of the divergences, for it is not 
by any means the literary form alone that differs; the 
matter also, even the representation of the same matter, 
varies widely. The same thing has to be said of the 
hypothesis recently put forth anew by Resch (Die Logia 
Jesu, ’98), who has even sought to restore to their 
presumed original Hebrew (not Aramaic) form the 
sayings of Jesus, along with a great number of narra- 
tives, including a history of the passion, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension of Jesus (thus even going beyond 
B. Weiss, see § 126¢, end), and moreover maintains that 
this original gospel was already known to Paul. The 
hypothesis of an original written gospel contains a 
kernel of truth, only in so far as it is certainly undeni- 
able that some one writer must have gone before the 
others in committing to writing the gospel tradition. 
But the fact of his having been first did not by any 
means necessarily secure for him exclusive, or even 
preponderating, influence over those who came after 
im; his production may have been promptly followed 
by equally important writings from other pens. 
A special form of the hypothesis of an original written gospel 
is that set forth above in §§ 3-14, according to which the 
Triple Tradition was written in very curt and often ambiguous 
‘orm, somewhat after the manner of a discussion on the Mishna 


or of a modern telegram, and was variously expanded and 
supplemented by the several evangelists. 





The agreement of Mt. and Lk. against Mk., if the two 
former were not acquainted with each other, leads to 
= the hypothesis that each of them had 
118. Qyisinal before him a Mk. in one and the same 
form though different from that which 
we NOw possess; this was used both by Mt. and Lk. 
whilst the canonical Mk. diverges from it. The superior 
age of the form of Mk. postulated by this hypothesis 
would gain in probability if the canonical Mk. were found 
to be secondary to Mt. and Lk. (see §§ 116d, e, TIQ; 
for the other view see § 3, and, with reference to it, 
what is said in § 126a). Hawkins (Hor, Syn. App. B) 
reckons some 240 instances of agreement of Mt. and 
Lk. against Mk. Each individual case may be unim- 
portant and might in other circumstances admit of the 
explanation that Lk: of his own proper motion chose 
the same alteration of the canonical text of Mk. as Mt. 
ad; but their large number forbids such an explanation 
here. 
AS for the extent of the original Mk. now conjectured, 
the difficulty with which the hypothesis can be made to 
work is increased if with Beyschlag we suppose it to 
ave been nearly equal to the canonical Mk.; in 
particular, it then becomes difficult to understand why 
a new book differing so little from the old should have 
been produced at all. If, again, the original book is 
held (so Holtzmann) to have been longer than the 
canonical Mk. it becomes possible to assign to it a con- 
siderable number of paragraphs (now preserved to us 
only in Mt. and Lk.) not so easily explained as derived 
from Mt.’s and Lk,’s other sources (§ 122). If finally 
we think of the original Mk. (so Weizsacker) as 
shorter, then the additions of canonical Mk. that 
can be pointed’ to are merely the verses (some thirty 
or SO) peculiar to him, together with such individual 
expressions aS have no parallels either in Mt. or in Lk. 
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"Whese individual expressions are partly for the sake of 
more graphic description (17 bowing down, Kowas ; 143 
‘she brake the cruse’; see also lat 23f, 1023f. 
1543; andthe like), partly they give greater precision by 
giving names (214 317 1046 1521 40 161) or numbers 
(513 637 145; cp on the whole of this head Hawkins, 
93-103; Wernle, 45-47, 2157). They do not give 
one the impression, however, of being interpolations 
of later date than the rest of the work, and they can 
more easily be supposed to have been dropped by the 
writers who came after Mk. as hardly interesting enough 
(Wernle, 23f., 157 /-} or fitted to cause offence (so for 
example 64320 f—that Jesus had no honour among 
his own kin and in his own house, and that they even 
said, ‘He is beside himself,’ see § 131). The entire 
verses, Or narratives, on the other hand, which are 
peculiar to Mk. are much too inconsiderable to make 
it likely that a new book should have been judged 
necessary for their incorporation; here too their 
omission by Mt. and Lk. admits of some explanation— 
or it is possible to find traces of them in Mt. and Lk! 

If the original Mk. is conceived of as having been 
materially shorter than the canonical Mk., the point 
at which this comes into consideration is when the 
origin of the latter rather than when that of Mt. 
and Lk. is being discussed, for we have no means 
of determining with precision the extent of the sup- 
posed original Mk. Particularly unpromising of any 
useful result must be any attempt (such as_ that 
made, for example, by Scholten) to construct an ori- 
ginal Mk. that shall be devoid of miracle. If 
Jesus did anything that seemed to men wonderful it 
would naturally be reported as in the fullest sense 
miraculous on the very day on which it occurred. In 
Acts 207-12 the eye-witness — thathe was an eye-witness 
is not doubted— relates that Eutychus was taken up 
dead, though he also knows and tells us that Paul had 
said the young man’s life was still in him. 

If Lk. was acquainted with Mt., or Mt. with Lk., 
the need for postulating an original Mk. which has 


119, Secondary been spoken of in the preceding 


section seems to disappear ; and in 

aracter, point of fact Holtzmann when he ac- 
Slated nek. cepted Lk.'s acquaintance with Mt. 
(Jahréb. PT ,\78553f.; Theol. Lt.-Zg.,'78553) seemed 
for atime to abandon the hypothesis of an original Mk. 
(2) The hypothesis nevertheless continues to be re- 
commended by anumber of secondary traits in canonical 
Mk. which do not indeed, like those mentioned in 
§ 116d, prove dependence of Mk. on Mt. or on Lk. 
but still render it inconceivable that the canonical Mk. 
could have been the work which served Mt. or Lk. as 
asource. Of course there come into consideration here 
those places also in which Mt. and Lk. show no agree- 
ment against Mk. 
To this category belong such additions as ‘made with hands 
(xetpomotnros) and ‘ made without hands’ (éxecporotyros) (Mk. 
1458 {| Mt. 2661; not in Lk.), as also the sense-disturbing 
parenthesis (Mk. 9 r2 | Mt. 17zr 5not in Lk.), ‘And how is it 
written... set at nought?’ (kat mis yéypamtat » » » é£ou- 
Gevw67}), the remark, based on Roman Law MK 1012 after v. rz 
=Mt. 199; Lk. omit), that the woman also can put away her 
husband, and (12 {| Mt. 33 Lk. 34) the quotation from Malachi 
wrongly attributed to Isaiah. Conversely in 1462 the ‘hence- 
forth’ (&’ dp7), which Mt. (2664) has, is omitted. / 272 
(children first); 9 1 (some Sanding by); 1324 (in those days 
after that tribulation, see ) 113) have’ been recast; and in 
1462 Tani’ Cyd eiut) is an elucidation of the obscure ‘thou 
sayest’ (od elwas} of Mt. 2664. In 421 the sayings about 
the lamp and about the hidden thing which must he brought 
to light are, by the introduction of ‘in order that’ (éve), 
adapted to the object for which they are here intended,— 
namely, to say that if one happens to have found out the 








1 Mk. 426-29 (stages of growth) finds its parallel in Mt. 
13 24-30 (tares) (see 5 128 ¢), Mk. 731-37 (deaf and dumb), in 
Mt. 1529-3r (multitudes diseased), Mk. 1024 (answereth again 
and saith . . . how hard), in Mt. 1924 (and again I say . . , 
easier for camel), the ‘were amazed’ (é&teravro) of Mt. 1223 
arises from the “is beside himself’ (égéarm) of Mk. 821 (see 5 8 
middle, and Acts, § 172), the touching of the eyes of the blind 
(Mt. 2034 $29) from Mk. 8 23 (spat on his eyes, etc.). 
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meaning of any parable he is not to keep his discovery a 
secret, but this application of the two sayings is certainly 
not the original one (see,§ 14. In Mk. 316, when the 
statement that Jesus appointed the twelve is repeated, the 
designation of Simon as the first apostle is omitted, only his 
being surnamed Peter is mentioned. In 1042 the expression 
‘they which are accounted to rule’ (of Soxodvres dpyev)— 
instead of the simple ‘rulers’ (oi dépxovres) of Mt. 2025—is a 
mitigating reflection of the same kind as is frequently met with 
also in Lk. (the closest parallel in Lk.818, ‘that which he 
thingeth he hath’). In Mk. 1234 the statement that ‘no man 
after that durst ask him any question’ is introduced at a quite 
inappropriate point (namely, immediately after the commenda- 
tion of the discreet scribe); it is met with in its right place in 
Mt. 22 46 immediately after the discomfiture of the Pharisees by 
the telling answers of Jesus to their ‘tempting‘ questions. In 
Mk. 1125, we find ‘the father who is in heaven’ (6 waryp 6 év 
Tots obpavois), the only instance in Mk. of an expression which 
is characteristic in Mt, Cp also 950 (§ 3). 

(6) It is open to us, no doubt, to try to account for 
these secondary passages by assuming that after the 
canonical Mk. had been used by Mt. and Lk. it was 
altered by copyists. 

The additions in Mk. 1458 (‘made with[out] hands ’) do not, in 
point of fact, reappear in 1529 (‘railed at him, saying’); Mk. 
9126 (‘how is it written, etc,’) falls into place after 913 (‘Elijah 
is come’) and perhaps was originally a marginal note on this 
verse by an early reader. 12 (quot. from Mal.) or even 12. 
(v. 3 from Is,) have often before now been thought to have been 
prefixed at a later date—especially 12, since only v, 3 comes 
from Isaiah while z, 2 on the contrary comes from Mal. 3 z and 
moreover coincides verbative, in spite of original Heh. and LXX, 
with Mt. 11190=Lk. 727 (5 4, n. 1). Should we be prepared to go 
further and agree to treat as the work of a later hand everything 
that could by any possibility be so explained, we should regard 
also the end of Mk. 125 (‘and many others, beating some, and 
killing some.’ discussed in § 116 @), and the mention of the siste's 
of Jesus in 3’32 (against wv. 31, 33), as having been introduced by 
an old reader (332, in anticipation of z. 35 “whosoever shall do, 
etc.); so also 112 (‘whereon no man ever yet sat‘) and even 
11 13 (‘for it was not the season of figs’ ‘j see $1374, 8). ‘And 
the gospel’s’ in 835 1029 may also he an addition; the words 
“for my sake’ make it superfluous. Qn the other hand, after 
pro hesy’” (xpos {revoov) in Mk. 1465, the words which Mt, 
(26 68) and Lk. ( 264) agree in giving, ‘who is he that smote 
thee,’ may have dropped out (§ 3, m 2)5 so perhaps also ‘to 
know’ (yv@vac) after ‘is given’ in Mk. 411 ;it is found both in 
Mt. (1311) and in Lk. (E10), Cp Hawkins, 122. ‘Henceforth’ 
(4m dpe); on the other hand, can have come into Mt, 2664 from 
divergent oral tradition, the existence of which alongside of 
written sources must always be taken into account, especially 
when dealing with such important utterances of Jesus ($ 115). 


(c) On the other hand, there are many places to 
which this explanation (later alteration of canonical 
Mk.) does not admit of being applied. 


Te7a@ (‘children first’), 9x (some standing by), 1324 (in those 
days after that tribulation), 4214 (lamp), 1042 (accounted to rule} 
are much too well conceived to allow of our resolving them into 
marginal glosses; so also Mk. 330 (‘because they said’) (§ 116, 
n.) and the weakening 6f the statement in 144 as compared with 
Mt. 268 (that ‘some," but not ‘the disciples,’ complained of the 
waste of the ointment), That the cock crowed twice at Peter’s 
denial of Jesus is stated not only in 143¢ but also in vu. 68 and 
72; and even if_the statement must be traced to a misunder- 
standing (as in ) 14), the misunderstanding must be imputed to 
the author not to aglossator who would hardly be so very care- 
ful as to insert his note in three separate places. We should 
not be justified in setting down Mk. 948-50 (fire not quenched 5 
salted with fire 5salt is good) as a later addition simply because 
in this passage sayings are strung together without any inward 
connection with each other ; for the same phenomenon can he 
observed elsewhere in the gospels (§ 133¢). 


(d) It avails little to seek to find in Codex Dand the 
allied MSS an older text of Mk. aS compared with 
which the present Mk, has been corrupted by tran- 
scribers. 









In the first place, D but rarely presents different readings in 
those places where Mt. and Lk. offera better text than canonical 
Mk. Moreover, when, for example, in Mk. 4rr D has the ‘to 
know’ (y@va), the absence of which was noted above, this may 
be due quite as well to insertion from Mt, or Lk., or even to anti- 
cipation of the ‘how shall ye know?’ (yrdsceae) of 413. In D 
there are manifold traces of a very independent mind. For this 
reason we cannot be perfectly confident that D’sreading in 16, 
‘John was clothed in a camel’s skin’ (6éppty kapjAov), is the 
original one, although the expression in canonical Mk. is difi- 
cult : ‘John was clothed with camel’shair.’. The *camel’s skin” 
may be a deliberate rectification of the text quite as well as that 
adopted in Mt, 34, ‘hehad his raiment of camel’s hair.’ For the 
same reason it would not he safe to lay stress on the fact that 
for Mk. 2274 D has only these words : ‘Rut I say unto you 
the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,’ or that Mk. 935 b 
(if any man would he first) is altogether absent (cp ) 128 L/]). 
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(a) From the statement of Papias given above in § 
65, Schleiermacher in 1832 first drew the inference 
120. The Logia that the apostle Matthew had made 
ag asource for in Aramaic a collection only of the 

Mt. and Lk. ‘Sayings of Jesus. Whether this is 

7 * what Papias really meant is question- 
able, for undoubtedly he was acquainted with the 
canonical Mt. and had every occasion to express 
himself with regard to this hook as well as with regard 
to Mk. If he was speaking of Mt., then he was as 
much in error as to its original language as he was 
as to its author (see § 149); this, however, is con- 
ceivable enough. That by his logia Papias intended 
the whole gospel of Mt., although this contains not 
discourses merely but narratives as well, is not by any 
means impossible (see § 65, n. 3). In Greek, logia, 
it is true, means only things said (Acts7 38, the angel 
which spake; Rom. 32 ‘ oracles,’ etc.); but if Papias 
took fhe word as a translation of Heb. débhré (*93)-— 


which he may readily have done, on his assumption of 
a Semitic original—then for him it meant ‘events’ in 
general.’ 

(b) The actual state of the case in Mt. and Lk., how- 
ever, furnishes justification for the hypothesis to which 
scholars have been led by the words of Papias, even 
though perhaps only by a false interpretation of them. 
A great number, especially of the sayings of Jesus 
which are absent from Mk., are found in Mt. and Lk. 
in such a way that they must be assumed to have come 
from acommon source. If these passages were found 
in absolute agreement in both gospels it would be 
possible to believe that Lk. had taken them over.from 
Mt., or Mt. from ‘Lk. ; but in addition to close general 
agreement the passages exhibit quite characteristic 
divergences. 

(c) In point of fact the controverted question as to 
whether it is Mt. or Lk. who has preserved them in their 
more original form must be answered by saying that in 
many cases it is-the one, in many other cases the other. 

Secondary in Lk., for example, are ::124 as against Mt. 1028 
(be not afraid of them which Tull the body), 1113 as eeainet Mt. 723 
(prayer for the Holy Spirit), Lk. 1142 as against Mt. 2323 (the 
generalisation ‘every herb,’ wav Adxavoy) or, 1144, the mis- 
understanding that the Pharisees are like“ sepulchres because 
they ‘appear not,’ and not because, as in Mt. 23277, they are 


outwardly, beautiful but inwardly noisome. In Lk. 627-36= 
Mt. 53848 Lk. makes love of one’s enemy the chief considera- 


tion and introduces it accordinglyat the beginning inv, 27. He 
betrays his dependence, however, by repeating it in », 35 because 
in the parallel passage, Mt. 5 44 (or in Mt,’s source), it is met with 
in that position. Cpfurther, § 127 a. On the other hand Lk.’s 
representation in 1326 (we did eat and drink) fits better with the 
ewish conditions in which Jesus lived than does Mt. 722 (Lord, 
ord, did we not prophesy?). In Lk.2021 the Hebraistic 
expression ‘respect the person’ (AauBdvewy mpdocwmor: lit. ‘accept 
the face ’)is retained, whilst in Mk. 1214=Mt. 22 16 the phrase is 
changed. On Lk. 86(other fell on the rock) see § 116 ¢, end, on 
1130, §140.a. In the Lord’s Prayer the text of Mt. where Lk. 
has parallels is distinctly the more original ; on the other hand, 
the clauses which are not found in Lk. may have been intro- 
duced, afterwards (see § 18 and the maxim in § 145 ¢; also 
Lorp’s PRAYER). 
A similar conclusion— the existence of a source used 
in common by Mt. and Lk. but different from Mk.—is 
indicated by the doublets, that is to 
per co say the utterances which either Mt. or 
ra ats o Lk., or both, give, in two separate 
WO SOUFCES. ia ces,2 
(a) In the majority of cases it can be observed that 
in Mt. the one doublet has a parallel in Mk. and the 


other in Lk. In these cases it is almost invariably found 


1 In what follows, we use the word ‘logia’ (because it has 
become conventional) in both senses (‘sayings’ alone, and ‘say- 
ings and narratives’) throughout, even if the authors to whom 
we have occasion to refer, prefer another word. This is specially 
desirable when they simply say ‘the source,’ for we must allow 
for the possibility of several sources for the synoptic gospels. 

2 In Mk. there are only two passages that can be called 
doublets—935 (‘if any man would be first’) and 1043 4 (‘who. 
soever would become great’) on which see § 128{/) 5 for 91 
(‘there be some here 5 and 1310 (‘gospel first preached’) can 
hardly be so classed. For doublets cp Hawkins 64.87, Wernle 
211-113 (in neither is the enumeration complete). 
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that in the parallel with Mk. not only the occasion but 
also the text is in agreement with Mk., and in the parallel 
with Lk. occasion and text are in agreement with Lk. 
Similarly, Lk., wherever there is a doublet, is found to 
agree in the one case with Mk. and in the other with Mt. 
If it must be conceded that in many cases the agreement 
of text is not very manifest, this is easily accounted for 
by the consideration that the evangelist (Mt. or Lk.) 
in writing the text the second time would naturally 
recall the previous occasion on which it had been given, + 
The passages, however, in which the observation made 
above holds good are many enough.” To account for 
them without the theory of two sources would, even 
apart from these special agreements, be extraordinarily 
difficult, — indeed possible only where an epigrammatic 
saying fits not only the place assigned to it in what is 
assumed to be the one and only source, but also the 
other situation into which the evangelist without follow- 
ing any source will have placed it. 

In some places indeed this would seem to be what we must 
suppose to have actually a eer as we are unable to point to 
two differentsources. SoLk.1411=18 14 (‘he who exalteth him- 
self shall be abased’) 5 or the quotation from Hos. 66 (mercy not 
sacrifice) in Mt.913=127 (which, moreover, ‘is not very ap- 
propriate in either case). It must be with deliberate intention 
that the preaching with which, according to Mk.115 (the time 5 
repent)=Mt.417, Jesus began his ministry isin Mt.32 already 
assigned to the Baptist; or the binding and loosing (§ 136)to 
Peter. On the other hand, the answer ‘I know you not’ which 
follows the invocation ‘Lord, Lord’ in ME Ces 7 lnany will 
say) and 2511/f (five virgins) is associated with a different narra- 
tive in the two cases and cannot therefore, properly, he regarded 
as an independent doublet; so also with the threatening with 
fire (3 12=18 30), 

But, in other cases, such a repetition of a saying, on 
the part of an evangelist, without authority for it in 
some source in each case, is all the more improbable 
because Lk. often, and frequently also Mt. (see, ¢.g., 
§ 128 [fg], or the omission of Mk. 838=Lk. 926 after 
Mt. 16260n account of Mt. 1033). avoids introducing for 
the second time a saying previously given, even when 
the parallel has it, and thus a doublet might have been 
expected as in the cases adduced at the beginning of 
this section. 

Were this not so, we should expect that Lk., having 
before him ex hypothesi the same sources as Mt., would 
in every case, or nearly every case, havé had a doublet 
wherever Mt. had one; and vice versa. As a matter of 
fact only three or four sayings are doublets in Mt. as 
well as in Lk. ; on the other hand, although the 
derivation of a passage from the logia is not always free 
from doubt, we are entitled to reckon that Lk. has seven 
doublets peculiar to himself, and Mt. twice-as many. 

(6) We are led to the same inference—that two 
sources were employed—by those passages common to 
the three Gospels in which Mt. and Lk. have in common 
certain little insertions not to be found in Mk. ; as, for 
example, Mt.186 / (millstone) = Lk. 171 as compared 
with Mk.942, or Mt.81x 7. (baptize with water) = Lk. 
316 f, as compared with Mk.17 7, at the close of which 
passage both even have in common the words ‘ and with 
fire’ (kat wupl). Another very manifest transition from 
one source to another is seen in the parable of the mustard 
seed. This is given in the form of a narrative only in 
Lk.1318 7 ; in Mk.430-32, on the other hand, in the 
form of a general statement. Now, Mt. 1831: has in 


1 For example Lk. 1133 (lamp under bushel) agrees much 
more closely with 816 (under bed) than with its proper parallel 
in Mt. 515; but Lk.§z6 agrees just as closely with its proper 
parallel in Mk.421 as it does with Lk.1133. _Cp further, 
especially, Mk. 8 35 (save life, lose it)= Mt. 16 25=Lk. 924, from 
which the other two parallels, Mt. 10 39=Lk. 1733, are distin- 
guised 2% common only by the use of «aé instead of 8¢. 

2 Eig. Mt, 1812 (whosoever hath)= Mk. 425 (with Lk, 818 ny 
Mt. 25 29 (unto everyone that hath)= Lk, 19 96, or Mt. 199=Mk. 
1011; Mt. 532 (divorce)=Lk. 1618 or Mt.1930=Mk. 1031; 
Mk. 2076 (last, first)=Lk, 1330, or’ Mt. 2121=Mk. 1123 : Mt. 
17 20 (faith‘as mustard seed)=Lk, 176, or Mt. 2l22=Mk. ll 24; 
Mt.77f (ask) =Lk. Ug f, or Lk.817 = Mk. 4223 Lk. 122 
(covered up, revéaled)= Mt. 1026, or Lk. 926= Mk. 8 383 Lk.129 
(denieth, denied)= Mt. 1033, or Lk. 923=Mk.834=Mt, 1624; 
Lk. 1427 (bear cross)= Mt. 10 38, 
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the one half narrative, in the other general state- 
ment. 

In short, the so-called theory of two sources, — that is 
of the employment by Mt. and Lk. of Mk. (or original 
Mk.) on the one hand, and of the logia on the other— 
ranks among those results of gospel criticism which 
have met with most general acceptance. 

If the original Mk. was more extensive than the 
canonical, possibly it contained things which, on 

aes another assumption, Mt. and Lk. 
122. Limitia of might he supposed to have taken 
mantel Bom from the logia. In particular has 
this been asserted of the centurion of 
Capernaum (Mt. 85-13 = Lk. 7 1-10), of the detailed 
account of the temptation (Mt.41-11= Lk. 41-13), and 
also of the Baptist's message (Mt. 112-19= Lk.7 18-35}, 
the logia being held to have been merely a collection of 
discourses. At present it is almost universally con- 
ceded that in any such collection the occasions of the 
discourses included must also have been stated in nar- 
rative form. This once granted, it is no longer possible 
to deny that, in certain circumstances, even narratives 
of some length may have been admitted, if only they 
led up to some definite utterance of Jesus. B. Weiss 
(§§ z25¢, 126c}, and, after him, Resch (§ 117), have 
even carried this thesis so far as to maintain that the 
logia formed a complete gospel with approximately as 
many narratives as discourses. 

A definite separation of the portions derived from the 
logia might be expected to result from linguistic investi- 
gation. B. Weiss has in point of fact sought with 
great care to determine the linguistic character of the 
logia; hut his argument is exposed to an unavoidable 
source of error, namely this, that the vocabulary of the 
logia can be held to have been definitely determined 
only when we have already, conjecturally, assigned 
‘certain definite passages to this source. In so far as 
this provisional assignment has been at fault, the 
resultant vocabulary will also have to be modified. 
Such a vocabulary can never be accepted otherwise 
than conditionally — for this reason, besides the reasons 
indicated above, that it would be necessary first to de- 
termine whether it is Mt. or Lk. that has preserved the 
logia most faithfully. The task, moreover, is rendered 
doubly difficult, by the fact that Mt. and Lk. by no 
means adopt their sources without modification ; they 
alter freely and follow their own manner of speaking 
instead of that of their source, or allow themselves to 
be influenced by Mk. even in pieces borrowed from the 
logia; and vice versa. 


It is specially interesting to notice that Titius, a disciple of B. 
Weiss, expressly acknowledges the unprovahleness of his 
master's hypothesis as a whole. He calls it 'an equation with 
many | own quantities’? Nevertheless he thinks he can 

rove it ante irrefragably' if it he restricted to the discourses. 

hishas theappearanceof sounder method, for greater unanimity 
prevails as to the extent of the discourses which belonged to 
the logia (Wernle, 91187. At the same time, even when this 
restriction has been made, the difficulties that hare been urged 
hold good, and all the more so, since Titius at the outset assigns 
too large an extent to the logia and also, what is more serious. 
in his verbal statisticsmakes a number of assumptions of a kind 
that are quite usual but also quite unjustifiable. It was there- 
fore an exceedingly hold step when (amongst others) B. Weiss 
(Das Marcus-evangelium, 1872), Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, First 
Part, 1886), Resch (Die Logia Jesu, 1898) and Blair (Afostolic 
Gospel, 1896) rinted the logia, or a ‘source similar to them, 
verbatim. awkins (88-92) came to the conclusion that by 
linguistic methods no trustworthy separation of the logia- 
portions could he made. See further § 126 ¢, 


(a2) The divergences between Mt. and Lk. in the 
Rassages LS the two but not shared by Mk. 
* 120 a) are often so great that it be- 

123. Special Gee a question whether both have 
source for Lk. been drawing, from one and the same 
source. If it be assumed that they were, then one or 
other of them, or both, must have treated the source 
with a drastic freedom that does not accord well with the 
verbal fidelity to their source elsewhere shown by them 


(§ 11542). It is the Ebionitic passages, chiefly, that 
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come into consideration ,here. According to § 110, 
Lk. derived them from some source. Now, this source 
must have had many matters in common with the 
logia; é.g., pre-eminently, the beatitudes,! as also Lk. 
635% (lend, hoping for nothing again); 1141 (‘give for 
alms'); 1233 (‘sell . . . and give alms’). In § 110 
it has further been shown to he probable that it was 
not Lk. himself who was enamoured of Ebionitic ideas. 
All the more must they already have found a place in 
the edition of the logia which he had before him. 

(b) The hypothesis of a special source for Lk. must 
not, however, be stretched to the extent of assuming 
that everything Lk. has from the logia had come to 
him only in Ebionitic form. Much of his logia material 
is free from all Ebionitic tendency, yet it is not likely 
that the Ebionitic editor who often imported his ideas 
into the text so strongly would have left other passages 
wholly untouched. Slight traces of an Ebionitic colour- 
ing perhaps can be detected in Lk. 1433a (‘ whosoever 
renounceth not all'),2: f. (bring in the poor) (cp 13; 
bid the poor), 636 (‘ merciful,’ olkripuoves); 1822 (‘sell 
all,' ravra); 198 (half of my goods). But that Lk. had 
access to, and made use of, the unrevised logia also 
can hardly be denied. 

(c) All the more pressingly are we confronted with 
the question whether the Ebionitic source of Lk. con- 
tained also those passages which are peculiar to Lk. 
This is at once probable as regards the parables 
enumerated in§zz0. In fact, for the parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, at least in its Ebionitic shape 
(ze, 1619-26 without the appendix vv. 27-31; see § 
109 4), it is possible to conjecture an original form of 
a purely ethical nature which characterised the Rich 
Man as godless and Lazarus as pious, and thus had a 
place (along with the beatitudes) among the logia, and 
may have come from the mouth of Jesus. On the other 
hand, such pieces as the parable of the Prodigal Son 
(152-32), of the Pharisee and the Publican (189-14), of 
the unprofitable servants (177-10), on account of their 
wholly different theological complexion, cannot possibly 
be attributed to the same Ebionitic source. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, it becomes impossible to 
suppose that Lk. had a special source for his account 
of the journey of Jesus through Samaria (951-1814); 
this narrative, too, has some things in common with 
Mk., others with Mt. We are thus led to the con- 
clusion, so far as Lk. is concerned, that he had various 
other sources besides Mk. (or original Mk.)—a con- 
clusion that is, moreover, in harmony with his own 
preface. 

a) Short Narratives. —Going much beyond the 
results embodied in the foregoing section (§ 123), 

4, Mi Schleiermacher, as early as 1817, assumed 
124, Minor a series of quite short notes on detailed 

Sources, events which, founding (incorrectly) on 
Lk. 11 (see § 453, n. 2), he called 'narratives' (dayjoes). 
On the analogy of OT criticisin this might be called the 
‘fragment-hypothesis.'? That our present gospels should. 
have been directly compiled from such fragmentary 
sources, as Schleiermacher supposed, is not conceivable, 
when the degree in which they coincide in matter and 
arrangement is considered (§ 116a). As subsidiary 
sources, however, or as steps in the transition fiom 
merely oral tradition to consecutive written narrative, 

1 The two forms in which these are found admit of explanation 
most easily if we assume that 'in spirit’ (r@ mvevpare 5 Mt. 5 3) 
and ‘righteousness’ (riv Stxatoa¥vqy ; Mt. 56) were originally 
absent. The Ebionitic source—and, with it, Lk,—has in this 
case preserved the tenor of the words with the gad fidelity ; 
hut Mt., by his insertions, has better preserved the eliious an 
ethical meaning in which unquestionably Jesus spoke the words 
—perhaps also by the addition of anambienoudly: moral utter- 
ances such as 58 (pure in heart, peacemakers) which with 
equal certainty can be attributed to Jesus, and 547 (mourn, 
merciful). Both these are wanting in Lk., although they are 
bar ha of being used in an Ebionitic sense if he had chosen to 
take ‘ meek’ (wpaets) in the sense of Ps. 379 11 2229, and merci- 


ful’ (2Aeypoves) in that of Lk. 1141. 
2 [CpHexarTegucy, § 3.] 
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the possibility of such brief notes can by no means be 
disregarded (see § 129d). Still, to show that they ex- 
isted is by no means easy. 

(6) The ‘ dttle Apocalypse.'— Nevertheless, the belief 
is continually gaining ground that into Mt. 24, into 
Mk. 13, and (only with greater alterations) into Lk. 21 
a work often called the ‘Little Apocalypse’ has been 
introduced. 

The evidence of this is found in the first instance in 
the want of connection. 

'These things' (rad7a) in Mt. 2433(=Mk. 18 29=Lk, 2132), 
coming as the phrase does after 71.31, must refer to the end 
of the world; yet originally it must have meant the pre- 
monitory signs of the approaching end, for it is said that when 
the beholders see all ‘these a i then they are to know 
that the end is ‘nigh.’ Therefore Mt. 2432 A(=Mk.1828 f= 
Lk. 2129-31) is not in its proper place here. Onthe other hand, 
Mt. 2434 comes appropriately enough after 2431, Mt. 2429 
(= Mk. 1324), speaking asit does of a ‘ tribulation,’ does not come 
in well after the discourse about false Messiahs and falseprophets 
in Mt. 2423-28 (= Mk, 18 21-23)—the parallel to which in Lk. is 
actually found in another chapter 7 23 £)}—but would be ap- 
propriate after Mt. 2415-22 (= Mk. 13z4-20=Lk. 21 20-24), where 
the connection is excellent. Mt, 249-14 (=Mk. 1894-13=Lk. 
21 x2-19) occurs also in Mt. 1017-22, in a form which, as suiting 
Jewish circumstances better (1017, ‘in their synagogues they will 
scourge you’), must be regarded as the more original ;it is to 
be regarded as out of place in chap. 24. On the other hand, 
‘the abomination of desolation,’ Mt. 2415 (=Mk. 1814), comes 
fittingly after 77. 6-8 (=Mk. 187-9a=Lk. 2lg-11), As fora 5 
{=Mk. 186= Lk. 2188), it belongs, so far as itssubstance at least 
is concerned, to the passage, vv. 23-28, which we have already 
seen isoutofplacehere. Vo.xrfA(=Mk. 181 ASLk. 215 4) do 
not fit well with w 15 (=Mk. 1314) where only a desecration, 
not a destruction, of the temple is thought of (otherwise in Lk. 
2120—'when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed'—on which 
see € x53), Regarded as a unity, accordingly. the passage 
would consist of Mt. 246-8 15-22 29-31 34= Mk. 18 9-9@ 14-20 24- 
2730._ As adiscourse of Jesus it is prefaced by v. 36(=Mk. 
184=Lk, 217)—an introduction which anticipates v. go—and if 
you will hyv. 4(=Mk.185=Lk. 21 8a), and it is brought to a 
close in w 35 (= Mk. 18 31=Lk. 2133). 

In contents, however, the passage is quite alien from 
Jesus' teaching as recorded elsewhere, whilst on the 
‘other hand it is closely related to other apocalypses. 
It will, accordingly, not be unsafe to assume that an 
apocalypse which originally had a separate existence 
has here been put into the mouth of Jesus and mixed up 
with utterances that actually came from him. The 
most appropriate occasion for a prophecy concerning 
an abomination about to be set up in the temple 
(241s) would be the expressed intention of the emperor 
‘Caligula—which in 40 A,p. threw the whole Jewish 
world into the greatest excitement—to cause a statue of 
himself to be erected there.!_ The origin of this apoca- 
lypse will best be placed somewhere between this date 
and'the destruction of Jerusalem, which is not yet pre- 
supposed in Mt. 24z5. Whether it was composed by a 
Jew or by a Christian is an unimportant question (see, 
however, § 145 [/'])- 

(c) Anonymous Gospels.—Of other minor sources that 
have been conjectured mention may here be made 
of the so-called anonymous gospel found by Scholten? 
in Mt. 37-1012 43-11@ 85-10 13 19-22 927-34 112-19,-—in 
.other words, in the main, the passages mentioned at 
the beginning of § 122,—-and of the book which is held 
to be cited by Lk. (1149) under the title of 'Wisdom' 
(odla, §§ 19 150). ; 

(d )Buddhistic sources. —Seydel (Evangelium von Jesu, 
1882; Buddhalegende, '84; ), '97) has not actually 
attempted to draw up a gospel derived from Buddhistic 
material; but the parallels he has adduced from the 
life of Buddha are in many places very striking, at least 
so far as the story of the childhood of Jesus is con- 
-cerned,® and his proof that the Buddhistic sources are 


1 Tac, Hist, 59; Philo, Leg. 30-435 Jos. B/ii, 10; Ane xviii, 
82-9, See ISRAEL, § 96, 
2°" Das dlteste Evangelium, I. end, p. 50 

3 To the virgin-birth (Mt. lis), the annunciation to Mary 
(1207), the star (2-10), the gifts (211), Simeon (Lk. 2 25-39), 
the incident at twelve years of age (Lk. 241-50), must be added 
also the presentation in the temple; and here it is worthy of 
remark that such a presentation was not actually required either 
by the passage (Ex.132 12 15) cited in Lk. (222-24) or yet by 
the other passages Nu. 346 1815 Ex.2229, 
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older than the Christian must be regarded as irre- 
fragable.+ 

The Synoptical Problem is so complicated that but 
few students, if any, will now be found who believe a 
solution possible by means of any one 


12° Rr aa of the hypotheses described above with- 
rons out other aids. Theneed for combining 
hypotheses. 


several of them is felt more and more. 
Most frequently, we find the borrowing-hypothesis com- 
bined with the sources-hypothesis in one form or another, 
and, over and above, an oral tradition prior to all written 
sources assumed. Instead of attempted detailed accounts, 
we subjoin graphic representations of some combina- 
tions which are not too complicated and which bring into 
characteristic prominence the variety that exists among 
the leading hypotheses. 
(a) Hilgenfeld combines with the borrowing-hypo- 
thesis the further assumption of a written @ 
ae : : osp. Heb. 
original gospel in two successive stages, ' 
Hebrew and Greek (so also Holsten, only Orig, Mt. (Ch} 
with omission of the first stage), MF 
(6) The simplest form of the two-source- f 
hypothesis was argued for = 
ma sey by Weisse in 1838; in ON 
1856,however,heassumed Lk 
an original Mk. along with @. Hilgenfeld. 
Sr the logia. 
{c) An original Mk. alongside of the 





Z Weisse 2 - 
y logia was postulated asa source (a) in 
(in 1838). simple form by Holtzmann down to 
1878. The borrowing-hypothesis Orig. Mk logia 
in its purest state—the theory, 
namely, that one canonical gospel 
had been used in the preparation 
Og: tia Logis of the #tk Mt tk 
A other— ¢ (a). Holtzmann 
| was thus (before 1878). 


superseded (§ 118). 

(8) As a more complicated 
form we single out that of 
Lipsius (as described by Feine, 


My Mt Ebionite Source 


“t IPT, '85, p.1f.). Inaddition 
(8). Lipsius. to Holtzmann's scheme he 
assumed a borrowing from 


canonical Mk. by Lk., and 
also an Ebionitic redaction 
of the logia (§ 123). 

(d)B. Weiss reverts al- 
most to the hypothesis of 


Apost, Source f=Lgg) 


Peter (Oral) 1 


an original gospel. He ue } Subsidiary 
postulates for the logia po 
(which he therefore prefers 
to call the 
Mk Logit * Apostolical Me es 
sour Bs d. B, Weiss. 
many nar- 


ratives as discourses (§§ 122, 126 c). 

*, (e) Simons essentially simplified the 
‘lh theory of two 

e. Simons.  solaiteng by(whst 





Logia 


all the hypotheses hitherto enu- 


merated had avoided dome) a 
borrowing by Lk. from Mt. 
(§ 127}. 

(f) Holtzmann from 1878 
combined this last with the 
hypothesis of an original Mk. 
(§ 119 a). 

(g)The latest form of the two-source-theory is ihat 
propounded by Wernle. Whether Mt. and Lk. severally 

1 Only the parable of the Wicked Servant (Mt. 2445-51) and, 
indirectly, the narrative of the end of the betrayer (Mt. 27 3-10) 
are affectedby the resemblance to the story of Ahikar; cp J. R. 
Harris, The Story of Ahikar, 60 7, ‘Did Judas really commit 
suicide?’ in Amer, Journ, of Theol, 1900, pp. 490-513; and 
see ACHIACHARUS, I. 





7% Holtzmann (1878). 
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used one or more subsidiary sources he leaves an open 
question. With regard to the logia he assumes that 
before they were used by Mt. and Lk. they had under- 
gone additions, transpositions, and alterations — yet not 
to too great an extent—at the hands of a transcriber 
or possessor. The copy which Mt. used had been 
worked over in a Judaistic spirit (§ 129 ¢), that used 
by Lk. was somewhat shorter. Mk. was acquainted 
with the logia, but did not use them; he merely took 
them for granted as already known and on that account 
introduced all the fewer discourses (against this see 


logic 


Va 
Suds td 


Wh kgg@? togt* 
Sources 


Subsiti 
¢ th 


% 
g. Wernle. 


§ 148). Our present Mk. is different from that used 
by Mt. and Lk. but only by corruption of the text, 
not by editing. 

It is the agreement between Mt. and Lk. as compared 
with Mk. that tries any hypothesis most severely, and 

it is with reference to this point that 

126. Confronta- all the most important modifications 

tion of in the various theories have been 

hypotheses, made. We proceed to test the lead- 

ing hypotheses by its means—always on the presupposi- 

tion that neither Mt. was acquainted with Lk,, nor Lk. 
with Mt. 

(a)The hypothesis of an original Mk. is in a general 
way very well fitted to explain the agreement in question 
in so far as canonical Mk. is secondary to Mt. and Lk. 
Bat if, on the other hand, our Mk. has elements of 
greater originality, as we have seen to be the case with 
many of his exact details, then one will feel inclined, in 
accordance with § 3, to suppose that it was a younger 
copy of Mk. that Mt. and Lk. had accessto. In actual 
fact, however, sometimes the one condition holds good, : 
sometimes the other. It is in this textual question, over 
and above the question already (§ 118) spoken of as to 
its extent, that the difficulty of the original-Mk.-hypo- 
thesis in its present form lies. 

(4) If certain passages which are found in Mk. 
occurred also in the logia, then Mt. and Lk. may have 
derived their representation, in so far as it differs from 
Mk., from the logia, provided that the logia was unknown 
to Mk. That there were passages common to Mk. (an 
original Mk. is not required when we approach the 
question as we do here) and the logia is at least 
shown by the doublets, and is by no means excluded 
even where there are no doublets (see § 1216 and 
Wernle, 208 7). One, however, can hardly help think- 
ing that the great degree of verbal coincidence which 
nevertheless is seen between Mk. on the one hand and 
Mt. and Lk. on the other comes from oral tradition. Thus 
a very high degree of confidence in the fixity of the oral 
narrative type (§ 115) is required, and this marks one of 
the extreme limits to which such hypotheses can be 
carried without losing themselves in what wholly eludes 
investigation. But, moreover, the logia must be con- 
ceived of as a complete gospel if we are to suppose that 
it contained all the sections in which Mt. and Lk. are 
in agreement against Mk. Hawkins (pp. 172-176) 
reckons that out of 58 sections which almost in their 
whole extent are common to the three evangelists there 
are only 7 where Mt. and Lk. are not in agreement 
against Mk., and in 21 of the remaining 51 he finds 
agreements which are particularly marked and by no 
possibility admit of explanation as being due to 
chance. 

(c) According to B. Weiss not only Mt. and Lk. but 
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also Mk. made use of the logia; Mk., over and above, 
drew upon the oral communications of Peter and was 
again in his turn used by Mt. and Lk. This hypothesis 
has the advantage of accounting for the secondary 
passages of Mk. as due to a more faithful reproduction 
of the logia by Mt. and Lk., and the fresher colours of Mk. 
as due to the reminiscences of Peter. It still remains 
surprising, doubtless, that Mt. and Lk. should have 
omitted so many of these vivid touches if they lay 
before them in Mk. The supposition that they did 
not regard Mk. as of equal importance with the logia is 
not in itself inherently impossible; but it does not 
carry us far, for they elsewhere take a great deal from 
Mk. Still more remarkable is it that Mk. should have 
omitted so much from the logia. The suggested ex- 
planation that in writing down the reminiscences of 
Peter he regarded the logia as only of secondary value 
is, in view of the number of passages which according 
to Weiss he took from them, still more improbable 
almost than that already mentioned. 

As regards the coincidences between Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk., a very simple explanation seems to be 
found for them in the hypothesis of Weiss, viz. that 
Mt. and Lk. drew upon the logia with greater fidelity 
than Mk. did. | This, however, can of course be 
claimed by Weiss only for those sections which he 
actually derives from the logia. Yet for one portion of 
the sections in which such coincidences occur (see 
above, 6) he finds himself compelled by his principles to 
regard Mk,, not the logia, as the source of Mt. and Lk. 
In this way, of the 240 coincidences enumerated by 
Hawkins, some go-~-no inconsiderable number — remain 
unaccounted for. Nor can we overlook the improb- 
ability that the logia, as conceived of by Weiss, should 
have contained, as he himself confesses, no account of 
the passion. 

In so far as the various hypotheses referred to in the 
preceding section are found to be in- 
sufficient, in the same degree are we 
compelled to admit that Lic. must 
have been acquainted with Mt. (or 

versa). vice versa). 

(a) Each of the two assumptions — partlywithout any 
thorough investigation and partly under the influence of 
a ‘tendency’ criticism—long found support; but the 
second (§ 157, Ai. c) has at present few to uphold it. The 
other has for the first time been taken up in a thorough- 
going manner with use of literary critical methods by 
Simons ($125e). 


127. Borrowing 


by Lk. from 
Mt. (or vice 


We begin with arguments of minor weight. 

(a) Out of the selection of specially strong evidences in sup- 
port of it given in Hawkins (174.7) we have already (# ae) 
aes out that Mt, 1311 Lk. 810 (as against Mk. 411) and 

t. 2668 Lk. 2264 (as against Mk. 1465) admit of another ex~ 
planation. Similarly, the ‘Bethphage and Bethany’ of Lk. 
19 29 may be sufficiently explained by assuming that originally 
only the first word stood in the text (as in Mt. 211) or only the 
second (as in Mk. 111), and that it was a copyist who, of his 
own proper motion, introduced the name he found lacking.” 
Possibly we ought to trace to the source of Mt., rather than to 
the canonical Mt., such material divergences as we find in Mt. 
21 17 Lk. 2137 (that Jesus sfenz the night outside of Jerusalem, 
a statement not found in Mk. 1119) 5 in Mt. 2123 Lk. 201 (that 
Jesus taught in the temple, as agains! Mk. 1127 ‘he was walking 
in the temple’); in Mt. 2650 Lk. 2248 (that Jesus spoke to the 
betrayer in the garden—a statement not found in Mk. 1445); in 
Mt. 288 Lk. 24g (that the women reported to the disciples the 
angel’smessage, whereas according to Mk. 168 they said nothing 
to any one ; on this last point, however, see § 138e). Similarly, 
the representation, the impossibility of which has already been 
referred to in § 108 (by which the Baptist is made to address the 
penitent crowds flocking to his baptism as a generation of vipers) 
is either due to an infelicitous juxtaposition of Mt. 35 (where it is 
said that the multitudes went out to him) and Mt. 37 (where 
the words in question are addressed to the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees); or it may be due to use of Mt,’s source. Lk. appears 
to be dependent at once on Mk. and on Mt. (or Mt.’s source) 
when, in 42-13 he represents the temptation in the wilderness 
both as happening during the forty days (as in Mk. 113), and also 
as happening after their expiry (as in Mt. 4221). 

) Greater importance belongs to the verbal agreements. In 
Mt.917 Lk.537 ‘spilled’ (éeyeto@ar) is used of the wine 
‘perish’ (@méAAve6ar) only of the bottles; in Mk. 222 ‘perish’ 
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(drdédAvoGat) is used of both. In Mt. 920 Lk. 844 the woman 
touches the hem of the garment of Jesus., in Mk. 5 27 simply the 
garment. In Mt. 141 Lk. 97 Herod Antipas is correctly called 
tetrarch, in Mk. 614 22 25-27 and also in Mt.149 inexactly 
‘king’ (BacvAsds), Mt. 1929 Lk. 1830 have ‘manyfold’ (roAAa- 
rdagiova), Mk. 1030 ‘a hundredfold’ (éxatovramAaciova). In 
Mt. 2675 Lk. 2262 it is said of Peter ‘he went out and wept 
bitterly’ (e&eAday Ew ExAaverev mixpas); in Mk. 1472 ‘he began 
to weep’ (émiPaday éxdaev), In Mt. 2759 Lk. 2353 it is 
said of Joseph of Arimathaa ‘he wrapped it in a linen cloth... 
and laid’ (évervAcev abrd owiddve . . . wal éOnxev), in Mk. 1546 
‘he wound him in a linen cloth . . «and laid’ (évetAqoev tH 
aide kai KkatéOykev; 2WH énxev). Mt. 281 Lk. 2354 have, 
as against Mk. 162, ‘it began to dawn’ (émupsdioxecy)—though, 
indeed, in a different connection. In Mt. 283 Lk. 244, as against 
Mk. 165, the countenanceof the angel, or the apparel of the two 
angels, is compared to lightning. In Mt.1413 Lk.910/., as 
against Mk, 6 32 4, we find not only ‘he departed ' (aveyapnoev 
or twexdpyoer) instead of ‘they went away’ (amqA8or), but alsa 
‘the inultitudes accompanied him’ (ot byAne . . . AxoADVAyTAH 
air@ instead of ‘many outwent them’ (moAAol . . . mpand@or 
aurous). 

A material divergence from Mk., but at the same time an 
approach to coincidence of expression, is seen in Lk. 2270, where 
the answer of Jesus to the high priest is given in this form : ‘Ye 
saythat Iam.’ The first two words are a paraphrase of the ‘thou 
hast said’ (od elmas) of Mt. 2664 ; the remainder of the sentence 
is arepetition of the paraphrase in Mk. (§ 119@). For another 
material divergence from Mk. see Lk. 1117=Mt, 1225 asagainst 
Mk. 323 (Jesus knowing the thoughts of his enemies). 

(y) Specially important are cases in which a casual expression 
of Mt, is laid hold of. So, for example, in Lk. 934 (‘ while he 
said these things *) as compared with Mt, 175 (‘while be was yet 
speaking’), and as against Mk.97. Similarly, Lk. (4 16-30) was 
able to find a justification for his erroneousstatement, that Jesus 
had come forward in the synagogue at Nazareth at the very 
eginning of his public activity (cp §§ 39, 1094), in Mt. 413, 
where it is said that Jesus before coming to Capernaum left 
Nazareth (in Lk. 43r he comes to Capernaum from Nazareth). 
The scribe’s question as to the greatest of the commandments is 
described not by Mk. (1228) but only by Mt. (2235) as having 
been asked for the purpose of ‘tempting’ Jesus. According to 
Lk. 1025 the questioner asks what he must do to inherit eternal 
life. Nevertheless he too is represented as having sought to 
tempt’ Jesus. Lk. 1617 would be specially convincing on the 
present point if here a sentence had been taken over from the 
latest hand of Mt. (518), But the original text of Lk. probably 
said the opposite (see § 128¢), On the other hand, we really 
have a sentence by the latest hand in Mt.7 28 with which Lk. 71 
betrays connection, for with the formula, ‘When Jesus had 
ended all these words,’ Mt. concludes his great speech-composi- 
tions not only here, hut also in four other places (111 1353191 
261). Moreover, Lk. also shares with Mt, the statement that 
the multitude heard the preceding discourse, though this i 
tradicted by the introduction to it in Lk. 620 as well as 
51. Mk. says in 1218 correctly, ‘There came unto him Sad- 
ducees, oireves Aéyovaty, who [as is well known] say that there 
is no resurrection’; Mt. 2223 infelicitously reproduces this as 
‘there came unto him Sadducees saying (Aéyovres) that,’ etc. 
Lk. 2027 seeks to improve this: ‘There came to him certain of 
the Sadducees, they which say (ot avrtAéyovres) that there is no 
resurrection, and they asked him, saying.” The articiple ought 
to have been in the genitive (vay tes Berne In the nom. 
(ot dvrtAéyovres) we seem to have an echo of Mt.’s ‘saying’ 
(Aéyovres). Lk. rightly inserts the article missing in Mt. The 
reference, however, must he to the Sadducees, not to ‘ certain’ 
(revés). The formula, ‘ while he was saying these things’ (see 
above, Lk. 934), is met with also in Lk. 1137, where Jacohsen 
would derive it from Mt. 1246 as also he would derive the state- 
ment in Lk. 121, ,“When the myriads of the multitude were 
gathered together insomuch that they trode one upon another’ 
(which indeed does not fit well with what immediately follows = 
‘he began to say to his disciples’) from Mt. 132, Jacobsen? 
considers that when he wrote these passages Lk. had reached, in 
taking what he has taken from Mt., exactly the neighbourhood 
of the two Mt. passages just cited (1246 132). This, however, 
cannot he made evident. 














(6) On general grounds, on the other hand, the 
dependence of Lk. on Mt. (and, equally so, the con- 
verse) is very improbable. In each of the two evan- 
gelists much material is absent which the other has, 
while yet no possible reason can be assigned for the 
omission. Nay, more, the representations given in the 
two are often in violent contradiction. Even agree- 
ments in the order, in so far as not coming from Mk., 
almost always can be accounted for as derived from a 
second source— the logia. Simons has, therefore, in 
agreement with Holtzmann, put forward his hypothesis 
only in the form that Lk. regarded Mt. as a subsidiary 
source merely, perhaps, in fact, only knew it by frequent 
hearing, without giving to it any commanding import- 


1 Untersuch 1. d. synopt. Fvang., 1883, 51/7 
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ance, This is in very deed quite conceivable, if only he 
knew the logia, and was in a position to observe how 
freely Mt. had dealt with that material. 

(c) Soltau sought to improve the hypothesis of Lk,’s 
dependence on Mt. by the assumption that it was with 
the penultimate form of Mt. that Lk. was acquainted. 
That Mt. 1f. was still absent from Mt. when Lk. used 
it is an old conjecture. The pieces from the middle cf 
the gospel which Soltau reserves for the canonical Mt. 
are of very opposite character (to it he reckons even the 
highly legalistic saying in 518 f and the strongly anti- 
Judaistic one in 226 /) and are attributed by him lo 
very various motives. This indicates a great difficulty 
in his hypothesis. Nevertheless the suggestion is always 
worth considering that OT citations of the latest hand 
which are adduced to prove the Messiahship of Jesus 
(§ 108), and perhaps some other portions besides, did 
not yet lie before Lk. That there is no reason to shrink 
from a hypothesis of this kind, see § 129. 

Let us now proceed to consider whether the possible 
origin from still earlier written sources of those con- 

§ f secutive books which were the last to 

128. Sources 0 precede our present gospels can be 

raised above the level of mere con- 

jecture. This of course can be done, if at all, only at 

a few points. To show that it has not unfrequently 

been affirmed, even though no very thoroughgoing con- 

sequences were drawn from the affirmation, we shall 

begin by giving three examples well known in the litera- 
ture of the subject. 


(a) Johannes Weiss (on Lk. 517, in Meyer’ sCo#zmentar) says 
that the exemplar of Mk. used by Lk. underwent, after ithad been 
so made use of, another revision, which we have in our Mk., and 
that it had been previously made use of by Mt. before passing 
into the hands of Lk. Here and in the following paragraphs 
(a-g) let A, B, and C he necessarily different hands, and Aa, 
Ad, Ac, on the other hand, be such portions as may perhaps 
he due to one and the same hand but perhaps also proceed 
from different hands ; similarly also with Ba, Bo, Be, etc. ; tben 
the view of Weiss can be stated as follows. A is a written 
source on the healing of the paralytic without mention of the 
circumstance that he was let down through the roof. This 
source was drawn upon, on the one hand by Mt., on the other 
by B_ who introduced the new circumstancejust mentioned. B 
was drawn upon, on the one hand, by Lk., on the other by Mk. 
It is in this way that at the same time Johannes Weiss explains 
also how Mt. and Lk. coincide in many details as against 
Mk. _B thus takes the position which original Mk. has in the 
usual nomenclature not however—and this is the important 
point— being the oldbst writing, but being itself in turn dependent 
on a source. For our own part we cannot regard this view 
as being sufficiently firmly based, since it has been shown in 
§ 1166 that it is Mt. who has greatly curtailed the narrative of 
the death of Herod ; it is therefore conceivable also that in the 
passage before us he should have left out the detail about the 
roof also his interest being merely in the miracle itself as prov- 
ing the Messiahship of Jesus, not in any special detail of it 
such as this (cp Hawkins 127-129; and also Wernle, 156,“ for 
similar passages). 

(6) Woods, 86-88, assumes for the narrative of the Mission of 
the disciples two sources —one(which we shall call A) relating 
to that of the twelve, the bther (B) to that of the seventy.) Mk. 
67-11 and Lk. 91-5 drew only from A. A and B were both 
drawn upon by a third document (C) which was used in Lk. 
10x-z2 as the sole source, hut in Mt. 101-16 along with A. It 
will create no difficultjesif we recognise in A. an original Mk. 
(according to Woods the Marcan tradition ’), in B the logia. 
Whilst, however, such critics as Bernard Weiss and Holtzmann 
are agreed that Mt. and Lk. 10 were drawn direct from the logia 
(as Lk. 9 was from Mk., or original Mk.), Woods has found it 
necessary to interpolate an intermediate stage (C) in which both 
these sources were already fused. One might even feel inclined 
to go a step further. Lk. in 107, would certainly not have 
given the injunction to ‘eat such things as are set before you,’ 
first in speaking of a house, and then in speaking of a city, un- 
less the one form had come from one source, the other from 
another. It happens, however, that neither of the two forms is 
found either in Mk. or in Lk.9. Lk. 10 therefore, apart from 
the Mk. source (A), which is made use df, for example, in 101 
(ava vo, ‘two and two’), would seem to have had two other 
sources. In any case Woods’ observation in correct, that 
Mt. has fused together all the sources that can be discovered in 
Mk. or in Lk. Whilst passing over the rest of Lk.109, Mt, 
introduces the ‘city’ into 1011 at the place where Mk. 619 








1 The main point is not affected if itbe assumed that B also 
dealt with the mission of the twelve, and that the seventy were 
first introduced by Lk. (§ 109 a). 
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and Lk. 94 speak of the ‘house’ ; the ‘house’ he introduces 
into 10r2 in the parallel to Lk. 105 which is absent from Mk. and 
Lk.9. In 109 Mt. has ‘silver’ (épyy, ov} with Lk. 9 3{apyipiuv), 
and also ‘brass  (xaAxdv) as well (with Mk. G8). intlarly, 
with Mk. and Lk. § he has ‘twelve’ in 101, though he had not 
hitherto given the number of the twelve and has to enumerate 
them for the first time in 102-4. The injunction laid on the 
missionaries in 109 to ‘acquire’ {«7#ayoGe) no money is to he 
explained from 108 as meaning that they are forbidden to take 
any reward for their teaching or healing on their journey 
(‘freely ye have received, freely give ), whereas in 1010 (‘no 
scrip far the way,’ wy mipav eis 6867) we are to interpret it as a 
prohibition against taking anything with them when they set 
out from home (as in Mk. 68=Lk. 9 3). 

(c) Loman ( Th.7, °69,pp. 577-285) traces back to one original 
parable those of the Tares in the Wheat in Mt. 1324-30 and of 
the Seed growing secretly in Mk. 426-29. However different 
they may he apparently, he urges, and however possible it 
might he to show that even such words in which they agree as 
‘man,’ ‘spring up,’ ‘fruit’ ‘ blade,’ ‘corn,’ ‘harvest’ @vépwr7os, 
Bdagrav, Kaprds, xdpros, gitos, Pepiouds) Pelonged to two quite 
distinct parables, a common original form is betrayed by the 
word ‘ sleep’ (xa@evServ). Mk. would never have introduced 
any touch so self-evident as that of the man sleeping and rising 
night and day had there not lain before him something in which 
the sleep was spoken of. By the addition that the man awoke 
again daily the original meaning of the sleep is obscured. 

If the two parables cannot he supposed to be of independent 
origin, it is atthe same time only with great violence that we 
could derive Mk.’s from Mt. or Mt,’s from Mk. Mt.’s lacks 
the quality of a trne original in so far as it is not an incident of 
ordinary life that any one should sow tares in another’s field— 
and the other parables of Jesus are conspicuously taken from 
affairs of every day. Mk,’s lacks the character of an original in 
so far as its fundamental idea—that the kingdom of God comes 
to its realization without the intervention of God or of the 
Messiah (in other words, the precept of laisser aller, laisser 
Jaire) is quite a modern one, directly inconsistent with the 
conceptions of Jesus as disclosed elsewhere in the gospels. 

Loman therefore supposes that Mt. 1324 2627 afone stood ina 
source A tafter the seed had been sown, the tares grew up with 
it and the servants asked their master whence these came. The 
answer he takes from Mk. 428, hut in the form: ‘the earth 
brings forth the tares of itself,’ With this the parable ended. 
That such a saying would be eminently appropriate in_ the 
mouth of Jesus he proves very aptly by Mt. 15 19 (out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts). An anti-Pauline form of the 
parable, however, Ba, took Paul as the sower of the false 
doctrine which was supposed to he denoted by the tares. It 
therefore introduced Me 1325 saying that the enemy (on this 
designation for Paul see § 112¢) had sown the tares, and 
it also, for the conclusion of the parable in A, substituted 
Mt. 1328¢—the master’s answer that the tares were sown 
by the enemy. Bé then added Mt. 1328-30-—signifying that 
nevertheless no attempt should be ‘made to extirpate the false 
doctrine of Paulinism, that it should be left to the Final Judg- 
ment. The polemic against Paul here is thus milder than that 
of Paul against his Judaistic adversaries in 2 Cor. 1113°155 
Gal. 1sf, 512, Canonical Mk., further, was acquainted 
with A and Ba. In order to avoid the anti-Pauline meaning 
of Bz he left out the whole figure of the enemy (éy@pdés) and 
consequently also the tares. He had therefore to take the 
answer of the master from A, not however of course in the form 
that the tares sprang up of themselves, hut in the form that it 
was the good seed that did so. This last very modern idea 
accordingly did not find expression here out of the inde- 
pendent conviction of an ancient author hut arose from the 
difficulty in which Mk. found himself. The sleep of the master 
lost its original significance when the daily waking was added. 
From 429 it is clear that Mk. had also B6 hefore him, for he 
speaks of the harvest. Canonical Mt. expressly says in the 
interpretation of the parable attributed to Jesus (1339) that the 
enemy is the devil. Either, therefore, he no longer perceives 
the anti-Pauline tendency of Ba, or like Mk. he deliberately 
seeks to avoid it, though he takes a quite different way to do so. 
There remains a possibility that he may have understood the 
Pauline doctrine to he meant by the false teaching introduced 
by the devil ; but it is equally possible that he was thinking of 
somz2 form of heresy. 

This hypothesis of Loman combines with a literary criticism 
which has far its object the elucidation of the mutual relations 
of the various texts, also a tendency-criticism which postulates 
an anti-Pauline tendency in Ba. Even should one he unable to 
adopt the latter criticism, it is not necessary on that account to 
reject the former ; it is open to any one to suppose that the 
‘enemy’ (éx@pds dv8pwmos) may have been at the outset some 
form (as already indicated) of heresy. 








(d} To the three examples given above we purpose 
to add a few others which, so far as we are aware, have 
not been previously employed in this connection. 

In Lk. 161-9 the Unjust Steward is commended. 
He accordingly must be inteuded in the commendatory 
clause (v.10a} which follows—‘ He that is faithful in 
a very little is faithful also in much’— not in the 
words of censure (v. 106) ’he that is unrighteous in a 
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very little is unrighteous also in much.’ And yet in 
168 he is called ‘the unrighteous steward.’ In 
16zz we read further ‘If ye ¢hex (o8v} have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon’ and soforth. By 
the ‘very little’ in which one is to show fidelity we 
must accordingly understand Mammon. Where then 
are we to look for the steward’s fidelity as regards 
Mammon? According to the parable, in this— that he 
gave it away. Unfaithfulness accordingly would 
manifest itself if one were to keep Mammon to oneself. 
The steward, however, did not keep Mammon to himself 
and yet was called ‘unrighteous’ (which of course is 
not to be distinguished from ‘unfaithful‘). We see 
accordingly that the terminology in 1610-12 is in direct 
opposition to that of the parable itself. Further, the 
contrast in the parable is not in the least between 
fidelity and its opposite. What the steward is com- 
mended for is his cleverness ; the opposite to this would 
be want of cleverness. Thus vv, 10-12 are an appendix 
to the parable by another hand. Taken by themselves 
their meaning would be simply an exhortation to fidelity 
in money matters. Here, however, they are brought 
into connection with the parable of the steward, whose 
relation to Mammon is represented as one of fidelity. 
Their fundamental idea accordingly is just as exactly 
Ebionitic as that of the parable itself. Thus two 
Ebionitic hands can be distinguished, and distinct from 
both is that of Lk. himself who has added yet another 
transformation of the meaning,—in v. 14, where he 
declares the parable to have been directed against the 
Pharisees and their covetousness. 

(e) According to § 112 4d we may tale it that the 
final redaction of Mt. was made in a sense that was 
friendly to the Gentiles and thus attached no value to 
compliance with the precepts of the Mosaic law. 
Unless then Mt. 518 f be a marginal gloss (see§ 112 c), 
it must have been introduced not by the last, but by 
the pennltimate hand, and its context comes from a 
source of an antepenultimate hand. 

5 18itself rests upon, Mt. 2434.4 or the source in which this 
originally stood. he close of 548, ‘till all things he accom- 
plished,’ does not amalgamate easily with the beginning of the 
verse, ‘ Till heaven and earth pass away [onejot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away].' Moreover, it is difficult to see why the 
law should cease to have validity the moment it is fulfilled in its 
entirety. But the closing sentence in 2434 is perfectly intelli- 
gible =‘ This-generation shall not pass away till all these things 
he accomplished.’ ‘ All these things’ means here the premonitory 
signs of the end, 2435 proceeds =‘Heavenand earth shall pass 
away; hut my words shall not pass away.’ Marcion has the 
same thought in his redaction of Lk. 1617 = ‘It is easier that 
heaven and earth should pass away than that one tittle should 
fall from my words.’ For this, canonical Lk. has ‘than for one 
tittle of the law to fall.’ But this can hardly have been what 
Lk. intended to say, for this verse stands between two verses 
which accentuate ‘with the greatest possible emphasis the 
abolition of the law. The conjecture of Lipsius therefore is 
very attractive—that Lk. wrote ‘than for one tittle of my law to 
fall’ rod véwov pov play xepatay wecety). Here on account 
of his antipathy to the idea of law, Marcion_subdtituted (hut 
without altering the sense) ‘words‘ for ‘law’ ( tay Adywr pov 
flay Kepatay mecetv), But a very old transcriber of LK. took 
the word ‘my’ (ov) for a wrong repetition of the second syllable 
of ‘law’ (véj0v); he therefore omitted it and thereby changed 
the meaning of the sentence to its opposite. This nomisti¢ mean- 
ing is reproduced in Mt. 5184 








One sees how many the intermediate steps must have 
been before these two verses could have received their 
present form. Still, as already said, 518 # may possibly 
be a marginal gloss. 

(/) In Mk. 933-42 and parallels (Mt. 181-6Lk. 9 46-50), 
very diverse things are brought into combination. First, 
the account of the disciples disputing with one another 
as to precedence (933 7), then the story of Jesus placing 
a little child in their midst with the exhortation to receive 
such in his name (936 7}; next, the exhortation (9 38-40) 
not to forbid other miracle-workers ; further, the promise 
'94x} that even a cup of water given to a follower of 
Christ shall by no means lose its reward; and lastly 
(942), the threatening against those who cause any of 
the little ones that believe in Christ to stumble. 
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The dispute ahout precedence ,is answered according to Mk. 
(v. 35) by the saying of Jesus, If any man would be first, he 
shall be last of all, and minister of all.’ This is not found in Lk. 
except in the place (22 26) where it occurs a parallel to Mk. 
1043/_ Besides giving it in thesameparallel to Mk. 1043/4 (Mt. 
20267), Mt. has ‘it again, only in a quite different place (2312) ; 
and yet neither Mt, nor Lk. would have omitted it m the parallel 
to our present passage, Mk. 9 35, had they found it there. For 
indeed it is very appropriate to the matter, whilst the mention 
of the child by no means serves to settle the dispute, for the 
child is not brought forward as an example of humility hut asa 
person to he ‘received,’ and not for the sake of his attributes as 
a child but for the sake of the ‘Name of Christ.’ Mt. felt this 
want of connection, and in order to represent the child as an 
example he says in v.1 that the disciples did not discuss the 
question among themselves hut referred it to Jesus whoanswered 
by placing the little child in their midst. Between this act and 
the exhortation based upon it he inserts further his third verse, 
‘ Except ye be converted and become as little children ye shall 
in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.’ This he borrows from 
Mk. 1015, as is made unmistakably clear by the fact that in the 
parallel to this passage, viz., in Mt. 1913-15,he omits it, so as 
to avoid a doublet, Mt. 183is also in substance a very fitting 
settlement of the dispute between the disciples, and would not 
ave heen passed over by Lk. had it lain before him. The ex- 
hortation to receive such a child is in Mt. 185 in the same 
degree inappropriate to the context. Mt. therefore interpolates 
between the two distinct thoughts his fourth verse : ‘Whoso- 
ever shall humble himself like this little child, the same shall he 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ But even this insertion 
does not fill the hiatus between v, 3 and zw, 5. 

The exhortation in Mt. 185 to receive the little child is 
immediately followed (v.6) by the antithesis, ‘But whoso shall 
cause one of these little ones to stumble.’ This fits well enough, 
on the assumption that children are intended by the ‘littleones,’ 
In Mk. and Lk., however, the two thoughts are separated very 
unnaturally by the account of the miracle-worker ‘ who followeth 
not with us,’ and in Mk., too (941), by the promise of a reward 
for the cup of cold water—a promise which Mt. (1042) gives 
in a quite different connection, and there, moreover, using 
the expression ‘ these little ones,’ by whom, however, he under- 
stands (differently from 186) grown-up persons of low estate. 
To this promise there is appended in Mk. 942 the threatening 
against him who shall cause one of these little ones to stumble, 
quite fittihgly — only, however, on the assumption that by ‘these 
little ones’ we are to understand grown-up people of low estate, 
not children, as in Mt, 

Let us now endeavour to trace, genetically, the origin 
and growth of this remarkably complicated passage. 
In a source A were combined only those two parts which 
are common to all three gospels — to wit, the statement 
of the dispute among the disciples and of the placing of 
a child in the midst with the exhortation to receive him. 
But no connection between them had been as yet 
established. This (primitive) form is found with least 
alteration in Lk. 946-48@; in Mk. it is represented by 
933. 367, in Mt. by 181f. 5. Ba added to it the 
promise of reward for the cup of water to a disciple 
(Mk.94r). Bb further added the threatening against 
him who shall cause a little one to stumble (Mk. 9 42).} 
C interpolated the story of the miracle-worker who 
followed not with the disciples. Its distinctive character 
forbids the obvious course of assigning it to Bc. Now, 
in Mk., only 938 39n 40 answers to the form of the story 
in Lk. 94972 The form of the whole pericope which 
arose through addition of this piece (without Mk. 9394), 
thus takes the place which in the usual nomenclature is 
given to original Mk. Bot on this occasion ‘original 
Mk.’ has had not one literary predecessor merely, but 
two, or, should Ba be separated from Bb, three; and 
these write not, it is to be noted, independently of each 
other; the one was continually making use of the other. 


Canonical Mt. rests upon A+ B (or at least B4, but 








1 Since Mt. 18 offers parallels only to what we have attributed 
toA+Bé4, one might be inclined rather to attribute to Ba the 
addition of Mk. 942 and to Bé that of Mk. 941. _ If this were 
done it would have to be presupposed (what was left open, above, 
under a) that Ba and B6 mean two different authors. We 
should then have the advantage of being able to suppose that 
Mt. was acquainted with Ba, hut not with Bd, At the same 
time, however, we should have to attribute Mk. 9 4r in that case 
rather to C, for on the previously mentioned presupposition it 
must remain equally possible that Be and B6 together mean 
only one author. The hypothesis would, therefore, only become 
more complicated. Further, it is not probable that Mk. 942 
should have been introduced earlier than 941. It is simpler, 
therefore, to suppose that Mt, knew Ba+Bé—in other words, 
Mk. 94z as well as Mk. 942, but that he dropped 94x because 
he had himself already reproduced the same thought in 1042 
(cp § 1214), 
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surely also Ba : see last footnote). Mt. then, as stated 
above, changed the introduction in v. 1, and added his 
own v, 3, so as to bring into mutual connection the 
dispute about precedence and the precept about receiving 
the child. Mt.’s v, 6, through its direct contiguity with 
v. 5 (instead of with 1042 which here ought to have been 
repeated as parallel to Mk. 94r), underwent a change of 
meaning, to the effect that children, not grown-up 
persons, were meant. Lk. rests on A+ C. He added 
9 480, ‘he that is least among you all, the same is great.‘ 
This does not, indeed, come in appropriately after the 
precept about receiving a child; it would have found a 
place with greater fitness before this precept and after 
the statement of the disciples’ dispute, in other words 
between v, 47a and v. 47/—7.e., at the very point where 
Mk. v. 35 introduces the same thought. MK. rests 
upon A+Ba+Bds+C. He adds on the one hand his 
v. 39, which Lk. would certainly not have passed over 
had he known it, and on the other hand his 2, 35, 
containing so excellent a settlement of the precedence- 
dispute. Neither Mt. nor Lk. was acquainted with the 
verse or (as already said) they would not have omitted 
it or introduced something like it at a later place, as 
in Lk. v, 488. 

It is certainly worthy of notice that Mk., by the in- 
sertion of vw, 35, has produced the only doublet which he 
has (§ 1214,n. 1). Thecircumstance that Jesus calls the 
disciples to him in v, 35 whilst in v. 33 7 he has already 
been questioning them, points also to the conclusion that 
the passage is composed from various pieces. 

(g) The successive contents of Mk. 41-34 and parallels 
(Mt. 181-35 ; Lk. 84-18) cannot possibly have been set 
down in any one gospel in their present order at one 
writing. Let us examine them. After the parable of 
the Sower, Jesus is alone with his disciples (Mk. 4.10= 
Mt. 1810= Lk. 89); so also when he explains the par- 
able (vv, 13-20= Mt. 1318-23 Lk. 811-15). Nor is any 
hint given of his again addressing himself to the 
people ; yet we read in Mk. 433. that he spoke openly 
to the people in parables (so also Mt. 1334), .and 
that he gave his explanations to the disciples in private. 
There is ground, therefore, for supposing that in one 
source, A, there stood an uninterrupted series of parables, 
viz., all those which have parallels in Mt. (Mk. 41-9 
26-29 30-32—in an older form as regards 26-29; see 
above, ¢); also the conclusion v, 33$ Bn, on the 
strength of the concluding statement that when they 
were alone Jesus expounded all things to his dis- 
ciples, introduced Mk. 410 13 14-20;! Bb the verses 21-25 
to the effect that one ought not to keep hack know- 
ledge once gained of the meaning of a parable, but 
ought to spread it freely. C introduced 411 These 
verses to the effect that the parables were interded 
to conceal the meaning they contained from the people 
are in contradiction alike to v. 33 ff and to vy, 21-25, 
and are, moreover, impossible in the mouth of Jesus. 
What pleasure could he have had in his teaching if 
he had to believe his God-given task to be that of 
hiding from the people the truths of salvation? It 
is, therefore, utterly futile to make out forced con- 
nection between Mk. 410 and Mk. 421 $, by inter- 
preting to the effect that Jesus, when asked as to the 
meaning of the parables, in the first place, said, by 
way of introduction to his answer, that to the disciples it 
was given to apprehend the meaning, and then went on 
to tell them what it was. Moreover, Mk. 413 does not 
fit in with this connection. The verse is clearly a 
question in which Jesus expresses his astonishment at 
the small understanding of the disciples : ‘How? you 


1 In Mk. 4 10 the disciples ask concerning ‘the parables.’, The 
plural carries us back to what is said in Mk. 42 that Jesus spoke 
several. The sense, therefore, can very well he that which Lk. 
(8 9) expresses more clearly though with reference to one parable 
only: they asked about the #eaxzng of these parables. Were 
it the intention of Mk. to say like Mt. (1310) that they asked 
about ing eyeryed of the parables, then we must suppose that 
only Lk. has rightly preserved the thought of the source Ba. 
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do not understand this parable; how then shall you 
know all the parables?’ This astonishment again is 
out of place if Jesus inv. 114 has found nothing to be 
surprised at in the circumstance that the disciples needed 
to have the meaning first of all imparted to them. The 
question is appropriate, therefore, only as a direct reply 
to v. ro, and furnishes a aery good occasion for Jesus to 
decide to give them the interpretation (cp, further, § 
1294, n.). Here also, as under (f), C takes the position 
which elsewhere is appropriate to original Mk., and here 
also there are two or three antecedent literary stages. D 
inserted the parable of the leaven (Mt.1333= Lk.1820/.). 
Each of the three canonical gospels then rests upon 
A+Ba+Bs+C;! Mt., too, upon D. Mk. did not 
change the extent of wv. ro-r3 (perhaps it was he who left 
out the yr@var from v, 11; cp RV with AV), on the other 
hand he gave to vv, 2x # a form which suits the applica- 
tion here made of the saying better than does that of Mt. 
and Lk. (see§ 11g u). Mt. and Lk., on the other hand, 
in order to be able to retain from C, Mk. 411 f,, deleted 
the surprised question of Jesus in Mk. 413 (from Ba), 
because it was inappropriate after this insertion. 
Moreover, Mt. has also so altered the question of the 
disciples (who in Mk. 410 and Lk. 89 ask as to the 
meaning of the parable) as to make it suit the answer 
which was first brought in from C = ‘to you it is given 
to understand the parables, but to the multitude it is not 
given.’ It nowruns in Mt. (1310) : ‘ Why speakest thou 
to them in parables?’ But such a form of the question 
cannot have been the original one—for this reason, if 
for no other, that according to it, Jesus would have had 
no occasion to expound the parable to the disciples. 
Further, Mt. has in 1$xz2 introduced a saying which in 
Bé at first came after the interpretation of the first par- 
able. We further see that he must have found difficulty 
in the assertion that the purpose (iva, Mk. 412) of the 
parables was to conceal the meaning they contained. 
He substitutes therefore : ‘ For this cause do I speak to 
them in parables decause (67t) they see not and hear 
not.’ He thus puts in the foreground the defective 
understanding of the multitude as a fact with which 
Jesus must reckon. By what follows, however (v.14 7), 
taken from Isaiah, he gives it clearly to be seen that he 
had before him an exemplar in which their not being 
understood was alleged as the purpose of the parables 
(see the ‘lest perchance,’ 4 more, in 1315), Finally 
perhaps it was Mt. himself who added the interpretation 
of the parable of the Tares (not immediately after the 
parable, but at the end of the whole section that is 
parallel to Mk. 41-34; cp § 116), and also the other 


parables 1336-52; possibly also v, 35. 

Still it is also permissible to suppose that only Mk. 41-9 33,4 
stood in A but this makes little change in our construction as a 
whole ; it bnly becomes necessary in that case to postulate that 
Bcadded Mk. 4 26-32. 

On the other hand, the mutual relation of sources can become 
still somewhat more complicated if Loman’s hypothesis regarding 
vu. 26-29 (see above, c) be combined with what has just been 
elahorated about Mk. 41-34. Yet it is possible to do this without 
multiplying the number of sources. We therefore refrain from 
introducing the hypothesis in question, all the more because it 
might, as being of the nature of tendency-criticism, call forth 
special objections. 

(h) Finally, it has to be pointed out that even the 
doublets might be used to give probability to the com- 
posite character of the logia. In§xz21@ they have heen 
employed to show that Mt. and Lk. alike draw from 
two sources. For the most part these were, on the one 
hand Mk. (or original Mk.)}, and on the other the logia. 
Only, it happens by no means infrequently that both 
places 1n which Mt. has the same saying are generally 
traced to the logia. What would seem to follow for 
this would be that the writer of the logia himself made 





1 AsregardsBo—aie., Mk, 4 21-25—it is possible tosupposethat 
Lk. (818) may have omitted 2, 246 because he already had it in 
6 38, and that Mt. may have omitted all these verses hecause he 
also had them all elsewhere in one place or another (5 15 10 26 
72 633)—the last, in particular, in the very pericope with which 
we are now dealing (13 12). 
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use of two sources. Now, we are not inclined to carry 
back Mt.716==20 to two sources from which the logia 
drew, but prefer to regard the repetition as an express 
and deliberate accentuation of the statement upon which 
stress is here laid. But we do in all seriousness adduce 
Mt.10xss=11l24 (‘more tolerable for Sodom’), 717= 
1233 (the tree and its fruits), as well as the utterances of 
John which are also afterwards put into the mouth of 
Jesus (37=2333, ‘ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye 
escape’; 8z10=719, ‘every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire‘). 

What has been said above as to sources of sources has 
far-reaching consequences. 

(u)If it holds good even partially, then most of the 
hypotheses hitherto put forward as to the origin of the 


gospels can no longer be maintained. 

129. Inferences For, in that case, in original Mk., or 
for gospel- § 

pele eral the logia, or whatever be the name 


given to the sources immediately pre- 
ceding our canonical gospels, we are no longer dealing 
with the earliest written compositions each produced 
by a writer working independently without written 
sources, and the canonical authors were not dependent 
(as used to be supposed) on these writers alone, but 
had at their disposal also the sources of these sources. 
It is no longer possible to control them in every detail. 
to ask what exemplar they had and why they made this, 
that, or the other change. On the other hand, the 
thesis that an ancient-seeming saying if it occurs in a 
writing that can be shown to be relatively young can have 
no claim to an early origin, must be wholly given up. 

(6) The first impression one derives from the new 
situation thns created is, that by it the solution of the 
synoptical problem which appeared after so much toil 
to have been brought so near, seems suddenly removed 
again to an immeasurable distance. For science, how- 
ever, it is not altogether amiss if from time to time it is 
compelled to dispense with the lights it had previously 
considered clear enough, and to accustom itself to a new 
investigation of its objects in the dark. Possibly it may 
then find that it has got rid of certain false appearances 
under which things had formerly been viewed. In this 
particular instance, it finds itself no longer under com- 
pulsion to assign a given passage to no other source 
than either to the logia, or to original Mk., or to some 
other of the few sources with which it had hitherto 
been accustomed to deal. The great danger of any 
hypothesis lies in this, that it sets up a number of quite 
general propositions on the basis of a limited number 
of observations, and then has to find these propositions 
justified, come what may.’ 

(c) On the other hand, signs have for some consider- 
able time not been wanting that scholars were on the 
way to recognition of the new situation just described. 
It is not only Scholten and Wittichen who have postu- 
lated a tolerably complicated genealogy for the gospels, 
with Proto-, Deutero-, Trito-Mk., and the like; even 
those critics also who are confident in the adequacy of 
the usual hypotheses are often found reckoning with the 
possibility —or even probability —that writings like 
original Mk., or the logia, whether in the course of 
transcription, or at the hands of individual owners, may 
have received additions or alterations whenever any one 
believed himself to be acquainted with a better tradition 
upon any point. The possibility is taken into account, 
in like manner, that canonical Mk. in particular does 
not lie before us in the form in which it lay before those 
who came immediately after him ; possible corruptions 


1 Let one example suffice. Mk.413—the verse which was 
found so helpful in § 128 g—is regarded by Feine and others as 
an addition by canonical Mk., because it isin point of fact in- 
consistent with 411“, and these two verseg, since they occur 
in all three gospels, must he ascribed to the source’—that is to 
say, to the only source with which one allows oneself to reckon, 
whether we call it with Feine, ‘original Mk.,’ or, with B, 
Weiss, ‘logia.' If one could only tell how it was that canonical 
Mk, came to add this verse ! 
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of the text, glosses and the like, have to be considered. 
Another element in the reckoning is that already our 
oldest MSS of the gospels have latent in them many 
examples of transference from the text of one gospel 
into that of another, examples similar to those which 
we can quite distinctly observe in many instances when 
the TR is confronted with these same witnesses. 

It may be that an older form of Mk., or of original 
Mk., or of the logia, whose differences from our 
present gospels are so limited in range and so little 
intended, can hardly, strictly speaking, deserve the 
name of a special source, the general contents and 
arrangement being so much alike; yet the effect, in its 
bearing on the character of the text in its details, is pre- 
cisely the same as if we actually were to assume such a 
source. For in particular cases it is not possible for 
us to rely upon a text as lying before us or as capable 
of being more or less easilyreconstructed, and so to judge 
of the changes that have been made by the canonical 
evangelists; we have to reckon with an immense range 
of possibilities and thus security of judgment is lost. 

Lastly, scholars are also beginning to remember that the 
evangelists did not need to draw their material from books alone, 
but that from youth up they were acquainted with it from oral 
narration and could easily commit it to writing precisely in this 
form in either case—whether they had it before them in no 
written form, or whether they had it in different written form. 
In this matter again we are beginning to be on our guard against 
the error of supposing that in the synoptical problem we have 
to reckon merely with given quantities, or with such as can he 
easily ascertained. 

d@) From the point just reached to the recognition of 
sources of sources differing not only in text but also in 
extent, order, and tendency is always, it is true, areal 
step. Yet. the distinction is afterall but a.fluid one. B 
mere additions it is possible to give a writing a tendency, 
which without these does not exist in it (§§ x09 6, r10, 
112). It is essentially by the introduction of additional 
touches that, as we have seen in § 128 a-g, the highly- 
complicated production, the disentanglement of which 
now causes so much difficulty, was produced out of a 
simple combination of related, or at least not mutually 
inconsistent, pericopes. And each intermediate stage in 
the process at one time had currency as a gospel writing 
and served as a basis for further developments. But if 
this consideration is taken seriously, it becomes in- 
creasingly impossible to hold—what any one occupying 
the standpoint of ¢ would wish to hold in spite of every 
concession to the actual state of the facts —namely, that 
the man to whom, whether by tradition or by the voice 
of some scholar, the authorship of the latest recognisable 
form of such a pre-canonical writing is ascribed, can 
also be regarded as the author of the earliest of these 
forms. Of the man who has made such manifest 
changes in the few places that still allow us to follow 
him in the process, it will be only safe to assume that 
he treated other passages also in the same way, only 
that we no longer have the means of detecting it. In 
that case, however, and still more certainly where there is 
individual ‘ tendency,’ his writing must be regarded as 
a new work in so far as in this class of literature * new- 
ness’ can be spoken of at all ; it cannot be treated as 
merely another form of its predecessor. From 
this point of view we shall be able to give its full 
force to Lk.’s prologue, according to which many authors 
had already undertaken in an independent way to draw 
up in writing (this is the force of the expression 
avardgac0a1, cp § 153, n. 2} an account of the life of 
Jesus. But Schleiermacher’s view of the ‘ narratives ' 
(Sepyjoets) (§ 124 a)also in this way comes to its rights ; 
for doubtless there must have been quite short notes also 
as well as narratives of a more comprehensive character 
(8$ 37, 64, 85), and yet these also can have had their 
influence on the subsequent form of individual pericopes. 
The reconstruction of original Mk. and of the logia, of 

1 Forexample, that Lk., according to 9 7 (‘it was said by some’), 
still read in Mt. 614 €Aeyoy instead of éAeyer (the present reading), 
while Mt. already, on account of this last reading, regarded Mk. 
6 16 as a mere repetition and therefore left it out. 
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their arrangement and even of their very words—to 
which so much acuteness has been devoted— loses 
greatly in interest as soon as these writings are regarded, 
not as the earliest, but only as intermediate steps. In 
the same measure does one gain insight into the diffi- 
culty of the problem, and the lesson of caution in dealing 
with it. For further reasons for the view here taken of 
the situation see §§ 148 7, 153. 

(e) On the other hand, however, certain difficulties 
become easier to deal with. Wecan now, for example, 
offer an explanation of the passage in Mt. 232 3a, so 
friendly to the Pharisees, and of all the Jewish-particu- 
laristic passages in § rr2 a, d, which it is impossible to 
ascribe to Jesus, and also even, whatever the inter- 
mediate stages may have been, of the legalistic Mt. 518 /. 
(§ 128¢); they are attributable to a Judaistic redaction 
which the logia underwent before they were made use 
of, and (according to § 112 4) altered to an opposite 
sense, by Mt. The character of the original logia 
becomes in this way more uniform and more in accord- 
ance with the free attitude of Jesus towards the law, and 
one can understand better how it was that this attitude 
of his was successfully transmitted, whereas all record 
of it might very easily have dropped out of sight had the 
first transmitter already been so Judaistically minded. 

By way of appendix the question of late so keenly 
discussed—viz,, as to the influence which the undeniable 

+;:,, fact that Jesus spoke Aramaic may have 
180. Semitic j.24 upon the formation of the gospels— 

original. may here be appropriately considered. 

(a) If Papias was right in his assertion regarding Mt. 
(see § 65), this influence would have been very great., 
But our gospels were from the first written in Greek 
—even the genealogy in Mt. Iz-17,! as well as that in 
Lk. 323-38, which contains (v. 36) the name of CAINAN 
(y.v., 2}, met with only inthe LXX. In fact, evenin what 
we find reason for tracing back to the logia, the quota- 
tions are, at least in a quite preponderating number of 
cases, taken from the LXX (cp especially 4 4 where the 
original in Dt. 83 supplies no basis for pjuarc}. It is 
precisely the author of canonical Mt. who oftenest 
gives the quotations from the Hebrew (Hawkins, 123- 
127), and who could not have given such quotations as,. 
eg., 215 23817 279 f. after the LXX at all; but the. 
allegation that his book is a translation from a Semitic. 
original breaks down on the fact that it also nevertheless 
follows the LXX, and that, too, exactly in passages. 
which would not have been available had the Hebrew 
original been followed. 

Onlythe mistranslation ‘virgin’ (@rap@évos, cp MARY [MOTHER 
OF Jesus]) made it possible to adduce (in Mt. laa f.) Is.7 145 
only the omission of the second member to ‘in the desert’ (ev 
Thi €pj2y) in the Hebrew parallelism in Is. 403 (@ )made it pos- 
sible to bring these words, in Mt. 33, into relation with what 
precedes instead of with what follows and thus to find in the 
words a prediction of one crying in the wilderness, though in 
Isaiah the crier is of course not in the wilderness, where no one 
could have heard him, but in the midst of the exiled Israelites 
in Babylon. In Ps. 8 3 it is onlythe LXX that speaks of praise 
in the sense in which Mt. 2116 finds ithere. Further Hosanna’ 
(@eavvd) in 219 with the dative is regarded asa cry of devotion 
— Praise.’ ‘Vivat’—which is not reconcilable with the true 
undersjandin co ¢, Original passage (see HOSANNA ; cp Dal- 

(4) Thelanguage of Mk. Hebraizes still more strongly 
than does that of Mt. Nevertheless, the combinations 
of Allen (Expos. » 1900, 1436-443) do not prove that the 
evangelist wrote Aramaic, but only that he wrote a kind 
of Jewish Greek that he had derived from a reading of 
the LXX. Lk. also has Hebraisms, not only in chaps. 
1 but elsewhere as well, and not only where he is 
dependent on Mk. or Mt. but also where he had no 
exemplar before him (as, for example, often ‘and it 
came to pass,’ Kal éyévero; see Hawkins, 30), and yet 
no one holds Lk.’s writing to be a translation of a 
Semitic original. Is.403 (Mk.13) could not possibly 
be cited in an Aramaic writing (see above, a). 

1 See Allen, Ex. 7, 99, pp. 135-137. Against his further 
assertion that the genealogy was constructed by the author 
of the entire Gospel, see, however, MARV (MOTHER OF JESUS). 
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Just as little can the very small number of variants—partl 
Lucan in character—in D and old Latin translations, whicl 
Blass (PAz2. af Gospels, ‘98. pp. 190-218) does not regard as 
traceable to transcribers, he held to “show that the entire gospel 
of Mk. was written in Aramaic and translated into Greek in 
erent Ways or even—as Blass formulates the hypothesis— 
that Luke the companion of Paul, himself before he wrote the 
third gospel, revised and published a bad Greek translation of 
the Aramaic Mk., on which account it was that afterwards he 
omitted much of it from his own book, not wishing to exceed 
the ordinary limits of a papyrus roll. Elsewhere (see Acts, 
8 27) it has been shown with what independence the text has 
been dealt with in D_ and its allied S. Least of all can 
Blass’s hypothesis seek support in the contention that Lk. 
shows little verbal coincidence with Mk. ‘This fact(so far as it 
is a fact) can of course he sufficiently explained by the linguistic 
character of Mk., which Lk. regarded as admitting of improve- 
ment. Whether Mk,’s linguistic imperfections are due to 
translation from the Aramaic is a quite separate question. 
Finally, there are no grounds for the conjecture of Blass that 
the Aramaic original document dealing with the earliest his- 
tory of the church in Jerusalem, which is held to have heeu used 
by Lk. in Acts 1-12 (on this point, see Acrs, § 17{[z.], col, 56) 
was written hy Mark, and that he will on this account havewritten 
the gospel also in Aramaic—notwithstanding that, according to 
Papias, he was Peter’s interpreter and that he has so many Latin 
words (§ 108). 

(c) A written source still older than the logia or Mk. 
(or original Mk. : see § 148, end) may have been 
written in Aramaic. A writing in Hebrew (§ 117) is 
not wholly impossible but certainly quite improbable. 
There seems to have been a Hebrew original in the 
case of the Psalms of Solomon (see APOCALYPTIC, 
§ 83). But here the ruling pattern may have been 
that of the OT psalms, and perhaps also in Pompey’s 
time Hebrew was somewhat more generally in use than 
itcame to be roo years afterwards. It is not very 
helpful to suggest that people would have been 
naturally inclined to treat of the sacred subjects of 
the gospel history in the sacred language. The masses 
did not understand Hebrew (see ARAMAIC, § 5), and 
yet gospel writings, unless they were to miss the purpose 
for which they were written, had to be adapted to the 
intelligence even of the least instructed. 

(d)The gain from recourse to the theory of such an 
original is in the first place this, that certain Greek 
expressions will then admit of explanation as being 
errors of translation. Once made, such errors could 
very well pass on without change from one Greek 
writing to a second and to a third. But it will be at 
once obvious that such an explanation can have im- 
portance only in regard to particular passages, not in 
regard to the origin of the gospels as complete books. 

Nor even for this purpose is it necessary to aim at retrans- 
lation of whole sentences a process which will always offer 
room for new error; all hat will be required will he that we 
should discover the, individual words or expressions from which 
the error can possibly have arisen. As an instance we ma 
point to Wellhausen’syp; (Lk. 1141), which may equally as we! 
mean ‘ purify’ as ‘give alms,’ dére éAsnoovvny; the sense will 
then he the same as in Lk. 1139, and in the parallel Mt. Bob ts 
and thus the character given to the passage in § rro be 
changed. 

(e) Another advantage will be that the consideration 
of an Aramaic or Hebrew original will aid in determining 
as to the meaning and use of important or difficult 
words and ideas in the NT. A very familiar example 
occurs in the snp which Jerome found in the gospel of 
the Hebrews for értovcios in Mt. 611, and which is 
assuredly right (see Winer), § 16,36 ; and cp LorpD’s 
PRAYER). But it must be said that the recent recourse 
had to Aramaic in this field of research has already had 
some very infelicitous results. 

Thus Lietgzmann 2 Wellhansen,3 and others assert that Jesus 
used the word sob of Man’ only in the sense of ‘man’ gener- 
ally (cp § 116¢, n.), hut did not ‘apply it to himself in that of 
‘Mlessiah ; in this last sense, they maintain, it was only taken 
by the evangelists from the Apocalyptic literature, and so came 


1 Cp Wellh. in Nachr. @. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. su 
Gottingen, 95, ba ir f 5 Amold Meyer, Jes Muttersprache, 
'96; Nestle, PAilologica Sacra, ’96. 

2 Der Menschensohn, '96; also Theol, Arbeiten aus dem 
Rheinischen wissensch, Predigeruerein, neue Folge, Hft.2, 99. 

® 77G@) 381; and Skzazen u. Vorarbeiten, 6,'99, pp. 194-255. 
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to be introduced into the gospel history.1 But Dalman in his 
turn (p. 159) disputes the genuineness of the words ‘not the son 
but only the Father’ (Mk-1332; cp Mt.2436), on the ground 
that in’ the time of Jesus these expressions were not custom: 
without additions such as ‘my {son],’ ‘of God,’ ‘my [Father]: 
As if the meaning they express could not possibly, nevertheless, 
have come from Jesus, and only the form of expression be due 
to the later use assumed by Dalman (cp § 139). 


111. CREDIBILITY OF THE SYNOPTICS. 


The investigation of the mutual relationships between 
the synoptic gospels has in itself a scientific interest 
and can therefore be carried on with 
interest even by the student for whom 

yn. stati the credibility of the gospels is a matter 
considerations. Of comparative indifference. Still, in 
the end the answer to this question is the goal of every 
research in this field. The question is often, however, 
still handled quite unscientifically. Thus, many still 
think themselves entitled to accept as historically true 
everything written in the gospels which cannot be 
shown by explicit testimony to be false. Others pay 
deference at least to the opinion that a narrative gains 
in credibility if found in all three gospels (as if in such 
a case all were not drawing from one source); and 
with very few exceptions all critics fall into the very 
grave error of immediately accepting a thing as true as 
soon as they have found themselves able to trace it toa 
* source.’ 

Once we have freed ourselves from the dominion of 
such fallacies it cannot but seem unfortunate that the 
decision as to the credibility of the gospel narratives 
should be made to depend upon the determination of 
a problem so difficult and perhaps insoluble as the 
synaptical is. It would accordingly be a very im- 
portant gain if we could find some means of making it 
in some measure at least independent of this. Such 
means have already been hinted at above (§§ 27, n. 1, 
and 34, n. 2), 

The examination of the credibility must from the 
beginning be set about from two opposite points of 
view. On the one hand, we must set on one side every- 
thing which for any reason arising either from the 
substance or from considerations of literary criticism 
has to be regarded as doubtful or as wrong; on the 
other hand, one must make search for all such data, as 
from the nature of their contents cannot possibly on 
any account be regarded as inventions. 

When a profane historian finds before him a historical 
document which testifies to the worship of a hero un- 
known to other sources, he attaches first and fore- 
most importance to those features which cannot be 
deduced merely from the fact of this worship, and he 
does so on the simple and sufficient ground that they 
woiild not be found in this source unless the author had 
met with them as fixed data of tradition. The same 
fundamental principle may safely be applied in the case 
of the gospels, for they also are all of them written by 
worshippers of Jesus. We now have accordingly the 
advantage — which cannot be appreciated too highly— 
of being in a position to recognise something as being 
worthy of belief even without being able to say, or even 
being called on to inquire, whether it comes from 
original Mk., from logia, from oral tradition, or from 
any other quarter that may be alleged. The relative 
priority becomes a matter of indifference, because the 
absolute priority —that is, the origin in real tradition — 
is certain. In such points the question as to credi- 
bility becomes independent of the synoptical question. 
Here the clearest cases are those in which only one 
evangelist, or two, have data of this class, and the 
second, or third, or both, are found to have taken 
occasion to alter these in the interests of the reverence 
due to Jesus. 

If we discover any such points—even if only a few— 

1 See on the other side Schmiedel, Prof. Monatshefte, '98, 


. 252-267 291-308: Muirhead, 2x4. 7, Nov. * + 62-653 
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they guarantee not only their own contents, but also 
much more. For in that case one may also hold as 
credible all else which agrees in character with these, 
and is in other respects not open to suspicion. Indeed 
the thoroughly disinterested historian must recognise it 
as his duty to investigate the grounds for this so great 
reverence for himself which Jesus was able to call forth ; 
and he will then, first and foremost, find himself led to 
recognise as true the two great facts that Jesus had 
compassion for the multitude and that he preached with 
power, not as the scribes (Mt.936 7 29). Let us, then, 
proceed to test in the two ways indicated some of the 
leading points in the synoptic gospels. 

The chronological framework must be classed among 
the most untrustworthy elemerits in the gospels. Not 

only are the data often quite vague—a 
ee ras defect for which we conld not blame the 
£ k evangelists if they had no precise in- 

Peme wort: formation; often also it is impossible 
to have any confidence, when Mt. so frequently says 
‘then' (réze), ‘on that day' (év éxeivy 77 uepa), or the 
like, or when Mk. says ‘ straightway' (ed@¥s), that the 
event really followed on what immediately precedes it 
in the narrative. Were we to take the evangelists 
literally, an enormous number of events would have 
to be compressed within the limits of certain days (eg., 
Mt. 1215-1352), and there would be only a very 
moderate number of days of the public ministry of Jesus 
with regard to which any events are recorded atall. Of 
the six time-determinations in Lk. 31 4 —manifestly 
brought together with great care—only the first three 
can be regarded as free from exception. Philip ruled 
over Trachonitis and other territories, but only over a 
small portion of Itureea. The office of high priest was 
never filled by two persons at the same time; it is 
Caiaphas who ought to have been named, whilst Annas 
held the office from 6to 15A.p, On LysaniAs see that 
article. The statement about the census of Quirinius 
in 217. is quite erroneous (see CHRonoLoey, § 59 4, 
QUIRINIUS, also above, § 22, last footnote). But the 
data are often even in direct contradiction to each other. 
In’Mt. 8-12 especially, matters stand in a quite different 
chronological connection from that which they have in 
Mk. and Lk. (§ 116a). Or the mother and brethren of 
Jesus come, in Mk. 331 and Mt. 1246, after the discourse 
about Beelzebub, in Lk. 819 after the great parable- 
discourse (see further $ 18, begin.). 

The case is no better with the order of the narratives. 
(a) A large number of sayings of Jesus have been placed 

together by Mt. in five longer dis- 
Fi palacp of courses which on each eecaeibi he 
© MAITAUIVE. Closes with the formula referred to in 
§ 127 (a,y). Among these are included, for example, 
a series of seven woes upon the Pharisees, 2313-36, a 
series of seven parables, 18x-52, and a series of six 
theses in correction of the law (521-48; § 34,m. 1; 
Hawkins, 131-135). Lk. has arranged in two similar 
large groups—the so-called small and large interpola- 
tions, 620-83 and 951-1814—material partly the same 
as, and partly different from, that of Mt. 

The greater interpolation—the narrative of what is known as 
the Seman aieuey= an make no claim to historicity. In the 
midst of it we find (10x and 17) the mission of the seventy and 
their return, (1331) the warning against the plots of Herod 
Antipas, who ruled over Galilee only, not Samaria,(i41) a feast 
in t e house of a Pharisee, whocan hardly have lived in 
Samaria, and (1711) the statement that Jesus was on the 


borders of Galilee and Samaria, which yet he had already 
passed (951) in hisjourney to Jerusalem. 


(3) But even outside of these compiled discourses the 
order of narration is often such as to suggest the sus- 
picion that it has been determined by the nature of 
the contents. The rubbing of the ears of corn and 
the healing of the man with the withered hand (Mk. 
223-36) are related the one immediately after the 
other, only because both occurrences showed Jesus in 
conflict with the law of the Sabbath. Or are we to 
believe that the two or three men—the whole number 
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recorded in the gospels (Mt.819-22 Lk. 957-62)—who: 
asked of Jesus to be admitted to the number of his 
disciples, all presented themselves at one and the same 
moment—viz., when he was about to take ship across 
the Sea of Galilee, or, according to Lk., at one and 
the same point in the journey through Samaria? Coni- 
pare, further, the wholly different order in which the 
events in Mt. 8-12 (§ x16) are given as compared with 
Mk. and L., with the result that (e.g. ) the choice of the 
apostles comes to be placed immediately before their 
sending-out (102-4), and the series of miracles before 
the arrival of the messengers from the Baptist (§ 137 a). 

(c) In many cases it is not so much for the sake of 
the order, but simply for the sake of a word, that 
certain sayings of Jesus are brought into contiguity with 
others; thus, Mk. 942-48 are brought together only by 
the idea of ‘stumbling-block' (g¢xavdanrifev), vv. 48. 
and 49@ only by that of fire, vv. 496 and 50 only by that 
of salt, Lk. 1133-36 only by that of light, 1324 f only by 
that of the door. But what is said with regard to. 
these things is in each case quite different, and he does 
no honour to Jesus who believes himself in duty bound 
to prove that the Master gave forth in one breath utter- 
ances so utterly disconnected. 

(d) In other places there is manifest lack of clear 
appreciation of the situation. The prohibition— which 
certainly comes from Jesus himself and is no mere in- 
vention of the evangelists —against making known a 
deed of healing wrought by him, a prohibition still 
found in Mt. 84 930, wbuld be utterly futile if, previously 
(423 f )and simultaneously (935), Jesus had healed whole 
crowds of sick persons. In 12:6 the prohibition is Jaid 
even upon a great multitude of persons healed at one and 
the same time. But we find the same thing also in the 
parallel Mk. 312 and even in 134=Lk.441; and here 
also follows the same prohibition laid upon individuals 
(Mk. 144=Lk. 514 Mk.826). 

(e) In Mk. one is very willingly disposed to recognise 
an appropriate arrangement of the events of the public 
ministry of Jesus as a whole. It is certainly the fact 
that his first chapter gives the impression that the public 
activity of Jesus may actually have begun in the manner 
here related. But so far as the rest of the gospel is 
concerned, little confidence can be placed even in Mk.’s 
order. In saying this, we lay no stress on the assertion 
of Papias (see § 65) that he set down the deeds and 
words of Jesus without order; for Papias may very well 
have been judging of that order with Mt. as his standard. 
Nor can we accept the view of B. Weiss, that Mk. in- 
tended by his frequent use of the imperfect to convey 
that he is narrating not individual deeds of Jesus but 
only the sort of things that he was in the habit of doing, 
as for example in 42.1 The whole sum, however, of 
separate events in Galilee (miracles, discourses, and the 
like) has so comparatively little that is characteristic, 
and their order—for a writer who wrote only for the 
glorification of Jesus and not for a laboriously exact 
account of his biography—was of so comparatively 
little importance, that it would not be safe for us to rely 
on them with any confidence whatever. In one point 
Mk. has a superiority over Mt. and Lk. ; in 7 2431 he 
records ajourney of Jesus to Tyre and Sidon, in other 
words, along distance abroad. So also the journey to 
Ceesarea Philippi recorded by him (827) in common 
with Mt. (1613) signifies for him a noteworthy epoch 
in the public life of Jesus (§ 135). See further § 1458: 

The alleged situations in which the recorded utter- 
ances of Jesus were spoken can by no means be implicitly 

* ddcentéd Was the Lord's Prayer 

oF hen eas BivEn ii the Sermon on the Mount (Mt. 
69-13), or at the spécial request of the 

of Jesus, disciples (Lk. 1lr-4)? Did Jesus de- 
liver the Sermon on the Mount to his disciples (Mt. 5: 





1 As against this view of B. Weiss see Feine, /P7, '87, pp. 
45-57, 773 '88, pp. 405,43; Holtzmann, ibid.,’78, pp. 168-171, 
with Weiss’s reply, pp. 583-585. 
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Lk, 620), or was it heard by the multitudes (Mt.7 28 Lk. 


71)? Fora whole series of utterances of Jesus Lk. has 
assigned occasions of which Mk. and Mt. know nothing 
{e.g., 918 Il29 376 124: 1323 ldzg 2g 15x fi 175 37 
19:2), Even where an utterance of Jesus recurs more 
than once in the gospels —and we may be certain that 
he repeated himself much oftener than is recorded (§ 
145a)— they yet afford us not the slightest guarantee 
that the repetition took place precisely at the point at 
which they place it. 

_The saying about the light under a bushel is foundin three 
different ‘connections. In 421 and Lk. 86 the light is the 
pie sca of the parables Jesus had spoken (see § 119 2)— 
manifestly a very ae application of a thought af very much 
wider scoy In Lk. 1133 the syle comes after the sentence 
which s that in the person of Jesus a greater than Jonah is 
present; here, then, the light can only be Jesus himself. In 
this connection. however, it is impossible to carry through the 
most obvious meaning of the saying that one ougé? not to put 
the light under a bushel. Moreover we find in’ 1134 a saying 
added only on account of the verbal_suggestion (§ 133 ¢c)—that 
the light of the body is the eye. Once more, then, it is not 
likely that the saying belongs to this place. In Mt. 5 14-16 two 
different representations are combined; the disciples are ex- 
#orted to let their light shine, the city set on the hill on the other 
hand shines of itself. By the light the disciples are here meant, 
hut the opening words, “ye are the light of the world,’ can easily 
have been framed on the model of the preceding sentence, ‘ ye 
are the salt of the earth,’ and that, too, for the first time by Mt., 
for the two sentences can hardly have stood together in one 
source since in Mk. and in Lk. they are given in two quite dis- 
tinct places. Thus in no one passage have we any security that 
ve are in possession of the originalconnection of the saying, and it 
would be just as conceivable that it may have been’spoken by 
Jesus when one of his followers, concerned about his safety, had 
Lenny tt him, as Peter on one occasion (Mt. 1622) did, to spare 
himself and not expose himself to danger—in fact very much as 
in Jn. 94.4, only without the specifically Johannine meaning of 
the wor See, further, Hawkins, 129-131 ; Wernle, 210 

In the case of an eye-witness the recollection of an 
event associates itself readily with that of a definite 

place, but for those who are not eye- 
a Places witnesses this has much less interest. In 
Persons. | ik 9,3 Peter’s confession is not made at 
Ceesarea Philippi; indeed, the evangelist knows nothing 
about a journey thither at all (§ r16a, end). The 
leper was cleansed according to Mt. 8: f. after Jesus had 
finished his Sermon on the Mount, but according to 
Ik. (512) a considerable time before that, when Jesus 
was ‘in one of the cities,’ similarly as in Mk. 140. 

On the return from his first journey abroad (to Tyre and 
Sidon) Jesus, according to Mk. 7 31, arrives at the eastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee according to Mt. 1529 (if we are to take 
the most obvious meaning of the words), at’the western. _ After 
the feeding of the 4000 both evangelistsagree in saying that he 
crossed the lake ; hut according to Mk. 810 the crossing is to the 
west shore, according to Mt. 1539 it is to the east. Then follows 
a new crossing, after which the apprehension ahout want of 
bread arises in 813, on the eastern shore, in Mt. 165 onthe 
western. The two routes coalesce according to Mk. 827 Mt. 
16 13 only when Cawsarea_is reached—unless we are to assume 
that Mt., in what precedes, means the same localities as Mk. 
and has only expressed himself misleadingly (cp § 112 a). 

As for persons— neither the names of the women at 
the cross (see CLOPAS, § 2) nor even the names of the 
twelve disciples (Mt.102-4 Mk. 316-19 Lk. 614-16) are 
given in two places alike (see APOSTLE). On the 
divergence between Mt. 99 on the one hand and Mk. 214 
and Lk.§27 on the other, see Ley and MATTHEW. 

Several of the reported sayings of Jesus clearly bear 
the impress of a time which he did not livetosee. The 


ve precept ahout taking up one’s cross 
ebuiig toa, and following Jesus (Mt. 1038 1624) 
is certainly not to be explained by 

later time, pointing out that the sight of con- 
demned persons carrying their crosses to the place of 
execution was a familiar one; for in that spectacle the 
most important element of all was wanting—that of 
innocence. The words in question cannot have taken 
their present shape till after the death of Jesus. Ex- 
hortations as to how to behave in times of persecution 
(Mk.189-13) he can hardly have found it necessary to 
give so early, for, however numerous his followers may 
have been, he formed in his lifetime no definite com- 
munity outside the bonds of the Jewish religion, and 
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still less a church. It was therefore also in the lifetime 
of Jesus hardly possible that his followers should be 
expelled from the synagogue in the manner spoken of in 
Lk. 622, and still less so that they should be expelled on 
account of the name of ‘ Christian’ (see CHRISTIAN, § 1). 
The graduated order of procedure against an erring 
brother (Mt.1815-17) is much more easily explained 
when transplanted to a later time. In the mouth of 
Jesus it is, at all events, intelligible only if by ecclesta 
(€kxAyola) we understand not the Christian but the 
Jewish local community. But also the authority con- 
ferred in the verse immediately following (1818), 
“Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven, and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,’ could never have been given by Jesus 
either to the apostles or, what the context leaves open, 
to his followers in general, still less to Peter to whom it 
is limited in 1619 (cp BINDING AND LoosING). Still 
more 1618 is open to serious question, quite apart from 
other reasons, on account of the word ecclesia, and 
because the verse is wanting in Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
Into the discourse on the occasion of the mission of the 
disciples special precepts have been introduced, of a sort 
which canonlyowe their origin to later missionarypractice 
taught by painful experience (¢.g., Mt. 10zz 13). The 
baptismal precept to baptize in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit (Mt. 28 x9) is questionable, 
not only because, according to the older accounts, the 
risen Jesus was only seen, not heard (§ 138d) ,but also 
because, according to the N T throughout, baptism was 
only in. the name of Jesus (Rom.63 Gal. 327 Acts 238 
816 1048195 1Cor.611 113; even in Hermas also; 
Vis.iii, 73). The Trinitarian formula is met with first 
in Justin (Aol. 16r) and in the Didaché (71). So also, 
if Jesus had enjoined the mission to the Gentiles on the 
original apostles, as is stated in Mt. 2819, it would be a 
practical impossibility to understand, how they, or their 
followers, could have withstood Paul so hotly upon this 
very point. 

It would clearly be wrong, in an investigation such as 
the present, to start from any such postulate or axiom 
as that ‘miracles’ are impossible. At 


137. The the same time, on the other hand, some 
miveagila_ doubt as to the accuracy of the accounts 
narratives. 


cannot fail to arise in the mind even of 
the stoutest believer in miracles when he observes snch 
points as the following :—(a) How contradictory they 
are. In Mk. 13234 ad the sick were brought to Jesus 
and he healed some; in|| Mt. 816 they brought many and 
he healed @é/, in || Lk. 440 they brought @é/ and he healed 
all, as also in Mt.424, In Mk.37f/. ro a great multi- 
tude followed him and he healed many; in {{ Mt. 1215 
many followed and he healed a//, According to this the 
view of the evangelist must have been that he was 
followed exclusively by sick persons. According to 
what is said in § 133 dnot only the early date but the 
historicity altogether of those healings en masse must be 
held to be doubtful. Before the feeding of 
the 5000, in Mk. (634) Jesus teaches the multitude ; in 
Mt. (1414) he heals their sick; in Lk. (911) he does 
both. At the beginning of his journey to Jerusalem, 
according to Mk. (10:}, Jesus teaches the multitude; 
according to Mt. (192) he feals them. According to 
Lk. (721} Jesus heals a number of sick— possessed 
and blind—in the presence of the messengers of the 
Baptist, and immediately before this he raises the 
widow’s son at Nain (711-17); Mt. knows nothing of 
this, and Mk. as little (the message of the Baptist is 
wholly wanting in Mk.). But on the other hand Mt. 
records as before this date not only the healing of a 
leper (81-4} and of a paralytic (92-8), as does MK. 1 4o- 
212 =Lk. 512-26, but also the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus (918-26), and the healing of two blind men (9 27- 
31), and of a dumb man possessed with a devil (xw@ds = 
9 32-34)—healings which in Lk. are all brought in as 
having been wrought after the message of the Baptist 
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(840-56 1835-43{114-16). Thus each of the two evan- 
gelists secured that the messengers of the Baptist should 
be able to hear of miracles of most various kinds as 
wrought by Jesus (Mt.115=Lk.722};1 but each has 
done so in a djfferent way. After the cleansing of the 
temple, Jesus, according to Mt. (2114), heals blind 
and lame there; of this Mk. and Lk. know nothing. 
Similarly in 2852 4 he alone reports the resurrection of 
many dead persons on the death of Jesus. On the 
other hand, Mt. (2627-20) describes the preparation of 
the Passover meal without presupposing any super- 
natural knowledge on the part of Jesus as is done in 
Mk. (1412-17) and Lk. (227-24). Lk. alone knows not 
only of the miracles reported in 721-17 21, but also of 
the healing of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, of 
the man with the dropsy, of the ten lepers, and of the 
high priest’s servant’s ear, as also of the fact of 
Peter’s miraculous draft (1810-17 141-6 17 11-19 22 sof. 
51-11). In the last two cases the silence of Mt. and 
Mk. is all the more significant as they give a quite 
precise account of the very occurrences in the midst 
of which a miracle, according to Lk., was wrought, 
and in Gethsemane all the apostles, and at the call 
of Peter at least he and some others, were present 
(Mk. 1447= Mt. 26 51-54; Mk. 116-20= Mt, 418-22; cp 
§ 32, n. 5, § 42). Only Mk., again, knows of the 
healing of a blind man in two successive stages, by 
application of spittle and by laying on of hands (822-26). 
Instead of the one man, deaf and with an impediment 
in his speech, who is healed by Jesus in Mk. (7 32-37} by 
the same means, in|{Mt. 15 30 a wholemultitude of lame, 
blind, and dumbare healed. At Gerasa Mk. (52) and Lk. 
(827) make mention of one demoniac, Mt. (828) of two, 
and that too (v. 29) with clear divergence from {| Mk. 
57=Lk. 828, and dependence on the words of the 
demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum (Mk.124= 
Lk. 434), all mention of which has been wholly omitted 
by Mt, At Jericho Mk. (1046)mentions one blind man 
as Jesus was leaving the “city, Lk. 1835 one as he was 
entering, Mt. 202g 7, two as he was leaving. The man 
who in Lk.1124 is dumb is also blind in Mt. 1222.2 
According to Mk. 523 the daughter of Jairus is at the 
point of death, according to Lk. 842 she is a-dying; in 
Mt. 918 the father’s statement runs, ‘my daughter is 
even now dead,’ whilst in Mk. 535 and Lk. 849 this 
announcement is brought to Jesus only after the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood which has been 
wrought in the interval. To the number sooo as well 
as to the 4000 of those who were miraculously fed Mt. 
adds in each case (1421 1538} ‘besides women and 
children.” In Mk.1120 the fig tree is found to be 
withered away on the morning after the curse has been 
pronounced ; according to Mt. 2119 it withered away 
immediately. Whilst in Mk. lro f it is Jesus who sees 
the heaven opened and the spirit descending and hears 
the voice, so that one is able, if so disposed, to take the 
whole passage as describing an inward mental experi- 
ence, with regard to which the disciples had derived 
their knowledge from himself alone, Mt.316 / repre- 
sents the opening of the heavens as an objective occur- 
rence and gives the voice in the third person and thus 
not as for the hearing of Jesus alone, whilst according to 
Lk. 821 f the Spirit even descends ‘in bodily shape.’ 
As for the narratives of the nativity and childhood see 
MARY (MOTHER OF Jesus) and NATIviITy. We pass 
over the numerous other minor differencesin the accounts 
of miracles in the gospels, in order to touch upon :— 
(2} Two cases in which even one strongly predisposed 
1 It must be granted that in Mt. 9 32-34 «ads means a dumb, 
and in ls a deaf, person. But the two infirmities so often go 
together that this difference of meaning cannot be held to in- 
validate the statement in the text, which in all other respects is 
absolutely exact. . 
2 These two passages must be regarded as parallel because in 
each there follows this detailed examination of the criticism that 
Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub (Mt. 1224-32=Lk, 1115-23). 


A second parallel to Lk. 1114 is Mt. 932+34, which agrees in 
its details with Lk. more exactly. 
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to believe in miracles would find it difficult to Accept a 
narrative of this kind on account of the time to which 
it is assigned. (a)Lk. 2844 f expressly, and Mk. 1533 
Mt. 27 45 also to all appearance, allege an eclipse of the 
sun, a celestial phenomenon which, however, is pos- 
sible only at the period of New Moon—Le., shortly 
before the rst of Nisan—and cannot happen on the 
rsth or 14thofamonth. To save for the narrative some 
relic of credibility the suggestion has even been made 
that it is in fact an eclipse of the moon that is re- 
corded. But in offering this explanation it was for- 
gotten, not only that at midday such an occurrence 
would not produce darkness, but also that the shadow 
of the earth falling upon the moon is visible only from 
the side of the earth that is turned away from the sun, 
in other words, during the night, not in the middle of 
the day from r2 to 3. 

(8} As for the fig tree (Mk. 1112-14 20-25 Mt. 21 18-22), 
it is certainly the fact that its fruits begin to form before 
the leaves unfold— approximately about Easter- tide. 
But at this early stage they are still exceedingly small 
and quite uneatable. The first ripe figs are gathered 
in the end of June, most of the rest in August, and 
some not till so late as February. Some do not reach 
their development at all in the year of their formation, 
but only in the following spring. Fruits of this last- 
named class might therefore have been found by Jesus 
on the tree; but they are inno sense a characteristic mark 
of a good tree; the characteristic of such a tree is its 
young freshly-produced figs. But with figs of this last 
kind Jesus could not have satisfied his hunger ; the nar- 
rative would have been possibleat any time from June to 
February ; but, placed at Easter, it isnot so; and yet it 
belongs so definitelyto the Easter season that it would be 
indeed abold thing to say that itis true initselfbutwrongly 
dated. The only really pertinent remark is that of Mk. 
(1 1r3) : it was not the season of figs. Thisis socontrary, 
however, to the whole of the rest of the narrative that 
Scholten thought himself justified. in setting it down as 
a marginal note by a foreign hand (§ 1195). Thus, 
even where there is not the slightest shadow of aversion 
to miracles as such, there is nothing to surprise us when 
these two narratives are declared to be unhistorical. 
See FIG TREE. 

(c} Taken as a whole the facts brought forward in 
the immediately preceding paragraphs show only too 
clearly with what lack of concern for historical precision 
the evangelists write. The conclusion is inevitable that 
even the one evangelist whose story in any particular 
case involves less of the supernatural than that of the 
others, is still very far from being entitled on that 
account to claim implicit acceptance of his narrative. 
Just in the same degree in which those who came after 
him have gone beyond him, it is easily conceivable that 
he himself may have gone beyond those who went 
before him. 

With reference to the resurrection of Jesus (a) the 
most credible statement in the Synoptics is that of Mt. 

and Mk.) that the first appearances 

138. The ons in Galilee. The apoewrance in 
Resurrection Jerusalem to the two women (Mt. 28 gf.) 
of Jesus. is almost universally given up— not 
only because of the silence of all the other accounts, but 
also because in it Jesus only repeats the direction which 
the women had already received through the angel. If 
the disciples had seen Jesus in Jerusalem as Lk. states, 
it would be absolutely incomprehensible how Mk. and 
Mt. came to require them to repair to Galilee before 
they could receive a manifestation of Jesus. The con- 
verse on the other hand is very easy to understand; 
Lk. found it inconceivable that the disciples who, 
according to him, were still in Jerusalem, should have 
been unable to see Jesus until they went to Galilee. In 
actual fact the disciples had already dispersed at 
Gethsemane (Mk.14s50 Mt. 2656); this Lk. very signi- 
ficantly omits. Even Peter, after he had perceived, 
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when he denied his Master, the dangers he incurred, 
will hardly have exposed himself to these, gratuitously, 
any longer. At the cross only women, not disciples, 
were present. Whither these last had betaken them- 
selves we are not told. But it is not difficult to con- 
jecture that they had gone to their native Galilee. The 
angelic command, therefore, that they should make this 
their rendezvous, may reasonably he taken as a veiled 
indication that they had already gone thither. The 
presupposition made both by Mk. and by Mt. that they 
were still in Jerusalem on the day of the resurrection is 
accordingly erroneous. It was this error of theirs that 
led Lk. to his still more erroneous inversion of the actual 
state of the facts. 

(2) The second element in the synoptics that may he 
accepted with confidence is the statement that it was 
Peter who received the first manifestation of his risen 
master. All the more surprising is it that it is only Lk. 
who tells us so, and that only in passing (2434). It is 
the chief point in the statement of Paul, 1 Cor. 15z-11. 
This passage must be regarded as the earliest account 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus; unquestionably 
it goes back to the communications made by Peter 
during the fifteen days’ visit of Paul, three years after 
the conversion of the latter (Gal. 118). 

(c) Not only is it a mark of inadequacy in the gospels 
that they have nothing to say about the greater number 
of the manifestations here recorded; it also becomes 
necessary to withhold belief from what they actually do 
relate in addition. Paul would certainly not have left 
it out had he known it; the duty of bringing forward 
all the available evidence in support of the truth of the 
resurrection of Jesus as against the Corinthian doubters 
was of the most stringent kind. 

(d)Thus, on the one hand, the statements that 
Jesus was touched, and that he ate (Lk.24 39-43), are seen 
to be incredible. But these are precisely the statements 
which make it possible to understand why the evangelists 
should pass over the mere appearing of Jesus (@p0y) to 
which the statements of Paul are confined, inasmuch as 
they believed they could offer proofs of a more palpable 
character. 

In criticism it was a great error to believe that by the expres- 
sion ‘was seen’ (#664) Paul was characterizing the appearances 
asunreal. It is indeed true that in the N T this expression with 
one exception (Acts 726) is applied to visions; but, unless he be 
a thoroughly modern person well versed in philosophy and 
science, the visionary 1s under a psychological necessity to 
regard as real the things which he sees in vision even though he 
distinguishes between them and the objects of ordinary sight. 
The only thing that would prevent him from doing so would be 
if the vision offered that which according to his ideas was utterly 
impossible. But in the case before us this is far from being so. 
In the N T the resurrection of aman—e.g., of the Baptist or of 
Elijah— is supposed to be thoroughly possible (Mk. 6174-165 
Mt. 142=Lk. 974 Mk. 912 Mt, 1720 1114). 

What the expression ‘was seen’ (&67) proves is, 
accordingly, rather this—that in no description of any 
appearances of the risen Lord did Paul perceive any- 
thing by which they were distinguished from his own, re- 
ceived at Damascus. With reference to this he uses the 
sameexpression; he therefore characterizes it as a ‘vision’ 
(émracta), and, as he still distinguishes from this the 
‘revelation’ (daroxddvyis) in 2 Cor. 121, we shall have 
to take the word literally and interpret it as denoting 
seeing, not hearing. : 

(e) The statements as to the empty sepulchre are to 
be rejected; Paul is silent regarding ‘them, and his 
silence is very strongly reinforced by Mk. 168 which 
says the women told no one anything of what they had 
seen. This failure to carry out the angel’s bidding is 
quite unthinkable, and one readily understands why Mt. 
and Lk. should say the opposite, though this is probably 
the most violent change they have anywhere made on 
their exemplar. (The word ‘fear,’ Pé8os, in Mt. 288 
shows that he had before him the ‘ were afraid,’ épo- 
Botvro, of Mk.) The statement of Mk. is intelligible 
only if we take him to mean that the whole statement as 
to the empty sepulchre is now being promulgated for the 
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first time by the publication of his gospel. He cannot. 
intend to say that the women held their peace for a 
short time only, for the general belief is that Jesus. 
appeared very soon after his resurrection, and every 
delay on the part of the women would have put back 
the time at which the disciples could arrive in Galilee- 
and behold the promised appearing of the Lord. If 
Mk. is understood in the sense we have indicated, then 
in him we have a virtual admission, veiled indeed, yet 
clear, that all Statements as to the empty sepulchre- 
were innovations of a later time. 

(/) Nor, as against this, will it avail to urge the- 
inherent likelihood that the sepulchre must without fail 
have been visited. 

Here the assumption is that forthwith on the resurrection day 
the tidings of the empty sepulchre became known in Jerusalem. 
But this supposition has been shown to he groundless. Yet even 
had the tidings been brought forthwith to the Christians in 
Jerusalem, and even if they had thereupon at once visited the 
sepulchre, their evidence would not have proved more than did 
that of the women. Only an examination by opponents could 
have claimed greater weight. But it is hardly likely that the 
tidings reached their ears forthwith. Yet, even had this 
happened and the sepulchre been found empty, the fact would 
have been capable of heing explained by them as due toa 
removal of the body. The (unhistorical) statement of Mt. as to 
setting a watch over the sepulchre (§ 108)had_ in fact just this 
very purpose in view—to exclude the possibility of any such 
removal. But after the visit of the women the watch was not 
continued even in Mt. Further it has to be borne in mind that- 
according to Jewish belief a body did not remain recognisable- 
for more than three days (see JouN, SoN OF ZEBEDEE, § 20 2). 
Had a body, therefore, really been found, it would no longer 
have been possible to identify it asthe body of Jesus. 





This comes yet more strongly into view if we picture- 
to ourselves the order of events in the way in which, in 
all probability, they actually happened. The first belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus arose through the appearances. 
in Galilee on the third day after his death, or later. 
The disciples believed in them and therefore felt them- 
selves under no necessity to assure themselves by ex- 
amination of the sepulchre. Even if the tidings of the- 
Galileean appearances had been brought to Jerusalem 
forthwith, not even so would they have given occasion 
for such an examination. It was unnecessary: the- 
followers of Jesus believed them without further evi- 
dence ; his enemies laughed them to scorn. One knew 
that the emptiness of the sepulchre after so long a 
time could prove anything just as little as could the 
production of a no longer identifiable body. It is 
unnecessary to enter more fully into the almost incred- 
ible variations in the accounts of what happened at 
the sepulchre, after what has already been said (see, for- 
enumeration, § 27). 

(gM he conclusion of Mk. (169-20) is admittedly not. 
genuine (see W. and H., Appendix, and above, § 4, 
n. 2). Still less can the shorter conclusion printed by W. 
and H. lay claim to genuineness. Should it he found that 
thelonger, in accordance with an Armenian superscription 
found by Conybeare (Zxpos., ’93 4, pp. 241-254), was. 
written by the presbyter Aristion—the name in the inscrip- 
tion is Ariston,—-then a very unfavourable light would 
be shed upon this ‘ disciple of the Lord,’ as Papias calls. 
him. Almost the entire section is a compilation, partly 
even from the fourth gospel and Acts. At the same time- 
the words ‘for they were afraid’ (époBotvro ydp, 168): 
cannot have been the close intended by the author, 
especially seeing that appearances in Galilee are an- 
nounced (167). The suggestion that the author was. 
interrupted as he was finishing is a mere makeshift. 
It cannot be urged in support of it that in Mt. and 
Lk. no traces of the conjectured genuine conclusion af* 
Mk. are to he found. We could not be sure. 
whether at least Mt. has not drawn from it, especi- 
ally as he coincides entirely with Mk. 166/. But. 
deliberate divergence from the (supposed) conclu 
sion of Mk. would also be very intelligible, for Mt. 
and Lk. have already, as against Mk. 168, said the- 
opposite of what lay hefore them in their exemplar.. 
The fact that the last leaf of a book is always the most 
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liable to get lost can suffice to explain how the close of 
Mk. should have disappeared without leaving any trace. 
Yet a deliberate removal of it is also conceivable, —if 
it did not answer the demands which had already come 
to be set up in the time of Mt. and Lk. Nothing can 
be conjectured with any certainty, except that it 
described an appearance of Jesus to the disciples. The 
fact that Peter is also individually named in 167 may 
perhaps be held to indicate that the conclusion con- 
tained also an appearance to Peter alone. 
The foregoing sections may have sometimes seemed 
to raise a doubt whether any credible elements were to 
be found in the gospels at all; all the 
Baer moreemphatically thereforemust stress 
be laid on the existence of passages of 
the kind indicated in § 131. Refer- 
(2) eSB CSUs ence has already been made to Mk. 
in general, 10:77 (* Why callest thou me good? 
none is good save God only’), as also to Mt. 1231 f, 
(that blasphemy against the son of man can be forgiven),’ 
and to Mk. ger (that his relations held him to be beside 
himself; cp 1166d). To these, two others may now 
be added : Mk.1832 (‘of that day and of that hour 
knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son but the Father’; the words ‘neither the Son’ 
{ovd5¢ 6 vids) are absent from Mt. in many MSS and 
the whole verse from Lk.; cp § 130¢}; and Mk.1534 
Mt. 2746 (‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me? ‘—an utterance which Lk. has wholly omitted). 
These five passages, along with the four which will 
be spoken of in § 140, might be called the foundation- 
pillars for a truly scientific life of Jesus. Should the 
idea suggest itself that they have been sought out with 
partial intent, as proofs of the human as against the 
divine character of Jesus, the fact at all events cannot 
be set aside that they exist in the Bible and demand 
our attention. In reality, however, they prove not only 
that in the person of Jesus we have to do with a com- 
pletely human being, and that the divine is to be sought 
in him only in the form in which it is capable of being 
found in a man; they also prove that he really did 
exist, and that the gospels contain at least some absolutely 
trustworthy facts concerning him. If passages of this 
kind were wholly wanting in them it would be impos- 
sible to prove to a sceptic that any historical value 
whatever was to be assigned to the gospels; he would 
be in a position to declare the picture of Jesus contained 
in them to be purely a work of phantasy, and could 
remove the person of Jesus from the field of history, — 
all the more when the meagreness of the historical 
testimony regarding him, whether in canonical writings 
outside of the gospels, or in profane writers snch as 
Josephus, Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, is considered. 
(a)According to Mk. 812 Jesus emphatically declined 
to work a ‘sign’ (anuetor) before the eyes of his con- 
temporaries ; ‘there shall no sign be 
saa Uy pn she given unto this generation." In Mt. 
Tesus. 1239 164 and Lk. 1129 this saying is 
given in the enlarged form, ‘there 
shall no sign be given to this generation but the sign 
of Jonah (the prophet).’ Unless here the meaning 
intended be the exact contrary of what is said in Mk., 
the ‘sign of Jonah’ cannot be really a ‘sign,’ but 


rather the opposite of one. 

To illustrate how, notwithstanding, it was possible for Jesus 
toexpress himself so, let us put an imaginary parallel case. A 
conqueror, without receiving any provocation, invades a country. 
Its inhabitants send an embassy to ask of him what justification 
he can show for his aggression. _He gives the answer: You 
ask me what I can allege in justification? I shall give you no 
other justification than that which my sword gives. The 
situation in the gospel is quite similar. 

The one thing which Jesus has hitherto done, and, 
if he refuses to work signs (ayueta), the one thing which 


ASSages ¢ 


1 Lk. also as well as Mk. has his share in the weakening of 
this sentence, the verse he gives immediately before it heing 
(42 9), ‘he that denieth me in the presence of men shall he denied 
in the presence of the angels of God.’ 
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he can continue to do, is to preach. The main activity 
of Jonah also in like manner consisted in preaching. 
By the sign of Jonah accordingly is meant the opposite 
of asign—viz., preaching like that of Jonah. This is 
shown also by the immediate sequel: ‘the men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah.’ Next 
follows the example of the Queen of Sheba who came 
to hear the preaching of Solomon (Mt. 124: =Lk. 
113: f). 

It is only in Mt, (1240) that this good connection is broken by 
the interpretation that the sign of Jonah means his three days’ 
sojourn in the belly of the whale, and that by this is signified 
the three days’ sojourn of Jesus in the heart of the earth. But 
even apart from its breaking the connection, this verse which 
rests only on misunderstanding of the ambiguous utterance in 
Lk. 1130, is quite unsuitable ; for a ‘sign’ of course makes its 
impression only when it can be seen. The people of Nineveh 
could not observe the emergence of Jonah from the place of his 
sojourn, nor indeed is it even stated that he told them of it 5 all 
that is said is that he preached to them. 


(6) According to Mk.65f Jesus was able to do no 
mighty work (save healing a few sick folk) in Nazareth 
and marvelled at the unbelief of its people. This then 
is the reason why he was unable. Mt.1358 is a 
manifest weakening of this : ‘he did not many mighty 
works there because of their unbelief.’ 

(c) In Mk. 84-21 the disciples, in the crossing of the 
Lake, which has been touched on in § 535, are re- 
presented as having forgotten to take bread with them. 
Jesus says : ‘Take heed, beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod’ (in Mt. 166 : ‘of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees’). This exhortation the disciples take 
as a reproach on them for their forgetfulness. But 
Jesus rebukes them for their little understanding, and 
reminds them of the feeding of the 5000 and of the 
4000. The conclusion is given fully only by Mt. 
(16x1 #-), but unquestionablyin the sense of Mk., ‘ How 
is it that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you 
concerning bread? . . . then understood they how that 
he bade them beware of the teaching of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees.’ Both evangelists have previously 
related the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000 as facts. 
If Jesus reminds them of this, the consequence must of 
course be that they should think of material loaves as 
being what they are to beware of. In reality, however, 
the deduction is quite the opposite. This is possible 
only on one assumption—if the feeding of the 5000 and 
the 4000 was not a historical occurrence, but a parable 
having this as its point that the bread with which one 
man in the wilderness was able to feed a vast multitude 
signifies the teaching with which he satisfied their souls. 
On this view the closing statement of the narrative first 
finds its full explanation; more bread remains over 
than was present at the beginning; truth is not con- 
sumed when it is communicated to others, but only 
serves to awaken in them ever new thoughts and an 
ever-growing power to satisfy in their turn the spiritual 
hunger of others. It is exceedingly surprising, yet at 
the same time evidence of a reproduction of earlier 
materials, that Mk. and Mt. should give the present 
narrative at all—a narrative which in their understand- 
ing of the miracle of the feeding is so meaningless. 

Mt. has made some attempt, albeit a somewhat feeble one, to 
bring the twonarratives into harmony. Withhim Jesus (16 8) re- 
proaches the disciples for their little faith. Similarly Mk. atan 
earlier place (652), the wording of which recalls that of the 
present passage, alludes to the miracle of the loaves and implies 
that the disciples ought to have learned from it implicit faith in 
the supernatural power of Jesus even in the storm. All the 
more important is it to notice that in the passage of Mk. now 
before us (§ 14-21) Jesus blames them, in the only fitting (and 
therefore the only original) way, for their little undersianding; 
and Mt. by taking up this reproach in 16911 shows that the 
other, that of unbelief, is not the original one. 

(d) In Mt. 115 Lk. 722 Jesus sends an answer to the 
Baptist that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to them. As has 
been shown above (§ 137 4), both evangelists have seen 
to it that all the miracles. mentioned have taken place, 
either at an earlier date, or before the eyes of the 
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Baptist’s messengers. All the more remarkable there- 
fore is it that the list should close with what is not a 
miracle at all. It would be impossible to counteract 
the preceding enumeration more effectually than by the 
simple insertion of this final clause. The evangelists 
therefore cannot have added it of their own proper 
motion. Neither could Jesus have neutralised the 
force of his own words—if we assume miracles to be 
intended— in such an extraordinary way. On the 
other hand the clause in question fits admirably, if 
Jesus was speaking not of the physically but of the 
spiritually blind, lame, leprous, deaf, dead. This is 
the meaning, too, which these words actually have in 
the OT passages, Is.855 / 611, which lie at the root 
of this, and italso fits very well the continuation in Mt. 
116 Lk.723, which reads, ‘Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me’ (z.¢., in my unpretentious simplicity). 
Here, therefore, we have a case, as remarkable as it is 
assured, in which a saying of Jesus, though completely 
misunderstood, has been—in its essence at least— 
incorporated with verbal accuracy in the gospels. 

Jesus, then, declined to work signs (onpeta), and that, 
too, on principle. Mk. 8x2 (and parallels) is not a 
saying of a kind that he ‘could have 
uttered one day and broken the next; 
moreover he exuressly says that no 
sign shouldbe given to ‘this [whole] generation,’ because 
as a whole it was wicked and rebellious against God. 
Now, the word sémeiex does not denote any kind of 
wonder, but only a wonder of the kind which serves the 
end of showing the power of him who works it—as, in 
the present case, the Messiahship of Jesus. But, so 
far as the reported miracles of Jesus have this end, 
they are, if this saying of his is to be accepted, no 
longer to be taken to be credible; either they never 
happened at all or (at least), if historical, they were 
not miraculous. 


This applies very conspicuously to the withering of the fig-tree. 
Apart from the motive mentioned in § 137 6, 8, this particular 
miracle is rejected by many theologians on the ground that such 
adeed having no manifest saving purpose, appears to them un- 
worth; of his character. The same principle will apply also at 
least to the stilling of the storm and the walking upon the 
water, and likewise to the stater in the fish‘s mouth, even 
though, strangely enough, it is not expressly said anywhere 
that this miracle was actually carried out. 


(a )As for the feeding of the 5000 and the 4000, so also 
for the withering of the fig-tree, we still possess a clue to 
ss the way in which the narrative arose 

jaa, ouen of out of. a parable. The narrative in 
narratives in question is not found in Lk., and this 
fi ti is, doubtless correctly, explained from 
Burative ihe supposition that Lk. considered his 
speech. parable (136-9) of the fie-tree — or 
rather the unspoken sequel to the parable, that the tree 
had at last to be cut down after all—as identical with 
the narrative. By the fig-tree, in this view, was meant 
the nation of Israel, and that which we have seen to be 
impossible if the story is taken as a relation of actual 
fact (§ 137 6, 8} becomes very effective as soon as the 
symbolical interpretation is adopted. At the close of 
his ministry, at his last passover festival, Jesus utters his 
curse upon the nation that has borne no fruit. Figu- 
rative forms of expression, which could give rise to the 
story of the feeding, are also to be found in Mt. 
56 : ‘blessed are they that hunger,’ for they shall be 
filled,’ and the verse which in Mk. (634) stands before 
the miraculous narrative, to the effect that Jesus zaught 
the multitude, embodies in reality the substance of that 
narrative. For Peter’s draught of fishes, cp Mk. 
Is7 and Mt. 1347-50. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture expressions made use of by Jesus out of which 
the narrative of the walking on the water and the still- 
ing of the tempest could be framed, somewhat after the 
analogy of Mk. 1122-24 and Lk. 176 : ‘ if ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, then shall ye be able to com- 


141. Inference 
as to ‘signs.’ 


1 On the earliest text see § 123 a, n. 
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mand the storm and it will obey, and ye shall be able 
to walk unharmed upon the troubled sea (of life).’ 
Indeed even the words which actually stand in the 
passages last cited might have given occasion to the 
formation of miraculous narratives. ‘If ye shall say in 
faith to this mountain, Re thou cast into the sea, or to 
the sycomore tree, Be thou transplanted into the sea, so 
shall it be done.’ But literalism of this sort even in 
those days had its limits. 

(6) The same explanation is capable of being applied 
also where deeds or words attributed to Jesus himself are 
not concerned. It is very easily conceivable that a 
preacher on the death of Jesus may have said, purely 
figuratively, that then was the veil of the temple rent in 
twain (Mk.1538 = Mt. 275: = Lk. 234s). What he 
meant to say was that by the death of Jesus the 
ancient separation between God and his people was 
done away. By a misunderstanding, this saying could 
easily be taken up as statement of a literal physical fact. 
So also, if another preacher said, using figurative 
language, that at the death of Jesus the graves had 
opened (Mt.27 52), or that darkness (of sorrow) had 
spread over all the earth (Mk.1533=Mt. 2745=Lk. 
23 44). Cp also § 26, n. 

(a) In the present connection we need not do more 
than allude verv briefly to what bv Strauss was regarded. 

as almost the only source of origin for 

prepara such miraculous narratives as had no 

o passages. real foundation in fact —namely, 
passages of the OT. These may very well have con- 
tributed to the shaping of such narratives, even though 
we do not assume that they originated them. For the 
raisings of the dead cp 1 K. 1717-24 2 K.417-37; for 
the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, cp Ex. 16 1-18 
Nu. 114-9 2 K. 442-44; for the walking upon the water 
Ps. 7720[19] Is. 4316 Job 98; for the stilling of the storm, 
Ps. 10723-32; for the healing of the withered hand 
1K. 136; for the healing of the dumb man, Wisd. 10 2x, 

(4) Apart from the miracles, there is one OT 
passage which has very clearly influenced the form of 
the gospel narrative in Mt. 217. It is impossible to 
deny Mt.’s representation here to be that Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem upon two asses. Even if one chooses to 
interpret the words as meaning that he sat upon the 
garments and not upon the animals the sense is sub- 
stantially the same, for the garments were laid upon the 
asses. The misunderstanding rests only upon a too 
literal interpretation of the prophecy in Zech. 99, which 
is not shared by Mk. and Lk. So also the number 
thirty (unmentioned in Mk. 1411 Lk. 225) given to the 
sum received by Judas, as also the casting away of the 
money into the teniple (Mt. 2615 275), would seem to 
come not from tradition but from the passage in Zechariah 
(1112 f.) expressly cited in Mt. 279 /f. Upon 
Bethlehem, as the birthplace of Jesus, the virgin birth, 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the massacre of the 
innocents, see MARY [MOTHER OF JESUS] and 
NATIVITY. 

According to Mk. 65 7. (see § 140 4} we are to under- 
stand that Jesus healed where he found faith. This 

power is so strongly attested throughout 

144. Miracles the first and second centuries that, in 
of healing. view of the spiritual greatness of Jesus 
and the imposing character of his personality, it would 
be indeed difficult to deny it to him. Even the Phari- 
sees do not deny his miracles of healing, though they 
trace them to a compact with Beelzebub (Mk.322 Mt. 
9341224 Lk. 1115). According to Mt.1227=Lk. 1119 
the disciplesof the Pharisees also wrought such miracles ; 
the man who followed not with the disciples of Jesus cast 
out devils (Mk.938-4o= Lk. 949f}; the same is said of 
those whom in Mt. 7 22 /. Jesus rejects in his final judg- 
ment. Paul asserts that a like power was possessed by 
himself (2 Cor. 1212 Rom. 1 5x9}, and by other Christians 
(1 Cor. 128-rr 28); Justin mentions castings-out of devils 
(Apol. 26 Dial, 30, 35, 39, 76, 85); so also Tertullian 
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(Apol. 23), Irenaeus (23: 7. Eus. HE 57), and Quadratus 
(Eus. H£ iv, 32).3 

That Jesus demanded faith is frequently stated (Mk. 
923 7 Mt. 928), as also that he was approached with 
faith (Mk.25= Mt.92 = Lk. $20 ; Mt. 810 = Lk. 793 
Mt. 1527, =Mk, 728 4 ; see § 10g d), and that he 
prayed. 

Many of the accounts contain particulars that could hardly 
have been introduced at will merely for effect. Thus in Mk. 57-10 
the devil does not leave the demoniac of Gerasa at the first 
adjuration; Jesus must first, just like a modern alienist, enter 
with the man into a conversation in which he elicits from him 
what his hallucinations are. In Mk. 914-29 all the symptoms 
shown by the boy, except the falling into the fire, can he 
paralleled from the descriptions of epilepsy in ancient medical 
writers (Krenkel, Beit. zur Aufhellung der Gesch, u.d. Briefe 
d, Paulus, "90, pp. 50-63). 

Of course we must endeavour to ascertain how 
many, and still more what sorts of cures were effected by 
Jesus. It is quite permissible for us to regard as 
historical only those of the class which even at the 
present day physicians are able to effect by psychical 
methods, — as, more especially, cures of mental maladies. 
It is highly significant that, in a discourse of Peter 
(Acts 1038), the whole activity of Jesus is summed 
up in this that he went about doing good and healing 
all those that were oppressed of the devil. By this 
expression only demoniacs are intended. Cp also Lk. 
1832. It is not at all difficult to understand how the 
contemporaries of Jesus, after seeing some wonderful 
deed or deeds wrought by him which they regarded 
as miracles, should have credited him with every other 
kind of miraculous power without distinguishing, as the 
modern mind does, between those maladies which are 
amenable to psychical influencesand those which are not. 
It is also necessary to bear in mind that the cure may 
often have been only temporary. If there was a relapse, 
people did not infer any deficiency in the miraculous 
efficacy of the healer; they accounted for it simply by 
the return of the demon who had been cast out. On 
this point Mt. 1243-45 is very characteristic. Perhaps 
also Lk. 82 may be cited in this connection, if the seven 
devils were cast out of Mary Magdalene not simul- 
taneously but on separate occasions. 

Most obscure of all are the two accounts, found only in Mk. 
(732-35 8 22-26), accarding to which Jesus made use of saliva to 
effect acure, Precisely i these two cases it is extraordinarily 


difficult to believe in a cure whether by this or by psychical 
methods. 


(a)Even if the public ministry of Jesus had lasted fora 
few months only, he must have uttered a thousandfold 
more than all that has been recorded 
in the gospels. His longest discourse 
would, if delivered in the form in 
which it has come down to us, not 
have taken more than some five minutes in the delivery. 
However self-evident, this has been constantly over- 
looked by the critics. They are constantly assuming 
that we possess the several words of Jesus that 
have been reported approximately in the same ful- 
ness with which they were spoken. For the parables 
perhaps (apart, of course, from the manipulations 
pointed out above, in §§ 109 4, 112 4, 128 c d) this may 
be to a certain extent true. Of other utterances, we 
have traced in Mt. lly =Lk.722 and Mk. 814-21 =Mt. 
165-12 (§ 140 ¢ d) one or two which must have been 
preserved almost werdatim, In what remains, however, 
it can hardly be sufficiently emphasised that we possess 
only an excessively meagre frécés of what Jesus said, 
namely, only so much as not only made an immediate 
impression when first heard, but also continued to survive 
the ordeal of frequent repetition (formuch of it possessed 
too little interest for those who had not been actual ear- 
witnesses). In this process not only was an extra- 
ordinary number of utterances completely lost ; but a 


145. Conclusion 
as to discourses 
of Jesus. 


1 As for Josephus, cp B/ ii, 86 vii. 63, Ant. iii, 113 viii. 25 
and ¢. Ap. 131; for Pliny, VA 802; for Lucian, PAdlops. 16% 
According to Tacitus (Af¢st. 481), Vespasian effected several 
wonderful cures (cp above, col, 1456). 
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large number of the sayings of Jesus now received for 
the first time that consecutive and pointed form which 
made them seem worthy of further repetition. Without 
doubt Jesus must very often have repeated himself; 
but what he assuredly often repeated in many variations 
has been preserved to us only in a single form. One 
may perhaps venture to compare the process with that 
of a photographer who prints from many negatives of 
the same individual on the same paper. There is pro- 
duced in this way an ‘average’ likeness which when 
viewed from some distance seems satisfactory enough, 
but when it is more closely viewed the vagueness of its 
contours is at once discovered. 

(4) The context in which we now find the sayings of 
Jesus must never (from what has been said in § 134) be 
taken as a trustworthy guide in determining what the 
original meaning may have been. In every case the 
context tells us only what the evangelists, or their pre- 
decessors, found it to mean ; indeed in many caseg it is 
impossible to believe that even for them the place where 
they introduce the saying is intended to convey any hint 
as to the meaning. A _ source like the logia laid 
naturally very little stress upon this point. The greater 
number of the utterances of Jesus are like erratic blocks. 
All that one sees with perfect clearness is that they do 
not originally belong to the place where they are now 
found. What their original position was is unknown. 
The observer has to rest satisfied if in spite of its removal 
to a new site the real nature and quality of the stone 
can be made out ; and this is happily very often the 
case. 


On the other hand, a wholly mistaken line is taken when, for 

example, the attempt is niade to base consequences on any such 
assumption as that Jesus was apt to give forth parahles or say- 
ings in pairs. The parable of the leaven which in Mt. 1831-3 
and Lk. 1318-21 immediately follows on that ofthe mustard-see! 
is still wanting in Mk. 430-32. In Lk,’s source as wellasin Mk,’s 
the sayings about the salt and about the light were still separate 
(not connected as we now see them in Mt. 513-16). Equally 
futile are discussions as to the order in which Jesus may have 
spoken the beatitudes. If any one were to try to repeat the 
beatitudes after hearing them once he would not he sure of re- 
taining the original order. We cannot expect more of those who 
heard Jesus. In the Sermon on the Mount not only is it needless 
to ask whether it was heard by the disciples alone or by the 
multitude as well (§ 134); it is equally needless to ask whether it 
was intended for the one or for the other. It is a conglomer- 
ate. Little of what is found in Mt. 5-7 recurs in Lk. 620-49. On 
Mt. 5 13-16 see § 134, on 517-48 see $145 2. Inchap. 6 fa really 
good connection is found only within each of the following 
groups :—61-6 with 16-18; 625-34; 71-5; 77-113; not between 
these groups reciprocally, nor yet between them and the other 
sayings contained in these chapters. Nay, there is not the least 
ground for supposing, because they are three in number, that 
esus enumerated immediately in succession those things in 
which according to Mt. 61-6 16-18 hypocrisy is to be avoided 
quite apart from the fact that the enumeration is disturbed and 
broken by vv. 7-15. 

(c} Words of such pre-eminent importance as the 
Lord's Prayer or the words of institution of the 
Eucharist, or the description of a scene so unforgettable 
as that in which the sign is given by which the betrayer 
is made known (Mk.1418-20; Mt. 2621-23; Lk. 2221) 
are given in a very conflicting manner. Of the words 
uttered on the cross, Mk. and Mt. have only one, which 
in turn is omitted by Lk., who, however, gives three 
others. In this last case, however, one may be sure 
that Mk. and Mt. are in the right (§ 139); and to the 
three previous ones one may safely apply the maxim 
that additions are more likely than omissions; omissions 
would in fact be difficult to account for (§ x20 ¢). Mk. 
1422-24 accordingly, with omission of ‘take’ (Adfere), 
may be regarded as the relatively (not absolutely) oldest 
form of the words of institution of the Eucharist. 
(Against the deletion of Lk. 22 196 20 see Schmiedel 
in Hand-cornmentar on 1 Cor. 1134.) 

(d) While in the case of the Eucharistic words only 
Lk. is dependent on Paul, Mt. and still more Mk. avoid- 
ing his novelties, Paulin 1 Cor. 7 10 f., as against all the 
synoptists, exhibits the earlier form of the prohibition of 
divorce. This we infer from the fact that it is he who 
gives the strictest form of the prohibition. Subsequent 
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relaxations in view of the difficulty in working the 
severer form, are intelligible, increases of stringency are 
not ; especially would these be unintelligible in the case 
of Paul, who actually finds himself constrained ¢1 Cor. 
7x5) on his own responsibility to introduce a relaxation 
of the law. Even the Epistle of James, although it 
.already omits (512) Jerusalem as an object by which 
one can swear (§ 150), gives an older form of the precept 
-against swearing than is found in Mt. 537 ; namely, Let 
your yea be a (simple) yea, and your nay a (simple) 
nay. 

(e) As for the substance of the sayings of Jesus, it has 
:already been pointed out in §§ 1096, rrr, 112 4, 136 
how little credence we can attach to the historicity of 
the sayings attributed to Jesus about the call of the 
Gentiles, the baptismal formula, the later conditions of 
the primitive church, and the postponement of his 
parusia. Here it may be added that in Mk.149 a say- 
ing which certainly was originally the closing remark 
.of a preacher on the anointing at Bethany is given 
.as a word of Jesus. In Mt. (2663) it is still further 
-altered by the addition : ‘ Wheresoever ¢#zs gospel shall 
be preached, that also which this woman hath done shall 
be spoken of.’ As regards a passage of such great im- 
portance as Mk.1045=Mt. 2028 (‘to give his life a 
‘ransom for many'), judgment can be given only in 
accordance with the following considerations. It can 
be accepted as genuine if Jesus spoke of his life as a 
‘ransom in no other sense than that in which he did so 
at the last sapper—z.e., as an offering not for sin but 
for the immunity of his followers, after the manner of the 
Passover lamb in Egypt, or for ratification of their cove- 
mant with God as in Gen.15:017 Jer.8418 Ex. 241-8, 
cand if he did so at a date not too long before his death. 
Otherwise the doubt will have to be expressed, that the 
sentence comes from the Pauline theology. In any case 
it is noteworthy that it is absent from |] Lk. 2227. 

That Jesus had in view the possibility of his death some con- 
‘siderable time before it came upon him is not unlikely. But 
the very precise predictions of it with their various details are 
open to the suspicion that they took shape at a later date in 
-accordance with the facts of history, and least of all is it credible 
that Jesus should have put forth such a prediction directly after 
Peter's confession Mk, 831 Mt. 1621 Lk. 1622, This confession 
must have been one of the supreme moments in the joyous con- 
sciousness of Jesus—the discovery that he was finding recog- 
nition as the Messiah and was winning his battle. Suffering 
.and death are the very opposite of all that is looked for in the 
Jewish Messiah, and of what Jesus at that moment could have 
looked forward to for himself. 

(7) From the eschatological discourses disappears 
everything specifically apocalyptic concerning the signs 
of his parusia, if the separation of the ‘ little Apocalypse’ 
as made in § 124 6 is correct. This does not, however, 
by any means imply the elimination of all eschatological 
utterances whatsoever. On the contrary, there still 
remain to be attributed to Jesus the words in Mt. 1627 f. 
2629 64 (ultimately also 1023 1928 f ; see § 112d} in 
which he prophesies his return with the clouds of heaven, 
and the like. This is in fact quite intelligible, and even 
necessary, if he held himself to be the Messiah; in such 
-acase it would have been impossible for him to believe 
that God would allow him and his work to go to ruin 
through the persecutions of his enemies. The failure of 
these prophecies to come to fulfilment ought in no case 
to lead to any attempt to make out that they were not 
uttered by Jesus, or to interpret them in such a sense 
-ascauses their inconsistency with the facts to disappear. 
As has been shown in §$ 111, 112 e, 113, the evangelists 
found that much trouble was required in order to tone 
down this inconsistency; they had not the least occasion, 
therefore, to invent such predictions or to heighten them; 
the prophecies must have lain before them as quite fixed 
elements of tradition. 

Another question is whether Jesus foretold the destruction of 
the temple asin Mk. 132 Mt. 242 Lk. 216. If the ‘little Apoca- 
lypse* (Mk. 1314 Mt. 2415) or Rev. 111. 13 is from a Christian 
hand the answer can hardly be affirmative, for a Christian writer 


could hardly have Dresumed the continued existence of the 
temple in contradiction to Jesus’ own prophecy. Both these 
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pieces, however, may be Jewish ; and Jesus could have foreseen 
the destruction of Jerusalem even without supernatural know- 
ledge. In no case, however, ought we to lay weight on the 
circumstance that he connects it with the end of the world for 
this arises from the fusion of the (certainly vacillating) tradition 
regarding his own words with the ‘little Apocalypse’ (§ 124 4). 
Therefore, also, we must refuse to entertain the conjecture that 
in reality he prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem only, and 
that his alleged prediction of the end of the world rests on a 
misunderstanding of the disciples. According to the same 
mode of reasoning, he cannot have prophesied his resurrection 
alone without adding a prediction of his second coming from 
heaven; for this, according to the general and most ancient belief, 
which makes no mention of an ascension also(x Cor. 154-12 Bom. 

34 Eph. 12025 4 Acts 232-35 Heb. 13 1012 122 [1820 Rev. 
i 28] 1 Pet. 319 22 Eph. 49 A), carried him direct to heaven ; but 
there was quite as general a belief that as Messiah his work of 
selng up the kingdom of God upon earth required his presence 

ere. 

Of all these predictions it is possible to deny that they 
were uttered by him only if it be at the same time denied 
that he held himself to be the Messiah. But in that 
case it will be impossible to explain how the disciples, 
who had been thrown into the utmost depths of despond- 
ency by his death, nevertheless came to be able to believe 
in his resurrection. Those theologians who go so far as 
to remove all the utterances of Jesus to the effect that 
he was the Messiah, hardly continue to hold that the 
belief in his resurrection rests on anything more real than 
the visions of the disciples which arose out of their sub- 
jective mental condition. All psychology, however, 
affirms that visions arise only when that which is seen 
in the concrete has previously taken firm and living hold 
on the soul of the visionary. The belief is therefore 
inevitable that the disciples had already, in the lifetime 
of Jesus, held him to be the Messiah. They could not, 
however, have done so without acquainting him with 
this belief of theirs ; and if he had denied it, it is im- 
possible to understand how their respect for his authentic 
declaration should have permitted them to go on believ- 
ing the opposite. As regards the date of his second 
coming, the statements in Mt.1628 (that it would be 
before the then living generation had passed away) and 
in 2664 (that it would be immediately, dr’ dprt) have a 
like claim to probability. Whatever he may have said 
as to this, it is most certain that he also declared 
that ‘none knoweth of that day or of that hour’ (Mk. 
1332 Mt. 2436). 

(g} It would be quite out of place to look in the 
gospels for direct statements as to any development in 
Jesus during the period of his public activity. The 
latest date at which reverence for him would have allowed 
a conception of anything of the kind to be assigned is that 
of his temptation (Mt.4 1-11 Lk. 41-13) before his ministry 
began. It could only be from unconscious touches of 
theirs that we could be led to conjecture any develop- 
ment later than this. Yet such a conjecture we may 
venture to make, for example, as regards Jesus' freedom of 
attitude towards the Mosaic law. What he says in Mt. 
5ex f. about murder, or in §27 7 about adultery, may 
be easy enough to reconcile with his declaration that he 
is not come to destroy the law (517); but the case is 
otherwise with the sayings immediately following, upon 
divorce (53: /. 191-9), upon swearing (533-37), upon 
retaliation (5 38-42), upon love of one's enemy (5 43-48), as 
also upon the laws about foods (Mk.7 1-23== Mt. 15z-20), 
and about the Sabbath (Mk.223-86 and parallels). If 
the first-mentioned conservative saying (517) is to be 
held genuine, we must assign it to the first period of the 
public activity of Jesus. It is in fact quite credible that 
Jesus, who unquestionably was a pious Jew, at first saw 
in the Mosaic law the unalterable will of his Father, and 
regarded the errors of the Pharisees as consisting only 
in a too external apprehension of it. But it is equally 
intelligible that in the course of his controversy with them 
he should have become convinced how many precepts 
the law in point of fact embodied which were antagonistic 
to the spirit of religion as it had revealed itself to him. 
It was one of his greatest achievements that he sacrificed 
the letter of the law to this and not this to the letter of 
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the law; but we may be sure that it cost him many a 
hard struggle. 

(h) Another point in regard to which we may venture 
to conjecture some development in Jesus during his 
public life is his Messiahship. As late as on the occasion 
of Peter’s confession we find him commanding his dis- 
ciples to keep this a secret (Mk. 830 Mt. 1620 Lk. 921). 
With this it agrees that in Mk., before this date, he 
applies thd designation ‘Son of Man’ to himself only 
twice’ (21028). In Mt., on the contrary, he does so 
very often, and, besides, the significance of Peter’s con- 
fession is completely destroyed by 1433, where already 
all the apostles have been made to declare him to be the 
Son‘of God. In Mt., accordingly, this trace of develop- 
ment in Jesus’ thinking is obliterated. 

(z) It is when the purely religious-ethical utterances 
of Jesus come under consideration that we are most 
advantageously placed. Here especially applies the 
maxim laid down in § 131 (end) that we may accept as 
credible everything that harmonises with the idea of 
Jesus which has been derived from what we have called 
the ‘foundation pillars’ (§ 139 f.) and is not otherwise 
open to fatal objection. Even though such utterances 
may have been liable to Ebionitic heightening, and 
already, as showing traces of this, cannot lay claim to 
literal accuracy—even though they may have been 
unconsciously modified into accord with conditions of 
the Christian community that arose only at a later 
date—even though they may have undergone some 
distortion of their meaning through transference to a 
connection that does not belong to them— the spirit 
which speaks in them is quite unmistakable. Here 
we have a wide field of the wholly credible in which to 
expatiate, and it would be of unmixed advantage for 
theology were it to concentrate its strength upon the 
examination of these sayings, and not attach so much 
importance to the minute investigation of the other less 
important details of the gospel history. 


IV. AUTHORS AND DATES OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THEIR Most IMPORTANT SOURCES. 


Fvangelion means originally (and still continues to do 
soin2§, 410) the reward given for a piece of good news. 
. in late classical Greek the good news 

146. Title of Itself, for which the LXX a the fem, 
the gospels. (edayyeMa) in28,182027. For religious. 
tidings we have the verb (edayyediferPac) in Is. 611, 
cited in Lk. 418. The NT has the substantive also in 
this sense. It was a serious error on Origen’s part when 
{ap. Eus. HE vi. 256} he took the Gospel of Lk. to be 
meant where Paul speaks of ‘my Gospel’ (Rom. 216 
2 Tim. 28). In the Didaché154 also, evangelion still 
signifies the substance of the gospel history without 
reference to the book in which it was written ; so too in 
82, ‘the Lord says in his gospel’; so too in Irenaeus 
when he describes the gospel as fourfold {iii. 11 x2[8]) ; 
so too even in the Muratorian fragment (1. 2 : evangelit 
“iber). But here we already find also (1. 17) evanged- 
orum libri; similarly Justin (§ 76) speaks of the 
‘memorabilia of the apostles which are called gospels,’ 
and Claudius Apollinaris says in the Chron. Pasch. 
oracidgew Soxel ra evayyé\ua (cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, §§ 42, 54), ‘the gospels seem to contradict one 
another.’ Thus it was not till the middle of the second 
century that the nord came to signify a book, and, even 
after that, till the end of the second century, it continued 
to bear its original meaning as well. The titles ‘ Gospel 
according to Matthew,’ ‘to Mark,’ etc., accordingly do 
not, linguistically considered, mean ‘ the written Gospel 
of Matthew,’ etc.; still less, however, ‘written Gospel 
based on communications by Matthew,’ as if theverytitles 


1 We firmly hold that by this name he means to designate 

imself as the Messiah—and that too even in Mk. 2 102g, although 
these are the two places in which there is most justification for 
the attempt to it mean ‘man‘ in general. Cp § 130¢; 
also Son or Man. 
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conveyed that Matthew, Mark, and the others were-not 
the authors, but only the guarantors for the contents of 
the hooks. The inscription means simply ‘Gospel 
history in the form in which Matthew put it into 
writing.“ In Mk.11 the expression ‘the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ’ seems already to designate a book ; but 
at the same time it teaches us that the writer of these 
words cannot have set down as title to the whole book 
the words ‘ Gospel according to Mark’ (edaryyéuor kata. 
Médpxov). Thus also in Mt. and LK. etc. the titles (evay- 
yéXov kard M., kara A.} do not come from the authors. 
In fact the writings bore no superscription at afl, Every 
one who possessed any book of this sort will have called it 
‘the gospel’ (76 evayyéAcov), just asin the case of Marcion 
the gospel of Lk. which he caused to be used in his 
congregations was called simply ‘ gospel’ (evayyéAcov). 
The additions with ‘ according to’ (kard} became neces- 
sary at a later date when people began to possess several 
such books either separately or bound together in one 
volume. If, therefore, it should prove not to be the 
case that our gospels were severally written by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, the statements that they were do not 
arise from falsification on the part of the actual authors, 
but only from error on the part of the church fathers, 
such as Papias or the person upon whom he relied. 

Besides the statements of Papias (§ 65), at most those 
only of the church fathers of the close of the second and 
147. Statements the Peernine of the third century 

of the referred to in §§ 75-82 can come into 
consideration here. Howsmall,how- 
church fathers. ever. is the confidence that can be 
placed in the authors of these will at once be evident 
when it is remembered that Irenaeus (and similarly 
Tertullian, adv, Marc, 4z) declares Luke to have com- 
mitted to writing the Gospel preached by Paul. The 
details of the life of Jesus had so little interest for 
Paul that, for example, in 2 Cor. 89 in order to induce 
the Corinthians to contribute liberally to the collection 
for the poor in Palestine he is able to adduce no other 
feature in Jesus as a pattern than the fact of his having 
become man. As his explicit declarations in 2 Cor. 516 
1 Cor. 123 Gal. 31 tell us, he preached extremely little 
to his congregations about the earthly life of Jesus. The 
whole attribution to Paul of the gospel of Lk., which, 
according to Origen, the apostle-even refers to in Rom. 
216 as ‘my Gospel’ (§ 146), is only an expedient which 
the church fathers adopted to enable them to assign a 
quasi-apostolic origin to the work of one who was not 
himself an apostle. 

For this reason suspicion attaches also to the state- 
ment that the gospel of Mk. rested upon communica- 
tions of Peter {§ 148), especially as it is accompanied 
with an elaborate apology for Mark’s undertaking. 

The statements of the church fathers, moreover, are 
not in the least consistent among themselves. Accord- 
ing to Irenaeus, Matthew wrote his gospel while Peter 
and Paul were preaching in Rome—thus somewhere in 
the sixties, — while according to a tradition in Eusebius 
(HE iii.246) he wrote it before his departure from 
Palestine into foreign parts, that is to say, much earlier. 
Again, according to Irenaeus, Mark wrote after the 
death of Peter and Paul, while according to Clement of 
Alexandria, Peter lived to see the completion of Mark’s 
gospel. Nay, more,—thetwo statements as to Peter’s 
attitude to this gospel which Eusebius (H Fii, 152 and 
vi.146 7) takes from Clement {§ 80) are in conflict with 
each other, quite apart from the question whether 
Clement did not also regard the Gospels that had 
genealogies as older than those which had not. In 
short, all that can be said to be certain is this, that it is 
vain to look to the church fathers for trustworthy in- 
formation on the subject of the origin of the gospels. 


1 BéPaos yevérews in Mt.11 could, at a subsequent date, be 
regarded as such after the analogy of Gen, 24 5 after that of 
ce 51 it originally referred only to the genealogy of Jesus, 

t. 11-17. 
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According to Papias (see § 65), and also his authority, 
the second gospel was written by MARK (g.v.). Mark 
is known to us from Acts 1212 135. 

148. Author There is also an inclination to identify 

of Mk. him with the young man who left 
his garment in the hands of his pursuers in the garden 
of Gethsemane (Mk.1451f.). This conjecture. how- 
ever, has no value, of course, in the wdy of proof 
either that the young man was Mark, or that he was the 
author of the second gospel; he need only be one of the 
chief vouchers for its contents. In what Papias says the 
important point is not so much the statement that Mark 
wrote the gospel as the further statement that Peter 
supplied its contents orally. If the student interprets 
the narratives of the feeding of the five thousand and 
of the four thousand, of the stilling of the storm, of the 
walking upon the water, of the withering of the fig-tree, 
and so forth, in the manner that has been indicated in 
preceding sections of this article (§§ 137, 140-143), 
then the supposition that the gospel is essentially a re- 
petition of oral communications by Peter, will at once 
fall to the ground. Rut even apart from this, the 
compass of the entire work is far too short. 

It is hardly felicitous to sayin reply to this that Mk. repeatsso 
few of the words of Jesus because he was aware that the others 
were already known through the logia(§ 125g). Why, in that 
case, then, does he fill some seven of his sixteen chapters with 
these? As for what Mk. tells us ahout Peter personally, it 
certainly is true that the statements concerning him in which 
Mt. is richer than Mk. (his walking upon the water, 14 28-33 5 
the promise given him, 1617-19; the stater in the fish's mouth, 
1724-27) can make no “claim to historicity. But the statements 
in‘w. wie, ae fr Wernle (p. 197) recognis the leading position of 
Peter (he finds it necessary to add also ‘and of the sons of 
Zehedee'), are found with trifling exceptions in Mt. and Lk. 
also. Only Mk. 136 133 167 are wanting in both the others; 
Mk. 376 537 is wanting also in Mt. only, and Mk. 143337 in 
Lk. only. Peter's leading position in the gospel, in any case 
corresponds to the actuality. But precisely for this reason the 
statements regarding it are all the less conclusively shown to be 
derived from Peter personally. 


Whether it was original Mk. that arose in the manner 
described by Papias will be differently judged according 
to the various opinions that are held regarding that 
writing. No answer toa question of this sort, however, 
can be of any real service to gospel criticism, for we no 
longer possess original Mk. Should Mark have written 
in Aramaic then he cannot be held to have been the 
author of canonical Mk., which is certainly not a 
translation (see § 130 5), nor yet, in view of the LXX 
quotations which have passed over into all three gospels; 
can he be held to have been the author of original Mk., 
but only to have been the author of the source from 
which the last-named writer drew. 

The employment of various sources (amongstothers, of 
Mk., or original Mk.), the characteristic difference of the 

quotations from the LXX and the original 
god aoe (§ 1304), the indefiniteness of the deter- 

ofa ogia. minations of time and place (§§ 132, 

135), the incredibilities of the contents 
§§ 108, 137), the introduction of later conditions 
§ 136), as also the artificial arrangement (§ 133 2), 
and so forth, have long since led to the conclusion that 
for the authorship of the First Gospel the apostle 
Matthew must be given up. 

All the more strenuously is the effort made to 
preserve for Matthew the anthorship of the logia. 
From the contents it is clear that one must assign to 
the logia many things which no ear-witness can have 
heard from the mouth of Jesus. This is the case 
even if only discourses (for examples, see € 136 
and also § 150) are sought in the logia, or if it is 
assumed that the legalistic and Jewish-particularistic 
passages were first introduced in the course of a revision 
(S rage). If one derives Most of the narratives also 
rom the logia, the considerations against their apostolic 
origin already adduced in § 148 became still more 
cogent. That the apostle Matthew should liave been 
the author of a still older writing is not excluded. On 
this supposition the statement of Papias— that he wrote 
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in Aramaic—becomes also possible, which cannot be 
said of the logia according to § 130@. Rut there 
remains this difficulty, that according to the prologue 
of Lk. no eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus took pen in 
hand—none at least appear to have produced any 
writing which Lk. would have called a ‘narrative’ 


(Buhpyqots) (§ 153, n. 2). 
In Mt.52t 7 the Jewish judicial procedure is still 


presupposed; in 523 / the sacrificial system; and in 
1k 535 Jerusalem is referred to as still a city 
SP opin’ while in Jas. 512 the swearing by Jerusalem 


is significantly omitted; it was certainly 
no longer in existence then. While it is not practicable 
to prove by means of these passages that Mt. was com- 
posed before 70 A.D. (see § 151), they strongly tend to 
establish that earlier date for the logia. 

Mt. 23 35 is in the highest degree remarkable. Zachariah the 
son of Berechiah is the well-known prophet of the OT, who did 
not suffer martyrdom. Hut, according to 2 Ch. 2420 /, 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada did so suffer. This was about 75° 
B.C., so that he certainly cannot be called the last martyr, and 
least of all can he be so called merely because Chronicles is the 
last book inthe OT. From Josephus (B/ iv. 54, § 343) we learn 
that in the year 68 4.p. Zechariah theson of Baruch (Niese: i Papers, 
Bapovxou, Bapicxacov) was put to death év péow 7G iep@. The 
conjecture is a very obvious one that the author had this event 
in his mind. If it be correct, the date of composition will 
have to be placed considerably later than 68 A.p., as the writer 
could not, very shortly after this event, easily have confounded 
this Zechariah with some other who had lived before, or in, the 
time of Jesus. It must not he overlooked, however, that accord- 
ing to [L | Lk. 11 49-5 the source of this narrative is the Sophia of 
God, that is to say, according to the most probable conjecture, 
a hook distinct from the logia which either bore on its title the 
words ‘Wisdom of God’ or introduced the Wisdom of God as 
speaking. It is doubtful therefore whether the passage is to be 
assigned to the logia. 

For the earliest instance in which a passage is quoted 
which now is to be found in our canonical Mt. (Epistle 

of Barnabas) see § g9, It is not per- 

ies betes missible to infer a date earlier than 70 

canonica: * A.D. either from the ‘ straightway' 
(ed8éws) which Mt. 2429 has retained from the ‘little 
Apocalypse’ (see §§ 111, 1246) or from the other in- 
dicia adduced in § x50, In Mt. 227 the. destruction 
of Jerusalem is clearly presupposed as already past 
(see § x124). The church-conditions also, as well 
as the postponement of the parusia (see §§ 136, 
r12¢), point to a later date. It is not practicable 
to separate these passages as later interpolations, 
and thus gain for the Gospel as a whole the earlier 
date. They are much too numerous, and many 
of them-~—as, for example, precisely 2267 — much 
too closely implicated with a tendency which pervades 
the entire work (§ 11244). On the other hand, it is quite 
open to us to regard some of them as interpolations : 
for example, 1617-19, or the baptismal formula 2819, or 
the appearance of Jesus to the women 2897, or also 
chaps. 1 Substantially, these are the leading pas- 
sages on account of which many are disposed to bring 
down the date of the entire gospel as late as to 130 A.D. 
The fact that it was used, as well as Mk. and Lk., 
by the author of the Fourth Gospel would not 
forbid this late date (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
§s 49-52). Probably, however, its main contents must 

ave been in existence at an earlier period if they were 
known to Lk. (§§ 127,153), and even the most of chaps. 
1/. is presupposed to have been in existence if it can be 
shown that in 119 A.D. a final addition was introduced 
into it. This has been suggested as regards the story of 
the Magi : a Syriac writing, ascribed to Eusebius of 
Ceesarea, which was published by William Wright in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866, pp. 117 _ 
and discussedby Nestle! and Hilgenfeld in ZWT,’ 93,1 
PP. 435-438, and ‘95, pp. 447-451, makes the Steacement, 
which can hardly have been invented, that this narrative, 
committed to writing in the interior of Persia, was in 

1 The heading of the whole tractate is, according to Nestle, 
Betre, nent den Stern : zeigend, wie unddurck was die Magier 
den Stern erkannten und dass Joseph Maria nicht als sein 
Weib nahut. 
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-t1g A.D., during the episcopate of Xystus of Rome, 
made search for, discovered, andwritten in the languageof 
those who were interested in it (that is to say, in Greek). 

As regards canonical Mk. we possess a datum for 
fixing its date only if we assume it to have been the 

book that was used by Mt. and Lk. 

152. Date of If we find ourselves Geable to do this 

canonical Mk. it is open to us to suppose that it may 
have received its final form later than Mt. and Lk. It 
is not, however, justifiable to find a proof of this in 
the fact that in Ix it designates the public appear- 
ance of the Baptist as the beginning of the gospel of 

Jesus. Somescholars have detected here a silent polemic 
against those gospels which begin with the narratives 

relating to the nativity of Jesus. The significant avoid- 

anceof the ‘straightway’(ed6éws) of Mt. 2429 in Mk. 1324 
(§ x13} certainly points clearly to the period after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. On Mk. 169-20, see § 138 g. 

If Luke, the companion of Paul, cannot have been 
the author of Acts (see ACTS, §§ 915), neither can he have 

been the author of the Third Gospel. 

150 Axt That both works are from the same 
and date of Ek, pen may be regarded as quite certain. 

The weightiest evidences of the employment of 
Josephus by Lk. are seen in Acts (seeAcTs, § 16); yet 
tolerably many are found in the gospel also. In that 
case the year 100 A.D. will be the superior, and some- 
where about z10 A.D. the inferior, limit of the date of 
its composition, since there must have been a considerable 
interval between the production of the gospel and that 
of Acts. The very precise description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem in Lk. 1943 f. 2111 20-24 is in full accord 
with history and, in language, with Josephus. It cannot 
exactly be pronounced absolutely impossible that it 
should nevertheless have been written before 70 A.D., 
for a lively imagination acquainted with the localities 
could hardly have presented them very differently. 
Only, the prediction of the ‘little Apocalypse’ (§ 124 b) 
which is still rightly interpreted in Mt. and Mk. in ac- 
cordance with Daniel (see DANIEL, ii.) as referring to 
the setting up of a foreign image in the temple has been 
made by Lk., wrongly yet very skilfully, in accordance 
with the expression épfwors,) to refer to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (2120}. Upon this event, he says, will 
follow (v. 24) the times of the Gentiles (§ 111)during 
which Jerusalem is to be trodden under foot. Not till 
after these times are the signs in heaven to appear and 
the Son of Man to come with clouds (vv. 25-27), and 
not till this point does he promise to the followers of 
Christ their redemption and the coming of the Kingdom 
of God (vv.28 3r) Had Lk. written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem we might have expected him to have 
thought of this event as connected with the second 
coming of Jesus. That instead of this he should re- 
present the judgment day (v.22) and the beginning of 
the kingdom of God as being separated by so long an 
interval is, ascomparedwith all prophecyand apocalyptic, 
something quite new and admits of only one explanation 
—that the destruction of Jerusalem could at the time 
of writing be no longer regarded as a recent event. 

In his prologue Lk. distinguishes himself not only 
from the eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus but also from 
the many who before him had written comprehensive 
gospels,? and from the number of these, he again seems 
to exclude the eye-witnesses. 


1 poy pypw in Dan.1211 (cp 927 1131) is simplya veiled ex- 
pression for py bya= “‘Lordof heaven'~z.e., Zeus, whose altar 


or statue?) was erected upon the altar of burnt-offeringin 
miber 26% B.c. (1x Macc.15459). The Syriac Bible actually 
gives }"3w bys in 2 Macc. 62 in connection with this event as a 
rendering of the Greek word Zevs. Thus Daniel had not desola- 
tion in his in theleast. SeeABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 
Further information as to similar veiled designations of heathen 
deities is given in Winer(®), $5, n. 56. ; 
2 The verb dvardéac@a: (EV ‘set forth in order’) denotes 
(both in itself, andbecause,by the words ‘alsotome’ [xamo¢], Lk. 
applies it also to his own performance)the composition of acom- 
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Lk. makes a quite clear division : the eye-witnesses have 
handed down (rapéSocav), and that by word of mouth, otherwise 
no purpose would have been served by adding to ‘eye-witnesses' 
(a%7ér7a1) the furtherpredicate ‘ministers of the word ’ (banpézae 
tov Adyov); Others have composed gospel writings; and Lk. 
seeks to excel these last by accurate research (or by taking up 
the narrative from an earlier point) and by correct arrangement. 
That he himself had direct intercourse with eye-witnesses is 
therefore not very papal, and it is not at all expressed by the 
word (12), ‘they delivered them unto us which from the begin- 
ning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,’ for immedi- 
ately before he speaks of ‘the things which have been fulfilled 
amon Us, a phrase by. which he obviously cannot mean himself 
and his contemporaries, hut only Christendom generally ; 
similarly therefore inv. 2, Cp gg 37 64. 


The discussion of the dates of the gospel yields, it 
will be seen, but few definite results. We have deliber- 
‘ ately refrained from making use of 
154. Conclusion. certain arguments which could be 
more or less easily applied otherwise. All the more 
would we emphasise the proposition, that our uncertainty 
on the chronological question by no means carries with 
it any uncertainty in the judgment we are to form of the 
gospels themselves. The chronological question is in 
this instance a very subordinate one. Indeed, even if 
our gospels could be shown to have been written from 
50 A.D. onwards, or even earlier, we should not be 
under any necessity to withdraw our conclusions as to 
their contents; we should, on the contrary, only have 
to say that the indubitable transformation in the original 
tradition had taken place much more rapidly than one 
might have been ready to suppose. The credibility of 
the gospel history cannot be established by an earlier 
dating of the gospels themselves in any higher degree 
than that in which it has already been shown to exist, 
especially as we know that even in the lifetime of Jesus 
miracles of every sort were attributed to him in the most 
confident manner. But as the transformation has de- 
parted so far from the genuine tradition, it is only in the 
interest of a better understanding and of amore reason- 
able appreciation of the process that one should claim 
for its working out a,considerable period of time. 


By way of appendix a few words must be said here on 
the question, postponed from APOCRYPHA (§ 26, I) to 
this place, as to whether the gospel of 

155. The gospel the Hebrews is to be reckoned among 
of the Hebrews. the sources of the synoptics, Accord- 
ing to the church fathers this gospel was the Hebrew or 
Aramaic form of canonical Mt. If this were correct, 
it would not ,have been necessary for Jerome to 
make .a separate translation of it. According to 
Nicholson (TheGospel according # the Hebrews, ‘79) 
it was a later Hebrew edition of the gospel of Mt., 
issued after the Greek had already been published by 
Matthew himself. Since Lessing’s time (§ 117) it has 
often been regarded — especially in the Tiibingen school 
—as one of the sources, or even as the most ancient, or 
even as the only, source of our synoptics. _Handmann, 
again (Hebréer-evangelium in Texte 4. Untersuch. 53, 
"88), identifies it with the logia. That it may have been, 
in some older form, one of the sources of the Synoptics 
cannot be contradicted; but neither can it be proved, 
for we no longer possess the older form. Among the 
fragments preserved to us there are ,only a few which 
are not open to challenge on the score of their late date. 
Many on the other hand are unquestionably late legends ; 
ég., James, the brother of Jesus, swore at the last 
supper (where according to our evangelists he cannot 
even have been present) to eat nothing till he should 
have beheld Jesus after his resurrection ; Jesus accord- 
ingly appeared in the first instance to him, brought 
bread, broke it, and gave ittohim. Or, again, at the 
death of Jesus the superliminare or lintel of the temple 
was broken. Or, Jesus is reported to have said : ‘even 








rehensive work in accordance with literary aims. Avjynots 
PAV ‘declaration,’RV ‘narrative’} accordingly must also mean 
this, and not a mere statement about a particular occurrence, 
without pretension to literary art (cp §§ 124 4 129 d). 
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now has my mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one 
of my hairs and borne me to the great mountain Tabor’ : 
and more of the like. 

It is almost universally conceded that the fragments 
of the so-called gospel of the Ebionites can claim 
antiquity in a much less degree still than can the gospel 
of the Hebrews to which it is related. 

(n) Other uncanonical gospel-fragments.—The so- 
called logia of Jesus found at Oxyrhynchus, first pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. 

These contain, besides an (almost) verbatim repetition of 
Lk. 642, sentences which go far beyond the Johannine theology, 

156. Other and have absolutely nothing analogous to 


x them in the canonical gospels. It would be 
uncanonical a great error to see in them a portion of the 


gospel logia of Mt. But the hypothesis also, that 
fragments, they are excerpts from the gospel of the 
gm " Egyptians, has its strongest support only in 


the fact that according to accounts this gospel itself was 
of an equally mixed character. Moreover the identification 
cannot he made cut, were it only for this realon—that we cannot 
know whether these seven or eight sayings were excerpted 
wholly from one hook, or whether they were compiled from a 
variety of sources. For, in fact, the principle on which sucha 
heterogeneous variety of sayings has been brought together is 
quite obscure to us (cp § 86). 

(6) Jacoby (Ain neues Evangelienfragment, 1900) 
has published a Coptic fragment which, amongst other 
things, touches upon the scene in Gethsemane. 

In character this is the same mixture of Synoptic and 
Johannine or even supra-Jobannine ideas as has been observed 
in the Oxyrhynchus logia. Its derivation from the gospel 
of the Egyptians is just as questionable as is that of those 
logia. If then we read in it—what, according to the con- 
nection, it can hardly he doubted, notwithstanding the frag- 
mentary character of the piece, we ought to read— that 
Jesus used the words 'The spirit is willing, hut the flesh is 
weak,’ with reference’ to himself and not with reference to 
the disciples, and if we should feel inclined to regard this as 
the more original application,! we must not do so merely on 
account of the source in which we find it. 

(c} The case is quite similar with the gospel accord- 
ing to Peter (see PETER). 

(d)The fragment, first published by Bickell in the 
Zischr. fi Kath, Theol., 1885, pp. 498-504, which has 
been dealt with by (amongst others) Harnack (Texte 


z, Untersuch. 54, pp. 481-497) and Resch (26. 102; 
Pp. 28-34, 322-327). ; 

This fragment contains in a somewhat divergent form the 
predictionof Jesus that all his disciples would he offended in 
him and that Peter would deny him, mentioning also that the 
cock crowed twice; it agrees most strongly with Mk. 1426-30 
but also with Mt. 2631 by the words ‘in this night,’ since 
these words in Mk. do not occur in v. 27 hut only in #, 30. 
That we have here before us a pre-canonical form of the text 
cannot be proved with certainty from the divergences in in- 
dividual words. A stronger argument is supplied hy the fact that 
in the present fragment v. 28 of Mk. (=%. 32 of Mt.) is 
wanting —a verse which has long been recognised as disturbing 
the connection 2 ‘After Iam risen again Twill go before you 
into Galilee.’ At the same time, we must not forget that it 
may have been omitted preciselyfor this reason, if we are dealing 
with a free excerpt. Neither does this fragment, then, supply 
us with an irrefragable proof.for the existence of written sources 
for our gospels. 

(e) The so-called dicta Jesu agrapha, that is to say, 
sayings of his which are not met with in the gospels, 
have been collected with great care by Kesch in Zexte 


u. Untersuch. 54, '89. 

Resch's judgment of these, his readiness to recognise genuine 
sayings of Jesus preserved even in the latest church fathers, and 
his employment of these for his Hebrew original gospel (§ 127) 
have, however, met with very just criticism in the same series 
(142) at the hands of Ropes (Die Sfriche Jesu, die in den 
&anonischen Evangelter nicht #bertefert sind, 96) At the 
same time Ropes himself in accepting so many asfourteen sayings 
as probably genuine has perhaps gone too far. A somewhat 
richer selection, but without pronouncing any judgment as to 
their genuineness, is given by Nestle in Word Testament? sup- 
plementum, '96, pp. 89-92, where, hesides a collation of Codex 
D, the extra-canonical fragments as a whole will he found very 
conveniently brought together. 


Literature.—-A. In German. — For facility of refer- 
ence we group the present selection from the German 
; literature on the Synoptical problem 

157, Literature, partly according to the methods they 








1 It is so applied in the Roman Missal and Breviary (see 
Office for Palm Sunday). 
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employ, and partly according to the views they main- 
tain. 


i, Mainly tendency-criticism.—(a) Mt., Lk., Mk. 2 Baur, 
Krit. Unters. aber die kanon, Evang., '41; Marcusevan- 
gelium, '51. Keim, Gesch. Jes von Nazara, i. 44-103 (67) 5 
Aus dem Urehristentum, i. 28-45, 221-226 (78). 

(©) Mt., Mk., Lk. : Hilgenfeld, Marcusevangelium, 'g0; Die 
Evangelien, '54;ZWT from '58 onwards. olsten, Die drei 
urspriing lichen Evangelien, '83 ; Die synopt. Evangetien, '85 5 
cp § 125a. 

(ce) Mk., Lk, Mt. : Bruno Bauer, Avidik der evang. Gesch. 
der Synoptiker, ‘41 f; Kritiz der Evangelien, 's0-’52. Volk- 
mar, Die Evangelien oder Marcus und die Synopsis, '70; 
Marcusund die Synopse der Evangelien, ‘10; Jesus Nazarenus, 
"82. Schulze, Zvangelientafel, '61, } '86. 


ii, Mainly, or entirely, literary criticism.—(a) Mk., Lk., 
Mt. : Wilke, der Urevangelist, '38. Pfleiderer, Uvrchristen- 
tum, '87. 

(6) Schleiermacher, Uber die Schriften des Lukas, "17,5 
Stud. «, Krit., 1832, pp. 735-768 (= Werke aur Theologie, ii, 
3-220, 361-392); cp'§$§ 120, 1244. 

(c) Theory of two sources (Mk. and the logia): Weisse, 
Evangel. Gesch., 38; Evangelienfrage, '56 (but see § 125 6). 
Wernle, Die synopt. Frage, "99- 

(Z) Original gospel of Philip, with the logia: Ewald, Die 3 
ersten Evangelien, '50, 2)'71; /BW, 1848-65. 

(e) Original Mk. with the logia: Holtzmann, Die sy#épt. 
en sae 03 5 JPT, 1878, pp. 145-188, 328-382, 533-568; 
Theol. Jakresbericht, from "81. Cp § 125¢f  Weizsacker, 
Unters, ber die evangel. Gesch.,'64 5 Dasapostol. Zeitalter, 
'86, (} 'g2, Johannes Weiss, St. u. K%., 1890, Pp. 555-569 
(‘ Beelzebulrede’); 1891, pp. 289-321 (‘ Parahelrede ) 51892, pp. 
246-276 (‘ Wiederkunftsrede’); in Meyer's Kove. zt (Ath. 
und) Lk., (8)'92. _ Beyschlag, St, v. A, 1881, pp. 565-636; 
1883, sqq-602 ;cp § 118. . Feine, JP7, '85-'88 5 Eine vorkano- 
nische Uberlieferung des Lk., ‘91. 

Apostolic source= the logia : Bernhard Weiss, S4, #, A, 
1861, Pp: 29-100, 646-713; 1883, 571-594; JDT, 1864, pp. 49- 
140; 1865, 319-376. /PT7, 1878, pp. 869-592; Marcusevan- 
gelium, 12 5Matthausevangelium, ‘16; in Meyer's Komm. zx 
Mi, 7) '83, @)'98; 20 Mk. und Lk., (1) '85, 8} (Mk. only), ‘92. 
Titius in Theol. Stud. fir Bernh. Weiss, 284-33: (97), also 
separately under the title, Das Verhéltniss der Herrenworte 
im Marcusevangeliuue au denLogiades Matthius, Cp above, 
§§ x22, 1254, 1260. 

(g) Theory of two sources with borrowing from Mt. by Lk. 
(8 x27) :Simon?, Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen 
Att, Venutet ?, 80; Stockmeyes, ‘Quellen des Lk.-Evang.’ in 
Theol. Zettschr. aus der Schweiz, 1884, pp. 117-149; Wendt, 
Lehre Jest, i., '86. Soltau, Zine Liicke der synopt. Rerschung. 
'99; Zettschr. 7. neutest. Wissensch., 1900, 219-248. Combined 
with hypothesis of an original Mk.: Jacohsen, Uzters, aiber die 
synopt, Evangelien, '83; ZWT, 1886, pp. 152-179; 1888, pp. 
129-158. 

(2) More complicated hypotheses (§ 129 ¢) : Wittichen, /D7, 
1866, pp. 427-482; ZIVT, 1873, pp. 499-522; JPT, 1879, pp. 165- 
182 5 1881, pp. 366-375, 713-720; 1891, pp. 481-519; Leden 
Jesu, '76. Scholten, Het oudste evangelie, ’68 (Germ. transl., 
'09: das dlteste Evangelium); Het paulinisch evangelie,'70 3 
ls de derde evangelist de schrijver van het boek der handel- 
tugen, ‘T3 (German translation of both, ’80; under title dgs 
paulinische Evangelium). 

&, In English.—It may be well to notice that the 
efforts of recent English students have been mainly 
devoted to collecting and arranging the material for the 
solution of the critical problems under consideration, as 
a preliminary to the critical hypotheses which may, 
unforced, suggest themselves in the future. 

(a) Books helpful to students :—Rushbrooke's Synesticon 
(80), and Ahbott and Rushbrooke's Cosyeon Tradition € the 
Synoptic Gospels ('84),; A. Wright, Syzopsts € the Gospels(96) 
and S#, Luke's Gospel (oo); Sir J. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice 
C99); F. H. Woods in Studia Bibitca, 259 7: ('go). 

(B) Special treatises, etc. :—A. Wright, The Composition ef 
the Gospels (‘go), and Sovee New Testament Problems ('98); 
Badham, The Fornzttion af the Gospels (o2, ed. 2); St, Mark's 
indebtedness io St, Matthew ('97); E. A. Abbott, Clue; A 
Guide te Hebrew Scripture (1900) and The Corrections of 
Mark (x00). 

() Important articles :-E._ A. Abbott, art. 'Gospels' in Fxey. 
Brit.9 79; W. Sanday in Aaposétor for ‘91, '92, 93, and art. 
* Gospels" in Smith's DB), '93 5 V. H. Stanton, art. 'Gospels' 
in Hastings' D&, vol. 2,99; LI. J. M. Behb, art. ‘Luke,’ 7d¢¢, 
1900; S. D, F. Salmond, art. Mark,’ ibid. 19003 J. V. Bartlett, 
art. 'Matthew.' 7d/2, 1000. W. C. Allen in #xA.7, *99 and 
1g0o (vol. rz). 

(8) The following hooks hear upon the subject :— Westcott 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ('60 5(8)'94); Salmon; 
introd. to NT (85) ; Plummer, Commentary on St. Luke (’96), 

P. W. S. 
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The numbers to the right of the Gospel citations indicate the section (orfootnote) and column respectively, 


MATTHEW. 4 
22 46, S119, 852 
MATTHEW. 82 3a, ; te, 1844 
i, n. 1, 1890 128, 1870 
11-17, § 130, 1870 23 13-36, $133, 1873 
116, 8 22, 1779 24077, § 120, 1853 
123, § 21, 1778 23 35, § 34, 1878 
4t-1try 8 x45, 1888 § 150, 1892 
45, § 108, 1839 28 37-39, § 18, 1775 
51, § 134, 1874 24, § 124, 1857 
63-17, § 88, 1828 2422, R rrr, 1842 
S14, § 20, 1777 2429, = § 15174, 1892 
5rg-16, § 134, 1875 and 1893 
517, § 145, 1888 2514-30, § 109, T840 
517-20,  § 112, 1843 25 30, § 19. 1777 
ws, § 128, 1864 262964, § 145, 1887 
5109, § 34, 1788 2631, = § x56, 1895 
barf, § 150, 1892 26 56, § 138, 1878 
5237,  § 150, 1892 2663, § 145, 1887 
535, fi 150, 1892 2797,  § 143, 1884 
6y-13, $38, 1775 27 24, § 108, 1840 
§ 134, 1874 27 45, § 137, 1878 
76, § x09, 1840 27 46, § 139, 188 
722, 8 x20, 1853 2749, 1, 1807 
7 28, § 134, 1875 QT 5x, 142, 1884 
BrA, § 135, 1875 27525 § 26, 1782 
84, § 133, 1874 8 142, 1884 
S10, § 144, 1885 27 62-66, § 108, 1839 
8 16, § 7, 1768 281-17, ~§ 27, 1783 
§ 137, 1876 288, § 138, 1879 
Bro-22,  § 133, 1874 2897, $138, 1878 
99, § 135, 1875 28 10, De 1, 1779 
9 28, § 144, 1885 2811-15, § 108, 1839 
Ws 7, §xs2, 1842 2815, 6 27, 1782 
109-15, 0+ 3: 1793 2816, $9, 1770 
W113, $136, 1876 2817, S25, 1781 
1015, § 128, 1868 98 19, 136, 1876 
1023, § 35, 1789 28 19f, F112, 1842 
lis, 8 237, 1877 
140, 1862 MARE. 
§ x45, 1885 
1k 24, $128, 1868 lx, § 146, 1890 
1227, § 144, 1884 la, ty 2, 1767 
1231f, § 116, 1848 12/, § 8, 1768 
$ 139, 1831 1éf, § 8, 1768 
12 39, 540, 1881 17, § 3, 1768 
12 40, § 140, 1832 18, § 8, 2768 
Wifi, 8140, 1B82 19, § 8, 1768 
1243-45, § 144, 1885 ligf, 88, 1769 
WBr-23, § 127, 149 liézo, Mm. 5, 1786 
13t-35, § 128, 1866 128, § 9, 1770 
13 24-30, § 128, 1863 132, n. 3, 1846 
mn. 1, F851 13234,  § 137, 1876 
18 28, § 112, 1843 135-38 45) § 16, 1774 
13 58, § x40, 1882 25, § 144, 1885 
3444, § x37, 1896 21028, n. 1, 1889 
1428-33, § 34, 1788 2 Ids § 135, 1875 
Ibexfi, m1. 2, 1842 21, $8, 1769 
1h 24, § 109, 1840 § 80, 1828 
§ x12, 1842 312, § 133, 1874 
164, $ 140, 2882 Sar, § 8, 1769 
166, § 140, 1882 § 139, 1882 
Werrf, § 140, 1832 822, § 144, 1884 
3617-19, 3 148, 1891 B2pA, § 3116, 1845 
Wr f, Rr74, 1844 4x7,  § 116, 1849 
16g0, § 145, 1889 41-34, § 128, 1866 
War, $ x45, 1887 4xrf, $19, 1776 
1627f, § 245, 1887 413, § 128, 1866-6 
16 28, § 1x3, 1844 421, § 134, 1875 
§ t45, 1888 426-29, § 8, 1768 
17 ro, § 138, 1879 § 128, 1863 
17 24, § 34, 1783 bh. 1, 1357 
17 24-27, § 148, 1Bgr 57-10, § 144, 1885 
181-6, § 128, 1864 6 r-6, § 8, 1769 
1812-14, § 19, 1777 63, D. 4, 1846 
1815-17, § 136, 1876 BES, § 7, 1768 
19 28, 8. tr2, 1842 § 140, 2882 
20 28, § 145, 1887 § 144, 1834 
217, $ 143, 1884 614-16, : § 138, 1879 
21r8-22, § 537, 1878 fro 7, 176, 1847 
2128-32, § 112, 1843 6 34, § 197, 1856 
Qax-r4y $19, 1776 § 142, 1833 
~ R34, 1788 645-826, § 15, 1773 
224%, §1ra, 1842 § 116, 1847 
227, § us1, 1892 T2q-3x, mn. 2, 1842 








Mark. 
732-35, § 144, 1885 
8x2, $140 f, 1683 

1883 
8 142%, § 140, 1882 
§ 145, 1885 
8 17-20, n. 1,1 
B2n2e 8137, Yen 
§ 14a, 1885 
825, $4, 1767 
827-29, $8, 1769 
8 30, fi 145, 1889 
83x, § 145, 1887 
Or, § 113, 1844 
910, 89, 1760 
914-20 144, 1685 
923/, : 144, 1885 
$38. 42, ; 128, i864 
9 38-40, 144, 1884 
O4r, § 128, 1865 
9 42, § 128, 1865 
D4a-qh, — § 133, 1874 
943-475 § 55, 9773 
9 43, § G, 1769 
102-9, § 15, 1773 
10r7 7, + § 139, 1881 
10'y5-40, § 15, 1773 
1045, $ x45, 2887 
117, § 10, 8771 
1 1a-r4 20-25, $137, 187! 
ll2s, R rro, 3852 
1213, § 10, 1771 
1238-40, § 16, 1774 
1241-44, § 16, 1774 
13, § 124, 1857 
132, § x45, 1887 
org, § 136, 1875 
18 14, f 145, 1887 
1324, § 113, 1844 
§ 152, 1894 
1332, 9 8 15, 2773 
§ 130, 1872 
§ 139, 1881 
§ 145, r8B8 
144-9, 9 § 10, 1777 
149, § 145, 1887 
id 13, § xr, 1771 
14x%20, § 145, 1886 
1420, § rz, 1771 
1422-24, § 145, 1886 
1426-30, § 156, 1895 
M4a7, It, 1772 
1428, 89, 1709 
$9, 1770 
1430, § 14, 1773 
Ha, $11, 1772 
14 50, § 138, 1878 
4st 7, § 148, 18gz 
1455-60, $12, 1772 
1465, § 12, 1772 
151, § 12, 1772 
161-14, — § 108, 1840 
156, Hire, 1772 
1h 16-20,  § 12, 1772 
1b2s, § 34, 1773 
15 33, § 137, 1878 
§ 142, 1884 
15344, § 62, 1807 
§ 139, 188r 
1536, n. 1, 1807 
15 38, 142, 1884 
163-8, ' 1783 
16 6-8, 138, 1880 
167, 99, 1769 
16 8, § 138, 1879 
169-20, n. 3, 1767 
§ 138, 1880 

LUKE. 
lira 8 a7, 17894 
la, § 153, »Bo4 
13, § 18, 1775 
117; § 22, 1780 
177, § 30, 1791 





Luke. 
2a, § 22, 1780 
ah Hee ry 
T 192, 1073 
37, 108, 1839 
8 aa § 8, 1768 
sary, § 137, 1877 
823, § 22, 1779 
823-38,  § 130, 1870 
4 40, § 7, 1768 
: H 137) a8 
I-IT, § 109, 1840 
512, § 135, 1875 
Sig, § x33, 1874 
523, § 135, 1875 
6 20, § 134, 1875 
feo25, § 110, 184 
§ 22, § 136, 1876 
824-26, $39, 1792 
6 30, § 88, 1828 
ee $156, 1855 
§ 134, 1875 
7 11-17 21, § 137, ag 
: 4 n, 4, 1804 
Tee, § 137, 1877 
§ 140, 1882 
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GOTHOLIAS 


GOTHOLIAS (yo@oA1oy [BA], -onioy [L]}, 1 Esd. 
833=Ezra87, ATHALIAH, 3. 


GOTHONIEL (ro@oNiHA [BN*%#A], rPoboNIoy 
[&*]}, the father of CHapnis (g.v.), Judith615. The 


name is identical with OTHNIEL (Oyyany). 


GOURD (}'}2"P; KOAOKYNOA[BAQ?]; Jon. 46,-NTH 
[AQ* bis]; 7, -NTAN [A]; 9: -NTH [AQ@]; 30, 'NTHC 
(AQ@Jf), rather, as AV™s. ‘ palm-crist,’ RV™8 * Palma 
Christi'—z,e, the castor-oil tree, Ricinus communis, L. 

The rendering ‘ gourd’ is that of @ and Pesh. ; Sym. and Vg. 
render 'ivy' ; but Jerome's remarks in his commentary (quoted 
Ges. Thes. 1214) point to the ricinus. Ag. and Theod. trans- 
literate. 

The Hebrew word (£é£éydn) seems to be identical 
with, or derived from «éxi, which, according to Herod. 
294 Plin.157, was the Egyptian name of the castor-oil 
plant, the xporéy or xpérwy of the Greeks. This plant, 
which ‘in France, Germany, and the south of England, 
is an annual herb of noble foliage, growing to a height 
of 4 or 5 feet,’ becomes ‘in the Azores, and the warmer 
Mediterranean countries, as Algeria, Egypt, Greece, and 
the Riviera, . . . a small tree, 10 to 15 feet high' 
(Fliick. and Hanb.@ 567). Its rapid growth (de C. 
Orig. 341) and the effective shade given by its large 
leaves, support its identification with the A#Rayon. 

On the other hand, in favour of the rendering 
‘gourd’ or the like, a statement of Kazwini (2309) may 
be noted (see also JONAH, BOOK OF, § 5). 

Speaking of Magul, Kazwini describes the custom of making 
tents of reeds (on the shores of the Tigris), in which the inhabit- 
ants pass the summer nights, when the water is becoming low. 
As soon as the earth, where the tents are, has become dr 
enough, they sow gourds, which quickly spring up and climl 
round the tents (G. Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen, 17 f-). 

EVmg. proposes ‘gourds’ for D'ype in 1K. 6:3 (BL om; 
éravacracers [A]); it should also stand for ‘gy in 7 24¢, (ho- 
ornplypara, i, om. in clause, p ops,’ in the 
former verse they have mg. ‘ gourds ). The word is commonly 
explained 'gourd-shaped ornaments ; hut though the form of 
the colocynth (see next article) would suggest a graceful 
decoration, there is too much uncertainty about the text (see 
Klo.) to permit us to acquiesce in this explanation. CpTEMPLE 
and SEA (BRAZEN). N. M. 

GOURDS, WILD (7°12 NYPB; toAymH arpta 
[BL]; om. arpia? [A], 2 K.439f EV agrees 
with the ancient versions and tradition. The kindred 
Ar. fukka’ denotes the 'colocynth'? (Dozy); and 
although the etymological connection with the root yop, 
which has the sense of splitting or bursting, is not 
quite clear, it may be explained by the tendency of the 
ripe fruit to split when touched, or even of its own 
accord (see below). 

The fruit intended may be (1) the *colocynth' or 
‘bitter apple’; the fruit of Ci#rudlus Colocynthis, Schrad., 
‘a slender scabrous plant with a perennial root, native 
of warm and dry regions in the Old World, over which 
it has an extensive area.’ Its fruit is 'a gourd of the 
size and shape of an orange, having a smooth, marbled- 
green surface.’ The pulp of which it consists ‘is nearly 
inodorous, but has an intensely bitter taste” (Fliick. and 
Hanb. (I 2gs). (z) The ‘squirting cucumber,' 
yielded by £eballium elaterium, A. Rich, a plant which 
is common throughout the Mediterranean region and was 
known to the ancients as the ¢ wild cucumber.’4 It has 
a peculiarity which might be connected with the 
etyniology of pakka'ah »—' the fruit when ripe separates 
suddenly from the stalk, and at the same moment the 
seeds and juice are forcibly expelled from the aperture 
left by the detached peduncle." Tristram (Smith's 
DB), sv. ; NHB, 451) thinks that the details ing K. 499 


1 The dypiey is apparently a hexaplaric addition (see Field, 
ad loc.) Sym. had Pordyyy aypiay, and ‘another’ translator 
kodoxuvOisas ; so Vg. colocyuthivas agri. 

2 Its more ordinary meaning however, is 'mushrooms.' 

S €: : 
Re Others 5 Sepiain it by reference to medicinal effects. So 

4 A kindred species was named by Linnaeus Cucune's pro- 
phetarum, 
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point clearly tothe colocynth. ‘The squirting cucnmber 
is not so bitter, nor does it bear the same resemblance 
to the good fruit.'. It is also common everywhere and 
should have been at once recognised. One who came 
to Gilgal from another part, however, might mistake the 
colocynth for the wholesome globe cucumber, because 
it only grows on barren sands like those near Gilgal 
and round the Dead Sea. But was the Gilgal of the 
narrative the famous one near Jericho? Buhl thinks 
otherwise (see GILGAL, § 4). 

At any rate, the fact that the plant on which the 
pekki'oth grew is described as a ‘wild vine' is against 
the identification with (3) Momordica elaterium, which 
is 'a coarse, hispid, fleshy, decumbent plant without 
tendrils’ (Fluck. and Hanb.@) 292). 

Both (1) and (z) are extremely bitter; and the fact 
that the taste instantly suggested poison (2 K. 440) is 
another example of the close association of the ideas of 
bitterness and poison in the Hebrew mind (cp GALL). 

N. M. 
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Tribal relations, §$§ 1-3. Administration, §§ 16-24. 

Formation of tribes, §§ 4.7. Persian period, §§ 25-27. 

Position of individuals, §§ 8-10. Greek period, § 28 £ 

Uuiou of Tribes, §§ 11-1 5 Roman period, § 30/4 
iterature, § 32. 

Until the institution of the monarchy the B'ne Israel 
represented the stage of political organisation that we are 
wont to call tribal. This type of consti- 
* tution is not peculiar to Israel. It is to 
nomadic befound amongst the most diverse peoples 

origin. at acertain stage of civilisation. The OT 
records, however, belong for the most part to a much 
later age, and supply us only with an imperfect and even 
(in many points) misleading picture of the real nature of 
the old tribal life. Hence in trying to ascertain what the 
actual conditions really were, we are compelled to turn to 
what we know of such life amongst other peoples, 
especially the pre-Islamic Arabs and the modern 
Bedouins. We must suppose that similar conditions 
at one time prevailed amongst the Hebrews. The 
justification of this inference lies in the essential identity 
of the external conditions that called forth the tribal, 
organisation amongst the ancient Hebrews and Arabs 
and have held the Bedouins to this very day at this 
stage of political development, namely, the nomadic life 
of the steppes. 

Hebrew, like Arabic tradition, in the form it has 
reached us, has reduced the mutual relations of the 

2. Theory of tribes to a fixed system in genealogical 

genealogists. theory, common’ to the Hebrews and 
the Arabs, that the tribe is an expanded family. See 
GENEALOGIES i., § 2. 

This conception has a certain amount of foundation 
in fact. The bond that holds together the family or 
the clan is not any form of political organisation ; it is 
the feeling of consanguinity. For the ancient Semite, 
blood-relationship was the only basis on which a stable 
society and absolutely binding duties could rest. 

This appears most, clearly in the fact that alliances with 
strangers, and obligations towards them, did not acquire inviol- 
ability till the lacking blood-relationship had been artificially 
produced (see Kinsuip, § 1). 

We must not, however, follow the old genealogists 
and at once infer from this feeling of blood-relationship, 

‘ actual descent from a common ancestor. 

3. Early idea Not to speak of the numerous traces 

of kinship. which indicate that amongst the Heb- 
rews, as amongst the Arabs, descent was in the earliest 
times reckoned not from the father but from the mother 
(matriarchate; see KiINsHip, § 4), it is clear enough 
that the feeling of community of blood was not quite 
the same thing with the ancient Semites as sense of 
relationship is with us. The latter varies according to the 
degree of nearness ; in the case of the Semite, on the other 


1. Israel’s 
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hand, community of blood knew, theoretically at least, 
no such thing as degree. A man who belonged to a 
given kindred group was connected equally with all its 
members, irrespective of degree of relationship (see 
KINSHIP, § 2). Moreover, this blood-kinship can be 
artificially brought about by blood-covenant between 
persons belonging originally to alien groups. 

This representation must not, however, be pressed too 
far. In practice, at least in historical times, it is the 
narrower circle of closer kindred that has been most 
intimately bound together by unity of blood. 

Within the larger tribes the several families and_ clans 
frequently constituted closely united groups, carrying on blood- 
feuds amongst each other—a proof how naturally the feeling of 
unity of blood became weaker in the larger groups, Robertson 
Smith cites cases (Kin.159) that show how the feeling of kinship 
bound together families of alien stock. We may adduce also 
the line in the Hamdsa (367): ‘Ally thyself with whom thou 
wilt in peace, yet know : In war must every man be foe who is 
not kin." Among the Hebrews, moreover, the blood-feud, as we 
meet it in the OT, was confined to the Jimits of the family—ze. 
the nearest relatives. 

In this emergence of relationship by descent, indeed, 
Robertson Smith sees the decay of the ancient tribal 
system (Kin.52,57, 160). He regards it as the first 
appearance of a new principle, quite foreign to the 
original tribal organisation. 

We must leave this an open question.. We cannot here enter 
into the problem how the Semitic families and clans were con- 
stituted in the earliest times before the various Semitic peoples 


separated from each other. It is indeed a question that in our 
opinion cannot yet be answered with certainty. 


Although kinship by descent through the father played 

in historical times a great part, the records show that 

3 even then there were also other 

& eeemeanon factors in the formation of the tribes. 

id * The Hebrew tribes, like the larger 

Arabian tribes, were not simple but composite, com- 
prising several kindred groups. 

These groups are commonly called in the OT wmispahoth 

nine) ‘clans,’ though an older designation, which at a later 

time fell into disuse, seems to have been Zaz(°t), the commonest 


term in Arabic. (Cp A?#, 39 5; Néld. ZDMG 40176; 1S. 
1818 according to We. TBS p. ‘iii, and Dr. TBS 119 52S. 2313 5 


also preserved according to Néld., Zc, in wR hn; see 
HavvoTu-Jarr.} 

We must indeed admit the possibility with Néldeke 
(ZDMG 40158 ['86]), that in the case of these ‘clans’ 
the families that formed the nucleus were often really 
descended from a common ancestor whose name they 
bore. Even in this case, however, it remains true that 
the family did not grow simply by the natural process 
of marriage and birth. 


It grew also by accession from without. Slaves were acquired ; 
freedmen remained as clients of the family of their master 5 
individual strangers, cut loose for some reason or other from 
their own clan, sought refuge in the family; poor and weak 
families attached themselves for the same reason to the more 
poe These all reckoned themselves as belonging to the 


amily of their-adoption and bore its name. 

In order to understand this process one must realise 
how, amid the endless feuds of the desert, it was only 
the man or the family supported by a powerful group 
of kinsmen, ready to avenge an.injury, that was safe. 
This insecurity also made necessary a certain amount 
of cohesion. The individual was no doubt at liberty 
in time of peace to sever himself from his clan; but 
as he went farther away from it his security propor- 
tionally diminished, unless he obtained admission as a 
sojourner in some other clan. Thus it is the dwelling 
together and roaming together, rather than the common 
descent, that is the characteristic feature of these 
‘kindred groups.’ ‘The Hai is the community of 
people that live and travel together’ (Nold. ZDMG 
40176; WRS Kin. 38). 

The same process is repeated in the formation of 


tribes. The instinct of self-preservation drives the clans 

into closer association. It is plain that here 
5. New also local contiguity must have been an 
tribes. « Bene S 


important factor in forming tribes ; clans that 
were in the habit of meeting on adjoining pasture lands 
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and at common wells were by that very circumstarice 
bound together by a certain community of interests (cp 
ISRAEL, § 8). 

It is not the case, as is frequently supposed, that the Bedouin 
tribes roam at large over the entire Arabian wilderness . on the 
contrary, now, just as in ancient times, each one ha5 ‘its own 
definite territory with the pasture lands and wells belonging to 
it, and the i pts rights of the tribe over such territory are 
jealously guarded against the encroachments of other tribes. 

Many other causes contribute to the formation of a 
tribe, and produce a constantly shifting result ; new 
tribes arise, old ones disappear. Mutual jealousy and 
feuds, migrations, the disuniting influences of war, and 
other circumstances, may result in the separation of aclan 
from the main body: This almost necessarily happens 
as soon as a tribe has become very strong or extended 
itself over a wide area. Should a subordinate tribe in 
these circumstances succeed in asserting itself without 
becoming incorporated with a foreign tribe, — shouldit, 
for example, have grown by attaching other clans to 
itself, —it then, in course of time, forms a new tribe 
which assumes a new tribal name (after that of a 
prominent family, one of its leaders, or the like). 
Legend next comes in, and soon givesit a patriarch, 
the original bearer of the name, and the connection of 
the new tribe with the old also finds some expression 
here, the heros eponymus of the tribe being brought into 
some sort of relationship (usually that of a son) with 
the patriarch of the older tribe. 

In other cases tribes have arisen out of alliances that 
originally were only of a temporary character. In the 

a tribal history of Arabia, such federa- 

6. Alliances. tions (called #z/f} play a prominent 
part (Goldziher, 4Zuk, Stud. 167). Sections of a 
larger tribe enter into closer relations with one another 
or with outside clans ; whole tribes form treaties with 
one another, and sometimes even these federated groups 
in turn form connections with other similar groups. 
Such alliances do not arise out of considerations of 
kinship ; they are determined by the daily exigencies of 
offence and defence, and, in particular, by the necessity 
felt by the weaker of seeking support from the stronger, 
the instinct of groups, weak in themselves, to attain the 
strength that comes of union. 

In many cases the alliances are formed for particular and 
definite ends, as for example for the sake of a common blood- 
revenge. Their formation is often inaugurated in a very solemn 
way,—as with sacrifices, oaths, and the special ceremonies con- 
nected with blood-brotherhood (see Kinsurr, §.). Sometimesthey 
are quickly dissolved again after their immediate object has been 
gained ; but sometimes also the temporary becomes a permanent 
relationship ; the component parts become completely fused, and 
the group naturally takes a new collective name by which the 
old and te names of the individual elements are often 
driven completely into the background. Thus the formation of 
new tribes 1s a process that is related on the other side to the 
seeming or real decay of old ones. 

Clearly, the process is capable of taking place in a 
very great variety of ways, and it would be quite a 

5 mistake to try to explain them all in 
7. Terminology. accordance with a single scheme. 
In the continual process of modification it cannot 
surprise us to find in Hebrew (as we do in Arabic) 
tradition that the most contradictory statements are 
made as to the relation of the clans to the great tribes. 

Finally, it results from what has been said that the 
words ‘tribe’ and ‘clan’ (subordinate tribe) are used 
only relatively; they express nothing as to size. 

A tribe may, if numbers be regarded, fall below the strength 


ofa clan, and yet at the same time, if it remains independent, it 
will continue to bear the designation of tribe. Thus in the OT 
Dan is at one time spoken of as a tribe (o3¥, Sbhet) at another 
as a clan (MNBWID, mi¥ ahah); cp, eg, Josh. 19 4o Judg. 18117 
In Arabic phraseology the change in the use of the words is 
much more strongly marked (cp Né)d, ZDMG40175 7); in 
Hebrew tradition the relative persistency with which either word 
is used is a result of the arbitrary limitation of the application 


of the word »3¥ to twelve (or thirteen)! tribes. 
For a full comprehension of the tribal system it must 


1 See Joseru i., § In. 
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further be observed that these social unities (family, 
clan, tribe) are at the same time religious 
unities. Not only among the Semites, 
but also among the Greeks and Romans, 
it was their common worship that marked 
the clans and held them together. This is not the 
place to discuss the many (still disputed) questions 
as to the nature and character of the tribal gods among 
the Semites. However these questions may be decided, 
there remains the fact that ‘the original religious 
society was the kindred group, and all the duties of 


8. Religious 
meaning 
of tribes. 


kinship were part of religion’ (WRS Rel. Sem. 47). 


Community of blood between man and man derives 
its absolutely uniting character precisely from this, 
that it is at the same time a real community with the 
divinity. 

The tribal god stands in just the same relationshipof blood- 
community with his worshippers, the members of the clan. 


Every sacrifice seals anew this mystic oneness of the members 
with each other and with the deity. 


Where a person of alien blood is received by blood- 
covenant (see above, $$ 2, 6,and cp Kinsuip, $1) into 
clan-fellowship, he is at the same time by the covenant- 
sacrifice received into blood-fellowship with the deity. 
Every violation of the duties of blood-community thus 
becomes a crime against the deity.’ 

The tribal constitution is excellently adapted for the 
steppe and for nomads. Its importance here lies in 

9. Flexibility. this, that, on the one hand, it allows 

the necessary freedom of movement to 
the individual and the smaller aggregates (family and 
kindred), whilst at the same time it creates a certain 
natural social unity which satisfies the demands and 
necessities of the nomadic life. In the wilderness no 
great tasks present themselves, such as demand the 
strength of a whole people. What the individual, and 
the group of kinsmen, require, in this state of universal 
war, is some protection for life; and this is guaranteed 
by belonging to aclan. For blood-revenge and mutual 
help in war are the most sacred duties of those who are 
united by community of blood. Conversely, the 
individual who has been expelled from his tribe is a 
wanderer and a vagabond so long as he has failed to 
gain admission to some other clan. It is this that gives 
its power to tribal custom and law, a power from which 
none can shake himself free. On the other hand the 
freedom of the individual and of the separate clans is 
tolerably unrestricted in times of peace. The organisa- 
tion of the tribe exists only for purposes of war and of 
migration ; it is only in these conditions that the sheikh 
has any say and any command; in times of peace his 
authority is purely a moral one : it reaches just so far 
as the influence he has been able to acquire by his 
personal qualities can carry it. He can only advise, 
not command. In a dispute he can, doubtless, give a 
decision; but he has no power to execute his judgment 
if those affected by it refuse to submit to it; he can 
neither declare war nor conclude peace, neither pitch 
the camp nor break it up, until the leading men of the 
tribe have been consulted,? In a tribe of those related 
by blood all the individual members are 'brothers,' and 
thus on a footing of equality ; there is no such thing as 
permanent authority or subjection, for even the Roman 
patria potestas was unknown among the Semites. The 
freedom of individuals and of clans reaches so far that 
in time of peace they can separate from the main camp 
without any ceremony and go their own way, if only 
they have strength enough to give the feeling of security. 
It is in this, as Goldziher (Muh. Stud. 168) and Well- 
hausen (//G 24 7.) have rightly pointed out, that the 
moral importance of the tribal constitution lies. In 
proportion as the feeling of kinship becomes weaker 
when set against the wider tribal bonds, in the enjoy- 
ment of such freedom, its place is taken by that public 

1 On this sacral character of sacrifice, see ¢.g., WRS Red. 


Sem. 269 f. 312 ff, We. Arab, Heid. 119 7 
% Burckhardt, Bemerkungen uber die Beduinen, 94. 
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spirit which acts freely and is capable of making 
sacrifices for the public good. Fidelity to covenant 
obligations extending beyond the narrow bounds of kin 
is reckoned by the Arabs among the higher virtues. 

It is in the way we have indicated that we must picture 
to ourselves the condition of the Israelite tribes before 
their migration into Palestine. With 
them, too, family and clan were origin- 

worship. ally a community of worship, held to- 
gether by common- ancestral cults. Many of the old 
and famous sanctuaries appear to have owed their posi- 
tion as such to their being regarded as the burial places 
of heroes. There was a sacred stone at the tomb of 
Rachel (Gen. 3520); Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
buried at Hebron (Gen. 259 3529 5013), Joseph in 
Shechem (Josh. 24 32 Dt. 1130). Miriam at Kadesh- 
barnea (Nu. 201}, and Deborah under the sacred tree 
of Bethel, Gen. 358 (see the several articles). 

Within historical times we have one recorded instance 
of clan worship— none the less convincing that it is the 
only one—in 1 S. 205%, where David 
excuses his absence from Saul's table at 
new moon on the ground that his clan 
are celebrating their yearly festival at this season— an 
excuse which is regarded as perfectly adequate. In like 
manner we may take clan worship to be presupposed 
in the question with which the Danites seek to induce 
Micah the Levite to accompany them; ‘is it better for 
thee to he priest unto the house of one man, or to be 
priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel?’ (Judg. 1819). 

How far the tribes, which afterwards constituted the 
people Israel, had already been welded into one before 

12. Uniti the settlement is a more difficult question. 
. Unluins That they were firmly knit together as a 

of tribes. people and felt themselves to be so, as is 
assumed in the OT tradition, is refuted by the simple 
fact that even after the immigration, during the so-called 
period of the Judges, such a people, with an ordered 
government and the like, did not exist (cp ISRAEL, § 7). 

It is now universally recognised that the Judges were not 
rulers of the whole people hut only heroes of particular tribes. 
Neither does the manner in which the immigration took place 


gradually, by tribes and clans—showanv evidence of a unified 
organisation. 


All this by no means excludes, however, as Winckler 
(GZ 114 21 ff) and others suppose, every sort of con- 
nection between the immigrating tribes. On the con- 
trary, the analogy d the Arab tribal history makes it 
in every way possible and probable that those tribes 
which had a point of contact and common meeting- 
place at the oasis of Kadesh (see KADESH, 1) may, 
on one occasion or another, have entered into a solemn 
covenant, after the manner referred to above as prac- 
tised by the Arabs (cp COVENANT, § 4). The covenant- 
sacrifice in Ex. 241 & exactly recalls the ceremonies 
elsewherepractised on such occasions. The adoption, by 
the tribes, of a common worship, the service of Yahwk, 
gave to the alliance an enduring character still more 
than solemn oath and sacrifice had done; and the 
common name, B'ne Israel, assumed by all (perhaps 
after the name of the strongest of the contracting tribes), 
was the outward expression of the firmness of the bond. 
Such a confederation was loose enough to allow of the 
independent advance of the individual tribes and clans, 
in the process of the settlement as we now read of it in 
the sources before us; but just on this account it was 
firm or elastic enough to snrvive the various changes 
within the separate tribes and the reconstructions and 
readjustments of their mutual relations, which were the 
inevitable results of the settlement in the territory to the 
W. of Jordan (see below). What was necessary for its 
continuance under the altered conditions was not a rigid 
unity or a strong executive authority, but something 
quite different, namely, that the common worship of 
Yahwk, as the god of the B'ne Israel, should already 
have taken a hold that was deep enough. The Song of 
Deborah plainly shows that their common worship was 
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the sole bond of unity in those times, but also that it 
was sufficiently strong; the war of the confederate tribes 
is a war of YahwB, and whoever fails to come to their 
help, in so doing has failed to come to the help of Yahwh 
(Judg. 523). Winckler (CZ134) will have it that the 
reference to YahwB in the song ought to be deleted as a 
later addition. Even so, however, the song bears witness 
to the subsistence of a confederation of Israelite tribes, 
to which even the tribes eastward of Jordan belonged. 
Such a confederation cannot possibly have arisen for the 
first time after the settlement, for the territories E. and 
W. of Jordan have no common interests of such a kind 
as would lead to ajunction ; on the contrary, the main- 
tenance of intimate relations was always a matter of 
difficulty, owing to the nature of the respective territories, 
as is shown by their history. On the other hand, no 
bond between the eastern and the western tribes, entered 
into before the settlement, could have survived all the 
vicissitudes of such a time otherwise than by the inter- 
vention of some factor which stood supreme above the 
divergent political interests. Such a factor was supplied 
by the common religion. Even, therefore, if their 
common worship of Yahwé did not manifestly appear 
in our present sources as being the uniting bond of the 
confederation, we should still have to postulate such a 
community of religion in order to explain the continued 
Subsistence of the Israelite tribal union. Hebrew tradi- 
tion is, therefore, justified in regarding (as it does) the 
union of the tribes with one another, and their accept- 
ance of the religion of Yahwé as coincident facts, and 
as both of them having been accomplished by the instru- 
mentality of one and the same person—MOSES (g.v. }. 

What were the tribes that originally joined in this 
covenant can only be matter of conjecture. No his- 
13. Individual torical validity can be claimed for the 

conventional statement of the genea- 
tribes. logists, according to which Israel was, 
from the first, composed of twelve tribes, a number 
which never afterwards varied (cp GENEALOGIES i., § 5, 
ISRAEL, § 2). It is possible that, originally, different 
genealogies may have been kept at different sanctuaries ; 
the present form apparently being, as Stade has pointed 
out (GJ 1145 7, ) the result of compromise. An ancient 
tribal list has come down to us in the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5), where Ephraim, Machir, Zebulun, Issachar, 
Reuben, Gilead, Dan, Asher, Naphtali are enumerated. 
To this list may be added Simeon and Levi (see below). 
The Kenites also seem to have been an old tribe that 
had disappeared at an early period (Judg. 116 524; see 
KENITES) ; on the other hand, Judah (and Benjamin), 
also absent from the Song of Deborah, may have come 
into existence at a later date. It seems very doubtful 
whether, from the circumstance that Naphtali, Gad, and 
Asher figure in the genealogy as sons of concubines, 
we are entitled to infer that these tribes did not come 
into the confederation till after the sons of Leah and 
Benjamin (We. //G 16). With regard to the tribe of 
Joseph a further conjecture may perhaps be permis- 
sible; if the view that the ark (see ARK, § 10) was 
originally the sanctuary of Joseph-Ephraim be correct, 
we may venture to infer that in the federation this tribe, 
from the first, had in some sense a leading part. 

The settlement in Palestine at once brought with it, 
as a necessary consequence, a series 
of far-reaching changes in the con- 
fortunes. dition of the tribes. 


Simeon and Levi cies peated from their number; it is probable 
that they became disintegrated in the course of the struggles of 
the occupation, and that the fragments that remained were re- 
ceived into other tribes (cp Gen. 495%, and see Simeon, LEv1, 
Dinan). Thecase of REUBEN seems to have been similar ; in 
ancient times one of the most powerful of all the tribes (cp Gen. 
49 3 f.), if seems to have steadily lost pone Atan early date 
Eglon of Moab figures asruler of the Renbenite territory Judg. 
8127.); the list of towns in Nu. 8234, exhibits this same 
territory largely curtailed, and entirely surrounded by the tribe 
of Gad: and in the inscription of Mesha the Gadites alone are 
spoken'of as having been masters in these regions. 

On the other hand, new formations have to be noted. Perhaps 
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it was only after the settlement that Joseph split up into the two 
branches of Ephraim and Manasseh (cp Josh. 1714 3 but 
see also above). The case of Gilead may also have been similar 
(Judg. 51725 77); its place is subsequently taken invariably by 
Gad and Eastern Manasseh. Judah, which has not yet come 
into prominence in the Song of Deborah, first became a great 
tribe in the reign of David—in all probability, as the result of 
the coalescence of several minor tribes in the south, such as the 
Calebites (Nu. 32xz2 Josh. 14614), the Kenites (z S. 2710; 
cp Nu. 1029 Judg. 116), the Jerahmeelites $, 2740, and 
the absorption of the sedentary Canaanite population (Gen. 38). 
Doubtless, also, the transference of individual clans from one 
tribe to another, must have been of frequent occurrence. This 
has already been suggested above, with reference to the surviv- 
ing portions of Simeon and Levi, and another exaniple is pre- 
sented by the Kenite clan of Jael, which figures in the Song of 
Deborah as an isolated fragment in the north inde: 524; cp 
4 ™7) See the articles on the tribes and clans named. 
he most important consequence of the settlement, 
though it did not manifest itself so immediately, was 
15 the complete dissolution of the- entire 
di placed?’ tribal constitution. The form under 
Teak th Y which the unions of tribes and clans 
10CAL LIEB. ere maintained — the fiction, namely, 
of a common descent — was kept up, it is true, for a long 
time, one might almost say, indeed, permanently ; but 
its contents and its significance underwent essential 
change ; once settled on the soil of Palestine the clans 
and tribes became metamorphosed into local communities. 
and territorial unions (cp ISRAEL, § gy, 

It is an inevitable process wherever nomad tribes take to a 
settled life. Néldeke adduces instructive examples from the 
Arabian tribal history (ZDMG 40183); Caliph Omar found it 
needful to exhort his Arabs to hold by their genealogies and not 
to do like the peasants of ‘Irak, whose answer to the question,, 
‘ From whom comest theu ?’ was‘ From suchand sucha village. 
In like manner it was said of,the people of Khorasan : 'Their. 
villages are their genealogies. at happened in the case of 
the Israelites was precisely similar. 

Families living together in the same place united to 
form a clan, held together by community of interests. 
Thus it is that in so many instances place-names and 
clan-names are identical. Here little question was 
made as to descent ; Canaanite clans were quite readily 
received into Hebrew clans and genealogies (cp Gen, 
38 Judg. 127 7% etc.). 

With this may be compared the observation of Burckhardt 
(Néld. ZDMG 40183) that all Arabs of the Nejd, settled in 
Baghdad, belonged to the tribe of ‘Okail, whatever their descent 
might have been. Under such circumstances, even if the old 
formulas applicable to the clan and the family were transferred 
to the new local communities, in other words, if the families 
living in the same locality continued to express the fact of their 
belonging to one another by alleging descent from a common 
ancestor, this none the less meant, substantially, the transitiog 
from a tribal to a civil constitution. 


In the Canaanite communities which had formed 
themselves around a city as the central point, we already 
0 , find a species of nobility who were desig- 

16. Organi- nated by the peasants as marna, ‘our- 
sation. lords'{Pietschmann, Gesch.d, Phén,. 198). 
In the towns, which in process of time peacefully threw 
open their gates to the Israelites, we may suppose these 
nobles to have retained their rank and to have shared 
it with the more prominent Israelite families. The heads 
of these leading families (not, as under the tribal consti- 
tution, the heads of all the clans) constituted the ‘ lords' 
or 'elders' of the city (sdrtm, béalim, zékénim ; Judg. 
814). It would seem also that, from the first, the 
villages adjoining the cities stood to these in a relation 
of subordination. In the old sources frequent mention 
is made of ‘ the cities and their villages,’ or of ‘ the cities 
and their daughters' (Nu. 2125 32 Josh. 1711);similarly, 
a city is occasionally spoken of as g ‘ mother in Israel’ 
(2S. 2019). Even if we must not think of these ‘ elders’ 
as having, from the first, constituted an organised 
magistracy, yet the development advanced naturally in 
that direction ; it was necessarily involved in the settle- 
ment that the rule of the heads of the communities 
should tend more and more to organise itself on an 
assumed basis of legal authority (Ex. 2228 [27}). ni 
respect of jurisdiction, in particular, the local communi? 
had a direct interest in seeing that the judicial findings 
of its heads were given effect to. 
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The tribes also gradually came to acquire mainly a 
territorial significance, just as the clanshad done. After 
17,.Territorial its union with Caleb and the other tribes 

divisions :°" of the S. (see above, § 14), Judah 

Tyranni. was no longer a tribe to be placed in 

the same category with one of the large 

Bedouin tribes; it was also a geographical idea—a 

primitive state, capable of embracing elements of the 

most diverse kind as long as they were geographically 
connected. 

For an interesting proof of this, see the parenthetic note in 
28.426/ on the words 'a Beerothite of the children of Ben; 
jamin.’! Cp also the Denteronomic rat ‘in all thy gates 
(Dt. 1618), which is parallel to 'throughout thy tribes,' and the 
use of tribal names as geographical terms—Ephraim, Gilead (in 
Judg. 10% the two are interchanged), Judah, Gad (2 5. 245), etc. 

In this process the tribes lost the character they had 
possessed as communities of blood involving strict obli- 
gations. When the separate clans of a tribe settled in 
separate localities and became amalgamated with the 
native population, they lost their mutual interdependence. 
Each had its own interests and went its own way, 
regardless of the weal or woe of the other. The nature 
of the country facilitated this parting ; and it was further 
assisted by the circumstance that, even in the time of 
the monarchy, Canaanite settlements still maintained 
themselves sporadically throughout Israelite territory. 
Henceforth it required unusual firmness and energy to 
stir even asingle tribe, and still more a number of tribes, 
toconcerted movement. The territorial character which 
the ‘ tribes’ had now assumed shows that the patriarchal 
leadership of the elders was no longer sufficient; the 
new circumstances demanded the zyrannis (so to speak) 
of petty ‘kings” such as there had already been among 
the Canaanites. The so-called ‘judges’ mark the tran- 
sition stage. These were, in the first instance, clan 
chiefs; but some of them (among whom JEPHTHAH 
and GIDEON [gg.v.] still live in the fragments of tradi- 
tion) succeeded in becoming tribal kings. Israel was 
now, perhaps, in a fair way to fall asunder into petty 
'kingdoms.' 

‘How this fate was averted and from what causes the 
transitional period issued in a united kingdom and a 

united people, is told elsewhere (see 
12 T IsRAEL, § 10 f). The practical trans- 
monardliy. on of As tribes into unions of 
communities, linked together by identity of local interests, 
however, did not remove the danger arising from ex- 
cessive tribal feeling and consequent tribal rivalry. The 
proof of this is found in grave internal complications in 
the early regal period. David had good cause for 
devising some means of neutralizing this danger, and 
such a means he found in the creation of a very small 
permanent force (see DAvID, § 11 [aJ). Hence, whilst 
Saul in time of peace was little more than a tribal chief, 
David, with the aid of his body-guard (gzbddrim), re- 
tained his supremacy even when no danger threatened 
the land. Saul's simple way of life gave place to an 
imposing establishment at Jerusalem, and a series of 
officials supported the king. With a view to regulating 
the military service and the collection of the revenue, a 
census of the citizens was taken even in David's time 
(2S. 24: 7), whilst Solomon, as a further step in 
advance, divided the whole land into administrative 
districts, over each of which he set an officer called 
nissab (a¥2; 1K. 47 f-). A division of the northern 
kingdom into médindth (ny, ‘ administrative circuits’) 
is mentioned also in the time of Ahab (1K. 2014 f*). 
It is a noteworthy fact that in the arrangement of his 
districts Solomon purposely ignored the ancient tribal 
distinctions (see § 19 and Benzinger on 1 K. 47 ff). 

The most essential duty of the ruler was then, and 
ever continued to be, the administrationofjustice; David, 

the pattern king, was pre-eminent 

14 Royal in this (see DAvID, G11 f/f}. In fact, 
prerogatives. in that age, it ae that 
3 SeeBEERorTn, ISHBAAL, 1, and cp Nold. ZDMG ('86) 40 183. 
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the king must be supreme judge. A case was naturally 
decided by the man who had the power to enforce his 
decision. Thus the second main element of the power 
of the old 2é%énim (mpi) of the clans was taken from 
them, when every one could go directly or appeal 
against them to the king (28.152 1K,816 Dt. 179, 
where ppy, Japhet = ‘ruler '—7z.e. ‘king '). What these 
lost the officers of the king gained, for they also 
obtained a share in his jurisdiction and dispensed 
justice in his name. 

According to the notions of the age, it was also 
self-evident that the king was the priest of highest rank, 
who represented his people before their God. 

Saul and David sacrificed in person (x S.14 33 7% 2S. 613), as 
indeed at that time every Israelite was at liberty to do. David 
wore the effod dad, the priest's gown; it was as priests that 
David and Solomon blessed the ple at great festal gatherings 
(2S. 6 18 1 K. 814), and it was as Pontifex Maximus that the king 
was anointed. 

Still, on the whole, the priestly character was not as 
prominent in Israelite kings as, ¢.g., in Babylonian and 
Egyptian ; they discharged their priestly functions for 
the most part through the intervention of their officers, 
the ordinary priests; for such were the priests at the 
royal sanctuaries (zS. 2023 7). 

These priests were appointed and removed_by the xine at 
pleasure E S. 817 1K. 2 26, etc.) ; they held office by royal ap- 
pointment, not hy hereditary right. " For the royal citadel it 
was an indispensable requisite that it should containasanctuary. 
It was as such that Solomon built the temple; and, even as 
late as Ahaz, the king made free with it as private property. 

Any other information that we have regarding admini- 
strative affairs has to do for the most part 
with the collection of the revenue, the 
most important work of oriental princes. 

Nothing is told us of Saul in this connection ; for the main- 
tenance of his simple establishment on his paternal estate there 
was needed, in addition to the produce of his own land and the 
custom: share of any war booty, nothing but the voluntary 
gifts of his subjects who came to do homage or to seek justice 
and protection ie 18.1620). 

Under David the forced labour became the special 
care of an officer of rank, and probably taxation in 
general was then regulated (2 S. 2024). 

We can hardly he mistaken in connecting the census of 2 S. 
241 %. with this control of the public works, which is explicitly 
said to have been the chief object of Solomon's division of the 
land into districts a K. 47 3 , cp427[5 71. If Judah was really 
exempted from this burden, this was a very sean con- 
cession’ but the text is corrupt, and Stade (G//1 309) con- 
jectures) that Judah was es mentioned as a thirteenth 
district (but see Benz. on 1 K. 47,7). 

These taxes and forced labours were felt by the 
people to be an oppressive innovation (1K. 124). As they 
were the occasion of the secessionof the Northern King- 
dom, we must suppose that they were there dispensed 
with at first. For the same reason we can _ hardly 
assign a much earlier date to the institution of the 
king's tithe mentioned in 1 S.81517 (to which 1 S.17 25 
may also refer) than that of the document, the ‘law of 
the king,’ in which it is mentioned. Unfortunately we 
are told practically nothing of regular taxes, although 
such were doubtless exacted. 

A land tax seeins to have been unknown, as Wellhausen 
rightly concludes from the mention of the introduction of such 
a tax in Eeypt (Z/G 86). A pipe tax is mentioned only 
once, and then as an exceptional imposition (2 K. 2335). In 
such cases of extremity the kings of Judah had recourse to the 
temple treasures, which they always regarded as lying at their 
disposal. They also drew an income from crown lands, which 
they probably ‘rented to trusty subjects (1S. § 12), What is 
thus attested for Judah (Ezek. 457 iRe we may assume for Israel 
as well. ‘The nes mowings' (Am. 71) probably refer to a 
contribution in kind from the first mowings in spring intended 
for the war horses, for the support of which the king was re- 
sponsible «@ K. 1855 cp Syx. Aout, Rechtsbuch, ed. Bruns u. 

achau, x21). Certain commodities were, in Solomon's time, a 
royal monopoly (chariots and horses 1 K. 1028.7), and a duty 


was levied on passing caravans «i K. 10 15) ; in certain cases the 
property of an executed man seems to have been confiscated by 
th 


e king (1 K. 211). 
21. Off Not much fuller is our information 
° SeTS. about the royal officers (sérim, nny). 


The commander-in-chief of the army (sav ‘af hassaba, 
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R135 by sy) and the captain of the royal bodyguard, the 
gibbirim, occupied probably the most influential posi- 
tions. The #azkir (7:21; EV RECORDER) stands first 
amongst holders of adniinistrative offices. He is not, 
as has often been supposed, a state historian, but, as 
the title shows (7:313=one who brings to mind), a kind 
of chief counsellor and state orator, the Grand Vizier of 
modern oriental states. By his side was the Secretary 
of State (sdpher, spb), charged with the duty of conduct- 


ing the king’s correspondence with foreign princes (see 
ScrIBE). The chief superintendent of works (at least in 
Judah; see above) and the priest of highest rank, as 
already stated, were also high officials in attendance on 
the king (28.2023 7}. | Later we hear occasionally of a 
master of the palace (or of the household, man by WR, 


der ‘al habbdyith, 1K.46 2K.18:8 Is. 2215), who, 
from Is. 4.¢., appears to have been also called }28 


(sdkhén, see MINISTER [CHIEF]). Finally we come upon 
the designation king’s servant (aoe nay) as the title of 
ahigh dignitary (2 K. 22:2, also on seals), most plausibly 
explained by Stade (G VI 1650) as the principal eunuch. 
Strange to say this official, so high in rank in modern 
oriental courts, isnowhere mentioned (unless this be he), 
although in a harem like Solomon’s he can hardly have 
been lacking. 

Of other officers of inferior rank, the prefects of the provinces 
have been mentioned already. Of court officials proper we 
meet with a cup-bearer (wasgeh, APWI, 1K.105), a master of 
the robes (2 K. 1022), and others. Chronicles speaks of twelve 


stewards of the royal treasury under David @ Ch. 27 25 #). 
Probably among the court servants were also the chamberlains 
(sdrisim, pomp, IK. 229 2K.86 932, etc.), an expression 
which we pi Titer as the designation of the overseer of the 
harem at the Persian court (Esth.2314 443). As such a 
saris is elsewhere called a capthin (2K. 25:9, cp Gen. 3736 
39x) we can hardly regard the s@+Zst in the earlier times as 
eunuchs. See Eunucn. 


The stage of civilization that had been reached placed 
great power in the hands of these officers; for in the 
still quite undeveloped political relations of the time, no 
attempt was made, except in the case of the chief 
ministers mentioned above, to define the spheres of the 


several departments. 

In particular there does not yet appear to have been any dis- 
tinction drawn between administrative and judicial functions, or 
military and civil authority. The resident officer of. state, 
wherever there was such, combined in his own person, in pro- 
portion to the authority committed to him, the functions of 
commander of the forces, administrator of the province, collector 
of taxes, and also, and above all, judge (see above, § 18). 


The impression left by the description of this bureau- 
cracy given us by the prophets is by no means flatter- 
in It exhibits all through the radical vices character- 
ait of the oriental official in all ages; towards 
superiors, the unscrupulous tool of the royal pleasure 
(cpég., IK. 1210f% 28.1114); towards inferiors, 
the overbearing, reckless tyrant. 

No longer bound to their subjects by the ties of clanship, the 
abet a took advantage of ‘them for their own interests. 

enality and-partiality in particular characterised high and low 
alike; all that distinguished the former, the Abners, Joabs, and 
Jehus, from officers of lower grade, was that their intriguesand 
violence were on a grander scale. 


It was the will of the people that gave Saul and 

David their authority. Still this does not warrant us 

in calling the monarchy, either in 

22, The throne. Judah or in Israel, elective. Its 

hereditary character was really bound up, so to speak, 
with the royal dignity. 

Thus even a Jerubbaal could secure his authority sufficiently 
to bequeath it to his sons. That Saul never dreamed of any 
successor but his son Jonathan, may he the kernel of truth in 
18.2030 7 When the men of Judah set up David against 
Ishbaal, the rest of Israel regarded it as a revolt against the 
legitimate heir—a revolt to be suppressed by force of arms (cp 
e.g.,25.210 f-). _Twosons of David, Absalom and Adonijah, 
successively ‘posed as his successors (2S. 1517 1K.15 /). 
Solomon, too, reached the throne simply by the will of his 
father, the people having no say in the plot to set him on 
the throne. Accordingly the election of Jeroboam by the 
northern tribes was virtually a fresh revolt ope the legitimate 
dynasty, though it must he admitted that Ephraim and Ben. 
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jamin had never thoroughly accepted the line of David as 
legitimate; ‘we have no part in David, no inheritance in the 
son of Jesse ’—such had been the rallying cry also on an earlier 
occasion (28. 702 0 see BENJAMIN, § 7. In the many later 
revolutions, of which North Israel. was the scene, the people 
had no voice; on the contrary, they retained throughout a 
passive, not to say an apathetic attitude, 

Still, there lay in the popular will an important 
limitation of the power of the sovereign. One iuight 
imagine on reading the so-called ‘law of the kingdom’ 
(18. 810 #7, ) that the kings of Israel as a whole were the 
greatest despots, — menwhose power was at the service 
of every whim and fancy. This picture, however, con- 
formably to the whole tendency of the narrator, who 
had little fondness for the monarchy, is overdrawn and 
painted in colours too dark. In reality the state of 
affairs was quite otherwise. If there is one impression 
that remains with ns more than another it is that the 
power of the kings lay rather in their personality, and 
depended on their success in war and their personal 
weight. Powerful men like David, Solomon, or Jero- 
boam could allow themselves many liberties that men 

like Rehoboam could not venture on. 
23. Po gular Law or constitution defining the mutual 

rights of king and people there was none 
(the ‘law of the kingdom,’ Dt. 1714-20is a later growth). 
Thus in the forms of government in the kingdom of 
Israel we meet with a singular blending of despotism 
with elements of democracy. 

Saul could massacre the priests of Nob, David could appro- 
priate the wife of Uriah, Solomon could drain the very blood of 
the nation, Ahab could bring about the judicial murder of 
Naboth, Jehu and Athaliah could make havoc amongst dangerous 
adherents of the reigning house; yet these kings had themselves 
to learn that their caprices were limited by the popular will. 

The people did not, like other oriental nations, put 
up with the atrocities of their rulers as something inevit- 
able. Jehu’s massacre was long regarded with universal 
detestation. The imperiousness with which the public 
conscience could speak is seen in Nathan’s famous 
reproof of David, and in the action of men like Elijah 
and Elisha, who spoke for the people as well as for 
Yahweé (see ISRAEL, § 33, and cp PROPHET). 

Disregard for this on the part of Solomon Ahab, and Athaliah 
cost them their throne. Nor must we fail to observe how it was 
that the Deuteronomic Code was rendered a universally binding 
law-book; not by royal decree, but by a compact between kin, 
and people, did a law come into existence. In all else law an 
right, even for the king, was determined by custom and usage. 

In such circumstances local authority must have been 
to a great extent left to itself. Outside of the royal city, 

24. Local °Y" which was set a royal governor (1K. 
th oe 2226), the village communities were prob- 
authorivy. ably independent of the government, so far 
as their own affairs were concerned. In the Northern 
Kingdom the revolutionary changes of dynasty hindered 
the sovereign from becoming dangerously predominant 
over the local authorities and the ancient nobility, as 
was somewhat the case in the smaller kingdom of 
Judah. See 1K. 21. 
This local independence is still acknowledged by the Deutero- 





nomic code (Dt. 1618), although it tries to restrict it (Dt. 178. 7% 
191 
though probably only in exceptional cases, the ‘elders of the 
people’—ze. the local magistrates—had their voice (: K. 207 
In the Persian period the Jewish territory became a 
district (médindh, nym, Neh.76 Ezra2z1) of the trans- 
832, etc.), which was the province 
westward of the Euphrates. For a 
(nn, péhd [see GOVERNOR, 1]; xnvn[see TIRSHATHA]}, 
who was placed under the ruler of his province (see 
seems to have been terminated comparatively soon. 
Nehemiah, it is true, ranks himself with former governors 
rather suggests that he was sent as a high commissioner with 
dictatorial powers. _Thus we do not hear of a substitute or suc- 
Z7G() 164,(3) 14. This is confirmed by the letter of Rehum to 
erxes in Ezra 48-23 (see v. 124). 


; cp Law Anp Justice, §8/). Even in affairs of state, 
aK, 234 

Euphratic province (Ezra53 1 Macc. 

25. jan 

gf ay Ts. 
time it had a governor of its own 
ISRAEL, §§ so #, 64). This arrangement, however, 
(Neh. 515 4); but the narrative of his doings, taken as a whole, 
cessor being appointed when he leaves Jerusalem (cp We. 

) 
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For the rest, the central Persian authority seems to 
have left the Jews a considerable amount of freedom 
with respect to their internal affairs. That it should 
concern itself about such matters as the building of the 
temple or of the walls was a matter of course; but 
apart from these instances we hear next to nothing 
about any intervention of theirs. Qf course, the pay- 
ment of the tribute and the enrichment of the officials 
had to be seen after; but on the whole there was 
much internal liberty, which, indeed, was involved in 
the freedom of worship granted to the Jews. In the 
time of Ezra we find law and police in the hands of the 
national authority (cp EzralQ 14). 

The history of ZERUBBABEL (g.v.} is obscure. He is 
represented as the secular head of the community with 

Joshua (see JESHUA, 5} as spiritual head 

26. Local BY Yet strangely enough we 
organisation. Bid it 8lfa2e—Neh. 77 (=1 Esd. 58, 
Tponyovpuevot} a list of twelve ‘heads’ as the chiefs of the 
community, at whose head stand Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, presumably as grim inter pares. We also 
hear of the ‘elders of the Jews’ (Ezra55 67 108, etc.), 
of certain ‘rulers’ or * deputies’ (so RV, g»33p) in Neh. 
216 48 [x4], etc., and of ‘princes of the people’ who 
dwelt at Jerusalem (Neh. lly. Are these names then 
perhaps synonymous? If not, what are the mutual 
relations of the officers whom they severally denote?1 

We shall not go far wrong if we recognise in the 
twelve ‘heads’ the chiefs of the leading families (cp 
Ezra43), a proof of the tenacious life of the tribal 
organisation.2 At the head of the clans were the rasé 
ha-aboth (mann wien, Ezrals 268 Neh. 770, etc.) 5 over 
all were the twelve men already mentioned. The 
number twelve was of course suggested by that of the 
tribes; indeed the Priestly Writer speaks of twelve 
‘princes of the tribes’ (Num.7). It is not necessary, 
however, that this number should have been permanent. 
We may plausibly suppose that the ‘ princes’ (including 
the ‘heads') were the beginning of the later gerusia 
(below, § 27). From Neh.57 we may infer that the 
plutocratic principle had much to do with their appoint- 
ment. Most important of all, the priests did not yet 
belong to the geruzsta; they are always sharply dis- 
tinguished from the ruling magistrates, the heads of the 
people (cpe.g., Neh. 938-1027 [101-28]}. 

This was soon changed, and not least in consequence 
of the measures of Ezra and Nehemiah, little as they 

a themselves left for Eliashib or any other 

27. Priestly high priest to do (cp Neh. 184% i The 
Code. tendency of the law brought by Ezra from 
Babylon was to exalt the spiritual over the secular 
power. In this law, which corresponded in the main 
with the so-called Priestly Code (on this point cp LAW 
LITERATURE 3; ISRAEL, § 59 ; CANON, § 23, f ; EZRA 
i., § 8); the community was provided with a constitu- 
tion. It is true, Ezra and his adherents had consider- 
able difficultyin getting their theory of the law accepted. 
The theory was briefly this. The high priest was 
supreme head, alike in the spiritual and in the secular 
sphere. To him were transferred all the powers of the 
king, in so far as they were at all compatible with the 
Law. Not even such an unassuming place as Ezekiel 
assigned to a king remained. Far below the high priest 


1 See Israzt, § 64, and Benzinger’s article ‘Alteste’ in 
PR E(8) 1226 f [Guthe (see ‘Ezra and Neh.,’ SBO7) ae 
Ezra2e=Neh. 77 (from p»x94 down to syy3, with the addition 
of owe (see || 1 Esd. 58) as an addition of the chronicler. 
He thik: that the existence of the twelve ‘heads’ presupposes 
the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah. The ‘heads’ are not 
identical with the ‘elders,’ who come before us at the close of 
the rebuilding of the temple, when Zerubbabel seems to have 
disappeared. Perhaps they were supplanted by the twelve 
‘heads.’ The ‘ruleis’ (99339) of Nehemiah are regarded by 
Guthe as officials : the term may-be equivalent to the ‘ princes’ 
( ~, T Vof Neh, (2 2) » : 

Even during the xile the ‘elders’ or heads of clans directed 
the affairs of the settlements ; we find them seeking oracular 
advice of Ezekiel (Ezek. 8 1 141 201 7; cp Jer. 29». 
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jn rank stood the ‘princes,’ the chiefs of the twelve 
tribes—z.¢., in reality, the men who had had in their 
hands the administration of affairs. The numerous 


priestly families constituted a sort of spiritual nobility 
surrounding the high priest. What the law required 
was probably not after all very new. That the influ- 
ence of the priests, even if they had not a seat in the 
verusta, was really great, appears fram Zech. 610 7 

How. long it was before the theories of the Priestly 
Code were translated into practice we do not know. 
Our informatjon regarding the internal development 
and the foreign relations of the community in the second 
half of the Persian period is unfortunately very meagre. 

That the abolition of the provincial governorship (see above, 
§ 24) mezmit a great increase of power for the high priest, is rightly 
emphasized by Wellhansen ; Nehemiah’s provision for the 
regular payment of the taxes to the priests furnished the 
needful material basis for their claim to power. The quarrel of 
the brothers Johanan and Joshua ahout the high-priesthood and 
the interference of the Persian governor Bagoses (Jos. Ant. 
xi. 7 1) presuppose an important position for the high priest. 


By the beginning of the Grecian period, at latest, 
the law had become a reality. Neither the Ptolemies 
nor the Seleucids had a governor of their 
28. a own in Jerusalem, and generally speaking 
period. hese Hellenistic sovereigns left a large 
amount of freedom to the communes. Thus in the 
Jewish capital, as elsewhere, the national assembly 
seems to have enjoyed fairly extensive powers. Its 
organisation had probably undergone no_ essential 
change from what it had formerly been; the gerusia 
continued as before an aristocratic senate. This of 
itself is sufficient proof that we have not here to do 
with a new institution, a creation of the Grecian period; 
for the new communities,of Hellenistic times had, as a 
rule, democratic institutions. There is no good ground 
for doubting the connection between this senate and the 
genuine Semitic institution of a ‘council of the elders’ 
which survived in the Persian period. It is merely a 
casual circumstance that the gerws¢a—under this name 
—doesnot happen to be mentioned until the reign of 
Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.c.). Whether or how 
far Grecian influences may have co-operated in the 
development of this geruséa out of the college of elders 
(soSchiirer, G/V 2144 7.) we have no means of deciding, 
as we possess no sufficient information as to the manner 
in which the assembly of elders as a ruling body was 
organised towards the end of the Persian period. The 
ordinary traditional designation of ‘ elders,’ mpeoBurepor, 
is applied also without qualification during this period 
to the gerusia (cp 1 Macc. 126 with 1420, etc.). Long 
before this, of course, the word had ceased to mean 
the heads of clans; by elders were intended simply the 
more distinguished men, the é/d¢e of the people. Along- 
side of the secular nobility, the priesthood also seems 
from an early date to have obtained a place in this 
assembly (cp 2 Ch. 198). 

During the Greek period it is the high priest who is 
at the head of the gerusta and thus of ‘theentire com- 
munity. The Ptolemies first, and afterwards the 
Seleucids, recognised him as ethnarch. On him lay 
the duty of seeing that the tribute for the community 
was paid to the court at Alexandria; and in order to 
do this he bad the right of levying a tax in Judaea (Jos. 
Ant. xii, 41 #). We have an evidence of the importance 
of the position of high priest.in the internecine strife 
with reference to the office which was the prelude to the 
Maccabean revolt (2 Macc. 41 f° Jos. Ant. xii. 51%). 
On account of its importance Ptolemies and Seleucids 
alike claimed the right of appointment to it and removal 
from it. 

The rise of the Hasmonzans meant, strictly, no 
constitutional change, only achange of persons. During 

H the continuance of the war strictly so-called 

29. Has- the commanders, the Maccabees, exercised, 
monans. of course, asort of dictatorship. In2 Macc., 
it is true, mention is made of the gerusia also, alongside 
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of Judas (110 444 1127); but on internal grounds more 
reliance must be placed on the representation given in 
I Macc., where besides Judas no governing body is 
mentioned save the people themselves (459 516 820 
10 2546 1130 3342). On the other hand, in the period of 
peace after the victory at Beth-Zacharias, Demetrius at 
once restored the old order of things— Alcimus being 
high priest, with ‘ elders’—(x Macc.633), and in like 
manner after the definitive peace had been negotiated 
it was again rehabilitated in its entirety, with the’ single 
.exception that the office was now bestowed not on the 
legitimate heir but on Jonathan, who legally was dis- 
qualified for it «1 Macc. 1127). This, of course, meant 
for the priests of Jerusalem a great diminution of power 
.and influence, especially since the old aristocratic party 
which had been friendly to the Greeks had now to 
retire into the background altogether; and, in the 
gerusia also, had to make room for the partisans of the 
Hasmonaeans. The institution of the gerusia, as such, 
however, continued alongside of the Hasmonaean high- 
priests and princes (Jonathan I. : see x1Macc. 1123 
126%; Simon L. : see r Macc. 1336 142028). 

The Jews became entirely independent of Syria under 
John Hyrcanus(135-ro5). Hyrcanus himself, however, 
remained as before, the people's high priest. On the 
other hand, of course, he was not unconscious of his 
.dignity as prince, and he put his name upon the 
coinage. His son and successor Aristobiilus (105-104) 
-actually took the royal title, continuing, however, to 
retain that of high priest on the coinage. Alexander 
Jannaeus (164-78) was the first to call himself king 
on the coinage. Here again, however, the assumption 
of the kingly title meant no constitutional change ; it 
was only the fitting expression of the fact that from 
the first the Hasmonzeans had subordinated the spiritual 
side of their office — their high priesthood — to the exercise 
of their political authority as ethnnrchs. 

The gerusia, therefore, continued, at least in form, 
under the kings. At how early a date the name of 
-synedrium—which subsequently seems to have been the 
usual one—arose,is unknown. Possibly the expression 
héber (nan) upon the Hasmonaean coins refers to this 
body. At this period it would of course be out of the 
squestion to look for any sharply defined jurisdiction 
as possessed by such a court. Under strong rulers 
like Hyrcanus and Jannaeus its-:power can, hardly have 
been great; of Alexandra, on the other hand, who on 
account of her sex had to hand over the high-priesthood 
and the presidency of the council to her son Hyrcanus, 
Josephus remarks that ‘she held the kingship in name, 
but the Pharisees had the power' (Azz¢. xii. 162). It is 
probable that it was through her that the Pharisees had 
-gained admission to the gerusia alongside of the 
Sadducean nobles and the priests. 

Pompey brought the Hasmonaean rule to an end in 
‘63 B.C. In other respects he found no change necessary 

0. B in the forms of the internal administra- 
30. Romans. tion of the country. He appointed 
Hyrcanus II. to the high-priesthood, and at the same 
time invested him with ‘the government of the nation" 
(Jos. Amt.xx.103 : rhe mpocraciay rof vous). The 
proconsul Gabinius (57-55) on the other hand, withdrew 
this political dignity from the high priest, dividing the 
Jewish territory into five jurisdictions —Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gazara, Amathus, Sepphoris. By the ex- 
pressions used by Josephus (cbvodot, ovvédpia) we are 
doubtless to understand independent districts each 
under the synedrium of the chief city (Jos. B/i.85). 
By this measure the political importance of the Jeru- 
salem authorities was virtually destroyed. 

This condition of things, however, was of brief 
duration. Caesar (in 47 B.C.) again made the high 
priest ethnarch; nominally and constitutionally the 
gerusia shared the government with him. The juris- 
diction of the gerusia appears to have included even 
«Galilee ; at least we read that Herod was summoned 
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before the synedrium on account of misdeeds committed 
there (Jos. Ant. xiv. 93-5). In point of fact, however, 
as is shown by the course of this very prosecution 
against Herod, the synedrium had come to be a helpless 
tool in the hand of the ruler, who at this time was 
Antipater. Herod accordingly began his own reign by 
purging the synedrium of his own opponents, forty-fiveof 
its members being executed at his command (Jos, Ant. 
xiv.94, compared with xv.12). Though doubtless 
replenished with nominees of his own, the council 
henceforward played no part of importance during 
his reign (cpéeg., Ant. xv.62). The high priests also, 
whom he appointed and deposed at pleasure, were 
entirely his creatures. 

The territory of Herod was divided at his death. 
Archelaus received Judzea, Samaria, and Idumzea, with 
the title of ethnarch ; but after a short term of years he 
was deposed (6 A.D.} and his ethnarchy made a Roman 
province under a procurator (ézérporos ; in N T tyyenay, 
Mt. 272 etc.) of equestrian rank. The procurator of 
Judaea was subordinate in rank to the governor of 
Syria, and the latter could in special cases of need 
interfere with him (see Mommsen, &én, Gesch., 5309, 
n.). In all other respects the procurator of Judea had 
military command and jurisdiction; in other words, was 
independent in his province. 

In other matters the Romans allowed the Jews a 
considerable degree of internal freedom and _ self- 

Josephus is not very wide of 

31. Internal ATU Wtien he describes the new con- 

irs‘. stitution as aristocratic, as distinguished 

sy thbiiin. from the monarchical despotical ase of a 

Herod (Ant.xx.101). The synedrium enjoyed greater 

power than ever before. The Roman procurator was 

the court of review; the synedrium was the governing 

body, and, more particularly, no longer had to share 

its powers as formerly with its president, the high 
priest. 

After the high-priestly office ceased to be held for life, 
and hereditary high priests had come to be appointed 
and deposed in rapid succession, first by Herod and 
then by the Romans, their political power diminished 
greatly, and they no longer held a paramount position 
even within the priestly college, although formerly the 
high priest could still be regarded as holding ‘ the govern- 
ment of the nation’ (Ant.2010). Next in rank to 
the reigning high priest stood those who had previously 
held the office. In the NT and in Josephns these ‘ high 
priests’ figure as properly speaking the leaders of the 
high council (cpeg., Mt. 2659 27 41 and parallels). 

As a second class within the same body we find the 
‘scribes’ or professional ‘lawyers’ (Mt.2018 2115 27 42 
and parallels ; see SCRIBES, § 2). 

The other members, belonging to neither of these two groups, 
are called simply ‘elders’ (mpeoBvrepor = see passages already 
cited); or the word ‘councillor’ (SovAev7%s) is occasionally 
employed (Mk: 1543; but cp JOSEPH OF ARIMATHA, § 4). 
To this body as a whole, besides synedrium, we find the names 
presbyteriuns (Lk. 2266 Acts 225), ete (Acts 521), and dome 
(Jos. B/ ii. 156 xi. 162) applied. In the Mishna the supreme 
court 1s called 4¢2h din hag-gadol, or by the Hehraised 
name of }*17730 (Sanhedrin). See IsrAEL, § 81. 


reek 


The number of members of the supreme court of 
Jerusalem is in the Mishna (Sanh. 16) given at 71— 
a tradition that is not inherently improbable. As for 
the mode of replenishing its numbers — popular election 
is excluded alike by the history of its origin, and by its 
aristocratic character. 

Whether the original custom which oe the right of member- 
ship to particular families was retained also during the Grecian 
period is unknown ; for the Roman it is at least very question- 
able. During this last pecs we find the political authorities 
(e.g., Alexandra, Herod, the Romans) introducing into the 
supreme court persons acceptable to themselves at their pleasure. 
The Mishna knows only of co-optation (Sank.44). 

The jurisdiction of the synedrium, so far as its moral 
influence was concerned, extended over all Jewish 
communities everywhere; its decrees were regarded 
as binding by all orthodox Jews even beyond the con- 
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fines of Judaea (cp Acts92). Regarded as a high court 
of the state, however, its jurisdiction and authority, 
after the division of the land on the death of Herod, 
were confined to Judzea proper, the province ruled by 
the procurator. In point of fact its range was very 
wide. It was at once the supreme administrative 
council and the supreme court of justice. As adminis- 
trative council, its functions included in particular that 
of levying taxes. The Roman practice was to cause the 
taxes to be levied by the senates of the towns. In 
accordance with this, the synedrium of Jerusalem also 
(see Jos. B/ii. 171) was responsible for the taxes of the 
whole of Judzea. The actual collection, on the other 
hand, was farmed out to private speculators. As a 
court of justice the synedrium had civil as well as 
criminal jurisdiction, in which it was governed by the 
Jewish law (cp Acts45f 521 7%); it had its own 
police, and could make arrests of its own accord 
(Mt. 2647 7, etc.). Its full freedom was restricted 
in one point only: it was not allowed to carry out 
capital sentences; these required the confirmation of 
the procurator and had also to be carried out by 
him, as is clearly shown by the whole narrative of the 
trial and death of Jesus (note in particular, the express 
declaration in Jn.183:). The stoning of Stephen 
must therefore be held to have been illegal. Roman 
citizens were of course exempt from Jewish jurisdiction 
(Acts 2510 77). In like manner the procurator had 
the right to intervene at any moment or to transfer a 
process to his own judgment seat; but these were 
exceptions from the stated order of things. 

The division of Judaza into toparchies— eleven, 
according to Josephus {&/iii.35), ten, according to 
Pliny (45 70)—most probably dates from the Roman 
period. Unfortunately we are told nothing as to the 
origin or object of this division. We may venture to 
guess that in all likelihood it had something to do with 
the system of taxation. No conjecture even can be 
hazarded as to whether these administrative divisions 
were justiciary circuits also. 

The great synedrium in Jerusalem was also the 
municipal council. In close analogy with this, the 
various communities throughout the country had also 
their local synedria (cuvédpiov, Mt.1017 Mk. 189 Mt. 
522; Bovdry, Jos. BJii, 141, etc.; mpecBirepot, Lk. 
73). This’also, aS shown above, was an ancient in- 
stitution among the Jews. As in earlier times so also 
now these local courts exercised judicial functions. 
According to what Josephus tells us (4dé.iv. 814 B/ 
ii, 205) the membership of one of these provincial courts 
required to be not less than seven; in larger centres 
they seem to have had twenty-three members. As for 
jurisdiction—even grave criminal cases came before 
them (Mt.521f)}. In relation to them the great 
synedrinm was not a court of appeal; but recourse 
was had to it when the judges of the local courts could 
not agree (Jos. Ant. iv. 814; Sanh, 112). 

On the general subi see the recent works dealin: 
biblical history (We., ., Klo., St.) and archeology 

. Now.). On the tribal constitution see 
32. Literature. WRS Kin. ’8s, and Néld.'s review ZDMG, 
1886, Pp- 148-187; Riehm, art. ‘Stamm’ in 
HB), _Onthe monarchical period Oehler, art. ‘Kénigthum’ 
in PRE; 8102-110; Diestel, art. ‘Kénigthum’ in Riehm’s 
HW; the commentaries of Benzinger and Kittel on Kings. 
On post-exilic. government ;_ Schiirer, G7) 251-174 and art. 
*Synedrinm' in Riehm’s AH’); Strack, art. ‘Synedrium 
in PR E(?} 15101-1903 » Ed. Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, 
: The older hiterature will found fully indicated in 

chaelis, Mos. Recht} (1775), Saalschitz, Mos. Recht (53)3 
also in the works on Hebrew Archeology by De Wette, Ew., 
Keil. I. B. 

GOVERNOR. This word is used widely in the EV 
to denote any title of rank or superiority. Neither 
EV nor @ is always consistent, and the words referred 
to below are sometimes differently rendered. On the 
methods of organization among the Hebrews cp the 
preceding article (§§ 15 f-), and see ARMY, §§ a, 4: 


DAvip, § rz; ISRAEL, § 64. 
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1. Pehhah, NB (cp Ass. pik, to tax or govern, 647 papati, 
governor or satrap). It is not quite clear what kind of officer 
we are to understand by Solomon’s ‘governors of the {and' 
(pagan mmnp, 1K. 10152 Ch.914 [earpdays]), or by Ben-hadad’s 
governors,’ as distinguished from, ‘kings’ «1 K: 2024 {caz.]). 
In the latter case the title is manifestly expressive of mB 
rank. In like manner it is used by RApsHAKEH [g-24) inz K. 
1824 Is. 369 (romépxns) in the sense of “general.’ In Jeremiah 
(51232857 [yyeusv]}), Ezekiel (23623), Daniel G2 fron and 
Esther (12 8g 9 3[AV ‘ deputies’]), however, a civil administra- 
tive officer of high rank is intended. Palestine, while under 
Persian dominion, was under the jurisdiction of such officers, 
called 975) say ’p ‘governors beyond the river’ [Euphrates 
(Ezra sdeNey 2779 Neb. 37 [érapyos mépav Tod lea me 
GOvERNMEND, $3 25. The title “governor of Judah’ was borne 
by Zerubbabel (Hagg. 1114 2221) and also by Nehemiah 
Neh. 5144 18 [allusion to the “bread of the governor’; cp 

al. 18, yyovpevos] 1 226,%). 

2. Tirsatha, xnyyn, Ezra263EVmg., etc. See TirsHaTua. 

3. Sagan, J19, Dan.8e, etc. See Deputy, 1. 4, Magid 
TH, 5. nasi, NWI, and 6. sar, IY; see Prince. 7. Pakid, 


1'P8, see OVERSEER. 8. 4dluph, APR; see DuKe, 1. 


; 
9. Sallit, ww (from 89%, Heb., Aram., Ass., ‘to rule, have 
ower,’ cp Ar. s#Zfa), the word used by J in Gen. 426 Gpxov 

PADEFT ) to denbte Joseph’s position as the Pharaoh’s steward 

of the palace and grand vizier. In Dan. 215% (‘captain,’dpyav) 

it denotes military rank (see Ariocu, 2), and it is used more or 
less eee in Dan.529, etc. (Daniel, third ‘ruler’ EV), 

Eccles. 7:9 (‘ten rulers inv, AV_ mighty men] in a city,’ 

eLovordgwv). 
ro. Hokek ppin, EV ‘governor,’ Judg. 59 (ra diarerayudva, 

[AL], used poetically in a somewhat vague sense; cp pphid, 

Boveror, in Judg. 514, éepevvdvres [BAL)), usually rendered 

‘Taw-giver? (Gen. 49 10 Ut. 33 2x Is. 101 8322), 
ur, Mosel, bein, Jer 3021 (épywv)} usually ‘ruler,’ in a general 


sense. Cp RULER. 12. Haddaberayyd, 12311, Dan. 324, 
AVmg.; see COUNSELLOR, 3. Six Greek words come under 
consideration. 


13. éapxos (cp 1, above), 2 Macc. 427 RV (AV ‘ruler’) ; see 
SosTRATus. 14. Hyovjzevos, Mt. 26 (quoting Mi. 51 {2}, 72D, 
&pxav). Seerr, above. 15. syyeusdv, the title given in MT to: 
the Roman procurators (Pifate. Mt. 372, etc.; Felix, Acts23 24, 
etc. 5 Festus, Acts2630); see IsRAEL, § go. 16. é@vdpxys, 
1 Macc. 1447, etc. ; see DAMASCUS, $ 13, ETHNARCH. 17. For 
&pxerpixAuos (In. 28% AV) see MEALS, $11. _18. ev@dvwy, Jas. 
3k V *steersman.' 19. otxovéuos, Gal. 42, RV STEWARD. 

GOZAN qa ; in Ki. poozan [BAJ; in Ch. ywzap 
[B], pwza& [A]; porzan [L; Ki; Ch.]), one of the 
districts to which Israelites were deported by the king of 
Assyria (aK. 176 [pwzap B] 181 1 Ch. 526), also men- 
tioned (with Haran, Rezeph, and the Bne-Eden of Tel- 
assar) in a letter of Sennacherib to Hezekiah, according 
to 2 K. 19:12 (=Is.3712). It is no doubt the Assyrian 
Guzanu, the Pavgaviris of Ptolemy (v.183 7), mentioned 
in 2 R. 5343@ between TuShan and Nasibina (Nisibis). 
This province was ruled by a governor who sometimes 
had the honour to give his name to the year as éémeé 
(eponym). It rebelled in 8098B.C., and again in 759, but 
was finally subdued in 758. Its chief stream was the 
HABOR [g.v.], now the Habiir, on the banks of which 
the exiles were settled. (See Del. Par, 184, and cp 
Schr. KB 2275, 326; KGF167, n., 310, 352 7; also 
Hasor, HaLan, Hara.) 

[In 2 K.176 and18z1 @L, and in 176 GBA read worapnots T., 
‘yivers Of Gozan. The former is universall represented as 
@&’s reading. This may be so, but is not proved by the evidence. 
moraocs May very well be a scribe’s conjecture. There is 
hardly occasion to cpa ete with Winckler (A T Uwters. 108) 
and W. M. Miller (Hastings, DB 2285 4), which rivers may 
be meant.—T. kK. c.] C.p, T. 


GRABA, RV Aggaba {ar(r)aBa [B2>™ AL)]), 
1 Esd. 529 = Ezra245, HAGABAH. 


GRAFTING (enKenTpizetN [Ti.WH]), Rom. 1117. 
See OLIVE. 


GRAPE, Blossom, early berry, sour and ripe fruit, 
all find mention in the OT. 
I. MIB, Aérah (dvO0s), blossom, Is. 18 5t 3 cp Gen. 40 to. 


2. Mi, nissak (Bdaorés [Gen.], av6os [Is.]), properly the 
blossom, but perhaps also the cluster of tiny berries which 








1 Mentioned along with pads see DEPUTY. 
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becomes visible as soonas the blossom is over(Gen. 40 10 Is. 185). 
In Job 1533 the "4 or ‘sour grape’ is parallel to the n¥2 of 
the olive. 

3. WDD, séaddar (numpigovew, -oat, kumpiopds, but otvavOy 
{Sym.]), the fragrant vine-blossom,the appearance of which was 
a sign of spring, Cant.213 15 713. The impossible reading 
ninqw in Is. 168(late; see ISAIAHii., §9[4]), should be emended 
‘3p (see Che. SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’121 198 7); read ‘withered are 
the vine-blossoms of Heshbon ‘(important for the flavour of the 
wine [see WINE]); puetha*d Dt. 3232 Hab. 317.1 'p is a late 
Aramaising word. In the Syriac lexicon of Bar Bahltl oivévéy 
is always rendered by ysrpp, cp Is. 1712; Pesh. Te. sive ‘p for 
ny (Is. 185), but the text of Tg. seems in disorder. Derenbourg 
(ZATW 5 301 f. 6 98,7) takes both py3 and ‘p to be the earliest 
unripe berries on the vine. Whilst, however, this sense seems to he 
required by Is. 185, the passages in Cant. do not recommend it 
for ‘py, On the whole question, cp Duval, RZ/ 14 277 fe 
Derenbourg’s exposition of Is. 18j seems rather forced 5 but the 
facts adduced by him leave no doubt as to the proper sense of 
‘py. See further WINE. 

4. “D3, daser (dupaé), the unripe grape which sets the teeth 
on edge, Is.185 Job 1533 Jer. 3129 Ezek. 182.¢ Verjuice 
pressed out from wild grapes is a strong acid. 

5+ AMY, “@ndb (orapvdy), Gen 4071 Is. 52 etc., the usual term 
forgrape, found also in Aram., Arab., and Ass. Hence perhaps 
Gtimredos (Lag. Mitth, 2356). orag. in Mt. 7 16 Lk. 644 Rev. 
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6. ows, bSasim (éxavOa, cp Mt.716; labrusce), the 
wretched grapes produced by the wild vine, Is. 52 4. 

7. Sovx, eskol (Bérpvs), the cluster of ripe grapes, often; 
e.g., Gen. 4010 Cant. 77[8]f4. and Hab. 317 (crit. emend. : 
seen, rbelow). In NT Bézpus in Rev. 14:8f. 

8. DSI, Larsannim (EV ‘kernels’) mentioned with 41, 24 
(EV ‘husk’) Nu. 6 4t. @ ard oreppvddrwv Ews yeydprov— z.e., 
whether pressed grapes or grape-stone(s), Tg., Talm. agree 
with EV; but it is very possible that this traditional view 1s of 
purely arbitrary origin. Rabbinic opinion was not agreed as to 
whether ‘in meant the exterior and O51 (plur.) the interior of 
grape-berries or vice versé (Naz. 62 346). The supposed con- 
nection of 97, ‘grape-skin,’ with 37 Or 337, ‘to be clear’ (Ges, 
Thes.), is not very plausible; perhaps we should read 0’171 
(Gen. 4010 Joel1 7). }x%n may perhaps be connected with pun 
“to be sharp (to the taste),’ and mean ‘ sour grape.’ The phrase 
used in Nu. 63 (‘from the grape-vine,’ not ‘from the grapes’) 
favours this view of the passage. Render therefore in Nu. Z¢., 
“be may eat nothing thatis produced by the grape-vine, whether 
young (sour) grapes or tendrils’ (the edible tops of the tendrils 
are meant, even if we read 21; see Dilim.). js7n then is a 
synonym of 7D. This result receives some support from a 
probable emendation of the text of Is. 184 (which, as it stands, is 
not very satisfactory) — 

Thus has Yahwé said to me 2I will be still and look out like 
the yine-dresser, : 

For the appearance of the fresh growths and for the coming up 
of the young grapes. 

For before the young grapes, when the blossom is over, and the 
small berries begin to ripen into sour grapes 

He will cut off the tendrils with knives, and the spreading 
branches he will clear away. 

The chiefchanges are O53 for ‘N23, and DEI, S97 for 
“yep OM) xp. See further Che. SBOT 196 7 TK 


GRASS. (1) P81, Zager (./T8N, signifying green- 
ness; cp Ar. fagira ‘tobe green‘ 5 xépros[Bordyy twice]); 1 K, 
185 2 K.1926 Job812 (EV ‘hero’) Prov, 2725 (EV ‘hay’} 
Is.156¢(AV ‘hay’) and frequently; also Nu, 115 where if is 
translated LEEKS [¢.v.}. 

2. Nw, dé’ (cp 4/Nw7, ‘to sprout luxuriantly’; cp Che. on 
Ps, 232) Jer. 145 (cp 6 Prov. 2725 Job 3527 Is.6614 RV 
‘tender grass.’ In Jer. 5011 sw nbay, ‘heifer at grass’ 
(RVmg. ;cp @ Vg.) is rightly rendered by RV ‘heifer that 
treadeth out [the corn]. 

3 nnn, @ethe (Dan. 4 rs [12} 23 {2e]t), Aramaic’for no. 2. 

4, and 5. py, vérak, and avy, “ésebh. See Hers, 1 and 2. 

6. xépros Mt. 630 Mk. 6 39 etc. 


1 In Dt. @ has % rAnparig abrav éx youdppas; read oypo 
mnoyp, ‘their vine-blossom is from Gomorrah.’ So Symm. in 
Is. xAjuara. In Hab. read sayy ayy xb sippy, Sand (though) 
the vine-blossomproduces no grape-cluster.’ PAvice? saysGes 
Lex.(-18) ‘this plur. noun (mpsw) has a sing. verb.” The 
sing. verb’should have awakened a suspicion of the faultiness 
of the text. [This article supplements the note in SBOT, which 
was condensed from want of space, and meets Marti’s criticism 
in his commentary. ] 
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GRECIANS 


GRASSHOPPER, AV, sometimes RV (77358, ahs 
and 22M ; Lev. llez Nah. 817); see LOCUST, § 2, nos. 
1,4, 8. It is impossible to identify the species of insect 
referred to. The English word grasshopper is loosely 
applied to members of the true Orthopteran families, 
Acridiidze and Locustids, and asa rule to the smaller 


and non-migratory species. 
In the famous description of old age in Eccl. 12 occurs the 
enigmatical expression : ‘ and the grasshopper shall be a burden’ 


@. 5 330g aro), or rather, as in RVmg., ‘shall drag [drags], 
itself along” 

GRATE (12319), Ex. 274 etc. 

GRAVE. See Toms; HADEs. 

GRAY [HAIRS] (12'¥), Gen.4238 4429. 
Cououwrs, § 9 (a). 

GREAT OWL is AV’s unhappy rendering of: 

1. DM, réame (Lev. Uzet) or AND, rahamah (Dt. 14171). 
See GIER-EAGLE, 1. : 

2. NEP, £ipp52 (éxivos : Is. 341jt), RV probably correctly 
ARROWSNAKE (serfens taculus). See SERPENT, § 1 (5). 

GREAT SEA, Nu.346 7, cp-GEOGRAPHY, § 4, and 
see MEDITERRANEAN. 

GREAVES (NM¥%), as if sing. in stad, constr, ; but 
almost certainly 6's KNHMIAEC—e., ANY, is right; 
note 39235, ‘hisfeet’), mentioned in the account of 
GOLIATH [¢.v.], 1S.176+. These greaves probably 


See NETWORK. 


See 





“Warrior with captured Idol. Attendant of Sennacherib. 
. (After Layard.) 

consisted af plates of bronze (nyin3) which covered the 
lower portion of the legs. The annexed, figures of 
Assyrian combatants may illustrate the kind of defensive 
armour that was used, protecting the lower portion of 
the leg both in the front and at the back. There is no 
evidence that greaves were used among the ancient 
Egyptians. See SHOES. 0.C. W. 


GRECIANS, a word occurring four times in EV and 
thrice in AV of Macc. 

1. On Joel 3[4] 6, where the mg. and RV render literally 
‘sons of the Grecians’ (0°37 (335 7. vi, r, €AAxjvar[BRAQ]) see 
JAVAN,; HauunNisM, § 17 In 1 Macc. 62, 2Mace. 413, RV 
reads ‘Greeks’; in 1 Macc. 89, ‘they of Greece’ 


2. In Acts 929 ‘Grecians' means Greek-speakingJews 
(Grecian Jews) [RV], HELLENISTS [RV™8-], “EAA qvic~ 
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GREEK, GREEKS 


rds [Ti. WH]}—as it is paraphrased in Pesh.—as dis- 
tinguished from non-Jewish Greeks (“EA qves [Ti. WH], 
Rom. 114) on the one hand, and Palestinian Jews 
(‘EBpatwy [Ti. WH], Phil. 35) on the other. In Acts 
61 the Hellenists spoken of are Christian. The distinc- 
tion, however, has not always been understood or 
observed by copyists and translators. 

In Acts 11 2o the better reading is 'Greeks' [RVtext], "EAAqvas 


[Ti. WH, Blass, following 8SAD*]—z,2., non-Jews. In Jn. 1220 
Actsi74, 'Greeks' are proselytes to Judaism (cp HELLenism, 
§ 2, PROSELYTE). 


GREEK, GREEKS (eAAHN Rom. 1:6, eAAH Nec 2 


Jn. 1220), See HELLENISM, § 2, and oP es (above). 
For Greek Language (éAAquori [Ti. WH]) Jn. 1920, see 
HELLENISM, § 3. 


GREEN. For (1) PY, yarék (z Ki, 1926 etc.) see 
Co.ours, §11}3 for (2) nd, lah (Gen.30 37 etc.) (3) WI, radndn 
(Dt. 122 etc), and (4) 36}, rafob (Job 8 16 etc.) see CoLours, 
§17. Greenish PWN, yerakrak) Lev.13 491437; seeCoLours, 
§xz. Greenness (Ax, ’24%) Job 812; see CoLours, § 17. For 
Green [hangings} (DB79, £a7Zas) Esth. 16, see COTTON. 


GREETINGS (actracmot), Mt. 237. 
TIONS. 

GREYHOUND (O°3713 YT, ‘well girt [or, 'well- 
knit'] in the loins,’ RV™8-),? one of the four things 
mentioned in Prov. 3031 EV as of stately motion, the 
lion, the he-goat, and the king (going to battle?) being 
the other three. Whether the poet meant the grey- 
hound (Kim., Gr., Ven., Luth, Ew., BO. De.), is 
another matter. 

The revisers of AV felt uncertain, and placed 'war-horse' (so 
Bochart, Wildeboer?)in the margin, with what they conceived to 
he the literal meaning of the Hebrew pnrase (see above) ; the 
eagle (Ibn ate and even the S. African zebra have also been 
thought of (Ludolf, Simonis). 

The rendering ‘cock’ is advocated elsewhere; but 
the rendering in EV would be not less suitable if only it 
could be justified (see Cock). On this hypothesis 
something good would for once be said of a dog (see 
Doc, § ». The large Persian greyhound is used in 
the desert for hunting the GAZELLE (g.v.); as of 
‘noble kind,' it is allowed to lie down in the nomad 
booth (Doughty, 47, Des. 1327 337). Tristram states 
that this dog is known in modern Palestine (WB So). 


GRINDING (7733), Eccles. 124. 
GRISLED (193), Gen. 3110. See Cotours, § 12. 
GROVE, GROVES. For (1) TW, 'aierah, DDR, 


a&Srim, see ASHERAN, § 1, and for (2) Suis, "Sel, Gen. 2133 
AV, 1S. 226A V™e. (cp 3113), see TAMARISK. 

GUARD. On the employment of men for the pur- 
poses of protection and of keeping watch, see ARMY 
(esp. 88 4, Io), CARITES, CHERETHITES, DAVID, 
§ 11 a, GOVERNMENT, § 21, FORTRESS. 

1. fabbdhim, ONIN (e.g., 2K. 258) ;see EXECUTIONER (1) 
and cp CATTLE, col. 714, n. 1. 

2. rasim, DSI, 1S. 217, RV, etc.; see ARMY, § 4, col. 374, 
Cuarior, § ro. 


1 On @'s rendering of Pélistem, in Is. 912, see PHILISTINES, 
2 For the Greek readings, see Cock, col. 855, n. 4 


See SALUTA- 


See MILL. 
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GYMNASIUM 


3. mifndr, pwn, Neh. 422 7 [16 A] EV (it. 49[3], 73 EV 
‘watch ’); the word primarily denotes the place where a watch 
or guard is posted (cp Gen. 403, nypvip Is. 218 etc., in Neh, 
73 7nv1, mpopvday ; mpd, mpopvaAaé). 

4. m2smeaath, nyovin, 2S. 2323 |} 1Ch. 1125; see Councit 
i.,2. Possibly to be emended to nyOwiD (cp above). 

5. omexovadtwp, Mk. 6 27 RV; see ExecuTiONER (3). 

6. KkovoTwiia, Mt. 2765 4, RY. 

7. On the captain of the guard, orparomeddpyys, Acts 2816 
AV, cp CAPTAIN, 17, and see PR&TOR. t 

GUDGODAR (TATA 5 cp Ar. judjud* *a cricket’; 
redrad [BA], radirad [L], radra.’ [F]), a place- 
name in a fragment of an itinerary preserved in D (Dt. 
10 7) 3; cp HOR-HAGIDGAD, and see WANDERINGS, § 8. 


GUESTS (O°NX}P}, 1 Ki. 14: See MEALS, § 4, 
STRANGER, 3 3 and SacriFICE. For Guest-Chamber (xara- 
Avya) Mk. 14 14Lk. 2213, see House, § 2. 

GUILT OFFERING (OW), Lev. 56 etc. RV, AV 


‘ trespass offering’; see SACRIFICE. 


GUM TRAGACANTH (AND3), Gen. 8725 RV™s-, 
EV 'spicery.' See SPICE, 3; STORAX, 2, 


GUNI (*333—2.e., ‘Gunite’; rwynlelt [BADFL]). 
1. A Naphtalite_clan individualised (Gen. 4624) Nu. 2848 
(youver [B], wyure [F]), 1 Ch. 7 13 (ywver [B}, youre [L]). The 
gentilic »y,39 occurs in Nu. 2648 EV, The Gunites (youve. 
{B]), and is read by most critics in 1 Ch. 1134 (GA o your; 


G® for 737 own 3 has Bevvaras 6 copodroyervouverr, GN 
veas 6 Ba oatrotan @L viol acou TOU Sevye) tnstead of EV’s 
Gizonite, See JASHEN. 

2. A Gadite family individualised in x Ch.515 (your[ele 
[BAL]. 


GUR, THE GOING UP TO, RV The Ascent of 


(Vr neyp ; for similar combinations see ADUMMIM, 
AKRABBIM, and Z1z), a place near IBLEAM [g. vy 
where Ahaziah seems to have received his death-blow ; 
2K. 927 (en [trpoc] Tw ANABAINEIN [Ai [BA], EN 
TH ANdBacel fe (LI). : ; 

Josephus mentions no name; he has merely ‘in a certain 
ascent’ (év rim mpooBdoa, Ant. ix, 63). The name appears as 
Ger, "ynp, in OS() 129303 24796 Flinders Petrie (Syria and 
Zeyft, 160) identifiesGur with the land of Gar in the Amarna 
Tablets; see art. below, and cp Horires, 


GUR-BAAL (bya-nia), a place inhabited by Arabians 
(2 Ch. 267). 

The Targum reads ‘ Gerar’ instead of ‘Gur '; cp @’s ‘ Gerar' 
for 'Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 439 [BAL] and note that in both passages 
of Ch. the Munim [g.v.] also are spoken of. ©, however, has 
(in 2 Ch. 2c.) éxt rhs wérpas J, which supports Kittel's 
suggestion of 5ya-syy (Vg. ‘cod. Amiat. Turbaal), 

The rock or mountain of Baal might he the JedeZ Neby 
Harwin (see HOR, MOUNT, 1), the summit of which was 
doubtless always crowned by a sanctuary. 

The neighbourhood of this sacred mountain would be 
inhabited by ‘ Arabians’ before the later city of Petra 
arose. See Kittel's note (SBOT) and Buhl, Zdomzter, 
37,41 (n. 4),and cp ARABIA, § 3. 

Wi. (GV 146 n. 1) reads onyordyy sian and identifies Gur 
with the Gar (= Edom) in the Amarna Tablets (237 23); hut see 
Horite, Contrast the view of Flinders Petrie; cp preceding 
article. T.K.C. 

GYMNASIUM (1 Mace. 114 2 Macc. 4127). See 
HELLENISM, § 5, PALZ@STRA. 
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HAAHASHTARI 


HABAKKUK 


H 


HAAHASHTARI (RYT, the art. being pre- 
fixed; ACHPAN [B]. ac@Hpa [A], aeceoypes [L}). 
A Judahite family which traced its origin to Ashhur 
(1 Ch. 46) ; perhaps we should read “axa, ‘the Ash- 
hurite.' The error has arisen from a mistaken assimila- 
tion of the already corrupted name to pyqnwn, Est. 810. 

T.K.C. 


HABAIAH (131) [Ba.], but M824 [Ginsb.] *Vahwé 
hides " or * protects’; cp ELIAHBA, JEHUBBAH), a post- 
exilic priestly family which was unable to prove its 


pedigree, Ezra 26x (AaBeia [B], oBata [A], wAoyia 
{L])=Neh. 763, RV Hosaran (7A [Ba.], but MAN 


or M2M [Ginsb.]; eBe1a [BA] aBlelia [NL]) =1 Esd. 
538, OBDIA (oBBeid [B], oBAta [A], wAoyia [L]). 
See GENEALOGIES i, § 3 (2). 


HABAKKUK (PpP3N, § 66, amBakoym [BRAQ], 
aMBaKOYK Da. (Theod.) Bel [4] Complut., 4 Esd. 
140¢ ABACcuC; Frd. Del. compares Ass. hambakuku, the 
name of a garden plant, Ass. WB 281, Prod. 84; cp 
Hommel, Axufsétze, 27 Ff. [’92]), the eighth of the minor 
prophets, about whom, in the absence of authentic tradi- 
tions, legend has much to say. 

In Bel and the Dragon Habakkuk is commanded to carry a 
meal to Daniel in the lions' den, for which purpose an angel 

seizes him by the hair and carries him to Babylon 

1. Legends. and back ; and the same story is told, but more 

_  picturesquely, in the different Lewes of the 

Prophets, which have reached us in a great variety of languages 
and forms. Herehe is represented asa Simeonite, borat Beth- 

zechariah, and dying twoyears before the end of the Babylonian 
exile.|_ In the heading of the Codex Chisianys (see DANIEL 
§ 16) Habakkuk is a son of Jesus of the tribe of Levi. No his: 

torical value attaches to any of these notices : their sole link of 

connection with the biblical book is the mention of the Chal- 

deans (Hab.16) by which the prophet's place in history is 

approximately indicated. 


The book is divided by the new heading of 31 into 
two independent sections which demand senarate treat- 
2 First section: @°"* The first two chapters are 
: "headed : *The oracle (xp) which 


chap.1 7 

Bete: the prophet Habakkuk saw.' The 
very first word, which had already been ridiculed for its 
ambiguity by Jeremiah (2333-40) and strictly prohibited, 
is proof that the heading is due to a late editor (see 
IsAIAH ii,, § 9). It need not surprise us therefore to 
find many traces of editorial intervention within the 
book itself. 

I. Chaps. 17, as we now have them, may be analysed 
somewhat as follows :— 

1a-4 sounds like a Psalm, or rather a Lamentation : the 
Pape complains to Yahwé thathe is left to cry in vain for 

elp against the oppression and tyranny of the wicked, from 
which Iaw and justice are suffering. 

1 ae Yahwe speaks without any intsoductory formula 
(such as'And Yahwi: said’). _ He is about to raise up the war- 
like Chaldeans, who will achieve complete success. 

112-17 Again without an introductory formula, the 
pope addresses Yahwi: once more. He cannot understand 

ow the God of Israel, himself holy andjust, can look an while 
the sinner destroys the man who is better than himself, how the 
wicked is allowed to take men and peoples like fish with hook 
and net, and then to pay divine honours to these instruments of 
his wealth and greatness. 

21:'I stand ha my watch tower 'etc. 
the answer of Yahwb to his complain;. 

22-4 :'Then Yahwé answered me,’ etc. The prophet is 
bidden write and set up where all may read them the joyous 
tidings that help is coming in due time, and that the just who 
waits patiently shall live by his faith. 


The prophet awaits 


25 7% Over the violent one who had made the nations his 


prey, these nations shall utter a taunting song, which, is com- 
prised in five sections from v. 66 onward, each ‘beginning with 


sm or ‘woe! (wv. 66-8 9-11 12-14 15-17 18-no—in the last section 
the +4 is at the beginning of v. 19). 

A. The taunting song just referred to stands apart as 
a separate section within the first two chapters of the 
book, although it is in connection with the preceding 
prophecy. We have therefore now to discuss 12-24. 

The question we have to consider is, to whom does 
this prophecy (12-24) relate? or, rather, to whom is 

salvation promised, to whom destruc- 
8. Chap. 12-24. tion threatened? Until quite recently 
it was universally held that the latter were the Chaldeans 
and the former the people subject to them, especially 
Israel. 

The ground for this belief was that inl 14 7 25 4%, the crafty 
and violent wrongdoer is altogether descril as an imperial or 
world-power, and the sufferers as an aggre ate of nations ; and 
since the only such power named is the Chaldean (16), it was 
assumed that the prophecy was directed against this. 

It is now, however, coming to be recognised that the 
matter is by no means so simple. Scholars cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that in 16 the nation of the 
Chaldeans appears, not as the object of a divine judg- 
ment, but as its instrument. 


It is Yahwb who will raise the Chaldeans up (O°!) *337); the 
romise of victory is for them, the threatening is for others. 
ater, the relation of Yahwi: tg the hostile power is reversed’, 

but in the text as we now have it this change does not come out 
clearly, and there is confusion in consequence.t 

The present position of the question may here be 

briefly stated. The element of truth in the theories of 
earlier scholars has of late been rediscovered by several 
independent workers, notably Giesebrecht® and Well- 
hausen.? The present writer also, with equal independ- 
ence of predecessors, pointed out (Sé. A7r., 1893, p. 
383 7.) that 14 and 112 should be brought together, 
to which he added the entirely new theory that ] 5-1: is 
not an independent earlier prophecy but an integral 
part of the same prophecy removed from its original 
place, and that this prophecy is a threatening addressed 
not to Chaldea but to Assyria. It has, in fact, been 
overlooked that the prophecy, if it contains a threatening 
against a world-power, must be speaking not of one 
world-power only, but of two—z.e., not only of the 
oppressor but also of the destroyer of that oppressor. 

Why not, indeed? He who ‘alone doeth great wonders' 

both can and does avail himself of secondary causes. The 
prophets are well aware of this, and Habakkuk himself, in his 
threatenings, gives clear Ss cectan to this truth @g), If, then 
the prophecy were directed against the Cbaldeans we should 
have expected to find Cyrus as in II. Isaiah, the Medes as in 


Is. 1317, or Elam and the Medrs as in Is. 212 (cp also Jer. 
5127 7), mentioned by name as the instruments of Yahwe’s 








1 Cp two recensinns of the Vite prophetarum, with numerous 
notes, by E. Nestle, Marginalien u. Materialien,%1, eSp. 
26 7. 7: also Delitzsch, De Habacuci prophete vita atque 
etate(2}, '42, and Hamaker, Comme, in tibellum de vita et 
morte prophetarun, '33, 
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1 The first to observe this was von Gumpach (Der Profh. 
Hab, 60) to whom de Goeje (review in Niexwe Jaarboeken, 
etc., ‘61, p. 304.) in the main assents. A full and dis. 
criminating account of their theories will be found in Kuenen's 
Ond.(l) 2 362 ; amore condensed statement is given in the second 
edition af this indispensable work, where the author's own re- 
vised opinion will be read with profit (German translation by 
Miiller, 2371 7). 

2 See his Bettrége zur {esaiakritil, 197 ['90}, where strong 
arguments are brought to show (against Kuenén) that 112 ought 
to come immediately after 14. According to this scholar, the 
pute riate place for 1 5-11 (which is a piece complete in itself) 
is before 11, It is the Chaldeans, he thinks, who are here for 
the first time announced : they are described with imagery 
derived from the Scythians. he rest of the prophecy was 
ete under the Chaldean yoke, probably during the exilic 
period. 

3 Seehis AZ, Prosh, 162 £ (92), @),165 7% Co8).. Both with 
regard to the ‘people addréssed and as to the ain of 1 5-r1, 
he agrees with Giesebrecht ; hut he apparently makes alf the 
prophecy pre-exilic. This it must he because 1 2-4 presupposes 
the existence of the kingdom of Judah. 
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HABAKKUK 


justice,] or at the very least the announcement made that a 
warlike people should’ appear, even if no name were given. 
Instead of this, the power which is to cause the fall of the 
oppressor is not even referred to in the divine response given 
in 22-4; indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether the fall itself 
is spoken of in the obscure words of 244.2 

Now for our hoped-for solution. We have detached 
15-11 from its surroundings, and must study it in and 

itself It describes how YahwB, 
4, 15-11 against PhollsSllaks in the first person, calls 
Assyria. up a warrior people that he may give 
it an unheard-of victory; by the ‘for' (+3) in the be- 
ginning of w, 6 this word of YahwB is linked to another 
that must have preceded it. A divine word of such 
deep import will exactly correspond to the prophet's 
anxiety in 21. The divine response waited for begins 
indeed in 22, but after v, 4 we find an unaccountable 
hiatus. Now, is it not obvious that the passage we 
have alreadly isolated fills the hiatus, that it calls by 
its name the mighty warrior nation which is the destined 
conqueror of the oppressor? It will be objected : we 
cannot suppose that the Chaldeans are to abolish them- 
selves? Of course not; but we have seen that the 
theory which identifies them with that oppressor rests 
only on 16. If now the Chaldean power in 16 is re- 
ferred to, not as the oppressor but as the oppressor's 
conqueror, then the oppressor himself is the power 
which was vanquished by the Chaldeans, in other words 
Assyria : that is, the prophecy is directed not (as used 
to be thought) against the Chaldeans but against the 
Assyrians. 

The view just indicated is supported by other weighty 
considerations. 

1. The exceedingly vivid picture of the oppressor in 
114 f. 25 does not suit the Chaldeans, whilst it fits the 
Assyrians, the Romans of the East, perfectly. 

Not all at once, but by numerous separate efforts spread over 
three centuries, not merely by force of arms, but (as the angling 
metaphor suggests) by policy and craft, were so many petty 
Pppepetes and more than one important kingdom swept 
into the hands of these robbers (cp Is. 105-1113). The 
Chaldean, on the other hand, far from being the unresting, 
pov grasping amasser of we was simply the smiling 

eir. His conquest of Babylon threw the empire of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, like ripe fruit, into his hands, and his 
victoryat Carchemish over the pharaoh Necho did the same with 
Western Asia : within a very few years—within twenty, if we 
reckon from the accession of Nabopolassar in Babylon—all 
had been accomplished. This does not correspond well with 
Habakkuk's figure. 

2. Even if it were granted, however, that ultimately 
perhaps the Chaldean ascendency did come to partake 
of the character described, Judah at all events had no 
time allowed her to experience it. 

The conquest of Nineveh brought relief rather than oppression 
to the whole of Western Asia: and even after the battle of Car- 
chemish ahout 605 B.c. Judah'would_ have had little to suffer at 
the hands of the Chaldeans had not Jehoiakim's senseless renun- 
ciation of his vassalage in 602 provoked their wrath. Between 
that date and 597 at Iatest the prophecy might conceivably have 
been directed against the Chaldeans; not later, because we 
find in it no trace of the hard fate of Jerusalem and Jehoiakim. 
This short interval is hardly long enough, however, to account 
for such a picture as we have in orgie and, moreover, within 
these years a prophecy of the fall of the Chaldean power would 
certainly have been most premature. 


3. The strong personification of the enemy in the 
image of the fisher, as in 11g and elsewhere, is worthy 
of attention. 

It is very appropriate in the case of the Assyrians, who are 
always designated by the singular 4¥¥zr; and a splendid in- 
stance of a similar kind had already been supplied by Is. 10 ae 
(see especially v 14). It does not fit in with the plural Kasdine 





1 M. Lauterburg (Theol. Z. aus d. Schweiz, 1896, p. 7 i? 
draws this inference. He reads in 16 ‘ Persians’ for & - 
deans,’ and, accor, dates the whole book from the exile, 
including ch. 3, which could, he thinks. in this way be as- 
cribed to the same hand. 

2 Wellhausen justly remarks : ‘However anxious he was 
about it, Habakkuk's revelation is surprisingly meagre. To 
bring at least some divine jane out of it, the Septuagint 
[@8AQ] has taken leave to translate in 240 eiSoxet } yuxy pow. 
év airs.’ How near the acute critic is to a solution or the, 
en But for his low opinion of the prophet he might have 
reached it. 
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iearly so well, and we notice that in 1 6 we at once meet with 
he eppostian, ‘the people,’ etc., a phrase which controls the 
satire description down tov. ro. 


Such is the only solution that meets the conditions 
of the problem. The argument is necessarily simple; 
io long historical discussion is required. The change 
of date involved is at most twenty-eight years, perhaps 
considerably less.1 The counter-hypothesis offered 
oy Rothstein, however carefully elaborated, labours 
ander insuperable difficulties? 

We may therefore proceed to show how the theory 


eae illuminates the whole prophecy. 

That the, ‘law’ in 14 is that of Deuteronomy needs no show- 
ing. The righteousness’ claimed here and in 113 is the will 
for good produced by this law, the promulgation of which was 
accompanied by such high hopes. The weight of the long- 
continued Assyrian suzerainty, however, has crushed all effort 
‘L2-4). The righteous people feels itself worthy of freedom, 
and cannot comprehend how it is that Yahwé ‘can passively 
watch the violence done (1 1217). _ After uttering this complaint 
the prophet is commanded to write legibly upon a. tablet. that 
deliverance is coming but must be_waited for with patience 
‘21-4). Yahwé is about to send the Chaldeans, a warlike people 
which will subvert everything (16-10). Then the might of the 
Assyrian will be at an end and disappear without leaving a 
trace (11125). Thus far the exposition (given by Yahwi: him- 
self) of the inscription in 23,48 

This view of 12-25 has been variously received by 
scholars. 

oe without qualification by Cornill (Zzx2.(3)(4) ['961), and 
seiect by Davidson (Nak. Hab. and Zeph. {’961) and Nowack 
(KL. Proph. (’97)), it was again accepted by GASm. (Twelve 
Proph. 2/98) and again Teed ve Driver (Hastings, DF 2, 
Coot. The objections are stated in detail by Davidson ;- for the 
other side reference may be made to GASm. 

One point put forward by Davidson in his Appendix 
(137 7) demands special notice. He lays stress on the 
fact that according to the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions ‘ those who accomplished. the final destruction of 
Nineveh were the Medes alone, the Babylonians having 
no part in it.! He concludes ‘ that this course of events 
can hardly be said to give any additional plausibility 
to the interpretation of Habakkuk advocated by Prof. 
Budde.' It is difficult, however, on the other hand, to 
see how this ‘course of events’ could militate against 
the interpretation in question. 

If the Chaldeans took no personal part in the final destruction 
of Nineveh, they at least were in alliance with the Medes who 
did, and they contributed all they could to the overthrow of, the 
Assyrian Empire. Even if this had not been the case it is 
still conceivable that the prep might by anticipation) have 
erroneously assigned this Par to them, If in point of fact, 
however—as Winckler had conjectured and the inscriptions 
now confirm—the Chaldeans held back from the final destruction 
of Nineveh and left the task to their allies simply because they 
shrank from the wrath of the gods of Nineveh, the fact remains 
that they were morally the authors of the overthrow as well as 
the others, and the prediction of the prophet accordiug to the 
interpretation in question was completely realised. 


Those who reject this interpretation are themselves 
divided into two camps. Nowack follows Giesebrecht 


1 The death of A%ur-bani-pal in 626 8.c., and the commence- 
ment of Nabopolassar's reign over Babylon in 625, constitute 
for our hypothesis the superior limit, the inferior is to be poueht 
in the battle of Megiddo in 609 and the fall of Nineveh in 608, 

2 Seehis articleon Hab. land 2, $4. Kn, tod Peat ~ Like 
the present writer he transposes 16-19. so as to stand after 232; 
but he infers from 12-4 (v. 5 an editorial insertion) that the 
entire prophecy was originally directed against the godless 
Judah, particularly King Jehoiakim, who was to be punished 
by the Chaldeans. This prophecy (12-4 x12¢@ 13 21-5s@ 16-1014 
[read ny')] 132), originally delivered about 605 B.c., was, he 
thinks, revised during the Exile; so as to make it an oracle 
against Babylon. Against this view compare the present writer's 
article, Expos. May, '95, 372.7" 

3 For the necessary emendations of the text see Budde, #20. 
May, '95, p. 376, where an answer will be found to the objection 
of Davidson, Wah. Has, Zeph. 55, that ‘it is improbable that 
the same thing should be said of two different nations’ (. 11 
of the Chaldeans, v, 16 of the Assyrians), It would seem that 
1rz also must be taken as referring to the Assyrians, and in 
the article already cited the present writer has even ventured 
to substitute sx for the impossible gy) before m3 non IN 

3y%) :'then shall disappear like the wind, and pass ‘away, 
sshur who has made his strength his God.’ v. 11 simply refers 
back to v. 16 and explains it. [Ruben, more boldly, natstr] 
mnbxd nan pres) ayn n>, ‘Am I to sacrificeto the wind that 


passes? Am I to make the angle my god?'] 
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and Wellhausen in simply removing 15-11, as being an 
older prophecy, from its present position and making 
uv. 12 follow immediately on v, 4. Davidson and Driver, 
on the other hand, in spite of all the difficulties which 
they themselves acknowledge, prefer to retain the section 
in its present order, and thus essentially follow rhe 
view of H. Oort (72.7, ’91, pp. 357) : 12-4 speaks 
only of the internal corruption of Judah, wv. 5-11 
threaten this corruption with punishment through the 
instrumentality of the Chaldeans. 

On this assumption the 1 loses his way, and_his 
threatening comes to be directed against the Chaldeans. This 
sudden change of front is attributed to the personal peculiarity 
of the prophet. Only, Driver is inclined to assign } 2-11 (not, 
as Giesebrecht, Wellhausen, Nowack, 1 5-11) to a date consider- 
ably earlier than that of the following sections. 

B. The new section begins with 26, not with 25. 

Certainly 26 establishes a close connection with 25 by the 

words 'Verily they all of them (é¢., ‘all 
6. Chap..26-20. peoples,’ with which v. 5 closes) will take 

up a parable and a taunting proverb against 
them and will say' (read yIDN), This introduction, like similar 
ones elsewhere, as for example in Is. 143 4, presupposes that the 
enemy has already fallen. Only then is there any occasion to 
take up a‘mashal’ against the enemy. What we read in the 
following assage (2 66-20), however, does not fit into the 
situation. The evil that befalls the enemy there lies wholly in 
the future, and is throughout expressed in the future tense (cp 
wy, TE: 111316 f.). Rothstein accordingly has rightly deleted 
the introductory clause, v. 6a down to 4 DANY as an editorial 
addition. In reality it is only the prophet self (not the 
nations) who again takes up speech, after Yahwé has spoken. 
cataloguing the oppressor's sins with ever-recurring woes, and 
threatening him with punishment from God. 

These things being so, we have in the first instance 
to suppose that the enemy in 268-20 is the same as 
the enemy in the opening section of the book—in other 
words, the Assyrian. The strong personification cannot 
mislead us here; it corresponds exactly with what we 
have already read about the Assyrian in 113 6 25. On 
the other hand, the added introduction, wv. 6a, leads us 
to anticipate editorial additions also in the body of the 
section. 

As such may be pointed out @, 212-14. Verse x2 is taken 
from Mic. 316, v. 13 is brought in as a Divine word (point, 
with @BNaQ, 7377) from Jer. 5158 and z. 14 from Is. 119. In 
substance the entire pee is in harmony ‘with the thought 
and teeing the post-exilic community, but has little to do 
with Habakkuk's time. (2) 2. 18-20. For it is wasting time 
to charge a heathen king with his idolatry when Judah's one 
desire is to be rid of his tyranny. The passage recalls the 
manner of II Isaiah. Further, v, 18 stands before its proper 
‘woe’ in v, 1g. These verses must be transposed. probably 
v.18 is a later amplification, wrongly Sou in' from the 
margin. Verse zo may have had its origin in Mic. 1g and Zeph. 


17. It closes the passage not unfittingly, hut perhaps was 
a at the same time to prepare for the theophany in 
chap. 3. 


The remaining three woes have all a beauty of their 
own and are strikingly characteristic. The first (2 
63-8) declaims against the plundering of the nations ; 
the second (vv. 9-11) against the buildings for display 
or defence carried out at the cost of violence and forced 
labour; the third (vv. 15-17) against the ravishment of 
lands and peoples (v.15 to be taken figuratively), in 
particular by the stripping of the forests and hunting- 
grounds of Western Asia. That all this admirably 
fits the case of Assyria is certain.] 





The text, it is true, is very corrupt (see Wellhausen's sugges- 
tions). Perhaps it was the mutilation of the text that gave 
opportunity for the drastic revision we now have before ys.2 


To sum up: in chaps. land 2 the Assyrians, whose 
vassals the kings of Judah have continuously been since 
the time of Ahaz, are threatened with 
the overthrow of their empire by the 
Chaldeans. These Chaldeans, not to 


6. Result as re- 
gards chap. 1 7 


1 For proofs see St. K~., 1893, p. 391% 

2 The view of Stade (24 TW 4154-159 [’84]), who explains 
29-20 asan interpolation speaking of a petty Palestinian tyrant, 
cannot he discussed here; see Kue. #ixd, 2371 Against 
Rothstein, who explains the whole section, in its original ‘form, 
of inal, see S4, Ax as above, and Bxfos. May 'gj, p. 
372 
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be confounded with the Babylonians, are a new and 
rising people whose seat is on the seaboard to the S. 
of Babylonia : once already in the seventh century they 
were a menace to the Assyrian empire for a time (2 K. 
20); the danger was again in sight from the time when 
the Chaldean Nabopolassar secured for himself the 
throne of Babylon (625). In 16-10 the prophet de- 
scribes them as a people beginning to be known by 
hearsay, and the surmise of earlier scholars is no doubt 
correct, that the Scythian irruption (from about 630 
onwards), of which the prophet himself had personal 
experience, supplied him, in part at least, with colouring 
for his picture. The time is more precisely determined 
by 14 as subsequent to Josiahs reformation in 621, but 
also (with equal certainty) prior to the death of that 
king in 609, so that, halving the difference, we may 
take 615 or (by preference) a slightly earlier time to be 
the date of composition. At that time the people of 
Judah was conscious of righteousness : indeed, even 
later, men saw in the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
exile the punishment, not of their own sins, but of 
those of king Manasseh (2 K. 243 Jer. 154), or of 
their fathers (Jer. 3l29 Ezek. 182). As the solitary 
expression of this mental attitude to be found among 
all the prophetic writings that have come down to us, 
the book of Habakkuk possesses peculiar value, and 
takes a high place among our sources for the history of 
the period. 

The oracle, then, expected from the Chaldeans 
freedom and prosperity for Judah. The actual result 
was quite different : they were the instruments of Judah's 
overthrow. Of course, the responsibility for this must 
primarily be attributed to the bad policy of the kings of 
Judah and to the fanaticism of the patriotic party. 
Apart from these causes the prophecy of Habakkuk 
had every likelihood of being fulfilled. Jeremiah too 
could venture to promise the continuance of the kingdom 
if only it could decide to yield to the Chaldeans. 

We can easily understand that in the exilic or the 
post-exilic period a prophecy which had been so sadly 
falsified could not escape alteration. By 
and displacement of the passage in which 

good fortune was promised to the Chal- 
Predecessors. deans (now 1 6-10), and by other editorial 
changes, including perhaps removal of the name of 
Asshur, the prophecy was so transformed as to be 
capable of being interpreted of the fall of the Chaldeans. 
These alterations hardly belong to the exilic period, 
which produced its own oracles against Babylon and 
the Chaldeans. They are rather to be assigned to the 
great period of editorial activity — the fifth, perhaps, or 
the fourth century. 

From a literary point of view, the original work of 
Habakkuk in its main features is plainly dependent on 
the great prophet of the preceding century, Isaiah. 
The picture of the Assyrian tyrants in 113-17 recalls 
Is. 105 7, the announcement of the Chaldeans in 16-10 
suggests that of the Assyrians in Is. §26 %, and the three 
woes of 260-17 the 'seven' woes of Is. 58-23 101-4. 
At the same time it is true that, as Rothstein has been 
at special pains to show, Habakkuk has also in details 
a very close affinity With his contemporary Jeremiah. 
One must not be in a hurry to infer that he copies 
Jeremiah : almost everywhere the facts of the case are 
explained by identity of period and circumstances. 
When all has been said, Habakkuk is entitled to be 
regarded as a well-marked prophetical and _ poetical 
personality : the remains of his work which have reached 
us are among the finest examples of prophetic literature, 
and have served as models to later writers, particularly 
to the authors of Is. 13 21x-x0, Unfortunately the text 
is not in good preservation, and cannot always be quite 
satisfactorily restored. 

II, The concluding section of the book has words at 


7. Successors 


1 For the proofs see .S¢, H”., 1893, as above. 
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its opening and at its close which mark it out as a 
gq  Psalmus extra canonen-' and give it the 

8. Chap. full apparatus of a poem fitted to be 

a psalm, used in public worship. The only 
singularity is the division of the descriptive words into 
a superscription and a subscription: read ‘A prayer 
of the prophet Habakkuk after Shigyéndth (?)’ and 
* By the chief musician, with stringed instruments ' re- 
spectively. Clearly, what is here the subscription must 
originally have come before v. 1. 

Adopting Wellhausen’s suggestion, my3°33 for niy*3y), We 
may restore the superscription thus a$an mya nya 
Nn prpand (to the chief musician, on stringed instru- 
ments : a prayer of the prophet Habakkuk).? [See, 
however, SHIGGAION. ] 

In any case the words prove, as Kuenen rightly 
perceived, and as Cheyne (OPs. 156 f} has well 
shown, that the piece, before it had its proper position 
assigned to it, belonged to one of the collections of 
psalms that were in use in the worship of the temple. 
Perhaps the only reason for its exclusion from the 
Psalms as we now possess them was that the editors of 
the prophetic canon had already appropriated it. They 
did so because it bore Habakkuk‘s name, just as in 
@, Pss. 146 147 148, which in the original text bear no 
author’s name, are attributed to Haggai and Zechariah. 
(See PSALMS.) 

To Stade belongs the credit of having first shown 
(ZA TW 41s7 7.) that the authorship of Habakkuk is on 
9. Authorship internal grounds impossible; but it is 

of psalm, to Wellhausen that we owe the com- 
plete elucidation of this obscure com- 

position (AL Proph, 166, @)1707.). Ashe well remarks: 
"It is the community that is the speaker. Awe-struck, 
it remembers that first great deed of Yahwé to which it 
owed as it were its existence, and yet it prays, Renew 
thy work in the midst of the years. The long-since 
founded theocracy has fallen into ruin, and a new 
foundation is desired. The child has become gray- 
haired, and --in the midst of his years ~ a new birth is 
sought for the sake of a happy final result, even though 
it will not take place without bitter pangs.’* In the 
description of the theophany which follows — extending 
from 33 to almost the end of the poem—the colours 
are derived exclusively from the deliverance from Egypt, 
as can be seen with sufficient clearness from vv. 378 7% 
(cp, however, MIZzRAIM). With this description of 
the deliverance wrought for the fathers that of the 
new deliverance now prayed for and expected becomes 
for the poet so blended that in remembering the one 
he seems to behold the approach of the other. 
Wellhausen leaves open the possibility that this may 
not always have been the case, and that the proper 
close of the poem has been lost, since vv, 17-19 cannot 
be the genuine one. This is possible, but by no 
means certain. Verse 17, which certainly seems strange, 
may give some fresh touches to the picture of the fate 


1 It alone shares with the Psalms the following peculiarities : 
the use of the word Selak (wv. 39 13; in the Psalms seventy-one 
times), the elie nsipb (‘to” or ‘by,’ ‘the chief musician’ 
v.19 2in the Psalms fiflystve times) ; the immediately following 
expression n}2°273 (‘with’ or ‘on’ ‘stringed instruments’; so 
to he read, see below), used in v.19 and in Pss, 4 6 5467 76; the 
word mbpa, ‘prayer,’ used to designate a poetical piece (u.1 = 
Pss. 1786 90102 142: cpalso Ps. 7220, according to which all 
Psalms admit of being called ‘prayers’); the use of the 4 
auctoris in v,1 (as also after nber, in Pss. 1786 90 102); the 
word ]}*a¥ (in plu.), if it be genuine (Ps. 7 ; see SH1Gcaion). 

2 It would be eccentric to argue from MT’s ‘my3°39 that 
Habakkuk was a Levite and temple chorister : yet, probably 
enough, the inscription of Bel and the Dragon (cp above) pre- 
supposes this inference. 

3 Wellhausen has put the case ahove so brilliantly that Oort's 
defence of the traditional view falls to the ground. To set aside 
the Homie notes in 31 and 194 as editorial additions, and 
account for the Deets and want of order in chap: 3 from the 
idiosyncrasy of Habak 


uk, as in chaps. 1 and 2, 1s certainly 
inadequate. 
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of the hostile people; but vv.18/ present not only a 
very appropriate contrast to this, but also a thoroughly 
typical psalm-epilogue(see Ps. 13 5[6] / 26117, 528[s0] f. 
5916[17] f 75x0[9]f.}, and no sure inference can be 
drawn from the borrowing of v, r9@ from Ps. 1832[33] 7 

Elsewhere also (as could easily be shown) the poem 
frequently recalls the psalms, and particularly the latest 
psalms. If we want a qnite infallible indication of post- 
exilic date, we have it in the special application of the 
phrase ‘ Yahwé's anointed’ (v. 13)—#.e., in the transfer- 
ence of the kingly title to the kingless but consecrated 


people (We. rightly refers here to Ps. 288 [@§BNART 
toy5] 849 10) 8938[39] 51 [52] 10515, also to Dan. 
727). The very late divine name ‘ Eloah’ (v. 3) is also 
a decisive proof of the late date of the Psalm of 
Habakkuk (see PSALMS).~ 
The poetical value of the composition is not slight ; 
but it suffers greatly from corruptions of the text 
(especially in vv, 9-1r 13/2), in correcting which Well- 
hausen has rendered excellent service. [See also HORN, 
Mizraim, ON [ii.], VILLAGE, 6, and cp Ruben, /OR 
11451 ('99), who rejects vv. 2, 17-19 as later additions, 
and arranges the genuine psalm in three stanzas of nine 
lines each, with ‘ corresponsio,’ according to the theory 
of D. H. Muller.] 
The fullest catalogues of the earlier works on Habakkuk will 
be found in the otherwise unimportant commentaries of A. A. 
Wolff G22) and L. Reinke (’70), where no 
10. Literature. fewer than 135 treatises are mentioned. 
jong modern works, besides those referred 
to in the course of this article, Franz Delitzsch’s Commentary 
(‘43) should not be overlooked (cp also OT History of Re- 
demption, 126 ['81] 5 /saiah(), ET 122 ['go]}; see also A. B. 
Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah (Cambr. Bible), 
"96; W. Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten in HK, ‘96° 
GASm. The Book of the Twelve Prophets 2 (Expos. Bible): 
*98. On Hab. 3 see also Nestle, Z4 TW 20167 f (2900). 
K.B. 


HABAZINIAH, RV Habazziniah (MI8IM; yaBa- 
cle]in [BNAQ]), a Rechabite, or rather the home of a 
Rechabite (Jer.353). The name seems to be a corrup- 
tion of 5yyap, KABZEEL [g.v.]. p and were con- 
founded ; i intruded from myx. Kabzeel was a place 
in S. Judah. (See, however, NAMES, § 39.) 


T. KC. 
HABBACUC(amBakoyM[BQ Theod.] cud. 87 [al ), 
Bel and Dragon, 33, 35, 39, RV HABAKKUK [@.¥. ]}. 


HABERGEON (N7OA), Ex. 2832 3923 AV; RV 
COAT OF MAIL. See BREASTPLATE i. 


HABOR (737), aBuwp [BAL]), a river in the land 
of GOZAN, near which were settlements of the Israelites 
deported by Sargon in the time of Hoshea, 2 K. 176= 
1811(aBiwp [B]), and also, according to the critically 
emended text? of 1Ch. 526(yaBwp[BA]}, of the trans- 
Jordanic Israelites deported in the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser 111. It was the Habur of the Assyrians (a name 
which it still retains), the Chabdras of classic writers 
({aSoppas [Strab.], aBovpas [Isidore of Charax], aBwpa 
[Zosimus], xaSwpas [Ptol.]). It is a tributary of the 


EvpHRATES [¢.v.], which it enters about 36° N. lat. 

For references to the Habur in the Assyrian annals see AB 
i139(Tiglath-pileser I, hunts elephants on its bank), and 197101 
(ASur-nasir-abal mentions the Habur and its ‘mouths’ in describ- 
ing his conquests). Several important places lay near it. 
Cp. Del. Par. 183,77 SeeCHEBAR. 


HACHALIAH, RV Hacaliah cmon, probably a 
corruption of mpbn, Hilkiah $ scarcely for moron, 
‘wait for Vahwé,’ §§ 23, 34, 79; ayadta Puce 
the father of NEHEMIAH (Neh. 11, yeAKela [B]; -K1i0oy 
[L]; 101[2], ayeAta [BS]). T.KC 

HACHILAH, HILL OF (non Mas, exeda 
[BAL]; in 1S. 261yeAmae [B]. ayiAa [A]), a hill in 
the wilderness of Judah, associated with the wander- 


1 In Hab. Ir read rad (suffix forms of mbx do not occur). 


2 Read ‘In Halah and by Habor the river of Gozan and in 
Harhar a city of Media.’ See HARA. 
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ings of David twice (1S. 2819 261). On the former 
passage, see HorRESH. It relates how the men of ZIPH 
[g.v., 2] told Saul that David had found hiding-places 
‘in HGréshah, in the hill of H&chilah, which is on the 
S. of the Jéshimon.’ In the latter passage, however, 
the same persons describe the same hill as being ‘in 
front of the Jeshimon ’—7.e., where the desert begins. 
The second definition alone is correct. 

In 1S. 2319 ‘on the south of the Jeshimon’ is an error intro- 
duced from v. 24(where the wilderness of Maonis referredto; see 
Horesn). Further references to the name are presupposed by 
G ini. 2314 f. 19 261, In 2314, where MT merely gives smn 
‘in the mountain, MSS of @ givea combination of readings, 
including eis épos To abxyyades and ev tH yi TA adxpdder 3 
abyp. corresponds to pbs. Possibly forabyuades we should 
read éavpdy, and so forth. So also in Mic. 48 for atxp, read 
duavpés (= BR). Bentley’s suggestion of év éuavp@ témwy for 
&v aixxunp@ tér@ in 2 Pet. 1x9 seems indispensable. On éy rij 
Kavy @. 14} see HoRESH. 

Conder ventures to find a trace of the name Hachilah 
in the Zahret ef Kola, aridge which runs down from the 
plateau of Zif towards the desert of En-gedi. The 
name. is, however, by no means certain. In 1S. 2328 
we meet with the name mpbnon (EV Hammahlekoth). 
@®'s yedAuad in 261 favours a reading noonipn, which 
would be miswritten for mpbnan, the name found in 
2328. A hill with rocky clefts seems to be intended. 

The Oxzom. (OS(% 2563 5 12015) confounds Hachilah with 
KerLAn. _Glaser, not very plausibly, reads ‘ Hachilah’ for 
‘Havilah’ in 1 S. 157 [see TELEM i}. TKC 


RACHMORI.  Jehiel, tutor of David’s sons, is 
called ‘the son of Hachmoni’ in EV of 1Ch. 2732 


(ubomy2, 0 TOY ayamel [B]...-mani [A]... 


aMaxant(L]} a 
Jehiel is either an imaemary ersonage, whose description is 
borrowed from the Jashoheamof 1 Ch. 1Iz1 (see HacHMonITE, 
THE). or, as Marquart (fwd. 16) supposes, Jehiel isa substitute 
for Ishbaal, which is ‘explained as yar = dam. Certainly 
David's sons had a lion-hearted tutor, . the second hypothesis, 
T.K.C 


for Ishbaal and Jashobeam are identical. 


HACHMONITE, THE. In 1 Ch, 1liz JAsHoBEAM 
(7.v., t) is called OIA (ayaman[elt [BA], - Manni 
[X], OekEMINA [L]), RV ‘the son of a Hachmonite’ 
(AV quite incorrectly, ‘an Hachmonite’). It has been 
pointed out (see TAHCHEMONITE) that the true descrip- 
tion of Jashobeam, or rather, Ishbaal, is most probably 
‘a man of Beth-cerem.' 

This should also he substituted for‘ the son of a Hachmonite’ 
in 1 Ch. 1112, and ‘the son of Hachmoni’ in 1 Ch. 2132. 

TK, C 


HADAD (735, § 57; akaA [BADEL]; a Canaan- 
itish and, some think, Aramsean name of the storm- 
god, who was known also as Rammén, Bir, and 
Dadda; cp Winckler, AT Forsch. 69, Schr. KGF, 
371-395, 538; KAT 200-206, 454; Tiele, BAG 525; 
Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 76-78; Baethgen, Beitr. 67. 
The first-mentioned of the four gods of the N. Syrian 
kingdom of Ya’di is Hadad [Zenjirli inscr.}. These 
references also illustrate the name BEN-HADAD). 

1. h. Bedad, fourth king of Edom ; Gen. 3635, (. 35 adam 
[E), 1Ch.146 SeeBz xa ik, 1. 

2, Eighth (?) king of Edom, 1 Ch. 150 (a.mos Bapad 
[BL; om. vi. B. A], v. 51005a[B]); miswritten HADAR 
[q.v.}, Gen. 3639. See BELA li, 1. The name of his 
city was Pa‘u [g.w.] or Pai, Probably, however, there 
is a considerable error in the text. 


Pa‘y is almost certainly corrupted from Pe'or, and this very 
prohably from Bé‘ér, an alternative reading to Achbor in 1 Ch. 
149. ‘Son_of Achhor,’ or ‘Son of Bé‘dr,’ however, does not 
belong to BAAL-HANAN [g.z., 1], who is really this Hadad’s 
father. Thus the name of Hadad’s city is not really given; 
there was a lacuna in the text. 

He married a N. Arabian—a Misrite or Musrite, 
named MEHETABEL [4.v., I], who is also mis-described 
in the received text. Most probably he lost his life in 
the massacre referred to in 1 K. 1113 The cause of 
the massacre isnnrecorded ; probably it was aretaliation. 
Cp Davin, § 8 {(c), Epom, § 6. 
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3. (In 1 K.1117 318; adep [BAL].) According to 
the MT, which presents many difficulties, Hadad was a 
royal prince of Edom who escaped with some ‘ Edomites,’ 
servants of his father, when Joab massacred ‘ every male 
in Edom,’ by an obscurely indicated route to Misraim 
or Egypt «1 K. 1114-22 ; but ‘Misraim’ should rather 
be ‘Misrim'; see below). There he was welcomed, 
and received the sister of the queen Tahpenes as his 
wife. By her he had a son GENUBATH [g.v,]. On the 
death of David he returned home, and became ‘an 
adversary to Solomon’ (cp a. 25). According to the 
parallel narrative of the marriage of Jeroboam in L,’s 
text of & (1 K. 1236 Lag.; 1224e Swete), which is evi- 
dently copied from a narrative of the marriage of 
Hadad, the name of the ‘ Egyptian’ princess referred 
to in 1 K. 1119 was Ano (Klo. reads m3nx, Ahnoth). 

This reading (Ano), though accepted by Klo., Wi., Benz., Ki. 
as genuine, is merely a corruption of ninx, ‘sister (of)’; 
TAHPENES [¢.v.] is also certainly corrupt. “Indeed, textual 
¢riticism is much needed in this narrative. It was not to 
Misraim’ (Egypt) hut to ‘Misrim* (the N. Arabian Musri) 
that’ Hadad and his Mizrite followers fled, and he went there 
because MEHETABEL [g.v., 1], his mother, was a Misrite. 
This N. Arabian land appears, both at this time and later, to 
have had a keen interest in the affairs of Palestine (see Mizraim, 
£2 [2}). In what the ‘mischief’, which Hadad did to Israel on 

is return consisted, we are not informed (see Evom, § 6). 

See Winckler, A T Untersuch, 1-6; Benzinger, in KHC; Ki. 
in HK; Che. JOR 1151-556 ('99). _ Winckler’s attempted 
analysis of the Hadad narrative, though it has given a heal iy 
stimulus to critics, was not preceded by a sufficiently thoroug 
examination of the text. T.1ec 


HADAD (7°31 [Gi. Ba. }}, eighth son of Ishmael, Gen. 
2515 RV (so Sam.3 xo8d8av [A], xaAda [D}, xod8a8 [ELI ; Jos. 
Ant. 1. 124 yddapnos [conj. yodades}), 1 Ch. 130 (yordar [B), 
00808 [A], dad (Ll). Gen AV and 1 Ch. AVmg: and some 
printed Heb. editions, Hapar, 

RADADEZER (NY ‘TJ, ‘ Hadad is help,’ §§ 28, 43; 
28.83.74 2S. 10767 and 1 K. 1123, where @A has adaé8efep 
[sic; cp z- 14 in BL]), or, as some codd. and 1Ch. 183 7 
1916.% (best codd.), and as EV also 28,10, and Pesh. ‘and 
GBAL everywhere, Hadarezer cy “11; a8paagep [BL every- 
where except aSpagap [B*] in 2S.1016and so B inrK. 1114 5 
A in 28.810]; aSpagep [A in 1 Ch.19 and NA in 1 Ch. 
18.4] with varr. in 8, a8pagaper [in 1 Ch. 183] and in 8* adpaga 
1 Ch. 185], e8pacgap (1 Ch. 1916}; the Hehrew is also written 
with Makkef everywhere in some MSS. An old Aramaic seal 
bears the letters s;y17n; anda cuneiform inscription has Dad- 
iidri 5 cp Euting, Ben der Berl, Akad., '85, p. 679; Baeth. 
Beitr. 6/). 

The name of the king of Aram-zobah, who was de- 
feated by David. See ARAM, § 6,Damascus, $ 6f, 
ZOBAH. 


HADAD-RIMMON (1997; pownoc [BRACT]; 
aol =; Adadremmon), according to the usual inter- 


pretation of Zech, 1211,a place in the plain 
of Megiddo (}114) MYPI3) where a great 
lamentation had taken place; it is further 
held that the occasion of the mourning was the death 
of JosiAH {g.v., 1) on the battlefield near Megiddo. 
This view dates from Jerome, who states (Comm. in 
Zach,) that Adadremmon is a village near Jezreel now 
called Maximianopolis. The latter place was an im- 
portant station between Czesarea and Jezreel, and von 
Raumer has, with probability, identified it with Legeon 
or Legio, the ancient MEGIDDO (g.¥. ). 

What authority (if any) Jerome had for his assertion, we know 
not ; at any rate, we cannot connect Maximianopolis-Adad- 
remmon with the modern village Rummaneh (so Van de Velde, 
Baudissin), for to this theory there is a geographical objection 
(see Buhl, 209), and any place with a pomegranate tree might he 
called Rimmon (whenceRummaneh). Apart from this, however, 
the traditional ae labours under these difficulties—that the 
state mourning for Josiah cannot have been elsewhere than in 
Jerusalem (2 K. 23295), and that Megiddo is 73, not pur 

The Targ. mentions the Josiah-theory only in the second 
place, and combines with it another, according to which Hadad- 

on, son Of Tab-rimmon, was the slayer of Ahab, king of 
Israel, so that the phrase of the prophetic writer of Zech. 1211 
really means ‘the mourning for Ahab hen Omri,’ 

Baudissin (Stud. sur Sem. Rel.-gesch. 1320) gives a new 
form to the Josiah-theory Ge pererst the disputed phrase, ‘as 
the mourning for the battle of Hadad-rimmon.’ This is surely 


1. Current 
views. 
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unnatural: nor can it he proved that there ever was such a 
place as Hadad-rimmon, . 

Hitzig and Movers see a reference to the mourning for the 
mythic ADONIS(g,.zv.) mortally wounded by a boar (Macroh. 1 21) ; 
‘women weeping for Tammuz’ are referred to in Ezek. 814; 
‘the only one’(4m), Zech. 1210 may also, it is held,! refer to 
Adonis. The ohvious objection is that Rimmon ai i.) is 
certainly the Assyrian Storm-god Ramman, Even if the pome. 
eranale tree was sacred to Tammuz, it is hazardous to suppose 
that Tammuz was called Rimmon. 

There is need of anew theory which shall unite the 
elements of truth in earlier theories, and justify itself 

from some new source. ‘The mourn- 
2. New theory. ing for the only one’ and ‘the mourn- 
ing of Hadad-rimmon” are parallel 5 the reference is to 
the mourning for Tammuz (¢.v.}. The original read- 
ing, however, was not Hadad-rimmon, @849F read 
simply Rimmon (pis), What then is the mythological 
name nearest to Rimmon that can stand in such a con- 
nection? The answer is, Either Migdon, or some name 
out of which Migdon is corrupted. 

Jensen has conjectured that wayeSev in the apocalyptic apyua~ 
yeS@v (see ARMAGEDDON) may be identical with fryaser in 
veoturyadwr, the name of a god of the underworld, corresponding 
to epecxevad, the Babylonian Persephone; ? and it has elsewhere 
been shown (see Goc) that ‘ Gog’ and ‘ Magog: in Ezek. 3839 
are both corruptions of Migdon.~ Still, the Greek weyader and 
the Hebrew Migdon do not seem to be identical. Yeorepuyadav 
is probably Eshmyun-Adon (Eshmun and Adonis were identified 
in Cyprus); if so, ryadwr comes from puvadwr. But yas 
Migdon, given by MTin Zech. 1211, is most probably a corrup- 
tion of »ilxhotnl—ze., Tammuz-Adon. This is suggested by 
the only possible emendation of the corrupt word nyp33 in Zech. 
1213, and of the equally corrupt word sjnq in Is. 6617 (see 
Tammuz), viz, niD32, The women who wept for the 17, or for 
© Tammuz-Lord,’ are naturally referred to in a prophecy so much 
influenced by Ezekiel. On the other hand, whereas Ezekiel 
takes Tammuz as a symbol of the ned opposed_ to God (cp 
Belial, if this comes’ from Belili, the name of the sister of 
Tammuz, and goddess of the underworld, see BELIAL), the 
author of Zech. 121-1386 merely refers to the mourning for 
Tammuz as an image of the mourning of the house of David and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem for some great offence committed 
by them in the past. Render, ‘In that day there shall be a 
great mourning in Jerusalem as the mourning of the women who 
weep for Tammuz-adon. 

*Hadadrimmon’ may be neglected; apparently it 
owes its origin to a scribe’serror. By a common acci- 
dent p39 became pi then a too clever scribe con- 
verted pu into po and glossed Rimmon by Hadad 
(Hadad and Ramman or Rimmén were in fact identified). 
Thus the plausible reading Hadad-Rimmon grew up, 
and the door was opened to Jerome’s misapprehension. 
Possibly ‘ Armagedon’ in Rev. 1616 (AV)is due to the 
conflation of two readings, ‘Magedon’ and ‘Adar- 
remman’ (adappeupav, for Hadadrimmon). For a 
parallel to the combination of yo and pup, two rival 
readings in Zech, 1211, see MIGRON. TK 


HADAR (1777; apaé yioc Bapao [Al a yi. Bapad 
E], apah ytoc Bapah [E], apaé yr. B. [L]), a king 
PE, pe (Con 36 a0). fh Alot (2). 

HADAR (71) [some printed edd.], ‘TM [Ba. Gi.]), 
Gen. 2515 AV; 1Ch. 130 AV™8, RV HADAD [ii]. 


HADAREZER (YY 17]), 2 S.1016. See HADAD- 
EZER. 


HADASHAH (MYN—i.e., ‘new [town]’; AAacan 


{B]. -ca [A], -cat[LJ), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
named between Zenan and Migdal-gad (Josh. 15 37%). 

According to the Mishna (‘#'76i2, 56) it was the smallest 
place in Judah. Sayce (Pat.Pal. 165, 236) finds this name in 
the lists of Rameses II, and IJI,; hut see. W. M. Muller’s 
remark (As. #. Eur. 166top). It 1s to be distinguished from 
ADASA (7.v.). 


TAKG. 

HADASSAH (nd In, 5 69, ‘myrtle’; cp myptia 
MYPPINH;} but see MyRTLE), the Jewish name of 
EsTHERr [9.v., § 7] in Esth. 27 (om. @BNAL), 


1 So Movers, Lenormant, Lagarde. 
2 SeeHalévy, ‘Le Raptde Perséphoné par Pluton,’ Rev. Sé., 
‘8, pp. 372 @;, cp Jastrow, Rel, Bad. and Ass. 584. 
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HADATTAH (A23%}), Josh. 152s. 
HADATTAH. 


HADES (aaric). 1. The word occurs ten times in 
RV of NT(AV £ hell’) for the nether world (but ‘unto Hades’ 
in Mt. 1123 is metaphorical) ; in Cor. 1555 [not Ti: WHI, Rey. 
68, and 2013 A this nether world is personified like Sh¢éol in 
Hos, 1314. In Mt. 1618 it is represented as a ’citywith gates 
like Shés] in Ps. 9 73 {14] (see GATE). 

2. Hades is @’s common rendering of she’d/, pag (see 
SHEOoL). But also employed to render other expressions : (a) 
Is. 1419 (3 139%), 3878 Chas); see Prt; (4) Is. 2815 Prov. 
1412 1625 (MD), Job 3322 (ND); see DEAD, THE, § 2 3(c) Ps. 
9417 11517 (mp4); see SILENCE; (2) Job 3827 (mds); see 
SHADOW OF DEATH, On the Hebrew equivalent, see SHEQL, 
and (on the whole subject) ESCHATOLOGY (see index under 
*Shéal ’). 

RADID (19; adfelia [AL]; cp the corrupt 
CALAMOLALUS Of IEsd. 522). Our notices of Hadid 
are all post-exilic. Its people, along with those of Ono 
and Lod (Lydda), are included in the list (see EZRA ii.. 
§ 9, § 8¢) of ‘children of the province,’ Ezra 233 
(apw [B])=Neh. 737 (adie [BK]), and according to 
Neh. 1134f. (adw5 [N°@™e- inf LL]; BN*A om. passage), 
these were among the places in Judaea that were in- 
habited by Benjamites. 

The list of Benjamite towns, however, in Josh.,18 mentions 
none of them, though, according to the Mishna (‘Arakhin, 96), 
Hadid and Ono were fortified as early as the time of Joshua, 
and x Ch, 8x9 asserts that Ono and Lod, with the towns thereof, 
were ‘built’ by Shemed a descendant of Benjamin. 

Hadid, or, in its Greek form, ADIDA in the Shephélah, 
(ad[e]ida [NA]}, but also ‘over against the plain’ (év 
adldois [A], adewos [N*], aderd. [NF], adcuors [V], 
xara wpbowmov Tov wediov) was at any rate fortified and 
«made strong with gates and bars’ by Simon the Macca- 
bee (1 Macc. 1238 1313; cp GASm. 4G 202). 

As AdéiSa or Aéida it is also referred to by Josephus, from 
whom (8/ iv. 9) we learn that it commanded the road from the 
coast to Jerusalem. 

Jerome (Oxom. 931) describes Aditha as near Dios- 
polis (Lydda) in an easterly direction. This enables 
us with considerable probability to identify it with the 
modern e/-Hadithe, about half an hour eastward from 
Lydda, and since Thotmes 111. in his Karnak list 
refers to Hadid among other southern cities as Huditi 
(no. 76), it is probable that the modern form correctly 
represents the ancient name. CpWMM As. w, Zur. 
159, 165. T.K. C. 


HADLAI cbr), an Ephraimite, father of Amasa, 
2Ch, 2812 (yoad [B], addi [A], addy [L))- 


HADORAM (D774, ‘ the beloved of the High One’? 
Baeth. Beitr. 67,n. 6. Possiblyfor DAN. — Hilprecht 
['98] mentions a Jewish name Addu-ramu [see ADONI- 
RAM]. Cp Sayce, RP@) 490 ['90].1_ For another view 
see Hommel, Fxg, 7. 10329 [Ap. 99]; adwpapy [L]}. 

1. A son of Joktan (Gen. 1027; odoppa [AE], -# [L] ;_1 Ch. 
lat; om. B, xeSovpay [A]), The name is obscure. D. H. 
Miiller (Burg. u. Schlésser, 1 360 7.) and Glaser (S#izze, 2426 
438) compare Dara near San‘a (which is identified with cre 
{g.¥.}) in Yemen. The name seems to appear in Sabean as 


on (CZS iv... 

2, Son of Tor (see Tow) : 1 Ch. 1810 (cSovpacy [B], -pay [8], 
Sovpap [A]). The same form should be restored (with Ew., 
We., Bu., HPSm.) for joraM in 2S.8x0, where @ has ced- 
Sovpay [BAL] [Josephus has 48dpayos}=07" (on which formcp 
Ippo ii.), Sayce’s remark on the name ‘ Joram’ (arly Hist, 
Feb. 423) will hardly be accepted. 

3. 2 Ch. 1018, see ADONIRAM. 


HADRACH (FTI, ceApay [BK: -x, AQ)=Shad- 
rach), a region of Syria, mentioned by an archaism in 
Zech. 91 (late; see ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF, § 6). 

“A word has Yahwé sent into Hadrach, and upon Damascus 


does it light; for Yahwe’s are the people of Aram, as well as all 
the tribes of Israel,’2 


See HAzor-~ 








1 Baethg. (Beitr. 76) compares Sama%-ramman, ASur-ramman, 
Tu-ramman. 

2 Insert now after "33 (Is. 97(8]), and, with Ball, read onyx oy 
(Am. 15). See JQR 1058x (’98). 
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In Rabbinic times, the name was explained on the 
same principles as ABRECH as 'sharp-tender,' a 
compound name of the Messiah. The view did not 
satisfy every one, however, and R. José, whose mother 
was from Damascus, identified Hadrach with a locality 
near that city, bearing the same name.' This evidence 
stood alone till the name Hatarika was found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions sometimes beside Damascus, 
sometimes beside Zoba, Zemar, and Arka, In the list 
of eponyms, three expeditions to the land or city of 
Hadrach are recorded in 772, 765, and 755 (COT 
21909; cp Del. Par. 279) — and in Tiglath-pileser 
III.'s account of his war with ‘Az(s?)riyahu Jaudai' 
(see UzziAH) the city of Hatarika is mentioned as 
tributary to Assyria (KB 2 27). 

Lately the name Hadrach has been detected ina corrupt word 


in the Song of Deborah Gude. 5213 see KApusH, 2). adrach 
seems to have formed part of the Hittite country, and furnished 


men to Sisera's army. Certainly too 4447 should he restored in 
Ezek. 47 15 for the impossible 7733. See HETHLON. 


T.K.C. 
RAGAB (13M, § 68, ‘grasshopper’ ; cp HaGaBa, 
HAGABAH ; ara [BAL]), afamily of NETHINIM (¢.v.), 
in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA ii, § 9); Ezra 
246= Neh. 748 (raga [K], om. MT @® EV)=r Esd. 
530f (AGABA Av AccaBA RV; akkaBa LB], raBa 


[A]). The same name is borne by a NT prophet 
(AGABUS : Acts1128 2110). 


RAGABAH (71330, § 68; ‘grasshopper,’ Ezra 
[Aram.]) or Hagaba (8J3M, Neh.), a family of 
NETHINIM (@.v.) in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA 
ii. $9); Ezra245 (araBa [BAL])=Neh. 748 (araBa 
[BRL], arraBa[A])= 1 Esd. 529 (GRABA, RV AGGABA, 
arraBa [B*>™8-A], araBa [L]). 


HAGAR, and Hagrites or Hagarenes (37,27, 
D'NONAI; arap [BADEQL], o1 arapunoi [BTL])- 
Hagar is introduced to us in Gen.{61 [J] as an 
Egyptian slave of Sarah, a description which is repeated 
1. Hagar in a Pin wv. 3. All the three narrators (J, 
Hexateuch. © and P) agree that she bore Ishmael 
to Abraham, and it is plain that the 
story of her flight or expulsion symbolically expresses 
the separation of the Ishmaelites from the Israelites. 
We have two parallel versions (Gen. 1610 2 4-7 11-14 
(J} 218-21 [E]) of this story and of the oracle respecting 
Ishmael given at a well in the desert (see BEER-LAHAI- 
ROI); these have been harmonised by means of an 
interpolated passage (168-10) in which Hagar is com- 
tmanded to return to her mistress. The interpolator, 
however, does not express the intention of the original 
tradition ; probably J made Hagar give birth to Ishmael 
at Beer-lahai-roi (We. CH@a: f.). That Hagar appears 
as a slave-woman is a necessary consequence of the 
theory on which the Hebrew myth is based, the notion 
being that Ishmael was of inferior origin. (On the 
geographical details of these narratives, cp ISHMAEL, 
§ x, Mizraim, § 2 [4].) 
Like Ishmael and his twelve sons, Hagar is no doubt 
the personification of a tribe or district. In several 
ites, Passages of the OT we read of a nomadic 
2. Hagrites. people called the Hagrites. In Saul's 
days the tribe of Reuben waged a successful war against 
them, seized their fents and took possession of their 
territory throughout all the land to the E. of Gilead 
(1Ch. 51o RV Hagrites, AV Hagarites; rods rapolxous 


1 Siphré, ed. Friedmann 65 (Neub. Géogr. 207) The 
lexicographer, David ben Abraham, also places Hadrach at 
Damascus. Olsb. (LeArged. 411) emends into yn ‘ Hauran.’ 

2 Hagar not only in Ethiopian but also in some Arabic dialects 
denoted ‘settlement, village, town’; the name of the tribe, 
whose eponym is Hagar, may he derived from that word, though 
we know the tribe but as nomadic; a settlement named Hagar 
(as several in Arabia are named) was perhaps the centre of the 
sons of Hagar. 

3 On Gal. 4 24-26 see below, € z 
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[BA]). This campaign is perhaps identical with that 
described in vv, 18-22 (v.19 of ayapatoe [A], v. 20 dryepator 
[B], ayop. [A]) of the same chapter, which refer to 
victories gained by the tribes beyond Jordan over the 
Hagrites and other foes (Jetur, Naphish, and Nodab). 
The numbers, it is true, are here enormously exaggerated, 
and the whole story is moulded in accordance with the 
religious conceptions of the later Jews; but observe 
that the principal booty consists of camels; the people 
in question must therefore be nomads. In 1 Ch. 2731 
(6 yadape [L], 6 yapelrys [B], 6 sryaplrns [A]), a 
Hagrite (RV; AV ‘ Hagerite’) figures as chief overseer 
of David's flocks ; but Hagri ('a Hagritk') in z Ch. 
1138 is an incorrect reading (see HAGRI). Ps. 836 [7] 
(oiaryyapyvot [B*XAR], of a-yapyvoe[B>T]}} (Maccabean) 
mentions the Hagrites (EV Hagarenes) among the 
enemies of Israel. 

Moreover Eratosthenes (cited by Straho, 767) classes the 
*Aypatoc with the Nabatzans and the Chaulotzans, placing 
them to the E. of Petra. Dionysius (Peréeg. 956), who refers 
to the *Aypées in connection with the Nabataans and the 

slans, seems to have derived his information from 
Eratosthenes. Ptol. (518), presumably following some ancient 
authority, couples the 'Aypate. with the Baravato.,—z.e., the 
inhabitants of Bashan, a district which, at least during certain 
periods, was occupied by Israelites. These statements are all 
in harmony. 

The Hagrites, we must suppose, were a pastoral 
people who wandered hither and thither in the Syrian 
desert to the E. of the Israelites. What is the precise 
ethnographical relationship denoted by the portrayal of 
Hagar as the mother of Ishmael remains altogether 
obscure, like so many other genealogical affinities 
between the mythical ancestors of tribes." 

The Agvei of Pliny, 6 28 (§ 154), have no connection with the 
Hagrites, but dwelt, on the contrary, in Yemen; the occurrence 
of the name in another passage (76. § 161) depends on a hazardous 
conjecture. . Chg 

In later times the term ‘ Hagarenes’ was applied by Christians 
to Muslims, and from the name of Hagar the Syrians even 
formed the verb akgaz or ethhaggar, 'to become a Muslim,’ as 
well as the noun Mahkgrayd, 'a Muslim," whence are derived 
the late Greek words peyapirys, mayaptonds, peyapigey 5 bit 
all this is based simply on the OT, the name of the bondwoman 
being attached, by way of insult, to her supposed descendants, 

T.N. 

A word must be added regarding the use made of 
the story of Hagar by Paul (Gal.424-26). The apostle 

3. Gal. 424 77 neither affirms nor denies the historical 

7 *%24* character of the narrative; his sole 
interest is in its esoteric meaning. 





To this he attaches 
the greatest weight, as it enables him, in accordance 
with Rabbinical methods, to prove the temporariness 
of the Jewish religion. Hagar and Ishmael, Sarah and 
Isaac are therefore allegoric (&AAyyopotueva); the 
Sinaitic ‘covenant’ corresponds to Hagar, the Christian 
to Sarah (contrast Philo's explanation : Drummond, 
Philo Judeus, 2243 f.). As Hagar was a bondwoman, 
so too is the present Jerusalem; as Sarah was free, so 
also is ‘Jerusalem which is above.’ Let the Galatian 
Christians, who belong to this Jerusalem, refuse to be 
forced under the Sinaitic covenant, lest they fall under 
the doom of Hagar and her son. 

The sense of the passage has been obscured by the gloss, 
pointed out by Bentley and others,? 73 6&"Ayap Zive dpos eariy 
ev TH 'ApaBia (WH ; ‘Now this Hagar is Mt. Sinai in Arabia’); 
the foildwing words sveroryet b€ are really the continuation of 
Yrs éoriv Aya (v.24); probably, however, we should read, not 
avarouxet Sé, but Suraralxcnod, (D*FG; pr. 4 FG; qui cou. 
functus est, Vg., Victn.). hat does the gloss mean? Some 
(cp the comment of Chrys.) assume that Zayar, 'a stone,’ was a 
name given to Mt. Sinai by the Arabs whom Paul had met. 
The order of the words 7 68 A yap 3:va. pos (instead of bpos Zia, 
asinz, 24), however, favours the view that Ayap is a later addition 
to the gloss, and there is strong MS authority (NCFG) for the 
omission of Ayap. The recognition of this makes the gloss more 
intelligible. TeV adopts the reading 78 yép, but ydp is evidently 
analteration to improve the sense,) 

TN. €1f:3 7T.K.0. §3. 








1 The only reference to the Hagrites (‘sons of Hagar’) in the 
Apecyppa is in Baruch 3 23, where they’ are mentioned _tbgether 
with Teman, and described as those 'who seek after wisdom.’ 

2 For references, see Bakhuyzen, Over de toepassing van de 
conjecturaal-kritiek, 273 ('80). 
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HAGGAI or [in 1 Esd.] AGGeus, Acca@us (439; 


arraloc [BRAQLL];? perhaps ‘ born on the feast day,' 
h 72; unless -ai is substituted for -yah 
1, The name [ep MATTENAI, ZACCAI] In this 
and the man. Case Haggai=either Hag-iah, ‘ feast of 
Yahwk' [Olsh. § 2774], or, by contraction, Hagariah. 
*Yahwk hath girded’ [We. in Bleek’s ind. 434]. 
Hilprecht has found the Jewish name Hagga ona tablet 
of fifth century B.c. from Nippur, P2F@Q Jan. '98, p. 
55). Acontemporaryof Zechariah, with whom he was as- 
sociated in his prophetic ministry (Ezra51 1 Esd. 61 73. 
His book contains four short prophecies delivered 
between the first day of the sixth month and the twenty- 
fourth day of the ninth month—that is, between Sep- 
tember and December — of the second year of ‘ Darius the 
king’—z.e., of Darius Hystaspis (521-485 B.c.). From 
the language of the prophet in chap. 23 we may perhaps 
infer with Ewald that Haggai was one of those who 
had seen the temple ‘in its former glory,’ and that his 
prophetic work began in extreme old age. This sup- 
position agrees well with the shortness of the period 
covered by his book, and with the fact that Zechariah, 
who began to prophesy in the same autumn, afterwards 
appears as the leading prophet in Jerusalem (Zech. 71-4), 
Whether he was ever in Babylonia or whether he had 
been continuously in Jerusalem (cp ‘her [Jerusalem's] 
prophets,’ Lam.29), we are not told, nor can we 
venture to trust the later traditions respecting him (in 
the Vite Prophetarum ascribed to Epiphanius, and 
copied by Dorotheus and by Hesychius of Jerusalem)." 
His name occurs in the titles of certain psalms in LXX 
(Pss. 112 [R] 145-148 149 [R]) and other versions; but 
no inference can be drawn from this. These titles vary 
in the MSS, and Eusebius did not find them in the 
Hexaplar @.3 They have no critical value. 
(a)In his first prophecy (1i-11) Haggai rebukes the 
people for leaving the temple unbuilt 
2, The four while they themselves dwell in panelled 
prophecies. | oices. 


The prevalent famine and distress are 'because of Yahwé’s 
house that lies waste, while the Jews are zealous (enough) for 
their own houses,'4 Let them 'build the house, and Yahwé 
will take pleasure in it and glorify himself (2, accept the 
honour paid to him). The rebuke took effect, and the people 
began to work at the temple under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
the governor and Joshua the high priest (1 12-15).5 

(6) In_a second Brophecy. (21-9), delivered in the following 
month, Haggai forbids the people to be disheartened by the 
apparent meanness of the new temple. The silver and 


1 In Hag.11 @8* has ayyeos, a reading adopted by GX in 


every passage. 

2 See the double recension in Nestle, Afarg. (Haggai, pp. 

26"). Epiphanius says that Haggai came up from Babylon 

He still young, prophesied of the return of the people, saw 
[in part] the building of the temple, and on his death received 
an honoured burial near the priests. The fuller recension adds, 
kal abras fpadAcv éxet mparos aAAnAouia’ 3 épurjveverat aivdow- 
BEY TR COvr. OeG@ auyy (sic). It closes with the words, 6d 
Agyo evaraAnrouia, 8 érriy tuvos Ayyaiov Kat Laxapiov. 

3 Gn this subject cp Kohler, Wedssag. Haggaz's, 32 5 ae 
Zech. and his prophecies, Introd, Lape B. Jacob, ZA TW 
16290 [’96] 5 and see note on Ps. 1451 in Field's Hexapia. 

4 Read n*yan for ox] @. 9). ‘ While ye each run every man 
to his own house’ (RV) is clearly not correct. We, now reads 
(33 YN O'S; hut ‘ while ye delight every man in his house’ 
is an infelicitous substitnte for the received text. Robertson 
Smith, like every other critic until of late, thought the refer- 
ence was to the providing of costly houses for rich men among 
the returned exiles. The majority of the people, however, can- 
not have been returned exiles, and in any case the received text 
will not bear the_strain put upon it. It was not merely their 
houses but their fields which called forth the 'zeal' a the Jews 

vy. §9)} ‘InguSe.’ has a wide sense (as in Gen. 152 Job 8x5), 
vy PRS cous is Parca eras at V. 13, anes sel to 
give a short prophecy of Haggai, being evidently a gloss from 
the margin (Bohne. ZA TH i887, Pp aie The socond part of 
the verse is taken from 2 4 (where moreover the very same words 
are followed by another gloss, which is not given by @). The 
first part would certainly have been expressed differently by 
Haggai. One phrase in it ( Yahwé's messenger’) gave rise to 
the notion, mentioned by Jerome and Cyril of Alexandria, that 
Haggai was really an angel, and had only in appearance the 
human form. The same fancy was entertained with regard to 
Malachi and John the Baptist. 
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gold are the Lord's. Soon ‘he will shake all nations, and the 
choicest things (point npn) of all nations will come’ (¢,e., will 
be brought) to adorn his house. Its glory will be greater than 
that of the former temple, and in this place Yahwe will give 
peace. Here & adds, nai cipyuyy yuxis cig wepimoingw rayrt 
t@ xrifovte tod dvagrygas roy vabv Tovrov, which Wellhausen 
cleverly reproduces in Hebrew so as to give the sense,‘ and rest 
of soul, to repair all the foundation, to raise this temple.’ 
Probably the eae really belongs to Haggai, and was omitted 
by a later scribe in deference to the narrative of the, Chronicler 
(so es 

. ©) A third prophecy (210-19) contains a promise, enforced by 
a Hla from the traditional theory of holiness, that God 
will remove famine and bless the land from the day of the 
foundation of the temple onwards. 
form from .). 

(2) Finally in 220-23 (unnecessarily doubted by Béhme) a 
special prophkcy is addressed to Zerubbabel, who is not indeed 
expressly called a son of David, but receives a promise which is 
hardly intelligibleunless he were one. ‘I will shake the heavens 
and the earth,’ is the terrifying exordium, 'I will overthrow 
the throne of kingdoms, and destroy thestrength of the kingdoms 
of the heathen.’ But fear not, O Zerubbabel, for ‘in that day, 
I will make thee as a Be (thus reversing the doom of 
Zerubbabel's grandfather Jeconiah, in Jer. seta . for I have 
chosen thee.' ~ To what high dignity Zerubbabel is called, we 
are not expressly told ; but, comparing Zech. 612, we cannot 
doubt that he is to become the Messianic king. See ZeRvs- 
BABEL. 

(2) What induced Haggai (and Zechariah) to come 
forward in the second year of Darius with the exhorta- 

‘ .., tion to rebuild the temple .and the 
3. Difficulties. promise of kingship to Zerubbabel? 
Why had they waited sixteen years-before stirring up 
the people to restore the sanctuary? And why did they 
address their promises to Zerubbabel rather than to 
his predecessor? The answer is that a startling 
historical event had opened their eyes to the will and 
purpose of Yahwi.. Just after the accession of Darius 
to the throne of Persia, revolts broke out in different 
parts of Eastern Asia. In Babylon, two pretenders 
successively assumed the favourite name of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and even where there was no rebellion the hope 
of the recovery of independence must have revived.’ Can 
we doubt that such hopes were awakened in Judah? 
Must not Yahwé’s prophets have heard in these events 
the rumbling of the chariot-wheels of the Most High? 
Of a surety, the Messianic era was at hand, and the 
temple must be quickly prepared to receive the Great 
King. 

(4) Another question forces itself upon the mind. 
What is the cause of the indifference of the Jews to the 
desolate condition of their sanctuary? The restoration 
of the temple and its worship was the necessary ex- 
pression of the faith that the service of Yahwk was the 
true national vocation of Israel. How was it that, so 
soon after 527 B.C., the people of Jerusalem so com- 
pletely forgot their ideal calling as ‘the nation of the 
true God? Qur surprise would be diminished if 
Haggai made any allusion to a party of stricter ad- 
herents of the Law and more zealous worshippers of 
Yahwk. Allusions of this kind, ,however, which are 
not wanting in the post-exilic Palestinian portions of 
Is. 40-66, are not to be found in this book. Some 
scholars think that the only natural, explanation is that 
no considerable body of exiles had as yet returned, and 
that those who had arrived (in the train of Shesh- 
bazzar?) belonged to the more secular-minded portion 
of the Babylonian community. The people whom 
Haggai addresses in 23 as having, some of them, seen 
the first temple, are in fact (it.is thought) almost entirely 
Jews who had never been to Babylon. 

(c) A third question may arise—how is it that Haggai 
makes no direct reference to moral duties? In this 
respect he falls below Zechariah. The reason may 
possibly be that the notes of his prophecies are in- 
complete. We need not therefore believe that the 
only command of Yahwé the neglect of which he regrets 
is the erection of a house for Yahwé's dwelling-place. 
It remains true, however, that both Haggai and 
Zechariah give precedence to a duty which to us 


1 See Ed, Meyer, Zxest, 82.7%; Che. Jew. Kel. Life, 14. 
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must appear a secondary one. Both stood on the 
threshold of a new age, and though they performed the 
task of the moment successfully they had not the varied 
gifts which the creation of a new people demanded. 
See ZECHARIAH, § 2. 
The style of Haggai is truly described by Kirk- 
patrick (Sm. D&E) 11265) as tame and prosaic. Evi- 
+, dently the notes of his discourses have 
#, uecens not been touched up by a more literary 
seyle. writer; his repetitions have not been 
pruned. Telling passages, however, are not altogether 
wanting (see 169 216), and the frequent interrogations 
give life to the addresses. 
Among older books, the learned commentary _of Marckins 
may be specially mentioned, nor must we omit Rosenmiiller’s 
’ still useful Sc#edéa, Kohler’s comm. (’60) is 
6. Literature. elaborate and valuable. Reinke’s work (68) 
‘ives the viewsofascholarly Roman Catholic. 
It is’hardly needful to mention Pusey, Wellh., GASm., Dods, 
and the books of introduction. Duhm’s Teed. des Propheten 
(‘%),, however, should be added to the student’s list for a 
historical view of the place of Haggai asa prophet, and Kosters’ 
Het herstel van [srael (pp. 19-24) for a suggestive treatment of 
the question, Were there returned exiles among the people 
addressed by Haggai and Zechariah? W. R.s,-T, K.C. 


HAGGEDOLIM corSh3ny, Neh. 11144 RV. See 
ZABDIEL, 2, 


HAGGERI (°73), 1 Ch. 1138+ AV, RV HAcrI 
(¢.u.)- 

HAGGI (°319, ‘born on the feast day,’ § 72), b. 
Gap [¢.%, i. § 13] (Gen. 4616, arreic [ADL]J=Nu. 
2615, arrle} [BAFL]) ; gentilic, Haggite, Nu. 2615 
(307; oar ple]: [BAFL)). 

HAGGIAH (8a, ‘my feast is Yahwé,’ § 72), a 
Merarite (1Ch. 630[xs], aria [A], AMA [B?], anaia 
[L]). In @ the Merarite names cannot always be identi- 
fied with those in MT. 


HAGGITH (N'3, § 72, perhaps born on the feast 
day,’ § 99, ar fe]i6 [BAL]), wife of David and mother 
of ADONIJAH ey 1]: 28.34 (herrei6[B], menrid 
[A]; 1K. 1s, apse [A], L substitutes AayiA, 12; 213, 
areld [A om. B], 1Ch. 32). Perhaps nym is an early 
corruption from nnam, ‘the Gittite’; the mention of a 
wife from Gath after those from GESHUR (2), Caleb, 
and Jezreel, would be quite suitable; see DAvID, 
§ rr (d),col. 1032. 8. A.C. 


HAGIA (aria [BA]), mEsd. 534 AV=Ezra 257, 
Hattiy [g. u.]. 


HAGRI. Av Haggeri (137, ‘a Hagrite’; arapel 


[BR], arapot [A], aneipt [L}), an incorrect reading for ‘the 
Gadite’ s43n) in 1 Ch, J138f, where ‘Mibhar son of Hagri’ 
should’rather be ‘ .. . of Zobah, Bani the Gadite’ as in 25. 28 36 
(see Dr. ad Zoc.), 


HAI ($Y), Gen. 183 AV; RV AI (g.¥., 1). 
HAIL (393, cp Ar. darada, to he [become] cold; 


XdAdza i wraydy? is 131x123 (Aloyc) TreTpo- 
BoAoyc,—#.¢., WIP? 3822 yadaza]). Hailstones 
were devoutly regarded as proofs of God’s might 
(Ecclus. 4315 and @); he kept them in his ‘store 
chambers’ (Job 8822, cp SNOW); they served as his 
weapons (Josh.1011, cp Ecclus. 465 £2 Wisd. 522). 
Naturally, therefore, hail forms a. feature in descriptions 
of judgment (e.g., Is. 2817 [not @] 3030 3219 Ezek. 
131113 8822), and once in a description of a theophany 
(Ps. 1812[13]), where, as often elsewhere, it is coupled 
with fire (lightning); cp Ps. 7848 (see below) 10532 
1488 Ecclus. 8929 Rev. 87 cp 1119. 


1 Generally connected with waa; see CrystaL. Most 
probably, however, we should read vapbn; see Fiint, and cp 


Crit. Bib. 
2 aes ‘answered him with hail and flint-stones’ (see Heb. 
text). 
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Hail is also mentioned with ‘voices’ (thunder) in 
Ex. 92328 f. 336, and in Ps. 1488 is not far off from 
‘storm wind.’ This too is perfectly natural. The 
most destructive hailstones are those which accompany 
a tornado or a violent thunderstorm. Perhaps we may 
assume such a combination for the great overthrow of 
the Canaanite kings at Beth-horon (Josh. 1011; cp Judg. 
520), when more died by the hailstones than by the 
sword of Israel. Hail frequently accompanies the 
thunderstorms of winter and spring in Palestine! 
(GASm. #G 64). Certainly such a combination is 
presupposed in the two, or strictly speaking, three, 
notices of the plague of hail in Egypt (Ex. 913-35 
Ps. 78478), to which we now turn. The former, which 
is the only original one, is ‘conflate’—7.¢., it has been 
produced by the fusion of two distinct accounts,? one of 
which does not know of a plague of locusts, and makes 
the crops to be destroyed by the hail, while the other says 
nothing of a plague of murrain, and makes the hail- 
stones fall upon man and beast. Hence the cattle, 
though destroyed in Ex. 96, are still presupposed in 922. 
The poetic version of the plagues in Ps. 78 devotes one 
distich to the locusts, and two to the hail, if MT is correct. 
Sym., however, reads ‘pestilence, ‘murrain,’ where 
MT gives 12 ‘hail’ in v.48¢. This is most probably 
correct.3 If so, the psalmist transposes the plague of 
hail and the plague of murrain. 

It is remarkable that he says nothing of the destruction of 
human life caused by the hail; also that Gif the text is correct) 


he uses the very uaudial word 357 (‘to kill’) in speaking of the 
destruction of the vines, and, asa parallel to ‘hail,’ in % 47, an 
otherwise unknown and perfectly inexplicable word (Span, EV 
‘frost’; mg. ‘great hailstones’; & wd vn, ‘rime’; Aq. «pvos 5 
but Sym. oxwAng, ‘worm’; and Tg. nays, ‘locust,’ as if 
reading 6°23n). Both these words appear to be corrupt. Adopt- 


ing the most probable emendations we obtain this quatrain = 
e wasted their vines with hail, 

And their fig-trees with hot coals; : 

He gave their cattle over to the murrain, 

And) their flocks to burning sickness.4 

The narrative represents the hailstorm as occurring 

at the end of January (Ex. 931), a month during which 
hailstorms may very well occur. In summer they 
are rare; according to Pruner (Di.-Rys. Ax, Lev. 98) 
in twelve summers hail only fell thrice, and then not 
very much. Prof. Macalister (Hastings’ DB 2281) 
mentions stones which fell in a brief hail-shower 
in Egypt on 13th Aug. 1832, which weighed several 
ounces. In Rev. 162: we read of hailstones of the 
weight of a talent—z.e., about two cubic feet in bulk. 
This is the weight ascribed to ‘the stones cast at the 
Jews by the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. B/ 
vy. 63). T.K.cG 


HAIR (wy ; epiz)- The question of the origin of 
the Israelitish race and the variations of the Israelitish 

Col type is too uncertain to be referred to in 
1, Colour. this connection. We can therefore only 
state, with regard to the colour of the hair, that in 
Canticles, which represents the conventionalised type 
of a Jew and a Jewess in the country districts in the 


1 The reference to ‘hail’ as destructive to crops in Hag. 217 
(an interpolation from Am. 49) is due to corruption. ead 
m2 +, _I destroyed’ (as We. in Am. Z.¢.). 

Sig Bacon, Trip. Trad. 49f- 

8 In the parallel line (2. 484) we find orayb, which is gener- 
allyrendered ‘to the lightning flashes’ ; but Ww by itself does not 
mean ‘lightning ‘(763 [4] is corrupt), and the strong expression 
720% (‘he gave over,’ as if to a supernatural power} favours 
Sym.’s reading sand. Perhaps we should read "#72 (sing.); 


cp Hab. 35 where 737] and Fv" are parallel. Thus we gain an 


allusion to Ex.93(333). For ppynd Sym. has olwvets, based 
on a well-attested but ts erroneous interpretation of w™ (cp 
Ecclus. 4317, Heh. and Gk.). 

4 For 4") read 297; for Spon, ona ; for sd, anid (so 


also Dyserinck, Bi.(2} Gra.), and for oped, Avr, with Che. 
(Ps.(2)), 
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latter part of the OT period, the hair that receives 
poetic eulogy is black. Neglecting the opening words 
of Cant. 512, which describe the head of the bridegroom 
as ‘the most fine gold ‘—anunintelligible and doubtless 
corrupt phrase,! we find in the next line that ‘his locks 
are bushy, and black as a raven.’ Elsewhere no doubt 
the hair of the bride is said to be ‘like purple’ (Cant. 
75[6]), and with a little ingenuity this might be plausibly 
explained (see Del. ad évc. ), if we could venture to 
believe that the passage was correctly read in the received 
text. We must take care, however, not to commit such 
an offence against the ideal bride as to make her red- 
haired.2- In Cant. 41 (65) the song-writer says, ‘Thy 
hair is like a flock of goats, that lie along the side of 
Gilead’; it is plain that the goats of Palestine could by 
no caprice of language be called purple. Thus in post- 
exilic times the Jews considered dark hair as beautiful. 
Clear evidence of a similar estimate in pre-exilic times 
is wanting. We may reasonably assume, however, that 
David‘s hair was dark, for it is represented in Michal’s 
stratagem by a net of goat’s hair (1S. 1933), and when 
the youthful David is called ypq% (1S. 1622 17 42), this 
means, not that he was red-haired? like Esau (ayy ‘3b7y, 
Gen. 2525), but that he had not yet become browned 
by exposure to the sun. Kitto4 thinks that Eccles. 125 
contains a reference to the striking contrast in a mixed 
assembly between the snow-white head of an old man 
and the jet black heads of the younger men. , 

There is certainly no better explanation to propose for 7x3* 
pwa (cp ALMonp); but the reading is uncertain, and the 
object of the little poem to which the phrase belongs is disputed. 

It would accord well with the ordinary view if the 
same writer used the expression ‘black hair’ as a 
synonym for ‘youth’ (Eccles. Lio) ; but no stress can 
safely be laid upon this. Kitto’s remark is at any rate 
illustrative of Prov. 1631 2029 (cp 2 Macc. 623), where 
“ gray hairs’ (nay) are represented as the ornament of 
old men, no doubt because the wicked were supposed not 
to reach old age. It must have shocked Jewish senti- 
ment (cpMt. 536) when Herod (if the story is true) dyed 
his hair black, to conceal his advanced age (Jos. 44 
xvi. 81). Of wigs we hear nothing in the Bible, though 
such toilet articles were common in ancient Egypt 
(Erman, Ane. Ag. 219-223). 

Quite incidentally the prophet Ezekiel (83) shows us 
how well rooted the bushy locks of the Israelites were 

This native vigour is one 

2. Growth. GEP dhOChsuppositions of the story of 
Samson. ‘Beguile him,’ said the Philistine princes to 
Delilah, ‘and see how it comes that he is so strong’ 
(Judg. 165); and Samson replies at last, ‘ If I be shaven, 
then my strength will go from me, and I shall become 
weak, and be like any other man’ {v. 17). It is true, 
Samson’s strength was held to be due to his consecrated 
character; but this is not the whole of the secret. His 
hair was the symbol of that natural strength which the 
Nazirite vow placed under the divine protection. 

The true origin of Samson’s hair is a mattkr of conjecture. 
It is probable enough that the hair of the ‘solar one’ Qywpy) 
oy meant the rays of the sun. In Job 39 4118 jroj the 
eyelids or eyelashes of the dawn (or rather, of the sun ; see 
LuciFer) were the rays of the sun§ (see Schultens, Come. in 
Jobum, 14). 

Hence too in Ps. 6821 [22], if MT is correct, we 
read — 





1 Read ‘His head is like Carmel.’ 

2 Gra. renders ‘ Thy head upon thee is like crimson’ (S99 
=bro2y but cp Del. adéec. 

3 SO Kitto(B24. Cyec2.), Sayce (Races of the OT 74), Then., 
Klo. The py which follows» 4x is not a corruption of yl), 
‘hair’ (Kio.’s view), but a prematurely written pl+yJy. 

4 Kitto, Bib. Cycé., art, ‘ Hair. The passage gives striking 
expression to the still prevalent view. 

5 myinw is so explained by Del. and Wildeboer following 
Tate: and Rab. interpretation. 

6 For more distant parallels (Greek, Latin, American) see 
Goldziher, 4ed. Mythology, 137. See especially Wilken, ‘De 
Simsonsage,’ De Gids, 2303 (‘88). 
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Yea, God smites asunder the head of his foes, 
The hairy crown that stalks on in his sins. 


He who placed his long hair and his corresponding 
physical strength at the service of his sins challenged 
30d to interpose and crush him. Hair and strength 
are here once more related. To a Jew it must therefore 
have seemed a striking paradoxical expression, when, 
tn. the picture of an anthropomorphic God, it was said, 
‘The hair of his head was like pure wool’ (Dan. i9). 
The colour indicated that he was ‘ancient in days’; 
but the ‘fiery stream' which was ‘ before him’ proved 
that his white hair was no symbol of weakness. Com- 
pare Rev. 114. 

On the Nazirite vow see NAZIRITE, Analogous to it 
B the consecration of their hair by warriors, supposed 


to be referred to in the words yhp3 


3. Consecra- : , 
tion of the bynes nine (Judg. 52), which Robertson 


Smith rendered,? ‘for that flowing locks 
were worn in Israel.’2 We must not 
suppose, however, that Israelites, in time of peace, wore 
their hair short. To be sure, there were barbers (Ezek. 
51; see BEARD); but the popular sentiment or 
superstition about hair justifies us in assuming that an 
Israelite’s hair was only trimmed, especially in front, 
not cut close; and it is not probable that the author of 
2S. 1425-27 would have wished to make Us laugh at 
Absalom’svanity. Cp, however, ABSALOM. 

That Absalom employed the barber only once a year is told 
us in order to explain how it was that his hair (and also his 
strength?) was so abundant. Probably it is not a whit more 
historical than the story in Josephus (Azz. viii. 73) of the ‘horse 

uards’ of Solomen, who had gold dust sprinkled every day on 

eir long hair. The writer nay be of the post-exilic age (Bu.); 
certainly his sole aim is to glorify Absalom. 

On the other hand, to express contempt for a man, it 
was enough to call him a ‘bald head’ (2 K. 223; cp 
Is. 317 24), and the object of plucking out (Ezra 93) 
and shaving (Jobleo) or disfiguring the hair of the 
head by throwing dust upon it (Job212), and extending 
similar treatment to the beard, was to express the 
mourner’s sense that he was cut off from all the 
pleasures and honours of ordinary life. See MOURNING 
CusTOMS. 

In this connection we may refer to a limitation placed 
by P on the high priest. He was neither to rend his 
clothes as a mourner, nor to let the hair of his head go 
loose (Lev. 2110,cp 106). His hair was at all times 
to he tended in such a way as to enhance the popular 
respect for so exalted a personage. Ezekiel, too, gives 
this precept to the priests, ‘They shall not shave their 
heads, nor suffer their locks to grow long; they shall 
only poll their heads’ (Ezek. 4420). They were to strike 
the mean between the practice of the Nazirites (Nu. 65) 
and the heathenish asceticism referred to in Lev. 1927 
215 Dt. 14x Am. 8x0 (see CuTTINGs, § 3). 

That long hair was admired in women, is plain from 
Canticles (see above, § yp. One might almost infer 
+, from Jer. 729 that scissors were hardly 
Ppp mcg applied to women’s hair (on Dt. 2112 see 

* Driver’s note), for the word rendered 
*hair’ (73) is the same which is applied elsewhere to 


the inviolable hair of the Nazirite (1%). Certainly, 
as Kamphausen remarks, the goats, with whose black 
hair the hair of the ideal bride is compared (Cant. 41 
65), were not shorn goats. Of the ‘artful curls’ (Is. 
824, SBOT} of the ladies of Jerusalem in Isaiah’s 


hair. 


1 So De Witt renders. Duhm even supposes an allusion to 
the Nazirites among the Pharisees. ayy ‘hair,’ however, should 
no doubt be yw ‘wicked one’ (Gra., Che, etc.). 

27. S. Black Judges, ’92). 

3 ‘Probably, however, 39 C9 and v, 9 are duplicates (Marq., 
Ruben), and va should be used to correct v.2, In this case 
the ‘long hair’ disappears, and, if baer sede er (JOR, 
July ’99) be adopted, the verse will run: ‘Bless Yahweé, 
O ye marshals of Israel, who displayed (such) zeal among the 
people.” qynp and yypq in v. 2, and $%q$ in » 9, both came 
from 7 y544 (which was in fact inserted at the end of w 2 asa 
correction). 
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time, we have no information. The Talmud, how- 

ever, presents us with a word for the women’s hair- 

dresser (sbaan, cp MARY MAGDALENE), and the verb 
ertt 


from which it comes means ‘to plait.” Judith, one 
remembers, ‘braided her hair’ (dcérage [dcéave, A] 
ras tplyas, 103) before entering the camp of Holo- 
fernes; and NT writers dissuade strongly from using 
mwhéypara (Tim. 29} and éumdoxh rpexav (1 Pet. 33), 
and from adorning the hair with pearls and jewels. On 
1 Cor. 11415 see VEIL. 
Illustrations from the Egyptian monuments are, as 
far as men’shair is concerned, of less importance than 
: those from the Assyrian. Great pains 
5. Illustrations were taken by eveane of high Fone 
mi fPrnthes, in the arrangement of their hair. aS 
we see from the monuments. it was 
carefully combed down and parted into several braids 
or plaits, and was allowed to spread out upon the 
mneck in a mass of curls. This, together with the 
similar use of braids or plaits among the Arabs,! illus- 
trates the seven braids (mahléphoth, mabnp} of Sam- 
son’s hair mentioned in Judg. 1613 19. Cp BEARD. 
TT: Ko.Gs 
HAJEHUDIJAH (23353), 1 Ch. 418 RV™8-; AV 
JEHUDIJAH (g.v.). : 


HAKKATAN (dT, ‘the small one,’ £66; ak[{kK]Ja- 
TAN [BAL]), father of JOHANAN (15) of the b’ne Azgad, 
a family in Ezra’s caravan (see EZRA i, 92; ii, § 15 
[1] d), Ezra 812= 1 Esd. 838} RV™E, but AV ACATAN 
RV AKATAN. 


HAKKOZ (pip, as if, ‘the briar’; ax[kKlwc 
[BKAL]) RV; AV always Koz except in (3) where it 
has HAKKoz; in 1Ch. 48 RV even has HAKKoz for 
Heb. 1p, Coz. 

1. The b‘ne Hakkoz were a post-exilic family who were unable 
to prove their pedigree; Ezra 26x (axous [B], axx. [AL]}= Neh. 
763 (axx. [L]}}=1 Esd. 538t, AV Accoz, RV AxKkos, mg. 
Hakkoz (axBws [B], axxoug [L]). 

2. Grandfatherof MERrEmoTH (1), Neh. 3421 (axwf, v. 2t[B]). 

3. According to 1 Ch. 2410 the seventh of the priestly courses 


fell to Haxxoz (pip, kag [B). 
HAKUPHA (NBAPM, ‘crooked’ (?); ayLelida [BA]), 


a family of NETHINI«M in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. 
§ 9) Ezra He apenas [B], acovda [AL])= Neh. 753 (aneuda. [8], 
om.’ L)==1 Esd. 531 (axe8o [B], axovpa [L], AcipHa [AV], 
AcHiPHA [RV], and possibly Acus [see BAKBuK] is really 
a duplicate of the same name). 

HALAH (MON; adc [BA] eAdae [L]; in2 K. 
176 1811 #aLa; in 1Ch. 526 yaay [Bl yada [Al 
dAAAN [L], 2427824 » Pesh. always werras), a city or 
district, mentioned with Habor, the river of Gozan, and 
the ‘ cities (?) of Media,‘ as one of the places colonised 
with Israelites from Samaria (2 K. 1761811; cp 1 Ch. 
526). Schrader (KGF 167,n.; COZ 1268} combines it 
with a city called Halahhu mentioned in a geographical 
list (2 R. 5836) between Arrapachitis and Reseph, 
and Winckler (4OF 292) gives references (K. 10922 
etc.) for a land called Halahha connected obscurely 
with Harran, @84© in 2 K. 176 and @* in 2K. 18rr 
treat Halah as one of the rivers of Gozan; but see 
GOZAN (end). T. Ic. C. 


HALAK, MOUNT (ponn VT; alalAax {AFL}. 
‘The smooth (or bare) mountain that goeth up to Seir’ 
(z.¢., in this passage, to the mountain district W. of 
the ‘Arba, bounded on the N. by the Wédy e/-Marreh, 
the Wédy Madarah, and the Wady el-Fikreh), is 
opposed as the limit of Canaan (or, more precisely, of 
Joshua’s conquests) in the S. to Baal-gad, ‘under Mt. 
Hermon,’-in the N., Josh. 1117 (axyeA [B]), 127 


1 We. Ar, Heid.(2) 197. Tabari reports of a certain Ribi‘ 
that he wore four braided locks which were as stiff as the horns 
of a wild goat. It is still said by the Bedouin in praise of a 
good-looking young man, ‘He has great and long horns" 
(Doughty, 47, Des. 1 469). 
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(xedxa [B]), aden [AL]). Elsewhere the S. frontier 
of Judah towards Edom is the ‘ ascent of AKRABBIM’ 
(g.v.), which is the long winding pass on the route from 
Petra to Hebron fitly called the Nak es-Safad, or Pass 
of the Bare Rock. This pass indeed could hardly be 
said to ‘ go up fo Seir’; but not very far to the SW., in 
awady of the same name (the continuation of the ]7/e/- 
Fikreh), stands the Jebe? Mfadarak—a conical limestone 
hill or mountain, which no one descending to Edom 
could fail to notice, rising in isolation ‘like a lofty 
citadel’ (Rob. BX 258; Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 
415, 418). This has been identified by Trumbull with 
Mt. Hor (see Hor, MOUNT, 1); it is at any rate safer 
to regard it as the ‘bare mountain that goeth up to 
Seir.’ T.KC 

HALHUL cainn ; perhaps ‘full of hollows‘; cp 
HOLON; ddoya [B], -yA [A], -ye [L]), in the hill- 
country of Judah, grouped with Beth-zur and Gedor 
(Josh. 1558); Jerome (OS1197) speaks of a village 
Alula near Hehron. No doubt it is the mod. Halhail, 
about 4 m. N. of Hebron, a village beautifully situated 
between Beit Siir (BETH-zUR) and Beit ‘Aintin (BETH- 
ANOTH) ; Jediir (GEDOR, 1) lies to the N. 

A village Alurus, where an Idumzan army assembled, is 
mentioned in Josephus (B/ iv. 96); it is plausible to identify 
this name with Halhil (Buhl, Geogr. 18). The CuetLus of 
Judith 19, however, lies elsewhere. 

HALI con), if the text is right, an unidentified city 
of Asher; Josh. 192s} (ade LB], ooAes [A], ayer {L])- 

Corruption, however, is not unfrequent in these place-names, 
and we may possibly read abn, e @B; see Herpan. To 
connect Hali with ‘Alia (Guérin, Gad, 262; cp Buhl, 231) is 
hardly plausible. S.A. C. 


HALICARNASSUS (adiKapnaccoc [AXV]; mod. 
Budrun), a Carian city, on S. shore of the promontory 
which, with that of Cnidus to the S., encloses the 
Ceramic gulf, the mouth of which is occupied by the 
island of Cos. It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
Herodotus and the seat of Mausolus (inscrr. and coins, 
Maussollos) whose tomb, built by his widow Artemisia, 
who was also his sister, was one of the seven wonders of 
the world (Strabo, 656). The town is mentioned inci- 
dentally in t Macc. 1523 (referring to 139 B.c.) as con- 
taining a Jewish colony, like all the cities on this coast. 
The coinage seems to indicate that Halicarnassus did 
not share in the trade with Egypt in the fifth century 
B.C. to any great extent. 


From Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023 we learn that a decree of the city, 

assed under Roman influence (46 B.c. ?), guaranteed that the 
Jews of Halicarnassus should be allowed, in addition to other 
privileges, ‘to make their proseuchz at the seaside, according 
to the customs of their forefathers’ (ras mpocevyas movetr dae 
mpos Til Gaddrry Kara Td wérpiov 0s), which illustrates Acts 
1613 ‘without the gate by a river side, where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer’ (ee Tis midns Taps Torapdy of evopigero 
mpocevy}y [évou.iGoner mpoceuxiv WH] elvat, sc. at Philippi). 

The town never recovered from its siege and capture 
by Alexander (334B.c.). It was rebuilt in the third 
century B.C. Cicero, writing to his brother in 60 B.c., 
calls it ‘diruta ac peene deserta’ (Ad Q. F%. i. 125); 
but he is magnifying his brother’s services towards the 
town during his governorship in the previous year. 

See Newton, Hast. of Discov, at-Hal., etc.; Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant (views and plans). Frag 
ments of the Mausoleum are in the British Museum. 
On the form of the name see Ramsay, “7st. Geogr. & 
A.M., 405. W.j. Ww. 

HALLEL (Sn), a Mishnic Hebrew derivative from 
bbn, hillal, ‘ to praise,’ is a term in synagogal liturgy, 
(1) for Pss. 113-118, specifically called "YOR Oba, 
hallél hammisri, ‘the Egyptian Hallel,’ and recited 
during the Paschal meal on the night of the Passover, 
and also on eighteen other festal days of the year 
(Ta'dnith, 286); and (2) for Ps. 136 (according to some 
Pss. 120-136 or 1354-136; Pes. 118a ; Séphérim, 182), 


called Sean bn, hallél haggaddol, ‘the great Hallel.’ 
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Rabban Gamaliel's words (M. Pésthim, 105) suggest 
that the reciting of the Hallel originated in the desire to 
eid amplify the passover celebration by render- 
Rey tical ing of special praise for Israel's deliverance 
* from Egypt (henceits name ‘ the Egyptian 
Hallel'); and that thkcustom was in his time (Gamaliel 
was the teacher of Paul?) only just in its inception. 
Some years later the extent of the Hallel was still in 
dispute ; the school of Shammai favoured Ps, 113 5 the 
school of Hillel, Pss. 113and 114(Pes., 2déd.). It should 
be observed that the connection in which the passage cited 
is found in the present arrangement of the Mishna sug- 
gests that this difference of opinion relates only to what 
became, by later additions, the first part of the Hallel. 
The compilation of the Mishna, however, is over a 
century later, and the injunction to close with a blessing 
for the deliverance indicates that here at some time was 
the end. During the first half of the second century the 
Hallel received considerable additions, and it probably 
reached then its present proportions. R. Tarphon and 
R. ‘Akiba? (r10-135 A.D.) supplied it with the closing 
blessing; after this, the second part, Pss. 115-118, was 
added, to be recited after the pouring out of the fourth 
cup; later, to this also was added a closing blessing, 
which was made to cover the entire song (M. Pes. 106). 
The Mishna no longer gives us the form of this blessing ; 
it does not seem to have been determined at the time 
of its compilation. According to the Gémara (Pes. 
118 b), R. Jehuda and R. Johanan (130-160 A.D., cp 
Strack, inl. in d. Talm, 83 7.) suggested different 
forms. 

The opinion of Samuel (died 254 AD. cP Strack, 88) that the 
prophets among them instituted it in Israel to the end that they 
should recite the Hallel when they were threatened with perse- 
cution, to avert it, and when delivered, in thanksgiving, indicates 
a twofold tendency, first, to extend the reciting of the Hallel to 
other occasions, leading to its incorporation into the liturgy of 
other festivals, and second, to regard it as a custom which was 
followed in Israel as far hack as the time of Moses (Pes. 117 2). 
R. Jehuda's statement (M. Pes. 57) that the Hallel was recited 


in the tle during the slaughtering of the passover sacrifices, 
is evidently only a similar piece of ideal history. 

Allusions to the Exodus and appropriate national 
sentiment determined the selection of the Psalms that 
were to constitute the liturgical thanksgiving for the 
passover ; the great Hallel, on the other hand, was to 
serve the wider purpose of a general thanksgiving. R. 
Johanan says it is called the great Hallel because (allud- 
ing to Ps. 13625) the Holy One sits in heaven, and thence 
deals out food to all his creatures (Pes. 118 a). With 
this sentiment accords its use in thanksgiving for the 
blessing of rain (Ta‘dn. 19 a). 

We may now attempt to answer the question of the 
relation of the Hallel to the hymn referred to in the 

«phrase 'when they had sung a hymn’ 
aenou (suvjoavres) in Mt. 2630 and Mk. 1426. 


bere e answer commonly given is that the 
J 30 hymn was the Hallel, and the statement is 
Mk. 1426 


* followed by a description of the Hallel in its 
most developed form; but in tracing its history it has 
appeared that there is no evidence that the Hallel was 
in the time of Christ more than in its inceptive stage, 
consisting of Ps. 113, or at the most also of Ps. 114. 
Cp Del. on Ps. 113; Gra. MGW, 1879, p. 203 fA, 2414, 
ee aes 56 7A; and especially Biichler, 2A 7H 20 114-135 


7909). LJ. P, 

HALLELUJAH (7999591, 2.2, NSO; once MIdbA 
[Ps. 10435; 22 FI bay, ‘praise Jah'), or (as @ 
[AAAHAOYIa] and Vg. always, and AV in Tobit and 
in Rev.) ALLELUIA, a Jewish doxological formula, which 
obtained an Aramaic colouring, and under the form 
add\nAoua was adopted (like Osanna— see HOSANNA) 
by the Gentile Christian congregations ; cp Tob. 1318 
Rev. 191 3 46, In 3Macc.7 13. émipwvjoavres 7d 


3 He belongs to the first generation of Tann@’im (50-90 A.D.) 5 
cp Strack, Zin2, ind. Talmud, 77, f- 5 Schitr. G/V@) 23644 


2 Schiir. of. cit., 375 7 
3 So Ginsb.; Ba. 199m, 
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add\ndoua, we find it treated as a substantive. Its 
original use was to summon the congregation to join 
the cantor in reciting a psalm, or in responding by a 
united acclamation of praise. This view assumes that 
it was in use only in the liturgy of the synagogue, 
not in the temple, where a choir of Levites sang the 
appointed psalms. It seems to have been originally 
inserted (in collections of psalms for synagogue use) at 
the beginning of psalms, and here we still find it, both 
in MT and in @, in Pss. 106111-118 135 146-150, 
and in @ alsoin 104[105] 106 [107] 113 [114-115] 
114 [116x-9] 115 [116x0-19] 116-118 [117-119] 135 
[186] 147 [14712-20], The fashion seems, however, 
to have varied. In Pss. 104 105 115-117, the MT 
gives ‘Hallelujah’ at the end of each psalm, and in 
the MT of Pss. 185 and 146-150, as well as in @ 
of Ps. 150, the doxology occurs both at the beginning 
and at the end of a psalm, Two apparent in- 
accuracies of @ may also be mentioned; it includes 
Ps. 119, which is a purely didactic psalm, among 
the Hallelujah psalms, and excludes from their number 
Pss. 103-104, which certainly ought to have been Halle- 
lujah psalms (or rather a Hallelujah psalm in two 
parts) if we can judge on this point from the contents. 
As to the characteristics of this class of psalms (to 
which the HALLEL psalms belong), see the comment- 
aries, and cp PSALMS, Book oF. 

Cp Gratz, MGW, (79), 193; Psatmen (82), 637, 91% 

HALOHESH, RV Rallohesh (winton, see below, 


adAAWHe [AL]), a name occurring twice in post-exilic 
lists. 
1. Father of Shallum in the list of wall builders (see NEHE- 
MIAH, 81 5 Ezra ii., §§ 16 ty, 25 d), Neh. 312 (yActa [BN}). 
2, Signatory to the covenant (seeEzra i, § 7; Neh. 1024[25} 


(adays [BN] ade [A]). : 
According)to Meyer (Zz. 1433 cp 157), an appellative, '[the 
family] of magicians' (cp Names, § 7); but the number of 
miswritten names in Ezra-Neh. suggests caution. That both 
Co.-HozEH [g.v.] and Hallohesh aremiswritten appears certain ; 
the name which underlies both words seems to be *n>wn, Has 


¥lhi, See Suu. T.K.C. 


HAM (07; yam [BAL]), according to P, second 
son of Noah (Gen.532, yad [A], as in 610 713), 
and ancestor of the peoples of the south, especially 
Cush, Mizraim, Put, and Canaan (Gen. 106. 20). Je 
also gives him the second place among the brothers, 
and though in Gen. 924 he appears as Noah's ‘ youngest’ 
or rather (see JAPHETH) ‘younger son,’ this arises 
from a manipulation of the text of J,. Originally it 
was Canaan who was so designated, and also Canaan 
who was represented as having treated his father 
Noah with irreverence ; ‘Ham, father of,' in v.22, isa 
redactional insertion (see SBOT) . 

The origin and meaning of the name are disputed. 
In Pss. 1052327 10622 we read of the ‘land of Ham,’ 
where Ham clearly means ‘ Egypt,’ just as ‘stock of 
Jesse’ in Is. 1l1= ‘stock of David.' It was natural, 
therefore, to connect Ham with the old native name of 
Egypt, Aeme or chemt, 'black,' with reference to the 
black colour of the Egyptian soil (see EGyPT, § p— 
a connection supported by Ebers (égyften, 155) but 
disputed by Lepsius (PREZ, s.v. ‘Afgypten’), who would 
explain the name as a general term for the ‘hot’ south 
(on, ‘hot,’ Josh. 9x2). Probably Lepsius lays too much 
stress on the difference of vocalisation between chenz 
and cham. Since cham had a meaning in Hebrew, and 
chém had not, the Hebrews might have substituted the 
one form for the other. lLefébure! at any rate is 
unconvinced by Lepsius. 

Still, the (probable) analogy of Shem suggests an- 
other explanation. Ham, which seems originally to 
have meant the land and people of Canaan, may be 
a shortening of such.a form as Hammu-rabi, the name 
of an early Babylonian king (see AMRAPHEL) ; cp Zur 


1_TSBA 9170 suggests comparison with Chem, the name of 
an Egyptian god ported from the land of Punt (see Pur) . 
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for Zuriel (?). Possibly there was an early tradition 
(of which Gen. 14 may give us a late modification) that 
Hammu-rabi conquered Canaan, and the name apn 
may thus have become known to an early narrator, who 
wanted a symbol for Canaan, and explained the name, 
on the analogy of ABIRAM {¢.v.), ‘the (divine) kinsman 
is a great one.’ Glaser’s identification® of Ham with 
‘Ami, the Egyptian name for the Bedouin races of the 
Semitic countries adjoining Egypt, appears less plaus- 
ible. In Ch. 440 the phrase ‘from Ham’ (nn7D; @ 
é« ray vidy xan; but Pesh. reads np) is very improb- 
able; for there was neither a place nor a tribe called 
Ham. Read [by}or[s} ]d, and see MEUNIM. 
T.K.C. 


HAM (57; 7 MSS of Sam. BM; cp Jer. Questt.), 
the land of the Zuzim (g.v.), Gen. 145. Since the 
Zuzim seem to be the same as the ZAMZUMMIM, ‘Ham'‘ 
must be a corruption either of Ammon (if we read on} 
n and y confounded) or of Rabba or Rabbath (so Ball). 
Cp Dt. 220. 

G (Gua abroig [AEL]), Pesh., Vg. express 033, ‘among (or 
with) them’; Tg. Onk. and Jerus. give ynp73- TK. C. 

HAMAN (}'9/), a name of Elamite origin; see ESTHER, 
$73 aMaN [BRAL], but ANAM: MAN [A, Esth. 31 
7(16)27}), called AMAN in (Apoc.)Esth. 107, etc.; son of 
ADMATHA or HAMMEDATHA [@¢.v.]; one of the chief 
characters in Esther, where he appears as the inveterate 
enemy of the Jews (Esth. 31% etc., Apoc. Esth. 126). 
He is accordingly represented as an AGAGITE [¢.¥.] (so 
Jos. Ant. xi. 65, and Targg. call him an ‘ Amalekite’) 
or Macedonian (see ESTHER, § 1). The first Targum 
(with much probability) identifies with him the import- 
ant but otherwise obscure MEMUCAN [g.v.]. On the 
fate of Haman see HANGING [i.], and on the combina- 
tion of Haman with one of two mythological dragons, 
see DRAGON, § 3. 


HAMATE (F190, ‘ enclosed or guarded place’ [WRS 
fel, Sem.@, 150]; Hma@ [BAL]; other common 
forms in the uncial MSS. are aima@ Or Emasg), aroyal 
city of the Hittites on the Orontes, to the territory of 
which the boundary of Israel is said to have reached 
under David, Solomon, and Jeroboam U1, (2 S.89 1K. 
865, aima@ [A]. 2 K. 1425, aimad [BA] emad [LI], 
ep Nu. 1822 [2r], edaad [B], ¢.a0 (F] 348). The 
Chronicler states that Solomon built store-cities in 
(the land of) Hamath (z Ch. 84); but this stands 
in connection with the statement (based on a mis- 
understanding) that he also built ‘Tadmor in the 
desert.’ The Table of Nations (Gen. 1018} mentions 
‘the Hamathite’ (non i 6 aade [AEL]) in the last 
place among the eleven descendants of Canaan; but vv, 
16-18@ are due to R. The bulk of the population of 
Hamath was certainly Semitic (note the Semitic names 
of the kings in the time of Tiglath-pileser III.). See 
HITTITES, § 11 77 

The fall af Hamath deeply impressed the people of 
Judah. ‘Is not Hamath as Arpad?’ asks the Assyrian 
king in Isaiah’s prophecy (Is.109; not @). A similar 
question (suggested by Is. 109) is put into the mouth 
of the Rab-shakeh (2 K. 1834= Is. 3619, apap [X*], 
atuap [Al’], ceuwap [Q]) and the king of Assyria (2 K. 
1913, pad [B], acaw [A]=Is. 3713, anap [RAQ*], 
axpap [Q3]). Balaam, too, if a recent critical con- 
jecture may be accepted, becomes the mouthpiece 
of Jewish consternation at the downfall of so ancient 
a state as Hamath.® According to tradition, some of 


I It is just possible (so Gray, HPN 56) that the Babylonian 
king’s name was really compounded with pp, though 5 R 44 


@ § aa explains it as kimta rapastum, ‘wide family.’ 
ommel, AHT 48. 


3 ne 2424. Alas! who will survive of Sham’al Oxnvin), 
or come forth from the city of Hamath’ (nay YYyD NEN)? 
non andpn3 confounded, as in Is. 1114 (see below). 
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the colonists transported by ‘the king of Assyria’ to 
the land of N. Israel were Hamathites (2 K. 172430), 
and it is further stated that the men of Hamath 
made images of ASHIMA. The problem of the 
origin of this name can no longer be called un- 
solved. The other divine names in 2 K. 1730 f- being 
Assyrian (see special articles), Ashima, or better Ashi- 
math (see GBAL), must be Assyrian too. Tasmitu, the 
consort af Nebo, is,not great enough. The original 
name Was snwx=snwy, Ishtar.! Ishtar was the second 
of the five planetary deities, four of whom are mentioned 
besides in 2 K. 1730 7 The noticc in 2 K. 172430, 
however, needs a close examination. To understand 
it is one thing; to accept it as quite historical is 
another. Hamath and Avva (or rather Gaza, my} have 
no right of existence in this passage, the context of 
which requires well-known Babylonian cities. No As- 
syrian king would ever have placed Hamathite colonists 
in Samaria; the object of such transferences of popula- 
tions was to remove restless elements to a distance from 
their home,? The cause of the insertion of the wrong 
names can easily be surmised (see SEPHARVAIM). Al- 
most equally improbable is it that a prophetic writer, 
in a list of the countries from which Israelitish captives 
should, by a mighty divine act, be brought back, would 


write ‘and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from 
Hamath, and from the isles of the sea’ (Is. 1lzr). 
Not improbably men, ‘Hamath,’ should be mna, 


‘ Kittim’ (Cyprus);# @ reads otherwise (see ‘ Isaiah,’ 
SBOT [Heb.]). 

To assume with Millar (Hastings, 2B 1 166) that, ‘as Hamath 
was occupied by the Hittites’ the name (Ashima) may very 
possibly he Hittite, is cpposed to the facts suggested above, and 
mentioned by Jensen Hittiter” u. Armenter, 164). Below is 
given a list of the divine namesin 2 K. 17 30,4 with their prob- 
able identifications: — 

Succoth-benoth =Sakkuth-Kaiw4n (Ninib)=Saturn 
Nergal = Mars 

Ashima =Ishtar= Venus 

Nibhaz (Nibhan)= Marduk= Jupiter 
Adrammelech = 4 : 

Anammelech= 

Tartak or Tartah= the lance-star = Antares. 


The references to Hamath in Ezek. 4716 4 have not come 
down to us quite accurately. In wv 16 Na? should go with 
nit, Zepap (y.v.) being an interpolation, and in v tz nan, 
‘and the region of Hamath,’ is a gloss (Cornill). [The names in 
G the first time are corrupt ; later in v. 16 there occurs muatee 
[B]; inz. 17 B omits Hamath.] T. K. 

HAMATR- -ZOBAH (ASN, 2Ch. 83, BaicwBa 
[B], aima® cwBa [A], emaecoyBalL]). SeeARAM, 
$6, HAMATH, SOLOMON. 

HAMITAL (kt. Syn), 2 K. 2418 Rv™, EV 
HAMUTAL. 


HAMMATH (Mij—.c., ‘hot spring’), one of the 
fenced cities of Naphtali (Josh. 1935; w@madalAaKed] 
[B], ama@ [AL ammaé [L]), probably= HAMMOTH- 
pDoR (N7 TM; nemmad {Bh emabaAwp [A], 
aMmabAwop [L]}, reckoned among the Levitical cities 
in Naphtali (Josh.2132, P), and called in the parallel 
passage, 1 Ch. 676 [6r], HAMMON [2] ( (hen; Yamwd 
[BL], -wn [A]), It is perhaps to be connected with ed 
Hammeh, the hot springs to the S, of Tiberias. 
Josephus (Ant. xviii.23 ; B/iv.13) calls it Emmaus 
(cp Emmaus). Wilson took the temperature of seven 
distinct springs, three of which have been enclosed 
(Recovery € Jerus. 362). Cp GASmith, 2G 450. 


HAMMATH (nid), 1 Ch. 255, RV, AV HEMATH 
Ig. » 0. 

HAMMEAH (81913), Neh. 31, RV, AV MEAH, in 
‘Tower of Hammeah’ (S335). nxn is evidently a corruption 








1 See Che. ‘Gleanings in the Books of Kings,’ £zf. 7., 
10 29 (June ’99). 
2 Winckler: K T Unters, 101. 
3 By transposition and soutien of 5 and 7 (Che. SBOT, 
‘Isaiah,’ Heb.). -Cp last col., n. 


a 


HAMMEDATHA 


of sx307 (see v. 3), which in turn is a corruption of sym, ‘the 
Old verte See COLLEGE, HassENnAAH, Hutpan, and cp 
HANANEEL. T.K.C. 


HAMMEDATHA (ND; amadadoy [BRL]. 
apadasoy [A]), the father of Haman (cp the name padseras in 

enophon, Cy~. v.341; and see Be-Ryss.), Esth. 3 r(avayaéasov 
[A], z. 100m. BNAL) 85 (only in 8¢-4™g. as above) 9 10 (apa- 
padadov [x*]) 24 (aucyadour [p*]). His name appears as AMA- 
DATHUS In 126(apavadadoy [B*vid., see Swete], vauavad. [Bb]) 
and 1610 17 RV, where AV AMADATHA (apa6ou [A] inv, 10, 


om. LF in v. 17). 

HAMMELECH ¢qbi9nn) appears in AV and RV™8: as 
the name of the fathers of JERAHMEEL and MALCHIJAH, 
2 (Jer. 3626 386). In RV and AV™8: each of these 
persons is called ‘the king's son’ (so 6). Probably, 
however, soon is a corruption of an imperfectly written 
bony, Jerahmeel. Men of Jerahmeelite origin would 


naturally be called 'sons of JERAHMEEL' (g.v.). Cp 
JOASH i., 4. T.K.C. 


HAMMELZAR (7¥51371), Dan. Liz, RV™@, AV 
MELZAR (@.¥. ). 


HAMMER is not always an accurate rendering of the 
word in MT. 

1. NIPD, makbabah, (apipa, malleus, but in Is. 4412 répe- 
tpov) a tool used by the stone mason (1 K. 67), the smith (Is. 44125 
MThas plur., & sing.), and the woodcarver (Jer. 10 4). Theword 
(app) is also applied to the (wooden) mallet with which tent- 


pins' were driven (Judg. 421). It was therefore smaller than 
the paris (no. 3, below). 

2, DY mpoa, halmith ‘émélim, cbipay xomvrwy [B 
really Aq.?], dmoronas xaraxdmwv [A], & xaraxom7@v [L] 
Vg. fea tied hcg aname givento the implement with which 
Jael slew Sisera (Judg. 5 29. The phrase is, however, highly 
suspicions (see Moore). Che. emends yop wodn, ‘a flint 
of the rock.' Cp Dt. 3213, and see JAEL. 

3. wud, pattiS, cPipa [wéAv§ in Jer. 2329], malleus, a heavy 
tool used in image-makingand in quarrying (Is. 417 Jer. 2329). 
Nebuchadrezzar is called by this term (Jer. 5023), which gives 
no a pe to the explanation of ‘ Maccabzeus’ as‘ Hammerer 
(see CCABEES i., § 1). 


4. From pypbo) in Ps. 746+ a noun nea, hélappah, dabev- 
apcov, ascia, has been inferred; but in the light of the Tg. we 
should doubtless emend to nip bys, ‘two-edged! (Herz), and 


render, not‘ with axes and hammers,’ but with two-edged axes.' 
3. aftpa, Ecclus. 3828 (blacksmith's hammer). 


RAMMIPHKAD (1p), Neh. 832, RV, AV 
MIPHKAD, in ‘the -gate of Hammiphkad’ ; cp Ezek. 
4321, 'the appointed place' (miphzad) of the temple 
(following @, 7@ drroxexwpiopévy). 

The sense, however, is not good ; read perhaps 'the burning- 
place (sa%éd) of the temple’ tKonie, Lehrgeb, 2a, 93n.). The 
gate would be that which adjoined the See 
JERUSALEM, § 24, 

HAMMOLEKETH, or (RV) HAMMOLECHETH 
(nabion, as if ‘she who reigns,’ sister of MACHIR ; 
ein 18+ (H madexed [BA]. meAyae [L]; ReGzv4 

g. ]). 

Close by we find ZeLopHEHAD, GILEAD (y.v. 1, § 8), IsHon 
(see, however, the article), H, each of which is a corrup- 
tion of Salecah or Salhad. The older view that Hammolecheth 
is a divine title requires too much confidencein MT ; we should 
have expected Beth-Milcah (c ee 116); but Milcah 
itself is a corruption of Salecah (si ILCAH, 2). 

HAMMON (}¥9n, ‘glowing,’ perhaps a divine title, 
‘ep Baal-Hamman—;.e., the Baal of the solar glow ; 
but see [2]). 

1. A place on the border of Asher, apparently 
near the sea, Josh. 1928 (eueuawry [B], auwr [AL]). 
Identified by Robinson with the ruins at the head of 
the W. Hamil, which he saw from the high hill 
of Belat (see RAMAH [6]}, and believed to bear the 
name of Hamul. Since, however, the existence of a 
locality of that name is very doubtful (see Guérin, 
Galilée, 2147), it would be better to connect Hammon 
with 'Ain Hamil, near the point where the wady 
reaches the sea, and where there are the remains of an 
ancient fortress. This Dillrnann admits as a possibility. 
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HAMU OR HAMI, NAMES WITH 


But the fortress was certainly in connection with a 
town, the striking ruins of which still exist, now called 
Umm el-Amiud (or'Awdémid). It was there that Renan 
found an inscription dedicated to El (=Baal) Hamman 
(see Baethg. Beitr. 27; also G. Hoffmann, UVeder einige 
phon. Inschr. 21 f. ['Sg]). These ruins are possibly on 
the site of the ancient Hammon (Guérin, Z.¢.). 

2, A Levitical city in Naphtali, 1 Ch. 6 76[61] (yopw@ [BL], 
-y[A]). Probably identical with Hammatn (i.), Josh. 1935, and 
HAmmortu-bor., Josh. 2132. The name in thls case has refer- 
ence to hot springs. T. K.C. 


HAMMOTH DOR ("81 NidN), Josh. 2132. 
HAMMATH (i.). 


BAMMUEL (ON{9, § 46), 1 Ch. 426, RV, a mis- 
take of MT for HAMUEL [AV] (g.v.). 


HAMONAH (nahn, Ezek. 8916 TroAYANAPION? 
[BAQ?], and Hamon-Gog (3337), ‘Gog’s multi- 
tude,’ Ezek. 3912415, TO TOAYAN. TOY fwr 
[BAQ?]). The latter is the name which, in Ezekiel's 
prophecy, is given to the valley, or rather ravine (+3; 
see VALE, 3), where GOG [g.v.} and his multitude are 


buried, and which is more precisely described as 'a 
ravine of (the mountains of) the Abarim, east of the 
(Dead) Sea.' This is intelligible. But what is to 
be said of HAMONAH? Is there really to be a city 
with this name?' So AV and RV lead us to sup- 
pose ; and Tg. may have found an allusion to the city 
of Bethshean, deriving its name Scythopolis from the 
Scythian invasion in the 7th cent. B.C. Gog, however, 
as has been pointed out elsewhere, is a corrupt fragment 
of Mig(a)don, a title of the enemy of 'God derived from 
Babylonia; Hamon-Gog is either a corruption of the 
same name, or perhaps of Har-mig(a)don (ARMAGED- 
DON). We may then continue pap POND 72), ‘and 
Mig(a)don shall disappear from the land,’ after which 
read ‘and the land shall become clean’ (so 6, Co.). 
T.K.C. 


HAMOR (190, ‘ass,’ § 68; emmwp[ADEL]}), the 
‘father of SHECHEM’ [g.v.], Gen. 331934 Josh. 2432 
Judg. 928 Acts716 (AV EMMorR)etc. There isa current 
view that Hamor is the name of a‘ totem-clan.' In the 
abstract there is no objection to a belief in early ‘ totem 
clans,’ as stated by Gray (APN, mrs). It is more 
probable, however, that pn y3 in 842 is analogous to 
nna, ‘sons of Heth’ (=Hittites), and simply means 
‘Hamorite' ; ay which follows, should perhaps be 
read “ibn ‘ Hamorite,’ and be regarded as a gloss (see, 


however, HIVITES, § 2). In this case ‘ Hamorite’ prob- 
ably= 'Amorite' ; in fact Gen. 4822 (E) represents 
Shechem as won from ™pxx, ‘the Amorite.' The 
Assyr. name of the kingdom of Damascus (mdét 
Sa-tméré-§u) has similarly been derived from éméru 
‘ass’; but the real name was probably related to 
‘Amorite' (cp Del. Pur. 280 f,). The Assyrians made 
a pun on the name. T.K.C. 


HAMRAN (j70), 1 Ch. 14z RV=Gen, 3626, 
HEMDAN. 


HAMNU or HAMI, NAMES WITH. This group of 
Hebrew names is small; it may perhaps comprise only 
HAMUEL (g.v.} and one other (see HAMUTAL; 
but cp HEMDAN). Renan (R#/ 5175), Wellhausen 
(De Gent. 22, n. 1), and Hommel (A HT 322) derive 
these and similar Semitic names (¢g., anyon in 
Himyaritic) from Zama, ‘to protect.' That such a root 
was used in forming proper names seems clear (see 
JAHMAI); but the analogy of the names compounded 
with Abi-, Ahi-, etc. isin favour of taking Hamu as a 
term of kindred. 

That pn means ‘ father-in-law,’ pipn * mother-in-law,' 
is certain; the instances may be few, but they range 


See 


1 This word represents the Heb. y+ in Jer. 223 1926 as also 
in Ezek. 391r@; cp2 Macc. 9414 4 Macc. 1520, 
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HAMUEL 


from early documents in Gen. and Sam. to a possibly 
late. passage of Micah (76)and the late book of Ruth. 
The cognate Ass. word ¢z (emu)also means ‘ father- 
in-law '+ ; Winckler's definition, 'the head of a family 
from which aman gets a wife,’ illustrates the anticipative 
use of the term in two of the letters of Du&ratta to 
Amen-hotep III, (Am. Tad. 173, 182). Like similar 
words (2.%.; inn), its precise usage varied in different 
Semitic languages. Thus in biblical Hebrew it seems 
to denote a woman's, in Ass. a man's father-in-law. 
We cannot be certain, however, that even in ancient 
Hebrew it was never used in a wider sense,,as é.¢., it 
sometimes is in Arabic, and as mx and oy certainly are 
in Hebrew. Thus perhaps all the men of a group 
might be called a# by the husband and kam by the 
wife, or vice versa, and so Hamu-el might be practically 
synonymous with Ahi-el, or, for that matter, with Abi-el 
(see ABI, NAMES WITH). H. W. H. 


HAMUEL, RV Hammuel (8¥9M, § 45, om. B, 
AMOYHA [AL]), a Simeonite cr Ch. 426). The form 
with double # (MT and RV) was explained ‘ zestus 
Dei' by Ges., but should no doubt be read, as in AV 
and @&, Hamuel? (dyson) as in the case of HAMUL (see 
below). The meaning will then be, 'The head of my 
kindred is God.'|. See HAmMu, NAMES IN. 


RAMUL (>19%}—i.c., 919M or -b4ON, possibly a 
yin; see above, HAMUEL; but the 
name p‘bpn’ has been found on an_ Israelite seal, 
which makes Gesenius's interpretation ‘ clementiam 
expertus,' just possible [cp GAMUL}; see also We. De 
Gent. 22; and cp Ki. on 1 Ch. 25; more probably, 
however, like MAHOL, the name is a corruption of 
JERAHMEEL [g.v. § 4]: Hezron, Hamul’s brother, 
appears in 1 Ch.29 as Jerahmeel's father), a grandson 


of Judah? (Gen. 4622, texoums [ADL], Qylasne 
1Ch.25, ceuovnd [BA], a. [L] Swotanmes; Nu. 2622, 


tayouy [B], tauounr [AFL], Sass), whence arises 
the patronymic Hamulite (bony, Nu. 2c, Seapouver 
[B], capoundre [AL], teg.4 [F]), 


RAMUTAL (9900 Kt. SMH, ‘my husband's 
father is the dew’ [see NAMES, § 46]; but the second 
element in the name is very suspicious [see ABITAL] ; 
read rather HAMUTUB, 'the head of my kindred (= 
my God) is goodness'; amitad [ALQ]), the mother 
of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, 2 K. 233: (ameitai [B]). 
2438 (mitat [B], amitae [A]), Jer. 52x (amle]itaad 
[BRA]) and in @®4% of 2 Ch. 8622 (aBeitad [B)). 

T. K. Cc. 


HANAMEEL, or (RV) Hanamel O99, ‘God is 
kind' ? [see below]; ANAMEeHA [BKAQ]), b. Shallum, a 
cousin of Jeremiah, fromwhom, in the first part of thesiege 
of Jerusalem, Jeremiah purchased, for seventeenshekels, a 
property at Anathoth, thus demonstrating his faith, vic- 
torious over doubts, in the ultimate restoration of Israel 
(Jer. 82 (@ 89] 7-12, cp 44). The account is evidently 
authentic, though it received its present shape only after 
the fall of Jerusalem (see Giesebrecht). The details of 
the purchase are interesting. The deed of purchase was 
subscribed and sealed (with clay; see CLAY), and 
together with a second unsealed copy was deposited in 
an earthen vessel, which may have been like the earthen 
jars which contain the Babylonian contract-tablets, 


corruption-of 


1 Muss-Arnolt connects it with a root eve#[= pn], 'to pro- 
tect, surround,’ inferred from a proper name. 

2 The altered form may be a mistake under the influence of 
AmmieJ, or an intentional alteration. 

3 Names common to Judah and ®imeon occur not un- 
frequently ; see GENEALOGIES 3., §8 5, 7 fv.) 

4 The & forms with initial « seem to have arisen from a ditto- 
graphy; cae cenovyaA is for cae euound. [Jos, (Axzt. it. 74) has 
apoupos, also the form tapoupos (see Niese).} 
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The name much exercised the old interpreters. 'Grace of 
God,’ 'Grace of God's people’ (or 'of circumcision’), are the 
explanations given in OS 162 25 (cp 18620), and the eae 
as anote on the name in Gems. ofy. 7. We should probably 
read saan Swan, ' God is pity.’ Hawnret [g.v.] occurs twice. 
Gray's remark (APY, 307, n. 2) goes too far. The support of 
the Versions soul only’ prove ig comparative antiquity of the 
reading $xpan- 1 is very frequently miswritten for 55, 

T.K, C. 

HANAN (}3n, § 50, an abbreviated name; cp EL- 
HANAN, HANANIAH 3 ANA&N [BRAL]). 

1. Aname occurring twice (». 23 and v, 38, avvav[L}=944)in a 


enealogy of BENJAMIN (g.2%. , ii, 8) ins Ch. 8. 
Be: MAACAITC. e.1 tGh bee af Dede herbesce Chi 1104 
avvay [§]}). 


_ 3. The bine Hanan a _post-exilic family of the NerHinim 
in the great post-exilic list [see Ezra ii., § 9], Ezra24e=Neh. 
749 (in latter, yavar [y])=1 Esd. 530, Anan, 2, 

4. A Levite, present at_the reading of the Law under Ezra 
(Neh. 87 om BA=1 Esd. 948 armas [B], avanas [AL], 
Ananias, 5) ;probably the signatory to the covenant (see Ezrai., 
§ 7) Neh. 1010 [12] (om. B, avay [y°2mg-A], avave [L]). 

5. The name borne by two signatories to the covenant (see 
Ezra i, § 7), Neh. 1022 [23] evan [LJ], 1026 [27] avvay [BA], 
ava [xVid.], evav [L}). 

6. b..Zaccur, a keeper of the storehouses, appointed by 
Nehemiah, Neh. 1313(aavay [x], avavcov [L}). 

7. Thesons of Hanan b. IGpaLiaH ri) were a family which 
had a chamber in the temple (Jer, 354... . vidy iavay viod 
avaytov [BAQ), avuav vi. avveviov [x, avar. xc-a, but x omits 
viod yodoAtov)). 


RANANEEL, AV, RV Hananel (S320), in ‘Tower 
of Hananeel,' Neh. 31 1239 Jer. 3138 Zech. 1410; 
see JERUSALEM, § 24. 

In Neh,, both times, the tower of Hananeel_ is coupled with 
that of HAMMEAH (y.z.). en we consider that HamMmMEAH is 
probably a corruption of Aayé¥anah ‘the old (city),’ it seems 
very possible that the name of the ‘tower of the old (cit uy was 
Hananeel. Observe in this connection that in Neh. 13 9 BB 
does not recognise 'the town of Hammeah.' T K.C. 


HANANI (9327, § 52, shortened from 4i19}30, see 
HANANIAH; ANAN{[E]}t [BRAL]). 

x. Father of the prophet senu [g.v., a, 1K.16 1 ne Tavas 
[Ba mg-.], avavia [A]), 2 Ch. 167 (avaper [B] 192 2034). 

z. A temple musician, a son of Heman (a Ch. 254 [om. B} 25 
avavias [B] 5L has avavena in both verses which points to a form 

$730). 

3. One of the bine IMME (¢.v., ii. 0 amone Ee sons of the 
riests in the list of those with for cig wives (see EzRA i., § 5 end), 
(Baty (avana [A] -s5 [L})= 1 Esd. 921 ANANIAS [2] (avanas 

}). 

4. One of the ‘brethren’ of NEHEMIAH (Neh. 12, avau [11], 
avavers[® :? avay els as in L], 7 2, avavra [BRAL)). 

5. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra ii, § 13.2), Neh. 1236(avavas[L], avavi 8c-amg. inf], om! 
Bs*A). 

RANANIAH (799371, $2I—ze., ‘Yahwe is 


gracious,’ §§ 28, 52, 84; anania(c) [BNAQLL, 87]). 

x. One of Daniel's companions, alsocalled Shadrach (Dan. 16 
etc). See DANIEL, § 14. . 

2. pon of Azzar; a prophet who opposed Jeremiah (Jer. 
281 7.) 
d Atco of thecaptain of the guard who arrested Jeremiah 

er. 3713). 

4. A son of Zerubbabel (t Ch. 319 21). 

ae oe in a genealogy of BENJAMIN(Z.% § 9, ii. B)y 
rCh. 824. 

6. One ofthe fourteen ‘ sons of Heman’ @ Ch. 254 23). 

7. One of the Bene Bebai in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § 5 end) ; Ezra 1028 (viava [B], aveco. (x*], 
avaveve [amg.])=1 Esd. 929, ANANIAS, 3. 

8. An apothecary in list of wall-builders (see NEHEI 
$1 Ezra ii, §§ 16 [1}, 15d), Neb.38. Perhaps the same 
person is intended in Neh. 3 30 (same list). 

9. Neh. 330. Seeno. 8, 

10. Governor of the castle, under Nehemiah, who describes 
him as ‘a faithful man,’ and one 'who feared God above many 
(Neh. 72). Cpnos. zz, 13. Fi 

1x, Signatory to the covenant (see Ezrai., § 7); Neh. 
10 23{24}, evar [1] 5 perhaps the same as no, 10. 

12, Head of a priestly house in the days of Joiakim (see Ezra 


ii,, $8 62, x2), Jeshua's successor (Neh. 1212; B8* om.). 
13. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall 


(Neh. 12 41 [om. B8*A}); perhaps the same as no. to. 

RAND (5), yelp). Many of the uses of the hand in 
Hebrew phraseology are too plain to need special ex- 
planation. There are some, however, which are nbt 
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HAND 


devoid of strangeness, and some of the passages in 
which +» ‘hand’ occurs, need brief consideration from 
the point of view of textual criticism. Not that mere 
critical puzzles are worth mentioning here, but when 
exegesis is distinctly affected by textual criticism, it 
would seem to be a fault of method not to refer to this. 

Yad, 4, thehand sometimes with reference solely to the wrist 
(Gen. 2422, etc.) or'finger, sometimes including even the arm 
(zérad‘, y\5y), iS to be kept distinct from 4aZ4, Apt the palm of 
the hand (or the sole of the foot, paw, etc., cp Lev. 1127). The 
hollowed hand is the 'é, 5yyi (a K. 2010, etc.), or £éphen, 
yn (Prov. 304, etc.). For parts of the hand the Hebrew terms 
areesba'ah, nyrsn, finger? (Ex. 3115, etc.), dé/en,.19, thumb 
(ludg. 16, etc.), 23¢er, mp, little finger a K. 12 10, and sipporen, 
bs; nail8 The span of the hand is éshah, mpg (Ex. 2525, 
etc., my, 1 K. 726), used as a unit of measurement (cp the 
similar use of ‘finger’ in Jer. 5221); see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. It should he noted that the full phrase for right 
hand is yad yémin wp C.g., Ps. 7325); yamin, re is 
properly 'right side.’ "Left-handed! is expressed by ’#é#ér [yad 
ganin\ (porn! qr, Judg. 315 2076. 

a, In two important passages (1S, 1512 Is. 565) 
Rvme- records the fact that where English idiom 
requires ‘monument,’ or ‘memorial,’ the Hebrew has 
"hand" (¥)- "Saul came to Carmel, and, behold, he 


set him up a monument’; this trophy of Saul the 
Hebrew text calls a ‘hand.' The reading, however, is 
not free from doubt.4 At any rate, this use of ‘ hand' 
is certainly found in 2 §, 18 18 (Absalom's ‘ monument '} 
and in Is. 565 (the ‘ memorial’ promised to God-fearing 
eunuchs). On many Phoenician votive steles an out- 
stretched hand is represented, probably to symbolize 
the action which accompanied the vow. The monu- 
ments referred to in the OT passages may be regarded 
.as votive steles. 

b. Similarly Abram, when he makes a vow, lifts up 
his hand (Gen. 1414; cp Dt. 8240 2 K. 1015 Ezek. 
1718; and especially, according to the usual interpreta- 
tion, Ex. 1716, Prov. 112z). 

Ex. 17 16 forms part of an account of the defeat of the Amale- 
kites, when Yahwk declared that he would utterly blot out the 

alekites. The Hebrew has, 'And he said, That a hand to 
the throne (?)of Jah, war hath Yahwk against Amalek from 
generation to Sepernon ).' Forth: first part of this RV gives, 
And he said, The Lord hath sworn. _Those who are less tied 
to the MT than the Revisers were, will admit that the text is 
hardly translateable, and needs emendation (see JEHOVAH-NISSI). 
Prov. 112: is alsocommonly said to refer to the custom of lifting 
up the hand for an oath. As an alternative to the faulty render- 
ing of AV we findin RVmg., My hand upon it] Heb., Hand 
to hand.’ There is, however, no parallel for a proverb con- 
structed as RVmg. supposes Prov. 1l2r to be, and we should 
almost certainly read, not, ‘My hand upon it; the evil man 


shall not go scot free,' but, 'The malignant witness® shall not go 
scot free.’ 


No doubts need be raised against that well-known 
passage, Ps. 1448, * Their right hand is aright hand of 
falsehood’ ; yamin in Arabic has the double meaning 
of ‘right hand' and '‘oath.' Cp 2 K. 10:5 (see 
JONADAB, 3); Gal. 29, ‘ the right hands of fellowship.’ 

c. Clasping hands was the sign of a completed 
bargain; see Job 173 Prov. 61. 

RV, however, goes too far when it givesin Is. 26, 'and they 
strike hands [in hargains] with the children of strangers.’ The 
present Hebrew text is hardly translateable, and no suseesied 
rendering is thoroughly suitable to the context. Most probably 
we should read, 'And with the secret arts of the Harranians 
they practise enchantments ’ (see HARAN i.).7 

d. In Ex. 2841 299, Lev. 2110 (all P), we find the 
strange idiom, ‘to fill the hand’ (7 x$p) for 'to con- 
secrate as priest.’8 In Judg. 175, however, it simply 


1 In Bihl. Aram. DB, Dan. 55; see Bevan, Dan. too, n, 


Dr. ong S. 1318, 

2 With prb34=toes, 2 S, 2120. 

3 With yy=*to pare the nails,’ Dt. 2112¢. On the custom 
here referred’ to, see WRS, Kin. 178. Bihl. Aram. 4 4* Dan. 


430 [33]. 
5 Cp Schwally, Leben nach dene Tode, 58. 
5 See Sau, deg. ‘ 
8 byba sy (cp Prov. 1928), represented in MT by 39 opm 


7 apy2) D's WTP. 
8 Note the Syr. cognate #/ay@ ordination. 
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means ‘ to bestow the office of priest,’ which is near the 
original sense. Halévy has pointed out (4Z/, Oct.- 
Dec, 1890, p. 209)that itis exactly parallel to an Assyrian 
phrase for the transmission of authority; Delitzsch 
\Ass. HWB 4096) gives this as kath mull, "to fill the 
hand’= ‘to invest with an office.’ There is therefore 
no need to suppose either that the objects with which 
the hand was filled were pieces of a sacrificial offering 
‘Di., Baudissin), or that a sum of money was placed in 
it (Vatke, Wellh.) ; it is the office itself which is given. 

Nor can we say, with most scholars, that Ezek. 43 16, where 
the phrase seems to he applied to the reconsecration of the altar, 
shows how completely the consciousness of its original meaning 
aas faded away. For y»97 4x5) (Kr., &) seems to be a corrup- 
ion of DYo'THe 4531, words which appear in MT (but with 
159» for 445) at the head of x. 27, but are lacking in @. Obvi- 
ously there are two rival readings, and 4) ixdp» is the worse 
of the two. Cp, however, Nowack, H4 2120 7 ; Addis, Doc. 
Hex, 2263 n.; Dr.-White, SBOT, Lev, Eng., 71. 

T.K.C. 


HANDBREADTH (Mb), Ex. 3712 2 Ch. 45 Ps. 
395[6], See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HANDICRAFTS, ‘To attempt a complete account 
of all the handicrafts practised by the Hebrews, in the 
ight of the Talmud and the evidences of the monu- 
nents, would mean a history of their civilisation and 
culture, and would lie far outside the limits of this 
uticle. It must suffice, therefore, here to give a brief 
summary of the various occupations to which reference 
s made in the Bible, and to indicate any additional 
features which seem to be of general interest. 

1. Leaving on one side all workers in metal, whether 
2oppersmiths (1 K.7 14 2Tim. 414), ironsmiths (Is. 4412), 
zold- or silversmiths (Judg.174 Is. 4019 Mal. 82 7-),4 we 
may start with two allied crafts— vu. those of workers 
in wood and workers in stone. 

The common term is win, Adra¥ (for harva¥; G usually 
réetwv), 4/to cut, used generally of an artisan (¢.g. 2K. 226 2414 

Jer. 241 202), or, more definitely of a carpenter 
1.Terma. Ger. 1o3 Is.41 7), or metal-worker! (Hos, 132) ; in 


1S. 1319 (rékrwv otdypov [BAL]) the reference is, 
as the context shows, toarmourers, Usually, however, the term 


is qualified by addition of the material—viz. «) ]18 ‘n, worker 
in stone, 2 S. 511 (7, A@ev), 1 Ch. 22 15 (oixoSé.05 AtBwv, Aardmos, 
Al@wv), Ex. 2822 (ABoupyeyis réxvys), (2) YY ‘n, worker in 
wood, 2 S.51r 2K.12xr[12] 1 Ch. 2275 (7. [rar] fvAwy), (3) 
ngnj'n, worker in bronze, 1K. 714, (7. xaAxod), 2 Ch. 2412 
(yaAdxeds xaos), (4) $1937, worker in iron, 2 Ch. 2412 (yaA- 
keds ovSjpov). From the same root comes nyt, kéraseth, 
" work ‘(naturally more specific than sorbp, mcla’kah), defined, 
as above, by the addition of {38 or PY (Ex. 315). 

Words used to express the idea of carving, cutting, or hewing 
are 2 4yn (to hew out of the living rock), 1 Ch. 22 15(rexvirys), 
2 Ch. 228 [17] (with 9713, Aarduos), to he kept distinct from ann 
(‘to cut or gather- wood’), Dt.195 291z[10], etc.; and ppn 
(stone), Is. 2216, as opposed to en wood), 1K. 635. Common 
to both crafts are n43, Dt. 195 1 0.96 [20] Is. 148 (wood), Mesha 
inser. 2, 25 (stone), and yaa, Gen. 223 (wood), Hos. 132 Ps. 
7813 Job 28 10 Eccles. 109 (stone). 393 (to judge from the use 
of mp3 in Siloam inscr. 7.1) is used only of stone; a. on the 


other hand, of wood (Is. 1034, cp "93, chap. 176 2413). 
2. The work of the carpenter belongs to the earliest 
efforts of man to provide himself with the ordinary con- 
veniences and simple comforts of life. 
2. Workers His work ranges from the fashioning of 
in wood, the rude tent furniture to veneering, in- 
laying, and carvings in wood (mékla‘oth, mybpo, eg. of 
cedar, 1 K. 618; olive, 24. 32; fir, 22. vu 34f. 3 pettahim, 
DAD, 1K. 629); see BED, EBONY, Ivory. Cp also 
SHIP. 

The implements used would be primarily of the 
simplest description. (The modern Bedouin for example 
fashions a hammer by taking a fragment of hard red 
granite and bringing it into the required shape by 
chipping it with another stone.) The precise meaning 
of some of the terms is uncertain, and the mention of 


1 See METALS, and cp CorPER, GOLD, Iron, etc. 
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héveb (sword) in Ex.2025 to denote an implement is 
significant. Naturally growth of culture went side by 
side with the invention of more elaborate and delicate 
tools. As we should expect from the analogies of folk- 
lore, implements of stone or wood were long preferred 
for certain purposes to those of iron (cp Ex. 2025); but 
the tradition that in the building of Solomon's temple 
no ‘ tool of iron’ was heard (1K. 67) is hardly-genuine 
(see IRON, § 2}. 7 

The tools comprised various kinds of Axe, Hammer, Saw, 
measuring-line (1p, Is. 4413), chisel or carving-tool (myaspN, pl. 
Is. 4413, EV 'planes'), the stylus or graver (11¥, see PENCIL), 
and an instrument for making circles (so apparently 73M). Some 
of these tools, of course, were used by workers in stone: 

From Is. 4413 7% Wisd. 1310 % we gain interesting 
particulars regarding some of the details of carpentry. 
The artificer takes care to choose a sound tree, one that 
will not rot, avoiding the crooked and knotted pieces, 
or, may be, 'planteth an ash tree’ for the purpose. 
Having made his choice he saws, hews, or cuts it into 
beams,t_ The wood is then ready to he shaped into a 
slab (mb), board (wp). plank (yby), stave (ag), ete. 

3. The art of working in stone goes back to the 
earliest ages. In its rudest forms it is exemplified in 

the primitive rock-cut altars, aqueducts, 
3. Workers wine-vats, cisterns, and conduits still to 
in stone. be seen in Palestine. Of a less primitive 
character are the rough-hewn stones, varying ih work- 
manship, used as landmarks (Jer. 3121), gravestones 
(2 K. 2317), inscriptional steles,? etc. Finally, the art 
in its most cultivated and advanced form is seen in the 
manufacture of stone vases, etc. (see ALABASTER) } 
sculpture, on the other hand, does not seem to have 
been practised by the Hebrews, although the prohibition 
in Ex. 204 is sufficiently wide to indicate that this par- 
ticular branch of art was not unknown. 

4. One of the most interesting features connected 
with the craft of stone-cutting in general is the faculty 
which the ancients possessed of dealing with huge masses 
of stone (in the form of foundation-blocks, obelisks, 
or statues). The hugest of the stones of Stonehenge 
is quite put in the shade by such specimens of 
Egyptian workmanship as Cleopatra's Needle (186 tons), 
and the obelisk of Hatshepsu at Karnak (e¢7ca 374 tons), 
and— to go beyond Egypt— by the largest of the stones 
in the outer wall of the Temple Hill at Jerusalem (some 
of which measure 25 X 72 X 8 ft.), or by some of the 
stones in the ruins of Baalbek, three of which are about 
13 ft. in height, probably as much in thickness, and no less 
than from 62 to 64 ft. in length. ‘The greatest marvel 
is that they have been raised to the top of a substruction 
already 23 ft. high.' 4 One is enabled to see from 
the extant quarries of red granite at Syene the way 
in which the stone was cut away from the mother-rock 
before removal. Thence it was conveyed upon sledges 
and rollers or upon rafts and floats, which were drawn by 
men or cattle(sometimes both) tothe required spot. Brute 
strength — with a total disregard of human life— aided 
by such simple mechanical expedients as levers was the 
sole motive power employed.4 

5. Turning now to the builders (533, olxodduor), we 
note that in the construction of walls both wood and 
stone were used (Ezra 98 63; cp Herod. Ir7g, Rawl. ad 
foc.). The specialised term for wall-builders is ona 


1Cp pnp Sopp, 2 K. 65. : 

2 The specific term (at all events for the stele maker) is ¢bp5, 
found at the end of several Nabataan inscriptions. In some 
cases there are two eo 2 nos. 206 209 221) or even three (74. 
no. 208) workmen. One bears the (possibly appropriate) name 
ONDX (cp MAB, MAB ; see ENGRAVE). 

3 Baed. Pai.(8) 375. Even these are exceeded in size by a 
rodigious block in the quarries to the SE., ees T1X14X 13. 
t., and probably weighing about 1500tons (a. ¢7z. 376). Though 

hewn out it has not yet been separated from the rock. . 

4 SeeWilk. Ac, Eg. 2302 77%, and forthe interesting description 
upon the bas-relief in the Deir el-Bahri temple, see F. L. Grifith 
in Eg. Expl. Fund Report for’gs-'96, p. 67 
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(2K. 1222[13]) or vp yay wan (25. sin. 
made of bricks or clay; but hewn-stone was not un- 

common (cp below, 6), especially in the case of houses of 
the better class and such buildings as the podp, popu, 
mo, etc., which (like the names they bear) were of 
foreign introduction. Joisting is referred to in 2Ch.~ 
3411 (m 3m). Naturally some knowledge of measuring 

and the drawing of plans (cpmyan, 1 Ch. 28127, etc.) 

was required. 

6. Here mention may be made of the plasterers 
(omy, sikim, Ezek. 1311, see MORTAR, 3), and the white- 
washer (MH 39, cp xovidw, Mt. 2827 Acts 233) who 
carried a brush with jointed handles (Skadé. 472). 

For thetermsused toexpress the ‘cutting’ of stone see above(§ 1); 
the 'quarrying'is called yofT @ K. 518[31] Eccles. 109). Stones 
which have been thus treated are styled (r) ASM "338, 2 K. 12 
r2[13] 226 (Al@or Aarouyrol), 2Ch.3412 (A. ‘rerpdmedor), (2) 
nya, 1 K. 517[g:] (A. dareAe#rous), 1 Ch. 222 (A. gverovs), 1K. 


7 9x1 636 (uérpov dmedexyjrov), Am. 511 (gerrovs, or Everts); 
used for altars, Ezek. 4042 (Ad@cvat AcAa£evpevar) 5cp the pro- 
hibition Ex. 2025 (tunrof); also in buildings, Is.910[9}. (3) 
oa used in building, Ezra58 64, the same word in Palm. is 


used of an inscriptional stele. . rs 
Special tools which would be needed in addition to those men- 


tioned above are the plumb-line (?@@4m. 77), or plummet- 
weight cnbpwin, Is. 2817 2 K. 2113), and the measuring-reed 3p 
Bye Bibitians: seo eqecully H vetie, Pyramid ond 
Temples € Gizeh, 1732127: 

7. On the art of setting and engraving jewels (Ex. 
289 7, etc.). see PRECIOUS STONES). 

8. Workers in clay and earth. Their trade ranged 
frgm the building of houses to the manufacture of house- 

Oth hold utensils, and pottery of the finest 

er construction (see BRICK, § 2; HOUSE; 

trades. PoTTERY). GLAss [g.%.] was known to 

the Hebrews; but the glazier is first mentioned in the 
Mishna (a3). 

g, For the tanning and preparation of skins see 
BOTTLE, § 1; LEATHER. 

10. For the various kinds of cloths, wearing apparel, 
etc., see Dress and the related articles, and for their 
manufacture, see EMBROIDERY, LINEN, TENT, WEAV-' 
ING, WooL. In connection with this trade mention 
must be made of the FULLER and the dyer (Mish. yay ; 
see generally COLOURS). 

1x. Considerable attention was paid to the body. 
The use of perfumes and perfumed unguents necessi- 
tated the ‘ apothecaries’ and ‘confectionaries' (in AV); 
see INCENSE, OIL, SPICES. Barbers were an_ indis- 
pensable class (see BEARD, HAIR). The bath-man 
(MH ba), and the 3929 (Phcen.), who scraped the skin 
with a strigil, first appear at a late date. 

12, Finally must be enumerated the most domestic 
of all arts—-that of cooking; see BAKING, BREAD,' 
COOKING, FISH, Foop. 

Among dwellers in the desert whose wants are few, 
and who derive food and clothing from their herds, a 
knowledge of handicrafts cannot be expected 
5. Geos to flourish. The women do more than their 
remarks. share of the work, and owing to inter-tribal 
co-operation outside aid is rarely needed. Doughty, 
however, speaks of a tribe of nomads who travelled as 
cheese-sellers( Ar. Des. 2208 f.), and in the case of metal- 
workers it is not improbable that there were nomad 
craftsmen, the ancestors of the sé#y and solubby of 
to-day.? 

It is among a settled population living in towns and 
villages that need for special craftsmen arises. Outside 
help was needed by Solomon in the building of the 
temple (1K. 56[20], see GEBAL i,}, and the intercourse 
thus established (not necessarily for the first time) was 


Houses were 


1 That the Kenites were such aguild(Sayce, Races of OT, 118) 
rests upon the slenderest of bases; see AMALEK, § 7n., and cp 
METALS. 
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not without its influence on the religious history of Israel 
(Neh. 1326 20 7, cp Horse, § 3). 

With the increase of trade special places for the trans- 
action of business sprang up. The’ shop’ (rman) is first 
mentioned in MH (on the text of Jer. 83716 see CELLS); 

-the Gk. [wlbay5 (ravromwXia) occurs onlyin a Palmyrene 
inscription. The usual custom, no doubt, was to carry 
on business out of doors, in the streets (nigin, see especially 
1 K.2034), and, as is still so frequently the case, special 
localities would be set apart for certain trades. Hawkers 
and pedlars, however, were not unknown. #4abé Bathra 
22a mentions the itinerant vendors of perfumes who 
visited cities to sell toilet requisites to women, and the 
Tadmor fiscal inscription of 137 A.D. imposes a tax on 
all peripatetic dealers in old clothes ( IDI INN = = = 
anvwa, || Gk. iuarcorddae peraBsror mwdlodv]res ev rH 
Tore). 

In Oech there were streets reserved for the goldsmiths, 
silversmiths, coppersmiths, etc. (Succah, 516), similarly in Damas- 
cus (cp Baed. Pad.(3} 348 5 seealsoJERUSALEM). Onthe ‘valley 
of craftsmen or sorcerers’ (1 Ch. 414), see GE-HARASHIM, 

The classification by trade and the formation of guilds 
doubtless arose at an early date (cpEPHESUS, col. 1305, 
n. 2). Guilds of goldsmiths and perfumers are mentioned 
in Neh. 38,1 possibly also temple-masons in POCHERETH- 
HAZZEBAIM. 


If so the family was a hereditary guild, similar to the later 
families of Garmu and Abtinas who tenaciously retained the 
secret of baking the shew-bread and preparing the holy incense 
in their respective families(Yémd@ 311). Guilds of potters and 
weavers seem to he referred to in 1 Ch. 421, A posse mg of 
the coppersmithsis mentioned in,Shadé, 116 anda RNP 7 RODIN 
(smiths guild) in a Palmyrene inscription ’of the third century 
A.D. It was possibly as a sign of membership that each artisan 
used to wear something distinctive of his calling ; the scribe,a 

nm in his ear; the wool-carder, a woollen thread; the tailor 
Lea a needle in front of his dress, etc. 

No encroachment of trade was allowed (Mass. 24a), and 
to avoid competition two butchers would agree together not to 
kill on the same day (S422 Bathra, ga; see 1d. 892). Each 
baker adopted a particular shape of Tat” to distinguish his work- 
manship from that of others. 


All labour was looked upon as honourable.  Ex- 
ceptions were few. The sailor, herdsman, driver of 
asses or camels, and barber were regarded with dis- 
favour. The tanner was obliged to carry on his evil- 
smelling craft outside the precincts of the city (Babd 
Bathra 25a, incidentally confirmed by Acts 1032), and 
the low esteem in which his calling was held was only 
exceeded by that of the skinner of carcases (Pésdck. 
z13@). The trades closed to the high priest were those 
of the weaver, fuller, perfumer, barber, tanner, leech, 
and bath-man. Apart from this the practice of some 
trade or other was recommended to all. ‘¢ Great is work, 
for it honours the worker’ (Véddr. 462). To neglect to 
teach one’s son some handicraft was tantamount to 
bringing him up to robbery (Add. 292), Not all trades, 
as we have seen, were estimated alike. Bérdkh. (63a) 
advises every man to teach his son a clean and light 
employment, such as, for example, tailoring, because 
the stitches form neat, straight lines like the furrows of 
the field. Many Rabbins, renowned in their day, were 
not ashamed to earn their living by the labour of their 
hands; R. Johanan as a sandal-maker, Hillel as a 
wceod-cutter, R. Jehudah as a baker, R. Simon as an 
embroiderer — and many other instances could be 
given.? It is quite exceptional, therefore, when Ben-Sira 
elevates the literary profession far above all trades, and 
refuses to concede the possibility of the artisan’s acquir- 
ing wisdom (Ecclus.3828 #}. See EDUCATION. 

S. A.C. 


HANDKERCHIEF (coyAapion) Acts 1922. 
NAPKIN. 


HAND MIRROR (}i'93), Is. 323 RV, AV Gass. 
See LOOKING-GLASS. 


See 


1 The idiom p*p5y/1"72, etc., may perhaps he the sourceof the 


6 rod rextévos vids (Mt.1855; contrast Mk. 63). See JosEPH 
(Huspanp oF Mary). 7 
22g, Paul; cp Cizicta, § 3 (end), TENT, § 3. 
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HANES 
HANDS, LAYING ON OF, The same English 


phrase ‘to lay hands upon’ is used in the AV to render two 
distinct Greek phrases — viz. xetpas émuBdAAerv to lay hands on 
with violence, and xstpas émiteBevar, to lay hahds on to convey 
some gift. With the latter phrase corresponds the éri@eois 
xetpov of Heb, 62 1 Tim. 414 2Tim.16. From it, again, 
must be distinguished the verb xe:porovety (Acts 1423), which 
properly signifies simply ‘to appoint,’ so, ¢.g., in the Didacké, 
chap. a5, ‘Appoint for yourselves (ye.pororyoare éavrois) bishops 
and deacons’ : though at a later period yetporovia is regularly 
used as a synonym of xeupobecta. 


In the OT we find ‘ laying on of hands’ practised (a) 
by privileged individuals, of their own free will, and (4) 
by religious officers as a legal act. In the NT we find 
(c) Jesus and the apostles using it at their pleasure 
in acts of healing or in benedictions ; we also find it (d) 
as an ecclesiastical rite. In all cases we must suppose 
the laying on of hands to be accompanied by words. 
If the words partake of the nature of a spell, the laying 
on of hands must also be said to have a magical char- 
acter ; our judgment on the one act conditions our 
judgment on the other (see BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS). 
For an instance of (a) see Gen. 4817 % ; for instances 
of (4) Ex. 291015 Lev. 14 32 44813 7. 22 1524 29 33 
162zr (see AZAZEL, § 1) 2414 Nu. 810x2 2718 20 Dt. 189 
177; cp also Ecclus. 5020. See SACRIFICE. 

The later Jewish sé7i#42 is the lineal descendant of this OT 
rite; but by the fifth century a.p., the symbolic act of imposi- 
tion of hands had entirely disappeared from the Jewish ordina- 
tion of religious teachers. (See Schiirer’s note, G/V(3) 2199 
[G/V 2) 2152 ET 3177] 5 andarticle ‘Ordinirung’inHamburger, 
RE, Aht. 2882 7). 

For instances of (c)see Lk. 440 (the parallels in Mt. 
and Mk. are silent), Mk. 823 [1618] 1016 (blessing 
children) Acts 917 288. The several passsages in Acts, 
however, need separate consideration. In Acts 816 f. 
we rkad that Peter and John, after prayer, laid their 
hands on those who had been baptized by Philip in 
Samaria, and they (forthe first time) received the Holy 
Spirit. That the action was in no degree magical is 
shown by the incident related in Acts 1044. Similarly 
in Acts 196 Paul lays his hands on disciples of John the 
Baptist (see JOHN, DISCIPLES OF). 

Instances of (d)occur in Acts 66 (imposition of hands 
on the Seven), 183 (Barnabas and Saul), 1 Tim. 414 
522 2 Tim. 16. It is everywhere apparent that only 
certain privileged persons are able so to perform the rite 
of imposition of hands that the xdpirza of office may 
be communicated, and it is this communication of a 
xdpioue, which constitutes investiture of office. 

Once more the non-magical character of the rite is 
manifest. In 1 Tim. 414the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery is in close connection with prophetic 
utterances (cp1 Tim. 128). In 2 Tim. 16the description 
is condensed into ‘the gift (ydp.) of God which is in 
thee through the laying on of my (Paul’s)hands.’ 

The meaning of 1 Tim. 522 is not quite plain. ‘Lay hands 
suddenly (or, hastily) on no man’ might refer to the appointment 
of church officers* hut the following words, ‘and he not partaker 
with other men’s’ sins,’ hardly seems favonrahle to this. The 
laying on of hands was afterwards ee in the reception of 
catechumens and in the restoration of offenders. The éri@eots 
xetpev of Heh. 62 is closely connected with ‘baptisms’ ;! but we 


are unable to define the precise meaning. See SpiriITUAL 
GiFts. 


HANDWASHING. See WASHINGS, MEALS, § 5. 


HANES (D3/J; on the versions see n. 2), a place in 


Egypt (Is. 804 to which v. 5belongs). MT is generally 
rendered thus : ‘ For though? his princes are in Zoan, 


1 Barricnot émibeois re xeipov corresponds to dvéoracig 
VEKPOY Kal KpiLa atiaiveoy. 

2 If MT of v.44 is correct, 17°35 must be taken as con- 
cessive (‘for though . . .). ‘His princes’ cannot mean 
pens princes," for Pharaoh has just been spoken of (see Di. 

s.(8) ed. Kittel). G differs in several points from MT. It 
presupposes ovy, pioxdp, for rw, poxdp: also aya? oan 
(udryy Komidgougiy [BRAOQ) for Yrs Ban; and wN1n 73 is 
unrepresented. So far as Q3n for pyn is concerned, we cannot 


ronounce G@BXA0Q’s text an improvement. See, however, no. 3. 
jerome keeps Hanes, but guesses badly at ‘ultimam juxta 
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and his messengers go as far as Hanes, none wins aught 
but disappointment,’ etc. (so SBOT, ‘Isaiah’)—z.e., 
however far the rule of the Pharaoh may extend, none 
who has anything to ask of him fails to be disappointed 
(Di., Duhm, Che.). If this is correct, Hanes must 
have been at some distance from the royal residence, so 
that the Pharaoh communicated with it by messengers 
or envoys. Our first object will be to illustrate by 
Egyptology what the critics pronounce the most prob- 
able view of the Hebrew text; we therefore disregard 
at present the different interpretation of EV. 

1. We may well be cautious in seeking to identify 
Hanes, considering the failure of @ to recognise any 
Egyptian name resembling it. But we may at any rate 
reject the view put forward by Dumichen, who identifies 


both Hanes and the Assyrian {énin(!)S¢ with 
a &" 


the capital of a district with a sanctuary 4. 


= 
— 
damit (‘house of the nurser?). Dumichen held this 
city to be Daphne, and Daphnze to be Heracleopolis 
parva, but without any other reason than the an- 
alogy of this alleged ‘genes’ to the southern Hnés 
(wrongly read emensuten by Diimichen). Unfortu- 
nately, the reading genes is a guess of the highest 
improbability. Naville (Ahnas e¢-Medineh, 4) admits 
it to be doubtful, and prefers to emphasise the fact that 
in Agur-bani-pal’s account of his war with Tarku 
(Tirhakah) Hinin8i occurs among the names of cities 
all of which belong to the Delta. It is clear, however, 
that this circumstance will not justify us in accepting 
Diimichen's identification. It can only suggest that 
A&Sur-bani-pal’s HininSu was probably a city in the 
Delta, which is, in fact, all that Naville contends for. 

2. We have next to consider the view prevalent among 
scholars from Vitringa'’s time—a view that is at any 
rate in harmony with the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of Is. 804. This identifies Hanes with Heracleopolis 
(magna), a city of Middle Egypt, W. of the Nile, 
near the place where the Bahr Yiisuf branches off into 
the Faiyiim. The spot is now called Henassfye ‘or 
Henassiyet-el-Medineb, 12mm. W. of Beni Suéf; on 
the unproductive excavations there see Naville, Anas 
el Medineh {11th Memoir of EEF, '94). Earlier 
Arab writers called it Aknds;1 the Copts Hnés (or 
Ehnés); the ancient hieroglyphic name was Hat 
(2.2, 'house,' cp mg), Aenen-suten (or seten?) (7.6.5 
abode of the royal youth').2_ This name seems to have 
been shortened to /e(z)s(e) in the vulgar pronunciation 
(cp Ass. Hininsz?). 

The city was the capital of the twentieth nome (or 
county) of Upper Egypt, which formed an island 
surrounded by the main Nile and the present Bahr 
Yiisnf (? Ptol. r25, Strabo, 789, 809, 812), or at least 
by a similar branch of the Nile (called Menhi in Coptic 
writers). The chief god was HarSaf(y)}, ‘Apragyjs—i.e., 
‘Horus the valiant' (cp Plut. De /s, 37), whence the 
Greek name of the city (the ram-headed Hnumu being 
identified with Heracles), or according to an earlier 
etymology ‘ the one on his lake” (vocalizekri-Sezf) ; but 
most likely the name (4r-Jfy) meant originally only 
"the ram-headed.' The sacred animal was the ich- 
neumon. The city and its chief temple played a great 
part in Egyptian theology, and deep cosmogonic sym- 
bolism was found in the ceremonies of the great local 
festivals of 'hoeing the ground,’ of ‘ lifting the heaven,’ 
etc. The story which in Egyptian mythology takes 
the place of the Deluge-story (see DELUGE, § 15) 





Ethiopas et Blemmyes /€gypti civitatem.' Saad. renders 
xDin2; cp his rendering of Lehabim in Gen. 1013 (yosna). 
But this isEg. Pemse, Pemadje, Greek TWeéumry or’ Ofupuyyos. 

1 The orthography Alkhnas, found in some books, has no 
authority. 


fot, 


wn 


wn = 6 
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represents the destruction of mankind as having begun 
here.! Politically, the city took the highest rank under 
the ninth and tenth dynasties (Heracleopolitan), and 
again we find it important in the eighth and severth 
centuries. The Ethiopian P’azéy (commonly miscalled 
Pianchi} mentions the ruler (nomarch) of Heracleopolis. 
as the chief adversary of the powerful prince of Sais 
(Ecypt,§ 65). The Assyrian king ASur-bani-pal speaks 
of a ruler of éminsi (= Heracleopolis?} whom he 
called Nagki (but see above). Herodotus (2 137) knows, 
something of a blind king Anysis (!) who in the 
island-city “Avyors (=Anés) held out against the 
Ethiopian invasion for fifty years (a confusion of some 
historical and mythological facts). W.MM. , 
3. But is the text on which recent critics have worked 
correct? It is very difficult to think so. Gratz (#men- 
dationes, '92) and Cheyne (/QR July '98) have inde- 
pendently suggested pmipnn as an emendation of pjn;. 
‘ Zoan’ and ‘ Tahpanhes’ are very naturally combined. 
Day at any rate is wrong, thinks the latter; p37» would he 
possible ( the Coptic name Ehnes); but the appearance of zz, 
4 and 5, both in MT and in @, suggests that more than one 
letter may have fallen out of the text. g»y235 $3 also appears 
to him wrong. Thereisa Kré wan (see Ginshurg); hut this is 
artificial. Krochmal, Gratz, and Cheyne read »y 4yonn pbs; 
* they all bring presents.’ gay, o»sxbp (so &) for pry, yards 
removes all the ground for dispute between EV and the recent 
critics; Cheyne’s 330 for%i may also be right, unless the cor: 


ruption is more deeply seated. Verses 5 and 6 thus become 
parallel, and within 7, 5 itself the parallelism between ‘ Zoan” 
and § Tahpanhes' is as perfect as it could he (see Tanrannes)y 
Cp Ruben, /Q@R 11448 [’99}. 

W. MM. (1,2)— T7.K.C. (3). 


HANGING. The Hebrew terms employed to denote 
deaths of this or of a like nature require to be carefully 
distinguished. 

1. In the cases of Ahithophel (2 S.1723}) and Judas 
Iscariot (Mt. 275) death by strangulation (pin, Adnag > 
dadyxeoOa) is a mode of suicide. Another reference 
has been found in Job 7:5, where, after describing 
some of his distressing symptoms, Job says, according 


to RV, 
So that my soul chooseth strangling, 
And death rather than (these) my bones. 


It is very improbable, however, that a righteous man 
like Job should be thus represented, and either the 
‘strangling’ must be one of the well-known symptoms' 
of leprosy, or, much more probably, the word rendered 
‘strangling’ (pimp; so Aq. dyxévnv)" is corrupt. It is 
at any rate certain that there is a reference to suicide 
by strangling in Tob. 810, and to a violent death 
caused thus in Tob. 23, also in Jos. Ant. xvi. 117 (two 
sons of Herod orparyyd\y Krelvovrat), 

In later times, according to the Talmud, this form of death: 
was the ordinary mode of execution (Sanh. 111 ;cp 73); some 


form of the garrotte such as is still used in executions in Spain 
and elsewhere, is intended hy the expression. 


2. The word rendered ‘hanging’ in EV (abe, talah, 
nba tala’; xpeudgev, xpepav, xpepovvdvas, in Esth. 79 
oravpodv ; suspendere [appendere, affigere] in patibulo 
[ligno, cruce], or super stipites, or super trabem, or 
cruct} seems invariably to mean some form of impale- 
ment or crucifixion. 

(a)It has been doubted whether the references in 
Esther (pyrrby nbm 5x4 6479. 87 913/. 25) refer to 
impalement or to crucifixion (after death). It is true, 
impalement {dvacxodonifery, Herod. 1128) would have 
been the correct punishment to specify,® the scene of 
the story being laid in Persia (cp Schr. KATZ@ 378, 


1 Inscription 2, 19 (Naville, 7SBA 8415). 

2 The whole)verse seems to need earctul restoration. See 
Che. £xf.7., May’o9, 3816 : . 

3 Bothavagxodomigey and évaeravpoty mean either to impale 
or to crucify. In Herod. 3125 avegravpwoer is used of the 
ponehment inflicted by Orcetes the Persian on Polycrates, and 

ere there can be no doubt that impalement is intended. 
Lucian, however (De Pevegr. Morte, 11), speaks of 7ov ev TH 
Tladaorivy avackodomabévra,—z.e., Jesus Christ (quoted by 
Brandt, Evangel. Gesch. 180). Diodorus (532) says of the 
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615); but we must not expect minute accuracy (see 
EsTHER, $17). Further, the description in 5 14seems 
inconsistent with impalement. Both here, and in the 
other passages referred to, EV has ‘ gallows,' but in 223 
‘hanged on a tree” as elsewhere. At any rate, the 
impalement of the living body seems to be meant in 
Ezra 611, RV ‘let a beam (yx) be pulled out from his 
house, and let him be fed up (np) and fastened 
(xnon:) thereon’ (G34 dpPwpuévos eer [way7- 
cera, A], éx’ abrod, GB ép0wijcerat cat Tayioerat). 

We may compare the Ass. phrase ina zakifz wzakif; zakipu 
is the ordinary word for 'pale, cross’ 5 cp Aram. h&a9§ ¢ cross' 
(same verb in Heb. in Ps. 145 14 1468). 

(6) Beyond all doubt it is the impalement or gibbeting 
of the offender (or part of the offender) after death, for 
propitiation to God or warning to man, that is meant 
in Dt. 2122/1 (see below), Josh. 829 (king of Ai) 1026/, 
(the five kings), and 28. 412 (Rechab,and Baanah's 
hands and feet; so Klo.). Probably also in Gen. 
4019 22 4113 (cp Ebers, Agypten, 334, and Ecypt, § 
28). Similarly Nicanor's head and shoulder (2 Macc. 
1535), Holofernes' head (Judith14, and the princes 
hanged up by their [enemies' ?} hand (Lam. 5x2), 

3. Closely allied to the usage of (6) is that which 
apparently underlies another word (yp), which is taken 
by EV (after Symm, and Pesh.) to mean hanging. 

It occurs in MT only in Nu. 254 (where @ has rapadecy- 
parioac) and in 2 S. 2169 13(where @ has e£yAcdgew, GL in v.6 
eiAacopueda; Vg. cruci figere; cp v 14 GBA yAcagev, Vg. 
affigere). Probably however, the same verb ought to be read 
also in 1 S. 31 10 (so,' after Lag. Prov. p. iv, Dr., Bu., Lahr). 

The etymology is difficult. WRS, Ref. Sem.) 419, 
thought of precipitation, and reminds us of the many 
cases in which precipitation from a rock was a mode of 
execution ;2 but this hardly suits the context. Dillmann 
on Nu. 254 takes the meaning to be to expose with 
dislocated limbs. This seems to have been the mean- 
ingattached by @ (cp rapadevyuarifw in Heb. 66). In 
all cases the reference is to a solemn presentation of 
the dead body with piacular intent—in the sun (Nu. 
254), before Yahwé (2 S. 216 Nu. 254 2S. 219)—on 
the 'mountain' of Gibeon or the walls of Bethshan, 
until the falling rain showed that the divine wrath had 
been appeased. 

4. In spite of the fact that crucifixion was not a 
Jewish punishment, we find Paul in Gal. 3x3 expressly 
asserting that the death of Christ made him "a curse' 
onthe ground that 'every one who hangs on a stake 
{EV a tree, £ddov, yy) is cursed’ (Dt. 2123, quoted 


freely from @). In Acts 530 1039 (cp 1 Pet. 224) is 
found the very same Hebraistic phrase for crucifixion, 
together with the ascription of the responsibility of the 
act to the Jews. Evidently those who wrote thus con- 
sidered crucifixion to have a piacular character, and the 
only wonder is that Paul could have represented an 
innocent person as attracting to himself the divine 
punishment by an act which was a judicial error. It 
should be observed, however, that Paul qualifies the 
term értxardparos by the preceding expression yerouevos 
imép qudy xardpa, ‘being made a curse for us.’ It is 
true, Kardpa ‘curse’ may have been suggested by the 
Heb. adda, which corresponds to émixardparos in Paul's 


free quotation from Dt. (@ has xexarnpauevos bard 700 


Gauls rots xaxoupyois avacKxoAorigever rots Geois, and Strabo 
(x98), speaking of the Druids, says Kai dAAg 8 dvOpwrobucray 
eldy Aéyera* Kal yap karerétevdy twas Kal averradpour ep Trois 
tepots, i 

1 Jos. B/ iv, § 2 [§ 317], referring to this law, has averravpw~ 
févous. 

2 Cp also Ar. wafka‘a, 'to fall,' and note the statement 'they 
fell seven together" (2S, 219). The words 'before Yahwi:' 
(w. 9), however, hardly favour this view. The word seems to 
be a religious synonym for 771; for aby in 2S. 21g read 
(with Klo., Che.) aay, ‘and they remained hanging there' 
GL éxet), ‘ Hanging' with a piacular intent is what is meant; 

before Yahwi:' and 'before the sun' (Nu. 254) are synonymous. 
When the divine wrath had been sapeased the bones of ‘ those 
who were hanged' were collected and buried (a S. 2113). 
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Geo8). Bearing in mind, however, the parallel abstract 
term dquapria in 2Cor. Ser (‘made him to be siz for 
us,’ brép judy dyaprlav), we cannot help supposing 
that there is another more important reason for the 
choice of the term xkardpa. ‘ Christ was not personally 
accursed, but only came to stand in the place of such 
an one before God, inasmuch as he suffered the 
accursed death as a vicarious expiatory sacrifice’ 
(Pfleiderer, Paudinism, 199). He was therefore a 
‘curse,’ but not ‘cursed' in the same sense as any 
justly condemned criminal would have been. Paul's 
object being to overthrow the legal religion by terms 
derived from the law, we cannot hold that this minute 
distinction is a mere quibble. He deliberately avoids 
G's expressionas liable to misinterpretation. Cp Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. 21057: See also Lightfoot's 
note, Galatians), 150 77 


HANGING. For (1) Wc masakh, Ex. 2636, RV 
*screen.' AVY sometimes‘ covering,’ curtain’ 5 and for (2) 
Dyyp, kel@#im, Ex.279 etc., see TADERNACLE. For (3) 
D'Ag, dation, 2 K. 237, RV™s- 'tents, Heb. houses [for the 
Asherah]"; see ASHERAH, IDOLATRY, $4, also Dress, § 8. 


HANIEL (28°37), 1 Ch. 739 AV, RV HANNIEL, 2. 


HANNAH (773, ‘graciousness,’ § 51; aNNa 
[BAL]: Vg. «vwva), wife of Elkanah and mother of 
the prophet Samuel (1 S. 1). On the probable date 
of Hannah's prayer or song (158. 21-10), see SAMUEL, 
ii § 7. 

HANNATHON (HNN; amwe [Bl]. ennagwe [Al], 
&aNa&. [L]), a city on the N. border of Zebulun (Josh. 
1914). Perhaps for Anathon=:Beth-anath ? t's read- 
ing (cp G* avadwv, 1 Ch.78, for Anathoth) favours this 
view. There was a Beth-Anath in Zebulun, and not 
far off a Kart-‘Anat or Kirjath-Anath (WMM As. u. 
Hur, 198). In Ani. Tab. 1117 19632 we find a city 
called Hin(njatimi in Kinabhi; but b in Assyrian 
sometimes represents y, e.g., Hazitu="Azzah (Gaza). 

7T. K. CG. 

HANNIEL (5x9, ‘favour of God,’ §§ 21, 283 


ANLE]IHA [BAFL)). 
1. A Manassite prince, Nu. 3423 (P). 


2. AV HANnIEL, ina genealogy of ASHER (§ 4 ii.), 1 Ch. 739. 

HANOCH (93303, J; enwy [BADEFL)]). 

1. Third son of Mipian [g.v.]; Gen. 254; also 1 Ch. 
133 [AV Henocn]. See Enocu, 3. Perhaps the mod. 
Hlandkiya, three days' journey N. from Medina (so 
Knobel). See Doughty, A”. Des. 2183. 

2. Eldest son of REUBEN [g.v.], Gen. 469 Ex. 614 
Nu. 265 (Gentilic, Ranochite, 1337; 0 evwx [BAFL]), 
1 Ch. 53. Perhaps the clan thus designated was of 
Midianitish. origin. 

HANUN (})30, ‘pitied [by God],’ § 56; aNNWN 
[B], afNlon [A] in2S.; anan [BNA], but also 
ANNAN [K in tCh.; aNNaN [L] in both places; cp 
Hanunu, the name of a king of Gaza mentioned by 
Tiglath-pileser, KA 7) 257= COT 1249). 

1. Son of Nahash, king of Ammon, who went to 
war with David, after insulting his ambassadors (2 S. 
1017. 1 Ch.19r #). In z S. 101 Wellhausen and 
Budde (see SBOT) omit the name ‘Hanun'; but see 
H. P. Smith. See AMMONITES, § 4; NAHASH ii, 23 
ISRAEL, § 19. 

2. In list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1, EzRA ii, 
§§ 16 [x], 152), Neh.313 (avovy [BNA; om. L)), 30 (avoum 
[BS], avwp [A], avwy (LI). 

HAPHARAIM, AV Haphraim (0°54; possibly 
‘place of a 'well or moat'; on form of name see 
Names, § 107; arein [B], adepaerm [A]. am- 
capaim [L]), in Issachar (Josh. 19:9). 

ar Miller(As. #. Zax, 170)compares the Eg. Ha-pu-ru-m-a, 
According to Eusebius and Jerome (OS(2) 22361 9423) Haph- 


raim (atdparu) lay 6 R, m. N. of Legio. Perhaps the site is 
el-Farriyeh, NW. of Lejjin (Conder): 
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HAPPIZZEZ, AV ArusEs (PSB 5 adecu [B], -ccw 


[A], -cce: [L]), the name of the eighteenth priestly 
course (1 Ch. 24 8) corrupted probably from PASHHUR 
[g.2.} 

4()nwp became, by accidental transposition of letters, %)yn, 
and this became PSA 4 and y, p and » being confounded. The 


corruption of ppp into nyp [see Dance, § 4 (4)] is partly 
analogous. T. K.C. 


RARA (89), mentioned with Halah and Habor as 
a place where Israelitish exiles were settled by Tiglath- 
pileser (r Ch. 526; om. G84; APPAN—Z6., yw [L]}. 
From a comparison of 2 K. 176 it is clear that x4m is a 
mutilated form of some longer phrase. Most critics 
think that it represents the *yp ~y (‘cities of Media’) 
or perhaps rather *79 “2 (‘mountains of Media’), or 
“We ma Criver of Media ').4 It is possible, however, 
that the original document had some name of a place 
such as Harhar, a city and region on the border of 
Media, near Fllip, conquered by Sargon, and colonised 


4y him with captivesfrom other countries (K B26:). 

It is noteworthy that among the families of Nethinim 
mentees in ie ere os in Ezra? Neh.7 and 1 Esd. 5, 
occur the b'ne Harhur (Harhar). ' 
in Harhar, a city of Me ene aisha AR eg 
@ may have arisen. (@BA, in 2K, 176, has xae opy undwv, 
where 9py is not=", but is corrupt. @% ey opsors [=opeat 3 
see Mal. 13} pyder, which is a conjectural correc ion) 

T.K.C. 


HARADAH (ATI; yapadag [BAF], -ad [L]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 3324). 
See WANDERINGS, § rif. 


HARAN (375; yappan [BADEQ*L]), or, as we shall 
here call it, for distinction from the Haran properly 
so-called, HARRAN (CHARRAN, Acts724 AV), is, in 
P, the place where Terah and his family halted in their 
migration from Ur Casdim and where Terah died (Gen. 
113: 4. 12465); whilst J represents it as the birthplace 
of Abraham (Gen. 1212447; cp 2743 2810 294, xappas 
[E]), and gives it the name of the ‘ city of Nahor' (Gen. 
2410). J also describes it as the home of LABAN 
(g.u.}, and introduces it as such into the story of Isaac 
and Jacob ; he places it in ARAM-NAHARAIM. There 
are, however, great difficulties? in this view, and it is 
not improbable that yn in Gen. is miswritten for “1 
Hauran; not Harran, but the chief city of Hauran was 
the home of the Laban clan (see NAHoR). At any 
rate there is no doubt that Harran is mentioned in 
2K.19r2 (see below); reference is made (\{ Is. 8712, 
Xapar [X*]) there to its conquest by the Assyrians, and 
in Ezek. 27 23(xappa [BQ]) to its commercial intercourse 
with Tyre. Norcanany one fail to seethe certainty of the 
restoration ‘374 for aa) in Is.26 which (if we adopt 
also two other appropriate corrections)4 produces this 
complete picture, 

For they are full of diviners from the east, 

And of soothsayers like the Philistines . 

with the secret arts of the Harranians they practise 
enchantments. 

Harran, Ar. Harrén, is situated about nine hours' 
journey from Edessa, on the small stream called Jullab, 
at the point where the road from Damascus joined the 
great highway from Nineveh to Carchemish and Arpad. 
Thecommercialand strategical importance of its position 
may account for its name (Ass. Zarrdnu, ‘road').4 


1 At any rate the phrase, whatever it may have been, was 
first omitted and then restored in the wrong place. 

2 This is the ground of identificatians such as that of Beke 
Yy- of R. Geog. Soc, 82), who thinks of Harr&n el-‘Awamid, 16m. 

. of Damascus, where there is a so-called well of Abraham, and 
morerecent theories of Halévy (see Literature, and cp ARAM- 
NAHARAIM). Several places bore the name Harran ; but on the 
above theory we need none of them. 

3 rods for sb*39 (see Ex. 7x1); %5¥3° for 1p'B¥. The 
latter is due to Krochmal. Cp Hanp. 

4 Oe however, questions the connection between the 
words. 
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The site was first explored by a party detached from 
the Euphrates expedition,¢and the disinterment of a 
fragment of an Assyrian lion at Harraén preceded the 
discoveries of Layard in Assyria proper, No inscrip- 
tions have yet been brought from Harréan itself; but 
the Assyrian and Babylonian texts throw some light on 
its history. The ‘country of Harran' is mentioned in 
the Prism inscription of Tiglath-pileser I. (KB 139), 
and in another inscription believed to be of not later 
date (3R 41219 f.). In 5 R64 Nabiina’id, the most 
scrupulously religious of the later kings of Babylon, 
relates that he rebuilt the temple of Sin (the moon-god) 
at HarrLn on the foundation-stone of A&ur-béni-pal, 
who discovered the foundation-stone of Shalmaneser 
(II.), son of Agur-nasir-pal. The cultus of this deity 
had its chief home and perhaps its origin at Harran ; 
asib harrani (‘inhabiter of HarrBn’') is a title of Sin 
under ASur-bani-pal (1R 8, no. 2, 2. 13), and Nabi- 
na'id tells us that Sin had had his dwelling-place at 
Harran from remote days (PSSA, 1883,p, 7). 

Hence it has been fancifullyconjecturedthat Terah may have 
halted at Harran because the moon-god had attractedhis special 
reverence at Ur (Uru). So Tomkins (Live ¢& Abraham), 
Hommel (AN 173). 

Sargon 11. also mentions Harran. He states that he 
restored its privileges (as well as those of ASur) ‘ which 
had long been forgotten’ (A’& 253, cp 41); it would 
seem therefore that HarrLn had taken part in the 
rebellion of, ASur in the year of the great solar eclipse 
763. Aéur-bani-pal, who had been crowned in 
Harrain with the crown of Sin’, was not less friendly 
to this sacred city. He rebuilt its temple (see above), 
and raised his younger brother to the rank of ,high 
priest of Sin. During the invasion of the Ummanmanda 
(z.é., here, the Medes; see Cyrus, § 2) much damage 
was done to HarrLn and its temple. 

An inscription of Nabi-na'id discovered by Scheil gives a 
second account of that king's restoration of the temple of Sin 
fifty-fouryears after its destruction (see Messerschmidt, 477’G, 
1896, and cp _ the cylinder inscription described at length by 
Del. Calwer Bid, Lex.2), sv. ‘Haran’. 

The conquest of Harriin mentioned in 2 K.19:2 
evidently stands in connection with the restoration of 
privileges spoken of by Sargon 11. When the rebellion 
of ASur and Harran was suppressed, these places were 
doubtless deprived of their ancient rights.’ 

It only remains to be mentioned that_at Carrhe Ne Harran) 
Crassus was defeated and slain by the Parthians (53 ».c.), and 
the emperor Caracalla. murdered at the instigation of Macrinus 
(217 A.D.).. The place long continued to be a centre of idolatry, 
and Fs weer of moon-worship. Its principal temple remained 
in the hands of the heathen Harranians till the eleventh century 
A.D., and was finally destroyed by the Mongols in the thirteenth. 

The commercial importance of HarrLn in the sixth 
century B.C. is attested not only by Ezek. 2723, but also 
later by Pliny, who enumerates among its specialities a 
certain odoriferous gum (HN 1240). Josephus (Ant. 
xx.22}, too, speaks of its plentiful production of 
amomum, (There are also in it, he adds, the remains 
of Noah's ark.) 

See Mez, Gesch. der Stadt Harran,'92; Wi. GBA, and AQE 
175_f ; Sachau, Reise, 217 77; Ainsworth, ere tay p- 3877: 

| (on the ruins of various dates), Chwolsohn, 

Literature. Die Ssadier und der Ssabismus, bk. i, (a histor 

of Harrén and the Harranians); Halévy, 4¢éZ 
72, Rev, Sént, 1894 (Harran, in Syria,seven days' journey to 
the N. of Mt. Gilead). Noldeke, ‘Harran,’ ZA 11 107-109 (96), 


questions the importahce assigned by Winckler and Hilprecht 
to the primitive Harran. T.K.C, 


HARAN (}99; apan [AL in 1Ch.]). 1. Brother of 
Abraham, and (P adds) father of Lot (Gen. 1128f. 
[J]; 264 3: [P]; appa [A], -N [ADEL]). According 
toMT (v.29)his daughters were MILCAH (1) and IscAH. 
Wellhausen thinks that Haran was originally Harran 
(Prol., ET, 313), and Yakiit, the Arabian geographer, 
mentions the opinion that Harrdz was named after 





1 These privileges were probably connected with the reverence’ 
paid to the ancient sanctuaries. One of them probably was that 
of immediate dependence on the king; we never hear of a, 
governor of Harrin (Wi. AOF 194). * 
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Haran, Abraham’s brother (2231, ap. Mez, Harrdan, 
24). If Mileah=Salecah (of which MT’s Iscah must 
be another corruption) all becomes plain. The city of 
Salecah might equally well be called the wife and the 
daughter of Hauran. J, doubtless, reconciled these 
Statements (which lay before him in a corrupt form) 
by inventing a Haran (7a). That P understood the 
Terahites to have sojourned in Harran on their way 
from ‘ Ur-kasdim ’ (?) to Canaan, is, of course, not to 
be questioned. 

2, h. Shimei, a Levite @ Ch. 289; adav [B*], nat Ady (ste) 
{Bb)). T.K.C. 

HARAN (}09; cp Sab. pr. n. [; DHM Zfzg. 
Denk. 56), the name of a Calebite family, 7 Ch. 246 
(appan [BA], wpon [L]). 

HARARITE, THE ema. BDB Lex., doubtfully 
«mountain-dweller’; 9 apayfe]: [L]), an unknown 
ethnic applied to certain of David*s heroes. 

1, Shammah h. Agee, 2 S.23 17 (TH, b apovxaos [BA])3 
more probably an AxcuiTE (g.v.) ; see SHAMMAH, 3. 

2, Shammah, 2 S. 2333¢ (6 apwSerys [BA])= 1 Ch. 1134 


Co apaxer [B*b), apapfe]e [Babraj, apwpe [L}), properly the same 
as oy above, see SHAMMAH (4). 


3, Ahiam h. Sharar,2 5 23 33bCTIR7 [Ba for common ’877] ; 


R VARARITE 3 Tapaoupestys [B), apap. LAI, apepeza [L]), where 
we may read with Marg. (F'#xd. on Ahiam b, SHARAR (g.v.) 


the ‘Aradite’ CTD or ‘Adorite’ CNT) ; cp ARAD, 
HARBONA (821399; appa Kat BaapazH [BXLA, 

om. L*], oape Bwa [A]), or as in Esth. 79 Harbonah 

(rms Boyra®an [BAL*], -@a [N*] -razan [Xe], 


ayadas [L*]}, a chamberlain of Ahasuerus (Esth. L1o). 
In Jos. Ant. xi. 611 the name appears as gafovyasas, cafou- 
§avys, and the latter stands for paBougdvns (so for Bapagn above, 


rend pafwty)—i.e., sy, a name on the analogy of piépo- 
Bovgavns, oF see STR ReBOZN AL So Marg. CH ted. 7). 7 


HARE (M308; Aacytroye [BAFL] [vv. Sand 6in 
@®4F Lev. having apparently changed places]), Lev. 116 
Dt. 147. The hare is included amongst the unclean 
animals, on the ground that it chews the cud and does 
not part the hoof; cp CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 8. The 
idea that it chews the cud is an error, probably to be 
accounted for by the peculiar and constant twitching of 
the hare's upper lip when feeding, which, to a superficial 
observer, has somewhat the appearance of the motion 
ofthe jaws when the cud is being chewed by ruminants. 
Five species of hare (Zegus} have been described by 
Tristram from Palestine, where, he states, they are 
highly esteemed by the Arabs as food. The rabbit, 
£, cuniculus, is not found in the Holy Land. Cp 
CONEY, A. E. S. 


- | HAREL (ym), Ezek. 43:5 EV" See ARIEL, 2, 
n. 6, and ALTAR, § 4. 

HAREPH (7, ‘sharp’; § 57, cp HARIPH), a 
Calebite, was the father of BETH-GADER [¢g.v.] (2 Ch. 
25t ape [A], -e1m [B], apHm [L). 

HARETH (RV Hereth), THE FOREST OF (7Y' 
nv), apparently the place to which David went after 
leaving Mizpeh of Moab, 1 S.22s (en trodet 
capelk [B], .. capiy [L], en TH Tr. apiae [A] 
capin [Jos. Ant. vi. 124]}. Conder (PEFQ, 1876, 
p. 44) adopts sy, ‘city,’ instead of sy, ‘forest,’ and 
finds Hareth (Hereth?) in the hill-village of Kharas, 
near the valley of Elah. We should most probably read 


[obw] myp (from niye)—é.e., apr and mn are two frag- 
ments of map. Adullam was David‘s refuge. See 
HOorESH. T.K.C. 
HARHAIAH (i577, so the best edd., others read 
THI (MAN), m0, see Baer, Ginsb., ad loc.; BRA 
{ed. Sw.] om., apayioy [Tisch. ; cp H-P], Bap. [L], 
hogan @> [Pesh.], 42414 [Vg.]), the name given to the 
father of UZZIEL, 6 (Neh. 38). 
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loubtful ; the MT mpqy mann} bey can scarcely be 
lefended (in spite of Be.-Rys.), and after the analogy 
of onpwrya aan (22. ) we should read simply o‘pw7A ‘y. 
The origin of the intrusive 7744 may perhaps he explained. 
ts Close similarity to the equally unnecessary m7 in v. 20 
BNAL om.) su: gests that vv. 820 originally stood opposite one 
nother in parallel columns, and that a marginal note has found 
ts way.into both passages, suffering corruption in the process. 
[he note in question was MAN (to the mount’), a gloss upon 
8pm (the turning of the wall) in v. 294.1 It still survives in 
HL, where ig 7d Spos is inserted bodily between daiow and abrod 
=1ny, v 204), and has been transplanted, hut not yet cor- 
‘upted, in the Vg. reading of y. 20 (‘post eum in monte edifi- 
savit’), A somewhat similar fate (according to We. 7S 151) 
yas befallen another marginal note in 2 S. 166 17a (cp We., 
Dr. ad é0e.); see Exp. T. 10280 (Mar. ’99). §. A.C. 


HARHAS (DIMM), ancestor of SHALLUM (2), 2 K. 


2214 (apaac [B*], apAac [B® °**], apac [A], adApa 
‘L])=2 Ch. 8422 HASRAH (¢.v.). 

HARHUR (157777, § 74, ‘fever’ [?], or, rather, a 
slace-name [see HARA];? apoyp [BA], apoyap [L]), 
‘amily of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., § 9, Ezra2s51)=Neh. 753 (apoym [BK]) 
=1 Esd. 53: Assur, RV AsuR (acoyp [BA)). 


HARIM (DM, ‘inviolable’? cp Nab. and Sin. YON 
and Ar. and Sab. name Zarém; or= HARUMAPH ? see 
NAMES, § 66; Hpam [BNA] Hipam [L]}. 

1. One of the twenty-four (post-exilic) priestly courses ; 1 Ch. 
24g (xan (B], -m [A}, xecpau [L]), whose head in the days of 
Joiakim (see EZRA ti., §§ 66 11) was Adna; Neh. 1%5 Copep 
ikea mg. inf], aeou, [L], BR*A om,). It is mentioned in the 
great. post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § g) Ezra239 (om. B, ype 
[A], to, L)) = Neh, 74: a. tapeys (LI) =1 Esd. 525 
{ spun Al ae IL); ade HY istog those with foreign 
Wikes ZRA 1, § 5 end), Ezral021=1 Esd. 921 (GBA om. 
name), and was represented aniong the signatories to the 
covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 105 [6] (felipay, [BRA]. | 

2. A lay family in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii, §.9) 
1 Esd. 516, EV Arom (apou [BA] 5 but see also Hasuum), mis- 
pee (from between vv, 16 and 17) among names of towns (so 

ertheau) in @'. and in the || Ezra 232 (oypay [L])=Neh. 735 5 
mentioned also in the list of those with orci wives (see EZRA 
i., § Send) Ezral031 Gepape. {L}), and in that of wall-builders 
FS Neuemian, §1%, Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1]15¢), Neh. 322 (nppa 
A}), as also among the signatories to the covenant (see EZRAi., 


§ 7), Neh. 1027 [28] (goa [BXvid.], peou [A], aecpay [L]). 
HARIPH (ADIN, § 57). The B’ne Hariph, a post- 


exilic family, Neh. 7 24 (apech [BX], -ey, [A], copye (L])= Ezra 
218, Jona. [y.7.] (ovpa [B], cwp. LA} wopye [L])=1 Esd. 516, 
AzgPHURITH, RV ARSIPHURITH (apoechouperd[B}, apauppouped 
[A], pa [L]}, on which see JorAH; represented among the 
signatories to the covenant (see EZRA i., § 7), Neh. 10 19 [20] 
(ap[elip [BRA], apnp [L]); ep the gentilic Hariphite (pn, 
Kr. "3" [so Ki., Kau.]; xaparpes [BR], apovde [A], xapade 
[L}, 1 Ch. 125, a designation of Shephatiah(4), and the Caleb- 
ite Harern.3 

HARLOT (M311, 20h, Tropnn: TWP, sedesar, 
“one consecrated’ [cp CLEAN, § 1], tepddoudos, cp Ass. kadista ; 
mépvn [Gen, Dt.], rereAeowévat [Hos.], ‘those initiated,’ cp the 
masc, form wD, AV ‘sodomite,’ ropvevtwy [Dt.], évStmrdaypévos 
[xK 2246 (47) A], reAeraé ‘sacred rites or mysteries’ [=Wapd, 
mikdags, 1 K.1512, BL orhdas], xadyocin [B], codnofe}év [AL] 
{2 K.237), ovurdoxy [GAL 1K, 1628], cp éraipa [Judg. 1121). 

The difference between the Greeco-Roman and the 
early Israelitish (and indeed Semitic) conceptions of 
marriage must be borne in mind when we consider the 
prevalence of harlotry attested by the OT documents. 
The Semitic conception is closely bound up with the idea 
that adead man who has no children will miss some- 
thing in Shédl through not receiving that kind of worship 
which ancestors in early times appear to have received 
(cp Stade, GVI®, 390%). Theobject of marriage thus 
regarded is not the obtaining of legitimate heirs; a son 
of a sézaéh, like Jephthah, is brought up in his father’s 


1 So Be.-Rys., who, however, do not notice its connection 
with ayn. 

2 A connection with Talm. "ND, ‘coulter,‘ Ass, Zarkaru, 
‘bucket’ (2), does not help us. 

3 Hariphite and son of Hareph may be synonyms. 
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house with the legitimate children (Judg. 112), and can 
even under certain circumstances succeed to the throne 
(Judg. 918; cp KINSHIP, § 6). Social and religious 
progress (cp ESCHATOLOGY, § 5 7 ) necessarily led to the 
rise of a higher conception of marriage (cp Gen. 224); 
but in countries where the reproductive forces of nature 
were deified—in short, where the worship of the Baby- 
lonian goddess I8tar had been introduced — harlotry 
became so deeply rooted that it taxed all the energy of 
the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century and their 
adherents to overcome or at least to restrain it. For 
there is sufficient evidence that the worship of [Star was 
‘saturated’ with this shocking practice (see Jeremias, 
ledubar-Nimrod, 59 f. ; Jastrow, Rel, Bab, and Ass. 
485), and at the local shrines of N. Israel (see Hos. 
414) the worship of Yahwe was deeply affected by 
Canaauitish practices derived ultimately from Babylonia. 
Even in Judah the consecrated harlotry of both sexes 
was not unknown (see 1K. 1512 22461[47]); but we 
must not be too prompt to draw historical inferences 
from 1K. 1424 (odvderpos [BAL]), wv. 21-24 being a 
redactional insertion, nor must we infer from passages 
like Ezek. 16 15-34235 #, that licentious religious rites 
were universally prevalent in the closing years of the 
Southern Kingdom.? In the original text of Am.43 
‘there was probably a distinct reference to the temple- 
prostitutes in Assyria (see HARMON). 

This religious. prostitution was prohibited in the 
Deuteronomic code (Dt. 2317 [18] #.), and the Levitical 
legislation (Lev. 2023) represents Canaanitish abomina- 
tions as the chief reason why the Canaanites were 
.exterminated. Lev. 21 7 (.old?) forbids a priest to take 
a harlot to wife, Ivey, 219 directs that the daughter of 
any priest who ' profanes herself by playing the harlot-’ 
-shall be burned. 

In the Wisdom Literature there is no trustworthy 
reference to the religious prostitutes. 

In Job 8614, where RV gives, ‘And their life (perisheth) 
among the unclean’ (mg. ‘sodomites”), the usual explanation is 


so far-fetched, and affords so poor a parallelism, that emendation 
of the text is indispensable. 


Ordinary harlots are, however, referred to, and 
comparatively high ground is taken in the Prologue 
to the Book of Proverbs+ (Prov. 2 x6-19 5-7) 
in dealing with their immorality. Harlotry had 
‘become a social evil of a new sort, and had to be 
encountered by new arguments. Paul, as might be 
expected, reaches the highest point of Christian insight 
(x Cor. 673-19), and our first Gospel contains the 
interesting notice (Mt. 213: 7} that the harlots, equally 
with the publicans, listened to John the Baptist whilst 
the hierarchical leaders turned a deaf ear tb his call. 
This circumstance is not indeed referred to in the 
accounts of John the Baptist’s ministry; but it is possible 
that the ‘publicans’ are mentioned there as representa- 
tives of the most degraded classes. 


On the singular term ‘ dog,’ Dt. 23 18[x9], see Dos, § 3 fend), 
Ipotatry, § 6, and cp Dr. Deut, 261 Halévy’s attempt 


1 The‘ harlots’ intended in 1 K. 22 38 (see RV) may ae 
so 


though zéno¢h is the word used, be religious prostitutes 
Kitts). The clause, however, is a very late insertion. 

2 The difficult passage, Ezek. 2029, is commonly misunder: 

stood. Neither of the explanations ‘cited by Dav. will stand: 

‘ o-ngn is plainly corrupt, and this throws suspicion on the whole 
passage. Read probably, “what are the loves(o'a7N7) which 
ye pursue (O°/IND) there? So the name of the land was called 
Ahabim (2.¢., “loves”) unto this day.” Themeaning is, Unto this 
day the land is given to idolatry. Cp the symbolic names 
AHOLAH, AHOLIBAH. 

3 In v.x4@ for ayia, ‘in youth, read 3y 13) ‘by famine’ (cp 
Pesh. in 6), and in 6 for pysps, ‘among the fédestm,’ read 
n‘w73, ‘ by pestilence.’ 

4 On the exceptional use of 33 (EV ‘a stranger’) for a 
‘harlot’ in Prov. 2 16 5 20 624 752327 see Toy on Prov. 216; 
Bertholet, Steééung, 195. The dissolute women spoken of were 
probably often non-Israelites; hut the wise men had thrown off 
a narrow nationalism:to such an extent that the origin or birth. 
place of an adulteress or a harlot is of no moment to them. 
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‘REJ 9['84), 186) to show that Ass. hadi¥tu (nwp) can mean 
che legitimate wife, and that Herodotns (1 199) misunderstood 
and misrepresented a perfectly innocent matrimonial custom, 
aas not met with acceptance. 

See further Hosea, § 6, MARRIAGE. TKKG 


HAR-MAGEDON (apmared@n), Rev. 1616 RV, 
AV ARMAGEDDON (g. Di 


HARMON. In Am. 43 RV has ‘and ye shall cast 
“yourselves| into Harmon,’ where-AV has “and ye shall 


cast [them] into the palace,’ for mao nunsbyin, 
The text is undoubtedly corrupt. Probably we should 
read niwypa navawin), ‘and ye shall be ravished among 
the temple-prostitutes’—#,e., ye shall be devoted as spoil 
of war to the goddess [Star (see Cri¢, Bib.). Cp 


HARLOT. 

@'s cis 1d bpos To pompoy ([B]; peupay [AQ*]) supposes 
an unlikely reference tb ia tee 1 Pattee dt the: morbeons 
of Armenia’ (cp Sym.) postulates too early an acquaintance with 
Armenia. Theodot. has 7 jynAdv Boos. Heilprin (A¢storical 
Poetry € the Hebrews, 275 ['80]) and Kinig (Lekrgeb. 2.459, 
n. 5) suggest a reference to Mt. Hermon; cp @ [Q™s.j epuwva. 
Hitzig and Steiner see a reference to the heathen sanctuary of 
Hadad-rimmon. Zech.1211, however, is most obscure ‘and 
HapabD-RIMMON [g.v.] is itself corrupt. So much, at ‘least, 
these critics have seen more clearly than most, that some 
extremely pointed expressions must have closed the prophecy. 


T.K.C. 
HARNEPHER (5530, possibly of Egyptian origin, 


‘Horys is good’ {so Tomkins, Marquart]; c pypypx in an old 
AramSinser, C7$'2 no, 155 B53, and for compounds of Horus 
with 7 pot» cp, with caution, Aram. s4y57, ‘ Horus helps,’ and 
sna, Horus is a confidence’ [see Cook, Aramate Glossary, 
5% Wil} avaphap [B], apvadap [A], apsadep [L]), a name in a 
genealogy op eee Ge. § 411), 1Ch.7 S64 Cp Anrra, Hur, 
and note the connection between Egypt and AsHEr [g.v., § 01. 


8. A. C. 
HARNESS, equally with ‘armour’ (see 1K. 1025 


2K. 10.2), is givenby AV for pw (see WEAPONS). Ini K. 2234 


|| 2 Ch. 1833, ‘the joints of the harness’ is a vague paraphrase 
of a difficult pee (cp AVmg. andRVmg., and see BREAST. 
PLATE i., col. )). 


HAROD, THE WELL OF (107 f'Y, ‘the fountain 
of trembling’ [?], ep v8; TTHrHN apad [B], THN 
PHN 1dep [A], THN HN ApwA [L]), Judg. 72, and per- 
haps originally 1 S.287 291 1 K. 2030. The fountain 
‘above’ which Jerubbaal encamped. 

1. Judg. 7x.—If Moore is right inreferring this passage 
to a different stratum of tradition from 633 (which makes 
the Midianites encamp in the vale of Jezreel), we shall 
have to conjecture that ‘En Hardd is the name of some 
fountain near Shechem. Certainly the two other pas- 
sages in which MoREH [g.z, ] is mentioned, localise the 
name near Shechem, and Ophrah, the home of Gideon, 
was probably not far from that town; hut (a)the word 
Moreh=‘ soothsayer’ was, of course, not confined to 
Shechem, and (6) Moore’s view of the origin of Judg. 
7T1is not quite satisfactory. It is safest to hold with 
Budde that 71 is the continuation of 633 (cp MoREH, 
HILL OF), so that the Well of Harod must be sought 
in the vale of Jezreel; and since there are only three 
wells or fountains which can come into consideration — 
viz., the ‘Ain el-Meiyiteh, which is at the foot of the hill 
of Jezreel, the ‘Ain Tuba‘tin, which is out upon the 
plain, and the ‘Ain Jalid, close under Gilboa—and since 
a position by the first or second of these would have 
exposed Gideon to the attack of the Midianites, G. A. 
Smith (WG 397 7.} appears to be right in assenting to 
the plausible traditional view that the third is the foun- 
tain referred to. Its waters well out at the NE. end of 
Mt. Gilboa from under a sort of cavern in the wall of 
conglomerate rock, and spread out into a limpid pool 
or lakelet 40 or 50 ft. in diameter (B# 3168). From 
this pool and from the ‘Ain Tuba‘tin (the Tubania of 
mediaeval writers), which is some little way off, the 
Nahr Jalid flows down past Bethshan into the Jordan. 
With its unusually deep bed and its soft-banks it formed 
a natural ditch in front of the position which both 
Gideon and Saul appear to have taken up on the plateau 
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of Gilboa, and rendered it possible for those encamped 
on the plateau to hold the lakelet below against an 
enemy on the plain. See GILBoa, § 3 (6). 

It is true, Budde (ihe denies that ‘En Hardd is ‘Ain Jalad) 
objects that the Nabi Dahi (with which the ‘hill of Moreh,’ 
Judg. 71 [MT], is generally identified) is too imposing an 
eminence to be called a ‘hill,’ ny3y; but (1) loftier heights than 
the Nabi Dahi (e.g., probably ihe Tell el-Fiil, ic, Gibeah of 
Benjamin) can be called yj, and (2) the text of Judg. 71 is 
evidently in disorder. It may, in fact, he regarded as certain 
that originally v. 16harmonised with v. 86 ; there must also (as 
Budde allows) be some omission in v. ra. The omitted words 
probably are ‘and passed on to Mt. Gilboa,’) (which were after- 
wards transferred with an alteration tov, 3) ; and the description 
of the position of the Midianitish camp in v. 14 should most 
probably run thus, ‘and the c of Midian was to the N. of 
them, beneath Mt, Gilboa, in the vale.’2 Cp GiLpoa, § 3, 
We can thus dispense with the hypothesis 

v, 3, MT) was the name 
ere is a trace of this in 


Morgu, HILt oF. 
of Schwarz and Grove that ‘Gilead 
of the NW. part of Gilboa, and that 
the name ‘Ain Jalid. 

2. 1S.291.—It has usually been held (ag., by 
Robinson, Stanley, and W. Miller) that ‘the fountain 
which is in Jezreel’ (so MT), beside which Saul’s army 
encamped, is the ‘Ain Jalid, The expression, however, 
will hardly bear this interpretation. ‘The fountain in 
Jezreel,’ pur excellence, can only be the fountain below 
Zer‘in now called ‘Ain el-Meyiteh (‘ the dead fountain ’). 
This shows the necessity of basing biblical geography 
on’ a revised Hebrew text. A word must have fallen 
out of the text, and this word must be 74n. For MT's 
pya we must therefore read 4 py. This view is 
supported by @® év aedwv and GA éy aevdwp—i.e., 
son pya (Klo.). The ‘Ain Jalad (= ‘En H&réd) is, in 
fact, little more than a mile from the E. of’ the foot of 
the hill of Jezreel, and could therefore fairly be described 
as being ‘in [the district of] Jezreel.’ ‘It was on the 
plateau above this that Saul’s army was posted, unless 
MT is very far wrong indeed (see SAUL). 

3. 1S. 287.—Did Saul really go 7 or 8 m. to visit 
the so-called ‘ witch of Endor’? It is shown elsewhere 
(Enpor}, with as near an approach to certainty as is 
possible, that Endor is an error for ‘En H&réd. The 
wise woman lived at only ten minutes’ distance from 
the Israelite camp. See ENDoR (4), bnt cp SAUL. 

4. 1K.2030.—Did Benhadad attempt to hide him- 
self ‘in an inner chamber’? Does snm3 sq really mean 
this? Perhaps we should read ‘by the fountain in 
Harod.’ See GILBOA, § 3 (c). T.K.C. 


HARODITE ("7%, poyAatoc [B]. apoyAatoc 
[A], adapt [L], 25.28252), a designation applied 
to Shammah, one of David‘s heroes; in v. 256 Elika 
is also called a Harodite; but wv, 254 is probably an 
interpolation (see ELIKA). The situation of Sham- 
mahs native place depends somewhat on that of the 
home of his fellow on the list, for the names are given 
in couples. If we omit Elika, the companion of Sham- 
mah is Helez the Paltite. BETH-PALET [g.w.] was in 
the far south of Judah, which forbids us to connect 
‘Harodite’ with En-harod (H. P. Sm.), and suggests 


1 yadan aivby 72y%, For attempts to explain 2, 3 with the 
minimum of change in the text, or even with no change at all, 
see Moore’s commentary and the article ‘ Gilead, Mt.” in Has- 
tings, DB2176a (Dr.). To the present writer it seems useless 
to “heal the hurt’ of the text hore The view maintained 
by him is that an editor transferred the words tow, 3 to form 
part of the address to the ‘fearful and trembling,’ but with an 
alteration. The text now stands nypaa n> IBS"); but “Ps 
(‘to plait’) cannot mean to turn aside’ (Ges.-Buhl); there has 
been both corruption and editorial manipulation. An earlier 
reading was almost certainly yeden ab 73y, ‘and let him 
pass on from Mt. Gilboa.’ What the editor did was to alter 
savy into 95, to adapt the words which he transferred to 
their new position, The emendation ‘ Gilboa’ for ‘ Gilead’ is 
adopted from Clericus (1708) by Hitzig, Bertheau, Gratz, Reuss, 
Driver, etc.; but it is not sufficient alone. 

2 For som nyzap, ‘from the hill of the soothsayer,’ read 
ysbin sm75 nnnn, ‘beneath Mt. Gilboa.’ pysan is composed of 
the first two letters of nnnig and three of the letters o yaban 
pn in syo1 comes from nn, and mi from 47. 
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reading “SY for n (y and n are often confounded). 
Shammah then becomes a man of ARAD (g.v, 1). So, 
in the main, Marquart (Fund.1g), who identifies this 
Shammah with one of David‘s brothers. Cp DAviD, 
§1,n. 2. TK C 


HAROEH (AN). Shobal ‘the father of Kirjath- 
jearim’ had sons: ‘Haroeh, half of the Menuhoth'; 
1 Ch. 252 (mnspn sn ANN; aw evetpa pwvarw[B], apaa 
ege, apavid [A, om. L]). For yxun we should read 
myx. See REAIAH, 1; cp also MANAHETHITES. 


RARORITE ("179), so 1 Ch. 1127 for HARODITE 
[g-v.]. See SHAMMAH, 5. 

HAROSHETH OF THE GENTILES (0°35 nen. 
APEICWO [TUN CONWNI] [B], aceipwe apeicweé, 
Apymoy [t.e.] [A], acHpw@, apicwe, Apymoy 
[t.e.] [L]}, the place of residence of Sisera, a powerful 
king (see Cooke, Hést, and Song € Deb. 4), whose 
oppression roused six Israelitish tribes to common 
hostile action ,against him (Judg. 42 13x6f). It has 
been identified by Thomson (with the assent of Conder. 
G. A. Smith, G. A. Cooke, Socin, Buhl)! with mod. 
el-Harithiyeh, on the right bank of the lower Kishon, 
NW. of Megiddo. This is ‘anenormous double mound,’ 
‘situated just below the point where the Kishon in one 
of its turns beats against the rocky base of Carmel, 
leaving no room even for a footpath. A castle there 
effectually commands the pass up the vale of the 
Kishon into Esdraelon, and such a castle there was 
on this immense double e// of Harothieh [ Harithiyeh]. 
It is still covered with the remains of old walls and 
buildings’ (Thomson, Z# 437). The situation is well 
adapted for an oppressive chieftain, and is not to be 
rejected on the ground of the remoteness of Jabin’s 
city of Hazor, for Sisera was no mere ‘captain of the 
host.’ The place-name, however, does not occur in the 
Amarna tablets, and textual criticism favours the view 
(first suggested by the names Shamgar and Sisera) that 
Sisera was a Hittite king. If this is correct, his place 
of residence must have been Kadesh on the Orontes ; in 
fact, recent textual criticism of Judg. 5 reveals to us the 
Kadeshites and Hadrachites fighting against Israel 
under Sisera. More precisely, the Hittite city KADESH 
[¢.v-, 2] bears a fuller name in the true text of the Song 
of Deborah — viz., Kadshon or Kidshon. 

Now, looking at pyian, we notice that two of its letters recur 
in SDs for 5 and 4 resemble each other so closely in all the 
alphabets as to be often hardly distinguishable. Moreover n, 35 
and p are sometimes confounded through phonetic similarity, 
while the corruption of 3) (the final forms of letters but slowly 
established themselves) into p; is easy. 

The conclusion we reach is that the otherwise un- 
known ‘Harosheth of the nations’ should rather be 
‘Kidshon of the nations.’ It was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from places of the same name in Canaan. 
This view is substantially that of Marquart (Fund.3) 
and Ruben (/QF 10554); but these scholars did not 
remark the existence of the termination -07 appended 
to the fundamental element Kadsk, Whether the 
corrupt name TAHTIM-HopsHI [g.v.] may be com- 
pared, is doubtful. T. KC 


HARP (7133, Ps. 382 etc.; DIP, Dan. 35 f). 
See Music, §7# 


HARROW. For Job 3910 (11) see AGRICULTURE, 

§3 beg. and § 4. For 2S, 1231=1 Ch. 203 (Sinan oxi) see 
GRICULTURE, § 8, n. 

HARSHA (NWN, ‘deaf,’ §66, cpalsoTEL-Harsua), 
afamilyof Nethinim in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA ii., § g), 
Ezra 252 (apyea [BA], eBaca [L})=Neh. 754 (adacav [BNA], 
ry {L])=1 Esd. 532 EV CHAREA (yapea tay om. B, Baaca 
[L 7). 








1 J. §. Black, however, in 1892, and (at greater length) Moore 
in 189s, expressed themselves doubtfully. See their respective 
commentaries. 
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HARSITH, in ‘The gate Harsith’(Kr. MD IOF ayy 
but Kt. MDW WY), Jer. 192 RV, AV ‘THE EAst 
GATE’ (as if from Dim | sun,’ cpmg.), RV™8- ‘ the gate 
of potsherds.’ 

Although @’s xapo(e)@ favours Kre, this may be merely due 
to an early corruption or conjecture. Harsith cannot easily he 
explained. Most scholars (see BDB) render as RVmg., but the 
ending -7¢# constitutes a difficulty ; Hitzig renders Scherden- 
thum, Kénig (2205 [a]) Scherdenet, but improbably. Read 
perhaps nibwx it; the Dung-gate seems to be meant. See 
Hinnom, VALLEY OF, § 4 (2), JERUSALEM, § 24, col. 2423. 

T.K.C. 


HART, HIND (258, ndoy; eAacoc [BKAQRTFL]). 
The animal intended is probably the fallow-deer( Cervus 
dama, L.}, which is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of Sidon (Tristram); see ROE, 4. As the name 
Aijalon shows, the ayyé/ must have been found in very 
ancient times far to the S. of this, and Dt. 121322 1522 
proves that it was quite common game. It was regu- 
larly supplied to Solomon’s table, according to IK. 
423[53]. In Dt. 145 it is enumerated among the clean 
animals. Hebrew poets delight to refer to it. Its 
slender but powerful build, the swiftness and sureness 
of its motions, suggested a pleasing comparison for 
warriors or for the victorious people of Israel (2S, 2234 
= Ps, 1833[34] Hab. 319, és curréXevay [BKAQ]), and 
in Gen. 492r (orékexos [BADFL]), if MT is correct, 
Naphtali is likened to a nimble hind, with reference 
to the swiftness of its heroes (see, however, below.). 
The horns (a figure for rays of the rising sun?) of the 
ayyal have been thought (wrongly) to be referred to in the 
title of Ps. 22 (see RV™S-); but cp AIJELETH-SHAHAR. 
Its languishing condition when deprived of pasture is 
referred to in Lam. 16 (kpiot [BKAQ]); its disregard 
of its young under these circumstances in Jer. 148; its 
eager panting for water in Ps. 421f2].4 An image 
of feminine grace and affectionateness js derived from 
the elegance and the gentle gaze of the hind (Prov. 
519; cp Cant. 27 35 [é (rats) loxtoeow rod drypod 
(BAKC in both verses)]); and a lover may be likened 
to a young hart, Cant. 2x7 814 (orden py). 

Two passages remain which have to be taken together, Job 
391-4, and Ps. 299. In the former passage the ease with which 
the hinds bring forth appears as one of the wonders of creation ; 
in the latter, a phrase used in Job 391 of the travailing of the 
hinds is employed, but with a causative sense, of the effect of 
thunderclaps in hastening the parturition of hinds. It must be 
admitted, however, that the reference to the accelerated pangs 
of the hinds is not quite what we should expect in this grand 
storm-piece, nor does it suit the parallel line. yyy», ‘forests,’ 
seems to require ns to point nibs, ‘terebinths’ (so Lowth, 
Gratz, Thrupp, Che.); the suspicious-looking $y, should rather 
be baba, ‘shakes’ (Che.@)), On the analogy of the former 
emendation some (Bochart, Lewth,‘Ew., Olsh., Di., etc.), would 
point nb, ‘terebinths,’ in Gen. 4921 instead of nbs, ‘hind.’ 
See NAPHTALI. 


HARUM (O57, cp Sab. D9, MOM [DHM, Ep. 


Denk. 59), Ar. hirm also Horam) father of Aharhel, a name 
in an obscure part of the genealogy’of Judah ; 1 Ch. 48 (tapera, 
[BA]; om. L, see AHARHEL), 


HARUMAPH (7/210, prob. =]S DIN, ‘with 
ierced nose,’ § 66), father of Jedaiah in list of wall-builders (see 
IEHEMIAH, § 13 Ezra ii, §§ 66, 16 [1] 15¢), Neh. 81ot 
(cpwopod [B}, -6 [ALJ, ecopad [N]). 
HARUPHITE (‘5395 Kt.), 1 Ch. 125. See HARIPH. 
HARUZ (Yh, ‘eager’? ‘gold’? 566, apoyc [BAL]), 
of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, king Amon’s mother 
(2 K. 21 x9). 
HARVEST ('¥), Gen. 822 etc. ; @epicmoc, Mt. 
937 etc.). See AGRICULTURE, §§ 17; YEAR, § 4. 
HASADIAH (7957, ‘ Yahwi: is gracious,’ § 28}, one 
of the’ children of Zerubbabel; 1 Ch. 820 (acadla 
[BA], -Bia [LJ}. 
1 Read with Olsh, Che., We. Du., nox (MT buys 5 
follows). 
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HASHBADANA 


HASENUAH (3NIDM), 1 Ch. 97 AV, RV Has- 
SENUAH. See HASSENAAH. 


HASHABIAH (1792UN in 1 Ch. 253 2630 2 Ch. 
359; elsewhere MAWN ; “Yahwé has taken account of,’ 


see Names, § 32; acaBla(c) [BKAL]), a name so 
common in post-exilic times that the identity or differ- 
entiation of the individuals bearing it is sometimes 
uncertain. OnNos. 1, 2, 4,7, cp GENEALOGIES i.. § 7 
fii. 2]. 

1. A Merarite Levite «1 Ch, 645 [30], aceffe]. [BA]). 

2, b. Bunni, a Merarite Levite in list of inhabitants of 
Jerusalem (see Ezra ii, §§ 5 [4], 15 [x] 2), 1 Ch. 924 Neh. Lr5 
(acafrov [xo-2 mg. sup.] om. BN*A), . 

3. One who with his brethren ‘men of valour,’ 1700 in number, 
was overseer in Israel ‘beyond Jordan westward’ (z Ch. 26 
30); see HEBRON ii. 1. 

4 A musician, a ’son of Jeduthun’ (1 Ch. 253 and 1g apra 
[B). 

5. A Levite, son of Kemuel (7.¢., Kadmiel? 1 Ch. 2717), per- 
haps the same as 3. 

6, A Levite, according to the Chronicler, of the time of Josiah 
‘2 Ch. 359). In 1 Esd. 1g his name appears as Assapias, RV 

ABIAS (caBtas [BA]). 

7. A Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see EZRA i, § 2, fi. § 15 [1] 2), 
Ezra 819 (aveBlelen [BA], avoafia [L}), 1 Esd. 848 AseBia, RV 
Asesias (om. B, areBiay [A]}), cp Ezra 824 (vofia ling yt 
Esd. 854 Assanias, RV AssaMIAs (acoapsay [B], ava. [A),. 
agafiay [L]), see Kosters, Herst. 44, n. 23 signatory to the 
covenant (see Ezra i, § 7) Neh. 10rx (10) (om. BX*, evefras 
[Xc-amg: AJ) ; 1122, agaPea. [8] (see Herstel, i057). The name 
also appears among the Levites in Zerubbabel’s band (see Ezra 
ii., §§ 6 4, 11) Neh. 1224 (afca [BX*]). ' aor 

8. ‘Ruler of half the district of Keilah,’ mentioned in list of 
wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1 4, Ezra ii, §§ 16[r], 152), 
Neh. 3 17. 

g. Head of the house of Hilkiah (see Ezra ii., §§ 66, 11), Neh. 
12axr (Nea mg. inf, om. BR*A), 


HASHABNAH (man, § 32, probably to be read 
mj4wl—z.e., Hashabni-jah; see HASHABNIAH), sig- 
natory to the covenant (see EZRA i., § 7) Neh. 1025 [26] 
(ecaBana [BNA], acB. [L]}. 


HASHABNIAH, RV Hashabneiah (man, or 
perhaps, if the text is right, as suggested in § 32, 
MIIWN—z.e.,, Hashabni-iah, ‘ Yahwé has taken thought 
of me’), a Levite; Neh. 95 (BNA om., CaBaNtac or 


sexevias [L, the order of the names is different]); the 
name also of the father of HATTUSH (2); Neh. 810 


(acBanam [B*], -Neam [B?> 41], -eneam [NX], 
“ANI [A], caBaNnloy [L]). The 3, however, seems 
due to a scribe who thought of mysy. Names of the 
type ‘Hashabniah’ are generally corrupt. Probably 
Hashabiah is right. T.K.C. 


HASHBADANA, RV Hashbaddanah (nyAawn, 
probably, if original [see below], a corruption of 7*3J2WM: 
Hashabni-jah; § 32). one of those (probably Levites: so 


Kosters, Herstel, 88) present’ at the reading of the la: 
under Ezra; Neh. 84 (om. B, ACAaBAANA [NEame dextr. |, 


-Baama [A], ABAdNACLL]) = 1 Esd. 944 (LOTHASUBUS 
+ NABARIAS : AwOacoyBoc + NaBapleliac [BA], 


ACCOM Kal Apoadanac [L]}. Their number is 
doubtful. 

According to L (in both Neh. and x Esd.) there were seven 
standing on each side of Ezra ; according to Neh. MT, 6 on his 
right, and 7 on his left; according to Neh. HA, 6 and 7[&¢.aA] re- 
Spey =Neh. B, 6and 4 21 Esd. BAand RV, 7 and 6; 1 Esd. 

, Zand 5, 

The MT seems to have suffered somewhat from the 11th 
name onwards ; the last two names lack the connective ‘and,’ 
and the preceding name is surely corrupt. Hashbaddanah may 
in fact have arisen, the first half(4yp) froma repetition of the 
preceding Hashum (own), and the second(»)33) from a repetition 
of the following 9 43(7).. The corruption has taken another 
course in 1 Esd., yn) becoming 3yp(5), Lothasubus, and 
mat becoming 7°22, Nabarias. We thus lose, no doubt, the 
two heptads desiderated by Kosters (Hersted, 88; so also Be.- 
Ryss., Guthe), hut we get twelve names, corresponding to the 
tribes. SeeHasuum, S.A. C. 





1 Neh. 8 46 may be due to the Chronicler(Kosters, Hersted, 88). 
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HASHEM, THE SONS OF 


HASHEM, THE .SONS OF, the Gizonite (1 Ch. 
1134, vit ‘YB; Bervatas 6 Zonoroyervovver [B}, viot Aca’ 6 


Leave [A], Bevveas 6 Sonoyervovrey [py], viol Agop. tod Zev 
AL 2, 34], Eeparat b Tour [Lv. 33}; but see J ASHEN). 


HASHMONAH (730¥; ceAmana [BL], acea- 
MINA [AF]), astage in the wandering in the wilderness ; 
Nu. 8829 f+. See WANDERINGS, §117., and cp MAc- 
CABEES i., § 2. 


HASHUB (AWM), 1Ch. 914 AV; RV HassHuB(g.». ). 


HASHUBAH (n2wn ; cp Hasuus), one of the 
children of Zerubbabel; 1 Ch. 820 (acoyBe [B], aceBa 
{A], AacaBae [L]). 

HASHUM (Dyn, vocalisation doubtful; cp @'s read- 
ings and Meyer, Zz#s¢, 144, who suggests @ cp the name 
WAM; ale]oou [BAL], a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
EZRA ii, $8 9, 8¢), Ezra 219 (acew [B], avovy [A], aru [L= 
Neh. 722 (joeu[t] [BNA])=1 Esd. 5 16 Arom] (apop [BA}), 
represented among the signatories to the'covenant (see Ezra i., 
§ 7), Neh, 1018 [z9} @oau [BNA]. Various members of it are 
mentioned in the Tist of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end), Ezra1033 (yolelop [BX], acfolns [AL] =1 Esd.933, Asom. 
The deine is bore spesenlle bran ndinondl mn lito Berg 6 
supporters (see Ezra ii,, § 13 fan cp i. § 8, ii 5 26 [5], ik 
§ 15 1110), Neh. 84 (om. Ba*, weap, [NO mg. dextr.A))=1 Esd. 
944, LOTHASUBUS (Aw@dcrovBos [BA]), See HASHBADANA. 

HASHUPHA (NDI), Neh. 746 AV, RV Hasupna, 


HASMAAH (MYOWN), 1 Ch. 123 AV™, EV 
SHEMAAH (9.¥.). 


HASMONZANS. See MACCABEES i., § 2. 
HASRAH (i351), ancestor of SHALLUM (2), 2Ch. 


8422 (yeAAnc [B], eccepo [A], acsp [L]). 2K. 
2214 has HARHAS ‘(¢.v.). 

HASSENAAH (Neh. 33), or SENAAH (Ezra 235 
Neh. 738}, or [x Esd. §23] RV SANAAS, AV ANNAAS, 
ANID, ANID; cennaa [AL])}. 

InNeh. 738 cavavar [B*], cavava y’ (the y'is numerical) [Ba.], 
gapava (RA]; in Ezra gaava[B] 5in Neh. 738, acav{[B], avavaa 
Iy], auava[A] 5in 1 Esd. copa [B], cavaas iA) 

(a)The name, which only occurs with the prefix 53, 
*sons of.’ was formerly regarded as the name of a city, 

the inhabitants of which returned in 

1 finrrant large numbers (3930 in Neh. 7 38 ; 3630 

explanations: in Ezra 235; 3330 [A] or 3301 [B] in 
I Esd. 523) with Zerubbabel, and rebuilt the fish- 
gate at Jerusalem (Neh. 33). This is the first stage in 
the quest of the true meaning of the phrase 3'2é hasséndah 
or &'2é séndah, But whereis there a city with aname like 
Senaah? The Magdalsenna of Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS 292815022), 8 or 7R. m. N. of Jericho, is surely 
not what is meant. (6) Schlatter (Zur Topogr. u. 
Gesch. Pal.) and Siegfr.-Sta, therefore suspect that 
a Benjamite family (cp r Ch. 97) may be meant. 
No such name, however, occurs in the list in Neh. 
1 Or4-27. (c) Hence a third view :Senaah, or rather 
Hassenaah (with the art.), may be wrongly vocalised. 
In rt Ch. 97 Neh. lig we meet with a ‘son of 
Hassenuah’ (in Ch. aava [B], acavove [A], caava [L]; 
asana [Vg.]; in Neh. AV SENUAH; auava [BRA], 
acevva [L], sexza [Vg.]); cp HODAVIAH, 2. That 
I Ch. 97-9 contains material derived from a post-exilic 
list, has long been recognised.2, Ed. Meyer, therefore,? 
does not hesitate to regard Hassennah (misread Has- 
senaah) as a post-exilic designation, and to explain it 
from post-exilic circumstances. Among those who 
returned with Zerubbabel, or, perhaps rather,4 who 
after Ezra's arrival formed the &éa/ or ‘ congregation! 
of true or genuine Israelites, there must have been many 
who had no landed possessions. The popular wit 





1 But see also Harm (2). 

2 See Herzfeld, Gesch, 1 299 (47). 

3 Lust, 150, 154,156. J. B Michaelis partlyanticipated him. 
4 Meyer, however, takes the former view. 
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HATITA 


may have described such as 'children of the slighted 
wife ' (mp = nye ‘hated,’ ‘ slighted’ ; see Dt. 211sf, 
Is. 6015). 

This theory is ingenious, and might provisionally 
serve us. But it has perhaps a family likeness to the 
explanations one finds in the Midrash, and to the 
edifying vocalisations of names in the Chronicler. Is 
not ‘ Praise-Yahwé, the son of the slighted’ an un- 
natural combination ? 

The key to the mystery must be sought elsewhere. 
It is to be found in the problematical term M1SHNUH 

.v,], the current explanation of which 
2. New theory, u ana Avpothetical: An examination 
of the passages in which this word occurs with reference 
to Jerusalem suggests that underneath it lies the term 
mw the old city'—7z.¢., the city which existed before 
Hezekiah built ‘the other wall without’ (2 Ch. 825; 
see JERUSALEM, § 23). Hassenaah (ay307) or Has- 
senuah (nx399) and Senaah (nip) are probably corrup- 
tions of nwT, ‘the old city '—the city which is referred 
to under that title in three or rather four passages in 
which MT gives m3wm (RV, conjecturally, ‘ the second 
quarter’). The 3000, or more, people mentioned in 
Ezra 235 Neh. 738 at the end of the list of town popu- 
lations are the 'sons’ or people of the ‘old city,' or 
quarter, of Jerusalem. Now weunderstand the relative 
largeness of the number. T. K.C. 


HASSHUB (1389, ‘thought of [by God]' ; acoyB 
[BKAL]; but acaoB [BA] in Ch.; coyB [&*] in Neh. 
323; AcOoY@ [BN] in Neh. 10 23 [24]). 

x. A Merarite Levite (¢ Ch. 914 Neh. 1135 [AV HASHUB 

2. AV Hasuus, b. Pahath-moab, one of the repairers of the 
wall (Neh. 312). 

3, AV Hasuvs, another of the repairers of the wall(Neh, 323). 

4 AV Hasuye, signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $7); 
Neh. 1023[24}.: 

HASSOPHERETH (M)bM, ‘scribe’? or=Zare- 
PHATH? agwepeO{L]), The B'ne Hassophereth, a group of 'Solo- 
mon's servants’ (see NeTuinrm) in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii, $9), Ezra255 (acednpag [Bl], -popad [Ad= Neh. 757 with 
article omitted, Bne SOPHERETH(M75D ; capapaé [BA], -0 (8), 
agopepe@ [L])=1 Esd. 533 AV AzApxion, RV AssAPHIOTH 
(arcaperwO [B], avapds. [A]. It is plausible to read MIS 3, 
‘men Cf ZAREPHATH’ (g.u.), T.K.C 

HASUPHA (NBIWN, in Neh. NBUN; acoyda [AL], 
family of NETHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see Bzxa if., $9); 
Ezra 243 (avoude [B], avoudar [L]})= Neh. 746 (ache [B), avera 
[NA], AV Hasuupua)=1 Esd. 529 (raceupa [B], area [A], EV 
AsipHa), Corrupted,to Gispa (g.v.) in Neh. liar, 

HAT. For(z) 8399 (Aram.), Zarbéld, Dan. 82x AV 
(AVmg. 'turban,' RV 'mantle’),, see TurBAN, 2; and for (2) 
méragos, 2 Macc.412 (RV ‘[Greek] cap), see Cap, 

HATACH, RV HATHACH (9N7; aypa@aloclBNLA], 
-Geos [A], om. L@ 5 in Jos. Ant, xi.67axpa@eos), one of the 
eunuchs of Ahasuerus (Esth. 45,4 [om. BNAL inz, 6], 7. 9 [6] 


apxéadaros [N*A} 57, 10. Marq. (Fund.7) makes this the O. 
ers. ku-karta*, ‘well-made. @ also inserts the name in 412 


(apxadasas [A]), 23 (ax@patarov [], om. A). 
HATCHET (?3, TreAekyc [BNR], securis), Ps. 
746+. See AXE, 3. 


HATHACH (47), Esth. 45 RV; AV HATACH (¢.¥. ). 


HATHATH (17; aeae [BA], -€8 [L]), a Keniz- 
zite, I Ch. 413. Probably the word is a fragment of 
*nmp (see MANAHATH), a variant to sym (see MEONO- 
THAI). The clan called *mnayp was Calebite (1 Ch. 2 54). 

Te KyG 

HATIPHA (N5°DM [Aram.], 'snatched'; atlelida 
[RNA] arouda [L], see NAMES, § 63) afamilyof Nethinimin the 
ot post-exilic list (see Ezra il., 5 ? Ezra254 (arovge, [B]) = 

eh. 756; 1 Esd. 532 (areba [BA]), EV ATIPHA, 

HATITA (NOON, ‘pointed'?); atflelita [BA]. 
a¢céa [L]), a family of doorkeepers in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra 11, § 9), Ezra 242 (arnra [B])= Neh. 745; 1 Esd. 528, TETA, 
RV ATETA (atnTa, TA. Bom). 
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HATTIL 
HATTIL (onan, atriA [L]). The Bne Hattil, 


a group of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see Nerxinim) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii, § 9); Ezra257 (areca (B), 
arrtA [A])= Neh. 759 (eynA [BN], erryA [A] =1 Esd, 534, Hacia 
RV qe after @Ba ae a ; . 

HATTUSH (WON, artoyc [AL]; in Ch. yattoye 
[Bl]. yerr. [A] ar. [L]). 

x, A descendant of David and son! of SHecanraxH [¢.zv.] jhe 
went up with Ezra (see EzRA is 2, li, § x5 (1) dC) ,Ezra 82 (rovs 
[B})) =1 Esd. 829, Lerrus,2 RV Atrus (B om), cp 1 Ch.822; 
priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i, § 7); (Neh, 
104 [5], revs [BX*], arovs [X¢-2]);_alsoappears amongthe ‘priests 
and Levites,’ who went up with Zerubbabel [see Ezra ii., 
§ 6 dE (Neh, 122[No-4(ME-), om. BREAD, 

2, b HASHABNEIAH [¢.v. Jin list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 
ate Ezraii., §§ 16m, 15d), Neh. 310 (arov@ [BN], avrovs 


HAURAN (1710;" aypanlelitic [BAQ]; in v. 28 
opanitic [A], Awpaneitic [B]), a region mentioned 
in connection with the ideal eastern border of Canaan 
in Ezek. 4716187. Of Hazar-enan (see HAZAR-HATTI- 
CON) we learn that it was on the border of Hauran (v. 16); 
and more particularly that it was on the border between 
the territories of Hauran and Damascus {v. 18; see Co.'s 
text of Ezekiel). Furrer (ZDPV 82777; cp Grove, 
Smith’s DZ) places Hauran far away in the N. at 
Hawwirin, between Sadad and Karyatén (Baed.®) 4035); 
but itis a false assumption of his that Hauran is de- 
scribed as N. of Damascus; it is the S. region that 
Ezekiel mentions first (cpv, 16, first Damascus, then 
Hamath). 

Nor is it safe to work upon an incorrect text. Verse 18 should 
be emended with Cornill so astorun thus, ‘And the east side; 
from Hazar-enan which lies on the border between Hauran an 
Damascus, the Jordan forms the border between Gilead and the 
a of Israel as far as the east sea, unto Tamar; that is, the east 
side’ 

If we adopt Cornill‘s emendation it becomes clear 
that Hauran is the district which still bears this name, 
with the addition of GOLAN (¢.v.} which (the) Hauran 
adjoins. The name is also found in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions (Hamranu=Havranu, AB284 5 Havrina, 
KB 2216), and in the Mishna (Réshk hashanah, 24). 

Elsewhere it has been suggested that J_ and presumably also 
E, misunderstood the stories respecting ‘the patriarchs which 
lay, written, before them, and misread ‘Haran’ and (in Gen. 
2410) *Nahor’ for ‘ Hauran.’ The city of Nahor,’ or rather 
‘of Hauran,’ will be some Ba aes place eoermanan in the 
district between Damascus and Gilead called Hauran. Possibly 
too ‘Aram-naharaim’ (EV ‘Mesopotamia’) in Gen. 2410 was 
misread by J for Aram-Hauran. See Haran, NAHOR. 

On the Auranitis of Roman times, see Schurer, G/V 
1354; on the modern Hauran see PALESTINE. 

T. K. C. 

HAVEN represents, in EV, (1) #)M, 4692, Gen, 4913 
etc. (FJDM, ‘ to enclose’). 

2. np, mahoz, Ps. 10730, primarily ‘a large city’ 
(for Assyrian and Syriac usage see BDB, and cp Lexx, 
of Delitzsch and Payne Smith), but in a special context 
possibly ‘haven’ (see, however, below). 

- 3. Aqehy Acts 27 8 12. 

It is doubtful, in view of the clearness of the Assyrian usage, 
- whether }}p can really mean ‘haven‘ ;improbable too that this 
“particular word would have been used in Ps,107, Cheyne 

s.(2)), on these grounds, emends the text of v. 30 reading 


o”y mind, “for a beach of ships’ (cp Gen. 4923) ;5m was written 
twice over, and the first An corrupted into yy. In Is. 23 10 
Duhm and Cheyue read thip for nip; but we are not obliged to 
render yp ‘haven.’ 

On the harbours of Palestine, see MEDITERRANEAN, 
and on the terms of the Blessing of Zebu}un (Gen. 49 13) 
see ZEBULUN. 


HAVILAR(A04, perhaps explained by the Hebrews 


*sand-land’ ;cp bin + ey(e)iAa(t) [BADEL]; Heviza 


1 Emending MT in accordance with || Esd. 829 (see Be- 
Rys. nd &). ; ‘ . 

2 Artus (AV Lertvs) is from a reading Aarrovs, a scribe’s 
errog which could have easily arisen in an uncial MS for arrovs. 

3 The black land’ (so Wetzstein, see Del. Hieé, 597), with 
reference to the basalt formation. 
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HAWK 


except Gen. 211 Hzviizd7x}, a son of Cush, Gen.107 
(P), Ch. lo; of Joktan, Gen. 1029 (J), 1Ch.123 
(ey! [A]). The same name is given to a region 
bordered by the river Pishon (Gen.211 J); but where 
the Pishon was, interpreters are by no means agreed 
(see PAKADISE). Twice again (if not thrice, for 
Cornill restores the name in Ezelc.2722, ‘ Havilah, 
Sheba, and Raamah’), we find mention of Havilah. 
In Gen. 25 18{J] the limits of the Ishmaelites are ‘ from 
Havilah unto Shur,’ and a similar phrase describes the 
region within which the Amalekites were defeated, 1 S. 
157 (but here the text is disputed; see TELEM). The 
combination of all the data is difficult, and many critics 
have been led to distinguish several Havilahs. It would 
seem, however, that only absolute necessity would justify 
this, and it is perhaps safest to hold that Havilah is 
always the same region—of which sometimes one part, 
sometimes another, is specially referred to. Del. (Par. 
12 f. 57f-), E. Meyer (Gesch. ¢, Adz. 1224), identify 
with the NE. part of the Syrian desert; Glaser (S&zzze, 
2323 f:), with Central and NE. Arabia. See Gorn, 
ONYX, TOPAZ. 

Attempts to find an African Havilah (‘ABaA7ra:, etc.) are 
therefore unnecessary, especially since the onlyother sonof Cush, 
in Gen.107 who can be probably identifie vane to Arabia 
(viz. Raamah). It appears that P regarded all (non-Ishmaelite) 
Arabian tribes as connected with Africa. F. B. 


HAVVOTH-JAIR, AV, less correctly, HAVOTH-JAIR 
(PRT, etrayAerc iaeip [BAFL]; in Ch. koomar 


caeip [B*], k. taeip [B>], k- apeip [A], aywO taeip 
[L]; Auothiair, Jer. [OS@), 8914]). This was the name 
of certain towns (which arose out of tent-villages+) on 
the E. side of Gilead. An early tradition respecting 
them is given by JE in Nu. 823941 f. (v. 40 is an inter- 
polation) ; v. 41 émavaAes canp [A]). 

Bu. thinks that this passage originally stood after Josh. 1714- 
18(22. Sa. 87); hut surely the colonisation described in it belongs 
to a later period (see Judg. 103%). _A geographical difficulty is 
caused by Dt. 314 (avo cacep BAFL} and Josh. 1330 (képoe 
to{e}ep [BAL]) which localise the Havvoth-jairin Bashan instead 
of in Gilead Apparently the writers identify them with 
the sixty fortresses (Dt.34 1K. 413) in the former region —-a 
mistake into which only late writers could have fallen. (Even) 
Bashan’ (warns) in Dt. 3 13 isevidently a redactional interpo- 
lation, and the reference to Havvoth-jair (EV ‘the towns ofJair’) 
in 1K. 413 (om. BL., avw@ caperp [A])has been interpolated from 
Nu. 32 41. In the post-exilic passage 1Ch.223 (om. Pesh.) 
Geshur and Aram are said to have taken sixty cities (including 
twenty-three belonging to Jair). _ Such is the account eaely 
given of the matter 5 but a closer inspection of the text of various 
passages referring to Gilead pie * Gilead’ should probably be 

Salhad’) leads to a more favourable view of the writers who 
localise the Havvoth-jair in Bashan, and to a comprehension 
of the otherwise dark pe 1 Ch. 223, ree the conquest 
of the Havvoth-jair by Geshur and Aram. See yair., KENATH. 

See Kue. Hex. 47; Di. Dewz., and Bertholet, Déwd., ad loc. ; 
Moore, Judges, 2747.4 GASm., HG 55x n. 9. 

HAWK (7), 22s, 1epaZ [BRAFL]; accipirer), men- 
tioned only in Lev.1116 (om. A), Dt. 1415 (AF inv, 
x4), aS one of the unclean birds, and in Job8926 (see 
below). 

By the hawk no well-defined pee peg species is meant ; the 
term may be used of any of the smaller diurnal birds of prey. 
These are common in Palestine, the commonest being perhaps 
the kestrel anes alaudarius) and the lesser kestrel { g 
cenchris), Both were protected in Egypt as sacred birds. The 
hawk (in Eg. 42%) was especially the sacred bird of Horns 
(the sun god) and it is the characteristic feature of solar deities 
in Egypt that they are hawk-headed. The association of the 
hawk with the sun is found outside Egypt. The Neo-Platonists 
connect the two, and in Od.15525 the hawk is called ‘the 
swift messenger of Phoebus,’ Such was their sanctity among 
the Egyptians, that they were kept in sacred groves in various 
pos long the Nile, and when dead their bodies were em- 

almed. 

In Job 39% the és is described as stretching out its 
wings and flying to the south. This applies to the 
migratory habits of many of the smaller kinds, such as 
the lesser kestrel, which migrates to central and 
southern Africa for the winter (cp Thomson, £2 326). 

-A.E.§,.—S, A. C, 


1 Havvoth occurs only in this compound name. It is a legacy 
from the nomadic stage of Hebrew life (see GOVERNMENT3§ 4). 
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HAWK, NIGHT 


HAWK, NIGHT (D:D), Lev. 11:6, See NiGHT- 
HAWK. 
HAY. 1) WY80, e2dsir; Prov. 27253 (RV mg. 


“‘grass’), Is,156 (RV ‘grass’), see Grass, 1; (2) xépros, 
r Cor. 372, 

HAZAEL (ON1n, 2K. 88, etc., or DNAIN, 2 K. 89, 
etc., ‘ God sees,’§ 32; azaHA [BAQL]; Ass. Haza’ilu), 
Successor of BENHADAD I. (g.v.} as king of Syria. 
Two great prophetic biographies referred to him. In 
1K. 1915 Elijah is sent from Horeb to Damascus?! to 
anoint Hazael king over Syria; in v.17 7 Hazael’s 
victories over Israel are represented as the divine venge- 
ance upon Baal-worshippers. In 2K. 87-15, however, we 
read that ‘ #Zska came to Damascus,’ that he described 
the cruelties which Hazael would practise on the 
Israelites, and that when Hazael shrank in affected 
humility from the prospect (see Do, § 3), he answered, 
‘Yahwé has showed me that thou shalt be king over 
Syria.” It would seem that two different accounts were 
current, and that the redactor combined portions of 
each. Historically, it is not important to determine 
whether either or neither of these accounts is correct. 
What is important is the light which 2 K. 87-15 throws 
on the road which Hazael took to the throne. There 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this narrative as 
far as Hazael is concerned, and the natural impression 
of the reader is that it was not the sick king, but 
Hazael who ‘took the coverlet® (RV), and dipped it in 
water, and spread it on his face, so that he died.” The 
opposite view is no doubt reconcilable with the letter of 
the narrative.? Probably the redactor has produced 
this indistinctness by the omission of some words, to 
make it more difficult to accuse Elisha of complicity in 
the deed. Who Hazael was, we are not told ; but the 
expressions used by him in v, 13 seem to preclude the 
idea that he was the legitimate heir of Ben-hadad. He 
met the allied forces of Jehoram of Israel and Ahaziah 
of Judah at RAMOTH-GILEAD (2 K.828f; 914/f-), 
and gained important successes against Jehu which are 
referred to elsewhere (DAMASCUS, § 8). So great 
indeed was the stress of the affliction of Israel that it 
was not till the reign of Joash b. Jehoahaz, that the 
losses inflicted upon Israel by the Syrians were repaired. 
In the time of Amos the barbarities of Hazael were still 
fresh in the minds of men (Am. 137}. Hazael also 
came into conflict with SHALMANESER 11. (¢.2.). 
Twice (842and 839 B.c.) the Assyrian king says that 
he marched against him and defeated him. Shalman- 
eser does not, however, appear to have gained any 
permanent advantage, and he troubled Aram of 
Damascus no more. Thus Hazael was at liberty to 
extend his dominion, and this accounts for the notices 
in 2 K. 1032 1218[17] 1822 of his successesagainst Jehu 
and Jehoahaz of Israel and Jehoash of Judah. Cp 
GaTH, and (on @#’s insertion in 2 K. 1822} APHEK, 
3 (a), KINGS, § 3(2). Hazael’s successor was probably 
Mari (see BEN-HADAD 11.). T.K.C. 


HAZAIAH (FNM, ‘Yahwé sees’; ozle]ia [BNA], 
ogcov [{L]}), in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra it, § 5 (4) § 18 [1] a), Neh. 115. 

HAZAR-ADDAR (V8 TSI, errayAic apaa [BAL]), 
a place on the S. border of Judah, Nu. 844.7 In the |] 
passage, Josh. 153, it is called “aN, Addar (AV ADAR); 
but probably the HEzRON [g.v. i.] which occurs close 
by is a corruption of 4yn (so Ges.-Buhl}. Probably, 
too, adopting necessary emendations, the geographical 
statement in both passages is that the S. border of 
Judah went round by the S. of KADESH-BARNEA (‘Ain 
Kadis) and up to Hazar-jerahmeel (near‘Ain Muwaileh), 
and then passed along Azmon (Jebel Helal and Jebel 


1 Read pwr mea (cp 6), ahd cp Kinas, § 3. 
2 Read 137 (see BED, § 3, n. 6. 
3 Cp Wi. Alttest. Unters, 64-66. 
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HAZARMAVETH 


Yelek), and so to the torrent of Misrim (the Wady el- 
‘Ari§), Thus the frontier line went southward from 
‘Ain Kadis as far, perhaps, as the edge of the Tih 
plateau, and then made a circuit to the Jerahmeelite 
settlement near the sacred fountain (see BEER-LAHAI- 
ROI, JERAHMEEL), and to el-‘Anjeh (EN-RIMMON), 
where Palmer noticed strongly-embanked terraces which 
must once have been planted with fruit-trees, and thence 
by the WHdy el-Abyad into the WHdy el-“Arig. A less 
probable view is learnedly set forth by Wetzstein in Del. 
Gen.), 586-590. 

The two texts can hardly both be correct : some corruption 
must be assumed. Oneemendation is suggested above. Azmon 


(nosy) should probably he En-rimmon (j@T]Y); r became i 
and 4 fell out. It renlains to read symm» for 34x and for 
yprpn (the latter occurs in Josh. 153. (a4 represents 5x5. 


Ypups ts more nearly complete; it comes from $yysnq by ordin- 
ary corruption and transposition.) TK C. 


HAZAR-ENAN (2'Y DSM, ‘village (enclosure) of 
springs’—-the second element is not Hebrew but 
Aramaic ; in Ezek. ayAHC TOY alNa(N) [BAQ], in Nu. 
apcenaeim [B 2, 9], -N (Bu. 10], -cepn- [Ba?> x, 9], 
acepnalelin [AFL v.9, and B3?> x, op, is the ex- 
treme E. point of the ideal N. boundary of Canaan in 
Ezek. 4717 (where it is jay ayn, Hazar-Enon), «81 
(ayAHe TOY adam [B], a. T. arnam [Q]}, and also 
in Nu.349 (cp¥v, 10), a passage which belongs to the 
priestly narrative and depends on Ezekiel. Probably 
Hazar-enon ought also to be substituted for HAZAR- 
HATTICON (¢g.v.} in Ezek.4716. Its position is un- 
known; but, from the passages in Ezekiel where the 
territory of Damascus seems to be placed on the N. 
side of the border and excluded from Canaan, the 
conjectures which place it at Karyatén or some other 
point N. of Damascus appear to be illegitimate. 

Identifications must he precarious, whatever view be taken 
of the ideal northern frontier. Van Kasteren (Rev. 426., 30,4 
’95}) thinks ofe/-Ha@dr, to the E. of Béxzés, near the road to 

amascus. As Buhl points out, however (Geeg. 67240), the 
name would be still more appropriate for Banias itself (Banigs 
not being the ancient Baal-gad). This may he only a plausible 
conjectnre; but it acquires ee piracy from its complete ¢¢n- 
ae with the description of the E. border in Nu.3410-12 5 
cp Ezek. 4718 and Hauran. W.R. S.—T. K. C 


HAZAR-GADDAH (193 T¥M, § x05; cepe: [B?], 
acepradAa [A], acap. [L]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Jndah (Josh. 1527). Eusebins and Jerome (OS 
24535; 12728) identify ‘Gadda’ with a village in the 
extreme parts of the Daroma, overhanging the Dead Sea. 
More than one site agrees with this description (see Buhl, 
Geog. 185); but most probably Eusebius and Jerome 
are mistaken, and the village Hazar-gaddah lies nearer 
to Beer-sheba than to the Dead Sea. Cp the name 
Migdal-gad, and see HAZoR, 1 (end). T.K.C 


_ HAZAR-HATTICON, RV Hazer-HatTIcon (1$13 
PIMiI—z.2., ‘the middle village’; ayAH TOY CAYNAN 
[B], eynan kat TOY eYNaN [A], om. ayAn [Q*], 
aYAal TOY GIXY@N [Q™E]), on the ideal N. frontier 
of Canaan (Ezek. 4716. 


It is probable, both on external grounds and on the evidence 
of @, that we should read Hazar-enon (jy3+y for 3°n) (so Sm., 


Co.). Wan Kasteren’s attempted identification (Rev. Bibl, '95, 
p. 30) is therefore needless. See HazAr-ENAN, 
HAZARMAVETH (N)D730, $105; Sab. NOVEISN ; 
in Gen. acapmw®@ [A’], capmweé [A*], cakuuw [E], 
acapamwé [L]; in Ch. apamwé [A], om, B, 
acepmwe [L]}; the eponym of an Arabian clan, called 
son of JOKTAN (g.v.); Gen. 1026, 4 Ch.l2ocf The 
name (which eccurs in Sabzean, see above) represents 
the mod. Hadramaut (or Hadramiit), the name of a 
broad valley running for roo m. or more parallel to the 
coast, by which the valleys of the high Arabian table- 
land discharge their not abundant snpply of water into 
the sea at Sajhut.! A similar name occurs in Asia 
Minor (ADRAMYTTIUM);_ the final syllable was probably 
1 Bent, Southern Arabia, 71 (1900). 
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HAZAR-SHUAL 


-moth or -muth (cp AZMAVETH). The modern district 
is less extensive than the ancient. Thekings of Hadra- 
maut have left inscriptions which Glaser has lacely dis- 
covered. 

According to Strabo(xvi. 42), the xarpaywrira: were one of the 
four chief tribes dwelling in southern Arabia (their capital was 


Sahata or Sabatas (the Sapran of v. 7). See Glaser, Séizze, 
220, 423 7 ; Hommel, AHT, 77/7, 80 etc., and cp BDB, 


Here dwelt the people who in v. 7 are called SABTAH 
[z.v.]. 

HAZAR-SHUAL (5p 7¥N, § 105), a city, on the 
xtreme southern border of Judah, assigned to Simeon : Josh. 15 
23 (xodagvewra [BL], arvapaovda. [A]); Josh. 193 (apawha[B}, 
cepzovda [A], alealproda [L]); 1Ch. 428 (eanpeovdaf [B], 
eceprovad [A], avepraw6 (1.]); Neh. 1127 (om. BN*A, eveproadr 
[xc 2 8-], avepowad [L)]). 

It is very probably identical with the bene, ASAREEL, 
of 1 Ch. 416, and egehwy, the brother of * Ir-nahash' 
(Beer-sheba), @ 1 Ch. 412, Conder identifies with'the 
ruin Sa'weh, on a hill E. of Beersheba, But the name 
is almost certainly a Hebraised form of Ar. séydl, a 
kind of acacia tree, which grows in Arabia (see Doughty, 
Ar, Des. 291). Cp SHITTAH-TREE. T.K.C. 


HAZAR-SUSAH (NDID WM), Josh. 19st; cap- 
coycein [B] acepcoycim [A], alca] pcoycin [L]), 
.also called Hazar-Susim (@ in Josh.; and MT. 
TCh.43rf, DID “NM; Hmicycecopam! [B*], 
HMICYCwWC Opam [B®], Hmicyewcim [A HMICY 
points to a reading -sn]), acepcoyct [L], where a 
Simeonite village. The name apparently means 'station 
of a mare.' But this is an early editor's guess, not a 
Tecord of Solomon's importation of horses (cp MARCA- 
BotTH). Possibly a corruption of ry 7S) Haser ‘aziz. 
‘strong enclosure.' Kephar ‘Aziz was a place in the 


province of Idumzea where R. Ishmael, a contemporary 
.of R. ‘Akiba, resided (Neub. Géogr. 117). T. K. C. 


RAZAZON-TAMAR, RV, AV HaAZEZON-TAMAR 
(OH P¥8M [in Ch. PSSM], § 103; acacan Oamap 
[BAL], in Ch. acam Oamapa [B], ANaCAN BamapP 
[A]; 4S4SoNTHAMAR), mentioned as inhabited by 
Amorites, and as conquered by Chedorlaomer, together 
with the region of the Amalekites, after he had come 
to Kadesh, Gen. 147. In 2 Ch. 202 it is identified 
with En-gedi, which was prabably suggested by the 
meaning of Tamar (date-palm), En-gedi having been 
famous for its palms. But the situation of En-gedi 
does not suit. Hence Knobel thought of the important 
.site called Thamaro or Thamara, and identified by 
some with Kurnub, NE. of 'Ain Kadis (see TAMAR); 
but palms, we may be sure, have never grown at 
Kurnub. There must be a corruption in the text, 
which in so ill-preserved a narrative need not surprise 
us. Probably we should read for ‘ (the Amorites that 
dwelt) in Hazazon-tamar' ‘(the Amorites that dwelt) 
in the land of Misrim,’ o»yp rina? 

In truth, it is difficult to see how the N. Arabian land of 
Musri (see Mizrarm, § 24) could have been passed over. The 
neighbourhood of Kadesh and Jerahmeel are probably thought 
of. In 1 Ch. 202 the note 'that is, En-gedi' may fairly be 
taken as a gloss, and 'Hazazon-tamar' be explained as a con- 
ventional expression for the country S. of Judea, derived from 
‘Gen, 147 in its already corrupt form. T: K;C. 


HAZEL cn, Gen. 3037). This very interesting tree- 
name (wz) is wrongly rendered. 

Note (1) that the scene of the narrative in Gen.80 31-43 is laid 
in Haran, whereas the hazel-tree is said not to grow in this 
region, and (2) that this tree is also not known in S. Palestine, 
to which the author of the narrative (J) belongs. 


The fact that in Syr. and Ar. the cognate word means 
* almond-tree,' strongly favours RV's rendering ALMOND 
{g.v.), which is also given by Vg. (amygdalinas) and 
is not inconsistent with the xapulyyy of GAEL, xdpvoy 
being a general term. nd may be a foreign word; the 


1 ppp'yr 3 a simple transposition. . 
xa became yma; nd. was corrupted into Yang (n= 
p). For an analogous corruption see Ps. 1204 (Che. Ps.()). 
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HAZOR 


proper Heb. term for ‘almond’ is pu. 
no. 319; Celsius, Las3f. ge 

HAZELELPONI, RV Hazzelelponi cnabbyn ; 
ECHAEBBWN [B], ECHAAGEADWN [A], acEAAMWNE! 
[L]), sister of JEZREEL, IsHmMa, and IDBASH [gg.v.] 


ct _Ch.43). 

One of the oddest names in Chronicles, mentioned in con- 
nection with (the Judahite) Jezreel, Etam, and (probably) Hur 
b. Judah (1 Ch.43). Olshausen (Lehrd. a. heb. Spr. 618) 
explains, ‘ Give shade, thou who lookest upon me’ . Curtis (in 
Hastings, DB 2128 a) 'the Zelelponites.’ Neither) view com- 
mends itself, +314 (ford) is a duplication of 435 (Zea%) in Spry 
(Penuel) which follows 7 $$yq is miswritten for $yx5p, Halasel, 
the true original of bxby9 Bezavee. [y.v.]. Possibly Halasel 
is the full name of 171 Halusa (better known to usas Z1KLAG). 
The name would correspond to Jerahreel (see REHOBOTH, 
JERAHMEEL). T. KC. 


, HAZER-HATTICON, or ‘the middle Hazer’ (1¥N 
PIII), Ezek. 4736 RV, AV HAzAR-HATTICON [g.v. ]. 


HAZERIM (DMS, acuAwoe[B], achpwo[AFL]), 
AV’s mistake, derived from @, for ‘villages’ (so RV 
Dt.223). See AYvIM. 


HAZEROTH (N08; acnpwe [BAFL] ; in Dt. 
1x translated aYAWN [BAFL]), an unknown locality 
mentioned in Nu. 1135 1216 8817 f/ Dt. 11. See 
WANDERING, § 7. 


HAZEZON-TAMAR ("19h [¥¥M) Gen. 147 “AV, 
RV HAZAZON-TAMAR. 


HAZIEL (orn, § 32 prob. =JAHAZIEL [¢.v.], ‘El 


sees'; e1eiHA[B], AzIHA [AL]), a Gershonite Levite, 
temp. David (1 Ch. 239). 


HAZO (arn, azay [ADL]), Nahor's fifth son (Gen. 
2222). The name resembles Ass. Hazi (=47M), which 


was a mountain region of volcanic conical hills (so Fr. 
Del.) in N. Arabia (AB 2131). See Buz. 


HAZOR (Wyn; acwp[BAFL]; 4sor), like HEZRON 
(g.v.), is a name corresponding, probably, not to the 
Ar. hisar (‘fort') but to hagtra (‘sheep-fold,' cp 
CATTLE, § 6n. 5), anenclosure of thorny branches or of 
stone. The name Hazor or Hazar occurs frequently 
as a place-name in the pastoral Negeb. the region of 
the ‘ Hezronites'— nomads who dwelt within such en- 
closures (cp HEZRON). The phrase ‘the kingdoms of 
Hazor’ (Jer. 49 28 30 33; % addy [BKAQ]) is a collec- 
tive term for the region of the settled Arabs in the S. 
or E. of Palestine (cp Jer. 2534 Is. 4211}; cp the Ar. 
haédiry used (in the plur.) of the settled Arabs living in 
towns and villages as contrasted with the purely nomad 
Arabs (cp Rob. B& 1305 and Doughty, Av, Des. 1274). 

1. The Hazor of king JABIN (¢.v.) lay near the 
waters of Merom, not far from Kedesh (Jos. 11 and [@® 
acon, BY acowp] 1219 Judg. 4217 1 S.129; acwp, -pos 
Jos. Ant. v. 51 xiii, 567). Its identification is doubt- 
ful. Wilson and Guérin think of the Yel Harreh, 
SE. of Kedesh, where there are extensiveruins. Conder 
and others prefer Jebel Hadireh (.' Mt. of the sheep-fold’ ; 
cp the plain Merj-Hadireh), a little to the W. of Déshiin, 
about three quarters af an hour S. from Kedesh (cp 
Baed., 262). On the whole, Robinson's identification 
with the Tell Khureibeh, 1680 ft. above sea-level, 
2k m. §, from Kedesh, seems the most suitable; but 
no ruins have as yet been discovered there. 

As hudare (-ry) it seems to he mentioned on the old 
Egyptian lists of Thotmes and the papyrus Anastasi (WMM 
AS. u, Eur, 173) and its ag aban in the fourteenth century 
is perhaps revealed by the ama Tablets, where the king of 
Hasiira or Harura is mentioned several times ;it had smaller 
dependent towns, and its king is mentioned with the king of 
Sidon (from which Petrie infers that a Hazor 11 m. SE. of Tyre 
ismeant),} 

In Jos. 1936 (P) Hazor appears as a 'fenced' city 
and is allotted to Naphtali. Its inhabitants were 
carried off by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 1529). It is 

1 Syria and Egypt, 94173 
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See Low, 


HAZOR-HADATTAH 


mentioned in § Macc. 1167 (AV NASOR, vacwp [VA], 
auwp [K]) and is the AsER, RV ASHER, of Tob. l2 
(aenp [BA] aconp[N]). 

Whether the Hazor fortified by Solomon was really 
the northern one seems doubtful (1K. 9:5 om. BL, evep 
[A]; in 1023, ageoup [B], -6 [L], om. A; weszR [Vg. ]). 
Althoughfollowed by Megiddo its mentionwith Gezer and 
localitiesin theneighbourhood of Jerusalemdoesnotinspire 
confidence, and both Jer. and Eus. (OS®) 9710, assure; 
22734 auuoup) actually locate it inJudah. This position 
seems more natural, and in @§’s addition to 1 K. 2 (352 
agcoup [BA], avové [L]) Hazor and the other places are 
followed immediately by Beth-horon and Baalath. 
Which Hazor is meant, however, is wncertain, Jer. 
and Eus. speak of a Judean ser (OS) 9219 22093) 
between Ashkelon and Ashdod; and an Asor on the 
borders of the former is by them (erroneously?) identi- 
fied with HAZOR-HADATTAH. Perhaps Solomon’s 
Hazor is the same as no. 3 below. Megiddo seems to 
be a corruption! of MIGDAL-GAD [g.v.], unless for 
‘Hazor, Megiddo,’ we should read HAZAR-GADDAH 
[g.v. ].? 

2. A locality in Benjamin mentioned between Ana- 
niah (Beit Hanina?)and Ramah (Neh. 1133 K¢amg. inf | 
om. BX*A}. One might plausibly identify it with the 
ruins of Hazzir near Beit Hanina (PEF AZiii. 8114. 
The mention of Zeboim, however, between Hadid and 
Neballat (v. 34) makes it possible that Hazor may 
mean BAAL-HAZOR (sn Syz 2 S.1323 Bathacwp [B], 
Berda. [A], Bacedd. [L]), which in its turn is defined 
as being ‘beside EPHRAIM’ [g.v., ii]. This is Ze/7 
‘Asir—a hill 1 hour NE. from Bethel (which place is 
mentioned in Neh. 1131)—and lies ENE. of Jifna (z.e. 
OPHN}); cp Bnhl, Pal, 177. See Esora. 

3. A town in the Negeb of Judah mentioned between 
Kedesh and Ithnan (Josh. 1523 agop [uovaty] [B], auwp 
[L.], om. A); Buhl (Zc. 182) identifies with Wugére, E. 
from Hebron and NE. from Ma‘in. Cp below. 

4. Another Hazor, alternatively called psn nia 
(KERIOTH-HEZRON, RV; AV read as two) is enumerated 
in the same group (Josh. 1525 wéXets agepwy [R], rode 
-p [A], wéXecs exp [L]) and is identified by Buhl with 
mod. Karyatén S, of Main, the place whence Judas per- 
haps derived his designation ‘Iscariot ’ (but see JUDAS). 

The modern form of Hazor survives in the Negeb in the forms 


Hadira amount S. of Kurnub, and a well, e/-Huderd, in et-Tik 
(cp Rob: BR 1223). See Hazor-HADATTAH. S.A. C. 


HAZOR-HADATTAH (so RV; BHI VSI,—é.e, 
[Aram.] ‘New Hazor,’ acwp THN KAINHN [L; 
om. BA], 4508 NOVA [Vg.]), a place on the Edomite 
border of Judah (Josh. 1525). 

‘ An Aramaic adjective, however, in this region is so strange 
that the reading must be questioned ' (Di.). spn is probably a 
miswritten form of py which follows; Hadattah should he 
omitted. AV gives, ‘And Hazor Hadattah,’ Eus. and Jer. 
(OS 21731 908) place this Hazor tdo far N., viz., on the borders 
of Ashkelon, towards the E. See Hazor, 1. T.K.C. 


RAZZELELPONI (*AB?O¥7), 1 Ch. 43 RV. AV 
HAZELELPONI. 


HEAD is the equivalent in OT of WIN, raf and in 
Aram. parts of Dan. of WN, ves, and in NT of 
KEDAAH.- ‘ In rCh.10z0 EV also gives ‘head’ for 
nbiba, gudgoleth, This passage furnishes a good starting- 
point for our survey of some of the ideas connected by 
the Hebrews with the head.  poasa (gulgoleth) does not 
really mean ‘head.’ The Chronicler misunderstood 
1S. 3110. 


The first part of the verse, relative to Saul’s armour, is a 
parenthesis, and probably a gloss, but seemed to the Chronicler 
to he the beginning of a statement respecting the trophies carried 
offby the Philistines. If,this view was correct there was no 


1 InrK. 928(10 23) the readings are paydw [A], wadcav [B] (cp 
medan, OS} 14034), waryedda [L]; in 53 poyow [B], -6 (AL). 

2 A possible connection with MAKKEDAH may also be 
suggested. 
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HEAD 


choice hut to emend in‘3 ‘his body’ into jnbaba “his skull,’ 
in spite of the fact that, according to usage, it was not merel 
the skull, but the whole head of an enemy, that was the victor’s 
trophy. 

A critical translation of Chronicles would therefore 
have to render, in 1Ch. 1010, ‘ and they stuck up his skull 
in the house of Dagon.’ Why the head was chosen as a 
trophy (Judg. 725 1 8.175457 319 28.47 20arf. 2K. 
1067) may at first seem to need no investigation; 
was not the severed head a convincing proof of death? 
It may have become no more than this when the grim 
narrative in 2 K. 106 was written. When, however, 
we read of the Australians that one of the trophies 
which they carry home after killing an enemy is the 
kidney fat, and that this is kept by the assassin to lubricate 
himself, because he thinks that thus he acquires the 
strength of his victim, we begin to suspect that there is 
something more than we at first supposed in the custom 
of decapitating a dead enemy. What is it, then? It 
is the idea that the head is a special seat of life (which 
accounts for the phrase ‘to swear by the head,’ Mt. 
536). Hence among the Iranians the head of a victim 
was dedicated to Haoma, in order that the life, 
represented by the head, might return to its divine giver. 
That was not indeed the usage of the Egyptians or 
of the Hebrews. Yet both peoples had a reverence 
for the head. ‘There are twenty-two vessels in the 
head which draw the spirits into it, and send them 
thence to all parts of the body,’is the assertion of the 
Ebers Papyrus (Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 216), and shows 
what the feeling of the Egyptians was. 

It is true Herodotns (2 39, quoted by WRS, Red. Sent. 2} 379) 
states that the head of a sacrificial victim was not offered on the 
altar, but sold to Greek traders, or thrown into the Nile; hut 


this is opposed to the clear evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 


The Hebrews, too, doubtless offered the head, among 
the other chief parts of the body, upon the altar, and 
there is considerable improbability (see Dove’s DUNG, 
col. 1130) in the statement in the MT of 2 K. 625 that 
heads of asses were eaten during a great famine in 
Samaria,-—first, because ass’s flesh was forbidden food, 
and next, because the dried head of any animal being 
used by the Semites as an amulet, it was not natural 
for them to eat the head. (The eating of the head of 
the paschal lamb was an exception.) It is also probable 
that there is a sense of the sacredness of the head in the 
statement of 1S.1754 and 1 Ch.1010 respecting the 
head of Goliath and the skull of Saul respectively. In the 
former passage the MT tells us that David took the head 
of the Philistine and brought it to Jerusalem (ndvry), 
but this anachronism is probably an error of the scribes 
(Che. £xf. 7.10522 ['99]}; the true reading is to 
‘Saul’ (Sanus). Saul who had not stirred from his 
place could not regard the head of Goliath as a trophy ; 
but he may have valued it greatly as a supernatural 
guardian or amulet. And so in 1Ch.1010 even the 
Chronicler feels that the skull (representing the head) 
of Saul may well have been affixed as a sacred object 
to the wall of a Philistine temple. Possibly we may 
connect his statement with the view certainly held in 
Talmudic times that a mummified human head 
(éérdphim) or even a human skull (’64), could give 
the knowledge of the future.4 

Among the various idioms in which the head finds a place a 
few may he mentioned. 

a To ‘lift up the head’ when spoken of another, most 
naturally means ‘toraise to honour’ (see e.g. Gen. 4013 2 K.25 
27). In, Gen. 4019, however, it means ‘to take off the head’ 
as a punishment. Tt is one of those plays on words in which 
Hebrew writers delight. 

(2) Yahwé ‘ will take awaythy master fromthy head ’(2 K. 23 5 


EV) alludes to the customary position of pupils at the feet of their 
teacher (cp Acts 22 3). 





1 WRS Red, Sem. (7) 380. 

2 See Rawlinson, Herodotus, 271. 

3 WRS Rel. Sem. (2, 381. 

4 For the references see Buxtorf, Lex. Talmud. 266073 
Selden, De Dis Syris, 59; Levy, NHWB, s.v, 
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(3) ‘They shoot out the lip, they shake the head ' (Ps.22 7 [8]) 
may strike us asa strange combination of phrases. With the 
Hebrews, however, shaking the head is asign of mockery (cp 
Ps. 4414 {15], 2K. 1921), though it may also be a gesture af 
sympathy (Job 164). 

(4) ‘Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head’ (Prov. 25 22) 
would most cae ee ‘Thou shalt take vengeance upon 
him by destroying him’! (Gen. 1924, Ps. 116[7]). Of course, 
this does not suit the context, nor can symm mean anything but 
“fetch,” or ¢ cay away.’ Hence the text must be out of order. 
Read, ‘for (so) thou wilt quench coals of fire’? (.e. evil passions, 
Ecclus. 8 re). Certainly the reference to the head can be well 
spared; the ethical gain is considerable. 

Ina Zend scripture we read, after an exhortation to charity 
on the ground that the Law begs for charity in the person of 
thy brethren who beg for bread, “Ever will that bread be 
burning coal upon, thy head’ (Vistasp Yast, 36, in [Oxford] 
Zendavesta, part ii, by Darmesteter, ,338). The ‘burning 
coal on the head’ seems to, be a figurative expression for_the 
vengeance imprecated on him who refuses the bread of alms. 
If so, it suggests what the MT of Prov. 2522@ ought to mean. 
On the phrase ‘to cover the head,’ etc. (in mourning), see 
MOwrninac. T. K.C. 


HEADBAND. For (1) Dy wp, Riktarim, Is. 820 AV 


(RV ‘sashes’) ; see GIRDLE, 4 ; and for (2) "DN, @phér, 1 K. 
2038 4x RV (AV ‘ ashes’), see TURBAN, 2. 


HEADTIRE. 1x. RV for nvaiD, mighi'ah, the 
priestly ‘bonnet’ of AV (Ex. 2840 etc.). See MITRE,1, 2 RV 
for WB, £2 av, in 1s.820 (AV ‘bonnet’), Ezek. 2417 (AV ‘ tire’). 
See TURBAN, 2, 3. EV forkéSapts, 1 Esd. 36; see CROWN. 


HEART (ad or 325, on the distribution of which re- 
spectively in OT writings see Briggs, Kohut Memorial 
Studies, 94-105 ('97) 7KAPAIA)-? There are some 
interesting varieties in the biblical use of the term ‘ heart.’ 
Primarily the heart is the seat and principle of vitality, 
for ‘ the life of the flesh is in the blood’ (Lev. 1721}, and 
the receptacle of the blood is the heart. 

Hence the expressions, ‘let your heart live’ (Ps. 22 26[27]); 
*it reaches to thy heart’ (Jer. 418; cpz, 10 ‘ to the soul’) 5 ‘ the 
whole heart is faint’ (Is. 15). 

‘Heart’ and ‘flesh’ (xvi) combined designate the 


whole inner and outer man ‘(asin Ass. Sr and 4bbu); 
see Ps. 169 7326 (cp ESCHATOLOGY); and for ‘heart’ 
in the sense of ‘inner man’ note the phrase so frequent 
in Dt. (2g, 429), ‘ with all the heart and with all the 
soul. 

More special meanings are the following :— 

(a)The seat of the ape emotions, and passions; see, 
e.g., Ps. 10415 Dt. 196 1 K. 838 Is. 3029. 

(6) Mind, intellect, purpose, memory; so ‘men of heart’= 
“men of understanding, Job 3420 34 ; ‘all the wickedness which 
thine heart (=thy mind) 1s privy to,” 1 K. 244 EV; * wisdomand 
understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart,’ 1 K. 429 

V; ‘it is in his heart (¢.¢. purpose) to destroy,’ Is.107; ‘ the 
heart (purpose) of Pharaoh was changed,’ Ex. 1453 ‘ David laid 
up these words in his heart,’ z.¢. in his memory, 1S, 2112 (ep 
Lk. 21951) So Ps. 3112 [13], ‘adead man out of heart’ would 
mean “a dead man, forgotten,’ if the Hebrew text were correct. 

(©) Consciousness, conscience, character. .So Prov, 1410 (a 
fine passage even in EV; but ‘ intermeddleth with its joy’ strikes 
a false note, for even a stranger feels some sympathy with simple 
human joys) where read—_ : 

hkart that feels its deep vexation 
Cannot intermingle with the joy ofa stranger.# 


Hitzig would give the sense of ‘consciousness’ to the word 
‘heart’ in the well-known phrase ‘a clean heart,’ Ps. 5110 [x2]. 
He supports this bya reference to Prov. 22114 ; a clear conscious- 
ness: ,ajoyous temper—would then bethe boon soughtfor by 
the speaker. “But the reference is not tenable, for in the passage 
referred to @ enables us to restore an all-important word which 
has been lost—viz., ‘Yahwe,.’ A human king may he partial to 
joyous-hearted subjects, but Yahwé loves those whose conscience, 
or moral character, is spotless jdyam@ xvpios értas xapdias. 


As to Ps. 51iof[z2], the true sense of this religiously 
1 Toy (Prov. 468) still adheres to the traditional view that the 


pang of contrition is meant. But what unsophisticated Jewish 
reader could so have interpreted the words? 


2 ‘ngan nEy WON "3. 

3 Lazarus (Ethik d. Judenthums [’98], 231) notes that Talm. 
21> has a narrower reference than the biblical 32, and desig- 
nates the inward disposition as distinguished from external acts. 

4 Inb read, with Chajes, Tym) X21 NNw3. Deep sorrow 
incapacitates a man for sympathy with the joys of others. 
Frankenberg reads pitt (@ #@pis) for 1; but the result is not 
simple enough for a proverb. 
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important passage is shown by Ezek. 1lr9 f. 183 36267., 
where ‘a new heart,’ or ‘aheart of flesh,’ is the organ 
of that new life which Israel is to lead in the ideal age. 
A ‘clean heart’ is therefore ‘a pure conscience and 
character.’ The consciousness of being free from guilt 
had often been possessed by the early Israelites tem- 
porarily as a consequence of the due performance of 
ritual forms; but the future Israelites would possess 
it permanently, because they would have a moral organ 
which would guard them against displeasing their 
righteous and holy God. 

Such a ‘clean heart’ is otherwise described as a ‘steadfast 
pe ; cp Ps. 788 af EV ‘aright Se by which the 

salmist must mean ‘a steady impulse towards all that is good.” 
For the sense of ‘conscience’ see also Job 276, EV my-heart 
doth not reproach me’ (?), and especially 1 K. 838 where E'V's 
rendering, “every man the plague of his own heart,’ should 
rather be ‘every man a stroke in (lit. of) his own conscience.’ 
The idea is that God not only strikes the body or the possessions 
of a sinner, but forcibly touches his heart, or conscience, with 
conviction of sin (see Klo., Ki.). 

In the hooks admitted into the Heb. canon (for the 
Apocrypha cp Wisd. 71x Ecclus. 4218 [K])@ has the 
proper Greek term for conscience, guveldyots, only once 
—viz, in Eccles. 1020, where the Hebrew text has the 
late word yap.+ It is, however, common in NT, though 
it occurs only once in the Gospels (Jn. 89 in a disputed 
section). For the sense of ‘character,’ see also Jer. 123, 
‘Thou hast tried my heart’; Ps. 79 110; 1 Thess. 24. 

Here we find ourselves on the line of progress to NT 
religion. The Pauline epistles give the heart a central 
position in the moral nature of man. It has the power 
of immediate perception of the spiritual truths revealed 
by Gods spirit. God, we are told, has shone in the 
hearts of Christians to give the light of the knowledge 
of the divine glory (2 Cor. 46); we even meet with the 
strange expression ‘ the eyes of your heart’ (Eph. 118). 
Here the ‘heart’ is in fact almost a Hebraistic synonym 
for that ‘reason’ or ‘understanding’ (vo@s or didvota} 
which is the responsive element in man to the divine 
spirit (cp GNosis, § 5). The germ of this representa- 
tion, however, is to be found in the teaching of Jesus. 
“Happy are the pure in heart, for they will see God’ 
(Mt. 58). Indeed, theentire Sermon on the Mount im- 
presses the necessity of keeping the ‘ heart’ pure and in 
constant contact with God and with heavenly things as 
the condition of pure morality. This again is but the 
clearer expression of the OT view that it is affinity 
of character that brings aman near to God; and that 
the moral and spiritual life which produces character is 
seated in the innermost part of man—z.e., in his 
‘heart.* T.K.C 


HEARTH. = For (1) AN, ‘a2 (ecyapa; @7#la), Jer. 
362274 ; (2) W'S, Azyydr, Zech. 126 RV ‘pan (of fire)’ (8aAds, 
caminum) 5(3) “pa, moked, Ps. 1023[4} (bpvyov, cremiunt, 
Zé, dry wood), RV Tiebrand 5 plur. “pin, mapedé, Is. 


33 14, ; borne see Coat, § 


Lev. 6 9 [2] isdifficult (see below) : RV ‘onthe hearth,’ RVmg. 


‘on its firewood’ *j neither is right. The small proceeds from 
an ancient corrector (cp the small» in Is. 4414) and (as in Is. 
Zc.) is conjectural. Read apr by, ‘on the fire’ (see 4); the 
letters pr were accidently misarranged as mprs and a 
corrector changed » into gy (suggested by SS). 

4. Vp, yakid, \s.30144 (BBRaQr om, ad. [see Field] 
xatetpa, incendium); ‘the fire burning on the hearth.’ 

On the ‘hearth of God,’ Is. 29: (RVmg.), see ALTAR, ARIEL 5 
onthe ‘cakes upon the hearth’ of Gen. 186 see BREAD, § 2 (a); 
on the ‘hearthstones’ of Ezek. 4043 (AV™g-) see Hook, 7. 


HEATH, RV™8. ‘tamarisk’ (‘ar‘ar, “wy ;? arPlo- 
MYPIKH; Jer. 176486t). The Heh. word may he con- 
nected with ,/+y, signifying nakedness, and so point to 
the stunted appearance of the plant (see below). 


1 yp, however, in Eccles., 4¢., is probably corrupt ; Perles 
jens asia, “on thy couch.’ 

2 The same form occurs as an adj. =‘ naked’ in Ps. 10217[18]} 
but cp Che. Ps.@) 
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_ The form ‘éra‘ér, syiny in Jer. 486—for which @BxAQ read 
“MWY (implied in dves éyptos)—is most naturally explained as a 
‘broken plural’ of ‘aar1 (Hitz, Jes. 201, Lag. Sem,130)3 
Barth’s view of it as a sing. adjectival form (V7 160) is ‘less 
likely. ‘Tamarisk’ is the rendering of @®XaQ in Jer. 176 
‘Gypropupixy [BNAQ}), of Aq. in Jer.176 (in 486 jxupéen) and 
of ve ; Ig. hasin the former place ym-aygy=aKdAvos, ‘edible 
thistle,’ but in the other takes ‘é70°ér to Ye a proper name (so 
Sym, aponp); Pesh. simply renders by ‘ root’ in both places. 

The plant intended is almost certainly ajuniper, as 
that is the meaning of Ar. ‘a7‘dv, and the most likely 
sort is, according to Tristram (VHB 358), the /und- 
perus Sabina L., or Savin. This tree abounds on the 
rocks above Petra, where as Robinson (BR2s06) says, 
it grows to the height of ro or 15 feet, and hangs upon 
the rocks even to the summit of the cliffs and needles. 

“Its gloomy stunted appearance, with its scale-like leaves 
pressed close to its gnarled stem, and cropped close by the wild 
goats, gives great force to the contrast suggested by the 

rophet.’ Tristram adds, ‘There is no true heath in Palestine 

g of the Lower Lebanon,’ Hooker states that this particular 
plant is still called ‘g‘a~ by the Arabs. See also AROER. 

[The ‘aa, or juniper, has been found in 1 S.2019 f. 41, 
(crit. emend.), where David is said to have sat down beside 
ajuniper tree, while Jonathan shot arrows at three prominent 
rocks near. The passage gains in picturesqueness. (my p’sn 

‘inv, 20 should be py 577% was originally Oy, and intended 
as a correction of p*yn; see Che. Criz, Bib. and cp Ezzt.)} 
N.M 

HEATHEN (ota i €ONH). Therendering is plainly 
wrong in AV of Lev. 2544 2645, but is admissible when 
giyim or @vy is used of nations whose religion is 
neither Jewish, nor Jewish-Christian, nor Christian, 
with consciousness of this fact. 

Cp_ Sanderson (2627), ‘ Abimelech, an heathen-man, who had 
not the knowledge of ‘the true God of heaven to direct him’ 


Caxton, Pref. to Malory’s Arthur (1485), ‘in al places crysten 
and hethen.’ Possibly the Gothic original of ‘heathen’may he 
traced to Armenian ez‘avos, an adaptation of Gk. veg, though 
the stem-vowel seems to have been assimilated to Gothic Zazpz 
‘heath’ (Murray, Vew Ang. Dict.). See Genti.e, § 2 

HEAVEN. On the various Hebrew conceptions of a 
heaven as the abode of supernatural beings and (later) 
of the risen dead, see ESCHATOLOGY, and cp EARTH 
AND WORLD, EARTH [FOUR QUARTERS], PARADISE. 

The usual Hebrew term is now (plur., not dual ; I otpavds), 
but ‘heaven’ is used also by AV to render babs Ps. 77 18 [x9] 
(RV, whirlwind,’ see Winps), and pn’ Ps. 896 [7} 37 [38] 
(KV ‘sky’). In the NT besides odpavds and érovpavios the 
only feature which calls for remark is the reference to a belief in 
a plurality of heavens (74 érovpdévia, Eph. 1320 26310. etc.), 
probably due to Persian influence 5 see especially Charles, 
Secrets € Enoch, xxx-x\vii. 


HEAVENLY BODIES (crotyeia): 
Rv™s: See ELEMENTS, § 2. 


HEAVE OFFERING (712708, MOI ; APAIPEMA: 
primitie ; Ex. 2927, etc.). See SACRIFICE, and cp 
TAXATION AND TRIBUTE. 


HEBEL (637), Josh. 1929 RV" See AHLAB, n. 


HEBER (537), but V2 in Nu. 2645; yaBep [BAL] ; 
see NAMES, § 70). 

1. The husband of JAEL (7.v.), andhead of a Kenite 
sept which separated from the main body of the tribe 
(see KENITES), and in the course of its nomadic wander- 
ings went as far north as a certain sacred tree near 
Kedesh (see ZAANAIM, THE PLAIN OF); Judg. 411 (of 
adnotoy [B]) 1721. In Judg. 524 (yade@ [A]) he has 
been introduced by a glossator. WMM (As.u, Eur, 
174, Cp 193) connects %3*p with King, mentioned in the 
Pap. Anastasi, and apparently situated E. of Megiddo 
(see Jensen, ZA 10355, and cp AMALEK). Thus 
there is an apparent coincidence between Heber of 
King, and the eponym of the neighbouring tribe of 
Asher (see 2 below).. See ENGANNIM, JETHRO. 

2, The eponym of an Asherite clan ; Gen. 4617 (P) (yofap 


2 Pet. 31012 


[A], -BoA [P], -Bop [L]}; Nu. 2643 (xoPep [BAFL]); and 1 Ch. 


1 Of the form a‘a2il (Wright's Arab. Gram., § 305). 
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7131 f (yaRep [B v. 31}, vexofep [L}). The clan is called the 
Heberites in Nu. 2645 (0307; xoBep(eh ([BAFL}. Jastrow 
connects this name with the Habiri of the Amarna tablets (op 
his view on MaLcuikl, ¢.¥.); JBL lize f%, 1261 % ; so also 
Hommel, A NT, 235 260 n. This is problematical. “See Asner, 
$x 
3. Aclan in Judah, the ‘father’ of Socoh(: Ch. 418! aBeea 
[B), ape [AL]}).1 See Socon, 1. 

40 a aa (1 Ch. 817 ; aBap [BA], aBep [L]). 

g. 1Ch. 513. See EBER (3). 
6. 1Ch. 822, See Eser (4). 
7. Lk. 335. See Eser 9. S. A.C. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE.? The name Hebrew (Lat. 
Hebreus; Gr. eBpaioc) is a transcription of ‘edrayd, 
the Aramaic equivalent of the original OT 

1. Name AY. “vore. pl. “dri. hich is th 

Hebrew. word "AY, ‘zérz, pl. ‘brim, which is the 
proper gentilic name of the people who also 
bore the collective name of Israel or Children of Israel 
(B’né Israel). The name of Israel with its sacred 
associations in the patriarchal history is that by which 
the OT writers prefer to designate their nation; and 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that the term 
Hebrews is frequently employed where foreigners are 
introduced as speaking or spoken to (¢.g., Ex.261 S. 
469 Gen. 4015 Ex. 818), has led to the conjecture that 
the name of Hebrews (men from the other side, s¢z?, of 
the Euphrates) was originally given to the descendants 
of Abraham by their Canaanite neighbours, and con- 
tinued to be the usual designation of the Israelites among 
foreigners, just as the Magyars are known to other 
Europeans as Hungarians (foreigners), as we call the 
High-Dutch Germans (warriors), or as the Greeks gave 
the name of Phcenicians to the people that called them- 
selves Canaanites.? A closer view of the case, does not 
confirm this conjecture. 

[Stade’s theory, however,—that the Israelites were called 
Hebrews, after their passage of the Jordan, in contradistinction 
to the other West-Jordanic peoples, though connected with a 
historical theory not borne out by the (later) Israelite tradition 
—is still maintained by its author, Akad. Reden,’99, p m0. As 
tothe Habiri of Am. Tal,., Wi. (Kohut Memorial Studies, 604 073 
cp Gif iis ¢) defends the view that the people so-ca led are 
nomads from the other side of the Jordan, such as the Suti or 
pre-Aramaic Bedawins of the Syrian desert. These nomads were 
the eartier ‘Hebrews.’ But cp Hommel, A 17, 230%, 258 7] 
Nor has the word Hebrew been hitherto found “in the “early 
monuments of other Eastern nations [unless indeed the Habiri 
of the Am. Tab., who oe such trouble to Abd-hiba of Jeru- 
salem, may be identified with the Hebrews—a theory which in 
its newer form deserves consideration]. The identification pro- 
posed by Chabas which finds the Hebrews in the ee pe 
Apuriu is more than doubtful,4 whereas the name of Israel 
appears on the stone of Mesha, king of Moab (Z, 7), and perhaps 
has been deciphered on Assyrian monuments.5, [On the occur- 
rence of this name in an old Egyptian inscription, see Exopus 
Li, $$ 2, oF] 

The form ‘zé7Z is, in the language of Semitic gram- 
marians, a relative noun, presupposing the word ‘Eber 
as the name of the tribe, place, or common ancestor, 
from whom the Hebrews are designated. See Exper. 

Accordingly we find Eber asa nation side by side with Assyria 
in the ohscure poetical passage Nu. 2424, and Eber as ancestor 
of the Hebrews in the genealogical lists of Gen.10,£ Here we 
must distinguish two records,6 According to Gen. 11 (and Gen. 
10 24) Eber is the geendsen of Shem through haxad, 
and the ancestor of Terah through Peleg Reu, Serug, and Nahor, 
These are not to be taken as the names of individual men. 
Several of them are a dee of places or districts near the 
upper waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and enone other 
circumstances the place at the head of the series assigned to the 
district of Arrapachitis (see, however, ArpHaxap), through 
which a migration from Ararat to the lands occupied by the 
Semites in historical times would first pass, suggests the prob- 
ability that the genealogy is not even meant to exhibit a table 





1 For these forms we may compare the way in whichthe river 
“han is in one place transliterated ya8wp and in another afap. 

2 Hebrew literature is dealt with in_the following articles: — 
PoeticaL Lit., Historica Lir., PROPHETICAL Lit., LAw 
Lit., Wisvom Lit., Epistotary Lit. On the labours of the 
Masoretes see WRITING, TEXT. 

3 Seeespecially Ces. Gesch. der heb. Sprache u. Schrift, of 5 
more recently Kautzsch in Riehm’s 4 WZ, 

4 See Eeyrt, § 61 ; EPHRAIM, § I. 

5 Schr., XG 359 536('78), defends this not undisputed reading; 
ep AHAB § 4, 

6 See be Goeje in 7%, T,’70, p. 243; and We. in Jak7d, 
J. D. Theol., °76, p. 395. 
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of ethnological affinities, but rather.presents a geographical 
sketch of the supposed early movements of the Hehrews who 
are personified under the name of Eher. If this is so, we can 
hardly venture to assert (with some scholars) that the author of 
the list (the Priestly Writer) extended the name of Hehrews to 
all descendants of Terah.! 

The case is different with another (doubtless older) record of 
which a fragment seems to be preserved in Gen. 102z 25-30. 
Here there is no intermediate link between Shem and Eber. 
Sons of Shem and sons of Eher appear to be co-extensive ideas, 
and to the latter are reckoned not only the descendants of Peleg 

Aramzeans, Israelites, Ishmaelite abs, etc.), hut also the 
outh Arabian tribes of Joktan. 

As to the etymological origin of the name of Hebrews 
we have an early statement in Gen. 1413, where @4°L 
renders ‘Abram the Hebrew’ [see Di.] by 6 Teparys, 
“the crosser.” 2 

Grammatically more accurate, while resting on the same ety- 
mology, is the pets of Aquila, 6 wepairys ‘the man from 
the other side’ of the Euphrates, which is tho explanation of 
Jewish tradition (Ber. R.,and Rashi); cp Ew. G/(@}1 4074 
(ES, 1284). 

Steiner, however, ‘takes ‘aber in the Arabic sense of a river 
hank, and makes the Hebrews ‘dwellers in a land of rivers’ 
(B.-Lex. 2613). This goes well with Peleg (watercourse), as 
in Arabia we have the district Falag, so named because it is 
furrowed by waters (Sprenger, Geog. Arad, 234). CpEszr. 

By the Hebrew language we understand the ancient 
tongue of the Hebrews in Canaan—the language in 

which the OT is composed, with the ex- 


“A icbeat ception of the Aramaic passages (Jer. 10x97 
laneuses? Ezra 48-618 7 12-26 Dan. 24-728). We do 


not find, however, that this language was 
called Hebrew by those who spoke it. It is the Zp— 
z.e. speech—of Canaan (Is. 1918), or, as spoken in 
southern Palestine, nm, Jewish (2 K. 1826 [|| Is. 3612] 
Neh. 1324). The later Jews call it the holy tongue (pwd 
wspn) in contrast to the profane Aramaic dialect (com- 
monly though improperly enough called Syro-Chaldaic) 
which long before the time of Christ had superseded 
the old language as the vernacular of the Jews. This 
change had already taken place at the time when the 
expression ‘in Hebrew’ (€8paiort) first occurs (Prologue 
to Sirach); and both in the Apocrypha and in the NT 
the ambiguous term, naming the language after those 
who used it, often denotes the contemporary vernacular, 
not the obsolete idiom of the OT. The other sense, 
however, was admissible (¢.g., Rev. 911, and so fre- 
quently in Josephus), and naturally became the prevalent 
one among Christian writers who had little occasion to 
speak of anything but the OT Hebrew.? See ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE. 

Hebrew is a language of the group which, since Fich- 
horn, has generally been known as Semitic, the affinities 
of the several members of which are so 
close that they may fairly be compared 
with a sub-group of the Indo-Germanic 
family — for example, with the Teutonic languages. 

The fundamental unity of the Semitic vocabulary is 
easily observed from the absence of compounds (except 
in proper names) and from the fact that almost all 
words are derived from their roots in definite patterns 
(measures )as regular as those of grammatical inflection. 
The roots regularly consist of three consonants (seldom 
four or five), the accompanying vowels having no 
radical value, but shifting according to grammatical 
rules to express various embodiments of the root 
idea. 3 

The triliteral roots are substantially common to the 
whole Semitic group, subject to certain consonantal per- 
mutations, of which the most important are strikingly 


3. Semitic 
languages. 


1 The Terahites, according to other testimonies, are Aramzeans 
(Gen, 2220/4; Dt. 26 5); but the Pe Writer, who cannot be 
pre-exilic, makes Aram a separate offshoot of Shem, having 
nothing to do with Eber (Gen. 10 a he 

a Sepa Quest. Hebr., on the passage, and Theodoret, 
Oy. LXI. in Gen. Res : 

The term ‘Hebrew language’ seems to have originated with 
the Grreks or Hellenists. Philo, however, calls the languageof 
the OT Chaldee (De Vita Mosis, 25,4; cp Jerome on Dan. 1), 
On the use of the expression ‘Hebrew language’ in the Talmud, 
see Berliner, Bectnige zur heb. Gr. 5 (Berlin, *79). : 
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analogous to those laid down by Grimm for the Teutonic 
languages. 

There are in Arabic four aspirated dentals, which in Hebrew 
and Assyrian areregularly represented by sibilants, as follows :— 

Arabic = Hebrew-Assyrian §; Ar, @4=Heb.-Ass. 2: AI. 
z=Heb,-Ass, s; Ar. g= Heb.-Ass. 5. 

In most of the Aramaic dialects the first three of these sounds 
are represented by 4, ¢, and # respectively, while the fourth 
is usually changed into the guttural sound y. But it would 
appear from recent discoveries that in very ancient times some 
at least of the Aramaic dialects approximated to the Hebrew and 
Assyrian as regards the treatment of the first three sounds, and 
changed the fourth into P (cp ARAMAIC, § 2, beginning, and see 
below, § 6).4 

Derivation from the roots and inflection proceed partly 
by the reduplication of root letters and the addition of 

4. Their in. certain preformatives and afformatives 

Z (more rarely by the insertion of formative 

flection. consonants in the body of the root), partly 
by modifications of the vowels with which the radicals 
are pronounced. In its origin almost every root ex- 
presses something that can be grasped by the senses. 

The mechanism by which words are formed from the root is 
adapted to present sensible notions in a variety of nuances and 
in all possible embodiments and connections, so that there are 
regular forms to express in a single word the intensity, the 
repetition, the production of the roof idea—the place, the instru- 
ment, the time of its occurrence, and so forth. Thus the ex- 
pression of intellectual ideas is necessarily metaphorical, almost 
every word being capable of a material sense, or at least con- 
veying the distinct suggestion of some sensible notion. For 
example, the names of passions depict their Payee ex- 
pression ; to confer honour’ means also to make heavy,’ and 
so on. 

The same concrete character, the same inadequacy 
to convey purely abstract thoughts without a substratum 
appealing to the senses, appears in the grammatical 
structure of the Semitic tongues. 

This is to be seen, for example, in the absence of the neuter 
gender, in the extreme paucity of particles, in the scanty pro- 
vision for the subordination of propositions, which deprives the 
Semitic style of all involved periods and reduces it toa succession 
of short sentences linked by the simple copula and. 

The fundamental element of these languages is the 
noun, and in the fundamental type of sentence the 
predicate is a noun set down without any copula and 
therefore without distinction of past, present, or future 
time. The finite verb is developed from nominal forms 
(participial or infinitive), and is equally without dis- 
tinction of time. Instead of tenses we find two forms, 
the perfect and the imperfect, which are used according 
as the speaker contemplates the verbal action as a thing 
complete or as conditional, imperfect, or in process. 

It lies in the nature of this distinction that the imperfect alone 
bas moods. In their later stages the iyo seek to supply 
the lack of tenses by circumlocutions with a substantive verb and 
participles. 

Other notable features (common to the Semitic 
tongues) are the use of appended suffixes to denote the 
possessive pronouns with a substantive, or the accusative 
of a personal pronoun with a verb, and the expression 
of the genitive relation by what is called construction 
or annexation, the governing noun being placed im- 
mediately before the genitive, and, if possible, slightly 
shortened in pronunciation so that the two words may 
run together as one idea. 4 

A characteristic of the later stages of the languages is the 
resolution of this relation into a prepositional clause. 

These and other peculiarities are sufficient to establish 
the original unity of the group, and entitle us to postu- 
late an original language from which all the Semitic 
dialects have sprung. 

Of the relation of this language to other linguistic stems, 
veins to the Indo-Germanic on the E. and the North- 
African Ianguages on the W. wecannot yet i es with certainty : 
but it appears that the present system of triliteral roots has 
poe out of an earlier biliteral system which, so far as it can 

e reconstructed, must form the basis of scientific inquiry into 
the ultimate affinities of the Semitic group. 


1 [See Cook, Aramaic Glossary, s.\5 5 ps w-] 

2 Renan, Hist. des Langues Séut., sketches the history of 
research in this direction. Noteworthy are the remarks of 
Lagarde, Syic/a, 121. On survivals from the biliteral stage, 
see Néld. Mand, Gram. 6. 
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Before the rise of comparative philology it was a 
B. Age of mae sai Hebrewwas the original 
Hebrew, SPeech of mankind. 

: _ Taken from the Jews, and as already expressed 
in the Palestinian Targum on Gen. 111, this opinion drew its 
main support from etymologies and other data in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis, which, however, were as plausibly turned 
by Syriac writers in favour of their own tongue,! 

Till recent times many excellent scholars (including 
Ewald) claimed for Hebrew the greatest relative antiquity 
among Semitic tongues. It is now, however, generally 
recognised that in grammatical structure the Arabic, 
shut up within its native deserts till the epoch of Islam, 
preserved much more of the original Semitic forms than 
either Hebrew or Aramaic. 

In its richer vocalisatian, in the possession of distinct case 
endings,? in the use for feminine nouns of the afformative ¢, which 
in the northern dialect has passed through # (originally audible 
as in Egyptian Arabic) into a mere vowel, in the more extensive 
range of passive and modal forms, and im other refinements of 
inflection Arabic represents no later development, but the 
original wealth and primitive subtlety of Semitic speech, as 
appears not only from eae in the other dialects, 
but also from an examination of the process of decay which has 
brought the spoken Arabic of ae a day into a grammatical 
condition closely parallel to the OT Hebrew. 

Whilst Arabic is in many respects the elder brother, 
it is not the parent of Hebrew or Aramaic. Each 
member of the group had an independent development 
from a stage prior to any existing language, though it 
would seem that Hebrew did not branch off from 
Aramaic so soon as from Arabic, whilst in its later 
stages it came under direct Aramaic influence. 

[On the relation which Hebrew bears to the other Semitic 
languages, see Wright, Comp, Gram. . Driver, Tenses (A ip. 
iii.); and Ndideke’s art. * Semitic Languages* in #B(9}, published 
separately in German, with some additions Diese, Sprachen, 
875), '99).4 

The Hebrew spoken by the Israelites in Canaan was 
separated only by very minor differences (like those of 

3 our provincial dialects) from the speech of 
——_ neighbouring tribes. We know this so far 
"as the Moabite language is concerned from 
the stone of Mesha; and the indications furnished by 
proper names, as well as the acknowledged affinity of 
Israel with these tribes, make the same thing probable 
in the case of Ammon and Edom. More remarkable is 
the fact that the Phoenicians and Canaanites, with whom 
the Israelites acknowledged no brotherhood, spoke a 
language which, at least as written, differs but little from 
biblical Hebrew. This observation has been ysed in 
support of the very old idea that the Hebrews originally 
spoke Aramaic, and changed their language in Canaan. 
An exacter study of the Phcenician inscriptions, how- 
ever, shows differences from Hebrew which suffice to 
constitute a distinct dialect, and combine with other 
indications to favour the view that the descendants of 
Abraham brought their Hebrew idiom with them. In 
this connection it is important to observe that the old 
Assyrian, which preceded Aramaic in regions with which 
the book of Genesis connects the origins of Abraham, is 


2 Theodoret (Quest. inGen. 1.1) Barhebreeus, and others cited 

by Assemani, Bib. Or. iii, 1314. The sameopinion appears amon 
‘the Babylonian Jews (Rab in Syz. 384). Conversely, Jaco 
of Sarug concedes the priority of Hebrew (see ZDMG 25 520). 
The Arabs, whose language is in many points older than either, 
yield priority to Hebrew (Ahulfeda, HA 18), or to Syriac(Tabari, 
1220; Abu ‘Isa in Ahulfeda, 148), the language of the race to 
which they owed their first knowledge of letters. 

2 That the case endings in classical Arabic are survivals of a 
very ancient system of inflection can hardly be doubted. It does 
not necessarily follow, however, that in‘the primitive Semitic 
language these terminationswere used for precisely the same pur- 
poses as in Arabic. Moreover, the three Arabic case-endings 
commonly called by European scholars the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, do not by any means correspond exactly, as re- 

ards their usage, to the respective cases in the Indo-European 

languages; that is tosay, the Arabic language sometimes employs 

the accusative where we should, on logical grounds, have ex- 
pected the nominative and vice versa, These apparentanomalies 
are probably relics of a time when the use of the case-endings 
was determined by principles which differed, to a considerable 
extent, from those known to the Arabic grammarians. 
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in many respects closely akin to Hebrew.! [Certain 
inscriptions, moreover, recently discovered at Zenjirli, 
in the extreme N. of Syria, are written in a dialect which 
exhibits many striking points of resemblance to Hebrew, 
although it would seem, on the whole, to belong to the 
Aramaic branch.?} 

As the origin of Hebrew is lost in the obscurity that 
hangs over the early movements of the Semitic tribes, 
so we know very little of the changes which the language 
underwent in Canaan. The existence of local differences 
of speech is proved by Judg. 126;% but the attempt to 
make out in the OT records a Northern and a Judean 
dialect, or even besides these a third dialect for the 
Simeonites of the extreme S.4 has led to no certain 
results. In generalitmaybesaid that the OT text supplies 
inadequate data for studying the history of the language. 
Semitic writing, especially a purely consonantal text 
such as the OT originally was, gives an imperfect picture 
of the very grammatical and phonetic details most likely 
to vary dialectically or in course of time. 

The later punctuation (including the notation of vowels : 
see below, § g, and Writinc) and even many things in the 
present consonantal text, represent the formal pronunciation 
of the Synagogue as it took shape after Hebrew became a 
dead language—for even @ has often a_ more primitive 
pronunciation of proper names (cp Names, $5). This modern 
system being applied to all parts of the OT alike, many 
archaisms were obliterated or disguised, and the earlier and 
later writings present in the received text a grammatical 
uniformit which is certainly not original. It is true that 
occasional consonantal forms inconsistent with the accompany- 
ing vowels have seh cerns nit in the books least read by 
the Jews—and appear in the light of comparative grammar as 
indications of more primitive forms. These sporadic survivals 
show that the correction of obsolete forms was not carried 
through with perfect consistency; but, it is never safe to 
argue as if we possessed the original form of the texts (cp 

RITING). 

The chief historical changes in the Hebrew language 
which we can still trace are due to Aramaic influence. 

* The Northern Israelites were in 

7, Hebrew yields ? : 
Immediate contact with Arameean 
to Aramaic. populations and some Aramaic loan- 
words were used, at least in Northern Israel, from a 
very early date. At the time of Hezekiah Aramaic 
seems to have been the usual language of diplomacy 
spoken by the statesmen of Judah and Assyria alike 
(2 K. 18 26). After the fall of Samaria the Hebrew 
population of Northern Israel was partly deported, 
their place being taken by new colonists, most of whom 
probably had Aramaic as their mother-tongue. It is 
not therefore surprising that even in the language of 
Judzea increasing signs of Aramaic influence appear 
before the Exile. The fall of the Jewish kingdom 
accelerated the decay of Hebrew as a spoken language. 
Not indeed that those of the people who were trans- 
ported forgot their own tongue in their new home, as 
older scholars supposed on the basis of Jewish tradition : 
the exilic and post-exilic prophets do not write in a 
lifeless tongue. Hebrew was still the language of 
Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (1324) in the 
middle of the fifth century p.c.6 After the fall of 
Jerusalem, however, the petty Jewish people were 
in daily intercourse with a surrounding Aramean 

1 See Stade's essay on the relation of Phcenician and Hebrew, 
Morgenlindische Forschungen (75), with Noldeke’s criticism, 
ZDMG, 29328; also the latter's article, ‘ Sprache, hebraische,” 
in BL, 5362 77 Of 2 oer 

2 One of these inscriptions, set up by Panarnmii, king of 
Ya'di, probably dates from the ninth or the beginning of the 
eighth centurys.c, Two other inscriptions set up by a king 
named Bar-Rektb, belong to the latter half of the eighth cen- 
tury. See ARAMAic LANGuAGE, $2; in addition to the works 
on the subject which are there specified, the reader may consult 
Lidzbarskis Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Wei- 
mar, ’98), p. 440, : ; ae . 

* On the difficulty of drawing precise inferences from this 
narrative see Marg. 27.4 TW ’88, pp. 151-155. 

4 Bottch. Lekrd, d. kebr. Sprache, 113 /- (60). F 

_5 ,Detailsin Ryssel, De Elohiste Pentateuchi Sermone (Leip- 
sic, 78), the most important collectionofmaterialssince Gesenius, 
Gesch. der hebr. Spr. 2. Schrift (15). ea 

6 An argument to the contrary drawn by Jewish interpreters 
from Neh. 88 rests on false exegesis. 
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population, and the Aramaic tongue, which was the 
official language of the western provinces of the Persian 
empire, began to take rank as the recognised medium 
of polite intercourse and letters even among the tribes 
of Arabic blood— the Nabataeans — whose inscriptions in 
the Hauran are written in Aramaic. Thus Hebrew as 
a spoken language gradually yielded to its more power- 
ful neighbour, and the style of the latest OT writers is 
not only full of Aramaic words and forms but also 
largely coloured with Aramaic idioms, whilst their 
Hebrew has lost the force and freedom of a living 
tongue (Ecclesiastes, Esther, some Psalms, Daniel). 
Te Chronicler no longer thoroughly understood the 
Old Hebrew sources from which he worked, while for 
the latest part of his history he used a Jewish Aramaic 
document, part of which he incorporated in the book of 
Ezra. Long before the time of Christ Hebrew was the 
exclusive property of scholars. 
About zoo B.c., Jesus the son of Sirach (Ben Sira), 
a Palestinian Jew, composed in Hebrew the famous 
treatise known in the West as Ecclesiasticus. A large 
portion of the original text has .recently come to light, 
unfortunately in a mutilated condition. Though Ben 
Sira uses a considerable number of late ‘words, mostly 
borrowed from the Aramaic, the general character of 
his Hebrew style is decidedly purer and more classical 
than that of some parts of the OT (e.g., Ecclesiastes), 
and ‘it is specially to be noted that the recovered frag- 
ments, as far as is known at present, contain not a 
single word derived from the Greek. See ECCLESI- 
ASTICUS. 
Several other books of the Apocrypha appear to be 
translated from Hebrew originals — Judith, 1 Macc, —~ 
. the last according to the express testi- 
areas mony of Jerome. It is certain that the 
ebreW. OT canon contains elements as late as 
the epoch of national revival under the Maccabees 
(Daniel, certain Psalms), for Hebrew was the language 
of religion as well as of scholarship. As for the 
scholars, they affected not only to write but also to 
speak in Hebrew; but they could not resist the influence 
of the Aramaic vernacular, and indeed made no attempt 
to imitate the classical models of the OT, which neither 
furnished the necessary terminology for the new ideas 
with which they operated, nor offered in its forms and 
constructions a suitable vehicle for their favourite pro- 
cesses of legal dialectic. Thus was developed a new 
scholastic Hebrew, ‘ thelanguage of the wise’ (o-pan nw), 
preserving some genuine old Hebrew words which happen 
not to be found in the OT, and supplying some new 
necessities of expression by legitimate developments of 
germs that lay in the classical idiom, but thoroughly inter- 
penetrated with foreign elements, and as little fit for 
higher literary purposes as the Latin of the mediaeval 
schoolmen. The chief monument of this dialect is the 
body of traditional law called the Mishna, which is 
formed of materials of various dates, but was collected 
in its present form about the close of the second century 
A.D. (see LAW LITERATURE). 
[A remarkable feature in the Hebrew of the Mishna 
is the large use made of Greek and even of Latin words. 


That these words were actually current among the Jews of 
the period and are not mere literary embellishments (as is some- 
times the case with Greek words used by Syriac authors) appears 
from the fact that they often present themselves in strangely 
distorted forms—the result of popular mispronunciation.] 


The doctors of the subsequent period still retained 
some fluency in the use of Hebrew; but the mass of 
their teaching preserved in the Gemara is Aramaic. 


The language of the Mishna has been described by Geiger, 
Lehr. und Lesebuch eur Sprache der Mischnah (Breslau, °45); 
L. Dukes, Die Sprache der Mischna (Ksslingen, 46) and Zur 
vabbinischen Sprachkunde (Vienna, 's1); J. H. Weiss, A¢ish- 
pat L’shin ham-Mishna (Vienna, ‘67). 





T See Bacher, Die Agpada der babylonischen Amorde (Stras- 
b> +g, ’v9), for many illustrations of the Hebrew scholarship of 
the Gemarists 
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During the Talmudic period nothing was done for 
the grammatical study of the old language; but there 
was a traditional pronunciation for the 
tical synagogue, and a traditional interpretation 

—_ av. of the sacred text. The earliest monument 

study. of Jewish interpretation is the Septuagint ; 
but the final form of traditional exegesis is embodied in 
the Targums or Aramaic paraphrases, especially in the 
more literal Targnms of Onkelos and Jonathan, which 
are often cited by the Talmudic doctors. Many things 
in the language of the OT were already obscure, and 
the meaning of words was discussed in the schools, 
sometimes by the aid of legitimate analogies from 
living dialects,’ but more often by fantastic etymological 
devices such as the Notarizon, or use of analogies from 
shorthand. 

The invention and application of means for preserving 
the traditional text and indicating the traditional pro- 
nunciation are spoken of elsewhere (see WRITING, 
TEXT). 

The old traditional scholarship declined, however, till 
the tenth century, when a revival of Hebrew study under 
the influenceof Mohammedan learning took place among 
the Arabic-speaking Jews (Saadia of the Fayyiim, 
Menahem ben Sarug, etc. ).2 Then, early in theeleventh 
century, came the acknowledged fathers of mediaeval 
Jewish philology,—the grammarian Judah surnamed 
Hayyig, discoverer of the system of triliteral roots,® 
and the lexicographer Abulwalid Merwan ibn Ganah 
(Rabbi Jonah), who made excellent use of Arabic 
analogies as well as of the traditional material.* 

A succession of able scholars continued their work, of whom 
the most famous are Abraham ben Meir of Toledo, suknamed 
Thn Ezra—also written Aben Ezra—(zog2-1167), a man of great 
Or nay and freedom of view; Solomon Isaaki of Troyes, 
called Rashi (¢e., R{abbénu} Sh[€lomdh] Y[ishaki]) and some- 
times by error Jarchi—z.e., of Lunel (7) ‘luna’)—(died _r105), 
whose writings are a storehouse of traditional lore ;and David 
Kimhi of Narbonne, called Radak (¢z7e. t200), whose comment- 
aries,’ grammar, and lexicon exercised an enormous and lasting 
influence. Our own authorised version bears the stamp of 
Kimhi on every page. 

In the later Middle Ages Jewish learning was cramped 
by a narrow Talmudical orthodoxy; but a succession 
of scholars held their ground till Elias Levita and others 
of his age transmitted the torch to the Christian uni- 
versities. 

{The Jewish Encyclopedia, now in preparation, will for English 
readers give an adequate account of the Jewish scholars and 


their work. The portion dealing with Philology will be con- 
tributed by Prof. G. F. Moore.] W. R. S.—A. A. B. 


HEBREWS (oO 2n7), Gen. 4015 etc. See aboveand 
cp ISRAEL, § 1. 


HEBREWS (EPISTLE). The NT writing usually 
known under the name of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
1. Title. °" less correctly, as the Epistle of Paul the 

7 * apostle to the Hebrews, bears in the‘ oldest 
MSS no other title than the words trpoc eBpaloyce 
[so Ti. WH, etc.], ‘Tothe Hebrews.’ This brief heading 
embraces the whole information as to the origin of the 
epistle on which Christian tradition is unanimous. 
Everything else—the authorship, the address, the date 
—was unknown or disputed in the early church, and 
continues to form matter of dispute in the present day. 
As far back as the latter part of the second century, how- 
ever, the destination of the epistle ‘to the Hebrews’ 
[though it cannot be proved for Rome at so early a 
date] was acknowledged alike in Alexandria, where it 
was ascribed to Paul, and in Carthage, where it passed 
by the name of Barnabas; and there is no indication 
that it ever circulated under another title. At the same 


f 1 See B. Rash hash-Shana, 263; Del. on Ps.5523[24] and 
s- 1423. 
2 The connecting link between the Masoretes and the gram- 
marians is Rabbi Aaron ben Mosheh hen Asher, whose Dikduke 
hat- Tamim has been published by Baer and Strack (Leips. ’79). 
3 Seehis Two Treatises, edited by Nutt, London, ‘70. 
4 His Book of: & gets, in Arabic, edited by Neubauer, Oxford., 
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time we must not suppose, as has sometimes bcen 
supposed, that the anthor prefixed these words to his 
original manuscript. The title says no more than that 
the readers addressed were Christians of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and this would be no sufficient-address for an 
epistolary writing (1822} directed to a definite circle of 
readers, a local church or group of churches to whose 
history repeated reference is made, and with which the 
author had personal relations (1319 23). The original 
address, which according to custom must have stood on 
the outside of the folded letter, was probably never 
copied, and the universal prevalence of the present title, 
which tells no more than can be gathered (asa hypo- 
thesis) from the epistle itself, seems to indicate that 
when the book first passed from local into general 
circulation its history had already been forgotten. 

With this it agrees that the early Roman church,—— 
where the epistle was known about the end of the first 

s , century, and where indeed the first 

2. Authorship “ traces of the use of it occur (Clement, 

history of and Shepherd of Hermas\—had nothing 

eee can to contribute to the auestion of author- 

ship and origin except the negative opinion that the 
book is not by Paul. 

Caius and the Muratorian fragment reckon but thirteen 
epistles of Paul ; Hippolytus (like his master Irenzeus of Lyons) 
knew our book and declared that it was not Pauline. 

The earliest positive traditions of authorship to which 
we can point belong to Africa and Egypt, where, as we 
have already seen, divergent views were current by the 
end of the second century. sz. The African tradition 
preserved by Tertullian (DePudicitia, 20), but certainly 
not invented by him, ascribes the epistle to Barnabas. 

_ Direct apostolic authority is not therefore claimed for it ; but 
it has the weight due to one who ‘ learned from and taught with 
the bs Mime and we are told that it had more currency among; 
the churches than ‘that apocryphal shepherd of the adulterers 
(the Shepherd of Hermas). is tradition of the African church 
holds a singularly isolated position. Later writers appear to 
know it only from Tertullian, and it soon became obsolete, to be 
revived for_a moment after the Reformation by the Scottish 
theologian Cameron, and then again in our own century by the 
German critics, among whom at present it is the favourite view 
[see below, §§ 4, xz]. 

2. Very different is the history of the Egyptian 
tradition, which can be traced back as far as a teacher 
of the Alexandrian Clement, presumably Panteenus 
(Euseb, Hist, Eccl. 614). 

This blessed’presbyter,’ as Clement calls him, sought to 
explain why Paul did not name himself as usual at the head of 
the epistle, and found the reason in the modesty of the author, 
who, in addressing the Hebrews was going beyond his commis- 
sion as apostle to the Gentiles. Clement himself takes it for 
granted that an epistle to the Hebrews must have been written 
in Hebrew, and supposes that Luke translated it for the Greeks. 

Thus far there is no sign that the Pauline authorship 
was ever questioned in Alexandria, and from the time of 
Origen the opinion that Paul wrote the epistle became 
more and more prevalent in the East. 

Origen rests on the same tradition, which he refers to ‘the 
ancient men 5 but he knows that the tradition is not common to 
all churches. He feels that the language is un-Pauline, though 
the admirable thoughts are not second to those of the unques- 
tioned apostolic writings. Thus he is led to the view that the 
ideas were orally set forth by Paul, but that the language, 
arrangement, and some features of the exposition are the work 
of a disciple. According to some, this disciple was Clement of 
Rome ; others [Clement and his school] named Luke ; but the 
truth, says Origen is known to God alone (Eus. 625 cp 338). 
It isnot Surprising’ that these limitations of the traditio; had less 
influence than the broad fact that Origen accepted the book as 
of Pauline authority. 

In the West this view was still far from established in 
the fourth century ; but it gained ground steadily, and, 
indeed, the necessity for revising the received view could 
not be qnestioned when men began to look at the facts 
of the case. 


Even those who, like Jerome and Augustine, knew the varia- 
tions of tradition, were unwilling to press an opposite view ; and 
in the fifth century the Paulineauthorship wasacceptedat Rome, 
and practically throughout Christendom, not to be again disputed 
till he revival of letters and the rise of a more critical spirit. 


It was Erasmus who indicated the imminent change 
of opinion. 
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Erasmus brings out with great force the vacillation of tradition 
and the dissimilarity of the epistle from the style and thoughts 
of Paul in his concluding annotation on the hook. He ventures 
the conjecture, based ona passage of his favourite Jerome, that 
Clement of Rome was the real author. Luther (who suagests 
Apollos) and Calvin (who thinks of Luke or Clement) followed 
with the decisive argument that Paul], who lays such stress on 
the fact that his gospel was not taught to him by man but was 
by direct revelation (Gal. 1114), could not have written Heb. 
23,4 where the author classes himself among those who received 
the message of salvation from the personal_disciples of the Lord 
on the evidence of the miracles which confirmed their word. 

The force of tradition seemed already broken; but 
the wave of reaction which so soon overwhelmed the 
freer tendencies of the first reformers, brought back the 
old view. Protestant orthodoxy again accepted Paul as 
the author, and dissentient voices were seldom heard till 
the revival of free biblical criticism in the eighteenth 
century. As criticism strengthened its arguments, theo- 
logians began to learn that the denial of tradition in- 
volvesno danger to faith, and at the present moment, 
scarcely any sound scholar will be found to accept Paul 
as the direct author of the epistle, though such a 
modified view as was suggested by Origen still claims 
adherents among the lovers of compromise with 
tradition. 

The arguments against the Alexandrian tradition are 
in fact conclusive. 

It is probably unfair to hamper that tradition with Clement’s 
notion that the book is a translation from the Hebrew. This 

monstroushypothesisreceiveditsreductioad 
3. Not by Paul. absurdum in the attempt of J. H. R. 

Biesenthal to reconstruct the Hebrew text 
(Das Trostschreiben. des Apostels Paulus an die Hebréer, 
hritisch wiederhergestelit, etc., ’78). Just as little, however, 
can the Greek be fiom Paul’s pen. 

The un-Pauline character of the style, alike in the 
words used and in the structure of the sentences, strikes 
every scholar as it struck Origen and Erasmus. 

The type of thought is quite unique. The theological ideas 
are cast in a differentmould ; and the leading conception of the 
high-priesthood of Christ, which is no mere occasional thought 
but a central point in the author’s conception of Christianity, 
finds its nearest analogy not in the Pauline epistles but in John 
17zx9, The Old Testament is cited after the Alexandrian transla- 
tion more exactly and exclusively than is the, custom of Paul, 
and that even where the Hebrew one is divergent. Nor is 
this an accidental circumstance. ere is every appearance 
that the author was a Hellenist whose learning did not embrace 
a knowledge of the Hebrew text, and who derived his metaphysic 
and allegorical method from the Alexandrian rather than the 
Palestinian schools.1 

The force of these arguments can be brought out only 
by the accumulation of a multitude of details too tedious 
for this place; but the evidence from the few personal 
indications contained in the epistle is easily grasped and 
not less powerful. 

The argument from23, which appeared decisive to Luther 
and Calvin, has been, referred to already ($2). Again, we read 
in 1819 that the writer is absent from the church which he 
addresses, but hopes to be speedily restored to them. This 
expression is not to be understood as implying that the epistle 
was written in prison, for 1323 shows that the author is master 
of his own movements,? 

The plain sense is that the author’s home is with the 
church addressed, but that he is at present absent, and 
begs their prayers for a speedy return. The external 
authority of the Alexandrian tradition can have no 
weight against such difficulties. If that tradition was 
original and continuous, the long ignorance of the 
Roman church and the opposite tradition of Africa are 
inexplicable. No tradition, however, was more likely 
to arise in circles where the epistle was valued and its 
origin forgotten. In spite of its divergences from the 


1 For the Alexandrian elements in the epistle, consult the list 
of passages in Hilgenfeld’s Ainleitung 384, n.(Leipsic, 75). 
A large mass of valuable material is collected in J. B. Carpzov’s 
Sacra E.xercitationes in Ep. ad Heb. ex Philone Alexandrino 
(Helmstadt, 1750). [Von Soden (Handcomm. 4) gives addi- 
tional instances of dependence on Philo, and proves the literary 
influence also of the Wisdom of Solomon; cp Plumptre in 
Expositor, rst ser. vol, i. (’74).] . 

In 1034 the true reading is not ‘ of me in my bonds,’ but ‘on 
them that were in bonds’ (rots Seoptows ovveradjoare). The 
false reading, which was that of Clement of Alexandria, is 
probably connected with the tradition that Paul was the author. 
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standard of Pauline authorship, the book has manifest 
Pauline affinities, and can hardly have originated beyond 
the Pauline circle, to which it is referred, not only by 
the author's friendship with Timothy (1823), but also by 
many unquestionable echoes of the Pauline theology, 
and even by distinct allusions to passages in Paul's 
epistles.! 

In an uncritical age these features might easily suggest 
Paul as the author of a book which [doubtless, because 
its Pauline origin was universally believed in Alexandria] 
took its place in MSS immediately after the recognised 
epistles of that apostle, and contained nothing in its 
title to distinguish it from the preceding books with 
similar headings, 'To the Romans,’ 'To the Cor- 
inthians,' and the like.? A similar history, as Zahn has 
pointed out, attaches to the so-called second epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians. 

When we see that the tradition which names Paul as 
author does not possess an authentic historical basis. we 

are necessarily carried on to deny historical 

A Atha» authority to the subsidiary conjectures or 
suggestions. traditions which speak of Luke and 
Clement of Rome. 

The history of the Alexandrian tradition shows that these 
names were brought in merely to lessen the difficulties attaching 
to the view that Paul wrote the book exactly as we have it. 

The name of Lnke seems to be a conjecture of the 
Alexandrian Clement, for it has no place in the tradition 
received from his master. 


Origen attaches no importance to either name. Some had 
mentioned one, and some the others God alone knows the truth. 
We have no reason to think more’highly of these suggestions 
than Origen did. Indeed, no Protestant scholar now proposes 
the name of Clement, whose extant epistle to the Corinthians 
shows his familiarity with the epistle to the Hebrews, and at the 
same time excludes the idea that he composed it. The name of 
Luke has still partisans—Delitzsch carefully collected linguistic 
parallels between our epistle and the Lucan writings (Com. 
*57°5ET, '®'). Theargumentsof Delitzsch are generally met 
with the objection that our author must have been a born Jew, 
which from his standpoint and culture is in the highest degree 
probable, though not gta absolutely certain. In any case 
we cannot suppose that Luke wrote the epistle on Paul's com- 
mission, or that the work is substantially the apostle's ; for such 
a theory takes no accountof the strongly-marked individuality of 
the book in thought and method as well as expression. 

The theory that Luke was the independent author of 
the epistle (Grotius and others) has no right to appeal 
to ‘antiquity, and must stand entirely on the very 
inadequate grounds of internal probability afforded by 
language and style. 

If Alexandria fail us, can we suppose that Africa 
preserved the original tradition? This is a difficult 
question. The intrinsic objections to authorship by 
Barnabas are not important. 

The so-called Epistle of Barnabas was not written by our 
author ;but then itis admittedly not hy Barnahas. The superior 
elegance of the style of our epistle as compared with that of 
Paul is not inconsistent with Acts 1412; nor is there, as we shall 
see presently, any real force in the once favourite objection that 
the ordinances of the temple are described with less accurac 
than might be looked for in Barnabas, a Levite and one who ha 
resided in Jerusalem (see below, § 8). On the other hand, it is hard 
to believe that the correct account of the authorship of our book 
was preserved only in Africa, and in a tradition so isolated that 
Tertullian seems to he its only independent witness. How could 
Africa know this ne and Rode be ignorant? Zahn, who is 
the ‘latest exponent of the Barnabas hypothesis, argues that in 
the West, where the so-called epistle of Barnabas was long 
unknown, there was nothing to suggest the idea of Barnabas as 
an author; that the true tradition might perish the more readily 








1 An unambiguous proof that our author had read'the epistle 
to the Romans seems to lie in1030. This is the one OT 
citation of the epistle which does not follow the LX X (Dt. 3235); 
but it is word for word from Rom. 1219. [The proof is not, 
however, conclusive. Dependenceon Romans cannot be shown 
elsewhere in the epistle, and this particular citation is found 
exactly as it is in Onkelos.] Further signs of dependence on 
Romans and Corinthians (which require sifting) have been 
eres by Holtzmann (Z2z2. 332); see also Hilgenfeld's 

#94 fl 

2 The lace of the epistle in MSS varies. The order of EV 
is that of the Latin Church, the oldest Greek codices placing it 
before the i ieaten epistles. The Latin order, which expresses 
the original uncertainty of the Pauline tradition, was formerly 
current even in the East. 
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in other parts of the church after the name of Barnabas had 
been falsely attached to another epistle dealing with the typology 
of.the ceremonial law; and finally, that the false epistle of 
Barnabas, which was first so named in Alexandria may there 
have carried off the true title of the epistle to the Hebrews after 
the latter was ascribed to Paul. That is not plausible, and it is 
more likely that an oe which calls itself Adyos trapaxAyjoens 
(Heb. 1822) was ascribed to the vids mapaxAjoews (Acts 446) in 
the same way as Ps. 127 was ascribed to Solomon, ‘the beloved 
of the Lord’ @ Sam. 12243), from the allusion'in 1272, than 
that this coincidence of expression affords a confirmation of the 
Barnabas hypothesis. 

In short, the whole tradition as to the epistle is too 
uncertain to offer much support to any theory of author- 
ship, and if the name of Barnabas is to be accepted, it 
must stand mainly on internal evidence, See further 
below, § 11, 

Being thus thrown back on what the 
epistle itself can tell us, we must look at 
; the first readers, with whom, as we have 
epistles | . : : : 

already seen, the author stood in very 
use of OT. ‘ wiinn e 
close relations. 

Until comparatively recently there was a general 
agreement among scholars that the church addressed 
was composed of Hebrews, or Christians of Jewish 
birth. We are not, however, entitled to take this 
simply on the authority of the title, which is hardly 
more than a reflection of the impression produced 
on an early copyist—an impression the justice of 
which is now seen to be more than doubtful. It is 
plain, indeed, that the writer is at one with his readers 
in approaching all Christian truth through the OT. 

He and they alike are accustomed to regard Christianity asa 
continuous development of Judaism, in which the benefits of 
Christ's death belong to the ancient people of God and supe 
the erp of the old dispensation (499 ae rz). Wii 
all the weight that is laid on the superiority of Christianity, the 
religion of finality, over Mosaism, the dispensation which 
brought nothing to its goal, the sphere of the two dispensations 
is throughout treated as identical. 


This, however, is no less the position of Paul and of 
Acts. Not only Jews by birth, but Gentiles also, are 
reckoned as belonging to the people of God, children of 
Abraham, heirs of the promise, as soon as they become 
believers in Christ. 

The OT is the book of this the true people of God ° it is the 
original record of the promises which have been fulfilled to it in 
Christ; and the institutions of the Old Covenant equally with 
the histories of the ancient people are types for Christian times. 

The difference between Paul and the author of our 
epistle is only one of temperament. With respect to 
the two stages, Paul brings into bolder prominence the 
differences, the incompatibilities, which render compro- 
mise impossible, and compel a man either to abide in 
the one or to make the decisive forward step to the 
other. Our author, on the other hand, lays stress 
rather on their common features, with the object of 
pointing out the advance they show from the imperfect 
to the perfect. Moreover, as an Alexandrian, he is 
bolder in the freedom, rendered possible by the 
allegorising method, with which he adapts OT pre- 
scriptions to NT times. In the same degree in which 
our author comes behind Paul in originality and 
force of character does he rely in a more academic and 
thoroughgoing manner on the absolute and supreme 
authority of the OT for Gentile Christians also. 

The whole tendency of the epistle, however, is against 
the theory that it was originally addressed to Jewish 

Christians That the readers were in 
6. Not Jewish 10 danger ‘of relapsing into participation 

Christian. in the Jewish sacrifices, that the tenor 
of the epistle in like manner forbids the assumption 
that they had consistently followed the ceremonial 
observances that had their centre in the temple ritual, 
has been shown conclusively by the original author of 
the present article. Nowhere is any warning raised 
against taking part in the worship of the temple, against 
the retention of circumcision, or against separation from 


5. Original 
readers ;+ 


1 [§§ 5-9 of the present article have undergone very consider- 
able revision, the view that the epistle was originally addressed 
to Jewish Christians being here abandoned.] 
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those who are not Jews. Nor could any such warning 
be necessary in the case of readers who so plainly were 
at one with the author of the epistle with regard to the 
Alexandrian allegorizing methods. Robertson Smith 
concedes that at least their ritualism seems to have been 
rather theoretical than practical, and goes on to say — and 
with truth— that among men of this type (of the Hellen- 
istic Diaspora and of such a habit of thought as enabled 
them readily to sympathise with the typological method 
of our author) there was no great danger of a relapse 
into practical ceremonialism. They would rather be 
akin to the school of Judaism characterised by Philo 
(De Migr. Abr. 16, ed. Mangey, 1450), who neglected 
the observance of the ceremonial laws because they took 
them as symbols of ideal things. 

Over and above all this, however, we learn quite 
clearly from the admonitions of the letter itself, what 
were the dangers that threatened its readers. 

Its theoretical expositions constantly end in exhortations to 
hold fast to the end their confession, their confidence, the firm 
convictions with which they had begun. their Christian life, to 
draw near with boldness to the throne of grace in full assurance 
of faith, to serve God acceptably, earnestly to seek an entrance 
into rest, and so forth. On the usual assumption that the 
readers were Jewish Christians who were in danger of going 
back to Judaism, these are precisely the objects which they 
would have hoped to realise by taking this step. The exhorta- 
tions expressed in such terms as these would not have been 
ante riate to their case. 

Still more does this hold good of the negative precepts of the 
epistle. Assi that they had thoughts of returning to 
Judaism, how could they have felt themselves touched by a 
warning not to depart from the living God (312), not to reject 

him that is from heaven’ (sar ax” obpavay, 1225), not to despise 
so great salvation (2 3), not to sin vane (10 26), not to tread 
under foot the Son of God, not to reckon the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, not to do despite to the spirit of grace 
(1029)? How could they be expostulated with as if their pro- 

osed action proceeded from are(@ea (318 4.11), or from an evil 

eart of unbelief (312), or as if they were being hardened in the 
deceitfulness of sin (313), or in danger from regard to outward 
show, and from clinging sin (121)? How could the OT (Dt. 
2918 {x7} figure of the root of bitterness (1215), or, still more, 
that of Esau (12 16), appeal to them? 

Such expressions as these can refer only to an open 
apostasy from Christianity out of very unworthy motives, 
and if applied to a proposed return to Judaism on re- 
ligious motives working upon a pious but unenlightened 
conscience would be harsh, unreasonable, and tactless. 
The reproaches would seem so unjust to the person 
addressed as to lose all their force. 

Further, the remonstrance in 61 would even be 
absolutely meaningless, for the points there named are 
for the most part positions that are common to Jews 
and Christians, and none of them touches upon what is 
distinctive of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism. 

Nowhere does our author speak a word of warning against 
participation in heathen sacrifices. As causes of the apostasy that 
is feared, no prominence is given nor indeed isany mention made 
of any inclination to legalism. Indeed it was the exact opposite 
of this that was the temptation of the Israelites in the wilderness 
with whom the readers are compared (31-4 13). Apart from the 
references to moral infirmity in 12z3_ the only positive fault 
that theauthor mentionsin connection with the lesson drawn from 
his doctrine to use with diligence the specifically Christian way 
of access to God (1019 £) isa disposition to neglect the privileges 
of social worship (1038). This, again, is plainly connected, not 
with an inclination to return to the synagogue, but with a re- 
laxation of the zeal and patience of the first'days of their Chris- 
tian profession (6+$ 1032 #1218), associated with a less firm 
hold than they once had of the essentials of Christian faith, a 
less clear vision of the heavenly hope of their calling (312 41% 
512). 

The writer fears lest his readers fall away not merely 
from the higher standpoint of Christianity into Judaising 
practices, but from all faith in God and judgment and 
immortality (312 61 f-). 

What, in fact, threatens to alienate the readers of 
the epistle from Christianity is the character of the out- 
ward circumstances in which they are placed. In this 
their case resembles that of Israel in the wilderness. 
This comes clearly into view in the second part of the 
epistle, in which the theological arguments are practi- 
cally applied. 

At the very outset of this second part (10 32-34) we learn that 
the readers have been passing through sore persecutions. How 
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long these have lasted is not said; hut the present attitude of 
the readers is different from what it had been. Once they had 
kept steadfast ; hut now their endurance threatens to give way; 
they arein nee of casting away their confidence. In chap. 11 
they are pointed to the pol or of a faith that triumphed over 
every obstacle, and exhorted to a similar conflict, even unto 
blood, inasmuch as Jesus has gone before them as the beginner 
and ender of faith (1214). The writer grants that their cir- 
cumstances are such as niay well make hands listless and knees 
feeble and souls weary and faint (12 3 12 £ 6x2); but the proper 
course is to take all ‘this as watéeta (12 4-11), to remember the 
persecuted and imprisoned with true fellow-feeling (13 3), to find 
strength in recalling the memory of their departed teachers 
(137), to go forth d&w t#s mapeuBodAys—z.e., in the allegorising 
style of the epistle, to quit the world (see below) —wii Jesus, 
bearing his reproach (13 13). 

Now it is quite true that troubles of the kind indicated 
might very well tend to tempt back to Judaism those 
who, originally Jews, had experienced on account of 
their Christianity persecution that contrasted with the 
religious freedom they had enjoyed as Jews. In that 
case, however, their Jewish character would certainly 
have appeared otherwise also — which,as we have seen, 
is not the case—or the theoretical ground-work on 
which the hortatory part proceeds must have aimed at 
depreciating the Jewish religion and bringing it into 
irreconcilable antithesis to the Christian. This is 
certainly not the tenor of chaps. 1-10. On the contrary, 
the close connection of Christianity with the old 
Covenant, and the high significance of the latter, is 
elaborated in every way; it is so at the very outset 
(in), and again in 22 82-6 and elsewhere. 

Theargument in chaps. 7-10 is not intended to prove the abro- 
gation of the law: it assumes it and proceeds upon it as an 
acknowledged fact: The elaborate description of the OT sacri- 
ficial system in 81-5 91-19 101-3 is at no point accompanied 
with a warning apa participation in it. The author draws 
conclusions as to the glory of the new covenant from the signi- 
ficant ordinances of the old, which are regarded as shadows of 
the other ; but his argumentation has not for its aim the desire 
to detach the readers from Judaism any more than has Philo’s 
manner of proving from the OT the truth of his prilcsephy and 
ethics, which he regards as constituting its kernel. 

The author knows no better way to prove the truth 
af Christianity than simply by showing that it is in 
every respect the complete fulfilment of all that was 
prefigured and promised in the OT, the record of the 
pre-Christian revelation of God. 

This manner of using the OT in argument must not, 
however, be held to imply on the part of the readers a 
previous acquaintance with the OT, such as would 
have been possible only in the case of Jews. A similar 
line of argument is addressed in Gal. 3f: 2 Cor. 310 f, 
to the Pauline, and admittedly Gentile, Christian com- 
munities of Galatia and Corinth; Philo also, addressing 
pagan readers, takes all his proofs from the OT. 

The view that those originally addressed in the epistle 
were Jewish Christians, although supported by the 
ancient tradition implied in its superscription, must thus 
be given up. With this, the difficult problem of finding 
a local habitation for such a community disappears. 

The following are the hypotheses as to the place of 
abode of the readers of the epistle that have been 

7. At offered. 1. To some writers ‘the 
Fr s lam? emphatic ‘ all’ in 1324, the admonitions in 
crea lel ¢ 1025 1817, have suggested the possibility 
that the Hebrews addressed were but part, a somewhat 
discontented part, of a larger community in which Gentile 
elements had a considerable place. This appears a 
strained conclusion (Phil.42z 1Thes.§26), distinctly 
contrary to the general tone of the epistle, which moves 
altogether outside of the antithesis between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. We must think not of a party but 
of a church, apd such a church can be sought only in 
Palestine, or in one of the great centres of the Jewish 
dispersion. 

That the epistle was addressed to Palestine, or more 
specifically to Jerusalem, has been a prevalent opinion 
from the time of Clement of Alexandria, mainly because 
it was assumed that the word Hebrews must naturally 
mean Jews whose mother-tongue was Aramaic. The 
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term has this restricted sense, however, only when 
put in contrast to Hellenists. In itself, according to 
ordinary usage, it simply denotes Jews by race, and in 
Christian writings especially Jewish Christians. 

There are several things in the epistle that seem to 
exclude Palestine, and above all Jerusalem. The Hel- 
lenistic culture of the writer and the language in which 
he writes furnish one argument. Then the most 
marked proof of Christian love and zeal in the church 
addressed was that they had ever been assiduous in 
ministering to the saints (610), This expression may 
conceivably have a general sense (1 Cor. 1615 ?); but it 
is far more likely that it has the specific meaning which 
it generally bears in the NT—viz., the collection of alms 
for the church,in Jerusalem. 


At any rate it was clearly understood in the first age of Chris- 
tianity that the Judzean church took alms and did not give them, 
receiving in temporal things an acknowledgmentfor the spiritual 
things they had imparted (Rom.15 27). In fact, the great 
weight laid in the epistles of Paul on this—the only manifesta- 
tion of the catholicity of the church then possible (Gal. 2 10)— 
alone explains the emphasis with which our author cites this 
one proof of Christian feeling. 


Again, the expressions in 23 already referred to imply 
that the readers aid not include in their number direct 
disciples of Jesus, but had been brought to Christ by 
the words and miracles of apostolic missionaries now 
dead (137). 

_ This conversion, as it appears from 1032, was a thing of pre- 
cise date immediately followed by persecution (note the gorists 
guricdévres—irenetvare). Accordingly we cannot SO ae 
addressed to represent a second generation in the Palestinian 
Church; we are referred to some part of the Diaspora. 


Against these difficulties—which have led some of 
the defenders of the Palestinian address, as Grimm 
(who, in Hilgenfeld‘s Zeztschr., '70, proposes Jamnia) 
and Moulton (New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, vol. iii., '79), to give up Jerusalem altogether, 
whilst others, as Riehm, suppose that the Hellenists of 
Jerusalem (Acts61)are primarily addressed [and B. 
Weiss thinks of the epistle as having been a circular to 
Palestine generally]—it is commonly urged that the 
readers are exposed to peculiar danger from the per- 
secutions and solicitations of unbelieving Jews, that 
they are in danger af relapsing into participation in the 
Jewish sacrifices, or even that they appear to have never 
ceased to follow the ceremonial observances that had 
their centre in the temple ritual. 

The capital argument for this is drawn from 1313, where the 
exhortationto go forth to Jesus without the camp is taken as an 
injunction to renounce fellowship with the synagogue and with 
the ceremonies and ritual of Judaism. This exegesis, however, 
rests ona false view ofthe context which does not include 
v, 9, and expresses by a figure that Christians(as the priests of 
the new covenant) have no temporal advantage to expect by 
their participation in the sacrifice of Christ, but must he content 
to share his reproach, renouncing this earthly country for the 
heavenly kingdom (cp 1116 25-27 with 1314 Phil. 320), 


Altogether, this view of the situation of the first 


readers of the epistle appears distorted or exaggerated. 

It is obvious that our Hebrews were familiar with the law, 
and had a high regard for the ordinances of temple worship. 
In particular it appears that they had not fully understood how 
the mediatorial Finctons of the OT were superseded hy the 
mediatorship of Christ. Their ritualism, however, seems to 
have been rather theoretical than practical. Had they been 
actually entangled in the daily practice of superseded ordin- 
ances, the author, whose insight into the true worth of these 
ordinances is clear, and whose personal relations to the Pauline 
circle are obvious, could hardly have been so nearly one of 
themselves as appears in 1319, and at any ratecould not have 
failed to give an express precept on the subject. On the con- 
trary, he is in thorough sympathy with the type of doctrine on 
which their church was formed (13 7); the easy way in which he 
touches on the ‘meats and drinks and divers washings’ of 
Judaism seems to show that on this head he could count on 
carrying his readers along with him ; and 13g hardly refers to 
sacrificesor to Levitical laws of clean and unclean, but rather 
to some such form ofasceticism (ep 54) as is spoken of in Rom. 14 
[or, still more probably, to the question discussed in 1Cor. 8-10, 
about the eating of meat that has been offered to idols]. 


Nowhere does our author speak a warning against 
participation in sacrifices; nowhere does he touch on 
the burning questions that divided the Pharisaic Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem from the converts af Paul. 
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2. This accordingly has led other critics to think of 
one or other of the centres of the Diaspora. Hofmann 
«. suggests Antioch ; Ewald,} Ravenna; 
8. Alexandria. but Rome and -Alexandria are the 
places for and against which most has been said. One 
argument for Alexandria on which great stress has been 
laid must certainly be dismissed. _ Wieseler (Untersuch- 
ung tiber den febrderbrief, 2.['61]), combining the argu- 
ments against a Palestinian address with the impression, 
which we have seen to be without sufficient foundation, 
that the readers lived in the neighbourhood of a Jewish 
temple, seeks them among the Egyptian Jews who 
frequented the schisniatical temple of Leontopolis. 
See HERES, CirTy OF. 

Wieseler tries to show that in his description of the temple and 
the functions of the high priests our author diverges from the 
Judean mee and follows peculiarities of the Egyptian 
temple. This argument, however, rests on a series of improb- 
able assumptions. The supposed peculiaritiesof Onias’s temple 
are proved by arbitrary exegesis from passages of Philo, who 
apparently never thought of that temple at all. Nor can it be 
shown that it had ever such a reputation as to play the part 
which Wieseler assigns to it. 

Moreover, our author‘s supposed ignorance of the 
Jerusalem ritual is not made out. 

In the true text of 101 the high priest is not mentioned, and 
in 727 the phrase xa” #y¢épay does not mean ‘daily,’ byt ‘on 
every appointed day,’ that is, ever again and again. 

It is more difficultto understand why in 94 the golden 
éupcaripcov, that is, the censer or incense-altar,—for the usage 
of the word does not determine which is meant,—is assigned to 
the Holy of Holies. A passage from the almost contemporary 
Apocalypse of Baruch (6 7, see ed. Charles, p. 168), however, 0 
which Harnack has directed attention (St. Av, ‘76, p. 572 /), 
similarly connects the censer with the Holy of Holies, an 
seems to show that our author here proceeds on a current 
opinion and has not simply made aslip.2 

For Alexandria no further arguments can be adduced. 
The use in chap. 11 of 2 Macc., an Egyptian Apocryphon 
[and of the Book of Wisdom, perhaps also of Philo‘s 
writings], and the general. sympathy of the argument 
with Alexandrian thought, can at best be adduced as 
proving something with regard to the writer, but not 
with regard to the readers. Against Alexandria, on the 
other hand, is the whole history of the epistle. It was 
in Rome that it first became known; in Alexandria, 
when evidence of its presence there becomes forthcoming 
during the last third of the second century, men have 
ceased to be aware that Paul is not its author. If, 
however, the original recipients of the epistle were not 
Jewish Christians (above, §5/) there is no need to 
think of Alexandria, which presented itself to men’s 
minds only in the search for a place where a community 
of Jewish Christians might be conceived to have existed. 

Among Continental scholars the disposition at present 
is to favour the Roman address. 

It is true that as long as the Jewish character of the 
addressees is maintained there is a meat deal to be said 

against regarding Rome as their home. 
9. Probably In that case one must, to begin with, 
Rome. assume that, even in the post-Pauline 
period, either the Roman church consisted mainly of 
believers who had been born Jews (which even for the 
Pauline period is justly called in question by the most 
recent investigators), or that, assuming the Roman 
church to have,been a mired one, the letter was 
originally directed to a Jewish section of the Roman 
Christians. This is not quite plausible, especially since 
we find in the epistle no trace of the division of parties 
alluded to by Paul in his epistle from Rome to the 
Philippians. 

As soon, however, aS the Gentile character of the 
addressees is conceded, everything else fits admirably 
with the assumption that the epistle was directed to 


1 Dar Sendschretben an die Hebrier und Jakobus Rund- 
schreiben, iibersetzt und erkiart Gottingen, ’yo. 

2 The Syriac word in Baruch is Ped. To the passages 
cited by Harnack to establish for this word the sense of censer, 
not incense altar, may be added Bar Ali, ed. Hoffmann, No. 
2578; Barhebr. Chron, Eecl, 307; Ezek. 811 (Pesh. and Syr. 
Hex.). 
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Rome, where it was read as early as in the days of 
Clem.Rom. The salutation by ‘those of Italy’ (ot 
amd ris ‘Iradlas : 1324) permits the inference that not 
only the entourage of the writer, but also thereaders, 
had some relations with Italy. As the writer, as well 
as ‘those of Italy,’ is away from his own home, it is 
not too much to infer that both are in the same case— 
that both the writer and those who join in the salutation 
have their home in Italy. The Roman church had, 
as presupposed of the readers here, received the gospel 
through intermediary persons. From the beginning 
also it had had to suffer persecution. The atrocities 
of Nero had been confined to Rome. Chap. 137 could 
apply very specially to Peter and Paul. If it be thought 
that the same episode is referred to in 1033, the word 
Gear pifduerot (* made a gazing-stock ') would he intended 
to be taken literally. Cor. 49, however, leaves room 
also for a less literal meaning. There is much to he 
said for the view that there were two persecutions, in 
the midst of the second of which the readers at present 
are, although as yet there has been no actual shedding 
of blood (cp Von Soden, Heér. vi. ). 

On this assumption we should have to think, if Rome 
be the place, of the reign of Domitian (others suggest 
that of Trajan). The many coincidences between our 
epistle and that to the Romans are explained most 
easily in this way. That Hippolytus no longer has 
any knowledge about the author of the letter is no 
objection to the view at present being set forth, The 
address of the epistle was doubtless lost soon after it 
had been received. It would not take long for the 
name of the writer also to drop into oblivion, especially 
when the church was passing through such troublous 
times. It is impossible to tell whether the writer’s hope 
of one day revisiting the afflicted church was eyer 
renlised. 

It has generally been argued that the epistle to the 
Hebrews, which describes the temple services in the 

present tense, must necessarily have been 
10. Date. written before they ceased to be performed. 
It has been shown in the most conclusive manner, how- 
ever, from the similar use of the present tense in 
Rabbinical writers as well as in Josephus and elsewhere, 
that this argument goes for nothing — especially as our 
Alexandrian theologian is dealing, not with external facts, 
but with truths which continue valid whether the temple 
he standing or not— and the most recent writers, since 
Holtzmann’s discussion of the subject in Schenkel’s 
Bibel-Lextkon, 2623 f., generally admit that the epistle 
may have been written after the fall of the temple. If 
this be so it can hardly be questioned that the most 
natural view of the apostle’s argument, as it comes to a 
point in such passages as 813 99, is that the disappear- 
ance of the obsolete ritual of the old covenant is no 
blow to Christian faith, because in Christ ascended into 
glory the Church possesses in heavenly verity all that 
the old ritual presented in mere earthly symbol. It 
was the ruin of the Jewish state and worship that com- 
pelled Christianity to find what is offeredin our epistle 
—a theory of the disappearance of the old dispensation 
in the new. 

For attempts to determine the date of the epistle 
more precisely, see the close of the preceding section. 

The author shows himself fully aware of the in- 
tellectual movements of the Christianity of his time 
(so far as these are knownto us). He is 
acquainted with the theology, and with 
some of the letters, of Paul; he shares 
Paul’s view that the followers of Christ 
are the people of God, the true successors 
of the people Israel, but freed from all the external 
ordinances imposed upon the latter in the OT. Within 
the Christian community he recognises no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. The whole problem as to 
these distinctions has for him disappeared. In seeking 
to arrive at an intelligent view of the Christian redemp- 
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ion, and at a right appreciation of the relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, from which it proceeded and 
n which it passed through Its initial stages, he follows 
1 path entirely his own, and shows himself to be an 
original thinker in no way dependent on Paul. 1 Peter, 
Ephesians, and the writings of ‘Luke’ show closer 
rffinities with his epistle. Their authors seem all to 
iave been influenced by him ; or at least they move in 
he same sphere— a region of thought which he alone, 
iowever, has systematically surveyed and is able to set 
orth with classical exactness. The movement of 
osrimitive Christianity which finds its highest expression 
n the Fourth Gospel and 7 John is only the ripest fruit 
of a growth to the maturing of which his way of looking 
ut things contributed most, next to Paul. The epistle 
xf Clement of Rome shows his dominating influence 
io less, though in a much more mechanical way; the 
me is the shadow of the other. 

The author is the most ‘cultured’ of all the primitive 
Vhristian writers, with the possible exception of ‘ Luke.’ 
He has arich vocabulary at his command, and Uses it 
with great skill. His epistle is full of rhetoric, and has 
-he character of an urgent address more than of a 
etter. Cp EPISTOLARY LITERATURE. 

The epistle is constructed in accordance with the rules of the 
ater Greek rhetoric : 1 1-4 13, wpoolyroy mpds evvovov with state- 
nent of the mpd@eors; 414-6 20, Sujpyyots mpos meBavéryta ; 7 1- 
D128, dndberis mpds mevdw 51019-1821 émtAoyos, deducing the 
oractical conclusionsand pressing them home. 

The writer is master of the Greek OT, down to minute 
jetails, and has thoughtfully and intelligently considered 
-he Jewish ritual system. He is acquainted with 
Hellenistic literature (Wisdom of Solomon; cp § 3,n. 1) 
and, whether as a diligent disciple or as an independent 
ntellectual kinsman of Philo, understands the Alex- 
andrian method of spiritualising literal facts and appreci- 
ating their significance. His main interest, however, 
s in religion, not in mere speculation, although in jm- 
mediacy of experience and in spiritual depth he cannot 
compare with Paul. 

Although we may not know his name, we have what 
is better, a piece of spiritual self-portraiture by his 
2ywn hand— one of the most precious possessions of 
Christendom, a picture full of character, clearly and 
finely drawn. Perhaps the eye of Luther was not 
mistaken in reading the signature as that of Apollos ; 
all that we know of Apollos—his origin, his in- 
dividuality, his relation to Paul— admirably agrees 
with the self-portraiture of this anonymous writer. 

This Apollos — or whoever he may he — was the leader 
of those Alexandrian thinkers whose vocation it was to 
present Christianity in such a form as would admit of its 
being appropriated by the ancient world of culture, but 
who at the same time, as the process went on, exceeding 
their vocation, so involved the simple religious kernel 
in speculations that interest was more and more con- 
centrated on this until at last— must it be said? — the 
kernel was lost sight of and disappeared. For this last 
result, however, Apollos cannot he held responsible ; 
on the contrary, in universal history he has the noble 
distinction of having been the first to lead Alexandria 
to Bethlehem. 

A full account of the older literature will be found in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary; and in the great work of Bleek (Der 

Brief an die Hebraer erliutert durch Ein- 
12. Literature. dectung, Uebersetaung, und fortlaufenden 

Cornmentar: Abth. I., Versuch einer voll- 
stindigen Einleitung, Berlin, '28; Ahth. Il., Vebersetsung und 
Commentar, ’36,'40), Which has formed the basis for all subse- 
quent work on the epistle, and is an indispensable storehouse of 
material for the student. Bleek’s ultimate views on the exposi- 
tion of the book may be gathered from the briefer posthumous 
work edited hy Windrath (Elberfeld. ’68). To the recent com- 
mentaries cited in the course of the article may be added those 
of Ebrard (‘50; ET, Edinburgh, 53); Tholuck(®) (50, ET, 
Edinburgh, '42); Laneinann (} Gottingen, ‘67); H. Kurtz 
(Mitau, “69); B. Weiss in Meyer’s Cozzm.; Westcott(?} (’92); 
A. B. Davjdson (’82). For the doctrine of the epistle the most 
elaborate Work is Riehm’s very useful Lehrbegriff des Hebréer- 
briefs (Ludwigsburg, ’s8-’59) ; with which, in addition to the 
general works on NT theology by Weiss, Reuss, Beyschlag, 
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Steyens, and others, the reader may compare Ritsch!'s Zv7- 
stehung deer Altkatholischen Kirche), 1 vs Bonn, 57); 
Pfleiderer’s Paulinisyus, chap. 9 (Leipsic, 93, '90), Urchristen- 
thun (Berlin, @), ’87), and (for the latest advocate of Barnabas) 
Ayles, Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Ep. to the 

ebrews (99). An excellent summary of the present state of 
the critice Lees hearing on the epistle is given by Zahn 
in the art. ‘ Hebraerbrief’ in PREP). w. R. s.-H, v. S- 

[Harnack (‘ Probabilia itb, die Adresse u, den Verfasser des 
H.-briefs,""ZV7W7116 7 [rgoo]) accepts the results of Zahn 
(Zinl, 2110 ff) as decisive, viz, that the epistle was addressed 
to asmall circle of Christians (a Hassgemeinde) within a large 
and complex Christian community—the Roman—and most in- 
geniously argues that the author of the epistle was Prisca, the 
wife of Aquila, See Prisca.] 


HEBRON (30, ‘league’ [BDB], yeBpwn [BAL]), 
one of the oldest and most important cities of S. Indah, 
supposed to have been founded seven years before 
Tanis (Nu. 1822, see ZOAN),! is the mod. e/-Halil (see 
below), situated about midway between Beer-sheba and 
Jerusalem. 

Little is known of the history of Hebron. According 
to Josh. 1513 7. it was taken by CALEB [g.v., § 2], who 

a overthrew its three chieftains AHIMAN (1), 

1. History. SHESHAI, and TALMAI [1] (seeANAKIM), 
and changed its name from Kirjath-arba (yaqeneyp) 
to Hebron. This move may probably form part of 
the ‘Calebite’ migration from Kadesh in Musri to the 
N., fragmentary notices of which may be discovered in 
JE (see Exopus i., 6; KapresHi., §3).2 Since other 
clans besides Caleb shared in this move (see JERAH- 
MEEL, KENITES), one is tempted to conjecture that 
the new name of Kirjath-arba was derived from the 
confederation of these allies. 

On this view the immigrants were of Misrite origin, a supposi- 
tion which may illuminate some obscure details in the patri- 
archal legends which centre around Hebron (see Mizram, 

24). If, too, our interpretation of the genealogy in 1 Ch. 234 7 

ie Correct (see ARHA. SHESHAN), we actually possess a récord 
of a marriage alliance ’witholder inhabitants of the district. 

Earlier than this we can scarcely ascend. The identification 
of ak site ee pee a ian of pgs ty 
ronnie Nop Mou: Judg. 24 n.), hor are wo Tiged pases 
nect the name with the Habiri of the Am. Tab., who overran 
Canaan in the fourteenth century B.c. On the other band, it 
is just possible that Kirjath-’Arba® (the earlier name of Hebron) 
is no other than the R#é¢@¢e mentioned in the same records,3 

Under David Hebron attained considerable promi- 
nence. He had already been on friendly terms with 
its inhabitants (cp1S. 3031), and on his departure from 
ZIKLAG he made it his royal city and the base of his 
operations against Jerusalem (2 S. 21-3; see DAVID, § 6). 
Here he is said to have reigned for seven years, his 
position being rendered secure by alliances with the sur- 
rounding districts (cp DAVID, § 11, col. 1032). The con- 
quest and occupation of Jerusalem gave the opportunity 
for those who had chafed under David‘s rule to revolt. 
Absalom, who had spent some time at the court of his 
grandfather Talmai4 in GesHuR (¢.v., 2), made Hebron 
his centre, and was supported by such prominent S. 
Judzean officers as Ahithophel (cp GILOH) and Amasa, 
The result of the rebellion is well known, and when— 
at a later time— another revolt occurred, the whole of 
this district supported the king (2 S.202; see SHEBA 


[ii., r]).> 
Hebron was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 1110), and 


1 Josepbus_ says (B/ iy. 97) that it was founded before 
Memphis and was 2300 years old. 

2 Cp Caleb’s expedition to Hebron in the oldest account of 
the story of the spies (Nu. 13); see Bacon, 77%. Trad. Er. 
1 * Hebron appears, appropriately enough, in the Calebite 
STS Hy rg He ol 

8 So Hommel, AHT 231, n. 3; see, however, REHOBOTH. 
The view that the name Kirjath-arba (‘city-four '?) is derived 
from the circumstance that four patriarchs (Abre Isaac, 
Jacob, and Adam) were buried here, or that the town was divided 
into four auarters—as was formerly the case with the mod. el- 
Galil (4 DMG 12487; Baed.8} 135 speaks of seven quarters) — 
may he mentioned here. 

4 The name is identical with that of one of the ‘sons of Anak’ 
expelled from Hebron. 

5 The view adopted above rests upon the belief (a)that 2 S. 
13-20 has been heavily redacted; (4) that the rebellion of 
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remained Jewish (cp Neh. 112s) until it was seized by 
the Edomites in their movement northwards (see Epom, 
§ 9). It was recovered again by Judas the Maccabee 
cI Macc. 565 Jos. Ant. xii. 86). During the great war 
it was taken by Simon Giorides, but was recaptured and 
burnt by Cerealis, an officer of Vespasian (Jos. B/ iv. 
979). 
A place of such importance could not be without its 
traditions, and in the patriarchal representations we 
“iy find it closely connected with the figure 
2. Traditions. of ABRAHAM (g.v,, A [i.]). His sori. 
however (see ISAAc, § 5, end), belongs rather to the 
more southerly district, and though the ‘valeof Hebron’ 
(jnag ppy) is once associated with Jacob (Gen. 3714), 
it is probable that either the text is corrupt (see JOSEPH, 
ii., § 3, where ‘ Beeroth’ is proposed ; cp also EPHRATH, 
1), or else ‘ Hebron’ has been inserted by a harmonising 
redactor.! Nor does the cycle of Samson-legends con- 
tain any perfectly safe reference to Hebron, for in Judg. 
163 we should very possibly read SHARUHEN [4.v.]. 
But what better expression of Hebron’s primzeval sanctity 
could there be than Abraham’s altar (Gen. 1318, J), or 
than the cave of MACHPELAH [g.v.] where Abraham 
and Isaac? were said to have been buried ; or than the 
ancient ‘oaks’ (rather ‘ oak’) connected with the name 
of MAMRE? Accordingly we find Hebron recognised 
in the time of David as pre-eminently the holy city of 
Judah (2 S. 53157). 
Hehron gave its name to a family of Levites (see next art., 
and cp GENEALOGIES i,, $7 [v.]), and P makes it a city of refuge 
(Josh. 2113), and assigns it to the )’ne Aaron (1_Ch. 6 55[4o]). 


Later generalising tradition believed that Caleb‘s pond 


of Hebron 4 was due to the initiative of Joshua Josh 1513), or 
inconsistently made its capture part of a great S. Palestinian 
campaign in which Joshua took the leading part Josh. 10%); 
see JOSHUA. 

From the time of Josephus onwards the traditional 
tombs of the patriarchs formed the great attraction of 

3. Modern Hebron, and the name ‘ Castle of Abra- 

° e ham’ from being applied to these struc- 
town, tures by an easy transition w-as applied 
to the city itself till in the time of the crusades the 
names of ‘Hebron’ and ‘Castle of Abraham’ were used 
interchangeably. Hence since Abraham is known 
among the Mohammedans as falil Allah, ‘the friend 
of God,’ their name for Hebron is ‘the town of the 
friend of God,’ or briefly e-aéil. 

The modern town lies low down on the sloping sides of a 
narrow valley, to the W. of which on the hill Rumeideh lay 
the ancient Hebron. Still farther to the W. is the traditional 
‘oak of Abraham’ (see Mamre). To the E. of the hill is the 
‘Ain Sara, the probable scene of the murder of Abner (see 
Srrau, WELL oF). The environs are very fertile. Vineyards 
and plantationsof fruit-trees, chiefly olive-trees, cover the valleys 
and arable grounds, and it has therefore been customary to seek 
for Esucot [g.w., 1] in the neighbourhood (for another view see 
Neces). The chief ae er of the place consist of ruins 
of ancient walls on the hill Rumeideh, two large reservoirs 
(Birket el-K4zzdzin and B. es-Sultdn)--the latter of which has 
been identified with the pool mentioned in 2 S. 412—and the 
famous Haram which, tradition states, encloses the grave of 
Machpelah. On the sites of Hebron see PE FQ,’81, pp. 266-271, 
and on the contents, etc., of the Haram see Conder, PEFQ, ’82, 
Pp. 197= Survey of W, Pal., Memoirs, 33337; Cp Tentwork, 2 
79-86. 8. A.C. 


HEBRON (}1030; yeBpwn [BADFL)). 

1. b. Kohath, b. Levi (Ex. 618 [P], Nu. 3x9 [P], 
1 Ch. 618[3]2312), eponym of the Hebronites (30311; 
6 xeBpwr(e)e(s) [BAFL] ; Nu. 327 [P], 2658 [P] xeBpwr 
[A], 1 Ch. 2623, ye8pwv [BAL] 307.) or Bne Hebron 
(1Ch. 159 23 19) ; see GENEALOGIESi., §7(v.). Hebron 
(see precedingart., §2)was a Levitical city. According to 








Absalom happened early in David‘s reign (¢ te 1), previ- 
ous to his wars (2 S. 810; cp SHos1); and i that the revolt 
of Suesa (ii., 1) has been artificially appended to the rebellion 
(see AJSL16 159. 164166 7 [z9co). 

1 So Kue. (Hex. § 13, n._7) Kautzsch-Socin, Holzinger, 

2 The redactor includes Jadob ; cp Gen. 87 14 above. 

3 Note that in 1 K. 34 Josephus (Ant.viii, 21) reads‘ Hebron’ 
for ‘ Gibeon’ (see GIBEON § 2). 

4 In Judg. 110 the deed is ascribed to Judah ; but'see Moore, 
ad lo. 
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ICh, 2630 7 both Hashabiah and Jerijah were Hebronite 
Levites. The latter’sname and position is substantiated 
by 2319; but the enumeration of the four Levitical 
subdivisions in 2623 suggests that wand as applied to 
Hashabiah (v. 30) is simply a blunder for ‘py? (to the 
Amramites), or Seer (to the Uzzielites); observe that 
in v, 29 the Izharites are mentioned.’ 


2. In 1Ch.242 Hebron figures in the Calebite genealogy. 
See Hesron i., § 1, nm. 2 Ss AC 


HEBRON, RV EsRON (ay), Josh. 1928, an error 
for ABDON (g.%., i.). 

HEDGE. 1. The word for a thorn-hedge is 131019, 
mésthah (|| PI, hédek, see Briar, 6 5 Mic.74t ; @ differs) 
or MDW, médsakkah; ppayuds (|| 13, gédér, see below; Is. 
5st), See Acricutture, § 5. 

2 Ta, £ader, and "713, gédérah, are frequently rendered 
‘hedge’ in AV; RV substitutes ‘fence’ in all cases, except in 
Ps. 89 40, where ‘hedge’ is retained, and in 1Ch. 423, where 
GEpERAH [g.z., 21 is given. 

3. gpaynds (hedge’ in Mt. 2133 Mk.12z Lk. 1423, ‘parti- 
tion’ in Eph. 214) is @’s rendering of paw; also of "43 in 
Nu. 2224 Ezra9q Ps. 623[4} 8012 [13] Prov. 243 Eccl, 108, 
and of 943 in Ps. 8940 [41] Nah. 317. 


HEGAI ('41), keeper of the harem of Ahasuerus 
(DWI WY, Esth. 28 par [BKALP], v.15 [BN&*L8]) ; 
in v3 called NJ (so Ba., Ginsb.) Hege, RV™, RV 
HEGAI (BAKL om.). The name is probably Persian; 
Rodiger compares ‘Hyias, the name of a courtier of 
Xerxes (Ctesias, Pers. 24). 

Marq. Fund. 71, however, noticing that in 23 Esth. L@ has 
pee and in 2, 8 Bovyasés, identifies the name with Bicvar 

Inv, 14(Tat[BN@? L8], Tacos [(X*], Te [A]), SHAASH- 
GAZ (ravipe, susagast [Vg.], sangasgsir [Pesh.]), the 
keeper of the concubines (owaden “pw), would appear 


to be a different personage, although @3X" reads 
yaifos], thus identifying him with Hegai. 


HEIFER. See generally CATTLE. 

The EV rendering of (1) snp, 4é7éh, in Nu.1925, etc., 
Hos,416, In Nu, /¢, forthe ritual of the ‘red heifer’ (q45 
nn, Pardh ’adummah) see CLEAN, § 17. 

a S239 ‘eg’ahk, Gen. 159 Judg. 1418 Jer. 4620 Hos. 10zx 5 cp 
apa nbiy, ‘eglath dakar, Dt. 213 18.162 Is. 721, and see 
EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH. 

3. Sdpadts, Heb. 913 (referring to Nu. 192), cp Tob. 15, and 
see CALF, GoLpEN, § 2, n. 1. 


HELAH (M890; adaa [A]. a wife of AsHuuR, the 


father of Tekoa; 1 Ch.457 @. 5, awéa {B], eAaa [L1; v. 7, 
Aoadas [B*}, Go, [Bb], eAea[ LJ) See NAARAH. 


HELAM (09%; in v. 71ND, Kre MBO; aidan 
[BA], of which yadamak[B], yadaama [L], inserted 
in v.16 after TOY TTOTAMOY, are misplaced variants),? 
a place ‘beyond the river‘ (z.e., W. of the Euphrates), 
near which the Syrians under Hadadezer are said to 
have been defeated by David (2S. 1016-3 ; yakaama 
[L]); probably Aleppo, the Halman of the Assyrian 
Inscriptions. seems to have read the name in 
Ezek. 4716 (#A[e]tau [BAQ]), and assuming this to be 
correct we might infer that Helam lay between the 
territory of Damascus and that of Hamath, probably 
not far from SIBRAIM [¢.v], which is mentioned just 
before. This may have been the view of the translator 
of @ in Ezekiel; but it would be hasty to assume its 
correctness. The place associated with the traditional 
defeat of the Syrians (see DAvID, § 86) must have been 


1 If we omit the parenthesis in v. 31 (‘even of the Hebronites 
. » « Gilead ’), the close similarity between 30a and 32a becomes 
very s : 

2 Jos. (Ant. vil, 63), following L but misunderstanding the 
eS praaon roy Zvpov, makes yaAazas the name of the Syrian 

ng. 

3 In the parallel passage 1 Ch. 19 nbn is omitted in x. 16 ; but 
in v.17 it has been corrupted into gay$x (‘unto them’) and also 
(corruptly) repeated in pads spy (the latter is omitted, how- 
ever, by L and the Gr. of the Comsé, Polyg.), 
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some famous and ancient city. Such a place was 
Aleppo, which is mentioned in Egyptian records 
between 2000 and 1000 B.c., and by Shalmaneser 11. 
(860-824 B.c.), to whom it surrendered without a siege, 
whereupon Shalmaneser sacrificed to Dadda the god of 
Halman. (So G. Hoffm., Phon. /mschr, 39; Sayce, 
Crit. Mon, 314; Peters, Nippur, 177.) T. KC. 


HELBAH (M290, ‘fat’; cp AHLAB; yeBAa [B), 
cyeAtan? [A], eABa[L]), a Canaanite town within the 
nominal territory of Asher (Judg.131, and Josh. 1925 
emended text, see HALI). Schrader (KAT, ad foc. ; 
cp KB 2907.) and Delitzsch (Par. 284) compare the 
Mahalliba of the Prism inscription of Sennacherib, and, 
with Moore, we cannot doubt that they are right. 
Mahalliba is a Phoenician town mentioned with Sidon, 
Bit-zitti, Sariptu, USu, Akzibi. and Akko, and, to 
judge from the order of the names, must have lain 
between Sariptu (Zarephath) and USu (see HosAn). 
If we may assume that AHLAB (g.v.) and Helbah are 
variations of the same name, this Assyrian inscription 
gives us reason to think that Helbah is nearer thecorrect 
form than Ahlab, T.KC. 


HELBON (/'391, yeABwlN] [BQ], xeBpoon [AD 
the wine of which is noticed by Ezekiel (2718) as one of 
the articles exported from Damascus to Tyre, is surely 
the present Halbiin 13 m. NNW. of Damascus in the 
E. offshoots of Antilibanus. Halbiin, whose antiquity 
is indicated by the Greek inscriptions found in it, lies at 
the top of the fertile wady of the same name, the 
upper end of which not only bears the marks of ancient 
vineyard terraces, but also still has the vine as its staple 
produce, and is famed for producing the best grapes in 
the country (Porter, Five Years in Damascus, 1 323 /f. ). 
An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar (IR. 65, cp JAVAN, 
§ 1g) speaks of the dedication of wine from ‘(the 
country of) Hi-il-bu-nim’ and another Assyrian list of 
wines (II. &, 44) includes the wine of Hil-bu-nu. 

Strabo (15 735) describes the Syrian wine from Halubén, ofvey 
éx Evpias Tov KaAvBeivioy as drunk in the court ofPersia. The 
XaAdvBer of Ptol. v. 15z7 is hardly the same place (see COT 
2121). Cp further ZDPY 837, Del. Pur. 281, Waddington, 
luscr. 25,526. G. A. S. 


HELCHIAR, AV Helchias (yeAk(e)ioy [BAL], 
1 Esd. 81= Ezra 71, HILKIAH. 


HELDAI (755 [probably to be vocalised Holdai 
or Huldai; cp readings below, and HULDAH], or 
perhaps more correctly “oh, Héled, ‘weasel’; cp 
again HULDAH, and note the form HELED (rather 
Holed) below, also the Sab. name abn, in DHM £&#. 
Denk, 35); otherwise we might explain ‘long-lived’; see 
NAMES, §§ 677. 


1. b. Baanah the Netophathite, one of David‘s heroes, in Ch. 
one of his twelve capiains (a Ch. 2715, xoAdeva [B], -dae [A], 
oAdta [L], HOLDAL (Vg.]), The name also appears under the 


shortened form Hxt.2p (1 Ch. 11 30, bn, x0a08 [B], xoudd [N],2 
edad[A), ad. [L], FELED[Vg.)), and the corrupt HELEB (25S, 23 29, 
abr om. B, adap [Al, aAdav [L], HELED(Vg.)). 

2. One of a deputation of Babylonian Jews, temp. Zerubbabel, 
see JosiAH 2, ZERVBBABEL (Zech. 610, odds [Aq.}, HOLDAT 
[Vg.] ;in v. 14,by an error (7 became 3 orQ), HeLEM, nbn, 
which @ misunderstands?; eAew [Aq. Theod.], AeZewe [Veg.], 
Weds Qu [Pesh. in both]). 


RELEB (25M), 28.2829. See HaLpat, 1 


HELED (75h), 1 Ch. 11g. See HeLpar, 1. 


is 


1 There is a place of this name in 3 Macc. 411, four schoene 
from Alexandria (Strabo). _ 
2 XBAOA and XOAAA apparently originate fromXOAOA and 


XOAAA—i.e., $4—which is probably the correct vocalisation 
here. : 

3 V. Io, THY adpxdvtTwy [BNAQT]$ v.14, Tots Vroudvovrw 
[BRAQT], rots rowevovew 5 Adm. aurdy [Ba-b}], Inv. 14 Symm. 
apparently read bh (7G épavre evimva). 
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HELEK (pon), a Manassite and Gileadite clan 
(Josh. 172, keAez[B], beAek [A], ed. [L]; Nu. 2630, 
xeAer [B], -ex [AL], -ex [F]; patronymic pon, 


Helekite, Nu. 2630 (yeAere: [B], -ext [AFLJ}. Cp 
LIKHI. 


HELEM (adn). 1. Aname ina genealogy of ASHER 


(g.v., § 4 ii, and n.) (x Ch. 733). 

YnN aang) is represented by kat Barony &deAdot at7od [B), 
tar vids 08. A.[A], eat vioi agovA adeAgot ad.[L] In 
v. 32 the name is Horuam (g.%., 2. 

2, A Babylonian Jew, temp. Zerubhabel (Zech. 614, rots 


dropevovew [BNAQT)), miswritten for HELDAI; cp HELDAI, 2. 


HELEPH (991; moodam [Bl], meAed [A], 
meeAed[L]), a place-name (?)in Naphtali (Josh. 1933+). 
ri, however, does not look much like a place-name ; hence 

5 regards 1 as part of the name. The text is corrupt, and GB 
suggests the (probable) remedy. Aono (@5 read bmn) has arisen 
out of a dittographed 02238, the letters of which were trans- 


pore and partly corrupted. "From Heleph' should therefore 
e omitted, and the derivation of ALryHavus (g.z.) from ‘the 
place-name Heleph* abandoned. .TK. Cc. 


HELEZ (yon, yen probably should be yon, an 
abbreviated name, ‘ [God] has delivered,’ 5 50 ; 


xeAAnc [BRAL]). 


1. The Pelonite or Pautite fy.z.3(1 Ch. 2710, xeoAys [B]; 
x Ch, 1127, eddys[L]; 2 5, 2326, ceddns [B,-s precedes], edn 


IA}, xaAdns [L]). 
2, A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239, aAdAay [L]). Cp Elusa 
(BERED i). 


HELL. 1. (£27) ancestor of Ezra (4 Esd. 11), see ELI. 

2. (jae [Ti. WH)]) the father of Joseph, Mary's husband 
according to Lk. 323 (called Jacob in Mt. 116).. See Gene! 
ALOGIES ij, The commentators have misunderstood a Tal- 
mudic passage (Jer. Talm. Cag. 77 4) to mean that Miriam or 
Mary was known assy nya, ‘daughter of Eli.'’ The mistake 
is set right by G. A. Cooke, Expos., Oct. ’95, 316 


HELIAS (z2zzas [ed. Bensly]), 4 Esd.739 AV; RV 
ELIJAH. 


HELIODORUS (uALelioAwpoc [VA]; but in 37 
\A1oA@poc [Vet and so @Y in wv, 8,13, and 518). 
The chancellor (6ért ray mpayudrwy) of Seleucus 1V., 
Philopator, whom he murdered, and hoped in vain to 
succeed (App. Syr. 45 3cp Liv. 4124); 2 Macc. 31- 
41. The picturesque story of the horse with the 
terrible rider dashing into the temple precinct, and 
trampling the sacrilegious officer of the Syrian king 
under foot, is well known; Dante in poetry (Purgat. 
20113) and Raphael on the walls of the Vatican have 
given it fresh life. According to the author of the 
so-called 4 Macc., who turns the story to account for 
edification, it was APOLLONIUS [g.¥. , 1] who attempted 
to plunder the Jewish temple. 

Thestory may have a historical kernel; Jason of Cyprus was 
often well informed (see MACCABEES, SECOND, § 3). e know 
that the priests of Delphi, when their treasures were threatened 
by Xerxes, knew how to protect them (Herod. 837%}; cp also 
the story in Paus, 1023. 

That Heliodorus was the ‘chancellor’ (RV; see 
2 Macc. 10:1r 182 3 Macc. 7x; and cp I Macc. 332 
2 Macc. 37 1823; similarly Polyb., Jos.) and not the 
‘treasurer (AV ypyudrwy with Cod. 19, etc., for rpary- 
pdrwy) is shown by an inscription in which Heliodorus, 
son of Aéschylus, of Antioch, the sdvrpogos (or intimate 
friend, cp MANAEN) of King Seleucus Philopator, is 
described as él r&p mpalyudrwv] reraypevor. 

There is also another inscription referring to the same 
Heliodorus who is, according to Homolle and Deissmann, the 
Heliodorus) of the Jewish story. If so, Heliodorus deserved 
a better fate than fo be immortalised as a robber of temples. 


Let us leave the name of the author of the attempted outrage 
uncertain. See Deissmann, Bibedstudien, 171-75 (95). 


HELIOPOLIS. See ON. 


HELKAI (997), abbrev. from Hilkiah), head of the 
priestly B'ne Meraioth (or Meremoth) in the time of the high- 
priest Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 64, 11), Neh. 1215(BR*A om., 
eAkat [yo mg- inf], yeAKcas [L]). 
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HELKATH (MpOM, ‘portion’? Josh. 1925, edeked 


[B], yeAkaO [A], €A- [LJ 3 or MOM, ib, 2132, yeAkat 
[B], @€AKa@ [A], xad- [L]), once, by a textual error, 
Hugox (pPan, 1 Ch. 660 [75], 1kak [B], tak. [A], 
akak [L]), an unidentified Asherite locality. The 
name, if correct, is virtually identical with the forms 
hakaru, hukrua, etc. (* district'), which occur no fewer 
than eight times in Shishaks list (WMM As. zw ur. 
170f.). : 

It is to be noted that Josh. 1925 is the oldest of the three 
pastors cited cae) and that it does not describe a boundary: 

ut consists onlyof a list of towns,2 Most probably it should be 
emended' thus; 'And the territory of their inheritance (aa 
pnbnz as in v. 41) was Helbah (see HAL), etc.,’ unless indeed 
we suppose the name to be incomplete (cp. HELKATH-HAZZURIM). 
Pin Josh. 21 31 may have had the text before him in a corrupt 
form. That the Asherite list (1924) is composite and frag- 
mentary is shown by Addis (Doc. Hez., 1230; cp Revos [i, 2 

S. A.C. 

HELKATH-HAZZURIM (O97 NON, mepic TUN 
ETTIBOYAGN [BAL]), the scene of theencounter between 
the men of Joab and Abner (2S. 216). Whatever its 
meaning may be, Budde (Xz, Sa. 240) and Lohr (Sam. 
129, n. 1) plausibly see in vv. 14-16 a typical etymolo- 
gising explanation of a name which has become corrupt 
and enigmatical. Observe further that the skirmish has 
no obvious bearing upon the rest of the chapter, since 
Joab's words in v 27 refer not hither (as RV™ 
suggests), but to v, 26 (cp Driver, ad doc.). It would be 
unreasonable to assume that Abner's invitation (v. 14) 
was the sole cause of the fight; a battle would surely 
have ensued between the contending parties under any 
circumstances. Moreover, as Budde has observed, v. 17 
follows immediately upon v. 13 a, and therefore it is quite 
possible that the original scene of the skirmish was neither 
at Gibeon, nor even in its neighbourhood. ‘Which is 
in Gibeon’ (pys33 “wr) (=16 6) may well be a gloss; 
a later writer knew, of course, that Gibeon was not 
destitute of pools (see Jer. 41 124). 

With regard to the name, most moderns follow Schlensner, and 
read ov1¥7 h (after @, cp Dr., ad /sc.). Against this, however, 
see H. P. Smith, who (with Thenius) points O87 'n; ‘there is 
no question of péotters or Hers-in-wazt, hut of determined 
enemies’ (cp émiBovdos for ¥, Est. 76 [yams], It is also 

ossible to read p»ynin’n, ‘field of the reapers'; or n*ssnn’n 
Weld of the men of aac? (or ‘nomads’? es Hazor).3 But 
in ch. 2 we may plausibly distinguish (a) a fragmentary account 
of a battle against Ahner and all Israel, the scene of which 
is Gibeon (12, 13a. . . 17, 28.7), and (6) a narrative wherein 
Abner is supported by Benjamites_ only (134-16, 18-24; cp. 
25a, 294, 31). Now in (6), v. 24 finds Abner at the hill of 
Adummim, before the valley of Zeboim (on text, see GIBEAH, 
Q[6])., It is therefore conceivable that the ‘field of blades’ 
fal ing the MI' ;cp RVmg.) is connected with Josh, 527,5 
and that it lay in the neighhourhood of the Gibeah-ha‘@raloth 
es GIBEAH, § 21). If so, the vanquished followers of Abner 

led from Gilgal along by the ascent of Adummim to their homes 
§ A.C. 


HELKIAS {yedAxle]iac [BAL]), 1 Esd. 18=2 Ch. 
358, HILKIAH. 


in Benjamin. 


HELL, an unfortunate and misleading rendering of 
the Heb. 52'a7 (bixw,—on etym. cp Jastrow, Bad.-Ass. Red. 560; 
® déys cp Hapgs), for which the RV ¢ eC a and Amer. 
Vers, (wholly) substitute SHzot. In the NT ‘hell’ renders 
(1) ys (Mt. 1123 etc.); (2) the derivative of réprapos (2 Pet. 
24t RVmg. Tarrarus), and (3) yéevva (Mt. Sez etc., see 
GEHENNA, Hinnom). See generally EscHATOLOGY. 


HELLENISM. The writer of the article GENTILES 
closes with a reference to the epoch-making declaration 
of Paul that in Christ ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek' 


1 Guérin’s identification with Verka, 8: NE. of Acco, is 
extremely improbable. : 

% Hence @®’s ‘from Helkath' is incorrect. 

3 v. 16a may imply a reading oT. With respect to the 
first suggestion above it may be noticed that if 4/4yn is Ass. and 
Aram. rather than Heb., the use of nabn itself is equally note- 
worthy (see FIELD, 3). 

4 See ASL, 1900, p, 148 

5 Perhaps another etiological legend. 

6 See the revisers' preface. 
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(Gal. 828). How this distinction of ‘Jew and Greek’ 
arose, he has himself partly indicated ; how far it is an 
absolute one, has to be considered in the present article. 
References to the Greeks are not wholly wanting in 
the OT. Thus JAVAN (¢.v.) is the Heb. term for the 
- loniansand Greeks generally; in Zechariah 
1. Greeks in and Daniel it even stands for the Graeco- 
the OT. Macedonian world-empire. 


In Is. 9 z2 [rt] @BxAQ speaks of the Syrians of the East and 
the Greeks of the West as destroyers of Israel ;but in the original 
it is Aram and the Philistines—a_fact that shows that the 
translator lived in the days of the Diadoché when the Greeks 
were the chief danger for’ the Jewish people. The uéxatpa 
é\Anuixy, too, of Jer. 26(46} 16 27 (50) 16, is due to a misunder- 
standing of the Hebrew, which is naturally to be ascribed to a 
period when the thought of the sword of the Greeks was often 
present to the Jews. 

Of the OT Apocrypha, the books of the Maccabees 
manifest intimate acquaintance with the Greeks. 

Thus 1 Macc. begins with the statement that Alexander the 
Macedonian defeated Darius and reigned over Greece in his 
stead, while the Macedonian empire is in 1 Macc. 110 called 
Baordeta “EAAjvwy ; armies raised by the Syrian king are called 
Greek in 2 Macc. 182, and by Greek cities in 2 Macc. 68 are 
meant Macedonian colonies. With Greece proper, however, 
the Jews werenot unacquainted. We find references to Athenians 
and Spartans inz Macc. 61 91g x Macc. 12-14,and a long list of 
Greek cities in 1 Macc. 1523; nay, according to 1 Macc. 126, 
Jonathan the Hasmonaan greets the Spartans, whose alliance he 
seeks against the Syrians, as brothers. 

The name ‘ Greeks,’ however, now acquires a special 
sense in the mouth of Jews : the inhabitants of a city 

are distinguished in 2 Macc. 436 into 

- serrate Jews and Greeks (cp 112 3 Macc. 338); 

PED Greek is equivalent to anti-Jewish, 

ane heathen (2 Macc. 41015 69 1124); and 

in 2 Macc. 413 Hellenism is parallel to &\do@uAtc pds 

(RV ‘alien religion’), as summing up all that a Jew 

could attain only by abandoning the principles of his 
fathers (2Macc. 624 4Macc. 185). 

Hellenism thus no longer denotes what is characteristic of 
the Greek people or makes use of their language, but what 
represents heathen as opposed_to Jewish religion and morals, 
and promotes heathen error. The idolatry that confronted the 
Jews of Palestine and more than ever those of the Diaspora was 
now always in Greek forms; for the Greek kingdoms of the 
Diadochi included almost the whole warld, and, at least in the 
cities, had with wonderful rapidity secured for Greek civilisation 
as well as for the Greek language an en bernie supremacy, 
and heathenism was a danger to Israel only in so far as there lay 
behind it Greek civil power and Greek life. Hence it is natural 
that it soon became customary, even for those who themselves 
spoke Greek, to oppose anything as hurtful if only it was Greek, 
and to identify Greek with anti-Jewish. 


In the NT we see completed the development by 
which ‘ Greeks’ (“EA\Xnves) was substituted for ‘gentiles,’ 
"AN @udo, and mankind was divided, from the most 
important, the religious, point of view, into Jews and 
Greeks. The original meaning of the word, however, 
is not yet quite forgotten. 

‘BAAnuori, év TH ae xj (Acts 2137Jn. 1920 Rev. 911, cp. 
the interpolation in Lk. 2338) mean simply ‘in the Greek 
language’ ;and Acts 20g makes Paul journey from Macedonia 
into Greece, thus using Greece’ in the older'sense, whilst Luke 
himself is no less at home in these matters than the apostle of 
the Gentiles. When too in Rom.114 Paul calls himself a 
debtor to Greeks and barbarians, to wise and foolish, he is 
following a classical usage; and even in Col.311 where to 
Greek and Jew are added barbarian and Scythian, we seem to 
have an echo of the same usage (see BARBARIAN). 

In Col. 3x1, however, alongside of the antithesis of 
Greek and Jew, we have that of uncircumcised and Jew, 
and so we find, almost everywhere in Paul, ‘Greek’ 
used as aname for uncircumcised, no doubt representing 
, a terminology already prevailing in the Jewish world. 

Even Titus, though a Christian, is reckoned to the Greeks as 
being uncircumcised (Gal. 23, ov Rom. 116 216 1012 1 Cor. 
124 1213). uite similar is the usage in Acts where the 
most characteristic passages are 1613 174184; and, as by 

Greek women’ in Bercea (17 12) we are to understand heathens, 
so also in the story of the Syrophcenician (Mk. 7 26). 

Thus in the NT the distinction between ‘Jews and 
Greeks’ is used in exactly the same sense as the Jewish 
distinction between ‘ heathen and Israelites,’ as ‘ nations 
(gv) and chosen people (Aaés}’ respectively. Cp Wisd. 
1514f., and many passages in the NT (eg., Mt, 10 5 Mk. 
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1033 Lk. 21 24 Acts 2623 Rom. 829 1 Tim. 316 Rev. 16 19). 
The adjective é@vxés, ‘heathen’ (Mt. 1817 3Jn.7). and. 
Paul’s phrase ‘ live as do the nations’ (€@v.xas (Hv [Gal. 
2 14]), are used to describe a life regardless of the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish law. It is significant, however, for 
the standpoint of Paul that he uses both ‘nations’ 
(é@vy) and Greeks (“EA\qves) even of Christians, if 
they are of heathen origin. 

The same man who in 1 Cor. 5 z treats the €@ as a community 
cag age from his readers by a great gulf, and reminds them in 
1 Cor. 122 of the time when they weve evy, writes, eg., to 
the Roman church, ‘I a es to you that are Gentiles’ Rom. 
11313, cp Gal. 212 14 Eph.39. "The same man who divides 
mankind (1 Cor. 1032) into the three classes, Jews, Greeks, and 
Christians (church of God), divides the called « Cor, 124) into 
Jews and Greeks, an apparent inconsistency that is to be 
explained in his case only by the fact that for him circumcision 
and uncircumcision, Jew and Greek, had really ceased to exist 
alongside of the ‘new creature’ (Gal. 328 56 615), and it was 
only by a sort of accommodation to the imperfect conditions 
of the ‘present that such distinctions could any longer be re- 
garded. 

The Fourth Gospel occupies an exceptional position ; 
it never once mentions the €@v7, and five times applies 
the term @@yqs to the Jews. Thrice indeed it mentions 
the “EdAnves; but in one passage (1220) they are men 
who had gone up to the feast of passover at Jerusalem, 
and in the other (7 35 42s) not only are they the supposed 
objects of Jesus’ teaching, but in the beginning of the 
verse ‘the Diaspora of the Greeks’ are the goal of a 
tour to be made by him. It is therefore most probable- 
that in this gospel "EAAqves are Greek-speaking Jews 
living in Greek cities, called elsewhere Hellenists (cp 
Acts6n. In Acts929 1120 also“EAAqves is a variant 
for Hellenists. 

That to almost all the writers of the Hebrew OT 
Greek was an unknown language, will hardly be- 

7 questioned by any one. Daniel is the 
3. Jews 
oe ti " only book that has adopted one or two- 
acquaintance Gieek words in Aramaic form (357 
WatipGagek 


zo15; see DANIELii., 811). Even the 

parts of the OT that are later than 
Daniel were still in some cases (such as I Macc. 
Ecclus. and Psalms of Sol.) written in Hebrew ; though 
to secure a wider circulation they had, like the already 
canonised books, to be translated into Greek. 

Greek, however, was certainly the common language- 
of the men who wrote 2, 3,and 4 Macc. and Wisd. 
of Sol. The Jews settled outside of Palestine lost 
almost completely their original tongue, and used Greek 
even in religious worship; and the Hellenistic litera- 
ture that sprang up between 250 B.C. and 100 A.D, 
which had its most famous representatives in Philo. 
and Josephus, and was in no sense confined to Alexandria. 
and its neighbourhood, is Greek in language, only with 
a Semitic flavour. (See HISTORICAL LIT., §€ 20 22). 
Indeed, had not a reaction against the Hellenising- 
tendency begun after the catastrophe of 70A.D., Hebrew- 
would then perhaps have succumbed to Greek even in. 
Palestine and amongst its theologians. To suppose, 
however (as, é.¢., G. B. Winer supposes, because of Mk. 
724 Jn. 735 1220), that Jesus used the Greek language. 
is quite out of the question, although as a Galilean, 
belonging to a province where language was very much. 
mixed, he must have understood some Greek words, 
and in particular must have been able, like other Pales- 
tinians, to read Greek inscriptions on coins (Mt. 22 20 f ). 
The earliest notes on his history may have been in the. 
Aramaic dialect that he himself used; but none of our 
four gospels is a translation from Aramaic. Although 
they make use in part of such translations, they have. 
all been written from the first in Greek, and the author 
of the Third gospel, as of Acts, may have been a born 
Greek who knew no Hebrew. The epistles of NT are: 
one and all originally Greek. Biesenthal (Das Trost- 
schreiben Ces Ap. Paulus an die Hebréer, 76) stands. 
alone in recent times in venturing to deny this in the. 
case of the eminently smoothly written epistle to the: 
Hebrews (cp HEBREWS, § 11). Even the Apocalypse,, 
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notwithstanding the abundance of its Hebraistic defects 
.of style, cannot have had a Hebrew original. 

The necessary consequence of the employment of the 

Greek language was that the influence of the Greek 

3 spirit and of Greek forms of thought 
4, Greek ideas. made itself felt. Even parts of the 
Greek version of the OT marked by grbss literality 
of rendering do not fail to betray this influence. 
How much more plainly must it reveal itself in the 
originally Greek writings of Jewish or Christian origin ! 
Involuntarily the Jews appropriated from the rich 
vocabulary of the Greek language expressions for 
conceptions that would always have lain beyond the 
scope of Hebrew. 

There is, ¢.g., no Hebrew word corresponding to ¢rAccodia, 
guAoeropyia and most of the compounds of $éAos_ 5 or for e7ep- 

oAdyos and 6AéxAnpos; or for a@avacia and addapaia (see 

MMORTALITY). 

On the other hand, old Greek expressions acquire new 
significations corresponding to Jewish conceptions such 
as Otxatocvvy and rloris. 

This linguistic change, the most important stage of which is 
reached in Paul, begins with the oldest parts of the LXX (cp J. 
Freudenthal, Die #7. Josephus beigelegte Schrift dber die 
Herrschaft der Vernunft (4 Macc.] 26/7, £60] 5E. Hatch, Essays 
in Biblicad Greek, 89; A Deissmann, ‘Beitr. z, Sprachgesch. 
der griecbischen Bibel’ in Bibedstudien, 55-168 [’95]). 

The increasing prevalence of the Greek language may 
be convenientiy seen in the abundance of Greek proper 
names even amongst Jews of Palestine. 


In Maccabazan times Sprang up the custom of giving Hebrew 
names a Greek form, Eliakim, eg., becoming Alcimus (see 
Aucimus, and NAMES, § 86); then we find combinations of a 
Greek and a Hebrew name as in Saul-Paul ; and then, as in the 
case of at least two of the original apostles, Philip and Andrew, 
we have pure Greek names. That so authoritative a court as 
the chief council at Jerusalem was for the Jews, could from 
about 130 B.c. bear the official name of cuvésprov, only ata 
later ony hebraised into Sanhedrin, is specially significant for 
the hold that the Greek language had acquired even at the 
headquarters of Hebrew life. 

The spread of the Greek language brought with it 
a spread of Greek civilization; nay, the latter sometimes 

led the way. In the OT Apocrypha, 
Eaten but more fully in the NT, we have 

ClyiZawON. abundant evidence how dependent life 
in all phases was on Greek custom and Greek institu- 
tions. 

Greek coins such as the talent, mina, and drachma super- 
seded the old Hebrew ; even Roman coins like the as, the 
guadrans, and the dexarius meet us in Hellenised forms. 
Nor is it otherwise in the case of measures of length and 
capacity, and this also already in the LXX ; the chronological 
oe of their Greek neighbours also exerted its influence on 
theJews. Thelatter were well acquainted, too, with the military 
affairs of the Greeks : mention is made of rams (kpids) (2 Mace. 
1225 Ps. Sol. 21, alee de of ‘engines of war’) and spearmen 
—even Sopudopia. (z Macc. 828)—and chiliarchs are not yet 
displaced by Roman institutions accommodated to Greek usage, 
such as ometpa for cohort (Acts 101 2131 2713 cp 2 Mace. 
823 1220 22 Judith 1411). In accordance with Greek tastes 
we find inns conducted by an inn-keeper (Lk. 10344), here and 
there over the country 5 Greek luxury has invented the side- 
board of Simon (xvAéxiov 2.9. kvAcketov, 1 Macc. 15 32) and the 
mosquito-net of Holofernes (kwvaémiov, Judith 1619) ; and even 
the humble handkerchief covddpiov (¢.g. Lk.1920) reached 
Palestine through the Greeks. 2 Macc,412 shows how in 
clothing, too, Greek usage, such as the wearing of broad-brimmed 
hats (wréragos), was contending with long-established custom 
(see Cap). The ¢vzpanon, both as musical instrument (Judith 
87, cp Ex. 1520 6) and as instrument of torture (2 Macc. 6 19), 
was of Greek origin, as was the well-known cymbal of 1 Cor. 
13 1. 


In the description of forcible attempts at Hellenising 
under Epiphanes (2Macc. 4; cp 1 Macc. 114 4 Macc. 
420), great indignation is expressed at the founding of a 
gymnasium and an efkedeton within the holy city (cp 
CaP). Here the priests betook themselves to dancing in 
the palaestra and to throwing the discus (see DISCUS), 
practices almost as abominable in the eyes of the writer 
as taking part in the Dionysos festival (2Macc. 67) or 
the games at Tyre, when a sacrifice was offered to 
Heracles. The NT writers, however, do not show the 
same sensitiveness. Rev. 79 describes the saints in 
figurative language borrowed from the prize fights of 
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the Greeks, and so Paul is not unwilling to connect 
Christian ideas with the proceedings on the race-course 
or in the circus, and to draw his illustrations from such 
sources. 

Nowhere else can he have become acquainted with the 
rize-runnersand boxers whom in x Cor. 9 24-27 he setsaspatterns 
or his readers ; and the figurative description of the Christian 
life as a race or a contest is a special favourite with him (e.g. 
Gal,2257 Phil. 130216), in which respect later writers have 
followed his example (Heb. 121 2 Tim.25 47 1 Tim. 410 
6 x2). Even the sanguinary Sheen of the amphitheatre are 
so familiar to him that he calls an unusually violent encounter 
with an Ephesian mob a @npromaxety ca Cor. 1532).1 According 
to Acts 19 29-3: he was even willing to enter the Ephesian 
theatre, although to be sure not for artistic gratification. In 
1 Cor.49 he declares that his fate has made a spectacle 
(@éarpov} for angels and men (cp Heb. 1033) ; and in 4 Mace. 
617 we have the word &pée0, similarly used. 

There must be deep reasons for the fact that at the 
very time when Pharisaism was so passionately combat- 
ing the popular amusements of the Greeks, and when it 
hardly forgave even its patron Agrippa I. his theatre- 
building in Berytus, Paul the Christian, brought np in 
Tarsus and labouring among Greeks, speaks of those 
amusements, when occasion offers, quite ingenuously as 
something morally inoffensive. At least it was nowhere 
necessary in the NT to sound any warning of danger 
threatening in that direction. 

Much more important than all this is the question 
that remains. What did the Jewish or the Christian 

writings appropriatk from Greek thought? 

Greek pow far have the Ji ‘e, philosoph 
$hought ow far have the iterature, philosophy, 
in OT and religion of the Greeks influenced those 

a Oe. oof the OT or the NT? In the Hebrew 
parts of the OT this influence must certainly not be 
ratedvery high. Only in the case of Kéhéleth (Eccies.) 
is the question important. 

Comnill, ¢.g., regards it as certain (Z7i#é. § 42) that the mind 
of this author, who could but imperfectly combine radical 
pessimism with his ancestral religious faith, became, as it were, 
simply intoxicated under the stimulation of Hellenic thought. 
Wellhausen is more guarded in confining himself (Z7G(1} 196 
n. 5 (2), 230 n. 5@), 237n.) to ‘undefined and general influences’ 
that may have reached the Preacher from Greek philosophy. 

In reality we can no more prove any direct acquaint- 
ance on his part with, say, the system of Heraclitus or 
with Epicureanism (cp Tyler, Plumptre, Pfleiderer), 
than with Greek literature generally. Whatever may 
seem to have a Hellenic ring in his thought or his 
allusions, such as the individualistic idea of the soul of 
man, may very well belong to the age in which he 
lived (cp EccLESIASTES, § 10). 

In the LXX, including the Apocrypha, traces of Greek 
philosophy are more frequent; but as a rule they are 
not of such a kind that we should venture to explain 
them in any other way than in the case of Ecclesiastes. 
The tendency of the LXX to avoid anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions (é.g., ‘see the salvation of God' for ‘see Yahwé,’ 
Is.3811; cp Ex. 2410), the use of the divine name 
‘existing one’ (Jer. 1413 89[82]17 32 cp Ex.814 @), the 
mention of the sons of the Titans3 and giants (Judith 
166[8], the way in which a divine power is spoken of 
as encompassing the holy place, and God as its éwéarrys 
and BonOds (2Macc. 338 f.)—such features betray the 
influence of the philosophic and religious ideas of 
Hellenism. Anything, however, like real acquaintance 
with these founded on actual study, we have no right 
to affirm. 

Wisd. Sol. and 4 Macc. are an exception. 
latter this appears in the very opening words. 

Notwithstanding that 4 Macc. sings the praisesofan nen aes 
ability peculiarly Jewish, the familiarity of the writer with Greek 
philosophy is everywhere apparent. He knows the Greek 
cardinal virtues, he makes use of the Stoic phrase ‘to live in 
atapakia,’ (826, werd arapagias), he actually quotes froma Greek 
Stoic writer (7 22 5 see the work of Freudenthal cited above, § 9. 


In the 








1 [Butsee M‘Giffert, Apostolic Age, 280.] 

2 [It is possible, however, that 6 #y is really a corruption of 
the interjection « which represents ADS in Aq. and Sym. of 
3219.) 

3 The Titans appear also in @ of 2 S. 51822, 
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It is in Wisd. Sol., however, that the Hellenistic 
colouring becomes most prominent when we compare it 
with Ecclus. In fact Wisd. Sol. aims at effecting a 
reconciliation between Greek philosophy and_ the 
religious spirit represented in the OT. Just as its con- 
ception of the deity and the supplementary conceptions 
of Wisdom and Logos, almost counting as personifica- 
tions mediating between God and the world, show 
Platonic influences; so are its ethics and psychology 
set forth under the forms of the popular philosophy of 


the age. 

According to 87 wisdom teaches the four cardinal virtues in 
place of a creation out of nothing we have the assumption of an,, 
original substance ; the body is viewed as a prison-for the soul, 
the latter as pre-existent and immortal, life a trust from God— 
all ideas derived from Hellenism. 


Before turning our attention to the NT we must lay 
emphasis upon the fact that this absorption of Hellenic 
”. In other Siemens By Jewish thought, a ay 
itings. Palestine, reaches much further than can 
a be shown from writings that could in any 
sense be called biblical, and that much in the NT and 
early Christianity can be explained only on this supposi- 
tion. Those Jews who, from the third century B.c. ; 
thought to diffuse Jewish piety by means of Greek 
verses, whether attributed to Orphens or to the Sibyl 
(see APOCALYPTIC, § 86 #.), or to Hystaspes, combined 
with prose writers like Philo, to break a way for the 
freeing of Jewish life and thought from its exclusiveness, 
and so helped to bring about the conditions necessary 
for its more complete reformation. The ideas of Satan 
and demons, of the kingdom of heaven and of the world, 
of hell and the life of the blest, which lie ready made in 
the NT, if they naturally rested on a thoroughly Jewish 
basis, were not without contributions from Greek theo- 
logy (cp ESCHATOLOGY, and the several articles). So 
Essenism can be understood only when regarded as 
a blending of Jewish and Greek ideas (cp ESSENES), 
and the gnosis of the later Jews, older than Christianity 
though it was, even surrendered to Hellenism. Ac- 
cordingly the possibility must, to begin with, be kept 
in view, that NT writers have been influenced by ideas 
originating in such ways. 

At the present time, however, there is more danger 
of overestimating than of underestimating the Hellen- 

istic elements in later Judaism and the 
8. In the NT. earliest stages of Christianity. Books, 
for example, like Winckler’s Der Stoicismus eine 
Wurzel des Christenthums ('78), or M. Friedlander’s 
Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums ('94), 
generalise from certain perfectly just observations in 
this direction in a most unguarded manner; not a 
single idea derived from a Greek source can be attri- 
buted to Jesus, and it may almost be regarded as the 
strongest evidence of the trustworthiness of the Synoptic 
account of him that, in respect of their contents, they 
too know of no approach to Hellenism. Such parallels 
to the Synoptic speeches of Jesus as have been hunted 
out in Greek—or Latin —writers are accidental con- 
sonances. 

Still more un-Hellenic in both subject and spirit is 
the Apocalypse of John; yet it is not improbable that 
the mysterious figure of the dragon pursuing a woman 
with child (ch. 12) is to be traced ultimately to the 
Greek myth of the Pythic dragon and the pregnant 
Leto (see A. Dieterich, Aéraxas, 119 f. ['91]). 

In the case of Paul, contact with the Greek world 
unquestionably goes deeper. Socrates the church 

9. historian (circa 440) felt justified (316) in 
Paul. crediting the apostle with a knowledge of 
numerous sayings of the Greek classical writers, relying 
in so doing on Acts1728 1 Cor. 1533 Tit.lz2 The 
metrical form of the passages in question is indeed 
enough to show that they are drawn from the poetical 
literature of the Greeks, and as a matter of fact Acts 
1728 has been found in Aratus and the Stoic Cleanthes, 
Tit, 112 in Epimenides and Callimachus, 1 Cor. 15 33 in 
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Menander and Euripides. If, however, the Pastoral 
Epistles are the work of an unknown writer about 
100 A.D., Tit. l12 proves nothing regarding the culture 
of Paul; whilst Acts 17 is in no sense a stenographic 
report of a speech of Paul in Athens; it is the historian 
that puts it in the mouth of his hero; and that this 
writer is a Greek of no mean culture, whose memory 
could have supplied him with still other quotations of 
like nature, is already clear on other grounds. Hence 
there remains only 1 Cor. 1533. Here, however, there 
is no introductory formula, and it is at least doubtful 
whether Paul in using the verse knew whence it camie ; it 
is not by such means that an acquaintance of Paul with 
Greek literature can be established. If, according to 
Acts17 18 f., Paul discussed in Athens with Epicnreans 
and Stoics, this does not prove that he had read their 
writings. When, eg., Ramsay (S¢. Paul, the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, 237 # ['95]) treats the account in 
Acts 17, of how Paul at Athens forthwith adopted the 
Socratic method of free discussion in the Agora, and 
became for the time an Athenian, as evidence that Paul 
had, at least in part, the same ‘education’ as those 
Athenians, this may be too rash a conclusion; what we 
really have here is the author of Acts showing his ow 
knowledge, his ow ‘education,’ and his own fine 
historical feeling. 

Those go too far on the other side, however, who, 
like Hausrath (Der Afostel Paulus, 11 f-['72]), would 
deny Paul any influence from the Greek learning that 
surrounded him at Tarsus from his youth up. We 
know only that writing presented difficulties for him, 
not simply or particularly writing in Greek. The 
absence of real quotations from Greek authors in what 
he has written, shows not, ‘that, apart from the 
Apocrypha, Paul had never had a Greek book in his 
hand,’ but simply that Christ had become to him all in 
all, and that he would allow nothing but words of God 
a place in his heart and on his lips. He may very well 
have been trained in the Greek schools even if his 
style ‘has little grace to show’; few Jewish Greeks, 
even when their Greek ‘ school education’ is beyond 
question (Philo, Josephus), can surpass him in grace 
or even in power over the language. The fact itself 
that Paul was acquainted with the OT in the Greek 
translation of the LXX, and knew much of this version 
by heart, counts for something here; and the very 
probable points of contact between him and Philo (eg., 
Col.11s 7.) permit us to conclude that he had made 
himself acquainted also with other books written in 
Greek; he must have had a vernacular knowledge of 
both Greek and Aramaic, and received both a Jewish 
and a Greek education, 

How far this education, which he certainly after his 
conversion did not care to extend, wrought as a leaven 
in the formulation of that magnificent system of thought 
by which he songht to fuse together Judaism and the 
Gospel, it is hard to say. His universalism, his cosmo- 
politanism, his doctrine of freedom, notwithstanding 
cognate ideas and expressions in Greek literature, need 
not have been derived thence, or at least may have 
bcen only suggested there: they are the outcome of 
hi’s struggle to effect an adjustment between what he 
inherited and what he himself experienced. 

If, 2.g:, he mentions and correctly uses allegories and types 
drawn from_names (1 Cor, 10611 Gal. 424), although this was a 
plant that flourished on Greek soil, it was not there that he 
made its acquaintance, but in his Jewish schools of theology. 
Other features of resemblance between his ideas and those of 
Greek philosophers may have reached him through the same 
channel: 

In the main, however, Paul is original, and cannot 
be understood on any other supposition. The ascetic, 
unworldly character of his ethic corresponds to the 
temper of the age he lived in; so also the proneness 
to the mysterious, and the high estimate of knowledge, 
and of the intellectual element in religion, is common to 
him with his whole environment. Hence there remain, 
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as representing the direct influence of Hellenism on his 
theology, only minor secondary features. The denomi- 
nation, however, of the good as 76 xaAdp (Rom. 7 1821 
2 Cor.187 Gal.418 69 1 Thess. 52z), the emphasis 
laid on virtue (dpery ; Phil. 48), the classification of 
nian as pneumatic, psychic, and sarcic, the glorifica- 
tion of the Stoic moderation (adrdpxeca. ; Phil. 42z}; 
such features are no accidental points of contact 
between Paul and Greek thought; and the appeal to 
‘nature itself’ and its teachings ¢1 Cor. 1lr4; cp the 
frequent ‘against nature,’ or ‘according to nature’) 
has a specifically Greek sound. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, we are never able to detect any traces of 
direct borrowing from Greek literature. Paul may 
have acquired what he had through intercourse with 
Greeks or even through the medium of the Alexandrian 
religious philosophy (cp, e.g., Lightfoot, ‘St, Paul's 
preparation for the ministry,’ in BiddcaZl Essays, 199 7 
[93]; Hicks, «St. Paul and Hellenism,’ in Studia 
Biblica et Eccles. 41-14 ['96)). 

Nor is there anything essentially different in the case 
of the NT books that stand closely related to Paul. 

0. B ss. We feel that we have moved more out 
10. Oran of a Hebrew into a Greek atmosphere 

parts 0 * in the Pastoral Epistles, in Hebrews — 
which is beyond doubt dependent’ both in form and in 
contents on the Alexandrians (¢.g., 131814)-—and in 
the Catholic Epistles; the Epistle of James, even if, with 
Spitta, we should class it with the Jewish writings, must 
have had for its author a man with a Greek education. 
It was a born Greek that wrote Acts. If his Hellenic 
character does not find very marked expression it is 
merely due to the nature of his work; no pure Jew 
would have uttered the almost pantheistic-sounding 
sentence, 'in God we live and move and have our 
being' (1728). In the Fourth Gospel, finally, the 
influence of Greek philosophy is incontestable. Not 
only is the Logos, which plays so important a part in 
the prologue (11-18), of Greek origin ; the gnosticising 
tendency of John, his enthusiasm for 'the truth' 
(without genitive), his dualism (God and the world 
almost treated as absolute antithesis), his predilection 
for abstractions, compel us to regard the author, Jew 
by birth as he certainly was, as strongly under the 
influence of Hellenic ideas. Here again, however, we 
must leave open the possibility that these Greek 
elements reached him through the Jewish Alexandrian 
philosophy; just as little can his Logos theory have 
originated independently of Philo, as the figure of the 
Paraclete in chaps. 14-16 (see J. Réville, La doctrine 
du Logos dans le quatriéme Evangile, Paris, '81). Cp 
JOHN [SON OF ZEBEDEE}, § 31. 

We must conclude with the following guarded thesis. 
There is in the circle of ideas in the NT, in addition to 

1. B It. what is new, and what is taken over 

1, Result. from Judaism, much that is Greek; hut 
whether this is adopted directly from the Greek or 
borrowed from the Alexandrians, who indeed aimed at 
acomplete fusion of Hellenism and Judaism, is, in the 
most important cases, not to be determined; and 
primitive Christianity as a whole stands considerably 
nearer to the Hebrew world than to the Greek. 

CpE. Hatch, The /ufluence of Greek Ideas and Usages on 
the Christian Church,’90; A. F. Dahne Gesch, Darstellung 
der fiid.-alex. Rel.-philosophie, '34 5; C. 'Siegfried, Philo von 
Alexandr., ‘1, esp. p. 303 4.3 M. Heinze, Die Lehre vor 
Logos in der griech. Philosophie,'12; H. Bois, Essai sur les 
akc de la philosophie Judéo-alexandrine, ‘9°75 H. J. 
Holtzmann, Z ehvbuch er T Theol., ‘91. _A S-T.K.C. 

HELMET (2éé2', 34P, or 4a6a', YTD). 

The pronunciation with initial k is sustained by the Aramaic 
form of the word Kiiba‘a. We may perhaps compare the word 
kubba‘ath, ‘cup,’ Ass. Kabu’te Ar. kub'at. Koba‘ occurs 
in 1 S. 1738 and Ezek. 23 24 (? sed & and Cornill), whereas we 
find yaa in 1S. 175 Is. 5917 Jer. 464 Ezek. 2710 2 Ch. 26 14. 


G's equivalentis repixedaAaia, a designation which is not found 
in the classical period, hut is not infrequent in Polybius. 


Helmets made of bronze were worn by distinguished 
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men and leaders in war (as Goliath and David, 1S. 
17538}; but we can infer from Jer. 464 and 2 Ch. 2614 
that helmets— probably of leather or felt—were worn 
also by the ordinary warrior. It is impossible to 
determine the precise material or form, yet it is 
probable that the helmet of the common Israelite 
soldier consisted simply of a solid cap adorned perhaps 
with horse-hair tassels as well as with a prolonged flap 
or cheek-piece to cover the side of the face or ears. 
Max Muller (As.u. Zur. 3027. 325 7 361% 375-378 
poy 384) gives copious illustrations of the various 
orms of helmets and caps worn by the Bedouin, 
Syrian, and Hittite warriors. The Hittite head-gear 
was mostly a round and flat covering with prolonga- 
tions at the side and at the back of the head, sometimes 
surmounted by a tassel. Frequently there is a band 
tied behind the ear and back of the head and passing 
round the forehead in front of the cap (see the figures in 
As; u. Eur, pp. 232, 323); the LXX therefore was 
guided probably by a right instinct in selecting the 
term Trepixedadala as the most apt term to designate & 
kind of head-gear which covered not only the head but 
also a portion of the cheek and neck. Probably the 
kings and nobles, in order to distinguish their persons 
as leaders, wore a taller'covering made of bronze like 
that of the Egyptian monarchs. Among the Hittites, 
however, the head-covering of the leaders was often 
considerably broader at the top than at the base. See 
As. #, Eur. p. 361. 

On the other hand, the helmet worn by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians was loftier than that which was in 
vogue among the Syrians and Hittites and was pointed 
at the summit. There was also a side piece for the 
protection of the ears (see illustrations, s.% GREAVES), 
resembling the @déAapa, flaps or cheek-pieces (rapa- 
yva0ldes), of the ancient Greeks. 

The Cypriote helmet figured in Warre-Cornish's ConciseDict. 
of Greek and Roman Axtigg., p. 79, fig. 158, presents a close 
analogy. For the differentforms of Greek helmet the reader is 
referredto the article ‘ Arms and Armour’ in that work. The 
Greek helmet presented varieties and complicationsof detail, as 
well as adornment in the form of crests, altogether unknown 


among the plainer and more modest accoutrements of Egypt 
and Western Asia. 


The helmet, like the coat of mail, is metaphorically 
employed by the writer of Is.5917, the helmet desig- 
nating salvation, an image which is borrowed by Paul 
(Eph. 617 1 Thess. 58). Cp TURBAN. oO. c. W. 


HELON (190; yaihon [BAF], yed- (LJ): a Zebu- 
lunite (Nu 1g 27 72429 1016 [P]). 


HELPER (trapakAutoc), Jn. 1416 RV™&, EV 
COMFORTER, See PARACLETE. 


HEMAM (DD, atmaN [BADEL]), b. Seir the 
Horite (Gen. 3622), called in 1 Ch. 139 Homa (D111, 


Hman{[L]). Probably with @ (cp Vg. #£a4N in Gen.) 
we should read HEMAN (see below). 


HEMAN (Wo, aIMAN [BAL]), one of the three 
sons of MAHOL [g.v.] who were renowned for their 
wisdom, 1 K. 43: [51r] (awor [B], nuav [A]). The 
name appears again in 1 Ch. 26 (at“ovay [B]) among 
the sons of the Judahite Zerah. The same legendary 
personage, however, is intended; the clan of Zerah was 
Edornite before it became Judahite (see Gen. 36 1317). 
Possibly (as S. A. Cook suggests) the name ‘ Heman' 
may be identified with the Edomite HEMAM (op‘7); 
nore probably, however, HEMAN and ETHAN, 2, are 
oth corrupt forms of Wn TEMAN, one of the oldest 
iistricts of Edom, sometimes used poetically as a 
synonym for Edom. The whole force of the passage 
‘1K. 431} depends on this. See MAHOL. 

In post-exilic times Heman, like Ethan, gives his 
aame to one of the guilds of singers (see PSALMS). 
According to'the Chronicler he took part in the dedica- 
‘ion of the temple (2 Ch. 512, RV; cp 1Ch.1641f 
256 [acuaver B]). A levitical genealogy is produced for 
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him ; he becomes the grandson of Samuel, and traces 
his origin to Kohath, son of L&vi (see GENEALOGIES 
i., § Zita, iiic), In this connection it may be remarked 
that Samuel himself is represented in 1 S. li as grand- 
son of Jeroham, a shortened form of JERAHMEEL (g.¥., 
§ 3; cp JEROHAM, 1). The double heading of Ps. 88 
assigns that psalm first to the sons of Korah and then 
to Heman (aday [A]) the Ezrahite. Heman was 
indeed, according to 1 Ch. 26, a Zarhite (= Ezrahite) ; 
but this made him of the tribe of Judah; asa singer he 
was a Korahite. There is thus a confusion of two 
representations implied in this heading. 

In 1 Ch. 254 4 (aipaver [B} once in w. 4) a little section full 
of difficulty, is devoted to Heman. He is called the ‘king’s 
seer’ (just like his ancestor Samuel, hut also like Asaph and 
Jeduthun), and is said to have had fourteen sons and three 
daughters.1 The difficulty lies in the words which follow ‘ the 
king’s seer,’ and in the closing names in the list of Heman’s sons. 
These are as follows :—Giddalti, Romamti-ezer, Joshbekashah, 
Mallothi, .Hothir, Mahazioth (awpae, ‘WyrApDA, *AyTa, 
MN id VAs nbn). Ewald? long ago suggested that, these 
names might be so rendered as to form, in combination, a 
poetical couplet, —‘I have given great and majestic help,’ ‘I 
have spoken in abundance oracles.’ One word (sypaz) he 
omitted ; later scholars have sought to repair his omission by 
rendering ‘to him that sat in distress’ (see also NAMES, § 29). 
The theory was plausible as long as it was supposed that the 
Chronicler was in the habit of framing uncommon names in the 
interest of edification. Now however, that the evidence for 
this supposition is beginning ’to break down elsewhere,? we are 
bound to be more strict in criticising Ewald’s suggestion. It is 
safe to maintain not only that the rendering is extremely un- 
natural, hut that the clause produced by combining the last 
four names is execrable Hebrew. This objection cannot heraised 
against the reading proposed by Kau. in lieu of ‘Hananiah, 
Hanani, Eliathah,’ viz., TAN ob *2a FY °aN—2.e., “Have pity 
upon me, O Yahwé, have pity upon me; thou art my God’; 
still we must ask, How comes such a _ passage to he introduced 
just here, even as a marginal note? ‘ Eliathah’ is no doubt an 
impossible name; hut is there no better theory to account for it? 

Certainly there is a better one. Josbbekashah (aypay) and 
Mahazioth (mixin) are corruptions of the same word, and 
Mallothi Go and Hothir (-m)7) are corrupt fragments of 
it. Again and again we find different corruptions of the same 
word side by side, and this is the case here; or rather, there 
are two words in construction, viz., map 33. As for Giddalti 


and Romamti-ezer, the former is miswritten for Gedaliah (4°55), 
the latter for a dittographed Jerimoth mn >) and Azar’el Cxny, 
a variant to Uzziel in v, 18). Ged Be was introduced as’a 
correction of the corrupt Eliathah(amyxbx). ‘ Hanani’ is reall 

a dittographed Hananiah, and is to be omitted. Inz 5 pm 

pe (‘to lift up the horn’ !) is miswritten for WOM] 7BI?, ‘to 
praise his compassion.’ ‘All these ’—viz, Bukkiah, Mattaniah, 
Uzziel, Shebuel (Samuel ?), Jerimoth (Jeroham ?), Hanani, 
Gedaliah—were the sons of Heman, the king’s seer (who pro- 
phesied?) with words of God to praise his compassion. 
gave to Heman seven (yz) sons and three daughters.” The 


seven sons are called, quite correctly ‘sons of Korah’ (Toshbe- 
kashah, etc.!), ¢.e., members of the Korahite guild. is isa 


sign that the Chronicler draws here from a Midrashic source 
(cp 2 Ch. 2019, and WRS O7/C@), 205, n. 2). T. K.C. 


HEMATH, RV Hammath (N90, mBcHma [8], 


aima® [A], emad [L]), ‘the father of the house of 
Rechab’ (1 Ch. 255}). Elsewhere Jonadab is the 
father’ of the Rechabites, and if any one can dispute 
this title with him it is Hobab, ‘the father-in-law of 
Moses.’ 

The Chronicler must have known of Hobab; and if so he 
must mean Hobab. The easiest solution of the problem is to 
suppose that NOM is a fragment of Ay jnh, ‘father-in-law of 
Moses,’ and to see in this an allusion to the phrase in Judg. 
136. SeeHopas, JONARAB, 2, and onthe Kenite connection see 
Recuasites, Kenrtes. In @, 1 Ch. 412, the dvdpes pyxaf 
{BL} (MT ‘Recah’) appear among the Calebites (pointed out 
by. Meyer, Zv#. 147), which seems to agree with the notice in 
1 Ch. 255, T.K.C. 


HEMATH (19m), Am. 614, AV, RV HAMaTH [g.2.]. 
HEMDAN ({790, ‘ desirable "[?], § 773 Gray [WPN 


1 Klostermann, who identifies Heman and Job, sees here a 
-coincidence with Job 4213 (taking mya as a dual = fourteen). 

2 Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache(), 672 (63). 

3 See, e.g, BusopEIAH, BEZALEEL, ELIOENAI, HazzeLuL: 


‘PONT, JUSHAB-HESED. 
4 ZATIV 6 {86} 260. 
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641, however, suggests [721 = cp byypn, and see ABIDAN ; hut the 
analogy of most of the other names in the list suggests that the 

is not radical), a Horite clan-name (Gen. 3606; anada [ADL], 
adaua [El); in [| 1 Ch.14z, apparently by a scribe’s error, 
Hamran, AV AMRAM (J797; euepwr [B], ajcada [A], -ap [L]). 
See Disuon. 


HEMLOCK. For (DYN, v6'§, Hos. 104, see GALL, I 


and for (2) may?, da'anah, Am. 612, see WORMWOOD. 


HEN (opnic), Mt. 2837 Lk. 1834 (8pv£ Ti.]). 
FowLs, §§ 2 4. 


HEN (jf), one of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, 


temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 614+). @BNAQT has eis ydpura_;s0 also 
RVing. ; ‘for the kindness of the son of Zephaniah.’ The text 
is plainly in disorder. Read probably, ‘Joshua the son of Z.' 
(We.). “See Josian, 2. 

HENA (U3i3), an imaginary name which, through a 
scribe’s error, has found its way into the Rabshakeh’s 
message to Hezekiah (2 K. 19:3, anec [B], ana [A), 
-ar [L]; Is. 8733, anar [BN*OF'], anaB [N°] ana 
[A], anac [Q*], anae {Qms-].2 The text stands thus, 
“Where is. . . the king of Sepharvaim, of Hena, and 
Ivvah?’ (RV). Underlying this is a witty editorial 
suggestion that the existence of cities called yim and nry 
respectively has passed out of mind (cp Ps. 96[7]}, for 
BY] yay clearly means ‘he has driven away and over- 
turned’ (so Tg., Sym.). To look out for names re- 
sembling Hena and Ivvah is waste of time. The 
context further makes it plain that only one city was 
mentioned. Either y3 or my must therefore be omitted, 
and a comparison of 2 K. 1724 shows that y3n is the 
superfluous word. Probably yam was miswrittien for my, 
or rather (see AVVA) for my, ‘Gaza.’ TK C. 


HENADAD (Than, HN2&AAA [BKA, note confusions 
of a A and \ below]). A Levitical name (see below), 
the peculiarity of which requires notice. The name 
may be corrupt, and, if so, an easy emendation would be 
ay Jonadab, a not unnatural name for a Levite.? 


Baethgen, however (Bei?v. 68,n. 4)and BDB explain as 
sivym ‘favour of Hadad’ (so also § 42), cp Ph. 
“yin.@ The bearer of the name is a_Levite, mentioned 
as the father of Binnur [g.v., 3] in list of wall- 
builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1 f., Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 
15d), Neh. 818 (yvadadar [BK], vafad [L]), v 24 
yvadaB [L]), also as a signatory to the covenant 
Ezra i., § 7),Neh. 109 [10] (qvada@ [B*N], -Aaf8 
[Bb. vid], yynhad [A], ewvadaS [L]). The name occurs 
once again in the difficult passage Ezra3qg, on which 
see Ryle, Camb. Bible, ad loc. (nvaad [B], wwvada/? [L]). 
In Ezra39 it is best, perhaps, instead ofA’ ‘33 133) 
to read s9)79%,992)4; the corruption would arise through a 
misunderstanding of the name Bani (as in Ezra 240, etc.), 
helped by the preceding »ny1 vin. As regards Henadad, it 
is clear that the concluding words are out of place (cp 1 Esd. 
557[58], and see Mapiazun), and supported by Neh. 10g tro) it 
ney es on tens Ces is ee Gee lmded GE RV Tne 
addition of the words pyb7 aay oni SAC. 


HENNA (185), Cant.114, See CAMPHIRE. 

HENOCH(9)39; eNwy[BAL]). 1. 1Ch. 13, AV, 
RV Enocu (7.2%; D. 2 1 Ch. 133, AV, RV Hanocu (1). 

HEPHER (Bn, odep[BAL]). Cp GATH-HEPHER. 


x, A Canaanite city mentioned between Tappuah and Aphek 
in Sharon (see APHEK, 3); Josh. 1217 (edep nui Cp EPHRAIM, 
§ x2, end. 


See 








1 Compare also 2 K. 1834 (om. B, ava [A], L differs) |I Is. 36 
2 Ch. 32 om. : ; 
2 Cp @t Ezra39 Neh. 109(10), The manner in which the 


name-lists in Ez.-Neh, have been compiled and the harmonising 
labours of the earliest scribes will account for the circumstance 
that such a familiar name could ever have gone astray. 

3 Not only does one expect; (niin withdaghesh) on the analogy 
of byesn and Hannibaal, but such a Levitical name is unlooked 
for; the case of Azcap is different. 

4°33, 2B, or "Zs cp Neh. 944 128, also 743 (see BANt, 3)5 
and 1224 (see Binnut, 2). 
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HEPHER 


2, A district in Judah (?which fell into Solomon’ sthird ‘pre- 
ae 1K. 410 (gaplaxer] [B], dap- [L]). See BEN-HESED, 
Ie 


HEPHER (761)). 1. (ogap [BN], codap [L], A 


has [wpla- deplomexoylpaer]). A name in the 
Chronicler’s list of David's heroes, I Ch. 1136. The 
passage is plainly corrupt; see ELIPHELET, 2. 

2, (opep [BAFL]). The founder, or eponym, of a 
Gileadite clan, who is variously described as the son 
(Josh. 172, JE, e@ep [L]) and as the great-grandson of 
Manasseh (Nu. 2632 7. [@ 36 f.] 271, P). The clan 
itself is called the Hepherites(n2, db ddeple|t [BAFL]; 
Nu..2632) or ‘sons of Hepher’ (Josh. 172). 

3. A [BA {L]}. The eponym of a family of Judah, 
called’ " ee hee UD a Ch. 1D. Pe 7 

HEPHZIBAR (FAY, usually ‘in whom is my 
delight,’ §§ 22, 107; but analogy favours Smend‘s 
rendering, ‘in whom is delight’; see, however, I). 

x. The mother of King Manasseh, 2 K. 211 (ope:fa [B*], ap. 
[Bab], oporBa [A] efBa{L}). ThePheen, form oyagan suggests 
that Hephzibah may he a deliberate distortion the name 
Hephzibaal ‘delight of daa?’ (e., either of Baal, or of a 
husband). °The Chronicler (2 Ch. 33 passes over Manasseh‘s 
mother. 

2. The symbolical name of restored Zion, Is. 624 (@éAnpa 
éudy [BRAQ] 5cp yf OeAnr# Mal. 312). Here, too, the reading 
; yaisen seems preferable; Yahwe is the aaZ or ‘husband’ who 

le 


ights’ in his bride Zion (vw. 5 5see SBOT). 
T.KC—S.A. C. 


HERALD appears three times in NT (RV™s:) as the 
rendering of KHpy%, for which EV has ‘preacher’ 
(ITi. 27 27Ti, 1rz @ Pet. 25). xyptoow means simply 
‘to proclaim’; see, eg., Jon. 35 (6), Mt. 8x. See 
Ministry. 

In @ x%pvé represents the ang EV, ‘herald,’ of Dan. 84. 
Qn the probable philological connection of y9 (Dan. 5:29 
Aph. ; ‘made proclamation’) with «ypiocer (6 ewxev 
éfovetay), see Bevan on Dan. 529; iu. Gramm. des bib. 
Aram., § 644; NO. GGA, ’84, p. 1019, riput, also occurs in 
Gen. 41 43 (see ABRECH), Ecclus. 20x15 4 Macc. 64. 


HERBS. A rendering of various Hebrew terms. 

L py, yarak, ‘that which is green,’ ‘a garden of herbs,’ 
Dt. fizo 1 K,212. A dinner (AV, Che, cp Ass. aréhu, ‘to 
eat’ *;RVmg. portion’ of herbs) Prov. 1517. 

z. awy, ‘esebh, ‘herbage,’ including grasses and cereals, Gen. 
dir, etc. 

3 and 4, nw, déSe’, and syn, 2@sir. +See Grass. 

‘ gs and 6. ndk, '3rd¢h (MH moyp), 2 K. 439 (apa [BAL], 
herbas agrestes), Elisha had just “come down’ to Gilgal in 
time of famine and sent a man to gather ’4+a¢4, ‘herbs’ or 
vegetables for a pottage. The Talmud (Yds, 18 6) explains 
‘éroth by the word gargir (91343),. which means ‘ colewort’ 
(eruca). Royle (Kitto’s B74, Cyc., sv, “Oroth’), indeed, insists 
that the ’dva¢# must have been'the fruit of some plant for which 
the so-called ‘ wild gourds’ (EV) might have been mistaken. 
This, however, is not at all clear. ie man spoken of in the 
story need not have confined himself to colewort. If he found 
a cucumber, or what he thought to be such, he would not reject 
it. See Gourps, WILD. 

In Is. 2629 patie Sy (laa [BRAQT]: ros ducts; EV ‘dew 
of herbs’), if correct, means “dew of lights’ (RV™R. ‘dew of 
light’). See Dew, § 26. But & suggests on39¥, ‘their heal- 
ing’ (see Licur). And in Is. 184 AV's rendering of sinnbyy (as 
if nhkoSy), ‘uponherbs’ (ds Gds kavparos eo" fas [BRAQT]; 
mornin lac), isgenerally abandoned RY ane seats 
But the text probably needs emendation (see Vine). 

7. Boréym= no, aée, swy, ‘eiebh, in G ; ‘ grass’; Heb. 67. 
Pe ote Ne yarak, and py, yérek, in @; ‘herbs, Mt. 

For ann, nttrérim, Ex. 128, see BIrreR HERBS. 

T.K.C. 


HERCULES, (‘HpakAHc [VA]), mentioned only in 
2 Macc. 4x19 7 In connection with the games held in his 
honour at Tyre, for which JASON [g.¥%, 2] sent 300 
drachmas of silver.2 The contest was held every fifth 
year, and was probably based upon the Olympic games 
(cp further Schur. GV 221 f)}. Hercules was the 


1 Or an abbreviated form. 

2 Accordingto Polyb. 3120, Arr. Alex. 2 24ete., it was custom- 
ary for the colonies to send embassies to Tyre in honour of 
their deity. 
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HERES, THE ASCENT OF 


Greek name for the Tyrian Melkarth? (mapba, Bey =bn 
np, king of the city), whence the Greek Melikertes (see 
Roscher, Lex., 5%}, See BAAL, § 6, HELLEN.SM, 
§ 5- 

HERD (7P3), Ex.109; Herdsman (AY), Gen. 137. 
See CATTLE, §§ 22 6. 

HERES, CITY OF, EV®., or, CIry OF DESTRUCTION, 
EV; (DWI WY; so MT, Pesh.); or, City OF THE 
SUN, EV second margin (DING YY; so Symm., Vg., 
Talm., Méndhoth 110 a, Saad.,? and some Heb. MSS), 
or, ‘city of righteousness’ (PISA YY [7], troAic 
acedek*[BRAQT] ; apec Aq., Theod., may be either 
DW or DW). The name which was to be given ata 
future day to one of five cities in Egypt, where Hebrew 
would be spoken and the Jewish religion practised (Is. 
1918). 

Opinion is much divided as to the reading of the name, 
and as to the date of the section to which the clause 
containing the name belongs. Some critics (Dillmann, 
Guthe) even hold that the clause is a later addition to 
the section; this, however, seems an unnecessary refine- 
ment of criticism, suggested by a wish to push the date 
of the rest of the chapter as high up as possible. 
Considering that there is nothing in vv. 18-25 that is 
decidedly favourable, and much that is adverse, to the 
authorship of Isaiah, and that the section only becomes 
fully intelligible in the light of the history of the Greek 
period, ‘it is best to interpret v 174 as the translation of 
a fact of history into the language of prophecy. The 
meaning of the verse seems to be that early in the 
Greek period there were to be in Egypt colonies 
of Jewish worshippers of Yahwé, among whom the 
‘language of Canaan‘ was not exchanged for Greek, 
and that one of them would be settled in the city of 
Heres, or (shall we say?) of Heres. Probably Heres, 
not Heres, is the right reading; it is Heliopolis, 
the city of the Sun-god, that is meant— the city which 
before the foundation of Alexandria was perhaps best 
known to the Jews (see ON). The rare word p17 is 
preferred to vn (contrast Jeremiah‘s procedure, if 
*Beth-shemesh’ in Jer. 4313 is correct). The reading 
Heres (te, destruction) is no doubt an intentional 
alteration of Heres (a few MSS even read oin= 


anathema), just as Timnath-heres (Judg. 29} is altered 
into Timnath-serah in Josh. 1950 2430. 

@’s reading ‘city of Zedek‘ (z.e., ‘city of righteousness’), 
though it is defended by Geiger [ Vrschw. 79], Bredenk., Guthe, 
and half accepted by Dillmann, is very improbable, and may seem 
to have arisen out of a desire for a distinct prediction ofthe temple 
of Onias at Leontopolis (see Jos. Ant. xiii, 3). PIX will then 


mean ‘legal correctness’ (cp pry ‘a7, Ps.51 21); the Oxeion 
was not at firstregarded with dislike in Palestine. But x*’s aved 
(acre, xe-a] suggests the possibility that -e« is a later addition 
to ages, which perhaps arose through transposition of letters; 
aged infact suggestsqpn Orson. On the critical questions see 
further Che. Zzzv, Zs. Pp. Xxvl 102 7, Kittel’s revision of Dill- 
mann’s Jesaia (98), and Marti's commentary. To recapitulate 
fantastic theories which have small claim on consideration would 
lead the reader away fromthe main point (on which cp HicH 
PLACE, § 9, n.). T.K.C. 


HERES, THE ASCENT OF. SoRV, in Judg. 813, 
to define the road which Gideon took in returning to 
Succoth from the battlefield. _ RV partly follows certain 
versions, which read p1nn nbynip for oAnn mbynbn 
(MT). 
expect a place-name here. 


This, however, is not enough; we do not 
on (Symm., ’Theod.) 
would be a slight improvement. 

Most probably, however, the true reading is DN] 1M 
‘he devoted the host to destruction,’ —originally a marginal 
correction of WIN MANE (v.12, end). “PIN is in fact a weak 








1 So especially C7§ Ino. 122, where for 4y bya ‘jp the parallel 
Gr. has ypaxAet dpxnyéres ; cp Baethg. Beztr, 204, 
2 The Oxford MS has distinctly oanbx Tp Derenbourg, 


however, emends px into psn, and conjecturesthat Saad. gave 
this word the Arabicizing sense of ‘ cnisting’ (ZATWOD. 

3 On the supposed reading 7. axepes (in the Complutensian 
edition), see Del. on Isaiah, 4¢. 
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HERES, MOUNT 


expression (cp Jos. A##, v. 65, &é$6erpe). For the form of the 
correction cp 1 K. 53 [423], where the last two words are a cor- 
rection of a preceding ward, see Fow1, Farry. _ 
G’s readings are érdvaber (rhs wapatdgews) Apes [B, omitting 
an, accidental repetition], 47> avaBdoews apes [AL]. Aq, had 
ard dvaf. tod Spujs.od (reading w nn), Syrhm. =. = TOY OPOV, 
Theod. . . « épovs (see Field with his quotation from Jerome 


in the note), Vg. axte solis ortum, Tg. svpw by xd Wy, ‘be- 


fore sunrise.' T.KC. 


HERES, MOUNT (DYI7N). Mentioned with 
Aijalon and Shaalbim as still occupied by the Amorites, 
Judg. 1347 Almost certainly 49 is a scribe's error for 
‘vy, so that we should read Ir-heres=]R-SHEMESH, 
Budde in his commentary overlooks this, but makes 
the valuable suggestion that Ir-heres, Har-heres (?}, 
and BETH-SHEMESH [g¢.v., I] may all be identified with 
‘Bit-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem’ (Am. Tal. 
1833147). If this be so @® may be right and we can 
connect Heres with ‘ the gate Harsith’ of Jer. 192. We 
may even go further and suggest as a possibility that 
pon was originally vocalised differently and was a 
Hebraised form of Ura’, a synonym of the Ass, god 
Ninib (worshipped at Bit-Ninib), who is primarily the 
fierce morning sun (see Jensen, AKosmol. 458). 

GAL (ey 7G Sper) rod pupoevvos= OI (an anachronism, 
see MyrTLe); cod. 58 tov Spuydvos (mg. 7G dorpandder)= 
vy; cp Moore. GE reads 7} dorpaxdSeo (OIN= LN). 
Conder mentions the ruins of Ibn Harith in the vale of Aijalon. 
Cp TiMNATH-HERES, T.K.C 

HERESH (WN; papalHA [B], apec [A], apre 
[L]), an Asaphite Levite ; 1 Ch. 915+. 

The name has no } prefixed to it; Vg. therefore gives ‘ car. 
pentarius’ (#1), most improbably. A comparison of Neh. 117 
(crit. emend.) shows that 5$3) wan (not found in the list in 
Neh.) should be nhara wisn, ‘the leader in the song of praise.’ 
The words should have stood after 'Mattaniah ... son of 
Asaph.’ T.K.C 

HERESY, HERETIC, SECT. + Heresy’ and ‘sect’ 
in EV both represent i 

For ‘ heresy' ‘i AV see Acts 24943 for ‘heresies,’ 1 Cor. 1119 
Gal. 520 2 Pet.2z For 'sect,’ see Acts 5 17 155245 265 2822 
and mg. of 1 Cor.1119.. RV, however, gives 'a sect’, in Act; 
2414(mg, ‘heresy ’) ; ‘factions’ in 1 Cor. llxrg mg. , parties 
in Gal. 520 mg. 5 'sects' in 2 Pet.21 mg. Both AV and RV 
give ‘heretical’ for aiperexds in Tit. 3 10; RVing. ‘factious. * 

We shall treat afpeurs (heresy)and aipercxds (heretical) 
here, from a phraseological and exegetical point of 

1. Biblical use view ; see further HELLENISM, § 6f. 

alpects occurs several times in the 

of alpeois, LXX (see, 2g., Lev. 2218 I Macc. 
830); alperexds neither in the LXX nor in classical 
writers (but see Suicer}, In the OT alpects means 
‘free choice’; but in classical literature it has also, 
in pre-Christian times, the more specialised sense of 
‘freely chosen opinion.' Thus atpeots "Axadypaix) is 
equivalent to 'the Platonic philosophy'—z.¢., Platonism. 
Only a short step was needed to designate the holders 
—in the aggregate — of such an opinion alsoasa alpeacs, 
though, of course, without any flavour of censure, 
merely in the sense of a school or party. It is in this 
sense of the word that Josephus (Ant. xiii, 59, 4 171) 
describes the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes 
as the three aipére:s of the Jews since the Maccabean 
period, ‘who had different opinions concerning human 
actions.’ Following the same usage, Acts5z7 speaks 
of the alpeots of the Sadducees and 155 (265) of that of 
the Pharisees, whilst in 24514 2822 the word is employed 
to denote the followers of Christ— this last, it is true, 
only in the mouths of unbelieving Jews. Wherever in 
the first century of Christianity, whether in Jerusalem or 
in Rome, Jewish believers in the Messiah made their 
appearance, and rallied to their freely chosen ideal with 
a zeal and a claim of separateness recalling in some 
respects the manner of the Essenes, they would neces- 
sarily appear to their fellow-Jews in the light of a new 
atpeots. The accent of superciliousness which we note 
when Paul's accusers at Caesarea speak of him as a 
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HERESY, HERETIC, SECT 


leader of the atpects of the Nazarenes does not lie om 
the word aipeccs but on the genitive ray Nafwpatwr, 
‘of the Nazarenes,' the deluded followers of the false 
Messiah from: despised Galilee (see NAZARETH). If, 
on the other hand, Paul in Acts 24141 in his answer to 
Tertullus substitutes the word 6éés, 'way,' ‘doctrine,' 
‘religion,’ for atpeats, it is not because the latter word 
is in itself a name of reproach, but because he regards 
himself as representing, not a new atpeors—and, there- 
fore, at best, only a portion of the people of God— but 
the nation of Israel as a whole in so far as it can claim 
this name. 

In the genuine Pauline epistles the word alpecis is 
met with twice : in Gal. 520, where in the list of the 
‘works of the flesh' it is enumerated between Styooraclas 
(‘divisions’} and @@éva. (‘envyings'), and in 1 Cor. 
l1x9, where it is used as synonymous with oxlopara. 
The new religion inscribed on its banner the motto 
"All ye are one in Christ Jesus,’ and accordingly 
regarded with the liveliest aversion any breaking-up into, 
narrower circles, and every tendency to give prominence 
to individual opinions of the school. This spirit had 
already asserted itself to such an extent that the alpécers. 
or divergent views, the existence of which to a Greek 
philosopher would probably have betokened a fresh and 
vigorous intellectual life, were deprecated as manifesta- 
tions of grave and most disquieting import. It is only 
in a tone of bitter irony that the apostle (1 Cor. 11r9) 
says ‘there must needs be alpécers (or factions)’ among 
the Corinthians, ‘in order that they who are approved 
among them may be made manifest.' Here he has in 
view only those factions turning on personal questions 
which were so specially conspicuous in the church life of 
Corinth— not false doctrines or the formation of sects 
occasioned by these.2 For these there is as yet no 
word with the force of a ferminus technicus, otherwise 
Paul, who (especially in Galatia and in Colossze} had a 
hard enough battle to fight against false teachers, would 
assuredly have made use of it somewhere in that con- 
nection. To him atpests is hateful just as schism 
(oxlona) and faction (d:xoeracia) are—in other words, 
only as interfering with that oneness amongst the 
members which is so essential to the existence of 
Christianity. 

In the post-apostolic age, as early as the time of 
Ignatius and Justin, as aresult of the catholic tendencies 
2, Use in post- of the period, the word atpeois be- 

: came the terminus technicus for hetero- 
apostolic age. doxy or ‘heresy '— for all doctrine 
that departs from the true faith, as well as for the 
company of the maintainers of such doctrine. Those 
who held to the church found it impossible to think of 
such departures as having their origin in anything 
but arbitrary self-will, the church being by revelation in 
possession of the entire truth attainable in the present 
zon, Hence Tertullian's definition (De prescr. her. 
6), ‘adulterze doctrinse, hsereses dictee Grseca voce ex 
interpretatione electionis qua quis sive ad instituendas 
sive ad suscipiendas eas utitur.' The word has 
already reached this stage in 2 Pet. 21 where there is a 
prediction of false teachers who shall bring in aipécecs 
drwdelas—‘ destructive heresies’ (RV)—by reason of 
which the way of truth (cp Acts 2414) shall be evil 
spoken of. Whether aipéses be taken here in the 
sense of 'separations' or in that of 'sects or (better 
— note rapeirdtyev) of ‘incorrect doctrines’ they are, 
in the mind of this writer, se facto and as such, 


1 [RV renders, 'After the Way which they call a sect, so serve 
I the God of our fathers,’ 2, ‘I serve the same God as my 
accusers, but according to a form of religion (71, Judg. 222 
Jer. 3239) which is simpler and truer than theirs.’ Jesus of 
Nazareth, in other words, is a reformer of Judaism, a restore: 
of the primitive religion of Israel. The 'sect of the Nazarenes 
therefore deserves toleration by the Romans as belonging to the 
great Jewish body.] 
ox Kilts vimoniras Adyov Tas Tv Soypdrwv, GAAd tas Toy 
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something abominable, a work of falsehood; and the 
additional word dawdelas is simply the expression of 
his belief that hell, or everlasting destruction (RV™8 
‘sects of perdition’) is their destined end. In like 
manner also Tit. 319 enjoins that a factions man 
(alperixds dy Opwrros) is to be shunned if a repeated effort 
to bring him to a better state of mind has failed; in 
that case he is an irreclaimable sinner, self-condemned ; 
cp EXCOMMUNICATION. This employment of an 
adjective aiperexés shows merely (cp alpere@rat, Just. 
Dial, ¢, Tryph. So) how firmly, even at that early 
date, the idea of all that is ungodly and against the 
church had attached itself to the word alpeois; an idea 
which, further heightened by the distinction drawn 
between heresy and schism, remains to this day insepar- 
ably bound up with it in ecclesiastical phraseology. 

On the New Heb. term 073° (zéndwz), the origin and exact 
references of which are disputed, hut which many (¢.g., 
Schechter, Studies iz Judaisvz ['96], 420) render ‘heretics,’ see 
H. Kraus, Begriff und Form der Héresie nach Talmud x, 
Afidrash (96); Friedl{nder, Der worchristliche sud. Mono- 
theismus (98) ; Schiirer,G/V and TLZ, 24 167 7% (99). 

AJ. 


HERETH (7 WW) 1S, 225 RV,AV HARETH (7.2. }. 


HERMAS (epmac [Ti. WH], an abbreviated name) 
is one of five— Hermes being another— who ‘ with the 
brethren that are with them’ are saluted in Rom. 1614 
(cp Romans, §§ 4, 10). They seem to have been heads 
of Christian households, or perhaps class-leaders of 
some sort. 

The names Hermas and Hermes occur twice in inscriptions 
belonging to the province of Asia (the former in C/G 22826, 
the latter in C/G 22747 2825). In the lists of the seventy 
apostles by the Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- Hippolytus, 

ermas figures as bishop of Vitae a No one any longer sup- 
poses that he was the author of the Shepherd ef Hermas, 
the date of which is about 140 a.p., though from Origen (in 
Ep. ad Rom.) onwards church-writers have expressed this view, 
and accordingly have given that allegorical work a place amon: 
the writings of the apostolical fathers or immediate disciples o' 
the apostles. Against this view see Dict. Chr, Biog., and 
Lipsius’ Hermas,” £26, Lex. 320% 


HERMES (epmuc [Ti. WH]]} is one of five who are 
mentioned together in Rom. 1614 (cp Romans, §§ 4, 
10). 

The name is of frequent occurrence among slaves, especially 
members of the imperial household of the first century. In 
Pseudo-Dorothens and Pseudo-Hippolytus Hermes is called 
bishop of Dalmatia, Cp Hermas, 


HERMOGENES (epmorennc [Ti. WH]) is men- 
tioned in 2Tim. 1rst, ‘All that are in Asia turned 
away from me, of whom are Phygelus and Hermogenes.’ 
Nothing is really known of him, though the ‘ list of the 
seventy disciples of our Lord’ by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
of Tyre (Chr. Pasch., Bonn ed. 212t) makes him bishop 
of Megara, while in the apocryphal Acts € Pau? and 
Thecla he appears (with Demas) as a hypocritical fellow- 
traveller of Paul. 

A certain Hermogenes, a magician, figures largely along with 
his disciple Philetus in the Apocryphal Passio Jacobi Majoris ; 
the names are obviously borrowed. Eom 2 Tim. 115 217, and the 


story is a commonplace narrative of magical wonders (see 
Lipsius, Apocr. Ap.-Gesch. 3201 ff-). 


HERMON (}1975, ‘belonging to, or connected with, 


a sanctuary,’ AepPMwWN [BAFL]), the great mountain- 
buttress of Antilibanus ; cp SENIR, SIRION, SION. 
‘Mount Hermon’ qn 4m) occurs in Dt.88,/4 (appwr [B*] 
in vw 9} Josh. 1117 121 5 13s 1x 1 Ch.523 (|| ‘Baal-hermon and 
Senir’); ‘Hermon’ alone in Josh. 113 (ryv 
1. References. épqpor [B), Ps. 8912 [13] (acpywr ([B]), 1333, 
Cant. 48 (epuwy [B] eppovlely [BRART]) 
(where § Senir’ and ‘ Hermon’ are combined). In Judg. 33 we 
find ‘ Mount Baal-hermon’; but comparing Josh. 1117 (where 
“.Baal-gad in the valley of the Lebanon at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon’ appears as the N. boundary of Israel), Budde rightly 
reads ‘the Hittites that dwelt from Baal-gad which is at the 
footof Mt. Hermon to the approach to Hamath’ (cp also Josh. 
127). As the ideal N. houndary of Israel Mt. Hermon appears 
again in Dt.38 (cp Josh. 125) 
The poetical references to Hermon are not very many ; and 
those which apparently occur need careful testing. Ps.426{7] 
(‘the Hermons’ RV, AV HERMONITES) is considered under 
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Mizar, Hive oF} Ps. $912 [x3] under Tazor (i.); Ps, 1333 under 
Dew, §2(¢d); Cant. 48under Amana, 2, and CanTIcLEs, § 15 (¢). 
In the first two of these gassages ‘Hermonim’ and ‘ Hermon’ 
are not genuine. 

That Ezekiel (275) should prefer the name ‘Senir’ to that_of 
‘Hermon’ is remarkable; hut we must remember that the OT 
passages in which ‘Hermon’ occurs do not (unless Judg.33 he 
an exception) represent at all an early period. 

In the NT ‘ Hermon’ is not mentioned ; but neither is 
Lebanon ; and ‘ Gerizim’ is only referred to in John 420f. 
as ‘this mountain.’ It would be delightful to think that 
Hermon was the ‘ high mountain ’ of the Transfiguration- 
scene ; but though, as Stanley (SP399) remarks, ‘high 
upon its southern slopes there must be many a point 
where the disciples could be taken “apart by them- 
selves,’” and Keim (Jeste von Nas. 2585} sees no 
difficulty in supposing that the narrator thought of one 
of the spurs of Hermon, good reason has been urged by 
Weiss for placing the scene in Christ’s usual haunts in 
the NW. of the Sea of Galilee (Leben Jesu, 2331 f-). 

We have still to notice a strange reference to Hermon 
in the Book of Enoch (66), where the wicked angels are 

Sanctit: said to have descended in the days of 
2. Sanctity. Jared (‘descent’) on the summit of Mt. 
Hermon, and to have called it Hermon, because of the 
oaths which they had sworn upon it. This is a proof 
of the persistent sacredness of Mt. Hermon, and reminds 
us of the statement of Philo of Byblus that the giants 
were named after the mountains of Syria— Casion 
(Mt. Casius), Libanus, Antilibanus (Hermon) and 
Bpady= ving (?), A notable temple on the summit is 


referred to by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 21739; 9021) 
as the seat of pagan worship, and recent exploration has 
confirmed this statement. Not only have the ruins of 
many Roman temples been discovered round the base 
and sides of the mountain, but also on its highest crag 
there are the traces of an open-air sanctuary, and close 
by on the plateau is an underground chamber, hewn in 
the rock, perhaps a Mithrzeum,? 

Mount Hermon has in fact three craggy summits, 
which rise out of a plateau ; hence it is usual to explain 
the plural noun ‘Hermonim’ in 
Ps. 426 [7]. ‘Mount,’ which is a 
Hebraistic expression, means in this phrase a range of 
mountains, stretching from SW. to NE., and separated 
from Antilibanus by a ravine in the N. Its modern 
names are Jebel eS-S2@, ‘the mountain of the (white- 
haired) old man,’ and Jebel eth-Thelj, ‘the snow 
mountain.’ The latter agrees with the appellation 
found in the Targum (xabn wy), and is specially suitable, 
Hermon being widely visible in Palestine. It is rare for 
the snow to disappear entirely, and hence, as a rule, 
snow from Hermon is still, as in Jerome’s time (note on 
Prov. 2513), used for cooling drinks in the hot weather. 

Hermon is 9166 feet above the sea-level. As one 
approaches it from the S., it seems to swell up like a 
vast dome; but it is also visible in the Jordan Valley 
nearly as far south as Jericho. The lower part of the 
mountain, says Conder,? consists of Nubian sandstone, 
which appears also in the Lebanon. The upper part is 
“a very rugged and barren dome of hard grey fossiliferous 
dolomitic limestone.’ Snow and frost combined have 
produced ‘a sort of shingle which covers the higher 
slopes between the rocks and pinnacles of the mountain 
side.’ Conder and Tristram give pleasing descriptions 
of the vegetation on the lower slopes; both the fauna 
and the flora present a remarkable contrast to those of 
the Jordan Valley, at the foot of the mountain. On the 
N. and the W. slopes are vineyards and orchards, which, 
however, are liable to visits from Syrian bears. On the 
S., the main source of the Jordan bursts from its cavern 
(see CAXSAREA, § 7). The oak and the poplar are the 
chief trees on the lower slopes; higher up, the Aleppo 
pine is conspicuous. Nor must we forget the famous 
dew of Hermon.’ So abundant is the moisture of the 
night-mist on Hermon that those who encamp there 


1 Conder, in Smith’s DB), 1340. 2 Ibid, 
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during a summer night will find their tent as com- 
pletely saturated as if heavy rain had fallen (cp DEw, 
§ 1). T.K. Cc. 


HERMONITES(D'33299; EPMONIEIM [BNAR'T], 
epywpew [R* vid-] | Hermonitm\—t.e., dwellers on Mt. 
Hermon (so Kimchi, Ainsworth, etc.), Ps. 426[7], AV; 
RV 'the Hermons’—.¢., the three summits of HERMON 
(g.v.). See MIZAR. 


HEROD (FAMILY OF). The ancestor of the 
Herodian family was Antipater, whom Alexander 
ae nnzeus (104-78 B. Cc.) had made governor 
1. Origin of a Bea? a = Te ; 
the Family of Idumaea (erparny’ s ddns ris Tooupaias, 
* Jos. Ant. xiv.13). The accounts of his 
origin are contradictory. 

Nicolas of Damascus represented him as belonging to the 
stock of Jews (é« ray mpeitwr "Iovdaiwy) who returnedfrom Baby- 
lon (Jos. ¢.); but because Nicolas was Herod's minister and 
apologist Josephus rejects his testimony. His own belief is that 
Antipater was an Idymeean of honourable family (rpwredwv rod 
vous; B/i. 62 5cp Av. xiv. 83 

The Jdumzeans had been subjugated by John Hyrcanus 
in 728 p,c., and compelled to embrace Judaism. 

In course of time they came to regard themselves as Jews 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 9x) ; though they were sometimes reminded that 
they were only 'half-Jews' (/@. xiv. 152, ‘Hpdby . . . iduiry re 
Gyre Kat “Tdoupaly, trouréeriv hyccovdaig, On 'the other hand, 
when it was convenient, Herod was claimed asaJew; Ant. 
xx. 87,76 yévos "lavdater). 

The stories of the servile and Philistine origin of the 
family, spread abroad by Jewish, and perhaps also 
Christian, foes, are to be rejected (6.$04 Just. Mart. 
Dial. 52, Hpwdnv’Ackadrwvirny ; Jul. Afr. in Eus. HE 
i. 711; see Schiir. Hist. 13:4 n.}. The occurrence of 
an Antipater of Ascalon on a tombstone in Athens 
(CfG 1x1s), and of a Herod of Ascalon on one at 
Puteoli (C/G 101746), is interpreted in favour of origin 
from that town by Stark (Gaza, 535 f.). 

xa, Antipater (the younger).—Vhe history of the family 
begins with Antipater’s son, himself also called Anti- 

‘ pater, or Antipas—a diminutive form, 

ie pear ee perhaps used to avoid ambiguity during 
; y e*" his father's lifetime (so Wilcken, in 
Pauly's Realencye., s.v. ‘Antipatros,’ no. 17). Anti- 
pater the younger, who may perhaps have succeeded to 
his father's governorship,’ threw himself devotedly into 
the cause of Hyrcanus II. in his struggle against the 
usurpation of the crown and high-priesthood by his 
brother Aristobfilus II, in 69 B.C. 

This struggle, in which Antipater enlisted the arms of the 
Arabian (Nabatean) king Arétas (H4ritha), ultimately cost the 
Jews their independence. The bold and vigorous character of 
Aristobiilus augured, in fact, a resumption of the national policy 
of the Hasmonzean house, with which the Sadduceean nobles 
were in sympathy. The accession of Queen Alexandra (78-69 
g.c.}) had marked the abandonment of this policy, and the 
adoption of the Pharisaic® abnegation of political development. 
(On this conflict of ideals between the two sects, see ISRAEL, 
§ 82; Momms. Hist. ef Rome, ET 4132; Id. Prov. of R. 
mp, 2.161.) The Pharisees attempted to attain their ohjects 
under the merely nominal rule of the weak Hyrcanus, and it 
was among them, as well as among the legitimist Sadducees, 
that Antipater found support (Jos. Ant. xiv. 13). 

It is unnecessary to tell at length the story of the over- 
throw of the Maccabee state, effected by Pompeius as a 
part of his policy for the organization of Syria. 

The gates of Jerusalem were opened to the legions of Pompeius 
by the party of Hyrcanus; hut the national party seized the 
temple-rock and bravely defended it for three months (Ant. 
xiv. 42). This was in the autumn of 63rc._ The final result 
of the struggle was the curtailment of Jewish territory. In con- 
formity with the general policy of Rome in the East, of basing 
rule upon the (Greek)? urban communities, Pompeius ‘liberated 








1 Jos. Ant. xiv. 13, however, calls him merely éAos res 
‘Ypxavov. Hence Momms. Prov, of R.Enefp. 2174 n., wrpngly 
says, ‘ Antipater began his career as governor of Idumea ‘lun- 
less we suppose the ‘governorship * to have been merely a vague 
commission of superintendence attached to the hereditary 
chieftainship. 

2 Jos, Ant. xiii. 162, révra rots Papicatots émérperey Toetv, 
ols cat rh wAyOos exéAcvarey mevGapxety. 

3 For the meaning of 'Greek' in this connection, as contrasted 
with ‘Jewish,’ see Kuhn, Die stédt, u. dbirg. Verfass. des 
Rim, Reichs, 2337f, It signifies not nationality so much as 
mode of organization. 
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from the Jewish rule all the coast towns from Raphia to Dora, 
and all the non-Jewish towns of the Peraea together with 
Scythopolis and Samaria. To all these communal freedom was 
restored, whilst in other respects they were under the rule of the 
governor-of the newly-constituted province of Syria. 

The purely Jewish portion of the Hasmonrean king- 
dom was left under Hyrcanus, who was recognised as 
high priest, but had neither the title nor the powers of 
a king (Jos. Ant. xx. 104). The whole country was 
made tributary, paying its taxes through the governor 
of Syria (id.Ant. xiv. 44; B/ i. 76). 

It is clear that as a civil governor Hyrcanus was a 
complete failure, succumbing, as he did, before the first 
attack of Alexander, son of Aristobdus. Gabinius 
therefore deprived him of all his secular powers, and 
divided the whole country (2.8, Judeea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and Perzea) into five independent districts. 

These districts (ovvodo., cuvédpea} were administered by 
governing colleges with an aristocratic organisation (Jos. B/ 
L 85, dopévws 88 ris e& évds emixpareias edevOepmbéyres, To 
Aourav aprarokparig. Sewxodvre). This was in 57B.c, The two 
following years were also marked by abortive attempts on the 
part of Aristobiilus or his son to recover the lost crown (see on 
the position of parties at this time, Wellh, Pro, ET, 527). 

The position of Antipater at this period is described 
by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 8z). 

Josephus calls Antipater ‘governor of the Jews' (rv "Tovdaier 
éntednris) 550 also Strabo, quoted by Josephus (247d. 3. This 
office was probably in the main concerned with finance, for the 
five districts above mentioned must have been connected, not 
with the administration of law merely, but also with the arrange- 
ments for collecting the taxes. In any case Antipater was an 
officer, not of Hyrcanus, whose power was at this time purely 
ecclesiastical, but of the Roman governor of Syria. Thedegree 
to which this was evident in practice depended entirely upon 
the attitude of Antipater towards Hyrcanus, and it was easy 
for him to act as though he were merely his first minister. 
Probably he owed this position to Gabinius, who in 55 B.C. 
‘settled the affairs of Jerusalem according to the wishes of 
Antipater' (Jos. Ant. xiv. 64). 

It is, therefore, an inversion of the facts when Josephus 
assigns to the initiative of Hyrcanus the services of 
Antipater to Czesar in Egypt in 48-78,¢. (Ant. xiv, 81, 
€& evrodfs ‘Cpxavob). There was, 'in fact, no alterna- 
tive open, once Pompeius had fallen. An additional 
reason for this policy was that in 49 B,c, Caesar had 
attempted to use the defeated rival of Hyrcanus against 
the Pompeian party in Syria. The plan was frustrated 
by the poisoning of Aristobfilus even before he left 
Rome, and by the execution of his son Alexander at 
Antioch by the proconsul of Syria, Q. Metellus Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompeius. Antigonus, the second 
son of Aristobiilus, still lived and had strong claims on 
Caesar's gratitude. The personal services of Antipater, 
however, carried the day; he fought bravely and success- 
fully for Caesar at Pelusium and in the Delta. Hyrcanus 
was consequently confirmed in his high-priestly office 
and appointed hereditary ‘ ethnarch’ of the Jews—7.e., 
he was reinstated in the political authority of which he 
had been deprived by Gabinius. Antipater was made 
procurator (émlrpomos : not the procuratorship of the 
imperial period, but an office delegated, in theory, by 
Hyrcanus; cp Momms. Prov. of & Emp. 2174 1.). 
In addition, he was granted Roman citizenship, and 
freedom from taxation (¢mmunitas: Jos. Ant. xiv. 83; 
BT i. 95). 

The real control of the country was in the hands of Anti- 
pater (Jos. Ant. xiv.93 ; B/i.105 f.), who strengthened 
his position by appointing Phasael and Herod (two of 
his sons by Cypros, an Arabian ; Az?. xiv. 73) governors 
(orparnyol)—the former in Jerusalem and the south, the 
latter in Galilee(Ant. xiv.92). This is the first occasion 
on which we hear of Herod. He was at this time, 
according to Josephus (4¢.; cp B/ i. 104, xoped7 véov}, 
only fifteen years old. Probably we should read 
‘ twenty-five,’ for Herod was about seventy at the time 
of his death (B/ i. 331; see Schur. Hist. 1383 n.). 

Once again before his end Antipater had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that sagacity in choosing sides, to 
which he owed his success. 

In 46 8.¢., Caecilius Bassus, a member of the ’ompeian party, 
caused Sextui Caesar, the governor of Syria, to be assassinated, 
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and made himself master of Syria. He was besieged in Apameia 
by the Caesarians under C. Antistius Vetus, who was assis 
troops sent by Anup (Jos. Ant. xiv. 111. Dio Cz 
The new governor, L. Statius Murcus, obtaihed no advantage 
over Bassus and the siege continued without result, when the 
assassination of Caesar,and the arrival in Syria of Gaius Cassius 
Longinus one of his. murderers, changed the aspect of affairs. 
Both besiegers and besieged went over to .Cassius, and the 
republican party was, for a time at least, dominant in the East. 
The de facfe rulers of Palestine, Antipater and Herod, displayed 
their zeal for the party in raising the 700 talents demanded as 
the Jewish contribution to the republican war-chest (44 B.c.). 

In the following year, after the withdrawal of Cassius, 
Antipater fell a victim to poison administered at the 
instigation of a certain Malichos. 

The object of the conspiracy is not clear. Was Malichos a 
leader of the Pharisaic section anxious for a reinstatement of the 
old theocratic government under Hyrcanus (so Matthews, 7st. 
of NT Times in Palestine, 106; cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 113, ryv 
tovrou tedeyThy dopdActar ‘Ypxavod tis dpxfs elvar voulswy); or 
was he prompted merely by ambition (so Schiir. Wis¢. 13863 cp 
Jos. B/ i, 113, omevdwv dvedrciy Avtimarpov Tov euaddioy avrou 
tots adixyjpaciy, and ihid. 7)? Or, thirdly, was he a patriot who 
saw in the civil war an opportunity of getting rid of Roman 
dominion altogether 5 including both Antipater and [if necessary) 
Hyrcanus, who were its representatives (cp Jos. 27 i, 118, end)? 
Lastly, was Hyrcanus himself possibly privy to the murder of 
Antipater ? 

16, Herod the Greati—The services rendered by 
Herod to the cause of Cassius were rewarded by his 

appointment as stratégos of Coele-Syria 
3, Herod the (Jos. BJ i. 114); it was typical of the man 
Great. that he should have held this position 
originally under the Ceesarian governor, Sextus Ceesar 
(id.Ant. xiv. 95). Already in Galilee he had given 
proof of his energy and ability, and at the same time of 
his thorough enmity to anti-Roman sentiments, by his 
capture and execution of Ezekias, a noted brigand chief 
or patriot, who for long had harassed the Syrian border 
(Jos. &/ i. 105). It was not long, however, before (41 
B.C., the year in which Antigonus. son of Aristobilus 
II., was defeated by Herod) Herod performed another 
volte-face, the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi 
having thrown all the East into the power of Antonius. 

Partly by reason of the friendship which there had been be- 
tween Antonius and Antipater in the days of Gabinius, partly 
also no doubt by reason of the remarkable similarity in character 
between the Roman and the Idumzan, Herod had no difficulty 
in securing the thorough support of Antonius. Deputation after 
deputation from the Sadducaean party (Jos. Ant. xiv. 122) 
appeared before Antonius with accusations against Phasael and 
Herod ;but in vain. Hyrcanus himself was fain to admit the 
ability of the accused. 

Antonius was only consulting the interests of peace 
and good government in declaring both Phasael and 
Herod tetrarchs (Ant .xiv. 181). 

In the following year (40 B.c. ) Herod experienced the 
strangest vicissitudes of fortune. The Parthians were 
induced by Antigonus to espouse his cause. 

They passed from Syria into Judaea, where the legitimists (z.e., 
the aristocrats, in the main Sadducees) rallied round Antigonus, 
who, seeing that Hyrcanus was hound hand and foot to the 
hated Idumzans, was now the real representative of the Has- 
monaan line. Hyrcanus and Phasael incautiously put them- 
selves in the power of their enemies. The ears of Hyrcanus 
were cut offin order to make it impossible for him ever again 
to hold the high-priesthood (Jos. Ant. xiy, 1310). _ Phasael, 
happy in his knowledge that he had an avenger in his brother 
who was free, dashed out his own brains. 

Herod himself, too crafty to he deceived by the 
Parthians, had made his escape eastwards with his 
mother Cypros, his sister Salome, and Mariamme, to 
whom he was betrothed ; Mariamme was also accom- 
panied by her mother, Alexandra. These Herod de- 
posited for safety in the strong castle of Masada by the 
Dead Sea (Ant.xiv. 139). He himself made his way 
with difficulty to Alexandria, and at length arrived at 
Rome, where he was welcomed both by Antonius and 
by Octavian. Within a week he was declared king of 
Judzea by the Senate; his restoration indeed was to the 
interest of the Romans, seeing that Antigonus had 
allied himself with the Parthian enemy. 

P. Ventidius, the legate of Antonius in Syria, succeeded 
in expelling the Parthians from Syria and Palestine (Dio 









1 For an earlier notice see above, § 2 end. 
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Cass. 4841) ; but neither he nor his subordinate Silo 
gave Herod real help in regaining Jerusalem. 

Herod was in fact compelled to rest content for this year (39 
B.c.} with the seizure of Joppa, the raising of the blockade of 
Masada, and the extermination of the robbers (7.2., patriots) of 
Galilee in their almost inaccessible caverns of Arbela (/rd7d, in 
the Wady el-Haman, see ARBELA, § D. Next year he joined 
Antonius, then besieging Antiochus, king of Commagene, in 
Samosata, probably with the object of securing more effectual 
assistance. At Daphne (Antioch), on his homeward journey, he 
received news of the defection of Galilee, and the complete de- 
feat and death of his brother Joseph at the hands of Antigonus 


It was not until the following year that the fall of 
Samosata enabled Antonius to reinforce Herod before 
Jerusalem with the bulk of his army under C. Sosius, 
the new governor of Syria (37 B.c.). Herod chose 
this moment for the celebration of his marriage with 
Mariamme, to whom he had been betrothed for the 
past five years (Ant. xiv. 1514). The ceremony toolc 
place at Samaria} This central district of Palestine 
remained loyal to Herod throughout these troublous 
years, and a large part of his forces was recruited there- 
from. 

After a three months' siege Antigonus surrendered, 
and was carried in chains to Antioch, where, by Herod's 
wish, Antonius had him beheaded 2—the first king, we 
are told, to he so dealt with by the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
xv. le; Plut. Ant. 36). This was the end of the Has- 
moneean dynasty, and from this year dates Herod's 
reign (37B.C.). 

Herod's reign is generally divided into three periods— 
(1) 37-25 B.c., in which his power was consolidated ; 

(2) 25-13 B.C., the period of prosperity ; 

4. Herod (3) 13-4 B.c., the period of domestic 

as king. troubles. 

i. The consolidation of Herod's power (37-25 B.C. ).— 
During the early years of his reign Herod had to con- 
tend with several enemies. 

It is true that the immediate execution of forty-five of the 
most wealthy and prominent of the Sanhedrin—;.e., of the 
Sadducaean aristocracy, which favoured Antigonus (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 94, révras awéxtewvey tobds év ra ovvedpig; cp id. Ant. xv. 
la, rods mpwmrous ex THs atpérews "Avteydvov)—broke the active 
resistance of the rival house, whilst the confiscation of their 
property filled the new king's coffers. 

With the Pharisaic party resistance was of a more 
passive nature; but the leaders of even the more 
moderate section, Pollio and Samzeas,? in advising the 
surrender of Jerusalem, could only speak of his dominion 
as a judgment of God, to which the people must submit. 
Opposition on the part of the surviving members of the 
Hasmonrean house never ceased; its mainspring was 
Alexandra, Herod's mother-in-law, who found an ally 
in Cleopatra of Egypt. The enmity of Cleopatra was 
possibly due simply to pique(B/i.142, end). Hyrcanus, 
who had been set at liberty, and was held in great 
honour by the Babylonian Jews, was invited by Herod 
to return to Jerusalem, and, on his arrival, was treated 
with all respect by the king.4 

As Hyrcanus could no longer hold the high-priesthood (Lev. 
2136/7), Ananel, an obscure Babylonian Jew of priestly family 
was selected for the post, which he occupied for a time 5; but thk 
machinations of Alexandra soon compelled Herod to depose 
him in favour of Aristobilus (IIL), son of Alexandra (35 B.c.). 
The acclamations of the populace, when the young Hasmonrean 
prince (he was only seventeen years of age) officiated at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, warned Herod that he had escaped one 
danger only to incur a greater. 

Shortlyafterwards Aristobfiluswas drowned by Herod's 
orders in the bath at Jericho. 

Cleopatra constituted a real danger for Herod during 
the first six years of his reign, owing to her boundless 
rapacity and her strange influence over Antonius. In 
34 B.C. she induced Antonius to bestow upon her the 
whole of Phoenicia (with the exception of Tyre and 





His first wife was 
By her he had one 


1 Mariamme was Herod's second wife. 
Doris (Jos. Ant. xiv. 1213; 8/7 i, 123 221). 
son, Antipater. 

2 Dio Cass. 49 22 says that he was crucified. 

3 Possibly the celebrated Abtalion, and his pupil Shemaia. 

4 Jos. And, xv. 23,4 absurdly explains this as mercly a piece 
of treachery on Herod’s part. 
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Sidon), part of the Arabian territory (for the revenue of 
which Herod was held responsible), and the valuable 
district of Jericho (which Herod was compelled to take 
in lease from the queen, for 200 talents yearly; B/ 
i, 185). Loyalty, combined with prudence, enabled the 
harassed king to resist the fascinations of the Egyptian 
enchantress when she passed through Judaa (Ant. xv. 
42). 

When the Roman Senate declared war against 
Antonius and Cleopatra, it was Herod's good fortune 
not to be compelled to champion the failing cause. In 
obedience to the wishes of Cleopatra herself, he was 
engaged in a war with the Arabian king Malchus for no 
nobler cause than the queen's arrears of tribute. On 
the news of Octavian's victory at Actium (and Sept. 31 
B.C.), he passed over at once to the victorious side (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 67; Dio Cass. 517). He did not venture to 
appear before Octavian until he had removed the aged 
Hyrcanus on a feeble charge of conspiracy with Malchus 
the Arabian (Ant.xy, 63). The interview upon which 
his fate depended took place at Rhodes. 

Herod accurately gauged the character of Octavian and 
frankly confessing his past loyalty to Antonius, left 'it to 
Octavian to say whether he should serve him as faithfully. It 
should not be forgotten that Herod and Octavian were no 
strangers to each other, and that no one was better able to 
estimate the necessities of Herod's position during the past few 
years than Octavian ; probably Herod was in less danger than 
is sometimes imagined. 

The result was that Octavian confirmed Herods royal 
title ; and, after the suicide of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
restored to him all the territory of which the queen had 
deprived him, together with the cities of Gadara, Hippos, 
Samaria, Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strata's Tower. 
The 400 Celts who had formed Cleopatra's guard were 
also given to him (8/ i. 203), These external successes 
were counterbalanced by domestic troubles. 

These troubleshad their origin in the eternal breach between 
Mariamme and her mother on the one side, and Herod's own 
mother and sister on the other. The contempt of the Hasmon- 
gang was returned with hatred by the Idumzan Salome. The 
machinations of the latter bore fruit when in a paroxysm of 
anger and jealousy Herod ordered Mariamme fo execution. 
Renewed conspiracy soon brought her vile mother also to her 
doom (28 B.c.). 

The extermination of the Hasmonaean family was 
completed by the execution of Costobar, Salome's 
second husband. 

Salome's first husband. Joseph had been put to death in 34 B.c. 
Costobar, as governor of Idumaea, had given asylum to the sons 
of Baba, a scion of the rival house ; these also were executed, 
and thus the last male representativesof the Hasmenzan line 
were swept from Herod's path (25 B.c.). 

ii. The period of Herod's prosperity, 25-13 B,c.— 
Secure at last from external and internal foes, Herod 
was free for the next twelve years to carry out his 
programme of development. ‘He was governing for 
the Romans a part of the empire, and he was bound to 
spread western customs and language and civilisation 
among his subjects, and fit them for their position in 
the Roman world. Above all, the prime requirement 
was that he must maintain peace and order ; the 
Romans knew well that no civilising process could go 
‘on, so long as disorder and disturbance and insecurity 
remained in the country. Herod's duty was to keep the 
peace and naturalise the Graeco-Roman civilisation in 
Palestine’ (Rams. Was Christ born ut Bethlehem? 174). 

The great buildings were the most obvious fruit of 
‘this period. 

Strato’s Tower was entirely rebuilt (B/i. 215 i). and furnished 
‘with a splendid harbour(see C#sarea, $x Samaria also, was 
rebuilt and renamed Sebastb (Strabo, p. 768). Both these cities 
‘contained a temple of Augustus, and Herod showed his zeal for 
the aupney similar foundations in other cities, outside the limits 
of Judea (Jos. 4xz. xv.95). Connected with this was the 
.establishment of games, celebrated every fourth year, in honour 
of the Emperor(4z#. 1651, rov dyaiva Kaioaps card revraernpioa, 
« » .dyewv, at Caesarea; cp id. 4x2. xv.81; also_at Jerusalem, 
ibid.),. With this went oF course, the erection of the necessary 
buildings (theatre, amphitheatre, and hip me at Jerusalem, 
Ant. xv.813 B/Jii.81; thesameat Jericho, Anf.xvii.635; 8/ 





1 Cp Suet. 4g. 59 on the games and the ‘Czesareze urbes' 
‘buile by the 'reges amici atque socii.' 
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1.338; at Czsarea, And. xv.96).. The games were necessarily 
after the Greek m Even in the time of the Macccabees 
Hellenism in this form had infected Jerusalem (x Macc. 114) : see 
HELLENISM. 

The defensive system of the country was highly 
developed, by the erection of new fortresses, or the re- 
building of dismantled Hasmonaean strongholds. Some 
of these fortresses were destined to give the Romans much 
trouble in the great war (&/ vii. 64, vii.82f). They 
were designed by Herod for the suppression of brigandage 
(a standing evil) and the defence of the frontier against 
the roving tribes of the desert (Ant.xvi. 92). So success- 
ful was he in fulfilling this primary requirement, that in 
23 B.c. Augustus put under his administration the 
districts of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batansea, in- 
habited by nomad robber-tribes, which the neighbouring 
tetrarch Zenodorus had failed to keep in order (B/i. 204; 
cp Strabo 756, caradvdévrwy vurl réy epi Lyvddwpor 
Anordv). In 20 B.c., on the death of Zenodorus, 
Herod was given his tetrarchy, the regions of Ulatha 
and Panias (Ant. xv. 103; cp Dio Cass. 549); and he 
obtained permission to appoint his brother Pheréras 
tetrarch of Perzea, On Herod's work cp Momms. 
Prov. of Ron, Emp. 2x82. 

Much might be said of Herod's munificence both to 
his own subjects and far beyond the limits of his 
kingdom. 

The Syrian Antioch (Jos. Ant. xvi. 53), the cities of Chios 
and Rhodes, the new foundation of Augustus, Nicopolis_in 
Epirus, and many others, experienced Herod's liberality. The 
Athenians and Lacedzmonians counted him among their bene- 
factors (#7 i. 2111 5 cp CLA iii, 1550), The ancient festival at 
Olympia ‘recovered something of its old glory through. his 

cence (Ant. xvi. 53). At home, in 20 Bc. he remitted 
one-third of the taxes (Amz. xv. 104), and in 14 B.c. one-fourth 
(Ant. xvi, 25). In 25 B.c. he had converted into coin even his 
own _ plate in order _to relieve the sufferersfrom famine by im- 
porting corn from Egypt (Ant. xv.91/). 

The greatest benefit of all, however, in the eyes of 
Jews must have been his restoration of the Temple, a 
work which was carried out with the nicest regard for 
the religious scruples of the nation (Ant. xv. 116). 
Begun in 20 B.C., it was not entirely finished until the 
time of the Procurator Albinus (62-64A.D.), a few 
years before its total destruction (cp Jn. 220). Its 
beauty and magnificence were proverbial (cp Mt. 241 
Mk. 18: Lk. 215). 

iii. Period 6 domestic troubles, 13-4 B.c.—The last 
nine years of Herod's life were marked in a special 
degree by domestic miseries. Of his ten wives (enumer- 
ated in Jos. Ant. xvii. 13; B/i, 284), the first, Doris (col. 
2026 n. 1), had been repudiated, along with her son 
Antipater(&/i, 221). By his marriage with Mariamme 
Herod had hoped to give his position a certain legitimacy. 

Mariamme's mother, Alexandra, was thedaughterof Hyrcanus 
IL. whilst her father, Alexander, was a son of Aristobfilus IT. 
pee of Hyrcanus): consequently Mariamme represented 
the direct line of the Hasmonzan (Maccabzan) family. 

The political intrigues of Mariamme's mother, and 
the mutual enmity of Mariamme and Herods mother 
(Cypros) and sister (Salome), effeetually frustrated these 
hopes. Of the three sons borne to Herod by Mari- 
amme, the youngest died in Rome (8/i. 222); but 
Alexander and Aristobiilus were fated to die- on the % 
gibbet at that very Sebasté which, thirty years before, 
had seen Herods marriage with their mother. 

Salome had in the second tragedy also a large share, notwith. 
standing the fact that Berenice, the wife of Aristobalus,! was 
her own daughter (by Costobar, see above, i. end). The recall of 
the banished-Antipater, son of Doris, brought a more deadly in- 
triguer upon the scene (143.c. ; B/ i. 231). Under the combined 
attack oF Antipater and Salome, the_two sons of Mariamme 
incurred the suspicions of the king. The reconciliation effected 
by Augustus himself (Ant.xvi.45: in x2 B.c.) at Aquileia, and 
two years later by Archelaus, the bee are ‘King (Ant. 
Xvi.86), had no long continuance. The elements of discord and 


nigpe were reinforced by the arrival at Herod's court of the 
nian adventurer Eurykles(#/ i. 2614). The brothers 


were again accused of treason, and Augustus gave leave to Herod 


2 The wife of Alexanderwas Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. Glaphyra and Berenice were also on 
terms of bitterest enmity (B/ i. 2427), 
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to deal with them_as he saw fit. They were tried at Berytus 
before C. Sentius Saturninus, the governor of Syria (8/ i. 272), 

cn eam to death. The execution took place at Sebasté 
7 B.C). 

Antipater, whose life, says Josephus, was a ‘ mystery 
of iniquity' (B7i.241), next plotted with Pherdras to 
remove the king by poison. Herods days, indeed, 
were already numbered, as he was afflicted with a 
painful and loathsome disease (B/i. 335). He lived 
long enough, however, to summon the arch-plotter 
from Italy, and to bring him to trial before Quinctilius 
Varus, then governor of Syria, and finally to re- 
ceive the emperor's permission for his execution (B/ 
i.837).4 

Herod is said to have contemplated the wholesale massacre of 
the chief men of Judaea, in the hippodrome of Jericho, in order 
‘that his funeral might be accompanied by the genuine lamenta- 
tions of the people; but Salome released them during his last 
days (Azz. xvii.65). We may reasonably doubt whether Jewish 
tradition has not intensified the colours in which the closing 
scenes of the hated king's life are painted (Ant. xvii. 81). 

Herod died in 4 B.c., five days after the execution of 
Antipater. ‘There is probably no royal house of any 
age in which bloody feuds raged in an equal degree 
between parents and children, between husbands and 
wives, and between brothers and sisters' (Momms. 
Prov. of Rom. Emp, 2180). 

We cannot here discuss the question whether Herod 
is rightly called ‘ the Great.’2 Certainly it isnot easy to 
be strictly fair towards him ; but so much must be clear, 
that, judged.by the standard of material benefits con- 
ferred, few princes have less reason to shrink from the 
test. In addition to the benefits of his rule at home, 
‘there were gains for the Jews of the Dispersion in Asia 
Minor. By his personal influence with Agrippa, he 
obtained safety for their Temple contributions, exemption 
from military service, and other privileges (Jos. Ant. 
xvi.647}. In estimating these services, Herod's posi- 
tion in the imperial system must be remembered. 

Herod was only one of a large number of ‘ allied kings’ (veges 
socii), whose use even of the royal title was dependent upon the 
goodwill of the emperor, and their exercise of royal authority no 
less so.8 In the most favourable case, their sovereign rights 
were strictly limited within the boundaries of their own land, 
so that a foreign policy was impossible. The right of coining 
money was limited; and as, of the Herodian line, only copper 
coins are known, we must correct the impression of Herod's im- 
portance derived from many of the statements of Josephus. 
The fact that no tribute was imposed, at least upon Judza, 
made all the more imperative Herod's obligations in respect of 
frontier defence and internal good government. 


The-connection of Herod the Great with the NT is 
‘slight. Both Mt. 121] and Lk. (2r} agree that the 
. birth of Jesus took place during his reign ; 
5. Herod in but the additional information given by 
the NT. Lk. as to the date has caused serious 
difficulties (see CHRONOLOGY, § 57, f/.). On the narra- 
tive of the Massacre of the Innocents, see NATIVITY. 
Herod made several wills. As a rex socius, indeed, 
be could not bequeath his kingdom without the consent 
Th of Rome. It-had been, therefore, a 
6. ie distinct mark of favour that, on his visit 
Succession. to Rome to accuse Alexander and Aris- 
tobalus, he had been given leave by Augustus to dispose 


1 Antipater's wife was the daughter of Antigonus, the last of 
the Hasmonaean kings (Ant.xvii. 52). 

2 Josephus, in fact, uses the title only once (Ant. xviii. 5 4, 
‘Hpddy ra weydd@ Ovyarépes Is Mapidumys « « « yivovrat dio. 
Further ON we have ‘Hpddy “HpwiSov rod weyddou mardi). Com- 
parison with the expression ‘EAxéas 6 uéyas in Ant. xvili. 8 4 has 
suggested that Jos. meant by the title ~éyas merely ‘elder,’ 
marking himashead of the dynasty. Similarly it is in this sense 
that it is applied to Agrippa I. (Ant. xvii. 22, "Aypéwmas . « . 
6 péyas Kat 6 rats avTOd Kat dudvusos); but Agrippa claimed the 
title in the other sense (cp his coins with the legend BageAeds 
nares *Aypinmas). It is therefore not impossible that Jos. 
deliberately abstained from giving the title, even though it was 
popularly in use with reference to the first Herod. The verdict 
that ‘he was still only acommon man' (Hitzig, quoted by Schiir. 
Hist. 1467) scarcely does justice to one who for thirty-four years 
combated the combined hatred of Hasmonzans and Pharisees, 
and extended his frontier to the widest limit ever dreamed of 
hy Solomon. 

8 Cp Jos. Ant. xv. 67, where Herod recognises that he has 
his kingdom ddgret Katoapos kai Séypnart ‘Popatov. 
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of his kingdom as he saw fit (Ant.xvi. 45) : apparently 
it was only on the express command of the emperor 
that he refrained then from abdication. 


On his return to Jerusalem he announced to the People 
assembled in the temple that his sons should succeed him—firs; 
Antipater, and then Alexander and Aristobilus. The first 
formal testament did, in fags; designate Antipater as heir, but, 
as the sons of Mariamme were then dead, Herod, the son of the 
high priest's daughter, was to succeed in the event of Antipater's 
dying before the king (424 xvii. 2. After Antipater's disgrace 
a second will was made, bequeathing the kingdom to his youngest 
son Antipas (Ant.xvii.69. This was in its turn revoked by a 
will drawn up in his last hours, by which he divided his realm 
among three of his sons : Archelaus, to whom he left Judaea, 
with the title of king; Antipas, to whom he gave Galilee 
and Peraea, with the title of tetrarch; and Philip, to whom he 
gave the NE districts, also with the title of tetrarch (Ant. xvii. 
81). 

2. Herod Antipas.—(‘Hpwédys {-gd. [WH]) 6 Tu- 
padpyns [Ti. WH], Mt. 141 Lk. 3119 97 Acts 1312 in. 

: correctly called 'king' in Mk. 644, 6 BactAeds 

7. Antipas. ‘Hpdsys (-38, [WH] [Ti. WH] (so also in Mt. 

149, © BagtAeds); cp Mk. 622.4 Sometimes 
called simply Herod (Acts 427), as often by Josephus who also 
calls him Antipas ['Ayz[e]ézas, an abbreviated form'of ’*Ayzi. 
aaTpos)). 

Son of Herod the Great by the Samaritan Malthacé, 
consequently full brother of Archelaus (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
13). By Herod's last will he received the prosperous 
regions of Galilee and Perzea, with the title of tetrarch.2 
The confederation of independent Graeco-Roman com- 
munities called the Decapolis lay between the two parts 
of his territory which brought in an annual revenue of 
two hundred talents (Ant xvii.114). |. He had the char- 
acteristically Herodian passion for building. In Galilee 
he rebuilt Sepphoris (Ant xviii.21), and in Pergea Beth- 
aramptha (see BETH-HARAN) ; and after 26 AD. he 
created the splendid capital named by him TigeR}As 
[g.v.]- Little is told us of the course of his long reign 
(48.C.-39 A.D.). We may believe that he was a 
successful ruler and administrator ; but the diplomacy 
which distinguished Herod the Great became something 
far less admirable in Antipas, as we may see from the 
contemptuous expression used of the tetrarch by Jesus 
in Lk. 1332, 'Go ye, and tell that fox.' 

Perhaps, however, this utterance should be restricted to the 
particular occasion that called it forth and should not be 
regarded as an epitome of the tetrarch's character ; nevertheless 
we have an illustration of this trait in the story told by Josephus 
(Ant.xviii. 45) of his out-manceuvring Vitellius in forwarding 
the report of the treaty with the Parthian king Artabanus to 
Tiberius. Antipas certainly did not inherit his father's qualities 
as a leader in war. 

Perhaps it was consciousness of his weakness in this 
respect that prompted Antipas to seek the hand of the 
daughter of the Arabian king Aretas ; or he may have 
been urged to the alliance by Augustus, in obedience to 
the principle enunciated with reference to the inter- 
marriage of reges socii by Suetonius (Aug .48). 

The connection with Herodias, wife of his half-brother 
Herod (son of the second Mariamme), gained Antipas 
his notoriety in evangelic tradition. The flight of the 
daughter of Aretas to her father involved him ultimately 
in hostilities with the Arabians, in which the tetrarch 
was severely defeated —a divine punishment in the eyes 
of .many, for his murder of John the Baptist (Ant. 
xviii. 52). There was apparently no need for Antipas 
to divorce his first wife in order to marry Herodias ; 
but Herodias perhaps refused to tolerate a possible 
rival (Ant. xviil. 51; cp Ant. xvii. 1 2).? 

The story of the connection of JOHN THE BAPTIST 
[g.v.] with the court of Antipas need not be repeated 
here. Later, the Pharisees warn Jesus that the tetrarch 
seeks his life (Lk. 133:), On the phrase ‘the leaven 
of Herod’ (Mk 815) see HERODIANS. Again in the 


1 Since Herod Antipas is the only Herod who bore the title 
of tetrarch, we must refer to him an inscription on the island of 
Cos (CZG 2502), and another on the island of Delos (Bult, de 
Corr.4 Hell. 3 365 f- ['79]); but nothing is known about his 
connection with those places. 

2 According to the Mishna, Sazh,24 eighteen wives were 
St to the king (see authorities quoteh by Schiir. Hist. 1455 
Ne). 
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closing scene in the life of Jesus we meet with Antipas. 
Pilate, we are told by Lk. (237/.), sent Jesus to the 
tetrarch ‘as soon as he knew that he belonged unto 
Herod‘s jurisdiction.’ 

The death of his firm friend Tiberius, and the 
accession of Gaius (Caligula), in 37 A.p,, led to the fall 
of Antipas. 

The advancement of Agrippa I. to the position of king over 
Philip’s old tetrarchy by the new emperor was galling to his 
sister Herodias 5 and against his better judgment Antipas was 
prevailed upon by her to go to Rome to sue for the royal title. 
The interview with Gaius took place at Baie, Agrippa 
meanwhile had sent on his freedman Fortunatus with a document 
accusing Antipas of having been in treasonable correspondence, 
not only with Seianus (who had been executed in 31 A.D.), but 
also with the Parthian kine Artabanus. Antipas could not. in 
fact, deny that his magazines contained a great accumulation of 
arms (probably in view of his war with the Arabians). 

The deposition and banishment of Antipas, how- 
ever, were in all probability due as much to the 
caprice of the mad emperor as to real suspicions of 
disloyalty. 

His place of banishment was Lugdunum (Lyons) in Gaul 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 72); according to B/ ii. 96, he died in Spain,! 
and it has been suggested that his place of exile was actually 
Lugdunum Convenarum, at the northern foot of the Pyrenees, 
near the sources of the Garonne; but this will not save the 
statement of Josephus. A confused remark of Dio Cassius (598) 
seems to imply that he was put to death by Caligula. 

3. Herod Archelaus.—( ’Apyédaos [Ti. WH] = Mt. 
2eat). Son,of Herod the Great by Malthacé, and 

elder brother of Antipas (B/i. 337). 

8. Archelaus. Antipas actually put in a claim for the 
crown against him before Augustus, on the ground 
that he had been himself named sole heir in the will 
drawn up when Herod was under the influence of the 
accusations made by Antipater against Archelaus and 
Philip (see § 6). The majority of the people, under 
the influence of the orthodox (the Pharisees), seized the 
opportunity afforded by Herod‘s death to attempt to 
re-establish the sacerdotal government under the Roman 
protectorate. Herod was scarcely buried before the 
masses in Jerusalem gathered with the demand for the 
deposition of the‘high-priest nominated by him, and for 
the ejection of foreigners from the city, where the 
Passover was just about to be celebrated. Archelaus 
was under the necessity of sending his troops among 
the rioters. A deputation of fifty persons was sent to 
Rome requesting the abolition of the monarchy. To 
Rome also went Archelaus claiming the kingdom—a 
journey which probably suggested the framework of the 
parable in Lk. 1913 £ Augustus practically confirmed 
Herod’s last will, and assigned to Archelaus Judza 
proper, with Samaria and Idumaea, including the cities 
of Ceesarea, Samaria, Joppa, and Jerusalem; but the 
royal title was withheld, at least until he should have 
shown that he deserved it (Jos. Ant. xvii. 114, B/ii. 63). 
The city of Gaza was excepted from this arrangement, 
and attached to the province of Syria. 

The proper title of Archelaus was ethnarch. Mt. 222 uses 
the inaccurate expression BaocAever (and so Jos. Ant. xviii. 43 
& émxaracrafeis adt@ Pacreds “Apxédaos vids wv). The 
troops indeed had saluted him as king on Herod’s death (Ant. 
xvii. 82); but he refused to accept the title until it should be 
confirmeh by Augustus (87 ii, 11). Probably in popular speech 
it was given as a matter of courtesy. The coins with HPDAOY 
E@NAPXOY must be his, for no other member of the family 
bore the title; and, like Antipas, he used the family name of 
Herod (so Dio ‘Cass, 55 27 calls him ‘Hpwédys b Tladatrrivos. 
Josephus never calls him Herod.) 

Of the details of the administration of Archelaus we 
know nothing, nor apparently did Josephus. He 
indeed says that his rule was violent and tyrannical 
(cp &/ii. 73, and Ant. xvii. 182, where he is charged 
with &uérns and rupavvls). The description in the 
parable is apt— Lk.192r (d&v@pwros a’orypés), and 
hence we can the better understand the statement 
in Mt. 222 respecting Joseph’s fear to go to Judeea. 
Apparently Archelaus ‘did not take the pains to handle 
gently the religious prejudices of his subjects. 

1 Niese, however, rejects the reading Sravia or ‘lomavia in 
this passage, and restores TaAAéa from Ant. xviii. 7 2. 
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Not only did he depose and set up high-priests at his pieasure,1 
but he also took to wife Glaphyra, the daughter of the 
Cappadocian king Archelaus (probably between 1 3,c, and 
4.v.). Glaphyra had been wife of Alexander, half-brother of 
Archelaus, who was executed in 7 B.c. (see §4, iii.). Her second 
husband was Juba, king of Mauretania, who was indeed still 
living when she married Archelaus. Moreover, she had had 
children by Alexander, and for this reason marriage with her was 


uniawful, 

After nine years of rule the chief men of Judzea and 
Samaria invoked the interference of the emperor, and 
Archelaus was banished to Vienna. (Véexne) in Gaul 
(Ant. xvii. 182; cp Dio Cass. 5527).? 

It is to Archelaus that Strabo (765) refers when he says 
that a son of Herod was living, at the time of his writing, 
among the Allobroges, for Vienna was their capital town. Tf 
the statement of Jerome (0.5101 11) that Archelaus’ grave was 
near Bethlehem is trustworthy (cp RACHEL), he must have re- 
turned to Palestine to die. 

The territory of Archelaus was taken under the im- 
mediate rule of Rome, and received a governor of its 
own of the equestrian order (értrpomos, procurator, see 
ISRAEL, § 90); but it was under the general supervision 
of the imperial legate of Syria (on the status of Judaea 
at this time, see Momms. Prov, of R. Emp. 2 185, n.). 
Forthwith, of course, the obligation to Roman tribute 
fell upon the territory thus erected into a province 
(hence, in Judgea, Jesus was brought face to face with 
the whole question of the compatibility or otherwise of 
Judaism with the imperial claims: cp Mt. 2215 
Mk. 1213 7 Lk. 2020 f7 }. 

4. Herod Philip.—THp@ins, Jos.; ferns, Mk. 
617; seebelow.] Sonof Herod the Great by Mariamme, 

9. Herod daughter of Simon (son of Boethos),# whom 

, mer0d Herod made high priest (about 24 B.c.). 
(Philip 7). In spite of Mk. 617 (see below), we cannot 
hold that he ever really bore the name Philip; the 
confusion, which is doubtless primitive, arose from the 
fact that the son-in-law of Herodias was called Philip 
(see CLopas, § 2). Herod’s first will arranged that 
Philip should succeed in the event of Antipater’s dying 
before coming to the throne (see § 6); but Philip was 
disinherited owing to his mother’s share in Antipater’s 
intrigues (Ant. xvii. 42, B7 i, 307). ‘ Philip’ lived and 
died, therefore, in a private station, apparently in Rome 
(Ant. xvii. 51); for it seems to have been in Rome 
that his half-brother Antipas saw Herodias. It is 
indeed only in connection with his wife Herodias, sister 
of Agrippa I., that the name of this Herod occurs in 
the NT. 


In Mk. 017 all MSS read ‘his brother Philip’s wife’ sh 
uvaika Giiiaroy ro} adeApod abrod), from which it would 
appear that this Herod also bore the name Philip. When, 
however, we find that Josephus knows only the name Herod 
for him (cp Ant. xvii. 13, 7 Ovydrnp 70d apxrepéws, é& Fs 8H Kal 
ducdvupos ad7@ rats yeydvec), and that another son of Herod the 
reat also certainly bore the name Philip (see § rz), suspicion is 
aroused and this is confirmed when we find that ‘of Philip’ is 
omitted’ in Mt.143 by D and some Lat. MSS (followed by 
Zahn £722, 2309), whilst in Lk.31q it is omitted by NBD. 
That’ Lk.-does not give the name is highly significant. An 
appeal to the fact that several sons of Herod the Great bore the 
name Herod cannot save the credit of Mt. and Mk. in. this 
particular ; for Herod was a family and a dynastic title,® 
The coexistence in the family of the names Antipas and 
Antipater is also no argument, for they are in fact different 
names. 


5. Herodias.—(“Upwiids [Ti.], -¢5. [WH] : Mt. 


1 He deposed Joazar because of his share in the political 
disturbances, and appointed his brother Eleazar. Soon Jesus 
took the place of Eleazar. Finally Joazar was reinstated (Ant. 
Xviil. 2 1). 

26 te ‘Hpddns & Tadaorivos, airiay riva dnd tay ddeaAdav 
Aahadv, Irép Tag “AAres Urepwpicby, Kal Te uépos THs apxis 
abrod édynootdon. 

3 Sed et propter eandem Bethleent regis quondam Judae 
Archelai tumulus ostenditur, 

4 So Jos. Ant. xy, 93. In other places Boethos is the name 
of her father. The family belonged originally to Alexandria. 

5 The name was borne not only by Archelaus (see his coins, 
cep § 8) and Antipas (see § 7), after their rise to semi-royal 
dignity hut also by two sons of Herod the Great who never 
attained thereto—viz., the subject of this section, the son of the 
second Mariamme, and also one of the sons of Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Amt, xvii. 13, B/i, 284). 
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143-12 Mk. 617-29 Ik. 319). Daughter of Aristobdus 
(Herods second son by Mariamme, 
10. Herodias. granddaughter of Hyrcanus). Her 
mother was Bernice (Berenice), daughter of' Salome, 
Herod's sister. Herod of Chalcis (see§ 12), Agrippa I., 
and the younger Aristobiilus, were therefore full brothers 
of Herodias. According to Josephus (Ant. xviii. 54) she 
was wife first of her half-uncle Herod (see preceding 
section), who is erroneously supposed to have been 
also called Philip. The issue of this marriage was 
the famous Salome who danced before Herod Antipas, 
and thus became the instrument of her mother's venge- 
ance upon the Baptist. Herodias deserted her first 
husband in order to marry his half-brother Antipas, 
thus transgressing the law (cp Lev. 1816 Dt. 255). 

In Mk. 622 the reading 'his daughter Herodias' (ris 6vyarpas 
avrod ‘Hppéeddos [WH]) is that of KBDLA. This would make 
the girl daughter of Antipasand Herodias, bearing her mother's 
name. Certainly the expression applied to her in the same 
verse (kopdgcov) 1s in favour of this : conversely, if the ordinary 
reading which designates the dancer as Salome is decepeed we 
must admit a great disparity in age hetween her and her first 
husband Philip the tetrarch if she is rightly called kopéctov 
about 28 A.D. 3 for Philip died in 34 a.p., at the age of sixty, or 
thereabouts. As the protest of John the Baptist in reference to 
the marriage by no means comp us to assume that the union 
was recent, it 1s scarcely possible to maintain that a daughter 
hy it must have been too young to dance at a banquet. In our 
ignorance of the chronology of the reign of Antipas a solution is 
not to he had; though it is always possible by means of 
assumptions to create a scheme that fits in with the received 
reading (cp Schiir. Hist. 2 28 n., and authorities there quoted). 

It would scarcely be just to ascribe the action of 
Herodias solely to ambition; it was rather a case of 
real and intense affection. It is true that it was 
Herodias who goaded her husband, in spite of his 
desire for quiet and in spite of his misgivings (Ant. 
xviii. 72), to undertake the fatal journey to Rome; but 
she made what amends she could by refusing to accept 
exemption from the sentence of exile pronounced upon 
her husband by the emperor. See above, § 7. 

6. Philip. —(Pihurmos, Lk. 381, Bidlwrov 66 . . 
rerpaapxobvros rijs Iroupalas cat Tpaxwviridos xdbpas 

, [Ti. WH].) Son of Herod the Great by 

11. Philip. Cleopatra, a woman of Jerusalem (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 13, Kaeowdrpa ‘Ieporodvpiris).1 He was 
left in charge of Jerusalem and Judaea when Archelaus 
hastened to Rome to secure his inheritance, but sub- 
sequently appeared in Rome in support of his brother's 
claims (B/ii. 61). By the decision of Augustus in 
accordance with the terms of Herod's last will (see § 6). 
Philip succeeded to a tetrarchy consisting of Batanaea, 
Auranitis, Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and the district of 
Panias (which last is, apparently, what Lk. 31 calls 
‘the Ituraean region,' though not indeed the whole. of 
it). CpItur#a. This list is obtained by combining 
the different statements in Josephus (Ant. xvii. 81 114 
xviii. 46,B/ ii. 63). Thus Philip's territory embraced the 
poorest parts of his father's kingdom—those lying E. 
and NE. of the seaof Galilee as far as Mt. Hermon : 
the annual revenue from it was estimated at one 
hundred talents.2. The population was mixed, but was 
mostly Syrian and Greek—;e., it was predominantly 
Pane Pn é : oe dts 

ence Philip's coins bear the image of uststisot Tiberius 
Gontastine in this respect with those of Herod the Great (whicd 
have neither name nor image of the emperor) and. those of 
Antipas (some of which bear the emperor's name, without his 
image). In addition, all the coins of Philip bear the image of a 
temple (the splendid temple of Augustus built. by Herod_ the 
Great near the Grotto of Pan—7d Tldévecoy—at the source of the 
Jordan :cp Jos. 'Ant.xv. 103, B/i. 213). 

Having been brought up, like all Herod's sons, 
at Rome, Philip's sympathies were entirely Roman. 
Owing to the non-Jewish character of his territory his 
Hellenistic and Roman policy was more successful than 
was the case with his brothers. Of the events of his 


1 Jos. Ant. xvii. 81 inaccurately describes Philip as full 
brother of Archelaus—'Apxeddov ddeAP@ yinory. 


2 The. Greek cities of the Decapolis were, of course, outside 
Philip's jurisdiction. 
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thirty-seven years of rule (4 3.C.-34 A.D.) we know 
indeed nothing beyond the summary given by Josephus. 
_‘ His rule was marked by moderation and quiet, and his whole 
life was spent in his own_ territory. His progresses, were 
attended by a few chosen friends, and the seat on which he 
sat to eve ude always followed him ;so that when any 
one, who wanted his assistance, met him he made no delay, hut 


‘set down the tribunal wherever he might be, and heard the 


case’ (Ant. XVII. 46). 

Philip seems to have had scientific leanings, judging from the 
story told of his supposed discovery and proof that the sources 
of the Jordan were really connected by a subterranean passage 
with the circular lake called Phiale (@udAn, Birket Ram D, 
120 Stades from Caesarea(B7/ iii, 107). 

Apart from his evident administrative ability, Philip 
retained only one quality of his race—the passion 
for building. Early in his rule he rebuilt Panias 
(Ilaveds, Ilaveds), at the head-waters of the Jordan, 
and named it Caesarea; he also created the city 
of Julias, formerly the village of Bethsaida. See 
CHSAREA, § 7; BETHSAIDA, § I. He was only 
once married—to Salome, the daughter of Herodias — 
and died without issue. After his death his territory was 
attached to the province of Syria, retaining, however, 
the right of separate administration of its finances (Ant. 
xviii. 46). | Gaius on his accession (37A.D.) gave it 
to Agrippa I. with the title of king. 

7. Herod Agrippa L.—('Hpwéys [Ti], -g6. [WH], 
Acts; *"Ayplrias, Josephns and Coins). 

Son of Aristobiilus (Herod the Great's son by 
Mariamme I.) and Bernice (daughter of Salome, 

12, Herod Herod the Great's sister: Jos. Ant. 

A a xviii. 54). He wascalled after his grand- 

BYIPPA — father's friend Agrippa (see § 4). 

Shortly before the death of Herod the Great, X, ippa and 
his mother were sent to Rome, where they were befriended by 
Antonia, widow of the elder Drusus (brother of the emperor 
Tiberius). ep a and the younger _Drusus (the, emperor's 
son) became fast friends, but when Drusus died, in 23 a.p., 
Agrippa found himself obliged to leave Rome with nothing but 
the memory of his debts and extravagances. He retired to 
Malatha, a stronghold in I a, and meditated suicide; but 
his wife Cypros! appealed to his sister Herodias, with the 
result that’ Antipas gave him a pension and the office of 
Agoranomos (controller of the market) at Tiberias. Before 
very long there was a quarrel, and Agrippa resumed his career 
as adventurer. For a time he was with the Roman governor 
Flaccus in Antioch; but ultimately he arrived again in Italy 
(36. 4.p.), after running the gauntlet_of his creditors (A#é 
xviii. 63). He attached himself to Gaius the grandson of 
Antonia. An incautiously uttered wish for the speedy ac- 
cession of Gaius (Caligula)was overheard and reported to the 
old emperor, and Agrippa lay in prison during the last six 
months of Tiherius. 

Caligula, on his accession (37 A.D.) at once set 
Agrippa free, and bestowed upon him what had been 
the tetrarchy of his half-uncle Philip, together with that 
of Lysanias (viz., ABILENE [g.v.} Lk. 31; cp Dio Cass. 
598), with the title of king (cp Acts 121) and the right 
to wear the diadem; he also presented him with a 
golden chain equal in weight to his iron fetters (Ant. 
Xviii. 610). The Senate conferred upon him the honorary 
rank of praetor (Philo, in Flacc. § 6). Three years 
later he obtained the forfeited tetrarchy of Herod 
Antipas (Ant.xviii.7 2). He adroitly used his influence 
with the emperor to induce him to abandon his mad 
design of erecting a statute of himself in the temple at 
Jerusalem (Ant.xviii. 87).2_ Agrippa wasin Rome when 
Gaius fell by the dagger of Chaerea (Jan. 41 A.D.), 
and by his coolness at a critical moment contributed 
largely to securing the empire for Claudius (Ant. 
xix.41£). In return for this service he received Judaea 
and Samaria, being also confirmed in his previous 
possessions; ‘he also obtained consular rank (Ant. 


1 Cypros was daughter of Phasael, whose wife was his cousin 
Salampsio, Herod the Great's daughter by the Hasmongan 
Mariamme. 

% Apparently this abandonment was only, temporary: a 
Deer decree was finally sent, and_the crisis was averted 
only by the emperor's assassination. The account evel by 
Josephus of the manner of Agrippa's intervention differs from 
that given by Philo Leg. ad Cazum, § 35,4, and seems worked 
up on conventional'lines—this romantic epocyphal element is 
very conspicuous in the whole account of Agrippa’s life. 
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xix.52; B/7ii11s; Dio Cass. 608, reds brarccas 
vee). These grants were confirmed by solemnities 
in the Forum (cp Suet. Claud. 25). For his brother 
Herod he obtained the grant of the kingdom of Chalcis 
in Lebanon. In part also at least his influence must be 
seen in the edicts published by Claudius in favour of 
the Jews throughout the empire, freeing them from 
those public obligations which were incompatible with 
their religious convictions. In pntting under Agrippa 
the whole extent of territory ruled by his grandfather, 
‘it was certainly the design of Claudius to resume the 
system followed at the time of Herod the Great and to 
obviate the dangers of the immediate contact between 
the Romans and the Jews’ (Mommsen, Prow. € RF. Emp, 
2.200). 

Now began the second period in Agrippa's life, in 
which the spendthrift adventurer appears as a model 
of Pharisaic piety. He began his three years of actual 
rule with significant acts— the dedication in the temple 
of the golden chain received from Gaius, the offering of 
sacrifices in all their details, and the payment of the 
charges of a great number of Nazirites (cp Acts 2124). 
* He loved to live continually in Jerusalem, and strictly 
observed the laws of his country, keeping himself in 
perfect purity, and not allowing a single day to pass 
over his head without its sacrifice’ (Jos. An#. xix. 73 = 
so in the Talmud, if the references are not in part to the 
younger Agrippa). His appeal to Petronius, governor 
of Syria, in the matter of an outrage against Judaism 
in the Phoenician town of Dora was based on general 
grounds of policy and national self-respect, and need 
not be traced specially to his correct attitude with 
regard to Pharisaism. It was undoubtedly a conse- 
quence of this attitude that, though of a mild disposi- 
tion (Azz. xix.73), he began a persecution of the 
Christians (Acts121). James the great was sacrificed, 
and Peter escaped only by a miracle. 

Agrippa's action against the Chrigtians is supposed by some 
to have been due to the famine over all the world’ (Acts 1128), 

eneralisation which cannot be entirely defended by the as- 
sidu@ sterilitates that marked the reign of Claudius (Suet. 
Claud. 18), or the enumeration of the occasions mentioned hy 
other authors (in Rome, at the beginning of his reign, Dio 
Cass. GO 11» in Greece, jn his eighth or ninth year, Eus. Céz, 
21 as in Rome, in his eleventh year, Tac, Ann. 1243. cP 
Zahn, Fint. 2415). Just as little can we defend the words 
focrpectss » » Kéouoy éréaxebe wévta of the inscr. of Apol- 
onia in Galatia referring to famine in Asia Minor in 57 A.D. 
(CIG 3973; Rams. Stud. Oxon. IV., '96, p. 524). The ex- 
aggeration is natural. It is indeed true that often subsequently 
public calamities were the signal for persecution (cp Blass, Act. 
Afpast. lc.); but the famine referred to in the prophecy of 
Agabus occurred in 45-46 A.D. (cp Rams. Paud the Traveller, 
pp. 49,68), after the death of Agrippa. Nevertheless the latest 
date that will fit the prophecy is 4z a.p., if not earlier. Such 
a prophecy might well be regarded outside the Christian circle 
as a threat. 


The outspoken Jewish sympathies of the king cost 
him the affection of the towns that adhered to the 
Romans, and of the troops organised in Roman 
fashion : at any rate the report of his death was re- 
ceived with outrageous jubilation on the part of the 
troops in Czesarea on the coast (Kaicapeis cat ZeBac- 


rnvol, Jos. Ant. xix. 9 1 xx. 87). 

The striking incident recorded in the Mishna (Sad, 7 8) is to 
be referred to this Agrippa rather than to Agrippa II. When 
at the Feast of Tabernacles (consequently jn 41 A.p.) he read, 

~ to custom, the Book of Deuteronomy, he burst into 
tear at the passage ‘Thou mayest not svt a stranger over 
thee which is not thy brother’ (Dt. 1i x5): but the people cried 
out, Be not grieved, Agrippat Thou art our brother {71 

The question as to how far Agrippa was sincere in 
all this is difficult. 

It must be remembered that Agrippa was not only a vassal 
king (see § 4), but a Roman citizen, belonging by adoption to 
the Gens /Zia (cp the inscr. quoted under BERENICE, and Schiir. 
ffist. 2162 n.), so that he owed concessions to the imperial 
system that were not in strictness compatible with his position 
asa Jewish monarch. This fact must have been recoguised by 
the strictest Jew (always excepting the fanatical Zealots), who 
must perforce have tacitly consented to the king's playing on 
behalf of the nation two contradictory parts. It is true, the 








1 Strictlyjustified by Dt. 28 [7184 
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difficulty with which he had to grapple was only the standing 
problem of his house. As compared with his grandfather, how. 
ever, he had this advantage—that rival claims were silenced, 
or rather in his own person he combined those of both Has. 
monzans and Herodians. At the same time, his long residence 
in Rome, where he had been in closest contact with the main. 
spring of the imperial machinery, had given him an insight into 
the possibilities of his rule far superior to that possessed by any 
other member of the family, Two episodes of his reign show 
clearly that he grasped these possibilities. On the N, of 
Jerusalem he began the building of a wall which, if completed, 
would have rendered the city impregnable to direct assault. It 
was stopped by the emperoron the report of C. Vibius Marsus, 
who, as governor of Syria, had the duty of watching the imperial 
interests in the protected states in his neighhourhood (Jos. 
Ant. xix.72 3 cp Tac, H%s¢, 512). Of still greater significance 
was the conference of vassal princes of Rome assembled by 
Agrippa at Tiberias, viz. Antiochus of Commagene, Sampsi- 
ceramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia Minor, Polemon of 
Pontus, and Herod of Chalcis. This was rudely broken up by 
Marsus himself (Ant.xix, 84 

The skill with which Agrippa brought into alliance 
with himself the Pharisaic element, which, alike in its 
moderate and in its extreme forms, constituted the 
backbone of the nation, with the intention of finding 
therein a basis for a really national policy, proves him 
to have possessed statesmanlike qualities even superior 
to those of Herod the Great. His premature death 
prevented the realisation of his schemes; but it is at 
least doubtful whether we shall not be right in holding 
that the glory of the Herodian rule reached its real 
culmination in Agrippa's reign. 

Of Agrippa's death we have two accounts. 

According to Josephus, he went to Caesarea in order to 
celebrate games in honour. of the emperor (Ant. xix. 82, imép 
vis éxeivou tw7npias—which can only refer to the safe return 
of Claudius from his victorious British expedition; spring of 
44 a.p. : cp Dio Cass. G0 23 ; Suet. Claud. 17), The leading 
men of the kingdom were there gathered (Acts1220 mentions 
Patheularly. a deputation from Tyre and Sidon, introduced by 

Blastns, the. king's chamberlain’), On the second day of the 
festival, as ie entered the theatre clad in a robe of silver tissue 
gleaming in the sun, Agrippa was saluted by his courtiers as 
more thanynortal. The shouts of @eds and evperys ets, as if to 
a divine being, remind us of Acts 1222, ‘a god's voice and not 
man's' (@eot pwvh kat otk dvOpwrov). ortly afterwards 
looking upwards, the king spied an owl sitting over his head 
on one of the ropes, and recognised it as the messenger of doom1 
(alluding to the omen which, during his early imprisonment, 
portended his good fortune, Ant. xvili. 67). e was seized at 
that instant with severe pains, and in five days he was dead. 
Though more detailed, this account agrees substantially with 
that in the NT. 

It has been suggested, however, that the two narra- 
tives are actually connected with each other, and that 
the intermediate stage is marked by the rendering of 
the story in Eusebius (H#2r10), in which the owl of 
Josephus appears as an angel. The narrative of Acts 
is not without its apocryphal features. 


Note especially the expression 'he was eaten of worms' 
(@. 23, yevdpevos oxwAnkoBpwros). For this there is no warrant 
in Josephus, who describes perhaps an attack of peritonitis 
(cp dcaxdpdtoy Exxev Odvmmy, dOpovr 8 adr@ ris Kocdlas mpoo- 
épucey GAynua meta opodpdrytos dptduevor). To be eaten 
of worms was the conventional ending of tyrants and _monu- 
mental criminals (¢.g., Pheretime, queen of Cyrene, Herod. 
4205}; Sulla the Dictator, Plut., who gives other instances, 
Antiochns Epiphanes, 2 Macc. 99, but not in 1 Macc. 68 ; the 
end of Herod the Great is evidently regarded as very similar). 
In this way tradition, Christian and pagan, took its revenge. 

8. Herod Agrippa II, —(Ayplrras 6 Baoctheds 
[Ti. WH], Acts 2513; Bao. ’Ayp., 262. ‘Aye. 6 

vewrepos, and after his accession ’Ayp. 

2 Herod. simply, or d Bac. ’Ayp. in Jos. His full 
Agrippa i. name, Marcus Julius Agrippa, is found 
on coins and inscriptions, see reff. in Schiir, Hist. 
2191 n. ). 

Son of Agrippa I. and Cypros. He was only seven- 
teen years old at the time of his father's death, and 
Claudius, though personally inclined to the contrary, 
was advised not to allow him to succeed to his father's 
kingdom (A nt.xix. 91. 

Consequently, the whole of Palestine care under the direct 
rule of Rome, and was administered by procurators under the 
supervision of the governor of Syria (op Marg. Adm. Staatsv.(3), 








1 dyycdov rofrov ebbig éviyoey andy elvart cp Acts1223, 
rapaxpiua 68 érdrager abroy dyyedos xupiov, 
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l4irn.). ‘The Claudian government had here, as elsewhere, 
lighted on the right course, but had not the energy to carry it 
out irrespective of accessory considerations '(Momms. Prow. ef 
Rom. Enip.2201). The death of the elder Agrippa, in fact, 
had as its consequence the final absorption of all Palestine 
west of the Jordan (with the exception of certain parts of 
Galilee subsequently given to his son) within the circle of 
directly-governed territory (Tac. His#, 59). 


Agrippa II. resided in Rome, where he was able to 
use his influence with some effect on behalf of the Jews 
(Anz. xx. 1263). His uncle, Herod of Chalcis, had 
been invested by Claudius with the superintendence of 
the temple and the sacred treasury, together with the 
right of nominating the high priest (Ant.xx.13); on 
his death in 48 A.D. these privileges were transferred to 
Agrippa II.!_ Agrippa also received his uncle's kingdom 
of Chalcis (50 A.D. : B/ii.121). Four years later he 
surrendered this, and received in return what had been 
the tetrarchy of Philip (viz. Batanzea, Gaulonitis, and 
Tracbonitis), with Abila, which had been the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias (B/ii.128). This was in 53 A.D. This 
realm was further enlarged by Nero, who conferred 
upon him the cities and territories of Tiberias and 
Taricheae on the sea of Galilee, and the city of Julias 
with fourteen surrounding villages (B/ii.182; Ant. 
xx. 84). This accession of territory was made prob- 
ably in 56 A.D. (see Schur. Hist. 2194 n.). 

Agrippa gratified his hereditary passion for building 
by the improvement of his capital Caesarea (Philippi), 
which he named Neronias (see his coins), and by adding 
to the magnificence of the Roman colony of Berytus 
(Ant.xx.94). In all other directions his hands were 
tied, and the history of the previous few years must have 
convinced him that it was no longer possible for a Jewish 
king to play any independent part. It is probable that 
his general policy should be ascribed to astuteness rather 
than to ‘ indolence and general feebleness’ (Schur. Hist. 
2196). By training he was far more a Roman than a 
Jew.? Occasionally, indeed, he yielded to the claims of 
his Jewish descent (see, however, col. 754, top); but as 
a rule he was utterly indifferent to the religious interests 
of his time and country, and the subtleties of the scribes 
can only have amused him. 

(See Gratz, Agrippa II, und der Zustand Judaa's nach dem 
Untergang Jerusalems,' MGH/ 80 481-489 ['8x)). 

In Acts 25 13-2632 we have an interesting account of 
an appearance of Paul before the Jewish king and the 
Roman governor Festus at Caesarea. The utterance of 
Agrippa in 2628 has been well explained by B. Weiss 
(4.-gesch., in 'Texte u, Untersuch. zur Gesch. der alt- 
Christ. Lit." ix. 34). Inaccordance with what we know 
of Agrippa's character, it must be viewed as a virtual 
repudiation of that belief in the prophets which was 
attributed to him by Paul. ‘King Agrippa ! believest 
thou the prophets,’ Paul,had said; ‘I know that thou 
believest’ (v. 27). The gently ironical rejoinder amounts 
to this 2 ‘on slight grounds you would make mea believer 
in your assertion that the Messiah has come.’ (For 
another view see CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, col. 754, n. 1). 

Agrippa did all in his power to restrain his country- 
men from going to war with Rome and rushing on 
destruction (2/7 ii,164); and he steadfastly maintained 
his own loyalty to Rome, even after his Galilzean cities 
joined the revolutionary party. There was no other 
course to pursue. The catastrophe was inevitable ; the 
last of the Herods could not help witnessing, and to 
some extent aiding it. For a time he was at Rome; 
but on his return to Palestine he went to the camp of 
Titus, where he remained until the end of the war. 
Probably he was present at the magnificent games with 
which Titus celebrated at Caesarea (Philippi) his con- 
quest of Jerusalem (B/ vii, 21). On the conclusion of 
the war Agrippa's dominions were extended in a northerly 


1 There is indeed no mention of the conferring of the right 
of appointing the high priest; but Agrippa is found exercising 
it (Aad. xx. 8821, etc), 

His coins, almost without exception, bear the name and 
image of the reigning emperor—Nero, Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian. 
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direction. In 75 A.D. he went to Rome, and was raised 
to the rank of praetor (Dio Cass. 6615). We know that 
he corresponded with Josephus about the latter's History 
of the Jewish War, which he praised for its accuracy 
(Jos. Vit, 65; ¢, Ag, 19). He appears to have died in 
Trajan’s third year (100 A.D.). He left no descendants ; 
perhaps, indeed, he was never married. His domains 
were incorporated in the province of Syria. 

9. Berenice. —({Bepvixy [Ti. WH]: the Mace- 
donian form of ®epevixy.) The oldest of the three 
-,. daughters of Agrippa I. (Jos. Ant. xix. 

14. Berenice . She was Bevothed to Marcus, son 

(Bernice). $#)Alexander the Alabarch; but he died 

before the marriage took place (Ant.xix. 51). | About 
41 a.p., being then about thirteen years old, Berenice 
became the second wife of her uncle Herod of Chalcis,' 
by whom she had two sons, Bernicianus and Hyrcanus 
(B7ii. 116). When Herod died in 48 A.D. Berenice 
joined her brother in Rome, and black stories were 
circulated as to their relationship.? With the object of 
giving these rumours the lie, Berenice at length,® by 
means of her wealth, induced Polemon II., king of 
Cilicia, to be circumcised and to marry her; but she 
soon deserted him (81’ dxodaglay, os pacar, Jos. xx. 73) 
and returned to Agrippa. She accompanied him on his 
visit to Festus, as above related (see § 13. Acts 2523, 
pera ToAATs davracias, ‘with great pomp,’ refers 
especially to her, as is clear from the order of the words). 
She is next heard of in Jerusalem, fulfilling a ‘ vow of 
a Nazirite’ (cp Nu. 617). That she inherited the 
personal courage which distinguished her family was 
shown by her brave attempt, at the risk of her life, to 
stay the massacre ordered by Florus, the last and worst 
of the procurators of Judzea (B/ii. 151). Her sympathy 
was not allowed to blind her to the prudent course; but, 
like her brother, she was an ardent supporter of the 
Roman cause, and of the Flavian dynasty in particular 
Tac. Hist. 281). She was, in fact, a Jewish Cleopatra 
te a small scale,’ Momms. Prov, of Rom, Emp. 2219), 
and Titus, as early apparently as 67 A.D., had fallena 
victim to her charms; his return to Judzea from Corinth 
in order to concert measures with his father on the 
downfall of Galba was ascribed by gossip to his 
passion (Tac. ffist, 22, 'accensum desiderio Berenices 
reginee’), The intimacy was renewed in Rome in 75 
A.D. Berenice lived on the Palatine with him as his 
wife (Dio Cass. 6615, ravTa 40 ws Kat yuri; adrod odca, 
érotex), and it was said that Titus bad promised to make 
her his consort (Suet. Tit. 7). He was, however, too 
shrewd to endanger his popularity by opposition to the 
public feeling, and insisted upon her departure from 
the capital. After Vespasian's death she returned ; but 
Titus took no notice at all of her—she had played for 
an empire, and lost.* 

To these notices of her life we can only add the inscription 
found in Athens (€7G 361=C7/A 31, no. 556): ‘H Bovdy 4 e& 
Apeiou mayou Kal H Bovdy tiv x’ Kat O diyzos “lovatay Bepevetxny 
Bagittooay meyddnv, “loyAioy “Aypiama Barrdéws Ouyarépa Kar 
peyddwy Barthewy evepyetiav THs TdAEwS Exyovor. 

Yo. Drusilla (ApovelA\a [Ti. WH], Acts2424. A 
diminutive form, from Drusus ; like Priscilla, Acts 182). 

15. Drusilla. The youngest of the three daughters of 


Agrippa I.,5 born about 38 A.D. (Jos. 


U His first wife was Mariamme, a granddaughter of Herod the 
Great ; by her he had one son, Aristobiilus (Ant. xviii. 54). 

2 The scandal _was evidently current in Roman_ fashionable 
circles (Ant.xx. 73, djans émeexovoys, bre TadeAPG gTyvery; cp 
Juv. Sat, 6 156 f— 

. . .adamas notissimus et Beronices 
Indigito factus pretiosior : hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus incestee, dedit hunc Agrippa sorori, 
Observant ubi festa mero pede sabhata reges, 
Et vetus indulget senihus clementia porcis ’). 

® wodby xpévov émeynpedouca 2 Jos. Ant. xx. 73. 

4 Dio Cass. 66 1S; Sa Zc, *Berenicen statim ab urbe dimisit, 
invitus invitam’ 5 Aur. Vict, 4Az¢. 10. 
distinguishes the two occasions. 

5 The second daughter, Mariamme, is not mentioned in the 
NT. For her career, curiously parallel to that of her sisters, see 
Ant, xx.7 3 


Dio Cassius alone clearly 
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Ant. xix. 91). She was betrothed by her father to 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, king of Commagene ; but 
he refused to be circumcised, and the marriage did not 
take place. After Agrippa II, received his kingdom from 
Claudius, he gave his sister in marriage to Azizus, king 
of Emesa, on condition of his accepting circumcision. 
Antonius Felix, brother of the emperor’s powerful freed- 
man Pallas, was captivated by her beauty, and em- 
ployed as his agent in seducing her affections one Simon,? 
a Cypriote, who had the reputation of being a magician 
(some would identify him with Simon Magus of Acts 
89). Partly in order to escape the persecutions of her 
sister Rerenice, who was jealous of her beauty, Drusilla 
deserted her husband and became the third wife of Felix, 
who was then procurator of Judzea (for his character, 
see Tac. Hist.59; Ann.1254; Suet. Claud. 28, ‘ trium 
reginarum maritus’). This was in 53 A.D. It is not 
always realised that Drusilla can only have been about 
sixteen years old at the time. 

In Acts 24 24 we read how Felix ‘with his wife Drusilla, which 
was a Jewess’ (so AV; Th idig. yuvorrt, WH RV, § with D., his 
wife’; marg. ‘his own wife’ I 28é@ is omitted by all uncial MSS. 
except BC), heard Paul ‘concerning the faith in Christ’ 
(in 58 a.p.). Drusilla would naturally he interested (like her 


brother Agrippa later, Acts 2522) to hear some account of what 
professed to he the fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. According to 
someauthorities for the western text, indeed, the interview took 
place at her special request (so restored in y, 24 by Blass, Act. 
Afpost. ed. phil, 1895, 2Zc., npwora isety roy Il. Kat dxovoae Tov 
Adyov. Povdduevos ody rd Iravbv motety airy, «.t-A.3 and in 





1 Ant. xx. 72, kat yap iy edddeu nacav Stapepovea. 
2 But Niese here reads “Avomoy, 


HEROD, FAMILY OF 


v. 27 the western text has ray 52 II, elavey ey mpyoet da Apov- 
giAday—we must then suppose Drusilla to have been actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, like Herodias in the very similar case of 
John the Baptist). 

Drusilla bore to Felix a son, called Agrippa, who 
perished in the great eruption of Vesuvius (in the reign 
of Titus), by which Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
destroyed (Jos. Ant. xx.72, 6 veavlas ofros oly ri 
yuvaikt . . . Apavloby; some take this to mean ‘ along 
with Drusilla,’ but more probably it signifies his own 
wife). 

The authority for the history of the whole Herodian family is 
Josephus ; isolated references only are found in other writers. 

.,._ Of modern books dealing with the history we 

16. Authorities. need only mention Schtirer'’s great work, Ges- 

chichte des Jidischenx Volkes tne Zeitalter 

Jesu Christi; the second edition of which is accessible in an 

English translation (6 vols.). Two vols. of a new edition in 

German have appeared (2, 3, 98). Farrar’s Herods is a popular 

account written without sympathy or historical insight. The 

various ‘ Histories of N T Times,’ both English and foreign, deal 

with the family, deriving their facts from Schtirer. The evidence 
of the coins will be found in Madden’s Coins of the Jews. 

Appended is a genealogy of the Herodian family. 
Names printed in heavy type are those of members of 
17. Geneal the family mentioned in the NT. All 

‘ O8Y the names in any one upright column 

and index. are names either (a) of sons (or 
daughters) or (4) of husbands (or wives) or (c) of fathers 
(or mothers) of the persons named in the adjacent 
columns to right or to left respectively. The numbers 
attached to the names are the same as those attached 
to them in the annexed index. w. J. W. 


INDEX 
Agrippa, 73 Aristobulus 62 Felix, 79 Mariamme, 57 
Agrippa, 82 Aristobulus: 74 Mariamme, 69 
Agrippa I ar Azizus, 78 Glaphyra, 45 eee. 
grippa I1., 6 ympias, 31 
Agrippinus, 81 Bernice, 38 Herod, 6 
Alexander, 24 Bernice, 59 Herod, 32 Pallas, 16 
(lexander, ae Bernice, 80 Herod, 2 Bhacdr4, 17 
‘Alexandory 62 Perea Herod, 72 Phasscl a0 
Alexandra, 42 ae Herod (Philip?), 28 Phasael: 14 
Alexas, 21 a 15 Herodias, 46 Pheroras, 8 
Alexas, 61 F Cypros ie Hyrcanus, 65 Philip thk Tetrarch, 33 
Antigonus, d. of, 44 2 Polemon, 75 
Antipas, 29 Gprs, 21 Iotape, 60 
Antipater, 1 Cypros. a Totape, 66 Roxana, 35 
Antipater, 2 7 
atipater, 2 Cypros, 7 joserhs 3 Salampsin, 22 
ntipater, ‘ oseph, 7 
Antipater, 39 Demetrius, 7 Joseph, 19 Salome, 36 
Archelaus, 30 Doris, 11 Salome, 49 


Drusilla, 70; § 15 


Archelaus, 76 
Drusus, 68 ¥ 


Aretas, d. of, 47 
Aristobulus, 25 


Aristobulus, 55 Elpis, 18 
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Malthace, 14 

Mariamme 12 
Mariamme: 13 
Mariamme, 48 


Tigranes, 53 
Tigranes V., 58 
Timius of Cyprus, 50 
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THE HERODIAN FAMILY 














Antipater 39 
Herod # 
Phasael,5 _. Phasael 10 =Salampsio2 Alexander4t 
140 B,C Alexandra #2 =Timius of Cyprus.50 
_ \Cypros 43 = Agrippa 1,5 
=Doris 11 Antipater,23 =Daughter of Antigonus #4 
executed, 4 BC. (the last of the Hasmonzans). 
Alexander,24 =Glaphyra,45 Alexander Tigranes V 58 Alexan 1,63 
executed, 7B.c, ae of Archelaus, Tigranes 58 i of Armenia. = Totay ed. of 
k, of Cappadocia. Antiochus, k. of 
Commagene. 
Herod 72 
Cass = Mariamme 57 Aristobulus® = Salome 49 { Agrippa 73 
erod,54 _ A Bernicianus Aristobulus 74 
‘of Chalcis, =Bernica® Hyrcanus6 pts 
$48 A.D. 
Aristobulus®5 =lotape,60 Totape 86 
d. of Sampsigera- 
mus, k. of Emesa. 
(Amrinpa IL,o? 
: F100 A.D. 
= Mariamme,]? : Drusus 68 
the Hasmonzan, | Aristobulus,25 = Bernice 38 (died young). 
executed, 29 BC. executed, 7 BC = Herod, 54 
Bernices9 k. of Chalcis. 
A_son who died young H Agrippa I.,61 =Cypros43 } Be Apia < 
i t44 A.D. 4 ilicia, : 
Jerod,6 in Rome® (Jos. Bf . = Archclaus?—Bernice 
she Great. i, 222). Mariamme69 = Demetrius 7?—Agrippinus §1 
t4 BC. s : of Alexandria. 
Salampsio 2 = Phasaeli0 = Azizus,78 
; = ilip?)2s = i S ‘ 
Herodias44 { Sx: ‘Ailip?) Drusilla’? a —Agrippa,& 
rocurator t79 ap. 
~ypros?? = Antipater 9? Cypros& = Alexas 6! ————_Cypros7 Pe Judaes. 
=Mariamme,18 Herod (Philip?) =Herodias‘* —— Salome49 Eni, she Zotrarch® 
d. of Simon the =Daush f = Aristobulus 
high-priest. + =Daughter © F 
Antipas,29 Aretas,4?7 k. of Arabia. 
banished, 39 ap. =Herodias 46 
ar i ), ) Archelaus,20 Mariamme 48 
(the Samaritan). ) Archelaus { Gey ee 
banished, 6 A.D. Glaphyra 
lympias =Joseph 19 
Herod 32 
=Cleopatra,15 Philip, the Tetrarch,33 =Salome 49 
(of Jerusalem). 134 A.D. 
= Pallas 16—.———. —Phasgel 34 
= Phaedra 17 ‘Roxana 36 
=Elpis 18 Salome 36 
=twounknown. 
=Olympias32 Mariamme 5? = Herod,4 
fell in battle, 38 g.c. ae k. of Chalcis. 
>heroras,® 
ts BC. =Joseph,3——___—__Antipater87 =Cypros2? 
executed, 34 A.C, 
Bernice 38 = Aristobulus,2 W. J. W. 


TIO ALD. executed, 25 BC. 


3alome,9 | =Costobar,20 — 
=Alexas 21 


executed, 7 B.C. 





HERODIANS 
HERODIANS (HpwAianor (Ti); -pa@A- [WH)). 


The Herodians were the adherents of the dynasty of 
Herod, who made common cause with the Pharisees 
against Jesus, as they had previously done against John 
the Baptist (Lk.1831). Jesus, on his side, did not spare 
denunciation of his opponents, in whom he recognised 
in different forms the same corrupting power, the same 
'leaven' of wickedness. 'Beware,' he said (Mk.81s), 
‘of the leaven of the PHarisees and of the leaven of 
Herod’ (we may disregard the slightly supported read- 
ing rév Hpwdiavar). 

In Mt. 16 12 ‘ leaven’ is explained to mean 'teaching' (88ax%). 
The early evangelic tradition, however, seems not to have been 
unanimous as to the meaning of ‘leayen", in Lk. 121 the 
‘ leaven of the Pharisees’ is interpretedas hypocrisy.’. We may 
venture then to give the phrase ‘the leaven of Herod’ its natural 
explanation ; it means the vital spirit of the kingdom of Herod, 
just as the ‘leaven’ of the parable in Mt, 1333 Lk. 1321, means 
the vital spirit of the kingdomof heaven. Cp GospELs, § 140(c). 

At the time when the question respecting the tribute 
money was put to Jesus (Mt. 2217 Mk. 1214)—a question 
in putting which the ‘ Herodians' as well as the 
Pharisees were concerned—Judzea was not under any 
member of the Herodian family, but under a Roman 
procurator. Still, the Herodian spirit lived on. It 
was not true, as the Herodians pretended, that they 
scrupled about paying tribute to Caesar; what they 
longed for was the re-establishment of the Herodian 
kingdom in spite of its subjection to Rome, as repre- 
senting that union of Hellenism and Judaism which 
seemed to enable Jews to 'make the best of both 
worlds.' Such are-establishment, however, was hindered 
by the preachers of Messianism, and the friends of 
Herodianism recognised Jesus as one of these. So 
these ‘ spies,’ as they are called (Lk.2020), put the in- 
sidious question to him, 'Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not,’ simply ‘ that they might catch him 
in talk,’ and accuse him to the governor. 

The Herodians are referred to again in Mk. 36. 
Early in the Galilzsan ministry of Jesus they are said 
to have joined the Pharisees in plotting his destruction. 
This, however, is evidently a mistake. In the country 
of the tetrarch Antipas there could not bea party called 
‘Herodians.' If Greek-speaking Jews in Galilee ever 
used the term ‘“Hpwé:avol, they could only mean by it 
‘members of the household of Herod,' a meaning which, 
to be sure, is not unsupported in modern times, but is 
unsuitable in Mk.1213, and is not favoured by the 
phraseology of Josephus.? 

It is remarkable that in Mt. 166 the place of the 
*Herodians' is taken by the Sadducees. No stress, 
however, can be laid upon this; there is no evidence 
that there was a faction of the Sadducees which was 
devoted to the interests of the Herodian family. It was 
more natural to the evangelist to speak of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees; he had no thought of suggesting 
that the Sadducees and the Herodians had any points 
in common. Still less can the Pharisees and the 
Herodians have had any real sympathy. There is in 
Jos, Ant. xvii. 34 a story that the Pharisees predicted 
the fall of Herod and his house and the accession of his 
brother Pheroras to the throne of Israel; this is rightly 
rejected by Wellhausen (7/G@) 337 n.). Just as little 
could they have attached their hopes for the future 
to Herod or to any Herodian prince. Yet as early a 
writer as Tertullian (De prescript. adv, heret., Append. ) 
speaks of those who ‘ Christum Herodem esse dixerunt,' 
and as modem a writer as Renan (Vie de Jésus, 226) 
supposes the Boethosian section of the Sadducees to 
be intended by the Herodians of the evangelists. Hitzig 
too {GV 559) apparently agrees with Tertullian. 
These views and a similar theory of Ewald (G// 4532 
547) no longer find any support. 


On the name HpqStavot cp the remarks on the form‘ Christians,” 
CHRISTIAN, NAME OF, § 4. See also Keim, ‘Herodianer,’ in 
Bib. Lex. Tek. Ce 





1 ‘HpsiSecor (5/7 i. 166)=those of Herod's party, in antithesis 
to ’Avreydvevot, 
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HESHMON 


HERODIAS (HpwaAtac), Mt 


HEROD, § Io. 
HERODION (HpwAiwn [Ti. WH]) is saluted in 


Rom. 161: as 'my kinsman,’ an expression which 
suggests that he was of Jewish origin (cp ROMANS, §§ 
4, 10). Thename would indicate the freedman of some 
prince of the dynasty of Herod. Weizsacker (Apost. 
Age, 1397 399) suggests that he may have worked for 
Christ within the household of Narcissus mentioned just 
afterwards (cp APELLES). 


In the list of the Pseudo-Dorotheus, Herodion figures as 
bishop of Patras. According to the tréuynue of Peterand Paul 
by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes he was so consecrated by 
Peter, and he and Olympas were bothbeheaded at Rome & the 
time when Peter was crucified there. He is commemorated in 
in the Greek Me#cea on 8th April. 


HERON (f22N), an unclean bird (Lev. 1119 Dt. 


1418t; yapadpioc [BAFL]), for which RV™€: suggests 
‘ibis’ as an alternative rendering (Onk. 12°). Accord- 
ing to the Lexicons ’édphah is of quite uncertain mean- 
ing; Lidd. and Scott translate @’s yapadpids the 
*stone-curlew’' or thick-kneed bustard, Gdicnemus 
crepitans ; but even if this be correct one hesitates to 
identify this bird with the ’ézéphah. Unless the word 
‘dndphak is misplaced, we may with some confidence 
infer from the proximity of myo "stork,' that it means 


the order of herons (note ‘after its kind'). At least 
seven species of heron are common in Palestine. 


Both the Common and the Purple Herons (Ardea cinerea 
and A. purpurea), the Egrets (A. alba and A. garzetta), and 
the Squacco Heron (A. vadloides), as well as the Buff-backed, 
may often be seen fishing by the Sea of Galilee and of the 
Buff-hacked Heron (A. dabzdcus), often called the' White Ibis, 
‘immense flocks live and breed in the impenetrable swamps of 
the Huleh’ (Tristram VHB 241). 

It is this class of birds which is presumably meant by the 
Ass. azfatu, with which the Lexicons (after Friedr. Del.) 
naturally compare ’é@ph&h. The Ibis, both white and llack,, 
is common in the swamps of the Egyptian Delta, and may 
in the winter be seen anywhere in the basin of the Upper 
Nile. The Egyptians held it sacred to Thoth. _ Ibis. 
however, is too definite a rendering. 


146, etc. See 


T. K.C,—-A. E. S. 
HESED (30M), 1K. 410 ; AV RV BEN-HESED. 
HESHBON (AU; eceBun [BNAQ]; Aesedon), a 


town of Moah, often mentioned in the Hexateuch (JE, 
D, and P); in Is. 154 168f. Jer. 482 3445 493; in 
Cant. 74[5] (MT, @, but see BATH-RABBIM) ; and in 
Judith 515 (eveBwy [e] eras [B], eveBwv [HA]). Heshbon 
(nveBwv, ereBwy) and the ‘ Hesebonitis’ (eceSueris, 
egoeB. ceB. ) are named repeatedly also in Josephus (Ant. 
xii 4ax xiii 164 xv.8s,-8/ ii, 181 ii, 33) and esceBwv 
or Zsebon is defined in OS11729 f- 25324 7 as being 
the contemporary egfous or Zshus, 'a notable city of 
Arabia in the mountains facing Jericho, 20 R. m. from 
the Jordan.’ It is the modern Hesbdn, which is finely 
situated on the edge of the W. Hesban at a height of 
600 feet above the ‘Ain Hesban, and close to the water- 
shed from which the W. Habis drains southwards into 
the Zerkaé Ma'in. The ruins, chiefly Roman, are mainly 
on two hills, 2930 and 2954 feet above sea level; Mt. 
Nebo, 5 miles to the SW. is considerably lower (2643 
ft.). There are remains af a castle and of a temple, 
and on the east, at the base of the castle hill, a great 
reservoir, now ruinous and dry. ‘It is adifficult thing,’ 
remarks Post (P#FO, '88, p. 190), ‘ for the imagination 
to restore to the reservoir the beauty which made the 
fishpond of Heshbon, a suitable simile for the eyes of 
Solomon's bride' (Cant. 74[s]). There are, of course, 
plenty of pools near the ‘Ain Hesbén (see Tristram, 
Land of Moaé, 340). The text, however, is open to 
suspicion; see BATH-RABBIM. 

For the ancient history of Heshbon see Moas, SIHON, On 


the modern topography see Tristram as above; and Survey € 
E. Palestine, esp. 1047, and map. 


HESHMON (DYN; acemwn [L], BA om.). an 
unidentified place on the Edomite border of Judah 
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HETH 


(Josh. 1527), mentioned with Moladah and Beersheba. 
Hence perhaps came the Hasmonzeans (*s\pwin). 


HETH (MJ), Gen. 1035 etc. See HitriTEs . 


HETHLON (90 ; the THC KATABAINOYCHC Kal 
Trepicyizoycnc, and 7. KaTaBacewc TOY rrepi- 
cytzontoc of G®42 do not recognise the word as a 
proper name; Syr. ethréz), The ‘ way of Hethlon' 
is one of a series of landmarks by which Ezekiel 
(47:5 481) defines the ideal north boundary of Canaan. 
In Nu. 347% (post-exilic), where the boundary is on 
the whole the same, Hethlon does not appear. In 
Ezekiel it seems to lie between the point where the 
border leaves the Mediterranean and that at which it 
strikes the Hamathite frontier. If, as seems possible, 
Ezekiel (like Josh. 185) contemplates the inclusion in 
Canaan of Phcenicia as far N. as Gebal and of all 
Lebaqgon, the 'way of Hethlon' may be _ identical 


i. Earliest criticism (§ 1). 
ii. Analysis! Astruc, etc. (8§ 2-7). 
iii. Synthesis: Vatke, etc. (§§ 8-12). 


The name Pentateuch, found already in Tertullian 
and Origen, corresponds to the Jewish (WDIN mwon 


~ f the Torah : 
aay ie by the Jews from Taw) inif he 


words, though, at least, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy had also titles resembling those 

—viz, >‘ Priests’ Torah' (D313 Wn), § the Fifth con- 
DTiparhwrmya mmecexwAeime-Origen Mint Eus. 
HE 62s), and ‘ Duplicate of the Torah’ (771M FW). 


The Pentateuch, together with Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, with which it is usually united in Greek_MSS, 
makes up the Octateuch; the Pentateuch and Joshua 


together have recently been named the Hexateuch. 
The date of the division of the Torah in 0 five books 
cannot P& Made out . it s probably der than the 


Septuagint translation. See CANON, § 23 7% 


A. EARLIEST CRITICISM. 


At an early date, doubts suggested themselves as to 
1. Earliest the Mosaic authorship; but it was not 


eis till the seventeenth centurv that these 
criticism. became so strong that ey could not be 
suppressed.” 
It was observed that Moses does not speak of himself in the 
Person, Hut some i im i 
thira—a writer, fea% who lived ToRP WttesP AHL Of him. in th 
Gen. 126, 'the Canaanite was then in the land,’ is spoken to 
xeaders who had long forgotten that a different nation from 
Asrael had once occupied the Holy Land ; the words of Gen. B 31 
“these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before therd 








1 [The general articles on the several books of the Hexateuch 
and on Historica, LITERATURE and Law LiTERATURE, as 
well as the special articles on such subjects as the Exopus and 
also on the different persons and places named in the Hexa- 
teuch narratives, deal with the critical investigations relative to 
the constitution and history of the Hexateuch and the problems 
connected therewith. But it would manifestly have been out 
of place to attempt to give under any one of these headings a 
connected history of the long march of Pentateuch-criticism 
from its earliest beginnings down to the period when the ‘ Graf. 
Wellhausen’ hypothesis may be held to have met with the 
general acceptance of scholars,—a march with the stages of 
which it is nevertheless important that every serious student 
should be familiar. The following authoritative survey of its 
course, originally made in the Excy. Brit. (vol. 18 ‘ Pentateuch 
and Joshua’) in 1885, has had the benefit of a recent revision by 
its distinguished author.—Ep.] 

2 Hobhes, Leviathan, 33; Peyrerius, Syst. theol. ex Pra- 
adamitarum bit ieee 41f.5 Spinoza, Tr. Theologico-pol., 
7; R. Simon, Azst. Crit. de VT,15-7; Le Clerc, Sentimens 
de quelques théologiens de Hollande (Amst., 1685), lett. 6. 
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with the route from the coast up the Eleutheros 
(Nakr el-Kebir) round the northern slopes of Lebanon 
to Emesa (Him:) and Riblah. In that case we may 
consider Furrer's proposal (2ZDPV827) to identify 
Hethlon with the village of Heztela, N. of Tripoli, 
between Nahr el-Kebir and Nahr ‘Akkar (Robinson, 
BR 4576). 

The scholar who warned us so pointedly against 
dwelling too much on possibly casual resemblances of 
names would not have been sorry for an excuse to 
abandon this hazardous conjecture (for another, see 
van Kasteren, Rev. 4742., ‘95, p. 24; cp Hommel, in 
Hastings’ D&2363). As Halévy (Journ. As., Jan.- 
Feb. '99) has seen, yin and 453, the words preceding 
ponn in Ezek. 4715 and 481 respectively, should be 
yin (see HApRACH). _ It follows that ponn (* Hethlon’) 


is a corruption of yNnA; a verb is almost, if not quite, 


necessary. For the reason of the choice of this verb. 
see Hor, MOUNT, 2. W.R.S.—T.K.C. 


ii. Of legendary history (§§ 22-24). 

iii, Objections to hypothesis (8§ 25-30). 
reigned any king over the children of Israel,’ have no prophetic 
aspect; they point to an author who wrote under the Hebrew 
monarchy. ‘Again, the ‘book of the wars of Yahwé’ (Nu, 2114) 
cannot possibly be cited by Moses himself, as it contains a 
record of his own deeds, and, when Dt. 3479 (cp Nu. 12) says 
that 'there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses,' 


tong series of RESP prophets, be looked back to Moses through 


At the same time attention was drawn to a variety of 
contradictions, inequalities, transpositions, and repeti- 
tions of events in the Pentateuch, such as excluded the 


idea that pac lay came from a single as d Thus. 
Peyrerius "7" that Gen. 20 and 26 St” in an 


impossible chronological context and on the incon- 
gruity of Gen. 1 and 2, which he pressed very strongly, 


he rested his hypothesis of the Preadamites. Such 
observations ppald, not, us guigvously shake the RSE, 
whilst at the same time they directed criticism to a less 
negative task—viz., the analysis of the Pentateuch. 
For this, indeed, the seventeenth century did not effect 
anything considerable; but at least two conclusions 
came out with sufficient clearness. The first of these 
was the self-contained character of Deuteronomy, which 
in those days there was a disposition to regard as the 
oldest book of the Pentateuch, and that with the best 
claims t© authenticity, In the second place the penta- 
teuchal Jaws and the Pentateuchal history were sharply 


distinguished; the chief difficulties were felt to lie in 
j d_ther A reason 

REPAY the Mosale authorship ofthe is fF 
Spinoza’s bold coniecture that in their present form 
not only the Pentateuch but ajsq the other historical 
books of the OT were composed by Ezra 

2. Astruc, ran far ahead of the laborious investigation 
of details necessary to solve the previous question of the 
composition of the Pentateuch. Jean Astruc has the 
merit of opening the true path of this investigation. 
He recognised in Genesis two main sources, between 
which he divided the whole materials of the book, with 
some few exceptions, and these sources he distinguished 
by the mark that the one used for God the name 
Elohim (Gen, 15; cp Ex. 63) and the other the name 
Yahwa (Gen. 2-4).1 ~ Astruc’s hypothesis, fortified by 
the observation of other linguistic differences which 
regularly accompanied the variation in the names of 
1 Conjectures sur les mémotves originaux dont il paroit que 


Moyse s est servi pour contposer le livre de la Genése (Brussels, 
1753). Cp Journ. des Spavans, Oct. 1767, pp. 291-305. 
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God, was introduced into Germany by Eichhorn (222, 
in d. A T),and proved there the fruitful and just point 
of departure for all further inquiry. At first, indeed, 
it was with but uncertain steps that critics advanced 
from the analysis of Genesis to that of the other hooks, 
where the simple criterion of the alternation of the 


Pracmant divine names was no longer available. 
Saypothesis. In the hands of the Scotsman Geddes 
and the German Vater the Pentateuch 
resolved itself into an agglomeration of longer and 
shorter fragments, between which no threads of con- 
tinuous connection could be traced! ('Fragment- 
hypothesis '). The Fragment-hypothesis was mainly 
supported by arguments drawn from the middle books 
of the Pentateuch, and as limited to these it long found 
wide support. Even De Wette' started from it in his 
investigations; but this was really an inconsistency, for 
his fundamental idea was to show throughout all parts 
of the Pentateuch traces of certain common tendencies, 
and even of one deliberate plan; nor was he far from 
recognizing the close relation between the Elohist of 
Genesis and the legislation of the middle books. 

De Wette's chief concern, however, was not with the 
literary but with the historical criticism of the Penta- 
teuch, and in the latter he made an epoch. 

In his Dissertatio Critica of 1805(Opusc. Theol. 149-168) he 


. placed the composition of Deuteronomy in 
4. Historical the time of King Josiah (arguing from a com- 


criticism parison of 2K.22/ with Dt. 12), and pro- 
we nounced it to he the most recent stratum of 
{De ete). the Pentateuch, not, as had previously been 


supposed, the oldest. 

In his Kvitischer Versuch wber die Glaubwirdigheit der 
Biicher der Chronik (1806) he showed that the laws of Moses 
are unknown to the post-Mosaic history; this he did by in- 
stituting a close comparison of Samuel and Kings with 
Chronicles, from which it appeared that the variations of the 
latter are to be explained not by the use of other sources, but 
solely by the desire of the Jewish scribes to shape the history 
in conformity with the law, and to give the law that place in 
history which, to their surprise, had not been conceded to it by 
the older historical books. 

Finally, in his Kriték der Mosaischen Geschichte (1807), De 
Wette attacked the method then prevalent in Germany of 
eliminating all miracles and prophecies from the Bible by ex- 
plaining them away, and then rationalizing what remained into 
a dry prosaic pragmatism. De Wette refuses to find any history 
in the Pentateuch; all is legend and poetry. _The Pentateuch 
is an authority not for the history of the time it deals with, but 
only for the time in which it was written; it is, he says, the 
conditions of this milch later time which the author idealizes 
and throws back into the past, whether in the form of narrative 
or of law. 

De Wette's brilliant df, which made his reputation 
for the rest of his life,* exercised a powerful influence on 
his contemporaries. For several decennia all who were 
open to critical ideas at all stood under his influence. 

Gramberg, Leo, and Von Bohlen wrote under this influence, 
Gesenius in Halle, the greatest Hebraist then living, taught 
under it nay, Vatke and George were guided by De Wette's 
ideas and started from the ground that he had conquered, 
although they advanced beyond him to a much more definite 
and better established position, and were also diametrically 
opposed to him in one most important point, of which we shall 
have more to say presently.3 


Meantime a reaction was rising which sought to 
direct criticism towards positive rather than negative 
. sults, rhe chief representatives of 

5, Literary tee positive criticism, which now took 
suMABHL “Up a distinct attitude of opposition to the 
negative criticism of De Wette, were Bleek, Ewald, 
Movers, and Hitzig. By giving up certain parts of the 
Pentateuch, especially Deuteronomy, they thought them- 
selves able to vindicate certain other parts as beyond 


1 Alex. Geddes, Crit, Remarks on the Heb, Script. 1800; 
J. S. Vater, Comm, a6, den Pent. (1802-5). 

2 {De Wette scarcely maintained the high position as a critic 
which he conquered by his early writings. What the causes of 
this were, and what were De Wette's services to the general 
critical and theological movement, have been described \yy Che. 
Founders, ’93.] 

8-H. Leo, Vorlesungen uber die Geschichte des jidischen 
Staats, ’2%; C. P. W. Gramberg. Kvitische Geschichfe der 
Religionsideen des AT, ‘29-30; P. v. Bohlen, Die Genesis, 
"35-5 W. Vatke, Biblische Theologie, 'B; J. F. L. George, Die 
alteren fédischen Feste, '3. 
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doubt genuinely Mosaic, just in the same way as they 
threw over the Davidic authorship of certain psalms in 
order to strengthen the claim of others to bear his 
name. The procedure by which particular ancient 
hymns or laws were sifted out from the Psalter or the 
Pentateuch was arbitrary; but up to a certain point 
the reaction was in the right. 
, De Wette and his followers had really gone too far in apply. 
ing the same measure to all parts of the Pentateuch, and had 
been satisfied with a very inadequate insight into its composition 
and the relation of its parts. Historical criticism had hurried 
on too fast, and literary criticism had now to overtake it. De 
Wette himself felt the necessity for this, and from the year 1817 
onwards—the year of the first edition of his Aimedzung—he 
took an active and useful part in the solution of the problems of 
Pentateuchal analysis. 
The Fragment-hypothesis was now superseded; the 
connection of the Elohist of Genesis with the legislation 
sg y t of the middle books was clearly 
6. Supplement- recognized, and the book of Joshua 
hypothesis, was included as the conclusion of the 
Pentateuch. The closely-knit connection and regular 
structure of the narrative of the Elohist impressed the 
critics ; it seemed to supply the skeleton which had 
been clothed with flesh and blood hy the Yahwist, in 
whose contributions there was no such obvious con- 
formity toa plan. From all this it was naturally con- 
cluded that the Elohist had written the Grandschrif¢ or 
primary narrative, which lay before the Yahwist and 
was supplemented by him (* Supplement-hypothesis’).1 
This view remained dominant till Hupfeld in 1853 
published his Di@ Quellen der Genesis und die Art 
threr Zusammensetazung. Hupfeld denied 
7. Hupfeld. that the Yahwist followed the context of 
the Elohistic narrative, merely supplementing it by 
additions of his own, He pointed out that such 
Elohistic passages in Genesis as clearly have undergone 
a Yahwistic redaction (e.g,, chaps. 20-22) belong to an 
Elohist different from the author of Gen. 1. Thus he 
distinguished three independent sources in Genesis; 
and he assumed further, somewhat rashly, that no one 
of them had anything to do with the others till a fourth 
and later writer wove them all together into a single 
whole. This assumption was corrected by Noldeke, 
8. Néldek who showed that the second Elohist is 
PN O CORO: preserved only in extracts embodied in 
the Yahwistic book, that the Yahwist and 'second' 
Elohist form one whole and the Grundschrift another, 
and that thus, in spite of Hupfeld's discovery, the 
Pentateuch (Deuteronomy being excluded) was still to 
be regarded as made up of two great layers. Noldeke® 
has also the honour of having been the first to trace in 
detail how the Elohistic Grundschrift runs through the 
whole Hexateuch, and of having described with masterly 
hand the peculiar and inflexible type of its ideas and 
language. In this task he was aided by the valuable 
material collected in Knobel’s commentaries. 
The work of synthesis, however, did not hold even 
pace with the critical analysis; indeed, the true scope 
., of the problem was not as yet realized. 
9. Synthesis. As regards the narrative matter it was 
forgotten that, after the Yahwistic (ze, JE’s), the 
Deuteronomic, and the priestly versions of the history 
had been happily disentangled from one another, it was 
necessary to examine the mutual relations of the three, 
to consider them as marking so many stages of a his- 
torical tradition, which had passed through its suc- 
cessive phases under the action of living causes, and 
the growth of which could and must be traced and 
historically explained. Still greater faults of omission 
characterized the critical treatment of the legal parts of 
the Pentateuch. Bleek,4 the oracle in all such matters 


1 Bleek, in Rasenmilller’s Repertorium, 1822, and in Sz. K™., 
1831; Ewald, Si, Ax, 1831; Tuch, Genesis, 1838 ; especially 
De Wette in the various editions of his Zv#lectung. 

2 Untersuchungen aur Kritik des AT, ‘69. 

3 Gen., ‘52; Fx.-Lev., 157; Nu. Dt, Josh., 61. 

4 For critical sketches of Bleek, Ewald. and Hitzig see Che 
Rounders. 
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of the German school of ‘ Vermittelungstheologen’ (the 
theologians who tried to mediate between orthodoxy 
and criticism alike in doctrine and in history), never 
looked beyond the historical framework of the priestly 
laws, altogether shutting his eyes to their substance. 
He never thought of instituting an exact comparison 
between them and the Deuteronomic law, still less of 
examining their relation to the historical and prophetical 
books, with which, in truth, as appears from his Jzéro- 
duction, he had only a very superficial acquaintance. 
Ewald, on the other hand, whose views as to the 
Priestly Code were cognate to those of Bleek, un- 
doubtedly had an intimate acquaintance with Hebrew 
antiquity, and understood the prophets as no one else 
did. But he too neglected the task of a careful com- 
parison between the different strata of the Pentateuchal 
legislation, and the equally necessary task of deter- 
mining how the several laws agreed with or differed 
from such definite data for the history of religion as 
could be collected from the historical and prophetical 
books. He had therefore no fixed measure to apply 
to the criticism of the laws, though his conception of 
the history suffered little, and his conception of prophecy 
still less, from the fact that in shaping them he left the 
law practically out of sight, or only called it in from 
time to time in an irregular and rather unnatural way. 
Meanwhile, two Hegelian writers, starting from the 
original position of De Wette, and moving on lines 
10. True apart from the beaten track of criticism, 
metho d had actually effected the solution of the most 
* important problem in the whole sphere of 
‘OT study. Vatke (on whom see Cheyne's book already 
mentioned) and George have the honour of being the 
first by whom the question of the historical sequence of 
the several stages of the law was attacked on a sound 
method, with full mastery over the available evidence, 
and with a clear insight into the far-reaching scope of 
the problem. Theirworks made no permanent impres- 
sion, however, and were neglected even by Reuss, 
although this scholar had fallen at the same time upon 
quite similar ideas, which he did not venture to publish. 
The following propositions were formulated by Reuss in 1833 
(or, as he elsewhere gives the date, in 1834), though they were 
not published till 1879. 1. ie lément historique du 
11. Reuss. Pentateuquepeut et doit atre examine & part et ne 
. pas 6tre confondu avec }’élément légal. 2. L'un et 
Tautre ont pu exister sans redaction écrite, La mention, chez 
dauciens écrivains, de certaines traditions patriarcales ou 
mosaiques, ne prouve pas l'existence du Pentateuque, et une 
nation peut avoir un droit coutumier sans code écrit, 3. Les 
traditions nationales des Israelites rernonteut plus haut que 
les lois du Pentateuque et la redaction des premieres est 
antérieure & celle des secondes. 4 Liintérét principal de 
I'historien doit porter sur la date des lois, parce que sur 
ce terrain il a plus de chance d'arriver & des résultats certains. 
Ii faut en consequence procéder A l'interrogatoire des témoins, 
5. L'histoire racontée dans les livres des Juges et de Samuel, 
et m€me en partie celle comprise dans les livres des Rois, est en 
contradiction avec des lois dites mosaiques ; donc celles-ci étaient 
inconnnes & )’époque de la redaction de ces livres, 8 plus forte 
raison elles n'ont pas existé dans les temps qui y sont décrits, 
6, Las prophétes du 8¢ et du 7@siécle ne savent rien du code 
mosaique. _7. Jérémie est le premier prophéte qui connaisse 
une loi écrite “et ses citations rapportent au Deutéronome, 
8. Le Deutéronome (445-28 68) est le livre que les prétres pré- 
tendaient avoir trouvé dans le temple, du: temps du roi Josias. 
Ce code est la partie la plus ancienne de la legislation (rédigée) 
comprise dans le Pentateuque. 9, L'histoire des Israelites, en 
tant qu’il s‘agit du développement national determine par des 
lois aes se divisera en deux périodes, avant et aprés Josias. 
to, Kzéchiel est antérieur & la redaction du code rituel et des 
lois qui out définitivement organisé la hiérarchie. 11. Le livre 
de Josué n’est pas, tant s’en faut, la partie la plus récente de 
l'ouvrage entier, 12. Lerédacteur du Pentateuque se distingue 
‘clairement_del’ancien prophbte Moyse. (L'héistoire sainte et la 
loi, 23 f. [Paris, ’79].) 
The new ideas lay dormant for thirty years when 
‘they were revived through a pupil of Reuss, K. H. 
Graf. He too was deemed at first to 
12. Attempts : h f 
of Graf. offer an easy victory to the weapons o' 
‘ critical analysis,’ which found many 
vulnerable points in the original statement of his views. 
For, while Graf placed the legislation of the middle 
books very late, holding it to have been framed after 
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the great captivity, he at first still held fast to the doctrine 
of the great antiquity of the so-called Elohist of Genesis 
(in the sense which that term bore before Hupfeld's 
discovery), thus violently rending the Priestly Code in 
twain, and separating its members by an interval of 
half a millennium. This he was compelled to do, 
because, for Genesis at least, he still adhered to the 
supplement hypothesis, according to which the Yahwist 
worked on the basis laid by the (priestly) Elohist. 
Here, however, he was tying himself by bonds which 
had been already loosed by Hupfeld; and, as literary 
criticism actually stood, it could show no reason for 
holding that the Yahwist was necessarily later than the 
Elohist. In the end, therefore, literary criticism offered 
itself as Graf's auxiliary. Followinga hint of Kuenen's, 
he embraced the proffered alliance, gave up the violent 
attempt to divide the Priestly Code, and proceeded 
without further obstacle to extend to the historical part 
of that code as found in Genesis those conclusions 
which he had already established for its main or legis- 
lative part. Graf himself did not live to see the victory 
of his cause. The task of developing and enforcing 
his hypothesis was left to others, primarily to the great 
Leyden critic, A. Kuenen.? 


B. GRAF-WELLHAUSEN HYPOTHESIS. 


The characteristic feature in the hypothesis of Graf is 
that the Priestly Code is placed later than Deuteronomy, 
so that the order is no longer Priestly 

7 a Code, Yahwist (JE), Deuteronomy, but 

YP * Jehovist (JE), Deuteronomy, Priestly 
Code. The method of inquiry has been already indi- 
cated; the three strata of the Pentateuch are compared 
with one another, and at the same time the investigator 
seeks to place them in their proper relation to the 
successive phases of Hebrew history as these are known 
to us from other and undisputed evidence. The 
process may be shortened if it be taken as agreed that 
the date of Deuteronomy is known from 2 K. 22 (see 
DEUTERONOMY, §§ 2 7); for this gives us at starting a 
fixed point, to which the less certain points can be re- 
ferred: 

The method can be applied alike to the historical and to the 
legal parts of the three strata of the Hexateuch. For JE gives 
legislative matter in Ex. 20-23, 34, and Deuteronomy and the 
Priestly Code embrace historical matters ; moreover, we always 
find that the legal standpoint of each author influences his 
presentation of the history, and vce versa. The most important 
point, however, is the comparison of the laws, especially of the 
aws about worship, with the statements in the historical and 
prophetical books. 

1. the principallaw-book embodiedin JE, the so-called 
Book of the Covenant, takes it for granted in Ex. 20 24-26 


14, Laws: that altars are many, not one. Here 
First period : there is no idea of attaching value to the 
* retention of a single place for the altar; 

JE. earth and rough stones are to be found 


everywhere, and an altar of these materials falls into 
ruins as easily as it is built. Again a choice of 
materials is given, presumably for the construction of 
different altars, and Yahwé proposes to come to his 
worshippers and bless them, not in the place where he 
causes his name to be celebrated, but at every such 
place. The law adopted in JE therefore agrees with 
the customary usage of the earlier period of Hebrew 
history ; and so too does the narrative, according to 
which the patriarchs wherever they reside erect altars, 
set up cippi (masszb0th), plant trees, and dig wells. 

The places of which these acts of the patriarchs are related 
are not fortuitous, they are the same places as were afterwards 
famous shrines. This is why the narrator speaks of them; his 
interest in the sites is not antiquarian ; it is due to the practical 
importance they held in the worship of his own day. The 
altar which Abraham built at Shechem is the same on which 








1 K. H. Graf, Die geschichtlichen Bacher des AT, '66', essays 
by Graf, in Merx’s Archiv, 1225 4 466 4%; A, Kuenen in 
De Godsdienst van Israel, 2 vols., *69-’70 (ET '74-'75). and 
his essays in 7%.7, '77-'84. See also lespecially] J. Well. 
hausen, Prolegomena sur Geschichte Israets(?), '99. 
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sacrifices still continued to he offered* Jacob's anointed stone 
at Bethel was still anointed, and tithes'were still offered at it in 
fulfilment of vows, in the writer's own generation. 


The things which a later generation deemed offensive 
and heathenish— high places, massésdth, sacred trees, 
and wells —all appear here as consecrated by patriarchal 
precedent, and the narrative can be understood only as 
a picture of what occurred daily in the first century (or 
thereabout) after the division of the kingdoms, thrown 
back into the past and clothed with ancient authority. 

2, The Deuteronomic legislation begins (Deut. 12), 
just like the Book of the Covenant, with a law for the 

lace of worship. Now, however, there 
aot D is a complete ehaiees Yahwé is to be 
* ““ worshipped only in Jerusalem. The new 
law-bdok is never weary of repeating this command and 
developing its consequences in every direction. All 
this is directed against current usage, against ‘ what we 
are accustomed to do at this day’; the law is polemical 
and aims at reformation. This law therefore belongs 
to the second period of the history, the time when the 
party of reform in Jerusalem was attacking the high 
places. 

When we read then, that King Josiah was moved to destroy 
the local sanctuaries by the discovery of a law-book, this book, 
if we assume it to he preserved in the Pentateuch, can he none 


other than the legislative part of Deuteronomy in a@ shorter form 
(see further, DEUTERONOMY). 


3. In the Priestly Code all worship depends on the 
tabernacle, and would fall to nothing apart from it. 
The tabernacle is simply a means of put- 

ie Third, ting the law of unity of worship in a 

period : t. historical form; it is the only legitimate 
sanctuary; there is no other spot where God dwells and 
shows himself, no other where man can approach God 
and seek his face with sacrifice and gifts. But, while 
Deuteronomy demands, the Priestly Code presupposes, 
the limitation of worship to one sanctuary. This 
principle is tacitly assumed as the basis of everything 
else, but is never asserted in so many words; the 
principle, it appears, is now no novelty; it can be 
taken for granted. Hence we conclude that the Priestly 
Code builds on the realization of the object aimed at in 
Deuteronomy, and therefore belongs to the post-exilic 
ueriod, when this object had been fully secured. 

An institution which in its origin must necessarily have had 
anegative significance as an instrument in the hands of polemical 
reformers is here taken to have been from the first the only 
intelligible and legitimate form of worship. It is so taken 
because established customs always appear to be natural and to 
need no reason for their existence. 

The abolition of the local shrines in favour of 
Jerusalem necessarily involved the deposition of the 

‘ . provincial priesthood in favour of the 

17. Priesthood: sons of Zadok in the temple of Solomon. 
in Dt. The law of Deuteronomvy tries to avoid 

this consequence by conceding the privilege of offering 
sacrifices at Jerusalem to the Levites from other places; 
Levites in Deuteronomy is the general name for priests 
whose right to officiate is hereditary. This privilege, 
however, was never realized, no doubt because the sons 
of Zadok opposed it. The latter, therefore, were now the 
only real priests, and the priests of the high places lost 
their office with the destruction of their altars; for the 
loss of their sacrificialdues they received a sort of elee- 
mosynary compensation from their aristocratic brethren 
(2 K.239). The displacing of the provincial priests, 
though practically almost inevitable, went against the 
law of Deuteronomy ; but an argument to justify it was 
«., supplied by Ezekiel (Ezek. 44). The 

18. In Ezekiel. other Levites, he says, forfeited their 
priesthood by abusing it in the service of the high 
places; and for this they shall be degraded to be mere 
servants of the Levites of Jerusalem, who have not been 
guilty of the offence of doing sacrifice in provincial 
shrines, and thus alone deserve to remain priests. If 
we start from Denteronomy, where all Levites have 
equal priestly rights, this argument and ordinance are 
plain enough; but it is utterly impossible to understand 
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them if the Priestly Code is taken as already existing. 
Ezekiel views the priesthood as originally the right of 
all Levites, whilst by the Priestly Code a Levite who 
claims this right is guilty of baseless and wicked pre- 
sumption, such as once cost the lives of all the company 
of Korah. On the other hand, the position of the 
Levites, which Ezekiel qualifies as a punishment and a 
degradation, appears to the Code as the natural posi- 
tion, which their ancestors from father to son had held 
from the first. The distinction between priest and 
Levite, which Ezekiel introduces expressly as an innova- 
tion, and which elsewhere in the OT is known only to 
the author of Chronicles, is, according to the Code, a 
Mosaic institution fixed and settled from the beginning. 
Ezekiel's ideas and aims are entirely in the same 
direction as the Priestly Code, and yet he plainly does 
not know the Code itself. This can only mean that 
in his day there was no such Code, and that his ordi- 
nances formed one of the steps that prepared the way 
for it. 

The Priestly Code gives us a_hierocracy fully 
developed, such as we find after the exile. Aaron 

stands above his sons as the sons of Aaron 

19. P. stand above the Levites. 

He has not only the highest place, hut a place quite unique, 
like that of the Roman pontiff; his sons minister under his 
superintendence (Nu.34); he himself is the only priest with 
full rights jas such he wears the Urim and Thummim, and the 


golden ephod; and none but he can enter the holy of holies and 
offer incense there. 


Before the Exile there were, of course, differences of 
rank among the priests; but the chief priest was only 
primus inter pares ; even Ezekiel knows no high priest 
in the sense of the Priestly Code. 


The Urim and Thummim were the insignia of the Levites in 
general (Deut. 888), and the linen ephod was worn by them all, 
whilst the golden ephod was not a garment, but a metal-plated 
image, such asthe greater sanctuaries used to possess (Judg. 827, 
Is. 3022), Moreover, down to the Exile the temple at Jerusalem 
was the king's chapel and the priests were his sermants, even 
Ezekiel, who in most ‘points aims at securing the independence 
of the priests, gives the prince a weighty part in matters of 
worship, for it is he who receives the dues of the people, and in 
return defrays the sacrificial service. Inthe Priestly Code, on 
the other hand, the dues are paid direct to the sanctuary, the 
ritual service has full autonomy, and it has its own head, who 
holds his place by divine right. 

Nay, the high priest represents more than the 
church's independence of the state; he exercises 
sovereignty over Israel. 

Though sceptre and sword are lacking to the high priest, 
his spiritual dignity makes him the head of the theocracy. 
He alone is the responsible representative of the commonwealth; 
the names of the twelve tribes are written on his shoulders 
and his breast. An offence on his part inculpates the whole 
people and demands the same expiation as a national sin, whilst 
the sin-offerings prescribed for the princes mark them out as 
mere private persons compared with him, His death makes an 
epoch, the fugitive manslayer is amnestied, not on the death of 
the king, but on the death of the high priest. On investiture 
the high priest receives a kingly unction (whence his name, ‘ the 
anointed priest’) ; he wears the diadem and tiara of a monarch, 
and is clad in royal purple, the most unpriestly dress possible. 
When now we find that the head of the national worship is as 
such, and merely as such—for no political powers accompany 
the high-priesthood— also the head of the nation, this can only 
mean that the nation is one which has been deprived of its civil 
autonomy, that it no longer enjoys political existence, but 
survives merely as a church. 

In truth the Priestly Code never contemplates Israel 
as a nation, but only as a religious community, the 
whole life of which is summed up in the service of the 
sanctuary. The community is that of the second 
temple, the Jewish hierocracy under that foreign 
dominion which alone made such an hierocracy possible. 

The pattern of the so-called Mosaic theocracy, which does 
not suit the conditions of any earlier age, and of which Hebrew 
prophecy knows nothing even in its ideal descriptions of the 
commonwealth of Israel asit ought to he, fits post-exilic Judaism 
to a nicety, and was never an actual thing till then. After the 
Exile the Jews were deprived by their foreign rulers of all the 
functions of public political life; they were thus able, indeed 
compelled, to devote their whole energies to sacred things, in 
which full freedom was left them. The temple became the 
one centre of national life, and the prince of the temple head of 
the spiritual commonwealth, while, at the same time, the 
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administration of the few political affairs which were still left to 
the Jews themselves, fell into his hands as a matter of course, 
because the nation had no other chief. 


The material basis of the hierarchy 
ap, Sacred was supplied by the sacred dues. 

; In the Priestlv Code the nriests receive all 
sin-offerings and guilt-offerings, the greater part of the cereal 
accompaniments of sacrifices, the skin of the burnt-offering, the 
breast and shoulder of thank-offerings. Further, they receive 
the male firstlings and the tithe of cattle, as also the firstfruits 
and tithes of the fruits of the land. Yet with all this they are 
not even obliged to support at their own cost the stated services 
and offerings of the temple, which are provided for by a poll-tax. 
The poll-tax is not ordained in the main body of the Code; hut 
such a tax, of the amount of one-third of a shekel, began to be 
paid in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 10 32[33]), and in a novel of 
the law (Ex.8015) it is demanded at the higher rate of half a 
shekel per head. That these exorbitant taxes were paid to 
or claimed by the priests in the wilderness, or during the 
anarchy of the period of the judges, is inconceivable. Nor in 
the period of the kingship is it conceivable that the priests laid 
claim to contributions much in excess of what the king himself 
received from his subjects; certainly no such claim would have 
been supported by the royal authority. In z S.8z5 the tithes 
appear as paid to the king, and are viewed as an oppressive 
exaction, yet they form but a single element in the multiplicity 
of dues which the priests claim under the Priestly Code. Above 
all, the fundamental principles of the system of priestly dues in 
the Code are absolutely irreconcilable with the fact that, as 
long as Solomon's temple stood, the king had the power to 
dispose of its revenues as he pleased. 

The sacred taxes are the financial expression of the 
hierocratic system; they accord with the condition of 
the Jews after the exile, and under the second temple 
they were actually paid according to the Code, or with 
only minor departures from its provisions, 

In pre-exilictimes the sacred gifts were paid not to 
the priests but to Yahwé; they had no resemblance to 

21. Before taxes, and their religious meaning, which 

in the later system is hardly recognizable, 
the Exile, was quite plainly marked. They were in 
fact identical with the great public festal offerings'which 
the offerers consumed in solemn sacrificial meals before 
Yahwe, that is, at the sanctuary. The change of these 
offerings into a kind of tax was connected with an 
entire transformation of the old character of Israel's 
worship, which resulted from its centralization at 
Jerusalem. In the old days the public worship of the 
nation consisted essentially in the celebration of the 
yearly feasts; that this was so can be 
plainly seen from the prophets — from 
Amos. but especially from Hosea. 
Accordingly the laws of worship are,confined to this 
one point in JE, and even in Deuteronomy. After 
the Exile the festal observances became much _ less 
important than the /dmzd, the regular daily and weekly 
offerings and services; and so we find it in the Priestly 
Code. Apart from this, the feasts (especially the 
paschal feast) underwent a qualitative change, which 
claims special attention (see FEASTS, € 9 |, 

The conclusions reached by comparing the successive 

strata of the laws are confirmed by a comparison of the 
several stages of the historical tradition 
Th embodied in the Pentateuch. The 

NafrdiiVes. several threads of narrative which run 
side by side in the Pentateuch are so distinct in point 
of form that critics were long disposed to assume that 
in point of substance also they are independent narra- 
tives, without mutual relation. This, however, is highly 
improbable on general considerations, and is seen to be 
quite impossible when regard is paid to the close cor- 
respondence of the several sources in regard to the 
arrangement of the historical matter they contain. It 
is because the arrangement is so similar in all the 
narratives that it was possible to weave them together 
into one book ; and besides this we find a close agree- 
ment in many notable points of detail. Here, too, 
analysis does not exhaust the task of the critic; a 
subsequent synthesis is required. When he has sepa- 
rated out the individual documents the critic has still 
to examine their mutual relations, to comprehend them 
as phases in a living process, and in this way to trace 
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the gradual developmerit of the Hebrew historical 
tradition. In the present article, however, we cannot 
say anything of the way in which the Deuteronomist 
views the Hebrew history (see HISTORICAL LIT., § 7), 
nor shall we attempt to characterize the differences 
between J and E (see GENESIS, € 4 7), but limit our- 
selves to a general comparison between the narrative of 
JE and that of the Priestly Code. 

Bleek and his school viewed it as a great merit of the 

latter narrative that it strictly observes the difference 
between various ages, mixes nothing 

24. JE ae Mosaic with the patriarchal period, and 
narravives in the Mosaic history never forgets that 

contrasted. ssa F 
the seene liesin the wilderness of wander- 
ing. They also took it as a mark of fidelity to authentic 
sources that the Code contains so many dry lists, such 
amass of unimportant numbers and names, such exact 
technical descriptions of details which could have no 
interest for posterity. Against this view Colenso 
proved that just those parts of the Hexateuch which 
contain the most precise details, and so have the air of 
authentic documents, are least consistent with the laws 
of possibility. 

Colenso, when he wrote, had no thought of the several sources 
of the Hexateuch}; but this only makes it the more remarkable 
that his criticisms mainly, affect the Priestly Code. Noldeke 
followed Colenso with clearer insight, and determined the 
character and value of the priestly narrative by tracing all 
through it an artificial construction and a fictitious character. 

The supposed marks of historical accuracy and de- 
pendence on authentic records are quite out of place 
in such a narrative as that of the Fentateuch, the 
substance of which is nof historical but legendary. 
This legendary character is always manifest both in the 
form and in the substance of the narrative of the 
Yahwist (JE); his stories of the patriarchs and of 
Moses are just such as might have been gathered from 


popular tradition. 

In JE the general plan of the history is still quite loose; the 
individual stories are the important thing, and they have a truly 
living individuality. They have alwaysa local connection and 
we can still often see what motives lie at the root of them.’ But 
even when we do not understand these legends they lose none of 
their charm; for they breathe a sweet poetic fragrance, and in 
them heaven and earth axe magically blended into one. 

The Priestly Code, on the other hand, dwells as little 
as possible on the details of the several stories; the 
pearls are stripped off in order that the thread on which 


they were strung may be properly seen. 

Love and hate and all the passions, angels, miracles, and 
theophanies, local and historical allusions, disappear; the old 
narrative shrivels into a sort of genealogical scheme,—a hare 
scaffolding to support a pragmatic construction of the connection 
and progress of the sacred history. In legendary narrative, on 
the other hand, connection is a very secondary matter 5 indeed 
it is only brought in when the several legends are collected and 
written down. When, therefore, the Priestly Code makes the 
onnection the chief thing, it is clear that it has lost all touch of 
he original sources and starting-points of the legends. It draws 
herefore, not from oral tradition, but from hooks; its dry 
xcerpts can have no other source than a tradition already fixed 
in writing. In point of fact it simply draws on the Yahwistic 
narrative. The order in which that narrative disposed the 
popular legends is here made the essential thing; the arrange- 
ment, which in the Yahwist (JE) was still quite subordinate to 
the details, is here brought into the foreground; the old order 
of events is strictly adhered to, but is so emphasized as to become 
the one important thing in the history. Obviously it was the 
intention of the priestly narrator to give by this treatment the 
historical quintessence of his materials freed of all superfluous 
additions. At the same time, he has used all means to dress 
up the old naive traditions into a learned history. Sorely 
against its real character, he forces it into a chronological 
system, which he carries through without a break from Adam 
to Joshua. Whenever he can he patches the story with things 
that have the air of authoritative documents. ~ Finally, he 
rationalises the history after the standard of his own religious 
ideas and general culture; above all, he shapes it so that it 
forms a framework, and at the same time a gradual preparation 
for the Mosaic law. With the spirit of the legend, in which 
the Yahwist (JE) still lives, he thas nothing in common, and 
so he forces it into conformity with a point of view entirely 
different from its own. 


The middle position which the legal part of Deuter- 


1 The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, 
pt. 1(62). For a sketch of Colenso see Che. Founders. 
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énomy holds between JE and' the Priestly Code is also 
25. N ti characteristic of the Deuteronomic nar- 
ELT AbLY rative,’ which is founded throughout 
of D, etc, on JE, but from time to time shows a 
certain leaning to the points of view characteristic of the 
priestly narrator. The order of the several parts of the 
Hexateuch to which we have been led by all these argu- 
ments is confirmed by an examination of the other 
historical books and the books of Chronicles. The 
original sources of the books of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings stand on the same platform with JE; the editing 
they received in the Exile presupposes Deuteronomy ; 
and the latest construction of the history as contained 
in Chronicles rests on the Priestly Code. This is ad- 
mitted (see HISTORICAL LiT., $7) ; the conclusion to 
be drawn is obvious. 
We have now indicated the chief lines on which 
criticism must uroceed in determining the order of the 
Pr sources of the Hexateuch, and the age 
26. Objections of the Priestly Code in particular— 


to Grafian though, of course, it has not been 
hypothesis, possible at all to exhaust the argu- 
ment. The objections that have been taken to Graf's 


hypothesis partly rest on misunderstanding. It is asked, 
for example, what is left for Moses if he were not the 
author of the Torah. 

Moses may have been the founder of the Torah, though the 
Pentateuchal legislation was codified almost a thousand years 

.__.,_ later; for the Torah was originally not a 
27, Antiquity written law, hut the oral decisions of the 
of Torah priests at the sanctuary —case-law, in short 
‘ by which they decided all manner of question; 
and controversies that were brought before their tribunal (cp 
Law anp Justice, §§ r 4); their Torah was the instruction to 
others that came from their lips, not at all a written document in 
their hands guaranteeing their ownstatus, and instructing them- 
selves how to proceed in the sacrificial ritual. Questions of clean 
and unclean belonged to the Torah because these were matters 
on which the laity required to he birected; but, generally, the 
ritual, so far as it consisted in ceremonies performed by the 
priests themselves, was no part of the Torah. Whilst, however, 
it was only at a late date that the ritual appeared as Torah as it 
does in the Priestly Code, its usages and traditions are exceed- 
ingly ancient, going back, in fact, to pre-Mosaic and heathenish 
fimes. 

It is absurd to speak as if Graf's hypothesis meant 
that the whole ritual is the invention of the Priestly 
Code, first put into practice after the exile. 

All that is affirmed by the advocates of that hypothesis is that 
in earlier times the ritual was not the substructure of a hiero- 
cracy, that there was in fact no hierocracy before the exile, 
that Yahwé’s sovereignty was an ideal thing, not visibly em- 
bodied in an organization of the commonwealth under the forms 
of a specifically spiritual power. The theocracy was the state; 
the old Israelites regarded their civil constitution as a divine 
miracle. The later Jews assumed the existence of the state as 
a natural thing that required no explanation, and built the 
theocracy over it as a special divine institution. 

There are, however, some more serious objections 
taken to the Grafian hypothesis. It is, indeed, simply a 

misstatement of facts to say that the 

oq Navtarn_ language of the Priestly Code forbids 
moms redacuon: us to date it so late as post-exilic 
times. On the other hand, a real difficulty lies in 
the fact that, whilst the priestly redaction extends to 
Deuteronomy (Dt. 13), it is also true that the Deutero- 
nomic redaction extends to the Priestly Code (Josh. 20). 

The way out of this dilemma is to be found by recognizing 
that the so-called Deuteronomic redaction was not a single and 
final act, that the characteristic phrases of Deuteronomy became 
household words to subsequent generations and were still 
current and found application centuries after the time of Josiah. 
(See further, HisroricaL Lit., § 7). Thus, for example, the 
traces of Detiteronomic redaction in Josh. 20 are still lacking in 
the Septuagint; the text, we see, was retouched at a very late 
date indeed (cp JosHuA, § 18 5 Bennett SBOT ‘ Heb.,' notes). 

Of the other objections taken to the Grafian hypothesis 

only one need be mentioned here—viz., that the Persians 
are not named in the list of nations in Gen. 10. 
_ This is certainly hard to understand if the passage was written 
in the Persian period; but the difficulty is not insuperable. 
The Persians, for example, may have been held to be included in 
the mention of the Elamites, and this also would give the list 
the archaic air which the priestly writer affects. 

At any rate, a residue of minute difficulties not yet 
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thoroughly explained cannot outweigh the decisive 
arguments that support the view that the Priestly Code 
originated in and after the Exile. Kuenen observes with 
justice that ‘it is absolutely necessary to start with the 
plain and unambiguous facts, and to allow them to 
guide our judgment on questionable points. The study 
of details is not superfluous in laying down the main 
lines of the critical construction; but, as soon as our 
studies have supplied us with some really fixed points, 
further progress must proceed from them, and we must 
first gain a general view of the whole field instead of 
always working away at details, and then coming out 
with a rounded theory which lacks nothing but a 
foundation.’ 

Finally, it is a pure petitio principii, nothing more, 
to say that the post-exilic age was not equal to the task 
of producing a work like the Priestly Code. 

The position of the Jews after the Exile made it 
imperative on'them to reorganize themselves in con- 
29. P sy: formity with the entire change in their 

- Post-exilic : : 

needs. situation. Now the Priestly Code is all 
that we should expect to find in a con- 
stitution for the Jews after the Exile. It meets the new 
requirements as completely as it fails to satisfy the con- 
ditions which a law-book older than the Exile would have 
had tosatisfy. After the final destruction of the kingdom 
by Nebnchadrezzar, they found in the ritual and personnel 
of the temple at Jerusalem the elements out of which a 
new commonwealth could be built, in conformity with the 
circumstances and needs of the time. The community of 
Judaea raised itself from the dust byholdingontoitsruined 
sanctuary. Theold usages and ordinances were reshaped 
in detail; but as a whole they were not replaced by new 
creations; the novelty lay in their being worked into a 
system and applied as a means to organize the ‘ remnant ' 
of Israel. This was the origin of the sacred constitution 
of Judaism. Religion in old Israel had been a faith which 
gave its support to the natural ordinances of human 
society; it was now set forth in external and visible form 
as a special institution, within an artificial sphere peculiar 
to itself, which rose far above the level of common life. 


30. Production pie necessary presupposition of this 
P ind of theocracy is service to a 
of “* 


foreign empire, and so the theocracy 
is essentially the same thing as hierocracy. Its finished 
picture is drawn in the Priestly Code, the product of 
the labours of learned priests during the Exile. When 
the temple was destroyed and the ritual interrupted, the 
old practices were written down that they might not he 
lost. Thus in the Exile the ritual became matter of 
teaching, of Torah; the first who took this step, a step 
prescribed by the circumstances of the time, was the 
priest and prophet Ezekiel (see EZEKIEL i, § 4, ii. § 
atf.}. In the last part of his book Ezekiel began the 
literary record of the customary ritual of the temple ; 
other priests followed in his footsteps (Lev. 17-26); and 
so there arose during the captivity a school of men 
who wrote down and systematized what they had 
formerly practised. When the temple was restored this 
theocratic zeal still went on and produced further ritual 
developments, in action and reaction with the actual 
practice of the new temple; the final result of the 
long-continued process was the Priestly Code. 

[The student who has read and assimilated the fore- 
going sketch will be qualified to estimate the progress 
which has been made since the lonely Jewish thinker 
of Amsterdam (Baruch Spinoza) propounded his doubts 
on Genesis, and since Jean Astruc, professor of medicine 
but also student of the Pentateuch, opened the ‘true 
path’ of critical investigation. Now, however, we are ina 
different position from that at which Kuenen had arrived 
when he rewrote his Onderzoek and Wellhausen when 
he wrote his illuminative Prolegomena. The criticism of 
the Hexateuch is approaching a fresh turning-point, and 
the students of to-day need to be warned that new 
methods will be necessary to carry the discussion of 
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&ritical problems nearer to definite solutions. A purely 
literary criticism has had its day, and biblical archeology 
and the comparative study of social customs have forced 
us to undertake a more searching examination of the 
contents of the Hexateuch, which is leading to a com- 
plication of critical problems not before dreamed of. 
With the problems we hope that we are catching a 
glimpse of the new methods to be applied in their 
solutions. These new methods will best be learned by 
observing the practice of the critical workers. Bndde's 
Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 1-125) untersucht is 
not a recent book (itappeared in 1883); but a student of 
method may learn much from it. With more complete 
satisfaction, however, we may mention Stade's admirable 
essays on ‘Cain's Sign,' on the ‘ Tower of Babel,' and 
on the ‘ Torah of the Sacrificeof Jealousy,’ now reprinted 
in his Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen (1899) . 
The introduction to the Hexateuch by Steucrnagel will, 
it may be hoped, furnish many fruitful hints; but the 
present writer looks forward with higher hopes to 
Gunkel's expected commentary on Genesis. From 
many articles of the present work the student will be 
able to gather how the present writer views'the task 
that lies before us in Genesis, and by what means we 
should attempt to accomplish it. Gunkel will doubtless 
do much more, and for Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
the student will be in safe hands if he begins under the 
tuition of Baentsch. To Deuteronomy and Joshua 
reference is made below. 

To say more just now about the road which the students 
of to-day will have to traverse would be unwise. It 
would be tantamount to doing the work superficially 
which in a longer or shorter time the investigators of 
to-day — both those who have worked their way out of 
purely literary criticism and those who, have the 
advantage of beginning their journey at the point now 
reached by critics —may modestly but confidently hope 
‘to accomplish. Let our last word be this : Hexatcuch 
‘criticism is passing into a new phase. This phase is 
largely due to archaeology and the comparative study of 
social customs, but in part also to the further develop- 
ments of Hebrew philology and textual criticism. Let 
the student therefore devote the utmost pains to the 
critical study of Biblical archaeology,and of the Hebrew 
texts, for without a better knowledge of what the texts 
really contain and of the circumstances in which these 
texts arose no secure step in advance can be taken by 
Hexateuch criticism. 

A word, too, may be said on the present position of 
the study of that part of the Hexateuch which relates 
to the laws. The immense labour bestowed on the 
adaptation of the old Hebrew laws is becoining more 
and more manifest. The Oxford Hexateuch indicates 
the nature of some of the newer problems which are at 
present engaging the attention of workers, especially in 
the department of the legal literature. Together with 
Holzinger's (German) Introduction to the Hexateuch 
it can be confidently recommended to all thorough 
students. It is gratifying to know that defenders of 
religious truth (even in the Roman church ”) are finding 
out that criticism of the ‘ Books of Moses'.is no enemy 
to' religion. In fact, the wonderful ways by which 
God led the people of Israel towards the light of life 
‘may be studied in that strangely composite work, the 
Hexateuch, with as much benefit to edification as in the 
Psalms or the prophecies, and recent works on the 
religion of Israel (e.g., vol. ii, of Duffs Old Testament 
Theology*) do not neglect to use the main results in 


1 The Hexateuch according to the RV arranged in its con, 
‘stituext Documents by members of the Society of Histsrical 
Theology,O.xford, J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby 
(London, 1.900). 

2 See, e.g., M, J. Lagrange, ‘Les sources du Pentateuque,' 
Revue bibligue, Tr0-32. 

3 Prof. Duff’s view of Deuteronomy, however differs from 
that which is still most prevalent among aitic. Cp Steuer- 
nagel's commentary, and the. Oxford Feratenck, These three 
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pictures both of the popular and of the higher religion 
of Israel. The bibliographies to be found at the end af 
the articles on the books of the Hexateuch are so care- 
fully selected that not much more need be said.- A 
really satisfactory history of the religion of Israel still 
has to be written, and when we have reached the fresh 
starting-point for which we are looking, this much 
desired book will be written. T. K.C] 

J. Ww. 


HEZEKI, RV Hizx1 (PIN; azaxle]i [BA], ezexia 
[L]), b. Elpaal in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., 
8 oii. 8); 1 Ch. 8r7t; cp/QR 11103, § 1. 


HEZEKIAH (37°) [usually], MPI [in 2 K. 
1814-16, which comes from a separate record], also 
MIM [no. z in Hos. 1x Mic. 11] and 4M3ptt' [no. x 
in Is. 11 and constantly in 2 Ch.] ; see also JEHIZKIAH ; 
the vocalization of the two latter forms is anomalous’; 
ezekiac [BAL]). The name Hizkiyahi is written 
Hazakifijau in Assyrian; cp also the:name pin’ on a 
seal [see JAs., Feb.-Mar, 1883, p. 134 (no. 7)]- * It 
means ‘*¥ahwé has strengthened,’ or ‘is strength’; 
cp EzEKIEL, and the plays upon the name in Ecclus. 
4817 22 [Heb. text]. 

i. King of Judah (? 720-691 ; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 
36). Of the reign of this king little is known with 

1 risint He certainly ascended the 

" His policy. HOHE a youthful age. M‘Curdy? 
makes him only fifteen at his accession; he was, by 
general admission, certainly under twenty-five (the age 
given by the Redactor in 2 K.182 [cp KINGs, § 4]), we 
may even confidently say, under twenty. Elsewhere 
(see ISAIAH i., § 6) reason has been given for supposing 
that Hezekiah may have been early influenced by the 
preaching of Isaiah, and unlike his father have responded 
to the prophet's demand for 'faith.' The kings’ of 
Judah, however, did not possess absolute power, and 
Hezekiahs action was in the main dictated by the 
political party which happened to be predominant 
among the nobles. His personal relation to Isaiah was 
therefore of comparatively slight significance, and it is 
but a conjecture that the (probable) dismissal of SHEBNA 
(g.v.) and the alarm produced by the Assyrian invasion 
led to something in the nature of a reform which con- 
sisted partly in the requirement of a higher standard of 
morality from the judges (Is. 11723 315) and partly in 
the abolition of certain idolatrous objects at Jerusalem, 
such as the brazen serpent (2 K.184). A much larger 
measure of iconoclasm is ascribed to Hezekiah in 
2K. 184-7, where the compiler of Kings (to whom the 
passage in its present form is due) assigns the re- 
formation to one of the first years of Hezekiah's reign 
(cp v.22 and 2 Ch. 293). 

The language, however, which the compiler uses is so strongly 
suggestive of the influence of Deuteronomy (reign of Josiah) 
that we cannot venture to take it as strictly historical. There 
is no sound evidence that Isaiah attacked either the Afasszbahs 
or the Ashkérdhs, much less the Béméath or high places.2 The 
destruction of these ohjects seems a detail transferred to 


Hezekiah's times from those of Josiah, to which it properly 
belongs. 








hooks show that the origin of Deuteronomy is one of the problems 
which need a more thorough investigation. Steuernagel's 
Joshua may also he recommended. 

1 Hist. Proph. Mon, 2250. This implies dating Hezekiah's 
accession in 720 or 719. Similarly Wi. and C. Niebnhr (720) 
assume that Merodach-baladan’s embassy (2 K. 2012-19=Is. 
39) was seat on Hezekiah's accession, which took place (e+ 
hyp.) not long after his own (cp Schr. COT 225). ‘Curdy's 
assumptions are different, and need testing. Most scholars, 
with We., prefer 715. The question is not settled. On the 
doubtful statement ‘in the fourteenth year' (2 K. 1813=Is, 
361) see Di. Jes. 313; Duhm, /es, 235; Kau. in Kamph. 
Chronologie, 94; Che. /utr, Is. 217 4; and cp CHRONOLOLY, 
§ 36, and Dr. /saiahl?), 137. : 

2 Is,177 f isan interpolation. See Stade, ZA TW323, who 
is scarcely answered by Konig, Hauptprobleme, 70.  Stever- 
nagel's answer to Sta,, We., and Smend is not critical] enough 
(Ent. des deut, Gesetzes, 100 ['96}). Hezekiah's supposed .edict 
for a reformation remains as irnprobable as before, and should 
not be mixed up with a discussion of the 'original Deuteronomy:’ 
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The removal and destruction of the brazen serpent is 
not to be explained away.' That Hezekiah did away 
with this much misunderstood object (see NEHUSHTAN) 
is credible, and this may even be the whole historical 
kernel of the story of the reform of the cultus, which 
the Chronicler (after his fashion) has still further 
elaborated (2 Ch. 29-31) . 

(a) Philistine campaign.—It is less doubtful to what 
period Hezekiah's successful campaign against the 
Philistines is to be referred (2 K. 188). 
According to Stade (GV7 1624) and 
Kittel (Hist.2371), the account is to be taken in connec- 
tion with Sennacheribs statement that he deprived Heze- 
kiah of certain cities, as a punishment for his rebellion, 
and attached them to the territories of three Philistine 
kings (KB 2947). Hezekiah, it is suggested by these 
critics, may not have submitted tamely to this, and may 
even have enlarged his own territory at the expense of 
the Philistines after Sennacherib'sdeparture. This is too 
arbitrary aview. Thecities which Sennacherib wrested 
from Hezekiah are probably cities which Hezekiah had 
previously taken from the Philistines. 

(6) Assyrian campaign.—The other events of Heze- 
kiah's reign, so far as we know them, are treated else- 
where (see ISAIAH i., § 5 7% ; MERODACH-BALADAN ; 
SENNACHERIB; EGYPT, § 66; ISRAEL, § 34). To 
supplement these notices, it is only necessary to point 
out here: (1)that a thorough criticism of 2 K. 1813-1937 
(=Is. 86) in connection with the Assyrian annals 
raises the character of Hezekiah considerably ; he was 
a true hero, who, unlike the cowardly Luli of Sidon, 
stuck to the post of duty, and only gave way when all 
hope had fled, and Jerusalem was ‘like a booth in a 
vineyard or a lodge in a cucumber-field’ (Is. 18); and 
(2) that great caution must be used in reconstructing 
the history of Jewish religion on the basis of the im- 
perfectly-known facts of the close of the Assyrian 
invasion. 

Much that has been assigned to Isaiah's pen belongs to alater 
age, and presupposes a glorification of Isaiah which that great 
prophet and lover of truth would certainly have deprecated. 
The circumstances under which Jerusalem was liberated from 
the blockading Assyrian force were not such as to promote a 
spiritual religion such as Isaiah would have approved. It is by 
no means certain that Sennacherib retired in consequence of a 
pestilence in his army; the evidence is as unsatisfactory as 
possible, and the story may have been developed out of the 
words of Isaiah in 1114, “At eventide behold terror ! before 


morning he is no more ! This is the portion of those that spoil 
us; and the lot of those who rob us.' 


If Sennacherib's army had been almost destroyed, is 
it likely that Hezekiah would have sent a special envoy 
with tribute to Nineveh (KB 296 f.)? It is much more 
probable that the inability of Sennacherib to meet 
Taharka was due to the receipt of bad news from 
Babylon. In the failure of historical information, 
nothing was more natural, especially in the light of 
Isaianic prophecies (supposed to have been literally 
fulfilled), than to postulate a plague as the cause of his 
retreat. See SENNACHERIB. 

T o quote on the other side the story of the priest-king Séthds 
(Herod. 2241) is extremely unsafe, considering Herodotus's ill- 
fortune in the matter of popular Egyptian. stories, and the 
mythological connections of the detail of the field-mice gnawing 
the quivers of the invaders.? 

The only doubt is whether there may not have been 
a second invasion of Sennacherib, which may perhaps 
have been abruptly terminated by a pestilence. 

On one point, however, it is safe to adhere still to the 
older critical view. The fact that Jerusalem escaped 


2. Campaigns. 


1 See Stade ZATW 39 (B. ° 

2 Hommel’s statement (Geschk. des alten Morgenlandes, 142 
('95]) {A plague (or, as Herodotus symbolically expresses him- 
self, swarm of field-mice ') fell upon the Assyrian host so that 
Sennacherib had to return (with no results to show) to Nineveh,’ 
and M‘Curdy’s in Hist. Profh. Mon. 2298 7., 428, seem to 
need modification. It has not been proved that mice were a 
symbol of plague-boils. In 1S. 8/ the plague and the mice 
are two distinct punishments. On the mythological affinities 
of the field-mice of Séthds, see A. Lang, Custom and Myth, 
111-114. See EMERODS, MOUSE. 
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being taken when all the other fortified cities fell before 
the Assyrians, and, as Sennacherib states, zoo,150 
Judaeans were led into captivity, must have enhanced 
the prestige of the temple (cp ISRAEL, § 34; DEUTER- 
onomy, § 13). The religious reaction under Manasseh 
would rather promote than hinder this. The misin- 
terpretation of Is. 2816! may have begun very early. 
That Hezekiah composed a song in the style of the 
Psalms, is apriori most improbable. The song in Is. 
3. Hezekiah’s 38 is, both on general and on linguistic 
and phraseological grounds, of post- 
song. exilic origin (seeISA1AH ii., § 15). Nor 
can we venture to accept the statement in Prov, 251 
that ‘ Hezekiah's men' collected the proverbs contained 
in Prov. 25-29 (cp PROVERBS). Hezekiah has hardly 
earned the title of the ‘Pisistratus of Judah.’ On 
the reign of Hezekiah see especially Stade, GYZ 1603- 
624; and cp ISRAEL, § 337 T.K.C. 
2, Mmpin, RV Huzxiau, the son of Neriah of the seed of 


David @ Ch. 323 egexta [BA], -5 [L))- 

3. Ater-Hezekiah (Neh. 721= Ezra 216= 1 Esd. 515, Neh. 
10x7); see ATER 0. 

4. An ancestor of Zephaniah the prophet (Zeph. 11 AV 


HIzkKIAH, eGexcov[BXAQ]). Since the genealogy is traced hack 
so far, it has been supposed that he must have been some 
renowned person, perhaps the king. It is probably accidental 
that no other prophet's genealogy is carried above the grand- 
father. Noreference is made in Kings toa brother of Manasneh 
named Amariah ; but the chronology is not opposed to the 
hypothesis whichis regarded as probable by Kuenen (ii., § 78, n. 1, 
cp also Keil Hi., Steiner). Ibn Ezra also accepts; but Abar- 
panel rejects'it. See Gray, ExZ., July 1900, pp. 7677 

HEZION (}}3 azaHA [AL], azein [B]), an 
Aramaean king, father of Tab-rimmon, and grandfather 
of Benhadad I. (1 K. 1518). The name, however, is 
plainly corrupt. 

Winckler (AT Unters. 60 7) restores Syrn, Hazael, in accord- 
ance with 'sAL. Others (¢g., Ew., Hist. 324, n. 5, The. and 
Klo.) prefer ji, Hezron, of which they take 1\71, Rezon, in 
1123 to be anotherform, basing this view upon 1 K. 1123 (ecpo 
[B], -wvr[z}, om. A); but eapwe points rather either to pon 
Hesrén, or to [i839 (cp Rezon). Probably Wi. is right. 
T.K.C. 

REZIR ("4 'boar,' the pointing > may be in- 
tentional, to avoid a connection with "Wim [NO., ZDMG 40162 
(86)].. Neub. compares Talm. Targ. xan, 7, ‘pomegranate,’ 


‘apple’ [Acad., Dec. '87, p. 4r1b]; cp Rimmon. Then 193 
are mentioned upon a Hehrew inscription dating shortly before 
the Christian era [Chwolson, Corp. Laser. Heb, no. 6} cp Dr. 
TBS xxiii. f]. Cpperhaps fiezirs, Am. Tab. 159, andthe Bab. 
n pr. Hamziru [Muss-Arnolt]), 

1. A priest, to whom, according to the Chronicler, the seven- 
teenth of the twenty-four lots fell in David's time, 1 Ch. 2475 
Conde [B v, 24], veleep [A], xné. [L). . 

2 Signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i., § J, Neh. 1020 [x8] 


(ngecp [BNA], agnp [L)). S.A. C. 

HEZRO (108); 1 Ch. 1137 and 2 S. 2335 Kt.) or 
Rezrai (“U8M; 2 S. 2335, Kr.) or, more probably, 
Hezron (Klo., Marq.), one of David's thirty, a native of 
Carmel, in Judah. 

@ has :in Ch. yoepe 6 xapuasac [B], noepae 6 x. [x], aoapae & 
xapunds [A], caper 6 xepueddAr[L] 5 in 2 S. avapat & Kapuydsos 
[BA], [Sage 6] eroepe, xappars [6 apaper] [L]. 

HE2ZRON (YN; acwpawn [B] ecpwm [A], 
€CPWN [L]), one of the points which mark the S. border 
of Judah in Josh. 153, mentioned between Kadesh- 
barnea and Addar(?); in the || passage, Nu. 344, 
Kadesh-barnea is followed by HAZAR-ADDAR (rags; 
eTtayAin apad [BAFL]). There may have been two 
places, Hazar or Hezron, and Addar, close to one 
another. The site is uncertain; Saadia in his transla- 
tion takesit to be Raphia. See, however, HAZAR-ADDAR. 


REZRON (yn, ‘enclosure,’ ecpwm [AL]; cp 


Pian court-yard, village, and see above). 





1 The laying of the foundation-stone is future (read 1D*), and 
the promised benefits are only for those who have what Isaiah 
would recognise as faith. Cp Is. 86 
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1, b. Perez b. Judah (Gen. 4612, agpwp [A], -» [DJ 
Nu. 2621, aspwyr [BFL], acrpwr [A]; Ruth 418 f, 
ecpwyv [B. and A inv, 19], efpw [L]; 1 Ch. 25, apowr 
[B*], ecpwr [Ba?b?ms-]; 41 apowy [B], ecpwr [L]; Mt. 
13 Lk. 333, expwu AV Esrom ; Hezronite isn, Nu. 
2621, agpwr[e} [BAFL]). This relationship is late 
and is a modification of the older scheme which 
appears in 1 Ch. 29. Here Hezron (ecepwy [B*], eopwr 
[Ba>]) is the ‘father’ of the two clans Jerahmeel? and 
Chelubai (== Caleb), and in this connection his name is 
probably as symbolical as those of Caleb's wives (see 
AZUBAH, 1), since 'Hezronites' seems to mean 
‘the inhabitants of p“yn-—homad encampments '—-so 


WRS J. Phil, 991 (see HAZOR). Caleb and Jerahmeel 
in David's time inhabited the zeged of Judah (cp, ¢.g., 
1 S. 3029), and it was not until later times that they 
migrated northwards. Hence it is natural that upon 
their subsequent adoption into the tribe of Judah, they 
should be genealogically represented as the offspring of 
the tribal eponym by making their father a son of PEREZ 
[g.v.]. The genealogical fragment 1 Ch. 218-24 which 
connects Hezron with Gilead, etc., may represent post- 
exilic relations, or perhaps simply implies that Gilead 
had a nomadic origin (vv.28 ar 24 f. ecepwy [B], expwy 
[A], -v [L and A in v. 25]); cp ICh.510, See also 
CALEB-EPHRATAH, 

2, A son of Reuben (Gen. 469 acpwr [ADL], Nu. 266 acpwy 
{BFL], -» [A], Ex. 614 acpwr [BAF], -# [L], 1 Ch. 53-y {1}, 
apowy [B], expwy [A]; Hezronite, ‘stp Nu. 266, agpwrfe]e 
[BAFL}). : 


HIDDAI ('33; adaor [B*], adpor [B*], a6ear 


[A], adda [L]), one of David's thirty : 2 S. 2330= 
1 Ch. 1132, Hural (g.v.). 


HIDDEKEL (span; Tirpic [AEL in Gen.], 


tirpue [@ 87 in Dan.], Tirpic eAAekeA [Theod. in 
Dan.]; but enAeKeA A with cy—#.e., Symmachus— 
written above it]; KMo9, NPI; Ass. Dzklat (?), Bab. 
Diglat), the river of Eden ‘which goeth eastward to 
Assyria’ of Gen. 214, ‘ the great river’ of Dan. 104, is 
undoubtedly the Ticris. The name of this river, 
in the pre-Semitic writing of Babylonia, was Ma¥- 
TIG-GAR, a group of signs, which in this connection 
denoted an idea whose audible expression was Idigna 
or Idignu. As applied to the river, it was regarded 
by the Babylonian scribes as denoting the river they 
called Diglat. This form of the name is clearly pre- 
served in the Greek of Pliny, MAH 6127, dvyhirw, 
Aramaic De&/lat, Arabic Diglat and sy\a@ (Jos. 
Ant. i. 13). 

The suggestion has been made that Diglat is formed from 
Idigna, by dropping the initial vowel (for which many parallels 
can he produced), and adding the Semitic feminine (F. Delitzsch, 
Parad. 171). The Hebrew and modern Arabic have not this t. 
The former substitutes for the ¢ the closely related k, a change 
which may also he indicated in the Assyrian, if that really was 
Diklat. The presence of the initial Hi, in the Hebrew, has 
been accounted for by the prefixing of the Hebrew article to a 
form beginning with I. This scarcely accounts for the h, 
without further explanation. The Samaritan, however, has 
PRT. The modern Arabic follows the local form Digleh. 

at the sign MAS had among its phonetic values Hi, Hi, i, 
is a legitimate suggestion, but has no support. It denoted. 
among other ideas, * the hank of a river,’ and as such was read 
Abi. Thus Abitiggar, or with a change of r to 1, for which 
many parallels could he found, Ahitiggal, Hidikal, is a natural 
progression. 

The same group of signs, however, not only denoted the 
river Tigris, but, with the same pronunciation, was translated by 
the Babylonian scribesas wag, 'a district,’ xadbaku, ‘a gully 
or wady,' and finally was an ideogram for the verb 2@u ‘to 
flow,’ which furnished the names of the two Zabs, tributaries of 
this river, Thus, if Tiggar was the early pronunciation of this 
group of signs it may have been a me-Semitic name that perhaps 
clung to the upper reaches of the stream, where the' Medo- 
Persian invaders first became acquainted with the river. At 
any rate, it seems more than coincidence that the Old Persian 
name should be Tigra, a feminine form. The existence of a 





1 The introduction of Ram (a mere fragment of ‘ Jerahmeel,' 
Che.) is erroneoiis. 
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similar Old Persian word figri (the Zend #ighrz) for ‘arrow’! 
may perhaps help the change. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the other ancient 
writing of the name was HAL-HALA, the cuneiform signs of 
which are very suggestive-of four ‘arrows’ following one 
another, and yet, on the other hand, probably represent an old 
pictorial indication of 'running water.’ At the same time, the 
Babylonians translated these signs by gara@rx, ‘to flow,’ when 
used otherwise than as the name of the river. Another old 
name for this river, or some part of if, was the Ammu. At 
bottom we may suppose the old writing Mas-(Ahi?)-T1G-Gar to 
have been also phonetic and either directly, "or by way of 
suggestion, the parent of Hiddekel, Diglat, and Tigris. 

Cc. H. W. J. 


HIEL (Syn, if the letter M is correct, perhaps for 


PN, “El lives,'§ 35; aylelind [BA], aust [Pesh.]; 
unless on account of @ and Pesh., DX'M may be con- 


sidered to be for PN'NN, cp Bathg. Bertr, 156, and 
2ANM for JNM on an inscription from Safa [see AHAB}), 
the Bethelite? (+ym-nvg), who in the days of Ahab § built’ 


(t.e., fortified?) Jericho, and who ‘laid the foundation 
thereof at the cost of (the life of) Abiram (ovaN3) his 


firstborn, and set up the gates thereof at the cost of (the 
life of) Segub (a1:¥3) his youngest, according to the 
word of Yahwé which he spoke by Joshua the son of 
Nun' (1K. 1634). Several interesting questions arise 
out of this passage : (7) as to the name and period of 
the ‘ builder’ of Jericho (§ 2); (2) as to the manner in 
which he lost his two sons (§ 3); and (3) as to the 
relation of the passage to Josh. 626 (Joshua's curse on 
the "builder' of Jericho) (§ 1). Let us take the last of 
these first. 
Comparing the two passages, we find that the 
phraseological evidence favours the view that the 
1. Relation Leek in Josh. is the later (see Kit. 
of the story ist. 2213, n. 1). It is also probable 
to Josh. 626. that 1 K. 1634 (which is not found in 
0 . GL) was introduced from some other 
context; the closing words would naturally be inserted 
later, to provide a point of contact with Josh. 626. 
In G84" the fulfilment is narrated in Josh. (ofay [B*], 
aogay [B3™2-], 6 afav [AL]). 
Next, as to the person intended. The notice is very 
obscure; what has a Bethelite to do with the building 
or refortification of Jericho? According 
2. Who was i, Ewald (GVZ 3490) Hiel was a ‘rich 
Hiel? man of an enterprising turn of mind.’ 
The building of a city, however, is an unusual enterprise 
for a private person, and such a distinguished man 
ought to have had a genealogy. Next, we notice that 
the second part of the Hebrew for ‘ the Bethelite’ (syn) 
contains nearly the same letters as Hiel (Sn). This 
suggests that Hiel may have been a variant of Hiel, and 
have been transformed into Beth-ha’eli, when the two 
readings had come to stand side by side. But who is 
Hiel? Not a Bethelite, but some one important enough 
to do without a patronymic. It is a probable conjecture 
that Jeke (possibly from $x\n+?} is disguised as Hiel, 


and that the notice of his rebuilding Jericho originally 
stood after 2 K. 1033.2 JeHU [1] built or refortified 
Jericho because he had been deprived of so much 
territory by Hazael, and had to protect what was left. 
The change of 'Jehu' (Jéhdél?} into ‘ Hiel' and the 
transference of the notice to the story of Ahab arise out of 
the embarrassing fact that the story of Elijah repre- 
sented that prophet as having been sent to Jericho 
(2 K. 24). 

Lastly, as to the fate of Hiel’s or Jehu's two sons. 


1 As asserted by Strabo xi. 148, and others (Curtius, 49). 
: Ig” oe 
2 Tg. gives pp n'a, Pesh. JRJOS Kis; Ar. prod! ey 
all in agreement with the Rabbinical tradition (Rashi, etc.) 
which connects *oxeeng with bx» (‘a curse’), Jericho being 
the ‘house of a curse.” 
8 This view. is due to C. Niehuhr (Gesch. 1332), except 
that he cannot see that the sons mentioned have anything 


to do with Jehu ; nor is he quite full enough on the disguising 
name Hiel. 
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The writer of the notice makes Hiel (Jehu) responsible 
‘ for their deaths, and the inserter of the 
3. The sacrifice A ra 

gloss, ‘ according to the word of Yahwé 
of Hi 1 which he spoke by Joshua,’ supposed 
(J ) Whs. the deaths to have been judgments upon 
Hiel (Jehu) for his impiety in breaking the taboo laid 
upon the site of Jericho by Joshua. Of this taboo, 
however, we have no early record, and the explanation 
is certainly not natural. The key to the passage is 
supplied by the comparative study of primitive customs. 
It is not the ordinary sacrifices of children that we 
have before us (so Kue. Ond,(*} 1233=Hex. 240), but 
a special kind of sacrifice to the local supernatural 

powers such as has been practised in many countries. 

This can hardly fail to have suggested itself to many readers 
of Tylor’s Primitive Cudture (104, 7-), and has for many years 
been held by the present writer. rom Tylor’s instances it is 
enough to quote the Japanese belief (17th cent.) that ‘a wall 
laid on the body ofa willing human victim would be secure from 
accident; accordingly when a great wall was to be built, some 
wretched slave would offer himself as foundation, lying down in 
the trench to be crushed by the heavy stones lowered upon him.’ 
Similarly at Algiers ‘when the walls were built of blocks of 
concrete in the sixteenth century, a Christian captive named 
Geronimo was placed in one of the blocks and the rampart built 
over and about him,’! At Shanghai, when the bridge leading 
to St, John’s College was being built, an official present threw 
into the stream first his shoes, then his garments, and finally 
himself, ‘and as bis life went out, the workmen were enabled to 
goon with their building.” In India, to this day, engineers and 
architects have to reassure the natives at the commencement of 
any great undertaking, to prevent them from anticipating a 
sacrifice of human victims (Sewell). It is still more important 
to notice that the American explorer, J. H. Haynes, in ex- 
cavating the zikkurrat of the temple of Eel at Nippur (the oldest 
yet found) discovered many skulls built in with the bricks,2 

It is probable that in primitive times these foundation- 
sacrifices were customary in Palestine as well as in 
Babylonia, and that they even lingered on in northern 
Israel. Even if we believe that Hiel (Jehu) sacrificed 
his two sons in the usual way (z.e., not adopting the 
precise practice referred to by Tylor), we must at any 
rate suppose that he sprinkled the foundation-stones and 
the side-posts of the gates (cp Ex. 127 22 /.) with his 
children’s blood, just as Arabian husbandmen, when 
they build, are still wont to sprinkle the blood of a 
peace-offering upon the stones.* 

That he. selected his firstborn and his youngest sons 
as the sacrificial victims, is in accordance with the 
principle implied in 2 K. 327 Mic. 67.4 The only 
biblical critic who has explained the passage by folklore 
is Winckler (Gesch. 1163, n. 3); but the present article 
is independent of his work. [Cp Ki. Aéz. 136.] 

T.K.C. 


HIERAPOLIS (iepartoAlc, iepa TroAicL WH; Str. 
629]}, acity in Phrygia, mentioned incidentally in Col. 
413 along with the neighbouring Laodicea. It occupieda 
shelf, 1100 ft. above thesea, springing from the mountains 
bounding the Lykos valley on the NE. The modern 
village Pambtk Kalest (‘cotton castle,’ from the lime 
of the springs) lies close to the site. The hot calcareous 
springs, and the chasms filled with carbonic acid gas, 
were and are still remarkable features.5 The water of 
the springs falls over the cliffs, 100 ft. or more in height, 
above which the city stood, and the snowy white 
stalactites present the appearance of a frozen cascade. 
The Plutonium, a hole from which mephitic vapour 
issued, was filled up by the Christians between 19 A.D. 
(Strabo’ svisit) and 380 A.p, : this appears in legend as 
the subjugation of Echidna (Snake = Satan) by the 
Apostles Philip and John. 


1 Cornhill Magazine, Feb. 1887 (quoted by pap), 

2 Peters, JBL 1611 [’96] ; Trumbull, The Threshold Cove. 
nant, 48 (96). On p. 46 the author vaguely remarks that there 
is a ‘suggestion’ of the idea of the foundation sacrifice in the 
curse pronounced by Joshua. (See also Frazer, Journ, Phil, 
141567 [’85]). 

3 Doughty, Av. Des. 1136. 

4Cp WRE, Rel. Sem.(2), 464. 

5 Strabo says (629), karayrixpd Aaodixetas ‘Tepa méAts, Grou 
7a Ocpud. Sara Kat To TAovTaviov, dudw tapadoforoyiay Tuva 
&xovra. He calls the chasms xapdvea, 579; cp Vitr. viii. 3 10. 
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As contrastedwith the Seleucidfoundation of Laodicea. 
6m. to the S., Hierapolis was the focus of Phrygian 
national feeling and religious ideas. As Ramsay points 
out, it exemplifies a phenomenon common in Asia 
Minor. The sacred cities of the early period generally 
grew up in a locality where the divine power was most 
strikingly manifested in natural phenomena. A sacred 
village(tepd um) arose near the sanctuary (cp Ephesus), 
and this developed into a city of the native character, 
with the name Hieropolis. 

Wherever native feeling is strong, the form of this name is 
Hieropolis, ‘City of the Sanctuary’’ but where Hellenic feeling 
and education spreads, the Greek’ form Hierapolis, ‘ Sacred 
City,’ is introduced. The difference in form corresponds to a 
difference in spirit. According to the former the sanctuary, 
according to the latter the city, is the leading idea. 

The great goddess of Hierapolis was the Mother Leto 
(Str. 469 f ; see PHRYGIA). Hence the warnings 
issued in Col. 35 16 Eph. 417-19 533 The churches 
in the Lykos valley were not founded by Paul personally 
(see COLOSSE, § 2). That of Hierapolis may have been 
the creation of Epaphras (Col. 412 7). Justinian made 
it the metropolis of a group of bishoprics. 

See Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 84; Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, I. chap. 3. w. J. Ww. 


RIEREEL (ieperdA [BA]), 1 Esd. 921=Ezra 102r, 
JEHIEL, i, Io. 


HIEREMOTH. 
L (vepewwO [BA]), 1 Esq. 9 27=Ezra 1026, JEREMQTH, 10. 
2 (cepeuw6 [BA]), 1 Esd. 9 30=Ezra 1029, JEREMOTH, 12. 


HIERIELUS (:ezpiHAoc [A], tezopixAoc [B]), 
rt Esd. 927=Ezra 1026, JEHIEL, i. rr. 


HIERMAS (iepma [B]. .-c [A]), 1 Esd. 926=Ezra 
1025, RAMIAH. 


HIERONYMUS (jepwnymoc [VA]), one of the 
commandants (grparnyol} of a district in Palestine in 
the time of Judas the Maccabee (2 Macc. 122). 


HIGGAION (}'371), coupled with Selah, Ps. 915 [x7], 
(wAH [BKART]). A derivation from 73, ‘to moan, 
muse’ (cp AV™: ‘ meditation ’), is as unsatisfactory as 
the EV rendering (‘solemn sound’) of the same word 
in Ps. 923[4], for which Wellh.-Furness (‘ Psalms,’ 
SBOT) substitutes ‘ with resounding chords.’ Cheyne 
(Ps.@)) emends the text in both passages. 

In Ps. 923 [4], with @, he reads 33 nip*ys hips, “to the 
sweetly-sounding notes of the lyre. In Ps. 915 [r7] (for pa 
bp) he reads nad 3, ‘the meditation of their heart,’ and 
regards it as a marginal correction of the partly corrupt D2? ;Sh 
of MT in Ps. 1017, which intruded into the text of another 
column of the archetype (cp a similar suggestion in Har- 
HAIAH).2 Cp SuHiGGAton, SELAH. 

HIGH PLACE, as a translation of Heb. démah (T1193, 
pl. MiO3).2 In the literal sense ‘heights,’ only in the 


plural and only poetical (2S. lr925; 


1. Poetical use. cp Ezek. 362. where however the text 


is questioned). 

The literal sense is found chiefly in certain phrases : to ride 
or stalk over the ‘heights of the earth’ (Dt. 32 13 Is. 5814 Am. 
413 Mic. 13, cp Hab. 3 19), or stand upon them (2 S. 2234=Ps. 
18 33 [34]); ‘heights of the sea’ (mountainous waves, Job 98); 
‘cloud heights’ (Is. 1414); cp Assyrian éamati fa Sadé, ‘moun- 
tain heights’ (Del. 4B 177 6).8 

In prose (sing. and pl.)4 ddémdéh is always a place of 
worship. 

In this use &—-which frequently transliterates (cp, @g., 





1 So far as the reading poh yvan in Ps.10z7 is concerned, Gr. 
and Hal. have a claim to priority. and yn (Hi., We., Du.) 
does injustice to the parallelism. : 

2 The other words occasionally rendered in EV ‘high place’ 
(AND, *BY) are not used in the snecific sense of bamah, 

8 Other etymologies such as that »p3 is an Indo-European 
loan-word (Bwpds ; J.D. Michaelis), or that it originally meant 
not ‘height’ but ‘enclosure’ (Thenius, Béttcher), need not be 
discussed. On the origin of the word see below § 7. 

4 Sing. 18.94 1K. 34 (Gibeon), 2 K.2315 (bethel), Is. 1623 
Jer. 48 35 Ezek. 2029. 
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1 S.912)}-renders in Pent, er jAae4 in the Prophets Beoerally 
Bwoé, in the Hist. ’Booksiyn, bi ee Ag. an 

2. As a place prob. Sym. iydpara, dymdd_» Vg. consistently 

of worship. ¢#e/sa ; Pesh. ‘alawatha, ‘high places,’ some- 


times gérakké, ‘ idol shrines. 

The connection of the notion ‘ place of worship’ with 
the primitive meaning ‘ high place’ is well illustrated by 
1S. 910-25; the town (Ramah) lay on the side of the 
hill, with its spring of water at the foot of the hill below 
it, and the place of sacrifice (the ‘ high place’) above it 
on the summit.2. That mountain and hill tops were the 
common places of sacrifice we have abundant evidence 
in the OT. 

See Hos. 413 91 f (cp 2S. 2416 %), Jer. 172 220 36 Ezek. 
6 13 2027-29 1K. 1423 2K. 164 1710 etc.8 

In the older prophets *highplace’ (mp3) is synonymous 
with ’holyplace, sanctuary’ (yypp); seeAm. 7g Is. 1612, 
also Lev. 26307. Such places were very numerous ; 
we know of many from the historical books, and may 
with all confidence assume that every city, town, and 
village had its own (cp2 K.179 11 238). Some of these 
sanctuaries, like those at Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba, 
had a wider fame, and were frequented at festival seasons 
by worshippers from near and far. 

As a place of sacrifice,* the édémah had its altar 
(Hos. 811 1018 12:1z[s2] etc.); further, according 

to a Canaanite custom adopted by the 

B. Ths nacred Israelites, a stone stelb(massébah) anda 

things. wooden post or pole (déshérak); see Hos. 
34101 Dt. 122 f Ezek. 63-613 Lev. 2630/.; cp Philo 
Byblius, frag. 17(#AG 3564B).5 Often there was also 
a sacred tree, as at Gibeah where Saul sat in council 
(see SAUL) * under the tamarisk tree in the damah’ (1S. 
226);§ see also Hos. 413 Dt. 122 Jer. 220 Ezek. 613 etc.” 
At Ramah there was a hall (nw, cp Aéox) in which 


the sacrificial feast was held (1S, 922), and doubtless 
such an adjunct was common ; the greater sanctuaries 
may have had, like that in Jernsalem, several such 
rooms. In some places there was also an idol or idols 
(Hos. 417 84-6 105 112 132 143[4]8[9] Mic. 17 Is. 
28 1820 Ezek. 63-6913 Lev. 2630/.),8 such as the bull 
images of Yahwé at Bethel and Dan (1 K. 1226-30) and 
the serpent idol at Jerusalem. (2 K. 184);® where this 
was the case therewould necessarily be a sacellum or 
small shrine to protect the idol, which was often made 
wholly or in part of precious metals (Judg.175, ma 
onde, cp1S. 319); there was such a structure at Shiloh, 
in which the ark of Yahwb was kept, with a servant of 
the priest as eedituus (18.33), and probably at Nob 
a8, 21). 

It is possible that the’ more primitive agalmata, the 
stone stelés, obelisks, or cones, were sometimes sheltered 
by a cella with open front, as we occasionally see it upon 
Phoenician coins; but of this there is no direct evidence, }® 
Small tents or tabernacles may have been used for a 
similar purpose ; David provided such a shelter for the 
ark (2S. 617 1K. 228-30; cp Ex. 387), and 28, 


1 With this ee cp the inscription on the stelé of Mesha 
king of Moab. NT 7 wUN?. : 
3 °Stich has’ bees in ail azes*the usual situation of towns in 
Palestine ; Benz. HA 373 ;cp WRS Kel. Sem. 157 470 f., 172 
89 
‘ 3G holy mountains among the Semites, and in particular 
among the Hebrews, see Baudissin, Studien sur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 2231 7, andart. ‘Hohe nst’ in PRE?) 
6181 e subject of sacred mountains in general, Andrian, 
Hohencultus astatischer und europdischer Volker, ’9t3 Beer, 
Heilige Hohen der Griechen und Romer,'gt. See also ATURE 
WorsuHip, os 4 4 ” 35 
4 Note the verbs and spa, ‘slaughter’ and “burn fat,‘ 
as the standing desernon of the high place worship, 1 K. 324 
22.43 [44] 2 K. 123 [4] 144 15435 164 235 etc. 
5 See Massepau and ASHERAH, : 
§ Read spay @BL ; MT apin; BA ev Poppa. 
7 See NaTuRE Worsulp. in 
8 In some of these passages domestic idols may be meant 5 so 
probably in Is. 2.ce. . : 
9 See IpoL, § 4; and on the ephod of Gideon and Micah, and 
at_Nob, see Epuon, §§ 2, 4. 
10 See Per.-Chip, H2story of Art in Phenicia, 1276/7. and fig. 
199; cp Philo Bybl. fg. 17, HHG 3564 B. 
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'g-7 shows that at a comparatively late time there were 
hose who thought that a tent was a more suitable 
iwelling for Yahwé than @ house. Ezek. 1616 speaks 
of bamoth (G ei6wdra) made of clothing stuffs, a patch- 
work of divers colours, by which tents or canopies are 
perhaps to be understood (Targ., etc.); see also Hos. 
962K, 287.) 

The later Jewish distinction of public and private Saath, 
and descriptions of them (A¢ish. Meg. 110; Mish. Zebachint, 
1410; Tos. Zebach, 1311 f) are of no authority for the times. 
with which we are concerned. 

All the worship of old Israel was worship at the high 
places; to them the tithes were brought (Gen. 28 20-22 

Am. 44); at them all sacrifices, stated 
ae Fhe culens: and occasional, by the individual. the 
family or clan, or the larger sacral community, were 
offered (1S. 911 ; and in general Dt. 125-811 1317, 
whose prohibitions are testimony to the former practice) ;# 
there transactions requiring a solemn sanction were 
ratified before God (Ex. 216228 [7] 28[27} etc.}, and there 
councils were held (1S. 226 @). To the high places 
the troops of dervish-like #é#’#m resorted to work up 
the prophetic ecstasy by music and whirling dances (1S. 
10510). At the great high place at Gibeon Solomon 
offered his hecatombs and practised incubation (1K. 
337). ‘Of the worship at the high places of Israel in 
the eighth-century Hosea paints for us a vivid picture; 
the joyous gatherings on festival days—new moons, 
sabbaths, annual feasts—when the people appeared in 
gala dress (213[x5] 15[x7]); the sacrifices and libations 
(94), and offerings of corn and wine and oil, of flax and 
wool, of figs and raisin-cakes, in gratitude for the fruits 
of the year (25[7]8 [10] f 12[14] 31); in times of 
scarcity the ‘ cuttings in the flesh’ to move the obdmate 
god (714 @, cp 1 K. 1828) ;4 the licentious intercourse 
of men and women, in which the priests and the conse- 
crated women (men, religious prostitutes ; see CLEAN, 
§ 1, col. 837, IDOLATRY, § 6, SACRIFICE) set the 
example —a rite hallowed by sacrifice (4138, cp 12; 
and see what is narrated by a late writer of Eli’s 
sons, 1 S. 222); the divination (rhabdomancy? 412). 
In similar terms Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe the 
worship of their time. 

In writers of the seventh and the sixth centuries the 
word éaéméth (always plural, even when a single holy 

place is meant)® is used with the pre- 

5. Seventh- dominating oan * sanctuaries of a 
century heathenish or idolatrous cult’; thus Jer. 
writers, 73t 195 3235 (Melek), cp 173 (@ om.) 
Ezek. 63-6 13 Lev. 2630/6 The deuteronomic author 
and the subsequent editor of Kings apply the name to 
the sanctuaries of Judah outside of Jerusalem, which they 
unhistorically represent, not as holy places older than 
the temple of Solomon, but as originating in the apostasy 
of Rehoboam’s time (1K. 1422-24 2K. 235, cp 8/), 
and as having been, after their destruction by Hezekiah, 
rebuilt by Manasseh (2 K. 213); also to the shrines of 
other gods in Jerusalem (2 K. 238) or its vicinity (1K. 
117 2 K. 2313, on the Mt. of Olives); and particularly 
to the holy places of the northern kingdom (on which 
more fully below, § 4). In the same way nmipan ‘3n2, 
'high-place priests,’ is an opprobrious title for the priests 
of the cities of Judah (in distinction from the priesthood 
of Jerusalem ; 2 K. 289, cp 8=Levites Dt. 186), who 
ure also called ppg, ‘pagan priests’ (2 K. 235; see 


“HEMARIM), and for the priests of Israel, whose illegiti- 


1 Note alsothe names Oholah and Oholibah, Ezek. 234 7, and 
Dholibamah, Gen. 362, Tents were used not only as portable 
anctuaries in camps (e.g., by the Carthaginians, Diod. Sic. 
1065), hut also, in certain cults, even in temples(e.g., of Beltis 
it Harran, En-Nedim in Chwolsohn, Sadzer, 233), and in some 
nysteries (Maury, Religions de la Gréce, 3 494) } cp also the 
ads euyopopovinevos, Philo Bybl. -HG 3567 A. 

2 See further SACRIFICE, and TITHE. 

3 See PRopuHET. 

4 See CuTTINGs IN THE FLESH, § I. 

5 Exceptions 2 K. 23 15 Ezek. 20 29. ; 

§ It is noteworthy that the word does not occur in Dt. 
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macy is emphasized (1K. 1232 18233 2 K. 2820), as 
well as for the priests of the heathen colonists of Samaria 
(24. 1732). In this period the stigma of heathenism thus 
everywhere attaches to the word. 
In several places (none earlier than the end of the 
7th cent.) we read of a ning m3 (sing.,’ plur. nina vn), 
= —z.e., a temple of an idolatrous cult; 
6. oe sprue thus, 2 K. 729 32, the old temples of 
mmpseg. the Samaritans, in which the alien 
colonists set up their images and worshipped Yahwb 
after their fashion; 1 K. 1231, the temples which 
Jeroboam I. built in rivalry to the temple of Yahwb at 
Jerusalem ; further, 1 K.1832 2 K. 2310. 
In other cases ning alone (always plur.) seems to he used in 
the same sense jnote the verbs 3, ‘build’ a K. 1423 2K. 179 


213 Jer. 731 195 3235), and 7M, ‘pull down, demolish’ (2 K. 
23815, cp Ezek. 1639),2 though by themselves these verbs do 
not necessarily imply an edifice, being used, ¢.g., of an altar. 

In the passages just cited the word éaémah has lost the 
physical meaning ‘high place’ altogether; the démdth 
spoken of were in the cities of Israel and Judah (2 K. 
179 23:5), in one of the gates of Jerusalem (2 K. 288), 
in its streets or open places (Ezek. 1624 3139, where 
m1 [|| 23] is equivalent to mp2, if indeed the text should 
not be so emended);4 the ddéméth of the Melek cult 
were in the valley of Hinnom (Jer. 731 etc.); see 
MOLECH. We often read of démoth on hills (e.g., Ezek. 
631K. 117), and under green trees (e.g., 1K. 1423); 
observe also that the sacrifices are always said to be 
offered maa (i or at the daméth), never by (on) ,and 
contrast Is. 1612. It has been thought that the ddmath 
in valleys, cities, etc., were artificial mounds, taking the 
place of the natural ‘ high places,’ the summits of hills 
and mountains, such as are found among various 
peoples.4 This is in itself possible enough ; but evidence 
of it is lacking in the OT; even in Ezek. 1624 f. 3x 39 
it is doubtful whether this is the prophet's meaning. 

The history of the high places is the history of the 
old religion of Israel. Here we have only to do with 

< f the attitude to them assumed by 
7. History: pre- the religious leaders and reformers.® 
deuteronomic. vost of the high places were doubtless 
old Canaanite holy places which the Israelites, as they 
gradually got possession of the land, made their own 
(see Dt. 122 7% 2K.1711 etc.); the legends in Genesis 
which tell of the founding of the altars of the more 
famous sanctuaries by the forefathers, Jacob-Israel and 
Abraham, often in connection with a theophany or other 
manifestation of Yahwé's presence at the spot, are at 
once arecognition that these holy places were older than 
the Israelite invasion of Palestine and a legitimation of 
them as altars of Yahwb; the name éamdh itself was 
probably borrowed from the Canaanites. There can be 
little doubt that the cultus at the high places was in the 
main learned by the Israelites from the older occupants 
together with the agriculture with which it was so closely 
interwoven (cp ISRAEL, § 267). Not only were the 
rites the same as those with which the Canaanites 
worshipped their baals, but it is probable that at 
the beginning the worship was actually addressed to 
the baals, the givers of the fruits af the soil (cp BAAL, 
857) 

oie when Canaan had become completely the land 
of Israel, and thus Yahwb, Israel's God, whose old 
seats were in the distant south, became the God of 


1 Never my m3 cp nos na, Mesha 4 27 (Is. 152), 2. 

v be. 

2 Oftener the more general words qy7, pw» nw3(Niph.), 
sagx. In 2z K. 2315 the text is in disorder; ny did not origin- 
ally refer to the 7p3. 

3 (aa, vv. 24 31 39t EV, ‘eminent place,’ the mound upon 
which stands the altar (Bertholet, etc.), or acupola or ‘vaulted 
chamber’ (RVmg.) for heathen worship (Davidson). AVmg.’s 
rendering after Vg. and @8AQY, etc., is needless.] 

4 [See Gesenius, Preface to Gramberg, Religions-ideen des 
AT Ipp. xix-xxi.] 

5 See also HexaTeucn, § 1477. 
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the land, the cultus was addressed to him;! bnt 
as its character was not changed, the consequence was 
that Yahwb was worshipped asa baal. It is thus easy 
to understand how, to a prophet like Hosea, the religion 
of his countrymen should seem to be unmixed Canaanite 
heathenism (25 [7] cp 80) x2 [x4] fi 16 [x8] Ff 131 
etc. ), and how, from the same point of view, the religious 
reformers of the seventh century should demand the 
abolition of the high places as the first step to restoring 
the true religion of Yahwé. 

From the standpoint of Dt. and the deuteronomistic 
historians, the high places were legitimate places of 
sacrifice until the building of the temple at Jerusalem 
(1K. 32); after that they were forbidden.? The history, 
however, shows that they continued to be not only the 
actual, but also the acknowledged sanctuaries of Judah 
as well as Israel down to the seventh century. The 
building of the temple in Jerusalem had neither the 
purpose nor the effect of supplanting them. The author 
of KINGs (who reckons it aheinous fault) records of all 
the kings of Judah from Solomon to Hezekiah that they 
did not do away with the high places. The oldest collec- 
tions of laws, in Ex. 3424-26, assume the existence of these 
local sanctuaries; Ex. 2024-26 formally legitimates their 
altars. The prophets of the ninth century contend 
(against the foreign religion introduced by Ahab) for the 
worship of Yahwb alone in Israel ; to Elijah the destruc- 
tion of the altars of Yahwb (high places) is a token 
of complete apostasy (1K. 1910-14}; he himself repairs 
the fallen altars on the sacred mountain Carmel (1830). 
Amos and Hosea assail the cultus at the high places as 
corrupt and heathenish, like the whole religion of their 
contemporaries ; but it is the character of the worship 
and the worshippers, not the place, that they condemn ; 
the worship in Jerusalem pleases the prophets no better 
(Is.1 10 # ; cp287/., which is at least applied to Judah). 
Hezekiah is said to have removed the high places (2 K. 
18422213);4 but it is hardly probable (see HEZEKIAH. 
§ 1 that the king's reforms went beyond an attempt to 
suppress the idolatry against which Isaiah so incessantly 
inveighed;4 the mention of the high places is from the 
hand of the deuteronomic author, who thus conforms 
the account of Hezekiahs good work to that of Josiah 
(2 K. 23) and to the deuteronomic law. Certainly 
the high places were in their full glory in the reigns of 
Hezekiahs successors Manasseh and Amon. 

One of the chief aims of Deuteronomy is to restrict the 
worship of Yahwb to the temple inJerusalem. All other 

places of sacrifice —which are signifi- 

& Deurenononty: cantly described as the places where 

ameformsh’s the Canaanites worshipped their gods 

—areto be razed; no similar cult is 

to be offered to Yahwb (122-8 and many other places). 

Within the limits of his little kingdom Josiah (621) 
carried out the prescriptions of the new law-book. 

Weare told that he also destroyed the high places at Bethel 
and in the other cities of Samaria (2 K. 2315194). In the weak- 
ness of the moribund Assyrian empire such an action 1s 
conceivable (cp 2K. 2329 /. ); but the author of 2 K.2325-20 is 
hardly a competent witness. 

That the people of the Judzan cities and villages saw 
unmoved the altars at which their forefathers had 
worshipped Yahwb for centuries torn down, the venerated 


1 Stade's view, that the high places were ancestral tombs, and 
that the cult which was supplanted by that of the national god 
Yahwe was that of atribal hero (GV'/. 14497), is perhapstrue 
of some of them ; there is no reason to believe that this was the 
universal development. 

2 For the Jewish attempts to reconcile this theory and the 
practice of the times of the Judges, Samuel, and David, with the 
existence of the tabernacle of P, see Mish, Zébachim, 144 7, 
Jos, Zébachim, 13; further, the numerous passages from the 
Talmuds and Jewish commentators collected by Ugolino in his 
Thesaurus, 1055927. c 

8 According to Chroa.,—in conflict with its sources, — other 
good kings had donethe same before(:!_Ch.14 3[2], Asa, cp 1517; 
176 Jehoshaphat). 

4See the notice in 2K.1844, and cp Nexyusutan and 
IpotatrRy, § 9. 

5 See DEUTERONOMY, $13. 
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symbols of the deity destroyed, the holy places profaned, 
the priests forcibly removed to Jerusalem— their whole 
religion plucked up by the roots—is not to be imagined ; 
their temper may be guessed fromthe reception which 
one preacher of the new model met in his native town 
of Anathoth (Jer.11). When, in 608, Josiah fell in 
battle against Pharaoh Necho, a swift and sweeping 
reaction set in. Jeremiah, Ezekiél, and Zephaniah, as 
well as the author of Kings, give abundant evidence 
that the old cults flourished in full vigour down to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586 (cp ISRAEL, § 36 f-). 
It is commonly believed that the Exile accomplished 
what the covenant and the reforms of Josiah had failed 
permanently to achieve. 
The population of Judah, it is assumed, was carried away to 
Babylonia; and when after fifty years a new generation 
. returned to Palestine, they had no motive 
9. The Exile for restoring the old local’ cults whose con- 
and the 


tinuity had thus been so lone interruoted. 
Restoration. Moreover, those who came back were*men 
of anew mind ,: the propensity to polytheism, 
idolatry, and a superstitious and sensuous worship had heen 
eradicated ; the one great end of the returning exiles was to re 
establish the 5 tiigion of Yahwé on at & ¢ of tl 
denteronemic law. 
This representation of the effect of tt catastrophe of 


586 rests nec thos Eth chi f both - 
‘Exile’ ; the restoration which arc 1s 
erroneous (cpIskil .§4rf7-). fe and Ez 
arcour = % t duper oc of 597 wrought no 
a onde either in those who were + rrie ay or in 
those Lo were :bshid; fi wJ 4b te seetk the 
events of the disastrous ye £ sofar Fr 4 

tl fF hr away th I led directly to a 
r ove of cz cults, The Jews who were left in . 
land- t ey were the g. te part of the old popula- 
ti of Lt h- certainlye <i ted to fip Yahwé 
after the manner of heii fathers; and a t] yy: 
small respect to the iclaws is f+ by the 


attitude which at a later time, the representatives of tlie 


77 take towards ***' “Evidence of the 
sutvival or revival in the Persian period af the cults ich 
were put under the ban of $¥ is perhaps to be 


in cls. 43765 76617f 279, Is eg 


in 178.4 Sofarwas the 2: that sacrifice could be 
offered to weonlyizone- from being universally 
ek s after the Exile, that in the second century 


bc. a temple after the model of that in J [so 
fur as the internal arrangements were concerned] was 


t Sy th Egyptian ~ at Leontopolis, with a 
priesthood cf uni uk legitimacy. In the 
P tition wh :L Onias sses@ Ptolemy and —leopatra 
fc per iss 4 build this 1 ipl (Jos. Azé. aii a1, 
8 #), oneof the ce - wgedi that 1 Egyptian 
Jy) s—til se in Coelesyria d Fhoenicia—have 
nm : } {he casa J “4 i123 1 4 
the proper :yp2, and « tk# account arc at variance 

‘it’ one another, as the = al > areon account 
f the multitude E s: id differences in 
their iu ; he asks therefore, to be allowed tol ilda 
t ou ft thepattern of L ciifrc ob Ft the 
Jz's in EB tmaybet i by having one common 
place of slip. Thi testimony : none the less 
r “ if the letter ~ jas was composed by 
Josephus or by preceding historian In 
view of IL  ¢ things we may well hesitate to believe 
that the old i we of = SAPE for ever 
with the Exile. The re s probably gradual 
1 [See Che. Jzf7. Js. «1 3. Smend’s interpretation af Is. 
27g theathen Ut = tol ited c of necessity, by tre Jews in 
the land 1 to Yahwet) is hardly prohahle—Ep.] In Is. 57 
4 Duhm and Che. find — tt eafJ i th =: zcal 
t the § i and tk Jews who tk ic with 
them. I is aunestionable er the application of these 


passages should be restricted to the Samaritans. 

2 Ménachoth, 1099; cp Is. 1918 7% See Schiir. G/¥ 2544- 
456 5 Willrich, Juden und Griechen, u.s.w., 126 ff 5 Biichler, 
Tobiaden und Oniaden, 239 7 Even in the Mishna the 
validity of the sacrifices offered in the temple of Onias is 
somewhat grudgingly acknowledged (Ménachith, 130. 
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and is hidden from us in the obscurity which hangs 
over the centuries of the Persian and Greek period. 
Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, 223, § 1 76; Blasius 
Ugolinus in his Thesaurus, 10559 7 (BE Beccles cases of 
: apparent violation of the deuteronomic law 
10. Literature. of the single altar, with Jewish comment 
on the same); Baudissin, ‘ Héhendienst, 
PRE 6181-193 (literature, 193) 5 Scholz, Gétzendienst und 
Zanberwesen, 120 97.5 We. Prol.(417 F.3 Stade, GVI 1446 7; 
Piepenbring, ‘Histoire des lieux de culte et du eacerdocé en 
Israel,’ Krv. @f#st. des Rel. 241-60, 133-186 (’g1); Hao- 
nacker, Le (ie av culte dans la législation rituelle des Hebreux 
(94) ; Nowack, HA 2777. ; v. Gall, Aléésvaelitische Kultstatte 


(98). See also, on the ¢ritical questions, the literature under the 
arttcles on the hooks of the Hexateuch. G.F.M. 


HIGH PRIEST (51735 Odi), Lev.2110 ete. See 
PRIEST. 


HILEN (}0°M), 1 Ch. 658[43]. See HOLON. 1. 

HILKIAH (3m3p571, AAPON [50 in nos. 4-71,‘ Yahwe 
is my portion’; cp HELKAI; BAL]). C 
CHELCTAS, Suissa 63; Kars xeAnte]iac [ l) , 

1. The chief priest under Josiah, mentioned in con- 
nection with the repairs of the temple and with the 
event which made the king a definite adherent of 
purified Yahwism (2 K. 224 7). That Hilkiah ' forged’ 
the book which he stated (v.8) that he had ‘found’ 
is an impossible theory (WRS O7/C@ 363). What 
led Hilkiah to say that he had ‘found the book of 
direction’ (EV ‘ the book of the law’) is not recorded. 
He may merely have meant ‘Here is the best and 
fullest law-book, about which thou hast been asking." 
‘nxsp need not mean ‘I have found for the first time.’ 
It is possible that the seeming connection of the ‘find- 
ing’ of the law-book with the arrangement about the 
temple-money may be simply due to the combination 
of two separate reports. At any rate, Shaphan, not 
Hilkiah, must have begun the conversation on the 
law-book. ‘In the house of Yahwé' probably means 
‘in the temple library.‘ See JOSIAH, § I. 

2. Father of Eviakim, 1 (qv.] (zK. 1818 : xad. [A; om. L 
in this verse], 26, 37, Loon; Is. 22 20 36 3 22). 

3. Father of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 11). 

4. In the Levitical genealogy of ETHAN [g.z., 3] (2 Ch. 
6 45[30]; xeAxrov [A], xeAKva nad om. B). 

5. b. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2611 5 yeAyevas [A], 


om. B). See Geneavocies i., § 7 (ii. 2). 
6. Father of GEMARIAH, 2 (Jer. 29[@ 36]3 


7. A priest, temp. Ezra ; Neh. 84 (cAweva [B], xeAx[e]a [XA]), 


127(Nc-amg. sup., om. BN*A) or (om. BR*A, eAxca [NCA mg, inf.}) 5 
in 1 Esd. 943, Ezecias, RV Ezexias (egextas [BA]. 
T. KC. 


HILL, HILL-COUNTRY. See Mount; cpGIBEAH, 


HILLEL (bn, a well-known Jewish name in Rab- 
binical times), father of ARDON (ii, 1) the judge, a 
native of PIRATHON (g.v. 1).Judg. 1213125 (eAAHA [BI], 
eAAny [B*vite in ov x5], ceAAHM [A, C€ precedes], 
eAAHM [L]). 

GA, and GL if correct, point to some form like g$p, 1 Ch. 
735 (cp HELE). 

HIN (j'1, on etym. cp ZDMG, 46114), Ex. 2940 
ate, See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. ‘ 


HIND (nD¢x, nbey), Gen. 4921 etc. See HART. 


HINNOM, VALLEY OF (o3n 4), or Valley of the 
son (also, children) of Hinnom (0373 [33] 7A [N]3), 
also called simply The Valley (Jer. 223 

1. Name. 3149 iso too Ass. Afos, 1010], cp 2 Ch. 
269 Neh. 21315 313 ‘the valley gate’), one of the 
valleys round about Jerusalem. 

(a)Vss. pdpayé [viod] evvon [BNAQL](con-)vallisennom[Vg.}. 
The shorter designation 037 ‘a is found only in Josh. 1586 
18162 Neh. 1130 (om. BXA), in Josh. Zc, vv. 8a 16a, the longer 
and usual form is used. BAL reads ¢. [viod] evvoy,, but >. 
‘viod] ovon [B in 158] covvan{[B in 1816]. (6) *J3 is transliter- 


ated in 2 Ch. 283(yatBevOou [B], ynBeevvou [A], apayyt Bevervon 
[L], vallis ‘Beaaonn Vg.}), Won 336 (yn Beevvou’ [Al, yn 
Sevevvoy [L] and ye Bave evvon. [B]). GP's rendering points to 


355 *32 ‘3, ‘Valley of the sows of Hinnom,’ which is found ere 
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in the MT, 2 K.23 10 (Ketib), The Keré and Vss. (p. viod evvapy. 
[BL], $. vi. evvouou” [A]) read "ya. Cp also Josh. 18 16a x 
Jiliorum ennone Vg.) (€) For ddpayé, véwy occurs in Josh. 
1816u(BAL), and also evox [L], and the transliterated yar 74. 
16 (yarevvo{J [BL] y. ovvou [A]). In Jer. 196 x43 is repre- 
sented by srodvavSpiov. 
Bottcher, Graf, and Ges,-Buhl derive pj), from Ar. 
hanna, 'to sigh, whimper’; but the word is much 
+... more probably an unmeaning fragment of a 
2. Origin. a The fue name wae hatdty that of 
a person (so Stanley, Sin. and Pal, 172), for in Jer. 
732 196 the name is altered to ‘valley of slaughter’; 
originally therefore it had some agreeable sense. Con- 
sidering the use made of the valley we may further 
assume that the true name had a religious reference, and 
may with some probability emend ponya into j2v273, 
‘pleasant son’ (Che.), and suppose that a syncretistic 
worship of TAMMUzZ and Melech (see MOLECH) was 
practised in the valley. This helps us to understand 
the horror felt by Ezekiel (if the view of GoG and 
MAGOG is correct) at the worship of ‘ Tamniuz-Lord.' 
The first occurence of gé Ainndm (?) is probably in Is. 
225 (cpv, 1), where no less a writer than Isaiah has 
been thought to mention it. The 
3, References. eeurence it is true, is gained by 
emending the text; but a parallel emendation is called 
for in Zech, 145 (see VISION, VALLEY OF). The most 
notable reference, however, is in 2 K. 2810, where we 
read that Josiah 'defiled the Topheth which is in the 
valley of the sons of Hinnom' (see above, § 14), ‘ that 
no man might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire to Molech'; so that, if Ben Naaman 
was the name of the divinity originally worshipped in 
the ‘ valley,’ the awful Molech (orrather Melech) had 
acquired a precedence over Ben Naaman. Probably 
too, as Geiger suggested,’ the phrase ‘ the graves of the 
common people’ (v. 6) should rather be ' the graves of 
ben-hinnom '? (4ez naaman 9). The text, thus cor- 
rected, shows that the burying-place of bex-hinnom was 
at any rate near the gorge of Kipron (¢.v.). It was 
in this valley, according to the Chronicler, that Ahaz 
and Manasseh sacrificed their sons (2 Ch. 283 336). 
Jeremiah (731) speaks of the ‘high places of the 
Topheth, which is in the valley of ben-Himmon (?)"; 
in the || passage (8235) he calls them ' the high places 
of Baal.' The abominations there practised were the 
cause of the change of name announced by the prophet 
(Jer. 732 196). See further EscHATOLOGY, §$ 10 % 
63 (3) 70 (iii, A) 81 (3, iii.) ; TOPHET. 
Opinions differ as to the site of this valley. The 
question is complicated, and it is not easy to decide 
4, Identifi- it with confidence. ‘Whatever view is 
taken of the position of the valley of 
cation. Hinnom, all writers concur in its extend- 
ing to the junction of the three valleys of Jerusalem 
below Siloam—z.e., there must be one spot below 
Siloam which all agree in making a portion of the 
valley of Hinnom' (Warren). The point on which 
geographers are divided is whether the valley is the 
Wady er-Rababi (the west and south valley), the 
Tyropceon (the centre valley), or the Kidron (east 
valley). The first view is supported by Robinson, 
Stanley, Barclay, Baed.-Socin, and Buhl; the second by 
Robertson Smith (Zc. Brit.(), ‘Jerusaleni’ ; cp RS@, 
372), Sayce (PEFOQ, '83,p. 213), and Birch (PAFOQ, 
'78, p. 179f); the third by Sir C. Warren 4 ( Recovery 
of Jerus., 307; Hasting's DB 2387). Cp JERUSALEM, 
Io/f. 
: tat us collect some of the data. 1. According to P 
the Valley entered into the boundary of Judah and 
Benjamin (see Josh. 158 1816), and so much at least is 


1 Jud. Zt, 2259; there are traces of the reading in Tg. 

2 For the inappropriate py 33 the Chronicler (2 Ch. 344) 
substitutes o> p°n3in. 

3 Eus. OS 30022, identifies the dpayé evvow with the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat ; cp Jer., OS 128 io. 
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clear, that the border-line runs through NEPHTOAH, the 
Mount (309), the Valley of Hinnom, En-Rogel, and 
En-shemesh. 

In describing the border of Judah from E. to W. (Josh, 158) 
‘the Mount’ is spoken of as‘ before Gap-by) the valley of Hinnom 
westward ’ and ‘at the end of the plain of REPHAIM (g.z,) north- 
ward.’ Similarlyjn 18z6, which proceeds jn the reverse direction, 
‘the Mount’ is still 'before' the valley but is mentioned first. 
It would seem that either (2) sup-by does not (exceptionally see 


CupRITH, col. 740, n. 3) mean the east, or (6) the words defihing 
the position of 'the Mount' are an inaccurate gloss. 


2. In Jer. 192 the »é@ den-Hinnom is said to be 'by 
the entry of the gate HarsITH’ (Harsuth?). Wherever 
this gate was, its name does not mean 'east.' If it is 
the same as the ‘ Dung-gate' (mon may even be a 
corruption of mipwn, see Neh. 313), it was at the end of 
the Tyropceon valley. 

3. We have also to note what is said of the position 
of the 'Valley Gate' (rebuilt by Uzziah : 2 Ch. 269 
yoriay [BA> ™8-], rtdqv ywrlas ris pap. [B*A], mr. ayyar 
[L]). It faced the ‘ Dragon Well' (Neh. 213; perhaps 
EN-ROGEL [¢.v.], see also DRAGON, 4 [g]),and was 
distant a thousand cubits from the ‘ Dung-gate' (Neh. 
813; wbdAqv Tys pap. [BA], 7. yae [L]), beyond which 
came the ‘ Fountain Gate,' and the ‘ King's Pool.' 

Of discussions on the site of the Valley of Hinnom we ma 
mention Sir C. W, Wilson's in Smith's DEO) (93) and Sir 
Warren's in Hastings' D# (99). At present the majority of 
scholars adhere to the view expressed by the former, that the 
true Valley of Hinnom is the Wady er-Rababi; but cp JERU- 
SALEM, col. 2423. T. K.C,—S, A.C. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS (N93, 6Hpia [BRA], KTHNH 
[Aq., Theod.] ; see BEHEMOTH, § 1), Job 4051, RV™s- 
Ten verses (vv. 15-24) or distichs are devoted in Job 40 
to a description of an animal which is most probably 
the hippopotamus (7. amphibius), though there are 
elements in the description which appear to some to 
require a mythological explanation (see BEHEMOTH, 
§ 3). Saadya, it is true, the only old interpreter 
who ventures on an identification, renders Behemoth 
by the Arabic word for rhinoceros, and Schultens, 
unmoved by the arguments of Bochart, identifies 
it with the elephant. Most commentators, how 
ever, since Gesenius, have taken the side of Bochart, 
who has, as they believe, clearly shown (x) that the 
animal is described as amphibious, (2} that the juxta- 
position of Behemoth and leviathan here accords with 
the close association of the hippopotamus with the 
crocodile in ancient writers {e. &» Herod. 269-71, Diod. 
13s, Plin. HV 825 288) as chief among the tenants of 
the Nile, and (3) that the description, apart from one 
or two difficult clauses, exactly suits the hippopotamus. 
Some commentators (e.g., Del.) would also find the 
Behemoth or hippopotamus in Is. 306; but this is not a 
probable view (see BEHEMOTH, § p. 

We now turn to the details of the description. 
and 20, 

‘He eateth grass like the ox' .. 


‘ Surely the mountains bring him forth food ; 
Where all the beasts of the field do play,’ 


refer to the fact that the hippopotamus is graminivorous, and 
inoffensive towards other animals. In wz, 16-18 we have a 
powerful picture of his muscular strength, on the ground of 
which he is to he regarded as among the most wonderful of 
God's creatures (wv. 19a).1__ Verse 196 is difficult, but (unless 
we emend the text ieee BEvHEMOTH, yol. i. col. 521, #dddle}) 
must allude to the animal's tusks, with which he shears his 
vegetable food = 
(God) who made him so that he should apply his sword' 

(so Di.). 

Verses g1 7, describe his favourite haunts, and 7, 23 refers to 
the most wonderful fact of all—that the animal is equally at 
home on land or water, it is puzzling, however, to find the 
Jordan mentioned.? Verse 24 is Benerall taken interrogatively ; 
hut Di., referring to the fact that the Nubians of the present 
day openly attack the hippopotamus with harpoons, understands 
an actual description. 


Verses 156 


1 [Verse r7 should probably run, ‘ He cleaves marsh plants as 
with a chisel (gym Sgyp3 }ipax) 5 the sinews of his neck Qpry) 
are knit together.—T. K. c.] 

2 Di. and Du. think that 'Jordan' may he used as a kind of 
appellative. [For acritical emendation of the text see JORDAN, 


§2G)] 
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‘They take him though he be on the watch 
(literally ‘in his own sight’), 

And pierce through his nose with snares’ 
(probably ropes with harpoons attached). 


This is a more natural rendering of the Hebrew though it is 
doubtful if it suits the context so well. Bu. render; an emended 
text, 

Who will seize him by the teeth, 
And pierce his nose with asnare?1 

The chief question that arises in connection with this 
animal (Hippopotamus amphibius) is whether it ever 
lived in Palestine, or whether its fame had spread to the 
poet from Egypt. At the present time the river-swine 
(as the ancient Egyptians called them) do not extend 
north of Dongola, between the second and the third 
cataracts, and even there they are rare; but both the 
frescoes and writings of the Egyptians and the fossil 
remains found in the Delta of the Nile show that in 
former times it inhabited Lower Egypt and was har- 
pooned by the inhabitants. During the Pleistocene and 
Pliocene epochs an animal specifically indistinguishable 
from the hippopotamus was widely spread over southern 
and middle Europe, extending even into England, so that 
although at present there is no distinct evidence of its 
existing in the Jordan it is possible that it may formerly 
have done so. 

The animals are exclusively fluviatile, and can remain under 
water for considerable periods—as much as ten minutes. They 
are fond of frequenting the reed-covered margins of the rivers, 
piercing tunnel-shaped paths in the closely-matted vegetation 
on the hanks. They are herbivorous. (See, further, BEHE- 


MOTH, §§ = 3-) . ; . ; 
There may be a safer reference to the hippopotamus in Ps. 
8014(13), where the reading varied between 4y yp and 4° 
{(7.2., ‘ from the forest’ and ‘from the River’), see Ginsh. /xz-od, 
to the Mas,-crit, ed, of the Heb. Bible, 33837 The latter 
reading was the more popular one in Palestine in pre-Roman 
times; the swine of the River would naturally be the hippo- 
potamus, Cp SWINE] N. M.—A. E. Ss. 


HIRAH (TPM, ‘noble’? cp Palm. YM), an Adul- 
Jamite, a friend of Judah (Gen. 38112: [e]ipac 
[ADEL]). 


HIRAM (OM, perhaps an abbreviation of DTS, 
ABIRAM ; cp Hiei; Pheen. OW; y[elipam [RKAL]). 

1. Hiram I., king of Tyre, famous for the help he 
rendered Solomon in the building of the temple, and 
in the manning of his ‘ Tarshish-fleet’ (1K. 61 [x5] # 
926 7; see OPHIR, § 1), in return for which Solomon 
gave him twenty cities in the land of Galilee (1K. 91: #%; 
see CABUL). The later tradition that the friendship 
between the two was strengthened by Solomon’s 
marriage with a daughter of Hiram (Tatian, Coni. 
Gree., § 37) may rest upon 1K.11z Ps. 4522[x3]. 
David, soon after occupying Jerusalem, is said to have 
received cedar-wood and workmen from Hiram to help 
him in his building operations (2 S. 511, cp 1 K. 51f15]); 
but Hiram was also a contemporary of Solomon’s. 
Unless, therefore, we assume that the event referred to 
in 28, relates to the last part of David‘s reign, we 
meet with a serious chronological difficulty. Hence some 
conjecture that the length of Hiram’s reign (969-936 
B.c., based upon Jos. ¢, Ag. 118) is inexact, or that it 
was Hiram’s father, Abiba‘al, who really helped David 
(cp Kittel, és#. 2157 n.).2 More probably Hiram’s 
kindly offices towards Solomon have been anticipated. 
Hiram‘s reputed tomb (Kabr Hiraém [Hairan])) is still 
pointed out to the E. of Tyre; the date is unknown 
(cp Beed, @), 296); see APOCRYPHA, § 14; CHRONICLES, 
88, n. 3. S.A. C. 

2, The artificer sent by Hiram, king of Tyre (1K. 
7134045 2 Ch. 213[r2] 6 421 16). A man of mixed 
race, it would appear, though 1K. 4¢, leaves it open 


1 Reading yyy4 x05 2 and 45x. Another suggestion is to read 
43332, ‘hook’ (cp Am. 42) for PPY3, 

2 For other conjectures cp Ew. Hist. 3226. 

3 Similarly the author of 1S. 1447, ascribes to Saul deeds 
which really belong to David ; cp SAUL, § 3. 
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to the reader to suppose that his father, as well as 
his mother, may have been Israelitish,1 His name is 
variously given in Kings and Chronicles. In 2Ch. 
213[12] (not 41x), according to the common view (see 
Bertheau), the word *ax, ‘my father’ (rév ratéd pov? 
(Bab mg. AbL]} and 4 loan, ‘his (z.¢., the king’s)father’ 
[@ [kal} dvqveyxer ; see note) is appended to Huram. 
Giesebrecht (ZA 7'W 1 239 f-), indeed, has argued ably 
for the view that Huram-abi or Hiram-abi (« Hiram is 
my father’} was the real name of the artificer sent from 
Tyre (vax in 2 Ch. 4 16 being supposed to he an error). 
So, too, Stade (Gesch. 1330, n. 2), whilst Kamphausen 
(Kau. 4S) thinks that Huram-abiw? may have been 
the original form of the name, shortened in our text of 
Kings and of 2 Ch. 411into Hiram or Huram, and in 
our text of 2Ch. 213[x2] into Huram-abi. These 
scholars, however, seem too ready to trust the Chronicler 
in this point; neither form of the solution proposed 
seems plausible. 

We are bound to consider in the first instance whether 
some error, either of the Chronicler or of the scribe,* 
may not be at the root of the strange name or reading 
Huram-abi. It appears certain that either the name 
of the artificer was precisely that of the Tyrian king 
(for which ancient parallels might be adduced), or that 
it was near enough to Hiram to be assimilated to this 
name through corruption. It might, eg., be (1) 
AHOLIAB [9.¥.], a name which has analogies in Phoe- 
nician (Synbax, 95s), and S. Arabian (Sxdnx, sinfiy x), 
and is given by P to the colleague of the artificer, 
Bezaleel, or (2) Huram (with a I for +); one remembers 
that Bezaleel in P is called ben Uri, ben Hur.® 


The more common form of the name is 87M (cp @& above) 
found in 28.511 1K.51 7% [15 1] 911 G 27 101122, and 
Kt. in 1 Ch. 142 2 Ch. 910, fort: ; for (2) in 1K. 713 406 45. 
A variant .is O39 (EV Huram, cp ben and x18) used of 
no. rin2Ch, 23[2] 11 [10] % 82 18 9 ax, and Kr. in Ch. 141 2 Ch. 
818 910; alsoofno. 2 in 2Ch.412¢% and 114 [Kr.],_ On 2Ch, 
213[12]516, see above. Finally, the rare form pj» is met 
with in 1K. 51018[24 32] referring to no. 1, and int K. 7 40a for 
no. 2, This form agrees with the Ass. Aevum, the eipwuos, 
idpwpos of Jos. (the last form used to represent no. 2), and the 
cipwpos of Herod. 79% Thus the names of the two Hirams 
present identical variations. Kittel on 1Ch. 141 suggests that 
the original form may have been Hnram (ayn), which passed suc- 
cessively into DYWN7 and O%°M (on this phonetic change see 
Barth, NB, p. xxix); hence, from a combination of these two 
forms, arose DT, T.K. C.—S. A. C. 


HIRCANUS (ypkanoc [VA]) 2Mace. 311, RV 
HyRCANUS [¢.v., 2]. 


HIRE, HIRELING (13%) Gen. 318, (Y2%) Job 71. 
See SLAVERY. 


HIROM (O19) 1 K. 740 EV™e-; EV Hira (¢.v., 2). 


1 1 K. makes his mother of the tribe of Naphtali 52 Ch., of 
-hat of Dan. To the latter belonged Aholiab. 

% This early reading found favour with the correctors of @8 
ind with one corrector of @A who may possibly have been the 
stiginal scribe himself Swete gives AD (A*?). The reading 
ieems to be a guess, corresponding to the guess D¥2") presup- 
sosed by @ in 416 (see next note but one). 

3 The name extas, which the artificer bears in Josephus, 
LTypomnesticum, 63, is only a corruption of eBtas (= 44). 

4 Two views seem possible. (1) The Chronicler may have 
nisread OFM ‘28 (‘the fleet of Hiram') in 1 K. 1021, OV, 
is if a person called Abi-Huram were the leader of ‘ Hiram’s 
ervants,’ and changed the relative position of Abi and Hiram 
w Huram to prevent the mistranslation ‘father of (king) Hiram 35 
ee Che. Exp. 79471 [July, ‘98)]). (2) For s5y and pay we may 
ead "ny, “my servant,’ s72Y, ‘his servant’; cp readings of 
§% in2Ch. 213[r2], But this seems too simple an expedient. 

5 Josephus names the craftsman’s father Uri(os) or Uri(as); 
rarpds 6€ Ovptov, he says (Ant. viii. 34). Does he think of 
3ezaleel’s father? 

6 According to Ginsb. some MSS in 4114 and 818 have 
ct, 


7 Cp the form govpwr, Eupol. af. Eus., Pm Zu 934.7% 
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The aim of the present article is to sketch the 
development of Israelitish and Jewish historiography 
from its beginnings down to the second century of our 
era. For fuller information about particular books the 
reader is referred to the pertinent articles. 

The making of history precedes the writing of history, 
and it is often found that the impulse to write history is 

i ed first given by some great achievement 
1, Beginnings which exalts the self-consciousnessof a 
of Hebrew people and awakens the sense of the 
historical memorable character of what it has 
literature. done. The Persian wars in Greece, 
the second Punic war in Rome, the empire of Charles 
the Great among the Germans, are familiar instances. 
In Israel, the national history begins with the consolida- 
tion of the tribes in a kingdom and the throwing off of 
the Philistine yoke. The circumstances in which this 
was accomplished, and the personality of the men who 
freed and united Israel and raised it at once to a 
leading place among the kingdoms of Syria, were such 
as powerfully to stimulate the national spirit and kindle 
the imagination. Internal evidence makes it highly 
probable that the earliest Hebrew historians wrote in 
the reign of Solomon (middle of the roth cent. B.c.), 
and wrote first of the great events of the preceding half- 
century. 

A large part of 2S. 9-201 K.1f is derived from such a work, 
the author of which was exceedingly well-informed not only 
about political affairs but also about the inner history of 
David's house and court. The story of David's youth, his 
relations to Saul, his romantic friendship with Jonathan, his 
adventurous life as a freebooter in the south, forms the natural 
introduction to the history of his reign. The older form of the 
history of Saul is probably of approximately the same age! (see 
SAMUEL ii.). 

The beginnings having thus been made, the Israelite 
writers naturally turned to the earlier history of their 
people. 

i. Sources.—Their sources, like those of the Greek 
logographers with whom it is natural to compare them, 

were poems, such as the Song of 

9 orefiensiy Deborah, and briefer lyrics like those 


compre: Ve i Nu. 21, of which collections had 
historical been made (see JASHER, BOOK OF: 
work. YAHWE, WARS OF) ;2 GENEALOGIES 


(g.v.), often representing clan-groupings; tribal and 
local traditions of diverse kinds, such as furnish the 
material for most of the book of Judges; the historical 
traditions of sanctuaries; the sacred legends of holy 
places, relating theophanies and other revelations, the 
erection of the altar or sacred stone, the origin of 
peculiar usages—for example, Bethel (Gen. 28); laws; 
myths of native and foreign origin; folk-lore and 
fable—in short, everything which seemed to testify of 
the past.3 

To us the greater part of this material is not in any 
proper sense historical at all; but for the early Israelite 
as for the early Greek historian it was otherwise; our 
distinctions between authentic history, legendary history, 
pure legend, and myth, he made as little as he recognised 


1 That the earliest Hebrew historians wrote soon after the 
time of David ; and that they began with contemporary history 
and gradually went back to the remoter past is the view of 
Graf ¢ 40) and of several recent scholars (Kittel, Budde, etc.). 

2 The theory that poems form the nucleus of the earliest 
prose narratives, the chief source of the first historians, has been 
much exaggerated. 

3 Fora more particular account of these sources see GENESIS, 
pees Exopus, § 3; NUMBERS, § 9; JOSHUA, § 15} JUDGES, 

15. 
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our distinction of natural and supernatural. It was all 
history to him; and if one part of it had a better 
attestation than another, it was certainly the sacred 
history as it was told at the ancient sanctuaries of the 
land. 

The sources were not equally copious for all periods. 
The stories of the heroes who delivered their countrymen 
from invaders and oppressors gave a vivid picture of 
the times before the kingdom. Of the crossing of the 
Jordan and the taking of Jericho the local traditions of 
Gilgal furnished a pretty full account. Of the further 
progress of the invasion, the struggles by which the 
Israelite tribes established themselves in the hill- 
country, the oldest historian found no tradition, 
About the deliverance from Egypt and the adoption of 
the religion of Yahwé at his holy mountain a mass of 
legendary and mythical circumstance had gathered (cp 
Exopus i., §§ 1%); but of the wandering in the deserts 
S. of Palestine only the most fragmentary memories 
were preserved (cp WANDERINGS). Of the sojourn 
in Egypt, again, there was no tradition (cp MizRaim, 
§ 2); the gap is filled by genealogies which really repre- 
sent later clan-groupings. Beyond these centuries the 
stream of narration suddenly broadens out; the stories 
of the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, Israel and his sons, 
are told with a wealth of Circumstance and a vividness 
of colour which show that we have entered the realm of 
pure legend? (see the several articles). 

ii, Limits; remains. — Whether the earliest compre- 
hensive history of Israel began with the migration of the 
Terahites, or with the primeval history —the first man, 
the great flood—is uncertain. The literary analysis 
cannot decide the question, and the examination of the 
foreign elements in Gen. 1-11 has as yet led to no 
positive results. Nor is it quite certain where the 
history ended. The presumption is that the author 
brought it down to his own times; but the evidence 
in our historical books is not as clear as we could 
wish. 

A considerable part of this oldest Hebrew history is 
preserved in the stratum of the HEXATEUCH which critics 
designate by the symbol J, and in the parts of Judges 
and Samuel that are akin to J. It has not, indeed, 
come down to us intact or in its original form; re- 
dactors, in combining it with other sources, haveomitted 
parts, and additions to it of diverse character and age 
have been made. What remains, however, gives us a 
most favourable impression of the authors' abilities. 
To this writing we may apply what a Greek critic says 
of the early Greek historians : \é&iv . . « érerndevooy 

+s cObH Kal Kowhy Kal Kadapay Kat ctvrouoy Kat 
rols Tpdyuace mporpuh, Kat pndeplar oxevwplay émipal- 
vougay Texvikyy.4 

The early Hebrew historians did not affix their names 
to their works ; they had, indeed, no idea of authorship. 
R : The traditions and legends which they 
8. Recensions. coiected were common property, and 
did not cease to be so when they were committed to 
writing; the written hook was in every sense the pro- 
perty of the scribe or the possessor of the roll. Only 
a part of the great volume of tradition was included in 


1 Judg. lis in the main an attempt to fill this gap by infer. 
ences from known facts of a much later time: see JOSHUA, § 15. 

2 The same phenomenon is observed in Greek and Roman 
history. see Wachsmuth, Zind. 511, 620. 

3 *Tdey affected a diction clear, popular, pure, concise, suit; 
able to the subject, and making no show of artful elaboration, 
Dion. Halic, De Thue. judie. 5. 
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the first books. Transcribers freely added new matter 
from the same sources on which the original authors 
had drawn, the traditions of their own locality or 
sanctuary, variants of historical tradition or legend. 
Every new copy was thus in some measure a fresh 
recension. When in the course of time the enrich- 
ment of the narrative directly from oral tradition 
became a less considerable factor, it was succeeded by the 
more literary process of conflation or contamination of 
recensions; scribes compared different copies, and 
combined their contents according to their own judg- 
ments or interests. The transmission of the oldest 
historical writings, even in its earlier stages, before the 
systematic redactions of Rjz and his successors, was 
thus an extremely complicated process? 

The problems thus presented to criticism are often insoluble; 
in general only those elements can be certainly recognised as 
secondary'which by underscoring the moral of the history or 
enlarging on its religious aspects in a prophetic spirit betray a 
differentreligious point of view from that of the older narrators, 
and even in these cases the age of the addition is often in doubt. 

The oldest Hebrew history (J) was written in the 
southern kingdom. At a somewhat later time a 

similar work (E)was produced in Israel. 

4. The The material, drawn from the common 

Ejhistory.te fund of Israelite tradition,? is in the 

main the same; but the local interest 

in E is that of the northern kingdom, and the moral 
and religious point of view is more advanced. 

Thus, in the patriarchal legend traits offensive to a more 
refined age are frequently tacitly removed (cp, ¢.g., the way in 
which Jacob's flocks are increased in J and in E, Gen. 80,4); 
theological reflection is shown in the substitution of dreams 
and audible voices for theophanies as modes of revelation; 
historical reflection in the representation of the Aramean fore- 
fathers as idolaters,' in the avoidance of the name Yahwé before 
Moses, and so forth. 

In later recensions of the work (E,) the conduct and 
fortunes of Israel are judged and interpreted from a 
point of view resembling that of Hosea. _ If those critics 
who ascribe to secondary strata in E such chapters as 
1S.7 1215 are right, some of these editors approximated 
very closely to the deuteronomic pragmatism.4 

For the period down to the time of Solomon the sources 
of the historians were almost exclusively oral tradition 

. of the most varied character and con- 
5. The history tents ; of records and monuments there 
of the are but few traces, and these for the 
kingdoms, most part doubtful. With the establish- 
ment of the monarchy this is changed in some degree. 
The stream of popular tradition flows on and continues 
to be drawn upon largely by writers of history; but by 
its side appears matter evidently derived from docu- 
mentary sources. Records were doubtless kept in 
the palace.4 From the referencesto them in the Book 
of Kings, and from the similar records of Assyrian and 
Egyptian monarchs we may infer the nature of their 
contents : the succession to the throne, the chief events 
of the reign (probably year by year), wars, treaties and 
alliances, important edicts, the founding or fortifying of 
cities, the building or restoring of temples, and the 
like. 


Everything goes to show that these dvaypapafl were brief; 
there is no reason to imagine that the records of a reign were 
wrought into narrative memoirs. It is antecedently probable 
that the kings of Israel and Judah, like other Oriental monarchs 
—for example, their neighbonr Mesha of Moab—commemorated 
their prowess or their piety in inscriptions; but there is no 
evidence of this in the OT, nor has any such monument 
hitherto been recovered. 


The temples also doubtless had their records, 
running in great part parallel to those of the kingdom. 


1 It has its complete analogy in the trans 
which is indeed, but a part of the same pro - 

2 The'distinctively Judzean element in J is small. 

3 See further, GeNESIS, $6 end, Exopus ii., § 3, JosHua, $6, 
JUDGES, § 3, iv, 

4 Direct evidence of this has frequently been sought in the 
titles of two officialsof the court, the 47534 (ZV Recorper) and 
the 49; but it is doubtful whether rightly. See GovERN- 
MENT, $21, 


ission of the text, 
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The succession in the priesthood (dated by the year of 
the reigning king); repairs of the temple—as under 
Joash and Josiah—or changes, such as the new altar of 
Ahaz; the intervention of the priests in the affairs of 
state, as in the revolution which overthrew Athaliah 
and brought Joash to the throne, would naturally be set 
down in the archives of the temple. The priestly 
annals may, as in other countries, have taken a wider 
range, and included political events and remarkable 
occurrences, such as earthquake, famine, pestilence. 
There may have been also local records of cities and 
towns. 

It is in accordance with frequent observation in other 
literatures to suppose that the history of the early 
kingdom of which we have spoken above was carried 
on from age to age by successive continuators. Such a 
continuation seems to underlie, ¢.g., the present accounts 
of the reign of Solomon and the division of the kingdom, 
and traces of others may perhaps be recognised in the 
subsequent narrative. The continuators were doubtless 
at the same time redactors, who supplemented the work 
of their predecessors from oral or written sources—as, 
for example, the history of Solomon is amplified and 
embellished from the luxuriant Solomonic legend—or 
abridged those parts which seemed to them less inter- 
esting or less important. 

The kingdom of Israel also had its own historians, 
but little of their writing has come down to us; even 
the reign of a monarch as great as we know from 
foreign sources that Omri was is an absolute blank in 
our Book of Kings. There is, however, one por- 
tion of the Israelite historical literature that strongly 
appealed to later Judaean writers, and has consequently 
been largely preserved—viz., the lives of the great 
Israelite prophets of the ninth century, Elijah and 
Elisha. These stories are not all of the same age or 
origin; whether they were taken from an earlier written 
collection is not certain, though, on the whole, probable. 
They are of the highest value for the light which they 
throw on the political as well as on the religious history 
of the northern kingdom (see K1nGs, § 8, and ELIJAH). 

The relations of the two neighbour nations of the 
Same people to each other in peace and war must have 
filled a large place in the histories of both, which ac- 
cordingly had much in common; but it is not probable 
that the attempt to unite them in a parallel history of the 
two kingdoms was made till some time after the fall of 
Samaria. In this combined history Judaean sources and 
the Judean point of view naturally preponderated ; but 
it does not appear that any effort was made to exalt 
Judah at the expense of Israel. The impartiality with 
which the author records, eg., the rebuff received by 
Amaziah from Joash (2K.148 #} is noteworthy. 
This history is the basis of our Books of Kings; but 
the deuteronomic redaction has here been so thorough 
that the attempt to reconstruct the earlier work or even 
to determine more exactly its age is attended with un- 
usual difficulty. 

The prophets of the eighth century interpreted Yahwé’s 
dealing with his people upon a consistent moral prin- 
fl f ciple : the evils which afflict the nation, 
be hea a ‘e and the graver evils which are imminent, 

© Prophets. are divine judgments upon it for its 
sins—the injustice and oppression that are rife, the 
political fatuity of its statesmen, the religious corrnption 
of priests and people, who desert Yahwé for other gods, 
or offer him the polluted worship of the baals, or affront 
his holiness with the sacrifices and prayers of unrighteous 
men. Nor was it the present generation only that had 
sinned : Hosea, in particular, traces the worship of the 
baals back to the first settlement of the Israelites in 
Canaan ; and in every age sin must bring judgment in 
its train. 

The application of this principle by the writers of the 
seventh and sixth centuries makes an era in Hebrew 
historiography ; narrative history is succeeded by prag~ 
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matic history; not the mere succession of events, but 
.also their interdependence and causation engages the 
author's interest. This step has been taken at some 
period in most historical literatures ; what is peculiar in 
the Hebrew historians is that their pragmatism is purely 
religious. 

The favour or the displeasure of God is. the one cause of pros- 
perity or adversity ; and hiS5 favour or his displeasure depends in 
the end solely on the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of the people 
to the religion of Yahwé, The standard was at first that which 
the prophets of the eighth century had set up; later, it was the 
deuteronomic law. Under the impression of the deuteronomic 
movement, of the prophecy of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and of the 
events of the last half-century of the kingdom of Judah, the 
interest of the writers was increasingly absorbed in the lesson of 
the history; history was indeed for them prophecy teaching by 
example. 

The influence of the prophets (orators) is manifested 
in another way; the pragmatism of the new school of 
historians, like that of the Greek and Roman historians, 
,especiallyunder the influence of Isocrates, is a rhetorical 
element. This appears in the amplification and height- 
ening of the congenial portions of the older narratives, 
and especiallyin the introduction at critical points in 
the history of speeches by prophets — often anonymous 
—in which the author's own comment or reflection is 
effectively put into the mouth of an actor or a spectator 
of the action. 

This pragmatic historiography is frequently called 
* deuteronomistic’ ; on account of its affinity to Deuter- 
onomy.! It flourished in the latter part of the seventh 
‘century and especially in the sixth; but the same 
moralising treatment of the history, the same distinctive 
turns of thought and phrase, recur in much later writers 
—e.g., in the Chronicler’—and the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the school is nowhere formulated so clearly and 
concisely as by Josephus in the Introduction to his 
Antiquities (3,§ 14, Niese). 

i. Deuteronomistic history ¢ the twokingdoms.—The 
first product of the new school of historians was a 
history of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel from the accession of Solo- 
mon,? written before the fall of Jeru- 
salem, which (in a second redaction 
dating from after the middle of the 6th century) we 
have in the Books of Kings. The author took his 
material from older histories such as have been spoken 
of above (§ 5). The purpose to enforce the moral of 
the history appears in the selection of material as well 
as in the treatment of it. It is presumably to this 
author that we are to ascribe the omission of all details 
concerning whole reigns (e.g., Omri), where the recorded 
facts did not conform to the historical theory. The 
sovereign is responsible for the purity of the national 
religion; upon every king a summary judgment is passed 
from this point of view. 

With hardly an exception, all have come short of the strict 
standard of the deuteronomic law 5 but this departure has 
degrees; some—the good kings of Judah—only tolerated the 
worship of Yahwi: at illegitimate altars (high places); others— 
Jerohoam and his successors in the northern kingdom—wor. 
shipped idols of Yahwi: ; others still introduced foreign gods and 
rites. A few suppressed gross abuses such as the #édéshis (see 
IDOLATRY, § 6); only Hezekiah and Josiah instituted thorough- 
going reforms, which were made the more imperative by the 
revival and importation of all kinds of heathenism under their 
predecessors, Ahaz and Manasseh. 

The history is interpreted upon deuteronomic prin- 
ciples, which are clearly set forth at the beginning 
in the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, and are first applied to Solomon himself. 

The earlier part of his reign, we are told, was prosperous ; in 
his later years there were revolts abroad and treasons at home; 
after his death the kingdom was divided; the cause was that 
Solomon z his o/¢ age, under the influence of his foreign wives, 
introduced the worship of other gods; the prophet Ahijah the 


7 Tha, ,, 
deuteronomistic 
school, 





1 Particularly to the secondary parts of that hook. 

2 Cp also 2 Macc. 

8 This was the natural beginning under the influence of the 
prophets and the immediate impression of the deuteronomic 
reforms. 
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Shilonite declares the sin and denounces the divine judgment 
a K. 1D. 
The editor, who after the fall of Judah revised the 


work of his predecessor and gave the Book of Kings 
substantially its present form, sharpened the pragmatism 
throughout in the spirit of Jeremiah and Ezekiel and of 
the contemporary additions to Deuteronomy (esp. 429 f, 
and the end of 28); the Exile itself is the final vindi- 
cation of the prophetic theodicy. 

The rhetorical character of the new historical writing especi- 
ally invited amplification; if the older authors seemed not 
sufficientlyto have emphasised the lesson, the later ones supplied 
the deficiency. Such chapters as 1 K. 13 exemplify the growth 
of moralising legend in the youngest additions to the book. 
The systematic chronology also, with its calculated synchron- 
isms, 1s the work of the exilic editor. 

ii. The pre-monarchic period. —The earlier history 
was now taken in hand by the new school. The in- 
vasions and forays of the neighbouring peoples in the 
period before the kingdom were divine visitations, just 
like the invasions of Egyptians, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians in later times.*, The sin, also, which pro- 
voked this judgment was the same, unfaithfulness to the 
religion of Yahwé. The stories of the judges illustrate 


this moral. 

In a general introduction (Judg. 26 86) and in the introduc- 
tions to the individual stories the author draws out the lesson = 
whenever Israel fell into the worship of the gods of Canaan, 
Yahwé gave it over into the power of its foes; when in distress 
it turned to him again, he raised up a champion and delivered 
it (see JUDGES, $2). Those parts of the older book of stories 
which could not be adapted to this scheme were omitted. A 
chronolegy having the same systematic basis as that of Kings, 
and directly connected with the latter, was supplied (see CHRON- 
oLocy, § 5). 


Here also more than one stage in the deuteronomistic 
redaction is probably to be recognised. The deutero- 
nomistic book of Judges included Eli and Samuel, and 
was an iritroduction to the history of the kings. 

In the view of the author, the deliverers formed a continuous 
succession of extraordinary rulers(skaphétim, ‘judges '), differing 
from the kings who followed them in that their office was not 
hereditary, each being immediately designated by God. 

The history of Saul and David (1 S.13 ¥} was not 
snbjected to so thorough a deuteronomistic redaction. 

The rejection of Saul was already sufficiently motived in the 
prophetic source—he disobeyed the commandment of God hy 

is prophet (1S. 15) : the glorious reign of David was, from the 
point of view of the pragmatic school, evidence enough of his 
fidelity to the religion of Vanwe, The traces ofdeuteronomistic 
hands in 1S. 18-2 S.21 are limited to relatively inconsiderable 
additions (see SAMUEL ii., 88 24 5,4). 

iii, Prehistoric period. — The peculiar deuteronomistic 
pragmatism was from its nature little applicable to the 
patriarchal story or the primeval history. The wander- 
ings, from Horeb to the banks of: the Jordan, are briefly 
recounted from this point of view in Dt. 1-3 (cp also 
97-105); but in the parallel portions of Ex. and Nu. 
there is no evidence of a deuteronomistic recension. 
The history of the conquest of Canaan as we have it in 
Joshua is, on the other hand, largely the work of an 
author of this school (see JosHua, §§ 4 11). 


The corruption of the religion of Israel was, as Hosea had 
taught, the consequence of contamination with the religion of 
Canaan; the prophetic legislation strictly forbids alliance and 
especially intermarriage with the inhabitants of the land (e.g, 
Ex. 3412-16); the later deuteronomists demanded their extermin- 
ation as the only sure way to prevent the infection (Dt. 72). 
The generations which followed Joshua had neglected these 
commands and reaped the bitter consequences (cp Judg. 21-5, 
late); hut Joshua and the god-fearing generation, which in the 
might of Yahwi: conquered Canaan, did God's bidding faithfully 
in this as in all other things. They must, therefore, have 
destroyed the Canaanites, root and branch ; if the older histories 
did not so represent it, they must he corrected. This is the chief 
motive of the deuteronomistic account of the conquest (see esp. 
Josh. 10-12), We have here an instructive example of the way 
in which the pragmatic dogma overrides a conflicting tradition ; 
what is said to have been has to yield to what ws? have been. 
The unflinching consequence with which this unhistorical re. 
presentation of the conquest is carried through reminds us of 
the Chronicler (see below, § 15), and, with other things, suggests 
that the deuteronomistic redaction of Joshua is one of the later 








1 See KinGs, § 3 CHRONOLOGY, $67 
2 How far this treatment may have been preformed in older 
recensions (Eg Rye) is a mooted point; cp JUDGES, $14. 
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products of the school,1 which continued its work long after the 
restoration. 


Besides the productions of the deuteronomistic school 
of historians, we have one other work from the sixth 
. century which possesses a peculiar in- 
8. Biogr aphy terest ; the life of the prophet Jeremiah, 
of Jeremiah. which was united with the collections 
of his oracles by the compiler of our book of Jeremiah. 
It was written frgm the memories of the prophet's inti- 
mate disciples, apparently not long after his death. In 
addition to its historical value, especially for the reign 
of Zedekiah and the years following the fall of Jerusalem, 
and its still greater value as a revelation of the person- 
ality of one of the greatest of the prophets, it is, as far 
as we know, the first essay in biography, and stands 
nearly, or quite, alone in the extant literature.” 
In the Persian period, probably in the fifth centnry, 
appeared a work which treated the 
ee Hebrew ancient history from a new point of 
rigines’: P. icy 
i, The history.—The author's purpose was to set 
forth the origin of the sacred institutions and laws of 
the Jews, thus showing their antiquity and authority. 
Beginning with the creation of the world, he closed with 
a minute description of the territories of the several 
tribes in Canaan. The contents and character of this 
work, now generally designated by critics by the symbol 
P, Py, Pg,* etc., are sufficiently exhibited elsewhere. 4 
The whole tendency of the book is to carry back the origin of 
Jewish institutions to’theremotepast ; the sabbathwas or 
at the creation; the prohibition of blood was given to Noah, 
circumcision is the seal of the covenant with Abraham; the 
developed temple ritual of the kingdom and even the temple 


itself with all its paraphernalia—in portable form—are Mosaic ; 
the post-exilic high priest has his prototype in Aaron. 


This is, no doubt, to some extent to be ascribed to 
the working of a natural and familiar process which 
may be observed in the older literature as well as in the 
later (Chronicles) 5 it may also be surmised that there 
was a desire to give the laws, in the eyes of the Jews 
themselves, the authority of immemorial prescription or 
the sanctity of most solemn promulgation. Resides 
this, however, the question may properly be asked, 
whether contact with the ancient civilisationand religion 
of Babylonia may not have prompted the author to 
attempt to vindicate the antiquity of the Jewish religion, 
just as, somewhat later, the Hellenistic historians, especi- 
ally in Egypt, were moved to do. The same influence 
may be suspected in the minute chronology, which in 
its antediluvian parts certainly stands in some connec- 
tion with that of the Babylonians (see CHRONOLOGY, §4). 

ii. The Jaws, —The Mosaic laws in the ‘ Origines’ are 
doubtless to be regarded not as a transcript of the actual 
praxis of the author's own time, but as an ideal of the 
religions community and its worship, projected into the 
golden age of the past as Ezekiel's is projected into the 
golden age of the future. Whether the book was com- 
posed with the more definite aim of serving as the basis 
of a reform in the Jerusalem use, is not so clear ; the 
whole character of the work seems unfavourable to the 
hypothesis that Pg was from the beginning a reform 
programme as the original Deuteronomy was. 

iii. Sources, —The narrative portions of the work 
present an appearance of statistical exactness in matters 
of chronology, genealogy, census-lists, and the like, 
which led earlier scholars, who regarded P as the oldest 
stratum in the Pentateuch (cp HEXATEUCH, § 24), to 
infer that the author had access to ancient documentary 
records. This supposition is excluded both by the late 
date of Pg and by the character of the matter in question. 
See GENESIS, § 2 


1 Perhaps it is a second redaction. . . 
2 The older legends of Elijah and Elisha, and the multi- 
madinous prophet légends of later times are hard!y to be com- 


8 Po the groundwork of P, Ps, secondary extensions of Pg. 
4 See HEXATEUCH, § 24; GENESIS, § 244 Exopus, §§ 2 5 3 
Leviticus, § 3; NumBers, § 10,7; JOSHUA, §§ 5 12 
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The'semblanceof more definite statistical knowledge in P, as 
compared with the older historians, has an instructive parallel in 
the younger Roman annalists, for example, Valerius Antias,1 
and is to be explained in the same way. We have another 
illustration of the same phenomenon in Chronicles. 


In the patriarchal story and the narrative of the exodus 
it is not demonstrable that the author used any other 
sources than the older historical works which, combined 
with his own, have been transmitted to us (J and E); 
but he doubtless had them in a more complete form, 
and, it may be, in a different recension. Whether in 
the primeval history he made a fresh draught upon 
Babylonian tradition — in the account of creation (Gen.1)}, 
for example, or in the variant form of the flood legend 
—or whether here also he had Hebrew precursors, is a 
question which seems at present not to admit of a 
confident answer (see CREATION, §§ 3f. 12 17f0; 
DELUGE, §§ 10 f*). 

iv. Later additions.—P contained many laws pur- 
porting to have been given to Moses ; to these a multi- 
tude of others were added by later hands, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in whole collections (Ps), until the 
symmetry and consistency of the original work was 
completely destroyed ; the result was the heterogeneous 
conglomerate which it is customary to call the Priests' 
Code (see HEXATEUCH, LAW LITERATURE). Late 
additions to the narrative parts of P also can be recog~ 
nised, especially in Ex. and Nu. (see Exopus, § 5, 
NUMBERS, §§ 10 #). 

It has been observed above (§ 3) that copies of the 
same work, differing in text or in contents, were com- 

‘ +... pared and combined by subsequent tran- 

10. Histories scriber-editors. A process of a similar 

combined, kind, on a much larger scale, was the 

union of the parallel histories J and E in one continuous 
narrative, JE. 

i Union of J and E.—This task was accomplished 
with considerable skill; the redactor (Rys) for the most 
part reproduces the text of his sources with little change, 
combining them in different ways as the nature of the 
case indicated. The additions of his own which he 
makes are akin to the later strata of the separate books, 
J and E; they are chiefly enlargements upon prophetic 
motives in the history, and have frequently a repro- 
ductive character, as, ¢.g., in the renewal of the promises 
to the patriarchs.2 The author (Rjz) probably lived in 
the second half of the seventh century. This composite 
work can be followed in our historical books from the 
creation to the reign of David; if it went farther than 
this, the latter part was supplanted by a history of the 
kingdoms written on a different plan. 

JE did not at once displace the separate works J and 
E; they continued to circulate till a considerably later 
time, and later transcribers of JE may have enriched 
their copies by the introduction from the older books of 
matter which the first redactor (Ry) had not included. 

The deuteronomistic redaction described above (§ 67. ) 
is based upon JE, though some of the deuteronomists 
used E, at least, separately. 

ii, Union of JE with D and P.— Apost-exilic redac- 
tion, finally, united P with JE and D. The method of 
the redactor (Rp) is more mechanical than that of Ryz; 
his religious and historical point of view is that of P— 
especially of the later additions to P—and Chron. 

ili, Later griestly editors.—Rp very likely ended his 
compilation where P itself ended; but later editors not 
only made additions to his work, but also extended a 
priestly redaction over the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, sometimes restoring (from JE) passages 
which the deuteronomistic redaction had omitted, some- 
times adding matter drawn from the midrash of their 


1 The fondness of Valerius for enormous numbers also is shared 
by P. 
% Qn the character and method of this redaction see further, 
HEXATEUCH, §':24; GENESIS, § 6; Exopus, § 3: NUMBERS, 
§ 6 ; JosHua, § 11; JuDGEs, § 14. 

2 See Hexa‘rEucH, § 294; GENESIS, § 2; EXODUS § 2; 
LeEviITICUS; NuMmBERS, § 21; JosHUA, § 11; JUDGES, § 14. 
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time, sometimes combining the old version of a story 
with the midrash upon it. In this way the great 
Hebrew history, from the creation to the fall of Judah, 
which we possess in Gen.-2 K., gradually assumed sub- 
stantially its present form. 1n consequence of the 
essentially compilatory character of the Jewish historio- 
graphy, this work of the fifth or fourth century B, c. has 
fortunately preserved, without material change, large 
parts of the pre-exilic historical literature, from the 
tenth century to the sixth.’ 
The national history of Judah came to an end in the 
year 586, when Judzea became a Babylonian province. 
* During the century which followed, 
an lay atten many writers occupied themselves with 
the history of the kingdoms and of the 


the restora earlier ages (see above, § 7); but there 
pempie. © was little to inspire the Tews either in 


Jadzea or in Babylonia to write the his- 
tory of their own times. It is plain that when long 
afterwards the attempt was made to relate the events 
of this period, the author had hardly any material at 
his command except the references to the completion of 
the temple in the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. It 
is scarcely to be doubted that in the archives of the 
temple the successionof the priests, repairs and improve- 
ments of the edifice, and other matters, were recorded, 
and official documents relating to the temple and its 
privileges or to the city were preserved ;# perhaps also 
lists of families (with their domiciles), on the basis of 
which the capitation tax was collected; some such 
material is preserved by the Chronicler. There is much 
less, however, than might have been expected: it is 
possible that the archives were partially or completely 
destroyed when the city was taken by the armies of 
Ochus, as they were almost certainly destroyed in the 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

A new type of Jewish historical literature is repre- 
sented bv the memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra.? Nehe- 
miah narrates in a plain and straight- 
12. Personal forward way, though not without a just 
memoirs, appreciation of his own merit. what he 
had done for his people by restoring in the face of great 
difficuities the ruinous defences of Jerusalem, and by 
remedying many abuses which he found rife in the 
community.4 Ezra tells how he conducted a colony 
from Babylonia to Jerusalem, and describes the sad 
state of things he found among priests and people, his 
efforts to purge the community from the contamination 
of mixed marriages, and finally the introduction and 
solemn ratification of the book of the law.® 
The memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra were used by 
the Chronicler as sources for the reign of Artaxerxes, 
and through him considerable portions of them have 
been transmitted to us, though curtailed, deranged, 
and in parts wrought over. 
To the latter part af the Persian or the beginning of 
the Greek period must be ascribed another of the 


-. sources of the Chronicler; an Aramaic 
13. Aramaic 


hronicle of narrative, incorporating documents 
chronicie Of  elative to the building of the walls of 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem and of the temple, Darts of 


which, worked over and supplemented by the Chronicler, 
are preserved in Ezra 4-6. The original scope af the 


1 A most instructive parallel to the Jewish literature in this 
respect is afforded by the Christian chroniclers and historians of 
the Middle Ages; see, for example, the Saxon Annalist, in 
Mouumenta Germania, 6. 

2 The library of the Jerusalem patriarchate now contains a 
collection of Arabic and Turkish edicts about,the holy places, 
beginning with the “Testament of Mohammed. 

3 Delitzsch (ZZ T 81 36 ['70]) compares the beginning of the 
memoir literature among the Greeks and Romans. See also 
Wachsmuth, £720, 204 4 

4 A natural motive for the memoirs is the desire to acquaint 
the Jews in the E. with what he had found and done in Jeru- 
salem. See NEHEMIAH. 

5 See Ezra and Ezra-NEHEMIAH. The genuineness of the 
Memoirs of Ezra has recently been impeached by Torrey, Ezra- 
Nehemiah (96). 
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work can only be uncertainly guessed from the extant 
fragments. The conjecture that other parts of Ezra 
were translated into Hebrew from the same source (van 
Hoonacker, Howorth) is not well founded. Some 
interest attaches to these fragments as the first trace of 
historical writing in the vernacular. The experiment 
seems to have found little favour; Hebrew was too 
firmly established as the literary language. 
To the same age is to be assigned a lost work on the 
history of the kingdom which is frequently referred to 
by the Chronicler, and of which considerable 
14. The : : : 
Midrash Parts are preserved in Chronicles. The 
Chronicler cites this work under a variety 
of names (Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, or, of Judah and Israel, etc.), and particular 
sections of it under special titles (Words’ of Samuel 
the Seer, Nathan the Prophet, Gad the Seer,? and so 
on). Twice the book is referred to under the signifi- 
cant name ‘midrash’ (yi7p),—-The Midrash of the 


Book of Kings (2 Ch. 2427), the Midrash of the Prophet 
Iddo (ib. 1822). 

The name denotes a homiletic exposition, particularly a story 
teaching some edifying religious or moral lesson, and usually 
attaching itself more or less loosely to the words of an older text. 
This is the character of both the passages in connection with 
which the term occurs, and of many others in Chronicles ¢.z., 
2 Ch. 148 [7]-1515 20 285-15 8310-19, etc. Budde (ZATW 
1237/7.) called attention to the fact that edifying stories of a kind 
similar to those which in Chronicles are supposed to come from 
the lost Midrash of Kings are found in other parts of the OT, 
and conjectured that the Prayer of Manasseh and the Books of 
Jonah and Ruth are derived from the same work, extracts from 
which he surmises in 1 S.16 1-13 and 1 K.13. The ohvious 
resemblance is, however, sufficiently explained by the supposition 
that these writings, together with other pieces of the same kind 
in Num. and Judg., are the product of the same age and school; 
that they were all taken from the same book is hardly to be 
proved. 

That the ‘Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah' 
which the Chronicler cites was based upon the deutero- 
nomistic history of the kingdoms (Sam.-Kings) is 
beyond question. The most probable theory is that it 
was an edition of that work enriched by the introduction 
of a large element of historical midrash illustrating the 
moral and religious lessons which the history ought to 
teach, and with such changes and omissions as the 
additions or the author’s pragmatism rendered necessary. 
Its relation to the canonical KINGS was thus very 
similar to the relation of the Book é /Jzudzlees to Genesis. 
The author’s religious point of view, ruling interests, 
and literary manner so closely resemble those of the 
Chronicler that what is to be said under this head will 
best be reserved for the next paragraph. 

In the early part of the Greek period, probably after 
300 B.C., an author connected with the temple composed 

a history of Jerusalem from the time of 
a ir, David to the latter part af the fourth 
e. Pp 

Chronicleof _ prefixing a skeleton of the 
Jerusalem, preednig history from the creation to 
the death of Saul in the form of genealogies, in which 
are manifested interests the same as those which 
dominate the body of the book. This history we 
possess in our Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 

which originally formed a single continuous work. 

The narrative begins with Saul’s last battle, the anointing of 
David as King of all Israel, and the taking of Jerusalem a 
10/4); from this point to the destruction of Jerusalem hy 
Nebuchadrezzar it runs parallel to Sam. and Kings, hut deals 
with Judah only. From the deportation of 586 the author 
passes at once to the edict of Cyrus permitting the Jews to 
return to Palestine (2 Ch. 36 29 f= irra 1x7). The return and 
the rebuilding of the temple are then related, to the completion 
of the building in the sixth year of Darius; then follows 
immediately the commission of Ezra in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, his return at the head ofa colony, and his attempted 
reforms in Jerusalem (Ezra7 7) ; and, again without any con- 
nection, the .appointment of Nehemiah as governor in the 


of Kings. 














1 de, ‘Naxcative fof Samuel’ etc.]. 

2 See CHRONICLES, § 62. Itisnot quite clear whether this form 
of citation is only a convenient way of indicating the part of the 
extensive work in which the prophet named figured; or whether 
it implies a theory that each prophet wrote the events of his 
own time (Jos. c. Ag. 1$ 
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twentieth year of Artaxerxes, the rebuilding of the walls(Neh.1-7), 
and the ratification of the law (Neh. 8-10). The narrative ends 
with the measures of reform which Nehemiah found necessary 
on the occasion of a secoud visit in the thirty-second year of 
Artaxerxes ; hut the genealogies are brought down to the reign 
of the last Persian king. 

The author's sources naturally varied for the different 
periods. 

i. For the earlier part of the work he used the Hexa- 
teuch and the older historical books, the genealogical 
material in which he excerpted, condensed, and combined 
in his own way, supplementing it with constructions of 
his own which plainly reflect post-exilic conditions. 

ii, For the history of the kingdom the ulterior source 
was the deuteronomistic work (Sam.-Kings) ; it seems 
probable, however, that the Chronicler used this work, 
not in the form in which it lies before us, but as it was 
embodied in the Midrash of Kings (§ 14}, of which 
Chronicles may then be regarded as mainly an abridg- 
ment. 

iii. From the fall of Jerusalem in §86 fo the time of 
Alexander, the sources were the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah,+ the Aramaic history already spoken of (§ 13), 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra (§ 12), a list of high 
priests from Jeshua to Jaddua, and probably other 
priestly genealogies, etc. The xarrative material all 
belonged to the first quarter century of the Persian period 
and a few years in the reign of Artaxerxes; there was 
evidently no continuous historical tradition, written or 
oral, when the Chronicler wrote ; indeed, his knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable him rightly to arrange the 
fragmentary remains at his disposal.? 

In the Chronicler's account of the first two (i. and 
ii.) of these three periods there are occasional historical 
notices not otherwise transmitted to us which seem to 
come from old sources. 

The recension of Gen,-Kings which lay before the Chronicler 
or the author of the Midrash may have been different from ours, 
as the recension in the hands of the Alexandrian translators 
frequently differed from that on which MT is based. The 
restoration, by the last redactor of Judges, of considerable 
material from JE which the deuteronomistic redactor had 
omitted, proves that the final loss of the old Hehrew history books 
occurred at a comparatively late time, as so much of the classic 
literature perished late in the Byzantine period. 

The Chronicler's work is an ecclesiasticalhistory ; the 
Jewish Church in Jerusalem is its subject. The whole 
history of the Northern Kingdom, which was included 
not only in the deuteronomistic Book of Kings but also 
in the Chronicler's immediate source, the Book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah, is therefore omitted. The 
temple, the ministry, the ritual, have central importance; 
and special interest is shown in the prominence of the 
Levites on festal occasions (see CHRONICLES, § 7). The 
clergy are also the custodians of the law; they give 
instruction in it and decisions under it. The liturgy 
of the temple and the minute organisation of the ministry 
with its guilds of musicians, singers, door-keepers, etc., 
are attributed to David. Upon the deuteronomistic 
pragmatism which it found in its sources the post- 
exilic History superimposed a pragmatism of a new 
ite In it also prosperity and adversity depend upon 
fidelity to the religion of Yahwé ; but the conception of 
religion is clerical rather than prophetic. The ideas of 
theodicy and retribution are more mechanical;4 the 
vindication of God's law is not only sure, it is also 
signal and swift. 

The exhibition of this principle in history is the motive of the 
most radical changes made in the representation of the older 
hooks as well as in the long haggadic additions. In both, it is 
probahle that the Chronicler was preceded by the author of the 
Midrash ; hut the same spirit appears in the Chronicler's own 
work in Ezra and Neh,5 
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Taken altogether, it is as historical midrash (z.¢., as 
edifying fiction with an historical background), not as 
history, that Chronicles, like its lost precursor, must be 
regarded and judged. This type of literature enjoyed, 
as we shall see, an immense popularity in the Greek 
period among both Hebrew and Hellenistic Jews. 

The first part of the Chronicle of Jerusalem, from 
the creation to the exile, ran parallel to the great 
historical work Gen.-Kings; the second, beginning 
with the edict of Cyrus, had no competitor. The 
latter was accordingly detached to serve, under the 
title Book of Ezra,! as a continuation of the older 
history through the Persian period. When at a later 
time the first part (Chronicles) was given a place in the 
canon, it was not reunited with Ezra, but was counted 
either as the last (Talmud) or as the first (Mass6ra) of 
the Kethiibim (see CANON, § 9). In the Alexandrian 
Bible, where a general rearrangement was eflected, 
the original order was restored. 

The oldest Greek translation of the post-exilic History is 
preserved to us as a torso, beginning with 2 Ch. 35 1-27 and 
ending abruptly with Neh, 812.2 It presents the material in a 
different— and to some extent more original—order than MT 
and the later Greek version ; and contains one long passage not 
found in either (Pages of Darius, 3,4).3 

A sketch of Jewish historical literature would be 
incomplete without some mention of the popular religious 
stories so abundant in the last three or 


124 a dar four centuries before our era. These 
TONE10 all have an_ historical setting, and 
stories. doubtless passed from the beginning, 


as they still do with many, for veracious history. In 
character they do not essentially differ from the haggadic 
additions in Chronicles; but instead of attaching them- 
selves to a given situation in the older history, they 
create their own situation. With this freedom is 
naturally connected a greater variety in the motive and 
moral of the story. 

i, and ii. Two of the longer tales of this class, to 
which we might perhaps give the name _ historical 
romances, are the books of Judith and Esther. They 
have in common the patriotic motive, and also that in 
each it is awoman who, at great peril to herself, saves 
her people from threatened destruction. JUDITH (g.v.) 
was probably written in Palestine, in Hebrew. The 
setting of the action is purely fictitious; the author's 
notions of history and of geography, beyond his own 
region, are of the most confused kind. 

If any historical incident furnished the nucleus of the story, 
the circumstances had been thoroughly forgotten. Thereligious 
point of view, as it appears in the speech of Achior, for example, 
and in the stress laid on clean meats (ep Dan. 1) and the sacred- 
ness of tithes, etc,, is that of correct Judaism ;—it is erroneous to 
say of Pharisaism, The lesson of faith in God and fidelity to 
his law is obvious; but it is not necessary to assume that the 
hook was written to inculcate this lesson and to encourage its 
readers in a particular crisis. 

The considerable differencesin the recensions (three Greek, Old 
Latin, Syriac) show that the hook had considerable currency 5 
hut it never enjoyed the same popularity as its companion, 
Esther.4 

A peculiar interest attaches to ESTHER (g.v.) as one 
of the very few remaining pieces of the literature of the 
Oriental Jews.5 The feast of PuRIM (g.v.), the origin 
of which is celebrated in the book,® was certainly 
adopted by the Jews in the E. Probably too (see 
ESTHER, § 7) the legend was borrowed or imitated ; 
but this does not alter the fact that the story constructed 
upon it is one of the most characteristic works of Jewish 
fiction. 

How the young Jewess Esther becomes Queen of Persia; how 








1 The influence of Is. 40. 

2 The derangement of 
ascribed to later hands. : 

3 This may be connected with the belief that David composed 
Psalms for the temple service. 

4 The influence of Ezekiel is manifest. 

5 On the character of the additions and changes, see 
CHRONICLES, § 7 7% 


, is also visible, 
zra-Neh. is, however, partly to he 
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1 Our Ezra and Nehemiah (cp Ezra-Nen., § 4). 

2 See Ezra (THE GREEK). 

3 See Torrey, BL 16168-170 ; cp Ezra (GREEK), § 6 1. 

4On parallels and reminiscences in Jewish literature see 
Lipsius inZW7 10337 % (67). The midrashimall put the cccur- 
rence in the Asmongean times, and several of them connect it 
with the Hanukka festivities as Esther is connected with Purim, 

fi Tobit is the onlv other of which this can confidently be 
affirmed. 

6 In the subscription to the Greekrersion itis called émuoeroAy 
tov dpovpat (Esth. 1021). 
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the proud vizier Haman is compelled to do the almost royal 
honour he had conceived for himself to the Jew Mordecai whom 
he hates most of all men; and how Esther by her address saves 
her people from the general massacre which Haman had planned 
gets the minister hanged .on his own gallows and Mordecai 
appointed in his place, and procures a counter-edict by authority 
of which the Jews in Susa and the provinces slaughter their 
fellow-snhjects without resistance, — that was something to delight 
the heart of a race whose peculiarities and contempt for the state 
religion involved it in such hitter sufferings. 

When the temple was destroyed and the other feasts 
ceased, Purim only gained in importance, and the book 
connected with Purim so well expressed the feelings of 
the oppressed Jews that Esther became, next to the 
Torah, the best known and most highly-prized book in 
the Canon,! 

iii, A book of very different spirit and tendency is 
JONAH (g.v.), which tells how the prophet, who was 
unwilling to preach to the heathen, was miraculously 
constrained to go, and how at his message Ninevah 
repented and its doom was averted, and pointedly 
rebukes the spirit which would have God show no 
mercy upon the nations. The protest against the 
persuasion that God‘s word and his compassion are for 
the Jews only is noteworthy. The book is not only a 
story about a prophet ; more than any other product of 
its age, it breathes the prophet’s spirit.? 

iv. A similar motive is thought by many to actuate 
the Book of RUTH (g.v.}; the author would answer 
those who, like Ezra and Nehemiah, were so _ hot 
against mixed marriages, by showing how the blood of a 
Moabite ancestress flowed in the veins of David himself. 

v. One of the most pleasing of these writings is 
Tosir (¢.v.), with its attractive pictures of Jewish piety 
and its instruciive glimpses of current superstitions, for 
the history of both of which it is an important source. 
It is a moral tale simply, without any ulterior motive 
other than the edification of its readers. The numerous 
varying recensions show that it had a wide popularity 
among Jews as it had afterwards among Christians. See 
ACHIACHARUS. 

vi. Smaller didactic stories. —Other stories celebrate 
the constancy of pious Jews to their religion in spite of 
all efforts to turn them from it. The Gentile world- 
power, whether represented by Babylonian, Persian, 
Seleucid, or Ptolemy, appears not only as the oppressor 
but also as the persecutor of the Jews, prohibiting the 
exercise of their religion and trying to force them to 
worship idols and practise abominable rites. 

Some of the stories tell of the miraculous deliverance of God’s 
faithful servants, others of the triumphant fortitude of the 
martyrs under the most appalling tortures. To inspire a like 
faith and devotion in the reader; leading them to prize more 
highly a religion which has produced such fruits, and making 
them also ready, if need he, to die for their holy law, is the 
obvious motive of the tales. 

To this class belong the stories of Daniel and the 
three Jewish youths in Babylon, in the Book of DANIEL 
(g.v.). 

Here the faithful worshippers of Yahwé are miraculously 
delivered from the fiery furnace and the lions’ den, and endued 
with a supernatural wisdom which puts all the Chaldean 
astrologers and magicians to shame, so that the heathen kings 
are constrained toconfess the god of the Jews the supreme God, 

In the Greek version other stories are added; Susanna 
and the Elders, illustrating Daniel’s wisdom in judg- 
ment; Bel and the Dragon, showing how Daniel ingeni- 
ously proved to Cyrus that the gods of the Babylonians 
were no gods. The display of Jewish wisdom before 
heathen kings is the motive also of the story of the 
Three Pages of Darius (1 Esd. 31 f.), where a contest 
of wits in answer to the question, What is the mightiest 
thing on earth? wins for Zerubbabel permission to 
return and restore the temple at Jerusalem.4 

The Greek-speaking Jews also had their story-books 
with similar subjects. One of these is 3 Maccabees (see 





1 The entire lack of a religious element in the story was made 
good in the Greek translation by extensive additions. 

2 Cp Ezek. 85,4 Mal. 111% 

3 We should compare the Christian sartyria. 


4 Cp £f. Arist. 45% (Schmidt); Ezra (GREEK), § 6. 
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MACCABEES [THIRD]), which professes to narrate 
events in the reign of Ptolemy Philopator after ‘the 
defeat of SeleucusITI., at Raphia in 217B.C._ It may be 
regarded as in some sense a Hellenistic counterpart to 
Esther, and is one of the worst specimens of this kind 
of fiction. 

It seems to be an elaborated variation of an older legend 
preserved by Josephus (c. 4%, 25): Many scholars are of the 
opinion that the occasion of writing the hook was the persecution 
of the Alexandrian Jews under Caligula,? 

Of the stories of martyr heroism, the most famous 
are those of the aged Eleazar and of the mother and 
her seven sons in 2 Macc. 6 f, repeated in great detail 
in 4 Macc., which took their place among the most 
popular of Christian martyria. 

There were doubtless many other religious stories in 
circulation; from a later period considerable remains of 
a similar literature have come down to us; ¢,g., the tale 
of Joseph’s wife Aseneth (see APOCRYPHA, § 12). 

The glorious events of the Asmonzan age inspired 
more than one author to write the history of Mattathias 

and his sons. The oldest and by far the 
Aemonsans : most important of these works is that 
* which we have in the First Book of 

Hebrew. Maccabees (see MACCABEES [FIRST]), 
written in Hebrew, probably in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus. It covers the period from the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (175 B.c.) to the death of 
Simon (135 B.c.); but it deals chiefly with the struggle 
with the Syrians; of the fierce and treacherous strife 
of Jewish parties we catch only passing glimpses. 
The author had probably no older written account of 
the events, but drew upon a tradition close to the 
Asmonzean house. Besides this tradition, he incor- 
porated certain documents which were preserved in 
public places (1427 #) or in the archives (cp1137 127).2 

The writer is sincerely religious, as are the heroes of 
his story. As to his method of conceiving history, we 
need only point out here that the action moves wholly 
on the earthly stage, without miracle, or prophecy. 
I Mace. is an historical source of the first value for the 
times of the early Asmonzans; it is deeply to be 
regretted that we have not similar sources for other 
epochs of Jewish history. 

At the end of the work (1623 #) the reader is referred 
for information about the following period to the 
Chronicles of the high-priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 
Of these Chronicles nothing has survived; it cannot 
even be shown that the history of Hyrcanus’ rule in 
Josephus ultimately goes back—in whole or in part— to 
these Chronicles. 

The struggle of their brethren in Palestine had a keen 
interest for the Greek-speaking Jews also. Jason of 

Cyrene wrote a history of it in five books, 
18. Greek. beginning with the antecedents of the con- 
flict under Onias III., and ending, if we are to judge 
from the summary of its contents in 2 Macc. 219-23, 
with the liberation of the city by Judas after the victory 
over Nicanor (cp 2 Macc. 1537).4 We know this work 
only through 2 Macc., which is professedly an abridg- 
ment of it. The original must have been very prolix, 
which is perhaps one reason why it was not more 
generally known. The character of the work is in 
striking contrast to I Macc.; it imitates and outdoes 
the worst types of Greek rhetorical historiography.® 
The straining for effect is tiresomely persistent. Every- 
thing is exaggerated ; special divine interventions occur 
at every turn; and the operation of the law af retribu- 
tion is everywhere emphasised (see chap. 9). There is 


1 See now, however, Biichler, Todiaden u, Oniaden, 172 


('99). 
§ 3 On the genuineness of these pieces; see MACCABEES (FIRST), 
Br 
® Against Bloch see Destinon, 44. 
4 Schiirer considers it doubtful whether Jason made an end 
here; but cp 2Macc.220, and see Willrich, /wden 1. 
he 66. . ‘ 
nga ee however, Biichler, 277 7, Niese, Hermes, 1900. 
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no evidence that Jason had any written sources; the 
whole character of the book suggests rather that he 
derived his information from the reports— confused and 
mingled with legend—which came! by various channels 
from Palestine. On the two epistles in 2 Macc. 11-2 18, 
and on the other critical points, see MACCABEES 
(SEConD)?2 
Other writings of a legendary character are known to 
us through Josephus, who, directly or’ indirectly, drew 
upon them in his history of the Greek’ period; among 
them were the account of Alexander's relations to the 
Jews (Ant.xi. 8) and the story of the Tobiadz and 
Oniadze (Joseph the tax-farmer), Ant. xii. 4, cp B7 11. 
On the latter see Biichler (of. c¢é, preceding col. n. 9.’ 
In the third and the second centuries B.c., most of 
the Hebrew historical literature was translated into 
¥ Greek. Jews in the new centres of 
19. Histories of Greek culture, especially in Alex- 


the Jewish people andria, became acquainted with the 
by Hellenistic writings of Greek historians, and 


with works like those of Manetho 
and Berossus, written in Greek, through which the 
ancient history of Egypt and Babylonia from authentic 
sources was brought to the knowledge of the educated 
world. It would be strange, indeed, if they had not 
felt stirred to perform a like service for the history of 
their own nation. 

i, Demetrius.—The earliest of these writings of which 
we know anything is that of Demetrius, Ilept ray év ry 
"Tovdala Baowdéwy.4 It is a chronological epitome 
rather than a narrative history, and was doubtless 
composed for Jewish readers. The author brings to 
the solution of the difficult problems of chronology 
thorough knowledge of the OT and great acumen. 

Theoccasionalexplanationsof other difficulties in the Scriptures 
show honesty as well as ingenuity. The close connection in 
many of these points between the Hellenistic and the Palestinian 
exegesis has also been remarked. 

ij. Zupolemos.—The work of Eupolemos under a 
similar title was of a different nature. He narrated the 
history more at large, and with embellishments in the 
taste of his times, such as the correspondence of Solomon 
with the pharaoh, the legend of Jeremiah (7. 24), and 
so on. In him also we first note the disposition to 
vindicate for the Hebrews the priority in philosophy, 
science, and the useful arts, which is so characteristic of 
later Hellenistic authors. 

Moses was the first sage (so¢és), and the first who gave his 

eople written laws. Hetaughttheart ofwritingtothe Jews the 
hoenicians learned it from the Jews, and the Greeks from them. 

Eupolemos probably wrote under Demetrius Soter 
(circa 158 B.c.), and it has been surmised that he may 
be the same who is mentioned in 1 Macc. 817; in which 
case his book would have additional interest as the work 
of a Palestinian Hellenist.® 

iii. Arvtapanos.—It was natural that Jews in Egypt 
should seek to connect the story of Abraham’s sojourn 
in Egypt, of Joseph’s elevation, and above all, of Moses 
and the exodus, with Egyptian history. 

They had an additional reason for giving their version of these 
events in the fact that native writers had set afloat injurious 
accounts of the expulsion of the leprous hordes, which found 


only too willing credence not merely among the populace but 
with serious historians.§ 


The Jewish writers had no access to authentic sources 
of information; in the most favourable case they 
could give only uncritical combinations of names and 


1 See Torrey, 24 TW20225 7% 

2 The book may perhaps have been used as a Hellenistic 
Haggada for the Hanukka as Esther for Purim. 

3 On the works described in this paragraph see Freudenthal, 
Hellenistische Studien, 75 (the fragments edited, 219 7); 
Schiirer, History of the Jewish People, 2, § 33 (5200 7); Will: 
rich, /uden und Griechen vor der makkabaischen Erhebung, ‘95. 

4 Freudenthal fixes the date under Ptolemy IV. (222-205); 
Willrich tries to prove that all this literature is much younger. 

5 Against both this combination and the date given in the 
text, see Willrich. 

6 If the account ascribed to Manetho is genuine — which has 
seldom been questioned— these malicious inventions began very 
early in the Ptolemaic period. 
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events taken from Egyptian history or legend (known 
to”’them through a Greek medium) with the narratives 
of the Pentateuch. The spinning out of these com- 
binations is doubtless in the main pure invention. 

Considerable fragments of a work of this sort have 
been transmitted to us under the name of Artapanos. 
This Persian name is with reason suspected of being 
a pseudonym, the glorification of the Jews being for 
greater effect attributed to an unprejudiced foreigner® 
who collected his information from the best Egyptian 
authorities. However that may be, the author shows 
considerable knowledge of things Egyptian and a very 
respectable degree of Hellenistic culture. The design 
of the book is plainly to magnify the forefathers of the 
Jews by showing that they are the real authors of the 
Egyptian civilisation. 

Abraham, during his twenty years’ sojourn, taught the Egyptians 
astrology 3% Joseph first caused the fields to be properly surveyed 
and meted out, reclaimed by irrigation much uncultivated land, 
allotted glebes to the priests, and invented measures. His kins- 
men, who followed him to Egypt, built the temples in Athos 
and Heliopolis, It is particularly in the story of Moses, how- 
ever, that Artapanos develops all his art. Moses, who was 
named by the Egyptians Hermes and is known to the Greeksas 
Muszeus, was the adopted son of Merris, the childless queen of 
Chenephres. _ He was the inventor of boats, the Egyptian 
weapons, engines for hoisting stones, for irrigation, and for war ; 
he divided the country into its thirty-six names, and assigned to 
each the god which was to be worshipped in it; he was the 
founder of philosophy and the author of the hieroglyphic writing 
used by the priests. Resides all this he was a great general 
who at the head of an army of fellahin subdyed the Ethiopians: 
built the city of Hermopolis, etc. The jealousy of Chenephres 
finally compelled him to flee the country; on the way he slew 
an Egyptian officer who lay in wait for him to kill him (cp Ex. 
211 7.). As the last example shows; theauthordeals very freely 
with the biblical narrative when it suits his purpose. 


iv. Fragments. —We possess fragments of several 
other works of similar tendency to those of Eupolemos 
and Artapanos; the names of Aristeas and Malchos- 
Kleodemus may be mentioned. Of peculiar interest 
are some fragments of this sort which plainly come 
from the hand of Samaritan Hellenists. One of these 
(erroneously ascribed in Eusebius to Eupolemos) makes 
Mt. Gerizim the site of the city of Melchizedek and the 
temple of the most high God; and is otherwise instruc- 
tive for the combination of the OT narrative with 
Babylonian learning :for example, Ur of the Chaldees is 
Camarina ; Abraham brought the Babylonian astrology 
to Egypt, but the real father of the science was Enoch, 
etc. 

The same aim, to exalt the Jewish people in the eyes 
of other races, appears in a different way in various 
pseudepigraphic works purporting to be written about 
the Jews by foreigners.® 

v. Pseudo-Hecateus.—-Hecateeus of Abdera (under 
Ptolemy I.) had givenin his History ¢ Egypt a brief and 
unprejudiced account of the Jews; which gave occasion 
for forging in his name a whole book, the partiality of 
which for all things Jewish aroused the suspicion of 
ancient critics. 

vi. Aridem.— The letter of Aristeas, pretending to be 
written by a Gentile to a Gentile, giving the history of 
the translation of the Hebrew law into Greek, also is 
palpably spurious. 

In it we have a glorification of the Torah and of the LXX 
translation of the profound and practical wisdom of Jewish 
sages, ofrhk temple and the cultus—a fabrication ona grandscale, 
fortified with edicts, correspondence, and all the apparatus with 
which fictitioushistory had learned to give itself the semblance of 
authenticity. 

Among the voluminous writings of Philo at least one 
work dealing with the ancient history of his people 

é demands mention here—the life of Moses. 

ah erin The first book, in particular, on Moses as 
exandria. aruler, fairly deserves to be called the best 
specimen of Hebrew history retold for Gentile readers. 





1 Cp Pseudo- Hecatzus, Aristeas, the Jewish Sibyl, etc.; , 
Freudenthal, 1433 

2 This is repeated hy many Jewish writers. Abraham 
brought the art from Babylonia (FHG3 213 A). r 

3 This species of literature flourished rankly in the centuries 
before and after our era. 
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It narrates the life of Moses from his birth to the permission 
to the two tribes to occupy the conquered territory E. of the 
Jordan (Nu. 82), following the Pentateuch with occasional 
allegorical digressions and many edifying reflections, and with 
those speeches by the personages at important moments without 
which no author of this time would have thought it possible to 
write histary, but free from any infusion of the Hellenistic 
midrash which we have found in Eupolemos and Artapanos. 

Philo’s work differs favourably from the corresponding 
parts of Josephus’ Antiquities in the point just mentioned, 
and also in the fact that Philo does not, like Josephus, 
suppress unpleasant passages, such as the worship of 
the golden calf which Aaron made. The second book 
is on Moses asa lawgiver;! the third, on Moses as a 
priest (thetabernacle and its furniture, priests’ vestments, 
and so on). 

Philo wrote also a history of the persecutions of the 
Jews in his own time, apparently in five books. 

The first, it is inferred, was introductory ; the second described 
the oppression of the Jews in the reign of Tiberius by Sejanus 
at Rome and by Pontius Pilate in Judea 3 the third dealt with 
the sufferings of the Alexandrian Jews at the beginning of the 
reign of Caligula ; the fourth, with the evils in which the Jews were 
involved by the demand of Caligula that divine honours should 
be paid him, and his determination to set up an image of himself 
in the temple at Jerusalem ; whilst the last described the change 
in the fortunes of the Jews brought about by Claudius's edict of 
toleration. 

Of these books only the third and the fourth have 
survived (AdversusFlaccum, Legatio ad Caium). Philo 
was a witness of the tribulations of the Jews in Alexandria 
in the last year of Flaccus's administration, and was the 
leading member of the deputation toCaligula. Notwith- 
standing their tiresome preaching tone, and obvious 
reticence about the result of the mission—not to say sup- 
pression of its failure—the books are historical sources 
of high value, not only for the troubles of the Jews but 
also for the character of the Emperor. 

The revolt against Rome in the years 66-73 a.p. 

found its historians in two men who had 
sr-r~4--~ 9 themselves been actors in it, Justus of 
3 ’ 
of "Tiberias. Tiberias and Flavius Josephus. 

The work of Justus is lost—it is known to us only 
through the polemic in the autobiography of Josephus — 
and the loss is the more to be regretted because Justus 
would have enabled us to control Josephns's account of 
the events in Galilee,where we have only too good 
reason to distrust him. Justus wrote also a Chronicon 
or concise history from Moses to the death of Agrippa 
II, (in the third year of Trajan), which was used by 
Julius Africanus, through whom some material derived 
from it has been transmitted to us. Both works of 
Justus, like those of Josephus, were written in Greek — 
Josephus testifies that he had a good Greek education— 
for Greek and Roman readers. 

i, Beli, Jud.—Josephus (b. 37 A.D., d. end of century) 
first wrote the history of the war in Aramaic for the 
Jews in the E. Afterwards, moved 
(he says) by the number of misleading 

Josephus.? accounts which were in circulation, he 
put his own work into Greek.4 The Greek cannot, how- 
ever, be a mere translation of the earlier work; for 
Greek and Roman readers it would need to be materially 
recast, and we can hardly doubt that his own part in 
the action was put in a quite differentlight. Very prob- 
ably also the részmé of Jewish history from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod (bk. i.) 
was first prefixed in the Greek; the greater part of the 
seventh book was doubtless added at the same time. 
The history ends with the taking of Masada (the last 
stronghold of the insurgents)and the closing of the 
temple of Onias in Egypt, with a final chapter on the 
outbreak in Cyrene. The work was completed before 
the death of Vespasian (79 A.D. ). 

1 In this book the history of the LXX translation is repeated 
after Aristeas. 

2 Schurer, GJ #147 7, ET los K 

3 Schtirer, G/V (2) 156 7, ET 177%; where the literature 
will be found (Ast, 104 7). 

‘4 Praviov “Iwoyrov ioropia "Iovdaixod 
“Papatovs; De Bello Judaico Libri Septen. 
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For the agitation which preceded the war, and for the 
war itself, Josephus was both at the time and afterwards 
in a position to be exceptionally well informed; but it 
must be remembered that, writing for the eyes of the 
emperor and his officers, he was under strong temptation 
to put things in the way which would be most pleasing 
to his imperial patrons ; and that he had the difficult 
task of giving an honourable colour to his own conduct. 
We know that Justus charged him with falsifying the 
history of the events in Galilee, and the acrimony of 
Josephus's reply shows that the shaft had found a 
vulnerable spot. 

For the earlier part of the work, from Antiochus 
Epiphanes to the death of Nero, he used substantially 
the same sources as in the parallel books of his Antiqui- 
ties. The Jewisk Waris composed with considerable 
art; Josephus had a remarkably dramatic subject, and 
he puts his facts together in a highly effective way; the 
Greek style, in revising which he had expert assistance, 
is praised by Photius for purity and propriety. 

ii. Antiquities. —Later in life Josephus wrote his 
Antiquities, or, rather, ‘ Archeology" (‘Tovdatkh dpyaso- 
Aoyia), the Ancient History of the Jews, in twenty 
books." 

The first ten books extend from the creation of the 
world to the end of the Babylonian exile (closing with 
Daniel). His sources here were the books of the OT, 
chiefly in the LXX version; but when he affirms (1 
Proem. 3, x. 106) that he reproduces exactly the contents 
of the sacred books, without addition or omission, he 
claims too much—or too little. 

The Antiquities was written for Gentile readers, and was 
intended not merely to acquaint them with the history of the 
Jews, but also to counteract the current prejudice against the 
people and its institutions, and to exhibit both in a favourable 
light. To this end he omitted things which might give ground 
for censure or ridicule, and embellished the narrative from legend 
and midrash. That he used the writings of Hellenistic Jews 
who before him had treated the history in the same way (see 
above, § 19) is certain; the extent to which he was dependent 
upon them cannot now be determined. ‘ s also often 
refers for confirmation or illustration of the biblical narrative to 
foreign authors 5 who are sometimes cited, not at first hand, but 
from compilations or other intermediate sources. 

For the following period, from Artaxerxes I., under 


whom he puts Esther (the latest book in the OT), the 
sources used were of diverse character and value.® 
From the middle of the fifth century to the beginning of 
the second there was no authentic historical tradition ; 
a few stray facts and a mass of legends have to stop the 
gap. From Antiochus Epiphanes to the accession of 
Herod, Josephus's chief authority was an unknown 
Jewish writer who had combined his Jewish sources 
(1 Macc., a history of the later Asmonzeans ?) with Greek 
writers on the history of Syria (Polybius, Posidonius, 
Strabo). This work probably began with Alexander, 
and came down at least to the death of Germanicus (rg 
A.D.). To this Josephus added the fruit of his own 
reading in the Greek historians, some Jewish marvel- 
stories, and a collection of documents authenticating 
privileges of the Jews. For the life of Herod he drew 
directly on Nicolaus of Damascus, with additions from 
a Jewish source unfavourable to Herod. In the later 
part of the work the narrative becomes fuller and the 
sources more numerous; among them information 
derived from King Agrippa, and a Roman author 
(? Cluvius Rufus) may be recognised. The history 
closes with Gessius Florus (=J&/ ii. 141), on the eve 
of the war. 

iii. The Zzfe, which in the manuscripts immediately 
follows the Antiquities, is not really an autobiography; 
it is an apologia, and is chiefly occupied with a relation 


1 The title and the number of books are in imitation of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘Puyatey épyatodoyta, 

2 The ancients understood as well as the moderns this trick of 
seeming to he familiar with books they had never seen. 

3 For titles of works on the sources of Josephus, see Schiirer, 
Hist.1104 7% Of more recent investigations Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 99, also J/OR9311 Gf, REJ 
32179 7, 8969 %, and Unger (SAZA W, ‘95 77) must be named. 
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and defence of the author’s conduct as commander in 
Galilee in the earlier stage of the revolt. It supple- 
ments the War; but is to be used with even greater 
caution. 

iv. The short work which we commonly call the 
Reply to Apion (Contra Apionem), but of which the 
true title seems to be ‘On theAntiquity ¢ the Jews’ 
(Tlept rs r@v “lovdalaw dpxasdryros) is a defence of 
the Jews against their assailants, of whom the Alex- 
andrian grammarian and polyhistor Apion is taken as 
a leading representative.! The chief value of the book, 
apart from the light it throws on the ‘antisemitism’ of 
the times, lies in the copious extracts from profane 
writers on Oriental history which are incorporated in it. 

Josephus was the author through whom the Roman 
.and, later, for centuries, the Christian world got most 
of its knowledge of Jewish history. His works were 
translated into Latin; a Greek abridgment of the 
voluminous Antiquities was made; the mediaeval 
Hebrew ‘Josippon’ professes to be the work of 
Josephus, from whose writings the material is largely 
drawn ; in modern times Josephus has been translated 
into all the languages of Europe. His authority as an 
historian stood very high, his writings were appealed 
to with almost as much confidence as the OT itself. 

In recent times, on the contrary, he has not infre- 
quently been judged with unjust severity. The gravest 
faults of the Antiquities are those which it shares with 
the Jewish Hellenistic historiography in general, and 
indeed with no small part of the profane history of the 
Alexandrian age, not the individual sins of Josephus. 

To expect critical history of these writers is to look for figs 
an thistles. The business of the historian is to interest his 
readers 5 an effective story carries it off over all dry investiga- 
tions; and legends which redounded to the glory of the race 
were accepted without impertinent question. It is not to he 
charged as a crime to Josephus that in these respects he is an 
author of his time and his people. On the other hand the care- 
lessness and lack of pains with which the latter part of’ tbe 4 #¢z- 
guiiies particularly is worked out may fairly he laid at his door ; 
e visibly wearies of his long task before it is completed. 

We have no extensive historical writings in Hebrew 
or Aramaic to set beside the productions of the Grecian 

Jews. Some works on particular 
23. Seder Olam, periods have perished, or, like IMacc. 
and Josephus’s Jezeisk War, have reached us only in 
Greek garb. The chief motive of the Hellenistic authors 
for retelling the ancient history of their people — to bring 
it to the knowledge of foreigners— was lacking. Their 
own need was satisfied by the Sacred Books them- 
selves, interpreted by Targum and Midrash. The only 
comprehensive Hebrew work on Jewish history of which 
we know anything is the bald chronological epitome 
known as Séder ‘Olam, Down to the Persian period 
it follows the OT with occasional midrashic episodes, 
and with a minute determination of the chronology 
which is evidently the raison d’étre of the work. The 
six centuries and more from Nehemiah to the war under 
Hadrian are comprised in the second half of chap. 30. 
The lack of any continuous historical tradition is here 
.again obvious; the chronology of the Persian, the 
Greek, the Asmonzean, and the Herodean periods— 
partly in consequence of corruption of the text— is far 
-out of the way. The work, which enjoys Talmudic 
authority, is attributed to R. Jose ben Halaphta (circa 
130-160 A.D.), probably because he is, often cited in it 
as an authority. It has undoubtedly been more than 


once worked over by later hands. 
E. Schrader, art. ‘Geschichtskunde bei den Israeliten,’ BZ 
24137; Franz Del. ‘Die Formenreichthum der israelitischen 
Geschichtsliteratuu;’ Zezésch. 4 luther, Theol. 
24. Literature. u. Kirche, 36 31 77,'703 L. Diestel, ‘Dieheb, 
Geschichtsschr. » JDT 18365 F% (°73)} 
R. Kittel, Die Anfiinge der heb, Geschichtsschreibung tm AT, 
‘96 (Rektoratsrede); B. Duhm, Die Zzatsteh. des AT’s, ‘97; 


2 Apion died ahont fifty years before Josephus wrote. 

2 Cp the Alexandrian chronologist Demetrius ;and note also 
ithe chronology of /zdzlees. 

3 Azaria de Rossi, Jyeré Bind, chap. 19. 
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see also HEXATEUCH, and the articles on the several books dis- 
cussed above. 

On various aspects of the general subject : F. Creuzer, Dig 
historische Kunst der Griechen in threr Entsteh. und Fort- 
bildung, ‘45, H. Ulrici, Charakteristik der antiken Histori- 
ographie, 33; K.W. Nitzsch, ‘Romische und deutsche An- 
nalistik und Geschichtsschreibune’ in Sybel’s Zeztschr. 111 7 
(64); A. vy. Gutschmid, ‘Aus Vorlesungen iiber die Gesch. der 
griech. Historiographie,’ Kleine Schriften, 4279 f7. (esp. the 
Introd. 279-298). 

J. W. Loebell, ‘Das reale und das ideale Element in der 
geschiehtlichen Ubertieferung und Darstellung, in Sybel’s 

éltschr, 1 269-331 (59); W. Wachsmouth, ‘Ueber die Quellen 
der Geschichtsfalschung,’ Ber, dl. kénigt, sachischen Gesellsch. 
der Wiss. 8 121-153 (‘56); E. Zeller, Wie entstehen unge- 
schichtlichen Ueberlieferungen, Deutsche Rundschau, Feb. 93 
(excellent); Steinthal, ‘Mythos, Sage, Marchen, Legende, 
Erzdhling, Fabel,’ Z. fur Vélkerpsychologie u. Sprachwiss, 
171 Hi (87). See also Bernheim, Lefré,. d. Aistorischen 
Methode) (84); and C. Wacbsmuth, £7#/. in das Studium 
der alten Gesch. ('95). .G. F.M. 

HITTITES (D'A), a name which occurs rather 
frequently inthe OT, and is often connected with regions 

1. Occurrence somewhat remote from one another, 


The name is given to one of the groups of 
of name pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Southern Pales- 
in OT. tine, whose full name is B’ne Héth (xer) 5 so 
Gen, 23357 2746. A single member of the 
group is Hitti (FW xerraios, e.g., Gen. 4929, 2S. 1124), and 
from the form, the group is commonly referred to as ha-Hitti 
—i.e., the Hittite. So throughout Ex., Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., 
Ezra, and Neh,, and also 1 K. 920 (|| 2 Ch. 87). The references 
30 far given refer to the earlier period of Hebrew history, before 
definite steps had been taken leading to the formation of the 
kingdom 5; but Hittites are mentioned also in the Jater period, 
in the days of Saul q@ S. 266), David (2 $.113 6172124 1294 
2839 xerre. [L} and a parallel passage 1 Ch. 1141 yerres [BX], 
xerée, [AL]}), Sblomon a K.1029 xerreey [Bs om. A], -» [L 
ll: 2K. 76and aparallel passage 2 Ch. 117 ye@@atwy[A]). Thk 
term Atte occurs more rarely— only twice for the earlier 
periqd, Josh. 14 (BA om.), Judg. 126 (xerrevy [B}, -veys [A] -v 
{L], ‘land of the Hittites’); and three times forthe later period 
{1 K, 1029 2K.76 and a parallel passage 2 Ch.117, ‘kings of 
Hittites’). The persistent occurrence of Hettites in the Gree 
transliteration in place of Hittites should not be overlooked. 
In the genealogical table, Gen. 10, H&th is introduced 
(v. 1g [J]}} as a son of Canaan ; but the mention of Heth 
here is evidently a gloss— though an 
Aeye a ie old one— tacked on to ‘Sidon, the 
e ignored. si estborn of Canaan.’ 
The Greek translators, perceiving the incongruity of the 
ise of Héth for the nation alongside of gentilicia, like Jebiisi, 
Emo6ri, etc., changed Héth to Hitti (rov yerratov). We may 
ndeed accept the view of Ball (SBO7 ad éoc.) and others, and 
segard the introduction of allthe nations mentioned in v, 16 asa 
‘edactorial addition suggested by the gloss Héth ; hut this will 
aot affect the question of the inference about HEth to be drawn 
‘rom the passage. For the entire section, Gen. 1016-19, is an 
ndependent fragment (taken from some genealogical list of 
Canaanites) belonging to the same stratum of tradition as that 
preserved in the song, Gen. 825-27, according to which the three 
iivisions of mankind were Canaan, Shem, and Japheth. This 
wide sense of Canaan (1019) accords well with certain passages 
n the OT (see Canaan, § 2) which make Canaan a genera} term 
‘or the whole district between the Jordan, the Mediterranean, the 
wilderness in the S., and the Lehanonrange in the N. ; but it is 
o be poted that this usage isin contradictionto the morecommon 
ipplication of the term in the Hexateuch and in passages like 
fudg. 35 Ezra91 (eéer [B], e0@¢ [A]) Neh. 98— dependent upon 
he Hexateuch— where the Canaanites are merely one of five, 
ix, or seven divisions into which the district defined is divided. 
When it is furthermoreconsidered that in this enumeration the 
Zanaanites are assigned not always the first place—at times the 
econd (Ex. 2328 8411) or the third (Dt. 2017 Josh. 91 2411), or 
‘ven the fourth (Ex23%23)—it is evident that no value is to he 
ittached to the assignment of Heth as a ‘son’ (z.e., subdivision) 
of Canaan. One conclusion, however, may be drawn from the 
variation in nomenclature : at one time the Canaanites were 
pread over a much larger area than was the case when the 
sraelites entered the country. To Israel the Canaanites still 
oomed up large enough; hut the tradition which made them 
he ancestors of all the other groups occupying the highlands 
.nd valleys to the west of the Jordan, and which regarded them 
‘8 one of the three great divisions of mankind, belongs to a 
aore remote age. 
We conclude, then, that the Hittites of the OT, as 


in ethnic group, do not necessarily stand in a closer 
3. Hittites of relation to the Canaanites than to the 





§. Palesti Amorites, Hivites, Perizzites, or any 
. Falesting, of the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of 
Gen. 23.1 =‘ Palestine. “4 
1 [On the ‘ Hittites’ of Hebroncp Rewozoru.] 
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The question confronts us here, whether in all cases 
where the OT mentions Hittites, the same people is 
meant? To put it more precisely, are the Bne Heth, 
of whom an interesting incident is recorded in Gen. 
23[P], identical with the group called ha-Hitti (»mq7), 
and enumerated among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants 
of Palestine, and are these Hittites the same as those 
found in the days of Saul, David, and Solomon? 

According to Gen. 23 [P], Abraham purchases a 
burying-cave at Mamre from the Bne Héth, who are 
represented as @ settled population with Hebron as a 
kind of centre. 

The antiquity of the tradition is hardly open to question, 
though the details such as the formal deed of purchase, ma; 
have been supplied by the fancy of a much later age, to whic! 
Abraham had already become a favourite subject for Midrashic 
elaboration. That the Hebrew tradition regards the Hittites 
of Hebron? as identical with those mentioned elsewhere follows 
from the introduction of Heth in Gen. 1015 [J] as well as from 
the qualification ha-Hitti’added to the name ’of Ephron(Gen. 
2310),2 the chief of the B’ne Héth. 

These Hittites extended as far south as the edge of 
the desert, since we find Edomitic clans, settled around 
Gerar and Beersheba (Gen. 2634 [P], xeryalov [E]), 
entering upon matrimonial alliances with Hittites. 

The opposition of Isaac and Rebecca to Esau’s marriages with 
Hittite women (., 2746 [R]} reflects the later sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Hexateuchal prohibition (Dt. 73), whereas the 
tradition itself clearly points to there being at an early period 
friendly relationships between Hebrew and Edomitic clans on 
the one side and Hittites on the other. 


Bearing these two features in mind—(z) the settlement 
of the B’ne Héth in the extreme south of Palestine, and 
ais 2) the friendly relations between them 

- Prana ae the clans which constitute the an- 
= ie al cestors of at least a section of the later 
atestine.  Tsraelitish confederacy-—it is certainly not 
without significance that the Hittites mentioned in the 
OT outside of the book of Genesis dwell in the centre 
or extreme north of Palestine, and that they are viewed 
as the bitter enemies of the Israelites. True, in the 
days of Saul and David, we find Hittites joining their 
fortunes with David (1 S. 266), and a Hittite occupies 
a prominent place in David‘sarmy (2S. 2339) (see below, 
§ 5), whilst Solomon enters into matrimonial alliances 
with Hittite princesses (1 K. 111) (see below, § 6); but 
these are exceptional incidents. The Hittites, together 
iwith the Canaanites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
Jebusites, and Girgashites,? hold the various parts of 
Palestine proper against the Hebrew invaders, and 
contest every advance. The chief passages are Ex. 
8817 135 2323 832 Dt. 72 2017 Josh. 810113 (om. F) 
128 (om. L) 241: Judg. 35. An important indication 
of the distribution of the various groups is furnished by 
Josh. 113. The Canaanites are settled both in the E. 
and in the W.; Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, and Jebu- 
sites in the mountains, and the Hivites at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon in the N. (In @8 the positions of the Hivites 
and Hittites are exchanged; but the gloss in Nu. 1829 
is asupport for MT; see HIvITEs, § 2.) Here, then, 
we find the Hittites settled in the mountainous districts 
of Central Palestine contesting the encroachments of the 
Hebrews. It is, of course, not impossible that the 
southern Hittites were gradually forced northward 
through circumstances of which we are ignorant; but a 
solution of the problem more in keeping with the con- 
ditions of OT nomenclature is to suppose an inexactness 
and vagueness in the use of the term Hittites, similar to 
that which characterises the use of such terms as Canaan- 
ites, Amorites, and even Philistines. A support for this 


1['Sta, (Gesck.(l) 143), Bu. (Urgesch. 347 4), E. Mey. and 
others’ (e.g, Che., art. ‘Hittites,’ £A(9)) ‘arequitesure that in this 
use of the name “Hittites” for the population of the land (cp 
also 2634 2746 with 281), A (z.¢., the Priestly narrator, P) is 
deplorably wrong’ (Di. Ge. 297 [’92], ironically).] 

Also z, 8, according to the Samaritan version. 

3 The order in which these nations are enumerated varies, and 
at times one or other—Girgashites, Perizzites, or Hivvites— 
is omitted, though the Greek translators usually supplied the 
deficiency by inserting them. 
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view is to be found in Josh. 14, where the whole district 
of Israel‘s prospective possessions, from the wilderness 
in the S. to the Lebanon in the N., and eastward to the 
Euphrates, is designated as ‘the whole land of the 
Hittites.’ It is true that these words are a gloss, and 
perhaps a late one, since they are not contained in @§#4L 
(GF alone inserts). Their value is not impaired, how- 
ever, by this circumstance ; in the opinion of the scribe 
who added them, ‘ Hittite’ was a term covering a very 
large territory. Judg. 126 is perhaps another in- 
stance of the vague use of the phrase ‘land of the 
Hittites,’ though here we have to reckon with the possi- 
bility of a redactional insertion referring to a Hittite 
empire established in NE. Syria, of which we hear much 
in the inscriptions of Assyrian monarchs (seebelow, § 6), 
just as this empire is referred to in 2 K. 76, and probably 
int K. 1029. Again, when Ezekiel tells Jerusalem, 
‘Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother a Hittite’ 
(Ezek. 16345 [om. Q*]), he is using both terms in a 
vague and comprehensive sense for the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants of Palestine. 

From such usage it follows that there is no necessary 
connection beyond the name between the southern 
Hittites and those whom the Israelites encounter in 
Central Palestine. Indeed one might be inclined to 
regard thegrouping of Hittiteswith Canaanites, Amorites, 
etc., as a conventional enumeration without any decided 
reference to actual conditions ; but such a passage as 
Josh. 113 is against this view. 

Since the older inhabitants of Palestine were not 
exterminated, it is not surprising to find a Hittite— the 

: sue famous Urial— among the chiefs that 
5. 8. Hittites constituted the following of David 
in later times. (2 S. 2839 I Ch. 114). The position 
occupied by Uriah points to a partial assimilation 
between Judzeans and Hittites, and similarly the 
strange tale of David and Bathsheba (Uriah’s wife), as 
related in2 S. 11, embodies a distinct recollection of a 
close alliance at one time between the two groups. 
The unfavourable light in which David‘s act is placed is 
due to an age which regarded it as a heinous crime for 
any Hebrew to marry a woman who was not a worshipper 
of Yahwé; but the age of David is still far removed from 
the spirit which animates Deuteronomy and the Priestly 
Code on this point. There is no objection against 
regarding these Hittites as the descendants of those 
whom we encounter in the days of Abraham. 

The case is different, however, when we come to: 
Solomon, whose marriages with Hittite princesses 

», solemnize political alliances, just as does. 
6. Solomon’s the ealareenient of his fen through 

Martha Moabitish, Ammonitish, Edomitish, and 

HaiLee Sidonian concubines. Solomon but imi- 
tated the example set by the kings of Egypt, who had long 
been in the habit of adding to their harems representa- 
tives of the various nations whom they had conquered 
or with whom they had entered into political alliances. 
The king’s harem in ancient days in a measure took the 
place of the diplomatic corps of our times. These 
Hittites cannot possibly be identical with those we- 
encounter in the days of David ; there is no room in the 
days of Solomon for a Hittite empire or principality in 
Southern Palestine, The Hittite district must have. 
been as clearly defined, however, as that of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Sidonians (1 K. 11. That 
there was a Hittite empire, and that it was important, is. 
implied by the statement (1 K. 1029} that Solomon 
imported horses from Egypt for ‘all the kings of the- 
Hittites’ (see Horse, § 3, MIZRAIM, § 24). The same. 
Hittite power is referred to in 2 K. 76, where the juxta- 
position of ‘kings of the Hittites ’ with . kings of Egypt ’ 
may be taken as a measure. of the importance of this. 
power. This reference alone might be sufficient warrant 
for concluding that the Hittite district is to be sought 
in the N. of Palestine, the purport of the passage being 
to imply that Aram was attacked simultaneously from 
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the N. and the S. A more definite conclusion, however, 
may be drawn from 2 S. 246. Despite the corruptness 
of the passage, one may be certain that it contains a 
reference to the ‘land of the Hittites."1_ The reference 
is to a land lying N. of Gilead, and we are thus brought 
to the region where, as we know from other sources to 
be mentioned presently, an extensive ‘ Hittite’ empire 
flourished as early at least as 1090 B,C. 

In a study of the Hittites of the O'T we must therefore 

take into consideration the varying use of the term. 

We must distinguish (a) the Hittites 
7. yep of settled around Hebron (who maintain 

their identitvdown to the davs of David) 
from (6) the ‘conventional’ Hittites whom tradition 
enumerated with other groups as opponents whom the 
Hebrew invaders in a severe and protracted struggle 
dispossessed of their land; and both these divisions 
must be kept separate again from (c) an extensive 
Hittite power (divided up into principalities) situated 
in the north-eastern part of Syria, beyond the confines 
of Palestine proper ; and, lastly, there is the vague and 
indefinite use of the term which makes Hittite almost 
synonymous with (d)all Palestine and Syria, and thus 
adds another complicating element. 

So far as the evidence goes, there is nothing to warrant 
any connection (beyond the name) between the Hittites 
(6) who form part of the pre-Israelitish population of 
southern Palestine, and the Hittites (c) whose alliance 
is sought by Solomon. It is the latter Hittites who 
play much the more prominent part in the ancient 
history of the East. 

Thotmes I., the third king of the eighteenth dynasty, 
began about 1600 B.C. an-extended series of Asiatic 

«|. campaigns which eventually brought about 
8. Egyptian the subjection of Palestine oad Sys to 
data. the pharaohs of Egypt. Among the more 
formidable enemies enumerated by the Egyptian rulers 
is a people whose name H-t’? appears to be identical 
with the term Héth or Hetti of the OT. This people 
occupied the mountainous districts of northern Syria, 
and extended to the E. as far as the Orontes, indeed 
at times beyond it to the Euphrates. A stronghold of 
the H-ta which is prominently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of Thotmes II}. (e¢vca 1500 B.c.) is Kedesh. The 
Ht-a did not confine themselves, however, to their 
mountain recesses. Joining. arms with the various 
nationalities of northern Palestine and the W. district, 
they advanced as far as Megiddo to meet the Egyptian 
armies. -The pharaohs found their task difficult, 
and, even after many campaigns had been waged, the 
subjection of the H-ta was not definitely accomplished. 
The kings of Egypt advanced to Carchemish, Tunep, 
Hamath, and claim .to have laid siege to these places; 
but again and again armies had to be sent into northern 
Syria and the Taurus region. Marash, at the extreme 
E. of Cilicia, appears to have resisted all attempts at 
conquest. The Egyptians at one time found a valuable 
ally in DuSratta, king of Mitanni—a district to the 
NW. of Assyria. This alliance between Egypt and 
Mitanni seems to have kept the H-ta in check; but it 
was not long before the H-ta of Marash, Carchemish, 
Hamath, and Kedesh regained their.complete independ- 
ence. In the fourteenth century the hold of Egypt 
upon her Asiatic possessions was loosened, and about a 
century later her control practically comes to an end. 

It is clear from the way in which the H-ta are spoken 
of in the Egyptian records that the prevailing notions 
about them were vague. To assume that there was at 
this time an extensive Hittite empire is a theory that 
meets with serious difficulties. The district embraced 
by the Egyptian rulers under the designation H-ta 
appears to have been divided up among a varying 


1 Read ann px, and see further TAHTIM-HODSHI. 


2 This is the transliteration now adopted by Egyptologists. 
The character of the vowel following tcannot be definitely deter- 
mined, The spelling adopted here is H-ta (after WMM). 
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number of principalities, and it does not follow that the 
rulers and inhabitants of these principalities were even 
of one and the same linguistic or ethnic stock. 

Our knowledge of the early history of Babylonia and 
of the rise of the Assyrian power is still too uncertain to 
enable us to say when the inhabitants 
of the Euphrates valley first came into 

statements. contact with the Hittites. The KaSSite 
dynasty, which maintained its sway over Babylonia for 
upwards of 500 years, was of an aggressive character, 
and in the fifteenth century we find Babylonia joined 
with Egypt in a close alliance. The use of the 
Babylonian script and language at this time as the 
medium of diplomatic interchange between the court 
of Egypt and officials stationed in Palestine and Syria 
under Egyptian control points to a predominating 
Babylonian influence and an_ earlier. Babylonian 
supremacy, during which the Babylonian language 
was introduced into the district in question. 


9. Cuneiform 


The text containing an account of the western exploits of 
Sargon I. [see BABYLONIA, § 41} (whose date is provisionally 
fixed at 3800 B.C.)is of a very late date, and cannot therefore be 
relied upon as confirming the general tradition of an early con- 
quest of Syria on the part of Babylonian rulers. (The name 
Hittite does not appear in the text referred to, the lands to the 
W. being embraced under the general designation of “Amorite 
country.’ On this point see CANAAN, §§ 777) 

As the Asiatic campaigns of Egypt begin in the 
eighteenth century B.C., we must assume that the Baby- 
lonian control of Syria and Palestine belongs to an 
earlier time. We know enough of the history of the 
KaSsite dynasty in Babylonia to say that it was probably 
during the period of its ascendency that the control of 
Babylonia over the western districts was most effective, 
and the testimony of the Egyptian inscriptions warrants 
us in assuming that the Hittites were then the most 
powerful federation against whom the Babylonians had 
to contend. It is to be noted, however, that the term 

. Hittite, or Hatti, which appears to be 
10. The Gatti. identical with it, does not make its 
appearance in cuneiform literature till the days of 
Tiglath-pileser I., ahout rr00 B.c. Then it means a 
distinctly defined kingdom lying along the Orontes (with 
Carchemish as one of its important centres) and extend- 
ing well into the Taurus range. Against these Hatti 
the Assyrian ruler waged a fiercecampaign. According 
to his account it ended in a complete triumph for the 
Assyrian arms. In reality, however, the conquest was 
far from complete. The successors of Tiglath-pileser 
were much harassed by the troublesome Hatti, and it is 
not until the reign of Sargon (721-704 B.c.) that they 
finally disappear from the horizon of Assyrian history. 

Curiously enough, we encounter in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions the same vagueness in the use of the term 
Hatti that is characteristic of OT usage; Sennacherib 
and other Assyrian rulers, when they speak of the ‘ land 
of Hatti,’ have in mind the entire region to the W. of 
the Euphrates, embracing the Phcenician coast and in- 
cluding apparently Palestine (see CANAAN, § 2). — Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Assyrians distinguished 
the Hatti proper from the other principalities of Syria 
and Palestine; and if the testimony of the comparatively 
late Assyrian inscriptions could only be used for the 
earlier periods, the ethnic and geographical problems 
involved would be considerably simplified. 

Fortunately, as an aid to the solution of these problems, 
we have a considerable number of monuments left us by 

ree the Hittites themselves, and although the 

i. nee date of these monuments does nat cae) 
MONUMEDEE. 1 back to a5 early a period as the Egyptian 
campaigns in Western Asia, they help us to a clearer 
understanding of the earlier history of the Hittites. At 
Carcheniish and Hamath have been found remains of 
sculptures accompanied by inscriptions, and elsewhere 
in this region; as at Zenjirli, there are abundant traces 
of Hittite art. Quite recently (August, 99) a Hittite stelé 
has been found at Babylon, transported from a Hittite 
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centre by an Assyrian monarch.! This art is so distinctly 
based upon Assyrian and Babylonian models as to 
decide definitely the influences at work in producing the 
civilisation in this region. In addition to this, Cappa- 
docia, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia abound in 
remains of edifices and of works of art showing the same 
types and the same general traits as those of Carchemish 
and Hamath, whilst the inscriptions found with the 
edifices belong likewise to the same class. 

Thanks to the researches of Jensen it may now be 
regarded as certain that the inscriptions cover the period 
1200-800 B,C.; and it has also been made probable that 
the spread of the Hittites was gradual from the region 
of Cilicia to the N., NE., and NW., nearly to the 
borders of the Euxine, and W. to the Aégean.? It is 
fair to presume that the language of all the so-called 
Hittite inscriptions is the same, although it may be 
added that several styles of Hittite characters may be 
distinguished, some being pictorial, others branching 
off into conventional forms with a strong tendency 
towards becoming linear. These varieties, which are 
quite paralleled by the styles of writing in the Egyptian 
and Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, do not affect the 
question of the language; and, this being the case, we 
can understand the vagueness in the geographical use 
of the term Hittites among the ancients. At what 
period the extension of Hittite settlements began it is as 
yet impossible to say; but the indications are that we 
must go back several centuries beyond 1200 B.C. for 
the date. On the other hand, whilst in general the 
Hittite traits are clearly defined on the monuments, 
there are good reasons for assuming several ethnic types 
among those grouped under the term. From an anthro- 
pological point of view, the Mongolian, or to speak 
more definitely the Turanian, type seems to prevail; 
but, whatever the ground-stock of the Hittites of Asia 
Minor may have been, there is a clear indication of 
Semitic admixture. 

The decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions which 
would throw so much needed light on the ethnic prob- 

lems, is now being vigorously prose- 

12. Hittite After several attempts on the 

inscriptions. pulede Sayce, Peiser, and Halévy, which 
constituted an opening wedge, Jensen has recently struck 
out on a new path which gives promise of leading, ere 
long, to a satisfactory solution of the mystery. With 
great ingenuity he has determined much of the general 
character of the inscriptions. He has identified ideo- 
graphs and sign-groups for the names of countries and 
gods, some of which appear to be established beyond 
reasonable doubt. Passing beyond those limits, 
Jensen is fully convinced that the language of the in- 
scriptions belongs to the Aryan stock—is in fact the 
prototype of the modern Armenian. This rather startling 
result, although it has received the adherence of some 
eminent scholars, cannot he said to be definitely assured, 
and for the present remains in the category of a theory 
to be further tested. The proof furnished by Jensen 
for the Aryan character of the Hittite language is not 
sufficiently strong to overcome the objection that many 
of the Hittite proper names occurring both in the 
Egyptian and in the Assyrian inscriptions are either 
decidedly Semitic or can be accounted for on the 
assumption of their being Semitic, whilst the evidence 
which can be brought to bear upon the question from OT 
references points in the same direction. Again, if, 
as Jensen believes, and as seems plausible, the Hittite 
characters are to be regarded as showing a decided 
resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphs—so much so, 
indeed, as to suggest a connection between the two 
systems—there would be another presumption for ex- 
pecting to find an affiliation between the Hittite language 


1R. Koldewey, Die Hettitische Inuschri/t gefunden in der 
Konigsburg von Babylon (Leips., 1900). 

2 At Karabel, near Smyrna, there is sculptured on a rock the 
picture of a Hittite warrior with a few Hittite characters. 
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and the Semitic stock, if not indeed, as in Egyptian, a 
Semitic substratum. No valid conclusion can be 
drawn from the unquestionable relationship of the 
Cypriote characters to the Hittite signs, since the 
Cypriote syllabary is clearly the more simplified of the 
two, and is presumably, therefore, a derivative of the 
former. What we know of early Semitic influences in 
the proto-Grecian culture and religion of Asia Minor, 
speaks against an Aryan civilisation flourishing in the 
region covered by the Hittite monuments. 

These suggestions are thrown out with all due reserve, 
for the problem is too complicated to warrant at present 
anything like a decided tone. So far as Jensen’s de- 
cipherment has gone, the inscriptions—some thirty in 
all—contain little beyond the names and titles of rulers, 
lands and gods, with brief indications of conquests. 
Valuable as such indications would be if definitely estab- 
lished, it does not seem likely that our knowledge of 
Hittite history would be much advanced by the complete 
decipherment of the meagre material at our command. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that 
excavations in Hittite centres will increase the material, 
and we may also look forward to finding a bilingual 
inscription of sufficient length to settle definitely the still 
uncertain elements in the decipherment,’ and clear the 
field of the many hypotheses that have been put forward. 
Meanwhile, bearing in mind the necessarily tentative 
character of all conclusions until excavations on a large 
scale shall have been carried on in centres of Hittite 
settlements, we may sum up our present knowledge as 
follows : 

1. Among the pre-Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine 
there was a group settled in southern Palestine, known 

as the Hettites or Hittites. 2, When the 
13. General Egyptians began their conquest of Syria, 
result, Hittites formed one of their most formid- 
able adversaries, and continued to be prominent through- 
out the several centuries of Egyptian supremacy in Syria 
and Palestine. The chief seat of these Hittites was in 
the extreme N. of Palestine and extended well into Syria. 
The further extension of Hittite settlements brings under 
control not merely the district to the W. of the Taurus 
range, but a considerable portion of western Asia Minor 
(including Cilicia and Cappadocia) extending to the 
Euxine Seaon the N. and the Agean to the W. The 
north-eastern boundary is uncertain; but it may have 
reached to Lake Van. After the withdrawal of the 
Egyptians from Asia Minor the Assyrians engage in 
frequent conflicts with the Hittite kingdom in the region 
of the Orontes, and*it is not until the eighth century that 
they are finally reduced to a condition where they could 
no longer offer any resistance. 

The vagueness in the use of the term Hittite, in the 
OT as well as in the Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
makes it difficult to decide whether all Hittites are to be 
placed in one group. The evidence seems to show that 
the sons of Héth settled around Hebron at an earlyperiod, 
have nothing in common (beyond the name) with the 
Hittites of central and northern Palestine, and have 
nothing to do, therefore, with the Hittites of Syria and 
of regions stillfarther N. The Hittites of Hebron were 
Semites and spoke a Semitic tongue; the Hittites of 
northern Palestine and Syria were probably not Semitic 
but became mixed with Semites at a comparatively early 
period. Their language, likewise, appears to contain 
Semitic elements, and may indeed have a Semitic sub- 
stratum. The Hittite script appears to have been taken 
over from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and in any case 
has strong affinities with it, though it seems also certain 
that it contains elements which are either original or 
derived from some source that is still unknown. 


M, J. (Jr.) 


Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. ¢f Art in Sardinia, etc., vol. ii., 











1 The only bilingual as yet found is a small silver boss (of 
Tarkondémos) containing a rather obscure Assyrian inscription 
accompanied by eight Hittite characters. 
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‘The Hittites’ (‘90) ; Sayce, The Hittites (‘88); Wright, The 
7 Empire of the Hittites(2) (84); Lantsheere, 
14. Literature.De fa Race et de la Langue des Hittites 
Cor); Jensen, Azttiter und Armenier (98), 

and articles in ZDMG, 48. 


HIVITES, RV ‘the Hivite’ (—z.e., ‘the 
Hivvites’; 01 eyator [BAL]), named in the lists of 
LN tribes driven out of Palestine by the b’ne 

» Name. J orael (Ex. 3817, etc., also Is. 1791 SBOT, 
where, however, Cheyne now holds the reading to be 
impossible). 

The origin of the name and even its existence (see below) in 
the true text have been disputed (see HoriTE). Some critics 
explain from the Ar. ayy, ‘family,’ as if = people who live in 
nin, Bedawin encampments (see GOVERNMENT, § 4, HavvoTH- 
JAIR}—whilst Wellhausen (CH/@) 343) suggests that the name is 
derived from 40, Eve(on the meaning of which name see ADAM 
AND Eve, § 36). It is at any rate possible that, if the reading 
‘ym is correct, the early interpreters in the Oxomastica were 
right in connecting it with 4, ‘serpent’ (@npimédes, bomep ddecs = 
OS 16464, etc.), and that the Hivites were originally the ‘ Snake’ 
clan (so, doubtfully, Moore, /wde. 83). 

In Gen. 1017 (=1 Ch. 115, Bom., eves [L]) the 
Hivites are reckoned among the sonsof Canaan. Moore 

P thinks they were a petty people of Central 
2. Location. Palestine (Judges, 79); but, if so, the 
textual and critical difficulties in passages which would 
otherwise he of value, render it impossible to fix upon 
their locality. 

In Josh. 97 the Gibeonites are spoken of as ‘ Hivites’; 
cp 1119 ‘the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon' (@§84F 
om.; cp Bennett, SBOT). As we know, GIBEON 
[7.v.] remained for a long time in the possession of non- 
Israelites, but whether they were Hivites, Horites (as 
GFL. suggests),2 or Amorites (cp 2 S. 212) is un- 
certain. @ may, however, be right in reading ‘ Horite* 
for ‘ Hivite’ in Gen. 342 (seeSHECHEM b. Hamor; cp 
HORITE), and the same emendation is required in 362 
(see ANAH, BASHEMATH, ZIBEON). 

Another error occurs in Josh. 113, where the Hittites 
must certainly be referred to in the geographical loca- 
tion, ‘under Hermon in the land of Mizpah’; the 
Hivites (om. 4} and Hittites, as @® shows, have acci- 
dentally exchanged places (cp Meyer, 24 7W 1126, Bu. 
Ri. Sa, 81n., Moore, /udg. 81; see HITTITES, § 4). 
So again in Judg. 33, for the ‘ Hivites’ who dwell in 
Mt. Lebanon, etc., and who are named after the 
Zidonians, we should most probably read ‘ Hittites’ (cp 
Moore, Z.¢.). It is difficult to decide whether ‘ Hivites’ 
in 2S. 247 (ever [L]) is correct. The ‘cities of the 
Hivites and the Canaanites’ are enumerated after Zidon 
and Tyre, and by adopting the reading ‘ Hittites’ (so 
Pesh.) the geographical details will agree substantially 
with the above-quoted passages. On the other hand, 
the words in question may be a gloss based on the lists 
in Ex. 38 etc., and it is noteworthy that the Pesh. goes 
a step further and adds ‘ Jebusites.’ 8. ALC. 


HIZKI (*PtF), 1 Ch. 817 RV, AV HEZEKI. 
HIZKIAH (719) f1I), Zeph. 11 AV, RV HEZEKIAH. 


HIZKIJAH (779931), Neh. 1027 [28] AV, RV HEzE- 
KIAH. See ATER, I. 


HQBAB (33N), son of REUEL [9.¥.], Moses’ father- 
in-law (Nu. 1029 Judg. 411 [a gloss? see Moore], and 
probably Judg. 116 [emended text: cp j@aB [Al 
1WBaB [L], see Moore]). In Nu.1029 he is repre- 
sented as a Midianite, in Judg.116 411 as a Kenite. 
Elsewhere (except in z Ch. 255, see HEMATH), JONA- 
DAB [g.v.], or Jehonadab, is called the founder of the 
Rechabites, and we may doubt (but see RECHABITES) 


1 Read "07 for WIN (GBRAQ of evator), with Lowth, 
Lag., etc. (cp RV™g:), Cheyne now reads wsnn= wan (see 
GrrsHITE), $ 

2 Read mpds rbv yoppatoy (in sing.). Wg. ad eos is either a 
corruption from ad keveos, or points to the reading pnb which 
is perhaps the more probable alternative. 
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whether the simple mode ‘of life of the Rechabites 
really dates back only to the age of Jehu, and whether 
the Rechabites at that time really adopted a new 
‘father’ or founder different from the reputed ‘ father’ 
of the Kenites. If so, we may suppose Hobab to be 
a corruption either of Jehonadab (or Nadab) or else 
of Jehobab (y2)7"), which is probably the fuller form of 
JoBaB [g.v.]. The latter alternative is the easier; 
accepting it, we shall proceed to emend Jehonadab and 
Jonadab in Jer..3568 # into Jehobab (3>)7") and Jobab 
(anv) respectively? Thus Jehobab the father-in-law of 
Moses becomes the father and legislator of the Kenites 
or Kechabites. 

@ has twfaB [BAL] in Judg., ofef [B], wBaB [A], tw 
[F*}, wwpof [Flmg.L] in Nu.: see readings in Swete., We. 
(Hezd.(2) 146) compares Hobab with Ar. 2646, “serpent ; but 
most connect the name with 34m, ‘tolove’; cp Nab. jn °3n, 
‘beloved.’ T.K.C. 


HOBAR (N37; ywBad [P]; xo. [L]; Joseph. 
a)Ba), the point to which Abraham pursued CHEDOR- 
LAOMER (g.v.} and his allies (Gen. 1415}. It was on 
the left hand (.2., on the N.) of Damascus. In the 
Amarna Tablets, 13959 63 146 rev. 12, md Ubi is 
mentioned; once, to define Damascus, ‘D. in the 
land of Ubi’ (24, 63). On the edge of the Syrian 
desert, between Damascus and Palmyra, there is a 
spring called 4oéa which is still famous in the songs of 
the Bedouin. Wetzstein (in Del. Gez.(4) 561%) identi- 
fies this with Hobah, The objection is the distance 
from Dan, where Abraham is said to have set upon 
the kings and defeated them. From Dan (Tell ¢é- 
Kadi) to Damascus is fifteen hours’ journey, from 
Damascus to Hoéa more than twenty. This is not 
decisive, however; the narrator (if he knew the dis- 
tance) may have wished to emphasise the unwearied 
energy of Abraham. It is likely that in ancient times 
so excellent a spring was even more frequented than 
now; for then, like other important springs on the 
verge of the desert, it probably had a village beside it. 

T. K.C. 


HOBAIAH (733M), Neh. 763 RV, AV HABAIAH. 


HOD (an, perhaps shortened from ‘TWT3N; wa 
[BA], iHoyA [L]). in a genealogy of ASHER (g.u., § 4 
ii), 1 Ch. /37f. 

HODAVIAH (ayia, as if ‘praise Yahwé';? cp 
HODIAH and JUDAH; wAoyid [BAL]). 

1. Head of a father’s house belonging to Manasseh (1 Ch. 524 = 
tmSovie [L]). 

2, h. Hassenuah, an ancestor of SALLU (1 Ch. 97; oSvea [B])$ 
in Neh. 119, Judah (97) 5 tovda [XL], -as [BA}) b. Senuah is 
doubtless the same person. Cp SENAAH. 

3. b. Elioenai, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3 24; ct 


Kt., ama Kr., AV Hodaiah ; ofoAca [B}, wdea [1)), 

. A Levitical family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., 
§§ 9, 134), Ezra 240 (co8oue [Bl], ow8, [A]; the o is a 
dittograph of the preceding s)=Neh. 7 43, Hodevah, RVmg. 
Hodeiah(717 Kt., asin Kr. ;@ovdoyra [B], ov. [NA])=1 Esd. 
526 Sup1as (covdiov [BA]). To this family the b‘ne Jeshua 
and’ Kadmiel apparently belonged (cp also Ezra89, where 
Hodaviah gives place to Judah, as in no. 2 sefré, see 
JUDAH, », Since, however, Jeshua, Kadmiel, and Bani are 
mentioned together in Neh. 94 it is better to emend Ezra240 
etc. and read ‘the b’ne Jeshua, Kadmiel, Bani, and Hoda- 
viah.” So already in 1 Esd. 526 Kadmiel and Bannas, and 
Sudias. From a comparison of the lists id Neh. it is probable 
that Hodaviah is the same as Hodiah in Neh. 87 etc. and Judah 
in Neh. 128 See Hopian. SoA: 


HODESH (WIN, ‘born at the feast of the new 


moon?’ §72; ada [BA], Badaa [L]; ie [Pesh.]), 
a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (1 Ch. 89}, perhaps 
a corruption of Ahishahar (see /Q 11107, § 6). @™ 
identifies it with BAARA of v, 8. 


1 The scribe read 9 instead of 4 (the first time), and inserted 
4- That letters not only fell out, but were inserted by editors, 
is certain. 

ale, mi 
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HODIAH (a, ‘Yahwe is my glory,’ cp HopA- 
viAH; wAoyta(c} [L])- 


1, As the text stands, a Judahite, whose wife was a sister of 
Nauam [g.v.], 1 Ch. 419 (rHs ouras [B], rijs covdaras [A], dia 
[L]). @BA, however, has the better saline “his wife Hodiah’ 
in V. 18, Thus we see that Hodiahand Ha- ehudijah are really 
the same genealogical person, who is called in v. 19 mother 
of ‘the father of Ketan [g.%.] and Esutemoa’ [g.2.J, and 
was the wife of MrrEep giv. ba corrupt form which needs 
emendation. (Ll makes Hodiah the brother of Naham. 


z. AV Hodijah, mentioned in lists of priests, teachers, and 
Levites, Neh. 87 95[4] (om. @BNA in both passages), 1 Esd. 9 48 
(AUTEAS; avratas [BA]}; Neh. 1010, wdovea, [BRA] 13 [14] 


(adoup: [BX] wove [A}, wdtas [L]); v.18 [19] (odour [BNA}, 
w@btag [L]).’He is probably the same as HopaviaH (4). The 
name apparently recurs in 1 Esd. 516 under the corrupt form 
Annis (so RV) see ANANIAS, I. 


HOGLAH (nap, as if ‘partridge,’ § 68; era [BL], 
aipAa [AF], in Josh. aipAam [A]), the third of the 
five daughters of ZELOPHEHAD, 2.é., Salhad (Nu. 2633 
27 3611 aipad [F], Josh. 173 Pt). Though a place- 
name Hoglah is possible (see BETH-HOGLAH}, yet some 
better known name is more probable for a ‘ daughter’ 
of Salad, Perhaps nban is a corruption of abhe—z.e., 
Abel-meholah. See MAHLAH. 


HOHAM (pin), king of Hebron, defeated by 
Joshua (Josh. 103; aiAam[BA], eAam[L]). Accord- 
ing to Hommel (4H7, 223 n.) the name is identical 
with the Minzan Hauhum. See HORAM. 


HOLD. A stronghold or citadel, used especially with 
reference to David‘s retreat in the cave of ADULLAM 
(TVS, wésadah, 18,224 f. [but see HARETH], cp 
2422 [23] 28.517 5 TTS*D, mésadah, 1 Ch. 128 x6). 

Both words are employed to denote the fortress of Zion (2 S. 
67 1Ch. 117), and in a general sense are used of any place of 
refuge or safety. See FORTRESS (beg.). 

The legitimacy of the rendering ‘hold’ for MMS, sévééh, in 
1 §. 136 (AV ‘high places’) Judg. 9 46 49 (EV), is not certain. 
The signification rock-hewn or sepulchral chamber which the 
word has in Nabataean (see Cook, 4vam. Gloss., 5.2. xrvsy) is 
suitable ins S. (cp RVmg. ‘hole ’), but appears less satisfactory 
in Judg. 4¢., where (unless some underground chamber, ¢.g., 
the reputed aztrume of the god BaaL-BERITH [g.%,] be intended) 
the rendering ‘tower’ (as in Sabaean) seems preferable (cp 
Moore, ad Zoc.), The text, however, may be corrupt. 

See Dr. (Sam. 76), Moore Eu. ad éoc., and for p»4y cp Earth, 
AJSL, °97, p. 273 (with lit. kited). 


HOLM TREE. 1. A, dreds, Is. 44r4t (6 om. ; 


Aq., Theod., arploBaAaNon [in Q™~&]} RV, AV 
CYPRESS. 


2. mpivos (dex, fesse), mentioned in Sus, 58 with the 
characteristic paronomasia, ‘the angel of God waiteth with the 
sword to cut thee (rpégar ae [Theod.], tva xaranxpion o¢ [@87}) in 
two; ; see Susannan, By mpivos [87 and Theod.] (cp Theophr. 
Hist. Plant. iii.73 and ‘Aq. in Gen. 1438, the adj. mpivuvos 
Aq. in Ezek. 275) is intended probably the Quercus Coccifera 
L. and Q. pseudo-coccifera (Houghton). Similarly, a Syriac 
gloss (in Low, Pflanz, 72) treats it as a species of oak (yuyba). 


HOLOFERNES (oAodepnue [BNA]; fuga) 
[Syr.]), the name given to the Assyrian general in the 
legendary book of Judith. The name, also pronounced 
Orofernes, was borne by two Cappadocian princes, the 
one, a young son of Ariamnes, and the other a son of 
Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the Great, and, at 
one time, the friend of Demetrius I. The latter has 
been identified with Holoferues by Ewald (4621) and 
independently by E. L. Hicks (/. Held, Stud. 6261 7% 
['85]). Ball, however, prefers to identify him with 
Nicanor the Syrian general overcome by Judas the 
Maccabee, and Gaster with Scaurus, the general sent 
by Pompey into Syria 65 B.c. According to Winckler 
(AOF®) 273) Holophernes = Osnappar (ASur-bani-pal). 

If the termination is genuine we may compare Artaphernes, 
Dataphernes, Tissaphernes, and two Median princes of the time 
of Esar-haddon, viz. Sidir-parna and E-parna (see Ball, Speaker's 
Comm., ad Zo., and cp the Syr. form supra), See JupiTH, 
Book oF, and esp. Willrich, Judaica, 28 if Cero). 
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HONEY 
HOLON (}0H or ih). 


1. A town in the hill-country af Judah, assigned to 
the Levites (Josh. 1551 2115, yadoy, redAa [BI 
xiAOYWN, WAWN [A], xetAoy, 1AwN [L]). ,It is 
mentioned between Goshen and Giloh. The site is 
unknown. In jj 1 Ch, 658 (43) it is HILEN (jo; ceAva. 


[B], yyAwy [A], xeAwyv [L]), for which there is a v4. 
Hilez GSn; so the Soncino edition of the Prophets). 

According to Klo. in @BA of 1 5,1%2 (see Eran, VALLEY 
OF) avto. =avdAwy =Holon. Possibly, too, Holon is intended 
in Judith 154 5 see CoLa. 


2. A town of Moah; Jer. 48 21 (yatAwy [B], yeAwy [RA]). 


HOLY (7p), Ex. 196; HOLINESS (vp), Ex. 
Six. See CLEAN, § 1. 


HOLY GHOST (trneyma arion), Mt. 138. See 
SPIRIT, and cp PARACLETE, PENTECOST, SPIRITUAL 
GIFTS. 


HOMAM (Din), 1 Ch. 139. See HEMAM, 


HONEY (W234, das, same order of root letters in 
Aram. and Ar.; Ass. dispu, ‘honey,’ daspu, dusiupu, 
‘a sweet drink’; meAt} The word déas? has three 
distinct senses: (1) the honey of the wild bee, (2) the 
honey of the domesticated hee, and (3) manufactured 
honey, or syrup, the dzés of modern Syria. 

1. In the sense of ‘wild honey’ the word is of 
frequent occurrence. ‘Honey out of the rock’ is 
1. Varieties Hennes in Dt. 32 13. and Ps. 81162 

Honey. {17] 5 and Canaan is even described, and 
of ¥ similarly Goshen (Nu. 1613), as ‘a land 
flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex.3817 passim; cp 
Dt. 88 2 K. 1832 Jer. 418). Theories attaching either 
of the two other significations to the term #éef as 
used in this phrase, have no adequate justification. 
It was, further, the honey of the wild bee which Sam- 
son found in the carcase of the lion (Judg. 148 & ; see 
BEE), and of which Jonathan partook (1S. 1425 #),4 
by dipping his staff into the honey-comb (viz77 my; 
cp Cant. 51); and wild honey (péXe &yptov} was the 
fare of John the Baptist (Mk. 16 Mt. 34). 

2. There is no direct reference to domestic bee- 
keeping in the OT (see BEE). Nevertheless, it 
would be strange, in view of the antiquity of the 
domestication of the bee in the East (Am. Tab. 18812 
speaks of honey and oil in Syria), if the Hebrews were 


1 In EV invariably rendered ‘honey,’ except in 2 Ch. 315, 
where AVmg. has ‘ dates.’ 

2 In the latter passage Lag., G., We., Che. read, ‘With 
droppings (FX for “A¥ID) of honey’; note the parallelism. 

3 [The phrase ‘a land flowing (p2y) with milk and honey’ is 
more poetical than its context seems to justify. It was already 
conventional in the time of JE. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that it comes from ancient poetry; and, since ancient 
poetry is always tinged with mythology, it is not improbable 
that the phrase in question had a mythological origin. If it 
were Sanscrit, we should not doubt it. But the more sober 
Semitic mythology does not appear to have spoken of the sun 
as a cow and the moonas a bee (Goldziher, fleb. Mythology 
8). Nor was it imagined by the Semites that the Milk; 

ay was specially the abode of the Sun-gad (as by the Egyptians = 
Maspero, Daw of Civ, 181). Probably the phrase alludes to 
the idealised past of human history. In the time of Nepher- 
cheres, says Manetho (Muller, #r, Hist. Gv. 2542 7), the Nile 
flowed with honey for fifteen days. So,in the Hebrew Golden 
Age it may have been said, with perfect sincerity, that the land 
‘flowed with milk and honey. It is to such a myth that an 
Assyrian poet may allude, when he wishes for his king, besides 
the protection of the Sun-god and the Moon-god, that God may 
cause to flow into his channels déspa fémeta, ‘honey (and) 
curdled milk’ (Frd. Del., G. Smith’s Chadd, Gee.). CpMaran. 

TKcl 

4 The text (both MT and @) is here admitted to he corrupt. 
According to We., Dr., Bu., v.25 should run, ‘and there was 
honeycomb on the face of the field.’ ‘This is perhaps the best 
that can be done’ (H. P. Smith). But how is @’s race % yj 
Aptaza to be accounted for? The continuation is, «at caah 
Spupos Rv pedtooa@vos. Klo. omits caah Spupos as a bad gloss 
on Pe and corrects yptora into epyacta or epyarat, with this 
result (which he too boldly adppts), “Now the whole district 
was occupied with bee-keeping. [But 4#péera may have come 
in in a corrupt form, from the transliterated Heb. column of a 
Hexaplar text and have represented yd 
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acquainted only with wild honey, nor “could this be 
reconciled with the mention of honey as well as other 
products of cultivation in 2 Ch. 315. 

Apiculture is first mentioned by Philo, who says that the 
Essenes were fond of it (2633, ed. Maugey). In the Mishna 
references to it abound. The hive (ne) was either of straw 
Wpn'd) or of wicker (D273), doubtless plastered over, as at 
the present day, to keep out the excessive heat (see description 
.of modern hives under BEE). The technical term for removing 
the combs when filled was 17} (lit. to scrape, see Levy VA WA 
s.v., With quotation from Rashi; see also Moore’snote on Judg. 
149, where alone in OT the word occurs). The bees, it would 
appear, were first stupefied by the smoke of charcoal and dung 
kindled in front of the hive on the AWD (see Kélém, 167 ap. 
Surenhusius, with Maimonides’ commentary). When the 
‘combs (24 nib) were removed in this way, at least two had 


to he left in the hive as food for the bees during winter (Baé, 
bathra, 53). 


3. In later Hebrew certainly, and in the OT possibly, 
deaf is also used to denote certain artificial prepara- 
tions made from the juice of various fruits by inspissation, 
like the modern @és, Reference has already been 
amade to the theory that the ‘honey’ with which the 
land of Canaan was said to ‘ flow’ was this inspissated 


:syrup; it has also been held that at least the honey 
intended for transport (Gen. 43 11 1 K. 143) and export 
(Ezek. 27 17) must be so understood. The former view 
is unsatistactory ; to the latter, if Cheyne’s emendation 
.of Ezek. 27 17 be accepted (see PANNAG), no objection 
need be offered. Stade (Gesch. 1 371, n. 2), it is true, 
thinks that grape-syrup was unnecessary in the ‘ land 
which flowed with milk and honey.’ The early inhabit- 
ants of Canaan, however, as Bliss appears to have shown, 
were certainly acquainted with this manufacture. His 
excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) revealed two 
wine-presses, with apparatus (as he judged) for boiling 
‘down the filtered juice (inspissation) into grape syrup.’ 
The first unmistakable Jewish reference to it is in Josephus 
(the date-syrup of Jericho; see Patm TREE); Tg. ps.-Jon, 
(see Dt. 88) also mentions it. In the Mishna it is called v3} 
‘A°19A, and we may infer that in the Mishnic period dates were 
the chief source of the manufacture. Since the spread of Islam, 
which forbids wine-drinking, the grapes of Syria have been 
mainly diverted to the manufacture of dy, The pure grape 
juice is drawn off into a stone vat (see description of press under 
Wine), and allowed to settle, after which it is conveyed to a 
large copper cauldron (4halgan, or khalking. Landberg Pro- 
werbes, etc., 53), about three feet in diameter, ’in the win;-press 
boiling-room close at hand (cp Bliss’ sillustration, above). After 
the juice has boiled for a short time it is returned to the vat 
which in the interval has been thoroughly cleaned and allowed 
to cool. The process of boiling and cooling is repeated, after 
which the juice is boiled for the third and last time, the yellow 
syrup being constantly stirred and lifted up by means of a large 
erforated wooden spoon with a long handle (the weukhbat, 
andb, of. cit. 107). The boiling is an affair of much skill, and 
every village with large vineyards has several experts, who 
-Superintend the process, and from the colour, consistency, and 
manner of boiling recognise the moment when the process is 
completed. The inspissated syrup is now hurriedly conveyed 
to aclean stone cistern within the Building, and allowed to cool 
before being put into vessels for conveyance to the owner’s 
house. ‘The final stage of the process is to beat the ds with 
a stick and draw it out to make it of a firmer consistency, and 
somewhat lighter in colour. It is of a dark golden brown colour 
like mapie molasses, and its taste is intensely sweet like honey’ 
(Rev, Geo. Mackie, Beyrout, to whom the writer is indebted 
for most of the above details). Both Greeks and Romans were 
alike familiar with this process of inspissation, the products 
being variously known as éWnya, cipaov, sapa, defrutunt 
The first three, according to Pliny, were prepared by boiling 
down the must to one-third its bulk, ‘when must is boiled down 
to one-half only, we give it the name of defrutum,’ HN 14 11). 
Burckhardt also states that three hundredweight of grapes 
are calculated to yield a hundredweight of @7s, Wellstedt 
found the Arabs using the pods of the caroh-tree (cp Husks) 
for the manufacture of dbs (Reisen in Arabzen,1331/), a 
practice still followed in Syria (Post, Flora, 297). 
Among ‘the principal things for the whole use of 
man’s life’ Ben Sira fitly assigns a place to honey 
2. Uses (3926). It was ‘eaten alone as a delicacy, 
of H ney, °° by Samson and Jonathan (cp also 2 S. 
Oney 1729 1 K.143) and as a relish with other 
articles of food. ‘A piece of broiled fish and of an 








2 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 69-71, with diagram. 
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honeycomb’ (dab yedeolov kyplov) was doubtless a 
familiar combination, although absent from the best 
MSS of Lk. 2442 (and RV). But curdled milk and 
honey alone (EV ‘butter and honey’; Is. 71522) was 
very poor diet (see MILK). It was as a sweetener of 
food that, before the introduction of sugar, honey was 
everywhere in demand; ‘ the bee is little, but her fruit 
is the chief of sweet things’ (Ecclus. 113). In particular 
it was used for all sorts of sweet cakes (Ex.1631, eyxpis ; 
see also BAKEMEATS, § 3)—such cakes (7AaKobyres) as 
were so much relished by the Greeks as dessert. But it 
is well known that honey partaken of too freely produces 
nausea! (Prov. 2527). Honey, however, was dis- 
allowed, at least by the later legislation (Lev. 211 f. ) as 
an ingredient of any meal-offering, because of the ease 
with which it ferments (cp Pliny, HN 1115), although 
admitted freely in other cults (see Bertholet, KHC on 
Ezek. 1619). A drink resembling mead was known to 
the later Jews by a name (poe) derived from the 
Greek olyéuedXt, and said to have been compounded af 
wine, honey, and pepper (Zérdém. 111 Shadd. 202). 
Honey was kept in jars (1 K. 143, EV ‘acruse of 
honey’ ; cp Jer. 418), in which probably it was largely 
exported through the markets of Tyre (Ezek. 27 17). 
Cp PANNAG. 

The medicinal uses of honey are discussed at length by Pliny 
(N77 22 50) and were not unknown tothe Jews either of Jerusalem 
(Shabb, 81 or of Alexandria (see addition to Gk. text of Prov. 
68 quoted under BEE). The body of Aristobulus, Josephus 
informs us, was preserved from decomposition by being laid in 
honey (év wédcre xexndevmévos, Ant. xiv. 74, § 124). 

As ‘ the chief of sweet things,’ honey-is much used in 
similes and metaphors by Hebrew writers. The word 
of Yahwe to the Hebrew poet is ‘sweeter than honey 
and the honeycomb’ (nas npi Ps. 1910 [xr], cp EV™8: ; 
also Ps. 119103). The pleasant speech of one’ sfriends, 
also, is ‘as an honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones‘ (Pr.1624, cp Cant. 411). Wisdom, even, 
is comparable to honey (Pr. 2413 72 2516 Ecclus. 24 20), 
and the memory of a good man is ‘sweet as honey in 
every mouth’ (Ecclus. 491, said of Josiah). 

ALR. S.K, 

HOOD. 4)2¥, Is.323 AV. See TurBAN, § 2. 


HOOK. For the words? (nos. 1-5, below) used with 
reference to fishing see FISH, § 3. 
1. DIM, f5eh, error for M0 (G pPédrrov) Job4le [4026] (AV 


‘thorn’). See BEHEMOTH, § 2. Used with reference to a 
captive in 2 Ch. 3311 (év deopots jbut see ManassEn). 

2. 1, hah, 2 K.1928 (é&yxverpov) = Is. 3729 (pipds, Ze., 
‘muzzle’), used in the pl. O°MM, Ezek.1949 (AV ‘chains,’ 
Kyuss), 294 (rayides) 384 (om. BA, xaAcvds [Q; but ascribed 
to Theod.] see Co. ad éec.). no is once used of an ornament, 
Ex. 3522 :see BUCKLE, I. 

3. Man, Lakkah, Job 411 [4025], RV. ‘fish-hook.’ In Is. 198 
Hah. 115 EV ‘angle.’ @ throughout d&yxcorpov. 

4. Ay nid, sivath dugah, ‘fish-hooks’(Am. 42). @A€Byres, 
confusing with 0, ‘pot.’ 

5. nix, sivndth (Am, 42), @ dria, cp AB¥, ‘shield.’ The 
word, like + (above), is used also of ‘ thorns’ (see THORN). 

6. V1, wae, only in descriptions of the tabernacle (Ex. 26 32 37 
27 17 36 36 38 [kehadrés]; Ex. 2710 [kpixos, which elsewhere 
represents op, a ‘tache’]; Ex. 3817 19 [@yxvAn, used elsewhere 
for mindd, ‘loops’]). Not the capitals of the pillars (as @), hut 
probably ‘tenters or hooks rising from the tops of the pillars. 

7. on, sh'phdttaim, Ezek. 4043, a word which greatly 
puzzles the interpreters (cp AV™g- and RVmg-); neither ‘posts’ 
nor ‘gutters’ will do. The preferable reading, as Cornill has 
shown, is ONDY (‘their edge,’ lit. ‘lip’); @ yetoos; Aq.(), 
Theod., Sym., xeéAy. 

‘Hook’ in NT corresponds to &yxurrpov, which is common in 
@ for a ‘hook’ (in one case, Ezek. 323, used to represent’ D1, 
NET [¢.7.1). 








1 Cpthe Rabbinic proverb quoted by Buxtorf(Lex., 3.2. y4). 

2 nip, EV ‘barbed irons,’ Job 417{4031], seems to be a cor- 
ruption “for nivpD, ‘ships’; cp @; @ AV ‘thorn,’ 7. 41 2 
{40 26], should certainly be B13, ‘nose-ring’ (Beer, Che.). 
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HOOPOE (NB‘D35, dakiphath; etroy; upupa, 
NWO Bd [Targ.], Jia Nagih [Pesh.]), Lev. 11x9 
Dt. 1428 [x6] (vrowa [B*F], virwra [A]). RV, how- 
ever, and the older English versions, without authority, 
LAPWING. It is usual to acquiesce in the traditional 
rendering ‘hoopoe.' The Upufa epops is in fact, not 
less than the lapwing, a Palestinian bird. It winters 
in and near Egypt, and returns to Palestine in March. 

It seeks its food in dunghills, and, it is supposed, was on this 
account included among the unclean birds ; it is, however, freely 
eaten in the Levant at the present day. Possibly because of its 
crest (Aristoph. Birds, 94), it has always inspired a superstitions 
awe and the Arabs, who call it Awd4ud, from its cheery cry, 
ascribe to it the power of discovering water and of revealing 
secrets. In the late Jewish legends respecting Solomon the 
hoopoe plays a great part in connection with the queen of Sheba 
(see second Targ. on Esth. 1), and the story is adopted in the 
Qoran (sur. 27). 

But it is by no means certain that dzkiphath is really 
(see Di.) f the cock of the rock’ (or ‘ of beauty '), or that 
it refers to the hoopoe's fondness for rocks and mountain- 
ravines (cp Tristram, Land 6 Jsrael, 461, 467), or to 
its striking crest. This odd-looking word pp515 is 
simply, apart from the final ;, a corruption (by trans- 
position of letters) of £¢pAdd, Tipp (Che. ). That late Heb., 


Aram., and Arabic usage favour the rendering ‘ hedge- 
hog ' may be admitted ; but 'zoologically there are con- 
siderable difficulties.' This discovery (as it seems) of 
kippod in the list of unclean éévds seems to show that 
Tristram, Houghton, and Cheyne(Proph. Zs, 1 93 2x49 3 
SBOT, Isaiah, Eng. 64)wereright in preferring 'bittern' 
to ‘hedgehog’ as a rendering of y)pp. See BITTERN. 
There is of course no connection with Sansk. 4aféta, a kind 
of pigeon, regarded asa bird of ill omen (Acad. Dec. 25, '86). 
T.K. C—A. E.§,—S, A.C 


HOPHNI (25%; opie]: [BAL]) b. Eli; brother 
of PHINEHAS [g.v.]; 1 S.13 234 (ednet [A]), 4411277 
(om BL). Hophni and Phinehas seem very much like 
Jabal and Jubal, as Goldziher should have noticed (ed. 
Myth, 347 §: [Mythos bet den Hebr. 232 ff. |)—i.e., 
Hophni has been developed out of Phinehas. Add op 
to ‘25m, and the component letters of pny5 are complete. 
Possibly both have developed out of a third form (see 
PHINEHAS). We cannot isolate the name Hophni, 
and trust in Sabeean (cp, ¢.g:, pypn) and other seeming 
parallels. TRG, 


HOPHRA (U5; oyadpu [BN'AQ]; adpx [N*]; 
Vg. EPHREE; Aq. Theod. odpuHn [accus.] Q margin 
[where o(U¥upuaxos) : exdoro=ékxdoror]),1 Jer.4430f is 
mentioned as 'the king of Egypt’ after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. He is identical with the king called 
merely * Pharaoh’ in Jer. 375 7 11 Ezek. 293 etc. 

The name is transcribed ovddpis by Manetho ovddpys (after 
G) by Clem, Alex, 1332, dxpiys by Herodotus 'and Diodorus. 
In Egyptian his names are Ha‘a‘-é5-7é (vulgar p-ré')?—i.e., ‘glad 
is the heart of the sungod"—and UVak (=later weh) -€6-(p)-7é',3 
‘confident isthe heart of the sungod ' (the samename as Psametik 

+) This latter name was evidently rendered both by the 
Greeks and by the Hebrews. Both have assimilated the 24 to the 
following g. The Hebrew transcription is rather exact. 


This king, the fourth (or, according to another reckon- 
ing, the seventh, see EGYPT, § 66) of the Saite or twenty- 
sixth dynasty of Manétho, the son of Psametik 11. 
(Psammis of Herodotus) and grandson of Necho, came 
to the throne about 589 or 588 B.c., and reigned 
according to Manétho (in Africanus) nineteen years, 
according to Herodotus and Eusebius 25 years (22 





1 de, yopn (see Field). Comp. Jerome in the Lider dntergr, 
Hebr, nom. (Lag. OS, 5313) : Afvee furor alienus sive vita 
dissipata atque discissa (cp Harvae =dissipans sive discooperuit 
eum). Targ. 'the broken one,' N7'2n,’ Pesh. ‘ the lame-one,’ 
Ven sgas- 
of (put in by codd. 22, 36 etc.), being taken for a doublet of 


‘(ofs) 


(of T9) 


The preceding 'Pharaoh' is wanting in most MSS 
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Diodorus, 30 Jerome, 34 Syncellus). The monuments 
confirm the first number. He ruled, therefore, about 
588-569B.c. His reign fell in a very critical period, 
when Egypt was exposed to constant danger from 
Babylonia, Hophra seems to have shown energy both 
in building (traces in the chief temple of Memphis, in 
the Serapeum, at Silsileh etc.),and in foreign politics. 
He even attempted to check the Babylonians. Thus, 
according to Herodotus (2x6r), he conquered the 
Phoenicians ('‘Tyrus') at sea;! but most likely 
Herodotus only means.that he sent assistance to the 
Tyrians in their long resistance to Nebuchadrezzar. 
The (distorted ?) statement of Herodotus, ‘ he led an 
army against Sidon,' refers evidently to the expedition 
planned with a view to sncconr besieged Jerusalem (Jer. 
3751). Hophra did indeed interrupt the siegefor a short 
time; but, if Herodotus was not mistaken, we may 
assume Hophra's final defeat in the N. of Palestine. 
It does not seem that he took the offensive again after 
his repulse; but he gave an asylum to the many fugitives 
from Palestine in Egypt. Of the Babylonian attacks 
upon Egypt which we should naturally expect, we are 
ignorant ; but so much is now certain— that Jeremiah's 
and Ezekiel's predictions of a conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadrezzar were not fulfilled* A suppressed 
military revolution at the §, frontier of Egypt is referred 
to elsewhere (EGYPT, § 69). From this we can imagine 
in what difficulties this unmilitary country was involved 
through having to sustain large battalions of foreign 
mercenaries. These difficulties led to Hophra's ruin. 
The account in Herod. 2161 may be full of doubtful 
anecdotes, but is probably trustworthy ina general sense. 
The Egyptian (orrather Libyan) mercenaries sent against 
Battus of Cyrene to aid the Libyan chief Adikran revolted 
after two defeats. Apries and the European and Asiatic 
mercenaries at Momemphis were overpoweredby Amasis 
II, (Ahmose), who, according to Herod. (2169), left the 
unfortunate king alive for some time, but at last permitted. 
an infuriated mob to ‘ strangle’ him.® W. M. M. 


HOR, MOUNT (7797) 4, ‘ Hor the mountain’). 

I. (wp 7rd dpos [BAFL]), the scene of the death 
of Awon (Nu. 2022-27 21 4a 3337-4x Dt. 8250} [all P]). 
In Nu. 3337 the situation is defined as 'in the edge of 
the land of Edom,' and tradition, since Josephus, 
identifies it with the Jebel Nebt Haran (4800ft.), a con- 
spicuous double-topped mountain on the E. edge of the 
Wiady el-‘Arabah, a little to the SW. of Petra. Trum- 
bull (K adesh-barnea, 127-1 39) refutes this view on 
grounds of ‘revelation and reason’; critics, since 
Knobel, have taken the same view. Trumbull himself 
identifies Mt. Hor with the Jebel Madara, a conical 
mountain NW. of 'Ain Kadis (cp HALAK, MT.). Cp 
GUR-BAAL, and WANDERING, WILDERNESS OF. 

2, (rd pos 7d pos [B; om. Tddpos 2nd inv. TAFL], 
in v. 8 T0G 8pous 7d 8pos), a point on the ideal N. 
boundary of Canaan, Nu. 3472 (a post-exilic passage). 
According to Furrer (ZDPV 8 27 f-} Hor is a term for 
N. Lebanon; but Van Kasteren thinks that it means. 
the mountains where the Nahr Kasimiyeh bends upwards 
(Rev. Bzb.,'95, p. 28 f.). TheTargums render Amanos 
or Amanon (=Amana?). Unfortunately the existence of 
the northern 'Mt. Hor’ is threatened by Halévy's practi- 


1 Diod, 168 ascribes the conquest of Cyprus to him (Hero- 
dotus, less prohably, to Amasis). 

2 The contrary has been often asserted; hut merely on the 
basis of a vague statement of Bérdssus, on a misinterpretation of 
the report on the rebellion of foreign mercenaries referred to 
above, and on two forged inscriptions relating to Nebuchadrezzar 
which had been brought to Egypt from Bagdad. 

8 See Ecypr, § 69, on the question whether Amasis—who 
married a daughter of Hophra-Apries— was first co-regent with 
his predecessor. The object of this theory was to reconcile the 
different durations assigned to the reign of the latter (rg and 25 
years); but itis not probable. A recently discovered inscription 
(Rec. de Trav, 222) removes some difficulties. It tells us that 
Apries fell in battle after having held part of the delta for nearly 
three years. 
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cally certain restoration of 7. ‘ Hadrach,’ for MT‘s 
impossible reading, y737, in Ezek. 4715. In Nu.848f 
we must obviously read a0 Ww nd ANA oan fohinas =) 
npn Raby yxnA WN “from the great sea ye shall 
draw a line for you as far as Hadrach; and from 
Hadrach ye shall draw a line. . . .' 

Di.’s proposal to read @)NNA, ‘ye shall desire’ (cp v. to)—as 
if suggesting that the boundary was only desirable or ideal—is 
most improbable. In v. to we shouldread DR 





TRC. 


HORAM (On), king of Gezer, who sought to help 
Lachish, but was defeated and slain by Joshua, Josh. 
1033 (yaaodo1, AiAam [BA], eAam [L]). The read- 
ing of @ agrees with that which it gives for HOHAM. 


ROREB (31), Ex. 336. See SINAI. 


HOREM (0%, or perhaps rather DM, ‘sacrosanct’; 
[meradalaperm [B], wpam [AL]), either the full 
name or the epithet of a city in Naphtali (Josh. 1938). 
Van de Velde identified it with Hurah, a little to the 
W. of Yaritin (see IRON). Guérin, however, and the 
PEF lists give the name as K% el-Karak, For 
reasons against searching modern name-lists for an 
echo of Horem, see MIGDAL-EL. T.K.C 


HORESH (NWN; Gt, Jos. [H] Kann, Ze., 
nya), according to RV™&, Stade, Wellhausen, and 
others, the name of a place in the wilderness of Ziph (1S, 
2315 f. 187). Wellhausen would also read the name 
Horesh in 18.225 (but see HARETH). The reference 
in 18, 23 occurs in the account of David‘s last inter- 
view with Jonathan, and in the description of David‘s 
retreats among the Ziphites, and in the latter passage 
Horesh (?) is co-ordinated, singularly enough, with the 
hill of Hachilah (?). This co-ordination is sometimes 
ascribed to an editor (see HACHILAH) ; but no one has 
doubted that both Horesh (?) and Hachilah (?} were 
in the neighbourhood of Ziph. Horesh is supposed 
(see FOREST, 1) to mean ‘wood’ or (comparing Ass. 
Qursu)-‘ mountain' (Del. Hed. Lang, 17). The mean- 
ing * mountain > would be the,more suitable for the 
narrative in 15, 23, for certainly the wilderness of Ziph 
was never thickly wooded (see ZIPH). It should 
be noticed, however, that Horesh is not the name given 
in 1S., but HGréshah, and that experience warns us to 
look closely at the text when the locative 9 is affixed to 
a proper name without any apparent reason (it is always 
mwina). Add to this that there is no certain evidence 
elsewhere for the existence of won in Hebrew.] It is 
extremely probable that Hdr&shah (mysn) is a corruption 
of nay; the intermediate stage is pyn3. A reference to 
18S, 2324 will make this plain. There we have the 
statement that David and his men were in the wilder- 
ness of Maon in the Arabah, S. ofthe Jéshimdn. ‘It 
may reasonably be held that in w, 19 the original ques- 
tion of the Ziphites was, ‘Doth not David hide him- 
self with us in the retreats in the Aradbah?' The 
rest of the question in MT is, of course, an editorial 
insertion. The Ziphites were too clever to tell Saul 
precisely where David was hidden. The insertion is 
of interest to us just now as proving that the editor 
read naa, not avmna.? 

Conder has identified the supposed Horesh with the ancient 
site Hureisa, zm. S. of Ziph. Yet even if Horeshah were 
genuine, it could hardly mean ‘a village or hamlet belonging to 
the larger town at Tell Zit’ (PEFQ, ’95, p. 45). 

T. K.C. 





ZT On Is.179 Ezek. 313 see Che. and Toy (SBOT). pwn 
in 2 Ch. 274 is also corrupt; read either O*27y (cp Di. on Is. 
157)or Mia. : 

2 When he made the insertion he had his eye onz, 24, where 
maya occurs, and therefore wrote ‘south of‘ instead of ‘front- 
ing.? See HACHILAH. 
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ROR HAGIDGAD ,RV Hor-haggidgad (73730 W,- 
‘the Hollow of Gidgad’; To opoc radrad [BA], 
T.0,ra. pa. [F] T. 0. padirad [L], Nu. 3332/1), 
a station in the wilderness of WANDERING (g.v.); ¢p 
also GUDGODAH. 

HORI (0, "WN). ox. (xoppfe}. [ADEL]}. Son of 
Lotan, son of Seir the Horite (Gen. 3622). Possibly a sub- 
stitute for some lost clan name. 

2, (couples [BAF], orovdpe [L]). 
Shaphat (Nu. 18 5). See SIMEON. 

3. In Gen. 3630 AV, RV ‘the Horitss.’ | ; 

HORITE (Gen.8620}), Horites (97, DM, usually 
explained ‘ cave-dwellers,’ ‘ Troglodytes'2; but Jensen 
{[ZA, ‘96, p. 332] questions this; yoppatos, xopper 
[ADEL]), the name given to the primitive population of 
Mt. Seir in Dt.212 (AV Horims). It also occurs in 
Dt. 222 (AV Hors), Gen. 146 (xopdacous [E]), and 
(virtually) Gen. 362 (for ‘Hivite' read * Horite') 20 f. 
29 f,; and it should be restored in 362 (see 8), possibly 
too in 842 (G) in preference to ‘pn, if we take in to be 
a contraction of ‘5 = "bn another form of “IDR, D. 
Haigh, Stern, and Hommel (ANT, 264, n. 2, 267) 
combine ‘ Hori’ with the Eg. Harz, a name frequently 
applied to a part of Palestine, eg., on the stelé of 
Merenptah (cp Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 121 ; 
WMM 4s. zw. Eur. 137 148 7), and Hommel identifies 
both with the land of Gar mentioned on the Amarna 
Tablets (but cp GUR-BAAL). WMM seems to be right 
in rejecting this view. ‘Cave-dwellers’ can only be 
justified if we interpret this (with WMM) as merely an 
epithet of the Seirites, or people of Mt. Seir. Cp Driver, 
Deut. 38; Epom, § 3 end. T.K.C. 

HORMAH (1900; epma [BAFL]), according to 
one statement was so called because the Israelites in 
fulfilment of a vow ‘ devoted’ it to the Aérem (DN) or 
ban (Nu. 213; ana@ema [BAFL],); according to 
another, it received its name when Simeon and Judah 
similarly devoted it (Judg.117, ana@ema [B], eZoA0- 
@peycic [AL]). This, however, is merely a literary 
etymology, and falls to the ground together with the 
misread name Hormah, which, as we shall see, appears 
to he a very old corruption. 

Hormah was a city of Simeon (Josh. 194 1Ch. 430, 
apaua [L]) or Judah in the remote south (Josh. 1530, 
eppad [A], cp, et}. David sent presents to its elders 
from ZIKLAG—#.e,, Halasah (18.8030, ceperovd [B], 
papya [A]). Earlier « still, a king of Hormah is 
mentioned among the kings of Canaan overcome 
by Joshua (Josh, 1214, D®@; epzaé [B]); we also 
hear of defeats inflicted on the Israelites by the 
Amalekites and Canaanites, which extended locally ‘ as 
far as (the) Hormah,’ Nu. 1445 (npinn,? see below; 
epuav [B]); cp Dt.144 ‘from Seir to Hormah’ (Di., 
Dr. following &). Two more referencesremain. Ac- 
cording to the present text of Nu. 21 1-3(J) the Canaanite 
king of ARAD (g.v.), who had at first defeated the 
Israelites, was at last overcome by them, on which 
occasion ‘the name of the place (mpin) was called 
Hormah.’ From this it would appear as if Arad were 
the old name of Hormah, and yet we are told in Judg. 
117 (see above) that its old name was ZEPHATH (¢.2. ). 
How is this to be accounted for? To suppose with 
Bachmann that the city was twice destroyed and re- 
named, seems absurd. Nor is it easy (though Dill- 
mann, Wellhausen, and others adopt this expedient) to 
explain Nu. 213 as relating by anticipation the destruc- 
tion by Simeon and Judah (Judg.117), in which case 
the king of Arad must also have ruled over Zephath. 

The simplest explanation is the boldest. In Nu. 211, for‘ the 


Ancestor of the Simeonite 


king of Arad who dwelt in the Negeb’ read, ‘(the Canaanites) 
who dwelt in the Veged of the Jerahmeelites.’3 The corruptions 





1 @ Vg. give ‘Troglodytes’ for the Sukkiim of 2 Ch. 123. 
2 Only ,here with art.; hence Targ. Jon. renders ‘unto de- 
struction. 


3 See JERAHMEBL. BNF should be “bxa "nm, ‘the moun- 
tains of the Amorites’; cp Dt. 120. 
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cassumed are regular, and the whole passage receives a flood of 
light. It is highly probable that the writers of Judg. 117 Nu. 
‘213 confound the names of two neighbouring places, which, 
being in the far south, they had never visited.. , The true name 
‘of the city of Hormah is probably Rahamah ; it was apparently 
the chief town of the ‘ Negeb of the Jerahmeelites ' (1 $.3029/). 
It is true »pp Occurs eight times ; but there is evidence enough 
-that at a very early date passages containing some remarkable 
word were systematically harmonized. For pp ym we should 
restore in all the passages except Judg. 117 Nu. 213, npn+ 
The Wady Kukhama perpetuates the name (see JERAHMEEL). 


T.K.C. 
HORN (}22, Kepac). Nowhere perhaps is the 


necessity for looking closely into seeming trifles more 
apparent than here. The usual explanation is un- 
questionable in such passages as the following :— 

18.21, ‘By Yahwé my horn is exalted’; Ps. 8917 [18] ‘By 
thy favour our horn is exalted’, Ps. 754[5], “Lift not up’ your 
hora’, Jer. 4825, ‘The horn of Moab is cut off’ (cp Lam. 23). 
In such passages ‘horn’ symbolizes power, and its exaltation 
signifies victory (cp 1 K.2211) and deliverance (Lk. 169, ‘horn 
of salvation,’ xépag awtypias). It will be remembered that in 
an oracle of Balaam, the 7é’éme, or wild ox, is the emblem of an 
invincible warrior (Nu. 2322) ; cp also Dan. 77. 

In other passages it will not suit. 

1. When we read in Job 1615, I have defiled my horn in the 
dust’ (AV), or ‘I have laid my horn in the dust,” we see that 
there must be something amiss with the text; the language is 
inappropriate.l ‘To lift up the horn’may be to increase in 
power, or to show a proud sense of greatness 5 but it is hardly 
safe to maintain, on the ground of a single doubtful passage, 
that to ‘thrust it into the dust’ (Di.), or to defile it in the dust, 
.is a Hebrew phrase for feeling the sense of deepest humiliation. 
In Hebrew idiom, pepple ‘roll in the dust’ fAesselves (Mic. 
lio, not their ‘horn. The remedy is to examine the text, and 
see what errors the scribe was most likely to have committed. 
There are in fact two very likely errors, by emending which we 
ohtain the very suitable sense ‘I have profaned my glory in 
the dust.’2 There is a similar error in Am. 613; Where the 
‘horns’ appear through an error of interpretation of the first 
magnitude. “Have we not taken to us horns?’ should be, 
‘Have we not taken Karnaim?’ Men can he said to ‘ di/# up 
horns,’ not to take them. Travellers have sometimes illustrated 
the former phrase by the silver horn which was formerly worn 
on the head by Druse women in the Lebanon. This, however, 
is a mistake. The silver horn was simply an instrument for 
holding up the long veil worn in the Lebanon by married women. 

z. The old painters, and Michael Angelo after them, repre- 
sented Moses with two horns. Ultimately perhaps this may he 
traced to the two horns of Am(m)on, the god of the Egyptian 
Thebes, which were adopted by Alexander the Great on his 
coins (cp ‘the two-horned’ in the Koran, Szs.1885). The 
immediate cause, however, of this mode of representation is 
what we may safely regard as an error of the text in Ex. 3429 
‘(ep wz. 30, 35), where Vg. very naturally renders 1138 iiy [7i2 °2s 
‘ quod cornutaesset facies sua’ (so too Aq., according to Jerome). 
Here the original reading must have been not ie but pia, 
‘lightened.’ It is usual, indeed, to say that [wR means ‘to 
radiate light’ (@ Sedéfarrax), and to compare Hab. 34, where 
AV has, ‘ His brightness was as the light ; he had horns (coming) 
out of his hand,’ hut in mg., ‘bright beams out of his, side.’ 
RV substitutes ‘rays’ for ‘horns,’ but truthfully records Heb. 
horns‘ in the margin. No doubt O°39p should he opi, 
<lightnings’; Hab. 3 is not an Arabic but a Hebrew poem. It 
is just possible, however, that Jerome’s version ‘that the face 
of Moses was horned’ was influenced by the symholism of 
Alexander’s coins. It would he going rather too far off to 
compare the horns of the moon-god Sin, whose emblem was a 
crown or mitre adorned with horns, though G. Margoliouth has 
lately defended the very improbable reading just referred to by 
making this comparison, which seems to him to fit in admirably 
with the-primitive worship of Sin recorded by the name Sinai. 

3. That the term ‘horn’ can be used for a horn-shaped vessel, 
is intelligible a S. 161 13 1 K. 139). Such a phrase as ‘horn of 
pigment for anointing the eyelashes’ is therefore in itself 
possible. But was there ever a father in ancient legend who 
gave this name to his daughter, as Job is said to have done in 
MT of Jab 42 14 (see KEREN-HAPPUCH)? 


4. On the meaning of the expression ‘the horns of 
the altar,’ see ALTAR, § 6. 

Whether the phrase bas a right to stand in Ps. 118276 is 
extremely doubtful. Some (¢.g., J. P. Peters) would place the 
passage in the margin as aritual gloss, and if the text 4s correct, 
this is the best view; no ingenuity can avail to explain v. 276 as 
a part of the text. Fora critical emendation of the text 3 based 











1 But snbby can hardly mean this. 
2 vpy apya cabbn. Cp Ps. 8939 [4o]d, 
$ Danas nD2 et 

syer sb st 
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on the analogy of undoubted corruptions elsewhere, see Che. 
Ps.(2); hut cp the commentaries of Del. and Baethgen. On the 


‘nip, fesets, of Rzck,92fx11t, see INKHORN; on the ‘horns’ 


of Dan.7 7 77, sec DANIEL, § 7; and on those of Rev. 123; see 
APocaLyese, § 41, ete.; also ANTICHRIST, § 4: Dracon, § 2. 
On the horn asa musical instrument, see Music, § 3{@). See 
Elworthy, Horns € Honour (x900). T.K.C 


HORNED SNAKE ,(}5°DY), Gen. 4917 RV™, AV 
ADDER, 4. See also SERPENT, Io. 


HORNET (AYN, chukia [BAL], cr25R0). 

Strictly the word hornet is applied to Vespa cradyo; but 
it is ofteh used for any large species of wasp.. There are 
many species of these Hymenoptera in Palestine, but. the most 
conspicuous is Vespa orientalis, which spreads from S. Europe 
through Egypt and Arabia to India. It is frequently very 
abundant. It builds its cells of clay, and they are, as a rule, 
very symmetrical and true. 

The hornet is mentioned in the OT as the forerunner 
sent by Yahwé to destroy the two kings of the Amorites 
(Josh.24zz, E or Dg}, and to drive out the Hivitcs, 
Canaanites, and Hittites (Ex.2328 [E], Dt.720; cp 
Wisd. 128, o@yé AV RV™E ‘wasp’). The old 
identification of nyyy, str'adh, with nyyy, ‘leprosy,’ may be 
passed over; the main question is whether ‘ hornet’ 
is employed literally or figuratively. A metaphorical 
interpretation of the term (cp Lat. estrus, ‘panic, 
properly ‘gadfly’) is not favoured by the passages 
quoted (cp especially Ex. Z.c.). On the other hand, a 
reference to the insect itself raises difficulties. Although 
the absence of any mention of the appearance of 
hornets (6.£+ in Nu. 21 Josh. 27:) is not in itself an 
insuperable objection, the fact remains that the implied 
extent of their devastation is unique, indeed incredible. 

Parallels have certainly been quoted as examples of the in- 
convenience caused by these and similar pests ; but the cases 
adduced refer not to peoples but to the inhabitants of more cir- 
cumscribed limits (towns, ag:, Megara, Aan, 928; Rhaucus, 
2 lian, 1% 35 [quoting Antenor of Crete] ;cp Di., ad Zoc, and 
see Smith's DA s.v.), 

Further, hornets, though their attacks are furious 
when their nests are disturbed, and are continued when 
the foe retreats, are not wont to attack unprovoked. 
Hence, for example, Furrer (ag. Riehm, AWB) ex- 
presses a doubt whether ‘hornet ’ can be the true mean- 
ing of pyny, and Che. (Créz. Bib.) proposes to-emend 
the word into byby sep. Dt. 2842, ‘All thy trees and 


> 


fruit of thy land shall the Jocust consume.’ See 
Locust. 
A new line must, at any rate, be taken. ry (if 


correct) seems to refer to some enemy who made an 
early inroad upon Canaan. Sayce (Zarly Hist. € 
Hebrews) ingeniously finds a reference either to the 
campaign of Rameses IIT, (p. 286) or to the Philistines 
(p. 2927}, and in regard to the former it is note- 
worthy that the Egyptian standard-bearer wore among 
other emblems two devices apparently representing flies 
(see ENSIGN, § 3. But if we may lay stress upon the 
fact that the hornet does not attack unprovoked (see 
above), it is plausible to suggest a new rendering for 
nyny—viz., ‘serpent’ (cp Ass. szr7u)—and see a refer- 
ence to the urwus or sacred serpent on the crown of 
the pharaoh (cp Ode of Thotmes III., v, rz ; Brugsch, 
Gesch. Ag. 354).1 On the other hand, however, the 
reference may be to some local invasion which has been 
amplified by E or his informant. In this case a tribe, 
whose totem was some kind of serpent (cp ZORAH), 
may conceivably be intended.? A. E. 8.—S, A. C. 


RORONAIM (0°37, Jer. 483, or DSD5H, Jer. 4834, 


WPWNAaIM [BNAQ], op. [N inv. 3]}, a place in Moab ; 
the ‘descent of Horonaim’ (DIN MND, en oAw 


1 The reference to the urzeus, and the Ode of Thotmes, is due 
to Prof. Cheyne, who compares Is. 159, but on the whole 
inclines to suspect corruption of the text (see ahove). 

2 One recalls the classical legends of races that were led to 
their seats by a bird or animal. That such creatures were 
originally totems isin the highest degree probable (see Lang, 
Myth, Ritual and Religion |’99}, 295). Fur a parallel to the 
theory of a totem-ensign suggested above see M‘Lennan, 
Studies, end ser. 301 (on the serpent as a totem see ib, 521,77). 
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w@panaim Lap. &*, op. N&4]) is mentioned in Jer. 
485, and the ‘way of Horonaim’ (DIM FM, [TH] oAw 
apwnieim [BNQOP], 0. wpanaeim [Q™*], 7. 0, 
adAwnietm [A]) in Is.15s5. The former phrase is 
illustrated by Mesha’s statement (inscr. Zé, 317.) that 
he ‘went down’ to Horonéu (399). Horonaim is 
nowhere mentioned as an Israelite city, which confirms 
the natural inference from Is. 155 that it was near the 
S. border of Moab, on one of the roads leading down 
from the Moabite plateau to the Jordan valley. Buhl 
(272 7) thinks of some ruins near. the Wady ed-Dera‘a 
(W. Kerak); but these are described as insignificant. 
Josephns states that Horonaim was one of the places 
in Moah conquered by Alexander Jannzeus (Ant.xiii. 
154 xiv.14). That SANBALLAT [g.v.] had any con- 
nection with the place has been shown to be improb- 
able. On ‘*‘Horonaim’ for the two Beth-horons, see 
BETH-HORON. T.K. Cc. 


HORONITE (57, apaon[elt [BRA], anpwnel 
IN" in v.10], wPaNitHe [L]), Neh. 21019 13 28 
{wpaverns [N°4 ™E); BX*A om.]). See BETH-HORON, 
SANBALLAT. 


HORSE (53D, itrtroc, see below). . Many interest- 
ing points arise in connection with references to the 
horse (egzzs, cabdallus) in the Bible, The philologist 
will find scope for all his keenness in dealing with the 
names of the horse; the historical student will gather 
valuable facts illustrating political and religious history. 
That the horse is one of the most important factors in 
a people’s growth, appears once more from the OT 
literature, for though the prophets spoke strongly 
-against its use, civilization could not he held back. A 
late prophetic writer predicts that the flock of Judah 
(the Jews) will become like ‘ finest horses’? in battle 
(Zech.103), and one of the most fervently religious of 
the ‘ wise men’ gives us an unsurpassable picture of the 
war-horse (see § 2 end). The following Hebrew words 
come under consideration. 

I. pro, sés (Ass. sts@, Eg. sesmet [see EGYPT,§ 9 n.], 
4. Names. Aram. NIDID, origin unknown), Gen. 4917 

Ex. 93 14923 151 xgaz and often. 


In Gen. 4717 there is a confusion in the text. ‘Horses and 
.asses’should:come together as in Ex. 93 at the close. In Ex. 
149 337 Dip">3 should be rendered ‘all chariot-horses’ (see 2). 
Just so in Ass. s7sé is a general term for horses; but add rahi, 
and the phrase means ‘chariot-horses. In Cant.i9 (RV) 
the bridegroom compares the bride to ‘a steed in Pharaoh‘s 
chariots’ (010, with old ‘construct’ form); but the figure does 
not suit the context and the termination ++ is suspicious. 
Not a ‘mare’ (Margdliouth), but ‘grape-clusters’ (in Solomon’s 
vineyards) are probably meant; cp 811% and see Che. Crit. 
Bib. (AV ‘a company of horses’ ; RVmg. ‘the steeds’; 4 
dmmos 5 eguitatus). 

2. wip, paraf (in Syr., Ar., Eth., ‘horse’ ; hence 
Spanish ed/faraz, Mid. Lat. farius, etc.). 

Not found in the sing. in this sense;2 but this may be acci- 
‘dental. We’ certainly want a word for ‘riding-hovse’= Ass. 
bithallu. The plur. should be O°¥7B ; MT’s DVB presup- 
poses the sense ‘horsemen’ (@ twwels, but also imro.), In1S. 
81x 1K. 426 [56] Is.2828 (interpolated; not in @) Joel24 

van ‘henses’ can hardly be explained, away, and_Haupt 
p salah,’ Heb. SBOT 122 /) recognises it in Is.219. Toread 
O78, ‘mules,‘ would be too bold: to render ‘horsemen’ is 


not at all plausible. Schwally’s decision (ZA7W’ 8191 n.) 
must be reversed. 


3. ax, ‘addir, ‘strong one,’ poetically (cp 
CATTLE, § 2 d); Jer. 816 473 5011 (@ radpor) Judg. 522 
{? see JOR 10 566). 

4. vy rekesh, Mic.113 (see LACHISH), I K. 428 
[58] (@ dppacw, reading Xi),Esth.810 (om. @) 14 


1 Read “15 DID (or *D8D), 

2 In Ezek.2610 yy comes probably from ‘pyy=nip1y, a 
variant of pypy (Che. ,cpz. 12). Read y$a5ny tas npn (cp 23 24), 
Co. doubts #18, but omits to explain its presence in MT and 
& Observe, however, that @Ba renders iwméwy, not trmov 


(G9). 
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(BR*A om.; r&v oplwy [X43 ™s-]); ‘swift beast’; 
RV ‘swift steed’; AV in Esth. ‘mule,’ cp Syr. 
¢Y. 
bio: ; 
5 ONapa ‘4g, Esth. 810, possibly ‘herds of horses 
(cPhAs0§), RV ‘bred of the stud' (AV, RV™8: ‘ young 
dromedaries ’). 
The word is not explained in the Lexicons. Considering, 
therefore, that ¥39 and wi34 (though confounded hy @ in 
Nu. 16 32) cannot plausibly he connected, and that ra&ésx in 


the Ass. phrase cited elsewhere (Lacuisu) never appekrs by 
itself in the sense of horse, we must take an entirely new course. 


If it is true that the term "ND= Ass. szféru (somekind of costly 
animal, a variety of the horse or perhaps of the camel) bas 
(no doubt rightly) been restored for »»p in 1K. 1028 (see 
Mizrarm), and in the plural compound phrase oO *33, in 
Ezek. 2720 (see CLOTH, n.), and in the phrase O'7nO3 ‘33, for 
P°2]77 33,1 in Esth. 810 we cannot doubt that for #39, in the 
four passages in which it occurs, we should read 1nd (ZZ. T. 
Dec. ’99). 

6. Another naturalised Assyrian term is murniské(mdar 
niské), i.e., perhaps ‘splendid young (horses)’ ; so Del. 
Ass. HWB473 6; cp 391 6. See also KB 21347, 53, 
140 7. 46; and Houghton, TSBA §s51 (’77). Not 
improbably this should be restored in (a) 1K. 102s, 
2 Ch. 924 (Cook, #xg. 7. 10279 f [March, '99]), (b) 
for oinwnx? in Esth. 810 14 (Che. Axg, 7., Aug. 
'99), hut cp CAMEL, § 1, n. I, and (c)Gen. 4143, see 
JosEPH, § 6. 

The horse was kept in a stall (are or MIN, see 
BDB), and fed upon barley and straw (1 K. 42628 

or [568]). Itwas controlled bya bit (jo9; cp 
2. xadweés Jas. 33). and bridle (anp), and 
references. urged on by a whip (niv’). The hoof 
is likened to a flintyrock (Is. 528)—a sudden’sting in 
the heel (apy) from the lurking scorpion unseats the 
rider (Gen. 4917. 
Whether its ‘harness’ is really referred to by pgq in 2 Ch. 924 
(AV) is doubtful (see WEAPONS), nor_can We safely make 
Ezekiel speak of ‘ saddle-cloths ' (Co.) in Ezek. 27 20 (see above). 
On Zech. 1420, see BELLS. 

Passing over the references to the horse in symbolical 
phraseology,, and its association with religious cults 
(see § 4), we turn to the wse of the horse among the 
Hebrews. Like the Assyrians they never used it 
for draught purposes (the text of Is. 2828 is faulty; see 
Du., Che. SBOT). Nor can we assume that the horse 
was used to any extent for riding purposes in pre-exilic 
times. The mention of a king’s horse for state occasions, 
and of a royal stud (Gf RV's ‘bred of the stud’ for 
nynemx be admitted) occurs first in the Persian period 
(Est. 68 810 14). 

The horse known to the Hebrews was a war-horse. 
As such it excited mingled admiration and awe. Its 
strength (cp § 1 33x) and swiftness (Hab. 18 Jer. 413) 
seemed almost supernatural, So that the early prophets 
complained that it was more regarded by politicians 
than the God of Israel himself (Is. 8016 Ps. 207 [8] 
3317 14710). The Hebrews marked its fiery trampling 
(moyys Jer. 473), its rushing and stamping (374 Nah. 82 
Judg. 522 [doubtful]), and its eagerness for the fray (Jer. 
86). The finest expression of Jewish sentiment, however, 
is to be found in Job 8919-25. The delighted wonder 
with which the poet describes the war-horse appeals to 
modern readers. 


1 Most connect the 991 of MT with Syr. Lax} (a loan. 
ward from old Pers.?); but Persisms are not to be accepted 
where an Ass. or Bab. origin is defensible. p and p, nand 5 


are easily confounded. gs 7 in Esth. 810 is therefore to be 
cancelled as a doublet. 

2 That the forgotten word #zurniské was corrupted, first by 
misarrangement of letters, and then by confusion of letters and 
editorial manipulation, so that a seemingly Persian word (cp 
wrnwnx Ahasuerus) arose, is intelligible. is an editorial 
prefix; n=5, y=0, n=p; the rest is clear (Che.). 
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The text is not in perfect order, and in ww. 19% a slight 
ae seem to have occurred, which Duhm rectifies 
thus = 

Givest thou strength to the horse— 

His resounding, terrible snorting? 
Dost thou clothe his neck with a mane,1 
And cause it to spring like the locust? 


The fact that the horse of the Hebrews is a war-horse 


. shows that its introduction among 

3. Introduction them was not of early date. For its 
among the original home we must look outside 
Hebrews. the regions occupied by the Semitic 


and Egyptian civilisations. 

The horse was not known in Egypt before the time of the 
Hyksos (Eeyrt, § 9; vee Dawn ¢ Civ. 32n, 2 Struggle € 
the Nations, 51 0. 4) It is first depicted in ’fhe time of 
Amenhotep 1, and appears among the resents ent to Egypt by 
BurnaburiaS of Kardunia’ (4a. Tab. 10 rev. 12). Upon the 
monuments of Assyria the horse ws very freq sntly, < 
the care hestowed on its appearance (mane, tail and trappings) 
shows how much it was valued. ‘The whole animal was more 
fitted for war-purposes than for those requiring speed.’ They 
are ‘not represented drawing carts, or carrying baggage of any 
kind,’? ‘Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians no doubt obtained 
their horses from N. Mesopotamia,3 where, in turn, they were 
introduced from Central Asia, whose plains and steppes seem to 
have been one of the earliest homes of the horse. 

The Amarna Tablets give evidence of the presence of the horse 
in Palestine. Feudal princes, Aziru, Rib-addi, Milkili, and 
others of the N. of Canaan beg for chariots and horses from the 
Feyplien king. Abd-milki of Sashimi, and Amayaki, on the 
other hand, offer to furnish them to the king. “The region 
around Jerusalem being unsuitable for chariots, Abd-hiba makes 
no mention of them, and asks only for troops. The odd phrase, 
‘servant of thy horses’ (artabdi, kusi, or guat sistka), perhaps 
to be taken Iiterally, is used by Japabi of Gezer, Jabnilu of 
Lachish, Pu-addi of Wurza and others (see X'B. 5 nos. 224, 243). 

The earlier OT narratives vouch for the use of this 
noble animal among Egyptians, Philistines, and non- 
Israelite tribes of the N, ; but it was long before the 
Israelites attempted to supply their own deficiency of 
horses. Apart from a few untrustworthy passages 
(28. 84151 1K. 15)4 horses do not appear as in 
use among the Hebrews until the time of Solomon 
(1K. 426{56]), who, it is stated, imported them in 
large quantities, with the result that in the following 
centuries they were not unfrequently employed in war 
by both Judah and Israel (see CHARIOT, § 5). 

That the horse was not commonly used appears 
further from there being no mention of it in the earlier 
legal literature. It finds no place in the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex21 7); it is not mentioned even in the 
tenth commandment (Ex. 2017 Dt. 52r}. ‘It appears 
first in Ds code, where the king of Israel is forbidden 
to multiply horses (Dt. 1716). The warning is aimed 
partly against the foreign intercourse which rendered 
easy the introduction of heathenish cults (see below, 
§ 4), and partly against alliances with Egypt. 

The Hebrews obtained their horses indirectly 
from Egypt (Is. 81x 3 Ezek. 1713), or Assyria (Hos. 
143 [4]}, doubtless by hiring mercenaries; but more 
frequently through the Tyrians who traded directly with 
Armenia (Ezek. 2714, see TOGARMAH), and the adjacent 
regions of Kué (E. of Cilicia), and Musri (N. Syria, S. 
of the Taurus).6 The whole region in question has 
been famed for horses from the earliest times, and to a 
Hebrew prophet no description of an invader from the 
N. seems to be complete without a reference to its 
horses and horsemen (Jer. 473 5042 Ezek. 26710 


1 apy, & ¢68ov (Bochart ¢¢8qv), Theword is philologically 
inexplicable. Read Av (cp Job 415), which is not in Job a 


nomen unitatis (Che.). Duhm strangely TDP. 

2 Houghton, TSBA 551. ; 

3 /éid., referring to the Sumerian name of the horse (animal 
from the east); Hehn, Kulturpft. 19 7. 527 f 

4 2S. 8is late (see SaAmuEL ii., $4). As fore S. 151, thereisno 
further reference to horses in Absalom’s revolt, he himself rode 
a mule (189). See also Army, § 4. Themuleor ass continued to 
be the ordinary animal for riding purposes, even for royal 
persons (2 S. 1829), and upon state occasions (1 K. 13374). 

5 We follow the emended text of 1K. 1028 £ 2 Ch. 126 4 3 see 
Cinicia, § 2, Mizraim, § 28, Sargon’ssts? musurt (KBI8é. 183) 
were no doubt from the above-mentioned Musri. Egypt itself 
could never have exported horses in any large quantity. 
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3841s). The horse of the ancient Hebrew was 
probably similar to the lusty, stalwart animal depicted 
upon the Assyrian monuments. The gentler and more 
domesticated ‘Arab’ steed, which has derived its name 
from the country in which it has been bred for centuries, 
does not seem to have been introduced until about the 
beginning of the Christian era.! 

The horse is a favourite image in symbolical language 
(cp Zech. 187 617K Rev. 62 7% 1911 #; and see 
CHarior, § 13). 

Evidence for the worship of the horse among the Semites 
(except as a borrowed cult) hardly exists. It is true the Qoran 


supposes Fa’xs to have had the form of a 
4. The Horse horse ; but another explanation is more prob- 


. a : ‘ i 
in Religion. renke is quod of the woshipo tichorse 
by an Arabian tribe in Bahrejn, but its name alone (the 
Asbadhfiydn) seems rather to point, to a Persian origin of the 
worship tirom the Pers. as#, ‘horse’). Horse-worship appears. 
to be implied in the Pheenician name ppp tay (CZS 168 115). 
The horse, especially as related to sun-worship 
(CHARIOT, § 13), was worshipped in Armenia, Persia, 
etc.2. Horses were sacrificedto the sun at Mt. Taletum. 
a peak of Taygetus (Paus, iii, 204), and annually thrown 
into the sea for a similar purpose at Rhodes. Consider- 
able interest, therefore, attaches itself to the unique 
notice of the bronze horses and chariots of the sun which 
Josiah burned in the course of his reforms (2K. 2811). 
This cult, obviously of foreign origin, was probably intro- 
duced at the same time as the horse, and from the same 
quarter. The Hebrews being unaccustomed to the care 
of horses, foreigners would be required to tend them, 
and their presence would facilitate the spread of 
this particular worship. Ds enactment regarding the 
horse thus appears in a clearer light. In 2 K. 1136 
reference is made to the way along which the horses 
were brought from the palace to the temple, alluding 
perhaps to their being regularly sacrificed upon the 
altar. For the Horse GATE (2 Ch. 2315) see 
JERUSALEM, § 24 (9). A. E. 8-8, A. CG, —T. K, C 


HORSE-LEECH(npioy, “alakah, ‘sucker’; BAEAAY 
[BKAC]; S4nGuisuGa) or EV HorSE-LEACH (Pr. 3015) 
[@ 2450}. 

The passage runs, ‘the horse-leech hath two (three, @BNAC) 
daughters (crying) Give, give’ (so EV; cp Toy). This render- 
ing is supported by @, by the Ar, ‘a/a#, which is used in the 
present day to denote a species of leech, and also by the 

assage in the Talm. Adsdah Zaruh, 17 b, where a warning 
is given against drinking water from a river or pool for fear of 
the apy nid0—i.c., the danger of swallowing a leech. The 
voracity of the horse-leech is proverbial; cp the Targ. on Ps. 
128{9], where oppressors are compared to the spy2y which 
sucks the of men. 

Both the horse-leech, Hemopis (Aulastomun) gulo, and the 
medicinal leech, Hivude medicinalis, are common in the 
streams and fresh waters of Palestine. The former, which is 
indigenous in Europe and N. Africa has thirty teeth or 
serrations on itsjaws, by means of which it punctures the skin, 
and it adheres to the surface of the wound with the greatest 
tenacity by means of the sucker which surrounds its mouth. In 
the East a species of Li#znatis, of small size, also occurs in the 
same pools as #, guvéo. Both cause much trouble to man and 
cattle. They are taken into the mouth with the drinking-water 
and attach themselves to the back of the throat, and there cause 
loss of blood. 2 

The natural history explanation of ‘A/#%@ is not, however, 
the only one, and the mythological interpretation is perhaps pre-. 
ferable (see Linira and VAMPIRE). A.E.8,—S. A.C. 


HORSELITTER (opion), 2 Macc. 98 AV, RV 
LITTER [g.v- , 3]- 


HOSAH (DM; iacetd [B], coyca [A], wea [L]), 
a city on the border between the territory of Asher and 
that of Tyre (Josh.1929). The reading is not quite 
certain. The tagexp of @? suggests an identification 
with Kafr Ydséf, a small village with an ancient well 


1 Despite the later Arabian pedigrees which in many cases. 
reach back to the time of Solomon. 

2 For the horses of the sunin Assyria, see Jensen, Kos. 108 f*,. 
and for horse-worship generally, see M‘Lennan, Studies, 2n 
ser. 529%. 
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NE. of Acre (PEFM 1146 153; cp Baed.@) 306). If, 
however, we accept ‘Hosah,’ it is tempting to connect it 
with the ‘Osu in Seti I.’s list of conquered places 
(WMM As. wz, Bur. 194), the USu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions (see, éeg., AB 291; G. Smith, Hist. of 
Assurbanipal, 281; Am. Tad. 15318). 

USu was certainly by the sea, and had within its 
walls reservoirs, on which the island-city relied for its 
water-supply (cp Sayce, Pat. Pal. 128 f. 1, Maspero, 
Hist. anc.@) 185). It appears probable (as Pragek 
first suggested ; see ESAU) that USu was the Assyrian 
form of the name of the old city of Tyre on the main- 
laud ; and if, with Smend (Riehm’s 7 W2# } 1720), we 
may explain the phrase ‘ the fenced city of Tyre’ (Josh. 
1929) of the island-city, and accept the statement of 
Strabo (16758) that the so-called Palaetyrus was thirty 
stadia S. of the island-city at the modern Ras el ‘Ain 
(see TYRE), it is not impossible to identify Hosah with 
USu, as Sayce (Crit. Mon. 429) and Moore (Judges, 51} 
suggest. The Papyrus Anastasi I. speaks of the ‘land 
of U&Su;’ so that USu- Hosah would be a well-defined 
boundary. The Usous (of Philo of Byblus), whom 
Porter in Smith’s DB (following Kn. and Di.} compares 
with the biblical Esau, seems to be really a personifica- 
tion of USu.—On Josh. 1928 f. see RAMAH (6). 

T.K.C. 


HOSAH (npn, cp the place-name HosAu above), a 
Merarite door-keeper (temp. David), who, with his sons, 
had charge of the west portion of the temple (1 Ch. 
1638); occa [B], oca [N] wcue [AL]; 2610-16, 


tocca [B], wea fA], -aeLh, but in % 10, 1cam))- 
According to MT, his charge was ‘ by the gate of Shallecheth,’ 
which critics have unwisely retained. Both in Is.613 and here 


naby is very doubtful. Read here nod ‘(of) the chambers’ 
(of the temple-ministers,1 Ch. 926). GEBAL, [rob] raaropopiou 
(gov). In v. 18 (which, in @BA, is almost an exact repetition 
vu. 16.) the name appears as toga [B] or tas [A]. 
8. A. C.—T. K. C. 


HOSAI (*f}N), 2 Ch. 83829 AV™@, RV Hozal. 


HOSANNA (canna: Ti.} COCANNA: Treg. WH. 
Note the variations of D, *occava, bwggava bis, item 15 [in 
Mt.J, *oocavva, aogea, [in Mk.], oceava, awe, [in Jn.J; 
Evang. sec. Hebr., ap. Hieron., Ep. 20 ad Dam., Osanna 
hwrama, 27¢., Osanna in excelsis, Pesh., Syr. Curet., Syr. 


Sin. xapyin; Syr- Jer. xayenn)- 

The cry of praise of ' those that went before and those 
that followed’ at the last entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
(Mt. 219 Mk. llgf. Jn. 1223), and afterwards of the 
children in the temple (Mt. 2115). Twice (Mk. 1l9 
Jn. 1213) it stands by itself; twice (Mt. 219 15) it is 
combined with the dative (‘to the Son of David’), and 
twice (Mt. 219 Mk. I110) it is followed by ‘in the 
highest.' We must not begin byassuming that ‘Hosanna’ 
means g&cov 64 (Theophylact), ze, ‘savenow’; the 
signification of the term can only be gathered from the 
gospels. Now, the gospel narratives are not favourable 
to the interpretation ’save now.’ If a doubt be permis- 
sible whether 7@ vigt Aavetd, ‘to the son of David,’ may 
not be a too literal translation of wrryab(x3 myenn)— 
a legitimate Hebrew phrase (cp Ps. 724 8616 1166),— 
yet ev rots blero, ‘in the highest,’ seems quite 
incapable of being joined to ‘ Hosanna,’ if this term is 
really an ejaculation meaning ‘ Save now.’ As Dalman 
remarks (Die Worte Jesu, 1181), Mt. (and surely we 
may add, Mk.) cannot have understood wa, éy vols 
bylorats otherwise than in Ps. 1481 (@) alvetre adrdv év 


1 See Sayce, Pat. Pal. 218, and cp Esau, In the fragments 
of Philo of Byblus preserved by Eus. (Prep. Eu. i, 1010) 
we read of two rival brothers Samemrumus and Uséus 
the former of whom dwelt at Tyre and made huts of reeds: 
and the latter invented garments of skin. Where Uséus took 
up his abode we are not told; but the mythographer adds 
that he was the first to go to sea on the stem of a tree and that 
he consecrated two pillars to Fire and Wind. This’prohably 
means that Usous occupied the islands off the coast of Tyre, and 
erected on one of them the famous twin pillars of Melcarth (cp 
Herod. 244). So Maspero, Hist. anc. (4) 185. 
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tots biorows—z.e., of the praise rendered to God by the 
angels. Lk.(1937 /.) supports this view. Me says that 
the multitude ‘ began to rejoice and to praise God with 
a loud voice,’ and closes the popular song with the 
words év odjpave elpivy kal 66&a ev iloros. 

These are not, however, the only difficulties which 
attend the still prevalent view that Hosanna, or Osanna, 
is derived from xa. ny win, ‘save now,’ in Ps. 11825 (see 
below). A careful reading of Ps. 118 will show that it 
was by no means the most natural psalm for the 
multitude instinctively to quote from, especially as it 
was not then the time of the Feast of Tabernacles, to 
which this psalm was appropriated. Nor is it un- 
important to remark that the psalmist’s reference in 
Ps.11825 is not to the Son of David, but to the 
assembled congregation whose mouthpiece he is. To 
these objections the present writer knows no satisfactory 
answer. Few, at any rate, will agree with Wiinsche 
(Zrléuterungen der Fvangelien aus Talmud und 
Midrash, 241yhat in Mt. 218, ‘it is beyond doubt that 
either the Feast of Passover is confonnded with that of 
Tabernacles, or else the narrator has intentionally 
transferred to the former festival a ceremony properly 
belonging to the latter.’ 

In order to advance further, we must gently criticise 
the narrative of the entry into Jerusalem. No reference 
is made to this ‘triumphal entry’ (as it is usually 
called) in the accounts of the trial of Jesus, and it does 
not seem in accordance either with his spiritual in- 
terpretation of his Messiahship, or with his clear 
anticipation of the bitter end which was approaching. 
Dalman has already found the view of Wellhausen 
(Z/G®), 381, n. z) acceptable, that the facts connected 
with the entry of Jesus received a distinctly Messianic 
colouring at a later day; and when we look at the 
narrative of Mt., we find that its second section 
abundantly suffices as a description of the way in which 
the Christ (as since Caesarea Philippi we may call him) 
made his arrival known to the poor and distressed. He 
went, we are told (Mt.21 12 ff.) into the temple, cast 
out those that sold and bought there, and healed the 
blind and the lame (for whom there was now room), 
and thereupon the very children cried aloud, saying, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David.‘ (Were they, literally, 
the blind and the lame? were they, literally, children?’ ) 
The chief priests and scribes, indeed, were ‘sore 
displeased,’ but Jesus reminded them of the words of 
the Psalm (82[3]), ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise’ (& Karnpricw 
alvor). 

This quotation may, perhaps, as Nestle has pointed 
out, enable us to account for the introduction into the 
gospel narrative (which has obviously been amplified) 
of the obscure word woavva. The Hebrew text of 
Ps. 82 [3] has yy, ‘ strength,’ or possibly ‘praise’ (hence 
@’s aivov). The Tg., more literal than O,renders this 
by Rwy, ‘asna (‘strength’). The question arises whether 
the tradition that Jesus defended the songs of praise to 
God into which the simple-hearted children (‘boys, ‘rods 
matdas) broke by a reference to Ps. 82 [3] may not have 
suggested to a pre-canonical evangelist to put the words 
' Strength (z.e., praise) be ascribed to the son of David’ 
into the mouth of the children asa short hymn. He 
himself read the OT in the Targum, and he introduced 
the significant word ‘#i@ from the Targum into the 
children’s hymn. The right form of the word will then 
be Osanna (strictly, Osen[n]a ; the final a however has a 
retro-active assimilating force), not Hosanna. For’ the 
double 2, 7 accepted, cp PeBexka for p37, Bouoppa for 
mya, Madexxa or Marexxa for mp. 

Apart from the difficulties here mentioned, the best 
explanation of Hosanna is that of Dalman (Die Worte 
Jesu, 1182; cp Gramm, 198). It may conceivably have 


1 Ps 82 [3], if we assume the text to he correct, may naturally 
be interpreted with reference to childlike Jewish believers. 
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‘come from x yen, a shortened form of x3 mywin, ‘save 

ce Tes 
now.” This phrase was in liturgical use among the later 
Jews (see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF). Keim (/esus von 
Naz, 891, n. 3) remarks truly, that Merx’s explanation 
of Osanna from Aram. gaygin, ‘osa‘nd, ‘deliver us,’ 
agrees neither with Ps. 11825 nor with the following 
dative. 

It is worth reminding the reader that when a passage of a 
psalm or a prophecy is clearly unsuitable to the context, we are 
Justified in considering the possibility of interpolation or corrup- 
tion. Interpolation seems to he the theory called for to account 
for Ps. 11826, “Blessed in the name of Yahwi: be he that enters! 
we bless you from the house of Yahwi:. It is not less probable 
that the Searen form of 7, 25 has been marred by transcriptional 
error. Probably we should correct thus,— 

Our Redeemer is Yahw&; he has succoured us; 

_Our Redeemer is Yahwi:; he has prospered us. 
Duhm, it is true, adheres to the MT of v.2s, and retains y, 26 
as a part of Ps, 118, but without showing how wz, 25 A, thus 
read, fit into the context. Heholds that x3 ayswyq (rendered in 
his metrical version ‘Hosanna’) was an ancient ritual exclam- 
ation. For this he refers to Jer. 227, ‘ In the time of their trouble 
they will say, Arise, and save us,’ but y1y-z4s1 Hip is no ritual 
formula, and even if it were, it isa long way off from weavra, 
In fact, if it favours any of the current views of the origin of 
wcavva, it is that which is now seldom defended, viz. that 
@gavva comes from Aram. Nyeiix, ‘save us,’ 

Thayer (in Hastings, DB 2.419), whose name deservedly 
catries great weight, refers to the obscuration of the true 

‘etymological meaning’ of Hosanna in many patristic writings. 
Even Clem. Alex. (Pzd.1s 12) says that it means $ég Kat dééa 
«at alvos, while Suidas ‘or his annotator‘ defines it eipyjen kat 
66a, and adds that a&aov 8% is, by some, zzcorrectdy Ziven as 
the meaning. Augustine too (De Doctr, Christ. 2x1, an _ Tract. 
in Johan. 512) says that Hosanna is only ajoyous interjection, 
and, carrying on this tradition, our own Anglo-Saxon versions 
render it ‘Hail.’ As arule, we should not attach much import- 
ance to these authorities. _When, however, we find their view 
confirmed by the early Christian doxological use (Didaché, 106; 
/1£ ii, 239), we may be excused for preferring the unsophisticated 
judgments of Clement and Sueustine to the less é it 
though more erudite statement of Jerome (Ep. xxad Damasumh 
The ‘Gloss Colbertinee’ combine the two views, wravva, dé£a, 
gacov &%, with which we may contrast Jerome’s ‘Osanna, 
salvifica’ in the Liber inter pretationis (OS 20450 62 29). 

See further Wetstein, Nov. Test. Grec. 1460 ‘a 3 Schittgen, 
FAfore_Hebr., on Mt.218; Merxin Hilgenf., NT extra can. 
425; Keim, Jes von Nazara, 39 104; Ewald, Die drei ersten 
Huangelien, 314; GVI 52) 428; Weiss, Leben Jesu, 2441 (passes 
lightly over difficulties); Zahn, Az#2, 114. cecording to 
Ewald, the words of the popula cry in Mt. 219, Mk. lig f 
are an ‘Urlied des Christenthums’; Dean Stanley too, calls it 
the ‘earliest hymn of Christian devotion’ (cp HYMNs). But, as 
we have seen, Mt., and Mt. alone, gives the earliest summary of 
the Messianic song on the entry of Jesus, viz. woavva ta Vig 
Aavecd, ‘Praise to the son of David.’ The song was added ‘tob 
Mt. himself, and still further by Mk. (cp also Lk. and Jn.);_ and 
is said (by all the evangelists) to have been uttered while Jesus 
was in the public way. It was originally an inspired outburst of 
the ed and gratitude of children, or perhaps rather of child- 
like believers 5it became under the hands of the evangelists the 
acclamation of a multitude, either of Jerusalemites, or (Lk.) of 
disciples, or Jn.) of pilgrims who had come up for the feast. 

T. K.C. 

HOSEA (YT ; wcHe [BAQ]; OSE), the son of 
Bééri, the first in order of the minor prophets. The 
name ought rather to be written Hdshé4, and is identi- 
cal with that borne by the last king of Ephraim. and 
by Joshua in Nu. 1316 Dt. 3244. Of the life of Hosea 
we know nothing beyond what can be gathered from 
his prophecies. That he was a citizen of the northern 
kingdom appears from the whole tenor of the book, 
but most expressly from lz, where ‘the land,’ the 
prophet’s land, is the realm of Israel, and from 7s, 
where ‘our king’ is the king of Samaria. 

The date at which Hosea flourished is given in the 
title (Lz) by the reigning kings of Judah and Israel. 

. He prophesied, it is said, (1) in the 

Datg<« adj. ie i 

Lioria motes days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 

Hezekiah. kings of Tudah; (2) in the 

days of Jeroboam the son of-Joasd, king of Israel. 

As Jeroboam II. died in the lifetime of Uzziah, these 

two determinations of the period of Hosea’s prophetic 

activity are not strictly coincident, and a question arises 

whether both are from the same hand or of equal 
authority. 

There is no doubt that the second date Jeroboam_ IT.) rests 
upon 14, where the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu is 
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threatened, which justifies the inference that the incidents in 
the domestic life of the prophet described in chap. 1 had taken 
place before the death of Jeroboam. On the other hand it 
seems equally certain that chaps. 4-14 are in their present form 
a continuous composition dating from the period of anarchy 
subsequent to that king’s death. Thus it might seem natural 
to suppose, with Ewald and other scholars, that the name. of 
Jeroboam originally stood in a special title to chaps.1-8 (which 
are closely connected), which was afterwards extended to a 
general heading for the whole book by the insertion of the 
words ‘of Uzziah . . . and in the days of’ As Hosea himselt 
can hardly be supposed to have thus converted a special title 
into a general one, the scholars who take this view suppose 
further that the date by Judaan reigns was added by a later 
hand, the same perhaps that penned the identical date in the 
title to Isaiah. 


According to the view just described, the Judgean 
date merely expresses knowledge on the part of some 
3. Int l Hobie Sate | eo — ete 
indications temporary of Isaiah. e plausibility 
" of this hypothesis is greatly increased by 
the fact that there does-not appear to be anything in 
the book of Hosea that is clearly as late as the reign 
of Hezekiah. On the contrary, the latter part of the 
book seems to have been written before the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser against Pekah in the days of Ahaz. 

In that war Gilead and Galilee were conquered and depopu- 
lated (? K.1529); but Hosea repeatedly refers to these districts 
as still forming an integral part of the kingdom of Israel (5 1 63 
121 [x2]. Assyriais never referred to asa hostile power. It 
is a dangerous ally, from which some of the godless Ephraimites 
were ready to seek the help which by another party was 
ee from Egypt (but cp Mizrarm, 524), but in truth was 
to be found only in Yahwé (513 711 89 106 [143 [4]]). 

The picture given in the book thus agrees precisely 
with what we read ina K. 15 of the internal dissensions 
which rent the northern kingdom after the fall of the 
house of Jehu, when Menahem called in the Assyrians 
to help. him against those who challenged his preten- 
sions to the throne. 

Under Pekah of Israel, and Ahaz his eis eect in Judah, 
the political situation was altogether changed. Israel was in 
alliance with Damascus, and Assyria made open war on the 
allies (2 K. 16). This new situation may he said to mark a 
crisis in the history of OT prophecy, for to it we owe the 
magnificent series of Isaiah’s Assyrian discourses (Is.7 7). The 
events which stirred Judeean pepe so deeply, however, have 
left no trace in the book in which Hosea sums up the record of 
his teaching. He foresees that captivity and desolation lie in 
the future; but nowhere in Hosea do we find the Assyrians 
spoken of otherwise than as a people to whom Israel looks for 
help and victory. 

The traditional chronology of the kings of Judah and 
Israel is notoriously precarious. 

A comparison of the Assyrian monuments and eponym lists 
with the biblical data makes it probable that the period from 
the accession of Zachariah, son of Jerohoam II., to the fall of 
Samaria must be shortened by as much as twenty years, and 
that the interregnum which was commonly supposed to have 
followed Jeroboam’s death must be cancelled. This correction 
may be held to remove one difficulty in the title of our book, 
which on the current poneley assigns to Hosea some sixty 
years of prophetic activity. On the other hand most Assyri- 
ologists agree that the expedition of Sennacherid took place in 

or BC. In that case Hezekiah did not come to the throne till 

after the fall of Samaria, which the book of Hosea predicts as a 
future occurrence (1316 {141)])—another argument against the 
authority of the title. There is still, however, a large element 
of uncertainty in the reconstruction of Hebrew chronology by 
the aid of monuments. 


One date bearing on our book may be taken as 
certain—viz., the war of Tiglath-pileser with Pekah in 
734—and, according to our argument, Hosea committed 
his prophecies to writing before that year.’ 

A more exact determination of the date of the book has been 
sought by comparing$ 9% with the statement on the monuments 
that Tiglath-pileser received tribute from King Menahem 
(Minbimmi) of Samaria in 738 Bc. _That Minhimmi of the 
monuments is the Menahem of the OT there seems no Hood 
reason to doubt, in spite of the objections of Oppert and G. 
Smith; but it cannot be assumed that tribute was paid by him 
in 738 for the first time. The narrative in 2 K.1519 seems to 
indicate that the relations of Menahem to Assyria began earlier 


1 Some writers, including Pusey, claim_a later date for the 
book, identifying Shalman in 1014 with Shalmaneser IV., the 
successor of Tiglath-pileser. This identification is altogether 


arbitrary. [The closing words of 1014 are obscure, nor is 
Schrader’s explanation, referred to by WRS, thoroughly satis- 
factory. See BETH-ARBEL] 
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Latte not long after his accession, which may be dated with 
probability circa 742 B.c.t 
To sum up, the first part of Hosea's prophetic work, 
of which we read in 1-3, falls (partially at least)in the 
»... years immediately preceding the cata- 
3, Conclusion : strophe of the house of Jehu in or 
origin of near the year 743. The second part 
superséription. of the book is a summary of prophetic 
teaching during the subsequent troublous reigns of 
Menahem and of Pekahiah his successor, and must have 
been completed before 734 B.C. 

The conclusion thus gained from the book itself as 
to the date of the prophet is not favourable to the 
hypothesis of Ewald and others, with which we began, 
as to the origin and importance of the title. 

Of the four kings of Judah not only Hezekiah hut also Ahaz, 
who did not ascend the throne till 734, is incorrectly included in 
di, and the assumption that Hosea himself at 11 affixed a date 
—that of Jerohoam—but failed to place a similar date at the 
head of chap. 4, although a new period was now being dealt 
with, sounds highly improbable, quite apart from the considera- 
tion that from the prophet one would rather expect no date at 
all than a defective one. 

Besides this, the form of the superscription presents 

difficulties. ‘The word of Yahwé that came to Hosea 
the son of Beeri' is by no means very appropriate to 
the narrative chapters 1 and 3, and, so far as the 
remaining chapters are concerned, such a heading is 
intelligible only from the post-Deuteronomic period, 
which identified the written prophetic word with the 
word of Yahwé. On the analogy of Am. 11 and 
Jer. 11, it is therefore to be conjectured that the old 
Superscription may have run somewhat thus : ‘ words 
of Hosea the son of Beéri’ (ywaryg yen ‘199), where it 
is to be observed that 34 may also have borne the 
more general meaning ‘ Story of.’ In any case it is the 
view of a later century as to the age of Hosea that is 
conveyed by the data of the superscription, In fact it 
is perhaps possible for us still to perceive how this view 
may have arisen. 
_ From 14 it was possible to infer that Hosea must have lived 
in the time of Jeroboam, who was known to have been a con- 
temporary of Uzziah. The name of Hezekiah, on the other 
hand, suesested itself to close the series of kings of Judah, as 
17 was nig tly regarded as containing an allusion to the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib, which took place under 
his reign. 

Since, if this view be correct, the dates are only 
deductions of scholars from the contents of the writings, 
we have no longer any reason for giving an earlier date 
to the writing of chaps. 1-3, than to that of chaps. 4/7 

The occurrences of which chaps. 1-38 speak are some of them— 
eg. the prophets marriage and the birth of his eldest son 

ezreel—earlier than the fall of the house of Jehu; bat 
it is not to he concluded on that account that they were com- 
mitted to writing earlier than the comple narrative. There 
is no obvious reason why the prophet could not have written 
14A at a later date ; for the confusions immediately followin; 
the downfall of the dynasty of Jehu could not have presente 
themselves to him otherwise than as the last convulsions of the 
kingdom of Israel after it had received its death-blow in the 
overthrow of that royal house. 

Further, the first three chapters express an understanding of 
the occurrences in the home-life of the prophet that he could 
have arrived at only after he had brought hack his faithless 
spouse. If, then, itis only the birth of Jezreel that can safely 
he dated within the period before Jerohoam's death, the 
restoration of Hosea's wife already brings us down to Mena- 
hem's reign, since she had borne him two more children. 

More precisely, therefore, we are able to say that 
before 743 (before the death of Jeroboam) Hosea was 
already a prophet— this appears from the significant 
name he gave to his son—but that the production of 
the written book belongs to a date after 743, though 
before 734. 

The superscription, however, is not the only element 
which the book of Hosea owes to later hands? Apart 

Interpola from minor and more casual interpola- 
. Mberpola- tions there are two distinct categories 

tions’ of such additions: (1) those which 





4 


1 See CuronoLocy § 35,f. ; : 
2 [Prof. G. A. Smith's treatment of the question of interpola- 
tions (7welve Prophets, vol. 1 shows increased willingness to 
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oring the prophecies into relation to the southern 
Kingdom, and so supply a painfully felt omission; and 
(2) those which interrupt, or round off, Hosea's predic- 
tions of the coming judgment, with promises of a time 
of final blessedness (of which, in the view of a later 
age, every prophet must of course have known). 

To the first class, over and above the interpolations of entire 
verses or of entire portions of verses, such as 17 (the allusion to 
the deliverance of Jerusalem in Seunacherib's time), 415@ 5568 
Grr 814 ce also Am. 25), 1014 end @), and 1214, we must 
reckon all those changes by which “Judah” was simply substi- 
tuted for ‘Israel’ or ‘Ephraim’ in the original text—so in 510 
(unless the entire verse be an interpolation), 512-14 64 (also 
perhaps wholly interpolated) 1011 and 122[3] (where clearly 

ot is to he read for ‘Judah '; cp the play on words in 
123 [4]. 

_ To the second category belong 110-2 1 {2 1-3]—a section which 
interrupts the picture of the judgment contained in 12-215 [17]; 
216-23 [218-25] (perhaps with the exception of 217 [19])}—an 
appended description of the blessedness to come'in that day’ 
(viz. in Messianic times) ;35—the promise of the return from 
the dispersion to the happy fatherland 5 615-63—the penitent 
return after the judgment ; 61z-71—an utterance relating to 
the restoration after the Exile 51110 A—again a promise of the 
home-coming after dispersion (cp Is. 608) ; and 141-9 [142-ro], 
an appendix (cp 7. 2, above) pointing forward to the blessed 
coming time which stands in glaring contrast with 13 16 [14 1].2 
Apart from the narrative in chaps. 1-3,to which we 
shall presently recur, the book throws little or no light 
on the details of Hosea's life. It 
appears from 97f. that his prophetic 
work was greatly embarrassed by opposition; ‘ As for 
the prophet, a fowler's snare is in all his ways, and 
enmity in the house of his God.' The enmity which 
had its centre in the sanctuary probably proceeded from 
the priests (cp Am. 7), against whose profligacy and 
profanation of their office our prophet frequently 
declaims — perhaps also from the degenerate prophetic 
guilds of the holy cities in the Northern Kingdom, with 
whom Hosea's elder contemporary Amos io indignantly 
refuses to be identified (Am.7 14). In 45 Hosea seems 
to comprise priests and prophets in one condemnation, 
thus placing himself in direct antagonism to, all the 
leaders of the religious life of his nation. In such 
circumstances, and amidst the universal dissolution of 
social order and morality to which every page of his 
book bears testimony, the prophet was driven to the 
verge of despair (97), and only the sovereign conviction 
of Yahwé’s essential nature, which is no other than 
salvation, and of his infinite power, which will surely 
bring salvation to pass, so upheld him that the inevit- 
able collapse of the existing commonwealth of Israel 
did not mean for him that all the workings of Yahwé 
had. come to an end. The hypothesis of Ewald, that 
he was at last compelled by persecution to retire from 
the Northern Kingdom, and composed his book in 
Judzea, rests mainly on an improbable exegesis of some 
of the passages mentioning Judah, referred to above, 
which it is impossible for us now to attribute to Hosea. 

The most interesting problem of Hosea's history lies 

in the interpretation of the story of his married life 


5. Hosea’s life. 


6. Hi (chaps. 1-3). We read in these chapters 
‘ ais that Hosea married a profligate wife, Gomer 
MAITIABe. ine daughter of Diblaim, and that the 


prophet regarded this marriage as in accordance with a 
divine command. 

Three children were born and received symbolical names 
illustrative of the divine purpose towards Israel, which are ex- 
pounded in chap 1. In chap. 2 the faithlessness of Israel to 
Yahweé, the long-suffering of God the moral discipline of sorrow 
and tribulation by which he will'punish and yet bring hack his 
erring people are depicted under the figure of the relation of a 
husband to anerring mouse. The suggestion of this alleeorv 





admit editorial manipulation. He is conservative as regards 
chap. 14, and Nowack partly suj ports him. Cp, however, Che., 
op. cit. Pp. xin, Bap. T. ch 8. See also Che. Introd. to 
WRS Profh.(2), '95, and especially We. 2, Proph. 95 #, and 
Oort (referred to in next note).] 

1 On the interpolations in the text of Hosea see, further, 
Oort (7%.7., '90, p. 345 4), who would assign those in which, 
Judah is named to the time of Josiah. This, however, can 
hardly be accepted, the interpolations in question being too 
sepa mixed up with the others, which presuppose a 
ater date. 
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Hes in the prophet's marriage with Gomer; hut the details are 
worked out quite independently, and under a rich multiplicity of 
figures derived from other sources. In chap. 3 we return to the 
ersonal experience of the prophet. His faithless wife had at 
ength left and fallen under circumstances which are not 
detailed, into a state of misery from which Hosea still follow- 
ing her with tender affection, drought her back and restored her 
to his house, where he kept her in seclusion, and patiently 
watched over her for many days, yet not readmitting her to the 
rivileges of a wife. In this last action, too, the prophet sees a 
ulfilment of the will of God. : ; 

In these experiences the prophet again recognises a petals! 
to Yahwé's ae ere love to Israel, and the discipline by 
which the people shall he brought back to God through a period 
in which all their political and religious institutions are over- 
thrown. 

Throughout these chapters personal narrative and 
prophetic allegory are interwoven with a rapidity of 
transition very puzzling to the modern reader ; but an 
unbiassed exegesis can hardly fail to acknowledge that 
chaps. 1 and 3 narrate an actual passage, in the 
prophet's life. The names of the three children are 
symbolical; but Isaiah in like manner gave his sons 
symbolical names embodying prominent points in his 
prophetic teaching (Shear-jashub, Is. 73, cp 102r; 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 83. Gomer bath Diblaim is 
certainly the name of an actual person (cp GOMER ii.). 

On_this name all the allegorists, from the Targum, Jerome, 
and Ephrem Syrus downwards, have spent their arts in vain, 
whereas the true symbolical names in the book are perfectly 
easy of interpretation.! That the ancient interpreters take the 
whole narrative asa mere parable is no more than an application 
of their standing rule that in the biblical history everything 
which in its literal sense appears offensive to propriety 1s 
allegorical (cp Jerome's proem to the hook). >The supposed 
offence to propriety, however, seems to rest on mistaken exegesis 
and too narrow a conception of the way in which the Divine 
word was communicated to the prophets. 

There is no reason to suppose that Hosea knowingly 
married a woman of profligate character. The point of 
the allegory in le is plainly infidelity after marriage as 
a parallel to Israel's departure from the covenant God, 
and a profligate wife (o-s:tMwx) is not the same thing 
as an open prostitute (mn). The marriage was marred 
by Gomer's infidelity; and the struggle of Hosea's 
affection for his wife with this great unhappiness—a 
struggle inconceivable unless his first love had been 
pure and full of trust in the purity of its object— 
furnished him with a new insight into Yahwé's dealings 
with Israel. Then he recognised that the great calamity 
of his life was Gods own ordinance and appointed 
means to communicate to him a deep prophetic lesson. 
The recognition of a divine command after the fact has 
its parallel, as Wellhausen observes, in Jer. 328, 

The explanation of the narrative here adopted, which 
is essentially Ewalds, has commended itself to not a 
few recent expositors, as Valeton, Wellhausen, and 
Nowack, also to v. Orelli, but with the qualification 
that it is another wife that is spoken of in 3.2 It has 
the great advantage of supplying a psychological key to 
the conception of Israel or the land of Israel (1z} as the 
spouse of Yahwé, which dominates these chapters, but 
immediately, in the other parts of the book, gives way 
to the personification of the nation as Gods son. This 
conception has, indeed, formal points of contact with 
notions previously current, and even with the ideas of 
Semitic heathenism. 

On the one hand, it is a standing Hebrew usage to represent 
the land as mother of its people, whilst the representation of 





1 Theodorus Mops. remarks very justly, cat 7b évoua Kat Toy 
wrardpa A€yes, ws 2h WAdopa Yddv Te Soxoty 7d Aeyduevov, Laropia 
58 aAndns Tay mpaypdrov. _ oo. 

Seesemann also now upholds the view that another wife is 
intended in3 (/srael u. Juda bei Amos u. Hosea, '98, pp. 32-44). 
Volz on the other hand (‘ Die Ehegeschichte Hosea's' inZW7, 
‘93, Pp. 321-335) takes 3 to be an allegorical narrative added to 
lata later date. Perhaps there is some truth in this. _To the 
present writer the matter presents itself somewhat as follows : 
Hos. 3 is a later addition and is intended as an allegory referring 
to Israel (cp Sy4w> 1933 30, Hosea's own words, especially 
chap. 1, having been taken as referring to Judah. In the mind 
of the redactor Hos. 1-3 was a companion picture to Ezek. 
23, and if so we shall then_have to say that Hosea had two 
wives,—one literal, viz. Gomer (=Judah), one allegorical 
(chap. 8= Israel). 
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worshippers as children of their god is found in Nu. 2129, where 
the Moahites are called children of Chemosh and is early and 
widespread throughout the Semitic field (cp 'TSBA6438 ; /. 
Phil, 982). The combination of these two notions gives ‘at 
once the conception of the national deity as husband of the 
land. On the other hand, the designation of Yahwé as Baal, 
which, in accordance with the antique view of marriage, means 
husband as well as lord and_ owner, was current among the 
Israelites in early times (see BAAL), perhaps, indeed, down to 
Hosea's own age (unless 216 [18] he merely a learned gloss, 
reminiscent of the earlier time). Now it is highly probable that 
among the idolatrous Israelites the idea of a marriage between 
the deity and_ individual worshippers was actually current and 
connected with the immorality which Hosea often condemns in 
the worship of the local_Baalim, whom the ignorant people 
identified with Yahwé, For we have a Punic woman's name, 
byaneas, ‘the betrothed of Baal’ (Euting, Pusische Steine 
9, 15), and there was a similar conception among the Babylonian; 
(Herod. 12814). 

Hosea, however, takes the idea of Yahwé as husband, 
and gives it an altogether different turn, filling it with a 
new and profound meaning, based on the psychical 
experiences of a deep human affectionin contest with 
outraged honour and the wilful self-degradation of a 
spouse. It can hardly be supposed that all that lies in 
these chapters is an abstract study in the psychology of 
the emotions. It is actual human experience that gives 
Hosea the key to divine truth. 

Among those who do not recognise this view of the 
passage, the controversy between allegory and literalism 
is carried on chiefly upon abstract assumptions. 

The extreme literalists, of whom Pusey may he taken as the 
modern representative in England, will have it that the divine 
command justified a marriage otherwise highly improper, and 
that the offensive circumstances magnify the obedience of the 
prophet. This is to substitute the Scotist and Neo-Platonic 
notion of God for that of the prophets. On the other hand the 
allegorists who argue that God could not have enjoined oh his 
prophet a'marriage plainly improper and fitted to destroy his 
influence among the people, are unable to show that what is 
repulsive in fact is fit subject for a divine allegory. A third 
school of recent writers (including the elder Fairbairn), led by 
Hengstenberg, and resting on a thesis of John Smith, the 
Cambridge Platonist, will have it that the symbolical action was 
transacted in what they allow themselves by a coxtradictzo in 
adjecto to call an objective vision. Cp J. Th. de Visser, Hosea, 
De man des geestes, Utrecht, 1886. 


It was in the experiences of his married life, and in 
the spiritual lessons opened to him through these, that 
Hi Hosea heard the revealing voice of Yahweé. 
sabcenee Even so early as at the birth of Jezreel he 
“had perceived the will of God concerning 
Israel, and given to his son a significant name accord- 
ingly. At a later date he recognised that the word of 
Yahwe had been leading him even at the time when he 
married Gomer bath Diblaim. Like Amos (Am. 38), 
he was called to speak for God by an inward constrain- 
ing voice, and there is no reason to think that he had 
any connection with the recognised prophetic societies, 
or ever received such outward adoption to office as was 
given to Elisha. 

Hosea's position in Israel was one of tragic isolation. 
Amos, when he had discharged his mission at Bethel, 
could return to his home and to his friends; Hosea 
was a stranger among his own people, and his home 
was full of sorrow and shame. Isaiah in the gloomiest 
days of Judahs declension had faithful disciples about 
him, and knew that there was a believing remnant in 
the land. Hosea knows no such remnant, and there is 
not a line in his prophecy from which we can conclude 
that his words ever found an obedient ear. For him 
the present condition of the people contained no germ 
or pledge of future amendment, and he describes the 
impending judgment, not as a sifting process in which 
the wicked perish and the righteous remain, but as the 
total wreck of the nation which has wholly turned aside 
from its God. 


In truth, while the idolatrous feasts of Ephraim still ran their 
joyous round, while the careless people crowded to the high 
places, and there in unbridled and licentious mirth flattered 
themselves that their many sacrifices ensured the help of their 
God against all calamity, the nation was already in the last 
stage of internal dissolution. Tothe prophet's eye there was ‘no 
truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land—nought 
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but swearing, and lying and killing and stealing, and adultery; 
they break out, and blobd toucheth’blood’ (41). 

The root of this corruption lay in total ignorance of 
Yahwé, whose precepts were no longer taught by 
the priests, while in the national calf- worship, and 
in the local high places, this worship was confounded 
with the service of the Canaanite Baalim. Thus the 
whole religious constitution of Israel was undermined. 

The political state of the realm was in Hosea’s eyes 
not more hopeful. The dynasty of Jehu, still great and 
powerful when the prophet’s labours began, is itself an 
incorporation of national sin. Founded onthe blood- 
shed of Jezreel, it must fall by God’s vengeance, and 
the state shall fall with it (1434). This sentence 
stands at the head of Hosea’s predictions, and through- 
out the book the civil constitution of Ephraim is re- 
presented as equally lawless and godless with the 
corrupt religious establishment. The anarchy that 
followed on the murder of Zachariah appears to the 
prophet as the natural decadence of arealm not founded 
on divine ordinance. The nation had rejected Yahwé, 
the only helper. Now the avenging Assyrian is at hand. 
Samaria’s king shall pass away as foam? on the water. 
Fortress and city shall fall before the ruthless invader, 
who spares neither age nor sex; and thistles shall cover 
the desolate altars of Ephraim. 

Is this, then, the last word in the message of the 
prophet ? 

If the passages already indicated as later additions, 
in which a happy future is spoken of, could have been 
6. th fobney none to Hosen, we could anewe 

all gloom ? s BEE: 

case alone could we sav 

‘Hosea could discern no faithful’ remnant ‘in Ephraim,’ yet 
Ephraim in all his corruption is the son of Yahwi., a child 
nurtured with tender love,a chosen people. This people, the 
prophet knows, is destined once more to return in truth and 
faithfulness to its father [seeHos. 111, and cp LOVINGKINDNESS 
and its God, through whose love all its plagues will be heale 
and a glorious and blessed land prepared for its occupation. Of 
the manner of Israel‘s repentance and conversion Hosea presents 
no clear image; the certainty that the people will at length 
return rests only on the invincible supremacy of Yahwb’s love.’ 

Even so we should have to say of Hosea that the two 
sides of his prophetic declaration, the passionate de- 
nunciation of Israel’s sin and folly, and the not less 
passionate tenderness with which he describes the final 
victory of divine love, are united by no logical bond. 
The unity is one of feeling only, and the sob of anguish 
in which many of his appeals to a heedless people seem 
to end, turns once and again with sndden revulsion into 
the clear accents of evangelical promise, which in the 
closing chapter (if we accept this as Hosea’s) swell forth 
in pure and strong cadence out of a heart that has 
found its rest with God from all the troubles of a stormy 
life. 

What, however, we are compelled by the actual facts 
as they present themselves to conclude, is that in the 
original historical Hosea there was no assurance of a 
final triumph of the divine love or of a penitent return 
of the sinful nation. 

Hosea’s last word was in reality an announcement of the 
unrelenting judgment upon his people which Yahwi, with 
bleeding heart indeed, is threatening and in course of fulfilling 5 
as the Holy One, in spite of his love, he dares not allow himself 
after the manner of men to be swayed by his feelings, or exercise 
compassion any further (118 4 1314. The land of Israel is 
becoming as Admah and as Zeboim, its inhabitants are destined 
to be swept away to death and Shé@l, or to live in an exile 
where all communion with their God is cut off just as the wife 
of the prophet is excluded from communion with her husband. 





1 [MT Aypa, RVmg. substitutes ‘twigs’ for AV’s ‘foam’ 
(Tg.) in acéordance with Hi. and most moderns (@ ppv¥yavor). 
Asp2, however, is surely corrupt; Gra.'s Hopa is plausible, but 
the corruption lies deeper. pow and Hypa are both corrup- 
tions ‘of Wap 50° 15 Sy should be RYSEN Pxi, Thus we get, 
‘ The sanctuary of his king (cp.Am.) is destroyed, the pride of 
Ephraim’ (Che.). There are many such corruptions in the 
prophetic writings which need to be treated with reference to 
the habits of the scribes. Cp Text.] 
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Still we should not have fuily understood Hosea did 
we imagine we saw inthis judgment the final close of 
all Gods dealings. We must not fail to notice that for 
Hosea the judgment passed upon Israel means, not an 
end to all salvation, but a self-assertion of Yahwe. 
Yahwé for the prophet is the very impersonation of 
salvation, and therefore it is precisely by his asserting 
of himself that the accomplishment of salvation is 
guaranteed. What the further ways of God might he 
Hosea was unable to say; salvation, however, depended 
not upon the continued existence of the nation, but 
upon Yahwé, This recognition of Yahwé, and hope in 
him (4166 126[7]) saved the prophet from despair and 
enabled him with a tranquil heart to leave the’future to 
his God. Cp Amos, § 18; ISAIAH i., 2, 

Bééri, the prophet’s father, is identified by the Rabbins 
with Béérah (1 Ch.56), a Reubenite prince carried captive by 

os Tiglath-pileser. This view is already expressed 
9. Traditions by Jerome, Quest. in Paralip., and doubt- 


about Hosea. less underlies the statement of the Targum_to 
ae : micles that Béérah was a prophet. For 
it is a Jewish maxim that when a prophet’s father is 
named, he too was a prophet, and accordingly a tradition of R. 
Simon makes Is, 8194. a prophecy of Bééri(Kimchi zx loc.; Leviti- 
cus Rabba, par. 15. According to the usual Christian tradition, 
however, Hosea was of the tribe of Issachar, andfrom an otherwise 
unknown town, Belemoth or Belemon ipo Perens 
pseudo-Dorotheus, Ephrem Syr, 2234; Chron. Pasch., Bonn ed. 
1276). As the tradition adds that he died there, and was buried 
in peace, the source ofthestory lies probably in some holy place 
shown as his grave. There are other traditions as to the burial- 
pure of Hosea. A Jewish legend in the Shalshelet haggabala 
Carpzov, /zérod., pt. 3, ch.7, § 3) tells that he died in captivity 
at Babylon, and was carried to Upper Galilee, and buried at 
npx;, that is, Safed (Neubauer, Géog7. 227); and the Arabs show 
the grave of Neby Osha‘, E, of the Jordan, near Es-Sal!. (see 
GILEAD, a, and cp Burckhardt’s Syréa, 3). 
Of the older comms. on Hosea, which have been fully 
catalogued by Rosenmiiller in his Scholia, it is sufficientto 
7 name Le Mercier’s Latin annotations, em- 
10.Literature. bodying a translation of the chief rabbinical 
expositions, and the English comm. of E. 
Pococke (Oxford, 1683), which is not surpassed in learning and 
judgment byany subseqnent work. Among special commentaries 
may be mentioned those of Simson (’51), Wiinsche (68), with 
abundant references to Jewish interpreters, Nowack’ ('80), 
Cheyne, in the Cas. Brile (84; (2)’92), and J. H. de Visser (see 
above). Ew., Hits, and'(especially) We. and Now,, have done 
much for Hosea in their coruprehensive. works [to which WRS 
Proph,, Lect. 4, G. A. Smith‘s progressive bu: cautious Beek of 
the Twelve Prophets, vol. 1 (de), Duhm’s Theol, der Proph.. 
and Smend’s 47’ Rel.- gesch., Nowack’s Kd. raph. will natur« 
ally be added. See also Sayce, /OA ’89, pp. 162-172 ; Houtsma, 
Theol. Tijdser. ’95, p. 35 7: Oort, 74. "90, p. 345 9; eer, 
ZATW,'93, p. 21 ii Co. 74. '87, p. 285 2703 and (for the text of 
@) Vollers, 26. ’83, p. 219%, 84, p 1G) W.R. S.-~K. ML 


HOSEN, Dan. 32r RV for bayp, sarbal (AV‘ coats’); 
AV for WDD, partz¥ (RV ‘ tunics’). See BREECHES. 


HOSHAIAH (TYAN, ‘ Yahwé succours,’ § 28). 


1. Mentioned with a company of ‘princes_of Judah‘ in 
procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezraii., § 13g) 


Neh. 1232 (wearefs] [BRAL)). 
z. Father of Jezaniah (or Azariah); Jer. 42x (zaaocaov [B], 


avvaviov [K*], avav. [Nt (fort)], wraov [NeaQ], nacaov [A]); 
4832 (naac. [B*), uvacc. [Bab], paceov[N*], naac. [Nea], wacaov 
[A], wo. [Q). : 

HOSHAMA (Y12W1N1, § 33; for IEHOSHAMA [g.z.]), 
one of the seven sons of Jechoniah; 1 Ch.3 ist (wcajw@ [B], 
smo [\asup ras], ~wa [L)). 

ROSHEA (PYM, an abbreviation of PWT, § 50; 
see JOSHUA; it is otherwise transliterated HOsEA, 
wceue [BAL, in 2 K. 181 one B*)). 

1. The last king of Israel (733-722), called Ausi’(a} 
in the Assyrian inscriptions. In retracing his tragic 
fortunes we must at once start from a critical point of 
view. Hoshea came to the throne not in the twelfth 
year of Ahaz (see 2 K. 171), but in 7331 when Pekah 
was killed by his subjects, and Hoshea(Ausi’) was set up, 
asking of the land of Bit Humri(see PEKAH), by Tiglath- 
pileser, who records it. No doubt Hoshea was a 
leading member of the Assyrian party, whereas Pekah 
had done his utmost to promote resistance to Assyria. 


1 CpSchr, KAT} 475 (COT 2 183). 
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It is equally impossible to hold that Hoshea twice 
revolted from Assyria, and twice was punished by an 


Assyrian invasion. 


It must be to the redactor that the 


present tissue of improbabilities is due, and the only 
remedy is critical analysis of the section, 2 K.17 3-6. 
Two parallel reports, as Winckler has shown, have been 


combined. 

(1530) And Hoshea_ ben 
Elah_ conspired against Pekah 
Len Remaliah, and smote him 
and became king in his stead. 

(173a) Against him came up 
Shalmaneser, king of Assysia, 
for! Hoshea used to bring him 
tribute every fa but in this 
year hebroughthim no tribute. 
5. And the king of Assyria 
came up against the whole 
land, and went up against 
Samaria, and besieged it three 
years. 6. And after three 
years2 he took Samaria, and 
carried Israel awav to Assvria, 





(15 29) In the days of Pekab, 
king of Israel, etc., and car- 
ried them away to Assyria, 
[And Hoshea conspired against 
Pekahl and slew him, [andthe 
king of Assyria appointed him 
tobeking}. (17 34) And Hoshea 
became subject to him, and 
broughthim tribute. 4a. And 
the king of Assyria found 
treason 3 in Hoshea, for he had 
sent messengers to Sevé, king 
of Misrim. 46. And the 
king of Assyria blinded him 4 
and placed him hound in 
prison, 


Thus we have four fixed points in the history of 
Hoshea :— (1)he steps to the throne over the body of 
his murdered predecessor; (2) he pays yearly tribute to 
Assyria; (3) he revolts, in reliance on the support of 
the king of Misrim; (4)his land is invaded, and, on 
the capture of Samaria, he is blinded (a vassal king’s 
usual punishment for treason) and imprisoned. The 
payment of tribute probably went on till the death of 
‘Tiglath-pileser in 727. Inevitably it much increased the 
burdens of a land already weakened by Tiglath-pileser’s 
annexations. The nobles would suffer most directly ; 
but these would seek to compensate themselves by 
oppressing the commons. This is probably referred to 
by Hosea (511-13). 

Perea ec stiAmstny 
And I amas the moth for Ephraim, 

As rottenness for the house of Judah. 

And when Ephraim saw his sickness, 

And Israel his festering wound, 

Ephraim went to Masor (7.¢., Musri), 

Israel to the Arabian king ; 

But he will not be able to help you, 

Nor will he cure you of your wound. 

Now we see clearly what was the immediate cause of 
the ruin of Israel. The people could not any longer 
bear the exactions of Assyria. A gleam of hope shone 
when their tyrant (Tiglath-pileser) died. The anti- 
Assyrian party everywhere formed plans for concerted 
action. Jeroboam I. of N. Israel, and long afterwards 
Hanun of Gaza, had already sought refuge in the land 
of Musri, which was a province of the great kingdom of 
Melubha in N. Arabia ;® and, later, we shall find 
Yaman of Ashdod following their example. What more 
natural than for Hoshea to enter into negotiations with 
the powerful prince, Pir'u, king of Musri, whose 
tartan, or general, Sargon names Sib'i (out of which 
name the Hebrew scribes have made wo,” see So)? It 
was of no avail. In 724 B.C, the Assyrian army took 
the field against Samaria. In 722 the city was taken, 
and there is no sufficientreason for closing the political 
career of Hoshea at an earlier date.® The prophets 


1 Following @t end évtayrbdy Kar’ éviaurdys 
2 In accordance with 1810. 
3 GBA dédixcav="py (Thenius, Klo., etc.). 

re 


4 Read 37RY) (see 257). 
5 In wax read pet (for wav) and “wie (for 1). 


In v.13 @8, read Nip (for awx), and ‘aay (for 35°). 
Che. Cri#, Bid., and cp JAREB. i 

6 The theory of Wi. is fully explained elsewhere (see M1zRAtM, 
§ 26). 

7 The Hebrew writer made the ¢atan intoa melek or ‘king.’ 

8 Whitehouse, however (Hastings, D B426), hesitates between 
this view and that of Hommel (G24 675) and Tiele eee 232) 
that Hoshea was taken captive before the siege of Samaria. 
The latter view makes Hoshea’s reign last only nine years 
(agreeably to 2 K. 171), but requires us to suppose not only that. 
the writer of v.6 confounds the capture of Hoshea with that of 
Samaria, hut also that the people of Samaria had courage to 
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Hosea and Isaiah foresaw the result (Hos. 141[2] Is. 
281-4). 

We know but little of Hoshea; but the redactor of 
Kings found reason to believe that he was a better king 
than his predecessors (2 K. 172}. Lucian’s recension 
of €&, however, turns the praise into blame, — nodoubt, 
as Benzinger remarks, to carry out the theory of pro- 
portionate retribution. Hoshea, having suffered so 
terribly, must have been the worst of Israel’s kings. 

See Benzinger’s commentary; Wi. A T Uxzers. 15°, Muset 
Meluhga Main, 15 27, etc., GI 11694; Guthe, G7 191 fF 

T. K.C. 

2 RV in Nu, 18816 [P], AVOsuEa, and EV in Dt. 8244 (but 
Sam. @ Vg. Pesh. ‘Joshua’; see Dr,’s note). see JasHUA., I. 

3. b. Azaziah ne to the Chronicle;, an Ephraimite 
chief, Ze. David, 1 Ch. 27 20 (way [BA)). 

4. Signatory to the covenant (see EzrAi., $7); Neh. 10 23[24] 
(wonfa [BX]). 

HOSPITALITY. The duty of hospitality is recog- 
nised both in the Old and in the New Testament. The 
ideal Hebrew, Abraham, runs to meet the strangers who 
approach his tent (Gen.182); Paul would have his 
converts * pursue hospitality’ (ri @idokeviav dudxovres, 
Rom. 1213). It will be observed, Paul does not in- 
culcate the duty as something new to Gentiles ; with 
the Greeks, as with the Hebrews, hospitality rested on 
religious sanctions (cp Hom. Od, 6206). Zeus Xenios 
is a well-known divine title; it was to Zeus in this 
character (RV ‘the Protector of strangers’) that the 
Samaritan temple at Gerizim was rededicated by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 62). The God of Israel 
too was ‘a preserver of strangers’ (na, Ps. 1469); in 
fact, it was everywhere the gods who set the example of 
hospitality by granting protection to fugitives in their 
sanctuaries, and by welcoming poor as well as rich to 
the sacrificial feasts in which, it was believed, the gods 
and their worshippers met and ate together. 

The Jewish law as to the treatment of sojourners requires 
separate treatment (see STRANGERS); it is only the externals of 
hospitality (in its wider sense), as described in the Bible, that 
here concer us. 

We naturally turn in the first instance to passages 
like Gen. 1817 191-3 2418 % 2913 f. Ex. 220 Josh. 21 
cp 4, Judg. 131g 1917-21. No question was asked as to 
the name and circumstances of the guest until his first 
needs were satisfied (cp Gen. 2432 f ). While under 
the roof of his host, the guest was in security; hence 
the earnest appeal of Lot to the men of Sodom — death, 
or something as bad he could suffer, rather than that 
his guests should be exposed to gross ill-treatment 
(Gen. 196-8}. To illustrate this we must go to Arabia, 
where the insecurity of the land has ensured the 
permanence of primitive hospitality. As Doughty says, 

‘Perilous rovers in the field, the herdsmen of the desert are 


kings at home, fathers of hospitality to all that seek to them for 
the night’s harbour, 


*« Be we not all,” say the poor nomads, 
“guests of Ullah”? Has God given unto them  God’s guest 
shall partake with them thereof: if they will ’not for God 
render his own, it should not go well with them. The guest 
entered, and sitting down amongst them, they observe an 
honourable silence, asking no untimely questions tick is school 
and nurture of the desert) until he have eaten or drunk somewhat 
at the least, and hy ‘ the dread and salt’ there is peace established 
between them for a time (that is counted two nights and the 
day in the midst, whilst their food is in him),’1 
Indeed, hospitality is to the poor Bedouin what 
almsgiving became to the later Jews—the proof and 
expression of righteousness. These are the words of a 
thoughtful Bedouin to a Dowlany, or government officer, 
at Damascus. 
‘Hearken{ A stranger alighting at a Bedawin booth, we 
welcome him, and are busy to serve him and we prepare the 
uest-supper ; and when he has eaten, in the same place he 
sleeps, in the assurance of Ullah, and with the morning light be 
rises up refreshed to hold on his journey. But ha! when I 
came to es-Sham, riding upon my theliil ‘[riding-camel], it was 
anevening (at the supping hour), and passing weary and 
hungry by the sik [street], I alighted before some door where 
I thought to take my night-lodging. .. . This is their dealing. 





prolong the struggle even after such a decisive event as the 
capture of their king. 
Doughty, 47, Des. 1228, 
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with strangers which enter your towns! And wellah [verily 
the Dowlany allowed our life to be nigher unto God, because 
the hospitality.’2 

‘With all this,’ continues Doughty, ' there lacks not 
Arabic hospitality in the good city of Damascus,’ and 
among the faults of the Jews, according to Jesus Christ, 
the vice of inhospitality was not included. Even a 
poor man, receiving a late visit from a friend, would 
take the trouble to go to an acquaintance at midnight 
and ask and ask again for the loan of three loaves to 
set before his friend (Lk. 115-8}, But while even a 
Nasrani in our day receives hospitality in the desert, a 
Jew could not be received by a Samaritan in our Lord’s 
time, nor a Samaritan by a Jew (Lk. 952 Jn. 49; but 
ep Lk. 1033 7). 

The Arabic term for the bond between the host and 
his guest is mithat, from mith ‘salt.’ There is no 
such phrase in Hebrew; but in Nu. 1819 2 Ch. 135 we 
find the phrase nop min bérith mélah, ‘a salt pledge,’ 
which is usually explained by the light of the Arabic 
phrase, ‘the salt that is between us,’ as a reference to 
the commensality of the god and his worshippers at the 
sacrificial feast. This was hardly the original intention 
of the phrase, but ‘was, probably enough, an early 
explanation.? Still salt, in the Arabic phrase quoted 
above, is only symbolical. Drinking milk together in 
the same tent is the best sacramental form in hospitality, 
for milk is the natural substitute for blood ; a milk- 
covenant is the nearest equivalent to a blood-covenant. 
Upon this theory Sisera very nearly became the true 
guest of the Kenite woman Jael. He drank of her 
milk, but not with her, nor within her tent. 

As Judg.527_ shows, the, fugitive stood at the door of Jael’s 
tent ; there he began to drink, and there sank down, struck by 
adeadlyblow, That the text is corrupt is certain 5 that it has 
been correctly emended is probable (see Jaxt). An early 
narrator appears to have had the Song of Deborah before him 
in an already corrupted form. The housewife’s coffer had 
become a tent-peg, and the flint-stone a hammer.3_ We have no 
occasion either to devise some subtle excuse for Jael, or to call 
her act fiendish. She was in covenant with Barak not with 
Sisera, and by keeping Sisera outside her tent retained her 
right of blood-revenge. It remains true, however that the 
importance of the law of hospitality was not adequately 
appreciated hy the writer of Judg. 4, and that the Jael_of his 
natrative contrasts strongly with the Canaanitish woman Rahab 
in Josh. 2. Very different was the common Israelitish feeling, 
as is shown by the vengeance for the outrage on hospitality 
related with such painful preciseness in Judg. 20 (see JUDGEs, 
BOOK oF, § 13). 

For NT references to hospitality see Rom. 1213 1623 1 Tim. 
82 510 Tit. 1g Hel. 182 1Pet. 49. Cp WRS Kel. Sem.) 
76 2697. 458, and see INN, MEALS, § 4.7; STRANGER, § 2+ 

T. K.c. 


HOST (5%, 29, ctpatia), HOST OF HEAVEN 
(DD! NY), HOSTS (MINTY). See Army, CAMP 
§ 1, NAMES, § 23, NATURE-WORSHIP, STARS, § 4. 

HOSTS, LORD OF (MINDY MM), 25.62 See 
NAMES, § 123. 

HOTHAM (Onin, ‘ seal,’ § 72; ywOan [BL]). 


1, Aname in a genealogy of AsHER (g.v., § 4, ii.) 1Ch. 7 32t 
(xoGop [A], ovg. (LD. Inv, 35the name appears as HELEM. 


2. AV Hothan, 1 Ch. 1144 (xw@ar [BN], xo0% [A]), father of 
Shama. and Jehiel, is described as an Aroerite. Which Aroer 
is meant is unknown: 


HOTHIR (WN), according to the Chronicler a son 
of Heman (1Ch. 25428, wOHper HOE! [B], weep 
re. [A], weeip [L]), o7Hze [Vg.]); but see HEMAN. 

HOURS OF THE DAY. See Day, § 3. 


HOUSE (n'a [arKoc, OtKid] of uncertain deriva- 
tion, properly denotes hardly more than a dwelling-place, In 





‘1 Dovey Ar. Des. 1228, : 

2 Wellhausen mentions an ancient Arabic oath by salt and 
ashes (/feid.(l), 124; cp WRS Rel. Sem.(2), 479), he ashes 
may be those of the cookina-pot ; but they may also be those of 
the sacred fire. Cp Covenant, $5. 

8 Either napp in Judg. 421 is a substitute for mbn, at the 
meaning of which the narrator guessed, or it is, like pypdp, a 
corruption of vono=wadn (flint), 4 having been misplaced. 
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Sab, =fortress or temple. It is used occasionally of a tent (see 
TENT), but more generally ofan abode made of solid materials 
with doorposts. For the various turns of expression in com- 
binations of m4, see BDB, s.v. On its use asa house contain- 
ing a family, hence descendants as an organised hody, etc., cp 
Famity, § 2. my occurs in numerous compound _place- 
names 5see BETH, and cp NAMES, § 9. 

In attempting to describe the houses of ancient 
Palestine we must take into consideration the houses 
now used in those parts of Western Asia which have 
been the least exposed to the changes of time, and in 
which the manners of ancient days have been the best 
preserved. The Hebrews themselves were a people who 
had been accustomed to tent-life; hence their know- 
ledge of house-building must have been derived from 
the inhabitants of Canaan, who, as the Amarna Tablets 
clearly show, were at one time largely influenced by 
Assyrian culture. 

The construction of houses depends upon the accessi- 
bilitv of suitable material and climatic exigencies. At 

: the present day clay-bricks are used in 
1. Material. the plain, stone in the mountains. Sun- 
dried bricks (mab, see BRICK) were used in the older 
times in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine; hewn stone 
(nv13) was rare, and, in .the time of Amos, a sign of 
luxury (Am. 511 1 K. 79, cp Is. 910[9]).4_ The houses 
of the lower classes were low and frail, and contrasted 
with the high stone houses of the rich nobles. Job 
speaks of ‘houses of clay' (Job 419), also o£ those who 
‘dig (or break) into houses’ (Job 2436),? and a parable 
of Jesus describes the ease with which a house (on a 
sandy foundation, it is true) might be beaten down by 
a storm (Mt. 727}. In fact, the houses of the peasantry 
even in the present day need continual renovation. At 
best they are made of small stones and untempered 
mortar; often they are of nothing but hard earth 
with layers of sun-dried bricks, and, if neglected, 
soon perish. The town-houses are more solid and 
permanent. Though nearly always of only one story, 
they are sometimes as high as houses of three stories 
among ourselves. Approached from the outside, the 
modern house presents little more than a dead wall. 

Entering the GATE [¢.v.], one finds oneself in a 
passage usually sloping downwards, which with an 

abrupt turn (to ensure privacy) leads into 
2. Court. the court (nn, hasér). This is paved with 
slabs of stone, and is frequently planted with trees which, 
extending sometimes above the roof, present that curious 
effect which has been noticed in towns in SW. Asia 
(cp the illustration of the Egyptian house, Wilkinson, 
Ane, Eg. 1361, fig. 130). That the richer Jews in later 
times had the like arrangement is possible, but cannot 
he inferred, even as regards the temple, from Ps. 84 
2[3] £ 9213[24] (cp Birds, col.'576,n. 1). A large 
basin of clear water (or perhaps a well, 2 S. 1718) 
occupies the centre of the court, once used for bathing 
(cp 2S. 112?), but now superseded by the establish- 
ment of public wasw baths in every town and in 
private mansions. Cold bathing has all but ceased in 
W. Asia. 

The number of courts varies. Small houses have 
one, superior houses have two, and first-rate houses 
three, communicating with each other; for the Orientals 
dislike ascending stairs or steps, and prefer to gain room 


1 In Assyria, at all events, mortar or cement seems to have 
been unknown. Stone blocks (which, however, were rarely 
Sse were carefully dressed and placed in close juxtaposition. 
Bricks ‘formed the usual material in building. When used 
crude, sufficient adherence was ensured by the moisture left 
in the clay and by its natural properties.’ In the case of burnt 
or well-dried bricks ‘ordinary may mixed with water and a 
little straw was their only cement’ (see Perrot and Chipiez, 47¢ 
in Chald. etc. 1154). “For the more carefully constructed 
buildings a kind of natural mortar from the bituminous fountains 
found in parts of the country was used, but only in those parts 
where more than the ordinary cohesive power was needed; cp 
op. cit. 155, and Herod., 1x79. 

2 Job, it must be remembered, is in the main a work prob- 
ably of the early Greek period. 
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rather by the extent than by the height of their habita- 
tions. If there are more than two courts the second 
is devoted chiefly to the master's use, whilst the outer 
one is devoted to social 'intercourse, and is therefore 
different from the others. When there are only two 
courts the innermost is the harem (cp nya m3, Esth. 
23), which is occupied by the women and children, and 
is the true domicile of the master. In the country 
districts the court is not infrequently used as a stable; 
in other cases the occupants live above the stables, which 
take up the ground floor (cp Rob. B&R 339). The 
former arrangement has probably come down from the 
nomadic custom of encamping with the cattle in the 
-enclosure formed by the encircling tents. 

The mandera, or reception-room of the master, faces 
the outer court. It is entirely open in front, thus 
corresponding to the open place in the tent used for 
the same purpose, and is richly fitted up with divans, 
etc. This is used also as a guest-chamber. A large 
portion of the other side of the court is occupied 
with a frontage of lattice-work filled with coloured 
glass, belonging to a room as large as the guest- 
chamber, which in winter is used for the same 
purpose, or serves aS the apartment of any visitor 
of distinction. The other apartments in this outer 
court are comparatively small, and are used for visitors, 
retainers, and servants; they are usually upon what we 
should call the first floor, or at least upon an elevated 
terrace. The ground floor is in that case occupied by 
various store-rooms and servants’ offices. In all cases 
the upper floor, containing the principal rooms, is 
fronted by a gallery or terrace, protected from the sun 
by a sort of penthouse roof supported by pillars of 
wood. See CHAMBER. 

Over the gateway stands a latticed chamber, corre- 
sponding to the upper-room (drep@or) or cooling-room; 
see BED, § 1. It was to the chamber of the gate that 
David retired to indulge his grief, and it was here 
perhaps that consultations with a prophetess were held 
{2 K. 2214, emended text); see HULDAH. 

The arrangement of the inner court is very similar 
to that of the outer; but the whole is more open and 
airy. The buildings usually occupy two sides of the 
square, of which the one opposite the entrance con- 
tains the principal apartments. They are upon what 
we should call the first floor, and open into a wide 
gallery or verandah, which in good houses is nine or 
ten feet deep, and covered by a wooden penthouse sup- 
ported by a row of wooden columns. This terrace, or 
gallery, is furnished with a strong wooden balustrade, 
and is usually paved with squared stones, or else floored 
with boards. The greater part of one of the sides of 
the court front is usually occupied by the large sitting- 
room, with lattice-front covered with coloured glass, 
similar to that in the outer court. The other rooms of 
smaller size are the more private apartments of the 
mansion. There are usually no doors to the sitting or 
drawing rooms of Eastern houses; they are closed by 
curtains, at least in summer. 

The basement is occupied by various offices, stores 
of corn and fuel, places for the water-jars to stand in, 

places for grinding corn, baths, kitchens, 
beaten et. etc. The Mitchen, which is bet in front, 
is always in this inner court, as the cook- 
ing is performed by women. It is surrounded by a 
brick terrace, on the top of which are the fireplaces 
formed in compartments, and separated by little walls 
of fire-brick or tile. In these different compartments 
the various dishes of the Eastern feast may be at once 
prepared at charcoal fires (cp COOKING, § 4). This 
place being wholly open in front, the half-tame doves, 
which have their nests in the trees of the court, often 
visit it, in the absence of the servants, in search of 
crumbs, etc. (cp Rob. BR® 360). 

In Turkish Arabia most of the houses have underground 

cellars (serdaés as they are called) to which the inhabitants 
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retreat during the mid-day heat of summer and there enjoy a 
refreshing coolness. The biblical writers do not refer to this 
usage. t Acre, however, the substructious of very ancient 
houses have been discovered with just such cellars (cp Thomson, 
LB ['94] 309). Commonly, the winter-house is the lower 
apartment (e!-Je2¢), the yet Cudliyeh) being the summer- 
house. Every house of the better class has b. and they are 
familiarly called 6. shetawy and 4. sai/y, the winter and summer 
house. Where both are on the same story the interior and 
more sheltered chamber becomes the winter-house, the external 
and more airy one being used in summer. 


From the court a flight of stone steps, usually at the 
corner, conducts to the gallery, from which a plainer 
4. Roof. stair leads to the house-top, If the house 
* * be large, there are two or three sets of steps 
to the different sides of the quadrangle, but seldom 
more than one flight from the terrace to the housetop 
of any one court. There is, however, a separate stair 
from the outer court to the roof, and it is usually near 
the entrance. This will bring to mind the case of 
the paralytic, whose friends, finding they could not get 
access to Jesiis through the people who crowded the 
court of the house in which he was preaching, took 
him up to the roof, and, uncovering it, let him down 
(Mk.21-4}. Lk., writing for Roman readers, describes 
a Roman house (5 17-20). His readers are accustomed 
to a house with tiles (cp éegule, xépayos) and with a 
hole (é#pluvéwm) in the roof of the principal chamber, 
where the company would he assembled. For him to 
have said that the roof was uncovered would have been 
unintelligible to his readers (Ramsay, War Christ Jorn 
in Bethlehem ? 58 F7:). 

The roof (23) of the house is, of course, flat,’ and in 
modern villages is reached by a stairway from the yard 
or court. It is formed by rafters of tamarisk or palm- 
trees, across which are laid branches, twigs, and 
matting; earth is then laid over and trodden down; 
after which it is covered with a compost which acquires 
considerable hardness when dry. Such roofs would 
not, however, endure the heavy and continuous rains 
of our climate; and in those parts of Asia where 
the climate is more than usually moist, a stone roller 
is usually kept on every roof, and after a shower a 
great part of the population is engaged in drawing these 
rollers over the roofs (cp Rob. BR® 33944). It is 
now very common, in countries where timber is scarce, 
to have domed roofs; but in that case the flat roof, 
which is indispensable to Eastern habits, is obtained 
by filling up the hollow intervals between the several 
domes, so as to form a flat surface at the top. These 
flat roofs are often alluded to in the Bible; and the 
allusions show that they were used for recreation and 
many other purposes (Josh. 26 Judg. 1627 1S. 925 f 
285, 112 1622 Is. 221 Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15 Mt. 2417 Mk. 
1315 Acts109), cp Hur. A similar arrangement 
known in Assyria was a long open arcade (the Italian 
Joggta) running along above the roof the whole length 
of the facade. This is not unlike the constructions 
adopted by the Nestorians in the villages of Kurdistan 
(see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Chaid, etc. 1139 f,, 
with illustrations). 

The roofs of the houses are well protected by walls 
and parapets. Towards the street and neighbouring 
houses is a high wall, and towards the interior court- 
yard usually a parapet or wooden rail. Parapets of 
this kind, for the prevention of accidents, are strictly 
enjoined in the Law? (Dt. 228, apyp, oreddvy ; cp Ar. 
‘aké, ‘to hinder,’ 'withhold'; note the form of the 
battlements of the Egyptian house in Wilkinson, 4%¢, 
&g.) 1362, fig. 132). 


1 Sugar-loaf roofs are often to be seen in many parts of 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. In Assyria both forms of roof 
seem to have been common, see Perrot and Chipiez, Art in 
Chald, etc. 11457 (with illustration) ; and especially 160 7% 

2 The Law 1s’peculiar to D; 'a provision prompted by the 
same  Beneral motive is found in Ex. 2133 7’ (Dr. Dez#., ad loc.). 
The Book of the Covenant does not anywhere presuppose houses; 
the community for whom it was intended had not perhaps ad. 
vanced so far. 
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The windows had no glass. Windows were rare, 
and in the winter the cold was kept out by veils over 
= the openings; see LATTICE. Chimneys 
5. Windows, were unknown, and artificial warmth was 
etc. supplied by braziers (see COAL, § 3). 
In the East, where the climate allows the people to spend so 
much of their time out of doors, the articles of furniture and 
. the domestic utensils have always been few and 
6. Furniture. simple. On these see the separate articles on 
: BED, CANDLESTICK, Lamp, TABLE, and the 
like, also PorTERy, COOKING UTENSILS, MEALS. 
See Benz. HA, Now. HA, etc., and Kitto’s art. in the Bib. 
Cyel., from which several sentences in the above have been 
taken. 5 §, A.C. 


HOZAI, in RV, or Hosai, in AV™2., as a proper name, 
represents "411 in 2 Ch. 3319 (‘the history of Hozai’), 
where RV™8- and AV have ‘ the seers' (the sayings of 
the seers). 

Kautzsch, with @BAL ([r@v] Adéyer tar dpdvrev), reads 
ning; Budde(ZA TW,’g2, p. 38 1'1n) ‘his [Manasseh’s] seers,’ 
which is easier, and is accepted by Kittel. See CHRONICLES, 
§ 6, col. 767, n. 1. 


HURROK (PPT, 1akana [B} ikek [A], cikwd 
{L]), a place in Naphtali (Josh. 1934), but hardly Yakik, 
Sk. of Safed (Rob.), which is too far N. The name is 
probably corrupt (cp HUKOk). 


HUROE (ppan ; 1KaK [B] etc.), 1 Ch. 660[75]. See 
HELKATH. 


HUL (an, OYA [AEL]), Gen. 1023 x Ch. 117. 
An Arameean region ; see GEOGRAPHY, § 20. 


HULDAR (nbn, ‘weasel,’ ‘mole,’ cp Achbor, 


‘ mouse,‘ and see HELDAI; otherwise we might explain 


‘long-lived,’ §§ 67, 68; Palm. nbn; OAAAN [BAL]), 
a prophetess, whose husband Shallum held the court 
office (or temple office) of ‘keeper of the wardrobe’ 
(2 K. 2214 =2 Ch. 34227). The strangely insignifi- 
cant notice, ‘Now she dwelt at Jerusalem in the Mishneh’ 
(RV ‘second quarter‘), isdue to anerror like that in the 
text of 1 S.1754 (see Nos). The true reading no doubt 
is, ‘ Now she was sittingin the upper part of the gate 
of the old city’ —in a public, central position, ready to 
receive those who desired to ‘inquire of Yahwé.' It 
was to Huldah that the priest Hilkiah and his four 
companions resorted when the alarmed king bade them 
inquire of Yahwé’ after the reading of the law-book 
found in the temple. Her response is not preserved in 
its original form; the slender promise in v, 20 was 
certainly not enough to kindle in Josiah such extra- 
ordinary zeal as chap. 23 describes. ‘Tell ye the man 
that sent you unto me’ (vas) looks original, and wv. 186 
196 may be fragments of the true oracle; the rest has 
been thoroughly recast in accordance with the melancholy 
facts of history (see Stade, Gesch. 1652 ., Benzinger, 
ad loc. ). 

Why did not the deputation consult Jeremiah in 
preference? Probably they were afraid of him; Huldah, 
sitting in the chamber of a city gate, was evidently a 
popular personage. Peritz (JBL 17142 ['98]) sees a trace 
of the importance of women in the ancient religious 
rites ; but the connection is obscure. Cp DEUTERONOMY, 
§ 2 (end). T. K.C. 


HUMTAH (AWM; Josh. 15s¢b : eyma [B], yam: 


Mata [Al amMmata [L]), a place in the hill-country 
of Judah, mentioned between Aphekah and Hebron. 


Grove (Smith’s D&) remarks on its resemblance to 
xetuad (Kimath), mentioned in @ 1 S.3029 between 
ye) (=-ye0Gop =Jattir) and gagex (=Siphmoth) as a 
town in S. Judah. Evidently the two names are the 
same. 

In another interpolation (see 7, 28, 68) Humtah appears as 
aupader (Cpapyara above) between Aroer and Siphmoth. Cp 
We: and Kio ad be. Cp further CHADIASAI. T.KAC 


HUNTING (‘1'¥), Gen. 2730, See VENISON. 
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HUPHAM (O53M), the eponym of the (Benjamite) 
Huphamites (510; Nu. 2639: BAFLom.)}. Cp 
HuppPimM, HURAM. 


HUPPAR (18M), the name of the thirteenth priestly 
course : 1 Ch. 2413+ (oxxodoa [B], odma [AL]}. 


HUPPIM (O(°J2), a son of Benjamin (but see 
HupHam) : Gen. 46.2 (opmecy [D], ode teh AL); Ch. 712 
(ampey [B], aperw (AJ, nav [L]); 1 Ch 15 tee [B], add. 
[A], opsp (L)). 


HUR (47, wp [BAFL], § 81). A connection with 
the Egyptian Horus seems very probable, cp Nab. and Sin. yn, 
Eg. Aram. nm, “po; "7 “In. In Ass. Sayce (PSBA 20 260 f. 
[’98]) compares Abihar, ‘my father is Horus,’ on an early Baby- 
lonian contract tablet, eg, Apil-Sin, XB 415 2.20, Ass.-Aram. 
compounds of sn(e.g., Ayam, Sanan)are uncertain; forthesoften. 
ing of the guttural see HarnepHEr, but Hoffmann (ZA 11228) 
reads everywhere »4 (="779) ‘Hadad,’ Marq. finds anothertrace 
of Horus in the Benjamite Abihur (so read for An1HUD, 1 Ch. 
87, which in 7 10 is corrupted to AHISHAHAR).1} 

I. Mentioned together with Aaron as being present 
at the battle of Rephidim (Ex. 1710-12, E) and left in 
charge of the people during Moses’ absence on Mt. 
Sinai (24.2414, E). Possibly his connection with Moses 
belongs to a secondary stratum of E, ze, E, (ep 
MiriAM, § 1); P (see 3) regards the name as Midian- 
itish, and we remember that Moses married a Midianitish 
wife. Josephus (Ant. iii. 24) calls Hur the husband of 
Miriam (iii. 61), and identifies him with 2. 

2, A Judahite, the grandfather of BEZALEEL (g.v., 9, a temple 
workman (Ex. 312=8530, §822 [om. @] [P], 1 Ch.219 50 
414 2Ch.15). Cp Hiram 2, 

3. One of the five ae of Midian mentioned in Nu. 318 
Josh. 1321 [P] (ovp [B in both places, F in Nu.J). See 
Mipian. 

4. Father of REPHAZAH, 5 (Neh. 39, om. BNA [padasa(s)} 
vids caBavcov vied coup [L]). 

5. 1K. 4 see BEN-HUR. 


HURAI (°7; oypleli [BA], oypia [L]), of the 
‘brooks of GAASH’ [g.v.], one of David's ‘thirty,’ corre- 
sponds in 1 Ch. 1132 to the Hippal (¢.v.) of 2 S. 2330. 

Kennicott cite 194), We. (72S), H. P. Smith and Budde 
(SBOT) prefer ‘Hurai’*; Klost. (on ‘Sam.,’ Zc.) and Kittel 
(SBOT) defend Hiddai (777), out of which 1m could so easily 
have been corrupted. Marg. (Fund.20) however, suggests that 
adsa, [@L, 2S, 2330] is a corruption ’for ada, and would 
restore 153; (RE Hadlai, 2 Ch. 2812), Adlai «a Ch. 2729) is also 
possible. Be EBER, 2, 





HURAM (DM). 1. b. Bela in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.¥., § 9), I Ch. 8st: (Kal yepa xa [sic] 
cwgpappax Kat ou [B], Kal yypa cai cwpary Kal axipa 
kai uo [A], yopa kat cerpay. cat apovay [L]). In 
P’s list in Nu. 2639 the name appears as HUPHAM 


2 and 3. See Hiram. 

HURI (30, § 81); in Gadite genealogy; 1 Ch. 
5x4t (ovpfe}: [BAL]). 

HUSBAND (WN), Gen. 36. 
SHIP, MARRIAGE. 


HUSHAH (nWIN; wean [BA] oyca [L]), a 
Hurite name (see Hur, and cp Edomite HusHAM)} ; 
the context seems to suggest a locality (1 Ch. 441). 
Sibbecai (less correctly Mebunnai in 2 8. 2827} was a 
Hushathite (-nynz). 

@’s renderings of »pyipn are: 2 S. 2128, & acratwOer (BI, > 
aovearrwvbe. [A], & xerratos [L] 52 S. 2327, rov avwOerov [B), 
tov agw. JA] & ye00 [L] 51 Ch. 1129, 6 aber [B}, & cades [x], 


o Ou [A], 6c [L]; 1 Ch. 204, Qwoader [B], 6 ovate 
INR e Siig eae wi 


See FAMILY, KIN- 


HUSHAI Cwan, perhaps related to wae, as Huram 
[Hiram] to Abiram; see ABISHAI and cp Cook, £9. 7. 
10 5264 ['99]; otherwise Gray, HPN 323; yoycei [B, 
and in 2 S. 16175, A], -cy [AL]), the ARcHITE. 2 S. 
1532-1715 1 K.4161 Ch. 2733; see BAANA, 2. Hushai 


1 For the intrusive y in Snw*me there is the analogy of 
Elihaph for ELIHOREPH. 
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filled the office of ‘friend’ (yy [1 Ch. 2733], nyy? [2 S. 
1537 1616]; éraipos [B in 2S. 15377)]) of king David. 
See FRIEND. 

By a simulated adherence to the cause of Absalom, 
Hushai was able to get his advice preferred to that of 
Ahithophel and thus brought about the downfall of 
Absalom. See AHITHOPHEL.? 


HUSHAM (0% [Gen.], OWN [Chron.]; Acop 
[BADL, om. E}]), the third Edomite king (Gen. 86 34 f 
1Ch. 1453) His city is not named; but he is described 
as ‘of the land of the Temanites.’ For a possible 
connection of the name with one of the stories in 
Judges, see CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 


HUSHATHITE(*NYM), 2S. 2118. See HusHan, 
HUSHIM (own, perhaps transposed from OMAW 5 
other forms are own, 1Ch. 7 12, and Diwan, 1 Ch. 88; 


cia LA). 

1. The name of ‘the sons of Dan’ in Gen. 4623 (uroe 8¢ dap 
agop [DL], v. S¢ Sac Say a. [A])4= Nu. 26 42 £, SHUHAM (caple]e 
[BF], -5y (Al, -me ILD. Perhaps the same as 

2. Thename of ‘the sons of Aher’ in 1 Ch.? 12 (kai viot paw 
vids adrod asp [B], x. v. opaagof v. a. app [A], x. v. reptovd 
tegaoud V.a. iL). See AHER, DAN, §9. 

3. Probably the same as q@, a name in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.2 55 3, g, ii. @): 1 Ch. 88 (cow [B], woes [LD 3 
and 8 11(worpev [B), wewoene [L]). (Cp/QR 11104, § 5 


HUSKS (kepaTias z.é.,‘ little horns’; ‘carobs’[Pesh. 
and Syr. Sin.]: ‘carobs of the sea’ [Syr. Curet.]).® 
The prodigal son, when reduced to tend the swine of a 
Gentile, would fain have kept off hunger with ‘the 
husks that the swine did eat’ (Lk.1516). So at least 
EV, obscuring one of the most striking touches in the 
parable. The 'hnsks,‘ as explained in RV™2-, are the 
pods of the carob tree (AZ a pang = Ar. harrib”), 
also called the locust tree (Ceratonia siligua), which is 
a characteristic tree of the shores of the Mediterranean, 


and common in Palestine from Hebron northwards. Cp 
Theophrast. i. Ll2; Dioscor.i, 158. 

The foliage is dense (see HUT); the leaves are ‘ like those of our 
ash, but the leaflets more rounded and _very dark, glossy, and 
evergreen,® It blossomsat the end of February, and the pods 
are found in enormous quantities in April and May. They are 
flat and narrow, from six to ten inches in length, of the shape of 
a horn, whence the Greek name [asabove]. These husks are to 
he seen on the stalls in all Oriental towns, where they are sold 
for food’ (Tristram, V8 361). 


Carob-pods, then, to the prodigal son took the place 
of bread—a poor but by no means an innutritious 
substitute.” There are certainly two (2 K. 625 1827 
|| Is. 8622), and most probably three (Is. 120} OT 
passages in which the carob-pods may be referred to 
(see Che. Axpos., July ’99). 

1. 2 K. 625, which should run thus, when the errors of an 
early scribe have been removed: ‘ . . . and, behold, they 
besieged it, until a homer of lentils (Mv7y 19h) was sold for 
fifty (so @) shekels, and a quarter of a cor (4) of carob-pods 
(o°395n) for five shekels.’ 


1 On the anomalyof mya for AYY in sz, Cowstr, see Driver 


on 2 S. 1537. ‘Friend of David’ should of course be added 
(with @BAL) after  Archite’ in 2 §, 1532, the first mention of 
Hushai. 

2 B elsewhere and AL everywhere have joined the Gentilic 
‘ Archite’ to ératpos and produced the title apyreracpos, ‘chief 
friend,’ which BA once «@ Ch. 2733) translate $ mparos piAos 
70% Brstrdws, 

3 Ee a criticism of the narratives see.4/5Z, April 1900, pp. 
162 7. 

4 On agon= pwn see Ball, SBOT, on Gen. 4623, 

5 This reference to Cureton, is due to Mr. M‘Lean. The 
carob-tree, however, is not confined to the littoral region. 
Several localities in Galilee in the Talmudic period bore names 
compounded with syn (Neub. Géoy7. 266). Pesh. renders 
DVN (ls. 524) freely ‘carohs,’ 

8 Jn Enoch 324 the leaf of the tree of wisdom is compared to 
that of the carob tree. 

* Carobs are largely used in the composition of Thorley’s 
food for cattle. English corn-dealers supply the pods under the 
name of ‘locusts. ~The brown hard seeds used to be the 
weights employed by jewellers for weighing gold and silver 5 
hence the familiar term ‘carat.* 
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2. 2K. 1827 <* . . . to the men whosit on the wall to eat their. 
carob-pods (O77*3977) and to drink their sour wine (O¥IPm) with 
yon.” So Is. 362, 

3, Is. 120: ‘If ye be willing and obedient, the good of the- 
land shall ye eat ; but if ye refuse and resist, carob-pods shall 
ye eat Qbanh pan.’ So by a happy guess the Midrash. 
Wayyikra Rabba 3. 

These three passages are mutually illustrative. Ina. 
time of siege, when better victuals were scarce, men 
were only too glad of carob-pods and vinegar, and were. 
sometimes even reduced to buy these at a high price. 
It is worth noticing that not a few coarse passages in 
the OT are due to corruption of the text. @p DOvE’s 
DUNG. 

4. It is a probable view that another reference to: 
carob-pods occurs in Mt. 34 (John the Baptist’s. 
locusts’). 

It is true, the handbooks tell us that * the Greek word’ 
for locusts [dxpldes} shows the insect to be meant ; not. 
the ceratonia pods’ (Sir Joseph Hooker, in Queen’s. 
Printers’ Aids, 39 ['80]), and Bochart’s references. 
for the eating of locusts have been copied again and 
again. The fact that dried locusts were and still are- 
eaten is undenied (cp Lev. 1122). Common sense, 
however, tells us that locusts would not have been 
preferred by the Baptist as his habitual food to nourish- 
ment supplied by the soil. Humility would not pass. 
over the ordinary food of the poorest class, viz. carob- 
pods. It was a Jewish saying that ‘Israel needs Kar 
(carob-pods) to do repentance’ (Wayyikrd R. 35). and. 
the Baptist was car’ é£ox7v, the preacher of repentance. 
Mt. 3 is thoroughly Semitic in phraseology ; the Greek: 
translator or adapter may easily have made mistakes. 
xan was possibly mistaken for xa3n or xbsin by one. 
who remembered the Tg. of Lev. l1zz, Thomson's 
remark (LB 665), ‘The name of '*St, John’s Bread” 
has been given to the gelatinous pods of this tree by- 
pious pilgrims, anxious to rescue the Baptist from the- 
imputation of feeding on locusts,’ only shows that the- 
realism of pilgrims may now and then be worth more. 
than the learning of doctors. Cp JOHN THE BapTIST. 

T.ICC. 


HUT, RV, AV Corrace, Is. 2420f (M9919). In Is. 
182 the same Hebrew word is rendered ‘lodge,’ im 
order not to tamper with a familiar piece of dignified: 
old English. In Job 2718 (cp MOTH) and in Is. 188 
a synonymous word (730)? is rendered Bootu. All. 
these words mean the temporary shelter erected for the- 
‘watcher’ (4x3, 202, Job 2738) in a vineyard or garden. 
of cucumbers. 

The sort of booth now used in Syria is well described! 
by Wetzstein in Del. Azod, 348, and an illustration 
is given in SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ 162 (cp Niebuhr, Beschretd, 
As the illustration: 
shows, the floor or platform is sometimes bound at the- 
corners to four poles, at some distance above the ground ; 
the roof is formed of boughs of trees or matting. From 
its dense foliage, the carob-tree (see Husks) is specially 
adapted to supplythe branches required (cp Bliss, PE /Q, 
July ’99, p. 189). The same practical sense dictated the 
very common arrangement of huts of boughs on the- 
house-tops in the heat of summer (see BED, § I, end). 
The garden-huts (drwpopvddxioy, @, Is. 18), however, 
are the more striking emblems of instability. When the- 
withes with which they are bound are loosened by the 
winds of autumn, the shelter soon falls asunder and 
becomes aruinous heap (cp Is. 2420). Cp SCARECROW.. 


HUZ (YAY), Gen. 2221; RV Uz, 
HUZZAB (A873; 4 ytroctacic [BKAQ)), a corrupt- 


word in Nah. 27 [8], which Rabbinic commentators. 
supposed to be the name of the Assyrian queen. RV™8- 


1 In 1K. 2012 16 RVme. renders MSD, sukkath, ‘huts’. (EW 
PaviLions); hut see Succora, 1 (end). ° 
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treats it as a Hophal, from a¥3,—' and it is decreed’ 
(so De Dieu; AV: is still less plausible). 

The first question is whether ;nbq syit belongs properly to v.7 
@ or tov, 6[7}. Inthe former case, the conjectures offeredunder 


AHUM are more plausible than the renderingsofAV and RV ; in 
the latter, we require a noun in apposition to 'the palace’ such 


as J¥9i1 aS, 1323), and may render, ‘ the palace is in consterna- 
tion, thegarrison is terrified’ ($23 for nnba).2 TK. Ce 


HYACINTH (yakin@tnoc), Rev. 917 RV, AV 
JACINTH (g.v.). See also SAPPHIRE, PRECIOUS 
STONES. 


HY ENA, but EV HYENA (1923, Js97, yaina), 
Ecclus. 1818}. The Sdaéd* is the striped hyzena, %, 
stvtata, of S. Asia and N. Africa, which is meant. 
To express the intensity of class-hatred among the later 
Jews the wise man asks, 'Whence should there be peace 
between the hyaena and the dog? whence peace between 
the rich man and the poor?' It is true, he speaks only 
of the abhorrence of the rich for the poor; but the Psalms 
offer proof enough of the abhorrence of the poor for 
the rich. Indeed, Ben Sira himself evidently takes the 
part of the poor, for the hyzena is, in the eyes of the 
natives of Palestine, the meanest of the. beasts of prey 
except thejackal. It is very cowardly, and attacks living 
animals only under pressure of hunger. Its food is 
carrion; it prowls about the graveyards, or if it meets 
with a skeleton already picked clean by vultures, it can 
still make a meal off it by crushing the bones with its 
powerful jaws and extracting the marrow. Those bones 
which baffle its gnawing power it carries back to its 
den. As a rule it is solitary. We thus see the force 
of the bitter cry of Yahwé, according to @, in Jer. 129, 
*Is-my heritage (become) a hyaena's den to me?’ 

The passage is no doubt difficult; for another quite possible 


view of it see BirD, col. 576, n. 2, &'s reading, however, 
is in harmony with v. 8 Probably there is no interroga~ 


tion. The first 4°¥7t should be nay; the second, nvyn, The 


second line will then become ‘wild beasts (Z.¢., hysenas, etc.) 
are round about it' (Che.). Then the other wild beasts are 


summoned to aid in the desolation of Israel. On the form Yia¥ 
see Lag. Veders. 36 5 but cp Kin. Lehrg. 24137, n. 3. 

We also meet with the hyaena in a place-name; 
valley of ZEBoIM [g.%.] probably means 'valley of 
hyaenas.' The Horite proper name 'ZIBEON' [g¢.v.] 
also may be connected with the name of the same 
animal. This is not to be wondered at. The hyaena 
plays an important part in early Arabian beliefs (cp 
fel, Sem.) 129,133; Kénshi~, 198; and Lane, s.v 
dab‘un\, and the diminutive form doday*a is found fre- 
quently as a tribal name in Arabia, indicating perhaps a 
totemic belief. 


An. animal, half hyzena and half wolf, concerning which 
Arabian fables have much to say is the Sve‘ (sése‘t), whose 
name, according to Robertson Smith, was borne by the totem- 
clans $22‘ (a division of the Medinites). Cp also the Sa‘éx, 
and perhaps Heb. Suimet, Simeon. 


A.E. §.—-S, A. C,——-T, K. C. 


HYDASPES (yAactTTHc [BXA]}, a river mentioned 
in Judith 16 along with the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The context shows that it cannot he the Indian 
Hydaspes (Jelum). On the assumption that the present 
reading is correct, it has been suggested that it is 
the Choaspes— which some commentators understand 
by the ‘Medus Hydaspes’ of Virgil (Georg. 4211). The 


Vg. reads Jadasoz; but the Syriac has wr, bby 


ULAIL (g.v.), and Ball (against Fritzsche) regards this 
as the probable original. 


HYMENAUS (ymenatioc [Ti.WH]). We cannot 
critically assert that Hyrnenaeus was ‘a false teacher of 
the time of St, Paul.' He is mentioned in 1 Tim. 1zo 
2 Tim. 217, In the former passage he is represented 
as belonging (with Alexander) to those who have 
deliberately ‘thrust away' both ‘faith’ and ‘a good 


1 Ruben (PSBA, June'98) keeps jynbq, and too boldly explains 
it 'is frightened,’ from Assyrian. 
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sonscience,’ and have ‘made shipwreck as regards the 
kith,' and who have been ‘given over (by the writer) 
‘o the Satan, that they may learn by chastisement not 
‘Oo blaspheme.' In the latter he is included (with 
PHILETUS) among those who have ‘swerved from the 
sight direction (#o7Té6xyoav) as regards the truth,’ saying 
that ‘the resurrection has taken place already' (7.e., 
in the intellectual sphere, Iren. Heer, 2 31), and who 
‘subvert the faith of some,’ leading them (as % 19 
clearly implies) into the practice of ‘ unrighteousness.’ 
By comparing 2 Tim. 216 18 with 1 Tim. 620 1 6 we 
see that the doctrine of a past resurrection belonged to 
that 'empty verbiage’ which constitutes ‘ gnosis falsely 
30 called’ (kevodwvias, paraoroylay, Tis pevdwrtmou 
yrdoews). All this, as Jiilicher (summing up the con- 
clusions of a long period of criticism) has pointed out, 
is thoroughly un- Pauline. We cannot, therefore, be 
sure that there were forerunners of the later Gnosis (cp 
mpoxdrrovew, 2 Tim. 26)named Hymenaeus, Alexander, 
and Philetus in Paul's time. And though it is no 
doubt possible to explain I Tim. 1zo as a reference 
to an act of ‘ giving over to Satan,' said to have been 
performed by Paul (cp 1 Cor. 55) upon persons called 
Hymenzeus and Alexander (a reference which had for 
its object the suggestion of church penalties for Gnostic 
teachers contemporary with the real writer of 1 Tim.}, 
how do we know that the evidence of this fact (if evidence 
there were) was historically sound? We have to do 
with mere possibilities, and though it is reasonable to 
suppose that the author of the Pastoral Epistles, who 
shows such zeal for truth, was not a mere romancer, 
how can we tell that the presumed sources from 
which he (ex hypothesz) drew were worthy of the credit 
which he gave to them? The name Hymenaeus may 
even suggest that in the source from which the writer 
possibly drew, the name of this Gnostic teacher was 
given him as an ironical nickname, because he ‘ forbade 
to marry' (see 1 Tim. 43). Cp PHILETUS. PASTORAL 
EPISTLES, EXCOMMUNICATION, GNOSIS, 

Cp Zahn, Zid, 1 412 472 486, who points out that in the Acta 
Thecle, 14, Demas and Hermogenes (2 Tim. 115 470) take the 
place of Hymenzeus and Philetus. T. K.C. 

HYMNS. Psalms and hymns and songs (qwaAat), 
suggested by the Spirit of God, and designed for use in 
the Christian assemblies; are spoken of in Col. 316 
Eph. 519. The former passage is the fuller, and seems 
to,be-imitated in the latter. 

Let the word which tells of Christ (6 Adyos tof Xprorrod) dwell 
in your midst abundantly, while in ‘all wisdom ye teach and 
instruct yourselves, while with psalms, hymns, spirit-given songs 
ye sing pleasantly with your (whole) hearts to God » sa giving 
thanks to God the Father by him' (Col. 3 16. 

Be filled with spiritual influence, while ye speak to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spirit-given songs, singing songs and 
chanting psalms with your (whole)heart to the Lord’. . , while 
ye give thanks always for all things’ (Eph. 519), 

The predominant tone of Christians is to be one of 
thanksgiving. Teaching or learning is not to be a 

Nat mere intellectual exercise; the truths 

1. Nature. taught or learned are to blossom, as it 
were, into hymns. Indeed, not only teaching, but also 
all words spoken and all deeds done are to suggest articu- 
late or inarticulate thanksgiving to God the Father. 
The hymns are described by three terms, the first of 
which (psalms) may imply the influence of OT models, 
though it need not do more than express the suitableness 
of the songs spoken of to be accompanied with music. 
The songs are further described as rvevparixai—iz.e., 
suggested by the divine spirit which (or, who) dwells in 
the community, and those who are to sing the songs are 
directed to do so ev xdpirt?—#.e., pleasantly — so as to 


1 Plut. Alex. A, 67 : potoa ovpiyyur kat adrddy, ddis Te Kat 
Waruod, 

2 Thereading of TR (év ydpir:) is that of AN*Cut vid. De rei. 
Arm. ; év 77} xépert isread by BNS D*FG, Clem. The former is 
not the best attested; but it is the most suitable reading. Even 
as a conjecture jt would be worth accepting. Cp Col. 46. Von 
Soden’s rendering ‘with thankfulness' for éy 77 xépere is not, 
indeed, inappropriate; but it is too bold. 
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charm both singers and hearers. It is a mistake to 
infer from ‘in your heart(s)’ (€v rats xapdlas [or 7H 
xapdig] judy) that the singing is to be purely inward, as 
if the phrase formed an antithesis to ‘ teaching.” Inward 
psalm-singing would certainly not have contented the 
writer of Colossians. A spiritual impulse comparable in 
intensity to that of wine must have suggested audible 
expressions of praise. The phrase quoted is like n2ab3, 
which can undoubtedly mean ‘with all your heart,’ 
‘heartily’ (the instrumental ‘with’ asin Ps. 122 [3] 152). 

These are not the earliest references to ‘ spirit-given 
songs' among Christians. The language of the writers 
may perhaps presuppose the existence of a 
stock of songs, which were known (in more 
than one sense) by heart, and naturally rose to the lips 
even of those who had themselves no poetic gift. Turn- 
ing to I Cor. we find ourselves in a somewhat different 
atmosphere. Says the apostle— ‘What is it then, 
brothers? Whenever you come together, each one has 
a psalm ...” (1 Cor. 1426). He means not that 
every Christian in the assembly feels an impulse to utter 
a freshly inspired psalm, but, as the context shows, that 
there is a conflict of gifts; one man breaking into song, 
another into a speech in a strange tongue. It some- 
times even happened that the ‘spirit-given song’ was in 
a strange tongue, and unintelligible to the iéurys or 
‘plain man,’ so that the apostle has to declare that for 
his part if anything obscure comes out of his lips under 
inspiration he will not omit to interpret it. 

‘I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray also with 
the mind. I will chant a psalm with the spirit, and I 
will chant a psalm also with the mind’ (1 Cor. 14:5), 

To do justice to these N T facts we must consider two 
points : (1) the long continuance of the practice of 
writing psalms among the post-exilic Jews, and (2) the 
close affinity between prophecy and the composition of 
psalms for the use of the faithful. To illustrate the 
former point, we may refer to the Psalms of Solomon, 
the psalms in the Greek Daniel, in Judith and Tobit, 
and in the ‘Assumption of Moses’; to illustrate the 
litter, to the prophetic character of Miriam and Deborah 
(both writers of ‘ spirit-given songs’) and to the frequent 
occurrences of an oracular tone in the canonical psalms 
(cp Hickes, The Spirit € Enthusiasm Exorcised, 31 f- 
[z709]). Since the Jewish psalms were certainly not 
uttered at random, but had their proper place in the 
services, we may assume that the psalms referred to by 
the apostle also had their proper place. Paul speaks of 
prayer and praise (mpocevyeoOar and wdaddew) together. 
This would be the natural combination in the very 
earliest liturgical arrangements. From the fact, how- 
ever, that ‘a psalm’ (adds) is mentioned alone in 
1426, we may infer (with Weizsacker)! that the song of 
praise was as arule more prominent than prayer (in the 
usual sense of the word).? Cp GosPELs, § 26, n, 

According to the scholar just mentioned, the psalm 
spoken of by Paul was not necessarily in every case a 
new and original composition. Certainly. But it does 
appear to be a probable inference that there was in 
every case a new and original element in it. Inspiration 
appears to be presupposed, and the inspiration of the 
canonical psalms, though often secondary in character, 
never fails’to add some touches which redeem the work 
from the discredit of absolute unoriginality ; if there be 
any exceptions to this rule, let it be conceded that such 
psalms have only been admitted to make up the required 
number of 150. 

The songs ascribed in Lk. to Mary, Simeon, and 
Zachariah, and known to us as the Magnificat, the 

Nunc Dimittis, and the Benedictus (to 
3. The Gospel which we may add the Gloria in Ex- 
songs, celsis and perhaps the Hosanna of 
1 The Apostolic Age, 2259. 
2 npn, ‘prayer,’ can include nan, ‘song of praise.’ See 
a a ‘Jon. 21 {2], and the headings of Ps.17 86 90 142 
sb. 3. 


2. Source, 
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Palm Sunday, see HOSANNA), are obviously Jewish 
Christian hymns. Israel is the ‘people’ which is 
redeemed; its believing members are the ‘poor’ who 
are comforted. It is for no merely worldly conqueror, 
however, that these Christian psalmists look, but for one 
who can communicate ‘ forgiveness of sins.’ It is the 
Christian community which speaks, and these ‘ canticles‘ 
gain in beauty and in interest by the recognition of this. 
That Resch? and Warfield should hold that Mary 
herself wrote the Magnificat, is unfortunate. The latter 
scholar, however, admits that ‘had we met with the 
Magnificat in the midst of the Psalter it would have 
occasioned no suspicion and seemed in no sense out of 
place’ (Expositor, ’856, 304). 
The dai or songs given in the Apocalypse are 
more distinctly prophetic than the canticles in the 
Gospels. Weizsacker (A fost. Age, 2.260 
4. Songs of the deities them into ee . 
Apocalypse. which are related by their contents to 
the prophecy of the book, and those which, the contents 
being of a general nature, may be traditional. To the 
former class belong the song of triumph in chap. 18, the 
nuptial ode in 19x-8, and the triumphal chant of the 
twenty-four elders in heaven, 1117 To the latter 
belong the songs in 411 59 ft wef 153f. liz f 
The tone of triumph which pervades these odes or 
hymns is not less characteristically Christian than 
Jewish. ‘Carmengue Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem’ are the well-known words of Pliny {Z%. 97). 
All these songs display in their structure, in more or less per- 
fection, the characteristics of Hebrew pigeats It was a true 
insight which led the writer of codex A of the Greek Bible to 
lace the ‘prayers’ of Mary (rijs @eoréKov), Simeon, and 
achariah, together with the tuvos éwOcvds of the Gloria tm 
Lxcelsis (with an appendix of quotations from the psalms), at 
the end of the @8aé which follow the Psalms of Solomon. On 
the reading of Lk. 314 (év dvOpdmots ebSoxtas or ebSoxéa) and on 
the arrangement and rendering of the hymn, see WH, ii, App. 
55f- T.K, C. 


HYPOCRISY, HYPOCRITE, HYPOCRITICAL. 

AV’s rendering of ron (Job 813 [eight times in Job], Ps. 35 16 
Prov. 119 Is. 9 16[17] 106 826 83 14), for which RV has substituted 
respectively godless,’ ‘profane, “profaneness.’ But in Ecclus. 
leg 8215 332, RV retains ‘hypocrite’ (in 2 Macc. 625 RV ‘dis- 
simulation’), and in Mt. 625 1675 Lk. 121 1 Pt. 21 etc. (a large 
group of passages). dmoxpenjs=*3N is found in & in Job 3430 
3B x3¢, an inconsistency due to the incorporation of passages of 
Theod. Agq., Theod., and Sym., all sometimes have izoxpitjs, 
tndxprors, for 134, AJM. Is this due to the imposition of a late 
meaning on passages where 77 really has quite another sense.? 
Or may we hold with Hatch (Biblical Greek, 92) that ‘early 
in the second century and among Greek-speaking Jews,’ dmoxp. 
had come to connote positive badness or irreligion? To decide 


these points we must observe that on exegetical grounds 43M 
2anéf, in the OT must primarily mean ‘polluted. 

A hanéf is not simply a wicked person; he is one 
who by impiety has become unholy, and _ therefore 
cannot enter God‘s presence (Job 1316). This loss of 
religions standing of course implies certain moral or 
immoral characteristics. First of all, ‘speakingimpiety’ 
(nbaa, Is. 917[x6])—a note of character which is also 
assigned to the ‘impious’ man (baa, see Foot} in Is. 
326. Nest, the unholy state involves (as indeed these 
two passages imply) the commission of wicked actions, 
such as violation of the marriage bond (Jer. 31[2]), 
murder (Xu.3533 Is. 245 Ps. 10638), and apostasy 
(Dan. 1132). For a community to be dnéf involves 
its abandonment by its God to a foreign oppressor (Is. 
106 Mic. 4:21). 

As a class-name hénéf appears to be late (see refer- 
ences above); hdnef (Is.326) and kdnuppak (Jer. 
2315} are also late. 

The verh fanz first appears in Jer. 3129 2813, where (as 
also in Mic. 411, later than the prophet Micah) it clearly means 
‘to he polluted.” In the Psalter, remarkably enough, the class- 


name 2é#éf occurs ony, once and then only if we emend the 
text; the ‘hypocritical(RV profane’) mockers in feasts’ of 








1 Ausserkanon. Paralleltexte, 3230. 
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AV (Ps, 8516) must disappear; but in Ps. 146 [7] (=53 5 [6]) Aan 
should probably be restored (for *2¥, 939). The sense ‘polluted’ 
is supported by Pesh. (the verb 438=/'na/) and Tg. (the verb 
sometimes= F945). 

The facts here adduced appear decisive. If Jesus 
used Aram. hand in the sense of the O Tan, he cannot 


have meant to convey the idea of ‘hypocrite.’ It is 
not certain, however, that he did. There may have 
been a second Heb. and Aram. root 73n meaning ‘ to 
be untruthful,’ ‘ dishonest’ (cp Ar. Zazafa, ‘to incline’; 
hanifa, “to be bandy-legged’). 

In Am. Tad. 1818, Zanaé$u apparently means ‘to slander’ 
(Wi. and in old Egypt 4%¢ seems to he a Semitic loan-word 
= ‘false,’ applied to weights (WMM, PSBA, Oth Feb. ’94). It 
is apparently this second root which has established itself in 
New Hebrew (75337=hypocrisy, dishonesty, flattery) and has 
produced the renderings of the Greek versions of the OT 
referred to, and perhaps also the Syriac use of Zan/@, ‘pagan,' 
the word which corresponds to the é@vixés of Mt. 67 1827 in 
Curet., Sin., Pesh. 

On the whole it seems unwise, until further evidence 
is produced, to change the rendering of droxperat in 
the NT into ‘impious ones’*as suggested by Hatch. 
Probably, however, ‘dishonest ones’ would be better 
than ‘hypocrites.’ Jesus may, perhaps, have been 
thinking of the false Pharisees, called in a well-known 
saying ‘ the dyed ones.’ See PHARISEES. 

The above explanation of 430) differs from that given in the 
recent lexicons. BDB connects Zé7f with Ar. Aanafa, ‘to in- 
cline or decline,: whence 4anz7, applied by Mohammed to 
Moslems (as inclining to the cruth), Yet, somewhat incon- 
sistently, BDB gives as the first sense ‘to be polluted.’ Ges.{18) 
on the other hand gives two Arabic connections, and, quite 
consistently, makes the first meaning ‘to be impious, or faith- 
less.’ Neither lexicon, however, explains how the senses to he 
impious‘ and ‘to be polluted’ are connected ; 44@é in Heb. and 
tanfé@ in Aram. never mean ‘impious.’ That falseness and im- 
piety are connected, is easy to understand (see TruTH); but 
the statement ‘the land was polluted’ could not he expressed 
by words which might permissibly be rendered ‘the land was 
untruthful.’ On the difficult class-term hani/see We. Heid.() 
238 7 250 (end); also Lane, Lex., who states that according 
to some it was applied by idolaters to themselves as a term 
of praise, whilst according to others it was applied by them 
to those who followed the Din Ibrahim. It is not clear that 
BDB is right in Compete the Heb. class-term 2é2/ with 
the Ar. class-term Zanif; but this Lex. renders a’ service by 
pointing out, however inconsistently, that A@nzf implies pri- 
marily, not ‘wickedness,’ but ‘pollution.’ This was the view 
of those famous Jewish lexicographers, the Karaite David ben 
Abraham (10th cent.) and Ibn Janah (arth cent.), both of whom 
define 3/1 as meaning ‘defilement,’1 
_ Eustathius, the commentator on the Iliad, gives this interest- 
ing definition of hypocrite’ (on Il, $, 564, ap. Schleusner) :— 
UmroxpeThs mapa. T ovarepoyeres piropow 6 wh éx Yuxis éyor i 
mpdrrwv, unde dmep hovel, dtotws mpadras padrorra ol ex Supers, 
ot oxnvixot. This will express the ordinary view of the meaning 
of the ‘hypocrites’ of the Gospels; but it is not altogether what 
Jesus meant. We need an interpretation of the word actuall 
spoken by Jesus which will cover both the wickedness whic’ 
acts a part (as, ¢.g., in Mt. 62 5 16 Mk. 76 Lk. 642 18 15) and the 
wickedness which needs not to simulate, and is readily recog- 
_ Cp Lk. 1246, where 
is most naturally para- 

T.K.C 


i. For John Hyrcanus, see MAC- 


nised as rovnpia (Mt. 2218 Lk. 20 23) 
ariorwy is || to Mt.’s broxperay, an 
phrased ‘ irreligious.’ 

HYRCANUS. 
CABEES, § 7. 

2. (upxavos To? rwGlov[y]), son of Tobias, who had 
a large amount of wealth deposited in the temple at 
the time when Heliodorus came to plunder it ¢2Macc. 
313, AV HIRCANUS). The name was not uncommon 
among Jews, owing to the deportation of Jews to 
Hyrcania by Ochus about 350 B.c. (?). Nevertheless, it 
is plausible to identify this Hyrcanus with the ‘Jewish 

1 Che. Notes and Criticisms on the Heb. Text of Is. (’68), 
Pp. 13. 
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Alcibiades’ of the same name (referred to in Jos. Ant. 
xii, 411}, who, like his father, became a collector of the 
revenue of Palestine under the Egyptian government. 
The splendid remains of ‘Arak el-Emir (see Baed. Pai.©), 
173) still attest his magnificence, and an inscription 
copied there by Gautier has led Clermont Ganneau 
(Rev, Crit. ,'97, p, 503) to conclude that the Jewish name 
of the builder was Tobiah (Jos. Ant. xii. 42 represents 
a Tobiah as his grandfather). 

It is also possible to find a veiled reference to this Hyrcanus 
in Zech. 114-17, where ‘the prominent man who does not fill 
the shepherd‘s officein his own interest, but in that of the flock 
and gives it up as soon as he sees that the flock is not worth; 
of him’ seems to correspond to the proud character and high- 
hate ac of Hyrcaniis (We. AZ Pr.(3), 196). Cp ZECHARIAH, 

OOK OF. 


HYSSOP (23tN, 'e2d3; yccwttoc : Ex. 1222 Lev. 


144649 st 7. Nu. 19618 1 K. 433[513] Ps. 517[9] Jn. 
1929 [but see below] ; Heb. 9:9}, a small wall-growing 
plant, well adapted for sprinkling, and hence regularly 
used to sprinkle blood in various purificatory rites. 

The name may be of Sem. origin, as kindred forms are found 
in Ass., Aram., Ar, and Eth.; ’eowmos is probably derived 
from the Sem. word, and, from Greek, has passed into modern 
languages. But whatever the jeawzos of the Greeks may have 
been, the Heb. *é04 can hardly be our ‘hyssop’ (Ayssopus 
officinalis, L.), which is not a native of Palestine. 

There have been endless conjectures as to the plant 
intended (seeesp. the 42 pp. in Celsius 1407 7). Many 
have adopted the opinion of Maimonides, who identifies 
it with the sa‘far of the Arabs—z.e., with some species 
of Satuveia, It is, however, doubtful whether Satureiais 
a wall-plant; the only species in Palestine is Satureia 
Thyméra. A more probable identification is that with 
the caper plant (Cafparis spinosa). This bright green 
creeper has a special fondness for rocks and walls, and 
is plentiful in Egypt, in the Sinaitic peninsula, in the 
,gorge of the Kidron, and on the walls of Jerusalem 
(Tristram). 

The similarity of 244 to’asaf, an Arabic name for the caper, 
isa further argument adduced by Tristram (NH B457), but the 
philological connection is doubtful. 

The cleansing properties of this plant appear to be 
traditional in the East (cpWatt, Dict, Econom. Products 
of {ndia, 2 133). On the whole this identification deserves 
the preference, unless we choose rather to suppose that 
the word is somewhat general, including various herbs 
of the nature’of thyme, savory, and marjoram. On the 
ritual use of hyssop see SACRIFICE. 

[Jn. 1929 states that ‘they filled a sponge with vinegar and 
put it upon hyssop’ Goode); Mk. 1536 says ‘upon a reed” 
(kaddum). ‘A hyssop stalk, then,’ say the commentators. But 
see Naber i nemosyne, 363('78]), who defends the reading toad 
conjectured by Joachim, Camerarius, and Bentley, and actually 
found in hser* [Ti.J.4 In zw. 34 the spear used in piercing the 
side is called A6é 3 but dcods was at all events a well-known 
word forjavelin¢kar, pilum). De Dieu (Crit. Sac. 526 {x593] 
gives an elaborate nofe on the reading taowmy. He rejects the 
conjecture of Camerarius, and no wonder, for that scholar 
thought it necessary to read voow mporepidevres, ‘binding it 
[the sponge] round the top of a spear.’ He is half inclined to 
accept the much worse conjecture of D, Heinsius that we should 
read otcymov wepibdvres (Scil. kadduw). That Greek medical 
writers used %egwaos corruptly for otevros (the grease ex- 
tracted from wool, and waxed, which was used as a sedative for 
the pain of wounds) is certain. But the refreshment offered to 
Jesus was sour wine (fos) mixed with myrrh ; what was wanted 
in addition was not otcusos but something to bring the refresh- 
ment to the sufferer’s month. tee@ snits the context, oicvmor 
does not. WH notes corruption in the passage; no other word 
but bead is available; tw before eps is not a surprising addi- 
tion. The text of Jn, 19 296 should therefore probably run, ‘ so 
they pe a sponge full of sour wine upon a javelin, and brought 
it to his mouth.’ N. M.—-w. T, T-D.—T. K, C 


2 Cp also Bowyer, Critical Conjectures(8), 1867. [1782]. 
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IBHAR (9931, ‘ He (God) chooses,' § §33 cp ann, 
C/S 2 no. 147; Baap [BNI], 1¢B- [AL]}, a son of DAVID 
(g.v. § tt, col. 1032), 28.515 (eBeap [Bl], ieBap 
(Al), 1 Ch. 36 14s. 


IBIS (ADIN), Lev. L119 RV™-; EV HERON (9-%)- 


TTI 

IBLEAM coyda>; local names of this formation[¢p 
Am™i, NAMES WITH, col. 138, n. 1, § 3; NAMES, 
§ 97] may have been originally clan-names ; ILeJBAaam 
[BAL]), together with its ‘daughters’ (7.e., depend- 
encies), was one of the towns whose (Canaanite) in- 
habitants Manasseh was unable to drive out (Judg. 127, 
Bara and 1€B. [B], Badaam and jeB. [A], 1eBAam 


In Josh. 171 the mention of Ibleam is not original, as it is 
manifest that the whole passage has been arranged to Suit Judg. 
127(om. BA, taBaaop [L]).2 

It was near Ibleam at the ascent of Gur that Ahaziah, 
king of Israel, was slain; 2 K. 927 (exBAaau [B]). 

According to MT, 2 K. 1510, Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, 
was slain by Shallum, ny-bap. This un-Hebraic phrase, which 
RV ungrammatically renders ‘before the people’ (a legacy 
from AY), was emended hy Gratz (Gesch. 21 99) to opsas, ‘in 
Ibleam'—a happy conjecture which was afterwards confirmed 
by GL (ép veBAaapw, KeBraap [BA]). 

In zr Ch. 670[55]} the name appears as BILEAM (nyds, 
om. B), and perhaps in Judith in several forms (see 
BELMEN). It seems to have been near EN-GANNIM, 
and the name has probably survived in the Wady (and 
Bir) Bel'ameh, about half-an-hour S. of Jenin. The 
identification with el-Jelameh is unsatisfactory : this 
place is situated in an open plain, there is no pass in 
the neighbourhood, and it could never have been a 
place of great strength.? Ibleam occurs together with 
‘Taanach in the list of Palestinian cities subdued by 
Thotmes III, inthe sixteenth century B.C. (Y¥-d-ra-‘a-mx, 
see WMM, As. #, Zur. 195). See GATH-RIMMON, 2. 

S. ALC 

IBNEIAR (792), ‘Yahwé builds up,’ § 31; cp 
IBNUAH ; BANSAM [BI], 1€BNAd [AL]), head of one of 
the Benjamite clans settled in Jerusalem in Nehemiah's 
time (1 Ch. 98). In |{ Neh. 118 the name appears as 
GABBAI. See GABBAI. 


IBNIJAH (7922°; Banatd [B], ieBanaar [A], 
iexONioy [L]), a Benjamite (tCh. 98). Cp IBNEIAH. 


IBRI (1932, aBar [B], wBdt [A], aBapra [L]), @ 
Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 2427); see BENO, JAAZIAH. 
In view of the way in which the Chronicler built up 
his name-lists (see GENEALOGIES i. § 7 [ii ]), it 
becomes highly probable that for ay we should read 
“ay, which the Chronicler seems to have used as a 
useful Merarite ‘dummy' name. 


Appi (1), ABpDaA (2), and the cognate OBAD1AH (9) occur in the 
peneals 'y of the Merarite Ethan-Jeduthun, and to the same 

evitical division belong the names OsED-EDom, Osep (4), and 
OpapiAH (8). Ss. A. C. 


IBSAM (nY5'), 1 Ch. 72 RV; AV JrBsam. 


IBZAN ({$4N, Judg. 128-r0+; aBaican[B], eceBuoNn 
[AL], awanuc [Jos.]), one of the six minor judges in 
the Book of Judges, belonged to Bethlehem (2.¢., not 
the place of that name in Judah, as Jos. Ant. v. 713, 
but the Bethlehem in the land of Zebulun), and was 


buried there (v. 10. EN ECEBWN [A]). 


1 See Bu. 27, Sa.13_4, and SBOT, ‘Judges.’ 

2 Cp Baed.(8) 262, and Moore, /#dges (2.c.), who notes a pos- 
connection of Iblean with the Balamon of Judith 83, See 

EBLMEN, 


3 Cp Ga, in @8 & and 4 were confused. 
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The name seems tobe connected with that of Apez; cp Cain 
and Cainan Hazor and Hezron, Shema and Shim‘on (Simeon). 
He ‘had thirty sons, and sent out thirty daughters, and brought 
in from abroad thirty daughters for his sons’—7.¢., was the head 
of a widely ramified clan. 

ICE ("7P), Ps. 14727 Job6 16 EV, etc. 
RvV™e:; AV CRYSTAL. See FROST. 

ICHABOD (T1338), b. Phinehas, b. Eli, the brother 


of Ahitub (18.143, 1wydaBHA [B; om. A], -Be [L], 
Jos. 14%) BHN [Niese], $29Qe/[Pesh.]). In a passage 
of later date (r8. dor fl ), resembling the narrative of the 
birth of Benjamin (Gen. 8516 7), an account is given 
of his birth and a quasi-historical explanation of his 
name. The tidings of the loss of the ark and of the 
death of Eli and his sons are stated to have reached 
the wife of Phinehas as she lay in childbirth ; she named 
the new-born babe ‘ Ichabod,' saying, 'The glory (a3, 
g.e,, the divine glory) is departed from Israel’ (cp Hos. 
10s, also 1 Macc. 28, dvi évdofos).1 A touching story, 
but one that is obviously suggested by a popular ety- 
mology. 

Instead, however, of at once seeking for this etymology, let us 
apply for a suggestion to the versions. In TS.4er & gives 
ovatBapxafad [B], ovaryafw [A], ovarBapwxafy5 [L],429 A 
[Pesh.]. 8's reading is variously explained as representing 
nama ‘i, 'woe on the streets' (We.), or 1132 I2y "Is ‘alas! 
the glory his passed away' (Klo.). @A, however, suggests a 
simpler reading, 1\22*%x. In 1§,143 the Vss. (see above) 
presuppose the reading 1321, JocHEsrn (y.v.), and @t’s read- 


ing in 18, 422 combines this with the first part of @8's, It is 
very plausible to leg that tradition gave a slight turn to 
this name, so as to reflect the painful feelings of contemporaries 
of the capture of the ark (cp Ben-oni side by side with Benjamin 
in Gen. 3518), 


In short, the popular etymology presupposed by 
I1S.421 was not HAIN, ‘inglorious' (Jos. ddoéla), but 
Naz ‘w,2 ‘alas for the glory' (so Klosf.; cp 1K.1830 
Am. 516. If so, we must decline the view (proposed 
afresh by Marq. und. 24) that the original name was 
Abi-cabod (cp Jesse, JEZEBEL), Jochebed (or Joca- 
béd)—#.e., ‘Yahwe is glory '— would seem to be the true 
name— certainly an appropriate one for the brother of 
Ahi-tub, ze, 'The (divine) brother is goodness.’ It 
will be seen from these facts that Hommel's explanation, 
‘Ai (=Vah) is glory' (ANT 116), is, to say the 
least, quite needless. One point remains. The vicis- 
situdes of ethnic names are so strange that we may 
surmise I-cabod, or rather Jochebed, to be the original 
form of the name Jacob (Che.); see JOCHEBED. 

T. KA G.+S. A.C. 

ICONIUM (tkonton [Ti. WH], mod. Konia). The 
site has preserved a single name from the earliest times, 
The town was selected by the Seljak Sultans as their 
capital, owing partly to its central position, and partly 
to its pleasant surroundings, which are in great contrast 
to the rest of the Lycaonian plain (cp Strabo, 568). The 


In Ezek. L2a 


1 y, 22 is usually taken as a gloss to preclude the idea that the 
death of Eli and both the sons could as grievous as the loss 
of the ark (cp Then. and Bu. in SBO7). GB omits 4px$ 
+.» ON in wv. 21, and if 7. 214 be an interpolation, as Oort 
suggests (74.718 308)—the dying mother in 204 pays little 
regard to the child, but only to the loss of the ark, and 214 is a 
clumsy clause which we could well do without—z. 22 is then 
one and will aptly follow after the mention of the name 

chabod. 


2 In Eccles. 4101016 ‘R= "IN 5 see Kd, LeArg. ii. 1339. It 
should he noticed that the existence of a negative part. 5x 
in the OT is very disputable ; ‘PIN, Job 2230, stands in a very 
obscure context. It is, however, found regularly in Ethiopic, 
Mishnic-Hebrew, and Phcenician. 
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gardens of the suburbs are still a pleasant feature; they 
depend entirely on irrigation (cp Nik. Chon. 542). 
The town lies on the W. edge of the vast upland plain 
of Lycaonia; the mountains rise six miles to the W., 
whilst on the N. and S. at a distance of ten miles are 
ranges of hills. 

*On first seeing Konia from the hills above, the traveller is 
struck by its open and undefended position, lying as it does in 
the plain, with no natural citadel, and equally by its apparent 
size. Modern Iconium very meagrely fills out its old framework. 
Little remains of old Iconium' (Hogarth in /AS 11154). 


Under the Persian empire Iconium was the frontier 
city of Phrygia (first mention in Xen. Anad, i. 219, ris 
Ppvylas rods éoxdrn, sc. in the direction of Lycaonia). 
In precise agreement with this is the implication in 
Acts 146, that in traversing the eighteen miles between 
Iconium and Lystra the apostles crossed the Lycaonian 
frontier. Yet the city is assigned to Lycaonia by Pliny, 
Strabo (Z¢.), and Cicero (Ad Fam, 154: castra in 
Lycaonia apud Iconium). This is because during the 
first century before and after Christ the town was united 
with Lycaonia for administrative purposes. Under 
Roman dominion geographical facts prevailed over 
ethnical affinities, and Iconium was recognised as the 
centre of Lycaonia and the capital of its tetrarchy of 
fourteen cities added to Galatia Proper probably about 
160 B.c. (Plin. HN 595 : the region called Tpooednu- 
pen, the Added Land. by Ptol. v.410). In Acts 146, 
therefore, the writer speaks according to local Iconian, 
not official, usage. 

In 39 Bc. this district (2.e., part of Lycaonia, with 
Isauria and some of Cilicia Tracheia), was given by 
Antony to M. Antonius Polemon (Strabo, 568); but 
Iconium and the Lycaonian part of Polenion's kingdom 
soon passed into the hands of Amyntas, who in 25 B.c. 
left his kingdom to the Romans. By them it was 
formed into the Province Galatia. When Claudius 
turned his attention to the fringe of the Empire, 
Iconium was given the title Claudian (go-54 A.D.), and 
struck coin as Claudeikonion— a title which expresses 
the share of the town in the Romanisation of the Pro- 
vince, and its pride in its position. Not until Hadrian's 
time was Iconium raised to the rank of a Colony, with 
the title ia Hadriana Iconienstum. Hence in Paul's 
time the town was popularly described as Phrygian, 
officially as Galatian, or Phrygo-Galatian (Ze., belonging 
to that part of Phrygia which was attached to Galatia 
Provincia; so in Acts166 : ‘and they went through the 
region of Phrygia and Galatia,’ d¢f\@ov 5¢ ri Ppvylar 
kal Tadarixhy xwpav, referring to this district. See 
PHRYGIA, but cp GALATIA, ITUREA). In polite style its 
inhabitants would be addressed as T'aAdrau, for Ppi-yes 
in ordinary parlance meant slaves (cp Cic. pro lace, 
65 : hoc vetus proverbium, Phrygem plagis fieri solere 
meliorem). The name Lycaones, again, would have 
been peculiarly inappropriate at any time between 37 
and 72A.D. as it then signified the inhabitants of the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia, the subjects of king 
Antiochus (cp his coins with the legend AYKAONQN),. 
The only other possible mode of address would have 
been to use the title “EdAyves. 

The idea supported by Farrar, that Paul and Barnabas used 
the frontier like brigands, must be rejected. They found safety 
in an intelligent use of the self-governmentof the various cities. 

The events in Iconium, where the magistrates 
(dpxovres, native, not Roman, officials) play so active a 
part, illustrate the difference in attitude displayed by the 
Roman colonial and ordinary mnnicipal magistrates 
towards the new teaching (cp Ramsay, Sé. Paul, 304 f.). 
Iconium owed its importance in Paul's time to its 
connection with the backbone of the Roman road- 
system in Asia Minor (#.¢., the great road from Ephesus 
to the. Euphrates) by a cross-road running northwards 
to Laodiceia Katakekaumene (Comhusta) about nine 
hours distant (Strabo, 663; traversed by Paul, Acts 166). 
It lay itself in the direct route to the Cllician Gates {by 
way of Barata and Kybistra). This commercial im- 
portance is illustrated by the presence of many Greeks 
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ind Jews (Acts141, cp the inscrip, : see Rams. 
Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2667 673); the latter eyi- 
jently possessed considerable influence (Acts 145). 
Timothy's reputation had easily spread from his native 
:own to the Jews of Iconium (Acts162). ‘One of the 
most extensive groups of early Christian inscriptions 
oelongs to Iconium and the country N. and NE. from 
it' (Rams. Hist, Comm, 220). The city seems to have 
been the centre from which Christianity radiated in S, 
Galatia (cp Rams. Cities and Bish, of Phtygia, 2511). 
It was the scene of the legend of Thecla. According 
to tradition Sosipatros, one of the Seventy, was bishop 
of Iconium, and was succeeded by Terentius, also one 
of the Seventy (Rom.16 21 7). 

See account in Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on the 
Galatians. Ww. Jj. W. 

IDALAH (mdse, seperyo [B], iadHaa [Al], 
tedAad, [L]}, a town in Zebulun, mentioned between 
Shimron and Bethlehem, Josh. 1915}. Conder identifies 
it with Kh. el-Huwdra, 8. of Beit Lahm (PFA 1 288), 
—a name which closely resembles » 9, Arye, with 
which Talm. J., Meg. 11, identifies it (butcp KATTATH, 
KITRON). T.K.C. 


IDBASH (WaT), an obscure name (§ 54) in 1 Ch. 43 


(1aBac [B], traBHe [A; cp »% 97], 1eAeBac [L]), 
connected with ETAM (g.¥.). 

IDDO(AN, perhaps= Phoen. NIN, C/S Ino. 426}, the 
chief of some Levites and Nethinim at CASIPHIA 
(7.v.), Ezra817 (om. BA, adda! [L])=1 Esd. 845 f, 
LoppgEvs [RV], a combination of by, to' and ‘Iddo’ 


(Aaadaioc and AoAaioc [B], AoAAatoc [A], adAal 
[L]); in AV SappEus and DADDEUS. 


IDDO am, see HADORAM, and cp in Palm. ‘', 
‘ beloved' [in Gr. inscr. eaddacos], perhaps shortened from 
Mm), JEDAIAH, jadiat [L]). 

1. b. Zechariah, a ruler in Manasseh, E. of the Jordan, 1 Ch. 
2721 (ca8Sae [BAL)]). 


2. Se RV, but AV Japav) otherwise, Jappal, one of the 
Bne Nebo in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 


end), Ezra 1043 (7, Kt., "9, Kr. 5 Sea (Bx), vader [A], dar [L) 
=1 Esd.935, Epes, RV Epos (ydos [B], dats [A]). 

IDDO(gdAw [BKAQL]). 1. ("IY [Ke], VAY? [Kr.] 
in 2 Ch, 9290, RV™& JEDAI or JEDO; «wyA [BA], -6 [L], 
but WY, 1215 13822; adw [B] in both places), a prophet 
contemporary with Jeroboam and Abijah according to 
the Chronicler, and designated 'the Seer' (3373), 2 Ch, 
929 1215 1822. On his connection as a historical 
authority with the Bk. of Chronicles, see CHRONICLES, 
§ 6 (2). 

2. (ay). A Gershonite Levite; 1 Ch. Gar [6] (ade [B], a8de 
(Aa? sup ras et. inmg.]), Inv. 41[26]the nameappearsas ApAiaAw 
(ay; ageca, [B], a8ara [A], ada [L]). 

3. (ry, Zech. 12, but NIYe. 7, Ezra 5 1 6 14 [Ginsb.] Neh. 124), 
Grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. 117; cp Ezra5 1, 
ado (B]=1 Esd.61, Apdo, ed8ey [B],ed8e [L]; Ezra 6 14, abe 


[B}, 638. [L]=1 Esd. 73, where, however, the name is omitted. 
He is mentioned in the post-exilic list, Neh. 124 (a8aa¢ 


(Nc.a mg. $up.L}, om. BX*A), and according to v. 16 the repre- 
sentative of his house was Zechariah (8°73, Kt. ; RY, Kr; 
om. BN*A, ad8ar [NCA mg. Inf], aSacq[L]). 

4. (say), the father of AHtnaDaB (¢.2.), 1K. 4 14 (axed [BI, 
gadwx [A}, axvaf [LI]. 

IDOL, a representation of a deity which is made an 
object of worship. In this article the word is used in 
the restricted sense to designate an iconic representation, 
an image; on the aniconic agalmata see MASSEBAH, 
ASHERAH ; cp also IDOLATRY, § 2. 

a. A name for ‘image' commen to all the Semitic 
languages is sede (nbz, @ generally eledv, also duotwpa, 


elSaor ). 


1 wy" is probably a miswriting of \4Y (or WY, the vocalisation 
is not certain; cp @) rather than its equivalent. ® carries the 
error a step further by presupposing YY (IQHA=IQHA). Cp 
Ki. ‘Chron.’ SBOT. 
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Sélemisused of the golden images of field mice and of tumours(?) 
which the Philistines sent to appease the anger of Yahweé when 
they returned the ark (1S. 6521); of figures of 

1. Names. Chaldeans painted on a wall (Ezek. 23 14); cp also 
en. 126 7 (man made in the image of. Gor). 96 

53; of idols, Ezek. 7 20 (of gold and silver), 1627 (images of 
males) 2K. 11x3 Nu. 3352 Ban. 317. (in Aramaic). In this 


sense h e word does not occur in any writer earlier than the later 
part of the seventh century (in Am. 526 it is a gloss). 

6. Another general name for idols is dsa@bbime (masy, 
sing., Is. 485 ‘éseb, conformed to ayy, ‘ pain’);? & 
usually ef8wra, also yAurrd, Geol. 

Hosea speaks contemptuously of ‘és@4bi as the, manufacture 
of craftsmen(132, parallel to #assékah, ‘ molten mage’ ; note 
also ‘the calves'in the following clause); they were of silver 
and gold (8 4, cp Ps. 1154); see also 4.17148[9]. Is. 485 couples 
the name with fese/ and xesek, ‘graven image and molten 
image’; see, further, Is. 461 (Bel and Neho), Jer. 502 (Bel and 
Merodach); 18.319 28.62r (gods of the Philistines 5 see 
below, § 3) Zech. 132 Is. 1011 Ps. 106 36 38. 


The derivation of the word is not clear; according to 
the most probable etymology the primary meaning is 
akin to that of pesel, a work of sculpture (cp the verb, 
Job108 Jer. 4419). Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages 
connected it with the ordinary meaning of the verb 
‘dsab and its derivatives in Hebrew, and interpreted 
* cause of woe’; but this would be possible only if we 
could suppose that the name, like édélim, gillulim, etc. 
(see below, § 3), was coined by the haters of idolatry. ? 

c. Sémel (Spo, elxiiv, yAurrév) is used by Ezekiel 
in (835) speaking of a particular idol in the temple at 
Jerusalem, called pNspa bpp (sémel hakkin’ah), ‘the 
jealousy image,’ because, it is explained (v. 3). it pro-. 
vokes (Yahwé) tojealousy.? (Cp CHIUN and SIcCUTH.) 

The word occurs also in Dt, 476, ‘an image in the form of 
male or female’; 2 (Ch. 387 15, where séeZ is put in the place 
of the dshérah of 2 K.217(peseé is a gloss both in Kings, 4c., 
and in Ch. z. 7). In Phoenician seve? (Spp, nbpp) is a statue 
of a man or woman (C/S 1, no. 88, 2, 23 no. 91,4 9. 

In Hebrew sé#e/ seems to be a loan-word introduced 
in the sixth century. 

a. Pésel (bpp, plur. mbop; @ usually yAu7rdv, also 
elxay, yMiupa, elSwrov), EV ‘graven image.’ The 
verb from which this noun is derived is used of cutting, 
hewing, or dressing wood or stone (¢.g., 1K. 518 [32]). 
The graven image is described as the work of a crafts- 
man (vn, hards, 18.4019 f. Dt.2715; see HANDI- 
CRAFTS, § 1); it Was commonly of wood (Is. 4020 4415 
4520, cp Dt.75 25 123), but sometimes of stone (ls. 
219, idols of Babylon). As the graven image was prob- 
ably always the commonest kind of image, the word 
pesel is frequently used generically for ¢ idol’ (Ex.204 
Dt. 58), even for those which were cast in metal, the 
specific name af which was #zassékdh (Is.8022 4019 
4110 Jer. 1014, cp Judg.174); on the massékih see 
below (e). The gesef might represent human or animal 
forms, or the heavenly bodies (Ex.204 Dt. 58, especi- 
ally Dt. 4162328). 

See further Hos. 112 (parallel to ‘the baals’), Mi. 17 513[x2] 


Nah. 114 Hab, 218 Jer. 819 2K. 1741, frequent in Is. 407% 
Jer. 105051. : eae oF 


e. The counterpart of the ‘graven image’ is the 
‘molten image,’ massékah (az@0, also 702, nesek, Is. 
4129 485 Jer. 1074 5117, and yy, 2@s¢2, Dan. 118; @ 
generally ywveurdy, occasionally ydvevya, yAurrér), 
properly an image of metal cast in a mould, the work 
of the founder (Hrhy, soreph, goldsmith; specially idol- 
maker, Is.4019 417 466 Jer.10914; cp Judg. 174). 
The name is used repeatedly of the golden ‘ calf’ which 
Aaron made (Ex.8248, cp 24d, ‘I cast it into the fire 
and out came this calf,‘ Ut. 91216 Neh. 918), a story 
aimed at the worship of the Yahwé bulls in the king- 


1 Cpory, Is. 45 16 ‘pangs’ for ‘figures’ (idols). 

2 The older Jewish explanation of the Ghee idols were 
called ‘és@Sbzue, because they were made of joints or members 
(Sura on Lev. 19 4)—is based on an etymology which we do not 
understand. 

3 The explanation is perhaps an incorrect gloss; cp Syr. 
kanyathd, ‘idols of female deities’; also ‘dolls, puppets.’ 
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dom of Israel; cp 2K.1716 (where ‘two calves’ is 
a gloss to ‘a molten image,’ 1K.149). See also 
Hos. 182 (of silver; cp 28 poy Ps.10619. The‘ molten 
image’ is the only kind of idol specifically prohibited 
in the oldest legislation (Ex.3417, repeated Lev. 194, 
cp Nu. 3352). Pesef and massékéh are frequently 
coupled, to include every species of idol; Nah. 114 
Hab. 2:8 Is. 485 Jer. 1014-5117 Dt. 2715. The name 
and the thing were probably adopted from the Canaan- 
ites ; in Phcenician to cast, found, metal is yp, zdsak, 
in Hebrew px‘, ydsak (1K. 7 46, etc. ). 

In Lev. 261 ében maskith (navn jax} + GBAL Nidoy 
oxoréy, B¥ \cGooxérov > RV ‘figured stone,’ mentioned 
with éilim, pesel, massébah, as an object of idolatrous 
worship, is generally, and doubtless rightly, understood 
of a’stone with images in relief, such, for example, 
as the winged solar disk; cp Nu. 8852 (plur. nip, 
maskiyyith, © exomeds} in a similar context; also Ezek. 
812 (@ xpurrg), chambers in private houses decorated 
with mythological reliefs or paintings CI}- 

See for further illustration of the meaning of the word, Prov. 
25 11 (embossed silver vessels), Is. 216, and the tropical yses in 
Ps. 737 Prov. 18 12- 

g. In Is. 4516 the os (WIN, karase givin, are makers of 
‘figures,’ idols; cp NH ms. MT intends a play on o'x, 
‘pangs.’ @ has a different text. Cp also ‘xt, Hah. 218. 
Cheyne reads p»pby. 

#, In the prohibitions of idolatry the words fmandh 
and ¢abnith are of frequent occurrence, 

Of the two témiinéh (ABOA, G generally spotwpua, also $d£a, 
Hopdy, duocwars [A]) is connected with sz, ‘species,’ and is 
properly that which is distinctive in the appearance of a thing 
(see Nu. 128 Ps. 1715, also Job4 16 @ wop¢y; in the laws, 
Ex. 204 Dt.58 41215 f 2325), Tabnith(}3R, & commonly 

cc s imes Xe aSeu is 2 
ealdne pau eaten Moke e) He eK 1eoe bee 
Eee (Ezek. 83); Dt. 4160 Is, 413 Ezek. 810 (gloss from 

Zz 8% words translated in EV ‘idol’ or ‘image’ are wiph- 
Yéseth, mxbpp, 1K. 1513 (see below, § 2:33 massebah, aayn 
hammdanim, Dd (see Massepan); férdphim, DSW (see 
TERAPHIM); cp also Epnop,? 

. Greek names in Apocrypha and NT are efSwAov (1 Macc. 
14347 etc., 2 Macc. 1240 Fob. 146 Wisd. 14:1 F etc., Acts 
74t 1520 Rom. 222 1 Cor. 84 etc., Rev. 920 etc.);  eixay 
(Wisd. 1816 141517 Rom. 123 Rev, 1814 etc., l4g11 152 
etc.);8 ef8o0s (Wisd.154); yAumréy (1 Macc. 668 Wisd, 1416 
1513etc.). 

The words 
are the proper 


2. Opprobrious 


discussed in the preceding section 
names for idols in general or for 
particular species; they may all, so 
far as we know. have been used with- 


verms out offence by the worshippers them- 
Pr dsah selves.* Beside these, however, we 
ang idolatry. find intheOT a great variety of terms 


which express the writers’ contempt for the idols and 
their abhorrence of idolatry. These are of much more 
frequent use, and indeed in some books predominate so 
that the proper designations occur rarely or not at all. 
Some of these terms are rendered in EV ad sensum, 
‘idols.’ 

They describe the idols, or the heathen gods identified with 
the idols, as unreal, vain (ys saw’, Jer. 1315 Ps. 316[7] etc. : 
ban, hébhel, Jer. 25 819 Dt, 3222, and often), or false ORY, 
Sefer, Is. 4420 Jer. 1014 etc.; O°313, Aezdbhio, Am.24 etc.; 
NN, 'awen, Is. 4129 663 etc.); no-gods (>is Nb, 2a 22, Mon xd, 
1 'éloih, rnby xd, 16 'élohim (Dt. 321721 Jer. 211 57 etc.), 
impotent vyin 8, 3 ho'il, Jer.28 etc.), lifeless, mere car- 
casses (D°ND, methine, ps. 10628 5 OB, pegdrin, Lev. 26 30 - 
cp Wisd. 1310 17 etc.). 

The following words of this class require somewhat 

1 The words are athetized by Hitzig, Cornill, and Siegfried. 

2 (oypsys neyin in 2Ch. 310, ‘image (AVmg. ‘moveable’) 
work’ is obscure 3 see comm. ad /oc, || 1K. 6 23 has yow syyd 


4 It should he noted that sixéy and ¢idwAor in classical Greek 
usually designate portrait statues or paintings of men or women; 
seldom images of the gods (Bliimner, Techwologie, 2182). 

_ 4 Several of these also are given an opprobrious interpretation 
in Sifra on Lev. 194. 
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fuller discussion; (u) é/ilim (woe, & efdwra, xetpo- 
rolnra, Bdedvyuara, etc.), first in Is. 28 1820, perhaps 
coined by the prophet, and in secondary or doubtful 
passages, 1010 f. 1913 317; further, Hab. 218 Jer. 
1414 (K¢ré) Ezek. 3013 Lev. 194 261 Ps. 965 977. 


The derivation of the word is disputed ; the most probable and 
most widely accepted hypothesis is that it is connected with the 
negation 9X, a2, ‘not’; cp Ass. #2, ‘not,’ #d/z, ‘non-being,’ 
udalu, ‘powerless’ (Del. Ass. HWB, 71) Syr. ail, ‘weak’ (in 
body or mind); alsoN H $$, (Levy, WH WB 186); see Job 134 
(G xaxov), where 27 is parallel to ser, ‘falsehood, deceit.: 
Others regard 7 as etymologically a derivative of 27, ‘god 
(diminutive, Movers, Fiirst); cp njx$x in Sabzean inscriptions 
(NO. SBA W, 1882, p. 1191. DR word was then by popular 
etymology eran with a7, ‘not.’ The similarity of sound 
leads to the paronomasia p»5>$x poyn ombe 59 Ps, 96 5, ‘all 
the é2ahine of the nations are il#2; see also ’Hah. 21g, It 
does not appear, however, that this play was designed in the 
formation of the word. 


4. The favourite word for idols in Ezekiel is gél/alim 
(ordabz, @ most frequently eldwoy, but often evOdunua, 


also Bdékuypa, érerfpdeuya [?] nbby) 5 Ezek. 64 etc. 

(more than forty times) Jer. 502 Ley. 2630 Dt. 29 16 
1K.15x2 2126 2K. 1712 211121 2324 (all deutero- 
nomistic). 

The etymology of gidZ#Zim also is uncertain; the Rabbinical 
interpreters connect it with gé, ga@él, ‘dung’ (e.g., Ezek. 
41215); so probably Aquila’s ca@apyara (Ezek. 64) is meant 5 
cp AV Dt. 29x7[26] mg., ‘dungy gods.” So Ges.-Buhl, Stade- 
Siegfried, and others, Cp the use of bn and baat in the 
Hebrew of the Talmud (see BEzizeznuL). That Ezekiel should 
coin such a term is quite conceivable in the light of chaps. 16 
and 23, where no expression is too gross for him. Others prefer 
to connect the word with gaZ, ‘stone heap,’ or with the primary 
meaning of the root, “be round’—the idol contemptuously 
called a mere log, a shapeless mass ; so Jahn (not excluding the 
former explanation), and many recent scholars. It is possible 
that in the coinage of the word a contemptuous play upon some 
term in use in the worship of the host of heaven may have been 
designed <? MH galgai, ‘celestial sphere,’ especially the 
sphere of the fixed stars in which is the zodiac); but we 
have no evidence of this use in the OT. 

¢, Another term, expressiveof the deepest abhorrence 
of idolatry, is S2kkus (pipe, @ generally Bdéd\vypa, 
sometimes rpoo6x fiona, placua ; EV ‘detestablethings '; 
less frequently ‘ abomination ’). 

The word is cognate with s¢zes, which is a technical term 
for tabooed kinds of food (flesh of various animal kinds, vermin, 
carrion, etc.}, with a connotation of loathsomeness, similarly 
Sikkas itself in Nah. 36 Zech. 97 (see ABOMINATION, 2). Since 
these prohibitions in great part had their root in religious anti- 
pathies, being laid on things associated with superstitions which 
the religion of Yahwe abhorred, the opprobrious term «Zfzg is 
not unnaturally applied to everything which belongs to another 
religion, its cultus, the images of its gods, and the gods them- 
selves, the worship of Yahwé in similar ways which the 
prophets treat as mere heathenism, is included. ‘Thus, of idols 
Jer. 16 18730 32 34 Ezek. 20 7£: 30 2Ch. 158 etc. 2 of cultus: 
Jer. 18 27 Ezek. 37 23 Is. 6635 in many cases, naturally, this dis- 
tinction cannot he made. “See, further, Jer. 41 Ezek, 511 720 
11igar Dt, 2916 2 K. 2824 etc. (on cases in which Rag is a 
substitute for £23427 see below, § 3). 

d. A word of like meaning, history, and applicationis ¢a'25ah 

(apyin, ‘© generally BdAvyjo, sometimes évopia, AV ‘abomina- 
tion’) ; see Is. 4419 Ezek. 1636 7 20 11 px Jer. 1618; more gener- 
ally, Ezek. Fg 1K. 1424 2 K. 163ctc. 
_ @ In Dan. 813 (cpz. 12 ©) fésa* (yin) ‘crime’ (G apapria) 
is used iust as s7¢zg is in the parallel passages 927 1131 
1211 ; she also Ezek. 141x, and the conjunction of gillalim, 
Stkkastm, and pesa't in Ezek, 37 23. 

f The words miphiéseth (nysan, 1 K.1513 2 Ch. 7516), ‘an 
object of horror,’ and émine (ppp), ‘terrors’ for ‘idols’ (Jer. 
50 38), also belong to this class (see below, § 3 end). Contempt for 
the idols is also expressed by more general terms when they are 
described as the work of men’s hands (¢.g., Is. 28), mere wood 
and stone (Dt. 4 28 23 3664 2K. 1918 Ezek. 2032 Dan. 6 4 etc.). 


There can be no doubt that in many instances the 
contemptuous expressions which we have been examining 
3, Substituti were introduced into the text by later 

 SUDSUILMUON a ditors or scribes in the place of the 





phil 1 pera proper words for idols or heathen 
page gods, in the same way in which 
mnanee boseth, ‘shame,’ has been put for 


a‘al, both alone (e.g. , Jer. 324 1113 etc.) and in proper 
names like Ishbosheth (see ISHBAAL), and with the 
same motive. In particular, the word é/ahim, ‘god’ 
(or ‘gods’),when used of other deities or their idols, 
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gave much offence, and led to many alterations of the 
text.) Thus in 2 8.521 the Philistines, routed by 
David, left their gods on the field of battle (G rous 
Geods adrdv, MT 1 Ch. 1412 nandx); MT substitutes 
omasy, ‘their idols’ ; in 1S. 31g this correction has 
prevailed in all the texts, though the context leaves no 
room for doubt that the author wrote ‘ their gods.’ 

1 K.11 contains some peculiarly instructive examples: in 
vo. 5 7 the original reading was, ‘Astarte the god of ’the 
Phcenicians, Milcom the god of the Ammonites, Chemosh the 
god of the Moabites’; cp ~. 33, where MT has preserved ,this 
text, and z, 8, ‘their gods.“ @ translates pbx, ‘god, by 
eiSwAov; in MT szRR#s, has been inserted in two of the three 


cases, but ‘Astarte the god of the Phcenicians’ remains 
untouched, whilst in@ this alone has been changed toRééAvy.o.. 
In 33, where, as has been said, MT has thrice shin, @L has 
ah "Aordpryn PdeAvypart Zdwviwy Kat TH Xapas cidd\o MwaB 
cal 78 MeAxou mporoxPionar viayAuudy. Cp also 2 Kk. 237 
in MT and eo is also in Is. 19 3 ‘6 has @eov%g whilst MT reads 
élilim. For another case of substitution see ABOMINA'TION OF 
DESOLATION. 


These illustrations show that as late as the time when 
the Greek version was made the text of such passages 
was very variable. 

Note also passages like Ezek. 720, where J7f2isim appears 
as a doublet to 2o°ebath ; further BdeAvypora, for pr3:n (Is. 178), 
for pr»byy (Is. 2820), for grSysy ca K. 2126 Ezek. 86.13); mpoo- 
éxGcua for Syy (1 K. 1632). Perhaps the substitution of the 
contumelious words was at first_ made (both in Hebrew and 
Greek) in reading, as a standing Keré (cp 9 Baad read aicxdvn), 
which then made its way into the written text as so many other 
Kerér’s did at an early time. It is probable that miphleseth, 
“object of horror,’ in 1 K. 15132 Ch. 1516, is also a substitute 
for some more concrete word, hut the conjectural restorations 
proposed are not altogether satisfactory. 

This perversion of names associated with idolatry is 
not an accidental conceit of individual readers or 
scribes; it has the warrant of an old and authoritative 
tradition which attaches itself to the command, ‘Ye 
shall not mention the name of other gods’ (Ex. 2813; 
see Mechilta, Mishkpatim, 1072, ed. Friedmann); and, 
“Ye shall destroy their name out of that place’ (Dt. 
123), combined with ‘thou shalt utterly detest it, and 
thou shalt utterly abhor it’ (192ynn apm uspwn ype, Dt 
726; interpreted, ‘thou shalt make a JS#kas and a 
t6'%ah of it’). | 

See Tosephta, ‘Aboda zéré, 6 4, ed. Zuckermandel, 469; Jer. 
‘Aboda 2ard, 36; Bab." Abodé sara, 455 46a; Témitra, 286; 
Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, § 34. Examples of such changes 
are given in the places cited; among them Beth-aven Qo ma, 
Hos. 415 105 etc.) for Bethel. Without any direct testimony 
we should unhesitatingly assume that é@ée¢e and stkbaision 
in Hos. 9 10 were the words, not of the eighth-century prophet, 
but of a Jewish copyist; and so in eek other cases. The 
principle of substitution *is illustrated in the Targums, which 
put 3% ‘error’ for ¢/6/i ‘god,’ when used of the gods of the 
heathen (.g., Dt. 2836 Jndg. 175 Is. 219 2 Ch. 3215 352r etc.); 


and render by the same general term many words for ‘idol ; 
e.g., liline (IS. 21820 193 etc.) ‘ésabbim (Hos. 417 84 148{[9)}), 
gttliline (Ezek. 6 4f: 810 and often), séwzeZ (Dt. 416 Zs. /on.), 


miphleseth « K.1513), etc. Similarly xdna, dahid, ‘fear, is 
used to translate é/6hin2 (Ex. 2020 Hos.86), etc. Compare also 
nay, ‘fear,’ for ‘idol’in the Talniud (Levy, VH WB 2 2a. 
Of idols which were the object of a public cult among 
the Israelites, we have descriptions only of the bull- 
'F images of Yahwé at Bethel, Dan, and prob- 
Forms ably other temples in the Northern King- 
of idols. dom, and of the serpent in the temple at 
Jerusalem. The former were introduced by Jeroboam 
I. ct K. 1228 fi. 2 K.1029 1716 etc.); they were of 
less than life-size—hence the contemptuous ‘ calves’— 
and of gold, that is, covered with gold (see § 5). 
Down to the fall of Samaria (721)the worship of these 
bulls was the national cultus of the kingdom of Israel ; 
see Hos.85 f. 108132, According to Ex. 32 a similar 
idol which Aaron made at Horeb was _ indignantly 
destroyed by Moses, and the people severely punished 
for their apostasy — an anticipative repudiation of the 
religion of the Northern Kingdom (cp Dt. 916 Neh. 918 
etc.). Whether the conception of Yahwé as a bull 
belonged to the Israelites—or some part of them— at 








1 See Geiger, Urschr. 279-299 (‘57). 
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an earlier period, or was borrowed by them from the 
Egyptians or from the Canaanites, is a question which 
cannot be discussed here? (see CALF, GOLDEN). 

In the ape in Jerusalem, down to the end of the eighth 
century, sacrifice was offered to a bronze serpent @K, 184, cp 
Num. 2184); see Nenusutan. The form of the ‘jealousy 
image” (Ezek. 835) is not known (for a conjecture see above, 
4 1c, note). 

The idol of Dagon at Ashdod (18. 5) had a head 
and hands, and was thus at least partially anthropo- 
morphic; the opinion that the lower half of the image 
was in the form of a fish rests on a very slender basis (see 
DAGON). Images in human likeness are mentioned by 
Hosea (132 Vers.) and Ezekiel (1617 101 toy, cp 18) ; 
more explicitly in Is. 4413. Cp DIANA, § 2. 

Ps. 1154-8 (? 1355-18) assume anthropomorphic images to be 
the ordinary type; the author lived well on in the Greek period ; 
cp Wisd. 1415 16-20 (portrait statues of a dead child, and of a 
king worshipped as gods). The ‘ grisly object’ (s#iphleseth, 
nsybpp) which the queen-mother Maacah made for the (or, as 
an) ashérah «t K. 1513 2 Ch. 1516) was understood by the Jews 
in the early centuries of our era as an ithyphallic idol (see 


‘Abada zara, 44a, and cp Jerome stmulacrum Priapi);2 an 
obscene interpretation perhaps underlies the translation of @ in 
1K. There is, however, no reason to believe that this is more 
than an exegetical conceit (see above, § 3,4). 

In the laws, images of man or woman, beast, bird, 
reptile, or fish, are forbidden (Dt. 5 8, especially 4 16-19); 
all these forms—arid composites of them— were doubt- 
less known to the authors of the legislation (see also 
Wisd. 1310-16). The scanty information on this subject 
which can be gleaned from the pages of the OT must 
be supplemented by the descriptions of Phcenician and 
Syrian gods in Greek and Latin writers, and especially 
by the archaeology of religious art in Egypt, Assyria, 
Phcenicia, and Cyprus. 


A selection of types may be, found in the plates at the end of 
Scholz’s Gotzendienst, etc., 77; see also Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist. of Art in Phen. 1 36-83 29-27 147-179. 

The Phcenicians, who manufactured idols and exported 
them in numbers to all parts of the Mediterranean 
basin, imitated Egyptian types, but— remarkably enough 
— only anthropomorphic (not theriomorphic or therian- 
thropic) types; see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Aré in 
Phen. 1773 80. 

The vast majority of the images were private or 
household idols (see IDOLATRY). These were generally 
5. Material and sina; and of inaterials and workman- 
“fabrication? {hel Gwnek and the fashion of the 
times. The commonest were of wood, carved and 
painted (Wisd. 1314 154; cp Paus. ii. 25 vii. 26 a 
vili, 396, Plin. NH 3336). or adorned with gold and 
silver (Jer. 104) ; there were also graven images of stone 
and idols of clay, the work of the potter (Wisd. 
157% 13).4 Small idols were cast in silver and gold 
(seemassékah,§ te), doubtless also in less precious metals 
(bronze, as in Egypt, etc.; lead, cp the very old leaden 
idol from Troy, Baumeister, trg1). Larger images 
were made of cheaper material and covered with gold 
or silver.6 From the procedure attributed to Aaron in 
the destruction of the golden calf (Ex. 3220), it has been 
inferred, with much probability, that the bull images of 
the Northern Kingdom had a wooden core; see also 
v. 4, where the words ‘he fashioned it with a graving 
tool’ are more naturally understood of the carving of a 
wooden image than of finishing a casting (AV); cp, 
however, @% 24. Is. 4019 describes the making of an 


1 €p Scholz, 10, # 

2 See ASHERAH, 

3 See Bliimner, Technologie, 2; Gardner, Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture, 15 7. 

4 See above on gésed (§ 2 d). Wooden idols (cypress, cedar, 
oak, box, arbor vitae, etc.; cp Is. 4413) were common also 
among the Greeks 5 see . in Schoemann, A éterth, 2 163 6 
Small and rude stone idols have been found in numbers at Troy 
(Baumeister, Derk. 1191); images of glazed pottery (faience) 
in Egypt (Wilkinson, Axe, 4g. 290), fectilia deorum stmulacra, 
Plin. V7 34 16 @. See also Schoemann, 2164; Bliimner, 
Technol, 2113 G.; Scholz, Gétzendienst, 41. : 

5 Cp Dt. 725 Is. 3022 Hab. 219 (?)Bar. 6 passim (repixpvea 
meprdpyupa). a 
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idol the core of which was cast of baser metal, and 
covered by the goldsmith with plates of gold hammered 
and soldered on (417); in 4412 it would seem that 
the body of the image was worked out by the smith 
in his forge.4_ One of the apocryphal additions to the 
Book of Daniel tells of an idol which was clay within 
and bronze without (Bel and the Dragon, 7); and such 
images of gilded pottery — though hardly great temple 
images— there may have been. The colossal statues 
(cp Dan. 31 231 #)} were constructed upon a wooden 
framework. ? 

Paintings (or reliefs) were probably adored only in 
mystery cults such as are described in Ezek. 810 (cp 
23 14). 

When an idol was finished it was solemnly installed 
in its place (yn, Judg. 827 18.52 28, 617; cp Gk. 
iSptev). In the case of those which were set up in 
temples as objects of a public cultus, the installation 
was doubtless an act of great ceremony, attended by 
processions. sacrifices, hymns, and prayers ; and even 
the rudest domestic idol would not be set up without 
rites of similar purport. A procession hearing the god 
to his shrine is perhaps meant in Is. 467, cp Jer. 105. 
The idol was placed in a cella or sacellum (a deh 
élohim, Judg. 175; olxfa, Bar. 61219 ; contemptuously 
eldddov or eddwdefov, I Esd. 210 I Macc. 1083 etc.); 
in a private house it might have a shrine prepared for 
it (olkyua, Wisd. 1815), where it stood in a niche in the 
wall (ib.). The idol was fastened up in its place by 
nails (Is. 417 Jer. 104 Wisd. ¢.¢.}, or secured by chains 
that he might not desert his worshippers (Is. 40 x9). 
The idols were often dressed in costly stuffs and rich 
colours (Ezek. 1618 Jer. 109 Bar. 611. 5872),4 and 
adorned with jewels (AL. ‘Abdda& 2zdrd, 19). Some of 
them wore crowns upon their heads (Bar. 69) and held 
in their hands weapons of war (Bar. 615) or various 
insignia and attributes (cp AZ. ‘Adéda 2aré, 3x). 

The manufacture of idols is satirically described in 
certain passages in the OT; see Hab. 218 f Is. 
40:18 fF 416 f 449-20 466f Jer. 102-5914 7 Ps. 
11547 =18515 7% Wisd. 1810 # 15; cp also Baruch 6, 
Bel and the Dragon, 3 Except the first, none of 
these is pre-exilic; most of them are from the Persian 
and Greek periods, and are Jewish polemic against the 
idolatry of the Gentiles. 

For the literature of the subject, see IDOLATRY, § rz. 

G. F. M, 


IDOLATRY AND PRIMITIVE RELIGION. 
Idolatry (efSwXodkarpia} is etymologically the worship 
of images; but as the word ef§wdov 
1. The term. was used in the LXX of a false god, 
whether represented by an image or not,® so Paul, by 
whom the word ‘idolatry’ (eldwhodarpla) may have 
been coined — it occurs first in his epistles— employs the 
term in a wider sense of the worship of false gods and 
the whole heathen cultus. 
See Gal. 520 1Cor.1014 z Pet. 43; cp Col. 35; epalso the 
use of eSwAoAdrpys 1Cor. 510i 69 107 Eph. 55 Rov 218 2215. 
The equivalent Hebrew term is ‘ddédéh sérah (aay 
mm), ‘foreign worship,’ often concretely, the object of 
such worship, ‘idol’ (Mishna, freq.).4 
Thus, broadly, idolatry may be defined as the giving 


1 The oldest bronze statue in Greece (OZ. jo, zcif. 587 B.C.) 
according to Pausanias (iii. 176 was not cast, but was made in 
parts, which were hz out separately and riveted together. 
Cp Gardner 0. ¢f#. 26. Seealso Arnob. Ady, gentes,1 39. 

Lucian,’ Sonenium, 24; Jup. trag. 8; seé also Gardner, 
op. ctt. 18 5 Scholz, 41. 

3 A not uncommon practice: see, eg., Pausan, iii, 157 

viii, 4163; Schol. Pind. 07.795; Macroh” Saturn. 18; Plut. 


Alex, 24 etc. 

4 So in Egypt (Plut. de Zs%d@, 3) and Greece (Schoemann, 
2 165). 

5 #.g., 1K.115. On the identification of the gods of the 


heathen with the idols, see below, € 9. 
§ With this use of Wep Is. 4312 Dt. 3216 etc. The 


formulas mb, 01999, say Co”ray), ode nay, are sub- 
stitutes dictated by Christian erent pe ae 
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to any creature the homage or devotion which belongs 


to God alone. 

So Cyprian :tunc idololatria committitur, cum divinus honor 
alteri datur \ Gregory Nazianzen : ‘the transference to the 
creatures of the adoration which belongs to the creator’ ;% 
Maimonides :‘ the worship of any one of all the creatures,’ 


In a somewhat more restricted sense the term may be 
properly employed to comprehend those forms of 
religion in which the worship of a deity is connected 
with some material object, in which he is supposed to 
reside, or to be present at the performance of the sacred 
rites. So the word will be understood in this article. 

The origin and progress of idolatry lies beyond the scope of 
our present inquiry 4 which has directly to do only with the 
forms of idolatry mentioned in OT and Ni T. 


Men early recognised certain places as the homes or 
haunts of the gods. These spots were protected by 
2. Haunts of oe oe and He WOT. 
ods and of “tippers resorted to bring their offerings 

8 and present their prayers to the deity. 

spirits.® Among the Semites, as among Indo- 
European peoples, mountains were often thus sacred to 
the gods; on their summits were sanctuaries: altars 
were erected there beneath the open sky (see HIGH 
PLACES, § 2 f-). 

Many such mountains are known to us from the OT : Horeh 
‘the mount of God,’ Sinai, Mt. Peor and Mt. Nebo in Moab' 
Carmel, Tabor, Hermon, Lebanon, Ebal and Gerizim, Zion: 
Worship on the mountainsand ‘ on every high hill’ is in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel the distinctive mark of heathenism.6 

Fountains, wells, and rivers, also, were frequently 
sacred; the living waters, the verdure which they 
supported, were visible signs of a present deity. 

Beer-sheba, Beer-lahai-roi, Kadesh (En-mishpat), and Dan, are 
holy places of this class ; the veneration for sacred fountains, 
Streams, and lakes among the Phcenicians and Syriansis well 
known.? 

Holy trees are extremely common among the Semites, 
as among other races; and rites which had their origin 
in tree-worship have here as elsewhere proved among 
the most ineradicable of survivals. In the OT we read 
of sacred trees at various places. 

At Shechem ('2/02 sdreh,—the name implies that it was an 
oracular tree: Gen. 126/, cp 354; further, Josh. 2426 Judg. 
96), Hebron (Gen. 1318182, Beer-sheba (Gen. 2133), Gibea 
(tS. 142226}, and elsewhere, The idolatrous Israelites set up 
their altars ‘under every luxuriant tree' (Dt, Jer., Ezek.).9 
Holy trees often stood beside sacred waters, as at Beer-sheha, 
and on hill-tops, with which they are constantly associated in the 
seventh-century polemic against idolatry. 

Fountains and trees were regarded in early times as. 
possessing a demonic life of their own 3 at a later stage, 
as the dwelling-place or embodiment of a demonic 
spirit. Each such object had its own mzmen, in the 
language of Canaan, its'@/oréa‘al, So, too, every holy 
mountain had its éa‘aZ (see BAAL). In the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic religion these old localaumina 
are frequently supplanted by gods of a wholly different 
character, — an old holy tree, for example, becoming a 
Zeds vdevdpos 5 then the felt incongruity of the associa- 
tion may give rise to a myth, asin the case of Atargatis 
at Hierapolis and at Ascalon (WRS el. Sem.) 174 7. ). 
Under the influence of more advanced ideas the place 
or object which was primitively holy of itself comes to 
be thought of as merely the abode or the symbol of a 
god, owing its holiness (as did the artificial sanctuaries 
presently to be spoken of) to this association. Finally 
the association itself is rejected by a more spiritual 


1 Exhort. ad Mart, (Voss, De Zdololatria, |, i. ch. 3). 

2 Orat, in Theophan, ch. 13. 

3 Mishne Tora, Aboda Zara, 21. | 

4 This question can be satisfactorily discussed only in connec- 
tion with the phenomenology of religion in general and the 
development of the religious consciousness. 

5 On the Israelite holy places see von Gall, 4 Hisraelitische 
Kultstatten, '98. 

See Baudissin, Sez, Rel.-gesch, 2031 fr 

7 Movers, Phéxizier, 1 665 Ei Baudissin, Zc, 148 3 
Pietschmann, Phdnister, 215 2; WRS el. Senz.(2) 165 7 

8 On the holiness of ‘ Abraham’s oak,’ see Jesame, OS(2) 114 36, 

9 Movers, Phéudzter, 1567-583; Scholz, Gétzendienst, 292-2953 
Baudissin, Z¢, 184-230; WRS dc, 185,77, cpr3rgh Additional 
literature in Baudissin, 184 n. 
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conception of the godhead ; idolatry is a folly and ar 
impiety. Thus, in Canaan, Yahwé superseded the 
multitude of local éa‘aés at the old holy places of the 
land ; the prophets and Deuteronomy regard the result 
of this syncretism as pure heathenism (see below, § g).° 

Another class of holy places are the tombs of the 
ancestors of clans and tribes, whose spirits watch over 
and protect their descendants (see Jer. 3115 /-). 


Theburial-place of Abraham, the cave of Machpelahat Hebron, 
which is still one of the holiest places of Islam ; the tomb of 
Joseph at Shechem . the tombs of Rachel near Ephrath in Ben- 
jamin, of Deborah 'near Bethel, of Joshua at Timnath-heres, 
are familiar examples from the OT. 


That worship was offered at these tombs is not 
directly attested in the OT; but it is on other grounds 
very probable. 

Of the worship of animals among the Israelites in 
historical times we have no evidence; the totemistic 
survivals which have,been discovered in 


38. Animal ~ 

a institutions and cultus come down from 
and star an earlier stage in the history of religion ; 
worship. and the images of YahwB in the form of 


bulls in the Northern Kingdom, and the bronze serpent 
at Jerusalem, are not to be confounded with the worship 
of living animals (eg., the Apis and Mnevis bulls in 
Egypt), or of whole species of animals. 

An ancient and widespread theory regards the worship 
of the heavenly bodies as the beginning of idolatry ;# 
and the whole history of Semitic religion has often been 
constructed upon this assumption — Baal was originally 
the sun, Astarte the moon, etc. All the evidence 
which we possess, however, goes to show that in 
Palestine and Phcenicia, whilst the sun and the moon 
under their proper names were worshipped in various 
places, the identification of the old deities with the 
heavenly bodies, and the introduction of distinctively 
astronomical cults, fall comparatively late, and were 
accomplished under foreign influence. In Israel the 
invasion of these cults occurred in the seventh century, 
and there is no reason to think that it came materially 
earlier in Phcenicia (see NATURE WORSHIP). 

Thus far we have been considering objects and places 
which were sacred apart from any act of man, natural 

m 2 aby There is an important dis- 
4 Artifioial HOT tot always observed — between 
SANCUMATICS. i, class and that in which human 
agency has a part in the constitution or consecration of 
the holy place or object ; we may call the latter artificial 
sanctuaries. Of these, probably the oldest, as it is 
certainly by far the most important, is the sacred stone 
(monolith or heap of stones. See MASSEBAH). 


The sacred fauntain and the sacred tree were common but not 
universal adjuncts of the igo b in the times covered by 
our evidence they Be ae a very subordinate part in the ritual 
(see below, § 10). n the other hand the sacred stone(ass@6ah) 
or the rude altar of stones'was found at every place of worship, 
it was anointed with oil (Gen. 2828, cp Lev. 811) ; the blood of 
the victims was smeared upon it or poured out at ifs base,. 
with it all those rites ed which the bore comes immedi-. 
ately into contact with the object of his worship are inseparably 
connected.3 The mass@6ah was set up, the altar built, for this 
purpose. 

The holiness of the stone is not derived from the dis- 
covery that a spirit already dwells init; it is holy because 
a deity has consented to enter into it, in it to be present 
in the midst of his worshippers, and receive their 
sacrifice; it is the seat (€50s} of the god. This stage or 
type of religion is frequently called ‘ fetishism’ ;'but 
this much-abused name ministers only to misunder- 
standing and prejudice (WRS Red. Sem.) 209 f. ). 

A connecting link between this conception and those 
rocks, of strange shape or otherwise remarkable, which 
are natural sanctuaries may perhaps be found in the 


1 See Stade, GV 1450 7% Onthe hi 
hero-worship preceded the worship of 
sanctuaries, see HiGH PLaces, § 7. 

2 References in Scholz, Gétzendienst, 53} cp Maimonides, 
‘Abodé Zara, 11. 

3 See WRS Red, Sem.(2) 200 77 
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worship of aerolites (Sa:rd\voy = Sang, S28thél, MOot 
€upvyxot), or thunder-stones; but of this connection 
there is no direct evidence (see MASSEBAH). 

A particularly interesting question is suggested by the tradition 
that the ark which Moses made at Horeh contained stone tablets 
inscribed with ‘ten commandments’ (cp ARK, § 10; DECALOQGUE). 
That the fundamental laws were thus put where they could not 
be seen is in the highest degree improbable jon the other hand, 
the chest was certainly made to hold some sacred object, and 
nothing is more likely than that this object was a stone from 
the ‘mount of God,’} by taking which with them the Israelites 
were assured of the presence and protection of Yahwb when 
they wandered away fom his holy mountain. 

Another ‘artificial sanctuary’ is the wooden pole or 
post (déskérak} which ordinarily stood at Palestinian 
holy places. It is acommon opinion that this pole or 
mast was a surrogate for the living holy tree; but this 
is not certain (see ASHERAH, § 2). What the significance 
of the éskérad was, or what rites were connected with it, 
we do not learn. 

Images of the gods belong to a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage in the history of religion 5 they presuppose 
a definiteness of conception which is 
foreign to early religions, and a discrimi- 
nation of the character and attributes of different deities 
which is a product of history and reflection. From the 
ancients themselves we have many testimonies that the 
introduction of cultus-images was a recent thing. 

Thus Varro affirms that for more than 170 years from the 
founding of the city the Romans had no image of a god in 
human or animal form; Numa is said to have forbidden such 
representations;2 the Persians had no temples or idols before 
Artaxerxes I,;3 in Greece also temples and images of the gods 
were unknown in ancient times; 4 the earliest femples of the 
Egyptians were without idols. Arab tradition, which is 
supported by philological evidence, declares that idols like that 
of Hohal at Mecca were of foreign origin.6 

Some of these testimonies have no historical valne; 
they represent atheory of antiquity which is generalised 
by Eusebius: ‘the oldest peoples had no idols.'7 
Archzeological evidence, however, confirms the fact that 
the iconic age was everywhere preceded by one in which 
the objects of worship were aniconic.8 

The development of the stone image of the deity 
out of the dpyds AéGos, and of the wooden idol (&bavov) 
out of the aniconic wooden posts, can be traced with 
some distinctness in Greece; it is natural to conceive 
that the same evolution took place in Palestine and 
Phcenicia; but the proof cannot be given. Our texts 
do not enable us to connect the pésef (graven image) 
with the éskéraéh (wooden post) in any way, and monu- 
mental evidence is lacking. What is certain is that 
the aniconic agalmata, especially the stone stelés, 
obelisks, pyramids, or cones, maintained themselves in 
the Phcenician cults down to late times, and were not 
superseded by stone temple idols. Images of the gods 
scem to have been first introduced as domestic idols = 
most of the images which have been found in Phcenicia 
and its colonies are of small size and inferior materials ; 
none have been discovered which can be certainly iden- 
tified as cultus-idols. (See IDOL, § 5.) 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
describe the worship of the Semites in general; we must 

Cult confine ourselvesto a brief mention of the 

6, Cultus. idolatrous ceremonies mentioned in the 
OT or the NT. 

Holy mountains, waters, and trees, as we have seen, 
were places of worship in Palestine; but we learn nothing 
from the OT about peculiar rites such, for example, as 


5. Images, 





2 Less probably an aerolite, as has often been surmised; cp 
Jevans, Jztrod. to Hist. of Rel. 164 f- 

2 Aug. Civ Dei, 43x53 Plut. Wuwma, 83 cp Plin. NH 8415, 

8 Dinon id Clem.Al. Protrepe. 43 Sylib.; Hdt. 11373 
Strabo, 732. 

4 Lucian, De sacrif, 11. 

5 Lucian, Dea Syn, 3. 

8 We. Av. Heid.0) 13n. gn. 

7 Prep. Ev. Mg ; cp Wisd. 13 

8 See Farnell, Cults of the Gree® States, 1,chaps.1a} Schoe- 
mann, A étert, 21563 esp. Overbeck, ‘Das Cultusobject bei 
den Griechen in seme: dltesten Gestaltungen,' Sen di séafes. 
Gesellsch. d, Wissensch, (64) 1217 
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in Syria are connected with sacred fountains and lakes; 
and it is only from the practice of other Semites in 
ancient and modern times that we may infer that 
offerings or mementoes (strips of cloth, and the like) 
were hung upon the sacred trees.’ It is obvious that 
these cults were of inferior importance; indeed, tree 
worship was probably under the kings just what it is 
now for both Christians and Moslems — asuperstition, in 
the proper sense of the word— that is, a cult which has 
been left on one side by the development of religion. 
The nature of the places of worship and their ordinary 
furniture has been described elsewhere (see HIGH 
PLACE, and ALTAR). 

The rites of sacrifice are essentially the same through- 
out the Semitic world (see SACRIFICE). They connect 
themselvesprimarily with the sacred stone (seeMASSEBAH, 
and above, § 6). Distinctive ceremonies associated with 
the sacred post or pole are not mentioned in the OT; 
the numerous Assyrian reliefs and the seals which 
appear to represent the adoration of the sacred post are 
of uncertain interpretation (see ASHEKAH). Sacrifices 
to the idols were offered by fire (Hos.4z3 etc.) ; libations 
were poured out (Jer.7x8 etc.); the fruits of the earth 
(tithes, first-fruits) were presented to them (Hos. 28[10] 
Is. 576 etc.); tables spread with food were set before 
them (Is.65z2 ; cp Bar. 6287, Bel and the Dragon, 3 ¥). 

The worshippers kissed the idols (Hos.182 1K, 19:8 ; 
cp Cic. in Verrem 443), or threw kisses with their 
hands (Job 3127, to the sun and moon) ;? stretched out 
their hands in prayer and adoration (Ps. 4420[21]); 
knelt before the idols or prostrated themselves to the 
earth; when the deity was obdurate the priests leaped 
or danced about the altar,? calling loudly upon the name 
of their god, and gashed themselves with knives (1K. 18 
2628), 

a Mishna enumerates the acts of worship or homage by 
which the prohibition of idolatry is violated thus : He breaks 
the law who sacrifices or burns incense to an idol, offers a 
libation, prostrates himself before it oracknowledges it to be his 
god; also he who embraces the‘ idol, kisses it, sweeps or 
sprinkles water before it, washes it, anoints it, dresses it, or 
puts on its shoes (Sanhedrin, 76; cp Maimonides, 4 doda 
Zara, 36). 

The idols were often carried in procession, either at 
fixed seasons, or upon some particular occasion (Is.467 
Jer. 105}; such processions are represented on Egyptian 
and Assyrian monuments, and frequently referred to by 
Greek and Roman authors. 

Theidolatrous cults had their priests (foran opprobrious 
name of whom see CHEMARIM) and prophets (1K. 18 
40) and oracles (2K. 1216). To the ministry of some 
of these religions belonged also the ‘ consecrated men 
and women’ (awp, niviqp, Dt. 2318 4 ); that is, religious 
prostitutes of both sexes (cp HARLOT). 

The offering of the body in honour of the deity prevailed 
widely in the North-Semitic religions; in some of them it is 
said—though not on the best authority—to have been obji- 
gatory on every woman once in her life;4 in others—perhaps 
in all—a special class of temple-harlots was maintained. Com- 
merce with them was a religious act, accompanied by sacri- 
fice (Hos.413); the hire was sacred and was brought into the 
treasury of the god (Dt, 2318[19}). The laws forbidding men 
and women to wear the garments of the opposite sex (Dt. 225) 
are aimed at cults of this kind. 

Certain peculiar rites and customs are known to us 
from passing allusions in the OT; the priests of Dagon 
would not set foot on the sacred threshold (1555; cp 
Zeph. 1g); the altars to the host of heaven were erected 
on the roofs of the houses (Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15 etc.}; cakes 
of a peculiar form were offered to the Queen of Heaven 
(Jer.7 18); the sun-god had a chariot and horses stabled 
in the temple in Jerusalem (2K. 23zr); the worshippers 
of the sun stood with their faces to the east (Ezek. 816); 


1 Cp Gen. 354, jewels buried at the foot ofa sacred tree. See 
also Dress, § 8. 

2 Cp Scholz, 55. 

8 On the dances of the priests in Syrian cults see Herodian, vy, 
31g and passim; Lucian, Dea Syx. 50, 

4 Hdt.1 799 Straho, 745; Baruch, 6427; Lucian, Dea Syria, 
6, etc. Cp Hartor. 
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children were sacrificed to the divine king at the Topheth 
in the Valley of Hinnom (Jer. 73x etc.; see MOLOCH) ; 
the women of Jerusalem made a mourning for the death 
of Tammuz (Ezek. ge the gardens of Adonis are 
referred to by Isaiah (1710 f-}; lectisternia to Gad and 
Meni by a post-exilic writer (Is.651z). An examination 
of the seeminglyirrational prohibitions in the legislation, 
in the light of comparative ethnology, yields considerable 
information about the older cults and superstitions which 
were put under the ban by the religion of Yahwi; but 
into this field it is impossible to enter here. 
The Israelites when they invaded Canaan brought 
with them the common ideas of the nomadic Semites; 
5 they had their holy mountain (Horeb), 
7. History. holy wells (Beer-sheba), and fountains 
(Radesh); the standing stone or stone-heap (altar) 


represented the deity in sacrifice; domestic idols 
were probably not unknown (see TEKAPHIM). 
They found in Canaan a people of kindred race, 


possessed of an agricultural civilisation which the 
newcomers adopted. The Canaanite high places 
became Israelite sanctuaries (see HIGH PLACE), and 
the massébahs and dshérahs beside the fire-altars and 
beneath the holy trees were taken over with them; if 
new sanctuaries were founded, they were furnished with 
a similar apparatus. The prophets and _ prophetic 
historians regard the idols also as adopted from the 
Canaanites; and, speaking generally, this is doubtless 
true. The Baals and Astartes, the gods of the land, 
were worshipped by the side of YahwB. The founding 
of the national kingdom gave rise to international 
relations and led to the introduction of foreign religions 
(Phoenician, Moabite, Ammonite, 1K.11), which were 
externally much like that of Israel. The worship of the 
‘Tyrian Baal in the reign of Ahab, however, provoked a 
teaction which overthrew the dynasty of Omri. The 
larger political horizon in the eighth and seventh 
centuries, and especially the long-continued friendly 
relations of Judah with Assyria, opened the way for 
the introduction of many foreign cults, among which 
the worship of the HOST oF HEAVEN, the QUEEN 
OF HEAVEN, the MoLocu-worship, and the rites of 
mourning for TAMMUZarethe most important; 2K,2384/% 
shows us the state of things in Jerusalem and its suburbs 
in 621. 

The reforms of Josiah made no permanent change, 
as is evident from the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; the latter gives us glimpses of the strange 
rites which were introduced or revived in the last years 
of the city (Ezek.8). In the Persian period the 
strongest foreign influence was Aramzean ; this is seen 
not only in the gradual displacement of Hebrew by the 
Aramaic vernacular, but also by the allusions to Syrian 
cults such as those of GAD and MENI (Is.651r; see 
FORTUNE). Under the successors of Alexander, the 
Jews in Palestine as well as in Egypt and Syria were 
brought under the spell of Hellenic civilisation, and the 
liberal party, especially strong among the priestly 
aristocracy, showed no prejudice against the Greek 
religions,* until the violent measures of Antiochus 
Epiphanes provoked an equally violent reaction. 

‘Molten gods’ (masséhihs), which were doubtless 
regarded as distinctively Canaanite, are prohibited in 

Py the oldest laws (Ex.3417). Jeroboam’s 

8. Religious ‘ calves‘ were of this kind, and we may 
well believe that they were condemned in 

his own time by men who looked with jealous eyes upon 
the assimilation of the religion of Yahwi to that of 
the baals of Canaan (on the untrustworthy record 
1K, 13, see JEROBOAM, I [end]). The Deuteronomic 
historians are in error, not in assuming that there was 
opposition from the first to the Canaanitizing of Israel, 
but in ascribing this opposition to higher religious 

1 See Scholz, 419 F 


2 On the attitude to foreign gods in general, see Baudissin, 
Sem, Rel.-gesch.1 49 [fr 
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ideas like their own. The prophets of the eighth 
century, particularly Hosea and Isaiah, zealously declaim 
against the images, of which the land was full (Is. 28); 
under the influence of Isaiah, Hezekiah probably made 
an effort to root out the idols (2 K. 184). The older 
aniconic representatives of the deity, the mass@dahs, were 
not yet assailed — the command fo destroy the Canaanite 
sacred stones has a different motive. In the succeeding 
period these also fall under the condemnation of 
idolatry : no such symbol shall stand by the altar of 
YahwB (Dt.1621 7. 123 f. Lev. 261 etc.); no image of 
any kind is to be tolerated (Ex.204=Dt.58etc.). In 
Dt. 415-19 (sixth century) a reason is annexed to this 
prohibition : at Horeb, where Yahwé revealed himself to 
Israel, they saw no visible form in which they might 
image him. Violation of these laws incurs the severest 
penalties, — forthe individual, capital punishment (Dt. 
1727); for a city, the ban (Dt.13); for the people as 
a whole, national ruin (2910 # etc.). With the prophets 
9. Hostility to of the Se Veni eontary ei Me 
foreign cults. contemptuous identification y the gods 
of the heathen with their idols, and 
in the sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly 
of making gods of gold and silver, of wood and stone, 
which runson through the later Psalms, Wisdom, Baruch, 
the Jewish Sibyllines, etc. (see IDOL, § 5 end), to be 
taken up again by Christian apologists. The attack of 
Antiochus Epiphanes upon their religion made offering 
sacrifice to idols the very act of apostasy; faithful Jews 
submitted to martyrdom rather than obey the king’s 
command; the Maccabzean revolt was a rising against 
the attempt to forceidolatry upon them. With the 
memories of bitter persecution, of heroic struggle and 
glorious victory, there was instilled into the breast of 
every true Jew an inexpugnable hatred of idols at which 
the ancient world wondered. Their Roman masters 
were more than once surprised by the outbreaks of this 
to them incomprehensible fanaticism. Filate’s first 
collision with the Jews was occasioned by his bringing 
the military ensigns (see ENSIGNS) from Ceesarea to 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xviii. 31); the order of Caligula 
that his statue should be set up in the temple wonld 
have precipitated the Jewish revolt had not the good 
sense c@& Petronius interposed delays, and the death of 
the Emperor put an end tothe plan (Ant. xviii. 8, B7 
ji, 10); the desperate war under Adrian was provoked 
by the setting up of a temple and image of Jupiter on 
the site of the ruined temple (Dio Cassius, 6912; cp 
Jerome on Is. 29). 
It is instructive to compare this history with that of 
the Greek religion. Some of the greatest of Greek 
2 philosophers had protested against 
10. Comparison idolatry almost as strongly as the 
with Greece. prophets of Israel. Heraclitus, Xeno- 
phanes, Empedocles had satirised the folly of praying to 
images; Zeno declared that neither temples nor idols 
befitted the gods.1 Their words, however, made no 
impression upon the popular religion; and later philoso- 
phers had no difficulty in discovering good reasons for 
the use of images.* In Israel, on the contrary, a whole 
people had been trained to the worship of God without 


visible embodiment or symbol. 

On Idolatry in general the older works of G. J. Voss, and A. 
van Dale may still be consulted ; from a modern standpoint, 
eae Tylor, Zarly History of Mankind, chap.6; 
11. Bibliography. Prim, Cult.) 2168 7; Lippert, Cudter- 
gesch. 2438 7, ~ farther, J. Selden, de Dzs 
Syvis, with the Additamenta of A. Beyer, 1672; P. Scholz, 
Gétzendienst 4. Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebriiern u. den 
benachbarten Vétkern (‘717) ; Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Re[.- 

gesch. 1 (76); 2 (678) | WRS Red. Semz.(2) (94). G. F.M. 


IDUEL (!AoyHAoc [BA]}, 1 Esd. 843 EV, mg. 
ARIEL, I. 


IDUMEA (DISS; RV ‘Edom’ : Is. 845 f2 Ezek. 


1 See Weleker, Griechische Gotterlehve, A114 fe 
2 Plotinus; Zxzxead, iv. 311; Porphyry in Euseb. Prep. Ev. 37; 
cp Dio Chrysost. Or. 12405 Reiske; Maxim. Tyr. Diss, 8 
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3515865), Idumea (1Aoymata : Mk. 38), Idumeans, 
RV Iduinwans (:Aoymatoi [A], 2 Macc. 10:6). See 
Epo. 


IEDDIAS (jedAtac [A]), 1 Esd. 926 RV= Ezra 1025, 
JEZIAH. 


IEZER, IEZERITE (YS, "YP'S), Nu. 2630+ RV. 
See ABIEZER, 


IEZIAS (iezeiac '[B]), 1 Esd. 926 RV™& =Ezra 
1025, JEZIAH. 


IGAL (hy, ‘he [God] ransoms,' § 53). 


1. Issacharite 'spy' :Nu.137 P(Aaad [B], eyad [AF], eyAar 
[L).. See sJosepH i § rn. ‘ . 

2, b. Nathan of Zohah, one of David's heroes (2 S.23 36t :yaah 
[BA], cond [L]). Cp Jozr, 3; Natuan, 3; Mizar, 

3. AV Igeal, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 3222 twa 
[BA], ceyaad [L)). 

IGDALIAH ambay, JEGEDELIA [Vg.], probably a 
mere error for GEDALIAH [7.v.], cp yoSoAcov [BAQ, om. x], whoa 
[Pesh.] § 37), father of HANAN, 7 (Jer. 354). 

IGNORANCE. If true religion is 'wisdom' or 
‘ knowledge,' false religion must be ‘folly’ or ‘ignorance’ 
(cp Wisd. 1422), and in the Bible ‘ religion’ includes 
practice as well as theory. This antithesis is constantly 
present to the minds of the biblical writers, though they 
may not always develop the antithesis in the same way. 
Legislation drew a broad distinction between intentional 
sins (nga wa, with a high hand’) and sins committed 
‘by error’ (naw3 } RV ‘unwittingly ‘. The modern 
Christian standard must of course not be applied too 
rigorously to the details of the law, and the extreme 
anxiety (cp Ps. 1913) produced by the ease with which 
"sins of ignorance’ could be committed appears to us 
not to be a feature of an ideal character. However, 
the principle of discrimination recognised by the legis- 
lators is still acknowledged in Christendom, and self- 
distrust, if coupled with trust in the "higher self '— the 
indwelling Spirit—is an undeniably Christian quality 
(2 Cor. 129). 

Another variety of ignorance shows itself in doubts 
of the divine justice; ‘so foolish was I and ignorant' 
(Ps. 7322 926[7]). There are mysteries which, if handled 
at all, should be handled wisely; and who can keep off 
the mystery referred to by the Psalmist? On the other 
hand, a mystery such as the cause of Israel's blindness 
(Rom. 1125) is one which does not touch the ordinary 
Christian so closely that he must either solve the 
problem or suffer spiritual shipwreck. 

The spiritual ignorance of the heathen and of 
unbelieving Jews is a point which is variously treated 
by the OT writers. Sometimes it is assumed that the 
heathen deliberately neglect the elementary divine laws 
(Is.245 Ps, Ox7[x8]?, cp Ps.2227[28]); sometimes it 
is stated or implied that God allows each nation to 
follow its own course in religion; the course may bea 
foolish one, but it is at least natural and uncondemned 
(Jer. 2 11 Mic. 45). Even in the NT we find a certain 
variety of view. In Rom.120-23 idolatry is repre- 
sented as a deliberate silencing of the conscience, 
which leads to the manifestation of the wrath of God 
(v.18). In Acts 1730. however, the Paul of the Acts of 
the Apostles excuses the error of Jews and heathen in 
the times before Christ as ‘ignorance’ (dyvoe) which 
God has ‘winked at’ (jrepidéy ; D*, araptdwv)—a phrase 
which reminds some of us of the term ‘ignorance' 
applied in Arabic to pre-Mohammedan paganism. If, 
with Denney (Hastings, DB2 4490), weattemptto combine 
these two passages, we arrive at the difficult view that 
God can ‘ wink at’ or excuse something which is ‘in the 
last resort due to an immoral suppression, and even 
extinction, of divine light.' If, on the other hand, we 
recognise that the speeches in the Acts of the Apostles 
are literary compositions, we shall at once see how well 
these speeches are adapted to effect their assumed 
purpose. See, for instance, Acts 817, 1327, and, to 
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illustrate barepedey, 1416, "who in time past suffered alt 
the nations to walk in their own ways.’ It is true that 
Paul himself speaks of 'the passing over (riv répecw) 
of the sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God' 
(Rom.325, RV); but the sins of the past (rpoyeyordra 
duapryuara) are the whole mass of human sins, with 
no special reference to heathenism. Since only in the 
sacrificial death of Christ could the righteousness of 
God be satisfied, it was theoretically necessary to. 
maintain that God had shown forbearance to the sins 
of the pre-Christian period, to those of a Moses or an 
Ezra not less than to those of an idolater. 

That é&yvéyuo and éuapria are practically synonymous will 
appear from Judith 529 and from the parallelism in 1 Esd. 8 75 
inh Ecclus. 282 ; see also Heb. 97 (ep 3). 

The beautiful application of the legal phrases éyvénua and 
ayvoety in the Epistle to the Hebrews should be noticed. The 
ideal High Priest is one who can ‘bear gently with the ignorant 
and erring (rots éyvootat Kal wAavepévots) for that he also is. 
compassed with infirmity’ (Heb. 52 RV); ‘Jesus can do this, 
without ever having yielded to sin Fos 415). Nor does the 
author ignore the terrible possibility of 'sinning willingly’ 
éxovatws), z.¢., ‘with a high hand,’ after having been once 
‘enlightened’ (Heb. 1026, cp64-6), Cp Is. 2214, rJohn 5 16 

T.K.c 

IIM (OY, ze, ‘heaps '). 

1. A city of Judah on the Edomite border (Josh. 1529 
Baxwe [B], even [AL]. Robinson's Bet ‘A wwa (31° 30° N. 
56 E.)seems too far N. Possibly a corrupt anticipation of the. 
following psy. 

2. See Ijz-ABARIM. 

IJE-ABARIM (RV IYE-ABARIM :BYVAYT YY—i.e., 
‘heaps of the Abarim’ : Nu. 2lrxz yaAyaee ex Tov mepay [B], 
axedyar to mepay [AF vid.], aytAeu yore 1G wépay [L]; 3344. 

ai ev TQ renal] [BAF], yeee ev 7 xepayv {L)), otherwise lim or 
Yee (Nu. 33 45 yai TRAE yet {L]). See ABARim, and WanpDER-- 
ING, WILDERNESS OF, § 13. 


IJON, or rather ‘Tyydn (VY; ain [BL], Nain [As. 
the first y is a dittograph], in K.; ja [B], arwn [AL] 
in Ch.), is mentioned with Dan and Abel-beth-maacah 
(or Abel-maim) in 1 K. 1520 (|| 2 Ch.164) as conquered. 
by Benhadad in the reign of Baasha, and again in 2 K. 
1529 with Abel-beth-maacah, Kedesh, etc., as ‘ carried 
captive' by Tiglath-pileser in the reign of Pekah ; prob- 
ably also in 28. 246 (see DAN-JAAN). The place and 
name are apparently as old as Thotmes 111. (‘a-y-na, 
WMMAs. zw, Zur. 393, cp 159). No wonder, there- 
fore, that the name should still survive in that of the 
Merj ‘Aydin (the Campus Mergium of William of Tyre), 
a rich plain, oval in shape, at the foot of the mountains. 
of Naphtali, near the bend of the river Litany. The 
Talmud speaks of ‘the pass (xnapia) of Ijon' (Neub. 
Géogr, 18), which favours the identification of Ijon with 
Tell Dibbin, a large mound in a commanding position 
near the northern end of the AZer7 ‘Aydin. See Rob. 
BR 3375; Guérin, Gal, 2208 7. 


IKRESH (PY, ‘crooked,’ § 66; EKKHC [BA], 
-«ig [L]), a Tekoite, father of IRA, 2S. 2326 (ecoxa [B], exxas 
[A]), 1 Ch. 112g (ex mms [BX]) 279. 


ILAI (*2°Y), 1 Ch. ll2gt=2 S. 2328} ZALMon, 2. 


ILIADUN (1Atadoyn [A], etAradoyn [B]), 1 Esd. 
558 RV, AV MADIABUN (g.v.). 


ILLYRICUM (IAAypIKON [Ti. WH]). The ‘in-~ 
hospitable district between Istria and Epirus, which, 
with its wild series of mountain-caldrons broken neither 
by river-valleys nor by coast-plains and arranged like 
scales one above another, and with its chain of rocky 
islands stretching along the coast, separates rather than. 
connects Italy and Greece' (Momms. Hist. of Rome, 
8172, ET; .cp Strabo, 317).4 

Illyricum in its widest sense denoted the entire region S. of 
the Danube from Rhetia (or at least Noricum) to Moesia, As 
first known to the Romans it was the region between the river 
Drilo and Epirus (/éZyris Greca). Iilyris Barbara extended 
northwards towards the head of the ‘Adriatic: part of it was 
distinguished by the name Dalmatia. In 11 A.D. the district 





.1 For the Illyrian stock see Mommsen, Prez, of Rom. 
Emf.1199, and Hirt in the Festschrift fir H. Kiepert (98), 
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was divided into Lower Illyricum (Pannonia) and Upper 
Illyricum (Dalmatia) [but see Ptol. 216], The name Illyricum 
applied in this narrower sense to the region between the Arsia 


(3 rsa) and the Drilo was graduall i Det by the name 
almatia, which, from the time of the Flavian emperors, was 
the regular term. 

The mention of Illyricum in the NT is confined to 
Rom. 1519, where Paul affirms that he has ‘fully 
preached the gospel’ ‘round about unto Illyricum’ 
(xixr@ “éxpc T00’TAdupiKxos). Two questions are raised 
hy the passage — viz. the exact meaning of (1) Ilyricum, 
(2) ‘unto’ (wéxpt). Illyricum may here be understood 
of the southern part attached to Macedonia, which con- 
tained the important commercial cities of Epidamnus 
(in Roman times Dyrrhacium= modern Durazzo} and 
Apollonia— the two termini of the Vea Zgnatia, which 
runs a distance of 500 m., from the Hebrus to .the 
Adriatic. The great landing-place on the Macedonian 
side was Dyrrhacium (cp Catull. 8615 : ‘Adrize tabernam,’ 
Straho, 283,329). Theapostle might easily have under- 
taken the transcontinental journey from Thessalonica or 
Bercea during 57 A.D,1 (see CHRONOLOGY, § 71). 

On the view that Paul always uses geographical terms 
in their Roman sense (Zahn, Hézdez#. 1124), [lyricum 
must be taken to denote the Roman Province N. of 
the Drilo. In favour of this interpretation are the facts 
(1) that Paul is writing to a Roman church, in which 
his words would naturally be taken in their Roman 
sense; and (2)that he uses not the Greek form ’TAAupts 
(’ThAvpla), but the adjectival form ’IAdupexdy (= Lat. 
Lllyricum). 

Applying the same reasoning to the use of the term Dalmatia 
(2 Tim. 410), we shall he compelled to take that also as denoting 
the Roman Province, and hence to trace in the NT writings the 
change in Roman usage with regard to the name of the Province 
which has been above explained. All the more striking appears 
the variation when it is remembered that it is in writing toa 
Greek that the word Dalmatia is used in preference to the (to 
a Greek) more familiar form Ilyria [see DALMAT1a]. 

The decision of the question whether by Ilyricum 
Paul meant /dlyxis Greca or the Roman Province 
Illyricum (Dalmatia),really lies in the answer given to 
the further question— whether ‘ unto’ (uéxpt) is used in 
an inclusive or exclusive sense. 

Méxpi, perhaps, need not involve the inclusion of the 
word with which it is combined, hence an actual cross- 
ing of the frontier of Illyricum from Macedonia is not 
to be proved. 

An unprejudiced reader, however, would here un- 
doubtedly understand Ilyricum to lie within the circum- 
ference of the ever-widening circle of missionary enter- 
prise pictured by the phrase dé "Iepouradiu kai Kikhy 
péxpe rod “TAduptxod. For in fact, if Berea, the most 
westerly recorded city (Acts17 10), is taken to have been 
the most westerly point actually reached in this region 
by Paul, he was still nearly 190 miles east of the Illyrian 
frontier— and therefore the employment of Illyricum to 
mark the extreme limit of preaching can with difficulty 
be justified. We hold, then, that Paul’s words imply 
actual work in Illyricum—~z<.e., probably in /dyris Greca 
—-(cp his apparent familiarity with Nicopolis, Tit. 312); 
but a visit to, e.g., Salona( Colonia Martia Julia Salona), 
the capital of the Roman Province Ilyricum (Dalmatia) 
may also have found a place in the itinerary of which 
we get this solitary glimpse. 

That the phrase ‘ unto Illyricum’ might have been legitimately 
used ‘even it his [Paul‘s] apostoliclabours were entirely to the 
eastward of the mountains (sc. Mt. Scardus), in the country 
watered by the Strymon and the Axius’ (Conyheare and Howson, 
2156), cannot be maintained by reference to the vague use of the 
word Illyricum to designate the region S. of the, Danube (C.8%5 
Tac, Hist. 1276 285, where I)lyricum = Pannonia Moesia and 
Dalmatia; id Ayn, 146244, Where it = Pannonia Rhetia 


Noricum), : ? 

See Poinsignon, Quid precipue apud Romanos adusque 
Diocletiani tempora Iilyricum fuerit (46), Zippel, d. vont. 
Herrschaft in Illyrien Bis auf Augustus (77), and Bahr, 2 
Ursprung d. rim. Proving Iilyrien (°16). W.J. Ww. 
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IMAGE, see IDOL, § 1. 


IMALCUE(AV SIMALCUE, ciNMAAKOYH [A] [MaA~ 


Koye [NV], #iazcuu-zL [Vg.], TONMAAYON [Jos. 
Ant, xiii, 51], gaXso [Pesh.], aazcuus [Vg. cod. 
Sangerm.]), an Arabian prince who had charge of the 
young ANTIOCHUS [¢.v., 4] (1 Macc. 1139). 

The name is clearly equivalent to y55y», a name found in Palm. 
and closely allied to the common Nab. name 435. According 
to Diodorus (who gives the name as Jz licks, the prince 
reigned near Chalkis (Miller, Frags. kist. grec. 217, 1. 21)3 
see Schiir. G/V 1184, n, 24,and the authorities quoted there, He 
was perhaps related to TABDIEL, or the son and successor of 
Diocles in whose hands Balas placed Antiochus (Diod. £, 
XXXil. 10 


IMLAR (nd, ‘he is full,’ § 54; cp Palm. name 
xp, Vog. Syr. Centr. 85; I K. 228) or Imla (nto? ‘, 
2 Ch. 18 7)s father of Micaiah the prophet (in 1 


remiac [B; in 9 a), remaalA] Namadi [LJ im 
ray eens [B; in v 18 -aa], 1emAa [A], NamaAt 


IMMANUEL, a symbolic name, meaning ‘With us: 
(is) God’ (cp Judg. 61216), found twice in EV, viz. 
(u) in Is. 714, and (8) in Is. 88. 

In (a)there is no doubt that the expression is to be viewed as a. 
roper name, whether with Baer we adopt bysoy, or with Ginsb. 
8 128Y asthe Mass. reading. All the versions are here agreed 

(G, Mt. 123, eupavovnA (BRAQTY). In(g), however, whereas Vg. 
Pesh. recognise ‘Immanuel’ and MT, which gives by WEYs 
does not exclude this view, @NBAQr renders jreO” Hudy 6 Geds,. 
ze. ‘Godiswithus’—an affirmationof the favourableness of God 
to h e people of Judah, and Tg. closesthe verse with the words, 
‘thy land, O Israel.’ 

The historical occasion on which the prophecy of 
Immanuel was given is described elsewhere(see ISAIAH i., 

3. Variong § 3). We have now simply to record 

theories.. the answers which have most recently 

been given to the question, Who is meant 
by mpdya ( the ‘almahk’—\it, the maiden or young 
woman),? and by Immanuel? 

(a) Lagarde, M‘Curdy, and, with some hesitation, 
Porter, identify the ‘alm&éh with the wife of Ahaz, or 
(at least) with some one of the inferior members (cp 
Cant, 68) of the royal harem. In this case, it is natural 
to take the further step of identifying Immanuel with 
Hezekiah. 

As M‘Curdy points out, the chronological objection stilt 
urged by some scholars rests upon disputable grounds. Those 
who go thus far may also wish to modify the vocalization 
of one Heb. word (reading AN7p}),3 so that the formal naming* 
of the child will be entrusted to the father. 

(4) Hitzig and Reuss identify Immanuel with Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, the child whom ‘the prophetess ' bore 
to Isaiah soon after his meeting with Ahaz (Is. 83). 

Riehm and H. Schultz, however, suppose that an elder 
brother of this child may be meant, and the former accounts for’ 
the phrase ‘ the maiden” by conjecturing that Isaiah had recently 
become a widower and had married again. 

(c) Weir, Hofmann, and Orelli explain the phrase 
‘the maiden’ allegorically. 

The people of Israel is often described as the bride of Yahwb 
(¢.g., Is, 545 Ezek. 16 Hos. 3, and Mic. 53 [2] (cp 410) may be 
plausibly understood as interpreting ‘the maiden’ in Is. 714 of 








1 Cp Acts 202. For other views see Zahn, Zin. 1294, 
M‘Giffert, Agost, Agezs4. 
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1 Schiirer refers to the Lat. ‘Jamlicus’ in the Corf, Juscrip. 
Rkenan., ed. Brambach, no. 1233. 


2 On the sense of aby see BDB, s.v., and cp Che. Progh. 


Ts.8) 21394; WRS Ba fs 424. _ The prophet chooses the 
most comprehensive word he can find (cp Pr. 8019), so as to 
include all classes of women ; the article is best viewed as generic: 
(see e below). On most of the theories which will be mentioned 
(af, c, @), the term constitutes a real and perhaps an insuperable 
difficulty.” At any rate ‘the maiden’ need not be explained of 
any single well-known individual. The Phrase may be Hebraistic 
for ‘ one who is a maiden ‘(@,¢., a young woman of marriageable 
28g sp 1 S. 1734, ‘there came the lion’ (so literally; EV 

a tion’). 

8 This pointing is supported by @ (except. Q* xadecere, and 
T xadceofovar]y), “Aa, ‘THeod.. sym in ML 123 the more 
general xadéoovery is substituted for kaA€éeers, which might be, 
pjraphrased ‘men shall call.’ 
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the faithful Israelitish community. According to Hofmann, the 
child Immanuel means the i ann people of Israel, Weir, 
however, thinks that child-birth is amply an allegory of deliver~ 
ance from danger, though, inconsistent! 

reference of the passage to the Messiah.+ 

(d) Ewald and many other critics take the ‘ maiden’ 
to be the mother of the Messiah, and it has been 
regarded as Isaiah‘s chief distinction that he had thus 
early an intuition of this grand eschatological figure. 

The vagueness of the title ‘the maiden’ may be intentional. 
we are meantto fix our attention on the personality of the child} 
whose speedy advent and strange experience will he the 
divinely appointed ‘sign’ of the truth of Israel‘s prophecy. 
This view was formerly that of the present waiter, and is still 
maintained by Guthe, G. A. Smith, and Skinner, If it be 
correct, Is. 724 is the only prophecy of the Messiah addressed 
by Isaiah (whose authorship of 96[5] 111-9 is here assumed) 
to any but his attached disciples, and there Ysaiah kept silence 
as to the Davidic origin of the mysterious child. 

(e) Roorda (’40), Kuenen, W. R. Smith, Smend, 
Duhm, Cheyne, Marti takeadifferent, and, at first sight, 
a startling view, which, however, is in perfect accordance 
with Hebrew grammar. ‘It does not appear that he 
[Isaiah] pointed his hearers to any individual. He says, 
only, that a young woman, who shall become a mother 
within a year, may name her child “God with us.” 
For before the babe begins to develop into intelligent 
childhood, the lands of Pekah and Rezin shall be laid 
waste '(WRS Proph.\4 272). Those who take this view 
will most naturally regard be upy in 88 (as well as in 


, he admits a secondary 


v, Io) aS a statement that ‘God is with Judah,’ not as 
a proper name (‘thy land, O Immanuel’), and will, by 
a very slight rearrangement of the Hebrew letters, read 
©... of the land. For with us is God.’ Various 
considerations, critical and exegetical, almost irresist- 
ibly urge this theory upon us (see Duhm, /s., and cp 
Che. SBOT, and /ntr, Is. 32-37). 

(f) F. C. Porter (JBL 1426 % [’95]) suggests that 
Immanuel ‘expresses not the prophet’s faith, but the 
false faith, the ungrounded confidence of the king 
and the people.’ 

“Yahwé is with us” was a popular expression of religious 
faith (Am. 514) ; Amos denies it of Israel as a nation.” So 
Hosea and Micah, the one by the names of his children, the 
othet by express contradiction, oppose this superstition. 
Jeremiah too denies it in its more recent form (Jer. 88). 
Immanuel, then, would be ‘a name which a Jewish’ woman 
soon to give birth zi pt naturally give to her son, but which 
the experiences of such a son even in his earliest infancy would 
contradict.’ The sign consists ‘not in the name nor in the 
lot of the boy, but in the relation of the two, in the contradiction 
of the name by the lot.’ Thus the name forms a climax to the 
announcement ofjudgment in Is. 88. 

That the historical meaning of Is. 714 should be for- 
gotten in the post-exilic period was only natural. It 
then became essential to fill the old prophecy with a new 
meaning — for the ‘scriptures’ (men thought) should 
throb with life from end to end, if they were indeed 
divine. This was done by giving the passage a 
reference to the gradually developing doctrine of the 
“last things.’ 

We find the first certain trace of this in Mic. 53,2 which is not 
from the pen of Micah, and is rooted, not in contemporary 
history, hut in the deductive theology or rather eschatology of 

ost-exilic times (see Gesch, @. ter, Rel. 255, Kaiser-Marti). 
ewish Christians interpreted the passage on the same principles. 
Just as they explained Is. 9 1[8 23] of the residence of Jesus at 
Capernaum, and Hos. 111 of the flight into Egypt, so they 
interpreted Is. 7x4 of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Several interesting points must necessarily be passed 
overhere. (1) The controversial use of Is. 714 belongs 

specially to the history of the OT in the 

2. rag Christian Church (cp Diestel’s useful work, 

points, 69), (2} The LXX rendering of nobya also 
requires attention. 

J. P. Peters has suggested that the true reading in Is. 714 
may he nding. Ifso, a view of the meaning of * Immanuel’ 
which a recent commentator describes as ‘purely fanciful’ 
(mentioned above as ¢) becomes almost forced upon us. Most 





2 Che. Profh. Fs.8} 1 48. » 


2 If Is. 96[ i! be post-exilic, it may alsobe mentioned here as 
implying (probably) that Immanuel is the Messiah. 
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scholars, however, will doubt this bold conjecture, and think 
that 4 rap@évos in G isa trace of the belief that the Messiah was 
to he horn of a virgin. Badham (Acad. 8th June, ’95) has 
adduced much evidence to show that such a belief was current 
aniong Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews. Aq., Sym., Theod. 
have q veares. 

(3) The relation of the Immanuel prophecy to Is. 
92-7 [1-6] and to Ps, 46 is critically iniportant. See the 
special introductions. (4) The meaning of ‘ signs’ in 
Hebrew prophecy deserves special study. We can here 
only quote a Mohammedan illustration of ordinary non- 
miraculous signs such as that given to Ahaz by Isaiah. 
It was a common belief among early Moslems that the 
coming of the prophet had been announced by various 
‘signs’ to the world at large. One of the non- 
miraculous ‘signs’ is thus described by Ibn Hisham, 
A Jew was speaking of resurrection and judgment to 
heathen Arabs, who demanded a sign of the truth of 
his statements. ‘A prophet,’ he answered, ‘sent from 
yonder country’ (Mecca). ‘But when,’ they asked, 
‘do you think he will come?’ Then he looked at me, 
and said, ‘ If this boy reaches the full term of life, he 
will see him.’ Here, as Bevan remarks.’ it is not 
merely the doctrine of a future state which receives a 
sign. The sign that there is a future state consists in 
the coming of the prophet, and the sign that the 
prophet is really coming consists in the fact that the 
boy who is singled out will live to see him. The 
applicability of this illustration to Is.714 is obvious. 
Whether Immanuel is an individual, or a whole genera- 
tion of children, makes no difference. Cp also Ex. 3x2, 
which is strikingly parallel to Is. 7 14, and equally requires 
illustration. 

See Giesehrecht, ‘Die Immanuelweissagung,’ 57, A, 1888, 
p. 2x7-246; Guthe, Das Zukunfishild des Jesaia, 40 f. (85); 
mend, AT Relwesch. 214 f ; M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon, 

1417-420 5 Porter (/BZ, as above); Kirkpatrick, Doctine of 
the Prophets, 185-189; and the commentaries. Cp also 
GOSPELS, § 21, MESSIAH, Nativiry. T.KC 

IMMER (718 ; EMMHP [AL]), a place mentioned 
with CHERUB and ADDAN in Ezra259 (emup [B])= 
Neh. 76: (1emHp. [BRA’], em. [A*¥i4-])=1 Esd. 536 
where the name is AALAR, RV ALLAR (aAAap [BI], 
dAap [A]). See CHERUB, 2, 


IMMER (dN, § 68, ‘sheep’ (?), or cp AMARIAH j 


emmup [BRAQL]). a 

1. The father(?) of the priest PasuHurR (Jer. 201, pre-exilic). 
The(post-exilic) genealogy of Immer is given in 1 Ch. 9 12 (eunp 
[B)=Neh. 1113 (BNA om. expnp Nea mg. inf); the same family~ 
name occurs in 1Ch. 2414. There is frequent reference to the 
post-exilic family of Bne Immer (Ezra 237; 1020 aypyp [X*] 5 
in Neh. 740 om. B, xewnp [8]; cp Neh. 329 (Zadok). In 
1Esd.92r the name appears as EMMER (eznp [B]), and i6. 
524as Mervutu, RV EMMERUTH (epyenpov [B]), eupenpovt{A]). 

2. SeeAmon, 2, 

IMMORTALITY. There, is no equivalent in 
Hebrew : in Prov. 1228 mp>x cannot grammatically 
mean ‘no death’ (EV) or ‘immortality’ (Ew.), nor is 


immortality within the wise man’s circle of ideas. 
See ESCHATOLOGY, § 15 # 
1. davagia; tmmortalitas; 1 Cor. 1553 1 Tim. 6x6, Also 


Wisd. 34 (‘hope full of immortality’), 41 (‘in the memory of 
virtue is immortality’) 82317 (‘in the kinship of wisdom is 
immortality‘), 153(‘to know God is the root of immortality’). 
Cp also 4 Macc. 145 1673. a@dvarog occurs in Wisd.115 
(‘righteousness is immortal’), Ecclus. 1730 (‘son of man not 
immortal’). Cp Ecclus. 519 [A], 4 Macc. 73 [N} 146 1823 
[ARNo3 VY}. 

2, abbapoia, incorruptio: Rom. 27 1Cor. 15 42 50 53,4 Eph. 
624 2Tim.11o0; in RV always ‘incorruption’ (in Eph. ‘un- 
corruptness ), d&@aprep is rendered ‘immortal’ in 1 Tim, 117 
AV. Elsewhere EV has ‘incorruptible.’ a¢@apata occurs also 
in Wisd. 2 13 (man created for incorruption), 619 (incorruption 
brings near to God). 4 Macc. 922 1712, dBapros in Wisd. 
1%1 (of the spirit of God), 184 (of the light of the law). 


IMNA (2219, § 53, ‘ [God] keeps off’]), name in a 
genealogy of ASHER (g.v. § 4, ii.), I Ch. 735t (1mMaNa 
[BA], tAMNa[L]). Cp perhaps Nab. nyzp (see Cook, 
Arum. Gloss., s.v.), and see TIMNA. 

1 Bevan, /QR 1894, pp. 220-222, 
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IMNAH (7319), § 53, ‘[God] determines’ or 
‘measures’; |eMNA[ADL)]). I. b. ASHER (g.v.1 § 4,1), 
Gen. 4617 (AV JimNAH)=Nu. 2643 [44] (AV Jimna; 
lametN [BAFL])=12 Ch. 730 (ININALB], (AamNd may 
gentilic Imntte, AV Jrmnires, Nu. 2643[44] (1amLe 


in[e]i [BAFL]). 
2, A Levite, father of Kore : 2 Ch. 3114 (amar [B]). We 


should perhaps transpose and read jorn—ze, (2°, Heman ; see 
Kore, 

IMRAH (TTD, ‘he resists,’ § 53; cp MERAIAH), in 
a genealogy of ASHER (7.¥., $4, ii), 1 Ch. 736¢ (1mapH 
[B], 1empa [A], -Bpa (L)). 

IMRI (D8, § 52 ; abbrev. from AMARIAH). 


1. A Judahite, 1 Ch. 94; see AMARIAH, 3. 
2. Father at Ziccnun (aw list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 


$1, Ezra ii, §§ 16 [1], 132): Neh. 32t (aqmaper [BRL], meape 
D. 


{A 

INCENSE is the perfume arising from aromatic 
substances during combustion, and the substances 
themselves which are burned to produce 
1. Terms, the perfume. In EV ‘incense’ translates 
two Hebrew words, one of which(mbp, &foreth, Ouplaya) 
properly denotes ‘smoke,’ specifically the smoke of 
offerings to the deity by fire; the other (nnd, kebhonah, 
AiBavos), more frequently rendered frankincense, is the 
name of a species of gum (see FRANKINCENSE). 

Keforeth is used of the savoury smoke of victims (Homeric 
xvian), Dt, 3310 (Mbp, Feforah), Is. 113 Ps. 66 15;1 and the 
verb (Mp, Ritter, Piel) means ‘cause to smoke’ upon the altar, 
¢.g., the fat of a sacrifice (GS. 2157, falsely pointed as Hiphil, 
cp “WP in x6), an oblation of bread (Am. 45 5 not &); more 


frequently without direct object (Hos, 413 112 Jer, 1913 etc.) 
Then, as the burning of at least a portion of the offering was an 
essential part of the religious rite, by a development analogous 
to that of p33, 2éa% (‘slaughter, sacrifice’) £2¢72~ means ‘offer 
sacrifice.’ Later, #egdreth isused specifically of the sweet smoke 
of frankincenseand other aromatics of the incense-offering (as in 


TRA Mbp, Ex. 308 etc.); and of the material burned in this 


offering (Ezek. 8:1 Lev. 10 x and frequently) ; the last meaning 
finally predominates.2 The compound prescribed in Ex. 30 34 is 


Ove Mbp, ‘the incense of aromatics.’ The verb ordinarily 
used in this connection is VYP7, 47422~ (Hiph.), which pre- 
dominates in the later literature in all uses. 

The use of incense in religious ceremonies is very 
widespread, and a great variety of substances has been 


2.1 used for the purpose— woods, barks, 
th cther- dried flowers, grasses, seeds, resins, 
religions gums.3 In Egypt the offering of incense 


by a king is a very frequent subject on 
the monuments ;4 enormous quantities of incense were 
consumed in the temples;4 and expeditions were re- 
peatedly sent to the land of Punt (Somali) to bring 
back the fragrant gums,§ In the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians incense (2utr?nnu) was also 
much used : the hero of the Deluge after leaving the ark 
offers sweet calamus (1p), cedar wood, and fragrant 
herbs (?); 7 references in the royal inscriptions, hymns, 
and magical texts are not infrequent. Herodotus says 
that a thousand talents’ weight of frankincense was 
offered on the great altar of burnt offerings at the 
annual feast of Bél (1183). Sabzean inscriptions, some 
of them on censers, name various substances used for 
incense,9 


1 The Arab. Zv#4r is the scent of flesh-meat roasted on live 
coals, and, secondarily, according to some scholars, of aloe-wood 
burnt for fumigation. 

% In this sense the word is found in Pheen, inscriptions ; see 
CLS 1 no. 1666 3343 4 

3 For a list of substances used in the East in ancient and 
modern times, see Birdwood in £B(9) 12718. 

4 See Wilkinson-Birch, Ane. =. 3398-400, 414-416 ('78), 

5 See the reckoning of the gifts of Ramses III, during his 
reign, Erman, Algypten, 407 / 

© Erman, 669, 673, 677; Naville, Deir el Bahari, 21 f7 (‘94); 
cp_also Gen. 37 25. 

7 Bab. deluge-story, 147 7% 

8 See RiruaL (Assyr. Babyl.), § 2} Del. Ass. HWS 600$ 
Tallquist, Maglu, 297 695 /. 

9 Mordtmann and Miller, Saddische Denkindler, 7881 7 See 
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The gums and resins of Syria were carried to market 
in Egypt through Palestine (Gen. 3725); the perfumes 
for which Southern Arabia was famous 
were brought to Jerusalem in Solomon’s 

in Israel. time (1K.1010/); but there is no 
reference to the use of incense in Israelite worship 
before the seventh century B.C. 

The prophets of the eighth century in their pictare of the 
ostentatious religion of their contempdraries (Am. 44 4 521 77: 
Is. mena ; cp also Mic. 66 7), could ae have failed to make 
some allusion to this feature of the cultus if it had been 
customary in their time. Nor is there any mention of it in the 
older historical hooks or laws;1 it is, indeed, at variance with 
the fundamental principle of the older laws, that the material of 
sacrifice should he the gift of Yahwé—z.e. the product of his 
land. Jeremiah is the first to speak of it :““What care I,’ says 
Yahwe, ‘for frankincense (9395) that comes from Sheba (cp Is. 
606) and sweet calamus(3)y 139) from a distant land’ (6 20, cp 
415; 1726 is post-exilic); see, further, Is. 4323. Yahwe did 
not burden Israel with a costly cultus, frankincense and 
calamus (see REED [4]) bought with money.2 The earliest 
determinable use of £¢fdreth for the material of incense is Ezek. 
811—significantly enough, in a description of a heathenish 
mystery-cult ; see also 2341. 

It is to be conjectured, therefore, that the use of 
these imported aromatics in the worship of Yahwé 
came in, with other innovating imitations of foreign 
religions, during the reign of Manasseh.? 

We may distinguish (1) the use of incense as the 
concomitant of certain oblations, and (2) the offering 

of incense by itself. (1) In the first 
4. OT usage. case the oblation consists of fine flour 
and oil (the ordinary minfah), or roasted ears or grits 
(first-fruits) and oil, with frankincense; a handful of 
the flour or grain, and all the accompanying frank- 
incense was burned on the great altar (the askdrd; 
see SACRIFICE). On the table of shewbread pure 
frankincense was placed (in two golden vessels, Jos. 
Ant. iii, 107, 4. Méndéch, 11577); when the bread was 
removed on the following sabbath, the frankincense 
was burned on the great altar, as an azkéréh to the 
bread (Lev.247-9). In all these cases frankincense 
alone is prescribed. 

(2) In the offering of incense 2¢f6reth by itself, the 
older use was to burn it in censers,® of which it seems 
to be assumed that each priest had one. 

Soin P; Nadab and Abibu are destroyed by lightning from 
Yahwe because they put profane fire (coals not from the great 
altar) in theircensers, and offeredincense to Yahwé (Lev. 10: 7"); 
cp also Nu. 16 (laymen presume to usurp a priestly function), 
and 17 1z (16 4) (Aaron carries his censer through the camp to 
stay the plague). This was the common mode in Egypt (see 
Wilkinson, as in preceding col. n. 4, and CENsER; cp also 
Ezek. 811). 

This practice survived in the ultimate ritual of the 
temple only in the ceremonies of the Day of Atonement 
in Lev. 16, where precisely this part belongs to the 
older stratum (P)connected unmistakably with Lev. 10; 
see ATONEMENT, Day OF, §§ I 3, LEviTICUS, $12, 

In a later stratum of P a permanent golden altar is 
provided in the Holy Place, upon which the stated 
incense-offering (7"9A) is burned morning and evening 
(EX. 801 #7; see ALTAR, § 11, and Exopus ii., § g [i.]). 
The pan, or rather shovel (782, see CENSER), which 
formerly served as a censer, is now used only to take 
the coals from the great altar and carry them to the 
altar of incense. 

In the same late stratum of P we find directions for 


3. Earliest use 





in general Dillm. Zxod, u. Lev. on Ex. 3034 7, Birdwood in 
£B(9), s.v, ‘Incense.’ 

1 The silence of Kings must be compared with the frequent 
references in Chronicles. See Wellh, ?7ed.(4) 64.2% ; Nowack, 
HA 2 240. 

2 The ‘fragrant calamus‘ is an ingredient of the holy chrism, 
Ex. 3023. 

3 In Greece and Rome, also, the use of imported odertfera in 
worship was a refinement of a more luxurious age (Porpbyr. De 
abstinent. 23; Arnob. C, gent. 7 26) 5 in Greece it seems to 
begin about the seventh century. . 

4 See Lev. 21f 15.4 615 {8}; cp Neh. 135. In two instances 
it is prescribed that the e¢nhdh shallxo¢ be accompanied by 
frankincense (Lev. 512 Nu.515). 

5 See CENSER. 
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the ceremonial : Aaron (z.¢., the high priest) shall burn 
incense on the golden altar every 
morning when he dresses the lamps, 
and every evening when he replaces 
them on the candelabra; this is a ppy pp (EV ‘a 
perpetual incense’), corresponding to the stated 
morning and evening offerings on the great altar 
(Ex. 807 f). 

The incense is of a peculiar composition, and is very sacred ; 
the use of any other kind in the temple, or of this compound for 
any other purpose, isa mortal sin (Ex. 8034-38). To offer incense 
is a high prerogative of the priesthood :“the story of Uzziah 
(2 Ch, 2616-21) illustrates the peril at which others intrude 
upon It. 

The formula for compounding the sacred incense is 
given in Ex. 3034-38. 

The ingredients are four fragrant substances (nh, sewene2i), 
viz. "103, nétaph(oraxnj; EV Sracte), nony, Shéleth(bvv§; EV 
Onvena), mabn, helbenah (xadBdvq ; EV 
GALBANUM), and 3T mad, lebhonah zak. 

of Incense. hah (AiBavos Siahavys; EV ‘pure FRank- 
incense’). These in equal parts, with a seasoning of salt, are 
to be made into a ‘ perfume incense according to the perfumer’s 
art,’ and reduced to a very fine powder. 

In the Herodian temple was employed a mnch 
more elaborate compound containing, according to Jos. 
(B/y. §s), thirteen constituents. This agrees with the 
Talmudic testimony, which names eleven aromatic 
substances, besides salt and a certain herb.? 

The additional ingredients are myrrh, cassia, spikenard, 
saffron, costus (yup), mace(nmbip), cinnamon (Jer. Vaud, 45; 


Bab, Kérithoth, 6a). These were combined with the four pre- 
scribed in Exodus in such quantities as to make for the year’s 
supply a total of 368 minas (say, eed orto one for each 
day of the solar year, and three additional for the rites of the 
Day of Atonement. With the aromatics was mixed a small 

uantity (} kah) of Sodom salt, and a certain herb which had 
the Property of causing the smoke to ascend in a vertical 
column. ith this formula we may compare the description 
which Plutarch gives of the Egyptian incense (and medicinal) 
compound called 4%g%z, which consisted of sixteen ingredients 
(De Isid. et Osir. p. 383).8 Cpalso Jubilees 3271624. “Accord- 
ing to Apoc. Mosis, 29, A was allowed to take with him, 
when he was expelled from Paradise, the sweet-smelling plants 
used for incense. 

The proper compounding of the incense was an art 
and mystery. 

Some of the ingredients required previous preparation : the 
onycha or sea-shell (nbn), ¢.g., was purified with vegetable 
alkali, and steeped in a particular kind of wine to take off the 
rankness of the odour. The materials were powdered in a 
mortar, the workman jepcaine as he pounded, ‘ bray it well !’ 
and_the incense was left in a fine powder, not made np into 

astils or osselets such as we see in Egyptian representations. 

he stress laid on the prohibition of honey, though it has a 

eneral warrant in Lev,211, may be a side-glance at the 
gyptian mode of preparation, in which honey was probably 
used to make the mass. 

In the last age of the temple the fabrication of the 
incense was in the hands of the family of Abtinos 
(EWé@uvos or HvGdvous), who had a room in the precincts 
assigned them for the purpose. They alone knew the 
herb which caused the column of smoke to ascend 
straight to the roof before it spread out: no others 
could get this effect (Jer. Yawd, 39; Bab. Yomd, 88a, 
etc.). They are said to have had a secret book of 
formulas. 

The ceremonial also became with time much more 
complicated. Instead of the high priest, the duty of 

7 burning the incense was assigned 

7 PRitnal af daily by lot (cp Lk. 18-10)to a priest 

Herodian teniple. who had not previously enjoyed this 


K Ditual 
prescriptions. 


6. Composition 


distinction. 

Three others assisted : one removed from the altar of incense 
the ashes from the preceding day ; another filled a shovel or 
pan with coals from the south-western of the two fires on the 
great altar, put them upon the altar of incense, 5 aera them 
out evenly, made his prostration, and withdrew. The officiating 
priest then entered the Holy Place, carrying the proper quantity 
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of incense (% mina) in a cup with a lid (773)! set inside a shallow 
vessel (75) with a handle, over which a cloth was laid. Anothet 
priest &companied him; when they reached the altar the 
assistant took the vessel and poured into the hands of the 
officiating priest every grain of the incense ; he then made his 
prostration and withdrew. At the word from the master of 
ceremonies (731019), ‘Incense!’ (typ), the priest sifted the 
incense on the coals, then made his prostration and retired.2 
Dunne te ceremony no one was allowed to be in the temple, 
norwithin thecourtbetween thealtarand thefrontofthetemple.# 

The exact moment for burning the incense was 
carefully fixed in the series of rites, and served to mark 
the time of day (Judith 91 Lk. lio. .On the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement, see ATONEMENT, ii. § 7. 

Philo (Quis rerum divin. heres, ¢, 41) finds in the 
four ingredients of the incense (Ex 3034) symbols of 
8, Significance. the four elements, walets earth, air, fire; 

the composition represents the universe. 

Josephus (87 v. 55) thinks that the thirteen ingredients, 
gathered from the sea, the desert, and the inhabited earth, 
signify that all tine are of God and unto God. Maimonides 
(Moré Nébakhim, 345) sees in the incense only a means of over- 
coming the slaughter-house stench arising from the sacrifice of 
so Many victims. 

That it is a symbol or vehicle of prayer is suggested 
by a natural association with the sweet smoke rising 
heavenwards (cp Ps.1412.Rev. 83f 58).4 The more 
subtle speculations of modern ‘symbolists,’ such as 
Bahr, testify to the authors’ ingenuity rather than to. 
their sobriety. 

Many recent scholars remark the fondness of the 
Orientals for perfumes and the common use of fumi- 
gations in honour of guests and rulers® (cp Prov.7 17, 
Cant. 36 Ps.459[8]}. The perfuming of garments by 
fragrant smoke, and the use of fumigatories after meals 
are frequently alluded to in the later Jewish literature. 
The use of incense in worship is thus explained : men 
believe that what is so grateful to themselves is pleasing, 
to the deity. That there is truth in this explanation 
need not be questioned; and it is not improbable that 
in Israel this was the prevailing conception.® 

This is not the whole truth, however, any more than 
the theory that the origin of all sacrifice is the offering 
of food to the gods. We have only to recall the wide 
use of fumigation as a demonifuge, of which Tobit 61-7 
81-3 are familiar instances. In Nu.1646[1711] 7%, 
where Aaron with his censer stands between the living 
and the dead and stays the plague, the incense is 
called an atonement (cp Wisd. 1821); but the back- 
ground of older belief is not concealed. The use of 
fumigation in magical rites is also to be noted, one 
striking example of which is found in Baruch 643 [42] ; 
the Babylonian women who exposed themselves td 
prostitution by the wayside ‘ burnt bran for fumigation,’ 
with which the commentators properly compare Theo- 
critus 233, where a girl, in the course of a complicated 
magical ceremony to win back the affection of her 
lover, burns bran to Hecate (cp Verg. Hed. 882 ‘spargé 
molam’). On incense in magical ceremonies see also 
Test. Saiom, ed. Fleck, 119. 

The principal texts have been cited in the foregoing. 

A clear description of the ritual, using all the Talmudi¢ 
material, is given by Maimonides, A¢z¥#é Torn, Témidin u+ 

; musaphin, 317, cp K#lé hamikdash, 2174 

9. Literature. Some older monographs are collected “in 
. Ugolini, Thesaurus 11, to which may be 

added Schlichter, De sufitu sacro Hebreorunt ejusque nuyse 


terio, 1754-. The subject is treated in the Comm. on Ex. 30, 
esp. in Kalisch and Knobel-Dillmann, and in the works on 








1 See STACTE, OnycHaA, GALBANUM, FRANKINCENSE. 

2 The repetition of 0°90 in Ex. 8034 made possible an exe- 
gesis which gave a warrant for improvement. 

8 See also Dioscor. 124. 
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1 Cg the spherical, covered pastil-holders in Egyptian repre- 
sentations (Wilk. 3398). 

2 The high priest on the Day of Atonement was forbidden 
to prolong his prayer in the Holy Place, lest the people should 
ay ley something had happened to him (44. Ydmé,51, cp 

. Laz). 

8M. Tamid, 369 524f 631-6 5 cp Lk. 110. 

4 See also Test. xii. Patr., Levi, 35 esp Afoc. Mosis, 33. 

5 See e.g Lane, Mod. £g.(} 203, cp 138% (60); classical 
examples, Hkrod. 754, Curt. v. 120 vii. 923, Herodian, iv. 89/3 
113; Dillm. on Ex. 3034. 

See, ¢.g., the Zulu quoted by Tylor, 2383, or the Baby- 
lonian Deluge myth cited above, $ 2, 
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Hebrew archaeology, of which it is sufficient to refer to Nowack 
¢ See also articles by Orelli in PRE) 124834 Selbis, 
astings’ DB2467f, and especially Delitzsch “in’ Riehm 
AWB s,ov, ‘Rauchern, Raucherwerk,’ For the Altar of 
-incense(n-ppn m1, Ex. 8027) see, besides § 4 above, CENSER, 
z; ALTAR, $1 LAS canner, G.F.M. 

INDIA (135; 4 indiKH [BNAVL**]). That the 
Pishon of Gen. 211 is the Indus, and that Havilah is 
India properly so-called (z.e., the region watered by 
the Indus); that the wood brought to Solomon from 
Ophir (1 K. 1011 7} was sandal-wood, and that ‘ships 
.of Tarshish’ imported for him Indian ivory and animals 

(1K, 1022), are opinions which have been widely held, 
bnt are now, to say the least, seriously threatened by 
recent investigations (see HAVILAH, IVORY, APE, 
PEACOCK, ALMUG TREES, OPHIR, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE). That Indian wares did sometimes find 
-their way to Palestine, is possible enough; but no 
distinct knowledge of India, or direct intercourse with it 
on the part of the Jews, can be imagined before the time 
of Darius (see Herod. 39498) or confidently assumed 
before the time of Alexander. It is in Esther (a work 
-of the Greek period) that we find the first mention of 
Indiaunder the term Hd(d )# (or perhaps rather Hiddz; 
‘ep the form 4z#dz51 in the Old Pers. cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, also Syr. Aewd#, Ar. hind, all derived ultimately 
from Sanskr. sizdhu, ‘sea, great river’). ‘FromHod(d)u 
{Hiddu?--EV “India”] to Cush [EV “Ethiopia”]’ is 
the description of the range of the dominions of 
Ahasuerus in Esth. li 89.2 In t Macc. 637 we read of 
-the Indian ‘ruler’ of the war-elephants of Antiochus V. 
(see ELEPHANT),and in 1 Macc. 88 India is included 
samong the dominions of Antiochus the Great, transferred 
by. the Romans to Eumenes. 

The statement in 1 Mace. 88, which is plainlyunhistorical (see 
EuMENEs), raises a text-critical point of some delicacy. _ It is 
.scarcely fair to say with Rawlinson (Speaker’s Apecr., ad loc.) 
that ‘attempts have been made to save our author’s credit hy 
turning “India” into “Ionia” and “Media” into “ Mysia.’”’ 
The simple fact is that names of countries were very liable to be 
miswritten, and in Acts 29 we find a very similar difficulty—viz, 
Judea (iovdaiay without the article) coupled with ‘ Rappsoca, 
which, as Blass truly says, ‘is intolerable, especially here.’ In 
both passages (1 Macc.'88 Acts 29) we should probably read 
‘Tonia’? (for ‘India’ and ‘ Judea’). 

These are all the references to ‘India’ in the biblical 
-writings. The hypothesis of Hitzig that Sanskrit words 
underlie some of the names in old Hebrew legends was 
-only possible before the renascence of Semitic archaeology. 
Nor can Sanskrit etymologies of names of precious 
stones be trusted. T.K.C. 


INHERITANCE ($3), Gen. 3114. See LAw AND 
JUSTICE, § 18. 

INK Oo, cp MH id., Aram. Sma, yi uncertain ; 
MEAN) Once in OT, Jer. 3618, where Baruch says 
that he wrote Jeremiah‘s prophecies ‘in the book with 
‘ink.’ @®84Q does not express {ag (some cursives [e.g 
22 36 48 51] however év wéAam). If the reading is 
-correct, it may imply that the words were written 
indelibly.4 Robertson Smith, however (O7/C@ 71 n. ) 
thinks the ancient ink of the Jews could be washed off 
(Ex, 3233 Nu. 523). In any case, 39 is not very 
probable. 

Rothstein (Kau. AS) reads 159, ‘at his mouth’; but a 
repetition of this word is hardly probable. Giesehrecht, “12, but 
‘the antithesis, ‘with his mouth’ by my hand,’ is unpleasing. 








1 For the form Hifidus (=India) see RP 970 (text of Perse- 
‘polis, designated I. by Lassen), 


2 Cp@ of Esth. 312 (not L®, 1 Esd.32, Dan. (87)81, and 
Apoc. Est. 13116 r. 

8 ‘Ionia’ in 1 Macc. goes back to the time of Luther. In 
Acts, Blass has proposed ‘Syria,’ Hemstershuis and Valckenar 
more plausibly ‘Bithynia.’ ‘Ionia,’ however, seems easier, and 
the passage in 1 Macc., where ‘Ionia’seems the only possible 
emendation, gives a support to it. Cp Is.6619 (Jewish exiles in 
Javan = Ionia). 

4 Cp Galen, De vir. medic. stmplic. 11, éx tod uy BAdrrev 
und’ CEadeihery abd [7d Edatov] Ta Sud TOD y.éAa.vos ev Tals BiBAOLS 
ypaddpeva (quoted by Wetstein, Nov. Test. 2184). 
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INN 


Probably y3 is a corruption of oma] (Che.). 
#éAay occurs thrice in NT, 2Cor. 33 2Jn. 12 3Jn. 13. 
See WRITING MATERIALS. 


INKHORN. In Ezek. 92, 6‘ESpatos in Orig. Hex. 
renders nop (fwvn [BAQ]) by weAay Kat kédamos ypd- 
géws, and so EV.! ‘Inkhorns’ no doubt contained 
both ink (in the cup) and reed-pens, as they still do in 
the East. On the writer-angel referred to, see NEBO. 

The name &ése¢h was borrowed with the object from 
Egypt; the scribe’s box (seeillustration in Toy’s ‘Ezekiel,* 
SBOT 113} was called in Eg. gsty—z.e., that which is 
in two parts. (WMM, OZZ, Feb. 1g00, col. 50.) 


INN (ior, EV generally ‘inn’; Gen. 4227 of 
karédvoay, 4321 eis To xaraddoa, Ex. 424 év 7G waradvmare 5 
Jer. 91 [2] DTK pon, EV ‘a lodging-place of wayfaring men’; 
but Giesebr., after @’s oraGudy éoxarov, JN fi ‘the 
furthest lodging-place’; Lk.27 éy T@ xarad. 5 1034, eis 
qayéoxiov ;cp Talm. pins, Ar. Junduk and Span. fonda). 

A malin (yop) is a station for the night, a lodging- 
place ; the same word can be used for the night-quarters 
of an army (Josh. 438 Is. 1029 2 K.1923=Is. 87 24, see 
SBOT); akarddvpa is a place where burdens are loosed 
for a night’srest. The warm commendations of hospi- 
tality in the NT show that even in the Roman period 
the buildings set apart for strangers to lodge in were of 
a simple character in Palestine ; hence a description of a 
modern khan or karavanserai (the former term properly 
belongs to an ‘inn’ within or near a town) may be not 
without some illustrative value. Let the reader imagine, 
then, a large building, in the form of a square, whose 
sides, each about roo yards in length, are surrounded 
by an external wall of fine brickwork, based on stone, 
rising generally to the height of 20 feet. In the middle 
of the front wall there is a wide and lofty archway, 
having on one or both sides a lodge for the porter 
and other attendants; the upper part of it, being 
faced with carving or ornamental mason-work, and 
containing severalrooms, surmounted by elegant domes, 
is considered the most honourable place of the building, 
and is therefore appropriated to the use of the better 
sort. This archway leads into a spacious rectangle, the 
area forming a courtyard for cattle, in the midst of 
which is a well or fountain. Along the sides of the 
rectangle are piazzas extending the whole length, and 
opening at every few steps into arched and open 
recesses, which are the entrances into the travellers’ 
apartments. An inner door behind each of these con- 
ducts to a small bare chamber, which derives all its 
light from the door, or from a small open window in 
the back wall. In the middle of each of the three 
sides, there is a staircase leading to the flat roof, 
where the cool breeze and a view may be enjoyed. 
In the few buildings of this sort which have two storeys, 
the travellers are accommodated above, whilst the under 
flat is reserved for their servants or as warehouses for 
goods. 

Such superior karavanserais, however, are not often 
met with. The most part are but wretched lodging- 
places, which supply neither necessaries nor comforts. 
The only service the traveller can depend upon receiving 
from the keeper, besides water for man and beast, is 
attendance in sickness. For one of the qualifications of 
this functionary is the possession of a knowledge of 
simples and of the most approved practice in case 
of fracture or common ailments. Hence the good 
Samaritan in the parable (Lk. 1034), although he is 
obliged, in the urgency of the case, himself to apply 
from his own viaticum a few simple remedies for wounds, 
may be supposed to leave the wounded man in full con- 
fidence that he will be nursed by the keeper of the khan 
(6 wavdoxe’s, or -Soyeds [WH]), whose assiduities in 





1 Field suggests a confusion between 93 (which occurs just 
before) and $35 ; but this seems improbable. Ag. @) has kéoru 
ypopparéws, Aq. 2) wedavodoxetov yp., Symm. mivakidioy ypadéws, 
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INSCRIPTIONS, SEMITIC 


dressing the wounds of his patient will be quickened by 
the prospect of an adequate remuneration. See House. 

Surely we cannot venture to suppose, with Jiilicher (Géeich- 

nissreden, 590) that the Good Samaritan’s karéAvuo. was a 
Gasthaus or hostelry. It is much more probable that the lodgiug- 
place differed but slightly from the so-called Good Samaritan’s 
Inn on the way to Jericho, which bears the name of Khan 
Hatrira. 
Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that a different sort of 
lodging-place is meant by the «aréAvya (EV inn) of Lk. 27; 
that Lk. uses different words in 27 and in 1034 may only arise 
from a difference in the literary source. It is true that in 
Lk, 2211 xardéAvya. seems to mean a room that was lent to 
pilgrims (for the passover); but the context in 27 isas adverse to 
the meaning ‘guest-chamber’ as to that of ‘inn,’ That the 
gerith Chimhane of Jer. 4117 (RVmg. ‘the lodging-place of 
Chimham’) is meant, is quite impossible, though this has 
been suggested (cp Plummer, S¢. Luke, 54). See CHIMHAM, and 
cp Nativity. 

‘Tet an Oriental ‘manger’ (fdérvy) was not like those of the 
West is shown at great length by Kitto (Pzct. B26, Lk.27) who 
states that ‘when persons find on their arrival that the apart- 
ments usually appropriated to travellers are already occupied, 
they are glad to find accommodation in the stable, particularly 
when the nights are cold or the season inclement,’ and adds that 
‘the part of the stable called ‘‘ the manger” could not reason- 
ably have been other than one of those recesses, or at least a 
portion of the bench which we have mentioned as affording 
accommodation to travellers under certain circumstances.’ 


INSCRIPTIONS (SEMITIC). See WRITING, 
PapPyRI. 


INSPIRATION (7119%}), Job 328, RV ‘breath.’ See 
SPIRIT, PROPHET. 


INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC (W¥™"53), 1 Ch. 1536. 
See Music, § 2 Ff. 


INTERPRETER (wy), Gen. 42 23 Job 3323 EV, 
and elsewhere. See AMBASSADOR, I; PARACLETE. 


IOB (14), Gen. 4613 RV, a corruption of JASHUB, I. 

IPHEDIAH, RV Iphdeiah (715', § 30, ‘ Yahwé re- 
deems’), b. Shashak in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., 
§ 9, ii. B), xCh. 82511 (1eepeid [B], tedadia [AL]). 

IPHTAH (NA5%), Josh. 15 43 RV; AV JIPHTAH (g.2. ). 


IPHTAH-EL (XMAS), Josh. 1934 RV; AV JiPH- 
THAH-EL (4.2. ). 


IR (WY), 1Ch. Trot. 


TRA (SVP, ‘ watchful’ ? [e}ipac [BAL)). 
1. b. Ikkesh, the Tekoite, was one of David’s heroes (2 Ss. 


23.26, t8ae [L] 51 Ch. 1128, wpae [BNA]), in 1 Ch. 270 (ecpa [A], 

odouras [B], «6. [L]) he is at the head of the sixth division of 
David’s army. Marq. (Fund.19) would read nay (cp L and 
B in Ch.) and identify him with the Iddo in 1 K. 414; see Ippo 
iti. 4). 

2. The IrurirTE (g.v.), another of David’s heroes, 2 S. 2838 
(ora8(L]), 1 Ch. 1140 (pa. [B], ta[§], npa [L)). 

3. The Jarrire (*8*)—d.2.,a man of J arr (a Gileadite clan)— 
was one of David’s ‘priests* (N79 72); 2S 2026; cp Dr. TBS 
220 (etpas o caper [B], e. o taerpet [A], twdae 0 veep [L]; Pesh. 
shee ge). Perhaps for "8° we ought to read wT, 
f.e., the Jattirite (so Th., Klo., after Pesh.; cp L). See 
ABIATHAR. 

TRAD (TYP = ratkad [ADEL] ; 72.40), Gen. 4x84. 
Philo explains, yardad 5 épunveteras moiuviov (de Post. 
Cainz, Mangey, 1237); possibly he read ya:dap, which 
the copyists altered. The best reading seems to be 
wry, ‘Erad (cp Say, Mt. ‘Ebal); but Lagarde (Oréen- 
talia, 233) prefers ‘Edad. 

To read wy, ‘Arod, ‘wild ass: and compare the ‘sons of 
Hamor,’—i.¢., members of the Ass-clan (?) Gen. 33 19—does not 
suit the character of the genealogy, nor are we helped by the 
proper name Arad. The name is probably of Bab. origin. See 
CAINITES, § 7. T.K.C. 

TRAM (DY), a phylarch (aé/#ph) or rather clan 
(éleph) of Edom (Gen. 3643[@ om.], 1 Ch. 153[Hpam, 
A; atp- L]). In Gen. Zc. 6's Hebrew text had pxby 
(a variant of ynx); so also @® reads in Ch. Z¢. B. W. 
Bacon, following Ewald, suggests that originally Zepho 
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IRON 


(ips) stood before Irain, thus making the number of 


clans twelve. But from @ of Gen. 3611 (see ZEPHO) 
we shall do better to adopt the reading 15% ‘ Zophar’ 


(cp ZOPHAR), and may then with probability emend 
ovy into yx (Omar) which precedes Zepho in Gen. 
8611, so that all the sons of Eliphaz but GATAM [g.v. ], 
will be included in the list of clans of Edom. It is also. 
possible, however, with S, A. Cook, to connect Iram 
with the S. Judahite names IRA, IRU ; cp GENEALOGIES 
i, §5n. W. R. Smith suggests a connection with ‘Aireh, 
the name of a village near the ruins of Petra (see 
SELA, § 2). See also Haupt’s note in Ball, SBOT, 
Gen. 94. 

See Lag. Septuaginta-Studien, ii. 10178 37270, cited by 
Nestle, Marg, 12, where the order is ‘Magedtel, Eram, Fazoin. 
(Fazon): T.K.C. 


IRI ("Y, § 76, ‘my watchman’?; cp [Rv, and 
see IRAM). 

1. b. Bela in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.z., § g, ii, a); 1 Ch. 
77 (ovple) [BA], -pias{L], VRAZ[Vg.], 2.2. my). In 1 Ch. 7 r2t 
the name is IR oy 2 [veor]palopn] [B}, wpa [A], [veor] ceplnovdF 


[L; note that Jerimuth precedes Isi in v. 7], 47% [Vg.]), on which 
see also AHER. 
2, 1 Esd. 862 AV (ovpe [A]). 


IRIJAH (ANY, ‘Yahwb sees‘), a captain of the 
guard, zemp. Jeremiah (Jer. 37 137-1; capoyla [B], -c 
[NA], apoyrac [Q}, tap. [Q*])- 

IR-NAHASH (wn “WY, as if ‘city of Nahash’; so’ 
EVs.) is represented as a descendant of EsuTon [g.v.] 
in 1Ch. 422 (troAewe [tTroyewe B], Naac [BA], 
HpNadac [L]); see TEHINNAH. The name has actually 
been taken to mean Bethlehem (see Jer. Qu. Heb. ad 
Zoc., and on 28,1725, cp NAHASH); but it is certainly 
corrupt. 

Probably it has arisen out of wy 5, Cor-ashan a S. 3030), 
which is itself an easily explicablecorruption of yay ‘Na, £ Beer- 
sheba’! (@BL BypoaBee), Asuan [g.%.] in Josh., 1Ch., also 
comes from yny, ‘Sheba,’ A less plausible emendation would 
he &3 (NZ, ‘serpent’s well.” 

@ adds that moAtg vaas was the brother of ereAwy (B, -w [A]), 
rov xevecer ([B], 7. xevegec [A]), or a8@op Tot xevegatov [L.}, which 
means that Beer-sheba was closely related to HAZAR-SHUAL (in 
the Wady Seyal). With eveAwy cp GL’s alca]paoda in Josh. 
193. The reference to the Kenizzites confirms the above ex- 
planation. T.K.C. 


TRON (JIN, Kepwe [B], apron [Al tepaon [L]}, 
a ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali named between Migdal-el 
and En-hazor, Josh. 1938, Now Yaran, a village 64 
m. W. from Hazor and about the same distance W. by 
S. from Kadesh (Josh. 1938). On a hill to the NE. 
are the ruins of a monastery, which was originally a 
synagogue like the famous one at Kefr Bérim (Guerin. 
Gal. 2r03 fF PEF Mem, 1258). 


IRON (oyna; ciAHpocs Vg. ferrum?) The 
Israelites of course derived the use of iron from the 
Canaanites, and it was comparatively late 
the Semit that iron displaced bronze as the metal 

© BeMEOR: i ordinary use. We should naturally 
expect this. In Egypt the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron, though iron was perhaps not wholly unknown 
as early as the great pyramid of Gizeh, where a piece of 
wrought iron has been found in an inner joint near the 
mouth of the air-passage on the southern side.? For a 
later period we may mention the oxidised remains of 
some wedges of iron intended to keep erect the obelisks 
of Rameses 11. at Tanis, Iron is also frequently re- 
ferred to in the lists of tribute (see Brugsch’s Hist. of 


Hgyol). In Babyloniaand Assyria, too, the actual work- 
ing of iron seems to have been late, though it was 


See URIAH, 4. 


1. Among 


1 Here pointed out for the first time, though H. P. Smith 
seems on the verge of the suggestion. 

2 Except where it gives an explanatory translation, as ‘falcatos 
currus’(Judg. 43), though it sometimes gives the literal transla- 
tion of the same expression as ‘ ferreos currus,’ Jos. 1718, 

3 Trans. International Congress of Orientalists, ‘TA, p. 396 f 
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IRON 


certainly manufactured and employed much more in 
these countries than in the Nile Valley. 

There is no trace of iron in the early hymns, and it seems clear 
that iron did not displace bronze till after 800 8.c., for in the 
ninth ,century we still find ‘bronze axes’ mentioned in the in- 
scriptions. Place found hooks, grappling-irons, harnesses, 
ploughshares, etc., at Khorsabad, and Layard abundance of 
scale-armour of iron in a very decomposed state at Nimrtid.! 

We now pass to Syria and Palestine. It is recorded 
by the Assyrian king Ramman-nirari III. (810-782 B.C, ) 
that he received 3000 talents of copper and 5000 talents 
of iron as tribute from the land of Imiri$u (z.e., Aram- 
Damascus). At about the time of Amos, then, iron 
was plentiful in Syria. This, however, is no proof that 
iron was not well known in Syria and Palestine at an 
earlier date. If Hommel is correct, the Canaanites de- 
rived their first knowledge of iron from Babylonia. 

Both bra and Ass. Jarsiilz were, he says, connected with 
the Sumerian éavgal and the New Sumerian dajrad, the non- 
Semitic sound 7 having become g in Semitic (ZDMG 45 340). 

It is probable, however, that before iron was much 
used, in Babylonia, it was worked in N. Palestine. 
There iron-smelting must have been understood at an 
early period. The iron chariots of the Canaanites (see 
CHARIOT, § 3), so familiar to us from the OT, are 
mentioned also in the historical inscriptions of Egypt ; 
they came from the valley of the Kishon and the inland 
district to the N.,? and iron objects were found by Bliss 
in the fourth of the ruined cities in the mound of Tell- 
el-Hesy (Lachish), which he inclines to date about 1100 
B.c.3 We can therefore readily understand that a 
Canaanite legend (from which the Israelite legend in 
Gen. 422 must be derived) placed the ancestor of iron- 
workers as well as brass-workers in primeval times (cp 
CAINITES, § 10). 

We are in no uncertainty as to the source whence the 
Canaanites obtained their iron; it was the monntain- 
range of Lebanon (Dt. 89 ; see LEBANON). Jeremiah, 
too (1512), speaks of iron from the N.;4 but whether 
the eulogist of wisdom refers to these northern mines in 
Job 282 cannot be determined. The unknown writer 
may have travelled beyond the limits of Palestine. The 
Egyptians procured iron (with other metals) from the 
Sinaitic peninsula; had this poet travelled there? At 
any rate, smelting-furnaces were well known to the later 
Hebrew writers (Jer.114 Dt. 420 1 K. 851). 

There are but few OT passages of really early date 
which refer to iron. The references in the Hexateuch 


(e.g., Nu. 8l22 35316 Dt. 8115 195 Josh. 
228) occur in documents of late com- 
refer sites. position. The account of Goliath‘s spear 
(1S. 177) was written at least zoo years after David’s 
time, and the mention of an axe-head of iron in 2 K. 65 
(certainly not due to a ‘copyist'*) belongs to a com- 
paratively late stratum of prophetic legend. The most 
important reference in the David-narratives is doubtless 
that in 2 §.123x. The phrase ‘ axes of iron’ used there 
suggests, however, that axes of bronze were still in use; 
cp Am. 13‘ threshing-instruments of iron’ (see AXE, 6). 
It is remarkable that according to tradition no iron 
instrument was used in the construction of Solomon’s 
temple. The editor of the tradition accounts for this 
by the legal orthodoxy of his hero (see Dt. 275, and 
cp Josh. 831). The’ Chronicler is bolder; he supplies 
the omission (1 Ch. 223 and elsewhere), and even repre- 
sents Solomon as having able iron-workers of his own 
(2 Ch. 27), though obliged to send to Tyre for a chief 
artificer. 

1 Dr. J. H. Gladstone, ‘The metals used by the great nations 
of antiquity,’ Mature, 21st April 1898, p. 596. 

2 This coincides with the statement in Josh. 1776 (cp Judg. 
413), See WMM As. x, Zur, 154. 

3 Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 135. 

4 Wi. reads here ‘iron of Baal-zephon and Chalcis.’ He ex- 
plains abn (which in MT follows pwn, but in the next verse) 
here and in Ezek. 2711 as meaning Chalcis, W. of Damascus, 
near Antilibanus (A T Vers, 180). But see Cinicta (end). 


5 On Og’s ‘iron bedstead ’ see BED. 
6 So Flinders Petrie in Hastings’ DB, s.v. ‘axe.‘ 
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ISAAC 


It has often been supposed that the graphic description in 
Nah. 23 [4] contains a reference to steel. Where AV renders 
‘ The chariots shall be with flaming torches ’ (taking nabs as if 
=nBb), the Thesaurus of Gesenius-Rodiger gives ‘fulgent 
chalybe vel falcibus currus.’ RV too has ‘the chariots flash 
with steel,’ without, however, committing itself to the hypothesis 
that the Assyrian chariots had scythes. That hypothesis, as is 
shown elsewhere (CHARIOT, § 1), is untenable ; nor isthe render: 
ing ‘steel’ at all well supported.! In fact, the word péladoth 


is corrupt ; not improbably nibb should be nabn=Ass. hallugtu, 
‘covering’ (from Zalapu, ‘to be covered,’ in 1], ‘to cover’)? a 
word often used in connection with horses, chariots, and warriors. 
Render, therefore, ‘the (metal) plating of the chariots flashes 
like fire.’ In view of Nahum’s fondness for Assyrian technical 
terms (see SCRIBE), this is not a difficult conjecture:3 Steel, 
then, is not mentioned in the OT, for no one will now 
defend AV’s rendering ‘steel’ (nyin3) in 2 S. 2235 Ps. 1834 [35] 
Job 2024 Jer. 1512 (see BRASS). 

From the time of Amos onwards iron was in general 
use among the Israelites as well as among the Syrians 
(see above). 

Amos (13) mentions threshing instruments of iron. Writers 
of a later date mention iron objects in abundance e.g., tools 
(1K.67 2K. 65), pans (Ezek. 43), nails for dbors (2 Ch. 
223), bars for fortifying city-gates (Ps. 10716 Is. 452), a stilus. 
or pen (Job 1924 Jer. 171), hunters’ darts (Job 417 [40 31}, 
horns (Mic. 413 cp 1 K. 2217), fetters (Ps. 10518), Note also 
that the ideal ’described in Is. 60 includes ‘iron instead of 
stones’ (v. 17), obviously a hyperbole. 


Numerous literary metaphors are derived from iron. 
Thus, affliction is symbolised by the smelting-furnace 
(Dt. 420} and byiron fetters (Ps. 107 x0), 
a severe rule by a rod, and slavery by 
a yoke of iron (Ps.29 Dt. 2848), obstinacy by an iron 
sinew in the neck (Is. 484) ; a destructive imperial power 
by iron teeth (Dan. 77); a tiresome burden by a mass 
of iron (Ecclus. 2215); insuperable obstacles by iron 
walls (2 Macc. 119). Asa beautiful simile drawn from 
this metal we may select Prov. 2717, ‘Iron sharpens 
iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.’ 4 T K.C. 


IRPEEL Oye, ‘God heals’; cp Rephaiah, and 
bya in CIS 2 no. 77; NAMES, § 30), an unknown city 
of Benjamin, grouped with REKEM (or rather Bahurim) 
and ZELA, Josh. 1827}. We should probably read, 
‘And Bahurim, and Irpeel, and Zelah' (taking over 
ybyi from v. 28). 

Observe that in @® @apenda, the corruption (see TARALAH) is 
given, but the true reading $y» is not represented. Neither is 
the second corruption 9} xm represented in @ (see Evern). In 
MT the true reading’ byp yy and the two corruptions myn and 
nban both find a place. @A, however, gives seppandA, and GL 
cepgna. T.K.C. 

IR-SHEMESH (Mipy WY), Josh. 1942; another 
name of BETH-SHEMESH [g. V.]. 


TRU (YY; Hp[B], npalAl, HAa[L om.]), a son of 
Caleb (1 Ch. 4xs}); cp IRAM. 


ISAAC (pMy', or [Am. 7916 Jer. 3326 Ps. 1059} 
POY, § 54; 1caak [ADL, ete.], but in Am. 79 TOY 
reAwtoc [BAQ], Hcaak [E*? Gen. 288]). 

Popular tradition could not mistake the obvious mean- 
ing of Isaac. According toJ (Gen. 1812), Sarahlaughed 

LN to herself when she overheard the promise of 

_ Name. son; when it was fulfilled, she exclaimed, 
* Whoever hears of it will laugh at me’ (Gen. 2166; see 
SBOT) . E, however, givesother accounts. On the birth 


3. Metaphors. 


1 The Syriac and Arabic words for ‘steel,’ which resemble 
MT’s péladoth, appear to be loan-words from Persian. 

2 Del. s.v. quotes the phrase, ‘Forty of his chariots with 
trappings (Ausristung) they carried away.’ 

On the metal plating of the chariots see Billerbeck, in Beifr. 
zur Assyrtologie, 3167, and cp CHARIOT, § 3, and on the re- 
mainder of this difficultverse of Nahum, see SHOE. 

4 A better sense, however, is obtained by pointing %m instead 
of mua (Vg. exacudtur), and hy reading ‘Ba instead of °25, 
The proverb then becomes, ‘Iron is sharpened by iron; soa 
man Is sharpened by the speech (lip, mouth) of his friend.’ So 
Gratz (Afonatsschr., 1884, p. 424). »%% and 13m are sometimes 
confounded. Toy’s note js hardly satisfactory, because he does 
not adequately account for ‘35. 
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‘of Isaac she cried out, 'God has given me cause to laugh' 
(Gen, 2 16a) ; in v.9 of the same chapter she sees Ishmael 


* laughing,’ or rather ‘playing’ (pny). Lastly, P tells 


us (Gen. 17x7) that Abraham laughed in surprise on 
hearing the promise. Evidently the voice of tradition 
varied. We might have expected to hear, but we do 
not hear, that Isaac, like Zoroaster (Plin. HN, 7 16, and 
Solinus, c. 1), laughed on the day of his birth. 

It is customary to suppose that Isaac was originally 
at once a tribal name and a divine title, and that the 
full form of the tribal name was Yishak-el,—i.e., El 
laughs (so also Ed. Meyer). 'The divine title Yishak 
= ‘he who laughs,' ‘ the Laugher,” has been thought to 
point to the god of the clear sunny sky;? the myth of 
Zoroaster’s laugh has no doubt a solar connection. It 
would be safer to explain the name as the ‘ cheerful, or 
friendly one’ (cp Job 2924), who turns a smiling counte- 
nance towards his worshippers.” Such a conception of 
their deity might seem natural to the pastoral tribes 
-who, to judge from the traditional narratives, honoured 
and became identified with the name of Isaac, and who 
in early times paid him religious homage as the divine 
patron of Beersheba.?2 

It is much more probable that ‘ Isaac’ like Abraham 
(see JERAHMEEL)‘ and JACOB (g.v.) is an ancient 
popular corruption. With much probability it may 
be regarded as acorruption of A#zhalas (‘ the brother 
.defends,' cp Ass. gadsz § stronghold ). 

Halasa is close to the Wéady Ruheibeh (Rehoboth) one of 
thé seats of Isaac(§ 2 below), and is probably to he identified 
with the ancient ZIKLAG (.v.). The equivalent name Halasel 
appears elsewhere as BEsALEEL, also as Hazzelel[poni}, All 


these are queue names which must perhaps ultimately be 
traced back to the primitive Jerahmeelite divine name Ahihalas 
porny), the original of Isaac(pns’). The religious importance 
of Elusa (=Halasa) can now he more fully considered. 

In Gen. 314253 the singular phrase ‘the fear of Isaac’ (308 
occurs 54n5 is very rare in the older literature. It is specially 
frequent in Job; cp Job 44a where 4p, ‘terror,’ is the result 
of an apparition. Hence ‘ghost’ may seem to some to he a 
plausible rendering (Schwaily, Gesfens?); Ditlmann givesrumen 
veverendum ; similarly Holzinger. But the objection from late 
usage rertains, The matter is important in its bearing on early 
spirit-lore. More probably 4p is here an old word meaning 1. 
thigh ; 2, ancestor 53. clan (as sprung from a single ancestor; 
‘cp WRS Kin. 34174; Bevan, Daniel, 214). 

The narrators found comparatively little to say about 
Isaac (for the reason see below, § 5); but some of their 

traditions are of great interest. First in 

ae. of importance is that of Abraham's sacrifice 

Ces of his ‘only son,’ accomplished in will 

locality, but not in act (Gen. 221-19). Few of the 

early narratives have received more light than this from 
analytic and historical criticism. 

It has become certain that the story has been considerably 
altered since E wrote it. The editor or compiler of JE not only 
anpended wy, 144-18 (an unoriginal passage, full of reminiscences), 
but also introduced several alterations into wz, 1-144. 

The most remarkable of the editorial changes concerns 
the locality of the sacrifice. It is obvious that such a 
sentence as "Go into the land of the Moriah (soin the 
Hebrew) and offer him . . . on one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of,’ is no longer in its original 
form, and most critics have thought that ‘ the Moriah’ 
was inserted (together with the divine name Yahwh in 
vv, rx 14) by the editor of JE. This writer was probably 
a Judahite, and it is supposed that he wished to do 
honour to the temple of Jerusalem by localising on the 
hill where it was built one of the ‘greatest events in the 
life of Abraham (see MORIAH). We are, at any rate, 


1 See Goldziher, Hedrew Mythology, 94 7-5 Schirren, Myth: 
en aus Neuseeland, 186 (laughter of the dying sun-! god). 
Goeje, thinking of the ‘only son’ in Gen. 22, formerly made eae 
=the spring sun. 

2 Am. 814: read, with Wi., 9111 for the impossible ¥11 of 
MT. From Am. 55, however, it appears that northern as well 
as southern Israelites resorted to the sanctuary of Beersheba— 
a recognition, perhaps, of the early connection of Israel with 
the land of Musri, to which Kadesh apparently belonged. This 
illustrates Amos's remarkable use of ‘Isaac’ as_a synonym. for 
* Israel’ in 7916(@ Taxwg, and so Symm. in #9). 
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not entitled to assume that the original locality was the 
temple mountain ; nor is it safer to suppose, with Well- 
hausen and Stade, that Mount Gerizim is intended, and 
to read, ‘to the land of the Hamorites’ (abn yw by) 


(cp Gen. 33z9, ‘Hamor the father of Shechem'), for 
Gerizim is undoubtedly too far off,? and we hear nothing 
of Abraham's having to climb a steep mountain. Dill- 
mann’s suggestion (adopted by Ball in SBOT) is at 
first sight more attractive. A vague expression, such 
as ‘Go into the land of the Amorite’? (mba 7? be), 


would harmonise with one of J’s leading objects, which 
was to represent Abraham's action as, not a concession 
to surrounding superstition, but the height of self- 
devoting faith. The patriarch, as Dillmann rightly 
holds, is supposed to set off with his ‘ only son" (@ rév 
vidy gov Tov dyamnréy) without balancing the claims of 
rival sanctuaries, just as he set off from Haran, 'not 
knowing whither he went' (Heb. 118), but following his 
invisible Guide. The reading ‘ the land of the Amorite,' 
however, cannot be held satisfactory. It leaves us 
without a clue to the situation of the place of sacrifice, 
except that it was in Palestine, more than two days' 
journey from Beersheba. The mere name (however 
we read it) in v.14 tells us nothing. No sanctuary 
in Palestine proper with a name at all resembling this 
is mentioned in the OT. 

In considering the question of the reading inv. 2 it 
would have been better to try another course. The 
sanctuary (pip, v. 4, means ‘sacred place’) was no 


doubt well known, at least by hearsay, to most Israelites. 

It was called (the narrative being Elohistic) El6him- (or 
E1- jyir’é (v. 14); we abstain here from questioning the 
accuracy of this reading, and of the El-roi and Lahai- 
roi of Gen.1613 f. (see, however, end of this section). 
Is there, then, any sacred place bearing this name, or 
a name that might fairly be regarded as another form of 
this ? There is the divinity who, according to J, appeared 
to the exhausted Hagar, and was called by her El-rai, .2., 
God of seeing (Gen. 1613); and the name was shared by 
the divinity's sanctuary. It was in the neighbourhood 
of the well (4é’é) of Lahai-roi or El-roi, that Isaac dwelt 
(Gen. 2514 see below), and hence it is reasonable to 
suspect that here may be the'sacred spot intended by the 
narrative ;4 the ‘ mountain’ may be the nearest hill to the 
well called ‘Azz Muweileh, which we have elsewhereiden- 
tified with BEER-LAHAI-ROI. The place is 10 hours S. of 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth),on the road to Beersheba. Going 
at a leisurely pace, it might conceivably take Abraham 
three days toreach it. In this case the expression which 
the editor of JE misread as ‘ to the land of the Moriah' 
was probably ‘ to the land of (the)Misrim’ a (omy nya). 
As Winckler has pointed out, both Kadesh and Beer- 
lahai-roi lay, in all probability, in the region anciently 
called Musr or Musri (see MizRAIM, § 24}. A bright 
light is now thrown on details which have hitherto caused 
embarrassment, such as the loneliness of the place of 
sacrifice, and the precaution taken by Abraham of 
carrying wood for the altar (cp Grove, in Smith’s DB, 
art. ‘ Moriah’).& Habitations, indeed, there must have 





1 phy would surely read very oddly, especially as in vv. 35 
Abraham's ass ion occupies a rather prominent position. 
Bleek and Tuch suggested 477 (Gen. 126 Judg. 71). 

2 See the hooks of travel, eg, Tristram's Land of Israel, 
where a strong, but not too strong, opinion is expressed. ‘The 
Samaritan tradition, identifying the mountain with Gerizirn, is 
purely sectarian and artificial. 

3 Cp Geiger, Urschr. 278. 

4 This view was first proposed by B. W. Racon (Heéraica, 
April, 18913 Genesis, 141 [’92]), who thinks, however, that the 
original reading in v.2 was 1137 P38 (cp 201 Nu. 1829 E; cp 


Gen. 2462 J), This is palesographically improbable. Bacon 
also thinks that inv. 14 E originally wrote, not El-yir’é, hut El- 
ro'i, 


5 ¥ in g yp fell out; the corruption of 5 into 4 then became 
easy, and after the editor had misread p\¥p787N as DMS Ny 
it was natural for him to prefix by. 

6 Wi, (Gesch.ii.) accepts the proposed reading for Moriah in 
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been not very far from El-rdi ; but there was no walled 
city like Jerusalem, and the ascent of the hill would 
take less time and trouble than Mount Gerizim. The 
hill itself is to be imagined as bare of trees ; but near at 
hand Abraham could see thick brushwood (929), in 


which a ram was caught by the horns. 

This view of the story, too, enriches us with something 
that we did not know to be recoverable, viz., E’s 
explanation of the name of the old southern sanctuary 
of El-rdi (or, as he calls it, El-yir’é). The editor of 
JE having already adopted a fine narrative accounting 
for the name (161-14), and wishing to attach the great 
event described in our ch. 22 to the central sanctuary of 
Judah (see MORIAH), introduced the changes to which 
reference has been made. Elsewhere, however (see 
JERAHMEEL), in treating the apparently corrupt text 
of Gen.1613 suggestions have been made which 
favour the emendation of Gen. 2214 as follows,—' and 
Abraham called the name of that place Well of Jerah- 
meel, even as it is called to this day.' 

Thereare,also,twoother related aspectsunderwhich the 
* Moriah’ story must be considered. Thewriter obviously 

i -. wishes, in the most considerate manner, to 
3. Didactic ice of sacrificing firstb 
urpose. oppose the practice of sacrificing firstborn 

Pp sons (cp FIRSTBORN), and, subordinately 
to this, tojustify the substitutionary sacrificeof an animal. 
In treating this past of our subject, we need not linger 
on the famous passage of Philo of Byblus? (professedly 
reproducing a primitive Phoenician story), in which 
Kronos (or rather El) is said to have sacrificed his only 
son Ieovd to free his country from the calamities of war. 
In spite of its doubtful attestation and modernised form, 
the story has the appearance of being based on tradition. 
Probably it was told at Byblus to justify the rite of 
human. sacrifice, and a similar myth may have been 
current among the Canaanitish neighbours of the 
Israelites. The story in Gen. 22, however, is clearly 
intended as a basis for the abrogation of the rite. 
There may have been stories having the same object 
among the Canaanites or the Israelites; these, not 
the story in Philo of Byblus, would be the right 
narratives to compare with the Elohist's. So far, 
however, as an opinion is possible, the form of the 
Elohist's story is, apart from the detail about the ram, 
all his own. It was suggested, indeed, by circumstances 
already related in the traditional narratives ; but it was 
moulded by himself, and it is bathed throughout in an 
ideal light. Evidently this pious writer felt that for the 
higher religious conceptions no traditional story would 
be an adequate vehicle. 

The course which he adopted shows the writer to have 
been a great teacher. He admits the religious feeling 
which prompted the sacrifice of a firstborn son; but he 
suggests that the idea of such a sacrifice is unnatural 
(the unsophisticated mind of Isaac cannot take it in, 
and Abraham himself would never have thought of it but 
for a divine oracle), and earnestly insists that Israel's 
God demands no more and no less than absolute 
devotion of the heart. One thing more he suggests—. 
that there are stages in religious enlightenment, and 
that an act which was justifiable in the wild days of 
JEPHTHAH (g.v.), was no longer tolerable. In the 
Southern Kingdom a protest against the continuance or 
revival of human sacrifices was raised by the writer 
of Mi. 66-8; in the Northern, at an earlier date, by the 
Elohist.? 


There is a fine Indian parallel to the story of the deliverance 
‘of Isaac in Adtartya Brahmana,7 13-16 (Max Miiller, Axe, 





Gen. 222, and thinks that the original seats of both Abraham 
and Isaac were in the north near Dan (perhaps the true [accord- 
ing to him] Kirjath-arba). The journey referred to in Gen. 22 
would thus he from the far north to the far south. 

1 Muller, FHG 35704 

2 See further, Kamph., Das Verhdltniss des Menschenopfers 
zur israclit, Re?, where recent literature is referred to. 
On human sacrifices 'in Babylonia, cp Ball, PSBA 14 (92), 
-No, iv. jin Egypt, Tylor and Griffith, Tom6 of Paker? (Egypt 
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Saaskr, Lit, 408-419), where Ene niee son of a Brahman, 
who had been all but sacrificed in honour of Varuna, is liber- 
ated by the gods, and adopted by apriest. The stage of moral 
development, however, represented in this story, is more ad- 
vanced than that in Gen. 22. 


It is true, the narrator is behind the prophet in 
spirituality thousands of rams, says the latter. will 
+; 4... not propitiate the ‘high God’ (God 

4. Substitution of heaven), — butthe Elohist spoils his 

of ram. pathetic narrative bv a close which. 
for modern taste, could hardly he more prosaic. ‘And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold, a 
ram caught in the thicket by his horns, and Abraham 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a burut- 
offering instead of his son’ (2213). The first readers of 
the Elohist, like the first readers of the epilogue of the 
Book of Job, had standards and requirements different 
from ours. Below the new taste for spirituality lay 
the old taste for ritual. If human sacrifices were 
not to be offered, what was the surrogate for them? 
The voice of humanity in certain priestly circles had, 
it appears, spoken for a ram, which in the symbolism 
of vicarious sacrifice was henceforth to represent a man. 
The animal selected was not always the same. At the 
Syrian Laodicea (= Phoen. Ramitha) it was a stag, 
which animal was annually sacrificed in place of a 
maiden as late as the second century A.D.1_ We would 
gladly know at what date this stag sacrifice was intro- 
duced. Did the humane Israelitish priests precede or 
follow the priests of Phcenicia? And was the original 
substitute for the life of the firstborn son among the 
Israelites a ram (b*x} or a stag® (be) 2? When we con- 
sider (x) that wild animals were not usually sacrificed 
among the Israelites; ¢2)that in Gen. 227 a sheep is 
spoken of as a victim; and (3)that in the region of El-rdi 
we should expect a gazelle (say) rather than a hart (dex) 
it seems best to abide by the ordinary reading ‘ram.’ 

No subsequent narrative comes up to that in 221-14, 
though the idyllic tone and the deep religious spirit of J’s 

5. Oth account of the finding of the right wife 

. €f for Isaac (ch. 24) claim admiration (see 

stories, REBEKAH). The narratives respecting 
Isaac himself tend to lower our estimate of his 
character; but we must remember that the patriarchs 
represent the highest Israelitish ideals only in part; they 
also embody Israelitish weaknesses. Isaac's shiftiness 
in his relations with Abimelech (Gen. 261-11 Ry} need 
not be excused when we have learned to look upon him 
as a tribal representative ; the repetition of, virtually, 
the same story twice over in the life of Abraham (cp 
Gen. 1210-20 J ; 20 E) is an indication of the compara- 
tive lateness of the traditional stories of that patriarch, 
as well as of the fondness of the people for this particular 
tradition, which showed how inviolable were the persons 
of their ancestors. 

The mingled greatness and weakness of Isaac is most 
strikingly shown in the story of his paternal benedictions, 
one of which, however, is more fitly styled a curse 
(Gen, 27). It is to us a somewhat repellent narrative, 
on account of the unfilial and unbrotherly craft of 
Jacob and the love of good eating ascribed to Isaac. 
With the ancients it must have been popular. As to 
Expl. Fund, ’94), 20 4; Crum, PSBA 16133; and Masp. 
Dawn of Cwilisation, 168, 193; in Semitic countries WRS 
Rel. Sem.\?) 361 9 3 We. Heid. 112 Maspero includes the 
gazelle among the animals substituted for human victims; in 
znd ed. he notices Flinders Petrie's recent discoveries. 

1 Porphyr. De Aés#, 256 ; Pausan. iii, 168; cp WRS Red, 
Sen2.(2) 409, 466. On the commutation of victims, cp Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Sacrifice, 1269-271. 

2 'Stag' (bx) is Clermont-Gannean's reading (JA, 7th ser. 
11sz0). There isthe same doubt as to the vocalising of by in the 
sacrificial tablet of Marseilles (2. 9); here, however the mean- 
ing stag' is certainly preferable’ ,|A ram‘ in Phoenician is 
bo. Were the stags spoken of in the Marseilles tariff substi- 
tutes for human.victims? Robertson Smith(Red Senr.(2) 467) 
suspects an allusion in 2 S.119 to an ancient stag sacrifice like 
that at Laodicea, This hypothesis, however, is not borne out by 
the most recent criticism (see Klo., ad éoc., and Bu. in SBOT) . 
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the craft of Jacob, we need not excuse it, for it was 
inherited by the tribes of Isaac and Jacob from their 
nomad ancestors. As to Isaac’s passion for a certain 
food, this too was, no doubt, a tribal failing; a notable 
Arabic song in the Hamasa (Freytag, 506) reckons 
‘roast flesh’ as first among the pleasures of life. The 
detail mentioned in 273 J would not, however, have 
been thought of but for the necessity of giving scope 
to the cunning of Jacob. Possibly, too, the first tellers 
of the story may have thought that Isaac, being a semi- 
divine hero, and being about to pronounce fateful 
oracles (see ESAU), should not be treated otherwise 
than as a deity. It was in festival raiment (w. 15) 
that Jacob the deceiver approached his father (the 
Jews in Jerome’s time said that they were Esau’s 
priestly garments), and Robertson Smith has plausibly 
defended} the view that the skins worn by Jacob on 
his arms and neck were analogous to those worn by 
worshippers in many lands at sacrificial ceremonies (cp 
Esau). At any rate, it is evident that the pronouncing 
of the oracles was a quasi-divine act, and that, accord- 
ing to the narrators, the circumstances connected with 
it were overruled by their God to the accomplishment 
of his own ends. It would seem that this was not one 
of the very earliest narratives ; in the oldest stratum of 
tradition Isaac and Ishmael (both attached to Beer-lahai- 
roi) must have taken the place afterwards occupied by 
Jacob and Esau. The details of the present genealogical 
connection were of course afterthoughts. (If Isaac was 
originally a Jerahmeelite hero we can the better under- 
stand how the Israelites, whilst frequenting his sanc- 
tuary, adopted comparatively little of his legend. ) 

It is, however, not only at Beer-lahai-roi, but also at 
REHOBOTH, BEERSHEBA, and GERAR, that we find Isaac 
established.2. These three places come before us in 
Gen. 26 1-33, which is substantially the work of J, though 
editorial insertions have been made, and wv, 33 (as Bacon 
—see below, n. 4—has rendered very probable) should 
change places with 2131-33. It was at Beersheba, accord- 
ing to ] and E, that Isaac spent the second part of his 
life, and no doubt it was there, not at Mamre or Hebron 
(as P, in 3527, represents), that tradition supposed the 
patriarch to have died. According to the most probable 
view of 2133, it was Isaac, not Abraham, who planted 
the sacred tree at Beersheba, invoking the name of 
Vahwe.? It was there, too, that he ‘intreated Yahwh 
for his wife, because she was barren,’ and’ that Esau and 
Jacob were born.4 It was at Beer-lahai-roi, however, 
endeared to Isaac (as fancy involuntarily suggests) by 
the memory of the interrupted sacrifice (and not less to 
Ishmael by the memory of his mother Hagar), that 
Isaac received his wife that evening when he had gone 
out on some unknown errand into the open country. 

It is worth remarking that the Wady Mnweileh (in 
which the well of Lahai-roi should be placed) must at 
one time have been better watered and more cultivated 
than at present (Palmer). 

On apocryphal allusions, see APOCRYPHA, § 11. 

TK C 


1 Rel, Sem.(?) 437 5 cp 467. 

2 The reader should be cautioned against some inaccurate 
though seemingly very critical statements in Maspero’s Struggle 
of the Nations, 68, To make Isaac a resident at Hebron 
effaces one of the leading distinctions between him and Abraham. 

3 Gen. 2133 is interesting (cp ETERNAL, TAmarisk). Was 
the tree an Sy (‘tamarisk’)? or an MYX (‘sacred post’)? and 
was the divine name, which Isaac, according to the original J, 
invoked, po by, ‘the everlasting (or ‘ancient’? deity,’ or 
(supposing nbiy to be corrupt) roy by, ‘the most high deity’? 

4 Probably the order of the narratives is 24 251-611626 1-32 
2131-33. See Bacon (Genesis, 141, 248; cp Hebraica, April 
1891), who thinks that, in 2133, J oneinally wrote ‘Isaac,’ 
‘Abraham’ being due to the writer of JE, who transposed the 
passage ;hut cp Kautzsch and Ball. 
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ISAIAH (Prophet) 
CONTENTS 


Biographical facts (§ p. 


Prophecies without narratives 
Narratives in Is. (§§ 2-6). 


(8§ 7-17)- ; 
Resulting picture of Is. (§ 18,7). 


ISAIAH, in RV Mt. 33, and OT gassiw, Esatas, in 
AV; and in AV Ecclus. 4822, Esay (47D everywhere 
except in title of book; there MSY [see JESHAIAH, 
45 6]), son of Amoz (g.v.), 2 K.192 Is. li 2 Ch.2622 
8220 Retc.,—the most gifted and powerful of those early 
prophets who are known to us by written records. 

The name is to be explained probably either as ‘help of Yahwé’ 
[soJ. H. Mich.], cp ‘pv, or as‘ Yahweé helps,’ from yw? ywin 
[so Del.]; ep Sab. yi and the names byyf, pinbs3 @ has 
yoatas [= myer? so Klo.2] of the prophet— L everywhere, BNA 
everywhere except 2 Ch. 2622—teea[e]ov [BA] and woov [x] in 
Ecclns. 48 20(23), but never, except Ezra 87 [A], of the other 
six bearers of the name? (see JESHAIAH). 

I. Isaiah lived at Jerusalem, was married (83), and 
had children (73 83). Plainlv he was of high social 

; ; rank. When he needs a witness he 
- Bigzrerhical applies to the chief priest (see URIAH), 
and his whole conduct and bearing 
bespeak one who can claim social respect. In this he 
contrasts with Amos and Micah. We may presume 
therefore that be had every educational advantage which 
the capital could supply, and it is plain that he inherited 
a literary tradition of no very recent date. The heading 
in Is. li refers to Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
as the kings in whose ‘ days’ (or period) he prophesied. 
This heading, however, is probably the work of a late 
editor, who gained his information from a study of the 
works of Isaiah. From the reference to Judah and 
Jerusalem as the subjects of the prophecies, we may 
assume the statement to have been intended to apply 
only to chaps. 1-12. It remains true, however, that we 
have no reason to suppose that Isaiah prophesied under 
Manasseh. The story that he was put to death (the 
later legend said, sawn asunder ; cp Heb. 1137) by order 
of Manasseh, as a punishment for speeches on God and 
on the holy city which were contrary to the law, obtained 
a wide currency, but has no suppor in the Book of 
Kings, and is unworthy of credit. 

These dry bones of biography need to be clothed 

with living flesh, and for this we must turn to Isaiah’s 
. which contain the very 

2, inils.tjves GascQuessp his life. Grand and an- 
tiquely simple was his character, and 

those who have been enabled by a thorough criticism 
and exegesis to form an idea of the limits, the period, 
and the meaning of his discourses, will find themselves 
in a position to rectify some common misapprehensions. 

II, It will be convenient to obtain our first introduc- 
tion to Isaiah from certain stillextant narratives respecting 
portions of his prophetic ministry, proceeding from his 
disciples or admirers at different periods,—viz., (a) 
Is. 6, (4) 71-16, (c) 81-4, ()20, (e) 36-39 (2K.1813- 
20 19 |] 2 Ch. 32). 

From (a)— whichis an account of the vision by which 
Isaiah was set apart as a prophet—we learn that he 
entered on his ministry in the year of the death of Uzziah, 


1 PRE(2)6585. Klo.’s alternative restoration mery (the only 
restoration retained in PREP) 8713) does not seem plausible, yet 
the Arabic ‘/sé for $17 might perhaps lend it some support. 

2 With reference to the @ equivalents, it may be noted here 
that the first vowel is oftenest or ¢ or te, the « being frequently 
doubled (veg[e]cas= YY? so Klo.; cpeerer, 1 Ch. 231 [A)), but 
also (four times in B, once in A, once in L) @ or o (agea, 
1 Ch. 2515 [B]=3ye? so Klo. 5 woavas, 1 Ch. 26 25 [BA]= 
myvan, cp Neh. 1232? -twone, 1 Ch. 2625 [L)). 

3 See ApocatyeTic LiTERATURE, § 42. Besides the Ascens. 
fsaie, and Justin, c, 7~vph. 120, cp the passage quoted from a 
MS of the Targum on the prophets in Lagarde's Profi Chald. 
p. xxxili, 
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z.e,, probably in 740 B.C. Isaiah had evidently been 
waiting for indications of the .divine will—otherwise how 
should the words ‘ Send me’ have darted at once to his 
lips? Already, too, he had the not less humbling than 
exalting consciousness of,a divine presence which ,glori- 
fied the world. To this was now added the sense of a 
new and special relation between himself and Yahwé, He 
was sent to work among his people asa prophet. At the 
same time he had a presentiment, which in the light of 
his newrelation to Yahwé seemed tohim arevelation, that, 
being such as it was, not merely Israel, but even Judah, 
was doomed to perish.!_ The revelation was, it is true, 
as yet more like an objective fact than a subjectively 
realised truth, or rather like many a flash of insight 
which visits and revisits us for moments, and then 
disappears, till at length a sad or joyful experience 
makes it ours for ever. Nor was it so terrible a 
presentiment as it may appear to us, because it was 
evidently accompanied by a revelation of the conversion 
of a remnant, as we gather from the name which Isaiah 
gave to his eldest son SHEAR-JASHUB (g.v.). And we 
must believe that, as time went on, apparent changes 
for the better in the moral condition of Israel somewhat 
dimmed Isaiah’s perception of the contents of his earli- 
est revelation. Only by the sternest experience could 
he be absolutely and entirely convinced, in the depths 
of his nature, of the necessity for the fall of Judah. 

(6) Probably to a period shortly before the writing 
down of the consecrating vision belongs the gran rifiuto 

» (toapply Dante’s phrase) which is related 
3. Is. 71-16; : 3 : 
Tmmanuel. 1 Ur second narrative piece (6). Asaiah 
* and Ahaz are the sole acting figures. 
Perhaps it is because the consecration narrative (a) 
serves as a preface that the prophet or his secretary 
has made no reference to the revelation of the ‘rem- 
nant.’ The unbelief of Ahaz was in fact an unpardon- 
able offence which made Isaiah indisposed to look at 
the brighter side of his revelation. Nothing can well 
he sterner than Isaiah’s prophecies at this period (see 
SBOT, or Zntr. /s, 396 7), though a short breathing- 
time is allowed before the sad end. 

The story of the ‘ great refusal” of Ahaz is well known. 
The king expected a siege, and was preparing for it, 
when Isaiah accosted him. He bade him not be afraid, 
reminding him that Yahwé was the head of Jerusalem, 
whereas the rulers of Damascus and Samaria were but 
puny mortals, and no better than half-burned fire- 
brands ; in short the coalition against Judah would, in 
common parlance, ‘end in smoke.’ The prophet, how- 
ever, saw Clearly the inefficacy of his appeal. Ahaz had 
no confidence either in his material, or—worse by far — 
in his spiritual, bulwarks. To his friendly ‘fear not * 
Isaiah therefore added a caution against the dangers of 
unbelief. What those dangers were he did not say; 
but Ahaz caught his meaning, and had no need to 
question him. ‘An established house’ was a common 
phrase for a family which did not die out, and re- 
mained in its ancient seat (18, 235 2528 1K. 1138) ; 
Isaiah’s caution, therefore, if we may consider its 
reference as limited to Ahaz, threatened the king with 
nothing less than the extinction of his dynasty. At 
this point (Is.7 10} the record becomes incomplete; the 
omission is veiled by a conventional introductory formula, 
indicating a fresh stage in the discourse. Probably some 
startling announcement was made, for the accrediting 
of which Isaiah conjectured that Abaz would require a 
‘ sign.” Then this extraordinary man, who deals 
with the king“as though his equal or superior, gives 


1 The closing words, ‘a holy seed is the stock thereof,’ are 
probably an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt passage. 
For a possible restoration see Che. Czz¢. 874, Budde’s rendering: 
‘When then a_tenth is there, it shall serve again for pasture 
(New World,Dec. ’95, p. 74x) is improbable. The natural sense 
is that given in EV. The following word poxa (‘like the tere- 


binth’) should probably he emended to 1V53 °3, ‘for consump- 
tion . ..” Cp review of Marti’s Jesata in Cr7#, Rev. Jan. 1900, 
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Ahaz carte délanche in the choice of a ‘sign’ (see 
IMMANUEL). The king has no doubt that Isaiah can, 
as we should say, work a miracle, and consequently 
believes that one way to safety from his present foes 
would be to obey the prophet; but he is not sure that 
some worse trouble for himself might not follow. He 
does not believe that Yahwé will be strong enough, a 
little later, to save him from Assyria; and yet how can 
he accept Yahwe’s help in the smaller trouble unless he 
is prepared to accept it in the greater? The only way, 
from his point of view, to avert the danger from Assyria 
is to make it a friend, which will moreover be able 
to save him from Syria and Ephraim. Friendship 
involves the protection of the weak by the strong, so 
that there is really no cause (Ahaz thinks) to introduce 
religious considerations into the question. Then 
Isaiah, to save his honour as a prophet, hurls, as it 
were, a sign at the unbelieving Ahaz, He says that 
Immanuel—z.e., ‘God with us’—will be the name 
which any one of the children soon to be born will 
receive from its mother, for before the tender palate of 
the child can distinguish between foods, the lands of 
Rezin and Pekah will have been devastated by Assyria.’ 
Isaiah has, in fact, not less political than religious in- 
sight. If he could have put off the prophet, and spoken 
only as a statesman, he might have asked why Ahaz 
should pay Assyria for humiliating Syria and N. Israel 
when it was its own interest to do this. There was, at 
any rate, no immediate necessityfor burdening his small 
territory with tribute to Assyria; the unbelieving king 
was as weak in politics as he was in religion. If we 
possessed a fuller record of the declarations of Isaiah 
(vv. 17-20 cannot be relied upon, being fragmentary, 
and partly recast by a late editor), we should prob- 
ably find that the immediate punishment of the king’s 
unbelief specified in it was this —that deliverance 
from Rezin and Pekah would be a ‘sign' to him, not 
of good, but of evil import. Since the king has rejected 
the opportunity so graciously given him of winning 
Yahwe's favour, he must not look for a long continuance 
of calm days. Disaster is looming right in front of him. 

That the ‘sign’ which Isaiah indignantly hurls at 
Ahaz is one which, in our fragmentary record, appears 
to be of happy augury, has caused a difficulty to many 
students. Prof. F. C. Porter in particular has felt 
this so strongly that he has devised a new interpreta- 
tion of Immanuel which deserves consideration (see 
IMMANUEL). Two chief objections to it must, however, 
be mentioned. 

(1) Immanuel—z.¢,, ‘God is with us'—by no means expresses 
the faith or the ‘underlying assumption’ of Ahaz; the true 
object of the king’s worship was neither the old national God, 
nor the Yahwl: of Isaiah but—policy. Hence his perturbation 
of mind, with which contrast theconfidence arising ont of asense 
of oneness with their God possessed by the N. Israelites (Am. 
5x46 18 619. 

(2) The explanation of Immanuel as an expression of the false 
faith of the multitude is opposed by the analogy of the name 
SHEAR-JASHUB (g.v,), which conveys a truth accepted by Isaiah. 

It is perfectly true, however, that the unbelief of Ahaz made 
the confidence of the happy mothers of Is.? 14 only too likely to 
prove of short duration. They would suppose that Yahwl: was 
unreservedly favourable to their people, whereas he had but 
granted a short interval before the sin of Ahaz should bring its 


terrible punishment on king and People. The sign was not as 
happy a one as Isaiah had intended. 


(c) The third piece of narrative is 81-4 (cp next art., 

. From 73 we alrea ow that in saiah ha 
§ 6). F 73 Iready kn hat in 734 Isaiah had 
41s. @r-4: 2 S0N named Shear-jashub, who was old 
Isaiah’s Sone enough to accompany his father in his 
* walks. From 81-4 we learn that 
shortly afterwards he had another son, named MAHER- 


sHALAL-HASH-BAZ, whose name portended the fall of the 


1 Dillmann’s objections to this explanationare—{1) that 7 I5ft 
produces the impression that the child of a mother well known 
to Isaiah and to Ahaz is meant, and (2) that ‘thy land, O 
Immanuel’ in 88 can only be understood of a historical person, 
But 715 can be shown to he a gloss, and Seomy ystx (88) should 
rather be ’y 93 ; pny. Certainly the passage is difficult; but no 
other solution seems available, 
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two northern kingdoms. These two sons, apparently, 
are the ‘children whom Yahwé has given him,’ and, 
like himself, they are ‘signs and omens in Israel’ of 
divine appointment. His children, at any rate, are 
‘signs’ in virtue of their names, which are doubtless 
as well known in Jerusalem as that of the crown prince 
himself. With regard to Isaiah we are not told that 
he received his name by divine appointment. It is 
only the prophet Jeremiah who claims to have been 
consecrated from his birth, and who may therefore 
conceivably have regarded his name as an omen (cp 
Jer. lio). It is enough that Isaiah and his sons alike 
prophesy of the future, and rouse the dull consciences 
of men. Thus, when the crisis comes, Isaiah will 
not stand alone. Before his inward consecration (in 
B.C. 740?) he felt himself ‘unclean’ through his soli- 
darity with his people; but now, by solidarity with him, 
the members of his family are virtually detached, like 
himself, from’ the ‘people of unclean lips’ among 
whom they dwell. For Isaiah‘s wife, too, is a prophetic 
personage (83), though she may not bear a prophetic 
name ; she participates in the privileges of her husband. 
(dZ) Chap. 20 describes the strange procedure by 
which Isaiah gave, so to speak, an acted prediction! of 
5. Is. 20 the fate reserved for two neighbouring 
oe" countries. The people of Ashdod revolted 
from Assyria in 713, and Judah (now itself a vassal of 
the Great King) was tempted to follow their example. 
Isaiah heard an inner voice bidding him go about, like 
one of the poorest class, without either sandals or an 
upper garment. He obeyed till the siege and capture 
‘of Ashdod in 711, which was a still more striking omen 
of the punishment in store for rebellion. This is the 
only prophetic action recorded of Isaiah. Generally 
he was contented with spoken prophecy, — either upon 
zesthetic grounds, or because spoken prophecy was less 
susceptible than acted prophecy of misinterpretation. 
The strange attire in which he appeared for three 
years.need not have meant what it was at length 
declared to mean. It might have signified merely the 
prophet’s grief (cp Mi. 18) for Ashdod; but as we see 
from vv, 3-6, it was a perfectly unsympathetic announce- 
ment of the fate of the north Arabian countries of Musri 
and Ku&,? which had long been important factors in 
Palestinian politics. To this Isaiah added a graphic 
description of the confusion of the statesmen of Pales- 
tine (‘this coastland’) at the fall of the single great ally 
on whom they had counted (cp ISAIAH ii., § 9 a[4]). 
(e) From the two remaining narratives we must not 
expect too much, owing to the lateness of their date 
One of them (36- 
6. Is. 36-39. Foe BT Nets ce Doubt earlier thas the 
other (37 94-38 7); but even the earlier is full of contra- 
dictions to the ideas and the implied situations in the 
universally acknowledged prophecies. So much, how- 
ever, we may admit to be just conceivable :—-{ 1) that 
Hezekiah in 702-1 B.C. really did take pains to 
propitiate Isaiah, and did convince the prophet of his 
disposition to obey the divine oracles; and (2) that 
Isaiah in consequence declared that on this occasion 
Jerusalem should escape a siege. The grounds for this 
view, however, are more hypothetical than one likes, and, 
at any rate, the details of Hezekiah‘s embassy to Isaiah 
and the speeches assigned to the prophet are altogether 
untrustworthy. And yet how transcendently great this 
prophet of Yahwé must have been to have formed the 
subject of so much imaginative writing! And how 
highly the later Jews must have valued the privilege 
@ prophetic revelation to have devoted themselves so 
earnestly to filling up the gaps in its historical record ! 
II. We now turn to those discourses of Isaiah which 
have no accompanying narratives. We will view them 
as revelations of a great religious character, and treat 
them with the respect due to all such revelations; 2.¢., 


hrase as in 818. 
IZRAIM, § 26; but cp GEOGRAPHY, § 9. 


2 He uses the same 
2 See Cusn, § 23 
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we will not require them to exhibit throughout a cast-iron 
«,, consistency. The criticism which we 
7. Prophecies have souk to employ elsewherehas not 
without narra- |, lled b ived id: 
tives : Is, 26-21 O&en controllec »y preconceived ideas 
31-5. respecting Isaiah’s prophetic system, 
and we-may therefore venture, as 
historians, to build upon its conclusions. We have 
heard from Isaiah’s lips his own account of his con- 
secrating vision. Criticism justifies us in holding that 
he lost no time in expanding and applying the stern 
truth which had lodged itself in his mind. For both 
Israel and Judah he announced a grievous disaster, 
which to the deeply-moved prophet appeared not less 
awful than a judgment upon the world (26-21). Never 
again did he write in a style so poetic, so sublime. 
Probably he learned that a manner at once more 
pointed and with more personality was better fitted to 
win the.attention of the people; indeed, in 26-21 he 
writes, it would seem, more to relieve himself than to 
impress others. 

In 81-5 Isaiah expresses himself more plainly. He 
anticipates a captivity like that in Jehoiachin’s time, 
when (if we may trust the narrative) few, except the 
poorer class, were left in Judah, and says that young 
men of tyrannical character will be the rulers of the 
humiliated state which should remain. 

This picture of the future (which, apart from the 
reference to the rulers who would take the place af the 

captive king, he repeated in 316-41 51-7 
8, Is. 816-41 and 58-24) did not correspond to facts. 

51-7 58-24 The punishment of the sins of Judah‘s 
rulers was delayed; the Davidic king remained on 
an, as yet, unshaken throne. 

Isaiah was not at all perplexed at this. He recog- 
nised the divine will that Ahaz should have a fair trial 
and choose between the broad and the narrow way. 
Again and again he offered counsel to Ahaz; but the 
young king was too wilful to listen, and his counsellor 
began to grow ‘weary’ (713). One trial more, as we 
have seen, was given, but in vain; and then Isaiah 
distinctly pointed to the ‘ waters of the river’ (z.e., to 
Assyria) as the source of the calamity in store for 
Judah as well as for Israel (87; ep-526-30 7 20). 

We have but fragments of Isaiah’s discourses at this 
period; but it is plain that the unbelief of Ahaz had 

Is. 8 greatly deepened the prophet’s conviction 
9. Is, 85-22. of coming ruin; no words of Carlyle are 
more fraught with indignation and grief than s2i ft 
Still, even here all is not dark. Many, we are told, 
not all, will rue their opposition to the divine word 
(814), and if we could be sure that 89 f. and 92-7 (z-6} 
were written at this period by the prophet, we should 
feel that Isaiah was by no means destitute of the richest 
consolation. The strict conservative view, however, 
is difficult in the extreme, and though Isaiah certainly 
believed that a ‘remnant’ would (like himself and his 
disciples, 816-18} turn, in humble, penitent faith, to 
Yahwe, and so escape captivity, it is not safe to sup- 
pose that Isaiah pictured to himself its future history. 

Had Isaiah any hope for (northern) Israel? He had 

none for the survival of the ancient kingdom; but did 
he believe that in Samaria too there was 
10. Is. 99-21 a ‘remnant’ which would‘ turn’? Three 

17 281-6. important prophecies (not counting 26-21 
and shorter passages) relate to Israel : 99-2r (8-20) 17 
and 281-6. The second and third of these contain 
passages which may seem to favour an affirmative 
answer; but a strict criticism will not allow us to 
regard 177 f and 285 f as more genuine than 11.13-13.4 
Yes; Isaiah had no hope for the country which, on the 
ground of its past leadership, still arrogated to itself 
the name of Israel. It is probable, however, that when 
the Assyrian hosts actually drew near Samaria (later 
than the prophet had at first anticipated), Isaiah‘s hopes 


1 Dillmann (on Is, 28 5%) quotes all these passages as con. 
elusive evidence. 
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for his own land revived. He appears at that time to 
have expected an Assyrian invasion of Judah, and in 
prophetic vision to have seen the foe pressing on to the 
capital. There is actually a record of this vision in 
that fine descriptive passage, 10 28-32, 
11. Is. 1028-32 and we have ott easoa i think that 
89 f 17x2-14. Isaiah at that time uttered the defiant 
words df 89 f, and in 17:2-14 announced the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian invaders of Judah. This, if true, 
was certainly not mere patriotism on the part of Isaiah. 
There mnst have been-some change in the internal 
condition of Judah, which to Isaiah’s prophetic eye 
spoke of a modification (surely not a reversal) of 
Yahwe’s purpose. We can hardly err in connecting 
this with a change in the government of the country. 
It is possible that Hezekiah had considerable political 
influence even before his father’s death, and that he 
was supposed, on good grounds, to have been influenced 
by the preaching of Isaiah. This will account for the 
hopeful spirit of 89 7 and 1712-14 (the present writer 
12, Is. 1428 would formerly have added, of a third 
ee Beeneatege passage, 1428-32, which the heading 
states to have been written ‘in the death-year of king 
Ahaz,’ 719 B.C.).+ Isaiah at this time no longer appre- 
hended an immediate Assyrian invasion; the reason 
of which is, that the Assyrian arms had (in 721 
or 720) received a temporary check in N. Babylonia. 
He was well aware, however, that Sargon would soon 
he as dangerous as ever, and if he was still confident 
in the present security of Jerusalem. it was because the 
ruler of Judah was now, what Ahaz had not been, a 
believer. For Isaiah does not yet regard the individual 
as amoral unit. If Yahwk protects Zion, it is because 
Zion’s ruler has responded to the demand for ‘faith’ 
(cp 2516). 

Eight years passed, and still Isaiah held the same 
language. For though the greater part of 105-126 
13. Is. 105-126 (next ee § 7) is sensi’ of late 

« Ldeq-o7, Ctigin, an written for other circum- 
(part) stances than those of the eighth 
century, yet enough remains to assure us that Isaiah 
in 711 regarded an Assyrian conquest of Judah as 
contrary to the plan of Yahwé. The grand rebuke 
addressed to Assyria in 105-15 (apart from the inter- 
polations) should not improbably be combined with 
1424-27, which is the misplaced conclusion of the 
Isaianic prophecy (next art., § 9f@], m. Thus in 711 
(this date may, on good grounds, be assumed) Isaiah 
believed it to be Yahwé's purpose ‘ to break Assyria in 
his (Yahwe‘s)land, and on his mountains to tread him 
under foot’ (1425). No light is thrown either in 
10 5-15 or in 1424-27 on the condition of affairs in Judah ; 
but we must assume that Hezekiah still maintained the 
attitude of one who ‘ believed’ Yahwk and his prophet, 
for without this we know that Isaiah could have seen no 
hope for his country (7g 2516). 

It is true, Sargon states, in a fragmentary inscription (KB 
264 7), that the inhabitants of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moah planned revolt from the Assyrian sazerainty, and entered 
into negotiations with Musri (see Mizraim, § 2 4)—the passage 
relates to the time preceding the siege of Ashdod mentioned 
above — but it is allowable to suppose either that the Assyrian 
scribe put down four of the best-known names of Palestinian 


peoples somewhat at random, or that Hezekiah confessed his 
error to Isaiah, and gave pledges of future obedience. 


At any rate, Isaiah, who had already expressed such 
strong confidence in the present safety of Zion, could not 
and would not change his tone without solid reasons. 

Again eight years elapsed; but now symptoms of a 
change appear. The next prophecy in chronological 
298-32 order to the great ‘Woe’ on Assyria is 
14, Is. " 287-22 (nextart., 12, end). No passage 
of Isaiah gives us quite such graphic details as to the 


1 The passage, however, is really an imaginative composition 
like the poem io 14 4é-2r (see next art., § 9, 6[9], 8). It is Sen. 
nackerié’s death, most probably, that Is referred to in both 
poems. See Marti‘s commentary, and cp SBOT, ‘Isa.,’ Heb. 
195, where an emended text is exhibited. 
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faults of the upper classes at Jerusalem, and it is remark- 
able that Isaiah appends to these details a solemn re- 
statement of the spiritual basis of the security of Judah. 
If we take this prophecy in combination with one of 
certainly not much later date (thedenunciation of Shebna, 
2215-18 : next art. § 9 [4]. 2), we may infer that Isaiah 
again thought he saw an imminent prospect of the de- 
portation of many of the leaders of the state to Assyria 
(cp 31). There was indeed still a possibility of averting 
this fate. But would these clever politicians adopt it? 
Of the king, however, we hear nothing. Isaiah seems 
to regard Hezekiah as, to a great extent, the puppet of 
the predominant political faction. Indeed, remembering 
the story of Padi of Ekron, one is inclined to think 
that such dependence may have been generally the lot 
of the small kings of Palestine at this time. At any 
rate, Isaiah’s great object is to startle the politicians 
out of their security. He warns them that, though the 
horizon is clear at present, it will not remain so. He 
will not on this occasion say when the storm will break 
out. ‘Add year to year, let the feasts run their course’ 
(291). Certain it is, however, that before long ARIEL 
(g.v.) will be marked out as his prey by the Assyrian; 
Jerusalem (for this is the meaning of the symbolic name 
employed) will be besieged and reduced to great straits. 
It is not the Assyrian, however, who will deal the final 
blow. A theophany will take place; Yahwk himself, 
the storm-God and the war-God, will appear and 
destroy the guilty city (cp 210-21). 

What was the cause of the change in Isaiah’s preach- 
ing? It was the rise to power of an Egyptian party at 
Jerusalem. The peoples of Palestine and Phoenicia 
saw in the new (Ethiopian) dynasty of Egypt the only 
power which could save them from the oppressive and 
uncongenial rule of Assyria (cp EGYPT, § 66). Isaiah, 
on political, hut vastly more on religious, grounds, 
insisted on the futility of an alliance with Egypt 
(chaps. 30 #)}. He supplemented his ‘woe’ upon 
Jerusalem by the declaration that the Egyptian allies 
of Judah should be defeated, for Yahwé himself would 
fight on the side of the Assyrians (so we must under- 
stand 313). This cycle of prophecies (28-31) is of 
the highest value both for the history of Judah and 
for the biography of the prophet. It gives us a 
graphic picture of the excitement at Jerusalem and the 
opposition to Isaiah’s preaching, and shows how the 
initial revelation of Judah‘s doom was gradually fixing 
itself more and more in the prophet’s mind. It also 
confirms an idea which has probably already suggested 
itself to us—that Isaiah’s interest is not in the circum- 
stantial details of his prophecy, but in the connection 
between national sin and national calamity. His object 
is to reveal God in history, not—except In a secondary 
sense —to turn the course of events. 

The negotiations with Egypt do not appear to have as 
yet succeeded, and if chap. 18(nextart., § 9 [a],3) was 
15. Is. 18 written at this period, it shows that Isaiah 

+28. 18. had for a time trinmphed over the Egyptian 
party. Otherwise he‘ would certainly not have given 
Judah a further breathing-time. Otherwise, too, he would 
not have so calmly bidden the Ethiopian ambassadors 
return to their own land. It is remarkable that Isaiah 
should speak so respectfully of the Ethiopians, for not 
long since he spoke quite otherwise of Egypt (803-7). A 
fuller acquaintance with this period of Egyptian history 
might enable us to explain this, It is still more re- 
markable that Isaiah should have adopted so lofty a 
tone of enthusiasm in speaking of the prospects of 
Judah. May we not venture to assume that Hezekiah 
had initiated something in the nature of a reform,? 
something which might be charitably regarded as ‘ turn- 


2 Or, possibly, if there was a second Assyrian invasion, the 
prophecy in chap. 18 might refer to this. 

2 See HezeEx1aw_ where the supposed fact of an early reform 
in the cultus is cohtroverted. Isaiah’s main object was moral 
amendment}; he has no programme for any other reform. 
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ing to Yahwé'? Isaiah has already told us how far, 
at an earlier time, the ‘princes’ of Judah were from 
practising the virtues which befitted them. Must we 
not conjecture that Hezekiah had lately made examples 
of some of the chief offenders among them ({e.g., 
Shebna)? If so, king and prophet were destined to 
be sadly disappointed. The prophecy in chap. 18 (if 
rightly dated) had been delivered on the assumption 
that the rulers of Judah had really ‘ turned’ to Yahwé. 
It did not indeed promise that there should be no 
Assyrian invasion. Sennacherib would, of course, take 
the field against the kings of Palestine (including Heze- 
kiah) who had refused tribute. But it did guarantee 
(upon implied conditions) that the invasion should be 
stopped at the outset by a supernatural intervention. 
This, however, did not happen. As Sennacherib and 
Isaiah agree in stating, widespread desolation was 
wrought in Judah by the irresistible warriors of Assyria. 
To all—to the prophet not less than to his countrymen 
—this was a sign of Yahwe's displeasure. All that 
could now be hoped for was to avert destruction from 
Is. 15-26 Jerusalem. The rulers took one means 
16. Is. 15-26. oF doing this; Isaiah wished them to 
take another. Sacrifices had never been so abundant, 
nor public prayers so fervent (111-15; cp Am. 522 24 
with vv, 1318); but Isaiah, like Amos, attached no 
intrinsic value to ceremonies. One means, and one 
only, there was to check the progress of Sennacherib ; 
it was to change their lives. Their God would forgive 
the past, and restore to them his protecting care. They 
would sow and reap, undeterred by Assyrian warriors ; 
they would ‘eat the good of the land.’ On the other 
hand, if they rebelled against the divine will they would 
suffer the hardships of a siege (see HUSKS). 
‘If your sins be scarlet, they may become white as snow; 
If they he red as crimson, they may become as wool. 
If ye be willing and obedient, the good of the land shall ye eat; 


But if ye refuse and rebel, carob-pods shall ye eat’ (1r8-20, last 
line emended). 


Even in the too brief summary (15-26), the discourses 
of Isaiah delivered at this period move us deeply. We 
long to know what effect they produced. Only a late 
tradition on this subject has come down to us; it is 
that contained in chaps. 86 /. (next art., § 15). It may 
be barely possible to hold that a good effect was pro- 
duced, that Isaiah assured Hezekiah of safety. If this 
was the case, he very soon changed his tone. It is 

certain that, as the last Assyrian 
17. Is, 22r-14. warriors disappeared, Isaiah, sick at 
heart, used language (221-14 : next art., § 9 [b], 2) 
which can be understood only as a final acceptance 
of the doom pronounced in 69-13. He bows to the 
decree of the God of Israel. For Judah there is no 
more hope; for himself no further ministry. The 
heart of ‘ this people’ has become gross, and there is 
no possibility of salvation. Therefore cities must be- 
come waste, and houses uninhabited, and, should a 
tenth be left, this must, in turn, he consumed. For 
the small prophetic band—himself, his children, and 
his disciples—there may still be a future (cp 816-18) ; 
but he has received no revelation on this subject; nor 
could he, without a psychological miracle, have even 
imagined a condition of things totally opposed to the 
present. Only a short time ago he could anticipate 
the restoration to Jerusalem of ‘judges as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning’ (126). Now it 
would appear as if, by a moral compulsion, he placed 
himself by the side of Amos, who had prophesied of the 
guilty worshippers in the sanctuary at Bethel, that ‘ not 
one should flee away, not one should escape’ (Am. 91). 

The reader may need to be reminded that the 

latter part of this picture of Isaiah is based unon 
18. Resulting critical conclusions which are not as 
picture of yet generally accepted. The criticism 

of the prophecies of Isaiah is slowly 

Isaiah. emerging from a position analogous to 

. that in which the Hexateuch was before the publication 
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of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena. The reader may, if he 
will, keep his mind in suspense as to the critical prob- 
lems of the day, and confine his attention to the 
earlier part of the present article. Should he do so, 
he will obtain a sound though an incomplete concep- 
tion of the great prophet. But to those who have 
seen the weakness of the old criticism, and the strength 
of that which offers itself as on the whole far more in 
accordance with facts, and who find the synthesis of 
new and old presented in this article historically credible, 
it may be safely said that the more they contemplate 
the character of Isaiah as now disclosed to them, the 
grander it will appear. We have not hitherto realised 
the scale and proportions of his truly heroic faith. 
What Abraham was in legend, Isaiah was in fact. He 
was prepared to trust God in the darkness as implicitly 
as the ‘father of the faithful,“ when, according to the 
noble story, he lifted up his hand, at the divine com- 
mand, to slay his only son. For we may be sure— 
the variations in his picture of the future attest this— 
that Isaiah loved his people dearly, and was alive to 
the least indications of moral progress. And yet he 
could, with breaking heart, give up the present Israel to 
its doom, so complete was his faith in the all-wise pur- 
pose of the God of Israel. How that which seemed the 
end of all things could yet not be a fatal blow to the 
divine purpose, it was not for him to judge. 

As a man and a prophet we have now fully recognised 
Isaiah‘s greatness. Was he also a poet? In 87 22-29 

(next art., § 1j a very fine taunt: 

19. Was a ing poem ee Raa pane is assigned to 

a. pae him ; but the lateness of the narrative 
in which it is placed, together with the late character of 
the phraseology, prevent us from accepting this assign- 
ment. Another fine taunting poem also has been claimed 
for Isaiah—that in 1444-21, which was not originally 
connected with the late prophecy against Babylon in 
chap. 13 (see ISAIAH ii., $9 S fo}, g). But ideas and 
phraseology alike point away Pion saiah, unless we apply 
avery imperfectcriticism to both sections of the evidence. 

It must suffice here to mention the fact that in1412-r14 reference 
is made to a fully developed myth of Babylonian origin, for 
which there is no parallel in the works of the pre-exilic prophets, 
and to point out the similarity of this taunting song to that in 
87 22-29, Both these songs were probably composed with 
reference to the story of Sennacherih, and both are of late 
origin. Probably 1428-32 (next art., § 9 [4}, 3) also should be 
included in the group (see above, § 12). 

Nor can we reckon as more than a curiosity of 
criticism the theory that Pss. 46-48 were written by 
Isaiah, the first when the Syrians, the second when the 
Philistines, and the third when the Assyrians \were 
overthrown. The simple truth is that Isaiah was too 
great to be a literary artist; his words were deeds. 

The preceding sketch requires to be supplemented by 
a sympathetic survey of the prophetic literature of the 

post-exilic period (see PROPHETIC 

eer ove LITERATURE). A critical rearrange- 
colnaee ment of the prophecies of the Book of 
Isaiah not only makes Isaiah a simpler and a grander 
and therefore also a more truly antique personality than 
he could be according to the older criticism; it intro- 
duces us to a number of less original, but in some re- 
spects more attractive personages, who being neither 
public men nor ambitious of fame in an age (aiéwy) that 
was passing away, have not been remembered by name. 
They drew their inspiration (so they must have believed) 
from the divine Spirit which dwelt within the community 
(Is.6312z ; cp SPIRIT), and they were content with the 
hope so touchingly expressed by a psalmist of similar 


character— 
Remember me, O Lor», in the gracious welcome of Thy people; 
Oh visit me with Thy salvation 5 
That I may look on the prosperity of Thy elect, 
May rejoice in Thy nation’s joy, 
May triumph with Thy inheritance. 
(Ps. 1064.4, Kay’s translation.) 


It may be hoped that English students will not any 
longer cherish the unfounded prejudice that to follow 
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out the many traces of plurality of authorship in Isaiah 

involves less appreciation of those passages of the book 
which were not written by the son of Amoz. 

Besides the commentaries and histories of Israel, see Dr., 

Isaiah,his life and times (2) (93); WRS Proph. Is, (82), 205- 

" 386; Duhm, Zheol. der Propheten, 149-177 

21. Literature. (75); Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaia 

(85); Giesebrecht, Beitv. 2. Jesatakritik, 

76-84 (90) ; Hackmann: Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia 
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(93);. Smend, A T Rel.-Gesch. 203.227 (93); Duff, Old Test. 
Theol, 1150-294 (94); A. B. Davidson, ‘The Theology of 
Isaiah in Zxp. T.’94 (beginning at 296)’ M‘Curdy, Hesz., 
Proph., and Mon., tol 2('96), though a good Assyriologist, does 
not go deep enough into critical and historical problems to 
achieve his aim; J. Meinhold, Jesaja uw. seine Zett. (98); cp 
also § 6 of G. A. Smith’s art. ‘Isaiah’ in Hastings’ DB. See 
also DEUTERONOMY, Hezexiay, MEssiau, PropHecy, TEMPLE. 
2-7 (other bearers of the name). See JEsHAIAH, 1-6, 
T.K.C. 
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The criticism of the Book of Isaiah has been almost 
revolutionised within the last twenty years.4 The 
1. Criticism Pufed' the Methods of ihe entics more 

before 1880. varied and subtle. The present position 
of criticism cannot be properly understood, however, 
without some acquaintance with an earlier stage. It 
is necessary, therefore, to preface this article by a 
sketch of what appeared certain or probable before 
1880. To give the student a mixture of the two criti- 
cisms would be misleading. He has to pass as quickly 
as possible through the initial stage already traversed by 
criticism, that he may not perplex himself with unreal 
difficulties, 


A. EARLIER CRITICISM 


We must begin with the criticism of I. Isaiah (Ze, 
Is. 1-39), and then proceed to that of II, Isaiah (z.¢., 
Is. 40-66), remarking by way of introduction that 
critics in general are agreed that the final redaction of 
the Book of Isaiah must have been anterior to the 
composition of Ecclesiasticus (probablyabout 180B.c.), 
because of the description of Isaiah‘s wide range as a 
prophet in Ecclus. 4822-25, a passage which occurs not 
only in the Greek and the Syriac, but also in a lately 
discovered fragment of the Hebrew text. 

Abraham Kuenen (’28-’91), one of the greatest of 
recent ‘ higher critics,’ gave this sketch of 

2, Kuenen the growth of I. Isaiah in the first edition 

in 1863. of his /wtrod. (Onderzoek) in 63. 

A. CHAPTERS 1-39. i, Arrangement.—The earliest 
parts of the book Kuenen takes to be the two collec- 
tions,*chaps. 1-12 and 13-23. The former consists 
entirely of genuine prophecies of Isaiah; the latter 
contains some prophecies dating from the last years of 
the exile. A characteristic of the second group is that 
headings are prefixed to the prophecies, with the peculiar 
term yD ‘(divine) utterance,’ or ‘oracle’ (131 1428 


151 172 [20x] Qlxxx13 221 28:). It is naturai to 
assume that this was the later of the two collections, 
and it is possible that the present position of the 
short prophecy, 1424-27, is due to the editor of this 
group, who may have wished, by transferring this 
passage from 105-126 (near which it must once have 
stood) to a place amongst the oracles of his own 
collection, to connect the two groups, and give them an 
appearance of homogeneousness. This editor certainly 
lived in post-exilic times, whereas the collector of 
chaps. 1-12 was either Isaiah himself or one of his 
disciples (cp82 16). Time passed, and other prophecies 
came to light which rightly or wrongly were ascribed to 
the prophet Isaiah. Another editor, wishing to complete 


1 Until quite lately the school of Dillmann has been regarded 
in England, as elsewhere, among students of Isaiah, as represent- 
ing the farthest point to which a sober criticism can go. The 
willingness to reconsider things however, shown in the art. 
‘Isaiah’ (Hastings, DB 2[’g99}) by Prof. da. Smith, justifies 
the hope that the transition to a more consistent critical position 
will not be so slow in England. 
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a Book of Isaiah, attached chaps. 28-33 24-27 and 34 f,, 
and appended, as a suitable close for the book, a 
historical account of Sennacherib’s invasion and Isaiah’s 
prophetic activity at this period. 

ii, Collections of saianic prophecies. —a. The 
earliest. — These are, Kuenen thought, in chaps. 2-4, 
written in the first years of Ahaz, before the outbreak 
of the Syro-Ephraimitish war.! Chap. 5 describes 
Isaiah’s expectations a few years later, after the first 
defeat experienced by Ahaz. During the same war 
Isaiah wrote his account of his great vision (chap. 6), 
and from chap. 7 we learn what he held out in prospect 
to Ahaz at the height of the crisis. Chaps. 17x-1x and 
S1-96 [7] are only a little later than chap. 7, whilst the 
prophecy in 97 [8]-104, which in 910 [zr] presupposes 
the defeat of Rezin by the Assyrians,? and the devasta- 
tion of N. Palestine, was probably delivered shortly 
after the close of the Syro-Ephraimitish war, when the 
N. kingdom was beginning to recover from its serious 
disasters. 1428-32 also, in spite of the heading in 
v, 28, may be placed in this period. The Philistines, 
threatened by the Assyrian power, may have sent an 
embassy to Ahaz, the grotégé of Tiglath-pileser, desiring 
his support. 

6. The prophecies of the Assyrian period.— These 
are divided into two classes—(a)those before and (8} 
those after Hezekiah’s revolt. 

(a) To the former class belong 2111_~ and 13-17, which suggest 
that the Assyrian power was gradually extending towards 
Egypt. More c tainly chap. 28 belongs to the three years of 
the siege of Samaria. Chap. 23 refers to Shalmaneser’s campaign 
against Phoenicia, The obscurity of v. 13 permits no very 
positive critical inference; but the mention of Assyria confirms 
the Isaianic authorship. Nor is Kuenen prepared to give up 
the epilogue @z. 15-18), though he recognises the comparative 
weight of the objections to the genuineness of this passage and 
indeed of the whole prophecy. The ‘hard king’ of 194 is 
Sargon, who is actually named in chap. 20. 

(8) Then come the important chaps. 29-32, all of which belong 
to the year before Sennacherib‘s invasion, and open the second 
class of the prophecies referred to. 291-8 is regarded as a two- 
fold prediction, first of Jerusalem’s extreme danger, and then 
of her deliverance.3 The prophecies in 2215-25 (Shebna) and 
22 x-14 were delivered not much later. The description in 
228-11 is viewed as partly imaginative; the preparations for the 
defence of Jerusalem were such as would naturally he made on 
the approach ofafoe. 105-126 was written during the invasion; 
1424-27 is closely connected with it, and may he regarded as its 
epilogue. Jerusalem itself was threatened when chap. 1 was 
written, and 1712-14 18 and 33 belong to the same period. All 
these prophecies express a firm assurance of the speedy destruc- 
tion of the foe. 

¢, The prophecy against Moab. 

This prophecy (chap. 15) receives from Kuenen a careful 
consideration. He recognises the peculiarity in language, in 
style, and in ideas, of 15x-1612, which he assigns to an older 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom. The epilogue he thinks may 














1 The heading in 11 is of course due to an editor and of no 
authority (cp CHRONOLOGY, § 2,4). 

2 This implies the reading ‘the adversaries of Rezin’ Ow 
psd, which isaccepted by Dillmann, hut rejected by Duhm and 
Cheyne (see SBOT) . Kuenen, however, is not unconscious of its 
cifficuities, 


3 Kuenen’s view of 291-8, 9-14, has been till quite lately the one 
generally held, Ithas been'well stated by Driver (Zsaiah, 56). 
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well have been written by Isaiah, when he adopted the work of 
his predecessor, about the same time as 2113-17 (see above, 6[«]). 
The earlier prophet most probably lived before the great con- 
quests of Jeroboam II., when Edom was subject to Judah (cp 
166 with 2K. 147). 

iii. The historical chapters (36-39).—-These are re- 
garded as having been compiled from contemporary docu- 
ments shortly after the time of Hezekiah, and inserted 
by the collector of chaps. 1-35 (or perhaps of the whole 
book), partly to illustrate the prophecies of the Assyrian 
period, partly to supplement the narratives in chaps. 7 
8 20 (cpabove, § 2, 1.). 

iv. Later additions. —a. Chaps. 24-27. — Theearliest 
of the exilée prophecies inserted in I. Isaiah is held to be 
that in chaps. 24-27. The evidence against Isaiah’s 
authorship is not indeed so overpowering as in the case of 
chaps. 40-66, because of the obscurity of the prophecy, 
but is still forcible enough. Points of contact between 
the language of these chapters and that of Isaiah are 
not wanting; but there is such a striking difference in 
style, in imagery, in vocabulary, and even in ideas, that 
on this ground alone we may be sure that Isaiah is not 
the author. Then the historical situation— however 
difficult of interpretation some features in it may be—is 
certainly not that of any of the acknowledged prophecies 
of Isaiah. Kuenen’s conclusion is that the author lived 
during the first part of the exile and that he predicts 
the fall of Babylon. On three points he remains in 
doubt— (I) where the prophet lives, whether in Judzea 
(cp 256 f. ro), or elsewhere; (2} whether 241-13 is to 
be regarded as a prophecy, or as a description, and 
whether it relates to the whole earth, or to Judah and 
Jerusalem; and (3) whether 2710 f. pictures the con- 
dition of Jerusalem, or of the hostile city mentioned in 
252 265—7.e. (according to Kuenen), of Babylon. 

é. Chaps. 84 f—To the same period Kuenen assigns 
chaps. 84 The writer’s silence as to the Medo- 
Persians and his indignation against Edom are the 
reasons for placing these chapters early in the Exile. 

Peculiar ideas and words are of course not as abundant here 
asin chaps. 24-27, This last remark applies also to 131-1423, 
but the historical situation is definedeven more plainly than ijn 
34 f as that of the Exile, and more definitely of the close of the 
Exile. The Babylonian oppression is presupposed, and the tone 
of the writer is evidentlyemhittered by the thought of the suffer- 
ings of his people. This embitterment prevents us from identify- 
ing the author with the so-called II, Isaiah. The little prophecy 
in 211-10 is also (on account of 24) clearly not Isaiah‘s work, and 
is probably not much later than 13 1-14 23. 

B, CHAPTERS 40-86. | Chaps. 40-66 are regarded 
by Kuenen (z.e., the Knenen of 1863) as forming a 
single book in three equal parts (chaps. 40-48 49-57 
58-66) marked by a kind of refrain! (4822 5721), 
the substance of which was written by one man, 
before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, though the 
different prophecies or poems composing it may have 
been collected and arranged after that event. 

a. fxternai evidence as to authorship. —-Knenen ex- 
amines at length the external evidence for and against 
Isaiah‘s authorship of this book. 


The evidence for it is, (7) the testimony of Ecclus. 48 23-25 
(which, however, simply proves that the writer was not in a 

osition to discriminate between works of different ages copied 
into the same roll). 

2. The ‘edict of Cyrus’ in Ezra 12 / 2 Ch. 3623 (which has 
been thought to imply that Cyrus had become acquainted with 
the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, hut which jn reality merely 
implies that the narrator had such an acquaintance). 

. The use made of Is. 40-66 hy prophets who lived after Isaiah 
hut hefore the middle part of the Exile (the extreme insecurity 
of which argument, in the form in which Delitzsch presented it, 
is shown by Kuenen). 

On the opposite side, too, some external evidence is 


produced. 


1 For the later view of these ‘refrains,’ see Duhm or SBOT 
(‘Isaiah ’). 

2 On the question whether the publication of the ‘edict of 
Cyrus’ is a historical fact, and whether the kernel of the ‘edict 
is genuine, see Cyrus, § 5 ; Ezra ii., §6. 7 5 ISRAEL, § 50,4 
Kuenen, in both editions of his Introduction, whilst admittin 
the fact of the return under Cyrus, maintained that the so-called. 
‘edict’ was a free composition of the Chronicler. 
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Stress is laid on the position of chaps. 40-66, which are separated 
from the preceding collection of prophecies by some historical 
chapters, and must once have circulated in a separate form. 
Without any strong grounds an editor who had noticed the 
reference to a Babylonian captivity in 396, may have supposed 
that chaps. 40-66 were a grandly planned supplementary prophecy 
by Isaiah. 

4. internal evidence.—i. Historical situation.— The 
most important argument, however, is that based on 
the historical situation in those chapters. All agree 
that, at least in general, the author addresses the 


Israelitish exiles in Babylon. 

Jerusalem and the cities of Judah lie in ruins; and this sad 
state of things has already lasted a considerable time (51 3 522 5 
5812 6318 19 [18 19a} 64 9-11[8-10] 4214.57 12 58 12 63 15-19[19@]). 
Deliverance, however, is at hand 5; Cyrus will conquer Babylon 
and release the Jews, who, on their retiirn, will rebuild Jeru- 
salem and the temple, and enjoy unimaginable prosperity 
(409-11 4127 4319 7, 44.26 4613 5812 6010 614 66127). In 
this connection, it is noteworthy that no mention is made of 
Israelitish kings or of sacrifices.. On the other hand, the keep- 
ing of the sabbath (562-s) and fasting (581%) are specially 
mentioned, 

We are at once inclined to place such a book in the 
second half of the Exile. : 


This conclusion is strengthened by the writer’s accurate know- 
ledge of the very heart and soul of the exiles (see, ¢.g., 4027 
459 466 f 4924 563 7. 575 7 582 7 6267. 654 7. 66 1-5). 

Nor is there anything in the book suggestive of the 
pre-exilic age. If Isaiah had written it, he would 
certainly have betrayed his real as opposed to his 
imaginary period by some involuntary allusion. 

On the contrary, @ all the allusions to the age of Isaiah, to 
the continuance of Jerusalem and of the temple, and to Judaa 
as the home of the prophet which have been indicated in chaps. 
40-66, rest without excepdon on misunderstanding.2 (2) ‘Che 
proof derived hy the prophet from the predictions of Israel’s 
liberation and the fall of Babylon loses all its significance if the 
writerwerenot close at hand (see 41 1-7 21-29 42.9 438-13 44 19-21 
46 8-13 48). At first sight indeed, the passages in which idolatry 
is attacked3 may seem inconsistent with an exilic date; hut 
observe (1) that the writer frequently has in view not Israelites, 
but the surrounding heathen population ; (2) that sometimes it 
is rather of a danger than of an actual fact that the prophet 
speaks; (3) that Ezekiel (20 30-38) refers to idolatrous prac- 
tices among the exiles by the river Chehar; and (4) that we 
cannot infer from the attachment of the returned exiles to the 
religion of Yahwé that those left behind were all devoted mono- 
theists. 

ji. Language and ideas. — Nearly 200 years could 
not have passed away without leaving their impress on 
prophetic language and ideas. The second Isaiah is in 
fact very different from Isaiah b. Amoz, both asa writer 
and as a thinker. 

1. Of the personal Messiah expected by the son of 
Amoz* (96 [5] 11z-5) there is not a trace in IL 
Isaiah (see MESSIAH). 

It is to a widely different figure—the ‘servant of Yahwa'—- 
that II. Isaiah assigns the liberation and the regeneration of 
Israel. In connection with this it should he noticed that the 
older prophet is much more universalistic in his pictures of 
the future than the younger, who is by no means free from an 
extreme nationalism, and cherishes exaggerated expectations 
of the future glory of Israel (for which, it is true, there are points 
of contact in some of Isaiah’s prophecies ;5 see, e.g., 116 74 187 
1918-25 2318), 

2, Other differences, too, may be referred to. 

Yhus the high respect for the sabbath expressed in chaps. 
56 58 is very unlike Isaiah (contrast 1z1-15), The uniqueness 
of the divinity of Yahwé becomes more prominent in the second 
part of Isaiah, and is proved by arguments which Isaiah b. Amoz 
could hardly have used, whilst the fundamental ideas of that 


prophet’s discourses are somewhat in the background in chaps. 
40-66. 








1 It need hardly be said that this is among the weaker of the 
arguments here adduced. 

2 Here we may reply in the words of Goethe, ‘Du sprichst 
om grosses Wort gelassen ee rf of 

ese passages are 4017 7. 411 77. 21 F. 480 77% 449 f 22 

4514 7 466-912 48 17 4f 8 556 G- 57 4 7% 581 592 oP 6337 
646 [51% 653 7% 6637, though Kuenen admits it to he possible 
that where general terms are used for the sins of the exiles, the 
reference may he to moral and religious laxity rather than to 
idolatry. Not a few passages, too, refer specially to horn heatheri 
men. 

4 This is one of the many points in which later criticism finds 
something to correct in the older theories. 

5 Here again Kuenen in 1863 expresses views which later 
criticism shows to be inaccurate. 
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Such— apart from the linguistic and stylistic argu- 
ment, which is not at all adequately presented by the 
older critics—is the reasoning by which Kuenen in 1863 
justified his disintegration of the Book of Isaiah. If we 
compare it with that of conservative critics we are struck 
by its superior naturalness. It is the outcome of a 
critical movement of long duration, and cannot fail to 
be, to a large extent, in accordance with facts. 


B, LATER CRITICISM 


If we apply the same critical methods still further, we 
cannot fail to see weak points. The earlier criticism 
abounds in inaccuracies, and the newer 
criticism, after well-nigh twenty years 

advance. of elaboration. has so far completed 
its task that Kuenen's older view (still to a very large 
extent represented in students’ books) needs to be 
superseded. If we do not adopt that form of the newer 
criticism which is due to Kuenen himself, it is because 
a growing criticism cannot be tied down to the results 
of a single man, and because much work has been 
brought to maturity since 1889 (the date of Kuenen's 
second edition). 

The interval between the traditional view of the Book 
of Isaiah and that which is now presenting itself was too 
great to be traversed without a halt. The criticism 
which has just been summarised will enable the reader 
to break the journey. He will now be in a better 
position to consider those points in which the earlier 
solutions of critical problems may have been unsatis- 
factory, and consequently to do justice to the criticism 
which still remains to be described. 

The fault of the earlier critics was that they had an 
imperfect sense of the deep gulf between the old and 

4. Criti the new Israel. Even the books which 

? ritical had the most beneficial effect on pre-exilic 
principles. Israelites were not in all respects suitable 
for, or even intelligible to, the much altered people of 
the later age. The prophetic writings in their present 
form are post-exilic works ; such pre-exilic records as 
they contain have been carefully adapted to the wants 
of post-exilic readers. With regard, then, to Is. 1-39, 
our first question should be, not, Is there any reason why 
this or that chapter or section should not be the work 
of Isaiah? but, To what age do the ideas, expressions, 
and implied circumstances most naturally point? We 
can seldom expect to find that the whole of a long 
passage belongs to the same period, because a post- 
exilic editor would almost certainly have found it neces- 
sary to modify what the earlier writer had said by longer 
or shorter insertions. It must be remembered, too, that 
the prophets of the eighth century were too great and 
too much absorbed in their message to spend much time 
in the written elaboration of their prophecies. We can 
hardly expect to find that Isaiah left much in writing, 
and we must also make allowance for the perils to the 
ancient literature arising from the collapse of the state. 

It will be well for the student to be continually revis- 
ing his earlier results in the assignment of dates in the 
light of his later critical acquisitions. Critics are some- 
times accused of arguing in a circle because they, by 
anticipation, mention facts in favour of the non-Isaianic 
origin of a prophecy derived from sections which only 
later will be proved to be non-Isaianic. This accusation 
is not reasonable. It is necessary that the whole body 
of relevant facts should be before the student, and it 
is important to see what points of contact a disputed 
prophecy has with other prophecies which are equally 
disputed. To economise space, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to leave the student to distinguish between those 
arguments which are immediately available, and those 
which will only later be seen in their full force. It 
will be found that each step we take in the assignment 
of dates will supply subsidiary facts (especially phraseo- 
logical) in proof of conclusions already seen to be 
probable. But the student must not be in a hurry, 
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and must sometimes let difficult problems wait till he is 
riper for them. 

It is too bold to maintain that we still have any collec- 
tion of Isaianic prophecies which in its present form 

_x goes back to the period of that prophet, 
5. Chaps. 2-5. To begin with chaps. 1-5. Chap. 1 
has, properly speaking, no connection with chaps. 2-5. 
It is a preface to the whole collection of the prophecies. 
of Isaiah (chaps. 2-33 or 35). It seems to be composite. 
Verses 29-31 are possibly (or probably) the close of a separ- 
ate prophecy of an earlier date (see below), whilst vy, 27 f. 
are certainly a post-exilicinsertion (cp Marti). The early 
section formed by chaps. 2-5 has been much altered. 
It contains fine prophetic writing; but if a disciple of 
Isaiah really bestowed much editorial care upon it— 
é.é., if it was welded by such an editor into a whole— 
the traces of his work have entirely disappeared. 

Chap. 2 (soon after 740 B.c.} is composed of two different frag- 
ments of similar contents, on the day of Yahwé (ez, 6-10 18-21, 
and vz, 11-17), which have been brought together by an early 
editor, and had_ prefixed to them an important eschatological 
prophecy (22-4).1 

31-41 (735 B.c.) is nearly in its original form (see especially 
Marti); but the appendix, 42-6, is beyond the possibility of 
doubt post-exilic3 It was in fact a fixed custom of later editors 
to adapt prophecies of judgment (most early prophecies were 
such; cp Am. 36-8) to the use of contrite post-exilic readers b: 
Messianic appendices. But what of 22-4? Why should 26-4: 
have a preface as well as an appendix? Probably it has been 
moved from its original position, to fill the place of a passage 
which had become illegible. It was originally intended to he the 
appendix tol 29-31, which appears to he a fragment of an in- 
dependent prophecy of Isaiah against tree-worship, linked to 
12-26 by the editorial passage, 1274 Chap. 51-7 and 8-24 
(525 is editorial) form two distinct hut related prophecies 
(735 BC). On 526-30 see below (§ 7, begin.). 

The next group of prophecies is 6:-97[6]. In its 
original form this came most probably from a disciple 


. of Isaiah (about 734 B.C.). It con- 
6. Chaps. 62-96. sisted of a prologue on Isaiah's in- 
augural vision, and prophecies on the invasion of Rezin, 
the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, and the Assyrian 
invasion, and concluded with a divine warning to 
Isaiah and his disciples, and an epilogue of great 
interest, as showing the editorial care which, in this 
instance at least, a disciple of Isaiah bestowed on his 
master's work. To this has been added a fragment 
on the despair of the people of Judah ; 819 f. (except 
the last words) are late and editorial. Other traces of 
late editorial work could be mentioned. 

One of them is the opening verse of chap. 7, which is depend- 
ent onz K. 165 (late pre-exilic), and another possibly 884-10 (this 
passage, however, can be defended as Isaiah’s),8 Editorial work 
is also plainly discernible in 717-25 ;hut on this we cannot linger. 

The most important monument of an editor is not 
the closing words of chap. 6 in MT (not in @), 'a 
holy seed is the stock thereof,'* but the Messianic 
appendix, 92-7 [1-61. This appendix, though recently 
defended by Duhm, is (in the opinion of some scholars) 

225 is a later addition to a late prophecy. 22-4 is the 
prophecy itself which in a large sense may he called Messianic. 
Duhm regard; it as the work of Isaiah, hut refers it to the 
prophet's old age, when he may have written prophetic poems, 

ike this passage and like 92-7[1-6] 111-8, for the edification of 
his disciples. But the prouounced universalism of the religion 
of 22-4, and its similarity in phraseology to passages which have 
an unmistakable post-exilic impress, and are regarded by Duhm 
himself as late, besides its want of a natural connection with the 
context both in Is. 2 and in Mic. 4(for Mic. 41-4 gives a second 
edition of the nassage), makes Duhm’s romantically-sounding 
theory impossible. Cp Micau ii., § 2¢, and see, further, Che. 
Intr. Is.9-16; Sta. ZAT WI 165, 74,4292; Hackmann, Zukunjis- 
erwartung, 126-1303 Marti, Jes., KHC; Mitchell, /sazahi.-xit., 
108 ff.; and on the other side especially Bertholet, Die Stedlung 
der Israeliten, etc., 97, 7. 

2 So Giesehrecht (Beitv. 27), Duhm, Hackmann, Cheyne. 
Stade in 1884 took a middle position (24 TW 4149 7%). 

® See Isatan i. § 3.n., and cp Che. Znfr. /s.37-40. The 
passage was at any rate composed and inserted later 5 at what 
period, is disputed. 

4 v.13 should probably run thus (or nearly thus) ryrbo ‘D 
MNENSZ pew) My, 'for consumption shall be on its plants, 
and parching onits productions.’ yz and poss are duplicates ; 
nnasp wap yy is a second attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage. 
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almost as certainly late as anything in the whole com- 
pass of prophetic literature.t Its combination of 
enthusiasm and moderation gives the passage a unique 
position among Messianic prophecies; to assign it to 
post-exilic times (which were not incapable of fine as 
well as poor literature) involves no disparagement. It 
is clearly an independent composition attached by the 
editor by means of the linking verse, 91 [823]. Observe 
the vagueness of 96/5], which implies that the hope 
of the Messiah was already well defined in the popular 
mind, which could easily fill up the outlines. In the 
age of Isaiah such vagueness is inconceivable.2 Both 
these additions, when accepted as Isaiah‘s, cauld not 
but distort the interpretation of the portions really due 
to the prophet. 
The next prophecy is 105-126, to which 98[7]-104 
was prefixed-bya later editor, probably to fill wp the 
10s. Pace ona roll which was too large for 
foe? BP -10 . the prophecy 105-11 16. Originally this 
74°“'45 fine passage, which is hardly to be 
ldgdizs' combined with 526-30,2 belonged to 
and 8-24 (see above, § g), 


the same group of prophecies as 51-7 
It is nearly in its original 
form; but, besides minor changes due to accident, 
9x4[23] f and 104a@ have been substituted for passages 
which had become illegible. The latter is the most 
important because (as rightly emended by Lagarde) it 
contains a reference to Beltis and Osiris which is un- 
expected in this context,4 Chap. 10 is Isaianic, but, 
even apart from the editorial insertions (seeS BOT), does 
not all come from one time. Vw, 27d-32 are clearly an 
insertion from some other source ; z.e,, they were not 
written as a part of Isaiah‘s great ‘woe* upon the 
Assyrian. The passage describes the expected march 
upon Jerusalem of a foe from the N., and Duhm 
doubts whether a passage so full of plays upon names 
can be Isaiah‘s. If it is not Isaiah’s, one might 
plausibly ascribe it to Micah, who, in the bitterness of 
his spirit, makes very similar plays on the names of 
towns in danger of capture from the Assyrians (Mic. 1 
zo-15). We may probably date it 722 Bc. 1016-272, 
at any rate, is certainly not Isaiah‘s. It refers, it is 
true, to the Assyrian invasion; but it treats this as typical 
of the attack of the assembled heathen nations on 
Jerusalem expected by late eschatological writers. It 
tells us of the great final judgment on all Yahwe's 
enemies, from which transgressors within Zion itself 
will not be exempt (cp. Is. 128 3314, and passages in 
the Psalms). There is, however, a bare possibility 
that some scarcely intelligible fragments of Isaiah may 
have been worked into his material by the editor. The 
Isaianic portion, 105-913 1, may be dated 711 BC. 

To this composite work (ch. 10)three appendices were 
attached — (I) the last .(121-6} very late indeed, so ex- 
ceedingly poor is it, and so entirely unprophetic in 
style. (2) The first (11-8) is a description of the 


1 See Che. Intr. Is. 4446 (cp Jew. Rel. Life, 98-101). 
To the works there cited (against Isaianic origin) add Volz, 
Die vorextlische Jahweprophetie und der Messias, 51-59 (97) 5 
Sellin, Serudbabel, 36-38 (98). Sellin places the prophecy at 
the close of the Exile ; he thinks that it refers to Zerubbabel. 
His disparagement of the phraseological argument is inconsist- 
ent with his own practice. It is true, howeyer, that the text is 
in several respects corrupt. In 94@[s], for instance, it is surely 
necessary to read #70 APTI Won Maw (SBOT Heb. 195). 
If this be admitted, Isaiah cannot have written the passage, 
for 3Dn and p¥pny are not used by Isaiah. On pxp no stress 
can be laid; the word is corrupt. SeeSHoE. The name of the 
king. however, if the text_ be emended, is not such as Isaiah 
would have disowned (see MEssiAH, and cp Crit. Bid.). 

2 The fact that this fine composition produced no effect on 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, is not inconsistent with the 
sketch of the growth of the prophecies given in this article 
(against Dillm.-Kittel, go). 

3 The phrases in v. 26 are too hyperbolical as applied to the 
Assyrians. Peiser and Wi. acutely find a reference to the Cim- 
merians (cp 45-8 19-31) . 

See GEBALi., and for a parallel see Caruw and SIccuTH. 

® On this point there is unanimity among critics. To make 

chap. 12 exilic with Kénig would be’needless caution. 
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Messiah as a perfect ruler—a counterpart of 96[s] 

: It is not well linked to the context. A 

is Supendisss better connection was produced for the 

ie former passage (92-7 [1-6]), though in 

ae neither case is any mention made of 

that sifting of the population of Jerusalem to which 

Isaiah (125) refers as a condition of better government. 

There is also none of Isaiah‘s classic moderation in the 

terms of the description. The elaborate description 

of the transformation of the animal world, and the 

extravagance of v. 46, is in the taste of the later 
period. 

(3) The second appendix (11r0-26} is marked out as 
such with singular definiteness. Whoever wrote 112-9 
certainly regarded it as a suitable close. On the other 
hand, we can well understand a subsequent writer 
wishing to insert something on the restoration of the 
exiles of Israel and Judah. The style is poor (note 
the impossible expression ‘root of Jesse’ for the Messi- 
anic king); the rhythm still poorer; the phraseology 
and ideas late. ‘Assyria’ means to the writer the 
Persian empire. This is one of the most assured and 
suggestive results of criticism. 

We have now analysed all the first part of our Book 
of Isaiah (chaps. 1-12). and pass on to a collection of 

ten oracles (13-28), mostly on the 
9. Chaps. 13-23. neighbours é the sie ek with 
a heading containing the word masid (xyp)—-an ex- 
pression which specially belongs to collectorsand editors 
(cp also 306, where it forms part of a Iate insertion). 

a. Four short passages, however (1424-27 17 12-14 18 
203-6), strike the eye as having no editorial headings. 
These must once have stood in some other connection ; 
all appear to be genuine works of Isaiah. (1) The first 
is perhaps the true conclusion of Isaiah‘s prophecy on 
the failure of the plan of the Assyrian king (105-15; see 
ISAIAH i., § 13). (2} The second is either an appendix 
attached by Isaiah to 1712-11 (see below), or a short 
independent prophecy of uncertain date. (3) The third 
(which has a late, artificial appendix, v. 7) belongs to 
the time of Sennacherib’s invasion (Duhm, Cheyne). 
(4) The fourth, as the brief historical preface states, 
is contemporary with the siege of Ashdod by Sargon in 
711 B.c. It has been thought to predict the ruin of 
Egypt and Ethiopia; but upon archaeological grounds 
must be held to refer rather to the fate anticipated 
for Pir’u, king of Musri (to whom Yaman, king of 
Ashdod, fled for refuge). See ASHDOD, M1zRAmM, § 24, 
This Pir’u, not the Egyptian Pharaoh, is the king 
who will grievously disappoint the Judahites, accord- 
ing to Is.20 5 f, to which 306 is parallel, in complete 
accordance with Sargon’s own statement in the frag- 
mentary cylinder text. The opening verse therefore 
comes from some ill-informed early editor or biographer. 2 

6. (1-2). Of the ten oracles with headings, only two 
can be regarded as certainly Isaianic—viz. (1) 171-6 
g-t1,3 and (2) 222-14 15-18. (1) The former was evi- 
dently written before 720; (2) the latter falls into 
two parts, of which the first (ISAIAH i., § 17) may 
have been written in 701, and the second a year 
or two earlier. Kuenen’s former view that 22 8-rr 
is an imaginary description can hardly be maintained ; 
but it is probable that the descriptions in vw, 5-7 8-10 


1 See Jxin, Is. 62-66; Jew. Rel Life, ror-104. | Sellin’s 
remark (Serudbabel, 38) that, though this prophecy might also 
have been written at the end of the Exile, or shortly before 
Haggai, it contains nothing inconsistent with Isaiah‘s author- 
ship, implies a wrong point of view. Considering the frag- 
mentary state of the prophecies ascribed to Isaiah, we have to 
ask, not, Can we with some ingenuity imagine Isaiah uttering 
this or that passage? but, To what period does this anonymous 
fragment of prophecy most naturally belong? 

2 So first Wi, Musri, 24; cp SBOT Isa.’ (Heb.). In Zntr. 
Is. 120 the Sargon-text is cited; but Pir’u is wrongly taken to be 
=Pharaoh (so Schr. and formerly Wi.). At this period, however, 
as Winckler has shown, Egypt had not yet begun again to hea 
factor in Asiatic politics. 

3 On the interpolated passage (v7. 7) see Jntr, Is. 93, and 
cp especially Stade, ZA TW320-23 (°83). 
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have been amplified. On the text of this most import- 
ant prophecy (221-14) see SBOT (Heb.) 197. 

(3) 1428-32 may plausibly be claimed for Isaiah. In 
z2r (or 720) Sargon was completely defeated by the 
Elamites at Dur-ilu in N. Babylonia (Bab. Chron. B, col. 
1, lines 33-35 ; KB 22767), which led toa pretty general 
rising in Syria and Palestine. Hanun, king of Gaza, 
with the help of the N. Arabian Musri (see M1zRAIM, 
§ 24), again -asserted his independence. Both in the 
N. and in the S:, however, Sargon put down the 
rebellions, and Hanun fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians. | Foreseeing this, Isaiah may have written 
this prophecy; on the other hand, the headings are not 
generally so accurate, and the language used of Zion 
seems to Duhm' more in accordance with post-exilic 
views than with Isaiah's. Even Winckler, to whom 
(AT Unters. 135 f.) the above historical explanation 
belongs, feels compelled to sacrifice jy »3y, ‘ the poor 
‘of his people’ (v.32) as post-exilic in appearance (in 
spite of 102). Marti agrees with Duhm, and the present 
writer now coincides. See ISAIAH i., §12; SBOT 
(Heb.) 195; but cp. Zzzr, Is.80-82. 

(4-8) There are also prophecies in which it has been 
suspected that there is at least an Isaianic element— 
viz., (4), chaps. 157; (?),(6), and (7), 2112-17; (8), 23. 
As to (4), the only portion which can be at all plausibly 
viewed as Isaianic is 1614 (beginning "In three years '). 

1644-5 has also been regarded as a scrap of Isaiah's work. 
At any rate it has the appearance of being an insertion. To 
regard it as Isaianic, however, is reasonable only if the prophecy 
In which it is enclosed can be shown to be an older work adopted 
by Isaiah,2 and against Isaiah's authorship is the striking 
resemblance between v, 44 and 2920, and between v, 5 and 96 
{51% (passages suspected of being late). 

Nor is it in accordance with the critical results obtained 
elsewhere to regard part of 16r4 as Isaianic ; those phraseologi- 
cal points in it which at one time seemed Isaianic are now 
rightly viewed in a different light ¢@.g., syrt hy is suspicious, 
just because it appears also in 1025 29 a. e original elegy 
on Moab may be most plausibly referred to the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar 5; but not on grounds derived from parallel 
passages in Jer. 48 (see JEREMIAH ii, § 11_f7). 

As to oracles (5), (6), and(7), 2116 f shares the same 
suspicion as 1614, and is best regarded as post-exilic. 
The two oracles in 21:1 f. and 13-15 suggest the danger 
to which Edom and Arabia were exposed, either from 
ASur-bani-pal (Wi. A T Unters. 124), or from the later 
Chaldean invasion (Che.). As to oracle(8), Dillmann's 
view that an Isaianic elegy on Tyre was retouched on a 
large scale by a post-exilic writer is the most conserva- 
tive view which has still any claim to be considered. 

The blockade of Tyre by Shalmaneser IV. (who died during 
the blockade) and Sargon must have greatly interested Isaiah, 
and the prophet, if he described the fate of Damascus and 
Philistia, is not very likely to have passed over that of Tyre. 
Still it is on the whole hardly worth while to search chap. 23 
for fragments of a prophecy on Tyre by Isaiah 5 the results of 
an analysis are too precarious, especially if we take account of 
recent proposed emendations of the text. We may, it is true, 
reasonably suppose vv, 1-12 14 to be of comparatively earlydate, 
though not Isaianic. It was at any rate written before Nebu- 
chadrezzar's siege of Tyre in 586-573 Bc. ¥v. 13, which is a 
prophecy of the capture of the city by the Chaldeans, is 
clearly a later insertion; it is the work of a post-exilic editor 
who held the mistaken opinion that Tyre had been stormed 
and destroyed by Nehuchadrezzar. The epilogue @z, 15-15, 
all in prose, except the dance-song in v. 16) is by another hand, 
and is also obviously post-exilic. 

(9) Of the ten oracles with headings two still remain 
to be mentioned—(g} chaps. 13-142: and (10) chap. 19. 
(9) a. So far as the oracle on Babylon (chap.18} is con- 
cerned, the older critics gave the correct date; chap. 13, 





1 Duhm dates this prophecy between the battle of Issus (333) 
and the capture of Tyre and Gaza by Alexander (332), and even 
suggests that the name ‘ Ahaz' has taken the place of’ Arses' 
king of Persia from 338 to 336 B.c. : 

2°So Kuenen in 1863; Che. Profh. Is. 1lgsf; Dillm, 
Jes. 146f,_ Tn 1889 Del. (/es. 231) described this as ‘at present 
the prevailing opinion. Later criticism, however, has attacked 
it with some vigour. See Duhm's commentary, and Che. 
Znfr.Is.86 7 Driver's suggestion that the body of the 
prophecy may have been written by Isaiah in anticipation of 
Tiglath-pileser’s foray in E. Palestine in 734 (Isaiah, 91[88]) 
may be mentioned. 
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which is closely related to, but earlier than, Jer. 50J (see 
JEREMIAH ii., § 11) is of not much earlier date than 
chap. 40 etc. $8. The ode 'on the king of Babylon,' 
however (1444-21), can hardly have been written by the 
author of the oracle. 

141-4@ and vv. 22 f (which stand outside both oracle and ode, 
and are more inelegant in style than either) must surely belong 
to an editor, who probably took the ode from an anthology. 

The ode (14 46-21} is parallel to the poem on Sennacherib in 
87 226-29, and both songs most probably refer to the same 
Assyrian king (‘king of Babylon’ in 144 is therefore a mistake),? 
That Isaiah would have expected or even wished Sennacherih 
to be excluded from the royal tombs is indeed most unlikely. 
The fact that the poet did both wish and expect this contumely 
for Sennacherib only confirms the view that the author of the 
ode was not that great prophet.3 The phraseology, the antici- 
pations, and the ideas of the song are alike opposed to the 
theory of its Isaianic authorship. See ISAIAH i., § rg. 

(10) Chap. 19 is one of the most difficult sections of 
the first half of Isaiah. 

It seemed natural that the prophet should have left some 
more definite record of his expectations for Egypt than is to be 
found in chap. 20 or chaps. 30,4 Eichhorn, however, could 
not see anything Isaianic either in the main prophecy or in the 
supplement (vv. 16 or 18-25), and Ewald found such a falling off 
in the style that he felt obliged to assign it to Isaiah's declining 
years. The present writer till 1892 thought that at any rate 
vu. %-4 and i1-15 contained an Isaianic element. He now 
recognises that even this is too conservative a view, and that 
the points of contact with Isaiah are not greater than can be 
accounted for by imitation. 

Not only 195-10, but also vu, 1-4 and x1-15 are post- 
exilic. The "harsh lord' (v.4) is not Agur-bani-pal, 
but some Persian king; the writer may not have meant 
any single king. Stylistic and exegetical data point 
unmistakably to the Persian period, though not neces- 
sarily to so late a date as the time of Artaxerxes Ochus 
(so Duhm). 

The supplement (vv. 16 or 18 to 25), which possesses 
the highest religious interest, still more manifestly 
belongs to the time when the fusion of Israelites and 
non-Israelites first became a reasonable anticipation— 
z.e., to the early Greek period. Before 275 it can 
hardly have been written. See HERES, and cp SBOT 
‘Isa.’ (Heb.) on 1918, and 7ZZ’96, no. 20, col. 522. 

(11) Chap. 211-10. For a time the present writer 
(supported by Driver) accepted the view of Kleinert 
(S¢ Ky. 1877 p. 174 #) that Is. 211-10 was Isaianic 
and related to one of the three sieges of Babylon by the 
Assyrians (710,703, and 696 8.c,). The chief ad- 
vantage of that view is that it affords a ready explana- 
tion of the grief which the prophet expresses at the 
‘hard vision announced’ to him. The difficulties of 
the view cannot, however, be completely surmounted 
(see Znfr. Zs. 123 f-\. Driver (/ntrod.) too has fully 
abandoned Kleinert's attractive view. Winckler's view 
(AT Unters. 120 #7) that the war between ASur-biani- 


pal and his brother Samas-Sum-ukin is referred to, has 
also not found acceptance. W.H. Cobb (JBL 17 407°} 
revises the theory of Isaiah's authorship. He takes 
211-10 to refer to the invasion of Palestine by Assyria. 
Against this see Marti, Jes. 165 7 Marti's own view, 
however, which is an improved form of the usual critical 
view, is not free from objection. Elsewhere (see Cré, 
Bib.) the present writer has sought to show that the 
poem in 211-z0 relates really, not to Babylon, but to 
Edom, which, in later times, came to be regarded as 
Israel’s arch enemy. The emendations that seem 
necessary relate mainly to proper names. 


1 Cp Budde, ZA TH? 1232 f (92). ; 

2 Cobb (BL 1896p. 31} thinks that 'king of Babylon’ is here 
used as a title of an Assan king, since Sennacherib, as well 
as Sargon and Tiglath-pileser, repeatedly calls himself 'king of 
Tiabylon.' The supposition is as needless as it is improbahle. 
The introduction to the ode can easily Le shown to be of late 
editorial origin. 

8 Winckler, who originally proposed to explain the ode of 
Sennacherib (A tor. Forsch. 193. 580 Cohb, /AL, 1896, p. 28), 
now finds it necessary to interpret it of the murder of Sargon 
7h. 414). Maurice, quoted by Strachey (Jewish History and 

olitics, 166), was confident’ that the description exactly 
answered to Sennacherib. Plumptre (in Ellicott’s OT Com- 
mentary) preferred Sargon. 
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Let us now turn to that remarkable collection of 
10. Ch prophecies in chaps. 28-33, beginning, 

‘ 32 2D. for reasons of convenience, with chap. 
i 82 f. 

The phenomena of chapters 32/7. are very peculiar. 
That chap. 33 is later than any part of chap. 32 is 
certain, both on account of the phraseology and because 
of the ideas. It could not indeed otherwisehave been 
possible for Duhm to assign 321-5 9-14 and 15-18 20 to 
Isaiah. 

In SBOT 821-8 is described as a first, and vv, 9-20 as 
a second appendix. It is possible, however, that 
Bickell? is right in connecting vv, 15-20 (he emendsz, 
xg with much skill) with vv, 1-5. 

The main question is not whether vv. 1-5 (or 3-5 15-20) 
are Isaianic or not, for the late date of this passage is even 
more certain than that of 9 2-7[z-6] 111-8,2 nor can it be very 
much earlier than vv. 6-8, which Duhm admits to be post-exilic. 
It is rather this : Are wv. g-14 a genuine though strangely mis- 
placed Isaianic fragment, akin to 316/24? It is certainly 
conceivable that it once stood at the end of chaps. 28-31, follow- 
ing the analogy of that very striking little prophecy (cp Intr. 
fs. 180). In order to recognise it as Isaianic, however, it would 
be necessary at any rate to emend the text, and even then there 
is a rhetorical indefiniteness which distinguishes the passage 
from 3167. 24, and does not suggest Isaiah as the author.4 


On the whole, the remark of Stade is as true now as 
when it was first made, that when we pass from chap. 
31 to chap. 32 we find an altogether new set of ideas 
and an entirely changed situation.® 

As to chap. 33, so far as it relates to the period of 
Sennacherib's invasion it gives in many ways an in- 

accurate view of the facts. In reality, 
11. Chap. 33. however, it is addressed to a later genera- 
tion which regards the Assyrian invasion as typical of 
later crises in Jewish history. Hence the absence of 
any attempt to imitate Isaiah's style; hence, too, the 
liturgical tone which presupposes a not very early part 


of the post-exilic period. 

The only question is whether we may venture to follow Duhm 
and Bickell, the former of whom identifies the enemies referred 
to with the Syriansunder Antiochus Eupator (cp vv, 819, with 
I Macc. 66229 respectively), and the situation with that pro- 
duced by the battle of Beth-zacharias and the capture of Beth- 
zur (164 B.c.), when Jerusalem was at the last gasp, and the 
Jewish revolt seemed almost crushed, whilst the latter finds in 
chap. 33 twoMaccabean poems, the first written after a defeat, 
the second after Simon the Maccabee's conquest of the Akra of 
ee 8 (142 B.c.). It isat least not impossible; aprophecy 
ater than 200 BC. isnot indeed to be expected; hut the 
phenomena of this appendix to an appendix are somewhat 
peculiar. Chap. 33 is more than usually unconnected: it may 
therefore he composite. In this case x. 1 will he due to the 
editor. Moreover, the exulting tone of the latter part of the 
chapter agrees extremely well with Bickell’s proposed date. 


oD (. 14) as a religious class-name (almost = lawless, see 
Hypocrisy) is specially characteristic of Joh, which probably be- 
longs to the early Greek period. At the same time, it is not 
impossible that this usage began earlier and that the exulta- 
tion is a reaction from the preceding melancholy of the writer 
(as often in the psalms). Bickell rearranges too much, how- 
ever. 


The composition 'may plausibly be referred to the 
dark period of the third Artaxerxes (see /uér. 28.171 f.); 
but the use of p’p3n (see above) and the reference to the 


Tax-collectors (cp 1 Macc. 129) in vy, 18 (for emended 


1 See his article in ZK M,’97. - 

2 Duhm thinksthat no post-exilic writer would have written 
so drily and in such an incidental manner of the expected king. 
It is evideng, however, that there were long spaces in the earlier 
post-exilic period in which the hope of the Messiah was by no 
means vital, and in which consequently the Messiah would he 
spoken of without enthusiasm. On the arguments for a late 
date, see Zntr. Is. 172-175, 177-180, 

3 The passage is too colourless to he dated with precision, 
but clearly belongs to the age of the Wisdom-literature, and not 
to any very early part of that period. 

4 Stade's objection to 2v. 9-20, that the passage is inconsistent 
with Isaiah's conviction that Yahwé will not let Jerusalem be 
captured (ZATHW 4260), is, however, invalid, because Isaiah 
does not seem to have had such aconviction at this period (see 
TsatAu i., §14) According to Duhm w, 15-20 are of uncertain 
origin, but most probably Ssaianic: of wv, 9-14 he appears to 
have no doubt, hut places it in Isaiah's period. 

5 Stade, ZA eto (84). 

8 See Bickell, 24°24, '97, and see SBOT (Heb.) 106 3 Marti, 
Js. in KHC 242. 
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text, see SCRIBE), together with the peculiarities of the 
poem, incline the present writer to agree with Marti in 
dating the work about 1638.c, The objection drawn 
from the history of the canon is no doubt weighty; but 
it is not absolutely conclusive (see CANON, § 39, col. 
665,n. 0. 

The removal of the chaps. just considered (82 /-} 

from the work (28-31 : ISAIAH i., § 14 end) to which 
they are appended makes it somewhat 
eres easier to appreciate that work. Though 
ret only the framework of chaps. 28-31 is 
Isaianic, the inserted passages do not all equally blnr 
the outlines of Isaiah's picture of the future. Still we 
must not on that account think lightly of the critical 
problems which remain. No part of the true Isaiah 
has been so systematically manipulated out of regard 
to the feelings of later readers as this. 

a. Let us first of all take 29 16-24 and 30 18-26. 

It is certain from the context that Isaiah was addressing him- 
self not to apenitent and believing community which stood in 
need of comfort, and whose chief fault was their dreaming of 
earthly means of realising God's promises, but to irreligious 
politicians and a ‘rebellions’ unreceptive people. If we apply 
the principles set forth above (see § 4), and ask to what age the 
ideas, the expressions, and the situation in 2916-24 30 19-26. 
most naturally point, we cannot doubt that these passages are 
of post-exilic origin and addressed to the same set of people as 
321-5 15-20. Imagine their being intended for Je same 
audience as that which listened to the preceding prophetic 
speeches, and we are disposed to doubt Isaiahssanity. By sucha 
flattering view of the religious condition of his hearers he would 
have defeated his own object. Resides what ideas could the 
rulers possibly have attached to the description of a spiritually 
regenerated people? The mention of a'great slaughter’ when 
the ‘towers’ should fall might perhaps have arrested their 
attention; but the only 'slaughter' which they would have 
thought of would he that of the Assyrians, whereas the prophetic 
writer means a general destruction of all the opponents of what 
he regards as the true religion both without and within Jeru- 
salem. 

The affinity of these passages to the post-exilic type 
of thought and expression is too striking to be over- 
looked or doubted by the student. 

6. Other post-exilic additions are, probably, 2823-29 
and 8027-33. The latter passage develops the idea of 
the ‘ great slaughter’ (8025); it is more in the manner 
of 631-6 (§ 21) than in that of the two late additions 
just considered, being warlike and grandly, though 
luridly, picturesque.* 

2823-29, if really Isaiah's, must be addressed to an inner 
circle of disciples, who have assimilated the prophetic teaching 
of a ‘remnant.’ However, the leading idea of the passage is 
characteristically late. Its first occurrence seems to be in Jer. 
1024; hut it is not quite certain whether Jer. 1023-25 is 
Jeremiah's (see Stade, Gesck, 1676n.). As to the phraseology, 
mean inv, 29, which occurs only in Prov. and Job (Mic. 69 is 
corrupt), is perhaps the only very suspicions word. It is most. 
improbable that Isaiah would have used it. 

¢. The most remarkable insertions of all, however, 
are those in 291-8. According to the older critics (see 
above, § 2,i.c), Isaiah put a double-faced enigma 
before his hearers, which only excited blank amazement 
as being ‘out of all relation to the facts'; but can 
the delightful part of the prophecy in vy, 1-8 really have 


been written by Isaiah? Surely not. 

Duhm has already recognised later insertions in vv, 44 5a 8; 
and we cannot stop short there. We must evidently include vy, 7 
among the interpolated passages, for here too we are struck by 
the great falling off in the style, and the wide difference in the 
picture of the future. ‘Rhythm and parallelism came easily to 
Isaiah; there are hut slight traces of them in (all) the passages 
assigned here io a later writer. And whereas Isaiah can bear 
to contemplate a sorejudgment upon Jerusalem, the author of 
vv. 597. has before him a future day when all nations shall 
gather together round the holy city, and he cut off! (7#/~. /s, 
189). With this view Hackmann agrees. He is, indeed, its 
originator, except that he defends v.7 by giving anew turn to 
the meaning. In short, his idea is that the dream in v, 7 is 
a figure for the suddenness of the appearance of the foes before 
Jerusalem. This is ingenious ;but Hackmann forgets Job 208, 
Obad. 16 (end). 


Apart from the interpolations just considered, chap. 








1 Though defended as Isaianic by Duhm, it has been doubted 
by Guthe and Smend. Hackmann (Zukunftserwartung, 42 f) 
and Cheyne (Zntr. Is, 199 7.) regard it as on all grounds post- 
exilic. 
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29 appears to be a combination of three distinct 
prophecies (each very short but very striking) dealing 
respectively with the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
culpable insensibility of the rulers to the divine teaching, 
and the fatal consequences of a formal religion. Chap. 
2915 contains a fragment of a prophecy on _ the 
Egyptian alliance ; and there are two more fragments 
on the same subject in 301-35 and 811-s¢.1 308-17 
clearly formed the close of an ancient prophetic col- 
lection; 301-3 (with 452, and the supplement 67a) 
must have been misplaced. 

Except 281-4, the Isaianic prophecies may ge 
assigned to 703-702 B.C.; the oracle? is earlier, and pFe- 
supposes the siege of Samaria. 287-22 may belong to 
703; it gives a warning to Jerusalem, suggested by the 
doom of Samaria. 

The difference between the older and the newer 
criticismis perhaps even more conspicuous in the group 

of chapters (24-27) placed before that 

mere de which we have been discussing.  (1.) 

rou Referring by way of contrast to what 

Kuenen thought in 1863 (above,§ 2 iv. a), letus see what 

Duhm thought in 1892. (a)His method is that which 

all good critics now employ; he begins, that is, by 
removing later accretions. 

Among these he classes (3) the song in 25x-5, which com- 
memorates the destruction of a strong city, and states that on 
this account another mighty city will praise God. (2) the 
taunting song on Moab, 259-11 5 (3) an artistic poem) (261-19) 
which stands alone in the OT in respect of the many variants 
ae have penetrated into the text 5and (4) the little song in 

2-5. 

The prophecyitself compriseschaps. 24256-8 26 20-27 I 

x2 f. 
. as is a quotation from the margin, which properly speaking 
illustrates v, 19 and is therefore misplaced, whilst wv, 79-12 are 
the remainder of an exhortation to the Jews to break off from 
their sins, and so become entitled to deliverance, which is 
certainly parenthetical and very possibly a later insertion. 

(6) Let us then look first at the prophecy or 
* apocalypse.’ 


It describes the desolation of a great world-empire by war, 
and closes with the final judgment upon Israel's oppressors, 
the setting up of the divine throne in the holy city, anda 
festival, full of refreshment and consolation, for all peoples. 


Theauthor, Duhm thinks, lived under John Hyrcanus ; 
he saw the siege of Jerusalem and the devastation of 
Judah by Antiochus Sidetes, the beginning of the war 
with the Parthians, in which the Jews were forced to 
take part (B.c. 129), and the defeat and death of 
Antiochus (B.c. 128). The last is the event obscurely 
referred to in 2414-162, which the writer cannot for 
his part regard as a happy omen, because the barbarous 
Parthians will invade and devastate Palestine. In 25 
z-5 Duhm finds the exultation of the Jews at the 
destruction of Samaria, and the demolition of the 
temple on Mount Gerizim ;4 the ‘city of nations’ is 
Rome (cp Schtirer, Jewish People, i, 1277). The same 
background is assigned to 261-19; 259-11, however, 
Duhm refers to the time of King Alexander Jannzeus, 
who made the Moabites pay tribute (Jos. 47. xiii. 135). 
(ii.) The last of the dates just quoted is the least 
important; the Moabites were not dangerous to the 
Jews in post-exilic times. The reference to them in 25 
g-tr is probably archaistic.4 The other dates are 
rather plausible. The Parthians did not indeed actually 
invade Palestine before B.C. 40 (cp Anoch 565 f. and 
Dillmann's note); but the author may have expected that 
they would' do soin 128, The hatred of the Jews for 
the Samaritans might well find expression in a psalm, 

1 301-3 relates to the embassy to Egypt and is Isaianic. vy. 4 
5@ are a late insertion based on a fragment (vw. 66 7a) which 
described the flight of Hanun, king of Gaza, and his followers 
to Pir'u, king of Musri in N, Arabia (see Mizraim, § 24). Cp this 
late insertion with 366(also late), and see Wi. M/usr7,134 4 
3076 is a late insertion of ascribe (see RAHAB); 3156-9 is 
composite, but altogether post-exilic (/z, Is. 203.4). : 

2285 7 is obviously Messianic in the wider sense, and is a 
later insertion addressed to the post-exilic community. 

8 Cp Bertholet, Die Stedlung der Israeliten, etc., 237. 

4 Intr. Is. 159 5cp Smend, ZATW 4209 212, 
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and the poor style of the song in 25:-5 favours a late 
date. These passages, however, are admittedly accre- 
tions. Their date is of less importance than that of the 
main prophecy or apocalypse, which refers to so many 
popular religious beliefs. 

To Duhm's date for the main prophecy there are 
objections derived from the history of the Canon (see 
Canon, § 39, cp n. 1, col. 665). Strong reason is 
required for making any considerable part of Isaiah 
later than zoo B.c. Chap. 33 indeed, as an ‘ appendix 
to an appendix,’ may, since internal evidence favours 
this, be made Maccabzean ; but can we venture to assign 
the important collection of prophecies and songs in 
chaps. 24-27 to a period even later than’the Maccabees? 

The matter concerns the history of religious ideas as 
well as of literature. Will not the period of the fall of 
the Persian and the rise of the Greeco- Macedonian 
empire answer all the requirements of the passages? It 
is a pity that the historical evidence is not stronger ; but 
Marti's treatment of it in his commentary is certainly 
too superficial. 

The opening section is the monument of a time of long- 
continued misery in Syria and Palestine. Such a time began 
under Artaxerxes II,, and lasted till the consolidation of the 
power of the Ptolemies in Palestine (gor). The frequent 
passage of Persian armies marching to Egypt must have caused 
much distress to the Jews; and once, if not twice, they were 
concerned in a revolt against Persia. Cruelly did Artaxerxes 
punish them ;as Noldeke says 'much blood appears to have 
been shed in Judaea' at this time.' Most probably too, Robertson 
Smith is right in transferring the defilement'of the temple 
mentioned by Jos. (A##,xi.71) to this peried,! and seeing in 
the narrative a legendary or even patriotic distortion of facts. 
The phrase 'the city (or, perhaps, cities) of destruction’ (24 10} 
may allude to the fate of Sidon and Jerusalem 3it would be 
unsafe to add of Jericho.2 26 1-19 (a liturgical poem) may 
describe the feelings of the pious community of Jerusalem when 
their city had been spared by the army of Alexander. They 
were deeply grateful for this, but were still painfullyconscious of 
the ruin wrought by the tyrant Ochus. The deportation of 
many Jews to Hyrcania and elsewhere3 had made a gap 
in the population, and only by a ‘dew of healing’ (read 
On2)8 by) from God could the martyrs be restored to their 
brethren. _ Fora study of the ideas, phraseology, and situation, 
see Znfr. Zs, 145-162; and see below (§ 21) on 68 7-64 12[11], 

Chaps. 24-27 were prefixed to chaps 28-88 to indicate 
that for the Dost-exilic age the chief interest of the 

14. A Ss latter group of propneis he eschato- 
ment 8 logical. The two closely related com- 

of chaps. -°.-ns in chaps. 847 were doubt- 
24-35, less added to promote the same interest. 

The former, chap.34 (observe the strange use made of 
popular superstitions), is sombre in the extreme, It relates to the 
great future judgment ugon the hostile nations. These nations 
are specially represented by the arch-enemy Edom (cp 681-6), 
from whom some fresh outrage must have been suffered not long 
before the prophecy was written. ‘This outrage was presumably 

xr _ t d with the further progress of the Edomite r i tir 

tothe 5 # Judah.4 

‘Lhe companion prophecy chap 35, nz ss for the horrors of 
hip. 24. Itrelates t¢ Ja waco: th Jewish exiles and the 
glorification of ir : 


A ling to F the author of thcsc work wrote 
also Jer. 50; but why? Surely & were other 
members of the sanie school he - p of 

roducir; or redacting this final outburst of wrath at 
Babylon. All that we 1 aright t say is that these 
various works were written in Palestine y at the 
sameti in 2_ i If the MT of 
16@ is correct, tk collection of real and =p t 
I: prophccics to ie chops.34 Ahad 1 1yt 
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attached were already a ‘book of VYahwe’—z.e., a 
sacred scripture. These two prophecies, then, were 
very probably the latest of the group. 

To an equally late period we must refer the appending 

of certain narratives (chaps. 36-89} to 
pea tas which reference has been made ae (see 
6-39. Te aTAH i, § 6). 

These narratives, which are derived ultimately from prophetic 
biographies,} agree in most respects with the text of 2K. 
1813 17-2019. The older critics were in the main right; but 
their analysis of the narratives was incomplete, and they gave 
too much credit for accuracy to the account as awhole. Under 
the influence of this impression they assigned too early a date to 
the historical document from which it seemed to be derived. 

It has been shown (especially by Stade and Duhm) 
that Is. 36-39 consists of two distinct narratives : (a) 
36 1-87 90 37 f-, (2) 8796-36 38] 

(a)Psalm.— As to the inserted passage, 389-20 
(Atktaébh of Hezekiah) which Knenen in 1863 did not 
deny to Hezekiah, there can no longer be any doubt that 
it is a post-exilicthanksgiving-psalm on the deliverance of 
the faithful community of Israel from some great danger 
(cp Ps. 30);? the song or ‘ supplication ’ (see MICHTAM) 
is not found in the parallel section of Kings. 

(8) A¢aéshal.—Another passage, which to the last was 
held by Kuenen to be Isaiah‘s (though he recognised the 
weight of the counter arguments), and certainly belongs 
to the original narrative (more strictly to the second of 
the narratives) is held by Stade,? Duhm, Cheyne, and 
Marti to be certainly post-exilic. This is 37 224-32. 
Evidently this was taken by the narrator (or more prob- 
ably by the first editor) from some lyric anthology, such 
as that from which we have already supposed the song 
in 144b-21to have been taken. It is in fact a fine ‘ dra- 
matic lyric’ (cp Pss. 4648), showing at once a vivid 
realisation of the traditional story, and a sense of its 
continued value to the community, which (as we have 
seen) regarded the invasion of Sennacherib as typical of 
a great future event. 

The final redaction of the first half of Isaiah may be 
dated (like the appendix to chap. 19) about 2s50- 
220 B.C. ; but this is not free from doubt. 

On chaps. 40-48 we can be somewhat briefer. Taking 
this collection for the moment as a unit, and putting 
16. Ch aside all but historical considerations, we 

GAAP. can no more dream of assigning it to Isaiah 

40-48. than of ascribing ‘ By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept’ (Ps. 1371) to the authorship of 
David. There might have been a case for the Isaianic 
origin of ‘Go ye out from Babylon’ (4820), if only the 
passage had run, ‘ Behold, in the latter days my people 
shall go forth from Bahylon.’ There might have been 
a case for such an origin of ‘Thus saith Yahweé to 
Cyrus’ (451), and of ‘Our holy and our beautiful 
house . . .« is burned up’ (6411[10]}, if these passages 
had been introduced by ‘ Behold, I will raise up a king, 
Cyrus by name,’ and 'In days to come Yahweé will send 
fire upon Jerusalem.’ No literary critic, however, 
would dream of supposing that the author of chaps. 40- 
66 was a prophet of the eighth century who had become 
dead to his actual present, and lived again in imagina- 
tion among men still unborn. 

On this point the newer critics have nothing to add 
to what was so well said by Kuenen in 1863. Indeed, 
that eminent critic in his earlier stage was right both 
positively and negatively as regards chaps. 40-484 

1 Konig (ZixZ. 266) also recognises that these narratives came 
from a separate work of prophetic origin. 

2 See Che. Proph. Is. 1a1gf, Intr. Is. 224 4; Skinner, 
Isaiah, 1-39, p. 278, who holds, however, that the songisbased on 
arecord of individual experience, which was adapted for use in 
the temple by an editor. 

8 See Kinas, Booxs OF § 0. 

4 This was long the theory by which Franz Delitzsch sought 
to reconcile the requirements of criticism and of orthodox 
theology. 

5 The later insertions (apart from the Songs on the Servant) 
detected by recent critics in chaps. 40-48 cannot be discussed 
here. The most remarkable of these are to be found in chap. 48. 
The editor has actually interspersed the Second Isaiah’s writing 
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(Duhm would say 40-55); he was right, at any rate 
negatively, as regards chaps. 56-66. Where he failed 
was in not giving due weight to certain phenomena in the 
second part of chaps. 40-66 which (as conservative 
critics saw) pointed away from Babylon as the place, 
and from the closing years of the Exile as the time of 
composition. 

It is this second part of chaps. 40-66 that we have 
now to consider. 

The first question is, Have chaps. 49-55 
17. ChaD8. een rightly assigned to the Second isaiah? 
49-55 een rightly assigned to the Second Isaiah? 
: (a)Kuenen himself in 1889 already saw 
the difficulty of his former position. 

He came to the conclusion that chaps. 501: 54A were written 
after the return from Babylon and even expressed some doubt 
whether chap. 49 should not ’be added to the group (Ov, (2) 
2137, 142). In 536 Bc. the Second Isaiah might have brought 
the original Prophecy of Restoration to Judea (a 145), and 
Kuenen thought it not unreasonable to credit the same great 
writer with the composition of the four chapters just mentioned. 


(4) Kosters, too, who did not accept the tradition of 
a return in 536, was of opinion that 49 12-26 511-16 
5117-5212 54 f 2 cannot have the same origin as chaps. 
40-48. They were written, according to him, in 
Palestine, but not by the Second Isaiah. The following 


are Koster’s arguments. 

1 As to style and diction. There is no doubt a general 
resemblance to chaps. 40-48. But observe that nowherein these 
passages are the persons addressed described collectively as 
‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel,’ and that in 521 Jerusalem is called the 
‘holy city’ (wIpn YY), a characteristically late phrase, found 
also in 482 (which is probably interpolated), and in Neh. 111 18 
Dan. 924}; cpalso 64 ro[g], ‘thy holy cities’ (WIP "y). 

2. As to contents. Almost throughout, the point of view is 
shifted from the exiles at Babylon to the small and struggling 
community of Zion. There .are indeed points of contact with 
the preceding prophecies ; but this only proves that the writer 
of this section was acquainted with the other work, not that he 
wrote it. Moreover, when he comes to speak of the departure 
of the exiles from Babylon, his expressions are inconsistent with 
those of a parallel passage in the other work3 (contrast 5212, ‘not 
in hurry shall ye go out,’ with 4820, ‘flee ye from Chaldza’), 
and if not in 52ro-z2, yet in 491218 he admits the idea of a 
general retnrn of the Diaspora, which is not mentioned in the 
earlier chapters, but was one of the chief hopes of the later Jews. 
(See also Kuenen’s argument from internal evidence, Ond.(?] 
2138, or Letr. Is, 2067). 

(c) On the other hand, several things must be 
observed. 

(1) The disputed passages are written in the manner of 
II, Isaiah, and contrast strongly with chaps. 56-66; (2) 
they display an optimistic idealism which residence in the 
Jerusalem of Haggai and Zechariah would have speedily 
diminished ;4 and (3) the address in 552, appropriate enough 
for a preacher in Babylonia, would have sounded hollow and 
insincere if spoken at Jerusalem. 


Thus the evidence does not all point in one direction, 
and a reconciling theory is required. Let us then 
suppose that the passages in question were written in 
Babylonia by a writer of the school of JJ. Isaiah, but 
with an eye to the circumstances of Judzea. The 
writer’s object was partly to induce Babylonian Jews 








with severe reproaches addressed to his own contemporaries, 
whom he conceived to have fallen back into obstinate unbelief 
(see‘ Isaiah’ SBOT). Nor can we here consider the question, 
Where did 6 e author of chaps. 40-48 live? Probably the right 
answer is, at Babylon. See Intr. Zs. 273-276, 282 7 

1 In 1880-8 the present writer began, not from a conservative 
point of view, to set forth these phenomena on a large scale, aud 
to indicate the provisional conclusions to whigh they appeared 
to-lead (see Prophecies of Isaiah, and the art. Isaiah’ in 2vcy. 
Brit.)). He has lately (1895-97) summed up the results of a 
second period of study in the /ntroduction te Zsaiuh and in his 
contributions on Isaiah to SBOT. To these works and to 
Duhm’s commentary (which has given the first complete ex- 
planation of the historical background of most of Is. 46-86) be 
must send the reader for a fuller treatment of the subject. 
[Marti’s fine commentary can now be added.] See also the im- 
portant critical notes on Isaiah in Stade’s GZ, vol. 1, which 
really opened the subject to discussion. 

2 49x-1r 50 5213-53 12 be treats in another connection. See 
farther on in this article (§ 18). 

3 Kosters also refers to ov, * from thence,’ in 52 11, as proving 
that the writer was not at the time in Babylonia; but in 
48 20 we have ‘ from Babylon ' ‘ from Chaldea.' 

4 The words, ‘the people ’in whose heart is my law’ (517), 
would be strange indeed if written at Jerusalem. 
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to go to Judaea and assist in the regeneration of Israel, 
partly to encourage sorely tried workers in Jerusalem, 
such as Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Sellin (Sevuééadel, '99} has endeavoured to show that 
chaps. 40-55 were written, not in Babylonia, but at 
Jerusalem between srs and 500 8.c., to comfort the 
Jews for the failure of the high hopes attached to ZERUB- 
BABEL [g.v.]. Those passages which seem to refer to 
the fall of Babylon heregards as having been written by 
the same author at Babylon about 545 B.c. 

The passages which are most certainly Babylonian are, Sellin 
thinks, 40 18-20 412-4 416-8 [4117-20?] 41 25 42 14-16 431-8 43 14 
44q-11 4426-28 45 1-13 46176-8105 17 47 48 14 (207-2). The 
reference in various passages to'the former things' (4122 429 
43 9[(?]1 469) with which ‘new things' (429 486) or 'a new 
thing' (43 19) are contrasted is explained by this theory. The 
successes of Cyrns are the ‘former things' prophesied some 
thirty years ago, the glorification of Israel and the accomplish- 
ment of God's purposes for the world through Zernhbabel, as 
the Messianic king of Israel, are the ‘new things’ now just 
being announced.2 When the hopes attached to Zerubbabel 
failed in one sense, the prophet was still able to look forward to 
their realisation in another (see chap. 53). 

It is absolutely impossible to accept this theory as a 
whole. But to those who do not accept Kosters' theory 
(that chaps. 49-55 are a later appendix to chaps. 40-48) 
it may seeni plausible to hold that chaps. 40-55 were 
written at Babylon with the object of encouraging the 
community of Jerusalem to hope for a speedy regenera- 
tion, and of stimulating patriots in Babylonia to go 
to Jerusalem and help forward the cause of progress. 
We say ‘at Babylon,’ because certain passages pre- 
suppose that Jerusalem is desolate, which, strictly 
speaking, it was not. Only a writer living at a dis- 
tance from Judaea can have indulged in such idealism. 

Another difficult problem .relates to the four very 
beautiful songs on the Servant of Yahwé (421-4 491-6 

504-9 5213-53 12). Ithas been doubted 
esa cd whether these songs are exilic or post- 
8 oxilic’ A careful exegesis, however, 
proves that they could be removed without material 
injury to their surroundings, and that the tone of 
thought differs from that of the prophecies among 
which they are placed. They must have received 
their present position from a later editor, who wrote 
425-7 497-04 (or 9-12}, but not 5010f, which (cp 
intr. Is, 302 7.) is more recent still. These passages 
were designed to link the songs with their prophetic 
framework. The inserter and editor cannot be identified 
with the Second Isaiah ; still less was he the author of 
the songs. He did his work subsequently to the 
expansion of the original Book of the Second Isaiah; 
in other words, he had before him the main part of 
Is. 40-55. 

The songs on the Servant of Yahwé have one general 
object — that of exhibiting the highest Israelitish ideal in 
accordance with law and prophecy. They are not, 
however, without differences among themselves, which 
require to be studied. 

In the first three songs the Servant is ' an imaginative 
fusion of all the noble teachers and preachers of the 
Jewish religion in and after the time of Ezra,‘ those of 
whom the writer of Daniel says, ‘‘ And the teachers shall 
shine as the splendour af the firmament, and those who 
make the many righteous as the stars for ever and ever” 

1 But the text seems to be incorrect (see SBOT, ad fee.). 

2 The 'new things’ are here described quite correctly, except 
so far as relates to Zernbhabel. It is possible that the writer of 
chaps. 40-48 did mean to suggest that the successes of Cyrus had 
been prophesied a good while before they took place. The 
older prophecies were no doubt accommodated by interpreters 
to present circumstances. : 

3 Duhmj_ Smend (AT Rel-gesch. 260 f.); Che. Inty. Is. 
3043 SBOT, ‘Isat Schian, Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in 
Jes. 40-66 (95); Kosters, Th. T., '06, 2. 588 #., agree in holding 
that the songs on the Servant were not originally intended for 
their present position. Qn Laue, Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder im 
il. Teil des Jes. (97), see SBOT (Heb.) 126 7, and on the 
views of Sellin, Kittel, and Bertholet, see p. 1994 

4 Duhm rightly points out that the quiet, concentrated 
character, and the missionary and pastoral activity ascribed to 
the Servant, will only snit the period opened by Ezra. 
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(Dan.123).’ These the poet may have supposed to 
form a band, whose members would proceed in various 
directions to ‘bring the law to the nations' (42r). 
Their experiences were not uniformly favourable; but 
they knew that in the end their faith in the God who 
sent them would be rewarded. 

In the fourth song, however, the conception of the 
Servant is somewhat modified. Looking back on the 
sufferings of righteous Israelites both under Babylonia 
and under Persia, the poet saw them irradiated by a 
glorious divine purpose. ‘ He fused the different name- 
less martyrs into one colossal form, and identified this. 
personage with the people of Israel, not perhaps without 
a thought of Jeremiah, who certainly regarded himself 
as representing the true Israel.' It would seem that 
the opening and closing stanzas (1-3 14%, see emended 
text in SBOT) were written after the description of the 
fortunes of the Servant as a framework to receive it. 

Schian and Kosters think that this last of the songs, 
was written by a different writer from the rest; it is the 
oldest of the songs according to the former critic, the 
most recent according to the latter. The grounds of 
this view do not appear to be adequate. Already in the 
third song there is an approach to the characteristics of 
the fourth, and the phraseology of the latter is much 
less obscure than has commonly been thought, if proper 
text-critical methods are applied. 

Cp Budde, The so-called ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh Songs,” etg,,’ Azts 
J. Theol.,’99, pp. 499-540. See further SERVANT OF THE LORD. 

It would seem that after the insertion of the Songs in 
Is. 40-55, a prophetic writer did them the highest 

? ;., honour in his power by imitating them. 
beg iaeg ey Three brief soliloquies of this ideal 
in Chaps. 61/7. personage (611-4@ 621-3 and 67) are 
introduced in chaps. 61 (on which see below, § 20). 
The writer evidently regards the Servant as a personifi- 
cation of the company of prophets of whom he himself 
is one, and gives vividness to his prophecy by introduc- 
ing the Servant of Yahwé first as discoursing on his 
delightful mission, and then as importuning Yahwé to. 
fulfil his promises.' 

At this point the present writer may refer to the 

critical theory (based on-an earlier one 
or Sine proposed in 1881 in the article ‘ Isaiah' 
theory. in Ency. Brit.) which he put forward 

in .TOR, Julv and Oct. 'gr. 

He divided the work of the second Isaiah into two books, 
viz, (1) chaps. 40-48, and (2) a broken collection of discourses, 
consisting of chaps. 49 1-5272 552 13-5812 (a later insertion by 
the Second Isaiah), 544,56 5721 (beginning with a long 
passage from an older prophet!-and 60-62. ~The second book, 
being left incomplete by the author, was well adapted to receive 
additions from the Sophkim, or students and editors of the 
religious literature. Such additional passages were 561-8 
BB F 63-66. 

This theory was in advance of the current criticism 
of the time, but is now superseded by a more completely 
defensible theory. 

Chaps. 56-66 contain no works of the Second Isaiah, 
but, with the possible (or probable) exception of 68 7- 

6412, belong to nearly the same 
21. Chaps. 56-66. period —that of Neheiniah: 

Duhm indeed assigns all these eleven chapters to a single 
writer of Nehemiah's age whom he calls Trito-Isaiah (as the 
successor of Deutero-Isaiah). The date is, on the whole, 
correct, so far as regards 56-636 65_f ; this portion gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties with which Nehemiah and Ezra con- 
tended, and throws fresh light on the dealings of the orthodox 
Jews with the Samaritans,2 On the other hand, the view that 
the book bas anything like literary unity, and that it is the work 
of one man, is not at all satisfactory. _Cp Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes. c. 56-66 vorausgesetzten Verhiltnisse (98); Littmann, 
Ueber die Abfassungszeit des Trito-jesaia (99). 

We' may hold it to be practically certain that chaps. 
60-62 were written as an appendix to chaps. 40-55; 
probably the original order was 61 62 60 (cp Duhm). 
As to 569-5713, it belongs indeed to the same period 





1 So Che. Intr, ary but cp Dnhm's commentary. 
2 Ed. Meyer (Zntsé. Jud. 122) recognises this ;cp also Che. 
Jew. Rel, Life, 27-29, 45. 
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as the surrounding prophecies ; but it shows in a special 
degree the influence of Ezekiel. 

We now pass to chap. 687-6412 [z:], which stands 
in many respects alone in the prophetic literature. It 
is at any rate later than the neighbouring prophecies,’ 
for though some illustrate it by Neh. 12, the prayer of 
Nehemiah there given, and his account of what he 
found at Jerusalem, do not correspond to such a terrible 
situation as we findin this strange work. That a date 
in the age of Nehemiah is impossible cannot indeed be 
said, considering how imperfect is our information. 
But it is more probable that the work is a fresh monu- 
ment (cp on chaps. 24-27, § 13) of the oppression and 
persecution of the Jews by Artaxerxes Ochus. Pos- 
sibly the opening verses (637-24) were added later to 
soften the gloom of the passage (cp Ps. 89). 


For objections to this view see G. A. Smith (Hastings' D2, 
2495), and Marti's commentary. (Marti has to account for 
649-11 by making it a later addition.) The objections are not 
insuperable. 

1. The view under consideration separates 63 7-64 r2 [11] from 
the other compositions which make up chaps. 56-06. It is set 
apart already, however, by its form and contents. 

2, The passage expresses a consciousness of guilt not to he 
found in Bs. sa 74 Yo, which, also, have been assigned to 
the time of Ochus. But it was possible, even after the intro- 
‘duction of the Law by Ezra, to take different views of the rela- 
tion of the people to its God, according to the extent given to 
the conception of the people. The inner circle deserved to he 
called pious and loyal tn the covenant (Ps. 44 17 [zs] 792); but 
the people at large were far from corresponding exactly to this 
descriptior, they were ‘neither cold nor hot.’ 

3. In 63xg the possession of the Holy Land is said to have 
lasted but ‘a little while,’ which points to an earlier part of the 
post-exilic period. The text, however, is notoriously doubtful. 
43 18 should be emended thus (see SBOT,, ‘ Isa.,” [Heb.] 202)— 

Why do the wicked trample thy dwelling-place? 

Our adversaries tread down thy sanctuary. 
Marti's suggested emendation is hardly an improvement upon 
this. 

4. In 6411 [10] the temple, over the destruction of which the 
liturgical poet laments, is described as § our holy and our glorious 
house where our fathers praised thee,’ which points to the first 
temple. But qa) the first and the second temple are regarded 
by Haggai (23 9) as the same house, and can be so regarded by 
another writer, and (2) the second temple had no doubt been 
enriched by offerings from the Jews abroad before the time of 
Ochus (cp Zech, 510 4). 

5. Ps. 74 points to the conviction that prophecy has ceased in 
Israel. But Is.637-64 betrays no such conviction. We must, 
however, be quite sure of the correctness of the text of Ps.749. 
There is much corruption close by. ‘There is no prophet any 
amore’ is, on more than one ground, to he regarded as a gloss on 
.the corrupt reading yy)», which should be wap (‘sanctuary’). 
‘There is no longer among us any sanctuary.’ 

There is one alternative, no doubt. This is to suppose that 
the authors of Ps. 74 and 79 and of Is. 637, etc., threw themselves 
back imaginatively into the time of the Chaldzan invasion. The 
commemorative fast-days would provide an occasion for this. 
«So PsaLtms, Book OF). — This, however, is not quite such a 
natural view asthathere adopted. One may admit that there isa 
general resemblance between most of the products of the later 
Persian period; but those which express the deepest misery can 
hardly find a home except in the period of the insane cruelties 
of that degenerate Persian king, Ochus. It is remarkable that 
there are parallels of thought, expression, and situation between 
Is. 63 7-64 12 [11], and Ps. 74 and 79, to which Robertson Smith 
has already given this date. 


To a still later time belong two outbursts of bitter 
animosity in 5010 f. 6623 7. 
The final redaction of chaps. 40-66 may be placed 
with probability in the early Dart of the Greek period. 
: The first half of the Book of Isaiah 
pasa (unless chap. 33 be of a later date) 
of chaps. 40-86. was comnleted between 2%0 and 220 
B.C. (cp § 18, end), and there appears to be no reason 
why the second half may not have reached its final form 
about the same time. On the redaction of Isaiah as a 
whole see above, § 1 (end). 
1. Recent commentaries,—-For ‘college students’ no better 
hook can be recommended than Skinner's commentary in the 
‘ Cambridge Bible (2 vols., '96, ’98), with 
23. Literature. which Driver's Zsaiah (‘Men of the Bible') 


may be combined. For special students the 
commentaries of Delitzsch (4th ed., '89), Dillmann and Kittel 





(6th ed. of the Jesaya in KGH,'98), Duhm in HK (’92), and 


1 Tt could not be placed in its chronological order at the end 
of the book because of the unmitigated gloom of the conclusion. 
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Marti in XC (1900) are indispensable helps; a1 the whole 
Marti” is at present the most helpful commentary ; but it nceds 
supple ting. H. G. Mitchell’s Study of /s. 1-12 (New York, 
’97) is a good book for those who do not read German. 

2, Among the well. known excellent introductions to the 
whole OT, none is as critical from the point of view of 1900 as 
was that of Kuenen (Ozd.(?) 2 [’89]; German translation, '92) 
ten years before. One special introduction has appeared 
(Cheyne's Introduction, etc., 95; Germ. transl. ’97). 

3. Among @zcz7onary articles G. A. Smith's may be specially 
mentioned Hastings’ D# 2485-4982). This writer's earlier 
volumes on Isaiah (‘Isaiah,' in Expositor's Bible, two separate 
parts, 88, ’90); stimulating as they are, are open to very 
much adverse criticism. (English critics have lain too much 
under the spell of Dillmann.) This scholar is now giving way 
to the force of argument (whether his point of view is quite clear, 
careful readers of Duhm and Marti, and of similar hooks on other 
prophets, will be able to judge). His article, however, is, to- 
gether with Skinner's vopretengin but learned work, one of 
the most hopeful signs in English Bible-study, which at present 
in the OT department is too predominantly ‘ moderate.’ G. A. 
Smith's inclusion of the 'theology' of Isaiah (a bad but gener- 
ally accepted term) limits the criticism somewhat unduly, and 
leads him into statements which are not as securely founded as 
one could wish. But he is true to himself; and what he says, 
even when critically defective, is sure to be educationally most 
useful. The bibliography, which occupies over two closely 
printed columns, is so full that it would seem like imitation to 
give the like here. Besides, it is really better for the student 
to find out bibliographical details for himself from the references 
contained in first-rate books. C. H. H. Wright has a learned 
article in Smith's DB) 1 1450-1474, and Klostermann in PRE@) 
6585-607. To learning Klostermann joins a singular independ- 
ence of view; but he often leads the student on rough, unpassable 


ways. 

2 Investigations € parts € Isaiah. Articles by B, Stade 
in the ZATI¥ (83-84) have left their impress on all later works 
(cp Intr. Is.) Cornill, 'Die Composition des B. Jes.,, ZA TH” 
483-104 [84]. Lagarde, Sewz/zica ('78, pp. 1-32)5. critical notes 
on chaps, 1-17. Giesebrecht, Beitrdge sur /esaiakritik ('go) } 
cp Siegfried's review, 7Z,Z, 'go, p. 568. We find these words in 
the preface, ‘I can find no other epithet for Dillmann's treat- 
ment of the text but "antiquated." It cannot be right for an 
interpreter to put sentences into the mouth of such masters of 
speech as the prophets, which by the awkwardness of their 
form and the unnaturalness of their contents are nothing short 
of offensive’ Guthe, Das Zukunftsbild des Jes. ('85). inck: 
ler, AT Untersuch, '91; Altorient, Forsch, '93, etc.; J. Ley, 
Histor. Evkltvung des zweiten. Teils des Jes ('93); J. Meinhola, 
Die Jesaja-er zihlungen. Jes. 36-39 (98), valuable. Kénig, 
The Exile's Book va Consolation (99), based ©n two articles 
in the Neue Kirchl. Zt., Nov., Dec., ’98 (exegetical and con- 
troversial). Neubauer and Driver, The 537@ chapter of Isaiah 
according to the Jewish interpreters, 2 vols. '76,'77. See also 
Isatau i.; IMMANUEL; MEssi¢-¥, SERVANT OF THE Lorp. 

5. Earlier works. Among older commentators Vitringa (2 
vols. fol., 1724) stands out by his exemplary thoroughness. But 
the reconstruction of exegesis produced its first great work in 
Gesenius’s /satah ('20,'21); Hitzig (33), Ewald (DiePropheten, 
"go, 41+ end ed., '67, 68), Dillmann (Sth ed. of Knobel’s Jes. in 
Eg G, 'go) worthily followed. Cp Del. /esaa(), 30-36, where 
the titles of Cheyne's earlier works on Isaiah are given 5 Che. 
Proph, [s.(8) 2 268-286; Zntr. Is, 283-295. 

6. Text € Isaiah. The greatest weakness in most commen- 
taries on Isaiah is their too great dependence on the MT. 
Among the older exegetical scholars of our day no one has 
perceived this so clearly as Klostermann, as can he seen to 
some extent from his article in PRZ@ just referred to, and 
still more from his indispensable work, Dewterojesaja, Hebrédisch 
und Deutsch, mit Anmerkungen (93). If the present writer's 
Book of Isaiah in SBOT (Heb.), '99 (cp English edition, '98) 
should be grouped by scholars with this little work, and with 
the collections of critical emendations of other able workers, it 
will be a recompense. For many specimens of the fine work 
of Secker, Lagarde, Gratz, Duhm, etc., the reader may be 
referred to SBOT. Later results on several parts of [salah wilt 
be found in Crit. B24, T. IC. C. 


ISCAH (130°; tecya [ADEL]), daughter of HARAN 
i, 1(Gen. 1129). The strong probability is that ‘the father of 
mp7’ isa variant of 'the father of py ybp’ (similarly Ball, Gen. 
59, foot). But instead of comparing Heb, asd and Ass. 
kaldu, we can now see that s3p* comes from nap, which was a 
necessary emendation of nabp. See Mitcan. TK.C 


ISCARIOT. See JupAs Iscariot. 

ISDAEL, RV™- GippEL (icAaHA [BA]} 1 Esd. 533 
= Ezra 256 GIDDEL, 2. 

ISHBAAL (Syavix or SEW, §§ 20, 31, 42, de, 
man of Baal [=Yahwe]; cp the Greek forms €1CBaard 
ae of 0, icBaaA [end of 2], also the form ESHBA'AL 

YAWN, in MT of 1 Ch. 833 939 : AcaBad, 1eBadd [B] 
jEBadd, Baar [A] icBaad [L. & in 939). 
i. Most critics hold that the true name of Saul's 
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successor was, not ISHBOSHETH (ng vy), but Ishbaal, 


and they account for the form Ishbosheth (‘man of 
shame ’—z.e., of the shameful idol), and for the faulty 
pronunciation Eshbaal by religious scruple; see Hos. 
236 [18] £, and cp Hos. 910 Jer. 324 1113 and @ of 
1 K.1825; see also JERUBBAAL; MERIBAAL. Bosheth 
for Baal gratifies the love of alliteration. 

ii, Jastrow thinks that Bosheth in Ishbosheth and Mephi- 
hosheth is a distortion of Besheth, which is the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity, as inferred from such names as Mutibagti, ‘man of 
BaSt,’ and suggests that BaSt (powerful? —cpéas¢a, Am. Tab. 
575) may have been a designation of the consort of Baal (/4Z, 
94, Pe 19D). 

iil, There is, however, still another explanation which may 
seem to avoid some of the difficulties of both these views (see 
MEPHIBOSHETH).- 

I. The youngest son of Saul,’ and, under the tutelage 
of ABNER [¢.v.], his successor. His authority is said 
to have extended over ‘ Gilead, the ASHURITES (Asher- 
ites? Geshurites?),Jezreel, Ephraim, Benjamin, and (in 
fact) all Israel’ except Judah (2 S, 29104). That his 
capital was fixed at Mahanaim on the E. of the Jordan 
shows that Saul's house felt itself safer in Gilead? 
than within reach of the Philistines, unless indeed we 
suppose with Winckler that Ishbaal was gradually 
pushed by the conquering David into trans-Jordanic 
territory. So much at all events is certain, that Ishbaal 
was a political nonentity ; the true chief of the house of 
Saul was Abner. Ishbosheth or Ishbaal was too young 
for his position (the statement as to his age in 2 S. 210 
implies a wrong chronological scheme), and equally 
devoid of shrewdness and courage. The preciseamount 
of truth in the story of the dispute concerning Rizpah 
(28. 37-12) cannot be determined; Winckler indeed 
hazards the conjecture that Abner murdered Ishbaal in 
the hope of becoming king himself. The tradition or 
legend, however, ascribes Ishbaal’s death to two of his 
captains. But the story is difficult. To a man 
‘reckoned ’ as belonging to the same tribe as them- 
selves (see BEEROTH, BENJAMIN, § 3), who had also, 
when they came upon him, the sacredness attaching 
to a sleeper (see DAVID, § x1, col. 1032, n. 2), and 
who was above all ‘ the anointed of Yahwe,' they dealt 
afatal blow (2S. 42-7).3 

A plausible explanation has been given by Ewald 
(Hisé. 3118 136). The two reputed Benjamites may 
have been descendants of the Canaanites, and have had 
to flee to GitTAim (g.v.} from the Canaanitish town of 
Beeroth, when Saul ‘ put to death the Gibeonites' (2 S. 
43, cp2l2). The murder of Ishbaal would in this case 
be the performance .of the sacred duty of avenging 
bloodshed.* 

The Greek forms of the name are iéBwo8os [Jos.], veBooGe [B}, 
{e}eeBooGar [A], exaBaad [cod. 93; Ag., Symm., Theod.]. In 
25.'8f occurs the odd reading neudiPoode [BL], -Bat [A], hut 
teBoobe [Alt a? in 37 and A? ine} ib, 8}; veaBaad [Ag., Symm., 
Theod.]. If the view maintained elsewhere (MEPHIBosHETH) 
be adopted, the form 'Ishbosheth' has a better claim to he 
adopted than Ishbaal. 

2. Either Ishbosheth (or a name which may underlie 
Ishbosheth ; see MEPHIBOSHETH) or Ishbaal seems to 
be the true name of the first hero on the list of David's 
mighty men, which is to be restored in 2S, 238 zr Ch. 
llr: (see JASHOBEAM). _ If we may follow the prevalent 
theory, Ishbaal is to be preferred; but in either case 
the name of David's hero has undergone a strange 
transformation. Anticipating the explanation given 


1 Another corruption of the name appears to occur in IsHvt 
[g-v.} in 1S. 14 49. 

2 Wi. (Gesch. 2149 7%) has tried to make out that Saul was 
really a Gileadite of Jabesh who conquered the tribe of Benjamin, 
which had previously had the leadership of N. Israel on this 
side of the Jordan. But see Saul, 1. 

3 The scene is vividly represented in @, which in. 6 isto be 
preferred to MT (Driver Budde, H. P. Smith, etc.). 

4 It should be observed, however, that 2 S. 424, 3is a marginal 
gloss of uncertain age and authority (We. TBS 1a. It 

as been suggested that David's treatment of the two captains 
is in a line with his treatrment of the Amalekite who slew Saul 
2S. 114. Butis this tradition to be trusted? SeeSaux, ISRAEL: 
§ 16; cp Wi, Gesch. ii. 1954 
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under Jashobeam (see JASHOBEAM, I) we may remark 
(1) that out of the final ¢& in dosketh (‘ shame’ = Baal), 
combined with 6 from den (‘son of'), a syllable eth 
has been produced in MT of 2 S. (the letters being 
transposed), thus completing Joshebbasshebeth (cp 
RV); (2) that, the final 7 in (73 having been dropped, 
the initial 4 in ‘393m, 'the Hachmonite') has been 
corrupted into a nm, thus producing the otherwise un- 
known word %93nn (RV ‘a Tahchemonite'); and (3) 
that the name of the warrior's father can be supplied 
from 1 Ch. 272. On the third point, notice the similar 
designations of Eleazar and Shammah in 2 S. 289 11 
(and cp Budde, SBOT, ad #oc.; Marg. Fund. 15 f-). 

The corruption, however, of this passage reaches still 
further. Inz2S. we are told that the hero was ‘ chief of 
the captains’ (so EV); from the sequel, however, it is 
clear that we should, with Wellhausen, read nybyn wx, 
‘chief of the three’ (cp v. 174, ‘these things did the 
three mighty men').1_ ‘The three’ was in fact the title of 
David's noblest heroes, next to whom came the ‘ thirty' 
(see DAvID, § 11a; ABISHAI). The verse continues 
most tantalisingly with three meaningless words, for a 
probable restoration of which see ADINO. At the close 
we hear of ‘ 800 slain at once.’ In Ch. the number is 
put at 300; but the reading ‘ 800’ (which @* both in 
Sam. and in Ch. increases to 900) is supported by the 
obvious fact that it was by outdoing Abishai (cpv. 18) that 
Ishbaal obtained the first place. The account of Ishbaal 
in g S. 238 should therefore most probably be read thus 
—'"Ishbaal, son of Zabdiel, a Hachnionite, chief of the 
three. He brandished his spear against 800 men, slain 
at one time’ (nnx). 


The Greek renderings are taeBog vibs axepacov [Jos. Ant. 
vii, 12 4], in S. veBoode [teBoo Gat] [A], 6 xavavatos [BA], eeaBaad 
vias Ocxewaver IL], in 1 Ch. 272, woBaA [B, woPoap A, tesPoop 
L], & rod gaPd[ehyA; in 1 Ch.11 11, cereBada [probably a mere 
textual error for teceBara], vids axapaver [B], ceroaBada vids 
axapavyi [x], toBaap vids ayapave [A], teooeBacd (Dr. TBS 
ad Zoc, mentions seven codices with the reading ceveBaad and 
three with toBaaa] vids Oexeneva. [L]). 

3. A Korahite 21 Ch. 126 (Dy; goPoxap [B],?2 voBoay [8], 


tegBaou [AL]). See IssHIAH, 2. T.K.C—S. AC 


ISHBAH (Mav, § 54), the clan to which the 
people of Eshtemoa belonged, 1 Ch. 417 (1ecaBa [A], 
maped [B, z¢., Mered?], nape and 1acamat [I-]). 
@ makes Ishbah a son of Jether ; MT, as it now stands, 
mentions neither of his parents (see Be. ad @oc.). 


ISHBAK (Pay, § 54; 1ecBok [AL]; 1ecBoyK [D 
in Gen.]; jecok [E in Gen.]; coBak [B in Ch.]), a 
‘son’ of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. 252 1 Ch. 132). 
Identified by Fr. Del. (24 F 2917.) and Ball (Smith's 
DB), s.v.) with Yasbuk, a district in N. Syria men- 
tioned by Shalmaneser II. in his monolith inscription 
(KBlis9). Its king or chieftain was an ally of the 
Patingeans, and Yasbuk must therefore have lain some- 
where between the Euphrates and the Orontes. Yasbuk 
suggests the spelling jy2y”. 

ISHBI-BENOB (Ktb. a33 yay, Kr. ‘2 says; 
1écBi [BAL], EN NOB [A]), the supposed name of a 
Philistine giant (see RAPHA}, 2 S.2116 (not mentioned 
in 2 Ch. 20). The words so read, however (given more 
accurately in Kt. with } instead of +), have to be taken 
with their context. Notice first, with Wellhausen, that 
the closing words of % 15, "14 ayy (EV 'and David waxed 
faint '), are very inappropriate in a description of a single 
combat. The verb should probably be DB, while iii 
appears to conceal the name of the giant with whom 
David fought; thus we get the sense "and. . . arose’ 
(cp 18.1748). The two opening words of v, 16 should 
obviously be read 333 ayy, ‘and they {z.e., David and 


1 Ch, 1112 reads 'chiefof the thirty’ (Kt0, or 'chiefof the 
knights.'_ The former is read in S. by Be. and Gr. 

2 Kittel (SBOT)suggests that the xawa cat goBoxoy of & 
stands for xatva coSoxan=xat tagoBo{k)ay, whence we should 
restore Ishbaal’; ep Marg. end. 16. 
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his men) tarried in Nob'; they should be replaced 
either after sy 'with him,’ or before 717 op (v. 15). 
The latter position is that recommended by Kittel 
(Kau. 4S), who, appealing to the dadov vids of G™ (see 
below), finds in 35 (end of wv. x5), pronounced 4}, the 
name of David's antagonist. At any rate it seems 
plain that the words rendered ¢ and Ishbi-benob * should 
rather be read ‘ and tarried in Nob,' unless indeed we 
boldly correct ‘Nob' into 'Gob,' and 'Gob' into 


REHOBOTH [g.v. ]. 

Wellhausen, Kittel, and Rudde read ‘Gob,' for 'Noh ? com- 
paring vw. 18 J‘ in MT. This is either, too much or too 
little. We know of no place called ‘Gob ; but we do know 
of ‘Nok.’ It remains worthy of consideration, however, 
whether the hold step mentioned above would not really be a 
proof of true critical circumspection. 


If * Nob’ is correct it may mean the place called Nobe 
by Jer. and now known as Beit Nada, which is on an old 
road from Ramleh to Jerusalem, a little to the NE. of 
Aijalon and some 13 m. NW. of Jerusalem. Though 
really more than 700 ft. above the sea-level, it lies on 
flat ground. Twice in 1192 Richard IL stayed here 
with his army, nor can it be denied that it was a natural 
place for David and his men coming from Jerusalem 
(see DAVID) to tarry in, awaiting the Philistines (wv. 
15 f, BY nal eervOn Saud cal dadov vids was K.7.r. ; 
Pesh. has, ‘and David and Joab and Abishai feared the 
giant’). T.K. ¢. 


ISHBOSHETH (nwa wry), 28.287 417 EV 
(following MT). . See ISHBAAL, 1; MEPHIBOSHETH. 


ISH-HAI, the son of (TENS, yioy 1eccat[L}), 
a title of BENAIAH (g.v., 1) in 2 S. 2320 RV™&-—Hai 
is a fragment of Hail (‘valour'); the lost letter is 
supplied in the Kr. “(bn viewya), with which 1 Ch. 1122 
(yloc anApoc a NerOr, [BAL]} agrees, and which 
EV follows. ‘The son o a valiant man’ (EV), how- 
ever, is only half right ; 72 "son (of),' which was added 
by a scribe's error, should be omitted with @®4 (dvip 
abrés—z.e., [xhn wr, unless avrds is a corruption of 
duvards). After all, it may be best to read *$ypny vox ja 
"po, | son of a Jerahmeelite of Kabzeel” (Che.). 


ISHHOD ("41 WN), 1 Ch. 728 RV, AV Isuop (g.z.). 
ISHI (YS), in mg. of EV rendered 'my husband’ 


Ww #42 g ANHp Moy), the antithesis to Baali (Hos. 
216 [18]). See HosEa, § 6. 


ISHI (Meh, § 51, abbrev. from ISAIAH (?); ceet 


[B], 1ecer [A}. 
1. A Jerahmeelite, representing the sons of Appaim, 1 Ch. 23x 


(toepind (B], seooover[L]). See JERAHMEEL, §2a 
ib entioned in aJudahite genealogy; Ch. 420 (es [A], veooe 
{Lp. 
Mentioned in a Simeonite genealogy; 1 Ch. 442 (eoedev 
is} tevove [L]). 
. A Manassite, 1 Ch. 524 (ceooe[L]). 


ISHIAH (7g), I Ch. 73; RV IsSHIAH, I. 
ISHIJAH (7), Ezral031 AV. See IssHIAH, 5. 


ISHMA (NIDw, § 5x, abbrev. from ISHMAEL?),an 
obscure place- or family-name in r Ch. 43} (parma [BI], 
lecma LA], camaa padaBaa [L]). 


ISHMAEL (bxypyis, El hears’; [elicmanA 
[BADEL]) and ISHMAELITES, ISHMEELITE, 1 Ch. 217 


1. Position AV coxpay; icmanALelitHe [BAL]). 

c * zt Ishmael, the son of Abraham and 
HAGar (g¢.v.}, is the personification of a group of tribes 
who were regarded as near kinsmen of the Israelites. 

Their wild mode of life is admirably portrayed in the account 
of their ancestor— ‘he shall be as a wild-ass among men; his hand 
shall be against every man, and every man's hand against him ; 
and he shall dwell (as a dangerous enemy) over against all his 
brethren’ (Gen. 1612), Another passage states only that Ishmael 
dwelt in the desert and was an archer (Gen. 2120). 

According to some statements the home, or original 
abode, of Ishmael was the wilderness to the S. of 
Palestine as far as the frontier of Egypt. When Hagar 
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is driven forth together with her child Ishmael, an angel 
appears to her in the desert of Beersheba (Gen. 2114). 
The other account places the appearance of the angel 
‘between Kadesh and Bered’ (Gen. 1614). BERED 
(g.v.) is obscure ; but the site of Kadesh (‘Aim Kudais} 
is no longer doubtful (see KADESH, i, § 1). The state- 
ment in Gen. 1614 agrees with the passage which 
represents Ishmael as dwelling in the wilderness of 
Paran (Gen. 2l2r)—7.e., the N. part of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. His mother was an Egyptian (Gen. 163 
2512; cp MizRaiM, § 24). The corresponding word in 
another account (Gen. 219) may perhaps be a harmon- 
istic addition by the compiler; the same narrative, 
however, mentions that Ishmael's mother took him a 
wife out of Egypt (v. 2x). On the other hand Esau, 
the ancestor of the Edomites, marries a daughter of 
Ishmael (Gen. 289 363); in both passages she is 
expressly designated as the sister of Nebaioth, Ishmael's 
firstborn ; but whilst in the former passage she is called 
Mahalath, she bears in the latter the name of Basemath. 
In Gen. 2634, however, Basemath is another wife of 
Esau. How this confusion is to be explained we cannot 
say; but it seems clear at least that the references to 
Ishmael's connection with Egypt on the one side and 
with Edom on the other, accord with the geographical 
position of the Ishmaelites in the N. of the Sinai desert. 
‘This, moreover, is the region explicitly assigned to them 
in Gen. 2518, though there we read that their domain 
extended much farther in the direction of Arabia, for 
such is doubtless the meaning of the phrase ‘from 
Havilah,' whatever uncertainty there may be as to the 
precise position of HAVILAH (g.v.), or as to the 
author's conception of it. The idea that the Ishmaelites 
were actually spread over this wide territory agrees with 
all that can be ascertained respecting the 'sons' of 
Ishmael. 
According to Gen. 2513 7% (=1 Ch. 129 #)} Ishmael 
had twelve sons; these are to be regarded as eponyms 
‘ of tribes or localities. In this case we 
Twelve have even less right to attach a strictly 
sons.’ literal sense to the number twelve than 
in the case of the twelve sons of Israel (cp ISRAEL, § 2, 
GENEALOGIES, i. § 5). Nor is it possible to ascertain 
whether at any time there were twelve tribes forming 
some kind of religious confederation under the name 
of Ishmael—-z.¢., ‘ God hears'—or whether the tribe of 
Ishmael, in consequence of its superiority, came to be re- 
garded as the father of several smaller tribes, or whether, 
finally, this classificationbe due to some other cause. 


That the genealogy cannot be treated as the expression of a 
fixed political system is abundantly clear from the fact that in an 
ancient narrative (Judg. 8 24) the Midianites are reckoned among 
the Ishmaelites, whereas, according to the genealogical lists in 
Genesis, Midian was a step-brother of Ishmael. 


The name of Ishmael must have played a considerable 
part in very ancient times. Soon, however, it fell com- 
3. Refer- pletely into the background. In 1 Ch. 2730 
: the chief overseer of David's camels is the 
ences. Ishmaelite Obil, which may be plausibly 
explained as a Hebrew, or specifically Ishmaelite, form 
of the Arabic dz7, "camel-herd’* (see ABEL). Another 
Ishmaelite (but see ABIGAIL, 2; ITHRA) married a cousin 
of David and was the father of the military chief Amasa 
(1 Ch. 217 ; lepandtrys [L], see AMASA). Moreover, J’s 
version of the story of Joseph describes the people who 
brought Joseph into Egypt as Ishmaelites (Gen. 37 25 
27285), whereas E. calls them Midianites (@= renders 'in 
by lovandiras in v, 28). The Yahwistic narrator (8th 
century 8.C.?} speaks of Ishmaelites carrying spices on 
their camels from Gilead to Egypt; he must therefore 
have been acquainted with Ishmaelite caravans engaged 
in traffic of this kind. In subsequent times we hear no 
more of Ishmael as an actually existing people; for the 
mention of the Ishmaelites, together with several other 
ancient peoples, in Ps. 887[8] (Maccabzean), is a mere 
figure of speech referring to some hostile nation of the 
author's own time. 
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On the other hand, some of Ishmael's ‘ sons' are 
mentioned later, and even very much later; we find 
é them, moreover, in several places separ- 
4. Aveo ated by considerable distances. (1) The 
otc. first-born, Nebaioth, not unfrequently 
appears as Naéaztu (not to mention slight variations of 
spelling) in Assyrian inscriptions’ (see Del. Par. 296 7., 
Schr. KAZ 147). As an example may be cited 
the great inscription of ASur-bani-pal (668-628 B.c.), 
KB2a17 f. This tribe seems therefore to have dwelt 
in the Syrian desert or farther $, Its name is not to be 
confounded with that of the NABATAZANS. 

(2) A considerable number of passages in the pro- 
phetical and poetical books make mention of KEDAR 
(g.v.), which is invariably described as a desert people 
in the full sense of the term. 

The Assyrian inscriptions several times mention the A7¢r# or 
Kadru (see Del. op cit, 299, Schr. KGF 101 f, KATP) 
147 f+). Once, in an inscription of ASur-bani-pal, tlie name is 
used even as a synonym of Arabia (see AB 21537, with the 
variants there given). Furthermore, Pliny (811, § 65) refers to 
the Cedred as an Arabian tribe in the neighbourhood of the 
Nabatieans (cp also OS(2) 11117). 

From these passages we may conclude with tolerable 
certainty that the tents of Kedar were pitched in the 
Syrian desert, perhaps encroaching upon Arabia proper. 

(3) Adbeel is identified by Del. (Pax. 301 7) with 
the /diba’ila or Diddila (?) of Tiglath-pileser III.'s 
inscriptions. Their home, he states, was SW. of the 
Dead Sea, towards the Egyptian frontier—z.e., in the 
ancient territory of Ishmael (but cp ADBEEL). 

(4) Dumah is probably the eponym of the oasis of 
Dumé or Damat-el-Jandal, now usually called al-Jéf 
(about half-way between Damascus and al-Hail, the 
present capital of Nejd), on the S, border of the Syrian 
desert. 

In Pliny 628 (§ 157) the place appears as Domatha, in Ptol. 
518 as dovp.acha, and in Steph. Byz., on the authority of the well- 
informed Glaucus, as dovja@a. See DUMAH. 


(5) Massa seems to occurin Ass. as Mas'u (mentioned 
with Téma), a N. Arabian tribe (seeSchr. KB 2 21, KGF 
261 etc., KAT on Gen. 2514, Del. Par. 302). Cp 
Mesua [i.] (Gen. 1030}, 

(6) Tema ( Zéma’, ‘ south country,' from the root xp, 
cp its synonym Zeman from jp) is doubtless identical 
with the modern Zeimd or Témd (in the N. of the 
Hijaz). Tema was unquestionably one of the most 
important stations on the ancient trade route from 
Yemen to Syria. On its historical importance and on 
other biblical references see TEMA, 

(7) Jetur was one of the tribes that waged war with the 
Israelites settled to the E. of the Jordan (1 Ch. 519). 
From 4%, 10 it would seem that they dwelt there in the 
times of Saul. This is, however, probably wrong; but 
the position may be right for the Chronicler's time. The 
domain of Jetur must accordingly have been not far from 
the Israelite Peraea; somewhat fuller information on the 
subject may be obtained from Strabo (753,755, 756), 
who places the Ituraeans, a people doubtless identical 
wtih Jetur, in the southern part of the Antilibanus, and 
also, it would seem, in the eastern spurs of this monntain 
range. The Iturei or Ityraei? are not unfrequently 
mentioned during the ages in question. They were 
partially subdued by the Jewish king Aristobilus I. 
(107B.C.) and compelled to adopt the Jewish religion 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 113); buf it is scarcely probable that they 
remained faithful to the Mosaic law. Afterwards this 
country, like many other districts of Syria, served a 
succession of masters, until in 50 A.D., on the death 
of the last Iturcean king Sohemus (Sohaim), it was 
finally incorporated with the province of Syria (see Dio, 
4632, Appian, AMdithr. 106, Bell. Civ. 5, 7,10; Eutrop. 


1 Quite” distinct from this are the Aramezan Mabatu (of 
Tiglath-pileser III, and his successors), who appear to belong 
to a Babylonian subdivision (see KB 299%). 

4 The spelling &¢#*ez occurs once in a military inscription 
Cre pe On two inscriptions Iaroupates, see AIDPV, '99, 
P. 837. 
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614; Strabo, foc. cét.; Dio, 5912; Tac. Ann. 1223). 
The Ituraeans were an unusually savage people, and the 
neighbourhood of,Damascus suffered much from their 
depredations (Strabo, 755); *‘omnium gentium maxime 
barbaros,’ says Ciceroin speaking of them ( PAz/ipf, 2 44). 
See JETUR, ITUREA. 

Like the Ishmaelites of old, the Iturieans used the how astheir 
chief weapon ; several authors mention Iturgan archers in the 
armies of Rome (see Cicero, Jog. Cte, Bell. Afric. 29; Lucan, 
Phars. 7 230, 5143 Vopiscus, Aurelian, 11 ; and compare Vergil, 
Georg. 2448; Vibius Sequester in Riese’s Geog. lad, min. 158). 
Similarly, in Latin inscriptions dating from the time of the 
Emperors we read of Iturzan soldiers (e.g. CZ 34367, 4368, 
4371). In some of the passages above mentioned the Iturieans 
are represented as Arabs (cp also Pliny, 523=§ 81), whilst in 
others the Arabs and the Iturieans are distinguished. In the 
fourth century after Christ the name of this people seems 10 
have been obsolete. No genuine tradition as to Jetur or any of 
his brethren is to be found in Arabian literature, and the sole 
surviving traces of their existence are the geographical names 
Dima and Téma, 

(8) Naphish occurs in 1 Ch. §x9 together with Jetur, 
among the enemies of the Reubenites ; but nothing else 
is known of this tribe. See also MIBSAM, MISHMA, 
HADAD, KEDEMAH. 

Whether the language of the tribes who bore the 
names of Ishmael and of his sons was more nearlv 
related to Hebrew or to Arabic remains 
an open question. The former view 
might seem to derive some support from the OT. 
That a few of these tribes are occasionally described as 
Arabs would prove nothing to the ccntrary, for in the 
OT the term ‘Arab’ does not necessarily convey the 
precise ethnographical and linguistic sense which we 
attach to it at present (cp ARABIA, §§ 1,3). In favour 
of the hypothesis that the Ishmaelite language was at 
least closely akin to that which we call Arabic, it may 
be mentioned that in an Assyrian inscription (AB 2 216) 
the god of Kedar bears the name of Afar Samain > 
here Azar is the Arabic "A ¢hzar, not the Hebrew ‘Ashzar, 
whilst Samaiz admits of being taken as an ancient 
Arabic plural of Samd, ‘heaven.’ Of the Iturzean 
proper names in the inscriptions {C7Z 3 4367 4371) some 
are undoubtedly Aramaic, others probably Arabic; but 
from these facts no certain conclusion can be drawn 
with regard to the original nationality of the people in 
question, as niust be apparent to any one who is 
moderately well acquainted with the personal names of 
those times and countries. Still less can we build an 
argument upon the Arabic name Suhaim, which was 
borne by the last Ituraean king, for of the use of this 
name there are other instances in Syria at that period, 
and it is moreover quite uncertain whether this Suhaim 
was himself of Iturzean extraction. 

The occasional use of the name Ishmael in later 
times, long after it had become obsolete in reality, as a 
designation of the Arab race, and the theory of the 
Muslim genealogists, who regard Ishmael as the 
ancestor of one half of the Arabs, cannot be derived 
from any independent native tradition; it must be 
mere speculation based upon the OT. T.N. 

2. b. Nethaniah b. Elishama; the murderer of 
GEDALIAH (g.v.), whom Nebuchadrezzar had made 
governor of Judah after the captivity of Zedekiah (Jer. 
408 f 41 [LXX, 478 # and 48; wpand B* vid. in 
489]). The terrible episode is briefly told elsewhere 
(see ISRAEL, § 43). It is enough to mention here 
that it was an act of vengeance on the Babylonians. 
who had overthrown the family of David, to which 
Ishmael himself belonged. This conjecture is not 
only intrinsically probable, it appears to be proved 
by the fact that not only Gedaliah and his Jewish 
attendants but also ‘the Chaldzeans who were there’ (7.¢., 
at Mizpah), namely, the warriors, fell victims to the 
rage of Ishmael. Another person was not less eagerly 
bent on this fell deed—this was the Ammonite king 
Baalis—the same perhaps who, at the beginning of 
Zedeltiah's reign, had sought to induce that king to 
head a confederacy against the Babylonians (Jer. 27 3). 
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With Baalis Ishmael designed to place the captives 
whom he carried away from Mizpah, among whom 
were relations of his own—certain ‘daughters of the 
king,’ whom Nebuzaradan had left. The plan was 
deeply laid; but word of it had got abroad, and but 
for his unsuspecting simplicity the honest and patriotic 
governor might have escaped (Jer. 4015 7.). Treachery 
came to the aid of revenge. First, Ishmael and his ten 
companions were entertained at a meal by the hospitable 
governor, and then, perhaps at night, they set upon their 
host and all who were about him, andslew them. Even 
certain pilgrims, who arrived the next day with offerings 
for the ‘house of Yahwé’ (7.e., the sanctuary of Mizpah?), 
were nearly all cruelly put to death, lest they should 
spread the news. Their dead bodies were thrown into 
the ‘great cistern’ (Jer. 41.9; we follow @) which Asa 
(g.v.) had long ago constructed in Mizpan. This 
done, Ishmael and his caravan moved northward. 
They paused by ‘the great waters that are in Gibeon’ 
—possibly the ancient reservoir, the remains of which 
,may still be seen on the W. side of the hill of e/-/7 
(see GIBEON, $4). This gave time for Johanan (one of 
-Gedaliah's captains) to come up with them. Ishmael 
and his ten warriors had to give way to superior force. 


Two of them were slain; the rest made good their 
escape to the Ammonites. The seventh day of Tishri 
(the seventh month), the day of Gedaliah’s murder, was 
long observed by the Jews as a fast-day (see SHAREZER, 
2). 
3. b. Azel, of the family of Saul (1 Ch. 838 944). 
4. Father of ZEBADIAH (¢.v.) (2 Ch. 191 1* om. B). : 
5. b. Jehohanan, a captain who took ’part in Jehoiada’s 
revolution (2 Ch. 231). 

6. One of the b‘ne PasHHur among the priests in the list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i, § 5 end). Ezral0 22 


(gapand [B), -amaA [x =1 Esd, 9 22, ISMAEL (copandos [BA]). 
T.N., NO Lj T. K. CG, no. 2 

ISHMAIAH (iYDY, § 33, ‘Yahwé hears’; 
x Ch. 2719 camatac [BALD. 1. A Zebulunite, an 
overseer of David, r Ch, 2719; see DAVID, Sire [i]. 
2. A Gibeonite, one.of P#¥id'S * thirty,’ x Ch. 124 (AV 
ISMAIAH, waucos tel | see DAVID, § 11 a [iii]. 

ISHMEELITE (Oxy), 1 Ch. 227 AV. See 
ISHMAEL, § 1. 


ISHMERAL ("1)Y; abbrev. for ‘Yahwé keeps’; 
camape: [B] tecamapt [A] taccum. [LJ), b. 


Elpaal in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ti. 8} 
(1 Ch. 8x8) ; perhaps the same as Shemer or Shemed 
in v. 12 (see SHAMED). See /QR 11103, § 1. 

ISHOP, RV Ishhod (Tin, as if TINS, ‘man 
of glory ), one of the sons G@ HAMMOLEKETH (4.2); 
t Ch.7 sat () B], coyA [Al tece. IL]; 
Virum-decorum| et. PI i 

As the lists of Pand the Chronicler sometimes seem to contain 
different forms of the same name, it is probable that ‘Ishhod’ 


Should rather denananden if f iOS Cat ttg EE a NBER A AL 


ISHPAH (Rav), 1 Ch. 816 RV, AV Ispax [g.0.}. 
ISHPAN (\2$!* § $4, meaning obscure), b. Shashak, 
a Reciemnite 1 Ch, 822+ (ican [B], ec. [A], lec, 


ISHSECHEL, in Rvmg., represents the boy wig of 
Ezrag18, where AV has ‘a man of understanding,’ 


RV ‘a man Of discretion » By, 5 
fay. at evveroc [L]). ASM EAMOX EEK. Cake 


Did the editor Substitute this phrase for an illegible 
name? More probably we should read 43yy, Issachar 


(cp I Ch. 26s). ree 
ISH-TOB (AV AWW'N, [elictwB [BAL], ss7Tor 
[Vg.], oot faal[Pesh.]) is mentioned with Aram-beth- 
rehob, Aram-zobah, and Maacah in 2 S. 1068 (but not 
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in ff 1 Ch. 1969). According to AV, it is the name of 
a state (otherwise unknown) which furnished twelve 
times as many warriors as Maacah. It appears certain, 
however, that the words ‘a thousand men” after ‘ the 
king of Maacah’ (see RV of v.6) should be omitted; 
they must have arisen, by corruption of the text, sub- 
sequently to the time of the Chronicler (see 1 Ch. 197). 
Kittel (in Kau. S$) and Budde (in SBO7) preserve’ and‘ 
before ‘ Ish-tob’ (ay x1). This, however, is hardly 
natural; it seems better to read jy) a1» wx nx ‘(the 
king of Maacah) Ish-tob, and with him... (see 
Klo.’'s note). Ish-tob is apparently the name of the 
king (soJos. Ant. vii. 6 1, Klo., Wi.); or rather, it is a 
substitute for his name, for it only describes the king as 
a ‘man Of Tob," RV renders ‘the men of Top’ (g.0-), 
which is philologically quite possible, though” here 
improbable. The second reference to Ish-tob (ayy yx, 
v. 8) may be an interpolation from MT’s version of v. 6. 
T.K. C. 


ISHUAH (M)¥), Gen. 4617 AV? RV IsHVAK (¢.7.). 

ISHUAI (MY), 1 Ch:7 30; and Ishui (WW), 15.14 49; 
RV IsHvI, I, 2. , 

ISHVAH (TW, § 54, ‘he is worthy,’ cp BARJESUS, 
gi 4), one of the sons of ASHER : Gen. 4617 (teccat [A], 
iecoya [D], -oyp [L], AV Ishuah); 1 Ch. 730 
(iLelcoya [BA], 1acoyYa [L], AV IsuaH). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Nu. 26 44. 


ISHVI (1, § 42; cp IsHVAH). I. b. ASHER 


lg.v 54] Gen. 4617 (AVIsuI = \[eloyA [ADL])= Nu. 
2644 (AV JEsuL; 1ecoy [B*L], recoy poK) ECC. 
[F])=2 Ch. 730 (AV IsHUAI; Icoy! [B], 1ecoy: [A], 
ieccoye [L]). The gentilic Ishvite (AV Jesurres) 
occurs in Nu. 24 44 (recoyle]! [BAL], 1ecc. [FD.. 

_ 2. The second of the three sons of Saul mentioned 
in t S.1449 (AV IsHu1; cesccovd [B], evover [A], 
tegotov [L]). 4” represents the form yy=1we which 
is doubtless an alteration for syswx (cp r Ch. 833), see 
IsHBAAL, I. All four names are given by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch. 8 33). 

@ evidently read » after y, and Ewald (Hist. 8108), Well- 
hausen, Driver, and others conclude that »y?= yw or Iw, S 
transformation of by5 x, Ishbaal (see IsHBaat, 1). This is 
slightly forced, and, as Westermann points out, Ishvi is replaced 
int S.3lz, It is surely obvious that the notice in 1449, with 
a natural kind of art prepares the way for that in 8i2, But 
it would be rash to ’say with Klostermann that the two names 
may be synonymous. ‘¥%? is simply due to textual error. The 
scribe wrote ‘Jonathan, Malchishua, and Melchishua’ instead 
of ‘Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchishua.’ But of the first 
pe'abp all that remained was nw», which was corrupted into 
“w The first three letters became effaced. That Ishbaal 
is not mentioned has already been accounted for. (He was not 
on the fatal battlefield. @’s reading is but a guess.) 

T.I1C. C. 


ISLE, ISLAND (CN; Ca] usually NHCOC, but €6NH 
in Is. 415 424, @éAaooa in Jer. 2522 Esth. 10x [also Dan. 1118 
cod. 87], zxsu/a). See Grocrarny, § 2% EV uses the two 
words indifferently {99 for example is, 4) Ir and 4} A 42 to.and 


4212. In Jer. country ‘and 1 . 2522 region. 

RVmg. frequently ‘coastland ’ and once (er. 47 4) ‘sea coast.” 
SEnge We Cpeet sae Pa ound pense BES: he REICHRAEBy REEBE 
ing DY} (with Oort, Duhm, Gratz, Kittel) or father nivy, “Far 
countries ‘is not a hadrenderingof Lowthinsomeotherpassages 
of Is. 40-66—O"8 seems to connote distance. 

The biblical writers draw within the circle of their 
hopes and aspirations a number of countries which were 
accessible by sea. ‘Islands’ for ‘far countries‘ is also 
a common phrase in certain Egyptian records. “Islands 
in the midst of the sea,’ ‘ the lands of the sea,’ and ‘ the 
end (or, ends} Of the sea’ are phrases used in the same 
connection with special reference to the coasts of Greece 
and Italy (WMM As. # Zur. 334 359 363 369). 
The later OT writers constantly use the term, and we 
find the ‘isles of ELISHAH' (Ezek. 279), the ‘isles of 


2 Cp Saad,'s rendering of Oo in Is. 2323. 
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Kitt’ (Jer. 210, Ezek. 276); Phcenicia, too, and 
Caphtor are ‘isles,’ according to EV of Is. 282, and 
RV™g- of Jer. 474. This rendering is defensible in the 
passage in Jer. (if CAPHTOR [¢.v.] be Crete), but not in 
that in Is. The occurrence of On eH in Is. L121 (@ 


is arbitrary) is a subsidiary argument for making this 
verse and its context post-exilic. The writers of the Pro- 
phecy of Restoration (Is. 40-55, see IsArAH ii, 816 #/) 
appeal to the ‘ islands’ or ‘far lands’ to interest them- 
selves in the successes of Cyrus and the rescue of the 
Jews. They even say that the ‘far lands wait’ 
(longingly) for Yahwé and for the teaching of his 
servant (Is. 424 515; cp Ps. 971). Very different 
language is used by a later prophet (Is. 5918), who 
evidently belonged to a period of disillusionment, when 
the Gentile world (see GENTILES) seemed wholly given 
up to wickedness. ‘Islands’ in Ecclus. 4323 (oN, 
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yhoous), and ‘island’ in Job2230 (AV) are corrupt. 
On ‘ wild beasts of the islands’ seeJACKAL (4). 
T.K.C 

ISMACHIAH (3D, “Yahwi: sustains,’ §$ 29 
44; cp SEMACHIAH), a Levite, temp. Hezekiah; 
2 Ch, 8133+ (camaylelia [BAL], L adds cexevtas and 
Bairwr). 

ISMAEL (icmaHA [BN*3AL]}. 1. 
MAaHK [X*]), RV IsHMAEL [9.2]. 2 
icMaHAOC [BA]}. See ISHMAEL (6). 

ISMAERUS (icmanpoc [A]), 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 
1034, AMRAM, 2. 

ISMAIAH (FVIDY"), 1 Ch. 124, RV ISHMAIAH (4.7). 

ISPAH, RV IsHPpan (BY), b. Beriah in a gene- 
alogyof BENJAMIN (7.7.,59, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 8x6 (cadan 

[B], eccax [A], 1eca[L]). 
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The mountains of Canaan are world-famous because 
they are the scene of the history of the Israelites —a 
history. of gradual growth, brief prosperity, and slow 
yet glorious decline. For the original roots, however, 
of the people of Israel we must look elsewhere than in 
the land where its history was lived. It was not till 
it had become a growing tree that Israel was trans- 
planted to Canaan, nobler already than when it first 
appeared, a wilding of the desert. It is true that in 
relating their reminiscences the Israelites expressed 
themselves as if in the very earliest times their people had 
been a full-grown tree planted in Canaan. Unquestion- 
ably in this mode of regarding the facts one can see 
the workings of a primitive nature; it makes the task 
of ascertaining the historical facts doubly difficult. 
Events of the wilderness period, which never come into 
the full daylight of history as they actually happened, 
are presented in a false light when they are related as 
events in the life of a united and settled people living 
and thinking under quite other conditions, such as Israel 
did not attain until centuries afterwards in Canaan. 
Thus the attempt to describe the first beginnings of 
Israel demands the exercise of all the skill and tact that 
the historian can command. First of all, he must make 
it his business to remove the materials of his story out 
of the false light in which he finds them. He must not 
carry back the settled and fully organised Israel of the 
land of Canaan into the wilderness, but must begin 
with separate pastoral tribes such as they were there. 
Next, he must constantly bear in mind the peculiarities 
of the narratives he works with—their legendary char- 
acter, their conformity to a scheme, their didactic 
purpose (see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 2 f%), 
At the same time, he must not allow his readers to 
forget the impossibility of reaching conclusionsat once 
definite and certain about the beginnings of Israel. 
What can be done in this obscure period is really 
only tentative. It would be perverse, however, to 
be altogether silent, and so the attempt must be 
made. 

The scene of the movement which resulted in the 
creation of Israel as a people is the wilderness lying 


1 On the name see JESHURUN, 
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: §§ 50-54). 
Nehemiah and Ezra (8§ 55.57). 
Congregation and Torah ($§ 58-64). 





Procurators (§ go,/1). 

Religions movements : Christianity 2 fe 
Philip — Felix (§§ 94-100). @92/) 
Final struggle (§§ z01-115), 

Bibliography (§ 116). 


S. and E. of Palestine : more precisely, that portion 
of it which borders in the N. and W. 
dbs Origina, on those lands of ancient civilisation, 
wwe" the regions of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, of Syria and Egypt. The pastoral tribes that 
had their abode there, in as far as they can be reckoned 
as ancestors of Israel, belonged to the North Semitic 
stock, probably to the Aramgean group. 

This, at least, is the assertion of Israel’s own later tradition, 
when (1) in the patriarchal histories it uniformly represents its 
nearest kinsmen of pure blood as being Aramaeans (Gen. 24 
29 7.), and (2) in the liturgical formula preserved in Dt. 265 it 
designates its ancestor as,a ‘ wandering Aramzan’ (cp ARAM, 
§ 3, col. 278). The name Hebrew,’ far from contradicting this, 
actually confirms it, for "3¥ means one who comes from the 
lands bordering on the Euphrates (7737 "339, Is.720).1 Nor 
is the philological difficulty, that the Hebrew language is not 
Aramaic, of any weight. What we now call Hebrew is 
precisely the language of Canaan (Is. 1928), which makes its 
appearance in the Am&rna, tablets as early as 1400 B.C. ; and the 
oldest Aramaic with which we are as yet acquainted (cp the 
Samal-Zenjirli inscription of King Panammu, temp. Tiglath- 
pileser III.) approaches the Hebrew of the land of Canaan very 
closely; the differenceis one only of dialect (cp ARAMAIC, § 2). 
It may be conjectured that the language of the Bedouins of that 
period, on the borders of the cultivated territory of Syria, was 
very similar to this Old Aramaic. If some of their clans or 
tribes migrated into Canaan and settled there, the exchange, as 
far as language is concerned, was thus only one of dialect,2 


Our earliest notice of these pastoral tribes is met with 
on the Egyptian monuments. Within the period of the 
nineteenth dynasty certain Edomites 

2Apad (see EpoMm, § 3) seek admission into 
Israel inEgypt? 


Egyptian territory, and Rameses 111. 
(zoth dyn.) commemorates a defeat he 
had inflicted on the Seirites (yr). Now, the Edomites, 
as we know, are reckoned in the OT as blood relations 
of Israel. It is a matter of indifference whether these 
‘shepherds’ (Sasu) found the means of subsistence failing 


them in the over-peopled wilderness, or whether the 
pressure of other tribes behind forced them westward over 


1 See further HEBREW LANGUAGE, § z, and cp EBerR. 

2 [On the other hand it is most unlikely that there was any 
Aramezan element of importance in Palestine as early even 
as the time of:Solomon (cp Aram):  Israel’s theory of a 
general Aramzan origin may have arisen from the circumstance 
that seve of the tribes belonged to a N. Semitic stock; cp 
GENEALOGIES 1., § 45 TRIBES, 
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the Egyptian border. We must at any rate regard 
it as a parallel case when Israel's ancestors sought 
admission into Egypt and received permission to feed 
their flocks in the land of Goshen—7.e,, the neighbour- 
hood of Saft el-Henne (Gen. 4510 4634, etc., J).+ 
Ilere they continued to observe the customs and usages 
of nomads, and consequently were regarded by the civil- 
ised Egyptians as utter barbarians who had neither part 
nor lot in their own public life. As to the period of 
this immigration into the eastern part of the Nile Delta, 
and the duration of the sojourn, we have no trustworthy 
data. Nor is it easy to say which of the ‘ twelve 
tribes' of Israel took part init. According to the OT, 
indeed, all of them did so; but it can easily be shown 
that this representation is not historical. The number 
twelve is itself artificial and conventional, as among other 
peoples. Nor can it be even plausibly made out from 
the narrative that all the ‘twelve tribes' were con- 
temporaneous (Simeonand Levi, Cen. 49 5-7; Benjamin, 
Gen. 3516-20; the ‘ grandchildren’ of Jacob— Ephraim 
and Manasseh, Gen. 488-22). Several of them first 
came into being in Palestine itself. It is only of Joseph 
that the OT itself predicates any specially close con- 
nection with Egypt (cp JosEPH ii., §11). In his case 
the tradition is clear; and the connection can hardly be 
purely imaginary, though it is now impossible for us to 
discern distinctly the historical nucleus of truth through 
the veil with which legend and poetry have enveloped 
it. To Joseph are to be traced back not only Manasseh 
and Ephraim, but probably also BENJAMIN [¢.v. §§ 7, 3] 
{the three together being equivalent to Rachel) : in other 
words, Israelstrictly so-called. It is probable that Israel, 
like Ishmael or Jerahmeel, was originally a tribal name, 
assumed (like that of Joseph?) in contradistinction from 
‘other tribes of Hebrews, by the clans which had 
sojourned for some time in Egypt; but, since at a 
later date, in Canaan, the name embraced the whole 
people, we can understand how the later legend came 
to represent all the tribes which had had a share in the 
conquest and settlement of Canaan as having also taken 
part in the Egyptian sojourn. 

The Exodus, historically viewed, is but one in a long 

series of movements having (in 
3. The Exodus. general) as their common goal the 
civilised land of Canaan. See Exopus i, 

Among the Bedouin tribes of that period, MoaB and AMMON 
(g.v. § 3) seem to have been the first to become sedentary (cp, 
however, Gab, §7)—Moab on the E. of the Dead Sea Ammon 
on the NE. of Moab, on the Upper Jabbok (Dt.2_10 4 AG 
Their example was followed by ne Edomites (cp Epom, § 4), 
who settled on both sides (and chieflyon the E.) of the Wady 
el-'Araba. Their success exercised an irresistible fascination 
upon the tribes of the adjacent wilderness. These felt themselves 
touched with the breath of God, and their aimless wanderings 
gave way to a planned movement, — theynow aimed at Canaan! 

When and where they made their first inroad we 
know not, nor are we concerned to do more than trace 
the share which Israel took in this movement. We 
‘may, however, note in passing that the frequently sug- 
gested parallel between the Habiri of the Améarna 
tablets and the aay of the OT does not, from this 
point of view, seem wholly inadmissible : only, it must 
not be so understood as to make the Habirl identical 
with Israel. 

From the confused mass of tribes and clans the 
august figure of Moses stands out in bold relief. The 
name is Egyptian (see MOSES); tradition reckons its 
bearer (doubtless because he was a priest) to the 
tribe of Levi. He was a shepherd in the service of 
Reuel (or, according to another account, of Jethro), 
the priest of the Midianites, and was also his son-in-law 
(Ex. 216-22 ; Hobab, son of Reuel, Nu. 1029-32; Jethro, 
Ex. 31 418 18: #; on the other hand, a Kenite, 

1 See GosHEN i. 

2 The Hebrew genealogists have either to mention Joseph as 
one tribe, to make room for Levi (Gen. 4619 4), or to omit Levi, 
-so that Ephraim and Manasseh can be counted separately (Nu. 


“L20-47). The number: twelve may be the result af compromise 
(see GENEALOGIES i., § 5). 
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Judg. 126 411). ‘It may safely be assumed .that the 
Midianite priest exercised an influence on Moses' work 
(Ex. 18 Nu. 10). The Midianites are repeatedly spoken 
of as merchantmen well acquainted with the trade routes 
(Gen. 87 2836 Nu. 1031); and we may be sure that all 
the news brought by caravans, about events in the 
wilderness and in the settled lands on which it bordered, 
never failed to reach the ears of their priest. Among 
other pieces of information came the news that the warlike 
AMORITES (coming down from the north ; cp col. 1586, 
top) bad invaded the territory of the Ammonites and 
Moabites in the districts to the E. of Jordan, and after 
conquering it for the most part, had founded within it 
two kingdoms—a more northerly, with Ashtaréth and 
Edrei as its two great towns, and a more southerly, 
with Hesbbon for capital. Perhaps the vanquished may 
have called upon the wilderness tribes that were related 
to them to assist in doing battle with the victors; 
perhaps the tidings of what had occurred may have 
been inducement enough to form an expedition against 
the cultivated country beside Jordan. At all events, it 
was Moses who had the insight to take control of the 
movement and who became its leader. 

At the mountain of God (Horeb, see SINAI), the legend 
runs, Moses heard the call of Yahwé his tribal god (Ex. 
36,‘ the god of thy father' : cp 184) tosummon back into 
the wilderness the tribe of Israel now sojourning in Egypt, 
and to give it a place in the forward movement. Moses 
betook himself to Egypt and demanded permission for 
the tribe of Israel to depart, the God of the Hebrews 
having commanded them to observe at Horeb, in the 
wilderness, a sacrificial feast — that of the Passover (Ex. 
51-3 825 [21] % 108-10, cp 31218). This appears to 
have been a skilfully chosen pretext. The demand, as 
relating to worship, was one that could with good reason 
be made, and the refusal of it must put the Egyptians 
in the wrong and rouse Israel's anger. Refused, how- 
ever, it was. The explanation of this in the legend is 
that the Egyptians required the presence of the Israelites 
for forced labour on the building of the treasure cities, 
PrrHoM and Ramses. _ Still here and there (Ex. 828 [24] 
10107.) we catch glimpses of Pharaohs real suspicion. 
Not impossibly the Egyptians were acquainted with 
what had been happening on the borders of the 
Jordan, and with the agitation of the wilderness tribes, 
the growth of which, as being perilous to their suzerainty 
over Canaan, they wished to arrest. In the end, how- 
ever, Pharaoh finds himself compelled to give the tribe 
of Israel the liberty to migrate that it asks, and Moses 
leads his shepherds with all their belongings — after the 
manner of pastoral peoples in their migrations — out of 
Goshen to the wilderness. 

Both the routes which lead across the narrow isthmus 
between the marshes of the eastern branch of the Nile 


and the northern extremity of the Red Sea (*0"DY) into 
the wilderness were blocked by walls and defensive 
works. Accordingly, when the Israelites had reached 
the vicinity of Pithom (Heroonpolis)!—at that time 
the present Gulf of Suez stretched so far inland—an 
Egyptian army suddenly presented itself in their rear. 
Escape seemed impossible : the wall and the water cut 
them off. The men despaired of deliverance. Moses 
alone did not flinch. He led Israel right up to the 
shore of the Gulf, the waters of which were being driven 
back by a strong east wind. Taking this natural 
phenomenon, perhaps already familiar to him, as a 
favourable token from YahwB, he caused the forward 
march to be continued during the night over the sea- 
bed that had been left dry, and the eastern shore 
was safely reached. The pursuing Egyptians were 
embarrassed by their war-chariots, and in the morning 
the waters began to return to their natural state and cut 
the enemy off. *Thus YahwB saved Israel that day out 
of the hands of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the 


1 See Exopus i, § 10%; GosHEn i. 
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Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore, and the people 
feared Yahwe, and they believed in YahwB, and in his 
servant Moses’ (Ex.1430/.). 

Moses had summoned Israel out of Egypt, in the 
name of Yahwi:, to war, and victory had come to him 
before he had lifted a weapon. For all those who had 
lived through the experience it was a manifest work of 
God. The clans, which were already related by blood, 
felt themselves drawn together by a new bond of union 
through the common deliverance which God had vouch- 
safed to them. By the undreamed-of success he had 
achieved, Moses was accredited without question as the 
mouthpiece of God, and the people cheerfully yielded 
him obedience. He led them to Horeb (Sinai),the mount 
of God; and that was the scene not only of the sacri- 
ficial feast of which he had spoken to Pharaoh, but also of 
the institution of the ‘Israelite’ religion. A manifest work 
4. The new of God, a prophet of God to interpret it, 

a community of men who had experienced 

religion. it and understood it—such were the con- 

ditions under which the new religion arose. It was 

based neither upon the order of nature as a whole nor 

upon the manifestation of any particular force of nature, 

but was called forth by events in human history, events 
in the spiritual life of men. 

From this we perceive that in the religion instituted 
by Moses we have to do with a new apprehension of 
God. The name YahwB, certainly of primitive anti- 
quity, and thus no longer capable of explanation by 
us, tells us nothing as to the nature of the Godhead.t 
Certain expressions in the OT (eg., Gen.1924), and 
perhaps also the conception that underlies the CHERUB 
(g.v. § 7), would seem to indicate that Yahwi: was origin- 
ally thought of as a divinity of the sky. What was 
peculiar to and characteristic of the conception of God 
in the new religion was that he was not thought of as a 
personification of any natural force whatever, but was be- 
lieved in as the lord over nature. He was not regarded 
as the one only God; but he was thought of as being the 
god to whom none of the other gods could be compared 
{as is shown by the old proper name Micah; see NAMES, 
§ 37, MICHAIAH). His might, therefore, was terrible ; 
he was greatly to be feared. He was, moreover, con- 
tinually present in Israel ; which made his help a cer- 
tainty, but was a warning not to neglect him. Israel’s 
victories were to be his victories; Israel‘s disasters 
were chastisements from him. The ordering of justice 
in Israel was to be determined and maintained by 
Yahwe ; he was Israel’s Lord and owner (Sys, see BAAL, 
§ 1), for Israel was his handiwork. He had his abode 
in Sinai or Horeb, it is true; but he was not the deity 
of any land or city whose power and enjoyment of the 
gifts of civilisation he guaranteed. Being a wilderness 
deity, Yahwé was not attached to any definite place in 
the same degree as the gods of the more civilised 
peoples : he went wherever his people went. 

The community which YahwB created meant more than 
a mere natural union of the clan and the tribe. The 
whole, it is true, continued to be confined within the 
tribal limits and to retain the tribal organisation ; but 
the manifest work of God (the deliverance from Egypt) 
and the religious construction that was based upon this, 
founded all anew on a higher and historical basis, 
that had expression and evidence in the divine name, 
now filled with a new meaning. What bound the 
community together for the future as well as for the 
present was the exclusive worship of Yahwé (monolatry), 
the system of law introduced and practised by Moses, 
the source and guardian of which was YahwB, but above 
all the hope of possessing the land of Canaan. Moses 
made the conquest of Canaan, as a divine command 
and promise, an article in the religious constitution. 
The name Yahwé thus acquired a strong power of 
attraction for the desert tribes, as in its turn it gave the 


1 Its occurrence in North Syria—also among Arameans?— 
has recently been proved (see further NAMES, § 142). 
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higher sanction of faith to a movement somewhat re- 
sembling that of the Arabs against the Byzantine 
empire. The war-cry was in the name of Yahwé; the 
sacred ARK (g.v.) instituted by Moses was the symbol 
of Yahwé the war-god who went forth with his people 
(Nu. 1035 7.3 [Sxnw] meas nbs mer; 2S. 62). How 
many tribes at the outset put their faith in Yahwé’s 
summons to war and entered into covenant with him by 
oath we do not know; doubtless Joseph or Israel 
(properly so called) formed the kernel of the new 
religious community. 

Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel and 
the leader in Yahwe's war ; he was priest of the sanctuary 
he had set up (Ex.887-11), and, as such, he was also 
supreme judge (Ex.18 Nu. 16x54). A later age called 
him a -prophet (x°33; Hos.1213[14] Dt.18125), and 
even unique in his kind (Nu. 126-8) ; this, too, was 
not substantially incorrect. But lawgiver in the 
traditional sense, as author of the Pentateuch (mn, 
6 véuos, Jn.127), or as the framer of a particular kind 
of government, the theocratic (Jos. ¢. Ap. 216), Moses 
certainly was not. 

In Ex. 24and 34 we still meet with traces indicating that the 
oldest tradition knew of certain ‘words of Yahwé’ or ‘covenant- 
words’ which had come down from the times when the religion 
was founded. These words, however, have been so mixed up 
with non-Mosaic matter in later collections of ordinances that we 
are no longer in a position to clear the Mosaic kernel. Speaking 
generally, we may say there can be no doubt that Moses, during 
the period of his judgeship, established legal principles or rules 
which became norms and precedents for succeeding times. But 
it is impossible, out of the collections of laws that have come 


down to us, to answer the question what these actually were 5 
for every one of the collections in question dates from times in 
which Israel had already accomplished the transition to the 
agricultural life. See LAw LireraTurE. 

Nevertheless, Moses remains the founder of Israelite 
law, just as much as he is the founder of Israelite 
religion. Israelite law—jus and fas—was, in fact, the 
essential part of the Israelite religion (m7 qT Gen. 


1839; ’* pein, Jer. 54). Apart from the fundamental law 
that Yahwk alone was to be sacrificially worshipped, 
Moses appears to have retained the traditionary and very 
simple customs of the wilderness in matters of worship ; 
even images were not forbidden. In @K.184, for 
example, the brazen serpent is carried back to Moses (cp 
Nu. 216-9, see NEHUSHTAN). In fact, we may be 
certain that it was in the sphere of worship that 
primitive customs (totemism, animism) continued to 
survive with greatest tenacity (cp IDOLATRY). The 
worshipping community, strictly so-called, continued 
to be the clan, as before (cp GOVERNMENT, § 8). With 
the above representation cp MOSES, PROPHECY. 
Through the foundation of the religion by Moses the 
political and economical currents of the wilderness were 
M 4 directed into a new and deeper channel, 
5. Movements 11. waters of which were augmented 
in th from a new source. The mysterious 
wiltdiiiess. source of faith, touched by God, had 
opened, and now poured forth its stream with elemental 
power; the flood laid hold of and swept along all that 
it could reach. Indeed, if testimony were needed to the 
power of Moses’s personality, it would certainly be 
found in the fact that he established himself as leader of 
the movement, gaining the upper hand over all out- 
breaks of impatience or despondency, yet without 
quenching the enthusiasm. For there were many 
delays. A long waiting-time was devoted to self- 
concentration and to experimental efforts at Kadesh 
Barnea, now ‘din Kadis (Nu.201613 Dt.146; see 
KADESH, § 1), from which the ‘ mountain of God,’ Sinai 
or Horeb, the scene of the founding of the religion, was 
probably not far distant. Relations were entered into 
and unions formed with the neighbouring or kindred 
tribes (e.g., Midianites, Kenites, Kenizzites), while 
collisions with hostile tribes (Amalekites) were not 
unknown. An attempt to penetrate into Canaan by 
the shortest way—-z.e., from the south—proved une 
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successful (Nu.18 7 Dt. 120-4s Nu.211); but the con- 
jecture may be ventured that the peoples known as 
Kain and Kenaz were originally small groups which 
remained within the limits of Canaan as the result of 
this attempt.4_ The first real advance was gained by the 
flood of immigrants on the road to the land eastward of 
Jordan; thence it was easy to enter Canaan. Again 
and again the devastating waters broke through the 
slight harriers of public order in the civilised territory 
— principally,it would seem, in two main irruptions, the 


second of which was of such force that it covered 
Canaan for centuries. 
The details of the movement cannot now be given. 


It is hardly possible to trace them, for tradition invariably 
gives the events of the wilderness life as if they related 
to the entire nation of Israel such as it was when finally 
settled in Canaan, and thus distorts the (presumable) facts. 
Moreover, all the narratives for the most part spring out of 
legend ; many of them, also, have a purely didactic purpose. 
Legend laid hold of these occurrences with avidity; in the eyes 
of the hostswhoactuallytook part in them— animatedand exalted 
by religious faith—they were extraordinary, miraculous; how 
much more so they must have been in the memory of the people | 
We can, however, perhaps still discern in dim out- 
line the arrival of separate bands upon agricultural 
soil, and their attempts at settlement there. For if 
we compare the order of the tribes of Israel — the 
twelve sons of Jacob (Gen.2931 8518)-—-with the 
notices we possess of their first appearance, their settle- 
ments, and in some cases their early disappearance, we 
are led to conjecture that Israelite legend has placed at 
the head of, the list those tribes which were the first to 
become sedentary, while those which were the last to do 
so are enumerated last. This criterion admits of being 
applied with tolerable certainty in the case of the first 
four Leah tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah), 
as also in that of the tribes of Rachel (Joseph and 
Benjamin); and it may, accordingly, be conjectured that 
the younger Leah tribes (Issachar and Zebulun) were 
placed between these two groups out of regard to the 
time of their settlement in Canaan. The position of 
the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphthali) and of the 
Zilpah tribes (Gad and Asher) is obscure. Why were 
some assigned to Rachel, and others to Leah? Only 
this much can safely be asserted : they had come into 
existence not in the wilderness, but in Canaan,? 
Leaving these questions aside (see the articles on the 
several tribes) let us try, out of what can be discerned, 
to form for ourselves some picture of the manner in which 
Israel entered Canaan. But, first, as to Canaan itself. 
In virtue of its natural situation between such re- 
nowned seats of primeval civilisation as Babylon and 
a. E t, Canaan had at an early period 
6. Precirer i el Gycome: civilised. The ‘oldest 
olitios. 901 festly GStived Hom Babylon’ "Northern 
religion. Swia immediately borders on the 
Euphrates, whilst Egypt, on theother hand, is separated 
from Southern Syria by a desert journey of several days. 
The peaceful influences of trade and the inroads of war 
had, accordingly, brought Babylonian culture to the 
West asearly as the third millennium B. c. (cp CANAAN, 
§ 9, TRADE). How closely the whole life of the 
inhabitants of Syria about 1400B.C. was dependent on 
the culture of Babylonia and Egypt is attested for us in 
a tangible manner by the ‘Amarna tablets,? consisting 
as they do, for the most part, of letters in the Assyrian 
language written in Babylonian cuneiform characters, 
and addressed from Middle and Southern Syria to the 
Egyptian kings, Amen-hotep III, and Amen-hotep IV., 


1 [For the view that Caleb and Jerahmeel were among these 
groups, see Exopus i., §6; HEBRON, § 1; JERAHMEEL, JOSHUA 
ii., § 15; Kapesu iS 3] 

2 See RACHEL, Lean. 

3 [Tell el-‘Amarna is the site of the town built by Khu-en- 
aten or Amen-hotep IV., near the Nile, about x80 m. S. of 
Memphis. Here the tablets were found in 1888in the tomb of a 
scribe of Amen-hotep | 111. and Amen-hotep IV. See 
CHEDORLAOMER; § 5; CANAAN, § 103 Eoypl’, § 55.] 
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about the year 1400B.c, They confirm the knowledge, 
previously derived from the Egyptian inscriptions, that 
from the time of the eighteenth dynasty (Thotmes I. and 
Thotmes 111.)Syria had been under the suzerainty of 
the Pharaohs, a sovereignty which continued into the 
tenth century to* be reasserted, though in a fitful way, 
from time to time—then becoming merely nominal, 
till finally Palestine fell into the hands of the Assyrians 
and the Babylonians. In this way Egyptian civilisation, 
beside that of Babylon, acquired a formative influence 
on Syria ; the country had for long Egyptian governors 
and Egyptian garrisons ; and Egyptian monuments were 
erected.1 It was this twofold fertilising stream— from 
the Euphrates and from the Nile—that produced the 
peculiar civilisation of Syria and gave it the mixed char- 
acter it possessed, although in the domain of religion 
and mythology the Babylonian substratum continued 
to prevail throughout. 

The most important representatives of this civilisation 
were the Hittites and the Phoenicians, Whilst the 
political power of the Phenicians was limited to a narrow 
strip of coast in Middle Syria (see PHazniciA), the 
HITTITES (g.v.) moulded between the Orontes and the 
Euphrates a great empire which continued to subsist 
until about 1200 B.C. In the south, in Canaan 
properly so-called, there were, as the ‘Amarna. letters 
let us know, many petty princes, kings of cities, who 
ruled over the territory immediately adjacent to their 
capitals. They acknowledged the Egyptian suzerainty, 
but manifestly regarded it as a means of maintaining 
their own petty power, partly against envious riyals who 
were constantly accusing them before the pharaoh as 
rebels, and partly against the hostile inroads of foreign 
peoples (Amorites, Hittites, and Habiri; cp CANAAN, 
§§ 12,7, and see above, § 3). Thus, for example, we 
find ‘Abd-hiba of. Jerusalem protesting his loyalty to 
the Egyptians, while complaining of neglect on their 
part. Indeed the land seems at this period to have 
been denuded of its Egyptian troops, and the sover- 
eignty of the pharaohs to be falling into decay. 

The religion of the inhabitants of Canaan belonged to 
the class of Semitic nature-religions. Originally their 
deities were simply personified forces of nature (e.g, 
sky, sun, moon, thunder); but from their close con- 
nection with the civilisation of the country they had 
become the protectors of the most important human 
activitities and relations, such as agriculture, vine- 
culture, law, medicine, and war. The cultus showed 
manifold variety. The changing scene of life and death 
reproduced itself now in wild and extravagant sensuous 
revelry, now in the infliction of cruellest pain. Self- 
surrender and' self-renunciation before God found ex- 
pression even in the sacrifice of children (see FIRST- 
BORN). Yet the daily pursuits of the Canaanites— 
agriculture, gardening, vine-culture, cattle-rearing — . 
impressed upon the worship, in the greater part of the 
country, especially in the ‘hill-country' strictly so- 
called, a very simple, rustic character. Its forms 
may be supposed to have been on the whole uniform ; 
yet, on the other hand, there was no such thing as a 
common order, hut rather a multitude of local cults. 
The deities worshipped were for the most part not 
called by their proper names, but designated as the 
* lord’ or ‘ lady' of the place where they were worshipped 
(6.805 Baal of Hazor, Baal of Hermon, Baalath of Gebal; 
see BAAL, § 1, NAMES, § 42). The place of worship 
had an altar; beside (or upon) which was a sacred 
pillar (n2¥D, see MASSEBAH), a Sacred tree, or its re- 
presentative a sacred post (naw = see ASHERAH), and, 
if the place aspired so high, an image of the god, with 
a priest and a house for it (see IDOLATRY). The more 
level districts of the country, especially those places 

1 Thus, for example, the so-called Stone of Job in the Hauran 
was identified by Dr. G. Schumacher of Haifa in 1891, as being 


an Egyptian monument bearing the portrait of Kameses 11. Cp 
Eeyrt, § 58, n. 1. 
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which were touched by the important trade route 
between the Euphrates and the Nile (see TRADE), 
were, properly speaking, the seats of civilisation; the 
mountain country, on the other hand, was the home 
of the simplest, peasant-like manners and customs. 

In the trans-Jordanic region the frontier between the 
settled parts and the area wandered over by Bedouin 
shepherds was unstable (GAD, §§ 5 ff, 10), and, conse- 
quently, the ordinances of the civilised life of Canaan 
were much less stringently observed. 1t has already been 
said that at the time of the onslaught of the Israelite 
watrior-hordes there were here two Amorite kingdoms, 
under kings named Sihon and Og, by whom the territory 
of the Ammonites and the Moabites had been seriously 
infringed on. These Amorite kingdoms, regarded by 
the Israelites as hostile territory, formed the first point 
of attack; the invasion was begun at the southern 
frontier on the banks of the Arnon (Wddy el-Mdgjtb) = 
Nu. 2133 Dt. 224 f° See GAD, §§ 8, 11. 

It is probable that the struggle in the trans-Jordanic 
region was begun by the four Leah tribes— Reuben. 
Simeon, Levi, Judah. The Amorite 
king Sihon was defeated at Jahaz on the 
borders of the wilderness, and Heshbon, 
his capital, with the rest of his kingdom, conquered up to 
the Jabbok. The king of the more northerly kingdom, 
which had its chief seats at Ashtaroth and at Edrei (by 
the Yarmuz), the gigantic Og (Dt.31z), was vanquished 
at Edrei (Der'é¢), The tribe of REUBEN appropriated to 
itself the southern portion of the conquered territory 
(northward from the Arnon), and cattle-breeding con- 
tinued to be its chief occupation (Nu. 32 Judg. 5:15 7 ). 
The final settlement of the more northern territory seems 
not to have come to pass till a later day; on the other 
hand, Simeon, Levi, and Judah pressed on into the 
country to the W. of Jordan, and settled in the district 
of Shechem, and to the N. of that. When the in- 
dependence of one of their clans (Dinah, called the 
daughter of Leah), which had settled in the city of 
Shechem itself, was threatened by the Canaanites, 
Simeon and Levi broke the compact that had been made 
with these, and massacred them wholesale (see DINAH). 
But the outrage brought destruction on their own heads. 
The tribe of Levi was scattered, and the few remnants 
of Simeon were driven to the extreme southern limits of 
the laud, where at a later date they had settlements 
alongside of Judah (Gen.34 495-7 [cp We. CH 213 f. 
354 f]i Gen. 871217?}. Thetribe of Judah migrated— 
voluntarily or under compulsion ?— southward, along the 
western slope of the hill-country in the neighbourhood of 
Timnath and Adullam, formed connections with the 
Canaanites, suffered repeated losses, and finally obtained 
a permanent footing only by means of alliance with 
families that had their seats farther to the south (Perez 
and Zerah; Gen. 38). Cp CALEB, JUDAH. 

The first impact of the Hebrew tribes had effected no 
permanent changes in the territory west of Jordan; 
but it was otherwise with the second. How long the 
interval of time between them may have been we are 
unable to determine; perhaps the traditional forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness (Am.fz2s, see 
WANDERINGS) originally referred to this period. The 
connection— no doubt there was a connection—be- 
tween the two immigrations is obscure. It is even 
doubtful what share, if any, Moses had in the first 
assault. For, of course, Moses accompanied the ark; 
but this came up only with Israel properly so-called 
(the Rachel tribe of Joseph), so that we may take it 
that Moses arrived in the territory east of Jordan 
later than Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah. In 
Nu. 161 12-1525 7% an obscure reminiscence of disputes 
between Moses and certain Reubenite families has been 
preserved; perhaps on this occasion Reuben and other 
tribes may have broken loose from the leadership of 
Moses and taken their own independent way. Those 
who came after had at least one thing to thank their 


7. Israelite 
immigrations. 
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predecessors for : the way to the Jordan lay open, the 
Amorite power that barred it was destroyed. Yet the 
Rachel tribe of Joseph also seems to have paused, or to 
have been detained, for some time on the Moabite 
borders. For the hostile intentions of the Moabites, 
of which at a later date Israel was wont to speak in 
connection with the legendary figure of the Aramzean(?) 
Balaam (Nu.22 7% Josh. 249), probably concerned this 
tribe (hut cp BALAAM, §§ 1, 3 f). The Midianites, 
too, seem even then to have taken up an unfriendly 
attitude towards Israel (Nu. 224725 3813-20; ep, however, 
MrpiAn, § 3). 

Moses did not himself reach the goal of the move- 
ment. Even in legend every trace of him disappears 
on Mt. Nebo, from the summit of which he is repre- 
sented as having viewed the Promised Land; his grave 
remained unknown. A strange ending which even the 
later version in Dt.137 7. 421 f. 82.48% Nu.27 12-14 does 
not succeed in making historically clearer. He lived 
only to see the first sproutings of the seed he had sown; 
a long time had yet to elapse before it took firm root 
or brought forth its first-fruits. The OT, indeed, 
speaks of Joshua as having been his successor, but only 
from the point of view that Israel was led to its goal by 
him. That Moses had any single successor is not to 
be supposed; in point of fact, he had many — warriors, 
priests, kings, prophets, scholars—each of whom in his 
own time and in his own way advanced or maintained 
the great work of the founder. 

JOSHUA (g.¥, i.), already mentioned in Ex. 3311 as the 
‘minister’ of Moses at.the sanctuary, was simply the 
leader of the house of Joseph — Israel strictly so-called. 
The accounts of the book of Joshua, indeed, represent 
him as at the head of all the Hebrew tribes, even of that 
of Reuben. And, inasmuch as Joshua's victories laid the 
foundation of the possession of Canaan not only for 
Joseph but also for all the other tribes, this feature in 
the tradition is easily intelligible. But it is not historical; 
it is contradicted by what we read in Judg. 1 (cp 
JosHua ii,, §§ 13 7). What actually happened was 
that Israel, escorting its sacred object, crossed the 
Jordan to Gilgal (see ARK, § 4) and conquered Jericho, 
Ai, and Bethel (Josh.2-8 Judg.1 22-26), the last- 
named being a commanding site on the ridge of the 
hill-country, and at the same time an ancient 
seat of Canaanitish worship. It appears to be an 
original feature in the tradition that Israel under 
Joshua waged a ruthless war against the Canaanites, 
that it regarded them as ‘ devoted’ {pun} to Yahwi, and 
therefore extirpated them (see BAN). It is certain, how- 
ever, that the ban of Yahwé fell only on those who 
attempted to offer armed resistance to the victorious 
course of his hosts, and not even on these in every case. 
In this matter, tradition has on the whole generalised ; 
all the more credible and instructive, therefore, are the 
exceptions which it records, such as the case of Gibeon 
and the surrounding district (Josh.9; cp28, 212), The 
region occupied or subjugated by the house of Joseph 
lay, approximately, between the plain of Jezreel on 
the N. and the head of what is now called the Wady 
Bét Hanina on the 5,; it was the best part of the hill- 
country (cp EPHRAIM, § 3). If the younger Leah tribes 
really entered Canaan earlier than the tribe of Israel (= 
JOSEPH ; g.v. i.) and the Bilhah and Zilpah tribes came 
into being there (by mixture of race), we may well 
suppose that they profited by the victories of the ‘house 
of Joseph,' and even that in some cases Joseph actually 
fought their battles. It is possible to conjecture that 
such facts underlie the narratives of Josh.10 f. (with 
Josh. 11, however, Judg. 4 ought to be compared). 

According to the statements of the OT, the Hebrew 
tribes never come in Canaan into conflict with a power 
of any magnitude — only with minor potentates among 
whom there was no firm bond of union. _ It is other- 
wise, however, in an inscription found by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie at Karnak, which speaks of a victorious fight 
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of Me(r)neptah the son and successor of Rameses II. 
with ‘ Israel’ in Palestine itself.1_ Although the style of 
the inscription is far from being that of a sober historical 
narrative, we may learn from it (1) that even in Canaan 
itself ‘Israel' had to fight with the Egyptians, and (2) 
that as early as 1200 B.C. ‘Israel’ was already in 
Palestine. Much, however, remains not clear. We are 
not told where ‘ Israel’ encountered the Egyptians in 
Canaan— W. or E. of the Jordan—and we do not 
know whether or not the Israel with whom the Egyp- 
tians fought was identical with the * house of Joseph' (= 
Israel). Rameses 111. also fought in southern Syria 
(E. Mey. GA 1,§ 263, GA 3187). Apparently, how- 
ever, by 1200 R.c. Egyptian suzerainty in Palestine 
was no longer areality but aname. At the same time 
the kingdom of the HITTITES (¢.v., § 8) was, it seems, 
broken up into petty principalities by the onset of the 
‘peoples of the sea' (cp Meyer, GA 1,§§ 263, 265). 
‘The successful occupation of Canaan by the Hebrew 
tribes will, accordingly, have to be assigned to the 
period 1230-1200 8.C., a time when a foreign power 
to control Syrian affairs and a home power that could 
unite the forces of the inhabitants in possession for 
purposes of effective resistance were alike wanting. 

Amid such favouring circumstances an entrance into 
Canaan was effected by Israel; but it had not yet 

become a nation. A confederation of 
Npecasiaar wilderness tribes is one thing; a con- 
* solidated, settled people is another. 
For this last the primary conditions are a permanent 
settlement and engagement in agricultural pursuits— 
conditions which in this case required more than one 
generation for their realisation. The settlement was 
carried on partly by warlike and partly by peaceful 
methods. The Canaanites were gradually pushed back 
(Ex. 2329 f- = Dt, 7 20a 22 Judg. 220-86). The Hebrews 
had already taken firm hold of the hill-country, while 
the Canaanites still dominated the plains by means of 
their dreaded war-chariots (Josh.17 16 Judg.119). In 
each case the details, we may be sure, worked out 
differently (cp GOVERNMENT, § 117%). Where the con- 
querors had the upper hand entirely they violently took 
their possessions from the vanquished ; those who up to 
this time had been masters had now to till the soil 
as serfs for the victors. Where the balance of power 
was more nearly equal, or where it varied, treaties were 
no doubt ultimately formed (comnudium and commer= 
ctum), so that Canaanite clans were received into the 
Israelite union of tribes, or, conversely, Israelite families 
became settlers in Canaanite cities (see ABIMELECH 2; 
SHECHEM ; and cp Judg. 127 f 35 /.). 

One consequence of the transition to an agricultural 
life now became apparent — the difficulty of maintaining 
the original tribal organisation (cp GOVERNMENT, § 15). 
The land had been divided into communes or districts, 
and the new-comers began to reckon in terms of these; 
names were chosen in accordance with dwelling places. 
Thus one group of families of the tribe of Joseph which 
had become separate from the rest was called 'the 
Southern’ (Ben-jamin, rerqa) because it occupied the 
most southern part of the whole territory of the tribe. 
From its growing importance and especially its valour 
in war (Gen. 49 27), it received the rank of a separate tribe 
and came to be reckoned as the youngest son of Jacob, 
Gen. 3516 (cp BENJAMIN, §§ 1, 4). The remainder 
of the territory of Joseph, again, was divided between 
Manasseh (Machir) and Ephraim, who are designated 
as grandsons of Jacob. EPHRAIM (§ 17.) was really the 
name of a district in Canaan, so that this division of Israel 
also was named after its seat. The permanent settle- 
ment of the clans loosened the old tribal bonds, and, 
more particularly, as one of its results, weakened the 
old defensive power. Judg. 1 shows what were the 


1 Cp Spiegelberg, Sztzungsber. d. Berl, Akad, 1896, p. 593 
J; Steindorfi, ZATW, 16 P 330%; Wiedemann, Muséon 
(’98), 1-19. See also Eayer, $5 59 
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weak points of the Hebrew tribes in western Canaan. 
What happened in thecase of DAN (@.¥.,i. )isparticularly 
instructive. Unable to hold their own on the plain at 
the western base of the hill-country, they were driven 
back to the mountain land, but, not feeling secure even 
there, had no course but to migrate anew. They 
traversed the length of the territory-of Israel, not without 
plundering an Ephraimite settlement, and at the source 
of the Jordan subdued the district of the city of Laish, 
which thenceforth bore the name of Dan (Judg. 134 
17 f. Josh. 1947). The northern tribes of Naphtali 
and Asher found themselves for long —the latter indeed 
permanently —in the minority and at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Canaanites (Judg.l31 f°; géliZ hug- 
goyine =Galilee). 

It would seem that much pressure was always required 
before the tribes could be got to renew the 'wars of 
YahwB' against the Canaanites; the comforts and the 
pursuits of civilised life may well have impaiied the 
old ardour and delight in the business of war. Yet the 
religious conscience had not altogether gone to sleep. 
From time to time clan-chiefs! of specially strong per- 
sonality appealed to it, and did not fail to arouse the 
old heroism. What the call to arms in the name of 
YahwB was then able to accomplish is like a reflected 
image of the warlike spirit of the earliest days of areligion, 
which was characterised equally by self-surrender to 
God, immovable conviction of his nearness and help, 
death-defying courage in the fight, wild enthusiasm 
after victory, and scorn, contempt, and evenGods curse, 
for all who refused to take part in the common cause. 

The evidence of this is seen in the unfortunately ill- 
preserved song known as the Song of Deborah (see 
DEBORAH 1, § 3; JUDGES, § 7; POETICAL LiTERA- 
TURE). Under the leadership of Barak and Deborah, 
the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel fight the 
Canaanites under Sisera near  Taanach. The 
Canaanites are defeated, for YahwB comes to the 
help of his people in a violent storm. It is remark- 
able that no mention is made of Simeon and Levi 
or of Judah, though there are references (in praise 
or in blame) to all the other tribes (four or five) in 
addition to those actually engaged (five or six). Here 
Israel already denotes more' than the house of Joseph. 
In fact, the song seems to take for granted that all the 
ten tribes which are mentioned ought to have obeyed 
the war-summons of Yahwé; in other words, that 
they all belong to Israel. When and how this more 
extended employment of the name of Israel came in— 
whether gradually or as the result of a single event— 
we do not know; but the facts of the case seem to 
require the assumption that after a successfully ac- 
complished occupation of the land the tribes were 
united by a solemn compact, as the result of which the 
name of Israel acquired a wider meaning. This may 
have been the historical occasion of the Elohistic nar- 
rative of the folk-moot in Josh. 24 (cp JosHua ii., § ro) . 

On the borders of the land also the Israelite tribes 
had their work to do—in the first instance. in the E. 

The westward migrations out of the 


fe vi Pout wilderness were not yet at an end; 
om * other tribes sought to follow in Israel's 
footsteps. The Moabites, Ammonites, and Amalelcites 


had taken Jericho (Judg.313); the independence of 
Reuben was already at an end, and Benjamin had 
become tributary to Eglon king of Moab, when Ehud 
b. Gera freed his tribe from this imposition. After 
assassinating the king in his residence (where?),he 
called out the levies of Mt. Ephraim and regained com- 
mand of the fords of the Jordan (Judg.3). So Jephthah 
the Gileadite of Mizpah waged successful war, we are 
told, against the Ammonites (and Moabites?) who 
threatened Gilead (Judg. 11). 


1 On the transition from the rule of the heads of the leading 
families of the respective cities to that of tribal chiefs or répavvot, 
see GOVERNMENT, § 17. 
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Of greater importance, however, and richer in results, 
was the stand which Gideon, or Jerubbaal b. Joash, of 
Ophrah, a member of the Manassite clan of Abiezer, 
made against the Midianites. These nomads had 
invaded the territory of Manasseh with their flocks and 
tents, plundering and forcing into subjection the 
Israelites, who had formerly been their friends (Nu. 
1029 %)—-just as the house of Joseph had at an earlier 
date treated the Canaanites. GIDEON (g.v.), filled 
with the spirit of Yahwe, led the levies of his clan—- 
300 warriors — against the Midianites, surprised them, 
and put them to flight (Judg. 63-6 11-247 19-83). The 
story is a most instructive illustration of that union of 
religious feeling with warlike enthusiasm which character- 
ises the early period of the national development of Israel 
(cp Gideon's war-cry, "For Yahwé and for Gideon’ }.? 

The event enables us to perceive how great was the 
change which in the meanwhile had come over Israel. 

Once marauding shepherds, they had 
oe Fetes become defenders of the agricultural 
2 country — defenders against the cupidity 
tion. of their former allies. Gideon himself 
rose to great consideration. His territory embraced the 
richest and most fertile part of the country from the 
plain of Jezreel southward to Shechem—a petty kingdom, 
it is true, yet already signifying more than the power of 
the earlier Canaanite kinglets. Here, for the first time 
since Israel's coming into Canaan, we observe a move- 
ment clearly pointing to a firm fusion of the parts into 
one whole ultimately to be gained. Gideon (if Judg. 
822 f really rests upon genuine tradition) declined any 
hereditary lordship over his territory — anything of the 
sort seemed to him heathenish— hutafter his death his 
(70) sons were accepted at first as masters. Soon the 
idea that monarchy is better than oligarchy (Judg. 92) 
found expression, .and, relying upon this, Abimelech 
b. Gideon, of Shechem, sought to secure for himself the 
sovereignty over the Shechemites. The Canaanite 
citizens of Shechem decided in favour of their kinsman 
by blood, and with their support he hired a band of 
armed men, who, under his leadership, massacred Gideon’s 
other descendants in Ophrah, Jotham alone escaping. 
Abimelech was now actually made king by the 
Shechemites; and for three years he ruled over * Israel’ 
—1.é., over the territory of Gideon (Judg. 922}. Violence 
and injustice were, however, the characteristics of his 
rule, and, though his reign may have strengthened 
Israel's position in Canaan (for Abimelech doubtless 
felt himself to be an Israelite), this unpleasant experience 
of regal government cannot have disposed the Israelites 
to regard it with much favour (Judg. 97-20). See 
ABIMELECH, 2. 

The Philistines, like Israel, were immigrants in 

Canaan. Theoresent state of inqniry (see PHILISTINES) 

justifies the supposition that they first 
Se ape appeared in Palestine in the age of 
dependence. Rameses III., perhaps somewhat later than 

Pp * the occupation of Canaan by the Israelites. 
They settled on the southern coast, and, as they were 
not very numerous, they soon adopted the language, 
religion, manners, and customs of the Canaanites.? 
Their strength lay in their formidable armour and in 
their general military superiority. The slopes of the 
neighbouring hill-country, peopled by clans belonging 
to Judah (and Dan), became their subjects. Farther 
north, too, they pressed on, and advanced into the hill- 
country, defeating the tribes of Israel properly so-called 
again and again. The last of these defeats reduced 
Israel to despair. After an unsuccessful battle the sacred 
ARK (¢.v., § 5), then kept at Shiloh, was brought into 
the camp in the belief that Israel would thus become 
invincible. Rudely indeed was the illusion shaken (see 
EL!). It was an incomprehensible mystery, and morally 
as well as materially the power of Israel was broken. 


1 See JUDGES, § 8. 
2 Cp alsoCarutor, CHERETHITES, 
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The land lay open to the Philistines, who stationed a 
governor! at Geba (1 S.183 ff ; Gibeah, in 105; see 
RV mg. ),? and subdued and laid under tribute the more 
level country N. of Shechem as far as Carmel and the 
plain of Jezreel. It was probably at this time that the 
temple of Shiloh was destroyed (Jer.7 12). 

The Ark itself had been carried away by the Philistines, 
but did not, according to the narrative in 1 S.61, 
remain long in their possession. Its return to Israel, 
however, is not represented as having produced any 
great effect. The tone of feeling was perhaps so closely 
akin to despair that the recovery of the symbol of the 
presence of Yahwé failed to revive the moral courage of 
the people. It is a phenomenon which we cannot help 
regarding as strange (see ARK, § 5). 

From the midst of Israel itself was to proceed that 
new sense of strength which could alone nerve it to 


. its task. The youthful people had 
12. Revival and been growing to maturity, and only 
consolidation needed some one to awaken its 
ane sitigt dormant energy. It was the privilege 
of the seer SAMUEL (g.v., i.) b. Elkanah, we are told, 
to find the gifted man who could do this. How early 
tradition represented the first meeting of Saul and Samuel 
is told elsewhere (see SAUL, 1, § 1). Distinguished 
even in outward appearance, the young Benjamite im- 
mediately approved himself to the patriotic seer as the 
divinely appointed prince (73) of Israel. Soon the 
hesitation which Saul showed at first was dissipated. 
He was, in fact, changed by the ‘ spirit of God’ into a 
hero and enthusiast, who was successful in arousing a 
similar religions and patriotic zeal among his country- 
men. 

It was in the danger which threatened Jabesh in 
Gilead, we read, that Saul first heard the call to action. 
Messengers from the besieged city had passed through 
all Israel, but found everywhere (we may presume) the 
same reception as in Gibeah; there was much weeping 
and lamentation, but no helpful suggestion. Saul alone 
knew how to rouse the faint hearts of the Israelites. 
Like Deborah and Gideon before him, he proclaimed a 
holy war [cp, further, SAUL, 1,§ 1, end, and notes], and 
the proclamation produced its wonted effect. In warlike 
enthusiasm Israel recovered its victorious might, and at 
the same time experienced the delivering presence of 
Yahwé. Jabesh was relieved, and the question whether 
the tribes should submit themselves to regal authority 
was decided in the affirmative. The need was indeed 
great. Unless some strong will should take command 
of such energies as still remained and unite them, 
Israel would be ruined. Influences which had thitherto 
served to unite its separate elements— faith, worship, 
military force, law, order—were not enough to secure 
prompt and united action of the aggregate. Monarchy 
was the one system already familiar in the life of 
Canaan that seemed capable af bringing the tribes 
together. There were no doubt some arguments urged 
against it—an opposition which, we may safely suppose, 
had two roots. For (1) the Israelite love of freedom, 
an inheritance derived from the desert, was incom- 
patible with anything that brought servitude in its train, 
and (2)the religion of Vahwé seemed inconsistent with 
monarchy, the proudest fruit of heathen civilisation. 
Both arguments, indeed, coincided in as far as the old 
piety belonged to the same period with the pastoral life. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, at the time, 
the kingship of Saul was welcomed by the majority as a 
deliverance, as a saving ordinance of God for Israel. 
This view not only lies at the foundation of the repre- 
sentation of 1 $.91-1016 11, but also appears plainly in 
a portion of the younger narrative in 1S.1020-24. A 
harmony between the two being nevertheless impossible, 
exclusive use is made in the present sketch of the older 
narrative. 


1 See next col., note 1. 
2.See Geba, r 5 GiBzaH, § 2 (3). 
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The effect of Saul's exploit was that he was pro- 
claimed king at Gilgal by the warriors. What means 
D had he at his disposal for the ac- 
13. Saul’s work complishment of feos They were 
as king. not, at the outset, great. At first 
his rule extended merely over Israel in the narrower 
sense of the word—Benjamin, Ephraim, Manasseh, 
and the more northerly tribes of Western Canaan — and 
the army at his command was but small, according to 
1 S.182, numbering only 3000 men. Nevertheless Saul 
straightway took the field against the Philistines; his 
son Jonathan smote their ‘ governor’! in Gibeah and 
thus raised the signal for revolt. But the enemy 
advanced in force to suppress the insurrection, and the 
courage of all but a faithful few of Saul's followers 
failed them. Jonathan changed the position of affairs 
by the daring exploit related in 1 S.141-14, and it was 
Saul and his six hundred who completed the defeat 
which Jonathan had begun. Only when the rout was 
general did the men of Israel who had hidden them- 
selves join their bolder brethren. 

This second success of the king was more brilliant 
than the first; it had been gained over the dreaded 
tyrants of the land, and Yahwb himself had come amidst 
the convulsions of nature (18.1415) to Saul's aid. 
The kingdom had greatly gained in strength. Un- 
fortunately we know but little of what Saul did further 
for Israel. It is said that besides carrying on the war 
against the Philistines, he fought the Amalekites and 
restored the supremacy of Israel in the territory east 
of Jordan (18.1447 7, 15)—a statement not to be 
altogether set aside [cp SAUL, 1, § 3]. Saul's chief 
concern was, of course, the war with the Philistines. 
He gave the chief command of his army to his cousin 
Abner b. Ner; but brave men from all the tribes were 
welcomed to his banner (1452). An independent com- 
mand was certainly given for a time to David b. Yishai 
(Jesse) of Bethlehem,? in whom, as far as we know, we 
have the first case of a family of Judah coming into 
connection with the kingdom of Israel. Thus the 
course of events promoted the unification of Israel ; 
even Judah, which until now had had but a very slight 
fellow-feeling with the Israelitish tribes, was brought 
within the range of the regal authority. 

More than one reason is suggested by tradition for 
the introduction of the young David to his king (see 

: - Suffice it to remark 
14. The breach Ray Riad dfitst the melancholy from 
with David. which Saul is said to have suffered and 
his change of feeling towards David are undisputed 
facts, the true grounds of his suspicion of David can no 
longer be ascertained from the tradition ¢1S. 18-20). 
It is possible that a real or supposed intercourse of 
David with persons whom the king regarded as his 
opponents was the first cause of Saul's dislike of his 
son-in-law, and that jealousy of David's success in war 
and of his increasing popularity intensified this dislike 
into bitter hatred. At the fortress of Adullam, near the 
border of Philistia, the exile gathered round him a troop 
of 400 men who had nothing to lose and much to gain 
by fidelity to his person, and his fortunate marriage 
with the widow of Nabal (see DAVID, § 4, col. 1025; 
NABAL) secured a stable connection with the Calebites. 
But he could not long maintain his ground. He became 
the feudatory of Achish, the Philistine king of Gath, 
finding, however, means to win or retain the good 
graces of the chiefs of certain towns in Judah (1S. 
27 30). Cp Kamphausen, ZATW 6747. ('86). 

Meantime the Philistines had gained a brilliant victory 

over Saul, who had ventured to meet them in the plain 


Fall of Jezreel. His too slightly equipped troops 
an ail were driven back by these formidable 
of AW. Warriors to the mountain range of Gilboa. 


1 So the preset writer renders 3:y3, with Stade. For 
another possible view see Savi, § 2, n. 
2 [On the question of his real native place, see JuDaH, § 4.1 
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Then this noble king, through whom alone Israel had 
gained courage to resist its tyrants, after seeing his sons 
fall, perished by his own hand [cp SAUL, 1,§ 4]. He 
could not bear the thought of falling alive into the 
hands of ‘ the uncircumcised.’ Well might those hated 
foes of Israel triumph at so complete a ruin of Saul's 
patriotic enterprise | And well may we be surprised at 
the darkness which closed in upon a champion so heroic ! 
What was the cause of this blighting of his hopes? 
Had he overrated Israel's strength in comparison with 
that of the Philistines? Did the bow break in his 
hands because he had stretched it too far? We may 
venture to think so, and to believe that his morbid 
melancholy was partly to blame for this miscalculation 
of his powers. [For another view of the course of 
events see JUDAH, § 5, SAUL, § 4.} 
After their victory the Philistines occupied the cities 
of the Plain of Jezreel and those by the Jordan' (eg., 
: : Beth-shan); the hill-country, however, 
is Banjugesion and the land beyond Jordan they left 
of Israel. unmolested. Probably they were too 
weak in numbers to attempt more. We may be sure, 
however, that Israel as a whole was in at least as bad 
a position after this defeat as before Saul's first victories : 
z.e., the tribes on the W. of the Jordan, in as far as 
they had to serve in Saul's army, became once more 
tributary to the Philistines. Judah, therefore, shared this 
fate. This is not to be proved from the OT; but the 
circumstances in themselves and the subsequent events 
under David (28.517 #) make the theory in a high 
degree probable.? Still, to one acquisition of the preced- 
ing period Israel held fast, as a pledge of a better future 
—regal government. The victorious contests of Saul 
with the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Aramzeans 
provided a sure refuge for royalty on the land to 
the E. of Jordan (2 S.28/.). It is,the merit of Abner 
to have saved the tribes then beginning to grow 
together from the loss of this bond of union. The 
tribes of Israel on both sides of Jordan (except Judah) 
recognised Ishbosheth (ISHBAAL, 1) as king, while 
David, at the direction of an oracle of Yahwb, took up 
his abode at Hebron. There he was formally anointed 
‘king over the house of Judah' (2S.21-4). 
The unpleasing story of the brief reign of Ishbaal may 
be sought elsewhere (see ABNER, ISHBAAL, 1). After 
7. David the deaths of Abner and Ishbaal, David 
17. Davi exchanged his tribal kingdom (which he had 
king. tuled, it is said, for 74 years) for the 
sovereignty which he had long coveted. With the 
general consent of the tribes, he was made king of all 
Israel at Hebron (2 S.51-3). To this period belongs 
the remarkable notice in 2S.517, ‘ When the Philistines 
heard that they had anointed David king over Israel, all 
the Philistines went up to seek David.' As king of 
Judah, David had still been their vassal; as king of all 
Israel he naturally broke with his past, and so the 
Philistines understood the situation. And if, before the 
close of his tribal kingship, he had already possessed 
himself of the important Jebusite fortress of Zion (above 
the Gihon in the Kidron valley at Jerusalem), it becomes 
all the easier to understand the conduct of the Philistines. 
For it was the conquest of the Jebusites that made free 
communication possible between Judah and the northern 
tribes, so that we must regard it as one of the means 
by which David sought at once to announce and to 
achieve his object —the inclusion of the northern tribes 
within his kingdom. Now that this object was gained, 
the forbearance of the Philistines was exhausted. There 
were, it would seem, repeated and violent contests 
between them and David (cp2 S.517-252115-22 289-17), 
the traditional stories of which breathe the very spirit 
of the old accounts of the ‘Wars of Yahwb' (cp Judg. 
1 ‘And when the men of Israel who were in the cities of the 
plain and in the cities of the Jordan saw,’ etc. « 8.817}; read 
“Iya for 12¥2 with Klost.) 
* Cp Kamphausen, 247 643.47: (8. 
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79f- 18.14). Finally, David, who was intimately 
acquainted with the military tactics of the Philistines, 
achieved the liberation of his people. Whether Israel 
freed itself by its own unaided efforts, or whether the 
Philistines were simultaneously attacked by the Egyptians 
(see DAVID, § 7, end), cannot be decided. The fact 
remains that David avenged the death of Saul and his 
sons, completed his work of delivering Israel from the 
Philistines, and even perceptibly curtailed their territory 
at the foot of the hill-country. The monarchy, to which 
men had clung even at the worst of their disgrace and 
humiliation, had stood the test, and could lay claim to 
the divine sanction of success. The goal set by Moses 
in constituting the religion had been reached : the tribes 
found themselves now in sure possession of the land of 
Canaan. 

This had, however, involved a struggle of about two 
hundred years, in the course of which much that was 
18. Th old perished, and much that was new 

I a came into existence. There were now 
Braels many who had little or no connection 
with the old state of things, whether from oneness of 
blood or from common memories. The old and the 
new clans and tribes, especially Judah and its allies — and 
perhaps we should here once more include the Bilhah and 
the Zilpah tribes (cp above, §§ 5, 7)—were united under 
the royal sceptre into a new whole — the people of Israel. 
Its roots were in part quite distinct ; but the young stems, 
in as far as they maintained themselves, gradually grew 
in Canaan into one free. The process had begun im- 
mediately on the abandonment of the nomadic life, and 
reached its completion under the first kings. Practically, 
indeed, it attained its goal when David reconstituted 
the tribe of Judah and closely united it with Israel, with 
Jerusalem for the national centre (see DAVID, § 10). 
And when, finally, the latest-won of all the cities of 
Israel became not only the royal residence but also the 
seat of the most venerable of Israel's sacred objects, the 
ArK (¢.v., § 6) (28.6), the history of the genesis of 
Israel as a nation was at an end; and now we may 
say that we have gained the presuppositions on which 
the further history of the nation rests. 

The chronology of David's reign is uncertain. Let 
us, therefore, though this has been done elsewhere 

19. Boundary (DAVID) classify and summarise, from 
our present point of view, the events 

Wars: of David's reign. His wars were not, 
generally, wars of conquest; their aim was the defence 
of the boundaries of the kingdom, especially east of the 
Jordan. Before/David, Saul had had the same object. 
That the Moabites should have been treated with such 
cruelty (2 8.82; contrast 1 8.223 /.) is surprising, but 
may with some plausibility be explained (see DAvID, 
§ 8a). The occasion of the Ammonite war is expressly 
told us (2 S.10x-5), and owing to the connection of 
David's misdemeanour with Bathsheba with an episode 
in this war, the campaigns against Ammon are described 
with some fulness. The war was closed with the con- 
quest of Rabbath-ammon and the punishment of the 
people (see AMMON ; DaAviIb, § 86). Aramaean tribes 
took part in the earlier battles, but without any benefit 
to their Ammonite allies. These were ZOBAH, BETH- 
REHOB, ISH-TOB, and MAACHAH i. ; neighbours of the 
Ammonites to the north, and of Israel to the east 
(cp Davin, § 84). In connection with this we hear 
of a victory over Hadadezer, king of Zobah, at Helam 
(2 S.1015-192 83 7), which is probably not to be com- 
bined with the encounter described in the previous 
passage. This lends support to the statement in 2 S. 86 
that David levied tribute from the Aramzeans, even 
though we must admit the further statement that the 
Aramzan kingdom of Damascus became a permanent 
dependency of Israel to be open to grave suspicion.2, And 

1 On David's wars as a whole, ep Davin, §$§ 6.8, where refer- 
ences to recent works are given. 

2 See Budde, Xz, Sa. 254 and cp Davin, § 8 6, ARAM, § 5% 
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it is probably a trustworthy tradition that through these 
struggles David's warlike fame spread far and wide, and 
that king Toi (Tou, t Ch. 18) of Hamath (Hamath- 
zobah, 2 Ch.83; see HAMATH) at this time did homage 
to David through his son Joram (Hadoram, 1 Ch. 18). 
Lastly, on the southern frontier, there was a long and 
bitter struggle with the Edomites which ended in the 
reduction of Idumza to the condition of an Israelite 
province (see DAVID, § 8c). 
As the land of Israel received no additions under the 
reign of Solomon, the limits of the kingdom after the 
wars of David may appropriately be 
ea -glanced at here. The area occupied 
by Israel and Tudah is indicated in 
2 S.241-9; to the SE., on the Moabite side, the valley 
of the Arnon marks the frontier (Josh. 13916 Nu. 21 
13 f-); to the E. the boundary is vague; northward it 
extends as far as to the head of the Jordan at Dan (cp 
I K.1520 2 K.1529); in the W. it is limited by the 
Phoenician territory; and southward it reached the 
latitude of Beersheba; the current expression is ‘ from 
Dan to Beersheba.' The kingdom of David 
and Solomon, however, certainly extended its authority 
and sphere of influence considerably beyond these 
limits. The subjugation of Edom opened up the way 
to the Red Sea at Elath. Moab was a tributary 
state (28. 82), as was also Ammon (2 S.1727), unless 
from 2 S.1231 we are to infer complete subjection. The 
Aramaeans living towards the Yarmiik, already put under 
restraint by Saul, became tributary to David and were 
compelled to surrender many districts to Israel. The 
boundaries of the Israelite territory eastward of Jordan 
were always varying; in the NE. the people were 
really of mixed origin. On the one hand, it seems 
plain that in the early period of the monarchy there 
was a considerable immigration of clans belonging to 
the house of Joseph (Nu.8247 7}; on the other hand, 
we find an Aramzean of influence (see BARZILLAI, I) 
settled at Mahanaim (28.1727; cp 1938 [37]). It is 
quite impossible at this point of the frontier to draw the 
line between Israelite territory, properly so called, and 
the sphere of Israelite influence beyond that territory. 
On the N. David's rule made itself felt to the border of 
the Canaanite kingdom of Hamath, on the Orontes ; 
this appears from the current expression ‘ to (or from) 
the entering in of Hamath' (Am.6r4 1K. 865 2K. 
1425 Judg.33 Josh.135). The phrase is elastic, and 
has received various interpretations ; but originally it 
probably meant the point where the plateau of Tjon 
begins to fall away northwards towards the open valley 
between Lebanon and Antilibanus. The territory 
thus defined, though not in itself large, formed a more im- 
portant kingdom than had been known in southern Syria 
for centuries, and such as might fitly be regarded as a 
splendid proof of the might of the God of Israel. (Note 
the enthusiasm which breathes in the oracles of Balaam. ) 
Let us now turn to David's internal administration. 
Some idea of this may be gained from the two lists of 
his chief officers (2 S. 815-18 2023-26) . 
21. Internal pore special importance attaches to certain 
affairs, features. (1)Thebody-guardof600 trained 
warriors (see DAVID, § 11a), from which we must clearly 
distinguish the national levy which was placed under the 
command of Joab. (z) That priests should be included 
among the king's officers was a necessity, as David from 
the first had established a royal sanctuary, manifestly with 
a view to heightening the prestige of his rule. The 
relations between the monarchy and worship went on 
steadily extending in process of time until at last, under 
Josiah, they were decisive for the history of Jndah (see 
below, § 3g), (3) It fell to the king to administer the 
sacred. law of Israel (2 S. 815 152-6). This was plainly 
his holiest duty, apart from, that of leadership in war ; 
in its discharge he was the immediate servant of God. 
For this function also, as a layman, he required the 
continual support of priests learned in the law. Unfor- 
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tunately, we know very little about the range of the 
king's judicial activities ; apart from the legal protection 
of the weak and needy (2 K. 626 f° 83/7), he seems, 
in his judicial capacity, to have occupied himself chiefly 
in the mitigation and restriction of certain rigours of the 
common law(z S. 141-11; cp 1 K. 2031). Cp GOVERN- 
MENT, § 18 f- 

For David the greatest difficulty unquestionably lay 

in resolving the discord between Israel and Tudah. He 
<a), WaS greatly helped, no doubt, by his 
Sollee ait qudisious Ghoiee oot a capital,! and by 
character the fact that Saul had now no surviving 
* descendant capable of holding the reins 
af government. David also in his later years was 
careful to show due consideration for Israel, just as at 
an earlier time he had been at pains to figure not as 
the enemy but as the heir of Saul. From the account of 
the rebellion of his son ABSALOM (2 S. 15-19) it is 
evident that the most important accomplices belonged 
to Judah, not to-Tsrael (cp,e.g., 2S. 1913-15 [12-16]} ; and 
from this, as well as from 1 K. 19 (end), it seems a 
legitimate inference that the interests of his own tribe 
were subordinated by David to those of Israel. For 
obvious reasons, the tension of feeling was greatest in 
Benjamin, the tribe of Saul, as the narratives of SHIMEI 
(2 S.165-12) and of the revolt of SHEBA (2S, 20) 
sufficiently show. The accounts of the successive 
rebellions dimly reflect the vicissitudes of the popular 
temper, and if David contrived to maintain himself upon 
the throne we may be sure that it was not merely on the 
ground of legal right, but mainly by the force of his 
strong personality. Marvellous indeed is the incon- 
sistent variety of this great man's character. The 
reader must have vividly realised for himself the simple 
and half-savage manners of the period in order even 
to conceive how this man, whose kingly hand was 
deeply stained by bloody acts of injustice (not to speak 
of less grave errors), could have been of a deeply 
religious nature, and a pious Israelite. Yet even the 
oldest narratives furnish us with many instructive proofs 
that this really was the case (2 8, 9-20). How succeeding 
generations idealised him need not he retold here. The 
idealisation was by no means entirely unjustified. 

The question of the succession was decided by David 
himself amid peculiar circumstances which have been 

described elsewhere (see ADONIJAH). 
23. Solomon. There were two parties at court— that of 
Adonijah and that of Solomon. The latter obtained 
the sanction of the aged king by reminding him of a 
promise which he had given to Solomon's mother 
Bathsheba (1 K. 11317); the result was that Solomon 
was anointed king, by David's order, amid the rejoic- 
ings of the people. No blood was shed at the time, 
hut after, David's death several lives had to be sacri- 
ficed in order to extinguish for ever all hostile personal 
interests.2. The vacancies caused by the death of 
Joab and the deposition of Abiathar were filled up 
by the appointment of BENAIAH .(1) and ZADOK 
(1K. 235). 

The few, though doubtless important, facts respecting 
Solomon which no critic can gainsay will he collected 
elsewhere (see SOLOMON). We shall here use them 
with the special object of illustrating the claim now 
made for Israel (unified into a new people by David) 
to a share in the civilisation of the neighbouring Asiatic 
nations. The internal changes which this involved 
were no doubt necessary, but were, for religious reasons, 
encompassed with difficulty. 

Close relations were maintained by the new king with 
Egypt and Tyre. Indeed, as far as the former country 


1 See Davap, § ra, and cp Sta. G7 1270/43 JUDAH, § 5- 

2 The harshness of Solomon's treatment of Joab was felt by 
the narrator of 1 K.1f4 himself. In 1 K.2531, we have his 
way of accounting for it. Better that Joah should himself 
expiate his deeds of blood than that David's posterity should 
suffer for the neglect of blood-vengeance. See, however, 
Davin) § 13, col. 1033. 
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was concerned, these relations were to some extent 
forced upon Solomon. The pharaoh him- 

.1 appeared in Palestine, and captured 

relations. thf city of GEZER, which lay not far from 

the commercially important road from Egypt to the 
Euphrates. He married his daughter to Solomon, and 
gave her as a dowry the city which he had conquered 
a K. 9x6). The OT is silent as to the obligations 
towards Egypt assumed by Solomon—for such there 
must have been. They would probably include the 
protection of the trade route, and the contribution of 
Israelitish troops to the pharaohs army (Dt. 17 16),— 
in a word, the recognition of Egyptian supremacy. 

With Hiram I. king af Tyre, who at that time 
maintained a certain overlordship over all Phoenician 
cities (cp Meyer, GA 1, § 283 f), Solomon had a perma- 
nent treaty. Whilst the former supplied materials and 
skilled workmen for Solomon's buildings, the latter 
repaid him with the produce of his land and the cession 
to him of the district of CaBUL (g.v.) (1 K.510 [24] % 
9x0-14). Moreover, the two rulers undertook in partner- 
ship certain commercial enterprises (1 K. 1022). To- 
wards the NE. of Israel, on the other hand, the earlier 
struggles with Aram were renewed, for Rezon b. Eliada 
of Aram-Zobah founded at Damascus a new kingdom 
which involved Israel in severe contests. In the SE., 
the province of Edom revolted under the leadership of 
a scion of its royal house who fled to Egypt, though 
he seems to have had no lasting success. 

Within Israel Solomon destroyed the last sporadic 
traces of Canaanite independence (1K.9207). ‘The 

commissariat of the court and-the army 
25. Internal was provided for by dividing the land 
affairs. into twelve departments (1K. 47-19 27 /- ; 
see SOLOMON). He imported war-chariots and horses 
from Egypt, and stationed them in selected cities? He 
built fortresses which mark ont clearly the limits of 
his territory and the routes that he wished to protect. 
His realm skirted the Mediterranean from Carmel to 
Dor (cp Dor, § z) (tK.411). Like other great kings, 
he was a builder on a large scale; but he could only 
carry out his projects (which included palace and temple 
in combination, Millo, the walls of Jerusalem, frontier 
fortifications, and garrison fortresses) by imposing ruth- 
less corvée on his people. The insurrection of JERO- 
BOAM (q.v., 1) was due to the popular indignation at 
this forced labour. It failed; but its energetic leader 
found refuge, like other political offenders, at the court 
of Sheshonk, in Egypt (see SHISHAK). 

There were three traditional elements in Solomon's 
greatness, each of which continued quite late to be 
proverbial— wisdom, power, and wealth (1 K.85-z4). 
Of these the last can most readily be accounted for; it 
arose out of Solomon's share in the commerce of 
Western Asia. To begin with, he dominated (.probably 
in concert with Egypt) a portion of the maritime route 
which was the means of communication between Egypt 
and Babylonia (Assyria), together with its lateral 
branches (Megiddo; cp TRADE). Hehad in his power 
the trade which centred in ELATH (g.v.), and even 
sent ships of his own by the Red Sea to OPHIR 
(Southern Arabia?). Finally, he appears (1K. 1022) to 
have joined Hiram in sending ships across the Mediter- 
ranean to Tarshish (Spain). How much ground there 
may be for the other elements in the legendary picture 
of him (see,¢.g., 1 K. 815-28 101-13) we are hardly in a 
position tosay. Even if we allow for exaggeration, how- 
ever, it is certain that the splendour of his reign was 
never matched in the history of Israel. He was not in- 
deed such a king as the prophetic writers describe by 
the name of 'Shepherd' (¢.g., Jer. 284 Ezek.3423). His 
ideal was that of the ordinary Oriental monarch. He 


24, Foreign 


1 Was it perhaps Pisebha’ennu? See Meyer, GA 331. , It 
was, a& any rate, one of the last kings of the azst (Tanitic) 
dynasty. 

2 [Sée BETH-MARCABOTH, Marcasortu.] 
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loved display, and his subjects had to defray the cost. 
Hence the many overseers of taxes and works who 
appear among his officers. Under David we hear 
nothing of them, nor can the difference be accidental. 

Nevertheless, we must not unduly depreciate what 
Solomon contributed towards the accomplishment of the 
task allotted to Israel. As long as this people stood 
outside the civilised world, it was impossible that its lofty 
faculty should hear fruit in the history of mankind. It 
was much that Solomon by the material greatness of his 
reign gave that compactness to the body politic which 
Israel needed as a condition of progress. As for re- 
ligion, by building the temple at Jerusalem, which 
was at first nothing but the court sanctuary, Solomon 
closely associated together monarchy and cultus, while 
at the same time he provided a sacred place that became 
for a distant future the most precious token of the 
divine presence and help. 

Israel's transition to civilisation is an event of 
great importance, the effects of which may here he 
26. Th briefly elucidated. In different spheres 
civilisation. there arose the same question : What can 

* Israel adopt from the heathen civilisation 
of Canaan without impairing or losing its faith in God? 
There were not lacking indeed, now and in the centuries 
that followed, some who clung to the simple piety of 
the wilderness (shepherds, Rechabites, Nazirites) ; hut 
theirs was a lost cause; the mass of the people decided 
for civilisation. Along with the agriculture of the 
Canaanites, Israel adopted the cultus of the land of 
Canaan (holy places, feasts, sacrificial customs), and 
transferred it to YahwB. No doubt there were priests 
who did the best they could to correct this cultus in 
accordance with later religious views (Ex.3414 7% 
2314-19); hut the superstitious multitude certainly 
imbibed the fancy that the fruitfulness of the. soil 
depended on the continuance of the old religious 
ceremonies. Here lay the root of that hard struggle 
between Yahwi: and the 'Baalim' which even the 
prophets were unable to end. 

There were two other influences which Israelitish 
religion had to contend with. First, political friend- 
ship and commercial intercourse with neighbouring 
states involved, according to the ideas of the time, 
some recognition of the divinities of those states 
and of their cultus; these became guests of Israel 
(cp1 K.117f} Thisdidnot accord, however, with the 
strict conception of the old ordinance of monolatry 
(Ex.8414). Next, Israelitish law had to undergo a 
complete transformation before it could meet the require- 
ments of a country of agriculturists. With a view to 
this, Israel had again to go to the school of its heathen 
neighbonrs, who alone had the knowledge and experi- 
ence required for such a reform. ‘Criminal law" was 
perhaps less affected by these changes ; but * civil law' 
had to be largely modified, in order to suit entirely new 
conditions. That this process gradually went forward 
in an Israelitish sense is vouched for by the collection 
of laws in Ex.21-23, and also by the fact that the 
prophets of the eighth century fought for the law of Yahwé 
then in force in Canaan as old and well known. Israel's 
peaceful labours and increasing security in Canaan pro- 
duced the impression that the ‘wars of YahwB' had 
achieved their object. Hence more and more Yahwi: 
lost his significance as a god of war, and the sacred ark 
became a symbol of divinity in general (see ARK). 

The engrafting of Canaanitish civilisation on the 
Israelitish stock produced its fairest fruit in a store 

of legends, large fragments of which are still 

27. The 

7 extant (cpGENESIS, § 5). It was formerly 
yen supposed that we had here a strictly Israelite 
€gends. heirloom. But how improbable it is that 
Israel should have brought with it from the desert legends 
which presuppose civilised conditions !_ Add to this that 
Assyrio-Babylonian literature has revealed to us similar 
stories of such high antiquity that there can be no doubt 
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of the dependence of the biblical narratives {J in Gen. 1- 
11) on them.? It is natural to suppose that Israel re- 
ceived these legends from the lips of the Canaanites, 
transforming them by infusing into them its own religious 
ideas. Presumably this was how the stories of the 
patriarchs arose. (See ABRAHAM, ISAAC, JACOB.) Itis 
obvious that Abraham is closely connected with the 
primitive sanctuary at Hebron, whilst Isaac belongs to 
Beersheba, and Jacob to Bethel. The Canaanitish 
meaning of these names [the original form of which is 
obscure] must he very uncertain. It is clear, however, 
that when Jacob received the additional name of 
Israel, it was because this patriarch was the first to 
be fully adopted by Israel proper, as a sign of which he 
is represented as father of the twelve Israelitish tribes. 
It is clear, too, that in constituting these legendary 
figures its own ancestors, Israel attached to them all 
that was significant for its own individuality and history 
— origin, wanderings, fusions and partings, religion and 
cultus. To them was ascribed the divine favour and 
the human virtues in which Israel prided itself. The 
variety in their treatment, and the specific individuality 
that was developed for each, may perhaps be accounted 
for by variety of origin. Abraham became a type or 
ideal of Israelitish piety; Jacob more a picture of the 
actual Israelite of history. These transformations 
may have been accomplished between the tenth and the 
eighth centuries B.C, They teach us not only with what 
delight and ease Israel accommodated itself to its new 
relations, hut also how strong and yet assimilative a 
faculty was at the service of the religions convictions of 
its leaders. That these were to he sought, in the first 
instance, among the priests and prophets cannot be 
doubted. 

With the death of Solomon, the unity of the monarchy 
and of the nation was at an end. Popular sentiment 

in Israel was against Rehoboam; Israel 
. The did not even come to Shechem at his 
Diafuphn. request, but he at Israel's; Israel, not 
he, laid down the condition; the suppression of the 
revolt under Jeroboam had left behind it angry feelings 
towards the house of David. The old men, in their 
mild wisdom, hoped the best from a policy of com- 
pliance. Rehoboam, however, sided with the younger 
men, who recommended him to try intimidation. This 
was the signal for the open rupture. The excitement 
was great. Adoniram, the overseer of the public 
works, was stoned; Rehoboam himself had to seek 
safety in precipitate flight. That Jeroboam, the former 
opponent of Solomon, was proclaimed king over the 
northern tribes, including Benjamin, shows clearly the 
connection of the movement with earlier events (cp 
JEROBOAM, 1). 

The division of the nation into two kingdoms was 
regarded differently by the two parties. The Judaean 
view of it comes out in Is. 7171 K. 1219 (cp 72D, v 15); 
the Israelite in Dt. 337, and in the Ahijah-story (1 K. 
ll29 #). Although the latter owes its present form 
to Judaean editorial work, it yields the very interesting 
fact that an Israelitish prophet took occasion from 
Solomon's policy to condemn in the name of Yahwé any 
longer domination of Israel by the royal family of Judah : 
he regarded, that is, Solomon's proceedings as a viola- 
tion of divine ordinances. Rut if the kingship of 
Jeroboam was demanded by Yahweé through his prophets, 
it was legitimate in the best sense of the word, and not 
at all arevolt against YahwB. At the same time Israel 
reasserted its old right to provide for its own government, 
which did not, however, exclude a willingnessto recognise 
the Davidic rule in Judah (1 K. 1216)—a remarkable fact 
which shows how quickly and haw deeply this new tribe of 
David's creation had struck root. Not even the well- 
earned popularity of David, however, had been able to fill 
up the gulf between Israel and Judah. By his magnetic 
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personality he had drawn and held together the two 
parts for a time; but there had been no real blending. 
Whilst Israel, with or without Judah, felt itself to be 
complete both in religion and in politics, for Judah the 
separation meant a serious loss. Hence the longing 
for reunion continued to live in Judah; the weaker 
part forgot not the time of its splendour, and after- 
wards included the revival of it among its hopes. 

It is possible that Jeroboam I. treated the ancient 
Tights of the tribes and clans with more consideration 
than Solomon; but evidence is wanting. In matters of 
cultus he trod in the footsteps of David and Solomon. 
According to 1 K. 1225 %, he turned Bethel (and Dan ?)? 
into aroyal sanctuary (Am.713), erected two golden 
oxen (see CALF, GOLDEN) in honour of Yahwé, 
appointed priests as royal officials in connection with 
them, and held at Bethel, as Solomon had held at 


Jerusalem (1 K. 865), a great harvest thanksgiving 
festival for Israel. The capital of the new kingdom was 
Shechem. 


The disagreement between the two kingdoms made 
war inevitable. Rehoboam regarded the Israelites as 
rebels; hence’ actual hostilities may have been opened 
by him, as the late addition in 1 K. 1221-24 assumes. 
The short statements, I K. 1430 156 f. 16, however, are 
certainly to be understood of a state of war, not of a 
series of important battles; and matters remained in 
this condition under Rehoboam’s immediate successors, 
Abijam and Asa, down to Jehoshaphat (some sixty 
years). At the same time Rehoboam seems to have 
sought to render still more complete the readiness for war 
that he owed to Solomon (2 Ch. 115-12), and so to secure 
the existence of the weaker kingdom of Judah. If, 
however, its position was not seriously endangered by 
Israel during his time, this was probably in consequence 
of Egypt’s reasserting itself once more as overlord in 
Southern Syria. Shishak had, according to1 K. 1425 7; 
laid Judah under contribution; according to his own 
monument, preserved at Karnak, he had traversed the 
whole of Palestine, pillaging and plundering (see 
SuHIsHAK). This marauding expedition, however, had 
no permanent result : lasting and effective protection for 
Judah could be found only in some greater power in Syria 
itself. Hence the kings (even Rehoboam?) attached 
importance to inducing the Aramwan kingdom of 
Damascus to take up an attitude friendly to them and 
hostile to Israel. Physical conditions favoured this 
endeavour, as the Aramwans — Israel’s enemies from of 
old—were cut off from the maritime district by the 
intervening Israelitish territory. Besides, the Judaean 
king, Asa, appealed (1K. 15x9} to a treaty already formed 
between his father Abijah and Tabrimmon (‘Tab- 
Ramman) o Damascus. These attacks from the E. 
fully occupied the northern kingdom, and seemed to 
guarantee a quiet life for Judah. But appearances were 
delusive : the clever calculations of the politicians of 
Judah proved incorrect. For the fierce and prolonged 
Syrian wars not only most painfully weakened the 
northern kingdom, but also drew Judah into the current 
of Israelitish politics. And so it happened that the 
disruption of the kingdom is closely connected with the 
decline of the power of Israel as a whole in Palestine. 
The course of events in detail was briefly as follows. 

That Israel kept a good watch over its eastern frontier 
we see from the measures taken by Baasha, who had 

slain Nadab the son of Jeroboam I. dur- 
Eonar ing the siege of the Philistine town of 
i Gibbethon, and was reigning over Israel 
with TIRZAH [g.v.] as his capital. He 
prudently came to terms with the Aramzeans caK. 15z9), 
and then, taking up the war against Judah with energy, 
cut off its people from all communication with the north. 
In this extremity king ASA (g.v.) sent all the treasure 
that remained in the royal palace and temple to BEN- 
HADAD I. (g.v.), king of Damascus, with the petition 
1 Cp Klo. Sa.Ké., ad loc. 
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that he would ‘break his league with Raasha * (1K. 
1519). Benhadad thereupon overran the territory of 
Israel at the upper Jordan as far as the W. shore of the 
lake of Gennesaret (see CHINNEROTH), and compelled 
Baasha to break off the war with Judah. Asa was thus 
enabled to push forward his frontier a little farther N. 
(seeAsA). Baasha on his side (we may suppose) prose- 
cuted the war with the Aramaeans (cp 1 K. 16s), and 
thus Judah enjoyed comparative peace (1 K. 15 16-23). 
The rise of the dynasty of Omri was important for 
Judah as well as for Israel. Thenew king was a success- 
ful warrior, who, after a sharp struggle for the throne 
(ELAu, 2; ZIMRI, 3; TIBNI; 1 K. 168-22), was proclaimed 
king by the army before Gibbethon. The normal 
relation between Israel and Judah had hitherto been 
one of hostility. But we find that when Jehoshaphat, 
son of Asa king of Judah, went to Samaria to meet 
Omri’s son Ahab (1 K. 2227 45), there was an alliance 
presupposed between the two kingdoms, an alliance, 
however, in which it was Israel’s place to dictate and 
Judah’s to yield. This dependence of Judah is shown 
by the military service rendered to Israel on several 
occasions during the Syrian wars (1 K.22 2K. 8283) 
and against Moab (2 K.34f); probably it did not 
extend further. Nor can it he decided whether the 
peace between the two kingdoms was brought about 
by war or by negotiation, or whether Omri already 
had views tending in the direction of reconciliation. 
We know but too little about this king, who had 
the wisdom to make Samaria his capital, and also 
brought Moab again under tribute, but was not, 
it seems, a conspicuously successful king (see OMRI). 
Ahab, at any rate, stands out in the meagre narratives of 
the Syrian wars as so strong a personality that one feels 
inclined to trace the reconciliation with Judah to his 
firm and skilful policy. The losses and concessions of 
Omri (1 K. 2034) may well have made this step a neces- 
sity. The result was that in several successful campaigns 
Ahab drove the Aramaeans out of the territory of Israel 
and compelled them to restore the cities which they had 
previously conquered (1 K. 202-34). He established 
with Benhadad II,? (1K. 20 34) a commercial compact, 
with equal mutual rights, between Damascus and Israel, 
and formed a friendly relation with Ethbaal (Ithuba‘al) 
of Tyre, whose daughter Jezebel he received in marriage 
(1 K.1631). Meantime the contemporary king of 
Judah made an attempt to renew the Red Sea trade 
(see JEHOSHAPHAT, 1). Thus for a time internal peace 
enabled both kingdoms to revive the famous traditions 
of the days of Solomon. 
Then there rose out of the north, more and more 
audibly, the angry mutterings of a dreadful war storm. 
. Shalmaneser II., king of Assyria (860- 
30. New om 824), following in the footsteps of his 
paAssyrra3’ father ASur-nasir-pal, had reached in 
his victorious career the neighbourhood. 
of the middle Orontes. At Karkar (854 B.C.) his course 
was indeed checked bya large army of the allied kingdoms 
of middle and southern Syria, the latter represented by 
Ahab its overlord; but the attack was resumed in 849 
and 845 (see AHAB). This was a summons to union 
for the southern kingdoms of Syria; in the presence of 
the incessantly advancing power from the north, the old 
distinctions between great and small must disappear. 
The enmity between Israel and Aram had rooted itself too 
deeply, however, to be dispelled forthwith by the recogni- 
tion of their common danger. Boundary disputes raked 
up the embers of hate and easily fanned them into flame, 
and in one of such the heroic Ahab, who bad gone forth 
in company with Jehoshaphat of Judah to the reconquest 
of the city of Ramoth in Gilead, met his death (see 
AHAB, RAMOTH-GILEAD). Nevertheless, the friendly 
relation between Israel and Judah continued. It had 
been sealed by the marriage of Jehoshaphat’s son 
1 Or was it Benhadad I., as Winckler snpposes? See BEN- 
HADAD, § 3: 
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Jehoram with Athaliah the daughter of Ahah. Yet 
Israel's star was obviously on the decline. In the reign 
of Ahaziah the son of Ahab, MESHA king of Moab threw 
off the yoke of Israel (cp the Mesha inscription), and the 
attempt made by Ahaziah’s successor Joram, with the 
help of Jehoshaphat, to invade and subdue Moab 
from the south, failed (2 K. 34-27). Not long after- 
wards Edom freed itself from Judah, and even the 
Canaanite city of Libnah, on the western frontier of 
Judah, asserted its independence (zK. 820-22). On the 
E. frontier of Israel, however, the Syrians were unable to 
make any advance, as the attacks of Shalmaneser IT. 
were renewed every three or four years.1_ When Hazael 
had succeeded Benhadad at Damascus (844-843 B.C.), 
Joram of Israel and Ahaziah of Judah encountered him 
at Ramoth in Gilead, the very place where Ahab had 
received his death-wound from the Syrians. Now, how- 
ever, Israel was in possession of the city, which was not 
the case in the time of Ahab. Israel's position had, 
therefore, improved in this direction. 

The subversion of the dynasty of Omri by Jehu ben- 
Nimshi gave a severe shock to the established order of 

‘ The story of this bold warrior's 
31. Revolution PUDES- of blood is told elsewhere (see 
of Jehu. JeHu), ‘Come with me,' he said to 
Jehonadab ben-Rechab (see JONADAR, 3), ‘and see my 
zeal for Yahwé’ (z K. 1016. This self-landation was 
not entirely groundless. An oracle of Elisha suggested 
his revolt (see below), and the violent extirpation of 
Baal-worship is in the spirit of a traditional action of 
Elijah. In external affairs the headstrong usurper had 
to moderate his energy. Hazael of Damascus was 
defeated (842 ; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 28) and besieged by 
Shalmaneser II. ; and, though the siege failed, Jehu 
found it advisable to buy the favour of the Assyrian by 
payment of tribute (cp the ‘Black Obelisk’ of Shal- 
maneser, AP }n. In Judah too the sanguinary 
measures of Jehu gave the signal for violent disputes 
about the crown. On the death of Ahaziah, 
Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, had the descendants of 
David slain in Jerusalem, one alone escaping the hands 
of the assassins. Perhaps she hoped, as queen of 
Judah, to be able to take vengeance for her kindred on 
Jehu. We only hear, however, of the vengeanre by 
which she was herself overtaken. After the lapse of six 
years the chief priest Jehoiada proclaimed Joash, the one 
Davidic prince who had escaped, king, and ordered 
Athaliah to he slain in the royal palace. Thus the 
kingdom of Judah was, after a brief interruption, 
recovered for the family of David. These bloody 
revolutions, however, weakened the powers of resistance 
of both kingdoms, and loosened the restraints of 
religion and morality ; and when Hazael of Damascus 
ceased to be disturbed by Shalmaneser (¢.e., in 839) 
Israel and Judah had to feel the full weight of his 
arm. Hazael conquered the east of the Jordan (z K. 
1032 7.2), and traversed the west as far as Gath; indeed 
he was restrained from an attack on Jerusalem only by 
great presents (z K. 1217[z8]/.).. This obsequiousness 
on the part of Joash was regarded, perhaps, as cowardly 
and premature, and he paid the penalty with his life 
(z K. 1220 [21] f ; cp JOASH). 

Amaziah, the son of Joash, was indeed admitted to the 
throne ; but his courage and daring, although they prob- 
ably gained Judah some advantage over Edom, brought, 
later, the greatest humiliation on his country. A wanton 
challenge, sent to Joash king of Israel, was expiated by 
the captivity of the king and the occupation of Jerusalem 
by the foe. No wonder that Amaziah fell a prey to the 
same fate as his father (z K.1419; cp AMAZIAH, 1). 


1 The narrative z K. 624-7 20, according to Kuenen, relates to 
the time of Jehoahaz, son of Jehu; according to Winckler, how- 
ever to that of Ahab, before 854 3.c. See JEHORAM AHAB. 

2 [These verses are evidently out of their origizal donnection. 
Instead of ‘to cut Israel short' (mpd); read 'to be wroth with 
JAsrael' (rsp), with Targ. and Hitz.] 
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It is, however, surprising that the crown did not now 
become the prize of ambitious politicians or daring 
soldiers, as was the case in Israel. 'That the people of 
Judah did not renounce the Davidic family throws a 
fresh light onthe popularityof its founder. Amaziah'sson, 
Azariah or Uzziah (see UZZzIAH, 1), was raised to the 
throne; and through him a last period of quiet and of 
conscious strength was opened for Judah, as it had 
already opened for Israel. It is true, Azariah was 
probably in some degree dependent on Israel. Still, 
we may infer from Is.2 that his was a prosperous 
reign, and we know from 2 K.1422 that he extended 
the influence of Judah once more to Elath on the 
Red Sea. Of the Israelitish kings Joash and Jeroboam 
TI., we learn that they obtained fresh successes against 
the Aramzeans when the Assyrian kings Ramman- 
nirari III. and Agur-dan 111. fought against Damascus 
in 806 (or 803) and 773.4 Jeroboam II.. is even 
eulogised as the ‘'deliverer' of his people; he is 
regarded as having restored in its fullest extent the 
earlier dominion of Israel (z K.1322-25 1423 72; cp 
Am. 613). 
These years of peace and renewed vigour revived the 
pride and courage of the northern Israelites. But they 
é were due, after all, to the weakness and 
32. Decline inertness into which the Assyrian kings 
of Israel. had lapsed (772-746), and when in 745 
Tiglath-pileser ILI. (onthe question of his original name 
see PUL} mounted the throne,'the Syrian states could 
see that a last life-and-death struggle had begun. The 
internal disorganisation was heightened by dissensions 
within the parties whichrecommended, now adhesion to 
Assyria or to Egypt, now self-defencein alliance with 
the states of Syria, as the one means of escape from 
the danger of annihilation. Thus Menahem, who had 
marched ‘ from Tirzah’ (but see TAPPUAH) against the 
regicide Shallum, and dealt with him as he had ‘dealt 
with Zechariah (z K. 158-15), placing the crown on-his 
own head, sought in 738 (on the date see CHRONO- 
LOGY, §.33) to prop himself on Assyria by paying tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser (z K.1519/-). | On this'occasion, we 
are told, the king of Assyria ‘came into the 'land’-of 
Israel for the first time. _Menahem's son Peltahiah was 
made away with, however, hy the Israelitish-Aramzean, 
party, and Pekah son of Remaliah put in his place (see, 
however, PEKAHIAH). We learn the aims of this party 
from the war begun by its leaders, Rezon of Damascus 
and Pekah of Israel, against Ahaz of Judah. They wished 
to turn the ruling dynasty out of Jerusalem, and place the 
son of Tab’él (probably =Rezon ; Wi. AT Untersuch. 
74f- ) on the throne of David, because Ahaz of Judah had 
shown himself averse to their plan of holding together in 
alliance against Assyria (Is.7). Ahaz flung the warning 
of the prophet Isaiah to the winds (cp AHAZ, § 2f.), 
and, like a clever politician, asked Tiglath-pileser ITI, 
to help him against his too powerful enemies, who 
were now joined in the S. by the Edomites (2 K.165 #). 
Tiglath-pileser added the northern and eastern frontiers 
of Israel to his kingdom, sent the principal inhabitants 
into exile in Assyria (zK.1529), marched into the S. 
of Palestine, appointed Hoshea, one of the Assyrian 
party, king of Israel (2 K.1530), and put an end to 
the kingdom of Damascus (734-732). Hoshea_ sub- 
missively paid tribute for some years till he was 
seduced from his allegiance by the promises of 'So, 
king of Egypt.', Hitherto this king has been taken 
to be pharaoh Sabako, or some Egyptian petty-king. 
But Winckler (Afusr2, etc., AZVG, '98,i.) finds in him 
an officer of the N. Arabian land of Musr, which was 
unwilling to let itself be driven by the Assyrians from 
the trade-routes of S. Syria. Shalrnaneser IV. (727- 
722) besieged Hoshea in Samaria for three years. 
It fell to his successor Sargon, however (722-705), to 
reduce the city (722). The upper classes (to the number 
of 27,290) were deported to Mesopotamia and Media, 


1 [Cp Assvrra, § 32 ; Damascus, § 9.] 
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whilst foreigners from the banks of the Euphrates were 
settled on the vacant lands. By this policy the Assyrian 
kings sought not only to break the power of a subjugated 
nation, but also to secure the subjection of its country 
by filling it with people who could only preserve them- 
selves by close adherence to Assyria. 
Such was the end of the N. Israelitish kingdom. It 
shared the fate of the other states of northern and mid 
: It fell a prey to the Assyrian 
33. Effect on  potl® of conquest, after the wars with 
‘udah : the Aramaeans had drained a large 
propHeal and measure of its strength. This must be 
popular views. our verdict as long as we take into 
account only the action and reaction of ordinary forces. 
In Israel, however, there were not lacking men who 
saw in the fate of Israel a divine judgment. Of such, 
we know the prophets Amos and Hosea. They and 
their successors have so much importance in the 
history of Israel that we cannot be content with a mere 
mention of their names; but, in order to do them justice, 
it is necessary to reserve a fuller treatment of their posi- 
tion and activity for another place (see PROPHETS). 

The chief point to notice respecting the prophets of 
the eighth and seventh centuries is this—that with one 
accord they took a view of the situation of Israel which 
was repugnant in the highest degree to the mass of the 

» people. That no less a punishment than annihilation 
was impending over Israel (Am 51 f. 9x-4 Is. 51-7} was 
a statement that .could. not be reconciled with the 
popular view of the nature of YahwB. That men could 
be found to come forward with such a message is a 
phenomenon which is especially strange in Judah, 
because the expeditions of the Assyrians against southern 
Syria, subsequently to 734, were not dangerous to that 
kingdom. It is true, Assyria had, since 722, become 
the next neighbour of Judah, which had to send its 
yearly tribute to Nineveh; but, for all that, Ahaz could 
boast that he had secured his land, his capital, and his 
throne, whilst his opponents, first Damascus, and then 
Israel, had been extinguished by Assyria. Facts spoke 
for Ahaz, not for Is iah the prophet (Is.7 4); and 
the multitude, as the fashion then was, interpreted this 
as showing that Judah had received a guarantee of the 
divine goodwill towards it, and a recognition of its 
superior piety. The proud and powerful Israel had 
fallen; the despised Judah had been delivered. For 
the present and for the future Judah had become heir 
to Israel for good as well as for evil. As people went 
up to Jerusalem from Shechem, from Shiloh, and from 
Samaria to sacrifice to Yahwk (Jer.415), many—such as 
found it possible to do so—would remove their home 
from Israel into Judah on the conquest of Samaria (722); 
for the hopes of the whole nation naturally rested in 
the remnant that had been found worthy of obtaining 
deliverance. All this raised the self-respect of the men 
of Jndah and enhanced the importance of Jerusalem. 

Int But at the same time, just as before in 
ate ar the case of Israel (see above, § 32), there 
Davlonal arose political parties, which by their 
politics. struggles used up what strength remained 
to the diminished people. As Hezekiah hen Ahaz (from 

720 B.C. onwards, see CHRONOLOGY, § 36) was no 

friend of Assyria, we can understand that Jndah did 

not throw away opportunities of manifesting its aspira- 
tions after independence. About the time of the revolt 
of Hamath, Merodach-baladan made himself master of 

Babylon and sought (circa 720 B.C.) to incite Hezekiah 

to a common contest with Sargon (cp Wi. AT Uxter- 
such. 135 f:). To what extent Hezekiah entered into 
these negotiations we are not told; but very soon 

Sargon re-established his dominion over Syria, and 

therefore over Judah, after defeating at Raphia .the 

Egyptians (or, according to Winckler [see above, § 32} 

the army of the N. Arabian Musr; 720 B.c.). The 
year 713 found Hezekiah negotiating again with Ashdod 

and Egypt (again, according to Winckler, the N. 
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Arabian Musr), but the conquest of Ashdod in 71r 
(Is. 20, see ASHDOD) put a speedy end to the warlike 
programmes. Hezekiah no longer held aloof from the 
mighty movement that shook the whole Assyrian empire 
on the death of Sargon in 705. Indeed, partly with 
his own consent, partly against his will, he was re- 
garded as the head of the allied forces of southern 
Syria, ,;which looked on this occasion of revolt with all 
the more confidence in a successful issue, because 
Babylon had risen once more in the East, and Egypt 
(or rather Musr-Meluhha in N. Arabia) too was taking 
an active interest in the concert of nations. In 701 
Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor (704-682), having first 
of all reduced to allegiance the eastern part of his 
kingdom, set out for Syria. There his first step was to. 
compel to submission by the battle of Eltekeh (cp Josh. 
1943 7 ?), and lay under tribute, the S. Syrian states. 
—among them Hezekiah, whose mercenaries refused 
obedience (Del. Ass. H WE 171; 2 K.18 14-16). Later, 
he sent a division of his army from Lachish against. 
Jerusalem, and demanded the surrender of the city, so 
as to secure his rear. Isaiah exhorted the resourceless. 
Hezekiah to hold fast, and predicted the preservation of 
Jerusalem; and in point of fact, perhaps on learning 
of disturbances in Babylon, Sennacherib withdrew (2 K. 
1817-199¢ 367). As it is improbable that Tirhakah, 
who apparently did not complete the overthrow of 
Egypt until 691, took part in the events of 701, the 
conjecture has been advanced that on a later expedition 
to the SW. of his kingdom, undertaken against Egypt, 
Sennacherib once more threatened Jerusalem in vain, 
being compelled to retreat by a severe misfortune, as is. 
intimated in 2 K. 1994-35 and Herod. 2141.) 
The preservation. of Jerusalem from the Assyrians. 
made not the slightest change in ‘Tudah‘s political posi- 
- On-the other hand, it was a. 
ati Firect aan . UPRess of the greatest moment for the 
reilgious 1deas: cause of Yahwk. and of far-reaching 
importance for the establishment in 
Judah of the religious ideas of the prophets. For, whilst 
the prophetic movement came to an end in Israel with 
the dissolution of the state, in Jndah it had time to 
gather strength and prove itself in overcoming internal 
opposition. Thus there was formed by degrees that 
‘remnant,’ the seed of the future, which could be 
entrusted with the intelligent guardianship of Israel’s 
historical inheritance. Isaiah was the originator of 
this movement in Jndah. With enthusiasm and with 
finished eloquence, he spoke of YahwB as the sovereign 
of the world, and of the power of faith or trust in him, 
also of the vanity of the worship of images (cp HosgEa, 
§ 7) and the transitory nature of all worldly might, 
of the imperishable character of Yahwé's work in 
Israel {== Judah, Jerusalem), and the perfection of the 
future kingdom of David. Nor were those who 
adopted his ideas few or lacking in influence. The 
measures, too, of Hezekiah, that aimed at a purification 
of the cultus (2 K. 184) owed their inception to the effect 
produced by Isaiah’s labours ; though the preference for 
Jerusalem as the only place of worship is certainly more 
in accord with the popular interpretation of the experi- 
ences of the last generation and the interests of the royal 
priesthood. On this question cp HEZEKIAH. 
The broad stream of popular life inclined for the 
present to the other or heathen side, if we may so call 
‘ In its sense of weakness the people 
36. Qengaite iboked for divine help, and did not omit 
to propitiate Yahwé, as popular concep- 
tions of him required, with costly sacrifices (Mic. 66-8). 
Political parties demanded close alliance with Assyria 
(or Egypt), while the prophetic party taught that Assyria 
or Egypt was to be regarded merely as an instrument 
in the hand of Yahwé. Manasseh b. Hezekiah, who 
came to the throne about the same time as Esarhaddon 
1 Cp Stade, ZATW 6173.7 [86]; Wi. AT Untersuch, 
267. 5 Che. f#tr. Is. o12 fs also Tiele, BAG 314.0 
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(681-668) and reigned till 642, joined unreservedly the 
ranks of the partisans of Assyria, and was able to carry 
out to the full the policy begun by his grandfather Ahaz. 
Perhaps Esarhaddon's expeditions against Egypt in 674 
and 672 led him to show marked favour to everything 
foreign. In honour of Assyria, he made arrangements 
in his temple for the Assyrian star worship (2 K. 215 
23x12), The approval of his people he hoped to secure 
by once more permitting and patronising the traditional 
forms of Canaanitish-Israelitish cultus, the so-called 
worship of the high places that Hezekiah had restricted. 
Even the Canaanitish cult of Moloch (= Melek, King), 
child sacrifice, was transferred to Israel's god YahwB 
(Jer.73r 195 Ez.2026 # 30 7; cp Dt. 1229-32), and 
the king himself, like Ahaz before him, set his people 
the example of this self-sacrificing worship, which was 
supposed to be well-pleasing to God (2 K. 216 163). 
It only indicates the terrible anxiety that oppressed 
the minds of the people that men did not refuse to 
offer even their own children in sacrifice to the gods. 
Manasseh further constituted the temple of YahwB a 
sanctuaryfor the most diverse cults, so as to accommodate 
with his altars and images the manifold relations of the 
international trade into which Judah was now led as a 
dependency of the Assyrian empire. Never had the 
attempts of the kings of Israel to initiate the people 
into the civilisation of W. Asia succeeded as they did 
under Manasseh (2K. 219)—for a considerable time. 
In religion, however, the faith and simple piety of the 
people were in the greatest danger. Still, their repre- 
sentatives knew the meaning of the struggle, and 
showed themselves ready not only to contend but also 
to suffer for their cause. Neither compulsory measures 
nor the prospect of external advantages made them 
waver. Manasseh, however, persevered in his policy 
throughout his whole reign. If the Chronicler relates 
the contrary (2Ch. 3311-17), he is only reproducing 
the legend that grew up, under the influence of later 
theories of divine retribution, out of an incident which 
was probably simply this, that Manasseh favoured the 
revolt of SamaS-$um-ukin against his brother ASur-bani- 
pal, and then obtained pardon of the latter at Babylon. 
Amon ben Manasseh followed in his father's footsteps ; 
but he soon fell a victim (640) to a court conspiracy. 
This was, however, suppressed by the people, who came 
to the succour of the Davidic dynasty, and proclaimed 
Josiah, Amon’s eight-years old son, king. 

By this revolution the Assyrian party was thrust 
aside : it had to give place, in the government and at 
37. Religious the court of the young king, to men of 

national sentiment or prophetic ideas. 

reform. The fruit of this change was nothing less 
than the laws of Deuteronomy and the cultus reform 
of Josiah (621 B.c.). From 2K.22 £ we learn only 
how the king was won for the cause, not who it was 
that gave the real impulse in this praiseworthy enterprise ; 
but we can have no doubt that it was the prophetic 
party, though it may seem strange that we see them 
putting their own hands to the work of reforming the 
existing conditions rather than, as one might expect, 
enunciating ideas and principles. It was really neces- 
sary, however, for the prophets, if they were not to speak 
and suffer in vain, to descend from the bold heights 
of their ideals into the sphere of rude reality. In 
this they remained true to their old demands with all 
their rigidity. Fighting for Yahwe and the true Israel, 
they sought to banish every heathenish element from 
the popular life, or, where that was impossible, trans- 
form it— it., make it Israelitish. From this point 
of view we can understand how, despite previous 
procedure and their own ideas (e.g., Hos. 812 Is. 1x2 
Jer. 721-23), they made questions of cultus a matter 
for legislation. The cultus was, as it were, the open 
door through which heathenism was continually break- 
ing in upon Israel, as the experiences of the times 
of Manasseh just past had abundantly shown. To 
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close this door the prophets certainly needed powerful 
allies —namely, the priesthood- of the 


88. Kings “" royal temple at Jerusalem and the king 
reli ious himself. The priests were needed, be- 


cause the future position of the temple and 
its officers was in question; and the king, because 
without him uniform changes in the cultus of the whole 
people would at that time have been quite impossible. 
Originally, indeed, the position of prince brought with 
it no right to interfere with the cultus : the management 
(of the cultus) was the affair of the families and clans, 
and later, in Canaan, of the tribes and cantons.1 The 
kings, however, without in any way changing the old 
state of things, had added royal sanctuaries where, apart 
from the cultus of their own clan, they could on special 
occasions assemble the entire nation to a great sacrificial 
festival. According to the varying exigencies of the 
political alliances of the day, they even practised the 
cult of foreign deities. Thus it was that the kings 
acquired a claim and found an occasion to interfere in 
matters of cultus outside the limits of their own clan. 
(See the history of Jehu, Joash h. Ahaziah, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh.) It was these relations that made it impera- 
tive that the originators of the reform of the cultus 
should secure the introduction of the laws by the king 
himself. (On the nature and significance of the new 
law book, see DEUTERONOMY, § 4 f-} 
The inception and execution of the religious reforms 
of Josiah coincided with Occurrences of the gravest 
39. . import within the Assyrian empire. 
Decline of About the year 645 B.c. Psa(m)etik I. 


Assyria * had asserted his independence of 
Scythians: Fenie d : bdo wan 
advatta of ssyria and again reunite gyp 

Ezypt. under one sceptre. Soon afterwards 
BYPt- his army advanced into Syria. If 


Herodotus (2157) is to be believed, siege was laid to 
the city of ASHDOD (g.v. col. 327) for twenty-nine years 
(640-610?)—-whether the defenders were Assyrians or 
a native power we do not know. It would not be 
astonishing to find that, even thns early, Assyria had 
refrained from opposing the forward movement of 
Psa(m)etik, for it was about this time that barbarian 
hordes of Scythian origin poured down from the north 
of Asia into the Assyrian empire like a devastating 
flood (Herod.1103 7 41; cp Assyria, § 34, Ecypr, 
§ 67). Even if in doing so they compelled the Medes, 
who were also now threatening Assyria, to look to their 
own safety, these wild and rapacious invaders must 
inevitably have had the effect of greatly loosening the 
reins of Assyrian authority in W. Asia, and probably 
also, in some parts, of breaking them altogether. It 
would appear that Psa(m)etik I. succeeded by gifts and 
entreaties in averting the Scythian irruption from Egypt ; 
but Ashkelon was plundered by them. They must 
nndoubtedly, therefore, have at least touched on the 
borders of Judah also, but without penetrating into the 
hill-country properly socalled. Under the awe-inspiring 
impression produced by these new invaders— they were 
Aryans, not Semites—the prophets Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, about 630-626, once more renewed the vati- 
cinations of their predecessors as to the coming judg- 
ments of YahwB, which, following the new development 
in the knowledge of God and of the world, they now 
represented as a universal assize or judgment of all 
nations. If the Babylonians found it possible to cast 
off the Assyrian yoke with impunity and establish a 
kingdom of their own under Nabopolassar in 625 (cp 
AssyRIA, § 34), assuredly some increased freedom of 
movement must have been possible about the same time 
also to Syria, which lay so much farther off; and it is, 
therefore, not in the least improbable that Josiah was 
able to lay hands upon parts of what had formerly been 
the kingdom ,of Israel without resistance (cp2 K. 2315 
19 f-}. _ Everywhere the collapse of the Assyrian power 
began to be reckoned upon as certain. As soon as the 
“1 Cp GovERNMENT, § 17,4 
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hordes of the Scythians had passed, or had reached 
some point of rest, Cyaxares of Media, in alliance with 
Nabopolassar, set out against Nineveh to strike the 
decisive blow. That powerful fortress was taken in 
607-606 and levelled with the ground. The sovereigns of 
Assyria then disappeared from history. Not, however, 
the empire over which they had ruled; the victors took 
:possession of their heritage. Egypt also claimed its 
:share in what the Assyrian kings had been compelled 
‘to relinquish ; Necho II, (609-595) led an army against 
the lands bordering on the Euphrates. At Megiddo in 
the plain of Jezreel he was opposed (608) by JosIAH 
(g.v.), who, we may be sure, acted as he did trusting 
in Yahwé, and because he regarded it as his mission to 
:avert a renewal of foreign dominion over Syria. The 
Greek and Carian mercenaries af Necho proved, how- 
ever, too powerful for him. He had to pay the 
penalty for his bold endeavour with his life. He was 
deeply mourned by his people, who found themselves 
misled (2 K.2329 fj; cp 2 Ch.3520-27 1 Esd. 125-32) 
by the hopes (pitched far too high) which the reign 
of the pious Josiah had inspired. (See JOSIAH.) 
Jehoahaz, son and successor of the lost king, was forced 
to do homage to the new master of 8S. Syria, whom he 
overtook at RIBLAH (g.%.} on the Orontes. Necho, who 
was on his northward march, sent him to Egypt as a 
prisoner (2 K. 2831-34 Jer. 2210 #%), filling his place, 
as tributary king of Judah, by the choice of his more 
trustworthy elder brother Jehoiakim (Eliakim) (2 K. 23 


34f). 
ae the fall of Nineveh Necho was left undisturbed 
in the gratification of his ambition : the whole of Syriaup 
to the Euphrates became Egyptian. No 
#9, Babylon. sooner, however, had Nabopolassar seized 
the Babylonian crown than he despatched 
his son and successor Nebuchadrezzar II, (604-562) to 
check the Egyptian advance. At the battle of Car- 
chemish on the Euphrates (605) Necho was defeated 
and compelled to abandon Syria (Jer. 462)— perhaps, 
however, not all at once, for, according to 2 K. 241, it 
was not till about 6008B,c, that Jehoiakim acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Thus the result of these great changes, as far as 
Judah was concerned, was disappointing; in spite of 
the well-meant reforms of Josiah, and in spite of the 
downfall of Nineveh, it found itself politically in no 
better case than under Hezekiah and Manasseh; the 
only difference was that Babylon had stepped into the 
place of Nineveh, and that the Egyptians had once 
more, and with emphasis, resumed their old relations 
with Syria. The religious disappointment to which we 
have referred (§ 39, end) was followed, as might be ex- 
pected, by a strong reaction (Jer. 4415-19), which vented 
its rage especially on the prophets, as the Book of Jere- 
miah repeatedly shows. The policy adopted by Man- 
asseh, but consistently opposed by the prophets, of 
friendship with foreigners, seemed only too clearly 
justified by facts. Once more, therefore, we see renewed 
at the close of the history of Judah the old coquetry with 
two great foreign powers, — with this difference, that the 
bnlance of favour now inclined towards the newly- 
recruited Egyptian empire. 

Three years passed, and Jehoiakim renounced his 
allegiance (598). Nebuchadrezzar's army promptly 

invested Jerusalem ; the boy-king Jehoi- 
41. Revolts. achin, who had succeeded his father, 
quickly surrendered himself and his officers to the 
Babylonians. Nebuchadrezzar passed sentence of exile 
{z.e., deportation) both upon him and upon the noblest 
.of the Jews, assigning to them (among them to the 
prophet Ezekiel) new dwelling-places in Babylonia. It 
is from this event in the year 597 that Ezekiel reckons 
the years of the ‘ Babylonian captivity’ (Ez. 12 8r, etc.; 
.on 2 K. 241-16 cp Klostermann). 

Nebuchadrezzar plainly considered this humiliation 

of the little kingdom enough to render it harmless for 
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the future. He handed over the government to a son 
of Josiah, a full brother of Jehoahaz (Jer.871 2K. 2331 
2418), Zedekiah by name, of whom he exacted a solemn 
oath of fidelity (Ez.1713), at the same time causing 
the poorer inhabitants to take the places of the richer 
owners of the soil whom he had banished. There was 
an error, however, in his calculations : the Jews had a 
stubbornness and a power of resistance for which he 
had not allowed. The poorer people triumphantly 
took possession of the estates of their exiled country- 
men (Ez.111s), and many prophets, the opponents of 
Jeremiah, foretold a speedy end for the foreign supre- 
macy (Jer.2714f 28). 

As early as in 593, plans were being matured in 
Jerusalem for a general rising of Judah and its neigh- 
bours (Jer.27 1 #) ; the stimulus may have come from 
Egypt, where Psa(mjetik JI, had succeeded to the 
throne in 594. On this occasion Zedekiah came to the 
conclusion that it was better to prove his fidelity by 
appearing in person before Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 5159 #). 
Later, however, he gave way to the persuasions of 
Hophra (Apries, 588-570), when that Pharaoh intervened 
in the affairs of the Phoenician cities (Herod. 2z6r), and 
so this weak king dealt a fatal blow to the independence 
of Judah and to the house of David. 

In 586, after a siege of a year and a half, the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar forced Jerusalem to surrender, the 
42. Sack of oo who were advancing to its relief 
Jeruzalem, 2@Ving meantime been repelled (Jer. 375). 

Zedekiah sought safety in flight; but 
before he could cross the Jordan he was captured near 
Jericho. Nebuchadrezzar, who had remained in his 
headquarters at Riblah, received his prisoner sternly, 
and sent him in chains to Babylon. Within a month 
NEBUZARADAN (¢.v,) set fire to the finest buildings in 
Jerusalem, including the royal palace and the temple, 
made great breaches in the city walls, and sent some 
seventy of the higher officers and nobility to Riblah, 
where Nebuchadrezzar caused them to be executed. 
Once more the inhabitants of Jerusalem suffered the 
penalty of exile, their lands being assigned to those of 
the poorer class who were left behind. 

The sorely weakened people received for their 
governor Gedaliah, son of Ahikam. It was a skilful 

‘ choice, as Gedaliah was much trusted 
48. Gedaliah. and from his father's time had 
been on terms of close friendship with Jeremiah 
(Jer.2624). He fixed his residence at Mizpau (g.v.), 
and forthwith fugitives from far and wide rallied round 
him to strengthen the bonds of national union. How 
this promising attempt was ruined by a revengeful 
prince of the house of David, who treacherously fell 
upon and murdered both Gedaliah and those who were 
about him (some of whom were Chaldzeans), is told else- 
where (see ISHMAEL, 2). It is an episode the details of 
which well deserve special study, and we need only add 
here that Johanan b. Kareah delivered the captives 
whom Ishmael had carried off from Mizpah, and 
afterwards, for their greater security, conducted the 
trembling Jews! to Egypt. The aged Jeremiah was, 
against his will, a member:of the party. (See Che. 
Jeremiah, his Life and Times, 188-zoo). 

Thus came to pass that death of Israel as a nation 
of which Amos had long before spoken (Am.51/). 
The resistance had been brave; but'the 
enemy was not to be denied. The 
strength and tenacity which were natural to it had, in the 
case of Israel as distinguished from its neighbouring 
kinsfolk, been intensified by a faith in God that was 
higher than theirs. It was not without reason that men 
in the olden time had spoken of the great heroes of the 
‘wars of Yahwé.” As this highly naturalistic form of 
religious enthusiasm gradually gave way before the 


4A. Review. 


4 They had good reason to tremble. A Chaldszean army was 
still besieging Tyre (585-573), and in 582 there was a third 
deportation of Jews to Babylonia. 
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influences of a peaceful civilisation, there grew up within 
Israel itself through the activity of the prophets a 
religious opposition which was highly prejudicial to the 
national well-being. It is undoubtedly correct to regard 
the prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries as the 
true heroes of the Israelite genius. We must not allow 
ourselves to forget, however, that they were responsible 
for the destruction of the nation's old satisfaction 
with itself, and that the heads of the people often 
quite honestly regarded them as troublers of the public 
peace (see,e.g., I K.1817 Am. 7107). Upon this in- 
ternal malady supervened external dangers (Hos. 52 14), 
and thus the effective strength of the nation was 
doubly impaired, even quite apart from the internal 
jealousies and rancours of the various tribes and élans : 
Ahab, Jehu, the Syrian wars in the north, and Manasseh 
in the south are typical instances. In the later 
history of Judah the influenceof the prophets comes into 
the very forefront. What arrests and almost astonishes is 
the disproportion between the soaring flight of religious 
thought and its practicable impotency. The prophets 
felt themselves to be messengers of the God of the 
whole world to the nations (Jer.1510), at the same 
time that his people were going helplessly to ruin. 
Faith rebels at the irksome limitations of space, and 
feels itself strong enough to face the world. Less 
attractive to behold is its shadow-like double, — the blind 
stubbornness and pride, which in Jeremiah's time cannot 
conceive the possibility that Yahwé, the God of the 
world, could ever cast off his own. Hence the strange 
juxtaposition of diffidence and boldness, of courage and 
despair. That petty selfishness and personal hatreds 
should be added to these at a time when ‘ to be or not 
to be' was the question which let loose every passion 
need not startle us. For the multitude it was an 
unintelligible and depressing destiny, that the people of 
Israel should on account of its faith be precluded from 
taking a place among the great kingdoms of the world. 
To us this is no longer a riddle : we give our pity to 
the vanquished brave, our admiration to the little 
flock, helpless and despised, which recognises an 
inward renewal as the only way of healing, accepts 
suffering as a merited chastisement, and, in humble 
expectation, waits for the day when God shall bring to 
victory the cause of his own in the sight of all the world. 
From the midst of such a company a,new Israel did 
indeed actually spring up ; but it was not a new people. 
We must not allow ourselves to picture the land of 
Judah after x82 asa mere howling wilderness. Accord- 
ing to Jer. 5228-30, 4600 men in all were 

eae of bepried into exile out of Jerusalem and 
ings 12 Judah : this will represent a total of some 
Juaan. 14,000-18,000 soh—certainly but a 
modest fraction' of the entire population, although 
doubtless representing its best and most vigorous 
elements. If we take into account also those who had 
migrated into Egypt, we may safely assume that among 
those who remained behind were included but few 
persons who had had experience in the conduct of 
public affairs. The necessary consequence was that 
the residents felt themselves reduced to a_ state 
of apathy and helplessness. The establishment of 
such a condition in the conquered land was no doubt 
in the interest of the conqueror; but it was not a state 
of complete desolation. A strong Edomite inroad from 
the SE. still further diminished the territory of 
what had once been the kingdom of Judah, and forced 
the Judahites who still remained into closer contiguity 
(see Epom). The Calebites'whom they drove from 
Hebron moved up into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
which at a later date was spoken of as their native seat 
(1 Ch. 250% ; see CALEB, § 4). Jerusalem remained 
throughout the centre of the community, and sacrifice 
was even offered among the ruins of the temple (Jer. 
415; cp Lam. 14). As the resident remnant were now 
without any natural head—we hear nothing of any 
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Babylonian governor— resort was naturally had to the 
ancient division of the people according to families and 
clans, or even according to local communities, and the 
care of the common interests was handed over to the 
heads of families (elders).' Although no doubt there 
still remained a few who continued to cherish the old 
proud spirit (Ez.3824-29), the mood of the majority was. 
humble, anxious, subdued in the extreme. The com- 
munity lay helpless, exposed to the insults of its neigh- 
bours ; mien felt that they had been smitten to the earth 
by the divine anger; the proudest hearts were crushed 
by trouble (Lam.2-4). The truth of the prophet's 
predictions as to the fate of Israel and Judah had been 
personally experienced in the direst measure, and all that 
now remained was with shame and confusion of face 
to answer the prophet's summons to' repentance and 
amendment; the anniversaries of the sad events of the 
downfall were observed with fasting and mourning 
(Zech.7 f.). In thus turning to God, hearts gradually 
began to glow again at thoughts of Yahwe's faithfulness 
and might. The rights of Zion over against the nations 
were no longer despaired of; hopes of a vindication, 
of a day of vengeance, began to be cherished, and men 
to wait on Yahwé (Lam,5). 

For most of the exiles in Babylonia, also, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was as startling as it was unexpected. 


Relying upon prophetic utterances (Jer. 
46.,In- 27-29 Ez.1221-1323), they had, from 
BatyidBia. 597 B.c. onwards, looked forward to a 
speedy release and return to Jerusalem. They regarded 
themselves as the true Israel, and proudly looked down 
on those who had been left behind in the old home 
(cp Jer. 24 Ez. 111-21). For this attitude their past 
certainly supplied them with good reasons; but they 
did not in the least degree answer the requirements 
which had been made of a true Israel by the prophets. 
The chiding discourses of Ezekiel (especially 1-24) show 
all too clearly that as yet there was no sign of a ‘new 
heart’ in them. The capture of Jerusalem in 586 seems 
at last to have had this consequence, that the exiles, as 
Jeremiah (294-9) had already counselled, began to 
lay their account with a more prolonged sojourn in 
foreign parts. To what degree they were distributed 
over the country at large we do not know; in several 
localities (Ezek. 1381, etc., Ezra 87) they were settled in 
considerable numbers, and here they maintained in full 
force the old clan relations, not only de facto but also by 
means of registers (Ezra817, cp Ezek.189). Doubtless 
it fared better on the whole with the exiles than with 
those who had been allowed to remain behind in the old 
country. This holds true very specially of those 
who had no desire to assert Israel's loftier place among 
the nations, who simply threw themselves into the 
ordinary tasks of daily life, and soon, amid the widely 
ramified trade and commerce of the great, world-state, 
found themselves better off than they had formerly been 
among the lonely hills of their highland home. Most 
of them, it must, however, be said further, became lost 
to their own nation, just as already the descendants of 
the exiles of the kingdom of Israel had become absorbed 
by their new surroundings in Mesopotamia and Media. 
The disadvantages of a life in a foreign country were 
felt to the full, on the other hand, by all those who were 
unable to forget the God of Israel and 

eligion, his ‘holy city' (Is.521). Accordin 

alk Peete, to the ees as ease it was A 
literal impossibility to serve Yahwé in a foreign, unclean 
land (Hos. 93-5; cp Ps. 1874). All the more did it be- 
come incumbent to practise whatever served to maintain 
the connection with home. Personal intercourse with 
Jerusalem, which at first had been vigorously maintained 
(Jer. 2917 255159 Ezek. 2426), naturally became less 
after the laying waste of the city and the repeated 
measures for reducing its population ; the pious-minded 
found themselves in the end restricted to the memories, 

1 Cp GoveRNMENT, § 24. 
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the cherished customs, and the writings they possessed. 
It being impossible to worship Yahwé by sacrifice, they 
kept up all the more assiduously such customs as had in 
themselves some sort of independent existence apart 
from the temple-worship :—prayer (in which the face 
was turned towards Jerusalem; see 1 K. 848), fasting, 
circumcision, Sabbath observance; the last two, in 
particular. came to be distinguishing marks of Israel 
as opposed to heathendom. At the same time this 
thought found entrance, that renunciation of one's 
will and the surrender of the heart to God was the true 
sacrifice, well pleasing to God (Ps. 51 16[18]7). 

Special diligence was devoted to the preserving, edit- 
ing, and multiplying of hooks, and, consequently, the 
calling of the scribes (nap) rose to great importance. 
It was to the ‘ law’—-2.e., to Deuteronomy and similar 
collections, as, for example, Lev. 17-26, which they 
edited and transcribed — thattheir attention was given in 
the first instance. Under the leadership of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who in chaps. 40 of his book lays down 
specificationsforthe building of the temple, and prescribes 
its services after the manner of a legislator, advance 
was steadily made along the path indicated in Deuter- 
onomy—that of imposing a special stamp upon the 
worship of Israel by means of laws. New, hut in full ac- 
cordance with the circumstances and temper of the period, 
was the express enactment of regular days and _ sacri- 
fices of propitiation (Ezek. 45 12-20) . The editing 
of works of a historical nature was carried on along the 
same lines as those on which it had been begun in Judah 
before the Exile—viz., the past was measured by the 
standard of the law which had been in force since 621, 
and so was found to present little that was good (cp the 
books of Kings). The thoughts were wholly those 
of Judah, though the name was that of Israel. The 
conceptions of prophetic circles, as these had developed 
and taken root in Judah in consequence of the activity of 
the prophets from Isaiah onwards, became victorious in 
the religious field, and it was from these that the new 
post-exilic Israel took its origin. Judaism, it is true, 
developed many noticeable characteristics which we are 
not as arule accustomed to obse-ve in the prophets (be- 
cause they are there only in rudiment). The law in the 
later sense of the word has its roots in Deuteronomy; 
hut it is impossible to separate Deuteronomy from the 
influence of the prophets. Is. Ilxgf already confronts 
us with the thought that everything depends on Israel's 
obedience or disobedience. The idea of retributive 
justice in itself is of venerable antiquity, and not confined 
to the religion of Israel ; but the prophets had actually 
put it forward as the key to an understanding of his- 
tory, and with a view to securing the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the individual, had so modified it (Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel) as to represent retribution as visiting 
the guilty person alone, and even as judging the in- 
dividual exclusively according to what might be his 
attitude at the moment of judgment. Out of this arose 
a new conception of the divine precepts. They became 
for Israel the conditions under which it was capable of 
receiving the divine gifts (Dt. 287 Lev. 26) : by fulfil- 
ment of the law alone could Israel, whether the nation 
or the individual, receive life (Ezek. 2011 Lev. 185 Neh. 
929). The interest in worship, which henceforth 
has free scope in the laws, first meets us in the legisla- 
tion of Deuteronomy, and was first aroused by the 
prophetic view that the worship of Israel ought to have 
its foundation in the proper history of Israel. The 
type of personal piety also displayed in Judaism had its 
pioneers in the later prophets. What Jeremiah had 
begun in his touching dialogues with God—the expres- 
sion of the experiences and emotions of the individual 
soul—the Israelite, by nature lyrically disposed, now 
took up with great warmth as the motive of his religious 
poetry. Repentance, supplication, thanksgiving, praise, 


1 Cp Epucation, §§ 5%; Scripes. 
2 Cp Hexateucn, §§ 18; Historica, LireRATURE. § 7. 
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doubt, assurance of faith, now find their expression in a 
form that will continue to be the form for religious 
emotion to the end of time. A closer self-examination, a 
recognition and confession of sin— manifestations of the 
religious life so frequently met with after the Exile —were 
demands of the prophets (Jer. 3217 Ezek. 36 317) with 
which many in Israel learned in exile to comply. For 
the exiles were now actually living through and experi- 
encing the nation's death in the land of the heathen ; the 
pain and the sorrow of it was gradually leading many to 
recognise the full truth of what the prophets had judged. 
Those thus disciplined learned to bow themselves sub- 
missively under the hand of God, and to bear the suffer- 
ing willingly as amerited punishment (n»yy, ')»13y, '-72Y)- 
In such an attitude they became reconciled to God ; out 
of the promises of the prophets the aspiration after 
deliverance drew strength for hope to live by; and this 
hope became all the livelier in proportion as Yahwé came 
to be sincerely acknowledged as the only God of heaven 
and earth. From him it was possible to expect Israel's 
vindication in the sight of the heathen nations even 
against the mightiest world-powers. 
The first indication of a turn of affairs for the better 
was the liberation of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), and the 
bestowal on him of regal honours by 
48. Dawn? Evil-merodach (561-560; cp 2 K. 
2529-30. Or was it not until Neriglissar?). Yet other, 
more weighty, indications kept expectation alive for 
a considerable time. As there was now peace between 
Media and Babylon, the existing relations of the great 
powers seemed stable. lll the greater was the tension 
when at last heavy storm-clouds began to gather over 
Babylonia. Cyrus 11. of Persia had become (since 550 
B.C. ; see Cyrus, § 2) the next neighbour of Babylonia, 
and was too insatiably energetic to curb himself at the 
frontier of that empire. The kingdom of Lydia—z.e., 
¢ all Asia Minor—had been conquered in 
49. II. Isaiah. a single campaign, and as the conqueror 
passed along the northern border of Babylonia the author 
of Is. 40-55 discerned in his triumphant march a pre- 
monition of the coming vengeance of God upon proud 
Babylon. At last the hour for a message of peace and 
comfort to suffering Israel seemed to have come. The 
prophet spoke in soul-stirring strains of the mighty 
deeds of YahwB the God of the world—deeds by which 
he was to free his people from servitude to the heathen, 
bring them marvellously back to their own land, and 
there, before the astonished gaze of all the nations, 
make them great and glorious as never heretofore. He 
designated Cyrus as the instrument, the anointed, of 
YahwB, through whom Jerusalem and the temple should 
be again restored; he spoke of the grand mission of 
pious Israel, to bring to the heathen the knowledge of 
the one true God. He gave exulting expression—he, a 
nameless prophet—to his sure confidence in the victory 
of the monotheistic faith; he saw fulfilling itself before 
his own eyes and amid the forms surrounding him 
that which by all the ordinary laws of human existence 
can only be the growth of a long-continued development+ 
We turn now to the actual sequel. Nabonidus having 
proved himself incapable of defending the country 
against the invader, the people of Babylonia 
50. Cyrus. hailed Cyrus as a Selene deliverer. 
The most important cities, including Babylon itself, fell 
into the hands of the Persians without any serious 
struggle (538 B.c.). Cyrus, therefore, had no occasion 
to resort to the harsher rigours of war. On the contrary, 
although himself a follower of the Zoroastrian religion, 
he caused himself to be credited with being also a 
favourite and a worshipper of Merodach (see CYRUS, 
§ 6),his policy being thus most favourably distinguished 
from the fanatical measures of Semitic princes against 
the gods and temples of conquered peoples. The Old 
Persian religion allowed him, and his successors, not 
only to respect, but also to promote the religions of 
1 Cp Isarau ii, § 164 
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other nations. He was thus in a position to respond 
to the religious wishes of the Jews. He gave orders 
to restore the temple of Yahwé, ‘ the God of heaven,’ 

in Jerusalem, and sent SHESHBAZZAR 
ig la (g.v.)—doubtless himself a Jew, and per- 

haps even a descendant of David—with 
suitable powers, as his governor to Judah. There, 
we are told, he laid the foundation of the new temple ; 
but we learn also that an arrest was soon afterwards 
laid upon the enterprise (Ezra513-16). There can 
hardly be any doubt that Sheshbazzar was accompanied 
to Jerusalem by prominent compatriots, such as Zerub- 
babel, a descendant of David and Joshua b. Jozadak 
the priest, and that they were able to appeal to royal 
authority in the prosecution of their aims (cp Ezra6x1-s). 
We may doubt, however, whether, as the Chronicler 
affirms (Ezral1-6), Cyrus gave a general permission 
for the return of the exiles to their native land. 

This was the first event that brought some stir into 
the quiet and secluded life of the Jewish population at 
52. At Jeru- Jerusalem. The impulse, however, seems 

salem. to have met at first with opposition and 
obstruction rather than support.  Al- 

though we have no trustworthy information on the sub- 
ject, this is certainly intelligible. The returned exiles, 
with the powers committed to them, would soon be- 
come troublesome to the native-born Jews, with their 
rights and privileges. Moreover, it seems very prob- 
able (cp Ezra4z-4} that the people of Samaria— 
among whom, notwithstanding their intermixture with 
foreigners (2 K.1724 Ezra428-10), the worship of 
Yahwe survived (2 K1725 #) and was later brought 
into connection with Jerusalem (2 K. 231519 f. Jer. 415) 
—endeavoured at first to reap some benefit for them- 
selves from the permission of Cyrus to rebuild the temple, 
by making common cause with the Jews. Hence the 
first impulse resulting from the permission of Cyrus 
may have led to collisions in which the influence of the 
governor and the goodwill of the exiles spent themselves. 

Yet the event of 538, in itself unimportant, was like 
the little stone flung into a confined sheet of water, 
53. Restoration which creates a long-protracted dis- 


Nineteen or twenty years 
of the temple. HEP"Ee movement to build the 


temple was begun again by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. Zerubabbel, who now appears as Persian 
governor of Judah, a man of Davidic descent, and Joshua 
the ‘high priest,’ to whom Zechariah (37) expressly 
attributes the control of the temple precincts, begin with 
the people of Judah the restoration of the temple in 
519. The inactivity of the co-religionists is met by the 
prophets with the promise that zeal displayed in building 
the temple will bring down the blessing of God—;.e., the 
final realisation of the prophetic ideals of pre-exilic and 
exilic times-—the overthrow of the great heatheuempires, 
the gathering of the exiledand dispersed, therehabilitation 
of the Davidic monarchy, and the recognition of Yahwé 
at Jerusalem on the part of the heathen. The temple 
was actually completed on the 23rd of Adar 515 (with 
Ezra615 cp 1Esd.75 and Jos. Ant.xi.47). It had 
been built by the people of Judah without help from 
the Persian government. 


This appears clearly from Ezra53-615, which refers to the 
latter part of the period of building.” According to Ezra68-10, 
indeed, Darius directs that the expenditure should be refunded 
out of the revenues of the province of Syria and Phmnicia, and 
that a regular allowance should be paid for the maintenance of 
the daily ritual of the temple. But it may be doubted whether 
this order was really carried out. 

The restoration of the temple was an important 
achievement. In spite of its unpretentious appearance, 

‘ the temple constituted an important 
eterno fd rallying point for the native popula- 
eorga * tion, and exerted a strong attractive 
power on thosewho lived remote from Jerusalem (cp Zech. 
610. Naturally it became more than ever imperative for 
the Jews that they should haveg.carefor the regular service 
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of the sanctuary. Nor was this, in the circumstances of 
the time, a simple or easy matter. The duty fell in, 
indeed, with the tendency of religious life in the times 
immediately preceeding the Exile, as we know from 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. But neither was there any 
longer a king in Jerusalem to maintain the court 
sanctuary, nor can we find any trace of the provision of 
Darius (Ezra69 f.) having been carried out. Since, 
moreover, there was at that time, as Ezra63 7% shows, 
no real Persian governor at Jerusalem, the priesthood, 
with Joshua the ‘high priest,’ a descendant of Zadok, 
at their head, were simply dependent on the good will 
of the people. But, as appears from expressions in Mal. 
and Is.56 7, this does not seem to have secured them 
any adequate provision. ‘There was no fixed order to 
unite willing and unwilling in a common contribution 
with regularity. The wealthy heads of families cared 
only for themselves (Is.5610-12). To the utter absence 
of any spirit of friendly co-operation were added 
calumny, fraud, and violence. The administration of 
justice was feeble or subservient to avarice. A large 
proportion of the people were poor and suffered actual 
distress. The pious, who anxiously endeavoured to be 
obedient to the word of Yahwb, felt themselves much 
oppressed by these conditions. The promises of a 
better time not having been realised, the zeal of the 
pious seemed to have been vain; it was paralysed by 
the practices of those who would hear of no sharp dis- 
tinction between the service of Yahwi: and their heathen 
surroundings. Intermarriage between people of Judah 
and Canaanites was by no means rare, and through the 
influence of the old family ties a blending of religious 
cults was brought about, in which the heathen as the 
stronger became victorious (cp Neh. 1823-27). Of these 
two tendencies, which might be called Jewish-Canaanite 
and Jewish-prophetic respectively, the former maintained 
close relations with the people of Samaria— whose 
peculiar history had forced them to a similar course 
—who now endeavoured to establish rights in the 
temple at Jerusalem. Naturally the adherents of the 
prophets would acknowledge no such rights ; buteven 
those who favoured the cultivation of closer relations 
hesitated to change so radically the rights of the temple 
(fully recognised as these were) and perhaps thereby to 
endanger their stability. The people of Samaria 
retorted by resuming an attitude of open enmity, making 
the Jews feel their superior power (Is. 6287). It is 
not strange that in these circumstances a satisfactory 
ordering of the temple worship was not attained. 

Even external peace was not unbroken. Although 
the expeditions of the Persians against Egypt (517. 
485, 455) did not affect the Judzean highlands, the 
revolt of Megabyzos, satrap of Syria, against Artaxerxes 
I. (465-425) would affect the neighbourhoodof Jerusalem. 
The condition of things, was therefore, deplorable in 
Jerusalem about the middle of the fifth century Bc, 
as. 5915 f.). 

It was by Nehemiah and Ezra that a deliverance was 
effected. In firm faith in Israel’s future, with great 
55. Nehemiah dexterity and immovable tenacity, they 

, " fortified the defenceless Jerusalem, and 
established the temple worship by the organisation of 


the Jews as a religious community. 

As to the chronological order of the events that secured this 
result difference of opinion prevails 5 especially marked is this 
in the case of the arrival of Ezra and his caravan at Jerusalem 
(Kuen., Ed. Meyer, and others—458 B.c., under Artaxerxes I.; 
Kosters— about 430 B.c. under the same king ; van Hoonacker 
—398.397 B.c. under Artaxerxes II., Mnemon). The account 
given in the following paragraphs agrees in the main with the 
theory of Kosters (Het Herstel, 1894 ; see Ezra ii., § 9). 

Nehemiah, a cup-bearer of Artaxerxes I., Longimanus 
(465-42s), learned in Susa from some men from Judeea 
that Jerusalem lay in ruins and its people were groaning 
under a burden of wretchedness. He obtained of the 
king leave of; absence and authority, as governor of the 
district of Judah, to attend to the fortification of Jeru- 
salem. Arrived in Jerusalem in 446-445, he devoted 
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his attention in the first place to external relations. 
The strenuous efforts of the people of Jerusalem and 
its neighbourhood enabled him to restore the walls of 
the city in fifty-two days. The people of Samaria, with 
Sanballat of Bethhoron at their head, vainly sought by 
open threats and hidden craft to put obstacles in his 
way. The plunder of the poor by the rich during the 
building of the walls he restrained by earnest admoni- 
tion and the example of his own unselfish conduct. 
He did not allow himself to be intimidated in his plans 
by prophetic threats or by the ambiguous attitude of 
leading members of the community actively allied with 
Sanballat and his dependants (Neh.1-6). He took 
systematic measures for the safety of Jerusalem, and 
secured an increase of the population by immigration 
from the surrounding district (Neh.7 1-5 11st f). Of 
his further doings during the twelve years of his first 
stay at Jerusalem we have no information; but he 
appears even then to have taken in hand the regula- 
tion of the temple service (Neh.1244, cp 184-10). In 
434-433 he returned to the Persian court. 

Soon, however, he came back to Jerusalem. Hence- 

forth he devoted his attention particularly to religious 

me Arrangements in favour of the 

56... Sacond BHAUtoodherescinded, banished fromJeru- 

visit. es 3 : 

salem even a member of the high priestly 

family who had become allied by marriage to Sanballat, 

provided for regular payment being made to Levites and 

singers, insisted on strict observance of the Sabbath, 
and sought to prevent mixed marriages (Neh. 13 4-31). 

Many indications favour the opinion that the expedi- 
tion of Ezra was connected with Nehemiah’s second 
57. Ezra, journey to Jerusalem, and was perhaps even 

: " occasioned by Nehemiah. At the head of 
some 1800 men of Judah {=5500-6000 souls), Ezra, 
priest and scribe, left Babylon with the two-fold mission 
assigned him by the king — (I) of submitting the state of 
things in Judah to the test of his lawbook, and regulat- 
ing it accordingly (Ezra7 1425 J.); (2 of bringing to 
Jerusalem the rich presents of the king and _ his 
retinue, of the province of Babylonia, and of the Jews’ 
co-religionists (Ezra71s-19), | Ezra’s enterprise aimed 
accordingly at pronouncedly religious ends. In the 
externally mixed and internally disunited people loosely 
congregated round the temple, Ezra’s companions were 
to form the solid. kernel of a new ‘Israel’ that should 
render obedience to the law of God, and so could cherish 
with a good conscience the hope of being worthy to 
experience the fulfilment of the divine promises (cp Dt. 
28 1-14 Lev. 261-13). In fact, a company of 6000 souls 
invested with royal authority might well seem capable 
of bringing about a thorough-going reform in Judah. 

Yet Ezra encountered great difficulties. These would 
spring not only from the religious contrast between 
those who came from Babylon and those that were 
native born, but also from the sudden increase of 
population produced by this influx of families of the 
highest rank. It is only, however, of the religious 
movement begun by Ezra that we hear. Learning 
with horror and grief of the mixed marriages that were 
common in all ranks he assembled the people in front 
of the temple and endeavoured to arouse in them the 
sentiments he himself felt. His acts and words produced 
a profound impression. A resolution was passed that 
a searching investigation should be instituted with a 
view to dissolving the mixed marriages in the district 
of Jerusalem. Whether a real separation, however, 
was made at this early time between‘ holy’ and unholy 
is not quite clear from Ezral0. At all events, Ezra 
had by his religious energy produced a lasting impres- 
sion on the multitude. 

His greatest achievement. accomplished with the 
co-operation of Nehemiah, was the 
organisation of the new Jewish com- 
munity (about 430 B.C). This came 
into existence by the heads of families pledging them- 
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selves by formal subscription (cp Neh. 97} to the 
observance of the law (Neh. 938-1032 [10 1321) and 
other regulations with reference to the temple services 
(vv. 32-39[33-40]}. 

The prescriptions quoted from the law (v. 31,4) point to Ex, 23 
and Dt, 15, he measures decreed and imposed upon itself by 
the assembly @v. 32-39 [33-40]) aim at regulating the temple 
service by contributions made by the community in common 
(temple tax, firstlings, firstborn, tithes), and culminate in the 
concluding assertion, ‘Wewill not neglect the house of our God.’ 

It was apparently after this organisation of the 
community — not, as the present order of the book of 

59. Th Nehemiah implies, before it-—that Ezra’s 

i 1 © law-book was solemnly read in public (Neh. 
new law. 41-12). As its first effect is mentioned (vv. 
13-18) the new celebration of the feast of ‘Tabernacles,’ 
which plainlyanswers to the piescription now to be found 
in Lev. 2339-43. This leads to the assumption that 
the law-book of Ezra contained in the main the Law 
of Holiness (P, or H) and the oldest parts of the Priestly 
Code proper (Py or Pg; see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 

§ 9). The amplification of this book and its combina- 
tion with the older parts of our Pentateuch will have 
followed soon after (see CANON, § 23.7). How far Ezra 
himself had a share in this work we do not know. At all 
events, the work undertaken by Nehemiah and Ezra was 
thus completed, inasmuch as the laws demanded by the 
new conditions of things were accorded authority equal 
to that of the older collections (cp§ 61). This fact is 
reflected in the later Jewish legend according to which 
the Law was written out anew by Ezra (4 Esd. 1419-22 
40-47 ; Pirké Aboth, i. 1,2). We have another important 
monument of the constitution of the post-exilic com- 
munity in the list of its families and local communities 
(Ezra2= Neh. 7= 1 Esd. 5) adopted by the Chronicler as 
a list of exiles returned in the time of Cyrns see EZRA 
ii., §9). According to it, the number of men in the com- 
munity amounted to 42,360—z.¢., some 521,000 souls. 

Before proceeding with the history of this newly 
constituted community, we must briefly set forth its 
characteristics and its relation to the 
pre-exilic people of Israel. The funda- 
mental idea of Ezra’s new creation is 
clearly dependent on those by which it was preceded— 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, ‘Law of Holiness’ (see LEviTI- 
cus) :—it is that of a holy people in a holy land. Since 
the predominant conception of holiness was in the 
ritualistic sense of purity, we have the impression of the 
whole community being regarded precisely as a sacrificial 
brotherhood of the old times. The stranger (123473, 923) 
is excluded; marriage with him makes unclean; cir- 
cumcision and the Sabbath are the badges of the Jewish 
community, and serve, along with the observance of 
other prescriptions, to sanctify the land. In fact, it 
was the organisation of the Jewish community after the 
Exile that for the first time completely abolished the 
old sacrificial communion of families or clans. All its 
members contributed alike to the maintenance of one 
and the same cultus at the single sanctuary. Thus the 
post-exilic community in regulating the cultus by law 
took up a position completely in harmony with that 
sketched by the last representatives of prophecy at the 
beginning of the Exile. But, unlike them, it was not 
content with expelling from Israel everything heathen. 
It sought in the institution of a common cultus a bond, 
firm and strong, to unite in a close fellowship the 
individual members— an end secured formerly by the 
establishment of the monarchy. Hence to the highest 
representative of the ecclesiastically reorganised com- 
munity — the high priest— were transferred also badges 
of royalty of many kinds (e.g., ANOINTING [g¢.v., § 3])- 

The support and strength of the community was the 
new law-book, which was certainly regarded by those 

in authority merely as a seasonable 
61. The Torah, Modification and s completion, and 
therefore as the legitimate successor, of Deuteronomy. 
The application of it became a learned accomplishment. 
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It was written and its provisions were many and varied. 
Moreover— and this was the chief difficulty—it was not 
enough to know the written law. That contained only 
certain prescriptions, namely those which had been 
regarded as of special importance when the various 
collections .were made. The system as a whole, the 
mode of procedure, the various legal precedents, were 
unwritten. Without a knowledge of the latter, how- 
ever, administration of justice in Israel was really im- 
possible : the written law could be used only by one who 
understood the place and significance of the several 
statutes in the whole body of law, and their use in ac- 
cordance with the ancient unwritten law of established 
usage. Hence the skilled use of the law fell more and 
more out of the hands of the priests and became the 
affair of the ‘ scribes’ (q4p0), who, no doubt, not infre- 
quently belonged to the priesthood (cp,e.g., the case 
of Ezra himself). The more influential the scribes 
became, the more would the priesthood have to reckon 
with them. The sphere of Jewish law and Jewish legal 
administration cannot be measured according to the 
modern distinction between spiritual and temporal, 
ecclesiastical and political. The ‘ affairs of Yahwe’ (cp 
the antithesis in 2 Ch. 19x) included besides the cultus 
the whole realm of law. In Israel law had always been 
counted as a holy affair of Yahweé's; the Jewish com- 
munity could not for a moment give this up if it recog- 
nised obedience to the will of Yahwé as its mission: 
according to Ezra 7257, the royal powers vested in Ezra 
do not indicate in this respect any restriction of any kind. 
On the other hand, Nehemiah and Ezra tacitly 
abandoned political independence, and in so doing gave 
. up a vital part of the hopes and ideas of 
62. Sacrifice . . This cy ne. sore as 
of political u © PROPHS ied to them a way of escape 
AaiittS. from a desperate position, and guaranteed 
them not only room for their undertakings, but also the 
strong support of the imperial power. The followers 
and adherents of the prophets, indeed, were offended; 
and there must have been some deeper influence 
at work than the mere bribes of his enemies, when 
we find Nehemiah complaining even of enmity on 
the part of the prophets (Neh. 66-14). The result, how- 
ever, confirmed the policy of Nehemiah and Ezra ; and 
it is accordingly no matter for surprise that in the sequel 
the position of the prophets fell grievously in popular 
esteem (Zech.132-6). The abandonment of political 
independence, however, was only a preliminary. The 
coming glorification of Israel before all the heathen 
was the goal for the sake of which Nehemiah and Ezra 
sacrificed their laborious work on points of detail and 
minor matters. The old political programme of the 
prophets was retained or reconstructed in the form of 
eschatology. The position accorded to strangers in the 
Jewish community clearly establishes the character of 
this sacrificeas a mere preliminary. Following Deuter- 
onomy, the law-book of the post-.exilic community 
decides (Ex. 1249 Lev. 2422) that there should be one law 
for native (mux) and foreigner (13); indeed, foreigners 
have the option of circumcision, and can thus become 
completely merged in the community. This is a fruit 
of the universalism of the prophets. On the other 
hand, from civil qualifications the gév is excluded,+ 
This would aim at keeping the civil community pure 
as the birthplace of the future nation, preserving a true 
‘Israel’ for the time of the great crisis. Inthe Jewish 
constitution instituted by Nehemiah and Ezra, accord- 
ingly, what we find is a well thought-out attempt to 
secure for the remnant of Israel, even without political 
independence, the enjoyment of their religious inherit- 
ance in its fullest extent. 
Notwithstanding the emphasis that was, especially 
in the beginning, laid on the community, piety was a 
concern of the individual. In this respect the views 


1 Aifr. Bertholet, Die Stellung d. Israeliten u,d. Juden 2. a. 
Fremden (96), 1607 See STRANGER. 
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that meet us in the Memoirs of Nehemiah and Ezra 

7 are instructive. 
6S yA i » the community 
who had passed his twentieth year had 
to pay the temple tax (Neh.1032 [33] f. Ex. 3011 #). 
Except where the nature of the case demanded other- 
wise, it was the individual that was aimed at in the 
provisions of the law. The sufferings of nearly zoo 
years were, indeed, recognised in the true prophetic 
spirit as divine punishment for the sins of the nation. 
A thoroughgoing reform would, it was hoped, end 
the long chastisement and usher in a time of grace. 
But, although there was no doubt about the common 
guilt, everyone was required to acknowledge and confess 
his sin (cp Ezra96 # Neh.9). There thus began to 
prevail in the Jewish community a constant conscious- 
ness of sin. The stiffneckedness so often spoken of 
must give place to self-abasement and humility before 
God (my). As obedience to God came to be obedience 
to the law, to be solicitous (a5) about the law was 


accounted specially praiseworthy. Certainly we have 
coming to us from post-exilic times the noblest testimony 
to the supreme blessing of communion with God (¢.g., 
Ps. 7323 #7}, and touching descriptions of a soul's con- 
flict with unmerited suffering (Job). They showus that 
personal piety then flourished in strength. Still, under 
the dominion of law religion could not fail to become 
prevailingly a matter of form and outward act. The 
contrast was similar in another respect. The mono- 
theistic attitude of mind toward God was assured ; it 
directed men's eyes beyond the Jewish community on 
to the other nations. The worship, however, to which 
men were devoted moved in narrower bounds on the 
ruins of a popular religion that was no more. 
The formation of the Jewish community did not impose 
on their land anewconstitution. The law accommodated 
+.:,.7 itself totraditional relations, supplementing 
64, ries itical them and filling them with the new spirit. 
constitution. 7-1, special governor for Terusalem were 
appointed, the district was administered- from Samaria 
by the resident Persian officer, who appears to have 
had an adviser at Jerusalem (Neh. 1124). Taxation 
and military service were in his hands. The highest 
place among the native,population was occupied by the 
‘elders’ or ‘nobles,’ the hereditary representatives of 
the families settled in the capital. In their hands was 
the civil and, in conjunction with special judges, appar- 
ently also the judicial administration, except in as far 
as these matters were attended to locally (cp Ezra53 /-). 
From this, it seems, arose the yepovela, senate or 
synedrium, the existence of which, however, we are not 
able to prove till the Greek age (198B.C.; Jos. Ant. 
xii. 33). An officer, however, who at firstranked along- 
side these, soon rose above them all, even above the de- 
scendants of David,—the high priest. He ruled in the’ 
sanctuary and administered temple dues paid by all 
alike. The sacred office, therefore, easily became a 
prize for the ambitious and avaricious, and occasion- 
ally an object of sanguinary struggle. As Josephus 
says (Ant.xi.48 xx.10), the constitution was accord- 
ingly 'an aristocratic oligarchy. 


In the country towns also there were 'elders and jndges," the 
latter of whom were probably subject to appointment (Dt. 1618 
Ezra72s5). The basis for this new arrangement was plainly 
provided by the old organisation of the nation by clans. h 
officersoften mentioned by Nehemiah (ségd@nimz; EV ‘rulers He 
RVmg. ‘ deputies ') were persons appointed by and subordinate 
to the Persian governor (Neh. 517). 


Nothing shows more clearly the deep impression 
made by the constitution of the Jewish community than 
g -, the imitation of it in the land of old 
65. punerie. Israel, at Shechem. The alliance of the 
leading families in Samaria and Judzea had found in 
Nehemiah an undaunted opponent. He did not shrink 
from expelling from Jerusalem a descendant of the 
high priest Eliashib who had married a daughter of 
Sanballat (Neh.1328), and all prospect of nearer rela- 
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tions was excluded by the organisation of the community. 
What they had not been able to attain in common 
with the Jews, the Samaritans accomplished, however, 
for themselves, with the assistance of the Jewish 
fugitives. They installed the Zadokite from Jerusalem 
as their high priest, built a temple on Mt. Gerizim, 
and adopted the Pentateuch, with certain alterations, as 
their law (see CANON, § 25). 

By Josephus, indeed (Azz, xi. 8), these events are brought into 
connection with the expedition of Alexander the Great ; but, 
since there can hardly be any doubt that Josephus has incor- 

orated in his narrative the statements of Neh. 1328, he must 
Pave assigned them too late a date (see CANON, § 3. 


The organisation of the Samaritan community must 
have been completed not later than the first half of the 
fourth century B.C. 

The history of the Jewish community after the Exile 
is known to us only in part. About the close of the 
‘ Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
66. = period we know very little. During the 
period, long struggle of the Egyptians for freedom 
from Persia (408-343 B.c.) not only was Syria often 
traversed by Persian armies, but also it was itself the 
scene of battles fought under Artaxerxes ITI. Ochus 
(358-338) with great vigour and ferocity. The Jewish 
community would certainly suffer. It appears, how- 
ever, also to have made common cause with the in- 
surgents in Egypt and Syria. For, about 351, Ochus 
seems to have had part of the populace of Jndzea con- 
veyed, apparently by Orophernes (the HOLOFERNES 
[¢g.v.] of the Book of Judith), to Hyrcania (and 
Babylonia), and it was presumably in the years 348- 
340 that the persecutions inflicted on the Jews by 
Ochus’s notorious general, the Egyptian eunuch Bagoas 
(=Bagoses, Jos. Ant. xi.7 », fell.’ Undoubted allusions 
to these events are not to be found in the OT; but 
passages in Is. 24-27, also 637-6412 [11], Pss. 44 74 79 
89, have lately been referred to them.* 

The weight of the intolerable oppression led the 
Jewish community to hail the wonderful triumphal 

67. Seleucidee, PTOstess of Alexander the Great as a 

7 Melee ae. divinely sent deliverance (cp Is. 2414-16 
Ps.46?). The change of rule seems to have been 
accomplished peaceably as far as Jerusalem was con- 
cerned, though hardly with the Special favour personally 
shown by Alexander that Josephus mentions (Ant. xi. 8). 
But Alexander’s brilliant victories were not followed by 
peace. After varying contests between Antigonus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy, including even a conquest of 
Jerusalem by the last-mentioned ruler, probably after 
the battle of Gaza 312, the S. part of Syria was, in 
consequence of the battle of Ipsus (301B.c.), assigned 
to Ptolemy I. 

Under the wise and judicious rule of the first three 
Ptolemies (306-221) the Jewish community, probably 
for the first time, enjoyed a considerable period of peace 
and quiet. The battles fought against the Seleucidee 
in the middle of the third century (cp Dan. 116 #)} did 
not, it would seem, affect the highland district, and the 
religious peculiarities of the Jews were respected by the 
Ptolemies. We must, accordingly, suppose that at 
this time there was a strengthening and extension of 
the community. The advance of the Seleucidze in 
Syria did not at first produce any change in the favour- 
able position of the Jews. The victory of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator over Antiochus III, the Great at Raphia (217 
B,C, ) was, indeed, hailed by the Jews with joy. When, 
however, after 202, Antiochus III. resumed and pursued 
with better success his plans of conquest, the inclinations 
c£ the Jews were transferred to him. After he had 
defeated the Egyptian general at the sources of the 
Jordan in 198, the Jews made voluntary submission to 
him and assisted him in driving out the Egyptian 
garrison from the citadel (Akra) of Jerusalem. We can 

4 CpW. Judeich, Klecnasiatische Studien ('92),pp. 170. 175 fr 


[For the zase cp Bacoas, Biavai.] 
2 Che. ftv, Is. 388% Cp Isatan ik, §§ 13, 21, 
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hardly credit all that Josephus tells of the consequent 
favour shown by Antiochus (Ant. xii. 33 7); hut we may 
infer from it that the Jewish community prospered under 
this representative of the house of Seleucus, From that 
time onwards (198-7 B.c.) Judea belonged to the 
kingdom of the Seleucidze. 
We come here upon the surprising phenomenon of 
a Syrian party—z.e., one friendly to the Greeks—con- 
trolling opinion in Jerusalem. The 
68. Contact Chronicler, who compiled the books of 
wis Chronicles and also Ezra and Nehemiah 
Heliéiiism. (see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 15) in 
the first half of the third century, proves beyond a doubt 
the complete victory of the ideas for which Nehemiah 
and Ezra had fought. The history of the past is there 
recast as if the standards of the present had always 
prevailed in Israel. This directly concerns also the 
estimation in which foreign innovation was held. But 
it would be wrong to conclude that there were none but 
orthodox (soto speak) in the Jewish community. The 
Psalms show that such as remained true to the law had 
much to complain of in the way of calumny and violence 
on the part of the ‘godless,’- whom, it was hoped, 
Yahwé would sometime cut off from the community in 
judgment. These were such members of the community 
as favoured the foreigner. According to the descriptions 
in the Psalms, they were to be found in the more 
wealthy classes. Their reliance on the kingdom of 
the Seleucidze is explained by the fact that it was there 
that Greek life was able to get a hold and root itself. 
The Egyptians were so set and fixed in their way of life 
and their civilisation that even the Ptolemies could not 
move them. Alexandria, the creation of Alexander 
the Great, and other places in the Delta, became 
famous seats of Greek culture and commerce. But 
it was otherwise in W. Asia. The natural boundaries 
of the nations had already been abolished by the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans (Is.1013/-}, and through- 
out their empire there had been a blending of races 
and religions. The equalising influences of trade and 
commerce increased under the rule of the Persians, 
who opened new routes. But the state created by 
the Asiatic conquerors was only a loose collection 
of separate groups in which the old native forms 
survived. When the Greek cenquerors had forced an 
entrance for themselves, a great swarm of peaceable 
stragglers followed in their train, and had no difficulty 
in making their way into the loose groups and forming 
alliances with them. Naturally it was in the newly- 
founded or newly-colonised Greek cities that this process 
began, and it was even later confined in general to the 
towns (the settled country was now Aramaic, the 
desert Arabian). Greek education, art, and trade were 
pursued; new markets were opened up; luxury and 
unstinted self-indulgence gave life a seductive lustre. It 
was the Jews outside of Jerusalem, in 
the Diaspora, that made the first 
acquaintance with Hellenism (cp DISPERSION, HEL- 
LENISM). We cannot trace with any certainty the 
rise of Jewish communities in foreign lands. The 
accounts in Josephus (Ant. xii. 1 34), of forcible settle- 
ments in Egypt and Asia Minor have been called in 
question. It is more likely that trade interests led the 
Jews abroad, and that allied families joined them in 
the leading commercial towns. Here they learned to 
speak, think, and live as Greeks. They were sought 
out by anyone who came from Jerusalem (Ecclus. 
8319-11); and they in their turn visited Jerusalem, their 
spiritual mother, and told how greatly the world was 
changed. And for Jews the outer world had long ago 
come to have a two-fold significance: it was not only 
the power that was hostile to Yahwé, who would yet 
break its strength, but also the multitude of those who 
would sometime bow themselves before him and bring 
offerings to him at Jerusalem. Hence it was not simply 
a sign of unbelief or apostacy if men had regard for the 
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new forms of the world, and did not forget the man in 
the Jew—and the man at that time was the Greek, “fairly 
launched on his career of cosmopolitanism. Writings 
such as Koheleth, Jonah, Ecclesiasticus testify to this — 
each in its own way. Ecclesiasticus allows even the 
external demands of Judaism to fall into the background 
in order to lay the emphasis on the demand for fear of 
God and moral conduct. Such a conception of life ap- 
proximated to that of the Greek popular philosophy of 
those times. In the far-reaching current of universalism 
such inner relations must not be under-estimated. In 
the intercourse between Judaism and Hellenism it is 
certainly the lower motives of conduct that come more 
clearly forward — vanity, greed, lust of power, licentious- 
ness. For the men of distinction and wealth at Jeru- 
salem this was the main thing (cp Jos. Ant. xii. 4). 
There were at this time two among the priestly 
families at Terusalem that contended for the leadershin— 
~., the Oniadze andthe Tobiadee.! The 
69 4, Two parties. Oniadze were the pious guardians of 
the prophetic inheritance rescued from the exile, and 
set their hopes on the mild rule of the Ptolemies. The 
‘Tobiadze, on the other hand, regarded the strict separa- 
tion of Israel from other nations, especially from the 
dominant Greeks, as hurtful; they were, therefore, in 
favour of the Seleucidze. Rut perhaps the qnestion 
was one of political ascendancy more than of religious 
antagonism. Matters came to an open conflict when 
Ptolemy VI. Philométor planned the subjugation of 
southern Syria (173 B.c.). The high priest Onias? 
felt himself so strong that he drove the Tobiade and 
their partisans from Jerusalem (Jos. B/ i. Ir). These 
sought help of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes (175-164), who 
gladly seized the opportunity to get the better of 
Ptolemy's friends in Jerusalem. Any compendious 
account of the struggles in 173-170 for the high-priest- 
hood in Jerusalem is difficult owing to the frequent 
contradictions of our two sources —Josephus and 2 
Maccabees. The course of events was perhaps some- 
what as follows: Antiochns IV. displaced ON1As in 
favour of his hellenizing brother JASON. The latter in 
turn had to make way for MENELAUS in 171. In 
the first campaign of Antiochus IV. against Ptolemy, 
Jason came back and drove out Menelaus, but was 
unable to retain his position. He was perhaps slain by 
Onias (170 8.c.). Onias found an asylum for himself 
and his followers in Egypt (cp§ 7x below). Menelaus 
was restored by Antiochus to the high-priesthood, and, 
as years passed, was the better able to ensure the king's 
protection since the latter had incensed against himself 
all the more seriously-minded Jews. 
On returning from Egypt in 170 3.c., Antiochus 
made his way into the temple and plundered it. This 
. desecration of the Sanctuary aroused 
70; Subioshns the religious feeling of the Jews, and 
Epiphanes. showed them that thev had nothing 
to expect in the way of appreciation of (not to speak 
of consideration for) their peculiarities. Even the more 
shortsighted and careless recognised the danger that 
threatened the Jewish community from the side of 
Greek civilisation. Any prospect of accommodation 
or even reconciliation vanished. The tension on both 
sides increased; even at this time there may perhaps 
have been bloody encounters in Jerusalem. But 
Antiochus did not on this account give up his plan 
of getting the little group of strange enthusiasts on the 
southern border of his kingdom out of his way; for 
him Jerusalem was nothing but an inconvenient focus 
of disturbance and insubordination. When, in 168B.c., 
he had to retire before the Romans from Egypt, he sent 
an officer (Apollonius? 2 Macc.524), who took the city 


1 Cp H. Willrich, Judex u. Griechen vor der makkabdischen 
Frhebung (Gitt. ['95]). 

2 The Onias 11. and Onias IIT. of Josephus are probably 
originally one and the same person. Cp further Wellh. GGA, 
‘95, PP» 947°957+ 
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by surprise, and turned the ancient city of David into a 
military fort (Acra, 1 Macc. 133 /.), the garrison of which 
held the inhabitants in terrified submission. 

Antiochus wished to destroy with a firm hand the 
real roots of opposition, and, accordingly, directed his 
measures against the Jewish religion. The cultus was 
suppressed; the altar of burnt offering was changed into 
a place of sacrifice to Zeus (1 Macc. 15459); the Torah 
rolls were burnt; Jewish customs (Sabbath, circum- 
cision, etc. ) were forbidden; those who remained faithful 
to the law in spite of the pressure brought to hear on 
them were executed (December 168 B.c.). The high 
priest submitted. He plainly regarded it as possible to 
retain, as a Hellenistic Jew, the position of head of the 
Jewish community. With the energy which had been 
manifested at Jerusalem, the king's officers attempted 
also in the country districts to compel the Jews to offer 
heathen sacrifices and adopt heathen usages. Thus the 
work of Nehemiah and Ezra, moderate and conciliatory 
as it was, which offered a last retreat for the religion of 
Israel, was dissolved. 

The fall of the power of Persia had left the way to 
the East open to Greece and all that it brought with it, 
and this it was that stifled the life of Judaism. Having 
nothing like it to oppose to it, Judaism was powerless 
against it : devout persons fled for their faith before 
it. To combat this faith in itself was not the inten- 
tion of Antiochus; he did not understand it or even 
perceive that it was, just as at that time the Jews were. 
nowhere understood by the Greeks. All that Antiochus 
saw in the Jewish faith was the source of passionate 
quarrels that he had tocompose. As the priestly nobility 
were ready to fall in with him, we must not wonder that 
Antiochus imagined that he could win the compliance 
of the people also. But this calculation proved to be 
false: the Jews resisted. In virtue of his sovereign 
rights, he demanded of the Jews by force what other 
Syrian peoples had yielded to the Greek power without 
difficulty. And here we find his fundamental mistake : 
he saw nothing more in Yahwe the god of the Jews 
than in (say) Dagon the god of the Philistines, or in 
Melkarth the god of the Phoenicians. 

The attitude of the Jews towards the violent measures 
of Antiochus was very various. ‘The priestly aristocracy 

in Jerusalem submitted ; for them prob- 
° ate of ably the question of influence and their 
§ pollcy. revenue was all-important. Onias the 
high priest, who had fled to Egypt, became the originator 
of a religions schism by which he seems to have meant 
to remove the ground from under the feet of the 
Palestinian Jews. With the permission of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor (181-146), he built (in 170)on the ruins of 
an Egyptian sanctuary at Leontopolis in the district of 
Heliopolis (= Tell el-Yehudiyya) a Jewish temple 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 97133, B/ vii. 1027, cp DISPERSION, 
§ 8). This remarkable undertaking was fitted to draw 
the Jews of Judaea who had remained true to the law in 
the same direction as the legitimate high-priesthood had 
gone—namely, to Egypt (cp Is. 1919). There can be 
no doubt that at that time many went this way; it 
seemed a way out of the hopeless night. Most, how- 
ever, of the devout-minded people could not bring 
themselves to abandon Yahwée's holy city, and its claim 
to be the holy city for all nations. They fled into the 
wilderness and hid themselves in clefts and caves. If 
attacked on the Sabbath they would quietly submit to 
death rather than desecrate the day by fighting. 

This passive resistance, however, was suddenly changed 
into active. An aged and honoured country priest at 

Modein, a place between Bethhoron and 

72, Revolt. Tyas. ee a Jew who was offering 

sacrifice according to heathen ritual, killing the Syrian 
officer at the same time. Fleeing eastwards, Mattathias 
made his way in safety with his five sons over the 
mountains, and there in the wilderness entered into 
an agreement with others of like mind to fight, if 
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attacked, even on the Sabbath. This was the 
signal for a religious war (167B.c.). It was a desperate 
act, the most foolhardy in the whole history of Israel. 
Faith and holy indignation, exasperation and burn- 
ing hate, drove the Jew-s to strain their powers to 
the utmost. They achieved indeed remarkable feats, 
aided by the natural advantages afforded them by 
their native mountains. The Maccabees, however, 
would have succumbed to the armies of the Seleucidze 
had not the latter by their endless contests for the throne 
themselves provided an escape. 

The example of Mattathias and his sons won over 
the adherents of the Law. Many sufferers from 
persecution, along with the union of the Assideeans 
(fastdim, nvvon; I Macc. 242), joined them. Their 
first step was to use force against the renegade Jews, 
destroy the signs of heathenism in the land, and restore 
the customs of Israel. Meanwhile Mattathias died after 

73. Jud handing over the work to his sons Simon 

» Udas. and Judas. The latter, Judas ‘ Mac- 
cabzeus’ (see MACCABEES, THE) undertook theleadership 
in the war (166B.c.), and proved himself a devout and 
courageous man, equal to the task he had undertaken. 
It was only under him that the war with the Syrians 
themselves began. He first .defeated Apollonius 
(t Macc. 310 f ; cp 2 Macc. 524); then, at Beth-horon, 
Seron the military commander of Coele-Syria ; then, at 
Emmaus (='Amwas), Gorgias, supported by the viceroy 
Lysias; and lastly, at Beth-zur, Lysias himself (1658. c.). 
The generalship as well as the success of Judas reminds 
one vividly of the battles fought by Saul and David 
against the Philistines; faith-inspired enthusiasm, fool- 
hardy valour, and judicious tactics, taking advantage of 
the natural difficulties of the ground, helped the Jews to 
victory. Thus, master of the open country between 
Bethzur and Beth-horon. Judas determined to make the 

ital the religious centre of revolt. 
reorganised RP Beh, north of Jerusalem, had hitherto 
“been the place of resort for common 
prayer and lamentation.) The temple site was secured 
against attack from the Syrian garrison in the Acra; 
new priests were installed, upholders of the law; the 
signs of heathenism were removed from the sacred 
precincts; the legal cultus was restored in its full 
extent. On the 25th Kislev (December) 165 B.C. 
(exactly three years after its profanation) the temple was 
formally dedicated—a ceremony that was afterwards 
commemorated by a yearly feast (n37 ppin, Ps. 30 title). 
For Judas and his party these achievements were very 
important. They not only dismayed the friends of the 
Greeks and animated the hopes of the supporters of the 
law, hut also robbed the schismatic attempt of Onias 
of all danger as far as Palestine was concerned. What 
a revolution in men’s frame of mind had already occurred 
in Judah we learn from the Apocalypse of Daniel, 
which was written about this time (see DANIEL, § 8 7, 
and cp DEDICATION, FEAST OF). 

The religious feeling of the author had already recovered its 
equilibrium; the leaders of the heathen party are derided; the 
faithful adherents of Yahwé are comforted, Yahwé himself brings 
to an end the rule of the heathen, his eternal kingship over the 
world passes to pions Israel; whoever has died without partici- 
pating in the divine reward will receive it after the resurrection ; 
the great distress is the pledge that the longed-for time, the 
glorification of Israel in the eyes of all nations, is at hand. The 
prophetic picture of Israel’s future, repressed by Nehemiah and 
Ezra_ has powerfully affected the author’s thoughts. The 
victories of Jndascount for little with him (Dan. 1134); it is not 
success of human power that he desires for Israel; what he saw 
athand is wrought by God himself-—it is the end, the consum- 
mation. The ideas of the prophets appear in him in an eschato- 
logical form; the goal of his hopes is heaven axd earth ; the 
glory of Israel is the work and gift of God, not the fruit of the 
toil and labour of man. 

The thoughts of the Maccabees led, as very soon 
appenred, to a different goal. The garrison of the Acra 
in Jerusalem, which was threatened by the growing power 
of Judas, sent word of their straits to King Antiochus 
V. Eupator about 163 Bc. The regent Lysias ac- 
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cordingly marched forth with the young king at the head 
of a large army against the insurgents, 
75. Religious drove them hack from the south 
conflict -bhe- |. to Jerusalem, and shut them,up on 
ooffipolitical. the fortified temple-plateau. Matters 
threatened to go hard with Judas, when unexpectedly 
an arrangement was come to, by which the king allowed 
the Maccabees the free exercise of their religion, and 
promised them indemnity, while they in exchange were 
to hand over the sanctuary, — inaddition to which, how- 
ever, they had subsequently to consent to the dismantling 
of their fortresses. 

The occasion for the religious war was thus removed, 
and the disastrous step of Antiochus IV. in 168 retraced. 
In consequence the question naturally arose : Ought not 
Judas and his followers to lay down their arms? Many 
thought so; in particular the Assideans; and so when 
ALCIMUS (¢.v.), who was a priest of legitimate descent 
and had been nominated by Demetrius I. to the high- 
priesthood in succession to Menelaus, now at last 
deposed (171-164 B.c.), was about to be brought into 
Jerusalem by Bacchides the governor by military force, 
they declared themselves ready for peace (1 Macc. 
7127). Following the example of Nehemiah and Ezra, 
they for the present asked nothing more than religious 
freedom. Judas, on the other hand, would not hear 
of any such end to the war; for the sake of religious 
freedom, and in addition to it, he was determined to 
achieve political liberty. This too was a revival of 
prophetic ideas, yet without any such eschatological 
transformation as is met with in Daniel. The antithesis 
of the two tendencies, which was not at the outset 
absolute and irreconcilable, arose in part from divergent 
views of the situation at the moment, a situation in 
which Judas had no confidence. However this may 
be, it is at this date (162B.c.) that the war of religion 
may be said to close, and the Maccabean struggles for 
secular power to begin. 

Judas’s distrust of Bacchides and Alcimus soon 
proved to have been justified. The confidence that had 
been reposed in them they rewarded with violence and 
blood; as ruler of the capital and of the country, 
Alcimus favoured the friends of the Greeks, and the 
situation once more became similar to what it had been 
between 173 and 168. After the withdrawal of Bacchides, 
however, Alcimus was unable to maintain his authority, 
and Demetrius I. ordered Nicanor to break the power of 
Judas. But an ineffective campaign ended in the 
defeat and death of that general in a battle between 
Beth-horon and Adasa on the 13th Adar (March) 161. 
Bacchides, on the other hand, once more joined by 
Alcimus, had better success. He routed the army of 
Judas near Eleasa (?), and Judas himself fell in the battle 
(161B.C.). 

The cause of the insurgents seemed utterly ruined 
(t Macc. 923%); all they could do was to maintain 

themselves in the wilderness of Tekoa as 
76. Jonathan. a party of freebooters. Bacchides mean- 
while sought by comprehensive measures to give peaceand 
security to the country in the interests of Alcimus and his 
followers, yet without interfering with religious liberty. 
When, however, after the death of Alcimus (160B.c.}, 
arenewed effort to bring Jonathan and his followers 
under his power had proved abortive, Bacchides decided 
to enter into the negotiations for peace that Jonathan 
had proposed. In other words, he now sought to 
restore order in the country by the help of the very man 
whom, in common with the Grecian party, he had 
regarded as the arch disturber. The hellenizing priestly 
aristocracy thus lost their external support. Jonathan 
dispensed justice at Michmash and cleansed the land of 
Hellenisers. Only in Jerusalem and other strongholdsdid 
the foreign garrisons and their Jewish supporters retain 
command. The land itself now finally emerged from a 
state of war (158 B.c.). This was the first political 
success of Jonathan. 
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From this time onwards the rule of the Maccabees 
or Hasmonaeans advanced steadily, as Jonathan was 
able to secure one advantage after another for himself 
from the contentions between the various claimants for 
the throne of the Seleucidze. Moreover, the majority 
of the people were manifestly on his side. When, in 
153, Alexander Balas was set up as king in opposition 
to Demetrius I., the latter sought the friendship of 
Jonathan by giving him permission to surround himself 
with an armed force. Jonathan transferred his abode 
to Jerusalem, and fortified the temple hill, and, except 
from the Acra and Bethzur, the Syrian garrisons were 
withdrawn. Demetrius was, however, outbidden by 
Alexander Balas, who designated Jonathan high priest 
and sent him a purple robe and a crown. Jonathan's 
ambition was stronger than his fidelity. At the Feast 
of Tabernacles in 153 B,C. he assumed the high-priestly 
office which had for seven years been, vacant (Jos. Ant. 
xx. 10). Since Demetrius 1., as it fell out, was worsted, 
Jonathan was able actually to enjoy the fruits of his 
crafty policy. In 150 B.c. Alexander showed him great 
honour at Ptolemais, and designated him a high official 
(orparnyés and pepddpxns) of the kingdom of Syria. 
Attempts to bring him into suspicion failed of their 
object. The contentions for the throne between 
Demetrius II, (seeabove, col. 1068)and Alexander Balas 
in 147 B.C. brought Jonathan new advantages; defeat- 
ing Apollonius, the governor of Coele-Syria appointed 
by Demetrius II., he received the town and district of 
Ekron. After the death of Alexander Balas (145) 
Jonathan bid defiance to Demetrius II. and besieged 
the Acra at Jerusalem, and when the king summoned 
him to Ptolemais in indignation Jonathan contrived to 
turn his anger into good will. His present dignities 
were confirmed, and the province of Judah, to which 
three districts (Apherema, Lydda, and Ramathaim) were 
added in the north, was declared free of tribute. What 
engagements Jonathan entered into on his side we do 
not know (1Macc.1128 #). Anyhow, he was unable 
to get further concessions from Demetrius IJ., although 
it was by his soldiers that the king was rescued from 
the insurrectionary populace of his own capital. It is 
easy, accordingly, to understand Jonathan's taking the 
earliest opportunity of joining the side of the king's 
enemies. A former officer of Balas, Trypho 
(Diodotus) of Apamea, came forward as guardian of 
Balas's young son, still a minor, and proclaimed 
him king as Antiochus VI. (145 8.c.). In return for 
valuable presents and confirmation in all his dignities, 
Jonathan undertook, along with his brother Simon, to 
drive out the troops and other supporters of Demetrius 
11. from southern and middle Syria, and assume posses- 
sion of the land in the interest of Antiochus VI. The 
carrying out of this commission meant nothing more 
than the stamping out by force of any opposition the 
two brothers might encounter. This, however, did 
not satisfy Trypho, who was aiming at the crown for 
himself. He decoyed Jonathan to Ptolemais and con- 

Si fined him there. Simon made his way to 
77. Simon, Jerusalem, where the people, supposing that 
Jonathan was already dead, elected him leader. He 
prepared to resist Trypho, who attempted to force 
his way into Judezea but had to withdraw without 
success after pretending to treat about handing over 
Jonathan. The execution of the latter at the command 
of Trypho at Baskama in Gilead left a free field to 
Simon (142-135 B.C.). He carried on the measures 
for securing the land, and concluded formal peace with 
Demetrius II., which not only put an end to war, but 
also secured absolute freedom from tribute, an event of 
such importance that Jewish dates were thenceforth 
reckoned from it (Sel. 170=143/142 B.C.). Next year, 
too, Simon forced the Syrian garrison to withdraw from 
the Acra. Thus disappeared from Jerusalem and 
Judaea the last mark of foreign supremacy. In 141 the 
people solemnly conferred on Simon the hereditary rule 
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as high priest, commander-in-chief, and ethnarch (cp 
I Macc. 1425 %). Simon struck the first Jewish coins 
«1Macc. 156). Thus out of the war against Greek 
civilisation there had arisen a new Jewish state. 

Simon and his successors not only maintained the 
position they had won, but also extended its influence. 
This was the easier that the kingdom of the Seleucidze 
was more and more falling apart. Simon must also 
be regarded as the first of the Maccabees to gain the 
friendship of the Romans with a view to securing his 
position in Asia (142 B.c.; 1 Macc. 142440; Jos. Ant. 
xiii.73; Justin xxxvi. 3). From a contest with 
Antiochus VII. Sidétes (of Ziéy in Pamphylia), who, 
after unavailing negotiations, entrusted his general 
Cendebaeus with the war, Simon came out victorious. 
He was honoured as a circumspect and righteous ruler. 
His violent death, however, was like a presage of the 
end the new line of rulers was to meet. Along with 
two of his sons he was murdered at the castle of Dok 
(Docus}, near Jericho, by his son-in-law Ptolemy, who 
sought to make himself master of the land. But John 
Hyrcanus, Simon's third son, anticipated him and 
secured the support of the people of Jerusalem, where 
he ruled from 134. to 104. 

In the beginning of his reign Hyrcanus was hard 
beset by Antiochus VII., who subjected Jerusalem 

to a long siege. That Hyrcanus came 

78, John of after “al Shout loss of terrjtory may 
Hyreanus. be attributed perhaps to Antiochus's policy, 
perhaps to the influence of the Romans in Hyrcanus's 
favour (cp Jos. Ant. xiii. 84 92). On his expedition 
against the Parthians Antiochus VII. lost his life 
(128 B.c.), and Hyrcanus once more asserted his 
independence. He maintained a standing army of 
mercenaries, built the so-called Baris on the NW. of 
the temple site (Ant.xviii.43), and concluded a firm 
alliance with Rome (Ant.xiv.1022). He extended 
by conquest the narrow limits of his rule towards the 
E., S., and N. He destroyed the temple of the 
Samaritans on Mt. Gerizim, subjugated the Idumaeans 
in the S.,and compelled them to accept the Jewish 
Torah. The siege of the city of Samaria brought him 
once more, however, into serious conflict with the 
Seleucidae, a conflict from which it was probably the 
powerful word of Rome that delivered him. Hyrcanus 
still regarded himself as in the first place high priest. 
and also enjoyed a high degree of popular favour. 
Yet even in his time emerged the opposition of the 
Pharisees against his family, which was only furthered 
by the closer connection between the Hasmonaeans 
and the Sadducees. Hyrcanus's son and successor, 
Aristobilus I. (Judas),saw no means of securing his 
power save that of putting out of the way several 
members of his own family. He subjugated and 
made Jews of the Ituraeans at what had till then 
been the N. limit of his domain (in Galilee?), and 
assumed the title of king. After a reign of one 
year (103 8.c.} he was succeeded by 
his brother Alexander Jannzeus (see 
Jannzus), who secured the throne by 
the murder of a brother (102-76 B.c.). In his reign the 
complete secularisation and transformation of the ruling 
priestly family became very obvious. He bad coins 
struck, for example, not only with inscriptions in 
Hebrew characters, but also with bilingual inscriptions in 
Greek characters, in which he designated himself simply 
king. His aim was to extend as much as possible the 
bounds of his kingdom, and so he was almost constantly 
in the field or besieging fortified positions. His opera- 
tions against Ptolemais involved him in a disadvantage- 
ous war with Ptolemy Lathyrus, from which he finally 
escaped only through the intervention of Ptolemy's 
mother, queen Cleopatra of Egypt. East of the Jordan, 
he subdued Gadara and Amathus ; on thecoast, Raphia, 
Anthedon, and Gaza. 

The changing fortune of war, but still more his 
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strained relations with the Pharisees, deprived him of 
the favour of the people. At first he sought to quench 
in blood every appearance of hostile feeling. When, 
however, he was defeated by the Arabian chief Obadas 
and lost his whole army, the popular fury broke into 
open revolt. People were not afraid even to go the 
length of rousing against the Hasmonaeans Demetrius 
Aceerus (Euczerus), one of the last of the Seleucidze. 
Alexander Jannzeus was defeated at Shechem and fled to 
the hills. Then the shame and regret of his people 
came to his succour. A considerable body of armed 
men gathered about him, with whom he cut his way 
through the opposing forces; and he came to temporary 
terms with Demetrius. Blood then flowed in streams 
to secnre peace at home for this inhuman high priest. 

The last years of his reign Alexander spent once more 
in foreign wars, especially with the Arahiars. These 
had now for several centuries been slowly pressing 
forward out of the desert into the cultivated land, had 
already settled at certain points (Edom and Lebanon), 
and were now trying, like the Hebrews more than a 
thousand years before, to push forward into the heart 
of the country. Alexander Jannzeus encountered them 
repeatedly on his military expeditions — successfully east 
of the Jordan, where he conquered Gerasa (?), Golan, 
and Seleucia, It was on one of these expeditions that 
he met his death (768.C.). His career strikes one as 
strange—it is as if the Hasmonzean had assumed 
something of the wildness and ferocity of the 
Seleucidze. At all events, the inner contradiction 
inherent from the first in the Hasmonzan priest- 
kingship was now undeniable. If the advice he is said 
to have given his wife just before his death with regard 
to the conduct of the government (Jos. Ant. xiii. 155) 
be authentic, something of this contradiction must have 
been felt by Alexander Jannzeus himself. He is repre- 
sented as having advised his wife Alexandra (Hebr. 
Salomé or perhaps more correctly Salma) to concede 
greater influence to the Pharisees—-z.e., to go farther 
in giving spiritual affairs their rightful place. 

Alexandra ruled from 75 to 67. She made over the 
high-priesthood to her oldest son Hyrcanus. an irresolute 

- indolent man, and held back her second 
bo. Mlesoudrs son. the daring Aristobfilus. from any 
share in public affairs. The- power and extent of 
the kingdom— which was, roughly, equal to what 
it was in the days of David—she maintained intact, 
without entering on wars of any seriousness. In internal 
affairs the Pharisees were supreme (see below, § 83). 
Their feeling of satisfaction with the rule of Alexandra 
found expression in edifying fables, in which they 
extolled those days asa time of special felicity. Scarcely, 
however, had Alexandra closed her eyes, when there 
broke out between her sons that struggle for the succes- 
sion in the course of which the kingdom of the 
Maccabees went down. Aristobiilus II. defeated 
Hyrcanus II, at Jericho, and forced him to enter into 
an agreement acknowledging Aristobiilus as king and 
high priest. But this peace was short-lived. 

Soon there appeared at the head of the opposition 
to Aristobiilus an Idumzan named Antipater, whose 
father of the same name had been governor of Idumzea 
under Alexander Jannzeus. This man, the father of 
the future king Herod, acquired great influence, and 
contracted alliances widely, in particular with Arbtas 
king of the Nabatzeans. He persuaded Hyrcanus to 
seek refuge with him, and induced Arbtas, in con- 
sideration of promised cessions of territory, to make 
Hyrcanus king of Judzea by force. Arétas actually 
defeated Aristobiilus, and drove him, supported by the 
Jews, to take refuge in the temple stronghold, where, 
with the priests, he defended himself boldly. 

Such was the state of affairs in the Maccabzan 
kingdom when Pompey sent his legate Scaurus to Syria 
abont Easter 65 B.C. The rival brothers made him the 
same offer as the price of his support. Scaurus decided 
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in favour of Aristobiilus, and ordered Arétas to return 
to his country ; Hyrcanus had to content himself with 
a diminished territory. But Pompey himself had not 
yet spoken the final word. He was assailed with 
presents and embassies, and finally the two brothers 
themselves, as also representatives of the people who 
wished the ancient priesthood restored, received a hearing 
at Damascus in the spring of 63. B.C. Pompey wished 
to defer sentence; but when Aristobfilus appeared to 
be preparing to resist, Pompey pursued him with his 
army to his stronghold of Alexandrium, and then 
on by way of Jericho to before Jerusalem. Aristo- 
bolus wavered, swaying between defiance and dejection. 
Pompey had him taken prisoner. The party of Hyr- 
canus gave over the city, while the supporters of 
Aristobiilus maintained the temple stronghold. Pompey 
found himself compelled to subdue this by a regular 
siege. After three months the Romans forced their 
way through a breach into the sacred enclosure, where a 
frightful massacre ensued, the Jews even slaughtering 
one another. Accompanied by his followers, Pompey 
visited the interior of the temple, without, however, 
touching the sacred furniture, and next day gave 
instructions that the regular sacrificial cultus was to 
he restored. Hyrcanus received the high-priestly office 
and with it a principality of diminished extent, and 
subject to tribute, while Aristobfilus had, with his 
family, including his two sons Alexander and Antigonus, 
to follow the conqueror to Rome. The freedom of 
the Jews had lasted but eighty years (142-63 B.C.), 
Its end was lamentable. The spirit that gave it birth 
had long been gone. 
Before investigating the last fortunes of the Jews in 
Palestine under the Romans, we have to notice some 
j internal events which occurred during 
81. Synedrium. the rule of the Maccabees. The latter 
had practically changed the religious community of 
Nehemiah and Ezra into a secular state; but they were 
far from subverting the institutions which had arisen out 
of that community. The high priest remained—they 
themselves were the high priests; and side by side with 
them there was still the college of elders (yepoveia), an 
aristocracy in which the social organism culminated. 
It is probably to this body, with the high priest, that the 
phrase ‘communityofthe Jews,’ O73 13m, on the coins of the 


Maccabees from the reign of John Hyrcanus onward refers. 
At a later date the council usually received the Greek designa- 


tion syzedrion, Hebraised as sanhedrin (1577798). 


However, though this supreme council remained, the 
seats in it were filled by supporters of the Hasmonzeans. 
In the previous period (§§ 76% } the members had been 
the heads of the clerical and the lay nobility (besides the 
high priest); the ruling class thus formed received the 
name of Sadducee (from Zadok ; cp Ezek. 4415 2), It 
may be asked whether any of these old families attached 
themselves to the Hasmonaeans. All that we know is 
that, by the favour of the Hasmonaeans, a new aris- 
tocracy arose, and, to a large extent, monopolised the 
seats in the Synedrium. This was the share of power 
accorded to them. That Alexander Jannzeus gave the 
council but little scope is not surprising. They had 
ample compensation, however, under his successor 
Alexandra. The president of the council was the high 
priest, and Alexandra was a woman. Besides recognis- 
ing the independence of the council, Alexandra gave 
seats and votes in it to the long-repressed party of the 
Pharisees. Their conceptions of religion and law thus 
received complete recognition, and the function of public 
judgment was transferred to the so-called Scribes, the 
sophérim or masters of legal science. This was no 
slight curtailment of power for the once omnipotent 
lay nobility. 

The leadership of the Synedrium remained with the 
priests—in the last instance with the high priest— but 
these found themselves compelled at all points to take 
account of the scribes who enjoyed the popular favour. 
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The membership of the supreme council reached the 
number of seventy-one. 

The two parties .brought into prominence by the 
changes in the Synedrium under Alexandra, the Pharisees 

and the Sadducees, claim our special 

DA . . é 3 
82. Sadducees attention. The Sadducees, in the strict 
sense of the word, indeed, were, as already stated (§ S1), 
displaced by the Hasmonaeans. As the name persisted, 
however, we must suppose it to have been transferred 
to the new priestly aristocracy and their followers. 

This is not difficult to understand, for on the one hand the 
ascendancy of priestly families remained, and on the other hand 
the same antitheses which had manifested themselves before 'the 
wars of religion, reappeared in an altered form. Before the 
wars, the priestly régime, by its friendliness to Hellenism, had 
imperiled religion, and now it seemed as if the secularrule of 
the Hasmonzeans wereabout to overwhelm it altogether. Before 
the wars the Assidwans with the scribes at their head had been 
drawn together for the defence of the heritage left by Nehemiah 
and Ezra 5 now it was the Pharisees who came forward on behalf 
of the law and against the national state which was breaking np 
the foundations of the law and of the religious community. 

‘The Sadducees represent the new state which grew 
out of the Maccabean rising, the Pharisees, the com- 

é munity of which the Torah was the first 
83. Ph aha and final cause’ (Wellhausen, Phar, zu, 
Sadd. 24 f.). The Pharisees were energetic in the 
assertion of their principles certainly; but they renounced 
all political aims. They were not political like the 
Sadducees; like the Assidseans, whose heirs they may 
probably be said to be, they held by the ideals of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. The Pharisees were the ‘ scribes’ 
who in dead earnest sought to turn the law into practice 
with the utmost literality, and thus, if they did not 
create a new type of piety, they at least remodelled the 
old on much sharper lines. 

It is in this sense that the name Pharisees ought to be taken 
(see SCRIBES AND PHARISEEs); whether assumed by themselves 
or bestowed by others it well expresses their arrogant claim to 
be the true Israel. In particular, they put the sanctity of the 
sabbath upon a new level, and exacted an outward purity by a 
constantly increasing number ofprecepts, sothat religious fellow- 
ship became more and more the fellowship of a school, and piety 
a highly specialised art. ‘The unlearned cannot guard himself 
against sin, and the layman can never be truly pious’ (Hillel). 
Ignorance of the Pharisaic teaching was in itself an evidence of 
want of righteousness 5 acquaintance with their legal precepts 
was held to be the only means for the attainment of true righteous- 
ness. Hence it is written in the Mishna (SaaA. 113) 2 'It isa 
graver sin to say aught against the learned in the law than to 
say aught against the law itself.’ 

As regarded the future of their people (see the Book of 
Daniel, and cp ESCHATOLOGY, §§ 47, 58/.), the Pharisees 
expected to see the world-supremacy of Israel established 
by the immediate hand of God from heaven, and deemed 
it an impertinence to try human means of establishing it. 
The foreign rule of the Greeks (and afterwards of the 
Romans) they also considered contrary to the will of 
God ; yet they held it more tolerable than the existence 
of a national state by which everything was secularised; 
in point of fact they could not dispense with foreign 
rule, for its disappearance would take away the con- 
dition on which their very existence depended — the law 
of the post-exilic community. To the national and 
political questions of the day they had no answer ready ; 
they simply pointed to the future which God was to give. 
That a party like this should have been able to acquire 
so great an influence over the people is extraordinary ; 
it is only partially explained by the secular rule of the 
Maccabean priestly kings. We must also bear in mind 
that the people longed for a spiritual food which their 
priestly leaders could not give them, and so betook 
themselves to the Pharisees who claimed, not without 
right, to be champions of the law. 

Besides these two parties Josephus (Ant. xiii. 59) 
mentions a third aipeots or ‘ sect '—that of the EssENES 
84, E (g.v.}. In point of fact these were a 

BSenes: brotherhood, somewhat of the nature of 
a monastic order. Josephus (Z¢.) introduces them 
about the middle of the second century BC. (cpAnt. 
xiii 112), The name signifies ‘the pious ones' (Aram. 
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won), and seems to point to an origin similar to that of 


the Pharisees. The part they played in the history of 
Israel was quite unimportant. One of the leaders 
in the war against Rome was an Essene (Jos. B/ ii. 
204). 

Ae return now to the narrative. In 63 B.c. Pompey 
constituted Syria a Roman province, thus establishing 
85. Hyrcanus the Roman hold upon the western por- 
and Antipater. tion of the kingdom of the Seleucidae. 

The Jewish portion properly so called 
—Judzea, Galilee, and Persea—he left under the high 
priest, Hyrcanus, who, however, was subordinate to 
the governor of the province and paid taxes tohim. At 
the same time Pompey ‘ liberated’ from the Jewish rule 
certain towns on the coast and in Persea, which soon 
united themselves into a league, the so-calledDecAPoLis 
(g.u.). Aristobiilus and his children Pompey took with 
him to Rome. These arrangements were a severe 
blow to the power of the Hasmonsean dynasty and its 
supporters, the Sadducees. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, if some resistance was offered; and so strong 
was the attachment of the people to the native house 
that in every attempt at revolt a native army was always. 
atcommand. Jewish history henceforward, accordingly, 
down to the accession of Herod, is mainly a record of 
the rebellionsagainst the Romans and of the disturbances 
connected with the Roman civil wars so far as these 
affected Syria. 

Aristobiilus's eldest son, Alexander, had escaped 
from Pompey and summoned the Jews to arms against his 
uncle Hyrcanus, the nominee of Rome. The governor 
of Syria, Gabinius, however, in 57 B.c. shut him up in 
the stronghold of Alexandrium and compelled him to 
lay down his arms. In the revolt, Gabinius, plainly 
with the view of further weakening the Jewish power 
and lessening the influence of Jerusalem, the capital, 
broke up the Hasmonsean territory into five adminis- 
trative divisions—those of Jerusalem, Jericho, Gazara, 
Amathus, and Sepphoris. A second revolt was headed 
by Aristobtilus himself, who, with his younger son 
Antigonus, had escaped from Rome; but he was taken 
prisoner in Machzerus and sent back to the imperial 
capital. Whilst Gabinius was engaged on an Egyptian 
expedition, a third rising was led by Alexander; but his 
army was dispersed in 55 B.C. by Gabinius, who had 
hastened back and now rewarded Hyrcanus and Anti- 
pater for their fidelity to Rome by cancelling the arrange- 
ment made two years before, and restoring Hyrcanus 
to his former authority. M. Licinius Crassns, the 
triumvir, who succeeded Gabinius in the following year, 
seized the temple treasure of Jerusalem; and after his 
death the queestor Cassius Longinus suppressed a fourth 
revolt of the Hasmonsean party which had broken out, 
under the leadership of Pitholaus, on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee (Taricheze). Pitholaus was put to death 
and Alexander brought under pledges to keep the peace 
(cpJos. Ant. xiv. 57, B/ i. 8). Julius Ceesar’s purpose 
of sending Aristobiilus against the followers of Pompey 
in Syria was frustrated by the poisoning of Aristobiilus 
before he could leave Rome (498.¢.). Shortly after- 
wards Alexander the son of Aristobiilus also was put to 
death, by Pompey's orders, at Antioch. Antipater was 
more fortunate when, after the battle of Pharsalus and 
the death of Pompey (48 B.C.),the victorious Caesar was 
pressed hard in Alexandria. So useful was Antipater to 
him that Ceesar acknowledged his debt to the Idumzean 
by the gift of the Roman citizenship and immunity from 
taxes. At the same time he confirmed Hyrcanus in his 
high-priestly office. Antigonus too, the son of Aristo- 
biilus, presented himself before Caesar in Syria and 
pressed his claims; the only result, however, was that 
Ceesar bestowed still more signal marks of favour upen 
Antipater, whom he appointed ‘steward’ or procurator 
(émlrpomos) of Judsea. At the same time he constituted 
Hyrcanus and his sons hereditary allies of the Romans, 
guaranteeing them immunity from imposts, with other 
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-privileges, and granting permission to rebuild the walls 
.of Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xiv. 8-10, B7i. 9f). 
Thus the Jewish aristocracy gained nothing by all its 
scheming. ‘The power of the hated Idumaean, Anti- 
pater, went on increasing, and although he was astute 
enough to pose always as the faithful servant of his lord, 
in point of fact, under the languid administration of 
Hyrcanus, he had a free hand. He carried on the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem and established good 
‘order throughout the country, committing the adminis- 
tration of Jerusalem and the south to his son Phasael, 
-and that of Galilee to his son Herod. The Jewish 
-aristocracy, from their own point of view, were fully 
justified when they sought to get rid of both him and 
his sons. For this a pretext was supplied them by a 
high-handed proceeding of Herod, who, in Galilee, had 
caused to be executed without reference to the council 
a certain Hasmonzean commander, Ezekias, and certain 
‘of his followers who had sought at their own hand to 
‘continue the opposition against the Roman supremacy. 
The dominant party in Jerusalem persuaded Hyrcanus 
to call Herod to account before the council in Jerusalem. 
Herod duly appeared, but not as aculprit, and, supported 
-by Sextus Caesar, the governor of Syria, succeeded in 
overawing the council so that no judgment was given. 
Once more he returned at the head of an army and 
threatened the city; but Antipater was able to appease 
his wrath. The aristocratic party, however, did not 
Test content witl this. Some years later when C. 
Cassius Longinus, one of the murderers of Caesar, was 
living in Syria (44-42 B.c.), Antipater was poisoned, 
-probably with the connivance of Hyrcanus, by an Arabian 
prince (Malichus) who seems to have been in his service. 
Whilst Malichus was still seeking to gain time, how- 
sever, before striking again, Herod got rid of him by an 
assassin's hand (Jos. Ant. xiv. 11,B7i. 10 
86. Herod. 4). Though Antipater had fallen, his 
‘family retained or even increased its power. Herod 
‘earned on all hands thanks and praise when, in 42 
B.C., he successfully repelled, on the borders of Judaea, 
:an attack made by Antigonus with the support of 
Ptolemy Mennai of Chalcis (Lebanon). Hyrcanus him- 
:self publicly showed his favour for him by giving him in 
marriage his granddaughter Mariamme, a daughter of 
Alexander. By liberal presents Herod strengthened his 
‘hold on Antony, who made Syria his headquarters for 
‘some time after the battle of Philippi (42B.c.), in spite 
of adverse deputations from the hostile party in Jeru- 
salem. Phasael and Herod were appointed tetrarchs and 
charged with the government of the Jewish provinces of 
Palestine (41 B.c. ; cpJos. Ant. xiv. 121 #-). How- 
ever, though all promised well for Herod, it was only 
to last for a short time. This was how the change 
,occurred. Lysanias of Chalcis, son and successor of 
Ptolemy Mennai, had carried on negotiations between 
Antigonus and the Parthians under Pacorus who, in 
40 B.c., had pressed into the province of Syria, with 
the result that the conquering invaders were induced by 
great promises to make Antigonus king of Judzea. The 
stroke succeeded; Antigonus found a sufficient number 
of anti-Roman followers; in Jerusalem itself the parties 
came to blows. The Parthians induced Hyrcanus and 
Phasael to go for purposes of negotiation into the camp 
of the Parthian satrap Barzaphranes; at his instance 
‘they were made prisoners at Ecdippon (Achzib) by the 
.sea-side. Herod escaped the machinations of his enemies 
by a timely flight to the fortress of Masada by the Dead 
Sea, where also his family found safety. In this way 
Antigonus (Heb. Mattathias) came once more into the 
heritage of his ancestors (40-37 B.c.). Hyrcanus and 
Phasael were handed over to him by the Parthians; the 
former he caused to be incapacitated (by mutilation) for 
the high- priestly office; Phasael committed suicide. 
The Parthians, after seeking to compensate themselves 
for their services by extensive raids, carried Hyrcanus 
offto Parthia, where, however, at the intercession of the 
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Jews in that country he was set at liberty (Jos. Ant, xiv. 
183 7, B/i. 13). 
Herod, however, did not give up his cause for lost. 
His request for money being rejected by Malichus (the 
Nabatzan prince), he applied to Antony, 
87. Herod, journeying by Alexandria and Rhodus to 
king. Rome. By large promises he induced 
Antony, who saw how useful he might become, to 
nominate him through the Senate (with the support of 
Octavian) king of the Jews. After only sevendays Herod 
was able to set ont for his new kingdom (40B.c. }. His 
way to the throne, however, was not to be as smooth as 
he hoped. In 39 B.c. he landed at Ptolemais. With 
the help of Ventidius, the governor. of Syria, he first 
relieved his brother Joseph in Masada and then appeared 
with his army before Jerusalem. Antigonus, however. 
had bribed the Roman general Silo, and Herod was 
soon compelled to retire to Galilee; nor did he again 
resume operations in Galilee and Judaea (where mean- 
while his brother Joseph had fallen) till after he had 
received fresh encouragement from Antony who was 
hurrying through to the siege of Samosata in Comma- 
gene. In the spring of 37, however, Herod again 
attacked Jerusalem, and with the help of Sosius the 
governor captured it after a five months' siege. Anti- 
gonns, who had surrendered to Sosius, was, at the 
instance of Herod, beheaded in Antioch. Thus, after 
three long years from his nomination, Herod actually 
came to his throne (37-4B.c.).. The Idumaean house 
of Antipater had by Roman help vanquished the party 
of the Sadducees (Jos. Ant. xiv. 14-16, B/ i. 14183). 
Two things Herod considered to be indispensable 
for his government— the continued friendship of the 
Romans and the extinction of the Hasmonaean party. 
The former object he sought to secure by princely gifts 
of money; the latter he came near attaining by putting 
many of the adherents of Antigonus to death : he also 
lowered the dignity of the high-priesthood by filling the 
office at his pleasure. *k keep on good terms with 
Antony was an anxious task, as Cleopatra of Egypt 
coveted southern Syria, and Alexandra, widow of the 
murdered Alexander (see above), found it to her interest 
to intrigue with Cleopatra against Herod. The latter 
had conferred the high-priesthood upon an ‘ obscure’ 
priest from Babylon named Ananel (Jos. Ant. xv. 24), 
thereby giving great umbrage to his mother-in-law 
Alexandra, who had wished to secure the office for her 
son Aristobilus. To avoid losing Antony's favour 
through Cleopatra, Herod forthwith deposed Ananel, 
and appointed the handsome and popular Aristobiilus 
in his place. Nevertheless Alexandra still found cause 
to complain of Herod, and was meditating a secret 
flight to Cleopatra with her son, when the scheme was 
betrayed, and Aristobiilus was put to death (35 B.c.). 
The end of the long story is that Herod's good fortune 
did not desert him even when Alexandra complained to 
Cleopatra: Herod once more pacified his patron. 
Cleopatra made sure of large tracts in Palestine ceded 
to her by her lover, including the fruitful region of 
Jericho. All this was on the eve of the decisive battle 
of Actium. To please Cleopatra Herod had to take the 
field against the Arabs, whose tribute he had to collect 
for the queen. He succeeded in conquering them; but 
it was a hard struggle. Then came the fresh difficulty 
of winning over to his side the new master of the world, 
for Antony's cause was ruined. His cunning suggested 
to him what to do. First, he put out of the way the 
aged Hyrcanus (whom in the beginning of his reign he 
had brought back from Babylonia) as an alleged con- 
spirator, and then he went in person to Rhodus and laid 
his crown at the feet of the victorious Octavian. The 
result was as he had calculated. Octavian not only 
confirmed him in his position, but soon after the death 
of Cleopatra bestowed upon him her domains, as well 
as other important places in§. Syria. With a single 
break (Jos. Ant. xvi. 9f.) Herod retained the favour of 
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Augustus down to the end of his reign; Josephus 
declares that he ‘was beloved by Caesar next after 
Agrippa, and by Agrippa next after Ceesar' (Jos. B/ 
i204) Some years later (circa 25 B.C.) he removed 
the last danger to his crown. The only remaining male 
descendants of the Asmonzean family were the sons of 
Baba (Sabba?). He accused them of treason and 
caused them to be slain, 

The position of Herod in the Roman Empire was 
that of a rex socius. His title and authority he held 
from Caesar and the Senate. He had to defend the 
imperial frontier and to furnish auxiliary troops, but 
was not allowed to make treaties or wage wars at 
pleasure. On the other hand, he had full freedom in 
the management of domestic affairs, and was not laid 
under any tribute, or made subject to the authority of 
the Roman governor of the province of Syria. The 
confidence placed by Augustus in his capacities he fully 
justified. The ravages committed by the Arabs of 
Trachonitis had caused great complaints. With great 
skill Herod penetrated into this difficult region, and 
,enforced peace,? receiving from Caesar a large territory 
to the NE. (Batanea, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis). In 
20 B.C. Herod was also endowed with the tetrarchy of 
Zenodorus (Ulatha and Panias).® 

Favoured by the ax Romana, Herod did much for 
the cultivation of the land. He created magnificent 

+, Cities (Samaria =Sebaste ; Strato’s Tower 
88. Herod's = Pa dda built numerous fortresses, 
policy. temples, theatres, and baths. He ex- 
tended and beautified the temple site at Jerusalem, and 
built anew the temple itself. He helped ‘his people in 
many ways (see, é.g., the account of the famine),* and 
yet he could only now and then secure their full approval. 4 
Never did the Jews feel affection for his person; they 
rightly saw in him the obedient servant of Rome, and 
were all the less ready to forget that he was only a 
‘half Jew.’ His reign did nothing to lessen the tension 
between Jew and Greek; it rather increased the tension, 
although he made extraordinary efforts to introduce the 
seductions of Hellenism into the ‘holy mountain.’ In 
a certain sense his aims were those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; but he more nearly reached them. He 
knew the Jews well, and generally speaking spared 
their religious feelings; the affair of the high-priesthood 
is an exception. To Hellenise such a people as the 
Jewish, however, was no longer possible; neither by 
gentleness nor by severity could the effects of the great 
Religious War be obliterated. Besides, Herod had 
really no skill in the arts of compromise and concili- 
ation. He was too passionate, too suspicious, too 
domineering to he able to inspire confidence. To the 
end he never lost the tyrant’s lust for power, never 
enjoyed the settled stability of a really strong monarch. 
Indeed, one may doubt whether he had any wish beyond 
keeping his power over the Jews; their Hellenisation 
he did not seriously care for. His entire policy can be 
explained from this point of view—even to some extent 
his abominable murders, though it must be admitted 
that these were partly stimulated by circumstances 
which could not but excite his jealousy. 

Herod‘s reign was not wanting in splendour. His 
love of display manifested itself in the magnificent 
buildings which he erected both within his kingdom 
and beyond it (cpJos. B/i, 21). He had connections 
with prominent representatives of the culture of the 
time — notably Nicolaus Damascenus, The visit of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa to Jerusalem threw the Jews into 
veritable transports of joy (Ant. xvi. 2). The foundation 
of Herod’s power, however, was hollow. His extraction 
indeed made him unfit to be a national king, and in 

1 On this period see Jos. Ant. xv.1-6, B/ i. 184-20. 

2 Note the story of the 500 Jews from Babylon who could 
shoot arrows when riding on horseback (Jos. Az. xvii. 2p. 
For the@hole episode see Amé, xv. 101 xvi. 92 Xvii. 2. 


3 16. xv. 103, B71. 20 4. 4 Ant. xv.91f 
5 Ant. xvi. 25. 
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his heart he was more Greek than Jew (Ant. Xix. 73). 
What is more, a national kingdom’ was no longer what 
the Jewish community desired. Religion had taken a 
new turn under the influence of the Pharisees; it was 
now much more supramundane; the law and the 
monarchy it held to be irreconcilable. However 
zealously Herod may have sought at first to meet 
the Pharisees’ views, they could never become his 
friends. They refused to take the oath of allegiance, 
just as the Essenes did (Jos. Ant. xv.104 xvii.24). 
The old aristocracy he himself had deprived of its 
influence; to support his rule he had therefore nothing 
to rely on hut force. He never shrank from employing 
any means, however ghastly, to gain this end (Ant. xv. 
810 4 xvii. 6, B/i. 336). Cp further, HEROD, §3 77 

In his first will, made after the execution of Alexander 

and Aristobtilus, his two sons by the Hasmongan 
Mariamme (68.¢.), Herod had appointed 
Belt Antipater his son by his first marriage 
altos M- to succeed him. Even before the execu- 
tion of Antipater in 5 B.c., however, this arrangement 
had been exchanged -for another according to which 
Antipas, his youngest son, by his marriage with the 
Samaritan Malthacé, was to be his heir. Shortly 
before his death (4 B.c.), he cancelled this settle- 
ment also, and designated Archelaus! as king, Antipas 
and Philip? tetrarchs—the former of Galilee and 
Perzea, the latter of Trachonitis, Batanzea, Gaulanitis 
and Paneas. The validity of this will he himself 
made to depend on its confirmation by Augustus. 
Hence his heirs one after the other betook themselves to 
Rome to find safe anchorage for their ship while the 
storm of revolt was already raging at home. Before 
Augustus gave his decision, fresh petitioners arrived. 
It was a deputation of Jews deprecating the continuance 
of the existing order of things, and desiring that the 
whole country might be brought immediately under the 
Roman sway. Augustus, however, decided in favour of 
Herod’s last will. Archelaus as ethnarch became ruler 
over Idumzea, Judaea, and Samaria, with the exception 
of the cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, which were 
incorporated with the province of Syria; Antipas became 
tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, and Philip tetrarch of 
Trachonitis as far as the Jordan (Jos. Am. xvii. 9-16). 

This apportionment of Herod’s dominions did not 
last long, so far as the realm of Archelaus was concerned 
(4B.c.-6 A.D.). A deputation of Jews and Samaritans 
complained to Augustus of his arbitrariness and cruelty, 
and Augustus, the emperor, summoned him to Rome 
and deposed him, relegating him to Vienna in Gaul. 
His dominions became part of Syria, but under the 
special charge of a procurator (éwlrpomos} of equestrian 
rank (6-41 A.D.). 

The procurators were so called, originally, from the 
duty which fell to them of collecting the revenues for the 
imperial treasury. As administrators- 
of a given district they had at the same 
time the military command, and also 
judicial prerogatives. These last the procurators of 
Judaea used but seldom. The ordinary dispensation of 
justice was left in the hands of the highest native court, 
the Synedrium, whose position received thereby fresh 
importance. The jus gladiz, however, remained ex- 
clusively with the procurator. For military purposes 
he had not, like, the legate-governor of Syria, Roman 
legions at his disposal, but only auxiliary troops raised 
in the country itself (Kacoape?’s kal LeBacrynvol). The 
military headquarters were at the residence of the 
procurator— Caesarea; but there were garrisons all 
over the country; in the citadel Antonia at Jerusalem, 
for example, a cohort was stationed. The impelinl 
taxes the procurator collected through the native 
authorities ; how wide were the ramifications of these 
is shown by the list of eleven toparchies enumerated by 


1 An elder son by Malthacé. 
2 Son of Cleopatra of Jerusalem. 
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Josephus (BJiii. 35). The local taxes, on the other 
hand, were farmed out to contractors (publicant, 
Te\@vat}, who, as a rule, doubtless, were Jews. The 
Jews had to take an oath of allegiance to the emperor ; 
and though worship of the emperor was not exacted of 
them, sacrifice for him was offered in the temple twice 
daily. The Jewish worship stood under the protection 
of the Roman state; but this did not exclude a certain 
amount of supervision of temple matters by the Roman 
officials. As arule it was customary to spare Jerusalem 
the sight of the imperial emblems (‘ effigies’) carried by 
the troops (cp ENSIGN). 

Such in brief were the arrangements set up in the 
domains of Archelaus in 6 A.D. — arrangements which 
had been desired by the Jews at the death of Herod. 
The system conferred upon them a higher degree of 
self-government, and therefore of liberty to follow their 
own laws and customs, than they had previously 
enjoyed. An aristocratic constitution with the high 
priest at its head (Jos. Ant. xx. 10)again came into being. 
The aristocratic families reaped the chief advantage 
from this, although in the Synedrium they had to share 
the power with the Pharisees. The high priests were 
named, however,'by the Roman governors, and it only 
too soon became evident that the immediate rule of the 
Romans did not tend to tone down but rather to ex- 
aggerate points of difference. 

The procurators who held office in Judzea from 
6 to 41 A.D. were: Coponius, M. Ambivius, Annius 
Rufus, Valerius Gratus (r5-26), Pontius Pilate (26-36), 
Marcellus (36-37), and Marullus (37-41) (Jos. Ant. 
xvili.22 42 610). At first no doubt unwittingly, but 
afterwards certainly of malice, they often wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Jews. Pontius Pilate 
went so far in this that a complaint laid by the 
Samaritans before the legate L. Vitellius (35-39 a.D. ) 
proved effectual; Vitellius sent Pilate on his defence to 
Rome and took measures to quiet the agitated spirits in 
Jerusalem. He handed over to the priests the high- 
priestly robes which had been kept in Baris-Antonia 
since the days of John Hyrcanus, and caused his army 
on its march against the Nabatzeans to avoid Jerusalem 
so that the holy land of the Jews might not be 
desecrated by the imperial emblems (37 A.p., cp Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 43 53). These litthecourtesies, however, were 
wholly inadequate to heal the ominous breach which 
was daily driving Jews and Romans farther apart. 

With the first procurator Coponius the imperial 
legate P. Sulpicius Quirinius (Lk. 21 7) had come as 

eutate,, governor to Syria, and in 6-7 A.D, carried 

sea i ena out the Roman census in Judzea. This 
ealous. new method of taxation excited great 
horror and aversion. The high priest Joazar, a son of 
Boethus (Ant.xv. 93), was able indeed to turn aside the 
threatened storm; but the proceeding left a deep mark 
behind it in the rise of the Zealots —a political party which 
regarded the payment of taxes to the foreigner as the 
token of a sinful servitude (God alone requiring to be 
honoured as king and lord), and therefore advocated 
war to the death for the establishment of the divine king- 
ship, according to the promise. The founders of the 
party were Sadduk the Pharisee and Judas the Galilean 
(of Gamala) who may probably be regarded as son of 
the so-called 'robber' Ezekias who was put to death 
by Herod (Jos. Ant. xvii.105 xiv.93 7 xviii. 1). The 
very designations of the two leaders would lead us to 
expect to find in this new party a combination of the 
doctrines of Pharisaism with the practical aims of 
Hasmonzean patriotism ; and this expectation is realised 
in the attitude the Zealots actually took. From the 
Pharisees they took over the then current form of 
prophetic eschatology — the divine kingship, destruction 
of tne enemies of the nation, freedom, the Messiah, 
etc.; from the Hasmonzeans, the precepts which enjoined 
a bold fight for religion and fatherland. To expect the 
divine kingship yet quietly to accept the kingship of the 
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godless, they regarded as a sinful absurdity. The 
Pharisees repudiated this departure from the purity of 
their principles (cp Jos. Ant. xviii. 1) ;hut the intensified 
religious interest which had been diffused throughout 
the nation by their own influence had prepared the soil 
for the seed of the Zealots. Between the Sadducean 
aristocrats (who had again come to the helm after the 
deposition of Archelaus) and the Zealots, collision was 
inevitable; the two parties were mutually irreconcilable, 
as had already been seen at the census of Quirinius. 
The more the Jews had experience of the harshness of 
the Roman rule, the more numerous did the Zealot 
party become. As contrasted with the half-hearted 
they came forward as thoroughs, as the out-and-out 
party who not only taught about the kingdom of God 
but also were willing to put their lives into jeopardy to 
set it up. Their immediate result was to keep their 
own people and the Romans in a state of unrest; but 
their ultimate aim was to secure the mastery of the 
capital. So soon as they had reached it, the hour 
would have struck for the last decisive struggle with 
the Romans. 

In this position of parties there arose once more, 
unexpectedly, the prophetic summons : Turn ye (333; 

peravoetre), Since Mal. 37 had been 
the Beptist uttered, : had fallen into oblivion; it 
" seemed indeed to have become unneces- 
sary. However, John the Baptist (28-29 A.D.) with his 
call to repentance presented a picture of the future quite 
different from that cherished by his contemporaries. 
The alternative to repentance was judgment, and if he 
was right, it was on the Scribes and Pharisees that the 
divine judgment would fall first. His preaching found 
much acceptance, and before his career was cut short 
by Herod Antipas (see below, § 95) Jesus of Nazareth 
had raised the same cry, not in the wilderness, but in 
the haunts of men. 

To Jesus the right way to God was clear ; he himself 
exemplified that way, and he so taught concerning it 
as to make it easy for any one to find it. 
93. Jesus. yi, thoughts show the closest contact with 
the religious tendencies of the time; evidently they 
took shape under the pressure of the questions which 
were stirring his contemporaries. They had their own 
roots, however, in a supramundane sphere, and there- 
fore could not be confined by the narrow limits of 
Judaism. To the call to repentance Jesus added as a 
motive that the kingdom of God was at hand, thereby 
characterising the traditional piety as powerless to reach 
that divine goal. In his teaching he used the same 
terms as the popular leaders of the time; but he put 
other ideas into them. Without discarding the current 
conceptions of a coming judgment and regeneration 
of the world, he substituted for a Jewish world-theo- 
cracy, the idea of a kingdom of kindred souls bound 
together by their common faith in God and love to 
man. He dissolved the strange combination of heavenly 
and earthly elements which formed the latest Jewish 
eschatology, and thus cleared away the last remnants 
of the popular religion, —includingof course the popular 
conception of the Messiah. He taught men to appre- 
hend not only God but also the fellowship of man with 
God ina spiritual manner. For him as for them, the 
kingdom of God was a divine institution, a divine gift; 
but it was for men themselves ever to create it afresh 
and extend it among themselves day by day. Al this 
and more may be historically said of the teaching of 
the Master (seeJESUS, § 1x 7), who at length crowned 
his work by enduring a shameful and painful death as 
of God's ordering, and as the way to complete ultimate 
success. 

All this meant an open breach with Judaism. The 
ruling classes scorned the means of raising their religion 
to a higher plane pointed out to them by Jesus of 
Nazareth. Nay, more: they pronounced him™a blas- 
phemer when in his appearance before the high priest 
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he acknowledged himself to be the Messiah—not of 
course in the sense attached to the word by current Juda- 
ism (see MEssIAH, § 6), but in the sense of being the 
final exponent of the full divine meaning of the religion 
of Israel. This new forthsetting by his ministry ob- 
tained such a degree of independence and strength as 
no longer to require the shelter of a nationality or of a 
national religion, and became capable of forming a 
society of its own, drawn from humanity at large. 
Judaism, in isolating itself from the course of this 
development, had to take the consequences. When 
Christianity and Judaism gradually separated, it was 
as if a mighty river had changed its bed : a feeble 
current still crept along the old channel; but the main, 
the perennial, stream flowed elsewhere. 
We turn now to the northern portion of Herod's 
divided kingdom. As we have seen, the north-eastern 
Phili part had been assigned to Philip, 
tnS*rstrar ch Herod's son by Cleopatra of Jerusalem. 
* ¢Philip’ built himself a new capital, 
Caesarea (Philippi),near the most easterly of the Jordan 
sources on the site of theancient Paneas, and with the title 
of tetrarch governed the eastward-lying territory, mainly 
inhabited by Gentiles, as far as the mountains of the 
Hauran. It was to his zeal for building that the fishing 
village Bethsaida (called by him Julias after the daughter 
of Augustus) owed its promotion to the rank of city. 
He married Salome (see § 95), and died without issue 
in 33-34 A.D. Josephus speaks of him as a wise and 
just prince (Ant. xviii.46). After his death his do- 
minions were thrown into the province of Syria till 
37 A.D., when Caligula bestowed them, with the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias (Abilene), upon a grandson of Herod and 
Mariamme— Agrippa I., the son of Aristobulus,—with 
the title of king (Jos. Ant. xviii.21 46 6. 
The territory assigned to Herod Antipas, on the 
other hand—Galilee and Perzea—was mainly peopled 
byilew For the protection of the main 
95. Antipas. road through Galilee he fortified Sep-~ 
phoris, while towards the S., as a frontier fortress 
against the Arabs, he built Betharamphtha (Beth-haran) 
which he named J.ivias or Julias; but in this line of 
activity his greatest work was the foundation and 
adornment of Tiberias. His first wife, whom he 
married for political motives, was a daughter of the 
Nabateean King Aretas; after his repudiation of 
her he allied himself with the ambitious Herodias (see 
HEROD, § 7). Through her daughter Salome she 
procured the death of John the Baptist (29 A.D.), whom 
Herod Antipas had caused to be imprisoned in the 
fortress of Machaerus (see JOHN THE BAPTIST, MACH- 
Rus). King Aretas began hostilities on account of 
the repudiation of his daughter, and inflicted a severe 
blow upon Herod (36A.D.). At the instance of the 
latter, Tiberius ordered his legate Vitellius to sup- 
press Aretas ; but while halting at Jerusalem on his 
way to Nabatwa, Vitellius (37 A.D.} heard of the death 
of Tiberius and forthwith abandoned the expedition. 
The bestowal of Philip's tetrarchy on Agrippa I. by 
Caligula led Herodias to urge her husband to go to 
Rome for a royal title also. At the same time, how- 
ever, Fortunatus, an ambassador of Agrippa, arrived 
in the capital with heavy charges affecting the fidelity 
of Antipas; and as the latter was not able entirely 
to clear himself, he was deposed by the emperor and 
banished to Jugdunum in Gaul, whither he was 
followed by Herodias, his territory being added to the 
dominions of King Agrippa I. (39-40 A.D. ; see HEROD, 
§ 12). 
Under Caligula (37-4 A.D.) a heavy storm-cloud 
gathered over Jerusalem. In 39 A,p,-—thus immediately 
a after the outbreak of the bloody per- 
96. Petronius. secution of the Jews in ALEXANDRIA 
(g.v. )—a conflict between the Gentile and the Jewish in- 
habitants of the emperor's city of Jamnia gave occnsion 
for acommand by Caligula to P. Petronius, the governor 
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of Syria, to have the statue of the emperor set up by 
force in the temple at Jerusalem. If the Jews refused 
compliance they exposed themselves to the wrath of 
the emperor, who sought the customary divine worship 
for his own person in good earnest; but compliance 
would involve disloyalty to their law. They proceeded 
accordingly in troops to Ptolemais where Petronius was 
collecting his army, and laid before him solemn protests 
against what was being proposed. In Tiberias, whither 
Petronius had betaken himself, the Jews convinced him 
still further of their inflexibility in this matter, and he 
accordingly came to the resolution to try to change the 
emperor's mind. This had in point of fact already 
been accomplished by Agrippa I. who was then staying 
in Rome; but when the report of Petronius reached 
the emperor's hands he was thrown into such a furious 
passion by the obstinacy of the Jews that he sentenced 
Petronius to death for disobedience. Tidings of the 
murder of Caligula (Jan. 41) arrived, however, in time 
to prevent the execution of this order. Thus the storm- 
cloud passed away and the outlook of Judaea became 
brighter than even the boldest had ventured to hope 
(Phil. Leg. ad Catum, § 30 7; ; Jos. Ant. xviii.8). 

One of the first acts of the emperor Claudius (41-54 

A.D.) was not only to confirm Agrippa in his former 

A dominions but also to add to them 
97. Agrippa I. Judea and Samaria. Thus without 
once drawing sword this gay and showy knight of fortune 
had come into the entire kingdom of his grandfather 
Herod. He held it for three years (41-44 A.D.). He 
knew how to utilise with skill both persons and circum- 
stances alike in Rome and in Palestine. In Jerusalem 
and elsewhere, where it seemed expedient, he hela 
himself up as the patron and supporter of the approved 
Pharisaic Judaism of the day. In Caesarea, as every- 
where else among foreigners, he was the man of Greek 
culture, the friend of the Romans. During his brief 
reign the land had rest. He even received the praise 
of the Pharisees, who, we may be sure, would hardly 
have remained permanently his supporters. Against 
the heads of the young and growing Christian Church 
he took violent measures (Acts 121-19). He even made 
faint tentative efforts to give an anti-Roman character 
to his reign. He began the building of a strong wall 
round the northern suburb of Jerusalem ; but the legate 
Marsus procured the imperial prohibition. He also 
summoned five Roman vassal princes of Syria and Asia 
Minor to Tiberias; but Marsus again ordered them 
back to their places. Agrippa I. died suddenly in 
Caesarea; his Gentile soldiers welcomed the tidings 
with joy (Jos. Ant. xix. 4-9). 

Claudius, yielding to the representations of those 
around him, decided not to nominate the son of 
98. Procurators. Agrippa I. (also called Agrippa), now 

seventeen years of age, to the vacant 
throne, but to place the whole territory under procurators 
subordinate to the governor of Syria. Very soon again 
ihere arose the strained r-lations which had been found so 
ntolerable in Judaea znd Samaria under the previous 
orecurators from 6 A.D. onwards. The first procurator, 
Cuspius Fadus, revived the old controversy as to the 
sustody of the high-priestly vestments; but, by the 
2mperor’s command, the arrangement arrived at by 
Vitellius in 36 A.D. was adhered to (Jos. Ant. xx.1), 
ind the supervision of the temple, as well as the right 
‘Oo nominate the high priest, was now bestowed upon 
Herod of Chalcis (41-48 A.D.), a brother of the deceased 
Agrippa. What the disposition of the Jews was is 
ndicated by the appearance of the prophet-adventurer 
Theudas, with whom, however, Cuspius Fadus made 
short work (Jos. Ant. xx.51; cp Acts 536). His suc- 
sessor Tiberius Alexander, of Jewish-Alexandrian origin, 
saused the sons of Judas of Gamala, Jacob and Simon, 
0 be crucified—no doubt as being prominent 2mong 
he Zealots (Ant. xx.52). After the ravages of a great 
amine, the exasperation of the Jews against the ad« 
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ministration of Ventidius Cumanus (48-52) began to 
show itself in open insurrection. During the feast of 
the Passover, a soldier of the Roman guard had insulted 
the Jews; their complaints led the procurator to take 
certain defensive measures which in their turn caused 
a great panic in which many lives were lost (Amz. xx. 
53). A Roman soldier seized hold of a roll of the 
Law; the excitement of the Jews over this was so great 
that Cumanus caused the soldier to be beheaded (Ant. 
xx. 54). Festival ,pilgrims from Galilee were attacked 
by Samaritans, the Jews retaliated, and when Cumanus 
sternly interfered, the leading people in Jerusalem had 
the utmost difficulty in averting a general outbreak. 
The dispute was referred by the governor Ummidius 
Quadratus to the judgment of the emperor, who at the 
instance of young Agrippa sentenced Cumanus to banish- 
ment (Ant.xx.61 f.; B/ ti.123 $; otherwise Tac. 
Ann. 1254). 
The successor of Cumanus, Antonius Felix (52-60 A.D., 
see FELIX), was so arbitrary and cruel that discipline 
s.., broke down and public order threatened 
ve Felix: to disappear. The Zealots from their 
ACATIL. hiding-places made the country insecure; 
it availed little that Felix effected numerous executions 
and caused their leader Eleazar, who had been taken 
captive, to be sent to Rome. They began to be looked 
upon as the champions of liberation from the Roman 
yoke; their following increased and they secretly 
leavened the masses with the spirit of revolt. They 
were named, from the weapon ({sica) which they carried 
concealed under their garment, Sicarii. They assas- 
sinated at their own choice, but also at the instigation 
of others; for example, at the instigation of Felix 
himself they murdered Jonathan the high priest, who 
had become an inconvenient monitor. Fanatics, both 
honest and dishonest, possessed by the eschatological 
ideas of the time, were continually throwing the sparks of 
religious enthusiasm among the excited and inflammable 
masses (cp Acts 2138; BY ii.13847.). Even the Jewish 
governing class, the priestly and the lay aristocracy, 
became disintegrated, each fragment using such power 
aS it had for selfish ends (Jos. Ant. xx.85-8; B/ ii. 
132-6). Meanwhile, the oversight of the temple, and the 
right to nominate the high priest, after the death of 
Herod of Chalcis, was conferred by Claudius upon his 
nephew Agrippa II. (about 50 A.D.), who also received 
the territory of Chalcis and afterwards (about 53 A.D. ), 
in place of this, the former tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, as well as the territory of Varus (Noarus) 
with the title of king (Ant. xx. 527197). 
The flame of avowed revolt burst forth not in Jeru- 
salem but in Caesarea. Here in this half-Gentile, 
half-Jewish city a dispute for supremacy 
100. Festus. had arisen between the two classes. After 
Antonius Felix (52-60) had been recalled by Nero and a 
successor (Porcius Festus, 60-62) appointed in his place, 
the Gentiles of Caesarea succeeded in procuring from 
Nero a decision by which the Jews were deprived of 
their equality of standing (évomoXcreia) with the Gentiles. 
To the Jew-s this gave occasion for the great insurrection. 
For some years indeed it remained confined to Caesarea 
and the surrounding country, and did not in the first 
instance spread as far as to the capital. Porcius Festus 
(see FESTUS) exerted himself in vain, however, to quell 
the rising. His successors Albinus (62-64) and Gessins 
Florus (64-66) disregarded all law and justice to such 
a degree that pacification became impossible. The 
Sicarii could not be exterminated; those who could 
entered into arrangements with them for securing life 
and position (so, for example, the wealthy Ananias of 
Jerusalem, who at one time had been high priest); 
other influential people surrounded themselves with a 
sort of bodyguard so as not to be helpless at a time 
when everyone was taking the law into his own hand. 
Albinus indeed took some trouble to conceal his mis- 
doings; but Gessius Florus did not shrink from the 
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employment of open violence and thus drove even the 
peaceably disposed of the Jews to retaliation. A coarse 
insult to the Jews in Caesarea had again led to street 
riots. As even the native soldiers took part against 
the Jews the latter quitted the city, taking their books 
of the Law with them—an occurrence which for Josephus 
marks the beginning of the war (BY ii. 144) . 

The anger excited in Jerusalem by these events had 

not yet died down when Florus caused seventeen talents 

to be taken from the temple treasure, plainly 
ome because the Jews had failed to pay their 
* taxes (B/ii. 165). Popular indignation now 
expressed itself in intemperate speech against Florus, 
who thereupon appeared in Jerusalem with his soldiers, 
would grant no terms, and gave orders to plunder the 
Upper City, also causing many inhabitants of Jerusalem 
—among them Roman citizens —to be crucified. Soldiers 
summoned from Czesarea. answered the friendly greeting 
of the Jews, by his orders, with coldness and rudeness, 
and attempted by a coup de main to seize the Antonia 
and the temple. This plan, however, was not success- 
ful ; Florus returned to Czesarea and sought to stir up 
the Syrian governor Cestius Gallus against the Jews. 
The prudent bearing of Gallus at this juncture, com- 
bined with the appearance of Agrippa JI, in Jerusalem, 
produced a short lull; but when Agrippa spoke not 
only of obedience to the emperor, but also of submission 
to Florus, the anger of the people burst forth against 
him also, so that he had to leave the city. A band of 
Zealots established themselves in the fortress of Masada 
by the Dead Sea. At the instance of Eleazar, son of 
Ananias, it was determined that henceforth offerings of 
those who were not Jews should no longer be received 
in the temple —and thus that the daily sacrifice by and 
for the Roman emperor should be discontinued. 

The supreme council of Jernsalem exerted itself to the 
utmost against this rebellious decision. Florus left it 
to itself; but Agrippa sent to its aid 3000 horsemen 
with whose help it carried on a struggle for four weeks 
against the war party who held the temple. The party 
of rebellion soon began to gain ground, burned the 
archives containing the records of indebtedness, obtained 
possession of the Antonia citadel, and shut the adversary 
up in the royal palace. A son of Judas of Galilee the 
founder of the Zealot party, Manaem (Menahem)? by 
name, conducted the siege. The garrison— Roman 
and native alike—desired to capitulate ; but free exit 
was allowed only to the natives, among them the troopers 
sent by Agrippa. The former high priest, Ananias. 
was put to death and soon afterwards Manaem also, 
who had made himself hated for his cruelty. At last 
the Roman garrison also had to surrender ; though their 
lives had been promised them on oath, all were 
massacred, their captain alone excepted. On that same 
day the Jews who had remained in Caesarea were put 
to death or thrown into prison by the Gentile inhabit- 
ants. In retaliation armed bands of Jews went round 
the border places inhabited by Gentiles plundering and 
massacring. The Gentiles replied with a persecution of 
the Jews which extended as far as Tyre and Ashkelon 
and even Alexandria. As Florus was helpless, Cestius 
Gallus now marched into the Jewish territory with an 
army. Galilee he soon subdued; and during the feast 
of Tabernacles he made his appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. After some skirmishes before 
the gates the army gained possession of portions of the 
city and began to attack the north side of the temple. 
The rebels had already given up their cause for lost, 
when suddenly Cestius Gallus ordered the retreat. The 
Jews followed him and inflicted heavy losses. Once 
more songs of victory were sung by her own people 
within the capital. This was the prelude to the war of 
May-November, 66; the war party had triumphed 
both at home and abroad. 

Formal preparations for war were now begun on both 

1 Cp MANAEN. 
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sides. In Jerusalem everything had to bend before the 
zeal of the war party, or else take its 
102, Formal departure. The aristocracy themselves 


took in hand the defences of the country. 
The Jewish territory from Lydda to Persea. and from 
Idumeea. to Galilee was divided into seven districts, each 
under its own commander; thus for example Galilee 
was assigned to Josephns the Pharisee, destined after- 
wards to become the friend of the Romans, and the 
historian of the war. He has himself described the 
measures he took for the defence of Galilee (B/ ii, 20 7 ; 
Vit. 7 f-). It is quite clear from what he says how hard 
—even to impossibility—was the task of uniting in 
common defence against the Romans those who had 
been so long accustomed to deeds of violence. No 
wonder that the more thoughtful spirits were filled with 
anxiety. Nero, whom Cestius Gallus had _betimes 
apprised of the state of affairs, summoned his proved 
general T. Flavius Vespasianus to Achaia and charged 
him with the conduct of the war against the Jews in 
revolt. Vespasian caused his son Titus to bring the 
fifth and the tenth legions from Alexandria while he 
himself proceeded to Antioch and took command of the 
fifteenth legion along with the auxiliary troops supplied 
by three kings in alliance with Rome— Antiochus of 
Commagene, Soemus of Emesa, and Agrippa II, 
Father and son met in Ptolemais where they began 
operations. 

The first measures taken were against Galilee. The 
city of Sepphorishad already received a Roman garrison 

‘i and was being held against Josephus. As 
103. Galilee. soon as the sete cE Vennic a capened 
upon the scene, the Jews withdrew into the fortified 
cities. Of these the first to succumb to the Romans 
was Jotapata (1 Panemos= July 67). Josephus himself, 
who had already reported to headquarters the evil case 
of his army, conducted the defence and was seized in a 
hiding-place by the victors. He ingratiated himself 
with Vespasian by the prophecy that both he and his 
son were destined for the imperial throne, and was 
detained in friendly captivity. After having advanced 
along the coast as far as Joppa, Vespasian made his 
headquarters with Agrippa 11. at Czesarea Philippi, 
whence he caused Tiberias and Taricheae—both cities 
belonging to Agrippa—to be brought back to their 
obedience. The storming of the fortress of Gamala in 
Gaulanitis proved no easy task (Sept.-Oct. 67). But 
when in addition to this the garrison of Mount Itabyrion 
(Tabor) had also been overcome and Giscala the home 
of the Zealots had opened its gates to Titus, the whole 
of Galilee was at the feet of the Romans, though John 
of Giscala, the leader of the rebels in the last named 
city, had indeed eluded Titus by a ruse and made his 
escape to Jerusalem. Vespasian fixed the winter 
quarters of the fifth and fifteenth legions in Czesarea 
Paleestinze and those of the tenth in Scythopolis. 

The tidings of the unprosperous course of events in 
Galilee, when they reached Jerusalem, where the high 
priest Ananias and Joseph son of Gorion 
were nominally in command, had the effect 
of letting loose the full storm of rage and 
fanaticism against the Romans. The arrival of John of 
Giscala with his Zealots added fuel to the flames. With 
the fanatics, to be old or prudent was to be indolent 
and weak. In the country about Jernsalem the struggle 
of parties came to bloodshed; the issue soon declared 
itself in favour of the fanatics. The conflagration now 
reached Jerusalem itself. It directed itself in the first 
instance against those who, there was some reason to 
fear, might seek to quench it—against the high-priestly 
nobility and their adherents, and in particular against 
the Synedrium as it had hitherto existed. It had 
hitherto been unfortunate enough in its efforts against 
the enemies of the fatherland, and in the judgment of 
the excited masses this constituted a fault which in 
those stirring times demanded instant punishment. The 
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ordinary processes of law and justice seemed too long 
or too uncertain, and the power of those who admin- 
istered them as dangerous to the sacred cause. Accord- 
ingly, no trial was conceded to those priestly nobles 
who in the meantime had been arrested and cast into 
prison; they were put to death where they were and 
the cruel perpetrators of this crime (Ex. 2227) were 
praised as deliverers of the people out of the hands of 
traitors. Regard for their own safety bade the Zealots 
take into their own hands the supreme authority. As, 
however, the populace, under the influence of Ananus, 
assumed a threatening attitude, the Zealots withdrew 
themselves to the temple area, the strong walls of which 
afforded them protection, The priority of claim to the 
high-priestly office asserted by’ certain priestly families 
they declared to be abolished, and, appealing to an 
ancient custom, they reintroduced election of the high 
priest by lot. 

The leading members of the Synedrinm showed 
unwillingness to accept such a reversal of ,existing 
arrangements without a struggle. The people sided 
with them and actually forced the Zealots back from 
the outer temple enclosure into the sanctuary itself. In 
order to save the latter from desecration Ananus opened 
negotiations and in doing so gave his confidence to 
John of Giscala who already on previous occasions had 
acted as negotiator for the Zealots and now finally went 
over to their side, accusing Ananus of acting in pre- 
arranged concert with the Romans. He counselled the 
Zealots to call in the aid of the Idimeeans if they 
wished to escape certain death at the hand of Ananus 
or the enraged people. His advice was taken and 
soon 20,c00 Idumaeans, eager for war, stood befor’ 
the walls of Jerusalem. Ananus sought to bring them 
to reason; but under cover of a dark and stormy 
night, the Zealots slipped from the temple and led the 
Idumaeans through the sleeping city up to the temple 
hill and into the inner precincts, whence they now com- 
menced the attack upon the outer temple court and the 
city. Ananus and his associates were slain and many 
citizens with them; others Were thrown into prison. 
The triumphant Zealots introduced a new council 
(Synedrium) of 70 persons, but again dispersed it at 
the point of the sword when it proved unconformable to 
their wishes. The Idumzeans perceived too late the 
red nature of the work for which their aid had 
been invited. Filled with shame, they left the blood- 
saturated city in the hands of the Zealots, who put to 
the sword all suspected persons, and reduced Jerusalem 
to helpless subjection (Jos. B/ iv, 3-6). 

Vespasian watched this feverish outburst with the 
coolness of a practised general. He very well knew 
s,.. that the more the strength of the city 
105. Vespasian. was wasted by this internal struggle, 
the feebler would be the resistance he would at last 
have to overcome. The reports by numerous deserters 
as to the ambition of John and the envy and ill-will with 
which he was looked upon by others confirmed him in 
his watching attitude. The revolution in the capital 
made itself felt, however, also in the surrounding 
country. The Sicarii extended their predatory raids as. 
far as from Masada to Engedi. Following their 
example others also banded themselves together for 
plundering the cities and villages, amongst them in 
particular the desperado Simon bar Giora of Gerasa 
(B/ iv. 72 93). At last, in March 68, Vespasian 
resumed the war. He reduced Perzea as far as to 
Macheerus and thereafter occupied the districts of 
Thamna, Lydda, Jamnia, Ammaus, Bethneptepha! and 
Idumzea. Next he marched by way of Ammaus (where 
the fifth legion had its camp) and Neapolis (Sichem) 
down into the Jordan valley and threw a garrison into 
Jericho (June 68), thus drawing, however widely, the 
first line of investiture round the centre of the rebellion. 

At this juncture, tidings of the death of Nero (gth 

1 [Bebderrynvpay, Niese, Jos. B/iv. 81.] 
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June, 68) reached Vespasian in Ceesarea, He deter- 
mined to delay the siege of Jerusalem and await the 
orders of the new Emperor, Galba. Thus the summer 
passed away, as also the succeeding winter, Galba 
having been murdered in Jan. 69 and Otho named as his 
successor. This inaction was, to the Jews eager for 
battle, hard to bear; but in the meantime they kept 
‘their swords in practice in fratricidal conflicts, and 
thinned their own ranks by all kinds of jealousy, envy, 
and evil passion. Simon bar Giora plundered right 
and left through the whole of the territory still un- 
-occupied by the Roman troops, from the district of 
-Akrabattene in the N. down to Idumza in_ the 
S., drove the Zealots back to the shelter of the walls 
ofJerusalem and made himself master of Idumzea and 
its capital Hebron. In Jerusalem itself a mutiny broke 
out against John; his Idumaean soldiers resolved to 
call in the help of Simon against the Zealots, who had 
again retreated to the temple hill. Simon ,in this 
manner became master of the city in April 69, and 
exerted himself to get the Zealots expelled from the 
temple also (&/ iv. 91 f). 

Vespasian now drew his lines more closely round the 
city. In June 69 he advanced from the N. as far as 
Bethel and EPHRAIM (¢.z., ii.), and in the S. his general 
Cerealis subjugated Idumaea and held it in check by 
garrisons. The way to Jerusalem was now open; but 
once more grave tidings from Rome hindered him from 
taking the decisive step. Vitellius had taken the place 
of Otho on the imperial throne. The news roused the 
disapprobation of the legions stationed in the E., and in 
July 69 Vespasian himself was acclaimed emperor from 
the Nile to the Danube, and hastened to Rome. The 
siege- of Jerusalem was thus left to Vespasian's son 
‘Titus, who had at his side Tiberius Alexander, formerly 
procurator of Judaea, now governor of Egypt, and 
Josephus, now freed from his captivity. 

Titus marched upon Jerusalem from Czesarea at the 
head of the fifteenth and twelfth legions by way of 

Tit Samaria, while the fifth legion advanced 

106. WS. from its camp at Ammaus and the tenth 
from Jericho. Titus pitched his camp one and a half 
hours northwards of Jerusalem (April 70). The leaders 
of the revolt within the city had in the meantime 
gone on with the building of the outer wall which had 
been begun by Agrippa II, (see § 97), and had even 
sent messengers to the many Jewish colonies on the 
Euphrates to stir them to revolt (B/ vi.62). Jerusalem 
itself was full of the numerous visitors who had come up 
for the Passover feast. so that feeling was highly strung ; 
it expressed itself in loud shouts of joy when Titus at the 
head of a body of horsemen was almost surrounded by 
a band of Jews close by the northern wall of the city. 


The Zealots had in the meantime split into two factions : 


Eleazar son of Simon had made himself master of the 
inner sanctuary and confined John of Giscala to the 
outer temple precinct and its immediate southern neigh- 
bourhood, sothat John had to defend himself on two 
sides — against Eleazar and against Simon bar Giora who 
was master in the city. When, however, Titus proceeded 
to place the fifteenth, twelfth, and fifth legions on the 
height to the north (Mt. Scopus; see Nos) and the tenth 
legion on the Mt. of Olives to the east, the Jews com- 
bined: A vigorous attack was made upon the tenth legion 
while it was engaged in the work of entrenchment ; but 
it was repulsed by the bold intervention of Titus. While 
Titus was making preparations for the investment 
properly so-called, John succeeded in getting the better 
.of Eleazar and his people in the inner sanctuary, and 
thus Jerusalem no longer had three parties, but only 
two—John with 8000 men and Simon with 15,000. 
Titus directed his first attack, with embankments, 
towers, and battering rams, against the first wall in the 
neighbourhood of the Tower of Hippicus. Not until 
the blows of the rams had begun to fall did the con- 
tending parties within the city begin to come to their 
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senses and think of uniting in a common defence. B. 
the fifteenth day of the siege, the seventh day of 
Artemisius (approximately May 70), the Romans had 
already forced their way into the northern quarter of 
the city enclosed by the first wall. Immediately Titus 
pushed forward his camp and began to breach the 
second wall. After five days his troops were able to 
advance through it; but in the vigorous street fight 
which ensued they were repelled by the Jews and con- 
strained to fight for three days more for the reconquest 
of the walls. 

Meanwhile the siege operations now began to be 
directed against the citadel of Antonia and the Upper 
City. Titus sent Josephus a second time to summon the 
Jews to surrender (B/v.33927). He knew that 
pestilence had already broken out in the overcrowded 
city, and also that famine was beginning to make itself 
felt, and he wished, if possible, to preserve the city 
and especially the temple from destruction. The leaders, 
however, refused to negotiate ; they proudly placed their 
reliance on the temple and the almighty power of God. 
The inclination of the people was in the other direction ; 
whoever saw a convenient opportunity stole away from 
the city and went over to the Romans. Those in com- 
mand were roused by this to all the greater vigilance. 
Intimidation was not spared, and stringent measures 
were taken to exact provisions for the soldiers from the 
wealthier inhabitants. To add to these difficulties Titus 
now put into force with greater strictness the military 
law regarding deserters. Yet all these untoward cir- 
cumstances together could not break the spirit of the 
defenders. How great was their resourcefulness and 
how desperate their courage the Romans found by ex- 
perience. After seventeen days' labour four embank- 
ments had been raised—two against Antonia and two 
against the Upper City. Those before Antonia the 
Jews undermined and destroyed by fire; those before 
the Upper City with the machines were also set on fire 
by them during a hard-fought struggle. 

These losses had their effect on the besiegers, and 
raised grave doubts whether the means hitherto em- 

ployed would suffice for the reduction 
107. Blockade. of the city. Hence Titus resolved on 
a strict blockade. A rampart—3g9 stadia in circumfer- 
ence, with thirteen watch towers—was completed by 
the legions in three days (B/v. 122). 

The position of affairs in the city daily grew worse; 
famine led to the most inhuman acts. The preter- 
natural suspiciousness of the Zealots was always dis- 
covering new traitors who had to lay down their lives 
that the city might sleepsecure. Still, the hope of a 
divine intervention and of the Messianic empire (BJ 
vi. 52) still held its own through all the pangs of 
hunger, all the shouts of combatants, and all the blood- 
thirsty jealousy of opposing parties. What amazing 
abysses does not human nature here disclose ! 

In twenty-one days the Romans had raised four new 
embankments which were watched with the utmost 
vigilance. Shaken by the rams a part of the wall at 
the Antonia citadel collapsed; but the Jews had already 
erected a second behind the breach. This also the 
Romans surmounted on the 5th of Panemos (approx. 
July), and accordingly could assert the mastery in the 
citadel. On the 15th of Panemos the daily sacrifice in 
the temple (7"DR) ceased to be offered. Well might the 


courage of many sink. Titus, first through Josephus 
and afterwards personally, pleaded that the temple 
might be spared; but all in vain. Nothing was left for 
it but that the struggle should be carried out to its issue 
within the sacred enclosure. The first battle being 
indecisive, the Romans built a new embankment against 
the wall of the inner precinct, while the Jews destroyed 
the chambers between the Antonia and the inner temple 
enclosure — partly by fire. 

On the 8th of Lous (ca. August) the rams were 
brought to bear on the walls of the inner forecourt. 
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As nothing, however, could be effected either by their 
108, Burning means or by scaling ladders, the gates 
of the gates were set on fire. When these actually 

> began to burn horror paralysed the 

temple, etc, defenders. Titus, however, on the 
following day, caused the flames to be extinguished. His 
sole object had been to secure a freer path for the 
larger attack which he had planned for the roth of Lous. 

Before this could quite be carried out by the soldiers, 
however, one of the party tossed a burning brand into 
one of the chambers surrounding the temple. The 
wildest consternation ensued among the Jews. Titus 
ordered the extinction of the fire; but the Roman soldiers 
pressed on, and put the horror-stricken Jews to the 
sword. Scarcely had Titus for the first time cast eyes 
on the Holy of Holies when the flames were already 
crackling under the door ; soon they sprang aloft and 
enveloped all. On this very clay a prophet had 
summoned the people to the temple to see the fulfil- 
ment of the signs of deliverance. The raging flames, 
the infuriated soldiers, the groans of the wounded and 
the dying, all spoke with another voice. It was the 

judgment. The words of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
of Nazareth had come true. 

Thoiisands perished in the temple flames; some of 
the Zealots sought safety in the Upper City. The 
Romans set up their standards in the sanctuary, sacri- 
ficed before them, and hailed Titus as Imperator. After 
.an ineffectual attempt at an arrangement with the 
authorities he ordered the city to be burned. The 
Jews now retired into the palace of Herod and gave up 
the rest of the city to the spoiler. Once more the 
legions had to set about engineering works, and on the 
7th of Gorpiaius (ca. September) 70 A.D., machines 
were brought to bear. It was now plain that the 
powers of resistance of the besieged -had been broken at 
last ; when the wall fell their pride turned into helpless- 
ness and cowardice, and they sought to hide themselves 
in the subterranean passages. On the same day the 
Roman soldiers made their way through the Upper 
City, burning, plundering, and massacring. Of the 
Jews who survived, the leaders were put to death, and 
the finest-looking of the youths were preserved to grace 
the triumph ; of the remainder, some were sent to the 
Egyptian mines, many were sent as presents into the 
provinces for use in scenic displays. Death or captivity 
was also the lot of those who had hidden themselves in 
the subterranean passages ; John of Giscala was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life, Simon bar Giora was set 
apart for the triumph. City and temple were destroyed, 
only the western portion of the city wall with the three 
towers of the palace of Herod was left standing, so as 
to admit of the roth legion and some auxiliary troops 
having their camp there. Of the rich plunder, there 
were afterwards exhibited to the Romans in the joint 
triumph of Vespasian and Titus the Golden Altar of 
incense, the golden candlestick, and also the book of 
the Law. 

Three strongholds still remained in the hands of the 
Jews; Herodeion and Masada to the W., Machaerus 


109. Jud to the E. of the Dead Sea. Herodeion 
» JUdwa. currendered to Lucilius Bassus, who now 
commanded the roth legion, without a struggle; 


Machaerus, only after a protracted siege. As Bassus 
-died soon afterwards, the siege of Masada fell to the lot 
of his successor, L. Flavius Silva. This fortress stood 
at a height of more than 1500 ft. above the level of the 
Dead Sea, on the almost inaccessible summit of a 
mountain (nowes-Sebbeh), and since the commencement 
.of the war had been held by the Sicarii under Eleazar, 
a relation of Judas of Galilee. After great exertions the 
soldiers of Silva at last succeeded in making a breach 
in the walls ; but the defenders had already constructed 
behind it another wall of timber and earth. This 
withstood the blows of the ram better than the stone 
wall had done; but it was capable of being set on 
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fire by the besiegers.. Hereupon Eleazar persuaded his 
band to a solemn resolution to commit suicide together. 
When, accordingly, on the 15th of Xanthicus (ca. 
April) 73, the Romans made their way over the burning 
wall into the fortress, they did not find a single man 
alive. Masada was afterwards held by a Roman 
garrison. 

Vespasian had already settled what was to be done 
with Judzea, by an order addressed to L. Bassus. The 
whole scene of the rebellion, as it had 
been handed over by Nero to Vespasian 
as a special province, he now claimed as 
his private property. Caesarea Paleestinze 
was converted into a Roman colony (Colonia Prima 
Flavia Augusta Caesarea) and continued to be the seat 
of a governor (who at the same time commanded the 
roth legion) as well as the administrative capital. The 
roth legion lay for the most part at Jerusalem. Eight 
hundred veterans were settled at Emmaus near Jeru- 
salem. All Jews within the Roman empire were re- 
quired to pay the traditional temple tax, the didrachma 
(Mt.17 24), into the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This 
determination unquestionably was a very deep wound 
to Jewish susceptibilities. As a general rule, however, 
the position of the Jewish religion as a veligio licita 
within the Roman empire was not assailed. Nowhere 
except in Egypt was violence resorted fo. Fugitive 
Sicarii had fomented disturbances in the Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and this led Vespasian to order 
Lupus the governor to destroy the Jewish temple founded 
by Onias (see HERES). Lupus and his successor, 
Paulinus, plundered the temple of its dedicated gifts and 
sacred vessels, closed it and rendered it inaccessible. 
The Jewish worship had been. carried on here for the 
space of 243 years (Jos. B/ vii. 104 has 343 years, by an 
error). 

It was but natural that a paralysing reaction should 
follow the fearful struggle of the Jews with the Romans. 

R ., Not only were their physical forces 
M35 othe. exhausted; the community had—a 

: more serious matter—been deprived 
Jews in Judea. of its religions centre. Its highest 
authority, the Synedrinm, had even before the siege of 
Jerusalem been destroyed by the war party (§ 104). 
Now, with the destruction of the temple, the cultus also 
had been brought to an end; the priests had been de- 
prived of their vocation, the community of its appointed 
representation in the presence of God. The mother- 
country itself was now compelled to live after the 
manner of the Jewish diaspora. The Pharisees, with 
Johanan b. Zakkai at their head, settled in Jamnia and 
addressed themselves to the task of once more rallying 
the dispersed of Israel around the Law. They revived 
the Synedrium into new life by the formation of a court 
of justice consisting of seventy-two members (p'3p3), 
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measures. 


which disposed of civil causes arising between Jews in 
Judaea and, so far as was practicable without conspicuous 
disregard of Roman rights, also dealt with criminal 
cases. This court of justice could not pretend to any 
legal title; it owed its existence to the necessities of the 
case; but it seems in all probability to have been ulti- 
mately recognised by the Romans. Soon it rose in 
importance to such a degree that its pronouncements 
were recognised by the whole diaspora. Its head, who 
bore the title of #@sz’, ethnarch, or patriarch, received 
from every Jewish community yearly dues, which were 
brought by so-called ‘ apostles.' The study of the Law 
and the practice of Pharisaic piety were also carried on 
with all the zeal proper to persecuted causes. What had 
been lost—temple and worship—every effort was made 
to preserve, so far as was possible by means of writing ; 
the ancient precepts for the regulation of Jewish social 
life in Judaea were modified in such a way as to admit 
of their being applied under the altered conditions. 

The Jews in Palestine adapted themselves to the new 
circumstances with remarkable rapidity. This can be 
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explained to a great extent by the reaction which 
followed the feverish days of the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem. : The Jews were glad to take refuge under 
the shelter of any new arrangement, however temporary 
and inadequate. They sought for comfort in their 
abiding sorrow, certainty in their doubt, some fixed 
point towards which they could direct their thoughts 
and hopes. This they found in the teachings of their 
rabbins, versed in the Scriptures, from whom they 
learned to accept their misfortunes submissively as a 
chastisement from God. This was certainly a whole- 
some salve for broken spirits. Nevertheless the rabbins 
had not learned from the terrible divine judgment the 
thing which in truth most concerned their peace. They 
impressed upon the Jews the old transcendental hope 
that at the time appointed by God the redemption—~v.e., 
the world-theocracy—would come (cp Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and 4 Esd.). It was the very depth of their 
unprecedented humiliation which seemed to justify the 
expectation that the hour of deliverance was not far 
off. Nor was it long before the determination was 
again arrived at to seek to hasten the event by their own 
efforts. 

The Emperor Domitian caused the didrachma tax 
(which, as we have seen, had from 70 A.D. onwards to 


112. New acted with particular strictness, and for- 
rebellion. bade conversion to Judaism (which stil] 
had+its supporters even within the precincts of the 
imperial palace). ,He is .said also to have sought, like 
Vespasian before him and Trajan after him, to exter- 
minate the Davidie family by persecution. These 
measures show how gréatly the power,of the Jewish 
diaspora was still felt by the Roman empire. It was in 
the places where the diaspora was strong that the first 
risings took place when Trajan waged war on the 
Parthians on the eastern frontier of the empire. Egypt, 
from the Thebaid to Alexandria, trembled before the 
wild outburst of Jewish hatred against the Greeks and 
the Romans. In Cyrene also it burst forth with blood- 
thirsty ferocity. In Cyprus the Jews carried out a fearful 
massacre and destroyed the city of Salamis (circa 
116 AD.). Trajan sent one of his ablest generals, 
Marcius Turbo, to Egypt ; but it was only by degrees 
that he succeeded in quenching the fire of rebellion in 
the blood of its instigators. Even in Mesopotamia the 
Jews rose and threatened to bar the emperor's return 
from Ctesiphon. Here it was Lucius Quietus who 
restored order with remorseless firmness. Even down 
to the first year of the emperor Hadrian (r17-138 A.D.) 
the agitation seems to have shown itself— perhaps even 
in Palestine —in commotions of diminishing intensity. 
Towards the end of his reign Hadrian unintentionally 
furnished the occasion for a rising. of the ‘Tews in Judasa 
‘tsel Circumcision had beeen for- 
with drenanta Helen by law in the Roman empire, 
With Hadrian. | |; ; : 
eing. placed in the same category with 
castration. The prohibition was regarded by the Jews 
—thoughby no means levelled exclusively at them-—as 
a prohibition of the exercise of their religion. Further, 
Hadrian issued orders that the now deserted Jerusalem 
should again be rebuilt as a Roman colony. This 
expression of imperial goodwill towards their ancient 
capital the Jews regarded as the worst of injuries, the 
deathblow to all their dearest hopes; for the execution 
of the emperor's command would mean nothing less 
than the conversion of Jerusalem into a Gentile city. 
The zeal of the Jews was accordingly kindled once more 
on behalf of the city of their God, and they flew to arms 
on the sacred soil of Judaea. Probably the disturbances 
first began about 132, after the emperor's second visit 
to Syria inr31. So far as we can learn from the scanty 
notices preserved to us, the struggle took the form of a 
guerilla war only ; the insurgents fixed their quarters in 
fastnesses, caves, and subterranean dens, and sought as 
best they could to expel the Romans from Judaea. 
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The leader was a certain Simon, better known by 
his surname, Bar Kosiba or Bar Kocheba; the first' of 
these two forms indicates his origin 
a Saati genealogically or locally (cp 1 Ch. 422), 
* the second his dignity (see Nu. 2417) 
as Messiah; he was doubtless of Davidic descent: 
His coins bear the legend ‘Simon Prince of Israel.’ 
The Roman Governor Tineius Rufus was unable to 
quell the rebellion which burst out on all sides and 
spread even beyond the boundaries of Judaea. Jeru- 
salem was ‘liberated,’ as the legend on the coins of 
Simon has it, and the sacrificial system was probably 
again revived ; perhaps an attempt was also made to 
rebuild the temple. The entire Jewish diaspora sup- 
ported the movement, so that 'the whole world was 
thrown into commotion’ (Dio Cassins 6923). It seems. 
probable that Hadrian himself lingered for a while near 
the scene of the struggle; and he summoned his best 
generals to deal with it. Julius Severus, who came 
from Britain, brought it to a triumphant end. The 
closing scene took place not at Jerusalem but at BETHER 
(g.v., cp Ezra 220 @, see GIBBAR), now Bittir, to the 
south-west of Jerusalem. In the eighteenth year of 
Hadrian (134-5) the little fortress was captured after a 
brave resistance, Bar Kocheba himself having already 
been slain. The whole war probably lasted 39 years 
(132-135 A.D.). It was bloody in the extreme, and 
brought Judaea to the lowest ebb. The captive Jews 
were offered for sale at nominal prices on the market 
place beside Abraham's oak at Hebron, or sent off to. 
the slave markets of Gaza and Egypt. 

What the rebellion had been intended to prevent now 
took place without resistance. Terusalem was built asa 
Gentile city and received the name of 
-. Elia Capitolina, with the rights of a 
ae bioreticag Roman colony but without the jus 

apitolina. salicuu, On the former site of the 
temple was built a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus with an 
equestrian statue of the emperor Hadrian. No Jew 
was permitted to enter the precincts of the city; once 
more it was to be the possession of heathen deities and 
their worshippers. Such was the end of the history of 
Israel on the mountains of Judaea. 

I. For ancient history ef the East in general:—Max 

Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums(4), Bd.If: 4), 80; Ed. 
. Meyer,’ Gesch.des A Hterthums, Bd.1, 84; 
116 Literature. A. Wiedemann, Apyptische Gesch. von den 
altesten Zeiten bis an,Alexander den. 
Grosse, '843 Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Alten Agyptens, '87 5 Fr. 
Hommel, Gesch, Bab. und Ass., '85; C. P. Tiele, Bad,-ass, 
Gesch., Bd, 1 f, ‘86-87; H. Winckler, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., 
923 FH. Wine ler, Aftorient. Forschungen, '93 (3 J. ¥. 
M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy,and the Monuments, 17, 94-96 ; 
F. Justi, Gesch.des alten Persiens, ‘79; Th. Néldeke, Aufsdize 
z, pers. Gesch., '87 ; W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the 
Semites(?), ’94; W. 'Baudissin, Studien zur sem. Rel.-gesch, 
Sts "16-78: Biaethgen, Beitr. 2. sem. Rel. -gesch., '88. 

11. For history of Israel in general :—H. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel), Bd. 1-7, '64-68 ; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden 
von den ditesten Zeiten bis an die Gegenwart, 1-13, '53 fi 
English edition abridged by author, 5 vols., ’91-'92 ; F. Hitz 
Gesch. des Volkes Israels, 1 f, '69; Abr. Kuenen, De Gods! 
dienst von Israél tot den Ondergang van den jJoodschen 
Staat, 1/, '69-'70; Jul. Wellhausen, Gesch. Israels, 1,'78, from 
second edition onwards entitled Preleg. zur Gesch. [sraels(), 
'99 ; Ed. Reuss, Gesch. der heil, Schriften des AT®, '90; B. 
Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 17f., 87 7, %'89 () ; R. Kittel, 
Gesch. der Hebréer, If; ., '88-92_ ET, 2 vols., '95-96; E. Renan, 
Histoire du Lengle @Tsrae, Bh. 1-5, 87-08 ; Jul. Wellhausen, 
1/G@, '97 ; H. Winckler, Gesch. Israels in Hinzeldar- 
stellungen, 1, '95, 2, 1900; Aug. Klostermann, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel bis zur Restauration unter Ezra und Neh. 
‘06 see @ Israel, '98 ; C. H. Cornill, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, '98, ET, Histor’ Une People € Israel, '98 5 
H. Guthe, Gesch.des Volkes Israel 5 C.F. Kent,A History 
of the Hebrew People, 2 vols., '96-'97, and C. F. Kent and J. 
5. Riggs, A History of the Jewish People, ‘99-1900. 

Ill. On special periods or points :—W. Max Muller, As. une 
Eur, nach altigypt. Denkmélern,'93 ;H.Zimmern, ‘ Palastina 
um das Jahr 1400 vor Chr. nach neuen Quellen’ in ZDPV, 13 
[’90} 133-147;| H, Winckler, Die THORAC von Tell-el- 
ve marna (Keiechritiche Bibliothek, Bd. 5, '96); Ed. Meyer, 
Glossen 2% den Thontafeln von Tell el Amarna: from. 
Acgyptinca Festschrift fur Georg Ebers zum 1 Marz, '97,, 
pp. 62-76); Jul. Wellhausen, Cow. des Hex. und der hist. 
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Biicher des AT), '99—Appendices 305 7; K. Budde, 
Lie Bucher Richter und Samuel, ‘90; F. Marquart, Funda- 
mente israetit. und jad. Gesch.,'96; G, H. Bateson Wright, 
Was Israel ever in Egypt? '95', A. H. Sayce, The art: 
History & the Hebrews, 97; Early [srael and the Surround. 
ing Nations, ‘99 ; Fr. Hommel Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
Illustrated by the Monuments) 97; A. Freiherr von Gall, 
Altisr, Kultstétten, 98, H. Winckler, Alitest. Unters., ‘92% 
E. Archinard, Jsvaeé et ses voisins asiatigues, la Phénicie, 
PAram. et lAssyrie, de Cépoque de Salomon & celle de San- 
cherib, ‘90; M. Dieulafoy, Le vet David, '97; H. Winckler, 
Musri, Meluhha M@in, ‘98, W. Robertson Smith, 7%e 
Prophets of Israel and their place in Fistory®), '95 ; Kosters, 
Het Herstel von Israel in het Persische Tydvak,’94; A. van 


Hoonacker, Vouvelles Etudes sur la Restauration Juive apres 
Lexile de Babylone,'96; A: Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhanal. 2. 
ézb2, Wiss. (from the Dutch by K. Budde, "94); Ed. Meyer, 
Die Entst. des Judenthums, '96; W. Judeich, Kleinaszat, 
Studien, } B. Niese, Gesch. der griech. and makedon, 
Staaten, 93 5H. Willrich, judex u. Gricchen vor der makka- 
baischen Erhebung, 95; F. P. Mahatfy, The Empire € the 
Plolemies, 'g5 = E. Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid, Volkes ine Zeitalter 
Jesu Chrixyit, Bd, 1, ’90, Bd. 28), ‘98; O. Holtzmann, V7" Zeit. 
gesch., “953 Jul. Wellhausen, Die PAarisder und die Sadducticr, 
743 Th. Mommsen, Ads. Gesch., Bd. 5,’85; A. Bertholet, Die 
Stellung der Isvaeliten und der Juden 2u den Fremden, 96; 
Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, 8 ,- B. Stade, 
Die Entst. a Volkes [srael,’993 K. Budde, The Religion of 
fsvael to the Exile, 19005,U. Wilcken, ‘Ein Actenstuck zum 
jiidischen Rriege Trajan’s,’ Heres, 27('87) ; A. Schlatter, "Die 
Tage Trajan's und Hadrian's,’ Bedtrdge zur Férderung christ- 
ticher Theologie, ed. by A. Schlatter and H. Cremer, 1('97), 3 
heft. See also PRopuECy, and other special articles. 
H, G. 

ISSACHAR (13H; [eliccayap [BAL], some- 
times jcayap[B*>F] ; in Rev. 77 some MSS icacyap 3 
Jos. cayapHc; on the name see below, §§ 3, 6 end), 
apparently the name borne by the inhabitants of the tract 
lying between the highlands of Ephraim on the S. and 
those of Naphtali on the N. ; between the lowlands of 
Zebulun on the NW. and the deep Jordan valley on 
the E. 

Issachar finds prominent mention in the present text 
of the battle-song in Judg. 5. It would be natural that 

the brunt of the struggle should fall there. 
Reel It is noteworthy, however, that whilst 
3 " Josh, 2128 (1 Ch.672 [57]} assigns 
Daberath to Issachar, Josh. 19 x2 places it on the border 
of Zebulun. Moreover, in the passage where Issachar 
is mentioned in Judg. § the text is uncertain. There is 
no quite unambiguous evidence that Deborah or 
Daberath (whether a person? or a town)? or Barak, 
belonged to Issachar (see DEBORAH, § 27). Can 
there have been a desire to suppress the name of 
Issachar? It is not quite impossible. The writer to 
whom is due the enumeration of tribes summoned by 
Gideon (Judg. 6 35) and of tribes that gathered together 
to pursue Midian (7 23), if rightly represented by MT,$ 
omits Issachar— the very tribe which, one would sup- 
pose, would be most intimately concerned, and (if 
we suppose that Purah is a corruption of Puah; see 
GIDEON, § I 2.) may have supplied Gideon with his 
attendant. Similarly, Issachar is allowed no part in the 
fight described in Judg. 4. Still more strange, perhaps, 
is the omission of the same tribe from the list of those 
summarily told of in the latter part of Judg. 1.4 More- 
over in the ' Blessing of Jacob" the reference to Issachar 
is rather disparaging, and in both the " Blessings’ Issa- 
char yields precedence to Zebulun, although in Gen. 30 
Issachar is the elder of the brothers. Is.all this acci- 
dental? Or can a reason be found ? 

Issachar's being a Leah-tribe associates it with 
Zebulun (cp the connexion of the two in Dt. 3328 /), 
and they are mentioned together in the 
Song of Deborah (Judg.514/-) : their 
territories were contiguous. What is 


2. Special 
Cults ? 


1 Moore, Budde and others. 

2 C. Niebuhr; Wi. G12 126. 

3 Of course the text may be corrupt 3 see GIDEON, § 1, where 
it is proposed to read ‘ Issachar’ in the Gideon gtory for Asher 
Gudg,. 6 35). : 

4 We. CH 215 suggests that Issachar may have been included 
in Joseph ; Bu. (RaSa@ 44) and Moore (/wdg. 49) suggest that 
it was omitted through accident or design in abridgment. 
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noteworthy, however, is that the ‘Blessing of Moses' 
connects the tribes not as comrades in war (asin Judg. 
5) but as guardians of a great religious fair (Dt. 3318 f.) ; 
as if they had formed a northern confederation like that 
of Shechem which had its religious centre, according to 
Winckler (GJ256}, on Shechem's sacred mountain. On 
what mountain such a gathering of northern clans may 
have been held does not appear; possibly on Tabor 
(Herder, Graf, Steuernagel 7) or Carmel (Knohel, Ber- 
tholet). Nor have we any clue as to the deity who was 
thus honoured, unless we can venture to find a veiled 
hint in a well-known story connected with the birth of 
Issachar and Zebulun. 

Reuben found di#dd’im (see MANDRAKE). These 
naturally belonged to Leah, the fruitful mother; but 
Rachel bartered for ashare. Issachar and Zebulun were 
born to Leah, Joseph to Rachel. Whatever be the mean- 
ing of Reuben's-being assigned to Leah (see REUBEN), 
the tribe was mixed up with GAD [g.v, § 3]. Now Mesha 
tells us (2. 12) that when he took Ataroth from Gad he 
carried off an 1 $xnx, which implies a cult of some kind. 
The Gadite cult may have been shared by Reuben : un- 
less, indeed, 'Reuben' in Gen. 3014 was originally 'Gad,' 
whose birth has just been told of (v. 11) : Gad could he 
called Leah’s son. If there underlies the story of the 
dadéim the fact of an old cult, it is a little difficult to 
extricate it naturally; but it is noteworthy that the 
Issacharite tribal hero Tola, or his clan Puah, is said 
to be ‘son of Dodo’ (am ; the text of the passage, 
however, is doubtful; see § 7). 

It seems certain that pdpular etymology connected the 
name Issachar with the Hebrew root say, 'wages’ (cp 

the gloss 6 éert ulcGos [BAL] and Jos. éx 
oe ene uloOov vevdsevos) and in J‘s form of the 
theory the hire had to do with the mandrakes (Gen. 
30:15).4 It has been thought that religious ideas some- 
times led to the omission of certain tribe-names (cp 
GAD, § 2). If the omission of Issachar was inten- 
tional, the reason may have been political (see below, 
§ 4}; but implications involved in the 'Duda' story 
might be enough. Or if the connection of the name 
with an Egyptian god Sokar (which is in fact one of 
the alternatives proposed by C. J, Ball, SBOT on Gen. 
3038 ; see below, § 6) was held by some in ancient 
times, it is barely possible that this may have been dis- 
advantageous'to the tribe. 

The first syllable of Issachar may possibly have been taken by 
J to be the Hebrew word pix (so We. TBS, p. v, alsogs 4, and 
Ball, of. cé¢.), the whole name being explained as ‘man of 
hire.’ Another popular explanation may have been nae wy 
(cp Jer. 3116 = 2 Ch. 157 Eccles. 49) 5 perhaps also a4 nyy.2 
The theory that the name is compound is not impossible (cp 

6). Many modern writers, however, incline to the view that 
§ » simple.8 Thus Ball compares the Arabic aSkar;4 Nestle 
(A/SEZ 131754 ['97]) seems to favour Wellhausen's comparison 
of the Nabataan name Zaypya-os,5 and Cheyne thinks Is- 
sachar is a popular corruption of Vizrah{é)} ($yImsn), which he 
has suggested as perhaps the original of Israel ($yqy) and of 
Jezreel (Syyn) (see 1acos, § 6) : Jezreel lies on the Lorders of 
Issachar. On the second part of the name see further, below, 


§6. 


1 In E Leah gave up her handmaid to Jacob (v. 18). 

2 The name appears in the consonantal text invariably as 
r2ww, This is printed 13wy, that is with the Kré 13%; but in 
different authorities occur the following five other forms 2713 
(without daghesh), uu, 52Ue, ape, anees; on which 
see Ginsburg, Jztrod. 250-254 (cp Baer-Del. Gen. 847). 

3 The view that the second y was meant to show that the y is 
wi, not y, is supported by Nestle (4/SL 131754, Trans. ZX Or. 
Cong. 262} who, however, believes that the ys was really y. The 
double y may, however, be due to 'Volksetyrnologie.’ 

4 'Sorrel,' or ‘reddish-brown’ of horses (cp Lane,. ad vee., 
Wi. G/2zex, n. 1); cp Gen. 4914@, and note the derivation of 
sninn (see Ass): | The phonetic equivalent of Issachar_ in Arabic 
is vashur, which oceurs as a tribal name (see, @g., Yakiit 3 288 
2. 14); cp Syqsy in a Minzan inscription from Mada’ in Saleh 
(DHM £4. Denk. no. xxv. 1.4 5 see further Muller's note, p. 48). 

& Heid.() 3,n. 5 j’and ed. omits. 
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If we judged by appearances we should conclude that 


iy, in historical times Issachar played no im- 
+ Suara =n portant part. Some of the vings of Israel, 
1SCOLY. however, appear to have been men of 


Issachar. 

There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt that 
one of the older sources of Kings called Baasha ‘son 
of Ahijah, of the house of Issachar’ (1K.1527).4 Of 
the origin of Omri nothing is said ; but that he also was 
of Issachar is for several reasons not improbable.* If 
then there is anything in the notion that there was a 
tendency to avoid mentioning Issachar (see above, §§ 
1-3) it might be suggested that under the Jehu dynasty it 
became the fashion to disparage the ‘house of Issachar.” 
It would not be strange if this were so. On the other 
hand Jehu himself may have belonged to the house of 
Issachar.* 

That would be the most natural explanation of his being 
called in inscriptions of Shalmaneser II, ‘son of Omri’ (KAT 
189 7. 208); note also the phrase ‘statutes of Omri (Mic. 616 5 
see Omri 9. Howeverthat may he Jehu was a trusted general 
of Ahab ’and Jehoram. The last’king of the line was slain 
near Ibleam. Jehu’s father’s name is given as Jehoshaphat, 
the name (not a common one) of the governor of Issachar in the 
list in K, 4, where in MT (, 17) heis said to be son of Paruah but 
Paruah should probablyrather be Puah, the Issacharclan.4 jehu 
is oftener, however, called son of Nimshi. This is obscure; hut 
if we may explain it on the analogy of the Punic p33 || tony, 
Nimshi would imply the cult of a god yj, which might be the 
‘sameas that referred to in the Issacharite BaasHa [g.7.}.8 

On the other hand Jehu may have been a southerner. 

There are not lacking features of his policy that would fit in 
with such a theory (see JEHU, § 2), and Nimshi may have been n 
southern name (cp Abishai, Amasa ; and, for the first part of 
the name, Naomi and EJnaam [1 Ch. 1146]). 

Whether the dynasties of Omri and Jehu were from 
Issachar or not—and the saying in Gen. 4914 f. suggests 
that Issachar supplied, rather than 
employed, gangs of labourers — there 
were not wanting influences that 
might have enabled men of that tribe to take a leading 
place. If ‘nature has manifestly set Esdraelon in the 
arms of Samaria,’® it has also assigned it a different 
lot. Commenting on the ‘ Blessing’ of Issachar (Gen. 
4914) G. A. Smith says (p. 383) ‘To the highlander 
looking down upon it, Esdraelon is room to stretch in 
and he happy.” The most important point, however, 
is that the plain of Megiddo is the natural route from 
Sharon to the Jordan. From the earliest times it 
contained the sites of fortress towns (see ESDRAELON). 
Though its connection with Ephraim and with Gilead 
was very close, we have no hint how it became connected 
with Israel; perhaps in self-defence against the inroads 
of the still unsettled peoples of the east; or in connec- 
tion with some other great struggle.’ 


5. Geographical 
conditions. 


1 GA's ovxov ecoaxap, indeed, may not he strong evidence 
confirmatory of MT ; but @8 need not be opposedreally. Pedaay 
9 vtos axera may be a dittograph of Baaca v. a. due to homoio- 
teleuton (avroy «. . orxov) (the xap of GB's exapager [exapaxwoev 
a for war of @4’s erara£ev looks oddly like the end of errayap). 

L adds Ircaxap of MT after BedSapa, (== Bedany of GB), 

2 He was chief general under the ‘house of Issachar,” and we 
are not told his origin. It is plain that Ahab had a palace at 
Jezreel (although ‘which was in Jezreel’ in 1 K. 21 1 may be an 
insertion [€& om.]), which continued to be the home of the 
family. The original owner of the hill of Samaria may have 
been an Issacharite (cp the clan of Shimron). It should not be 
ignored that in the Chronicle's list of Davidic tribal princes, 
ihe prince of Issachar is called Omri (1 Ch. 2718). Naturally 
in such a list (cp Gray, HPN 185 188), no stress can be laid 
onthis; hut traditional names do occur in the list : see Ephraim, 
Benjamin. (By a strange coincidence the plain of Megiddo is 
now called Merj ihn ‘Amir.) Here might he mentioned also 
the Phcenician policy of the house of Omri. Cp Smith, DA} 
14876, Guthe, GV7x38. 

3 Still, one of his house was called Jerohoam. 

4 The 4 may be from »w which perhaps stood between 5 
and j2wy", asin GF yros Povacovd ev eroaxap(Z.¢., "1 MD)» 
and practically in @L v. Bapoaovx (e., MUI yas mp Py ev 
ioe 

5 If the Jehu dynasty also belonged to the house of Issachar 
a political reason for the rise of a fashion of disparaging 
Issachar is hard to find. 

6 GASm. HG 379. 

7 Gnthe(GVZ 73), who accepts 1S. 11as it stands, infers from 
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It appears that at one time the plain of Megiddo was 
pretty completely under the power of the Philistines.’ 
6. Prehistoric At least, the Zakkar(i) (Ta-[k]}-ka- 

times. ra-[y]), who were associated with them 
had firmly established themselves at 
Dor in the 12th century.2, Who the people were who 
suffered from these intruders we are not told. It might 
be supposed that they would hardly be Israelites, who 
probably settled first in the highlands ; that the strangers 
would be interested merely or mainly in the trade-routes 
and the cities lying on them, and that it was from them 
that these were won by Israel. That may be so. The 
struggle, echoes of which we find in Judg. 5, may con- 
ceivably have had this very result. No more, however, 
can we be sure that the land was found in the un- 
disturbed possession of ‘Canaanites.’ We hear of 
the district first in the time of Thotmes III. and it 
was thereafter more or less continually in the power 
of Egypt or contesting that power. The Amarna 
correspondence, however, shows us not only the open 
country but also the towns (¢.g. Megiddo [£25 193]) 
threatened by the Habiri. The one thing that seems 
to be clear is that the population must have been even 
more than usually mixed. 

It is not impossible that some Egyptians might remain 
when Egypt finally withdrew-. At least, there would 
be natives or settlers who had,been attached to them 
in one capacity or another, especially mercenaries. 
The Egyptian derivation of the name Issachar referred 
to above (§ 3), therefore, is perhaps not quite impossible. 
Issachar is the only name of the ‘twelve tribes’ (besides 
Naphtali) from which no gentilic is formed in the OT,* 
which makes it not improbable that it is a compound 
name. The Moabites knew a neighbouring people as 
Ish-gad (see Gap, § 1). It may be, then, that there 
was in the Gilboa district a community known to their 
neighbours by some such name as Is-sachar—i.e., the 
men of the god Sakar—as Ish-gad were the men of 
the god Gad (GAD, § 1 f).® 

Another theory (Che. Cri, B26.) not open in the same way 
to the objection referred to below, regards s3yy as a popular 
euphonic adaptation of a primitive tribal name Ish-heres(oinw) 
“man of the sun’; cp the place-name Beth-shemesh (Josh. 1922)5 
hut the author of this theory prefers the explanation Yizrah [él] 
mentioned above (§ 3, end). 

The difficulty (referred to above) in the way of snpposing 
that Issachar’ contains a reference to a god Sokar, is that, al- 
though, according to the Sakkara list, a king of the second 
dynasty (the Sesdkhris of Manétho) bore a name compounded 
with that of this deity, and such compounds were favourites 
(Erman, Axe. Eg. 139) in the old empire (cp Seker-b‘a-ba’u ; 
Lieblein, Dict. de noms hiéraglyphiques, no. 1359 and others), 


there does not appear to he any evidence that the name of this 
god was used in forming proper names outside of Egypt. 








Saul’s choosing Bezek as mustering place q@ S. 118) that he 
counted on drawing from Issachar and the northern tribes. 
Bezek, however, is just. opposite Jahesh, and Winckler’s argu- 
ment (G/2 188, etc.), that Saul was a Jabeshite (cp Saut), is 
certainly plausible. Even if it were to be held, with Cheyne, 
that Jabesh-gilead is a corruption of some other name, Guthe’s 
inference is not conclusive : the mention of Bezek might be a 
consequence of the corruption (see SAUL, § 1, near end). 

1 This statement may stand even if it should be held that the 
peo le referred to in the original form of the story in Sam. as 

olding Israel in subjection were not the Philistines. See SauL, 
§ 4, and ZarrpHats, where other related changes in the reading 
of the traditional story are proposed. 

2 WMM, JZVAG, 1900, 1. 3 cp Dor. 

3 Guthe thinks that Issachar and Zebulun came from across 
Jordan and probably were spusted into their later seats by 
Joseph’ when it followed(GV/ 50). Cp § 8, end. 

4 In the case of sayy w'x, however, in Judg. 10, it is just 
possible that a final , has been lost before the following x17. 
Otherwise we must insert !) (Moore), or substitute it for &*X, 


before qazyy>, It is difficult, at all events, to follow Budde 
(ad doc.) in regarding the text as sound. Nw, 25814, which he 
cites, do not seem to be really parallel, the meaning there is ‘the 
Israelite’ : here it is ‘anIssacharite.’ See, further, the article 
cited below, next col. n. 3. 

5 Of the Egyptian god Sakar not very much is known. His 
name is met with chiefly in combination, as Ptah-Sokar, or 
Ptah-Osiris-Sokar. Originally apparently a sun-god, he ‘became 
thegod ar’ éfoxyy of the Memphite Xecropolis,’ ultimately giving 
his name to the modern village Sakkara (Wiedemann, Petrie). 
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ISSACHAR 


It is true the letters SKR (3p) occur in several proper names 
at Carthage ta god slalonoun (C/S 1253 [25413 cp 420" 4wN 
in a Maktar inscr., Lidzbarski, Aphemerts, 149);  43pnN73 
(CZS 1267372; Kut. 152); but in each case 45p is preceded by 
p, and the name y;op71y (in a Sidon inscription : Rev. @ Ass. 
II. 3, p. 76[’91]) seems to show that the divine name is not 43D 
but s30p.. Nor is the name aysI20; also at Carthage (C/S 
1 x21@ 1354), decisive. There does not seem to he any unam- 
higuous case of bys preceded by a divine name. 3p is there- 
fore probably, as elsewhere, for 131 (so Lidzharski, Ephemerts, 
136). We find a Sacar (433) in t Ch. 1135, as father of 
David’s hero Ahiam the HARARITE (of Arad? Adoral); but in 
|] 2 S. 2333 Sacar becomes Sharar. See also JSHSECHEL, 

In rt Ch. 265 a certain Issachar is seventh son of Obed-edom ; 
but there may he dittography 2 45yy? ‘wywy7. Similarly in the 
case of Sacar, the fourth son(z. 4) 4381 ey» Svin. 

The later historyof Issachar is obscure (cpSCYTHIANS). 

How few people are expressly said to 


7, Later have belonged to Issachar has been 
Maweve7* noted already (§ 4, begin.). For an 
genealogies. interesting case see SHUNAMITE, SHU- 


LAMITE; for a tradition regarding N. Israel’s great 
prophet, see Hosea, § 9. With Belemoth, the name 
of his supposed birthplace, cp @’s Baithemoth men- 
tioned below, § 8. 

On the Issacharite ‘spy’ (Nu. 137) see JoserHi., §1n. On 
the representatives of Issachar in the list @ K.4) of Solomon’s 
prefects and in the Chronicler’s list @ Ch. 27) of David‘s captains 
(aw) of trihes (Omri) see above, 5 4, with footnote (4). 

In Tola we have a typical case of the equivalence of 
‘ genealogies’ and ‘annals.’ According to Judg. 10: f. 
‘Shamir in Mt. Ephraim’ boasted that it was the resting- 
place of Tola, son of Puah, son of Dodo, an Issacharite 
‘judge’ of Israel. In Ps ‘genealogy’ of Issachar 
part of this story appears as a simple list of names.? 
For ‘Tolathe son of Puah who dwelt (aw?) in Shamir’ 
we find four sons of Issachar : Tola, Puah, Jashub ? 
(nw), Shimron. 

In the genealogical lists there is nothing equivalent to the 
‘ben Dodo’ inserted in Judg. 10x after Puah. It is therefore 
not improbable that ‘ben Dodo‘ is to be explained as a marginal 
note,’ and ‘Mount Ephraim’ as a (perhaps erroneous) gloss on 
Shamir or Shimron (@BAL Sayapeca); cp Gen. 4613 Num. 
26231Ch. 71. It is not likely that the genealogy contained 
aname Kargau.4 

With regard to the Issachar clan names it is remark- 
able that Shamir is a precious stone (DIAMOND, § 2}, 
whilst Tola is a dye-producing worm, and Puah, 
apparently, a dye-producing plant. On this coincidence 
see, further, ZEBULUN. 


To the four names given in P the Chronicler adds eleven de- 
scendants of Tola, four of whom are ‘sons’ of Yizrah-yah (cp 
above, § 3, end). 

Ps geographical details about Issachar are not clear. 

Instead of a ‘boundary’ (w 18) we find a list of towns (omit 
AV ‘toward,’ RV ’unto‘—<.e, the » of nbxyy—with the ver- 

sions), ending with a fragment of boundary 
8.P’s boundary. . 22)—Tabor (B® yasé@wp [‘land of 
abor’?], BA badd, & baBwp, some 
MSS fa:Beuw 2 see below, n. 5), and two unknown places = 
SHAHAZUMAH and BETH-SHEMESH. The (thirteen so Pesh.5) 
towns in the list are JEZREEL (Ze“iz) on a northern promontory 
of Gilboa, CHESULLOTH Ca below the hills of en-Nasira, 
SuuNEM (SdZem) on the SW. slope of Nebi Dahi, HAPHARAIM 
perhaps (el-Farriye?) on the hills between Carmeland el-Lejjain 
Suton perhaps (‘Ain Sha‘in?) across the plain NW. of Neb: 
Dahi, ANAHARATH perhaps (‘Arrane?) on the lower hills west 
of Gilboa, RABBITH [g.z.], KisH1on (Kidshon?; Tell abu 
Kudés?), Epez (v.z.), REMETH (g.7.), EN-GANNIM (Jeni), 
EN-HADDAH (for En-harod?, ‘472 Ja@lad), and BeTH-Pazzez. 
To these places is to be added JARMUTH (Josh. 2128)= RAMOTH 
@ Ch.7 73 [38] , which is the third of the four Levitical cities in 
Issachar : Rishion (Josh.)=Kedesh «@ Ch.), Daberath, Jarmuth 
=Ramoth, and En-gannim (Josh.)=Anem Ch.) 








1 On the question of the relative priority of P’s list and Judg. 
101, see the article referred to in n. 3. 

2 For the variants see JASHUB. 

3 See an article on the genealogy of Issachar and Tola in the 
OLZ 3366 / [1900], where, for example, it is suggested that 
‘ben Dodo’ possibly means ‘son of his @d¢'~a gloss due to 
the fact that Tola is represented as son of his younger brother. 

4 The reading Kapte(Kapye) in eight minuscules,s2x of zuhich 
omit ‘ish Vissakar, iS probably a fragment of Issachar’ or 
™5wy (see preceding col. n. 4). 

5 @ almost unanimously omits v.22 6. MT reads £ sixteen.’ 
Possibly ‘to Tabor’ (mana) was read as a place-name : Beth- 
bar(?) scp several of @'s variants. This would give sixteen towns. 
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ITHIEL 


According to Josh. 1710 (also P) Issachar bordered 
on Manasseh on the (S.) W. (cp EPHRAIM, § 6), whilst 
according to wv, x1-13 (J)the most important cities in 
Issachar (see § §)—Beth-shean, Ibleam, Taanach, 
Megiddo (withDor)—-were, ‘ with their districts,’ claimed 
by Manasseh and eventually made dependent by Israel 
(cp Judg. Lez 1 Ch. 729). H.w. H. 


ISSHIAH (7% [once IW ]= TWN, ‘man of 


Jah’?; tecclelia [BAL]). 

1. AV Isu1an, an Issacbarite (1 Ch. 73, exoee [Bl], ceo. [A], 
twa, [L}, Jesda [Vg.]). 

2, AV JesiaH, a Korahite. one of David’s warriors (1 Ch. 126. 


qe, tnoouver (BX), terca [A], ceacove [L], Jesza [Vg.]). See 
Davib, 5 11 (@ iii.). 

3. The head of the b’ne Rehabiah a Ch. 242: om. B, teotag 
Al, wo. (LU), Jestas [Vg.]}; in 1Ch.2625 his name appears as 
JESHALAH (YW, woatas [BA], wove [L}), 

4. AV Jxstan, b. Uzziel (Jahaziel), a Levite (1 Ch. 2320, 
toeva [B], wotas [L], /este [Vg.]), of whose sons Zechariah is 
alone mentioned (ib 2425, «eva [B], ac. ands, [A], wworov[L)). 

5. Ishijah, RV Isshijah, one of the b’ue Hari in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5, end); Ezra 1031 
(vecovas [L])=1 Esd. 932, Aszas (acatas [BA}). 


ISSUE (Jit, Hptd, etc.), Lev.127 152 etc. 


MEDICINE. 


ISTALCURUS (icradKkoypoy [A]), I Esd. 840. See 
ZABUD, 2, and cp UTHAI. 


ISUAH (71¥), 1 Ch. 730; RV ISHVAH. 
ISUI (*\Y), Gen. 4617; RV IsHvI. 


ITALIAN BAND (H cretpa H KaAOYMENH 
ITaAIKH), Acts10z See CorNELIUS, § 1, and cp 
ARMY, § 10. 

ITALY (itaAta). From the age of Augustus the word 
Italy was used as a geographical term in the same sense 
in which we use it now. See further ROME; ROMANS. 

It occurs four times in the NT, viz., Acts 10x, ‘the Italian 
band '(see Army, $10, CORNELIUS § x); Acts 182, the expulsion 
ofthe Jews ‘from Italy,’ || ‘from Rome’; Acts 271, Paul’s voyage 
to Italy, ze, to Rome; Heb. 1824, ‘those of Italy’ (see 
HeBREws, Epistie To, § 9). 


ITCH (DY), Dt. 2827+. See Diseases, 3. 
ITHAI (*M'N), 1Ch. 1132. See ITTAI. 


ITHAMAR (1190'S, derivation uncertain, ‘ father of 
Tamar’? '% being perhaps for 928, cp ABIEZER and 
I-EZER; but ‘8 is more probably a fragment of a 
divinename, see ICHABOD, JEZEBEL 5194map [BAFL]), 
the name of a guild of priests which, to judge from 1 Ch. 
2437, was of less importance than that of ELEAZAR 
Gee See GENEALOGIES, § 7 [iv.], ZADOK, and cp 

. Niebnhr, Gesch, o. ebr. Zettaliers, 1280, It is in 
accordance with this that in the priestly genealogies 
Ithamar appears as the youngest (4th) son of Aaron, 
Eleazar being the third (Ex.6 23 281 Nu, 32f,, cp Lev. 
1063226 [P]). In Ps description of the wanderings 
Ithamar is represented as superintending the Gershon- 
ites and Merarites (Nu.428 33 78). The Kohathites 
(to which the high-priestly family belonged) are not 
under his charge. The guild is mentioned again in 
the list of the returning exiles (Ezra 82= 1 Esd. 829, veras 
papov [B]). It is curious to notice that in this passage 
the name occurs in connection with the b’ne Phinehas 
and Gershom. The supposition that Eli was a member 
of this guild is manifestly uncritical, and has been 
shown to rest upon a misunderstanding ; see ELI, § 2. 

S. A.C. 

ITHIEL (dyonie, perhaps ‘E1 is with me,’ cp IM- 
MANUEL; and see NAMES, § 28), in list of Benjamite in- 
habitants of Jerusalem (see EZRA ii., § 5 [2], § 15 (11 2), 
Neh, l17t (arOind [BA], ce, [Xi a dittographed c), 
€0.[L]). 

Although the Nabatzan name $4»px is closely parallel (C7 
2 196), its meaning is equally uncertain— ‘Bel exists,’ or, ‘he 
whom Bel leads’; to render ‘Bel is with me’ is, of course, Impos- 
sible, since the-preposition px is not used in Aramaic. 


See 





1 Quoted by Driver (7&5 g2) in connection with the 
mysterious Isxvi (7.2). 
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ITHIEL AND UCAL 


ITHIEL AND UCAL Ox) Send, TOIC Trice 
TEYOYCIN O€W Kal TAyomal), Personal names in 
Prov. 301, where RV renders ‘The words of Agur the 
son of Jakeh ; the oracle. The man saith unto Ithiel 
and unto Ucal.' It is usual to retain 'Agur son of 
Yakeb' as the name of some unknown Jewish or non- 
Jewish sage, but to get rid of Ithiel and Ucal by 
changes of points or consonants. Thus Kamphausen 
(Kau. 7S) renders v, 1 (after the heading), 'The man 
speaks (saying), I wearied myself about God, I wearied 
myself about God, and pined away' (5280 ; so Del., 
Frank. ). This, however, impliesan unusual construction 
of the verb and with an accusative. Hitzig, Delitzsch, 
Frankenberg prefer to make 5x, 'God,' a vocative; 
but the context does not suggest an address to God. 
*Agur son of Jakeh’ is almost equally hard to explain. 


Toy owns perplexity. @®84C, however, puts us on the 
right track. ois migr. Beg represents 5x syn, all of 
which can still be traced in MT, except that » stands 
for the second p (see further Cr##. Bz4,). The text prob- 
ably is, ‘The words of the man (called) hak-kdhéleth, 
the guilty one, to those who believein God.' Cp KoHE- 
LETH. T. K.C. 


ITRLAH ("5n1), Josh. 1942 RV, AV JETHLAN, 


ITHMAR (719M), a Moabite, named in David's army- 
list crCh. 1146+; e6ema [BN], 160. [A], eam [L])- 


ITHNAN (}37)', § 10), a town in the southern part 
of Judah,! mentioned along with Kedesh and Hazor in 
Josh. 1523 (ACOPIWNAIN Kab MAINA [B] for Hazor 
and Ithnan; j@Nazid [A] for Ithnan, Ziph in v. 24; 
iQ@NAN [L]). See ETHNAN. 

ITHRA (NIN"*), 28. 172s}. EV™s- JETHER (g.2., 3). 

ITHRAN ({w', ‘eminent’; cp JETHRO). I. A 
Horite clan-name, Gen. 3626 (ceOpay [ADE], 16, [L]}= 
Ch. 141 (ye@pau [B], ceOpay [AL]). See DIsHON. 


2, Ina genealogy of ASHER (9.7, § 4ii.), 1Ch. 737 (@epa [B] 
usbep [A], oan Din 1Ch.7 38 the name’ apparently recurs as 


JETHER 6 (1n', tebyp [B], eePep [A]). GL gives ebpav (Ze., 
Ithran?) for Ulla the father of Hanniel and Rizia (% 39); see 
ARAR, i. 

ITHREAM (OM, § 46, cp ABIATHAR, JETHER, 
JETHRO, AMMI [NAMES WITH], and see below; see 
also Gray, HPN 49 55; 1e@paam [B], teOpoac 
[Jos.]), the sixth son of David by Eglah, 25, 35 
(ereOapaam. [A], 1e@pam [L]), 1 Ch. 33 (1@apam 
[B], 1e@palalm [AL]); see DAvID, § 114. The name 
is miswritten JERIMOTH (g.v., 9) in 2 Ch. 11z8, where 
we should probably read ‘ Mahalath (see MAHALATH), 
daughter of Ithream and of Abihail daughter of Saul.’ 
The Chronicler, who draws from an older source, not 
knowing Abihail (a name corrupted elsewhere into 
MICHAL) as a daughter of Saul, has emended binw 
into 335 (Eliab). Accepting the old view which 
identifies Ithream's mother EGLAH (g.¥v.} with Michal, 
Klostermann suggests that Ithream (2.¢., ‘residue of a 
kinsfolk') described the child of Michal as a repre- 
sentative of the almost extinct family of Saul. In itself 
this view is not unplausible (cp Judg.76), at least if 
Klostermann's explanation of Eglah be in some form 
accepted; but it seems to the present writer to be 
opposed by the analogy of the names Rehoboam, Jero- 
boam. To explain Rehoboam as ‘the people is wide,’ 
and Jeroboam as ‘the people increases' (see NAMES, 
§ 46) appears arbitrary; am in such names (when 
genuine) is, at any rate in the older period, presumably 
a divine title (see AMMON, § 1), and Ithream ought to 
mean ‘ the (divine)kinsman is pre-eminence.’ T.K.C. 


ITHRITES, THE (*20°5, ai6adcim [BA], 0 €8pt 
[L]), a family of Kirjath-jearim, I Ch. 253 (see SHOBAL). 
In 2 S.23381 Ch. 1140 Iraand Gareb are called Ithrites : 

1 SoJerome (0S11833, ‘Ethnan in tribu Juda’) and Eusebius 
(26, 254 57, EOvay. pudrs Lovda), 
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ITURHA 


2S. (adepatos [B*], eetpatos [Ba>], ePPevatos [B], 
eOpatos, reOpirns [A], veOeper, teGex [L.]}, Ch. (mOypet, 
soPnpe [B], cOnper, toPyper[N], cefepe [A], ce@pe[1]). In 
2 S. 23 38 acPecpaios [B] seems to suggest a reading “rt 
(Th., Klo., Marg., H. P. Smith)—i.e., a native of 
JATTIR (g.v.), in the hill country of Judah (Josh. 15 48 
2114). 


ITTAH-KAZIN (j'¥2 FAY), Josh. 1913, RV Eru- 
KAZIN. 


ITTAI (‘AN, e@0er [BA], 161 [L], e6ic [Jos. Anz. 
vii. 92], exOacos [2d. 10r]). 1. A Gittite, who with 600 
Philistines entered into David's service shortly before 
Absalom's rebellion (28.1528 £ [trpoc] ceeeer [B in 
v. 19]). So far as the text is intelligible, it would appear 
that Ittai — hisname was probably once in v, 182, thus pro- 
viding a natural introduction to w. 1ga2—was a ‘stranger ' 
(-n23) who had been exiled from his native place (reading 
*PPaD, @, Vg.), and David advises him to return and 
take back his brethren with him, adding a benediction! 
(see TRUTH). In the fight against Absalom, he is a 
commander of the third part of the army. The rapidity 
with which Ittai, who when we first meet him had only 
been a short time with David (28.1520, ANNE bion), 


springs to the high position of commander along with 
Joab and Abishai (2S.182512} is surprising. It is 
natural to suppose that he was one of David's well-tried 
watriors, perhaps one who had been with him during 
his residence at Ziklag. It is hardly safe to identify 
him with 2 (below). 

2, Ittai, one of David's heroes, who, probably to distinguish him 
from 1 (above), is styled ‘ b, Ribai from Gibeah of the children of 
Benjamin,’ 28, 2829 (ev@ae [B], om. A, «66 (L})=1Ch. 113 
TrHar (TPR, aipet [B], «er (8, ou [A]. 8 AC. 


ITUREA—+.z2., the territory of the /tzr@ans, which 
should mean especially (see ISHMAEL, § 4[7], and cp 
GASm. 4G 545)the southern part of the Antilibanus. 
It is mentioned in AV of Lk.8:x, where the appear- 
ance of the new prophet, John the Baptist, is elabor- 
ately dated. The passage which, according to RV, runs, 
* , . . and his brother Philip (being) tetrarch of the 
region of Ituraea and Trachonitis,' and according to AV, 
‘, . . of Iturea and of the region of Trachonitis,’ is 
in Greek (Ti. WH), ®idlrmov 5é¢ rod ddedpod adrodt 
Terpapxotvros rhs ‘Irovpatas cal TpaxwviriSes ywpas. 
Which of the renderings is correct? It is important 
to notice that in Acts 166 the AV and the RV differ once 
more. Thebest MSS have ry Spvylav cat Tadrarcciy 
xdpav (soTi. WH). This, as appears from Acts 1823? 
(if the text is right), should mean, in Lk.’s style, 
‘Phrygia and the region of Galatia.” Herod Philip, 
then, on this view of Lk.’s meaning, held a tetrarchy 
composed of two districts called respectively Iturzea 
and Trachonitis; but here two difficulties arise. 

a. It is at any rate doubtful whether there is a single 
Greek writer before Epiphanius* (Her. 19} and 
Eusebius (OS 268 93) who uses ’Iroupaia, ‘Ituraea,” as 
the name of a country. 

Appian, in a list of countries, mentions TaAaerivyy kat thy 
"Irovpotwy* (Czy. 57), and though in Jos. Ant. xiii. 13 Dindorf 
reads “Irovpaiay, Niese's and Naber’s reading “Irovpatwy is 
proved to be right by the following words, which refer to the 


people of the Iturzeans.5 

is, however, is the less serious difficulty. In Acts18 23 it 
is possible to read with (apparently) Pesh. thy Tadarcxyy kat 
bpuyiar ydpav, and apart from Lk.'s presumed usage,® it would 
he not unnatural to understand the words of Lk. 31 as implying 
that Itureca and ‘I'rachonitie were partly at any rate the same 
region. 


1 On the text see Dr. ad Zoe, 

2 chy Tadarixny xwpav kat Bpvylav [Ti. WH]. 

3 Ramsay, Zxpositor, '94@, p. 52. 

4 Ramsay, 2, pp. 52, 146. : 
5 modepijaas [Irovpaiovs}] Kat wodAyy abrav ris xépas rij 
Toudaige mpooktyadevos. 

€ See Chase, Expositor, '936, p. 405. Blass and Chase are on 
one side, Lightfoot and Ramsay on the other, in the interpreta- 
tion of Acts166 . 
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IVAH 


&. The next difficulty is geographical. It is quite 
conceivable that a wild, semi-nomadic race like the 
Ituraeans may, when their -home on the Antilibanus 
was taken from them, have migrated into Trachonitis 
(proper), and that this region was therefore sometimes 
spoken of as Iturzean. G. A. Smith very aptly refers 
to the migration of many Druses from the Lebanon to 
the Jebel HaurZn (to the SE. of the Haurdn, on the 
edge of the desert), which has therefore acquired the 
second name Jebel ed-Driiz. There is, however, no 
historical proof that the Ituraeans migrated in this way, 
and that hence their name attached itself to this new 
abode; and in view of the extreme care with which Lk. 
describes the date of the Baptist’s appearance, it cannot 
be thought likely that Lk. would have used this second, 
popular name (‘ the Ituraean region’) for Trachonitis, 
when there were other territorial names which had so 
much better a claim to be referred to in connection with 
Herod Philip. 

For of what did the tetrarchy of Herod Philip consist ? 
Josephus tells us. It was Bataneea, Trachonitis, 
Auranitis, and certain parts of the ‘house of Zeno (or 
Zenodorus)’ about Paneas (Azz#. xvii. 114, B/ii. 63). 
Now even if we grant (for argument’s sake) that the 
latter territory, not (according to the hypothesis just 
now rejected) Trachonitis proper, may be intended by 
‘the Ituraean (region)’ in Lk. 3z, who can think it 
likely that Lk. would mention the region of Paneas? in 
preference to the names of more important territories? 
Surely he would rather have selected Gaulanitis (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 81) or Auranitis (xvii. 114). Is it not on the 
whole probable that he actually did so? No names are 
more liable to corruption than those of places. In the 
very passage which has occasioned this article (Lk 31) 
there are traces of the existence of a false reading 
"Tdoupuacas for 'Irovpaias; what if "Irovpaias itself is a 
corruption of atpaviridos? Omit 18, which, after 17, 
would be a natural transcriptional error, and yon have 
a group of letters which might easily be confounded 
with trovpaas. This is preferable, not only to the 
rather improbable conjectures mentioned above, but 
also to the suggestion of Holtzmann (HC 157) that by 
an anachronism the evangelist assigns to Philip the 


territory afterwards possessed by Agrippa. 
See the discussion between Chase and Ramsay, and between 
Ramsay and G. A. Smith in the Expositor, ‘936, ‘94a; and 


cp Schiirer, Hist. 2, Appendix 1. T.KC 
IVAH (142), 2K. 1834, RV IvvaH. See AvvaA, 


IVORY ys ‘tooth,’ implying that the Hebrews 
knew that ivory was not a form, MT, and consequently 
EV, twice assume that D°D13¥4 also means ‘ ivory’). 


Apart from such sources as the tusks of fossil ele- 
phants and allied animals, and of the narwhal, etc., 
which may practically be neglected, ivory is derived 
from the incisor teeth or tusks of the ELEPHANT (¢.v. ). 
It is the solid dentine or central substance of teeth, 

1 No stress can be laid on Eus. OS 26893, "Irovpata 4 Kat 
Tpaxwvirts ; for, though Eusebius was a native of Palestine, he 
does not escape geographical mistakes, especially when dealing 
with the E. of the Jordan. 

2G. A. Smith argues that ‘if the name [of the Iturzeans] 
spread down the slopes of Anti-Lebanon SW. towards Galilee 
{see Jos. Ani. xiii. 113], it is quite possible that it also spread 
down the same slopesSE. upon the district of Paneas’ (Z.xfosttor, 
RA p. 236). Schiirer, too, remarks (Hist.211 7) that this 

istrict formerly belonged to the Itureean state. 

3 DENI (1K. 1022 2Ch. 921, AVig. ‘elephants’ teeth,’ &Sévres 
édefdvrivot [only A in, 1 K.]) has been taken to mean ‘tooth of the 
habbim’ (0°33), which Schrader (4A 72) x87) connects with 
Ass. ¥iz al-aé, ‘tooth of halah’ . but the authority for this sup- 
posed Assyrian name for the ’elephant is most insecure (cp 

LEPHANT, 0, 2), ‘Ivory’in Ass. is Sinni-piri,.or, in the Amarna 
tablets, Sinni-biri ai Zeit. ~f. Volkerpsych. 13249), and, unless 
we emend 1°37 to ?°BA (‘elephant,’ cp Syr, Yas. etc.), it is 
best either to identify with the Egypt. a, ex ep Lat. edzr), 
‘elephant’ (with this we might combine the theory of anultimate 
Sanskrit original [éézas? cp éddpas]), or to read ‘ivory and 
ebony’ (0°331()) ]¥) as proposed elsewhere (see EBONY). 
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which, alike on account of its mass, its fine ‘elastic 
quality, and its property of taking a high polish, has 
always had a high commercial value. 

The Tyrians, it appears, obtained ivory from 
Dedanite ae joan merchants (Ezek.2715; see 

ODANIM}; the Israelites, in Solomon’s 
1. Source. time, through a ship or ships of their own, 
from Opuir (¢.v., 1 K.1022, cp v.18). It is generally 
supposed that part of this ivory came from India,’ 
though the African elephant has always been the main 
source of the commodity (this on account of the large 
size of the tusks, and because there are tusks in both 
the male and the female). Assyria received a small 
quantity from Egypt through Phcenicia— usually in the 
form of skilfully chiselled plaques or ornaments. Gener- 
ally, however, it was imported in its rough state; the 
Assyrians themselves worked it up. This will account 
for the different style and character of the actual finds (cp 
Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald, 2319 f-). The Egyptians 
ohtained their ivory partly from Ethiopia, which was 
reputed to be very rich in it (cp Pliny, 810), partly from 
Cyprus (Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 317 322; WMM, As. xz. 
Eur. 336, n. 2; cp Ohnefalsch- Richter, Aygros, 
1140191 ; EGypT, § 33). On the coast of Asia Minor 
there was an ivory industry of great antiquity (cp ZZ, 
4141-144). 

Ivory being a hard and durable substance, many 
articles, carved and veneered, have survived to our 
2.U time both in Egypt and (especially) in As- 
» Use, . ‘ 

syria. Cant. 514 has been quoted as referring 
to such objects; but ‘eset (nvy) perhaps rather suggests 
a muss of ivory than an artistic product (see Siegfried, 
ad foc.). ‘Vessels of ivory‘ are mentioned only in 
Rev. 18z2 ; but ivory was used by the Israelites as well as 
other peoples in the decoration of palaces (1K. 2239 ; 
cp Am. 315 and, if correct, Ps. 458[9]). The Ninevite 
palaces were certainly inlaid with ivory (cp Hom. Qd, 
463, chambers of -Menelaus). Amos (64) refers in 
anger to the ‘beds of ivory’ of the nobles of N. 
Israel (the reference to Zion in 61 can hardly be 
original).2_ In Taylor’s cylinder inscription it is said 
that in the tribute of Hezekiah to Sennacherib were 
‘ivory couches, splendid seats of ivory’ (Schr. KA 7) 
293; cp BED, § 5). Rather strangely we read in Cant. 
74{s5] of a ‘tower of ivory.’ Some particular tower 
seems to be meant (cpv. 4 44); but where and what was 
it? Delitzsch thinks that it was panelled with ivory 
externally —a difficult supposition (see below). Among 
the Phcenicians ivory was used to ornament the ship’s 
deck (orrudder[?] Ezek. 276), just as, at 
references. @2 early age, ivory was used by the 
* Greeks in the handles of keys or bosses 
of shields, etc. It is prohable, however, that the above 
list of references should be shortened. 

Thus in Ps. 458 [9] and Cant. 74 [5] ]¥, “Wwory,’ only appears 
through a corruption of the text. In the former passage 19 py 
should probably be 0°34, ‘ointments’ (Che. Ps.@)), and in the 
latter jen should be viet (Wi.) or viv (Che.). See Winckler 
(AOF 1293 7), and more fully Cheyne (/QF, Apr. '99), who 
takes ‘the tower of Lebanon which looks towards Damascus’ to 
be a variant of ‘the tower of Senir.' 

Some additions, however, may be made to the list. 

Thus in 1 K. 1022 many read ‘ivory and ebony’ for ivory’; 
in x Ch. 292 the same reading is possibly right for ‘ onyx stone’ ; 
and in Is. 216@ ‘ships of Tarshish’ should not improbably be 

palaces of ivory.’ See Esony. 
A. E.§,-—S, A, C,——-T, K.C. 


IVVAH (4Y), AV Ivah, 2K. 1834 1913 Is. 8713. 
See AVVA, 

IVY (ktecoc), 2 Macc. 67. See BACCHUS. 

TYE-ABARIM (O32 Y), Nu. 8844 RV, AV 
[JE-ABARIM. 


2. Athan 


lj. Kennedy's article (JRAS, Apr. °98, pp. 241-288) comes 
to a differentconclusion. See TRADE AND CoMMEKCE. 
2 Cheyne would change ys, § Zion,’ inte jos (see ZARETHAN). 
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TYIM (OY), Nu. 3345 RV, AV IM. 

TYOB (3458), Job 1: RV™s, EV Jos. 

IZHAR (7593", ¢ it (?)shines' or ¢ oil,’ § 54; tcLcJaap 
[BAFL]}, b. K&hath, a Levitical family name (Nu.3 19, 
AV EzEHAR; Ex. 618, iccayap [B] 1eccaap [F]; 
7b, 21, cap [Fl]; Nu. 16z, jaccaap [F*], P; 1 Ch. 
62 [528], 18 [63], teccaap [L]; 38 [623], 23 12187). 
In 1 Ch. 622[7] the name is less correctly Amminadab 
(but es¢aap [AL]); see AMMINADAB (3). See GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 (iii. ¢). 

The gentilic is Izharite (as), 1Ch. 2122, ewoape[B), eroaape 
[A], vlot evaap [L]; 26 23, iwoaap(B}, ALas 2122} 74, 29, erraper 


(B], txaaps [A}, ceroaape [L]; AV once Izeharite, Nu. 327, o 
gaprers [B*], ero. [Bab], caapers [A], too, [FL}). 


IZHAR, RV; AV JEZOAR (DY, kt.; WS, kré), a 
son of ASHHUR [g.v.] of Indah; 1 Ch. 47 (caap [BA], 
eicap [L)). For kré, see ZOHAR, 3. 


J 


JAAKAN (}p0"), 1 Ch.t4zf RV, AV JAKAN (7.2). 

JAAROBAH(13)¥", § 73; cp ASHARELAH, JESHAR- 
ELAH, a Simeonite name (1 Ch. 436: jwKaBa [BI], 
ia LA], 1ekeBa [L])- 

JAALA oxdy» [Gi. Ba.], other readings ‘Y) and nbyy 
[Gi.]), Neh. 758, or Jaalah (WM, §§ 53, 68), Ezra2s6. 
The b'ne Jaala, a group of children of ‘Solomon's 
servants" (see NETHINIM, and cp Ezra ii., § 9). 

The readings are : Neh. 7 58(eAnA [B], veandA [NA], tedadaa 
{L])= Ezra 2 56 (vende [B], veda [A], cedAaa [L])=1 Esd. 533, 
JEELI (ce[e]Ale]e [BA], cedAaa [L]). 

JAALAM, RV Jalam cobyy, §§ 54, 643 terAOM 
[BADEL], an Edomite clan, ‘son' of Esau (see F.pom, 
§ 2), Gen. 365 (1erAoym [E]) 14.28 (lerA@m LD“) 5 
r Ch. 135 (1epAaom [L)). 

JAANAT, RV Janai (°20%, also ‘2P9 [Gi.]), a Gadite 
(clan), 1 Ch. 522 (lanetn [8], -nat LA], tani [LJ] o 
rpammateyc ; cp SHAPHAT [4]). 

JAAR ("U), Ps. 1326RV™: See KIRJATH-JEARIM, §3. 


JAARE-OREGIM (DYN “w), 25.2119; see 
ELHANAN, § 2. 

JAARESHIAH = (7°70), 
JARESIAH (g.v.). 

JAASAU, RV Jaasu, RV™: Jaasai (WY, Kt 
‘yy sep Sst, §§ 31,52), one of the b’ne BAN in list 
of those with ‘foreign wives (see EZRA 1., § 5, end), 
Ezra 1037 (¢as¢ [Vg.], ‘uthd [Pesh.], Kal ETTOIHCAN, 
ze, JY [BNA], om. L), whose name may be re~ 
cognisedin the ELIASis of || 1 Esd. 934(eAlacetc [BA], 
om. L, formation analogous to nyydy). 


JAASIEL (yoy, § 31; ‘El performs,’ one of 
David's heroes, 1 Ch. 1147, AV JASIEL (scceiHA [B]. 
ec. LX], eccinA [A], 1ecc. [L]). He is called WIASDI 
(6 pewaBea [BX], 6 werwSia [A], 6 wacafia [L], DE 
MtASOBTA [Vg.]). AV and RV (by a virtual emenda- 
tion of the text) render this ‘ the Mes(z)obaite.’ 

The reading is conflate; we must read either *pypn, ‘ the 
Mizpahite,’ or 7B22, ‘from Mizpah.' The designation was no 
doubt suggested by ‘Igal ben Nathan of Mizpah' in 2 S. 2336 
(see IcaL, 2). and 9 were easily confounded (cp the play on 
73¥ and MBs!) in Gen. 3149 52). Probably Mizpah in Benjamin 
is meant by the Chronicler, who gives the name Jaasiel to a 
Beujantite prince, b. Abner, in 1 Ch. 2724 (avemp [B], aur 
[Al. caro, [L], zasze? [Ve.)). 7 

Qn the names in 1 Ch. 11418-47, see DAviD, § \1 (ali.). 

T. K, C. 


1 Ch. 827 RV, AV 
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JABBOK 
IZLIAH (18*?1)), 1 Ch. 818 RV, AV JEZLIAH. 


IZRAHIAH (75759, 'Yahwe rises, §§ 35, 53; cP 
ZERAHIAH) b. Uzzi, an Issacharite : 1 Ch. 73 (zapeia 
[B], 1ezpaa [A* “4-], jezpia [Al and A], iezepia 
[L])), cp ZERAHIAH b. Uzzi (1 Ch. 66 [532] etc.). The 
identical name appears also in the EV under the form 
JEZRAHIAH [@.v.]- 


IZRAHITE, (M1971), 1 Ch.278 See ZERAH. 


IZRI (OVW Le, aman of WN; a Jezerite, see 
JEZER), a son of Jeduthun (1Ch. 251, ny, 1ecApLe]t 


[BA], 1ez. [L% 24]). In 1 Ch. 253 his name appears 
as ZERI (9; couple}: [BAL]). 


IZZIAH (75%), Ezral025 RV, AV JEZIAH. 


JAAZANIAH (WIN, § 32; ‘Yahwe hears or 
‘weighs’; cp AZANIAH; MAIN, Jer. 353, Ezek. 111; 
sm, Jer. 408; man, Jer. 421; jezoniac [BRALQ]). 

1. Son of the Maacathite . a captain (2 K. 2523; ogovas [B}; 
Jer. 408, Jezanrau). Probably identical with Jezaniah h. 
Hoshaiah, Jer. 421 (agapeas [BRAQ])}—in 432 called AzaAniaw 

12. 16 ‘aptas [BR?AQ], agaxaptas[X*]), which is read b 
ig Tastee Tints eines [ ra JOHANAN (9). y 

2. b. Jeremiah a Rechabite head (Jer. 353; teyoveay [BNA]). 

3. b. Shaphan,' head of seventy elders of Israel in a vision of 
Ezekiel (Ezek. 811 5 texoveas [BQ2)). ; 

4. b. Azzur, a leading Jerusalemite (Ezek. 111; cexoviay 
{BAT)). 

JAAZER (7), Nu. 2132, ete. 


JAAZIAH (AND, ‘Yahwé strengthens,’ cpJAAZIEL} 


§ 29; ozlelia [BA]. oztac [L}), one of the ‘sons’ of 
Merari (1 Ch. 2426 f-). 


JAAZIEL (dann, ‘God strengthens,' cp JAAZIAH ; 
§ 29), a Levite, of the second degree, a temple musician 
(x Ch. 1518, ozeiHA [BR], iHoyA [A], reiHA [L]). 

For ‘Zechariah, Ben, and Jaaziel_we should, omitting ja: read 
‘Zechariah and Jaaziel’ (@¥ Z. vids t.), cp Ki. SBOT Chron.,' 
adfoc. With the omission of the initial + the name appears 
again in % 20 as Syn (AzIEL, og[e}qA[BNAL]). The proper 
vocalisation is undoubtedly PNY, a reading to which the 
versions point. ; 


JABAL (53%), Gen. 420f. See CAINITES, § 11. 


JABBOK (P23), jaBok [BADEFL], but 1aBwk [LU 
in Josh. 122 Judg. 111322}; 1aBakyoc or 1oBaAKoc 

Fe + [Jos. Ant. i, 202]). The ‘luxuriant 
1. Course, etc. iver is the significant name of the 
tortuous stream which divides the hill-country of Gilead 
(see GILEAD, § 3), and finally reaches the Jordan just 
above ed-Damiyeh (see ADAM, i.), about 25 m, in a 
straight line N. of the Dead Sea. Like the Arnon it has 
a continuous stream ; the whole course, not counting the 
windings, is over 60m, (G. A. Smith). It is now called 
(from its clear blue colour) the Nahr es-Zerka. It is 
famous in Hebrew tradition from its connection with 
Jacob's change of name (Gen. 8222 [23]), and also as 
the boundary between the kingdoms of Sihon and Og. 
In Dt. 816 Josh. 122 it is called 'the border of the 
B’ne Ammon'; the phrase applies to the upper part of 
the Jabbok, where, circling round, it passes RABBATH- 
AMMON, near which are its sources. Cp Nu. 2124 
Judg. 1113 22, On the N. of the Jabbok are the 
ruins of Gerasa (see GILEAD, § 7), between which place 
and Philadelphia, Eusebius (OS 26378 13030) rightly 
places the river. F, B. 


See JAZER. 
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JABESH 


At what precise part of the Jabbok the ford referred 
to in Gen. 3222 [23] may be supposed to be, is uncertain. 
The story containing the reference 
A is composite, and the narrators J 
in Gen, 3222 [23]. and E apoear to be not quite con- 
sistent (see GILEAD, § 3). The Zerk& is «always 
fordable, except where it breaks between steep rocks’ 
(GASm. 4G 584). That there is any play on the word 
Jabbok, as if there were ‘some sympathy between the 
two tortuous courses’ (#é2d.}, is scarcely probable. 
We have two explanations of names in the narrative 
already (Israel and Penuel), and hardly expect a third. 
Besides, there is the possibility that in the original 
narrative the Yarmnk (which is the boundary between 
Gilead and Bashan), not the Jabbok, was the river 
referred to. 

The word rendered ‘wrestled’ is another difficulty. Not 
improbably PAX" has become corrupted out of 37° (39N%), 
owing to the vicinity of py. See Cr74, Bid, 

FB, §1; TK. GCG, § 2. 


JABESH (WAY or WAY, de, “dry’s] (e)raBle)ic 
[BAL], iaBHcoc, laBicoc, 1aBic [Jos.]), or, more 
1. References. fully, Jabesh-gilead (aoa ”, 


1aBlejic [THc] radaad, THC Pada- 
aAITIAOC), the scene of Saul’s first warlike exploit 
(SAUL, § 1), and the place where his bones were for a 
time buried (1 S. Lli-ro 8111-13. 2 S. Qliz 1 Ch. 
1011 f.). It is mentioned in the Am. Tab. (/adz%2, 
23728). The importance of Jabesh was recognised by 
David. By sending presents to its citizens (2 S. 26, 
crit. emend.; see SAUL, § §), he sought to counteract 
the policy of Abner, and to promote his own candidature 
as king of all Israel. Very possibly, too, Jabesh was 
the birthplace of Shallum and of Elijah (seeSHALLUM, 
1; ELIJAH, §1,n. 1). It is, however, only a late post- 
exilic narrative (Judg. 218-14) which asserts that in the 
time of the Judges, by a combined effort of all Israel, the 
population of Jabesh-gilead was exterminated, with the 
exception of four hundred virgins who were married 
to the survivors of Benjamin (see BENJAMIN, § 5; 
JupGEs, § 13). How long did the importance of 
Jabesh last? Does Josephus mean to say, in his 
paraphrase of 18, 11,that Jabesh was in his day still 
the ‘ metropolis’ of the Gileadites? (Ant. vi. S51)? At 
any rate, in the time of Eusebius it was only a village 
(xwun), which is described by him as on the eastern 
tableland, six R.m. from Pella, on the road to Gerasa 
(OS 2688: ; cp 22598, and Jer. Comm. ad Jud.). The 
great city of Pella had risen beside it and been made 
capital of the province; this probably led to the 
decline of Jabesh and its final ruin. 

The site is a matter of doubtful conjecture. Robinson 
(BR 339) thought that Jabesh might be on the site of 
Site. °d-Deir (‘the convent’), on the S. bank of the 

2. * wady, about 6 miles from Fah/ or Pella; but 
this place is perched upon an eminence difficult of 
access, and quite offfrom the road leading from Pella 
to Jerash.2 The ruins of Meriamin, however, which 
evidently belong to a large and ancient town, are not 
exposed to this objection; they are at a distance of one 
hour forty minutes from Pella. No other site, according 
to Merrill, conies into competition with this (see, how- 
ever, Buhl, 259). |. About Meriamin there is plenty of 
room for an army to operate. Robinson did not 
actually visit ed-Deir, which cannot be the true site. 
At any rate, the old name Jabesh still survives in that 
of the Wady Yabis, which enters the Jordan valley 


2. The reference 


1 See NAMES, § 100, The name doubtless belonged first to 
the wady, then to the town also (Moore, Judges, 497) 

2 He says tafis Peariv atimn, but he continues in the historic 
present #réumen. 
=? Merrill, Hast of the Jordan, 439; so Oliphant, Land of 
Gilead, 174. On the Roman road referred to, cp Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, 2777. _ Van de Velde (2349-382) and Porter 
(Handbook, 317) agree with Robinson ; Furrer (in Riehm, 664 a) 
gives his weighty authority to Merrill’s site. 
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about ro m. SSE. from Beis&n (Bethshan), nearly 
opposite Ibzik (Bezek). ToRe es 


JABESH (%3!), father of SHALLUM[g.v., i. 11.2 K. 
161013 7, (taBeic [BAL] ; inv. 10QB. [A]). It is prob- 
able, however, that ‘son of Jabesh* means ‘a man of 
Jabesh-gilead’ (so Klo., St., We.). See GINATH. 

JABEZ (Y3Y", iraBHc, ramec [B], larBuo, 

raBHe! [A], 1aBiHc, iaBHA, IaBlelic [L])- Accord- 
ing to the MT (1 Ch. 49 .} Jabez is like Melchizedek, 
‘without father or mother,’ and the place which bears 
his name c1 Ch. 255} is of ‘unknown site’ (Hastings, 
BD 25246); but the riddle can with some probability 
be solved. 
_ ayy in pays (1 Ch. 255) is a duplication of [Jay> (Kr, &); p 
is a corruption of p, the first letter of pp 3% in np fell out 
owing to the followingyp, A misplacement of words followed, 
and “BD in Wo"np was mistaken for “MHD (Ze, opp), 

Probably the true reading is “so-np ‘sw? mnawD, 
‘and the families of the inhabitants of Kirjath-sepher’ 
(called Beth-gader [?] in v. sr).2 The names of the 
‘families’ referred to alsobecame corrupted. ‘Tir‘athaim? 
probably conceals p»ymy or pynyat, men of JATTIR [gv] 
or of Jattirah + Shim‘athim4 should be DAYDAWE: men of 
Eshtemoa; and Sucathim® should be onan, men of 
Socoh or Socah.® All the places referred to are to the 
SW. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Debir or 
Kirjath-sepher. The Chronicler adopted the statement 
which his authority gave, hut seems to have been 
puzzled by the (corrupt) word ‘Jabez.’ He probably 
supposed that a person called Jabez was connected 
with the early history of Kirjath-sepher, and pro- 
duced a new story to account for the ‘enlargement of 
the border’ of Kirjath-sepher in connection with the 
supposed derivation of Jabez (from ‘osed, ‘ pain’). This 
story is a substitute for that in Judg.114 f (Josh. 
1518); there is no party feeling in it (C. Niebuhr); 
it expresses the Chronicler’s perplexity, and also, in the 
prayer of Jabez, his piety. Probably vw 9 / should 
come after v. 13; the ‘brethren’ of ‘Jabez’ should be 


the sons of Kenaz. 

This view of the passage precludes conjectures as to the Kenite 
‘scribes’ of whom MT speaks (cp Berthglet, Die Stetlung der 
Israeliten, etc., 80, n. 3. No ‘scribes’ were referred to in the 
original text. The latter part of 1 Ch. 255 must be taken by 
itself. It alludes to the fact that the Kenites dwelt in the S. of 
Judah ; and it is probable that there is a lacuna in the text (cp 
HEMATH). T.K.C. 


JABIN (j'3%, § 53; ‘ He (God) perceives’; jaBle]in 
[BKARTFL]), king of Hazor (see Hazor, 1), who 
warred against Zebulun and Naphtali (Judg. 42 7, tape 
[A]; and 1S.129 [@ only]; taPer [L], [ea Bers [BA]). 
He has really little to do with the narrative in 
Judg. 4, which in its present form has been shown 
to consist of a combination of the story of Jabin with 
that of SISERA (g.v.) against Israel. By making 
Sisera Jabin’s general, the two accounts have been 
made to harmonise roughly, and it is difficult to 
say how much of the original history of Jabin has 
been omitted in favour of that of Sisera. It may be 
conjectured that at the tents of Heber, Jabin met a fate 
similar to Sisera’s at the hands of Jael. 

In the less original account in Josh. 111-9 (cafes 
[BA]), due to EK, and worked over by D,, the war of 
the two tribes against Jabin is characteristically magni- 


1 GBA also gives ds yaBys in 410(MT I¥pa; Gl év duawrdoe). 

2 Cp Geper. 

3 mongn, apyodcecu [BA], Oapader [L]. 

4 onypw, cgayateys [BA], -ev [L]. 
noanofeu [Bl,-y [A], 6 capads (L). 

5 ond owxabcerm [BA], covyaberp [L). 

6 A late editor may have supposed a connection of the 
:corrupt) names with terms connected with the religious system 


of his day yt,’ ny, MDD); cp Vg. canentes et resonantes et 
in tabernaculis commorantes. See We. De gent. 30; and cp 
Be. ad toe. 


But % 53, ‘roe, 
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JABNEEL 


fied into the conquest of all N. Canaan by Joshua and 
all Israel. A preliminary trace of such a scheme is seen 
in Judg. 42, where Jabin is already called ‘king of 
Canaan who reigned in Hazor.' See Moore, /udges 
108 7 ; and JUDGES, § 7. 


JABNEEL (58233, 'God builds’ ; 1aBNHA [AL])- 
1. Shortened into Jabneh (i1}3?, ‘he [God] builds' ; 
2 Ch. 266 (aBevynp [B], safes [A], ca Brn [L]); the 
JAMNIA and JEMNAAN of a later day. A Philistian 
city between Ekron and the sea (Josh. 1511; dAeuva 
[B]}}; cp Jabni-ilu, the name of a prince of Lachish in 
the Amarna tablets (Wi., 2184). According to Petrie, 
Thotmes III. mentions two places called Yehema, one 
of which is our Jabneel, and the other is the mod. 
Yemma, near Megiddo (fist. of Zg. 2 327; cp WMM, 
As. # ur. 160). The Priestly Writer includes 
Jabneel within the limits of Judah (Josh. 1511); but the 
earliest evidence of Jewish occupation is in 2 Ch. 266, 
where Uzziah is said to have taken the city and de- 
molished its fortifications. It is next mentioned in the 
time of Judas the Maccabee. Two accounts have come 
down to us—one historical, viz., that the two generals 
Joseph and Azarias made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Jamnia (1 Macc. 553-62); and the other most probably 
a falsification of history, viz., that Judas made a night 
attack upon 'the Jamnites,' setting fire to the haven! 
(for there was a port also called Jamnia) together with 
the fleet, 'so that the glare of the light was seen at 
Jerusalem, two hundred and forty furlongs [stadia] 
distant’ (2 Macc. 128). 

According to Jos. (A##, xiii. G7; B/ i. 22) Jamnia was taken 
at last by Simon the Maccabee.__ But it can hardly have become 
part of the dominions of the Hasmonzans (see x Macc. 1069, 
1540) until the time of Alexander Jannzeus, who subdued all 
the cities of the coast from the Egyptian border to Carmel with 
the exception of Ashkelon (Jos. Amd, xiii. 154), It became 
Roman under Pompey (Jos. Ant. xiv. 44; 87.477), and, 
having apparently become greatly depopulated, was restored 
and repeopled by Gabinius (B/ i, 84). It was given hy Herod 
to his sister Salome (Ant. xvii. S1), who in turn gave it to the 
empress Livia (A ##, xviii. 22; B/ii. 91). Strabo (xvi. 2 28) speaks 
of it as a village which, along with the district pertaining to it, 
had once been able to send 40,000 men into the field. In 
Caligula’s time its population was principally Jewish (Philo, De 
Leg. ad Caium), and when the heathen section of the inhabitants 
erected an altar to the emperor it was immediately destroyed by 
the Jews. This, being reported to the emperor by the procurator 
Herennius Capito, was the occasion of the imperial order that 
the image of Caligula should be set up in the temple at Jerusalem 
(see ISRAEL, § 96). In the Jewish war Jamnia was taken by 
Vespasian. It was to this place that Johanan b. Zakkai retire: 
after having been, by a singular stratagem, conveyed out of thd 
doomed capital to they Roman camp.2 There he formed a 
Sanhedrin, and so Jamnia became the religious centre of the 
Jewish people down to the collapse of the revolt of Bar Cochba 
(335 A.D). In the fourth century it was but a woAéyvy (Onom. 
26635); hut its bishop took part in the Council of Nica. In 
the time of the Crusaders a castle called Ibelin stood on the site 
of the ruined city, which was supposed to have been not Jabneel, 
but Gath. 

The statements of ancient writers respecting the 
position of Jamnia are very precise (see,é.g., 2 Macc. 129, 
quoted above). It is represented by the modern Yeéza, 
a considerable village, 12 m. S. from Joppa, and 4 m. 
in adirect line from the sea. There are ruins of the 
ancient port at the mouth of the Nahr Riibin (see 
BAALAH, 3) to the NW. The district is fertile, and 
traces can still be seen of the plantations which once 
adorned the neighbourhood of the haven. 

2, An unidentified site in the territory of Naphtali 
(Josh. 1933 ce@@auat [B]), doubtless the "Idureca or 
*Tapved of Jos. (B/ii. 206; Vit. 37), in upper Galilee, 
which from about 23 B.c. formed part of the tetrarchy 
of Zenodorus, and afterwards of that of Herod Philip 
(los. B/ ii, 63; Ant. xv. 103; xvii. 114; B/ i. 204). 
It must therefore be sought somewhere about Lake 
Hiileh or in the neighbourhood of Baniés, The com- 











1 For other references to the seaport see Jos. Ant. xiii. 154; 
Pliny, #V v, 1368; Ptol. v. 1626. 

2 Gratz, Hist. € the Jews, 2326 

3 At Mahoza (Portus) Jamnize there was still a convent of St, 
Stephen in the sixth century. 
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bination of this Jabneel with Kefar Yama (now the 
ruins called Yemma, 7 m. S. of Tiberias), adopted from 
the Talmud by Conder (PEF 136j; cp Neubauer,, 
Géogr. 225), seems difficult to reconcile with the true 
border of Naphtali (see BEZAANANNIM). T. K.C. 


JACHAN, RV Jacan (j2¥, § 543 yima [B] aya 
[A], 1waya [L]), a Gadite (x Ch. 5x3). 


JACHIN AND BOAZ. Jachin (}'9; tayoym [BL], 
-n [A], tayein Los. Ant. viii. 34]) was the name of the 
paltcheid tee, southern) pillar ‘ at (Klo., ‘ before’} the 
porch of the temple,’ and Boaz (122; Baaz [L], Booc 


[A], Badaz [BI], [a}Baiz [Jos.]) that of the left-hand 
(é.2, northern) pillar c1K.72r=2 Ch.317); see 
PILLAR, and cp the ‘ pillars by the posts’ in Ezek. 40.49 
(see Toy's note SBOT {Eng. ] Zzek., ad loc.). 

The names are enigmatical; we cannot evade an 
effort to explain them. So much is clear at the outset 
that, like the names of the walls of Babylon (see 
BABYLON, § 7), they must have a religious significance. 
The walls, and the pillars in question as well, have 
names because they are sacred objects. We can 
advance a step further by considering what these 
enormous pillars were. They seem originally to have 
been symbols of the 'vast mountain of the gods' (see 
CONGREGATION, MOUNT OF) in the far N., the 
brilliance of which, faintly suggested by the burnished 
bronze of the pillars, is described by Ezekiel (2816; cp 
Herod. 244, and see CHERUB, col. 742, n. 4). That 
mountain had two special features — itsfirm strength and 
the abode of the ElGhim on its summit. Wemay expect 
therefore to find these two points expressed in the 
names. Jachin will therefore express the immovable- 
ness of the symbolic pillar ; cp Ps. 656[7], an7 pc. 
‘who establishes the mountains.’ 

This explanation at any rate appears certain, whether or net 
we bring Jachin into relation to the name Akna-zapn, whica 


Erman reads on_the so-called‘ Stone of Joh’ (rather, Stone of 
Rameses II,) in Hauran (see Eeyrt, § 58, n. 1). 


Boaz ought to refer to the mountain dwelling- 
place of the divine beings. It is difficult, however, to 
verify this assumption. 3y3 looks like a mutilation of 
a longer word. The initial y is a hindrance to our 
takmg y from the root ry, ‘ to be strong.’ Syn tya, ‘ by 
the strength of Baal,’ is hardly the right form; we 
expect a statement such as [Sy]ary, ‘strong is Baal.’ 
This, however, would not give us the varze¢y which we 
look for ; such a name would be too nearly synonymous 
with Jachin, and the initial ; cannot be ignored. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the last letter 7 is a frag- 
ment of a word; the preceding letters ya are surely a 
mutilation of 5yy (cp BeefeBourA in NB’s text of the 
Gospels; e.g. in Mt. 1024).4_ Looking next at the Psalm 
which Solomon is said to have sung on the completion of 
the temple, we notice that two of the striking phrases in it 
are pan, for the « establishment’ of the sun in his glorious 
mansion in the sky, and ba nn, for the ‘high house’ 
or temple in which Yahwé was to dwell for ever (Che. 
OPs. 212). The word bar in the latter phrase is pre- 
cisely what we want. Not impossibly, therefore, the 
full name of the pillar on the left hand is Baal-zebul 
(‘Lord of the high house'),2 The idea which it ex- 
pressed was familiar to the Phcenicians ; a synonymous 
title was Baal -zaphon (see BAAL-ZEPHON). It was 
also not unknown to the Israelites (see BAAL-ZERUL). 
In later times, probably, the name of the second pillar 
was deliberately mutilated, because of the new and 
inauspicious associations which had gathered round it. 
It was after all a Phcenician (Hiram) who had given 


1 Westcott -Hort’s unwillingness to suppose an accidental 
(/ntrod. 159) error is surprising. If Beel-zebul is unknown 
except from the NT, Baal-béth (Zenjirli inscr. of Panammu, 
I, 22) and Baal-meon are not. Seat is the Dat of 1 K. 813, 
Ass. 67¢ zabal (see KAT (?} ad doc.). 

2 See ZDPV 1431 155; Sayce, HCA ags, n. 1. 
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the name; a later age did not approve ¢f Solomon’s 
close connections with heathen peoples. 

Subsequently to this pious alteration of the name, 
one of the supposed ancestors of David (see DAVID, 
§ 1. n. 1) was furnished with the name Boaz (only found 
late), to indicate that he was a pillar of the Davidic 
family (cp T'g. on 2 Ch. 317). 

A few other conjectures may, in conclusion, be mentioned. 


G in Chron. renders Jachin karépOwors and Boaz icxis. 
Ephrem, who is followed among moderns by Thenius, combines 
the two words (pointing 193) into a prayer for the firm establish- 
ment of the temple. EVing. explains Jachin, “He shall estab- 
lish,’ and Boaz, ‘In it is strength’ » more plausibly WRS, 
{RS() 208) interprets the former‘ The stahlisher’; the latter, 
“In him is strength.’ Klostermann deals more boldly with MT ; 
he adopts fi2', ‘It shall stand (well),’ from &; and emends 
1y3 into wy bys, ‘Lord of strength’=‘the strong’ (cp B’s 

Aal, In view of the close bond which united Tyre and 


Le 
Jer €Hi in the time of Solomon, and the fact that it was a 
hmnician who named the pillars, Mr, S. A. Cook suggests 


that I~ may be a corruption of bys, ‘Baal,’ and that 7°32? 
might have been understood to be the Phogn, equivalent of 
mv (Ph. 713, ‘to be’= Heb. amy min).t T.K.C 


JACHIN (Po), ‘he [God] establishes’ ; cp Jehoi- 
achin; jayein [BKADL]; in Gen. jayeim [Al], 
aylelin [A*¥4L]; im rt Ch. 910 jwayeim [L]; 
x Ch. 2417 AXeIM [B]). 


1. A son of Simeon, Gen, 4610 Ex. 615 (taxet[A]), Nu. 2612. 
In the parallel text, 1Ch. 424, the name is Jarig(z). Jachinite 


CVD, taxevet [B], -eeve [AL]}) occurs in Nu. 2612, 
2, Head of a priestly family 5 1 Ch. 910 2417 Neh. Lio. 


JACINTH is given by RV for DY (Airypion; 
Jigurius) in Ex. 2819 3912, where AV has Ligure; alsoinEV 
of Rev. 2120 (tdxivOos ; RVs. ‘sapphire’), andin AV of Rev. 917 
(jaxivOivos=‘of jacinth,’ RV ‘of hyacinth’). In Ex.2819, 
RYmg. gives ‘amber’; cp Enoch 712, where the streams of fire 
(Dan. 710) are likened to ‘hyacinth’ (Di. and Charles). 

The hyacinthus of the ancients (mentioned in Rev.) 
was probably our sapphire (see SAPPHIRE). It is now 
commonly held (see, eg., Riehm, HIB?) that the 
Heb. Zéem (Avydpiov) is the jacinth, for a description of 
which see below. This, however, appears to be a 
mistake. It is probable that px is simplya miswritten 
Savin hakmal*® (see AMBER), or perhaps rather, windy 
halmi§ (see TARSHISH, STONE OF). This may enable 
us to account for the superfluousxat dpydptov kal xpuctor 
which comes between tag and Avydptoy in @ of 
Ezek. 2813 (where, apart from this, the fuller catalogue 
in @ is to be adopted). Spwn is in fact understood by 
many to mean an alloy of gold and silver » dpybpror Kat 
xpvoloy seems to be a gloss on the word Seen or won 
(which must have stood in the true text of Ezekiel), 
intended to correct the rendering Avydpiov. We are of 
‘course not bound to agree with this gloss, but the word 
Ssuwn or wobn (‘white sapphire’? but see AMBER) may 
with some confidence be substituted for nw. Elsewhere 
(see TARSHISH, STONE OF) it has been shown that the 
word also appears disguised as yrwin, favizh It is no 
,objection to this theory that ¢arSz¥ and Hshem both 
‘occur in the list of precious stones in Ex. 2817-20, for 
this list comes from P, who makes up such lists as he 
best can, and does not mind including variants. 

The true jacinth is a red-coloured variety of silicate of 
zirconium, those varieties which are yellow-brown or green 
being distinguished, if transparent, by the name of jargoon, 
while the dull-colonred varieties, more or less opaque, are 
termed rightly zircon. The true jacinth, when polished, is 
peculiarly brilliant. It isextremely rare. Probably many of the 
antique camei or intagli reputed to he jacinth are merely 
hyacinthine garnets; garnets, however, have a lower specific 
gravity. T. K.C. 


JACKAL. (1) JA* tun (perhaps = ‘ howler’) is 


1 Such an interpretation agrees with E’s explanation of the 
divine name in Ex. 314 (see NAMES, § rrr f-)- 

2 The suggestion of Bondi that /eske may be the Egypt. 
reshent is of course possible :it is adopted by Hommel (AHT 
283); but it does not meet all the circumstances of the case. 
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found only in the pl. B'3F)1 (the fem. form Mi2A, 
Mal. 13, is probably due to corruption; Stade reads risa, 


‘ pastures’ [cp @ déuara [BNAQ], perhaps for d&para, 
bnt @& may have connected the word with jn); I‘csh. 
‘ dwellings’]}; AV renders DRAGONS (but ‘sea- 
monsters’ in Lam, 43); RV JacKaLs.? Throughout 
Palestine the common jackal is by far the most common 
of all the beasts of prey. 

It is the same jackal which is so well known elsewhere,.and 
has spread through SE. Europe and SW. Asia as far as 
Burmah, as well as through N. Africa. As its name (Canis 
aureus) implies, it is of a reddish-gold colour, darker in the 
upper parts. ‘ 

Jackals usually hunt in packs, but at times are seen 
in pairs or even alone. They are comparatively harm- 
less to man, and, as a rule, feed on carrion ; hut they 
also attack and kill fowls, lambs, kids, etc., and even 
weakly sheep and goats. They do not, however, refuse 
fruit, and are especially fond of sugar-cane. The cry 
of the jackal may he heard every night by the traveller 
in Palestine (cp Mic. 18). As arule they are nocturnal, 
but not exclusively so; they hide during the day in 
disused stone-quarries, caves, and especially in deserted 
ruins (Is. 1322 3413 357). Jeremiah’ shearers, therefore, 
knew what he meant when he spoke of Jerusalem’s be- 
coming a ‘place of jackals ’ (Jer. 91x 10} 1022 ; cp 5137 
4933). 

(2) In Judg.154 Ps, 6310[zz] Lam.518, RVmg. gives ‘jackal’ 
as an alternative rendering for EV ‘fox’ ( yaw). See Fox and 
Cp Hazar-SHUAL, SHAALBIM, 

(3) Whether the word rendered ‘doleful creatures’ (B'nk, 
‘ohim) in Is,1821 always meant the jackal, we cannot tell. 
Houghton (7SBA 5 328) well compared Ass. afw ; but whether 
this word really means the jackal (so Del.) is not quite certain. 
Jenscn pronounces for the leopard; Houghton, improbably, 
thought of the hyena, Cp Del. Hed, Lang. 34. 

(4) Finally the zy, DYN, of Is. 18 22 5414 Jer. 5039, AV ‘wild 
beasts of the island,’ from a supposed connection with *8, ‘an 
island’ (cp D’¥, and see IsLE), RV WOLvEs, mg. How11n¢ 
CREATURES, may be compared with the Ar. dandtu awa, 
‘jackals.’ The eqniv. Syr. 6éa@¢4 away is used by Bar Hebr. 
in his commentary on Job 8029, A ELS —& A.C. 


JACOB (PY, but five times DIPY; 1aKcoB). 
Son of Isaac and Rebekah, and father of the twelve 
reputed ancestors of the tribes of Israel; himself also 
called Israel. 


The name is explained in Gen. 25 2642 (J) ‘ the supplanter,’— 
‘after that, his brother came out, and his hand took bold of 
Esau’s heel; so his name was called Jacob,’ as if 

1. Name. ‘one who takes hold by the heel,’ from apy ‘a 

heel.’ In Gen. 27 36 (J), however, ‘ Jacoh’ receives 
a fresh explanation—viz., ‘deceiver’ (one who slinks after 
another) 5so too Hos. 123@ [4a], where render ‘he deceived his 
brother’ (see Now.). These, however, are only popular etymo- 
logies. It is the prevalent critical opinion that Ya‘tikob (Jacob) 
is really a shortened form of Ya‘akob-el (Jacob-el), a name 
analogous to Israel, Ishmael], Jerahmeel, and admitting several 
explanations, such as ‘God follows’ or ‘God rewards’ (both from 
the Arabic; cp Lag. U/ders, 127). This is thought to be con- 
firmed by the place-name Y-‘-k-b.’4-ra, found in the Palestinian 
name-list of Thotmes III,, which probably corresponds to a 
Palestinian Ya‘dkob-el; see JosepH ji, and ii,, and cp Gray, 
APN 214 Pinches, ‘too, has found on contract-tablets of the 
age of Hammurabi (¢7rca 2285 B.¢. ; see BaBYLONIA, § 54) the 
personal name Ya‘kub-ilu, and Hommel (AHT, Gr, 96, 112) 
says that Yakubu (cp Jacob) occurs also. This, if the tablets 
are genuine, ‘appears to prove the antiquity of the name. It 
must not, however, prevent us from seeking an underlying 
earlier form. 

Ya‘iikob is the name, not of an individual, but of, the imagin- 
ary ancestor of a tribe 5; neither ‘God follows nor ‘God 
rewards’ is the sort of name that we expect as the condensed 
expression of the religious faith of the tribe. In the month 
of the people the original name would very likely soon be 
contracted or distorted. We may plausibly conjecture that 
Ya‘iikob is at once a contraction and a distortion of Abi-cabod 
(.e., ‘the [divine] father is glory’), the name which was also 
distorted into I¢#ABop and JOCHEBED. _ If the god of the tribes 
of Israel was Yahwé, whose ‘glory’ (originally in the storm) so 





1 The plural (once 7*3A, Lam. 43kt.) is to be distinguished 
from the sing. {#2 (twice in MT @°38), of whhh the pl. is 
ntatyn, see DRAGON (beg.). 

2 [Aq. has epqvas, Symm., Theod. averéBara in Mal.] 
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greatly impressed his worshippers, and who is called in an 
archaistic psalm 'the God of glory' (Ps.293), we can well 
understand that the reputed ancestor of the tribes might have 
as his second name (hut cp § 6) Abicahod. It is quite true that 
Ya‘akob looks very much like a shortened theophorous name. 
We are naturally inclined to regard it as analogous to Yiphtah 
(ephthah) for Yiphtah-el (Jiphthah-el); but popular imagination 
was quite capable of reconstructing names on a new model, and 
we have perhaps other instances of this close at hand in Isaac 
and JEKaBZEEL, hoth of which, as they stand, are formed 
analogously to Ishmael, hut are more prohahly popular corrup- 
tions. It may be added that the occurrence of the names 
referred to above does not prove the disappearance of the form 
Ahi-cahod. Thisname(a name which may have had different 
independent personal and local references, and have been by no 
means confined to the reputed ancestor of the Israelites) may 
have been in use among the Israelites subsequently to the times 
of Hammurabi and Thotmes III., as indeed the occurrence of 
Ichabod in the story of Eli proves that it was. 

The story of Jacob is intertwined at the beginning 
with that of Isaac and of Esau, and at the close with 
that of Joseph. To the special articles 
IsAAC, ESAU, and JOSEPH we must, 
therefore. refer the reader to avoid 
repetition. The interesting reference of Hosea (if it be 
Hosea who writes) to the story of the infant Jacob's 
strife with his infant brother in the womb, which receives 
from him an unfavourable interpretation (Hos. 123 [4]), 
is referred to under JAcoB, § 1. It is.to this story and 
to the narrative of Jacob's deceit towards his father and 
his brother that the Second Isaiah is supposed to refer 
in Is. 4327. The difficulties of the passage, however, 
are not slight, and no stress can safely be laid upon it.' 
The traditions are given with great vividness in Gen. 
2529-34 (J)and 27 (JE), and deserve anattentive study. 
Here, however, we need’ only consider the composite 
narrative in 27 42-289, which forms the introduction to 
the story of Jacob's journey in search of a wife. In 27 
42-45 Rebekah is represented as urging Jacob to flee 
from his incensed brother for a few days to her brother 
Laban in Haran. This is, undoubtedly, the work of 
JE. In 2746 28:7, however, the visit to Laban is 
put forward as a command of Isaac, who, stirred up by 
his wife, desired to prevent Jacob from following the 
example of Esau in marrying a Canaanitish— or, more 
strictly, a Hittite— maiden. There can be no doubt 
that P (who is the writer of 2746-289) gave quite a 
different representation of the early life of Jacob from 
that given by JE, and though it is usual to disparage 
P, yet here, as in other cases, he preserves valuable 
material. The danger of a‘ Hittite’ wife at Beersheba 
was, it is true, small enough; but it has been maintained 
elsewhere that the names of the non-Israelitish tribes 
inhabiting Canaan have suffered much from the errors 
inseparable from transcription of texts, and that ‘ Hittite’ 
(‘nn} in this and other passages is an error for ‘nam 
"Rehobothite.'. It has been argued that 'Rehoboth' 
attached its name to a larger district than the Wady 
Ruhaibeh, so that when Isaac, according to popular 
tradition, left Rehoboth for Beersheba, he may perhaps 
still have been in Rehobothite territory. It is more 
probable, however, that Beersheba was introduced out 
of regard for the increased veneration of Israelites for 
the sanctuary of Beersheba, and that the original tradition 
(preserved by P) represented Isaac as passing the close 
of his life either at Rehoboth or at any rate at a spot 
almost certainlywithin Rehobothite limits-—viz, Khalasah 
(better known to us as ZIKLAG). This view is con- 
firmed by the consideration that in 3527-29 Jacob is said 
to have ‘come to his father to Mamre, to Kirjath-arba, 
that is, Hebron,' where his father Isaac died, and where 
Esau and Jacob buried him. It seems plausible to 


2. Underlyin 
traditions (2). 


1 ‘Thy first father' is usually explained of Jacob, but was not 
so understood by &, and is very peculiar The parallel phrase 
‘their interpreters,’ if correct, does not favour this view. Prob- 
ably, however, we should read, 


Rond cila fay 'Thy magnates were inclined to sin, 

2 iyvs spouins And thy rulers rebelled against me.' 
The next line (see SBOT ad/?sé.) probably containsa reference’ 
to 'thy princes’ (ae). 
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hold that ‘ Hebron’ here is miswritten for REHOBOTH 
Ve 
g ce view, which was most probably that of P (or at 
any rate of Ps authority), that Isaac lived at or near 
8. yi Rehoboth, and that Jacob started on 
: nder FANS his quest of a wife from the district of 
traditions (4). Rehoboth, is not less probably the 
ancient one. We have now to see where Jacob went. 
J and E say that it was to Haran; P that it was to 
Paddan-aram (Gen. 2825). So at least the present 
text represents ; but there is strong reason to distrust its 
readings, and to change ‘ Haran’ into ‘Hauran,’ and 
‘Paddan-aram’ into 'the uplands of HaurHn’ (pinay 3 
cp Hos. 12:12 [13], below). In Gen. 291. however. we 
learn from E that on leaving Bethel Jacob 'went to the 
land of the Bné Kedem.' Probably Ereally wrote this, 
and interpreted Bné Kedern to mean ‘ easterns'; the 
phrase ‘the land of the easterns'’ might no doubt be 
applied to the Haurén, where, according to the earlier 
tradition, Laban dwelt. It is not very probable, how- 
ever, that , sons of the east' (=easterns) was really an 
ethnographical term; where the phrase appears to be 
so used, it would seem that Aedem (east) has arisen by 
an easy corruption out of Re%em, which in turn may he a 
very old popular corruption of /erazmeel (see REKEM, 4). 
The most natural inference is that E (or rather perhaps 
E's authority) has preserved a phrase from a very early 
tradition, according to which Jacob (or Abi-cabod?), on 
leaving his temporary resting-place, directed his steps to 
the 'land of the Bné Jerahmeel.' If so, it is. probable 
that his destination was not the HaurHn but Hebron. 
Both Haran and Hebron are mentioned in x Ch. (2 4246) as 
descendants of ‘Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel:’ Hebron is 
probably the name of which we are in search ; among the de- 


scendants of Hebron appear three names which may be different 
corruptions of the name Jerahmeel (see JERAHMEEL, § 4). 


At Hebron (the well-known Hebron) Jacob was, 
according to the tradition, in the land of 'the Bné 
Jerahmeel.' The name ‘ Jerahmeel' has, it is true, a 
fluctuating reference. All that concerns us here is the 
fact that Hebron could he regarded by the early narrator 
(whom we have no occasion to place before the time of 
David) as Jerahmeelite. On his way thither the traveller 
would naturally halt at the site now called ég-Dahariyeh, 
but in ancient times probably known as KIRJATH- 
SEPHER {9.v.].. This may very possibly have been 
mentioned as Jacob's resting-place in the earlier form 
of the story. A glance at the map will show that 
from Rehoboth to Hebron the journey is as straight 
as possible, and that Khaldsa, Bir-es-Seba’ (Beer- 
sheba), and ed-Dahariyeh are convenient resting-places 
on the road. The early narrative must have further 
stated that while at Hebron Jacob married wives 
called respectively Leah and Rachel. Rachel (not 
less than Mahalath,! Gen. 289} we must take to be a 
popular corruption of JERAHMEEL (¢.v.,§ 4). Leah (as 
We. and Stade have seen) is the name whose ethnic 
js ‘Levi’; the manifold connections of the Levites 
with the far S. have been shown elsewhere (see LEV!). 
The meaning of this early story is that the tribe called 
Abi-cabod effected a union with the Jerahmeelite tribe 
of Levi. Probably Winckler is right in thinking that 
the priestly character of the tribe of Levi is earlier than 
its entrance into Canaan, and it is not out of place to 
remark anew (cp Esau) that in Gen. 2715 Jacob seems 
to be represented as in priestly attire. 

As the text stands, however, it is to Haran, or rather 
to Hauran, that Jacob's steps are bent, and on the way 

er, he naturally halts at the famous sanctuar 

My Visit to of Bethel. The narrator indued a 
‘Hauran, sents him as having consecrated the well- 
Gi known massébah which stood there ; but if 
Winckler's explanation of Luz [g.v.J be correct 
(‘sanctuary’), the narrator unintentionally refutes his 
own statement. The rocky boulders on the site of 


1 Thus both Jacob and Esau took Jerahmeelite wives. 
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Bethel must indeed inevitably have suggested the 
erection of a sacred pillar (see BETHEL, § 2}, or indeed 
of stone circles, in primeval times. Both J and E 
express their own genuine piety in the description of 
Jacob’s sacred experiences. Whether we should have 
been equally pleased with the original story may be 
doubted; the description of 28 xz suggests the idea that 
the stone which Jacob took for his ‘ pillow’ was a sacred 
stone, so that mp (as perhaps in Gen. 223) will have 
the sense of ‘ sanctuary.’ If this view is correct, it is E 
who gives a harmless turn to the old story by converting 
the primeval sacred stone into a massébah (cpIDOLATRY, 


In Gen. 292-30 J and E describe Jacob’s arrival at 
Haran (orrather Hauran), his meeting with Rachel and 
then with Laban, and his service of fourteen years for 
his two wives. Whether there was any Laban in the 
earlier form of the story we cannot tell. The Laban to 
whom we are introduced by J and E is certainly a 
worthy kinsman of Jacob. The narrators’ object, how- 
ever, is not to show that trickiness was a family 
characteristic, but to throw into relief the divine 
protection which Jacob constantly enjoyed, so that 
the only result of Laban’s craft was Jacob's ever-increas- 
ing prosperity; indeed, as Jacob states, the advantages 
granted by Yahweé to Jacob were shared by Laban, so 
that Laban had absolutely no excuse for his attempts to 
overreach his nephew. This is described in Gen. 
8025-43, 3819-12. It will be observed that the account 
in ch. 31, which is E’s, differs from the former, which is 
almost entirely that of J. See LABAN, 

We have an external but not independent refer- 
ence to the same tradition in Hos. 1212[13], where a 
later writer (see Nowack, Wellhausen) mentions a 
detail in the completed story of Jacob to show the trials 
which the ancestor of Israel had undergone of old, and 
the faithful guardianship of his God. 


And Jacob fled to the uplands of Aram OW my; see $3on 


*Paddan-Aram’), and Israel served for a woman, and kept 
sheep.’ (MT gives ‘and for a woman he kept,’ which is un- 
intelligible, and in conjunction with v. 13[14] has suggested to 
Wellhausen the strange idea of a conflict between a good prin- 
ciple represented by a prophet and an evil principle represented 


by a woman. Read perhaps “Re ovay [or mays); cp ’> 
Gen. 30 32,7) 


This is a specimen of the way in which Jewish piety 
nourished itself on the legends of the past. It has an 
interest as such; but it supplies no confirmation of the 
supposed facts of the story. It is with pure legend 
that we have to deal, and it is pure legend which 
asserts thgt Jacob had eleven sons (besides daughters) 
born to him in Haran (HaurHn), who became the an- 
cestors of as many Israelitish tribes. All this part of 
the legend is late; it can have arisen only when the 
union of the tribes had, under David, become an accom- 
plished fact, and when Aramzean influence upon Israel 
was so strong that the Israelites themselves were am- 
bitious of being thought to be related to the Aramzean 
race (cp Dt. 265, ‘a lost Arameean was my father’). 
One of the most interesting points in the narrative is 
that four of the sons—Dan and Naphtali, Gad and 
Asher—-are, said to have been the children of hand- 
maids, the two former of Rachel’s handmaid Bilhah, 
the two latter of Leah’s handmaid Zilpah. The origin 
of the latter name at any rate is transparent; Zilpah 
= _ZELOPHEHAD =Salhad. When the Israelites con- 
quered Salhad, they must have become fused with the 
Aramzean population. 

There are, indeed, several clear indications that even 
such early writers as J and E were not unconscious of 
Jacob’s representative character. The clearest are in 
3122-54 (note especially ‘ brethren ’=fellow-clansmen, 
312354). It is not unworthy of notice, however, that 
in E’s account of Jacob’s second name (8228[29]) it is 
said, ‘for thou hast contended with a god and with 
men, and hast prevailed,’ where it is impossible to put 
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the struggle of wits in which Laban and Jacob were 
engaged on a par with the physical struggle related in 
8223[24] # No complete justification of the phrase 
can be given but on the hypothesis that tradition knew 
of a struggle between the Laban-clan and the Jacob- 
clan in which the latter represented itself as having 
been successful. 

Here we see the influence of later historical circum- 
stances, and still more in the remarkable narrative, 
31 18[19]-822[3] (JE, but chiefly E),to understand which 
aright keen textual criticism has to be: resorted to. 
The results are given under GILEAD, nor have we 
space to repeat them here, except so far as to remind 
the reader that it is there maintained that a later editor, 
through unfamiliarity with the early importance of 
Salhad, has converted it into Sahadutha, Galeed, and 
Gilead, and has also seriously iuterfered with the geo- 
graphy of the next section (823-31[4-32]). On the 
peculiar type of marriage (the so-called ‘ beena’) repre- 
sented in this part of the legend, we must also refer 
elsewhere (KINSHIP, § 8); on the wrestling with Elohim 
see JABBOK. 

Another clan—that of Esau [g.v.]—now becomes 
dangerous to the Tacobeans. ‘Behold, Esau came 

5. Danger (from-Seir), and with him four hundred 

from Esau men’ (Gen. 331; cp 326[7]; ‘I fear him, 
* lest he come and smite me. the mother 
with the children’ (32zr[x2]). It is at present superior 
in strength to the Jacob-clan, — ‘thus shall ye speak to 
my lord Esau’ (323[4]). Whether this narrative fits in 
perfectly with the preceding one may bé doubted, even 
if we assume that J made Jacob cross not the Jabbok 
but the Jordan (see GILEAD). If, however, we may 
assume that according to the earlier tradition Jacob's 
sojourn was not in Hauran but at Hebron, we can 
understand the danger to which he was exposed from 
the Edomites4_ It may be added that ‘Succoth’ is 
elsewhere (see SALECAH, SUCCOTH, PENUEL) identified 
with Salhad. Evidently there is some great con- 
fusion in this part of the record of tradition, and if the 
same confusion begins to be visible even earlier, we 
need not feel any surprise. 

Here is another proof of the tribal reference of the 

name Jacob. Werehe an individual, he would naturally 
6. Shech return at once to his father, at Beersheba 
: a Bethel, or Rehoboth (contrast 282x). Instead 
and Bevhel. of this he goes to Shechem and purchases 
a piece of land from the clan called bné Hamér (3318 
[x9], E; on 4822 see SHECHEM). It is worth noticing 
that the words ‘Shechem’s father, for a hundred £éSz¢ahs’ 
are corrupt (see KESITAH). Still more clearly marked is 
the tribal character of Jacob in the strange narrative of 
Shechem’s endeavour to obtain Dinah (Jacobs daughter) 
as his wife,? of the amalgamation of the Shechemite 
and the Jacobean communities proposed by Hamor, 
and of the vengeance taken by Simeon and Levi on 
the whole city for an act of shameless impropriety (m$a3; 
see FOOL) committed by Shechem. Why does Jacob 
acquire rights of property in Shechem? and why are 
the bné Ya&kdb so strict in their requirement of purity 
of blood in the civic community? Because Shechem 
became the centre of the confederation of the northern 
Israelitish tribes. 

It is remarkable, however, that the clan does not 
yet receive the name bné Israel. According to E (see 
Dillmann) Jacob’s name was changed to Israel? when 
he crossed the Jabbok (3227[28] 7). It is probable 
that J, as well as P, represented the change as taking 
place at Bethel, whither Jacob repaired after leaving 


1 It is very difficult to suppose with Winckler (Gesch. 255, 
n. 1 that E represented Esau as coming upon Jacob from a 
place in the N. somewhere near Dan, where Abraham and 

saac dwelt, and whence Jacob fled to Laban in Haran. 

2 It is strange that Dinah should be of marriageable age; 
but, of course, the story once circulated as an independent tra- 
dition. 

3 The assignment to E is not undisputed. 
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Shechem, because from this point in his narrative he, 
like R, uses, the name Israel instead of Jacob (see35 ax f. 
87313 436811, etc.). How J explained the name ‘Israel’ 
we are not told. There is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that he adopted some different explanation 
which did not please the redactor as well as E's. It 
is possible that, like the marriage of Abraham and 
SARAH [g.v,], the supposed change of Jacob’s name 
really symbolises a fusion of two tribes, the tribes in 
this case being an Israel tribe from the N. and a Jacob 
(Abicabod) tribe from the S. 


The origin of the ethnic name‘ Israel’ has been much dis- 
cussed. Sysy» occurs several times on the Moabite Stone, and 
the ethnic s77-'2a-ai on the monolith of Shalmaneser II, (KB 
1172). Sayce (PSBA 2123 [1900]} cites the name Isarlim 
(clsrael) as king of Khana (E. frontier of Babylonia) in the 
time of Hammurabi. At least as old as Jerome is the inter- 
pretation rectus dominé (as if from WW, cp JASHER, $ 4; 
eekaiey Jerome also gives vir widens deune (as if from 

INT wN 5 cp Gen. 3310. More attractive philologically, 
and yet not plausible on other grounds, is a connection with 
Ass. ‘asvu, ‘place,’ as if=‘place of El.’ The favourite modern 
explanation is ‘El rules’ (from 7%; cp mvp, Is.95 7); 
but to convey this idea we should rather have expected 
“Malchiel ;’ nor is the root 71 as well established as one could 
wish. Gen. 3228 (cp Hos. 125 [4}) suggests ‘El strives,’ or, as 
Driver (in Hastings’ DB2530a), on grounds of Arabic usage, 
prefers ‘El persists or perseveres (in contending).’ This view 
must be admitted to be ancient; but the sense is hardly satis- 
factory. Let us make a fresh start. It is perhaps unsafe to 
start from the traditional form Sy y, there being no earl 
personal or local names in the genealogies or elsewhere whic 
confirm it, with the single exception of pny, which has presum- 
ably the same origin (cp SARAH), and must therefore be pro- 
visionally set on one side, There are, however, names some- 
what resembling ‘Isra’el which may help us_ viz. (z) bays 
Jizre‘el (JEZKEEL), whicd is both a personal ahd a local name, 
and is found both in the centre and in the 8. of Palestine; (2) 
bebe Asar’EL, the name of a son of Jehallelel probably= 
Jerahmeel ; (3) M31, ZeRAH, which is given as a Judahite, a 
Simeonite, and an Edomite name. Ofthese names (3) is the most 
helpful. qizabeel (‘God shines forth ’) is a highly probable clan- 
name, and might at an earlydate be corrupted popularly both into 
San, Jizre‘él, and into Synz, Jiéra'él. Turning now to the 
story of the change of Jacob’s name to Israel (which has prob- 
ably been altered), we notice the statement (Gen. 3232[31]), 
which in such a context cannot be merely picturesque, that ‘as 
he baat passed by Penuel, the sun shone forth upon him’ 

+). A reference to our explanation of the story of 
(poea 2m etween Jacob and Laban (GALEED, 1D fill 
show that the place from which Jacob came was called, 
not Galeed (Gilead), but Salhad or SALECAH (¢.%.), The 
prominence of this strong fortress in Israelitish legend and 
history has been too long overlooked. To the other illustrations 
of this fact we may now add that Salhad (Salhar) not improb- 
ably derived its name from the clan, or confederation of clans, 
which, after leaving the Haur&n, found its way to the ‘land of 
the bné Jerahme’el’ (Gen. 291, a case of the confusion of 
legends, see above, § 3) in the far 5. of Palestine. If the 
transformations of names that have elsewhere been assumed be 
held to be probable it will not he thought improbable that 4px 
(Salehad) or 5p (Salecah) has arisen, partly by transposition, 
and partly by corruption of letters, from 4[{yleyl+], Jizrah-el. 
Cp the parallel corruption »$y yy» for sbyar, 28. 1725 (see 
ITHRA). It need hardly be said that there were in early times 
both northern (north-eastern) and southern Israelites. The 
southern Israelites appear to have joined the. Jerahmeektes 
at Hehron (or rather Rehoboth). The above view is no more 
than a_ hypothesis; hut it seems to be more in accordance with 
analogies than the rival theories, and what appears to be an 
obvious explanation of a primitive tribal name noun is very likely 
to be wrong. 

Several details in chap. 35 deserve attention. Thus in we. 
2-4 Jacob’s household give up all their heathenish objects (cp 
3118[19] 52 [53] Josh. 242 14). In v. 8 Rachel’s nurse Deborah 
receives the highest funeral honours ; in reality, however, it is 
‘Dinah, Jacob’s eldest daughter,‘ who dies; the text needs 
criticism (see above, col. 1102, n. r). This means perhaps that 
the Dinah-tribe had perished; hence the mourning of the parent- 
stem. In vv, 16-19 Rachel dies on the way to Ephrath (but 
see below). Her child has twonames—BeEwnoni and BENJAMIN. 














The extracts from J and E give us no very clear 
idea where Jacob or Israel settled after the death of 
Rachel; J tells us indeed (352z) that Jacob encamped 
beyond Migdal Eder : but where was Migdal Eder? 
Probably it was not far from Beeroth, which name 
should probably be substituted for Ephrath in vv, 1619 
and for* Hebron" in 3714 (see EPHRATH). P, however, 
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states (v. 27) that Jacob came to his father Isaac at 
Kirjath-arba (see REHOBOTH, SODOM). 
The remainder of Jacob’s life is inseparable from the 
story of Joseph; its events need not be recapitulated 
1 p bere. (See JosEPH; ABEL- MIZRAIM; 
7! ala MACHPELAH.) It is natural for modern 
88G. readers, approaching the narrative from 
the point of view of psychological development, to 
find traces of a mellowing in Jacob‘s character. If 
there be anything in this supposition it must be due to 
the fact that the narrators have put more of themselves 
into the latter part of Jacob’s life, where its threads 
intertwined with those of Joseph‘s, than they could 
venture to do in the former. It is, however, to the 
popular traditions that we must turn for the truest 
symbols of Israelitish character as it was in the days of 
the two great narrators J and E. The elaborate 
Blessing ascribed to Jacob cannot be treated as a part 
of the biography; it is, apart from later elements, a 
splendid monument of early Hebrew literature (see 
POETICAL LITERATURE), and historically too is of the 
utmost importance. Even though the text has suffered 
much corruption, in the special articles on the tribes 
frequent occasion has been found to utilize its details. 
See also ISRAEL. 
Winckler’s mythological explanation af Jacob as 
(originally) the moon in its relation to the year, corre- 
sponding to Abraham the moon in its 
8. Mythology. relation es the month, is ingeniously 
and plausibly worked out (Gesch. 257 7). That there 
are somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted ; but to many 
minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will seem 
almost too laboured to be convincing. Cp also 
Winckler, 73. 82; and cp Stucken, Astralmythen 
(‘Jakob’), whose treatment of parallel mythic details is 
extraordinarily clever. 


See further Staerk, Studien zur Religions- und Sprach- 
geschichte des A T177-83 21-13. T.K.C. 


JACOB’S WELL. See Sycuar. 


JACUBUS (iakoyBoc [A]), 1 Esd. 948=Neh. 87, 
AKKUB (g.¥., 3). 

JADA (27; jadae [BA]), a name in the Jerah- 
meelite genealogy ; his mother was Atarah and one of 
his sons was Jether; 1 Ch, 22832 (v. 32, :AoyAa [B]. 
jeAAae [A]. ¥. 28 om., v.32 14d [L]). 


JADAU (173, Kr. 93), Ezral043, RV ‘Iddo,’ RV™8- 
Jaddai. See Ippo, ii. 2. 


JADDUA (Y97!, § 56; or according to Lag. Uebders. 
113, YY). 

i Signatory to the covenant (see EzRAi. §7); Neh. 1021 
[22] (reBSove [Nea L], ceSSovw [A],.om. BR*), 


2. b. Jonathan, three generations below Eliashib, was the 
last of the high priests mentioned in the OT (Neh. 121122; 


tadoy [BRA ],cedSov (L]; a8ova [N* Vid.] and cSova [NP] in wv. 22), 
According to Jos. (Amz. xi.84 f. ; caS8ovs), who adds much that 
is doubtful, he was in office at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
of Judzea [332 BC]. See NEHEMIAH, § I. 

3. See BARZILLAI, 3. 

JADDUS, AV Addus (tadAoye [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 
538t= Ezra 2612, BARZILLAI, 3. 


JADON (}1"1!, abbreviated form, cp NAMES, § 53; 
BKA om. ; japet [L]), the Meronothite, in the list of 
wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1 7, EZRA ii. §§ 16 
[1], 152), Neh. 37. 


JAEL (dy, § 68; ‘mountain-goat’; jaHA [BAL]; 
Jos. 1aAH3 YAHEL), A Bedouin woman, of whom 
Sisera, when flying defeated from the field of battle, 
asked water, and by whom, as he stood drinking the 
refreshing soured milk (Ar. Zebaz), he was beaten lifeless 
to the ground. Upon this deed a high encomium is 
prononnced by a contemporary Israelitish poet, Judg. 


524-27 (‘mA[A]}. And rightly, from his point of view, 
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if Jael was a Kenite (see below), for by this bold deed 
she recognised the sacred bond of friendship between 
the Israelites and the Kenites (cp Judg. 116 411). 
Sisera was out of the pale of charity for an Israelite ; 
therefore also for a Kenite. ‘The act by which Jael 
gained such renown was not the murder of a sleeping 
man, but the use of a daring stratagem which gave her 
a momentary chance to deliver a courageous blow' 
(WRS O7/C@ 132). A later writer, however, 
whose version of the story of Sisera appears on the 
whole to be independent of that in Deborah's Song, 
employed all the arts of a graceful style to represent 
Jael as having killed Sisera in his sleep (Judg. 418-21). 
Jael invites the tired fugitive into her tent, covers him 
up with the tent-rug, and then, when he is sleeping 
soundly, takes one of the tent-pegs, and strikes it with 
a hammer into his forehead. She thus violates the 
double sanctity attaching to Sisera as a guest and (see 
DAvip, § 1, col. 1023,n. 1) as a sleeper, and seems 
deserving of a curse (Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 156) 
rather than a blessing. The narrator, it is true, does 
not in express terms commend her; but a hardly re- 
pressed enthusiasm is visible in his description (vz. 21 f- ). 
Which tradition has the better claim to be regarded as his- 

torical? Obviously not the second. The refined treachery 
which this account assumes is inconceivable in a Bedawi, and 
the absurdity of transfixing a man's skull with atent-peg is so 
great that one is compelled to conjecture that the passage of the 
song relative to Jael’s deed (Judg. 526) lay before the narrator 
ina corrupt form. Moore and Budde have set forth the present 
position of textual criticism, and it is one of baffled perplexity. 
Yet the remedy is perhaps near at hand (see Crit, B7d.). The 
true text should most probably run thus -— 

Her hand to the coffer she reaches, 

Her right hand to a flint of the rock; 

With the flint she strikes his head, 

_ She smashes—she cleaves his temple. 

The bowl in which Jael presented the soured milk was not ‘a 
bowl of the mighty’ (q»y3x $y) but 'a bowl of bronze,’ Ass. 
urudn; cp COPPER, § 2. The 'nail,' or rather ‘ tent-peg' (47°), 
should be the ‘coffer’ which, as Doughty says, every Bedawi 
housewife has, and which contained among other things flints 
for striking fire (eiphs or mp). The ‘ workmen's hammer' 





(odpy mpbn)—an impossible rendering—should be a ‘flint of 
the rock’ (yb vpdn). It only remains to remark, ‘after 
Moore, that the words ‘in the days of Jael' (Judg. 56), and 
‘the wife of Heber the Kenite' (5 24) are glosses which overload 
the stichi in which they occur. See DEBORAH, 13 HEBER, 1} 
JUDGES, § 7 5SiSERA, TK. C. 


JAGUR (13°; acwwp [B] 1aroyp [AL]), a Judahite 
city on the border of Edom (Josh. 1521}), Cp KABZEEL. 


JAHATH (Nn, cp Manatu, NAHATH, TAHATH ; 


168 [BA], 1aa9 [L]), a well-known Levitical name 
which has associations with Judah (see 1, below) and 
Edom ; see GENEALOGIES, § 7 [y,]. 

z, b. Reaiah b. Sbobal, a Judabite, 1 Ch. 42 (om. A*, raw@ 
[L]). A comparison with 1 Ch. 252 suggests a possible connec- 
tion with Manahath (MT nin). In view of the vicissitudes 
of this name (see below) it is to be observed that Shobal is prob- 
ably the parent of the forms Shebuel and SHuBAEL [9.%], and 
that a variant may plausibly he found (see Jastrow, JBL 19102 
{r900]) in the familiar ShémG’é! (Samuel). 

2, A Levitical name, 1 Ch. Gzo[5] (cee@ [B]), 43 [28] (xa [Bl, 
teeO [A]}), 2810 (ceed [L]), 2422 (cvad [BA 2 Ch. 84x2 we (B}, 
tae@[L)).t In tracing back the Zevétg Samuel to Korah (the 
Kehathite), the Chronicler introduces the analogous names 
Mahath, Nahath, and Tahath (1 Ch. 6 2326 [cp 2 34], 35 37); 
cp with these, the Kehathite Jahath (b. Shelomoth b. 4py»)1 in 
1Ch.2422, But Shelomoth (h. Shimei) is Gershonite in 239 (as 
also is Shebuel [cp z, above], 24, v. 16), and in agreement with 
this we find an important Gershonite division, Jahath b, Shimei,? 
inz,zo. Further, Jahath the father of Shimei, and Jahath b. 
Libni reappear in the genealogies of the Gershonites Ethaa, 
Ethni, and Asaph (1 Ch. 6 43{28]), and Jeatherai (=Ethni? 2. 
v, 20[s]) respectively. Finally, not only Jahath (2 Ch. 3412), 
but also Libni and Shimei «1 Ch. 629), are used as Merarite names, 
to which division even Ethan (see RrHaN, 2, 3) himself is finally 
ascribed. 8. A.C. 





1 We may perhaps associate \nx* with the name myry (Zorah) 
which is brought into connection with Jahath, 1, m 1 Ch. 2524 
42 (for another view see GENEALOGIES, § 7[v.], col. 1666). 

2 Considering the way in which genealogical lists are built 
up, it is possible that yay ‘a nnvis the same as why "3 nn 
(Ch. 6 35 {20} 2 Ch 2912). 
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JAHAZ, JAHAZAH, JAHZAH (}), Is. 154 Jer. 
4834 [Mesha's inscr. & 19 f.]; 1¥i]) or MEM, Nu. 
2123 Dt. 232 Josh. 1828 2136 Judg. 1120 Jer. 4821 
1 Ch. 663[78}). 

@ has tagga [BR*AFQL], but eegea in Nu. [B*}, Bacay in 
Josh. 13[B}, cagnp [?]in Josh. 2136 [BAL; cp z. 3g], seve [L], 
wr [A] in Judg. lL 20, taca [Qmg-] in Is.154, pedas [BA], 
padad [X*], pagas [NXc.a] in Jer. 4821; for v 34 see Swete). 

Jahaz was the scene of the decisive battle between 
the Israelites and Sihon, king of the Amorites (Nu. 2123 
Dt. 232 Judg. 1120), It was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 
18 18P) and to the Levites (Josh. 2136 P). Mesha, king 
of Moab, refers to it as taken byhimselffrom the Israelites. 

The site is uncertain. It was near Kedemoth (Josh. 
1318 2136) and 'the wildefness of Kedemoth' (Dt. 226, 
cp Nu. 2123), and it was N. of the Arnon. This points 
to the extreme SE. of Sihon's territory; Oliphant's 
suggested identification with Yajtiz is therefore out 
of the question. Eusebius (0.5 26494) informs us 
that Jahaz (teroa) still existed in his time, and that 
it was situated between Medeba and Dibon (énfous). 
There seems to be some mistake here; the position thus 
assigned to Jahaz appears too central. Possibly Mydafa 
is corrupt. At any rate we may plausibly hold that the 
important ruins of Umm er-Resas (cp @X«4 Jer. 4821) 
are on the site either of Jahaz or of Kedemoth. This 
spot is two hours and a half NE. of Dibon, towards 
the desert (see KEDEMOTH). T.K.C 

JAHAZIAH, RV JAHZEIAH (71M), § 32; ‘Yahwe 
sees'), b. Tikvah, one of Ezra's opponents (Kosters, 
Herstel, 119 f.) in dealing with the mixed marriages, 
Ezra 1013 (Aazeia [BX*], -c [N4], aze [A] az. [L])= 
1 Esd. 914, Ezecuias (RV Ezekias, ezeiac [B], ezek- 
[A], taziac [L]}. See AHASAL. 


JAHAZIEL (oxen, § 32; ‘God sees,’ cp TM" and 
MIM, rezinA [AL]; Pesh. nearly always The) 


x. One of David's warriors (1 Cb.124, tend [BX]). 

2, A priest, temp. David @ Ch. 166, om. &*, og[e]unA 
[BXc.amg. A], 

3. b. Hebron, a Kehathite Levite, 1 Ch. 2319 (ogimA [BI], cagina 
[AL), 2423 (taoy [B], vaginA [AL]) for whose name we should 
possibly read Uzaie (g.v. 1). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, b. Zechariah, introduced in the story 
oithe Ammonite invasion; son of Zechariah, who rose up temp. 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 2014 ogfe}imA [BA]. Cp Hazig, a Ger- 
shonite name, and on the relation of Asaph to Gershon see 
GENEALOGIES i, § 7 (4c). 

g. The father of Shechanjah of the bine Zartu (g.v.) (Ezra 
85, om. B, agiyA [AL], so also Pesh. and 1 Esd. 832 (JEZELUS 5 
teOnAoy [B], vesyAov [A], agenA [L]), in place of MT's ‘of the 
sons of Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel . 2. ! 

_ JAHDAT (*179 [Ba.] or “377? [Gi], from mit ‘to 
lead,’ cp Sab. [D]"T1? incoy [B], 1adai [A], ~e1 [L]', 
the head of a family of six abruptly introduced into the 
genealogy of Caleb (1 Ch. 247). The context suggests 
that a ‘concubine’ of Caleb is intended. Perhaps we 
should read m1 ‘Jehudijah' (cp 1 Ch. 418), the six 
‘sons* mentioned would then be half-Jiidahite. 

T. K. Cc. 

JAHDIEL (yam, * Elis glad’ or ‘ gladdens,' § 33, 
cp JEHDEIAH; jeAeIHA[B; A and A confused], 1€Ar- 
[AL]), one of the chiefs of Manasseh-beyond-Jordan 
(1 Ch. 524). 


JAHDO ($791; cp Jssprer; ioype! [B], 1eAAar 
[A], 1eAAw [L]), a Gadite (1 Ch. 5x4). 

JAHLEEL (oxdm, probably corrupt), a son, that is, 
family or clan, of Zebulun; Gen. 4614, P (aXoHA [A]. 
EHA [P], and [L]);. Nu. 2626, P (aAAHA [BAL]; 
ethnic Jahleelites, NSM", aAAuAle]i [BAF“4L]. 


Perhaps, like JAHZEEL, a corruption of bxybmr, ‘God delivers." 
T. K.C. 








1 In Syr. 9 is the preformative of the impf. Another similar 
formation is seen in was for MAS, ‘ Jephthah.' 
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JAHMAI (‘2m ; e:kan CB], temoy [A], amin 
[L], s#ar47),) an Issacharite clan-name (1 Ch. 72). 


Analogy suggests that y 74° is an abbreviated theophorous 
name (cp WRS in COT 2301), perhaps for [yJnypm, cp Sab. 


Syne (Si. and ‘wpnp),? Ze. ; God protects,’ or (since the Vapn 
does not appear to be used in Heb.) for [ylq»5pn), bigs: has 
actually been found upon a Heb. seal. Sh Ale 


JAHZAH (1$i19), Jer. 4821 RV. 


JAHZEEL Oyyn, ‘God halves’? § 38; acle]iHA 
(ADFL)), a son G Naphtali, Gen, 4624 {ahah [L]}; Nu. 2648 
(cand [B*], aonA [Ba-b]). ch. 713 has Jahziel [EV] or rather 
JAHAZIEL ONS; cecomA[B], care LA], earormA LL). Nu. 2648 
has the patronymic Jahzeelites (28ST; cane Oe aonrer 
[Ba.b], agimdt [AFL]). Rather a corruption of 5 og cp 


JAHLEEL. T.KC 
JAHZEIAH (i1), Ezra 1013 RV, AV JAHAZIAH. 


JAHZERAH (T3739), 1 Ch. 9227. 


JAIR (78, ‘He [God] enlightens,’ § 53; taeip 
[BAFL]). 1. After the main body of the Israelites had 
settled down W. of Jordan various Manassite clans 
migrated to the E.,’and, having dispossessed the 
Amorites, founded settlements in Bashan and N. 
Gilead. Among them was (the cla# of) Jair: Nu. 
8241 (canp [A], Dt. 314 1 K. 423 [om. BL] capecp [A]). 
In the above-mentioned passages Jair is called the son of 
Manasseh; but in 1 Ch. 221-23 (v. 22, aetp [A]; v 23, 
caep [B*; o a dittograph], sapep [A]) he is made 
to be of mixed descent, namely from Hezron, a 
Judahite, on his father’s side, and from Machir 
on his mother’s side? In Judg. 103-5, mention is 
made of Jair, a Gileadite (aep [A in v. 5]), and it is 
very probable that Jair may have been placed by one 
tradition in the age of Moses and by another in the age 
of the Judges. He is said to have had thirty sons, 
who rode on thirty asses and had thirty cities called 
HAVVOTH-JAIR (g.¥.). The notice of the thirty colts 
may be a gloss based on 1214 and facilitated by the 
similarity of the words for cities and colts (the parono- 
masia in ony [cities] and nytt [colts] is retained also in 
@ w5res . . « and rwAous). The expression in Judg. 
105 ‘and Jair died, and was buried in Camon’ (g.v.} 
leads one to suppose that the seat of the clan was at 
that place. See JEPHTHAH, § 2f/. 

2. The father of Mordecai, Esth. 25 (6 rod cac(pov [BRL] .. + 
tétpov [A]. In the Apocrypha (Esth. 112) his name appears 

AIRUS. 

JAIR-(WY%, ‘ He (God) awakens,’ so Kr, and Pesh. ; 
Kt., however, NW, Jer. ‘ filius saZ¢us,’—2,e., WY, with § 
defect.), the clan-name or the name of an ancestor of 
ELHANAN [g.v.], x Ch, 205 (1aeip [BL], adeip [A]). 
In the parallel passage (2 S.2119) we find the form 
JAARE-(OREGIM). See ELHANAN, § 2. 


JAIRITE ("WI), 2 S.2026. See IRA, 3 


JAIRUS (1aelpoc [Ti. WH]; probably zof=the 
Jair of OT), aruler of the synagogue, whose daughter 
Jesns restored to life just after her death (Mk. 522 7 
Lk. 841 #). The narrative is specially important, 
because the restoration to life to which it refers is the 
best attested of the three marvels of this class related 
in the Gospels, being given in Mt, (918 7), Mk., and 
Lk., not, however, without differences. 

Of these differences, which are outweighed by the points of 
agreement, one is the non-mention of the name of,the ‘ruler’ 
(not ‘ruler of the synagogue’) in Mt.’s account. Indeed, the 


Codex Beze (D)is without the name in Mk., and (originally) 
in Lk. also. 


See JAHAZ. 


See AHASAI. 


1 Pesh. gac¥ae, is hardly a safe support in favour of the 


reading spond, on which see ELHANAN, 2. 
2 Cited in Ges. Lex.@}, 

3 This post-exilic representation probably means that there 
was a clan made up partly of the tribe of Judah and partly of 
that of Manasseh, which occupied the region where the ‘Havvoth. 
jair’ were situated (cp Be. Chron., addoc.). 
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That the narrative in some form belongs to the earliest 
stratum of the Gospel tradition is further supported (1) 
by the profound saying ‘The damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth,’ which occupies a central position and is quite 
in the manner of Jesus, and (2) by the interweaving of 
another narrative which expresses one of the popular 
superstitions so forcibly that it must be as old as any 
in the Gospels. 

The earliest form of the story of the ruler is that 
given in Mt. 918 f 23-26. As Weiss has pointed out, 
the earliest traditional narratives were not much con- 
cerned about details, but aimed at connecting the 
remembered sayings of Jesus with the facts which 
formed (or, it was thought, must have formed) their 
true setting. Whether Weiss is right in ascribing all 
the picturesque details in Mk. to a Petrine tradition, is 
at best doubtful; he is at any rate most probably quite 
wrong in adopting Mk.’s report of the ruler’s appeal to 
Jesus—viz., ‘ My little daughter is at the point of death’ 
(écxarws éxer). For this evangelistrepresents the feeling 
of a later time that it was too much to believe that the 
ruler could at once have risen to the height of faith 
implied in Mt. 9:8; he assumes that the ruler must 
at first have been afraid of such a bold request as that 
Jesus would raise the dead. Mt,'s account, however, 
rightly understood, makes this assumption unnecessary. 
The ruler’s faith, though great, is not heroic. He has 
the superstitious idea that the soul is still hovering about 
its former receptacle, and craves of Jesus that by a 
magic touch of his hand the scarcely parted soul and 
body may be organically reunited. Another point in 
which Mk.'s account is certainly inferior to Mt.’s is the 
injunction to secrecy (Mk. 543). This is in place in the 
story of the blind men which follows in Mt. (927-32), 
but not in the story of the ruler, according to which 
‘much people’ had heard the unhappy father’s appeal 
to the Master. Whether even the words TALITHA 
CUMI [g.¥.] may be accepted from Mk. is doubtful. 
Certainly the name Jairus is the spontaneous invention 
of a pious and poetic imagination. Tradition (except 
in Mk.) does not record the names of persons in the 
crowd who were cured by Jesus,’ and the origin of the 
name is manifest, viz. not TR ‘he enlightens,’ but 


(Nestle, Chajes) yy? ‘he will awaken’ (from the sleep 


of death). 

Whether the raising of the dead maiden is historical 
is another question. That Yahwé was regarded even in 
the older period as the lord of life and death, and there- 
fore as one who might on special occasions raise the 
dead, is undeniable. But how could any special occasion 
arise, now that the belief in the resurrection had become 
so general? For by this belief the conception of death 
was transformed ; men could not ‘ sorrow as those who 
had no hope.’ Nor did Jesus himself consider it to be 
within his ordinary province to raise the dead. It has 
indeed been said (¢.g., by Weiss) that Mt. 115 (Lk. 722) 
proves that more instances of the raising of the dead 
occurred than are reported in the Gospels. But this 
implies a misinterpretation of the message to John the 
Baptist, which is certainly allegorical; the words, ‘ the 
dead are raised up,’ are explained by the next clause, 
‘and the poor have the glad tidings brought to them.’? 
That Lk. misunderstood the words (Lk. 72: ; cp NAIN) 
renders it not improbable that Mk. did so too, and that 
all three evangelists (whose idea of Jesus was marred by 
recollections of Elijah and Elisha) ® misunderstood that 
deep saying of Jesus, ‘She is not dead, but sleepeth.’ 


1 Even Mk.’s Bartimaeus is perhaps not really a personal 
name; Timaeus may very possibly be a Greek substitute for the 
samyd, ‘blind.’ ‘Son of the blind’ would mean one of the 
company of the blind—a numerous company in Palestine. Cp 


Bartimzus. Mary Magdalene is of course altogether excep- 
tional. 

2 See the forcible argument in BaRTIm&us, § 1 (small type 
paragraph). 


@ Just as the idea of St, Francis soon became blurred in-the 
minds of his biographers. 
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They have at any rate preserved the saying for us, even if 
the setting which they have produced is not the right one. 
See Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 2471-475; Weiss, Das Leben 
Jest, 1552-565; Réville, /ésus de-Nazareth, 263 /.; Plummer 
S¢, Luke (International Comm.), 233 None of these writer: 
gives complete satisfaction ; even Dr. Plummer thinks that ‘ we 
may he content, with Hase, to admit that certainty is ynattain- 
able as to whether the maiden was dead or in a trance.”. On 
the originality of Mt,’s narrative, Badham, S¢. Mark’s Indebted- 
ness to St, Matthew (97), 47-50, is excellent ; but it is a mistake 
to admit that ‘the name Jairus looks original.’ See, further, 
GosPELs, T.K.C 


JAKAN (jp, § 54; RV JAAKAN), a name in the 
Horite genealogy (1 Ch. 1 42). 

In the |] list in Gen. 3627 it appears as ‘and AKAN “pm for 
}py) of which GP's reading (ae wvav) in 1 Ch. is a corruption. 
@l combines the readings (Gen. wat tovxap, x Ch. cat caakay), 
the latter being perhaps the original form in both cases; see 
Brerorn ii.). @4’s text is conflate (Gen, swvxay [D has vewv= 
kau} kot ovcay [AE]; 1 Ch. waxay cae ovcap tap. 


JAKEH (7, some MSS Np, according to Delitzsch 
‘ scrupulously pious ’—z.e., evra Sys, cp Ar. waka, viii. ) 
father of AGuR (g.¥.}; Prov. 301. 

The Midrash (adéoc, and elsewhere) does not, as we might 
have supposed, identify Jakeh with David, but takes hen-Jakeh 
to he adescription of the poet called Agur (,¢., Solomon), as ‘one 
who is free from all sin and iniquity.’ T KC 

JAKIM (O°, §§ 86, 53; ‘he [El] raises’; cp 


ELIAKIM, ALCIMUS; jaKeIM [BAL]). 

1. The name of one of the twenty-four post-exilic priestly 
courses 21 Ch. 2412 (eAtaxec, [A]). 

2. b. Shimei (v.13, Shema) in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(7.2%, § g, li, B); 1Ch.8 19. See JOR 11103, § 1. : 

3. In AVmg. of Mt. 1x Jakim Tepresents the ewaxerjs, inter- 
polated by some late Gk.“and Syr. MSS (apparently also by 
Irenzus and Epiphanius; see WH) between the names of 
Josiah and Jechoniah in the genealogy of Jesus. See GENEA- 
LOGIES if., § 2 and cp JEHOorACHIN. 


“JALAM (n5Y'), Gen. 365 RV; AV JAALAM. 


JALON (})2°, aman [B], 1aAc@n [AL]), b. Ezrah 
(cp EzER ii., 1), one of the b‘ne HUR; 1Ch.47. @§B4L 
suggests pos, AIJALON (g.v., I, and note readings 
there cited). This, however, seems too far N., and 
considering the positions of the other places mentioned, 
we should possibly read pos, Gilon = Giloh (onthe form 


cp Driver, 7BS 241). 


JAMBRES (jamBpuc [Ti. WH)]), 2 Tim. 38. 
JANNES. 


JAMBRI (rather JAMRI), THE CHILDREN OF. 
An Arab clan or tribe, residing in MEDEBA (¢.v.), 
which attacked John the brother of Jonathan (the 
Maccabee) as he was on his way to the NABATZEANS, 
and carried him offwith all that he had (1 Macc. 935 f : 
of viol cauBpew [A], .. . auBpe [K],cauB8pe[V]; v. 37 
viol tauBpw [A], taupe [N*V], auBpe [Noob (vid. 9), 
From vv, 3842 it appears that John was slain; what 
happened to the women and children of the Jews is 
not stated. To avenge his brother’s death, Jonathan 
and his brother Simon crossed the Jordan, and sur- 
prised and discomfited the b’ne Jamri (Amri) as they 
were escorting a bride with a great train from NapA- 
BATH (¢.¥.), 23. p. 37. Josephus (Ant. xiii.12 4) tells 
the same story; he calls the hostile tribe of Ayapatov 
maides. "Apuapatos, like ’Auaptvos, in Jos. Ant. viii. 12j, 
seems to represent py, Omri (for the @ readings of 
which name see OMRI). Since, however, the name 
spy? has been found in an Aramaic inscription at 
Umm er-Resis, about 12 m, SSE. from Medeba (see 
C7S 2 no. 195 4 3), it seems best to retain the form 
Jamri. T.KC. 


See 


JAMES (jakwBoc, /ecodus), the name of three 
persons prominently mentioned in the NT—James the 
1. Son of son of Zebedee, James the son of Alpheus, 
Zebedee and James the brother of Jesus. The first 
* two of these are included in the lists of the 

apostles given in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Mt. 
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102f. Mk. 3817/7. Lk.614 f Acts 113), The former of 
this pair was a brother of John ; their father—a Galilean 
fisherman, probably a resident of Capernaum— is re- 
presented in the first two Gospels (Mt. 42z Mk. 120) as 
having been present when his two sons were called by 
Jesus to be his disciples, although in the legendary 
account of this event in the third gospel the presence 
of Zebedee is not implied, their call being made inci- 
dental to that of Peter, who is said to have been a partner 
of theirs. It is a usual inference from Mt. 2756 and 
Mk, 1540 that Salome was their mother, although this 
cannot be proved. The call of James to be a disciple 
was followed some months afterwards by his appointment 
as one of the twelve apostles. His prominence in this 
band is indicated by the fact that, in all the four lists 
referred to above, his name is mentioned among the 
first, along with Peter, Andrew, and John, who are 
distinguished, together with him, not only by the 
position which is accorded to them in the lists (cp 
APOSTLE, § 1, table), but also in the record of several 
important events (Mk.537 133 Mt.]7x 2637, and 
parallels). 
Mk. [very enigmatically] relates that the brothers, 
James and John, were designated by Jesus, Boarnpyes, 
which is explained ‘sons of thunder.’ ! 
That this name was bestowed upon them by Jesus prior to 
a manifestation of certain qualities of character is as improbable 
as that it was given without a reason. Besides the part which 
tradition may have had in attributing to themh e name and to 
Jesus the bestowal of it is indeterminable. We may conjecture 
that they earned the name, either from Jesus or from some 
other source, on account of a certain impetuosity, manifested, 
perhaps, in the incidentreferred to as mentioned in Lk., and in 
their rash answer to Jesus’ question: ‘Are ye able to drink the 
cup that I drink or to be baptized with the baptism that Iam 
baptized with?’ The request which called forth this solemn 
question may also be regarded as indicating qualities of char- 
acter which might have given rise to the designation in question. 
[Further than this on the track marked out by the older criticism 
we cannot go. It is time, perhaps, to strike out a new path, 
calling in the aid of philological and textual criticism. Can 
Boavnpyes be right?] 
The last appearance of James the son of Zebedee in 
the gospel-history is in Gethsemane at the agony of 
Jesus (Mt. 2637 Mk. 1433). He is mentioned in Acts 
(113) among the apostles who, after the resurrection, 
remained in Jerusalem continuing ‘ steadfastly in prayer.” 
The cup which he had so impetuously professed himself 
able to drink was early prepared for him. At the 
passover of the year 44 he was distinguished as the first 
martyr among the apostles by Herod Agyippa I. who, 
acting, perhaps, in the interest of Pharisaic zealots, 
undertook a persecution of the Christians. In the 
language of the writer of Acts (121 7), ‘ Herod the king 
put forth his hands to afflict certain of the church. And 
he killed James the brother of John with the sword.’ 
The prominent position of James in the church is 
perhaps indicated by his selection for this baptism of 
blood. 
The legend that be went as a missionary to Spain, where in 
829 his wonder-working bones were found, and where his 
apparition in luminous armour struck with terror the infidel 
hosts in the war with the Saracens, was reconciled with the 
history in Acts by the supposition that, returning from Spain 
to Jerusalem, he was slain by Herod, and his body carried 
hack and buried by his Spanish travelling-companions. 
Of James the son of Alphzeus, called in Mk. 1540 
James the less (6 yexpés, minor, younger) little is re- 
corded in the NT. According to the same 

2a. Son of hi th tain M h 
Alpheus, passage, his mother was a certain Mary who 
* is there mentioned as a witness of the cruci- 

fixion. The translation of ‘Judas of James’ (’Iovdas 
"TaxwBov ; Lk. 616 Acts113) as ‘Judas the brother of 
James’ is of doubtful propriety. The auostle Judas 
2b. Distinct “2S probably the son of a James 
from brother otherwise unknown (see JUDE, 7). The 
of Jesus question whether James the son of 

*  Alphaeus was identical with James the 


1 [The name is evidently a compound, and as it stands can- 
not be explained with certainty (see BoANERGES). [Tor acon. 
jecture see GirsHIre,} 
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brother of Jesus must be discussed before proceeding to 
the consideration of the latter. 

Doubtless in early times, and perhaps latterly, a pre- 
possession in favour of the perpetual virginity of Mary 
the mother of Jesus has had an influence in determining 
some scholars to maintain the affirmative of this 


question. 

It is argued that from Mt. 2756 Mk. 1540 and Jn. 1925 the 
inference may he drawn that Mary the mother of Jesus had a 
sister Mary who was the wife of Clopas, and that she was the 
mother of two sons, James the little (6 weepés) and Joses. More- 
over, since James, Joses (or Joseph), Judas, and Simon are men- 
tioned in Mt, 1355 and Mk. 6 3as brothers of Jesus, and since in 
Lk. 6r6 and Acts 113 a James and a Jude are included among 
the anostles, it has been argued that these latter were identical 
with ‘the James and Judas mentioned among the brothers of 
Jesus, yet that they were not his brothers, but his cousins. In 
support of this hypothesis it is maintained that the James called 
the brother of Jesus, mentioned explicitly by Paul in Gal. 119 
as such, and frequently elsewhere as simply ‘James,’ and always 
indicated as holding a prominent place in the church at 

erusalem, was no other than James the son of Alphreus who 
is identified by the hypothesis with the Clopas of Jn. 1925, 
Thus he would be shown to have been a cousin of Jesus, being 
the son of a sister of Mary, Jesus’s mother, and one of the 
original apostles. 

This argumentation is, however, beset with insuper- 
able difficulties. If the apostle Lebbaeus (Mt. 103; 
but RV and WH Thaddzus) who is called Thaddzus 
in Mk. 8x8, and who by the hypothesis was identical 
with the ‘Judas of James’ of Lk, and Acts, was by 
the first evangelist known to have been a brother 
of James the son of Alphreus, it is improbable that 
this writer would not have’ indicated this fact after 
the analogy of ‘Simon and Andrew his brother’ 
and ‘Jamesand John his brother.’ It is no less im- 
probable that, if Judas and Simon were sons of Alphzeus 
and the Mary in question, they would not have been 
mentioned along with Joses in Mt. 2756 and Mk. 1540. 

It is also evident from the attitude of Jesus’s brothers toward 
him according to Mk. 821 31, that they could not have belonged 
to the friendly apostolic group. For they are here represented 
as ‘ standing without,’ and were probably of the ‘his friends 
(oi rap’ abrod) who ‘went out to lay hold on him’ because he 
was, they thought, beside himself. (Cp Jn. 75.) In this con- 
nection the fact is important that wherever they are mentioned 
in the NT they are distinguished from the apostles (Mt. 1246 
Lk. 819 Jn. 73 Acts1r4 1 Cor, 953 ‘the other apostles [besides 
Paul] and the brothers of the Lord’). Besides, there is nowhere 
an intimation that any one of the apostles was either a brother 
or a cousin of Jesus. The attempt to show from Jn. 1925 that 
Mary, the so-called ‘wife’ of Clopas (identified by the hypothesis 
with Alphreus), was the sister of the mother of Jesus and that 
hence James the son of Alphaeus was his cousin is hazardous. 
For it is doubtful whether Clopas and Alphaeus are the Aramaic 
and Greek forms of the same name, since the Syriac version 
uniformly transliterates them differently (Cleopha and Halpai), 
and whether “Mary of Clopas’ (Mapia @ rod KAwma) is really 
in apposition with ‘the sister of ts mother’ (i) adeAdy rhs 
wntpos abrod). The opinion that four women instead of three 
are mentioned here has the support of the Syriac version and 
of many of the highest authorities (see Meyer on the passage, 
and Wieseler in Sf, Kv, ’40, p. 650). Besides, the position is 
quite tenable that according to the prevailing usus feguendi, 
“Mary of Clopas’ (Mapia #% ro? KAwr@) means Mary the 
daughter of Clopas, in which case Clopas would be known only 
as the father of the Mary mentioned in Jn. 1925 (see CLopas). 
Thus in any case the improbable supposition that in the same 
family there were two sisters of the same name is obviated. 
Still, even if it could be shown that James the son of Alpheus 
was a cousin of Jesus it would not follow that another James 
was not his brother, since better reasons than those given by 
Lange and Meyrick are required to justify the abandonment of 
the natural meaning of adeAdds. Nor is it necessary to resort 
to the supposition of step-brothers; for, according to the obvious 
sense of first-born’ (rpwréroxos; Lk. 27 Mt. 12s, Sin. 5yr.), 
Mary was the mother of other sons than Jesus. 

It is questioned whether in Gal. 119, ‘ other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother’ 
(érepov 6¢ Trav drocrédwv ov Eidov ef wh ’IdxwBov rov 
adehpoy rob xuptov), James is included among the 
apostles. The affirmation is thought to carry with it 
the identification of the apostle James the son of Alphreus 
with the brother of Jesus. The passage, however, may 
be correctly rendered, ‘Another of the apostles [save 
Peter] I did not see, but only James the brother of the 
Lord.’ 

ei yj (* save’) finding its exception in the negative ovK etdov 
(‘saw not’)and érepov t. 4. (‘other of the apostles’) referring to 
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Peter (2.18). For asimilar construction see Rom. 1414 1Cor.8 4 
Gal. 216 Mt.124 2436 Lk.426. So interpret Fritzsche, Credner, 
Bleek, Winer, Holtzmann, and others. 


It is not necessary to suppose with Meyer and Lipsius 
(who object to such an exception to Paul’s use of ef yu} 
elsewhere) that James is here includedamong the apostles 
‘in the wider sense." The conclusion is legitimate that 
whenever Paul refers to James he has in mind the one 
mentioned in this passage, not the son of Alphzeus. 
A James who is not called the brother of Jesus, and is 
not specifically designated, is conspicuous in Acts; but 
his identification must be controlled by the prominence 
given by Paul to the ‘brother of the Lord’ (ddedgds 
Tro0xvpiov; Gal. 119, cp 2912). | For want of space, dis- 
cussion of the patristic and other early testimony on 
this point must be omitted. Suffice it to say that the 
view that there were three Jameses is supported by 
Hegesippus, the pseudo- Clementine literature (owe. 
1135, &ecogn. 435) and the Apostolic Constitutions 
(255 612 746 835), whilst Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Theodoret are quoted for the opposite opinion. 

James, surnamed the Just, although sharing with the 
brothers, of whom he was probably the oldest, in their 
3. The brother opposition-to Jesus during his public 

ministry, appears to have been con- 

of Jesus. verted to his cause soon after the 

resurrection. According to 1 Cor. 157 he was a witness 

to one of the manifestations of the risen Christ. 

indeed, to two, if he may be included in the ‘all the 
apostles’ (rots daroorédots racer). 

An Ebionite ideal picture of ‘James the brother of the 
Lord’ is given by Hegesippus (Eus. HE 223) who, after 
saying that he received the, government of the church with the 
apostles, continues thus : This apostle was consecrated from 
his mother’s womb. He drank neither wine nor strong drink, 
and abstained from animal food. A razor never came upon his 
head, he never anointed with oil, and never used a bath. .. . 
He was in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often 
found upon his hended knees, . . « so that his knees became as 
a camel‘s in consequence of his habitual supplication.’ The 
position assigned to him in the church by Hegesippus accords 
with the statement in the pseudo-Clementine writings that he 
was the bishop of the holy church, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
episcoporum princeps, and archiepiscopus. 

According to Gal.118 29, Paul finds James (see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 73/7.) holding a prominent place in the 
Christian community in Jerusalem along with Peter and 
John, and with these three, ‘reputed to be pillars,’ he 
came to an arrangement respecting his mission to the 
Gentiles. So great was the influence or the authority 
of James that Peter was controlled by him at Antioch 
in the matter of eating with the Gentiles. For when 
‘certain from James came, he drew back and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision’ 
(Gal. 212). From this fact and from Paul’s statement 
that, yielding to the emissaries from James, ‘ the rest of 
the Jews dissembled,’ and ‘even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation,’ the inference is obvious 
that this brother of Jesus was the acknowledged head 
of the Jewish-Christian party in the church of Jerusalem 
and a zealot for the strict observance of the Jewish law. 
Paul’s vehement argument with Peter at Antioch reveals 
no less clearly the attitude of James and his faction, than 
the position of Paul himself. The question was that 
of the validity of the Jewish law for Christiaris, and Paul 
exposes the kernel of the matter when he says : ‘I do 
not make void the grace of God : for if righteousness is 
through the law, then Christ died for nought’ (Gal. 221). 
This is the historical account of the affair. The writer 
of Acts, however, whose aim it was to present the 
original apostles and James in a favourable light with 
reference to Paulinism, records events which would 
render the occurrences at Antioch improbable (I1 1-12 
2117-25; see, however, ACTS, § 3). 

The testimony of antiquity leaves no doubt that James 
died a violent death at the hands of Jewish zealots about 
the year 63. For the dramatic account of his martyr- 
dom given by Hegesippus see Fus, HE 223. Josephus 
relates that, during the interregnum between Festus 
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and Albinus, Ananias the high priest (see ANNAs [end]) 
called the Sanhedrin together, and having summoned 
James, secured his condemnation to death by stoning—~ 
an act for which he suffered the censure of the influential 
Jews, and was deprived of his office by Albinus. 
Important discussions of this subject. nee be found in Mayor, 
The Epistle of St. James; Alford, Greeh Testament, 4; 
Davidson, Zntr. ; Arnaud, Recherches, etc., '51; Lightfoot, 
Essay on tke Brethren of the Lord; Tumby, art. ‘James’ in 
EB) 5; Hilgenfeld, #%2é., ’755 Meyer's Commentary, 155 
Holtzmann, ZWT, ‘80, and BL 35 Wieseler, St, Ke. 42, 
Keim in &Z 1, art. ‘Briider Jesu,’ ’69; Lange in PRE), 
art. ‘ Jakobys,’ ’56: Immer in NT Theod, 282; and Credner, 
Einl, 571 f. (36) 0. C. 


JAMES (EPISTLE). The object of this writing, 
which is with doubtful propriety called an epistle (see, 
1. Contents. hcwever, EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, 

§ ), is to emphasize the importance 
of practical Christianity and to encourage and 
strengthen its readers in their trials. 


The writer exhorts his readers to receive trials with joy, 
letting patience have its perfect work, and asking in faith for 
wisdom of God who giveth liberally (12-8). External conditions 
are without real significance. The man is blessed who endures 
temptation ;hut temptations are from within, and God tempts 
no man (19-18). Every man should be swift to hear and slow 
to sueak : but the doing of the word is of paramount importance 
(1 19-27). Distinctions between the rich and the poor shown in 
the churches to the disadvantage of the poor are censtrable. 
Love of the neighbour as ane’s self according to ‘the royal Jaw! 
should be kept, and men should speak and act as they who are 
to ‘bejudged by a law of liberty ’(2 1-13). Faith without works 
is ‘dead’ and can ‘save’ no one, and by the examples of 
Abraham and Rahah those are shown to be in error who argue 
to the contrary (214-26). Inquisitive conceit of wisdom, the 
unbridled tongue, jealousy, and faction, are severely rebuked, 
and ‘the wisdom that is from above’ is commended (3). The 
‘pleasures that war in the members’ are condemned as the 
source of contention in the churches, together with adultery, 
worldliness, and envy (41-10), Calumny and censoriousness 
are rebuked, and the eager pursuit of gain is shown to be folly 
in view of the brevity and uncertainty of life, which should he 
lived in a constant sense of dependence upon God (411-17). 
The rich are threatened who have heaped up corrupted’ riches, 
while the cry of the poor whom they have oppressed ‘has 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth’ (51-6), The 
brethren are exhorted to patience in view of the ‘coming of the 
Lord? (rapoveia. rod kuptov) which is ‘athand ’(5 7-11). Swear- 
ing is forbidden, and prayer is recommended, which if offered 
‘in faith,’ will save the sick (512-18). ” Finally, he is’ felicitated 
who converts a sinner from the error of his way’ 6 19,7). 

The different parts of the writing are without logical 
connection, and it has been well characterised as ‘for 
the most part a loose joining of sayings which are not 
thought in this connection, but brought into it ready 
made’ (Wcizsacker). 

The address, ‘to the twelve tribes who are of the 
disuersion’ (cp 1 Pet. Ir) may be at least regarded as in 

accord with the general Jewish-Christian 
2, Address. character of the epistle, although its 
meaning and purpose are indeterminable. ‘The 
twelve tribes’ qualified by ‘of the dispersion’ (év r# 
Stacmopg) can literally mean only the Jews living out- 
side Palestine ; but that the writer had Christians, not 
Jews, in mind is evident (21 57). Some expositors 
have sought to resolve this incongruity between the 
address and the contents of the epistle by assnming 
that the persons addressed were Jewish Christians, since 
Jewish Christians are called Jews in Gal. 213 and 
Hebrews in the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in patristic literature, just as Paul (Rom. 
1113) designates the Gentile Christians as 6vy. Whilst, 
however, the Jewish-Christian tendency of the epistle is 
unmistakable, it is difficult to find in it decisive evidence 
that it was addressed especially to Jewish Christians. 


There is no pre = ‘'y fat the @ were churches composed 
wholly of Jewish converts to Chr timity in ‘the dispersion,’ 
and nothing in the epistle indicates that it was addressed ta a 
faction of the believers in general. The citation of 
from the OT and the Mention of Abraham as ‘our father 
(2 at-25) proves nothing in view of Paul‘s usage (Rom. 4112 16 
Gal. 3 16 29 ; see also Clem.Rom. 314). The use of cvvaywy} 
for a Christian assembly (22) was not confined to the Jewish 
Christians, who, according to Epiphanius (Azer. 3018), employed 
it instead of éxxAnoia. Here it may mean no more than 
émovvayory in Heh. 1025 (see Harnack, ZH’7’, ‘76,p. 104 A). 
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It is very improbable, moreover, that a writer 
addressing Jewish Christians should not only ignore the 
Mosaic Law and ritual, but also give prominence to. 
‘ the perfect law of liberty,’ evidently contrasting it with 
the former, and to the ‘ implanted word’ (1 er 25 212), 
without any attempt to show the relation of these new 
conceptions to the ancient economy (see von Soden. 
AC iii. 2x61), 

Another incongruity between the address and the 
contents appears in the fact that whilst the former is 
general, there is in the latter constant reference to local 
and special conditions, as if the writer really had in 
mind a particular Christian ‘assembly’ (ovvarywy%) 
with whose errors and needs he was personally ac- 
quainted. 

The circumstances which he depicts in detail cannot be 
as indicated in the address Cla ag ft 21ge St 137% 
as 1s a S. . 4 . . . 
41 7 139. 51H. 14). ss ie 

If, on account of these incongruities the address be 
not judged to be fictitious and without significance in 
relation to the contents, it must be regarded as including 
Christians in general as the ‘true Israel,‘ as ‘the new, 
greater people of God, who have taken the place of the 
old’ (Gal. 616; cp Barn. 46 1813 2Clem.22). The 
words ‘of the dispersion’ may be, as Pfleiderer con- 
jectures, an imitation of 1 Pet. 1: with the omission of 
the local limitation. 

The relation of the epistle to the other NT writings 
and to early patristic literature is instructive with 

3. Relation reference to the question of its date and 


‘t authorship. 

1A Other 3 ‘ a 

writings. a. The epistle contains many remini- 
scences of the sayings of Jesus, princi- 

pally of those collected in the First Gospel, in the 

‘Sermon on the Mount.‘ 

(17 Mt. 7113 120 Mt. 5223 lee Mt. 7arf3 28 Mk. 1231; 
213 Mt.57; 412 Mt. 1028; 512 Mt. 534). 

The points of contact with the Synoptic Gosuels do 
not indicate a literary dependence upon them or an 
accurate knowledge of the words of Jesus. 

If the author was acquainted with our written Gospels, he 
cannot he said to have quoted from them, and he never refers to 
them or to Jesus as the source of the moral apophthegms in which 
his writing abounds. It is certainly a very vague and limited 
knowledge of ‘the evangelic tradition’ that can be affirmed 
(with Holtzmann) on the ground of 16 compared with Mk. 
1122-24, and 5 14compared with Mk.6 13. The most that can 
be said in this relation is that the moral teachings contained in 
this tradition bad made an indistinct impression upon the mind 
of the writer. 

é. That the writer of James was acquainted with 
Rorn., zt Cor., and Gal., there is little reason to doubt, 
though he makes no mention of these writings, and 
does not directly quote from them. 

Acquaintance with them is shown in faint reminiscences of 
their terminology and forms of expression and in declarations 
which are in apparently intentional opposition to teachings 
contained in them (124 Rom. 537 51131 Cor. 1013; 121 Rom. 
1312; lez Rom. 213; 210 Gal. 53; 219 1 Cor. 84; 2 21 Gal. 36 
Rom. 43; 224Rom. 328 Gal, 216; 4x Rom. 613723; 44Rom. 87} 
45 Gal. 517 54114 Rom. 21 144). The writer shows no com- 
prehension of the leading doctrines of Paul, and it is probable 
that the subtleties of the apostle were so foreign to his thought, 
that he could not understand them. Of the Pauline conception 
of the Messiahship of Jesus, his atoning sacrifice, and his resur- 
rection (in which was the hope of the resurrection of believers 
at the Parousia), and of the profound Pauline mysticism, there 
is no trace of even a reminiscence in the epistle. There is 
only a reference to the Parousia which shows a merely external 
apprehension of it (57/4). 

¢. Acquaintance with the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
not improbable. 

This may he argued on the ground of 2 172026 compared 
with Heb. 61 9 14 (vexpd ‘dead’ applied in the one case to 
faith and in the other to works), of 3 18, compared with Heb. 
1211 (xaprbs Sixatocdms ey eiprjvy ‘the fruit of righteousness 
» . «in peace’ and xapros eipyyixds Sixacoavvys ‘the peaceable 
fruit. . . of righteousness’), and of 225, the example of Rahah, 
compared with Heb. 1131. Other points of contact with Heb. 
are found in lzz (cp Heh. 12g), 31 (cp Heh. 522), 415 (cp 
Heb. 6 3), 510 (cp Heb. 137). 

ad. The relation of James to 1 Pet. necessitates the 
hypothesis of a literary dependence, and it is a disputed 


question to which the priority should be accorded. 
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Cp 11with 1Pet.11, leA with 1Pet.16/, 110 with 1 Pet. 
124, lig with 1 Pet. 123, L2z with 1 Pet.21 fA, 27 with 
1 Pet. 414-16, 46-10 with x Pet. 55-9 58 with 1 Pet. 47, 520 
with 1 Pet. 48). Expositors have ‘generally maintained the 
dependence of 1 Pet. upon James 5 but W, Briickner has shown 
with probability the priority of the former, by a careful study of 
the parallel passages (ZT, '74, p. 533 7), and has been 
followed by Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and von Soden. (See also 
Grimm, $4, Kr., '72, p. 692%) 

e. Dependence on the Apocalypse is at least probable. 

Cp 25 with Rev. 29, lzz with Rev. 2 10, 59 with Rev. 320. 
Pfleiderer decidesfor the priorityof the portion of the Apocalypse 
(dating from the time of Hadrian) which contains these passages 
and thinks that the writer of James in appealing to the divind 
promise (112) must have had Rev. 210in mind (Das Urchris#, 
857). Vdlter, however, reverses the relation (Die Entsteh. d. 
Afok. 18). 

yf The contacts with 1 Clem. do not show ‘incon- 
testably' the use of James by the author of that epistle. 

The two most important passages are found in z Pet. which 
may have been a common source for the writers of James and 
1 Clem. (cp Clem. 302 with 1 Pet. 55 Jas. 46, Clem. 495 with 
1 Pet. 48 Jas. 520); 1 Clem. 1020 (cp Jas. 223) is explicable 
from Rom. 43 5and38 6and17z/ do not necessarily presuppose 
an acquaintance of the writer, with Jas, 223 and 5y0,_ If, 
however, the use of James in this” case be conceded, the 
indeterminable date of 1 Clem. (probably 93-125) excludes any 
conclusion for the early composition of the former. 


g. The points of agreement between the Shepherd of 
Hermas and James necessitate the conclusion that one 
of them is dependent upon the other; but it is not 
clear to which the priority should be assigned. 

Pfleiderer is perhaps too positive that it probably belongs to 
Herm. (cp 47 with Herm. Mand, 125 5 412 with Herm. Mand. 
126 Si. 92. 

h. The author of James was acquainted with the LXX, hut 
not with the Heh. text of the OT. Theile has shown him 
to have been familiar with Ecclns. and Wisdom, and probable 
points of contact with Philo have been pointed out. 

The acquaintance of the author with some of the 
Pauline epistles, the particulars of which have alreadv 

. been given, must be regarded as in- 
4. Doctrine of contestably established by the criticism 

Justification. oF this writing, in regard to which so 
many disputed questions still remain unsettled. The 
most indisputable point of contact with Paulinism 
occurs in the short section in which the writer discusses 
the doctrine of justification (21426. The twofold 
prepossession against admitting that the canon of the 
NT contains pseudonymous writings and contradictory 
teachings has led to the confusion of a problem which 
would otherwise have found an easy solution. For if 
the same critical method should be applied here that is 
employed in similar cases from the consideration of 
which such prepossessions are absent, there can be no 
doubt that a general agreement among scholars would 
result. The case in question is not a vague allusion to 
faith and works in general, which might be accounted 
for on the ground of Jewish ideas and terms known by 
the writer of the epistle without dependence upon Paul, 
but a pointed reference to a distinctly Pauline doctrine 
and the employment of the apostle's terminology and 
very words. Paul declares explicitly: 'We reckon 
therefore that a man is justified (dexacofo@ac) by faith 
apart from the works of the law' (Rom. 328) and 'a 
man is not justified by the works of the law . .. even 
we believed on Christ Jesus, that we might be justified 
by faith in Christ, and not by the works of the 
law' (Gal. 2.16). He cites the case of Abraham, and 
affirms that this patriarch was justified not by works, 
but by faith (Rom. 41 Gal. 36). On the contrary, the 
writer of James declares that 'a man is justified 
{8:xkacorae) by works, and not by faith only' (224), and 
as if to reply to the advocates of Paulinism by employing 
the very example adduced by their master he affirms 
that Abraham was justified by works (221-23). He 
also turns to his purpose the case of Rahab employed 
in an opposite sense by the Pauline writer of Heb. 
In the declaration that a man is not justified by faith 
only (évoy) is implied the doctrine of the co-operation 
of faith and works in justification, which is expressed in 
the words regarding Abraham; ‘Faith wrought with 
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his works, and by works was faith made perfect’ (222). 
This is essentially a justification é& épywy in opposition 
to the Pauline xwpis Epywy, according to the declaration 
concluding this section; ‘ For as the body apart from 
the spirit is dead, even so faith apart from works 
(xwpls Erywv, the Pauline terminology) is dead.' To 
Paul, however, the Gospel was 'the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth,' z.¢., faith in 
itself or xwpis Epywy had a saving efficacy (Rom. 1 16)— 
an affirmation which is pointedly denied in James 
(uh Stvarat } mloris cBoat abrév, 214). Paul could 
never, like our author, as Kern has pointed out, have 
made salvation depend upon faith and works, because 
faith in his sense included works—z.¢., a new life. 

The difference of the two points of view has been well stated 
by Schwegler = ‘With Paul faith because it justifies is the 
source of good works ; with James faith because it is the source 
of good works and shows itself alive in them has a justifying 
efficacy. With Paul justification is conditional upon faith, or 
better, justification and faith are present at the same time within 
the man, and works proceed out of the justification in faith, 
with James justification proceeds from the works in which faith 
shows itself to be alive. With Paul justification comes between 
faith and works ; with James works come between faith and 
justification’ (Wachap. Zeit. 1 429). 

Nothing could have been further from Paul's thought 
than to depreciate good works; but he did not think 
that the justifying judgment of God was determined by 
them, for as Luther, rightly apprehending the Pauline 
thought, says, 'faith lies at the bottom of the heart, 
and God looks to the bottom of the heart.’ (Cp 
W. Grimm, Z WT,’70, p. 379.) However, the different 
views of faith and justification entertained by the two 
men are not of special importance for our purpose. 
(An admirable statement of them has been made by 
von Soden in /P7, '84.) Whether the author of 
James wrote for readers who, as he supposes, misunder- 
stood Paul's teachings, or whether, as is more probable, 
he did not himself correctly apprehend them, the 
important fact is that he betrays unmistakably a 
dependence upon Rom. and Gal. MHoltzmann is not 
too positive in saying that ‘ there is no more direct sort 
of polemics than the verbal citation of a formula 
(Oixacodcba éx ricrews pudvov, 224), supplied with a 
definite negation’ (#zz2.@) 509). If the expedient of 
Weiss, adopted from Neander, be allowed, that the 
writer of James was in this section combating a Jewish- 
Christian prejudice rather than a Pauline doctrine (the 
epistle being assumed to have been written before the 
time of Paul), the conflict of teaching would still remain. 
There is, however, scarcely a probability in favour of 
this supposition in view of the employment in James of 
the unique Pauline terminology. 

The composition of the epistle in the apostolic age, 
md, as is , arene supposed by those who assign it to 

5. Date a a ins period, sages the en ce 

thorship. esus, is rendered very improbable by 
au several internal features, which have been 
repeatedly pointed out. The legalistic point of view of 
James, one of the ‘ pillars” of the church in Jerusalem, 
s not indicated. The question of the relation of Jews 
and Gentiles, which agitated the early church, is not re- 
ferred to. ‘The Judaistic controversy seems accordingly 
:o have died out and the yéuos réXexos 6 THs éAevdepias 
“perfect law of freedom’] (12s) to have been actoally 
dentical with the new and transformed law of a 
Jhristianity already becoming Catholic.’ The lament- 
able condition of the churches which is depicted—too 
nuch teaching, the unbridled tongue, worldliness, 
leference to the rich and scorn ‘of the poor, an eager- 
yess for trade and gain, ‘jealousy and faction,’ ' wars 
ind fightings,' and the absence of the wisdom that is 
rom above—is not by any means that of primitive 
christianity. 

An indication of a late date is found in 513-15, where 
supernatural healing of the sick is effected through ‘the 
‘iders,’ that is, the official body of presbyters (1 Tim. 


br4). 
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In the earlier church the power to effect 'healings' and 'the 
working of miracles’ pertained to believers indiscriminately 
G@ Cor.129/). The embodiment of the function in an official 
class indicates a considerable development of ecclesiastical 
organisation. Cp SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

The writer was not, moreover, familiar with primitive 
Christianity on its doctrinal side. He mentions, indeed, 
as before remarked, the Parousia, and calls Christ ‘ the 
Lord of Glory' (21). The Christological question, how- 
ever, included much more than this in the early Church 
—the life, the atoning death, the resurrection of Jesus, 
and the testimony of the OT to his Messiahship. That 
the 'brother of Jesus,’ living at the time when these 
,doctrines were taking form, should not have referred to 
them even in a hortatory epistle is scarcely probable. 
Moreover, the good Greek style of the epistle, despite 
Schleiermacher's strictures upon it, is hardly such as 
could be expected of the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Spitta has recently undertaken to show that the epistle is not 
a Christian, but a Jewish, work (Der Brief des Jakobus, ’96). 
The ‘only specifically Christian’ passages, kat xuptov “Iycod 
Xprorod (‘and of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 11) and judy "Iycod 
Xpeorod (‘our [Lord] Jesus Christ,’ 21), are regarded as inter- 
polations, and the interpretation of the entire book is conducted 
with reference to parallels drawn from the Jewish literature. 
‘The hypothesis of interpolations, however, issomewhat arbitrary, 
the section on faith and works (214-26) presupposes the Pauline 
doctrine and an acquaintance with Paul's writings, as has been 
shown in the course of this article; and the relation of the 
epistle to the N T literature is adverse to the early date assigned 
to it by Spitta. Moreover, the terminology in reference to 
,eschatologyis unmistakably Christian. See ews ris mapovatas 
tod xvpiov (‘until the coming of the Lord,’ 57), and 4 rapoveta 
tod Kupiov Hyyexey (‘the coming of the Lord is at hand,’ 58). 
The parallels referred to in Enoch do not contain this terminology. 
Spitta’s hypothesis, though defended with great learning and 
acumen can hardly be regarded as established. 

Von Soden (in AC, '98), rejecting Spitta's hypothesis, pre- 
sents anew one of his own. The two sections, complete in them- 
selves, 31-18and 411-56, show no sort of accord with Christian 
writings or ideas. The former might he regarded as an essay of 
.an Alexandrian scribe and the latter as‘a fragment from a 
Jewish apocalypse. Although they may have come from the 
same pen, they betray a different mind in tone, language, and 
manner of apprehending things. Other parts of the epistle give 
the impressiou that sayings elsewhere formulated are grouped 
on the ground of a general relationship of their contents or of 
their reference to that with which the author was occupied. 
Whilst Christian tones are wanting in the sections referred to, 
in the others notes of accord with Paul and 1 Pet. are frequent 
(cp l2-412182t 21581426 41-610. Of the forty words 
in James foreign to the NT there are outside 31-18 411-56 
only six? pumapia and éuduros in lat; xpycodaxriAtos, Tporw- 
ToAnnTs avédeos, épymepos in chap. 2. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in combating the improprieties in Christian circles 
known to him, the writer called to his aid reminiscences out of 
his Jewish period, while he contributed of his own only some 
thoughts chiefly found in chaps. 1 and 2, showing here, how- 
ever, the influence of his Jewish materials in choice of words, 
tone, and style. Parallels to this procedure are found in the 
Didaché, the epistle of Barnahas, the reception of apocalyptic 
fragments in Rev., and the Pauline anthologies from the OT. 
From this point of view it is believed that justice will more easily 
he done to the epistle, the loose connection and the defective 
arrangement will be less censured, and the absence of specifically 
Christian expressions, as well as the retirement of the book as 
soon as Greek influence prevailed in Christendom, will be better 
understood. 

The epistle is poor in doctrinal expressions. The 
author, indeed, does not conceal his repugnance to 
doctrinal disputations, and the judgment is well grounded 
which finds that the episode regarding faith and works 
was written not so much with a doctrinal purpose, as 
to enforce the fundamental practical object of the writing 
—torecommend the wisdom that is from above as more 
desirable than riches and earthly knowledge. If the 
Christianity which the author defends has, as Hilgenfeld 
maintains, an Essene colouring in such teachings as 
those regarding mercy (213), the oath (5x12), riches 
(lro f 25), trade (4:3), and governing the tongue (119 
337-), an Ebionite tendency is more certainly shown 
in his predilection for the poor and his opposition to the 
rich, and in his disinclination to teaching, worldly 
wisdom, and theories of faith. (See the Ebionite points 
of agreement with the Clem. Hom, in Immer, NT 
Theol. 428). Whether his points of contact with the 
Shepherd of Hermas prove his use of that writing or 
not, the similarities of the two works, which Pfleiderer 
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has pointed out, give great weight to this scholar's 
opinion that 'certain it is that both writings presuppose 
like historical circumstances, and, from a similar point 
of view, direct their admonitions to their contemporaries, 
among whom a lax worldly-mindedness and unfruitful 
theological wrangling threatened to destroy the religious 
life’ (Das Urchrist. 868). Holtzmann characterises this 
as ‘the right visual angle’ for the judgment of the 
epistle(Z WT, '92,p. 66). The latter scholar concludes 
that in his formulation both of the conception of the 
law and of that of Christology the writer's thought 
reaches in its objective points into Catholic Christianity. 

It may be regarded as far more probable that the 
epistle is a product of the second century, perhaps later 
than I Peter, than that it was written in the apostolic 
age by the brother of Jesus. Perhaps in his polemic 
against faith the writer had in mind an ‘ultra-Pauline 
Gnosis’ which he may or may not have discriminated 
from genuine Paulinism. 

The place from which the epistle was written is 
indeterminable ; but the opinion that it originated in 
Rome has great probability in its favour on account of 
the contacts with Heb., Clem.Rom., and Herm. 

The epistle did not fare well as to recognition in the 
early Church. The Canon of Muratori omits it. The 

Cc icit: earliest trace of an acquaintance with 
6. Canonicl y: it is found in Irengeus, who refers to 
Abraham as ‘ the friend of God’ (Jas. 223); but he does 
not mention the epistle. From Tertullian's silence 
regarding the epistle it must be concluded that he either 
was unacquainted with it, or knowing it, regarded it as 
spurious. Eusebius, in writing of it as an historian, 
classifies it among the controverted books, and says 
that it is reckoned spurious, and that not many of the 
ancients have mentioned it. Yet in his commentary on 
the Psalms he quotes it as "the holy apostle's.' Doubt- 
ful traces of its use by Clem.Alex. are found in his 
writings, although he is said by Eusebius to have 
written commentaries on all the Catholic epistles. 
Good reasons, however, for doubting his acquaintance 
with it are given by Salmon (Zx¢rod. to NT 449). 
Origen knew and quoted an epistle of which he spoke 
doubtfully as said to be James's (pepouévyn 4 ‘Tax, 
émistohy). Jerome, while acknowledging its genuine- 
ness, remarks that it was said to have been published 
by another in the name of James, though it gradually 
acquired authority. It is contained in the Pesh., and 
Ephrem accepted it as the work of James, the brother 


of Jesus. 

The most important commentaries on the epistle are those of 
Schneckenburger (’32), Theile ('33), Kern ('38), Ewald ('70), 
r (Erdmann (81), ye Soden (98), and Mayor 
7. Literature. (92). Special investigations are contained 
in the #iz/Z. of Credner, De Wette, Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, Zahn, and in the Jxtreductions of Salmon 
and Davidson. Noteworthy articles on the epistle are those of 
Kern (7%. Z. f. Theol., '35, also printed separately), Grimm 
(ZT, ’70), Hilgenfeld (22., 73), W. Briickner Gs vA), Holtz- 
mann (74,, ‘82, ’92), Klépper (74., 185), von Soden (/PT, ’84), 
Haupt (Sz. Kn, °83), Usteri (7., '89), Schwartz (i6, 91), and 
W, C. van Manen, Th. T 28 478-496 (’94), on the age of the 

epistle. O. C. 


JAMIN (72; on name cp BENJAMIN; only in P 
and post-exilic writings; 1Amfe]in [BADFL]}. 

1. b. Ram, aJerahmeelite (x Ch. 227, eaBeey[A]). See Jrran- 
MEEL, § 2. 

2. h. Simeon (Gen. 4610 Ex. G15, copece [L], Nu. 26 12 


1Ch. 424); Jaminites, Nu. 26-12, 312875 & cayle]e}. [BAL)). 
3. A Levite(?) present at the reading of the law under Ezra, 
Neh. 87 (om. BXA)=1 Esd.9 48, Apinus [g.v.] (adlelvos [BA], 
copy LLD.2 
JAMLECH (abe, ‘{God] gives dominion,' § 53, but 
cp JERAHMEEL, § 4 7); a Simeonite chieftain, temp. 


1 @BAL finds a place-name "Jamin' in Josh. 177 (cap[pe]ev) 
where MT has PRACN), and inserts it as a proper-name be- 
tween Abner and Abiel in 18.1451 (tds [ehapecv, cp the 
question arising out of Saul's genealogy in zS.91). Cp also 6's 
reading for DD*A in Gen. 3624 (see ANAH, 3). 
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Hezekiah (x Ch. 434: 1emoAoy [BJ], AmaAHK [A], 
eBacideycen [L]). 


JAMNIA (iamn[elia[ANV]; 1 Macc. 415, ;ANNELAC 
[A], 1AmiNelac EX*]; 558 (AMNEIAN [N* | precedes]; 
1069 1540 2 Macc, 128 40; Judith 228, yemnaa [XA], 
-n [B] [see JeEMNAAN]; |AMNE 1a, Jos.; cp Jamnites, 
{AMNITA| [AV], 2 Macc. 128 f),1 the Greek name of 
Jabneh, is derived from the form 3%9’, found in the 
Jerusalem Talm. (Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Sept. 104, 
108). See JABNEEL, I. 


JANAT (*20"), 1 Ch. 512 RV, AV JAANAI. 


JANIM (%3'), Josh. 1553 RV; AV, following Kt., 
JANUM. 


JANNA, RV JANNAT (iannat [Ti. WH]), an 
ancestor of Joseph, Mary's husband (Lk.324). See 
GENEALOGIES ii. § 3. 


JANNZUS, ALEXANDER ()N3°; also "83° +b, 


and on bilingual coins sbon M317), showing that ‘X39 
‘Jannai’ is acontraction of {J11’ ‘Jonathan’).2 The 
first Asmongean, king of Judgea recognised on the coins, 
third son of John Hyrcanus, and successor of Aristobulus 
I. (104-78 B.c.), Jos. Ant. xiii, 12-15, B/14. He has 
been supposed by some to be referred to in Pss. 2 and 
110; but the general impression produced on theancients 
by his character cannot surely have been very different 
from that which modern students receive from it. He 
was not a sovereign like Simon the Maccabee or John 
Hyrcanus, either of whom might conceivably have 
reccived a religious poet's encominm. He ‘ was during 
his reign of twenty-six or twenty-seven years almost 
constantly involved in foreign or in civil wars, which for 
the most part were provoked by his own wilfulness, 
and resulted by no means invariably in his favour.’? 
* It could only be with deep-seated resentment that pions 
Jews could look on and see a wild warrior like Alexander 
Jannzeus discharging the duties of high priest in the holy 
place, certainly not with the conscientious and pains- 
taking observance of the ordinances regarded by the 
Pharisees as divine.’* 

The bitter spirit of Is. 2510 % may seem to belong to 
an adherent of Alexander Jannzeus; but here again 
Duhm's tendency to throw everything that he can into 
a very late period may lead him astray (cp Smend, 
ZATW, '84,pp. 209, 212). Much more plausible is the 
view that there are veiled references to Jannaeus in parts 
of the book of Ecclesiastes (see ECCLESIASTES, § 11). 
The king spoken of was at any rate not unlike Jannaeus 
(who was called Zhracidas ‘for his extreme cruelty,’ 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 142), and the difficulty of placing Ecclesi- 
astes in the Persian period is becoming more generally 
felt. 


JANNES AND JAMBRES (iANNHC Kal tAMBPHC 
[Ti. WH; var. mamBpuc]) In 2 Tim. 38 two 
fo Egyptian magicians, who ‘ withstood 
1, Origin of Moses' (Ex.787) are named, though 
the names. : 
elsewhere the opponents of Moses are 
anonymous. The author of 2 Tim. may, as Theodoret 
held, have derived the names from oral tradition; but it 
is not improbable that there existed a small apocryphal 
narrative with a title corresponding to the ‘Jannes et 
Mambres liber’ mentioned by Origen (Mt. 279} and 
the ‘Liber, qui appellatur Peenitentia Jamnis et 
Mambre, apocryphus' cited in the Decree of Gelasius 
(cp Schiirer, G7 3°) 292 f.; Fabricius, Cod. Pseud- 
epigr, VT 1 813-825 2 r05-rx1). 

It will be noted that the names given in these Latin titles 
differ from the accepted reading inzTim. The Codices, how- 
ever, sometimes offer the reading May 8pijs for the second name. 
Most modern authorities accept this reading and regard the 
name as equivalent to the Hebrew ppp (see MAMRE); the 8 





1 GN has cauviay for ‘Persia’ in Judith 17. 

2 Cp Baba mest'd, 856; Midr.r. on Eccles. 9 10. 
8 Schiir. Hist.1293f. 

4 [bid, 300. 
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aids pronunciation as in the case of AvBpaw (see AMRAM). So 
Buxtorff, Lex. Chald. et Talm. col. 945. "Tavs can be readily 
explained as Hebrew, for ‘Iavv9s or Iwdévyys would correspond 
with Johanan Qa) In the Hebrew sources, however, the 
names are not alwaysso spelt. In Bab. Talm. Aléndchoth, 85a, we 


find the forms xn) aM but in the Jer. Targ. the names are 
more similar to those in Timothy. There are several spellings 


even within the ‘argum itself. Ex. 115 9590) 0"; Ex. 711, 
pp” Dr; Nu. 22 22,5994 pr (These spellings are cited 
from the editio princeps Venice, 1695 and they are all confirmed 
by the valuable MS, 'Brit. Museum Add. 27032.) In other 
Jewish works the spelling of the names is even less uniform, 
so that we even find Joannes and Ambrosius (Shalsheleth 
Hakkabbala), and also three names instead of two, Jonos, 
Juchne, and Mamhre (see Schéttgen, Hore Hear. on 2 Tim, 38). 

There .is another tenable theory as to the origin of 
the names. Lauth (Moses der Hbvdéer, 77)held that 
they are Egyptian, Jannes meaning ‘Scribe’ and 
Mambres 'Gift of the Sun God (Heliodorus).' J. 
Freudenthal (Alexander Polyhistor, 173) also regards 
the names as Graecised-Egyptian. Freudenthal indeed 
traces the whole story to a Hellenistic Egyptian source, 
though one of the names occurs (perhaps) in Pliny (4M 
xxx. Lrz),? and in Apuleius (Aol. c. go, ed. Hilde- 
brand).? The fullest citation in a pagan source is from 
Numenius (Eus. Prep. Ev. 98). | Freudenthal considers. 
it probable that Numenius derived his statement from 
Artapanos, a Hellenist who wrote in Alexandria in the 
second century B.C. (Schiirer, however, contests this, 
but on inconclusive grounds). Ewald (GV/2(%)128, 
ET 28, n. 1) also treats the names as ancient, and 
well compares the Hebrew p‘nyin (see MAGIC, § 2) 
with Numenius's lepoypayuareis. Ewald would thus. 
agree with Lauth in holding that the names are the 
Egyptian equivalents for ‘ Scribes’ in general. 

‘The explanation of the names, apart from their 
etymology, has given rise to many conjectures, some of 

< them quite worthless. Iselin, who 
2. Explanation. sarees. will Freudenthal as to the 
origination of the story with Artapanos, thinks that the 
names were due to a mistaken reading (“ps1 sD) in 
Gen. 1413 (see MAMRE). He cites also 1 Macc. 936, 
of viol "TauBpelv (layer [N*], ’AuBpe [Noa cb (vid), 
éx MyéaB8d, Medeba being situate in the old land of 
the Amorites (ZW7, '94, p. 325). See JAMBRI. 
(Iselin gives a useful collection of the Syriac occur- 
rences of the names.) Geiger (Urschr. 474), using 
the same passage in 1 Macc., regards the names 
as Maccabaean, ‘Jambres’ alluding to the ‘sons of 
Jambri” (but the reading thus assumed is very doubtful), 
and Jannes the inhabitants of Jamnia. These national. 
enemies gave the names to the opponents of Moses. 
Levy (Chald. WB., s.v, py) suggests that John the 
Baptist and Jesus were meant. Kohut (Aruch Corn- 
pletum, s.~or and xn) compares the Persian demons, 
Janaya and Vyambura. Jastrow suggests Januarius 
and Janus. Such suggestions are mere guesses. Levy's 
theory that Mamre was chosen because of its meaning 
‘Apostate,’ has, however, found considerable accept- 
ance. So too, it is easy to connect 3s with the Rab- 
binical +3, * to vex or mislead.’ 

Of the Jewish statements about Jannes and Jambres, 
the only features that seem ancient are the bare names. 
In the Talmud (Aféndch. 85 a} Johanan 
and Mamre, thinking that Moses is a 
magician like themselves (so Koran 28}, 
retort, ‘Dost thou bring corn or straw to Afraim ?’4 
(evidently a city where corn abounded ; perhaps a town 
in Samaria; Neub. Géogr. 155). The Jer. Targ. 
makes Jannes and Jamhres sons of Balaam, who advised 
the prevention of the birth of Moses (Ex. Irs), opposed 


BR: ewish 
TELCeS, 


1 On the other hand Jannaus (g.2.), 943, is a contraction of 
Jonathan. 

2 [est et alia magices factio a Mose et Janne et Lotape ac 
Judzis pendens.] 

3 [Carinondas vel Damigeron, vel is Moses, vel Jannes, vel 
Apollonius vel ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius .. . inter 
magos celebratus est.] 

4 [For a similar proverb cp Fisu, § 7,] 
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him in Egypt (711), and accampanied Balaam on his 
journey to Balak (Nu.2222). These statements are 
not real traditions; they are built up from words in 
the text, after the manner of Midrash. According to 
some Midrashim, Jannes and Jambres perished in the 
Red Sea (Mid. Vayyosha'), according to others they 
joined the Israelites among the ‘mixed multitude’ 
(Lanchima to Ex. 321), and died in the tumult after 
the incident of the golden calf (Yalkat Réubéni). The 
Zohar (13th cent.) has several references to Jannes and 
Jambres, but they are of no antiquity. The fullest 
consecutive narrative is to be found in the Sépher 
Hayyashar {11th or rath cent.). 

See I. Abrahams, ‘The Rod of Moses,’ in 'Papers of Jews' 
College Lit. Soc.,’ 1887. For further Christian references, 
which, like the Jewish, add nothing authentic to Timothy, cp 
Schiirer, Zee, cz¢, 1 A. 


JANOAH (min, ‘resting-place' ?— but see below). 


x. AV Janohah. A point on the eastern border of 
Ephraim (Josh. 166 /-; cavwka, wax (?}—in Josh. 167 
mmy—[B], tarw [A], -xa [L]). According to the Onoma- 
sticon (2675918320) it lay 12 Rm. E. of Neapolis, 
in AKRABATTINE; the definition is almost exact (E. 
should be SE.). It is mod. Kk. Yanan (see Guérin, 
Sum. 26 f.; Rob. BR 4297). Ona rocky hill to the 
NE. is the praying-place of Neby Nan. It was not 
uncommon to give the ancient names of ruined towns 
to supposed Moslem saints; in the present instance, 
however, Yann has become the prophet Nin, Here, 
no doubt, was the chief high place of Janoah. 

2. A town in N. Israel, depopulated by Tiglath- 
pileser (2K. 1529, avewx [B], taywy [AL]). It is men- 
tioned between Abel-beth-maacah and Kedesh, and has 
been identified by Guérin (Ga/. 2371} with Hunin 
(famous for its old fortress and for its view), and with 
more plausibility by Conder with Van#k, a village 6 m. 
E. of Tyre (PEF AZ 15196). Apparently Janoah was a 
frontier city towards the Tyrian territory. The present 
writer has conjectured (Acad., July 6, '96) that it is 
the city of Yenu'amn, which is mentioned in the Israel- 
inscription of Merneptah and elsewhere in the Egyptian 
records, and appears in one of the Amarna letters 
as Yinuamma (Wi. 1428). In the letter referred to 
some one reports to the king of Egypt that this city * has 
fallen away and barred the gate behind him,’ Yenu- 
‘amp must have been a rich town, for Thotmes ITI, 
endowed the temple of Amun at Thehes with an annual 
sum to be paid by this and two other cities (Brugsch, 
GA 329). There is an Egyptian picture given, by 
Rosellini and W. M. Muller which shows its position. 
It lay by a small lake, and was surrounded by forests 
in which the conquered enemies took refuge. It is 
difficult to think that such an important place-name as 
Yenu'amy or Yinuamma has not (like other equally 
ancient names) survived. 

According to the theory here adopted, Yenu‘amy is not a 
compound of py) (oy %x, Hommel; cp Yinnamma), hut is 
equivalent to pym 3% In Kings this name was shortened into 
my’ (Janoah), just as mn» (Jepthah) is shortened from by nna. 
That 7 before y is not reproduced in the Egyptian form Yenu- 
‘amu need not surely surprise us; it would have been very 
troublesome to an Egyptian to pronounce the name accurately. 
The alternative explanation py miy> (E. Meyer, ZATW 67) is 
philologically less probable.t Giennone Gatteays identification 
of Yenu‘amy with the southern town of Naamah of Josh. 1541 
(Rev. Arch. 29127) is also linguistically improbable. Navitlle 
(Rec. de travaux 20 ['98]} seeks for the site near Gezer and 
would even identify it with Jahneel; but this, too, seem's un- 
likely. T.K.C. 


JANUM, RV Janim (O'3) Kt., D43' Kr. ; Josh. 


1553; 1emaein [B], ianoym [AL]), an unidentified 
locality in the hill-country of Judah, in the neighbour- 
hood of BETH-TAPPUAH. Read perhaps }'9), ‘Jamin.’ 


JAPHETH (NB}; tade@ [BADEL]), son of Noah 


1 93, 'to dwell,’ is doubtful. Hab. 25 and Ps.6813[14] are 
corrupt. 
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(Gen. 532, etc.; see HAM), and ancestor of the peoples 
N. and W. of Palestine (Gen. 102-s, P). 
That he was generally regarded as 
Noah's youngest son is shown by the constant order 
of the three brothers, and is in harmony with 102:, 
where & is not to be followed (see SBOT, and cp Bu. 
Urgesch. 304 7). It is true that in 924 ‘ his youngest 
son' means Ham, or rather Canaan (see HAM i.), 
and that the narrative 920-27 belongs no doubt to an 
earlier stratum of narrative than the other passages; 
but the narrow sense in which Shem. Japheth, and 
Ham are used here was' abandoned by later writers, 
who made Japheth the youngest son, and the ancestor 
of remote northern peoples. In the early narrative 
Japheth (if we suppose that he was really mentioned in it) 
may represent the Phcenicians (so Bu.), who are to 
be distinguished from the Canaanites, though they 
dwelt in the land of Canaan. Wellhausen (CH 15) 
less plausibly suggests the Philistines. It is very prob- 
able, however, that the mention of Japheth (u. 23) and 
the accompanying blessing (v. 27) are later insertions. 
The words ‘ he shall dwell in the tents of Shem' may 
conceivably allude to the conquests of the Greeks, 
* Shem’ being taken in the later enlarged sense (Duhm's 
suggestion, adopted by Bertholet, Die Stellung der 
fsraeliten, 76 f., 198). The narrative gains consider- 
ably by the omission of Japheth. The division of the 
world into three parts caused the troublesome insertion. 

In explaining the name it is well to follow the analogy 

of Shem, which was doubtless a personal, not an ethnic, 
F name. Japheth (np, vepheth) is usually 
2. Meaning of explained in accordance with Gen. 927, 
‘Let God enlarge (mp, yapht) Japheth.' 
It seems unlikely, however, that a stem so unusual in 
this sense as pnp (pathdk) would have been chosen. 
Since the names Shem, Canaan, Japheth, are doubt- 
less older than the poetic oracles, and there are other 
cases in which we may hold that old names have become 
mutilated (cp SHEM, HAM, NOAH), it is not too bold to 
suppose that pp is a fragmentary form of by ne 
(yiphiah él}, 'God opens' (cpthe old name Japhti’-Addi 
in Am. Tub.). pnp (pathah) is a word well adapted for 
legendary heroes (seeJEPHTHAH), and ‘enlargement’ isa 
blessing equallyfit for the Phceniciansand for the father of 
so many races as Japheth, one of which was the conquer- 
ing Javan. First's and Budde's explanation, ' beauty,’ 
from pb (ydphdh), accepted by D. S. Margoliouth 
(Hastings' DB 25494), is not in accordance with analogy, 
and is rightly rejected by Dillmann. 

Of quite another order is the theory of E. Meyer, who 
connects Japheth with the name Kaft, in hieroglyphic 
texts=Cilicia. "Idmeros is a Cilician deity; see PHR- 
NICIA, and cp CAPHTOR, §§ 3, 4. 


Kaftand Asi—ae. Cilicia and Cyprus—represented the western 
quarter of the world to the Egyptians. But the mutilation of 
Kaft into Yaft is improbable, and we expect a purely personal 
name. Sanskrit comparisons (Lenormant, Ovigines, il, L191 /) 
are nowadays discredited. T.K.C. 


1. References, 


JAPHIA (Y'5)), a border city of Zebulun, mentioned 
between Daberath (Daéériyeh) and Gath-hepher (e/- 
Meshhed); Josh. 1912. 

@’s readings are dayyat [B], tapayas [A}, caddie [L]; Eus. 
(Onom.) gives cadeG with an appended 6 as in eAcoafed; Jer. 
lafthie (Vg. laphie). 

The pretty village of Yafa, 14 m. SW. of Nazareth, 
is its representative ; the phrase 'goeth up to Japhia' 
is sufficiently explained by the position of Ya/a on two 
connected ridges, to which a ravine leads up. The 
one historical association to which this city can lay 
claim is its siege and capture by the Romans. The 
name which Josephus gives it is Japha (saga); he calls 
it 'a very great village, well secured with walls and 
full of people’ (V##, 45). He also says that he fortified 
it with a double wall, and for some time made it his 
headquarters. 

That in one passage Josephus diminishes the distance between 
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Japha, (Japhia) and Jotapata? is as much or as little of an 
objection to Robinson's identification as his patent exaggeration 
of the number of the inhabitants of Japha (BJiii, 731). Euse- 
bius (OS 26769; cp 13332) appears to hesitate between the 
claims of an ‘ascent (still) called Joppa'and those of Sycaminon 
(ipa= Zara)? Perhaps the village of ¥af@ had almost dis- 
appeared in his day. It was in Robinson’s time but a small 
village of about thirty houses (B27 8 zoo). T.KC 

JAPHIA (1°53, § 64, ‘tall of stature’? ; 1adie [A)). 

1. King of Lachish, defeated by Joshua ; Josh. 103 (ce@a [B] 
tapare [L}). Cp the name of Japahj, prince of Gezer, Am. 7a, 
204, 200; also that of Japhti’-Addi (see JAPHETH, § 2), also in 
An. Tad. 

a A son of David : 2S. 525 1 Ch. 37 146 (eves, cavove 
-ovoy [BX], afte [A in 2S.]; L, cavad, vaded (1S.), axrxap, 
(1 1Ch. 87), vader, waBey (o. 146). See DAVID, § 11 (). 

JAPHLET (05!, § 53; ‘[God] delivers’; cp 
Pelatiah ; 1bamuHA, ADAAHY, !ADAAHA [B], 1adadHT 
(Al, -bAer [L]). A clan in a genealogy of ASHER 
(g.%, § 4, ii), 1Ch. 732; cp JAPHLETI. 

JAPHLETI, RV The Japhletites onde n + aTTTA- 
Aerm [B], teadd! [A], 1ebAHT1 [L]), a clan whose 
district was on the §, border of Ephraim (Josh. 163). 
There is thus no geographical objection to connecting 
the name with that of PALT1 b. Raphu, the Benjamite. 
The Asherite clan called Japhlet was, of course, distinct. 


JAPHO (35), 2 Ch. 216 [15] EV™#, EV Joppa. 
JAR (523), Jer. 13x2 4832, RV", See BOTTLE, $2. 
JARAH (772Y%), 1 Ch. 942, See JEHOADAH. 


JAREB (27); taperm [BAQ*], -perB [Q8]; uz- 
TOREM, -RI), the name of an Assyrian (7) king men- 
tioned twice in Hosea (513 106) as receiving tribute from 
Israel. Unfortunately there is no Assyrian king con- 
temporary with Hosea whose name bears even a distant 
resemblance to Jareb. Hence most critics take Jareb to 
be a nickname 5 ‘ the contentious’ (cp Aq. dixacdpevor, 
513, Aq., Theod., dexdfovre, Symm. trrepuaxotvre, 106). 
This would be plausible only if Jareb resembled some 
Assyrian name, so that its reference might at once be 
caught. Hence the present writer proposed? to change 
ay 39 into 23 abe, ‘the Great King’ (cp Ps. 482[3]), or 
pn) 9p, 'the High King' (cp @P49*), But since it 
has been shown by Winckler that references to the N. 
Arabian land of Musri (see MIZRAIM, § 24) underlie the 
traditional text of many passages in OT, and that nwx 
has probably sometimes (by corruption) taken the place 
of 10, We cannot rest satisfied with this theory. Prob- 
ably we should read in Hos. 513 and 106 respectively— 
When Ephraim saw his sickness | and Israel his wound, 
epee Ephraim to Musur | and [Israel] sent to the Arabian 

ing. 
That too shall men bring to Musur | as a present to the Arabian 
ing. 

The Sabstitution of ‘Israel’ for ‘Jndah ' need not he just;- 
fied here (cp Hosea, $ 4). 359 30 should probably be 
‘any aoD; ay in Palestine, like mat Aviée in Assyria, was 
coming into use as a term for N, Arabia (cp Schr. KA 7@), 414 
=COT 2107). The treatment of Jareb’ in KAZ‘) 439 (= 
COT 2136 f) may also be consulted though it is necessarily 
incomplete. For quite recent views see note 3 below. 


TK? 
JARED, or, as AV 1 Ch., JERED (1), Gen. 515-20 


1 Ch. La Lk. 337. See CAINITES, §7; SETHITES. 

On the meaning of the name, see Bu. Urgesch. 1190. The 
readings are 2zapeS [BAD], -er [Gen. 515 4 E, 18 AE} Lk. 337 
Ti. WH]; Javed, cod. Am. -eth, 





1 His words in &/ iii. 713 are éxd twa ty ras "lwrardtns 
dorvuysitéver médcv, “Iaha kadetrar, The order of the places 
in Vit. 37, BJ 206, is in closer accordance with geographical 
facts. 

2 SoReland, Pad, 826, followed by Ges. Thes. s.v. 

8 Che. Expos., '976, p. 364, and, virtually, M'Curdy, Hist. 
Proph. and Mon. 1 415 ('94). Independently W, M. Muller 
gives the same view ; hz prefers, however, 94 %55r, the phrase 
being treated as a proper name (ZATW 334 7 [’97)). Wie 
(Musri, etc., 32 ['98]), with great ingenuity, proposes to read 
ain) > by, ‘to the King of Jathrih ’—z,¢., mod. Medina, which 
seems Rave been on the southern border of Musri (cp Hommel, 
AHT 27). An alternative is to read 4)1D3, 'Nimrod’; see 
SBOT' Isa,’ (Heb.) 195. 
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JARESIAH, RV Jaareshiah (UY, § 39 ; meaning 
obscure; 1acdpaid Kat capaid LB], iapacia kK. 


caapia [A], 1epcia [L]), b. Jeroham in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.¥., § 9, ii, B), I Ch. 827%. 


JARHA (UN, twyHA [BA], tepee [L], iepaa 
[Ald., and 8 MSS. in H-P], NIV [Pesh.], seR44 
[Vg. ]), the servant of SHESHAN [¢.v.], a Jerahmeelite. 
who afterwards became his master's son-in-law and the 
head of a long genealogical line (1 Ch. 234 /.); see 
JERAHMEEL, § 3. He is generally regarded as an 
Egyptian (EV)!—the Rabbins, indeed, represent him 
as a proselyte. This view is of course legitimate, but 
considering the probable early sent of the clan Jerah- 
meel, it is perhaps more natural to treat "yp as meaning 


rather an inhabitant of the N. Arabian Musri or Musur 
(see MIZRAIM, § 28).* : 
We cannot retain the present spelling of the name pny It 
would he plausible to read Ng or *N} (the latter a Palmyrene 
name), or, better still, bxppp (after GP'S ben). A connection 
with moon-worship need not he insisted upon: perhaps the 
name was considered to be identical with Jerahmeel (as an 
abbreviated form). This would account for the presence of the 
ancestral list, 1 Ch. 234-42, in the genealogy of Jerahmeel, since 
it is probable that Sheshan himself was not originally Jerah- 
meelite. His inclusion in v. 31 (the details of which do not 
agree with v. 34a) may be later. The union of the Musrite 
Jarha (Jerahmeel?) and Sheshan (cp the Hebronite Sheshai %) is 
suggestive. SeeHEBRON, §14; JERAHMEEL, §2,%; SHESHAN. 
S.A. C. 


JARIB (3°, § 53; ‘he [God] contends'; cp 


Jehoiarib, Joiarib ; jap[e]iB [AL]). 

1. A son of Simeon, elsewhere called JACHIN (g.¥.)$ 1Ch. 424 
(tapevy [B], caper. [L)). w 

% Head of family fone Ezra (see Ezra i., § 23 ii., §15 [1] 2); 
Ezra8 16 (apeB [B])=1 Esh. 844 JoriBus (cwpiBov (BA om. LI). 
Perhaps=no. 3. f 

3. A priest in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., § 5 
end); Ezra l018 (sapets [B], cwpery [X])=2 Esd. QrgJortBus 
(wpifos [BA]). Cee Eh epee 

4. (aaplelB [ARV], 1 Macc. 1429, RV Joaris, Bee Jenora- 
RIB. 


JARIMOTH (iaple]ima@ [BAL]), 1 Esd. 928= 
Ezra 1027, JEREMOTH, 1X. 
JARMUTH (ity; cp JEREMOTH, 1€pIMoy@ 


[AFL], tep[er]moye@ [B]). 1. A Canaanite city, in the 
Shephélah of Judah (Josh. 12xx cepywou [A]15 35; cp Neh. 
I1l29, where BNA om., spimoud [N%4™8-i9f]}, whose king 
joined the coalition under ADONI-ZEDEK, and was de- 
feated by Joshua (Josh. 103 523 1211). It is represented 
by the modern Kkirbet el- Yarmiuk, which is 16 m. W. 
by S. of Jerusalem, and about 8 m. N. of Beit-Jibrin. 
The distance from Eleutheropolis, which the Ozomasticon 
(OS®) 1323: 26638) assigns to tepuoxws or Jermucha 
(ro R.m, NE.), being so nearly that of Yarmik from 
Beit-Jibrin, we are justified in identifying the places. 
It is remarkable that the closing letter of the modern 
name should agree with that of the name in the 
Onomasticon, Sucha form, however, as Jarmuk cannot 
well be ancient; Micah already (it may be) attests 
the final -uth (see MAROTH). The same prophet, too, 
in Mi. 112, if we may read mipy for ny (see MAROTH), 
indicates that Jarmuth was in the neighbourhood of 
Mareshah, or, at any rate, the assumption that a city 
called Jarmuth stood there enables us to attain a better 
text for the passage than we can secure in any other 
way. We have certainly no reason to suppose that 
the Jarmuth of the OT narratives was the Yarimuta of 
the Amarna Tablets (5516, and often), the position of 
which is disputed (see Niebuhr, MVG 432 / ['96] : 
Flinders Petrie, Syria and Egypt, 1697). In Josh. 
1535 Jarmuth is mentioned with Adullam, and the other 
notices accord with this. There were possibly several 
Jarmuths. Can we thus account for the discrepant notice 


1 WMM (OLZ, Feb. 1900, col. 51 n. 4) takes the name to be 
correct Egyptian; >= we”, ‘great.’ 
2 The same view has been proposed also by Wi, MVG 46 [’98]. 
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of Ia Bets (?) = Jarmuth in OS 2661 13216? CpBiTHIAH, 
MERED, PIRAM. 
2. See RAMOTH iil, 


JAROAH (F7}, § 53=MV), ‘ He enlarges’ (?) ; iAat 


[B], ah., [A], apoye [L]), in a genealogy of GAD 
batiec ape ah Rove LEI re 


JASAEL RV Jasaelus (acaHAoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930 
= Ezra 1029, SHEAL. 


JASHEN (}¥). In 2S. 2832, in the list of David’s 
thirty heroes we read (RV), ‘ Eliahba the Shaalbonite, 
the sons of Jashen, Jonathan ' (agay [BA], tercar 6 youre 
[L], Bacar 6 yw [243, in Field]); in the parallel 
text (1 Ch. 11337), * . « .« the sons of Hashem the 
Gizonite’ (nan; @4 acay 6 ywrre [cp BY of 25.], @ 
etpagat 6 youve), 33 (MT ya, ‘sons of’) is obviously 
wrong. It is simply dittographed from the preceding 
word (so Driver and most), or should jywrma_be viewed 
as a corruption of a proper name (so H. P. Smith)? 
In the former case we might read, ‘ « . . Jashen (or 
Hashem) the GUNITE’ (see GUNI) ; in the latter WINK 


would he a plausible restoration. Jonathan is generally 
taken as a separate hero, and connected with Shammah 
(v. 33) by ]2 (inserted from Ch.); but, as H. P. Smith 
points out, yn may be the corruption of a gentilic. 
Cp HasHEM, T.K.C. 


JASHER RV Jashar, Book of ("7 VBR, ‘ book of 
the upright’; cp EV™s-), the title of an ancient song- 
book twice quoted in the OT (Josh. 1013 : #4 om., 
BIBAION TOY eY@oye [L], Lider Justorum [Vg.]; 
Jdwcmahy Js2.00 [Pesh.]; sir el-mustaki [Ar.]; 2S. 
118; BIBAION TOY ey@oyc [BA], . . . eyOewe 
{Li pan? ¢2.00 [Pesh., similarly Ar. asér], Vg. id.). 

In the account of the battle of Gibeon and its sequel 
there occurs a memorable passage (Josh. 10z2-14) with 

a fragment of song quoted (most prob- 

SMCS, ably By E) from the Boe ot Taster 
The speaker is said to be Joshua, and by a late scribe’s 
interpblation the song is invested with the character of 
aprayer. In reality, the address to the sun and moon 
(see below) is rather a command, or perhaps a spell, 
than a prayer. The writer of the song no doubt 
thought of the sun and moon as taking Joshua’s side 
against his (and Yahwe's) foes, But the interpolator 
had a good intention, and expressed the devout feeling 
of the later Jews.2 The passage containing the song 
was evidently inserted by D, who at the same time 
introduced the explanatory words, ‘In the day when 
. » » in the sight of Israel’ (v, 12), and the statement, 
“So the sun rested . . . for Yahwé fought for Israel’ 
vv.13f.). In the circles to which D, belonged the 
primitive feeling for nature had died out.4 

In its original form, therefore, the passage ran thus -— 

‘Then spoke Joshua, 


Osun} rest over Gibeon 5 _ 
O moon ! stand still over Aijalon. 





1 See Ki. Hist. 1302; We. CH 128; Sta. Gesch.iso; Bu. 

ZA ai 4 

ee Judg.520; and cp Hom. /2.2413f 1823043 Od. 
23241 Jin a touch of primitive fee, aes °S geet ee 
still cry in song to the sun to hasten his going down that they 
may rest. | 

3 Cp this passage fromZast Journals € Bishop Hannington, 
1847. (‘88). ‘As soon as the sun showed, a fresh and powerful 
hand of warriorscame at once, and demanded hofgo. . » » How 
often I looked at the sun! [¢ stood still in the heavens, nor 
would go down. I agonised in prayer, and each time trouble 
seel to be averted.’ 

4 Thisis partly admitted by Kittel (Hist.1304), who neverthe- 
less thinks that * the fact of’a striking continuance of daylight 
remains, though we may not know the natural law through 
which it was brought about,’ and that ‘the song itself. .. 
proves Israel’s belief that a miracle was wrought.” “The former 
view may be defended by Hab. 81x, Ecclns. 464, Jos. Ant. 
v.117, hut seems hardly critical; the latter assumes (with 
Kau., hut not with Di.) that ‘so the sun rested,’ etc., forms part 
of the songfragment, which can scarcely be admitted. 
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So the sun rested, and the moon stood still 
Until Yahwe had taken vengeance on his enemies,! 
Behold it is written in the Book of Jashar.’ 
The third line, however, is probably the insertion of the early 
narrator, fromwhom the passage was taken by Ds, so that the 
fragment quoted from the old song in the Book of Jashar ¢on- 
sisted of the first, second, and fourth of the above lines, and for 


had taken vengeance on,‘we should substitute ‘takes venge- 


ance.’ 
The second quotation is the lamentation for Saul 
and Jonathan, ascribed to David (2 S. 117-27), and prob- 
ably early, though, it is to be feared, not 
2. 2 $.1. Davidic (see, however, DAVID, § 13).” 
According to a revised text,? the passage runs thus :— 


‘Of David. For the sons of Jeduthun. Fox,the Ezrahite. 
* 


ae * * 
OSaul ! hy thy death have I been slain; 
Alas that the heroes have fallen! 
Report it not in Rehoboth! 
Declare it not in Halfisah | ; a 
Lest the daughters of the Zarepbathitesrejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the Jerahmeelites triumph. 
Be thou parched, O Jeralnneel ! descend not 
Dew or rain upon thee ! : 

= Become desolate, ye lofty mountains ! 
Let the bushes fade, deprived of fatness! 
The shield of Saul has been defiled 
With the blood of those slain by the sword : 
Broken is the bow of bronze, 
Shivered is the well-sharpened sword. 
The beloved, the longed-for in life— 
In death they were (still) unparted; 
They ie were swifter than eagles, 
They (who] were stronger than lions. 
Women of Israel, shed tears 
For Saul... 
Who gave you linen garments 
Who decked your raiment with gold. 


Alas that the heroes have fallen. 

And the strong of heart lie stiff! . 
Jonathan ! by thy death have I been slain ; 
For thee, O my brother, I am smitten to death! 


Thou wast very pleasant to me, my comrade ! 
More was thy love to me than women’s love. 
Alas that thé heroes have fallen 

And the strong of heart lie stiff! 


The four-lined stanzasare well marked (as in the Book of Job). 

A third quotation is to be found in a passage ascribed 
to Solomon, and at any rate pre-exilic. The poetical 

: words assigned to Solomon (1K. 812f 

3. LK, 8127, nmediately before a speech in a 
prosaic style, are given in another place with some 
variations, and in fuller form by 24" (v. 53 5 G4 gives 
another version before v. 14), which expressly state that 
the words are written év BiBrly (BBA), or éwl BiBAlov 
ris GOFs—z.e., win OB. If this title (‘ Book of Song,’ 
or of * Songs’) were correct, it would suggest that the 
source of the quotation was a Psalter; but the words 
are almost certainly a slip for "w*7 799 (note that Pesh. 
makes a similar mistakein Josh. 10). For this fragment 
as emended, see CREATION, § 26.4 

The Book of Jashar was, so far as we know, a product 
of the post-Solomonic age (cp St. GV/ 150}. It was 
.. a national song-book— the ‘ book of the 
4. Origin. righteous (or, possibly, brave) one,'—~2.¢., 
Israel5 (as if =)by sw, cp Nu. 2310). Its contents 
were partly secular (in 2S. 1zg9 #% there is a total 


1 In Z 2 read 3 "bY (as suggested by Bu. ZATW'7 146; cp 
the first correction of 7, 1 in 1, which also has the simpleintro- 
duction, cat elasv Ingots. —. 

2 Here again the quotation is probably due to E (or Ryp); ep 
Cook, ‘Notes on the Analysis of 2 Sam.,” A7SZ 16147 [1900]. 

8 For details of the restoration see Saux, §6$ Che, CriZ, B76, 

PSm., Bu., and GASm. HG 404 The title is 


C 2, DF. 
hone very late ; hut this does not involve the lateness of the 


4 For text cp Klo., ad Zoe. ; WRS, OT/C() 4347 3 We. CAG) 
269 ; Ch. OPs. 193 2123 Dr. Jar. 182. 

5 = (7) a shorter form for 28°W* ; cp JesHURUN. Other 
theories, for instance, that wan "po was a law-book (Targ., 
Kim., etc.) or that ww was the name of the author, or the 
opening word (Ww, ‘and » » » sang’), may be mentioned. 
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lack of religious feeling), partly religious (1K. 8 
wf.)i it refers, e.g., to the battle at Gibeon and 
the prowess of Saul and Jonathan, but also to the 
temple. Indeed, we may presume that the third of the 
extant passages belonged to a hymn to Yahwé. Nor 
could we venture to say that the Rook of Jashar contained 
no pre-Davidic songs. Not impossibly it was similar 
in the width of its range to the Arabian collections of 
El Isfahdny or the Hamdsa. Probably the songs of 
which it was composed had short historical introductions, 
so that altogether it may have almost served as an 
Iliad of the Israelites. Can we form a reasonable 
conjecture as to its other contents? Surely such a 
collection must have contained David’s (?) lament over 
Abner (25.3337), and among earlier passages, the Song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5),the Song of the Well (Nu. 2117 7, 
see BEER), and the Song of Triumph over Sihon (24. 
vu. 27 ff: but see WARS OF THE LoRD, BOOK OF). 
One might even perhaps add the songs of the primitive 
history, such as we find in Gen. 423 f. 925 2727-29 39/." 
etc.). Franke (who ascribes the book to the time of 
Hezekiah!) includes also Ex. 151-18 and Hab. 3 ;~but 


see Exopus ii., § 6; Moses, HABAKKUK, §3af 

In later Christian times ‘the Book of Jashar ' is the title of a 
ritualistic treatise by Jacob b. Meir (died 1171), and of one or two 
forgeries which are only remarkable for the undeserved success 
they obtained; for a more detailed account of them see Kitto, 
Bib. Cycl., s.2. See Hisvortcat LITERATURE, § 2; and 
PoeTICAL LITERATURE, § 2 (i). 


S.A.C., §§ 1,3,4; T. KC, $2. 


JASHOBEAM (pyay»). 1. The name, not indeed 
in itself impossible but certainly corrupt, borne by one 
of David‘s chief warriors in r Ch.111: (where he is 
called ‘ben Hachmoni’ ; see HACHMONITE) and 272f. 
(where he is styled ‘ben Zabdiel’). The former pas- 
sage occurs again with variations in 2 S, 238, where the 
name of the warrior is represented in the Hebrew text by 
the letters gaavie—z.e., ISBB8; the appended letters na 
probably represent p»3, which should be connected 


“ 


with the following word ‘ypann (corrupt; RV ‘a 
Tahchemonite ’). 

For the JosHes-BASSHEBETH Of RY (=AV ‘that sat in the 
seat’), derived from the pointed text, nothing can he said, 
except that it justifies the warning in RVmg. that ‘the verse is 
probably corrupt.’ 

ISBB§ seems to be incompletely written for I$sB8t ; 
originally there may have been a mark of abbreviation 
after the § This may be read either Jashibbosheth 
(‘ Bosheth brings back ’), or, better, if the second B be 
regarded as an error, Ishbosheth (‘man of Bosheth’), 
where Bosheth (‘shame’) is the well-known substitute 
for Baal. The final p in nyay* is either a corruption 
from 4 (which is paleeographically possible), or, as 
Margnart (Fund.15, n. 1) supposes, an intentional 
alteration due to religious scruple (he compares py. 
altered perhaps from bys ; see JEROBOAM). See 
ISHBAAL, 2, and cp Gray, HPN 46, note 1. 

@’s readings are ? in2 S. 238 teBocGe [B],-dat [Al, cerBaar[L}; 
in 1 Ch. 1117 legeBada [Bl, feo. [y], toBaap [A], leroeBaadrd 
411; in 1 Ch. 272 sofa [B], icBoap [A], teo8. [L]. 

s. Another of David’s warriors, a Korhite (1 Ch. 126), see 
IsHBaa., 3, and DAVID, § 11 4 (iii.). T.1.c 


JASHUB (29, ‘he returns,’ § 54; cp SHEAR- 
JASHUB ; tagou8 [BAF!L]), 

1. One of the sons of Issachar (Nu. 2624 pacov8 [F*]; but 
1Ch. 71 ay Kt., earvovp [B}),called in Gen. 4613 (by omission 
of a letter) Jos, RV Ios (3); tacvovd [A], -ov8 [DL]; see 
Names, §4. Gentilic Jashubites ; Nu. 26 24(-2w; cacouple]t 


[BAFL]). 
2. One of the b’ne Bani in the list of those with foreign wives 
Ezra 1, § 5 end) Ezra 1029(acoud [B], avova [x])= 1 Esd. 930 
ASUBUS} LagouBos [BA}). 


JASHUBI-LEHEM(nn> sw), a name of anomal- 
ous formation which appears in 1 Ch.422 among the 
descendants of the Judahite SHELAH [g¢.z. ]. 


1 Ueher Bedeutung, Inhalt, u. Alter des Sepher Hajjaschar, 
Halle, ’87. 
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Bertheau, Kautzsch (doubtfully); Kittel read ond maw, 


.‘and they returned to Bethlehem’; but the whole passage js as 
obscure as the ‘records’ themselves are said to be ‘ancient.’ 
Provisionally we might read at the beginning of the verse 


api? oy ws... RTD WIN (for DPM) IPM. G has kai 
aréarpeyey avrovs [BA], kat éréarpeway éavrois Accu [L] 5 and 
Jerome translates ‘et qui reversi sunt in ahem [Bethlehem],’ 
taking the words as applying to those named in the preceding 


clause. e 8. A.C. 
JASIEL yew, 1 Ch. 1147, RV JAASIEL. 


JASON ([e}iacwv [AKV], x4sov, a name of Grecian 
origin in frequent use among the Jews, by whom it was 
regarded as equivalent to Joshua, Jeshua, Jesus; cp 
the parallel Alcimus from Eliakim, Menelaus from 
Menahem, Simon from Simeon, and see NAMES, § 86). 

1. Of Cyrene, a Hellenistic Jew, author of a history 
of the times of the Maccabees down to the victory over 
Nicanor (175-161). Our so-called second book of 
Maccabees is an éeroui of this larger work, which is 
said to have consisted of five books (2 Macc. 223, cp 26). 
The writer probablylived in the second half of the second 
century B.C. See further MACCABEES, SECOND, §§ 2, 6; 
and cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 18. 

2. Second son of Simon II., and brother of Onias 
III., the high priest, whose original name was, as 
Josephus (Azz. xii. 51) relates, Jesus. He represented 
the Hellenizing section, and was opposed to the 
policy of an alliance with Rome. By means of a bribe 
(helped also doubtless by the sons of Tobias) he 
managed in 175 B.C. to obtain the high-priesthood in 
place of his brother from Antiochus Epiphanes (see 
ANTIOCHUS, 2); and proceeded to introduce various 
practices which were an ‘abomination’ to the Pharisaism 
of the time.? Another bribe procured him permission 
to set up a gymnasium and ephebeum below the 
Acropolis and hard by Mt. Zion, the consequence of 
which was the adoption of Greek games (see Discus), 
Greek caps (see CAP), etc. The priests themselves 
betook themselves eagerly to the palestra, and being 
ashamed of their Jewish singularity did all they could 
to conceal it (1 Macc.115, cp Schiir. GV7 1152, n. 24, 
and see CIRCUMCISION, § 8). At the same time, Jason 
obtained permission to register (dvyaypayac) the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem among the citizens of Antioch4 
(2 Macc. 49), and sent a contribution to Tyre on the 
occasion of the festival to HERCULES [g.v.]. This, 
however, was so repugnant to the bearers that they 
used the money for the equipment of the triremes (2 Macc. 
418-20). An obscure account of a visit of Antiochus to 
Jerusalem (24. 21 f-) is all that is told us for the next 
three years, at the expiration of which time Jason was 
suddenly supplanted in the priesthood by MENELAUS 
[z.v.] and forced to flee. Menelaus, however, failed to 
win popularity, and the appearance of certain dread 
portents 4 as well as a baseless rumour of the death of 
Antiochns encouraged Jason to emerge from his asylum 
in Ammanitis (cp 426). Helped by the populace, he 
captured the city (ca. 170 B.c.). Menelaus was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the citadel. But his success was 
of short duration ; he missed his great object — the priest- 
hood—and, having alienated his supporters by his 
vindictiveness, was forced to flee before Antiochus. 
From the Ammonites, he passed to Aretas, and then to 
Egypt ; finally he crossed over to the Lacedeemonians, 
relying, we are told, on the kinship between them and 
the Jews (see SPARTA). An effective rhetorical period 
(59 7.) closes-his story. 


3. Son of Eleazar (cp ‘Jesus, son of Sirach E@eazar,’ Ecclus, 
5027), sent by Judas to Reme (1 Macc. 817), He is probably 








1 According to Jos. (.4/#, xii. 51) he was the natural successor, 
Onias having died, and left only an infant son. 

2 He is probably referred to in Dan. 9 26 11 22, where see 
Bevan ad Zoc. and cp We. //GI9) 245, n. 1. 

3 Cp the similar case of Ptolemais (Akko), and see Schiir. of. 
e7#, 281. Other explanations of this verse have been offered; 
see Bertholet, Stedlung d. Isr. u. Jud. 208. 

4 Warlike troops were seen in the sky (2 Macc. 52); cp 2 K. 
617, Jos. BJ vi. 52 and Tac. Hist. 5 13. 
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the Jason who is mentioned as the father of ANTIPATER [¢.v.] 
a Macc. 1216 1422), 

4, Jason of Thessalonica, who, for his hospitality to Paul and 
Silas, was attacked by the Jewish mob, brought before the 
magistrates, and bound over to he loyal (Acts 171-9). Fora 
less probable view of the object of the demand of the “security'‘ 
(7d ixavdv) see Ramsay, St, Paul the Taveller, 231. He may 

ossibly he identified with the Jason of Rom. 16 21, one of Paul’s 
‘kinsmen ’ (cvyyevets}—t.e., a fellow-Jew 5 cp ROMANS, §§ 4, Io. 
The tradition in pseudo-Dorotheus makes Jason bishop of 
Tarsus. S. A.C. 


JASPER (\acttic, borrcwed from Ass. as$@, yaspa = 
TEU or ney), In Rev. 2111 (cp 18f) the New 
Jerusalem 1s said to be irradiated by a luminary ‘like 
a stone most precious, as if a jasper-stone, clear as 
crystal’ (AlOq ldomede xpvoradrlforrt). 

The description is suggested by @’s rendering of Is. 5412 (see 
below), ‘I will make thy battlements jasper (éagmev), and thy 
gates stones of crystal (Aé0ous xpuardéddov), and thy rampart 
choice stones’ (A‘@. ékAexrovs), Where the writer of Rev. seems 
to have supposed that both the phrases ‘stones of crystal’ and 
‘choice stones’ were synonymous with and explanatory of 
‘jasper’ (see, however, Topaz). 

In Ex. 2820 3913, mb, yasiphéh (=taoms) .is 
apparently rendered in @ by éptxeov (but see below); 
hut the onyx, not being a clear stone, cannot be meant 
in Rev. 21z:, Nor can our jasper be intended, as it is 
not sparkling nor translucent, but ‘an opaque, close- 
grained variety of quartz, variously tinted, but generally 
either red or brown.’ It is probable, however, that the 
jasper of the ancients included the opal, which, by its 
brilliance and play of colour, has always been one of 
the most attractive of precious stones, and in its choicest 
variety (see Plin, HN 8721 f.) deserves in the highest 
degree the description in Rev. 21:1, 


This is the view of O.Fraas, who states that the modern 
condeption of the jasper first became general inthe seventeenth 
‘century, and that in the Wébelungenlied the jasper isrepresented 
as clear, and as greener than grass. 

The choice opal is said to occur frequently in ancient 
Egyptian tombs; in particular, a splendid statuette of 
Isis, made of opal, is referred to.) This view is also 
favoured by the description of the divine king on his 
throne in Rev. 43 as ‘like a jasper stone and a sardius,’ 
and by the combination of ‘jasper’ with ‘pure gold’ 
and ‘ clear glass’ in Rev. 2128. (With the reference to 
‘jasper’ as garnishing the foundation in v, 19, cp 
Sargon’s description [K#ors. 159] of the foundation of 
his palace on gold, silver, and as stones, etc.) See 
PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Heb, mbyi) (=taems) occurs in Ex. 2820 8913, Ezek. 
2813+. It is not impossible that the order ofthe precious stones 
in G's text was different, and that dybxeov was intended as the 


equivalent of phn, yahdlom, and tame of apy. Thus 8's 
rendering will become consistent. In Is. 5412 ©’s taoms 
(Symm. «apxyééviov) seems to he a version of 1343, 4adhkodh, 


(so Aq., Ezek. 2716),2 but it may be merely a guess; for elsewhere 
(Ezek. 2716) 8 does not recognise this word (see CHALCEDONY, 
1, end). T.K.C. 


JASUBUS (1acoyBoc [BA]), 1 Esd.930=Ezral0 
29, JASHUB, 2, 


JATAL (atap [A]), I Esd. 528 AV=Ezra 2 42, 
ATER, 2. 


JATHAN (1a8aNn[BA]}Tob. 5 13RV. SeeJONATHAS. 


JATHNIEL Oyoony; cp NATHANAEL ; |ENOYHA 
[BA], NA®aNaHA [L]), a Korahite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 
62). 

JATTIR ("[°]F; [elieep [BAL]), a town in the hill- 
country of Judah, assigned in P and Ch. to the Levites 
(Josh. 1548 c@ep [L], 2114 athwu [B], 1 Ch. 642 
[s7 in © v. 58] veO@ap [B], cePep [A], om. L?), and 
historically connected in 18.3027 with the period of 
David’s outlawry {(-ye#8op% [B]) ; cp IRA, 3; ITHRITES, 
JABEZ, 





1 See Riehm, HW7B() 3356; Calwer Bib.-lex. 158 a. 

2 But see Field, ad loc. 

3 The yeO in_1 S. 3029 [B} appears to be a duplicate of this 
corruption (cp HumTax, SIPHMOTH). 
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It is plain that Jattir must be the modern “4 ¢¢é- (Rob. 
BR 2194), which is situated on two knolls ‘in an 
amphitheatre of brown rocky hills, studded with 
natural caves’ (Tristram, Land of /srael, 388), and is 
13m. S. by W. from Hebron. The change of » into y 
in the name is not incapable of explanation ; + may first 
have passed into x, and then x into y (Kampffmeyer, 
ZDPV 164s). No doubt this is the place intended 
(OS 11927 1333 13424 25578 266 42 268 87) by the 
‘very large village Jethira, 20 R. m. SE. of Eleuthero- 
polis, in the interior of the Daroma hard by Malatha' 
(see MOLADAH). In two passages (OS 11927 25578) 
it is assigned to Simeon, perhaps by a confusion with 
ETHER (9.2. ). 


JAVAN (}}!)—z.¢., the Ionians, or the Greeks. 


(a) In the Table of Peoples Javan appears as one of the sons 
of Japheth, and father of Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim or Rodanim, Gen. 102=1 Ch. 157 (@vev [BADE], 
twyvar Gen., waver Ch. [L]). This statement comes from P . 
it is therefore not pre-exilic. There is in fact no pre-exilic refer! 
ence to the Greeks, though see on the other sideM‘Curdy (Hist. 
Proph. Mon. 1416), who refers to Zech. 9 23, Joel [4]4-6, and 
even, for a ‘not obscure allusion,’ to Hos.Jlx0. The text of 
Hos. 2.c,, however, is not quite in order; instead of the obscure 


oD, ‘from the sea,’ we should probably read OI», “from 
Aram!’ (cp ¢). , a 

(6) In Joel 3{4]6 the sons of the Javanites' (EV Grecians, 
toils viots Tay ‘EAAjvav [BXAQ)) are spoken of as purchasing 
fee captives from the Phcenicians and Philistines, but the 

rsian date of JOEL [g.v.] is not often disputed. 

(c)In Zech.913 Judah and Ephraim are represented as the 
instrument of Yahwé’s vengeance against the ‘sons of Javan’ 
(ré. réeve. ray “EAAjvev [BNAQY)), who are contrasted with ‘ thy 
sons, O Zion.’ 

It is hard, however, to believe that the author of 
the prophetic composition to which Zech. 913 belongs 
(which, apart from its references to Hadrach, Hamath, 
etc., would at once appear to be post-exilic) would have 
mentioned the Greeks; this view seems hardly con- 
sistent with the archaising references. Clearly the 
writer wishes to produce the illusion of antiquity, and 
the name ‘Javan’ would at any rate not be conducive 
to this. The textual phenomena suggest that 7» is either 
a corrupt or a mutilated name, or both ; the author can 
scarcely have written spa and then, jnst after, pops. 
The scribe who wrote the latter group of letters must 
have made a slip of the pen, and the true reading 
probably is pax ‘2, ‘the sons of Aram’ (cpv, 1, and 
see HADRACH). 

(d)In Ezek. 2723 (‘ENAds [BAQ]; Symm. *Iwvia) 
Javan is described (asin Joel} as engaged in slave-traffic 
in the market of Tyre; the name stands between 
Tarshish and Tubal, the latter in Gen. 102 Javan’s next 
brother, the former in Gen. 10 4 his second son. 

(e)In Is.6619 ‘Javan’ (‘EAAds [BKAQ]) occurs ina 
gloss enumerating the ‘ far-off countries’ which will 
hear of Yahwe's future glorious manifestation. 

(7) In Dan. 821 1020 112 we hear of the ‘king,’ 
the ‘prince,’ and the ‘kingdom’ of Javan (“EAXgves 
[Theod. 87]); the reference is to the Greeco- Macedonian 
empire—an expansion of the original conception, which 
identified Javan with the important Ionian colonies in 
Asia Minor. 

(g) The only remaining reference (not counting the 
imaginary one in Ps. 1234) is in Ezek.2718 (xal olvoy 
[BAQ; Q also has cavyd, whilst Aq. has cevay]), where 
Javan, with Dan [AV] or Vedan [RV], appears a second 
time among Tyre’s traffickers. ‘Dan’ and * Javan,’ 
however, are both corrupt. For yr ya Cornill 
ingeniously reads ;335~), and the passage becomes, 
‘wine of HELBON [g.v.], and Simin, and Arnaban they 
furnished for thy traffic.’ But more probably we should 
read, not ‘and Simin and Arnaban,’ but ‘ and wool of 
Hauran’ (see WOOL). 

The scantiness of the extant pre-exilic literature does 
not permit us to deny that the Israelites may have 
heard of the Ionians from the Phcenicians or the 
Syrians in pre-exilic times. We may even admit this 
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to be probable. The fact, however—if it is a fact— 
possesses very little significance, unless indeed M‘Curdy’s 
statement (Hist. Proph. Mon, 2418) can be proved, that 
‘Grecian immigrants had settled in Philistia’ in the 
time of Sargon,! and ‘formed an influential class in 
Ashdod.’ All, however, that can safely be said is, that 
the adventurer called Yamani or Yatni, who displaced the 
king of Ashdod appointed by Sargon, came from Cyprus 
(seeASHDOD). The real origin of the Assyrian name for 
Cyprus is obscure; it seems to have been popularly 
explained as ‘the Ionian island.” Whether the upstart 
who provoked Sargon’s wrath was an Ionian or a 
Phoenician by race, we cannot tell. Still less can we 
assert that immigrants of the same race as Yamani had 
settled in Philistia. An original and ingenious view of 
Flinders Petrie? also deserves mention. This explorer 
is of opinion that between 607 and 587 B.c. there was 
a constant intercourse between the men of Judah and 
the Greek frontier garrison at Tahpanhes (Daphnae). 
They would thus obtain a far more vivid conception of 
Ionians than had formerly been possible. The view 
is not unplausible, even if we cannot admit that it 
justifies an early date for Dan. 3. 

The Ionians are only once expressly referred to in the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions : Sargon calls them ‘the 
Javanites who are in the middle of the sea’ (cp 
oa N), and says that he ‘drew them out like fishes 
(COT163; KB243; Del. Par. 248). It is in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Darius that we find the next 
mention of Javan; Darius certainly means by this, not 
Greece proper, but the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. 
The contact of Egypt with the Ionians (Yevan, Yevanu, 
etc.} began much earlier. The Jonians are referred to 
by name in the epic of Rameses 11. among the allies 
of the Héta, 


See WMM As. #, Eur, ase 
10, 


;, and, on the biblical passages, 
Stade, Das Volk Javan 


, reprinted in Akad Reden u. 
Abdhandl.,’99, Pp. 123-142. T. K.C. 

‘ “JAVELIN.” 1. RV has improved several interesting 
passages by substituting ‘javelin’ for AV’s ' spear’ (e.g., 
Josh. 81826 Job 41 29 [21]. The js, kidin, was 
shorter than the myn, 2dnéth. In Ecclus. 462 RV 
keeps ‘sword’ (fou@ata); but a version based where 
possible on the Hebrew text would give ‘javelin’ (ya). 
We now know that Ben Sira quotes accurately from 
Josh. 818. Inconsistently RV gives ‘ spear’ in Jer. 5042; 
see Jer. 623 (andcp DAGGER, 2}. Most lexicographers 
would support RV’s statement that Goliath had ‘a 
javelin of brass between his shoulders’ (18, 176; AV 
‘ shield’). This is really very doubtful (see 5). In Job 
3923, however, ‘javelin’ rightly takes the place of 
‘shield’ (it is coupled with ‘ spear ’). 

2. AV also renders myn, Adnith (1S. 1810 f. 2033), 
and nph, rémak (Nu. 257), ‘javelin’; but RV rightly 
prefers ‘spear.’ In Ezek. 399 AV™8. ‘javelins’ for 
ben, makkél, ‘staff,’ or rather ‘stick’ (see STAFF). 

3. In Job 41 2x [29] AV’s ‘darts’ (mpyn) is better than RV’s 
‘clubs’ (ogupd). Read NAIR (4artah), ‘javelin’=Ass. tartdgu, 
‘leichter Wurfspeer’ (Del. Ass. HWB 6306). O'NMIN, tarta hin, 
should also be read in Ps. 55 22 [213 and Mic. 65 (61, for rinns, 
mn, and nnn for nny, as the name of a star (Antares?) in 
Job 3836. 

4. In Ps, 353, "301 (#ségdr), ‘and stop the way’ (EV) 
should most probably be 338) (#ékad), ‘and javelin’ (cp 
RVmg. ‘ battle-axe’). Before giving up a passage like this as 
hopeless, or venturing on a mere makeauite it is a duty to refer 
to the Assyrian wece mula, Here we find sukudz, a synonym 
oftartahu (Del. of. cz¢. 6306, 6562). Fora less plausi le view 


see Hal. Rev. Sé. 347. . ; 
j- In1§.176 Klostermann deserves credit for showing that 


the brazen piece of armour (MT, }'°3, @ dois?) between 





1 It is interesting in this connection to note that @ substitutes 
"EAAqvas for ‘Philistines’ in Is. 922 {71}. 

2 Nebesheh and Defenneh (Eg. Expl. Fund), 49/4 

3 Aquila ee burls in Job 4129 {21} Jer. 623; Sym- 


machus in Josh. 818 Jer. 623. 
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Goliath's shoulders, which AV renders ‘target? and RV 
‘javelin” must have been for defence, not for attack. Exegeti- 
cal fairness requires us either to endeavour to emend 44.3, or at 
least to recognise the corruption of the text by putting asterisks 
instead of a rendering. But 7)'9 (Klo.) can hardly mean an 
oval, concave, metal plate. Possibly }i"2 should be 773, 
and rendered ‘protection’ (Ass. #éd@a@nuw, ‘protection’ ; see Del. 
Ass, HWB 318 a; Muss-Amolt, Ass. Dict, 373.a).1 
T. K.C. 


JAWBONE, ASS’S. One of the exploits of Samson 
is connected in legend with an ass’s jawbone, an ex- 
temporised weapon. Judg. 1515isrendered thus inRV : 

And he found a new jawbone of an ass, and put forth his hand, 
and took it, and smote a thousand men therewith. 

An old jawbone would have been too light and brittle 
for the purpose. Of the punning poetical speech which 
is attached, the following is a plausible rendering : 
we jawbone of the red one(.¢., an ass) I have reddened 

them. 

With the jawbone of the red one I have smitten a thousand men. 
Hence the legend explained the origin of the name Lehi. 
Criticism, however, has to go behind the legend and 
investigate its origin. Both LEHI (g.v.) and Onugnathus 
seem to presuppose a myth which was common to 
the Danites and the Phcenicians. This myth was prob- 
ably derived from Babylonia. The mythic weapon 
of Marduk (a kind of spear or javelin—z.e., lightning) 
is described in Creation Tablet, 430 (Jensen, Kosmol. 
280 f.) as kakku t& mara, ‘peerless weapon.’ The 
myth containing this phrase was probably preserved at 
the sanctuary of SamaSan (Beth-shemesh) ; the popular 
speech would easily convert it into pi hdmér. Steinthal 
has already noted the stress laid on throwing the jaw- 
bone (cp Ps. 1814 [z5]} in Judg. 1527. 

In v.16 read o*p yn “en (so Moore; cp ®). Doorninck 
and Budde connect the verb 4m, with Ar. kavara, in the sense 
of ‘shave, flay. But Zazara also means“ to be red,’ and this 
sense is cua by 4on II. Job 1616). So Zenner, 74, f 
kath. Theol., ’88,p. 257, comparing Arabic poetical passages in 
We. Skiszzen, 1445and 18813(‘84). Maore, however, comparing 
“ph, ‘heap,’ renders ‘I have piled them in heaps,’ or (SBOT) 
‘T assailed my assailants.’ T.K.C. 


JAZER (“Y!, WIV tr Ch.], iazHp), or Jaazer (Nu. 
2132 3235 AV; in 1 Macc. 58 jaZHN [A] Jazar), a 
place E. of the Jordan, occupied by the Gadites (Nu. 
8235 Josh. 1825 1 Ch, 68: [66], razep [B], razup 
[A], 1azerp [L]), but previously by the Amorites (Nu. 
2132). It lay on the border towards the land of the 
Ammonites in a fertile region of pastures and vineyards 
called ‘the land of Jazer,’ and had dependent villages 
(Nu. 2124? [@] 32 82x Is. 168 Jer. 48328), which, like 
itself, were taken by Judas the Maccabee (1 Macc. b7f- , 
cp Jos. Azé. xii, 81). P idealistically reckons it among 
the Levitical cities (Josh. 2139 [37]), and the Chronicler 
tells of Levites at Jazer in the fortieth year of the reign 
of David (1Ch. 263: piagyp [B]; cp 2S.245 edtegep 
[B], edcasnp [A], eevep [L]}. 

Eusebius and Jerome (OS(@)) describe it as 10 R. m. 
‘W. from Philadelphia, 15 from Heshbon, and as situated 
at the source of a large stream (uéyioros worauds) which 
falls into the Jordan. Elsewhere (OS@) 21227) Eusebius 
calls the city Azer, and makes it 8 R. m. W. from 
Philadelphia. A place with ruins bearing the name of 
Sar or Sar, which Seetzen discovered in 1808,* is now 
usually connected with Jazer (so, eg., Baed.@) 173; 
Ges. Lex.(3), s.v, syyy; Merrill, in Hastings’ DB 
25536; cp Porter, in Kitto's Bib. Cycé.). It is on the 
S. of the WBdy Sir, on the road leading westward 





1 On the subject of 3-5 see Che. /OR 10 58,4; Ex)., Aug. 
‘98, p. 83. 7. 5 Hxp., 3°10 522 (Aug. ’99). 

2 Reading 11y°, Jazer,’ for 1 (which does not mean ‘forti. 
fied’), with G, 

3 p», ‘sea,’ has intruded into MT before ae § Jazer,' fromthe 
receding clause. Seetzen need not have looked about for a 
sea of Jazer.’ 

4 See references in Ritter, Erdkunde), 151047. 
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from‘Amman. In spite of Merrill's enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, however, the identification is to be rejected, (1) 
because the sibilants of Sar and Jazer do not correspond, 
and above all, (2} because there is no large stream, such 
as the statement of Eusebius requires. Hence we are 
led to suppose that Eusebius has confounded the Jordan 
with the Jabbok. Oliphant (Land of Gilead, 235 7) 
points out the ruins of a populous Roman city (which no 
doubt succeeded earlier cities) in the WBdy Zorhi, which 
falls into the Wady Zerk& (Jabbok). The place would 
be 8-10 R. m. N. of Philadelphia. It is called Yajtiz, and 
is a little to the W. ofel-Jubeihat, the ancient JoGBEHAH 
[g-v.]. That these two places were near together is 
evident from Nu. 3235. In the centre of the WBdy 
Zorbi is a copious fountain (the 'Ain el-Ghazal), soon 
after passing which the stream becomes large enough 
for irrigation, and so compares very favourably with the 
WBdy Sir. Indeed, between this point and the Zerka 
the country in spring is ‘an expanse of waving crops,’ 
and the wady is well adapted for vine culture (Oliphant, 
233 236). The rival combination (E. Pad. Survey, 119) 
with Beit Zera’, not far to the NE. of Heshbon’ and a 
little beyond el-‘Al (ELEALEH), is opposed not only to 
the statement of Eusebius, but also to Nu. 3235; nor is 
it really favoured by Is. 168, for ny*4y, ‘as far as Jazer,' 
implies that Heshbon and Jazer are rather far apart.? 
Against Oliphant's alternative theory —that Yajiz may 
be Jahaz— see JAHAZ. TK.C: 

JAZIZ (Mt), a‘ Hagrite,' David's chief flock-master 
1 Ch. 27 31: vacerg 6 yape B], ewogig 6 6 
Ga ee gO ed 8 em wet 

JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. In cases of suspected 
guilt which were involved in uncertainty or were of ex- 
treme gravity, meanswere verygenerally 
taken in antiquity to obtain a direct 
decision of the deity. In Europe, down to beyond the 
limits of the Middle Ages the custom is found to have 
prevailed, and even at the present day the same thing 
is seen in the less civilized parts of the world. In the 
OT we have frequent references to one means which the 
Hebrews adopted for this purpose, viz., the sacred lot 
(see URIM AND THUMMIM); but we have only one clear 
record that they also adopted another widely-spread 
custom — the ordeal. The common element in all 
ordeals is one of risk—e.g., of being burnt by walking 
over hot stones or ploughshares, or by thrusting the 
arms into molten lead or of receiving injury from noxious 
potions — and the common belief that underlies them is 
that the deity will preserve the innocent from the in- 
jurious effects which will befall the guilty. 

The one case in which extant Hebrew law provides 
for a resort to the ordeal is that of a woman suspected 
of unfaithfulness to her husband. This procedure is 
described in Nu. 511-31[P]. In spite of the uniqueness 
of the law and of the fact that the Hebrew narratives 
record no instance of its adoption, there are indications 
that (at least) in earlier times, ordeals were more frequent 
among the Hebrews. Robertson Smith (fed. Sem.) 
181) accounts for the origin of the names ‘En-Mishpat = 
‘ well ofjudgment,' and Mé Méribah = ' waters of contro- 
versy,' by the supposition that the well at Kadesh was 
regularly used for purposes of the ordeal; Stade (ZA 7 W 
15178 [95]) adduces reasons for concluding that the 
case of suspected marital infidelity was not the only one 
in which ‘the memorial meal offering bringing guilt to 
remembrance’ (Nu. 515) was offered. It has been 
supposed that Ps. 109184 contains a reference to the 
water of ordeal; possibly also Prov. 627-29 refers to 
other forms of ordeal (note mpgi in v. 29 and cp Nu. 519). 
Cp also Nu. 1616 a 

The points to be considered are (1) the conditions 
of the ordeal, (z) the accompanying offering, (3) the 
character of the ordeal itself. 


1. Prevalence. 


1 The distancé between Yajfiz and Elealeh is about 15 m. 
(Oliphant). 
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I. The ordeal is to be resorted to when a man is 
jealous of his wife, but is unable to produce either the 
witnesses required for an ordinary process at law (Dt. 
1915 Nu. 3530) or other evidence of her guilt (cp Ex. 
2213 [12] Dt. 2215)—wv. 12-14. 

2. When the man brings his wife to the priest (v.15) 
or before Yahwé (v. 30)—#,e., to the door of the taber- 
2. Accompany- nacle (in the case of Herod's temple, 

____ offering. according to Sdzé Is, to the Nikanor 
ing door)—he has to bring with him an 
offering which is described as ‘her offering for her' 
(mby m37p): v.15. This has been understood to mean 
that the woman makes an offering (of the nature of a 
trespass-offering) of material provided by her husband. 
This, however, is unlikely, for the offering is made 
before the question of the woman's guilt or innocence is 
decided. More probably it is the man who offers (in 
accordance with the general law that no one must seek 
YahwB's face ‘empty '—2.¢., without an offering), and 
the above phrase means ‘the offering which concerns 
her, is on her account.' To symbolise, however, the 
connection of the offering with the woman, it is placed 
in her hands— v. 18 (cp Lev. 827). The material of the 
offering is noticeable : it consists of one-tenth ephah of 
barley meal— the commoner and cheaper flour (2 K. 71 
Rev. 66}—and is not to be mingled with either oil or 
frankincense (v. 15). The latter provision applies like- 
wise to the poor man's sin-offering which also consists 
of the same small quantity (Lev. 511), but even in that 
case, as in the case of every other offering in P, barley 
meal is expressly excluded by the insistence on the more 
expensive ‘fine meal.' Probably this is merely an 
isolated survival (which is capable of obvious explana- 
tion) in the late law-books of an earlier freedom (cp 
Judg. 6x9 1S. 124) to use in all cases any kind of meal. 

At any rate we must discard the explanation, practically 
endorsed by many moderns (¢.g., Bahr, Keil, Winer), attributed 
in the Mishna to R. Gamaliel—'as her acts had been bestial, so 
her offeringconsisted of the food of beasts' (Sad, 2 D. 

One other element in the ritual has been taken, and 
with more reason. to symbolise the woman's shame — 

viz., the loosing of the hair (v. 19. We 

2 MAthar may then compare the case cited by 
Ceremonles. Robertson Smith (RS 181) from the 
Kitab al-' Agani, i, 15637, where a suspected wife is 
carried to Mecca, to take oaths of purgation, seated on 
a camel between two bags of dung. According to Séfé 15 
the upper part of the woman's body was also stripped — a 
proceeding which could have had only one significance. 
On the other hand, the mere loosing of the hair (together 
with the wearing of black garments) was, at least some- 
what later, customary on the part of persons accused 
before the Sanhedrin of any crime (Jos. Ant. xiv. 493 
cp Zech. 33). 

3. The actual ordeal consisted of drinking a specially 
prepared potion (vv. x7 24); if the woman be innocent, 

the potion is harmless, and thus proves 

4 Tha her innocence; if she be guilty, the potion 
ordéalitgelf. causes injury to her thigh and belly—the 
members instrumental to her act of sin (27f-). This 
potion consists of ‘holy water'—2.e., water hallowed 
from having been standing in the sacred laver (Mishna, 
Targ.), rather than 'running water’ (@)} from the temple 
spring — with which is mingled dust from the floor of 
the tabernacle, and into which are washed the written 
words of the curse. For the risk of coming into contact 
with ‘holy water' or receiving it into one's system, we 
have many parallels in the Semitic domain as well as 
elsewhere (WRS doc. cé¢.); for the use of the dust, fewer; 
but this also being taken from the sanctuary must be 
regarded as holy, and the fusion of it with the water as 
a means of increasing the holiness and, consequently, 
the efficacy of the potion. Reference is often made in 
this connection to Gen. 314 Is. 4923 Mic. 717 Ps.729; 
but the parallels are not obviously to the point. Prob- 
ably the combined use of water and dust has arisen from 
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the fusion of two originally distinct rites ; and possibly 
the use of the dust originated in necromantic customs. 
The explanation of the washing of the curse into the 
water must be sought in the belief in the efficacy of the 
oath and the independent existence of the words of it 
(cp OATH, and Goldziher, Abh. sur Arab. Phil. 26- 
41); the connection with oaths of purgation (Ex. 2210 
[9] /) is also close. The potion has to he mixed in an 
earthenware vessel (v.17), which probably had to be 
destroyed immediately after use (cp Lev. 628 [zr] 1133 
1512); cp CLEAN, § 2. 

One point that is not clearly stated in the OT narrative 
is the time within which the potion takes effect; prob- 
ably the effect was expected to be immediate—in any 
case, within a much shorter time than the two or even 
three years which the Mishna allows (Sd¢d, 34). 

The text of the section (Nu. 511-31) presents diffi- 
culties. which Stade (ZA TW15 166-178 ['95]) has attri- 
5. Text of buted a0 Hterety’ piston of distinct rituals ; 
Nahar: but his analysis is unconvincing. The only 

r 3t question of serious importance here is the 
relation of vw. 24 to vz. 266 27. The only natural view of 
V. 24 7. is that the woman drinks defore the offering is 
made (v.26); but 266 distinctly states that she drinks 
afterwards. Since the assumption that she drinks twice 
is unnatural, our only alternatives are to follow Stade 
or to regard v. 24 as textually intrusive. 

In their_note on Nu. 511-31 seen since the foregoing was 
written, Carpenter and Harford- Battersby (Hex.2191r_/) 
adopt Stade’s analysis with some modifications. According 
to them the section, in which ‘it will be seen by the fre- 

uency of the harmonist’s phrases that the fusion has been 
airly complete,’ results from the fusion of (a) a condemnation 
(vu. 11 12 /3a13€ 15 18 ax 23 24276 256 26 31) and (6) an ordeal 
(vu.29 136 302.146 300316 f. 19/5 22 25 266 27 28). In the case of 
the condemnation, the woman’s‘ guilt needs no demonstration, 
but only draws down on her the priestly doom.’ But (1) ac- 
conn to the analysis a (see 126 134 ¢) as well as 6 presupposes 
an offence unprovable by ordinary process of law, that. is 
to say, presupposes circumstances such as those under which 
ordeals are generally resorted to; the crime is one which has 

n committed without the knowledge of the husband or any 
other witness. (2) The proceedings with the waters of bitterness 
correspond to ta in the case of ordeal, but have no 
analogy in the Hebrew law with regard to clearly proved cases 
of adultery, for which an entirely different punishment was pro- 
vided (MARRIAGE, § 4). Into the linguistic distinctions, admir- 
ably presented by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby in their 
note, it is impossible to enter here; but literary analysis in the 
present instance, even if justifiable, appears too uncertain to be 
of material importance for the subject of this article. 

Of the OT archzologies see especially Nowack, 2249-253 3 of 
the Commentaries (on Nu. 5rr £). Dillmann and Jzdernat. Crit. 
Com, On the text, etc., see Stade’s article cited above. For 
ethnic parallels cp ee article ‘Ordeal’ in £B(9); Burckh. 
Bedouins and Wahdbys, l12a1f. G.B.G. 


JEARIM, MOUNT (O° W917; Josh. 1510: trode 
JAPEIN [B]. tr, 1aple]im [AL}), a ridge on the N. 
border of Judah, identified elsewhere (CHESALON). 
The name, however plausible, is scarcely correct. 

Either Jearim has grown out of 2" Jarib (see Kirjaru- 
JEARIM), or it is a corruption of ynpy, Epxron [¢.2.], ‘Mount 


Ephron’ being probably not a mere mountain, hut a long ridge. 
Cp PiraTtHon. 


JEATERAI, RV Jeatherai ("708*), 1 Ch. 621 [6] 
=12 Ch. 641[26], ETHNI. 

JEBERECHIAH (37373', § 28), the father of 
ZECHARIAH [i., 27] (Is. 82, Bapaxloy [BRAQT]). The 
name is usually abbreviated to BERECHIAH [@.¥. }. 

JEBUS (D129; teBoyc), Judg. 19107; Jebusite 
(DID; 1eBoye, -cailoc], cei[n]), Gen. 10 16, etc, , but 
once Jebusi, Josh. 1816 AV. See JERUSALEM, § 13. 

JECAMIAH (i191), 1 Ch. 318, RV JEKAMIAH. 


JECHILIAH (msde), § 35), 2Ch. 263+ Kt. RV, 
AV JECOLIAH. 

JECHOLIAH (353%, § 35), 2K. 152 AV, RV 
JECOLIAH. 
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JECHONIAH (ieyoniac [Ti. WH]), Mt. Lir4 RV, 
AV JECHONIAS. See JEHOIACHIN. 


JECOLIAH amas, § 35; pointing doubtful; 
teyeAta [AL]), queen mother of Azariah, king of Judah 
(2K, 152, AV JECHOLIAH ; yadeia [B], 1exema [A], 
2Ch, 263; M39 [Kr.], mor59 [{Kt.], RV JECHILIAH, 
xaata [B, #9. yadata=it?3)). 

JECONIAH (779939), 1 Ch. 816 See JEHOIACHIN. 


JECONIAS (1eyoniac [BA]), 1 Esd. lg=2 Ch. 359. 
CONANIAH, 2. 

JEDAI (Kt. "3)!, Kr. TY), 2 Ch. 929 RV™:, EV 
Ippo (iii. 1). 

JEDAIAH (MSY, Yéda'yah, * Yahwé knows,’ § 32). 
1. A priestlyfamily in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA 
ii., §9). Mention is made of the ‘ B’ne Jedaiah of the 
house of JESHUA‘ {g.v., ii., 6], Ezra 236 (teovda [B], 
teddoua [AL])= Neh. 739 (ewdae [BNA], eddova [L])= 
I Esd. 524, Jeddu (ceddou [B], eddov [A”], teddovx [L]). 

There would seem to have been two families of the name of 
Jedaiah, for two men bear this name, Neh. 126 (om. BX*A, 
ietas [NCAME. SOP. T}), ib. 7 (om. BR*A, eSerag [NOFA ME. SUP.], 
wSovtas [L]); and two ‘ father’s houses’ are referred to in Neh, 
1219 2x (om. BNA, tdia,w. 19; eon, v, 2t [RCA mME. inf]; redecq, 
Vv. 19; wédoueg, V. 21 [L]).1 In Neh. i110, Jedaiah, son of Jot- 
arib’ (Sadea [B], Sadsia (x], «aden [A], -s [1], one should 
omit ‘son of’; cp z Ch. 9io(wSae [BA], eweade [L}). Jedaiah 
was ae head of the second course, 1 Ch. 24 7 (avatdera [B], Sera 
(AL). 

2, One of the Babylonian Jewish delegates, temp. ZERUB- 
BABEL, Zech. 610 14 (@BNATQ do not recognise a_ proper 
name | of éreyvwxdres adriy [abta@y A in v. 10], Aq. wea). 

JEDAIAH (FAY), Yédayah, § 32. 1. Ancestor of 
Ziza, a Simeonite, 1 Ch. 4 37 (dca. [B], edca [A], ceddae [L]). 

2. b. Harumapu (¢..), Neh. 3 10 (vedara [BA], red8eun [XL]. 


JEDEUS (teAaioc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930= Ezra 1029, 
ADAIAH, 5 


JEDIAEL ONY"), Z.¢., “known of God,’ cp ELIADA 


and Palm. Saye) =1edeBHAoc 5 tadiHA [AL]). 

x. A chief division of BENIAMINaccording to the list in 1 Ch. 
6%, but not mentioned in the other lists (cp JEHIEL. byry), 
the Gibeonite @ Ch. 76, oder (Bl, v. 107, apimd [B], adem, 
adimp [Ap sup. ras Ab), vediqd [L ¢hrice]), SeeJRizL, 2, | 

2b. Shimti, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch. 1145 (eAdeunA nisi 
eke vid. Swete [BX] veSemA[AL]). See DAVID, § 114 [ii.}. 

3. A Manassite, one bf David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 1220 (pwdieyr 
[BN}, eden [A]). See Davin, § 124 [iii.]. 

4. A Korahite door-keeper, 1 Ch. 262 (.SepyA [B]). 

JEDIDAH (TP, ‘beloved,’ cp JEDIDIAH), queen- 
mother of Josiah, king of Israel (2K. 221; tedeia [8]; 
edad [A], reA1Aa[L]). See ADArIAH, 1. 


JEDIDIAH (PT, ‘beloved of Yahwé,' §§ 19, 27, 
so amasilis Domino [Vg.], &yarnriv xuptov [Sym.], 
cp Ippo; cdedee [B], ceddsdca [L], [e}edcdca [A Ag. 
Theod.]), as the text stands, is the name given by 
David to Solomon after a visit of the prophet Nathan 
(2S. 1225). It has been remarked elsewhere, however 
(see BATHSHEBA, col. 503, top; DAvID, col. 1032, 
foot), that the narrative in 25,111s-1225 has passed 
through an amplifying process in the interests of edifica- 
tion; originally Solomon was not represented as the 
son of a penitent reconciled by Nathan’s instrumentality 
to his offended God. 

In the earlier form of the story 2§, 12154 must have followed 
1127 (so Schwally). The original form of vv. 244, however, is 


still undetermined (see We., Dr., Klo., Ki., Bu. Lohr, H. P. 
Smith)., Wellhausen (cp J.éhr and Bu.) thinks’it enough to 
read indw? or wben, ‘and he entrusted him to the care of 
the hae Nathan, and he (David) called him Jedidiah‘; 
while Gratz and H, P. Smith prefer to connect the last two 
words of v.24 with vw 25—‘And Yahwé loved him, and sent 
by the hand of the prophet Nathan,’ etc. These expedients, 








1 Possibly, however, Adaiah (cp Neh. 1112) should be read for 
one of these. SeeApaian, 4. 
2 So first Thenius; cp Vg., misitque e#sz in manu. 
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however,, are but palliations of the evil, which needs a 
more radical cure. The truth seems to be that ll2za@_was 
Sa ger followed by the naming of the son horn to Bath- 
beha after Uriah’s death. We may suppose with S. A. Cook, 
that 12244 (‘and he called [yipy Kt; but pM Kr.) his 
name Solomon’) once followed immediately upon 1l27a,1 and 
that Jedidiah, the name given by Nathan (?) to the child 
Solomon, was_the phate expression of the reconciliation 
between David and his God. It ee bes however, 


that the words relative to the naming of the child spoken of, 
which originally stood in 1127, were, ‘and he called his name 
Jedidiah.’ The words jany 515%, which have puzzled critics 
not a little, seem to be a first miswritten and then manipulated 
form of the words p49» "nay (again miswritten at the end of 
% 25, aS may span). When the words, ‘And he called his 
name Jediditah, were transposed to v.25, they received the 
awkward but necessary prefix, ‘And he sent by Nathan the 


prophet,’® the corrupt words at the end of v. 24 having 


already been converted into ‘and Yahwb loved him.’ The 


editor seems to suppose a second and more pleasing visit of 
Nathan. 

Tf the last of the theories mentioned above be accepted, 
the narrative originally ran thus :— 

“And when the mourning was past, David sent and fetched 
her to his house, and she became his wife, and bare him a son 
and he called bisnameJedidiah. But the thing that David had 
done displeased Yahwé, and Yahwé struck the child that 
Uriah’s wife had borne to David, and it was very sick. . . . And 
David comforted his wife Bathsheba, . . . and she bore a son, 


and he called his name Shillumo? Gp$vi, 7.2. his compensa- 
tion), because of Jedidiah.’ : 

Now all becomes clear; the corruptions of the text 
are healed and accounted for, and an_ intelligible 
narrative is produced. Solomon remains Bathsheba’s 
second son. He lacks the religious interest attaching 
to the son of a penitent saint, but he gains the human 
interest attaching to the child of a deeply afflicted 
father. ‘He called his name “his compensation,” with 
reference to the lost Jedidiah.”. See SOLOMON. 

In 2S$,12 256 @t and Theod. read m7 “372 instead of 
mm Taya which Klo., and HPSm., following Cappel (Cvé¢. 


Sac. 265), adopt. _ The harder reading, however, should be the 


nearer to the original. T.K.C 


JEDO (173 Kr.), 2 Ch. 929 RV™8, EV Ippo (iii. 1). 


JEDUTHUN (457, pnt TAM, Kt, Ps 39x 
(title) 77 (title), Neh. 117 1 Ch. 1638}, |A[e]i@oyn, 
-Poym [BRART], G generally 1AlOyYM; 1Ch. 916 
1W0WN [B]. In 1 Esd. 1x3 (=2 Ch. 8515) RV 
Eppinus, eAAfe]inoye [BA]). 

The Vss. as a general rule support the form }1n". They 
offer as the vowel of the second syllable es {B] ors {AL], but cp 


6r0ay. (2 Ch.3515 GB), weOwv (@ Ch.1638 GN), ov occurs only 
in sdov@wy [AJ, SovSovr [L] a Ch.916), The renderings for the 
last syllable vary between -wy, -ovv, and -ovp, rarely -wp, 
Possibly yyn*4» should be restored for the surprising nq>4» in the 


heading of Ps. 45. That the heading also refers the psalm to 
the Korahites is no objection (see PsALMs). 


The father of Obed-edom (1 Ch.1638), and the 
founder of a company of door-keepers (1 Ch. 1642; 
other- sons are mentioned in Neh. 


11i7 om. BR*A = 1 Ch. 916), 2 Ch. 
29 141 Ch. 253; and the phrase ‘ the sons of Jeduthun' 
should possibly take the place of the odd referenceto the 
‘sons of Judah ’ in 2 $.118 (see JASHER, BOOK OF, § 2). 
Jeduthun is no doubt the favourite form of MT, but 
the versions as a general rule favour ‘Jedithun,’ which 
may be correct (see below). It is the name of one 
of the great guilds of temple singers; its supposed 
founder is mentioned with ASAPH (3), and HEMAN in 
1 Ch. 2516 2 Ch. 512 8515 (where Jeduthnn is called the 
‘king’s seer’), and with the latter alone in 1 Ch. 1641. 
It is remarkable that, so regarded, he takes the place 
of ETHAN (g.¥.). Jeduthun (Jedithun) is mentioned 


1. References. 


1 See AJ SL, 1900, p. 156.4 

2 Schwally (of.'e7#.) has already noticed that v.2x%@ is not by 
the writer of 121 4 (‘Nathan theprophet’). It is arbitrary to 
insert ‘the prophet’ in 121(as Bu. does). 

3 A slight distortion of the name nbduy (cp Shallum). The 
above theory arose independently of H. P. Smith’s remark (p. 326 
op) that the narrative suggests “recompense” as the meaning of 

olomon. 
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about twice as often as Ethan, and it is noteworthy that 
although the Chronicler numbers him among the Levites 
(1 Ch. 916) he does not give his levitical descent. 

Jeduthun, or Jedithun (Ps.39r [title] 771 Kt. [title]), 
occurs in the headings of Pss. 39 62 and 77. In 39 
2. Explanation pd; in 62 and 7 ‘aby is the form 

of the name. of the musical direction. The pre- 

position Sy led Ewald to suppose 
that a peculiar musical mode was designated by 
Jeduthun. Robertson Smith, too, regards the name 
as not in any sense personal but a musical term, which 
by a strange transformation became the name of a chief 
singer (O7/C@, 143, where the odd names given in 
I Ch. 254 are adduced as parallels). 

It is natural to suspect a connection with pimjm (cp Neh. 128, 
and see CHoir, § 2), hut not easy to suggest a plausible 
etymological theory. Or one might take Jedithun to be an 
abbreviation of Tehudithun an artificial form suggesting the 
devotion of the guild of “Jedithun’ to a specially Jewish type of 
music (cp Gratz's theory of ‘ Gittith’ and see JESHURUN). 

Lagarde’s view, however, is more plausible than any 
of these hypotheses; according to this, the name is a 
corruption of Ethan, produced through the combination 
of » ‘hands of? with the personal name Ethan ( Veders. 
121). 

If so, ‘Jedithun’ will be the correct form, and by not $ the 
right preposition in the musical directions syndy will he a 
contracted form of [°8 °T'"2¥, ‘tobe performed (or, preserved) 
through (or by) the guild of Ethan.’ That the editor of Chron- 
icles, in the foam in which we have it regarded Jeduthnn as a 


synonym of Ethan may be admitted ; ’in other words, he did not 
understand the name. T. K.C,—S, A. C. 


JEELI (tend: [A]), 1 Esd. 533=Ezra256 JAacau, 
Neh. 758 JAALA. 


JEELUS (1eHAoy [B]), 
JEHIEL (ii. 1). 


JEEZER, JEEZERITE (1Y°N, “HY'N), Nu. 2630+ 
AV. See ABIEZER. 


JEGAR-SAKADUTHA (SMITAY 3'), Gen. 3147. 
See GALEED, I; and cp ISHOD, 


JEHALLELEL (5xd$m1, as if ‘God praises,” or 
‘he praises God,’ § 34; but been, ‘JERAHMEEL’ [g.v.} is 


surely the right ora See 1Ch. 242, where Ziph is the 
son of Mesha, son of Caleb, brother of Jerahmeel, and 74, 
644 [28] % 2429, where Kish, or Kishi, the Merarite, is con- 
nected with MAHLI [g.v.] and (24 29) with Jerahmeel. For an 
analogous corruption see 


EEL. 

a. AV JEHALELEEL, in the genealogies of Judah, is father of 
Ziph, Ziphah, etc. (x Ch. 4 16; «at vids abrod yerend [Bl Kat 
viot abrod tadAcdya [A], -np [A*viIG.], wat viol adkedeyd ({L). 

2, AV JEHALELEL, a Levite (2 Ch. 2912; rod «Ady [B], rod 
tarda [A], rod radcyA [L]). T.K.C. 

JEHDEIAH (aT, ‘ Yahweé is glad ' or * gladdens’; 
cp JAHDIEL). 

1. A Levite, 1 Ch. 2420 (adeva [B], ta8ara [AL]). 

2. A Meronothite, entrusted with King David's asses, 1 Ch. 


2730 (cadcas [BA], cadaras [L], 9 O one [Pesh.]). 


JEHEZEKEL (NPI, §§ 29, 53; ezexnd [BA], 
lezeKiHA [L]; /#zeczz; RV Jehezkel). Thenamein 
Hebrew is precisely the same as that known to us as 
EZEKIEL. In 1Ch. 2416 it is borne by one of the 
twenty-four courses into which the priests were divided 
in post-exilic times.” 

JEHIAH (73M, ‘ Yahwé lives’ ; cp JEHIEL), a door- 
keeper (with Obed-edom) for the ark, temp. David, I Ch. 
15e4t (1e1a [BN 4], e1a [8*], veara [A], reid [LJ)- 

JEHIEL rem, § 35; ‘God lives’; cp Palm. 
Syesmy, and perhaps Sin. 7"; [e]ietHA [BKAL.]). 

1. ALevite musician, temp, David 21 Ch. 15 18(¢aimA[L]) 7 1520 
(ecOmA [BR], 18enA [A]); 165 (AV JELEL 5 cadend [A], card (LI. 

2, Head of a family of GershoniteLevites, temp. David : 1 
23.8(tmA [B]) ; 298 (BeoimA[B}). Cp Jeutes.1 and see LApAN, 2, 

3. Son of Hachmoni, who was with David’s sons : 1 Ch. 27 32 
(cena [B], cepimA [A], cand (LJ). See HACHMONI. 


1Esd. 892==Ezra 102, 


1 See Kéberle, Die Tempelsdnger it Alten Test. (59), 


66.1557, 
2 In @B he appears asthe nineteenth; in @4L as the twentieth. 
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4. Son of king Jehoshaphat :2 Ch. 212 (end [B]). 

5. RV Jenure (Kt Syor), a Hemanite Levite, temp. 
Hezekiah": 2 Ch. 2914; see JEHUEL. 

6. A. Levitical (or priestly) overseer of the temple, temp. 
Hezekiah : 2 Ch. 31 13 (een [B)). 

7. 'Ruler of the house of God,' temp. Josiah :2 Ch. 358, In 
1 Esd. 18 yovnAos [B*A], AV SYELus, RV Esveuus. 

8. Father of Obadiah in a post-exilic list of fathers' houses : 
Ezra 8 9 (cena [B], vseend [A])=1 Esd. 835 JEzELus (cegnAov [BA]). 

g. Father of Shecaniah : Ezra10 2 (vena [BN], veeena [A]). 

Io. see sonof Harim : Ezra 1021 (ceyA [BX])=1 Esd. 921 
(cepenA [BA], EV Hrereev). 

zx. A layman, son of Elam : Ezra 1026 (aA [BI], eaeeyd [8], 
avecnd [A])= 1 Esd. 927, AV HIERIELUS, RV JEZRIELUS (cegpendos 
[A], cegoptxdos [B]), 

JEHIEL (P8'n), better ‘Jeiél,’ as generally in RV. 

1. One of the sons of Elam : Ezra102 (seyA [BX], teeenA [A], 
cecnd (LJ) =1 Esd. 892 (cendAov [B], vend [A], veeyAov [L], JEELUS). 

2. t Ch. 935 AV, RV JEIeL, 2 

3. 1 Ch. 1144 AV, RV Jz1z1, 3. 

JEHIELI (ONT, § 35; cp Jehiel). The bne 
Jehieli, a family of Gershonite Levites, were ‘over the treasuries 
of the house of the Lord,’ temp. David : : Ch.2621 fi (ceuna 
(BAL], « 22 senA [A; om. L]). Cp JEHIEL (i. 2), and see 
LADAN, 2. 

JEHIZKIAN (I7'PIT, § 29; the pointing is strange, 
see HEZEKIAH; e€zeKiac [BAL]), b. Shallum, an 
Ephraimite leader (2 Ch. 2812). 

JEHOADAH (mwin ; perhaps corrupted from 
Jehoiada [see GA Pesh.], cp § 35; Gray, HPN 283), RV, 
following MT, Jehoaddah in x Ch. 836, but inj 9 42t my, EV 
Jarau, a cormuption of 53° (a8 car cada, cada [B]; eocada [A; 


so Pesh.], twéa [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
enealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.¥., § g, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 8 36=9 42 (cada 
[BAI wwda [L]). 


JEROADDAN, RV Jehoaddin (J3Y)), §§ 38 57; 


but payim, Kt. in Kings; wqader [AL]; ‘Yahwe gives 
pleasure’; Hommel, A HT, 321, . « « is pleased’; ine K.142 
@ favours the alternative form pw, with which cp py 
Avin; @BAL in2Ch. 2912, however, supports JEHOADDAN, » 
see EDEN {i.J; ‘Joapanus’ in 1 Esd. 9x9 seems to be due to 
corruption), the queen-mother of Joash, king of Israel (2 K. 142; 
twader. [BL], 2 Ch. 251 wwvaa [B], wader [A]). 


JEHOAHAZ (tO817), * YahwB' holds fast,’ §§ 29 
50; cpAhaz, Ahaziah; taayac [Bl], -f [AL] generally). 
1. Father of Joah the recorder, 2 Ch. 348 (twax [B]). 

2. Son of Jehu, succeeded his father on the throne of 
Israel in 814 Bc. and reigned seventeen years (814- 
797 B.C.), 2K.181-9 (twayas [A, v. 7])25 (wwafay [A, 
v,25a]), 142 ([vig] axaf [A})=2 Ch. 2517 (om. B), 
v. 25 (rwar [B]). The Syrian oppression brought 
Israel's power very low in his time; it was left for 
JEROBOAM II, to repair the mischief. We may assume, 
however, that the success of Ramméan-nirari III, 
against Mari’, king of Damascus, was not without some 
good result for Israel. Whitehouse (Schr. COT 2324), 
M‘Curdy (Hist. Proph. Mon, 1300), and Winckler even 
think that Ramman-nirari III. is the ‘ saviour’ spoken 
of in 2 K.185. See, however, JEROBOAM, 2. 

3. JOACHAZ or JECHONIAS, I Esd. 134, ceyorveas [B], 
wwyaf [A]; ZARAKES, I Esd. 138 faptos [B], fapaxns 
[AL]). Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, succeeded his father 
on the throne of Judah in 608 8,C, and reigned for 
three months, 2 K.2331-33 2 Ch. 36:-3 (ewaxas [A in 
2K.2334], -§ [BAL in 2Ch.]). In Jer.2211 he is 
called Shallum. This was probably his birth-name, 
which he exchanged for the name ‘ Jehoahaz’ when he 
was anointed. It is much less natural to suppose that 
‘Shallum’ is used ironically (like ‘ Zimri' in 2 K. 931), 
as if Jehoahaz were called 'the second Shallum,' one 
whose reign was almost as short as that of Shallum! 
(2 K. 1513). This conclusion, however, will not justify 
us in following the MT of 1 Ch. 3x5, where four sons are 
given to Josiah, one of whom is an otherwise unknown 
Johanan, and another is Shallum. The Chronicler who 
calls Jehoahaz's successor Jehoiakim (not Eliakim) would 
certainly have called Jehoahaz by his crown-name, not 
by his (supposed) birth-name. Shallum, therefore, in 

1 So Graf. 
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1Ch. 81s is derived from Jer.2211; the Chronicler 
failed to see that Shallum and Jehoahaz were the 
same person. Johanan in'1 Ch. Zc. is miswritten for 
*Jehoahaz’ (cp @* and see JOHANAN, 10) or else an 
editor has altered * Joahaz' into ‘ Johanan’ to cover over 
the Chronicler's mistake. At RIBLAH on the Orontes 
Jehoahaz was put in chains by Necho, and sent to Egypt. 
See Jer. 2210-12 Ezek.193 7, and cp JEHOIAKIM. 


4. King of Judah (2 Ch.2117, oxog(ehas [BAL], 2523 
(BA om.], oxogcov {L]). See AHazIan, 2 T.K.C. 

JEHOASH (WNin'), 2 K.112r [12x], etc. See 
JoAsHi., I. 

JEHOHANAN (}30174), 1 Ch. 263, etc. See Jo- 
HANAN, 5. 


JEHOIACHIN (}'3537), once fD¥, Ezek. 12, ‘Yahweé 
establishes,’ § 31; cp taw eroisacuos aduot Qmg., Ezek. 12; 
twarety [BRAQ], -xecy [L in 2 K.], veyoveas [BAL in 2 Ch,], by 
contraction JECONIAH (MII? ; Jer. 2720, Luma, Jer. 241 284 


292 1 Ch. 316 f,, [eltexovias [BRAQL]) and Conran (37033, Jer. 
22 24.08 374 ,texovias [BNAQ], ewoxeys [A in 2224], cp CHENA. 
NIAH, CONANIAH), 

The nineteenth king of Judah. He succeeded his 
father Jehoiakim in 597 B.c. at the age of eighteen (2 K. 
24 8|| t Esd. 143 Joacim, RV JOAKIM. iwaxer [BAL]),' 
and after a brief reign of three months (‘and ten days,' 
1 Esd.143) surrendered to Nebuchadrezzar, by whom 
he was carried captive to Babylon, with his mother, his 
generals, and his troops, together with the artificers and 
other inhabitants of Jerusalem, to the number of 10,000. 
He remained inconfinement there as long as Nebuchad- 
rezzar lived; but the next king, Evil-merodach, nbt only 
released him, but gave him an honourable seat at his 
own table, with precedence over all his royal companions 
in misfortune, and 'a continual provision’ (2 K. 2527-30 
Jer. 5231-34). The writer of the pathetic passage at the 
close of Kings evidently regards-Jehoiachin as the legiti- 
mate king even in his exile; so too does Ezekiel, who 
dates his great vision with reference to Jehoiachin's 
captivity (Ezek. 12), and writes in moving terms of this 
event (Ezek. 199). Cp Meyer, Hzzst. 78. 

Seealso E:sth, 26(BNALom,); also Mt. 111, where JecHonras 
(vexovias [Ti. WH]) is called the 'son of Josias,’ his grandfather. 

JEHOIADA (VIN, 'YahwB knows'; see JOIADA, 
and cp Jedaiah, Jediel, etc. ; jwAde[BRL], twad. [A]. 

1. The chief priest? who (temp. Athaliah) by his 
promptness and energy rescued Judah from becoming a 
mere appendage of the northern Israelitish kingdom, 
directed by the dynasty of Omri, 2K. 114 (taradae 
[A]) and in 127 7 122[3]/% 2Ch. 23 f. (in 242 rwar 
[B* mg. >] by confusion with the preceding name in the 
same verse). Both our historical accounts (see JOASH 
i,, I) represent Jehoiada as the soul of the revolution, 
and we can well understand that he was virtually ruler 
during the minority of Joash. The king did not, how- 
ever, remain the tool of his tutor : in the twenty-third 
year of the reign of Joash we find the king administering 
a rebuke to Jehoiada and the priests (2 K. 127 8], cp 
2 Ch. 246). According to the Chronicler, Jehoiada 
married two wives, one of whom was JEHOSHABEATH, 
daughter of king Jehoram, grandfather of Joash (2 Ch. 
2211texade, [A], 243). 

In a letter ascribed to a prophet named Shemaiah we 
find (Jer. 2925) Zephaniah and the other priests at Jeru- 
salem (temp. Zedekiah) represented as occupying the 
place of (Jehoiada the priest,’ so far as related to the 
supervision of persons who claimed to he prophets. 
The phrase reminds us of Mt. 232 (‘the scribes . . . sit 
in Moses' seat’); ‘Jehoiada' represents the principle 
of sacerdotal superiority to prophecy. 


1 On the singular statement of MT of 2 Ch.369 ep 1 Esd. 
14x 3 but GAL has dxr kal 6 ia (in Ch.; but &é«a der [A}, 
éxt® cat Séxa. [Lj in 1 Esd,) see Barnes's note in Cambr. Bible. 

2 In2K. 1210[x1} Jehoiada is called ‘high priest,’ but this is 
contrary to liseer The original document must have been 
altered (so also 2 K. 228). See Kittel and Benzinger. 
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2, Father of Benaiah (was {L)), 2S, 818, cavax [B], wwodace [A], 
20 23, axecAovd {B, introduced from [v. 24], wwdae [A], ewaddar 
{L]; twradae [A in 25,28 2022 and 1K.1A except 126, wédae 
fA], in 1Ch.llege2q4 1817 27 j;'on the error in 1 Ch. 27 34 
see BenataH, 1). Ini Ch. 1227 he iscalled ‘leader of AARON. 


[g.v., n. 1}-2.¢., of the Aaronites (rwadas {B], -6ae[X], wa. [A}, 
ewada [L}), cp Davi, § xx [iti.}, 

JEHOIAKIM? (O°), ‘Vahweé raiseth up,’ § 31; 
ep Jorakim, JoKm; jwaklelim, [BNAQL]), also 
twKerm [A in 2K. 246}, joakein [L in 2K, 2410], 
1eyONtd [A in Jer. 2224]), at first called ELIAKIM 
(gv. 2), eighteenth king of Judah, son of Josiah and 
ZEBUDAH (2K. 23362Ch, 364 7%; Joacim, RV Joakim, 
I Esd. 137, ; Joacutm, RV Joakim, Bar. 13). He 
succeeded his deposed brother Jehoahaz asthe nominee of 
Pharaoh-Necho, at the same time receiving the new name 
of Jehoiakim (probably suggested by the priests) from his 
suzerain (cp2 K. 2417). Jehoiakim showedhis gratitude 
by pursuing an Egyptian policy as long as he could. 
His first object was to collect the tribute imposed by 
Necho (2 K., 2335; cp 1520). Theroyal treasure being 
probably much reduced, he had to ‘ exact the silver and 
gold of each one according to his taxation,’ which 
almost inevitably led to much oppression of the poor 
(cp Hosea, 1). It is surprising that Jehoiakim 
should, in such circumstances, have shown a passion 
forregal magnificence. By forced labour, as Jeremiah 
tells us (2213 f.), he built a spacious house, ceiled with 
cedar and painted with vermilion, thus vying with 
Ahaz or with Ahab (see AHAB, § 8), according to two 
of the ancient readings of this difficult passage (v. 15). 
Of what use, cries the prophet, is this ill-gotten 
magnificence? Will vying with former kings be any 
security to him in the day of trouble? Or rather— for 
the text certainly needs emendation— 'wilt thou con- 
tinue to reign, because thou makest a nest in choice 
cedars? 3 And then, reverting at the close to this love 
of cedar-wood, he cries to the royal family in the palace 
(zw. 23), ‘Thou that dwellest in a Lebanon, that hast a 
nest on the cedars, how wilt thou groan when pangs 
come upon thee '—the pangs of those who are being led 
into the presence of a ruthless conqueror? We have 
no document equally trustworthy with this prophecy 
for the character of Jehoiakim. That the morality of 
the nobles was on a par with that of the king appears 
from other prophecies of Jeremiah, and when a prophet 
named URIAH ventured to rebuke Jehoiakim, the king 
slew the messenger of God and dishououred his dead 
body (Jer. 2620). Jeremiah and Baruch narrowly escaped 
the same fate (Jer. 3626); with horror the biographer 
of the prophet relates that the king cut and burned with 
his own hands the sacred roll of prophecy (Jer. 36 23).4 

The chronology of the close of Jehoiakim's reign is 
uncertain. According to 2 K.24r he paid tribute to 
Nebuchadrezzar for three years, and then rebelled. Since 
a Babylonian army did not appear before Jerusalem till 
-after Jehoiakim's death, it has been supposed that the 
three years referred to are the three last of Jehoiakim's 
life and reign——z.e., 600-598.5 But there are historical 
difficulties, which have been forcibly urged by Winckler 
(A TUnters. 817°). Winckler himself makes the three 
years of Jehoiakim's fidelity to Babylon 605-603. The 
Chronicler says (2Ch.366/.) that Nebuchadrezzar 
carried Jehoiakim to Babylon; but according to 2 K.246 
he died in peace at Jerusalem and in the LXX 2 Ch. 

1 In Jer. 27 1 Jehoiakim is anerror for ZEDEKIAH [¢.%.,1] } cp 


RVmg. 

2 RV makes the tribute-money exacted 'of (from) the people 
-of the land.’ But this gives the verb #23 a third accusative. 
y2N oyne is a gloss on the expression INF (‘the land’) in 
the same verse, and is therefore to be deleted. Cp Klo., Ki. 

% 'Because thou viest with Ahaz' (@2XQ), or 'with Ahab' 
(@aAs so Co.), is some improvement on MT’s ‘because thou 
strivest to excel in cedar’ (?)(@2™s., cp Aq. Symm.). 
better reading (see Cr7z, Bib.) 1s suggested by wv. 7andz. 23. 

4 See Che., Jer., Live and Times, 139) 

5 See Tiele, BAG ‘424 763 Stade, GPT 1678; Guthe, GVT 


.220. 
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368 asserts that he was buried in the garden of UZZA 
[¢.v.]; cp2 K. 211826. The latter statement is'probable, 
just because it runs counter to the terms of denunciation 
in Jer. 2218 f 3630. SeeIsRAEL, § 407. T.K.C 


JEHOIARIB(2°'577), ‘Yahwé contends’; twaple]iB 


[ANVL}; 1Ch.9 10, -« [B}; 1Ch. 247, cape. {Bi, -pegs [A]), 
also Jolarip (g.%.), or JOARIZ (see below , the founder of an 
important priestly family which was represented in the time of 
Joiakim the high priest by Mattenai les Ezra ii, §§ 66 10, 
Neh. 1219 (vwraple}s [Xe-amg. inf L; B*XA om.]), and from 
which the Maccabees also were descended (Joaris, z Macc. 21 


apt [AX] 1429 [RV]. In_1Ch.910 247 Jehoiarih has a 
high place in the priesthood of David's time; according to Neh. 
126 Cweap[e] A) Joiarib returned with Zeruhbabeland Jeshnafrom 
Babylon, and in Ezra 8 16 (ape.f [B], vo. [L], eoaper, [A])he is one 
of Ezra's assistants and a ‘teacher’ (ap). Cp Janis, JOIARIB. 


JEHONADAB (3721), 2 K.10:5. See Jonapas, 3. 
JEHONATEAN (}F371), 1 Ch. 2725 AV, etc. See 


JONATHAN, 9, II, 16. 

JEHORAM (D7}7°—z.e., ‘ Yahwe is high,’ §§ 38 44.3 
1@pam [BAL]). The fuller form of JoRAM [g.z. ]. 

1. b. Ahab, king of Israel after Ahaziah (852 ?-842). 
It was in his reign that, according to 2 K.3s/., 

1. Moab. the Moabites revolted from the house of 

2 MOD. Omri, and we may at any rate infer that 
the Moabites had during the short reign of Ahaziah 
taken such reprisals on the Israelites that Jehoram 
could not safely neglect to give Israel's former vassals a 
lesson. Everything seemed to favour such an enter- 
prise. In particular, Israel's most dangerous foes, the 
Syrians of Damascus, were prevented by the constant 
danger of a fresh Assyrian attack from renewing their 
old hostilities against the kingdom of Samaria. We 
do indeed hear, in 2 K.6 /, of a siege of Samaria by 
the Syrians, which the editor evidently 
supposes to have taken place under 

Samaria, Jehoram. This chronological assign- 
ment, however, improbable enough (for ,the reason 
mentioned just now) in itself, is probably shown ,tobe a 
mistake by the mention of BENHADAD (g.v., ( 2) as 
the besieger. of Samaria, and by the tradition that the 
host of Benhadad dispersed in a panic at the supposed 
approach of the kings of the Hittites and of Mizraim. 

The Hittites are of course those of Northern Syria, and more 
especially perhaps of Hamath. ‘Mizraim must either be 
corrupt, or must, although generally the Hebrew word for 
Egypt be the name of some people and country not far removed 
from h e Hittites. Nor can we be long in doubt which 
alternative to adopt. For 'Mizraim' we should, both here and 
in 1 K.i0e8fA 2 Chis, read Misrim,—ie., the Alzsré, 
who, in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser J. and Tiglath-pileser I., 
are referred to as dwelling on the borders of Northern Syria and 
ao and in Shalmaneser II,’s time were still able to 
send zooo warriors to the assistance of Biridri (Benhadad) at 
Karkar (see Mizraim, § 2 a, and cp CiLicia, § 2, n. 2). 

Now the only time when these two kingdoms (Hamath 
and Musri} would be dangerous or at least troublesome 
to the Syrians of Damascus would be that immediately 
preceding 854 8B.c., while Shalmaneser was _ still 
occupied in Mesopotamia. The normal condition of 
these northern states was one of mutual jealousy; but 
for a moment the presence of a common danger united 
them; they combined, as we have seen, not without 
some beneficial results, at Karkar.2 

The siege of Samaria referred to in 2 K.6/ was 
therefore not an event of the reign of Jehoram, nor 
(as Kue. Hind. § 25, n. 12, and Ki. Hist. 2277, main- 
tain) of that of Jehoahaz, but probably of that of Ahab. 

The narrative itself leaves the name of the kingundetermined, 


though the mention of Elisha as contemporary with the siege 
shows that the circle in which this narrative originated did not 


2. Siege of 








1 See Hommel, GBA 610, n. 3; Winckler, A T Vaters. 1723 
GI115t 4 ; MCurdy, Hist, Proph. Jfon, 1 095 and cp 
Schrader. AGF 254% The view o' Wellhausen a. 287) that 
the Hittites and the Egyptians are mentioned_by mistake for 
the Assyrians, must therYore he abandoned. (Since this article 
was written the above view of q*4ym has been adopted also by 
Benz. and Ki.) 

2 Thus we have a duplicate tradition of the siege 1 K, 20 1-22, 
and 2 K. 624-7). 
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suppose the king to have been Ahab,! Sucha mistake would have 
been impossible in the royal annals, but was not so in a tradition 
told ancretold often before it was committed to writing. 

We now return to Jehoram's expedition against 
Moab. The narrative which describes it is not taken 
3, Expedition from the annals ; like that of the siege 

: Moab. of Samaria, it proceeds from popular 
against tradition. It is possible enough that 
Elisha was consulted on the occasibn; but some of the 
details present a suspicious resemblance to those of the 
departure of Ahab for Ramoth-gilead (cp2 K. 3ir/f. 
with I K. 227-9), though at the same time there is a 
difference, for Elisha receives from Jehoram much more 
respect than Micaiah receives from Ahab. There is 
also one clearly inaccurate historical statement. There 
can have been no king of Edom at this period to 
accompany Jehoram and Jehoshaphat (see I K. 
22[47} 48 7, and cp 2K. 820; see also Epom, § 7). 
That the Israelites really adopted the means of getting 
water described in 2 K. 316 f. 20, it would be rash to 
deny; their leaders were doubtless as well acquainted 
with the ground as modern travellers (see orice 147, 
and cp Eis, § 5). 

The account of the havoc wrought by the invaders is 
trustworthy (see KIR-HARESETH). Nor is it clear why 

:, Winckler (G/1207) should doubt the his- 
4. Mesha’s toricity Con his firstborn 
sacrifice. (2 K. 327). The plague or some other 
physical calamity which befell Israel at the close of the 
expeditign would perpetuate the memory of the awful 
sacrifice which preceded it. The original tradition 
appears to have stated'that this calamity was caused by 
the wrath of the god of Moab at the invasion.? Israel's 
courage ebbed away, while Mesha's desperate act in- 
spired the besieged with religious enthusiasm. They 
sallied from the fortress and drove the Israelites away. 
The honour of Moab and of Mesha was saved. 

The cloud which hovered over Syria at this time was 
favourable,to another warlike project of Jehoram— the 
5. Gilead. 1°COvery of the Gileadite cities for which 

3 * Ahab had so bravely, but so vainly, fought. 
So the king of Israel summons his kinsman Ahaziah of 
Judah to attend him, as Jehoshaphat had attended him 
before, on the field of battle. Jehoram is wounded, 
and returns home to Jezreel, and Ahaziah goes to visit 
him. Thus Jehu ben Nimshi is left alone in command 
of the troops. How he is encouraged to seize the 
crown, is told elsewhere (JEHU, § D0. Pierced by 
Jehu's arrow Jehoram falls. 

2. Son of Jehoshaphat by Athaliah, and king of 
Judah (851-843 B.c.), 2K. 816-24. A fragment of the 


1 There is apparently a confusion between Elijah and Elisha, 
asin2 K.81391-10, See Hiisua, § s 

2 The text in its present form simply states that there was a 
great outbreak of divine wrath Ova ‘)¥) against Israel. The 
sense of this is clear, for except in Eccles. 5 17 [16] (if the text he 
correct) and Esth. 118 *]¥P is always used of dis ‘ne anger; but 
which god is referred to? We must clearly distinguish between 
the original tradition and the narrative inits present form. The 
contemporary Jews may possibly enough te 1S. 2619) have 
said that Chemosh, the gol of Moab, had hitherto been wroth 
with his people (cp inscription of Mesha / 5), but that now he 
turned his indignation against the invaders of his land. The 
author of the narrative in its present form, however, certainly 
thought that the God of Israel had the supreme power even in 
the land of Moab (see 2 K. 326-18). His natural impulse was 
to attribute to Yahwh the calamity which marred the success of 
the Israelites, and yet how could Vahwé have turned suddenly 
against, Israel?_ He therefore says quite vaguely that_divine 
wrath fell upon Israel, without mentioning the name of Yahwh. 
The original tradition may have said gip2 “ys Asp, ‘ wrath 
from the presence of Chemosh.' That the wrath of Chemosh 
is meant is admitted by Bertheau, 81é,-fex. (Schenkel), 4231 7, 
Stade, GV’'/1 4305363 H. Schultz, A T Theol.4), 1743 Smend 
AT Rel.-gesch, 111. Wellhausen cautiously (Prod.) 23,4) de- 
scribes this view as 'possible,' which points in the direction of 
such a theory as is adopted here. The language of the text is 
vague; this vagueness has to be accounted for. _Klostermann's 
view (Sum. uv, KG, 4007) is atonce too complicated and too 
arbitrary to he discussed here. The best conservative treat- 
ment of the question isin Koh. BZ Geseh, 3335, n. 5. 
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royal annals tells us that in his reign the Edomites 
revolted from Judah, and chose themselves a king. 
Jehorani, however, seems to have had even less success 
against Edom than his Israelitish namesake had against 
Moab. Until the close of the campaign the N. Israelites 
appear to have had the advantage over Mesha; but of the 
southern Jehoram we are told (sofar as the text can be 
understood) that he had the greatest difficulty in cutting 
his way by night through the Edoniites who had sur- 
rounded him, and saving his life with a faithful few. The 
greater part of his army (‘the people,’ as 2S. 181-8} 
had fled. Libnah, probably a Canaanitish city annexed 
to Judah, revolted at the same time. 

Whether any grains of historical fact can be gleaned from the 
narrative of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 21) is more than doubtful. 
The temptation to enrich an empty reign with didactic details 
was especially strong in the present instance, Jehoram being the 
representative in Judah of the dangerous innovating religious 
policy of Ahab (2 K. 828). A writer who was capable of invent- 
ing (or even of accepting without criticism) a letter from Elijah 
to Jehorarn simply to enhance the king's guilt, cannot safely he 
followed even in such comparative trifles as the illness which, 
he says, preceded Jehoram's death. To accuse Jehoram of open- 
ing his reign with a massacre (cp ATHALIAH, 1), and to burden 
the history with something like a repetition of the supposed 
invasion af Zerah (so Smith, DB) ; Koh. B72, Gesch. 3 339" 
344 ; Klost. GVJ203) is therefore scarcely to he called critical. 
See Kue. Zixd, § 31, n. 3, and cp Bennett, Chronicles, 393-398. 

3. Apriest, temp. Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 8(:wpay [B]). 

PKC 

JEHOSHABEATH (MUAWIN), 2Ch. 2217. See 


JEHOSHEBA. 

JEHOSHAPHAT (OBE, § 36, ‘Yahwé judges,’ 
cp Ima, etc., and seeJOSHAPHAT, also DANi., §1; 
1WCAPAO Or jwcadatT [BAL ; in 2 Ch. always -at])- 

1. King of Judah (1K.1524 222 7 2K.3:17- 
2Ch.171 7). Probably his accession is to be placed 
in the eleventh year of Omri, not in the sixth year of 
Ahab.! Of the latter king he was in all proba- 
bility a vassal (see AHAB, § 7, n. 3). Repeatedly 
(1 K. 224 2 K. 37) he takes the field with the king of 
Israel; his visit to Ahab in Samaria (1 K. 222) is no 
doubt a compulsory one, connected with the campaign 
against the Arameeans in the N. of Gilead. The 
marriage of his heir Jehoram with Ahab's daughter 
ATHALIAH (g.v.}, was also a political necessity; as a 
vassal, Jehoshaphat took this means of lightening his 
burden. Nor can he protest when Ahab puts him in 
a false position by disguising himself as a common 
soldier while Jehoshaphat retains his royal insignia 
(I K. 2230}. The compiler of Kings gives him a good 
character for piety. His piety, however, whatever it 
was, did not blind him to the necessity for national 
progress in national things. His attempt to open direct 
communication with the gold-country OPHIR (g.u.) is 
thus described in r K. 2247-49. (The passage is not so 
obscure as it has been thought, but needs emendation ; 
it is an old coin needing to be purified from its rust. ) 

‘ And he had mariners in Nésib-édém, those that wield the oar 
fio] ships of Tarshish, [andthey undertook] to go to Ophir for gold, 

ut they went not, for the ships were wrecked in Nésib-Eédim. 
Then Ahaziah b. Ahab said to Jehoshaphat, ‘‘ Let my servants go 
to sea with thy servants."'" But Jehoshaphat consented not.’ 2 

How the Chronicler represents these facts is told 
elsewhere (CHRONICLES, § 8a). The same writer 
omits to mention the war against Moab in which 
Jehoshaphat did vassal's service to Jehoram (2K. 3 3 
see JEHORAM, 1), and substitutes the strange narrative 

1 The account in 1 K.2241-s0 is given by @BL between 
1 K,1628 and 29 with some omissions and with a different 
chronological statement (viz. that adopted above). 8 (but not 
@L) also renders the full Hebrew text of 1 K. 2241-46 (but not 
47-50, which @4, however, gives). 

2 The received text is supposed to state that although it 
(Edom) had a king, yet he was merely a nominee of the king of 


udah, This cannot be right. The text has, "There was no 
i fas refect kin: Ee 7 es ’ Following hints 
oO & tade and Ki. read thus, ‘ In Edom there was (then) no 


king,' [but] the prefect (or, officer) of king Jehoshaphat built,’ 
etc. This is. not at all natural. The key is furnished by 
Ezek. 2729 sony 1°s3, Wés2d-édom, ‘ Column of (the god) Edom,’ 
we must hold to he the true name of the miscalled Ezion-geber. 
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{2 Ch. 20; see CHRONICLES, § 84} of the pious king’s 
deliverance from Moab, Edom, and Ammon, which is a 
romantic version (but with much geographical precision ; 
see NEGEB) of the tradition recorded in 2 K. 3, and 
only valuable (1)from its geographical details, and (2) 
as an illustration of levitical religion in the third 
century B,C. On the reputed tribute of the Philistines 
and Arabians (2Ch.1711r) see ARABIA, § 3, PHILIS- 
TINES; see also below, JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF. 

2. b. Ahilud or rather Ahimelech (see AntLup), David’s vizier 
(1319); 25.816 (woah [A], 2024, capay [L], 1 K.43 1 Ch. 
ISis), See RECORDER. 

3."b. Paruah, Solomon’s prefect in Issacuar [§ 4] (a K. 417 
[BL om. ; replaced after z. 19, where wwacahar Ue K 

4. b. Nimshi, father of Jenu, 1, (2 K.9214.) Cp Issacnar, 
§ 4. TK, 

JEHOSRAPHAT, THE VALLEY OF (py 
D517), or rather The Valley (called) ‘Jehosha- 
phat,’ the name of the place of judgment for all 
nations (Joel3 [4]212f). If correctly read, it is the 
coinage of the prophetic writer himself; it means 
“Yahwb judges,’ ‘for there will I sit to judge all the 
nations round about’ (v x12; similarly v2 in the 
Hebrew). Had the writer any definite geographical 
site in view? Some have thought of the valley of 
BERACHAH (7393 poy, 2 Ch. 2026), where Jehoshaphat 
is said to have gained a victory; but surely Jerusalem, 
not Tekoa, is to witness the judgment. Others prefer 
the valley of KIDRON (g.v., 42), where there appears to 
have been acommon graveyard in pre-exilic times (2 K. 
236), and where both Jews and Moslems still bury 
their dead in anticipation of the judgment. The 
tradition, however, connecting this valley with Joel’s 
prophecy can be traced no earlier than the fourth 
century A.D. (see Eus. and Jer. OS 27389 11313), 
and has no authority; besides, the Kidron valley is 
called $3, ndkal, not ppy, ‘émek, Inv, 14 Joel gives 
another descriptive name— print pry, EV ‘valley of 
decision.” It might seem that he was thinking of Is. 
2821 7,, where destruction is threatened to ‘the whole 
earth’ (or, land) in terms reminding us of Joel’s 
second phrase, and it is said that Yahwb will arise for 
judgment ‘as on Mt. Perazim,’ and ‘as in the valley 
(poya) by Gibeon.' Isaiah obviously refers here to the 
valley (ppy) of REPHAIM (g.v.), SW. of Jerusalem, 


which was for him the typical valley of judgment. It 
is not impossible that Joel refers to the same site (but 
cp Zech.144). Elsewhere, however (Crit, Bid.), it 
is argued that the same corruption has occurred 
in both passages, and that the obscure phrases 
“valley of Jehoshaphat’ and ‘valley of decision (?)' (or, 
“of threshing,’ Geneva English Bible, AV™s-, Calv., 
Credner) should be read ‘ valley of judgment’ (»peinn) 
and ‘valley of judicial righteousness. ' 

For ‘valley of Jehoshaphat’ @BAQ gives ryy kowAdSatwoapar, 
Theod. thy xépav ris xpicews; Te. xg nbsp wp Thus 
Theod. and Tg. favour yhypn. For ‘valley of decision (?)’ @ 
has rf} xocAddt [-Ay 4*) rijs Sixns—z.e., npisa, but Theod. repeats 
Tis epicews. 2 . 

A learned (unpublished) Index of Passages bearing on the 
topography of Jerusalem by A. B. M‘Grigor (96) summarises 
the traditional statements on the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Pilgrim of Bordeaux (333 a.p.) believed that this valley was ‘to 
the left of those going from Jerusalem to the gate which is 
are the E., that they may ascend Mt. Olivet’ Antoninus 

artyr uses the term ‘valley of Gethsemane’ as synonymous 
with “valley of Jehoshaphat.” Willibald says that it was near 
Jerusalem on the eastern side. Adamnanalso knows of a‘ tower 
of Jehoshaphat’ in the same valley, not far from the Church 
of St, Mary. Against all this, and much more of the same kind 
we may put the statementof Midrash Tillim, ‘A valley called 
Jehoshaphat does not exist’(Neub. Géogr. 51). T.K, Cc. 


JEHOSHEBA (pawn, probably for pawns, Jeho- 
shua; ,cp ELISHEBA ; but cp § 33; twcaBee [B*AL]. 
1acaBed [Bab (@ superscr.)]) or JEHOSHABEATH 
(nyavAn, weaBee [BL], 1wcaBee [A]), appar- 
ently an error produced by the following M3 (soalso 
Gray HPN 285; cp @ Ex. 623, where the same error 
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appears, and ELISARETH), daughter of Joram, sister 
of Ahaziah, and wife of Jehoiada, who saved the life 
of her royal nephew Joash (2 K.ilz2 2Ch, 2211). 
See ATHALIAH, JOASH. T.KC 


JEHOSHUA (YW11'), Nu.1316, and Jehoshuah, 
1Ch.727, RV JosHUA [y.v. ]. 

JEHOVAH (i1)'), Gen. 24, etc. 
109 f- 

JEHOVAH-JIREH (787! 7, kyproc [eliAen 
[ADL]), or rather Yahwée-yir'é, the name given by 
Abraham to the place on which he had offered up a 
ram instead of his son (Gen.2214). In view of v, 8, 
it should mean ‘ Yahwb selects’; but the nest words 
are, according to the traditional text, ‘ Hence it is even 
yet said, In the mountain where Yahwb appears,’ as if 
this were a popular saying (cp109). We are thus face 
to face with an inconsistency. Probably the editor of 
JE, who (see ISAAC, § 2) interfered with the original 
story of the Elohist, vocalised differently, so as to read 
Yahweé-yéra'é, ‘ Yahwb appears’ (on this spot). His 
object is manifest from 2Ch.31, where the site of 
Solomon’s temple is said to have been on Mt. Moriah 
(ates 93), where [Yahwb] appeared (mx) unto David 
his father.” The Elohist, however, must have written 
El-yir’é, and have explained the name as ‘(the place 
which) God selects,’ or generally, ‘God selects (place, 
victim, etc,, as it pleases him).’ Cp MORIAH. 

What the Elohist has given us cannot, however, be the 
original story. Using the reinterpreted story of Beer-lahai-roi 
as a key (see Isaac, § 2, we see that it is the same sacred spot, 
called properly Beer-Jerahmeel (or Jerbmeely) which is here 
referred to. to suit the new Hebrew stéry of the divine pro- 


hibition of human sacrifice, the name Jerahmeel was altered into 
El-jireh(‘ God provides’). In v. 14we should probablyread, for 
‘173, ‘in the mountain,’ 183, ‘ well’—7.e., ‘accordingas it is still 
the custom to say Beer-jireh-el.’ The lattername was an edifying 
alteration of Jerahmeel. [yy mm the first time xdptos cider, 
the second (év 7G épec) «vptos WhO. Pesh., Vet. Lat., and 
(after it) Vg., represent the Kal both times, and agree in pre- 


supposing "73. ] T, K.C. 
JEHOVAH-NISSI (OI 77", Kyploc KaTadyrH 


moy, Dominus exaltatio men), the name given to the 
altar built after the defeat of Amalek at Rephidim, Ex. 
1715. EV renders ‘the Lord (is) my banner,’ which 
is in fact the usual explanation. Most compare Ps. 
206 [5], and paraphrase, ‘We fight in reliance on 
Yahwb.’ The paraphrase, however, is not natural,’ 
and Ps, 205 [6] is corrupt (see ENsIGNS, 914, col. 
1299). 

Vg. imagines a derivation from Rey 3; @ apparently reads 
‘DID, Probably @ is right >the Pasek before ‘B} may indicate 
that the text isdoubtful.. Verse 16 isequally uncertain (on EV see 
Hanp, 6). An inspection of the Hebrew letters suggests that 
both ooby and spnbp are probably miswritten for pony. When 
the second pooy had become corrupted into »pnbp, pboya mas 
had to be inserted to make sense. ‘1 751) (an unusual phrase) 
should probably be pp 43, and 4» 95 should be 41977 +5. 

The whole passage should probably run thus :—‘ And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of it ‘ YahwB 
is my refuge’; he said, ‘Yahwé has put Amalek to 
flight in Rephidim’ (o-rEn2 pboy-nx v4 +9). On the 
name ‘ Amalek’ see JERAHMEEL, § 4 T.KCG 


JEHOVAH-SHALOM(D19% 17, ep KyPIoy 
[BA], xyp. e1p. [L]; Domini pax), the name of 
Gideon’s altar at Ophrah, Judg. 624. The name prob- 
ably commemorated the traditional victory of Gideon, 
though the narrative as it stands seems to connect it 
with a phrase ascribed to Yahwé—‘ Peace to thee’ 
(= “Tt is well with thee ). Cp, however, Moore, Judges, 
189. T.K.C. 


JEHOZABAD (72317), ‘ Yahwb gives,‘ § 27; 10za- 
Bad [BAL]). »; See JOZABAD. 
( 5 b. Steers one of hie murderers co 2K, He 
tegeBou' ; ing . 2426 A (GwoaBed [B], vwgaBed «8 
(se where the’text is ten uted (cp oped I P), 
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ie : called b. Shimrith a Moabitess (MT, 1) or Moabite 
BA), 
( 2, A Benjamite chief under Jehoshaphat, 2 Ch. 17 18. 

3. b. Obed-edom, 1 Ci, 20 4 (cwgafad [B]). 


JEHOZADAK (P7317', §§ 36, 57 [but SY) in Ezra- 
Neh.], ‘God is righteous," cp mpws; 1wcedeKk 
[BRAQLL]}, EV Jozapax in Ezra-Neh.; AV JOSE- 
DECH in Hagg., Zech. The father of JESHUA [g.v. , ii, 
5] the high priest (Hag. 1, etc., Zech. 611 Ezra 32 52 
1018 Neh. 1226, cp 1 Esd. § 4856 62 919 and Ecclus. 
49:2 [JosEDEC, RV JOSEDEK]). InzCh.614f [5 4of- 
twoadax, B] he is the son of Seraiah b. Azariah (see 
GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [iv.]}; cp 1Esd.55, and see 
SERAIAH, 7. 


JEHU (N37), 5 38, perhaps for NUT, ‘Yahwe is 
he,’ unless we read [N]1711°; cp LAW, YIY* [cp Kon. 
Lehrg. 2a 489] ; in Ass. ta-w-a, [eioy [BL], [e]roy or 
[elinoy [A)). 

1. ben Jehoshaphat ben Nimshi, a king of Israel, 
2K.9/ Hos. 14 tovda [BAQ], zCh.228 (841-815 B.C; 
4, Accession. see ey RONOLDOe, §§ 28 34 7, and 

5 Originally a member of Ahab’s 
bodyguard,’ he rose to the position of general under 
Jehoram, and was entrusted by him with the protection 
o£ the border city of RAMOTH-GILEAD (or rather, 
perhaps, Ramath-Salhad), menaced by the Aramzean 
army. Jehoram was at the time away in Jezreel, in- 
valided, and Jehu seized the opportunity of placing 
himself on the throne. 


How the conspiracy was described by the historian we cannot 
tell 5 the editor has substituted an account derived from a cycle 
of narratives shaped by disciples of Elisha. It is, of course, not 
improbable that Exisua? {g.v., §5] favoured a change of 
dynasty; the editor may have justly preferred the dramatic 
scene in the Elisha narrative to the briefer account of the his. 
torian. The consequence of this editorial operation is that we 
do not know for whom Jehu’s speech in 2K, 9154 1s intended. 
Probably, however, he addresses his chief supporters in the 


army, whose existenceis implied by the word "w2N", ‘he bound 
himself (with others)’ in v, 144.3 : 

The story of the slaughter of king Jehoram and his 
royal kinsman and vassal Ahaziah need not be related 
at length. Jehu poses as the champion of true Israel- 
itish manners, and justifies his treatment of Jehoram as 
an act of vengeance for the judicial murder of Naboth, 
contemplated by the solemn declaration of Elijah. 
Ahaziah's race for life is referred to elsewhere (see BETH- 
HAGGAN ; GuR). The murder of JEZEBEL [g.v.] was 
justified on similar grounds. That of the sons of Ahab, 
or rather (see 2K.102f) of Jehoram,4 however, is 
simply the measure constantly taken by Oriental usurpers 
for their own security. Z 

The opening words of 2 K. 101, and also seventy persons’ in 
V. 66 are incorrect glosses; the number seventy ‘ing, 7 is made 
up by including all the ‘ sons of the king ’—7.¢., all the members 

the royal family, as well as the young children of Joram. 
‘Seventy,’ however, is not to he. taken literally;, a similar 
massacre of seventy relatives of the king is mentioned in a 
north Syrian inscription.5 

Two further acts of butchery are recorded. In the 
first, the victims are forty-two kinsmen of King Ahaziah 

2. Acts of who are on their way to visit the Israelite 

princes in Samaria(cp 1012), The passage 

cruelty. is, however, evidently in a wrong con- 
nection 34 the contents belong to the revolution period 
which isjust over. The princes must have encountered 
Jehu to the 8. of Samaria, whereas Jehu, according to 
1012, should be on his way from Jezreel in the N. to 
Samaria. It is not impossible that the murder may 





4 On the question of Jehu’s origin, see Issacuar, § 4. 

2 Another cycle of stories represented Elijah as the prophet 
who favoured Jehu’s insurrection «1 K. 19 16, nov [A]). 

3 This form occurs elsewhere only in 2 Ch 2425, of the 
parties to a conspiracy. 

4 See Sta. ZA TW, ’85, p. 278. The ‘rulersof Jezreel’(. 1) 
must also be, wrong. @L and Vg. presuppose the reading 
by) vyn synby, ‘to the officials of the city, and to’ (Keil, 
Bahr, Klo., Benz., Ki.). Cpz. & 

5 See the Zenjirli inscription of Panammuy, 1, 3. 

6 Sta. ZATW, ’85,p. 276. 
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have been committed within the border of Judah, and 
stand jn connection with an attempt on the part of Jehu 
to incorporate Judah, which in Ahabs time had already 
been reduced to vassalage, in a great Israelitish king- 
dom, the centre of which would be in Samaria.! This 
idea is confirmed by the co-operation which Jehu 
appears to have received on religious grounds from 
JONADAB the Rechabite.; the seats of the Rechabites 
were surely not in the N.but in the S. of Judah. 

It is not much help to say that ‘ the story of Jonadab is in ¢his 
connection improbable’ Benz,). That the account of Jehu’s 
meeting with Jonadab in 2 K. 1015 4 is complete, no one would 
assert, and the implied view of the editor, that Jonadab rode 
with Jehu in his chariot into Samaria with the object of witness- 
ing Jehu’s destruction of the devoteesof Baal is in the highest 
eae improbable. Such a course would have put all the 
adherents of Baal worship on their guard, and nullified Jehu’s 
reputation for ‘subtilty.’2 But we cannot get rid of Rechabite 
co-operation altogether. 

The second massacre is On a vaster scale; it is 
nothing less than the extermination of the prophets, 
priests, and devotees of Baal, and the ‘subtilty* of 
Jehu consists in this—that he makes the priests and 
prophets the instruments of the ruin of their religion. 
The persons who ‘sanctified a solemn assembly for 
Baal’ (2 K.1020 RV), were not the courtiers of Jehu 
but Baal‘s prophets and priests (v. 19, where ‘all his 
worshippers’ is an interpolation).4 So all the Baal 
worshippers in the land were collected in the courts, or 
perhaps in the /%ak or hall of the temple (presum- 
ably a large one) which Ahab had built in Samaria 
(1 K. 1632). How the stern warriors of Jehu slew the 
robed devotees, hurled the sacred objects to the ground, 
pressed into the sanctuary itself, took thence the sacred 
pillar of Baal and broke it in pieces, pulled down the 
altar > (cp 1 K. 16327), and finally the temple itself, is 
graphically told in 2 K.1018-27. How far it is really 
historical we can hardly say. The fact at any rate is 
certain that in the narrator’s time Ahabs temple lay in 
ruins, and that tradition connected this with the name 
of the cruel king Jehu. It also appears likely enough 
that Jehu was not originally known as a strict wor- 
shipper of Yahwé ; the hypocritical words, ‘ Ahab served 
Baal a little, but Jehu shall serve him much,’ would 
have had no effect if Jehu had been a person like Jona- 
dab the Rechabite. It is perfectly conceivable that a 
leading prophet like Elisha may have selected Jehu as 
the substitute for the religiously worthless Jehoram,® 
simply on the ground of his usefulness, not for any 
good moral qualities which he supposed Jehu to possess 
(cp 1K.1917). Jehu, on his side, accepted the support 
of Elisha, and adopted the prophetic progranime, 


1 Wi, Gesch. 185 icp 165, 177. : 

2 The words ‘and Jehonadab ben Rechab’ in v. 23 are, of 
course, a late insertion. 

® So Klostermann Benzinger Kittel. f 

4 The correction of ‘vestry’ into ‘hall’ (see Vestry) is a 
great pon to the sense. 

5 The critical emendations of the text are nearly all due to 
Klostermann. Thus, for ‘to the city of the House of Baal’ we 
should read, ‘even to the sanctuary’ (W371, GL Ewe tod 
vaov); for ‘and the guard and the captains cast (them) out,’ 
‘hurled to the ground the Asherim’ (QW E78 sv) 5 for 
‘pillars * (MIs), ‘pillar’ (N3¥D; so GL jomit M3) 5 for ‘pillar’ 
(. 27), ‘altar’ (M131, so Benz.), To these add m3", ‘and 
they broke it in pieces'(w. 26) for MBI", ‘and they burned it’ 
(Che.). Ewald (G78 572, n, 2) seeksto defend bysirma vy, 
‘the city of the house of Baal,’ but admits that the ‘ Holy of 
Holies* is what ismeant. The‘ Holy of Holies’ should be y3% ; 
+4 fell out owing to the preceding 4. Benz. and Ki. also find 
“a7 attractive but make no objection to mysnp @. 27, EV ‘a 
draught house)’). If, however, the emendationsof similarread- 
ings elsewhere (cp Dove's Dunc) are in the ae degree 
probable, such conservatism is injudicious. he present 
writer has proposed niaana (Ezek. 2912) Perhaps the true 
reading was deliberatelyaltered. 

6 It is true that, according to 2 K.32 (RP), Jehoram ‘put 
dake hs pillar(@81, Klo. “pillars “)of Baal that his father had 
made.’ But in v. 13 Elisha expresses the utmost contempt for 
that king. 
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simply because it was convenient so to do. The great 
prophet Hosea saw through him, and implies that 
many of his contemporaries passed the same moral 
condemnation on ‘the bloodshed of Jezreel' (Hos.14). 
Unhappily 2K. 1030 (Rp) expresses a very different 
judgment. 

The view adopted above, that Jehu’s main political 
object was to subjugate Judah, is supported by a con- 

‘ < sideration of his relation to Syria 
3. His policy. (Damascus). He was fighting against 
the Aramgeans when the chance was offered him of 
seizing the crown, and the history of the reign of Ahab 
warned him of his constant danger from Damascus. 
The one sure date in his reign is his payment of tribute 
to Shalmaneser 11. in 8428.¢., which we may probably 
place immediately after the deeds related in 2K.9f 
In this year Shalmaneser once more attacked Syria, 
whose king, Hazael, he ultimately besieged in Damascus ; 
Tyre and Sidon, and Yaua (Jehu) of Bit-Humri_ pur- 
chased the favour of the monarch by rich gifts! (see 
Ball, Lightfrom the East, 166 7, ). 

The relief thus gained by Jehu was, however, only 
temporary. Damascus was not taken by the Assyrians, 
and after 839 B.c, Syria had a-long period of rest. It 
immediately resumed the offensive against Israel. ‘In 
those days,’ says an extract from the annals, ‘ Yahwé 
began to loathe? Israel, and Hazael smote them in all 
Israel’s borders, from Aroer which is by the valley of 
the Arnon to Gilead and Bashan’ (2 K. 1032).3 It was, 
not improbably, at this troublous period that Jericho 
was fortified as a protection for the Jordan valley. 
Jehu, not an unknown HIEL, is probably the name 
of the builder of the fortifications, and, somewhat as 
Mesha, king of Moab, sacrificed his first-born son to 
Chemosh when in danger from the Israelites, he 
sacrificed (in a peculiar way) his eldest son when he 
laid the foundations, and his youngest when he set up 
the gates. This is no doubt only a conjecture, but no 
other adequate explanation of 1 K. 1634 appears to have 
been offered. Jehu’s religion is elsewhere represented 
by the historian as of a rather low type (2 K. 10314). 
See Hre, where C. Niebuhr’s suggestion is adopted— 
that 1K. 1634 originally stood after 2 K. 1033. 

2, b. Hanani, a prophet, temp. Baasha and Jehoshaphat, 
who, according to the Chronicler, wrote a history of his time 
aK. 1617 12 2 Ch. 192 2034, cyoov (B}). 


3. b, Obed, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 238, moour, eyrovs 4{B]). 

4. b. Joshibiah, a Simeonite a Ch. 435 bis, cwyA [BAL], and 
kal ofzos—i.e., N17 [B*)). 

5. An Anathothite, one of David’s warriors ct Ch. 123, tqovA 
[BRA], nove [L]). See Davin, § 13 (iii.), @’s readings may 
point toanoriginal $yy-, ‘Yahis El,’ cp (4) above ; or to "myn 
cp‘1itax, and see ABIHUD, T.K. Cc. 


JEHUBBAH (723M Kt.—#.e,, Yahbah, § 53; ‘he 
[God] hides,’ cp Ettanpa, HaBaArlAH 7am Kr—dae, ‘and 
Hussau,’ cp Apusus), a name in a genealogy of ASHER (7%, 
§ 4ii., and note), 1 Ch. 7 34 («at wBa8[B, z.¢., Hobabl, «ati ofa 
[AL «at caBa [L}). 

JEHUCAL (53iM!, § 35, ‘Yahwe is mighty’ (?); 
Gray, HPN 152, n. 1, regards sym as a derivative from $y), 
Giidemann, Der Ahnen-cuitus, 185,n, 2, maintains the composi- 
tion with py7°; eaayad [BAQ} or, shortened, as in ch. 38, JUCAL 
2%, one of Zedekiah‘s courtiers (Jer. 373 2 usaxax [N*], -xas 
[x¢-@AQ]; 381 : waxad [B*}, eoaxas [y]). 

JEHUD (T9'; acwp [B?], oye [A], -ya [3-]), a 
city of Dan mentioned before BENE BERAK (Josh. 19 45). 

1 In the legend on tne Black Obelisk Jehu jis called ‘son of 
Humri’ a n inaccuracy which need not snrprise us; cp, how; 
ever, IssaAcHAR, § 4. 

2 For mp, © ovykérrew, EV ‘to cut short’, read probabh: 
yo (Vg, tedere), with Klo., Gra. Tg., however, ASP? 
(so Hitz, Then., Kau., Benz, Ki.). 

8 A later scribe has prefixed a second specification—‘from the- 
Matte eastward, all the land of Gilead, the Gadites, the 

eubenites, and the Manassites.’ Gilead asa designation of the 
whole of the trans-Jordanic territory is late Vea) 

4 The readings wyeoufy], -ovs, are probablycorruptions in the 
Greek for tyou, 
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Doubtless the modern Yakédiyeh, about three miles E. 
of Ibn Ibrak, in the district of Lydda, about eight miles 
E. from Jaffa. 


JEHUDI (37), § 76; ‘Jew’; royALelin [BNAQ] 


cp JUDITH). 

An officerin closerelation to the ‘princes’ who took Jeremiah‘s 
roll into consideration before it was read (by the same Jehudi) to 
Jehoiakim (Jer. 3614 : vovdee [A], BX om.; v. 23 rode [A] 5 
Vg. /udi). His great-grandfather was named Cysu1 {g:2. 
perhaps Jehudi had lately been admitted as ‘anaturalised “Jew 
on the principle of Dt. 288% (Hitzig). 

JEHUDIJAH, or rather, as in RV, ‘the Jewess’ 
(7°13'%3), apparently one of the wives of MERED [g.v. 


cr Ch. 428+; adera [B], Ara [A], toyAata [L]). 
The passage relating to Mered and his wives (?) is 
disfigured by several corruptions. Possibly Ha-jehudijah 
(soRV™8:) is a faulty reading for Hodiah (cp BITHIAH, 
JAHDAI). The children of ‘the Jewess' are connected 
with the places Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah (see JERED, 
JEKUTHIEL, SOCOH). 


JEHUEL (yan Kt., Sym Kr. ; (e1HA [BAL]; 
JAHIEL); so RV, but AV JEHIEL. A Levite of the 
guild of Heman (2 Ch. 29 raf). The name reminds 
us of Symp (see MEHUJAEL), but though we might read 
Jehaw-el—z.e., ‘God (El) giveth life,’ the name is more 
probably a corruption of Jerahmeel (cp JEHALLELEL). 

Apart from the ,indications of Jerahmeelite connections in 
these garcons we might compare the Pheenician_name 
Jehaw-melek, elek giveth life’ C/S1 no. 11.5). and parallel As- 
syrian and Babylonian names, such as ASur-uballit (‘ASur giveth 
life), Bil-uballig, SamaS-uballit, Sin-muballig (RP 2206, 
4112 4.3 Winckler, GBA 59). T.K.C 


JEHUSR (WA’), 1 Ch. 839, RV JEUSH [g.v., 3}. 


JEIEL yoy ; Kt. Sa in Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7; 


te1HA [BRAL], cp JEUVEL). 

1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch. 57 (cod [BAL]). See REUBEN. 

2, AV Jeniz., father of Gibeon : 1 Ch. 935 (yA [B*], eenA 
x}. The name seems to be corrupt. It will not do to read 
wax, though Abiel in 1 S.91 is the father of Kish (which 

might seem to suit z, 36), for * Becher’ would have a prior claim, 
and Gibeah (not Gibeon) was the home of the Bicrites (see 
GiBEAH,§ 1). Read perhaps bay, Jeriael, and supply the 
same name in 1 Ch. 829 (RV Jeiel). JEDIAEL [g.v.} was the 
brother of Becher. See Gizzon, § 3. eriael = Jerahmeel.) 

3. AV JzuiEL, one of David’s heroes :1 Ch. 1144 (cece [B}, 
tea [x], vetna [L]). 

4. A doorkeeper for the ark 21 Ch. 1518 (ceevyA [B}). 

5. Ancestor of Jahaziel, an Asaphite Levite 2 2 Ch. 2014 

(eXeanaA [B], edema [A]). 
6. One of Uzziah’s scribes (1BiDM)$ 2 Cb. 2611. 


7. RV sews, a Levite of the family of Elizaphan, temp. 
Hezekiah = 2 Ch, 2913 (eueya [B]).1 

8. Achief of bas ene temp. Vier t2 Ch. So kmh {B], 
teya [L}, In1 Esd.1g oyendros [BA*?} ofeyAog [Aa? A*? 
AV G2rer, RV OcHiErwe m en I 

9. RV JEWEL, head of a father’s house in a post-exilic list: 
Ezra8 13 (evera [B), end [Avid], In 1 Esd. 839 JEwEL AV 
and RV (yeounA [B), ceouna [A]). : 

to. A Tayman who joined in the league against alien 
marriages ‘Ezra 1043 (cand [B], cera [A], Sox [LT 


rae 





T.K.C. 
JEKABZEEL (58¥3)!), Neh. 1125. See KaBzeet. 


JEKAMEAM (pop, ‘the[divine]kinsman avenges’ ; 
see Joxmeam, and § 31. The vowels are untrustworthy. In 
another form 7, ink, takes the place of py, ‘az; see G, and 
JEKAMIAH), a evils ‘son’ of Hebron a Ch. 2319 ! txeputas 
[BA]; 2423, coxop [Rj, cexeea [A] ; both places, caxapras (L)). 
See GENEALOGIES 1., § 7 [v.]. 

JEKAMIAH (FIND, see JEKAMEAM). 

1. b. Shallum, a descendant of JaRHA [g.z,], 1 Ch.24r 
(texeperas [B], vexopras [A] caxep. [L]). | 

2 JECAMIAH, oneof the sons of king Jeconiah (z Ch. 312, 
texevia [BAa], -u0a [L1, and see Be. ad Zoc.). 

JEKUTHIEL (yemaps ; yetinA [B], texOnunA [A* 
see 5w.], 1eOiHA (L]}, the name given to the father, 

1 With regard to’ nos. 4, 5, 7it may be observed that both 
Elizaphan and the doorkeepers were ascribed to Kehatb, the 
latter through Korah ; and that Asaph himself who appears as 
a Gershonite, seenas to have been at one time; Korahite; see 
further GENEALOGIES i., § 7. 
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or founder, of the town of Zanoah in the genealogical 
lists of Judah (1 Ch. 418). Gesenius explains it * piety 
towards God' (cp JAKEH); similarly the Targum on 
Chronicles (‘trust in God'), regarding it as a title of 
Moses; but evidently it is closely related to JOKTHEEL 
(g.v.), which like Zanoah was the name of a Judahite 
town. Probably both Jekuthiel and Joktheel are mis- 
written for Eltekeh (npnds). T.K.C. 


JEMIMA, RV Jemimah (FID), the name of Job's 
eldest daughter (Job 42:47). 

Learning has not succeeded in accounting for this name. 
nuepa) and Vg. (dies)suggest derivation from py, 'day,' out of 
Cincea the pendering Dianne has even blossomed; Troan: but not 
Schultens, identify with Ar. yamdmat ‘dove,’ or (Del.) with 
yumemat, diminutive of yammat=yamamat. No theory is 
free from objection. en we ‘remember however, the 
frequency of certain textual corruptions, and h e popularity of 
the Song of Songs, we cannot hesitate to read AIDA, "the 
spotless’ (ep ‘NF, Cant. 52 Gg). Observe that M precedes. 

TKC 

JEMNAAN (emMNaan LBA, perhaps accus.?], -Naad 
[X°2], amma [N*]), a city on the coast of Palestine, 
between Ocina (Acco) and Azotus (Ashdod), which sub- 
mitted to Holophernes (Judith228). No doubt JAB- 
NEEL (1) iS meant. 

When the author of Judith wrote Jamnia was still altogether 
a heathen city (cp ae) 5 this is'a fact of importance with 
reference to the theory of Volkmar, who regarded the Book of 
Judith as a reflection of the campaign'of Trajan, a.p. 118, The 
book must he older than Johanan ben Zakkai, who transferred 
the Sanhedrin to Jamnia ; older too than Philo, who would not 
have described Jamnia asa heathen city (see JABNEEL 5and cp 
JUDITH, Book OF). 


JEMUEL (5§99)), Gen. 4610 EV™@ NemUEL (g.2., 
r). 
JEPHTHAH {MM8', '[God] opens [the womb],' 
8§ 54, 62; cp JIPHTHAH, JIPHTHAH-EL, PETHAHIAH ; 
sae BAL]). As the text stands, a 
1. Critical repos a he Israelites of Gilead from 
problems. the Ammonites, and their Saphéf (EV 
(‘judge') or regent (Judg. 106-127; cp 1S, 1211). 
The story is as deficient in unity as that of Gideon, 
and presents similar problems. Only through criticism 
can we arrive at a definite view of what was really told 
by the ancient Hebrews. The last narrator, as Kittel 
remarks (Hist.289), ‘has no certain knowledge of 
[Jephthah's] origin and his fortunes; he has worked up 
what he received, but does not understand it aright." 
The prevalent critical opinion is that the story comes 
from a single traditional narrative, but that a great inter- 
polation has been made (1 112-28 [or 29]), compiled from 
JE’s narrative in Nu. 20 According to Wellhausen 
(CH), 228 f.), this leaves nothing definite to be told 
of Jephthah except the anecdote of his sacrifice of his 
daughter; this critic also regards 121-6 as a late 
appendix, based on a part of the story of Gideon (81-3). 
Moore (Judges, 283), also a believer in one source (cp 
JUDGES, § 10), disputes the necessity of this unfavour- 
able inference; he finds more substance in Jephthah 
than does the great German critic. Holzinger 
and Budde have struck out a new path for themselves, 
which still more decidedly than Moore's encourages the 
belief in a historical Jephthah. According to them, 
the existing Jephthah-story is derived from two in- 
dependent sources (cp GIDEON). One of these (E) 
stated that the hero resided in Mizpah, made war on a 
foreign people which had done him some grievous 
injury, and gained the victory over them, but at the 
cost of his dearest possession— his own flesh and blood : 
the other (J), that, though a Gileadite, he had become 
a freebooter on a foreign soil, and was commissioned by 
the Gileadites to avenge ¢hezy wrongs on their oppressors, 
which he accomplished, though denied the help of the 
tribes W. of the Jordan (cp 122 and 1129). 121-6 also 
belongs to this source. In the strange mixture of refer- 
ences to Moab and Ammon in 1 lz2-28 these critics also 
find evidence that there were two traditions respecting 
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the people against which Jephthah waged war, one 
naming the Moabites, the other the Ammonites, tradi- 
tions which Rjz harmonised by the substitution of 
* Ammon.” 

Our course, however, in dealing with the existing 
story of Jephthah, must be somewhat different. Budde, 
with whom we may couple Frankenberg 
(Comp. d. dt. Richterb. 37{'95]), is no 
doubt right in recognising a discrepancy between the 
Jephthah of Judg. 112-11 and the Jephthah of the anec- 
dote in 1134-40. When, however, he attempts to trace 
out the two different narratives, he fails after advancing 
a few steps. Failure, indeed, as he himself sees, was 
inevitable. Literary criticism cannot solve the problems 
which meet us here. Even the steps forward which 
Budde hopes that he has taken are by no means secure. 
The method adopted here is that which is followed in 
the case of the kindred narratives of Gideon and of 
Laban and Jacob elsewhere (see GIDEON, GILEAD, 
§ 4). It endeavours to win back some parts of the two 
earlier stories which underlie the present narrative, not 
without some historical gain. The plausibility of the 
following restoration, the details of which have been so 
expressed as to minimise the need of a commentary, 
will, it is hoped, be manifest. Should any reader wish 
to substitute ‘Jephthah’ for ‘Jair’ in the first story, he 
is at liberty to do so. He will, however, lose what (if 
our readings are correct) appears to be the fullest tra- 
ditional account of the origin of the HAVYOTH-JAIR 
[g.v. ]. 

Not improbably, we suggest, it is to JAIR (g.v.}, as 
not only victorious over his foes, but the conqueror of 
the Havvoth-jair, that the first story was originally 
devoted. In Judg.103-5 the account of this Jéphét 
is tantalisingly brief; he is, what Wellhausen calls 
Jephthah, not a form but ashadow. The second story 
brings us face to face with the true Jephthah. 

I. Story of Jaiv.--It came to pass that the sons of 
Hauran made war against Gilead,’ and though the 

clansmen in different parts of the land 

8. J: Real —- ; a oa 

tory of Jair. withstood their oppression, it availed 

story them not. Now there was at that 
time, in the land of Tubihi (see ToB),a valiant man, 
a Gileadite, Jair by name.? For some forgotten cause 
he had been banished from his country, and had become 
renowned, like David afterwards, as the leader of a 
band of freebooters. So the elders of Salhad? (the 
border city of Gilead), in their despair, went to this 
outlaw at Tubibi, and besought him to lead them 
against the men of HaurHn, and, when he asked for 
his reward, a solemn promise was made to him before 
Yahwé at Mizpah (the sanctuary of Salhad, see MIZPAH) 
that if he came back victorious he should be the ‘ head’ 
of all the inhabitants of Gilead. Then Jair sent 
messengers to the king of HaurHn, who said to him, 
Why hast thou come into the land of Israel? [Did 
not Laban, son of HaurHn, make a solemn covenant 
with Israel, son of Isaac, not to pass beyond the border 
cities Salhad and Mizpah?4) Let Yahwi: judge this day® 
between the sons of Israel and the sons of Hauran 
(1ke7d) |! But the king of Hauran hearkened not unto 
the words of Jair. And Yahwé delivered the men of 
HaurHn into the hand of Jair, and he fell upon city after 
city, from Edrei as far as the approach to Salhad, and 
as far as the district of Maachah—twenty cities. So 
the sons of Hauran became subject to the sons of 
[Gilead].' But the men of Ephraim were angry because 


2. New theory. 


2 For poy (early error) read yon and for byyy (editorial 
alteration) read +y5}. 

2 For nn: (editorial alteration) read >)°. 

8 For 43953 (early error) read 4qSy (see GILEAD). 

4 See OR 3144-54, and cp GILEAD, § 4; LABAN. 

5 Read pin mm pay? ping with Bu. 

§ Read A2v2 > Ww) vy ony “nbs ANIA) YTIND OD 
(11.33). 

7 Something like v. 33, but with syda for Ssny, must have 
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Gilead had set up an independent sovereignly. In 
defence of the old tribal constitution they came to 
Mizpah} (121) and fought with Jair. But the battle went 
against them; many of them fell, others fled to the 
fords of Jordan. But when the fugitives sought to pass 
over, their speech betrayed that they were of Ephraim, 
and their brethren the men of Gilead had no mercy on 
them. [And the cities which Jair took from the men of 
Hauriin were called Havvoth-jair.2 Afterwards they 
came into the possession of Geshur and Aram,.?] And 
Jair died and was buried in Mahanaim 4 (10 5}. 

II. Story of Jephthakh.—Now the men of HaurHn 

greatly oppresssd the men of Gilead, [and when Jeph- 
4.E: Real thah, a valiant Gileadite of Mizpah, with 
aan his clan, resisted them, they slew Jeph- 
8tO: thahs own brethren and manyothers also]. 
setermagh. In the bitterness of his heart, and with 
settled purpose, Jephthah went to the sanctuary. There 
he vowed to Yahwé that whoever came out of the door 
of his house to meet him, when he returned safely from 
the sons of HaurHn, should be YahwB's, and that he 
would offer him up as a burnt offering. And Yahwb 
gave Jephthah the victory, and he returned home. But 
behold, he saw coming out to meet him, at the head of 
her maidens, with music and dancing, his own, his only 
child. He rent his garments and spoke, and the maiden 
answered as became a maiden of Israel. To the father 
it was a stunning blow ; but his daughter would not add 
to it by reproaches or complaints. For such a victory 
over the foes of her house she was content to yield up 
her life. But she asked and obtained a respite of two 
months that she might go upon the mountains> with 
her companions and bewailher maidenhood. After this 
Jephthah did to her what he had vowed to do; she died 
a virgin. And it became the custom in Israel for women 
to devote four days in the year to bewailing® Jephthah's 
daughter. And Jephthah died, and was buried in his 
city, Salhad (127). 

The first of these stories (J),like those of Gideon and 
Jerubbaal, has suffered much transformation, owing 
partly to corruption of the text, partly 
to the editor's want of comprehension 
of Hebrew antiquity. Whoever misread sya, * Gilead,' 
for ands, * Salhad,' must have been unaware of the great 
part played by this border city in early Israelitish history, 
or he would surely have felt that a Gilead-story with no 
reference to Salhad could hardly be right. The altera- 
tion of ‘Jair into ‘Jephthah' was deliberate; it is 
perhaps a sign of the editor's deep interest in the 
fascinating story of Jephthahs daughter. He wanted 
to tell more about Jephthah, and robbed Jair to fill out 
the meagre tradition of Jephthah. At the same time he 
filled up gaps in the partly illegible narrative which lay 
before him. Thus to account for Jephthahs (Jair's) 
-outlawry he made him a bastard driven from his home 
by his brothers, and in lieu of the illegible account of 
Jephthah's (Jair's) message to the king of Ammon (for 


5. Comments. 





stood in the original story, to express the full result of the great 
victory. $ysy: of course stands in connection with the late and 
incorrect insertion in zw, 29. Jephthah (rather, Jair) made no 
attempt to get a levy of Manassites or (122) of Ephraimites. 

1 For naps read apya. Cp Mez, Bidel des Jos. 17. 

2 Possibly the uncertainty whether the Havvoru-yatr (g.v.) 
were in Gilead or in Bashan arose from the corruption of Salhad 
into Gilead. The cities referred to became by conquest cities of 
Salhad, and Salhad was on the border of Bashan and Gilead. 
See next note. . 

3 See 1 Ch. 221-23, which originally stood with 714-19, where 
originally, it isprobable. much was said ofSalhad (ZELOPHEHAD). 

4In10s read probably n°3703 for pip2. A Mahanaim not 
far to the SW. of Salhad seems to be meant (cp Gen. 322). 
Camon (g.v.} is unknown. Probably there was no such place. 

5 Budde (after van Doorninck) conjectures that »745") 1s a mis- 
placed gloss. Certainly EV's ‘that I maydepartandgodownupon 
the mountains' is impossible. The remedy is not difficult, when 
we remember the practice of the scribes. 79" is a corruption 
of sm»yy (end of verse), written too soon, and left uncorrected. 


6 For nian> (1140) read probably niaz> (Gra.). 
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so he misreads syn) he inserts a tedious historico-legal 
argument referring entirely to Moab, and therefore most 
inappropriate for a discussion witn the king of Ammon. 
He also interpolates the central part of the touching 
story of Jephthahs daughter, so that the transition from 
Jephthah’s, or rather Jair's, conquest of the twenty 
cities and the Ephraimite invasion is obscured.} Cp 
JAIR. 

How inuch of the two stories is historical? The 
border warfare between the Hauranites and the Gilead- 
ites. The temporary subjection of cities in Hauran to 
the Gileadites. The importance of Salhad and the 
citadel and sanctuary of Mizpah or Penuel (? see 
MizpaAH). The invasion of Gilead by the Ephraimites, 
which was an assertion of the rights of the tribal federa- 
tion (see Wi. GJ isi, n. 1). The offering up of a 
maiden as a sacrifice for Yahwb under great stress— 
perhaps for the last time. On the Shibboleth incident 
no great stress can be laid. It is plausible in the 
extreme (see SHIBBOLETH); but aclever narrator might 
easily imagine it. 

We must not, however, pass over the annual mourn- 
ing of the Israelitish women referred to in 1lyo. There 

,, iS NO occasion to doubt that a great 
6, Jephthah's Gileadite once sacrificed his daughter 
daughter. to Yahwé.2 There are good parallels 
for this, not only in OT passages (see SACRIFICE), but 
especially in an Arabian tradition mentioned by Lyall 
(Anc. Arabian Poetry, Introd., p. xxxviii) *"AL- 
Mundhir had made a vow that on a certain day in each 
year he would sacrifice the first person he saw; 'Abid [a 
poet] came in sight on the unlucky day, and was accord- 
ingly killed, and the altar smeared with his blood.' The 
sacrifice of Jephthah's daughter, however, seems to have 
been connected, at any rate, in later times, at Mizpah 
and probably elsewhere, with a ceremony which consisted 
originallyin mourning for the death of a virgin goddess. 
Such a ceremony (which is analogous to the well-known 
mourning for TAMMUz [¢.v.]} is attested by Porphyry 
and Pausanias as still performed in their time at Laodicea 
on the Phcenician coast, and as connected with the 
sacrifice of a stag (cp ISAAC, § 4)which was a substitute 
for the more ancient sacrifice of a maiden.? The fact 
that the name of Jephthah's daughter was associated 
with such a celebration is of itself enough to refute 
the idea that she was not really sacrificed but only 
dedicated to perpetual virginity. This notion first 
appears, according to Moore, in the Kimchis (end of 
12th cent. A.D.); the older Jewish and Christian inter- 
preters all take the words of 1139n in their natural sense. 
It may be noticed that Jephthah's daughter is not re- 
ferred to in the NT ; Jephthah himself, however, is a 
hero of faith (Heb. 112). 

See, besides We. CH, Z,¢ and the commentaries of Moore 
and Budde,' Sta. G’/ 168; Kittel, Y7s¢. 289-91 3 Frankenberg, 
Die Composition des deuteron. Richterbuches, 35-38 ('95)} c 
Niebuhr, Steddex, i, 222 A (94) (this writer transfers the Shib- 
boleth section to the story of Botepraes Kohler, 2762 Gesch. 
2a 31, n. 1 (on the mythical theories of Goldziher and Grill). 

pi Bora en 

JEPHUNNEH, once AV Jephunne (7125, '[God] is 
brought back,’ § 54; cp Palm. ‘JANN; tedovyn 
[BAFL]). 

1. The father of Cares (Nu. 136 [P] Dt.136 [Del Josh. 
146[JE and Dg], 1 Ch.415 146Ecclus. 4G/, AV JEPHUNNE). 


z. b. Jether or Ithran of the tribe of Asher (1 Ch. 738; epeva 
[B}, ceded [A}). 


JERAR (7794), a son of Joktan, mentioned after 
Hazarmaveth (Gen. 1026; tapad [A], -eA [E]. repay 
[L]; 1Ch. 1200m. BA, ape[L]). Possibly, like some 
other Arabian tribes, named after the ‘moon' (m= 
moon in Heb., Ph., Eth. ; Sab. Ray) = month); cp the 


1 Moore's attempt (Judges, 306) to explain 121-6 in connection 
with the story of Jephthah's daughter had to he made that all 
possible devices mi ht be tried, but is hardly successful. 

2 Here we differ from Goldziher, Hebrew Mythology, 964 

8 SeeWRS Fel, Sem.(2) 419 466. 
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Palmyrene name ‘yy. Glaser (S&ézge, 2425) identifies 
with Mahra and §, ‘Oman, For other suggested identi- 
fications, see Ball, Smith's DB@), sv, 


JERAHMEEL? (5x11), ‘God pities’ [‘ loves’ or 
‘is friendly’; cp Ass. vdmz and QM in Nab. and Palm. 
inscr.], §§ 28,53; cp perh. DMMDN, | Assur pities’ (?), 
CTS 2, no. 43 A; ‘Le ]payanr [BAL], also -enA, -euenr 
[BA), -eae. [A], -eua. [L]). 

I. The name of a clan, located in the Negeb of 
Judah, which had friendly relations with David during 
his residence at Ziklag (1S. 2710 3029, 
Jerahmeelite, *Synnva, rerpeya, erpanr 
[B], tapaynre, cepaunder [A], aepuwy, erpand [L]). 
Jerahmeel and Caleb are genealogically spokem of as 
brothers (1 Ch. 29 42), a relation which probably began 
at an early date and continued until both were finally 
reckoned to Israel as part of the tribe of Judah (1Ch. 2) 3 
We must not, however, infer from the wording of 7 S. 
27 10-12 that already in David's time the clans formed 
part of Saul's kingdom.4 

To supplement the scanty references to Jerahmeel in 
the MT (but see below, § 4) it would be reasonable to 
assume that the clan shared throughout the course of 
its existence the same fortunes as CALEB : viz., that in 
post-exilic times it was pushed to the N. of Judah by 
the advancing Edomites (cp CALEB, § 4), that previous 
to its occupation of the Negeb it had come from the 
distant S. of Palestine (24. § 2), and that together with 
Caleb it had joined in the wanderings from Kadesh (in 
the N. Arabian Musri} to Hehron (see EXODUS i., 94 
&; HEBRON, § 1; KADEsH i., §3). A critical inspec- 
tion of the Jerahmeelite genealogical lists may perhaps 
be found to lend interesting support to these assump- 
tions (which also receive independent confirmation from 
the inquiries summed up in NEGEB, § g), 

Turning to the genealogies in1 Ch. 2 we find that the 

. names in general betray an affinity with 
2. Genealogies. South Palestine). 

The older divisions of the tribe (w. 25) are Ram (of whose. off- 
shoots Jamin is elsewhere the name of a Simeonite clan whilst 
Ekerreminds us of Ekron), Bunah ? @B Bavaza, see Ki. SBOT),5 
Oren (cp Edomite ArAN), and OZEM (Davidic).6 The mention 
of ‘ another wife’ (v.26) migint suggest that the clan, like Caleb, 
moved to a new seat (see ATARAH), in which case Atarah's son 
Onam (4.) might remind us of the Benjamite BEN-ONI [¢.z.]. 
Onam, moreover, has Edomite associations, and, looking more 
closely at the names of the ‘sons,’ we observe; (a) Shammai 
(v. a also a Calebite division (v. 45); (6) Abishur and Abihail 
(v. 29), names with distinctly $, Arabian en pa Zaza (wv. 
33), perhaps the same as the Simeonite Z1z ; and finally (¢) Isai 
(v. 31), with Simeonite and Judaean affinities. 


1. History. 


The genealogy includes Molid and Jether (vv, 29 32). 
One is tempted to connect these with the two place- 
names, MOLADAH and JATTIR, and to locate the Jerah- 
meelites in the district of “Aééir and Tell el-Milh, to the 
NW. and &, of Arad respectively. This seems to be 
supported by Shishak's list (EGYPT, § 63), where yu-ra- 
hu-ma-[el?] (no. 112) follows almost immediately upon 
ha-k-ru-mag ‘a-ru-d-a ru-bi-¢ (nos. 107-110)—‘ the dis- 


1 For the late Jewish legends connected with this name see 
‘Chronicles of Jerahmeel* (ed. Gaster, 1990). 

2 In view of the analogy between Jefahmeel and the tribal 
names Ishmael, Israel, etc. (some of which may he geographical), 
it is unnecessary to treat Jerahmeel as a compound of py and by 
with the addition of » as in ABIMAEL)} nor could we find 
support for this in ithe name Jarua (for which @ in 1 Ch. 234 
suggests the form Jarhel'), since, in common with JEROHAM, 
it 1s probably nothing more than a popular abbreyiation. Sayce 
(who cites Jerahmeel as preserving a trace of ‘ mimmation”) 
points out that Yarhamu (Jercham) has been found in contract- 
tahletsdated in the reign of Sam&u-iluma, and supposes the name 
to be the origin of Ovid's Orchamus (PS'BA 2123 [1900)). 

3 Cp Meyer, Luést. 116 

4 CpCacer, § 2. Probably 1 S.279 11 do not belong to the 
original narrative (the tenses are frequentative). The passage 
refers to one expedition (not to David's custom), and the sequel 
is related in x S. 30. 

5 The name reminds us of BENAIAH (1) Of KABZEEL (gg.z.), 
one of David's officers. 

6 EV's Ahijah should be ‘his brother(s)’ 5 see AHIJAH, 6. 
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tricts (see FIELD) of Great Arad.'2 (For other indica- 
tions of the seats of this clan, see NEGEB, § 2.) 
For the earlier history of Jerahmeel the unique gene- 
alogy of JARHA [g.v.] in 1 Ch. 2 is highly suggestive.? 
-, The fragment (vv. 34-47) gives the descend- 
oa ants of Yarha ‘the Musrite  servant' 
8 ("182 73) and the daughter of Sheshan to 
the thirteenth generation. Jarha (as also the lad in 
1 S. 3013) was most probably a native of the near-lying 
country of Musri (see M1zRAIM, § 24), and the obscure 
name Sheshan reminds us both of the Hebronite Sheshai 
and of the Egyptian designation Sasz (strictly new) 
‘bedouin,' with which SHESHAI [g.v.], has been con- 
nected.$ 

It is worth noticing that vw. 34-41 are independent of 
the preceding verses, and that the introduction of Sheshan 
in ¥. 314 is probably secondary (contrast the details with 
v. 342). It is not certain therefore that he was a Jerah- 
meelite, The name of the Musrite servant, on the other 
hand, seems to be an eponym of the clan Jerahmeel 
itself. Possibly the genealogy is to be interpreted to 
mean that Jerahmeel moved N. from Musri and settled 
in the vicinity of Hebron (compare Sheshan with 
Sheshai). 

It has been suggested elsewhere that the oldest 
features of Korah's revolt (Nu. 16)belong to the tradition 
of a journey from the Musrite Kadesh to Judah (see 
Exopus i., § 6).4 Now Korah, even in the earlier 
strands of P, is not a Levite; it is possible that. he was 
originally a Calebite (cp KORAH i. 2). It is tempting, 
therefore, to associate Peleth the father of On (or Onan 
[GF], cp Onam above) with the same name in the 
genealogy of Jerahmeel (1 Ch. 233),8 and to regard the 
clan as participating inthe revolt. (The significanceof 
the clan-name Peleth and the traces of the northward 
migration or extension of the Jerahmeelites are con- 
sidered elsewhere. See NEGEB, § 2.) 

Among other features of interest in the genealogy of 
Jarha® are the two names Nathan and Zabad (v. 36) 
who, it has sometimes been suggested, are no other than 
the prophet and officer (see ZABUD, 1) of the days of 
David and Solomon. When we consider the influence 
of the far S. of Palestine upon the worship of Yahwé 
this view cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary. 
If, as has been indicated elsewhere (see GENEALOGIES, 
§ 7 [v.]), there is evidence to show that the names 
of YahwB's Levites are largely derived from the far 5., 
surely Nathan (although not a Levite) may well have 
been of Jerahmeelite or even Musrite origin.” 

Another well-known figure may perhaps have had a similar 
origin. Marquart (Fund, 12) has already observed that Samuel's 

enealogy ini S.11 is two-fold, and that he is traced back to 
Jerahmeel (cee rnonan, y, and Tahath(Tohu, etc.) respectively. 

e might conjecture, therefore, that Samuel was a Jerahmeelite, 
but at a later date was represented as an Ephraimite (see 
TAHATH). But as an alternative suggestion it is no less possible 


that the Jerahmeelite notices should belong (as a marginal note) 
to the name of Eli who is introduced suddenlv without word or 








1 WMM ds, w. Zur. 168. Is no. 111, Ve-ba-ta, the Jerah- 
meelite Nadab @ Ch. 2 28)? 

2 On the list cp Gray (HPN 2347): ‘the character of the 
thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with the genealocy 
a genuine.' 
_ 4 Cpthe Hebronite and Geshurite Tatmar, May we further 
identify the Jerahmeelite name Ahban (see AHBAN) with the 
Hebronite Ahiman qanx, nx)? 

4 The tradition is provisionally called 'Calebite' ; the clan 
Caleb seems to have overshadowed all other petty S. Judasan 
populations (cp CALER, § 3). A better designation would prob. 
ably be ‘ Levitical’. ep the relation between the ‘ Levites' (see 
GENEALOGIES, § 7 ‘[esp. v.]) and the S. of Judah. See also 
Kapesu i., 53, 

5 See further 4/SZ 16 177 n. 

6 See ELisHAMA, 3, 4, SHALLUM, 3, SisAMAI_and note that 
Helez (v. 39) is elsewhere the name of a warrior ‘from the South 
Judaean Beth-pelet (hnt see PALTITE). 

7 Not the prophet only; perhaps also his king (hut see 
JUDAH). Oneobserves how persistently tradition sends David 
to the S. of Judah, to wander in the wilderness of Paran, 1S. 251 
(on the text see H. P. Smith), or to fight against the inhabitants 
of the land bordering on Mizraim (Musri), 74. 278; see the 
present writer's note in A/SL, hc. 
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commentin. 3. This view. moreover, perhaps gains in proba- 
bility when we notice (1) the’un-Hebraic character of the names 
of Eli’s descendants which find their analogy only in Egyptian 
(see Putrenas) or "South Arabian (cp Ext, Hopunt), and (2) 
the presence of a tradition (alate one it istrue, see SAMUEL il, 
§ 4) which would seem to connect E'li‘s house with Moses! in 
Egypt, or perhaps, originally, in Musri (1 S. 227).2 


If the suggestions made in this and certain other 
articles with regard to suspected corruptions of text in 
‘4, Additional MT ane in @ _ accepted, the Jerah- 

meelites were a much more important 

Reférences. tribe, or perhaps collection of tribes, 
than we have imagined. Under all sorts of disguises, 
it has been suspected, the name meets us again and 
again, both in narratives and in genealogies. Some of 
the clans or tribes of Jerahmeel evidently suffered the 
fate described in 4 S.15, 1Ch. 441 43 5 others were 
absorbed by Judah or even by more northern Israelite 
tribes. The following is a list, probably incomplete, 
of OT names which may have been corrupted from 
‘ Jerahmeel.' 


a) Addar_and Hakkarka, Josh. 153. Note that Hezron, 
Addar, and Hakkarka are mentioned together ; Hakkarka is a 
dittographed ‘ Jerahmeel.’ In Gen. 4612 and parallels Hezron, 
son of Perez, is a brother of Hamul {. This is geographi- 
cally important. See HAZAR-ADDAR. KARKAA, NEGEB. 

(6) Amalek. The name is unintelligible, the centre of the 
Amalekites must have been close to the Jerahmeelites. To 
admit the identity of Amalek and Jerahmeel is in accordance 
with many similar rata! identifications, and throws a bright 
light on many passages. f course, it was only a section of the 
Amalekites that Saul overcame, and only with a section that 
David fought. See (%), and on ‘mount of the Amalekites’ 
(Judg. 1219) see PIRATHON. 

(c) Gen. 1624 BEER-LAHAI-ROI (between Kadesh and Bered} 
should be ‘ Beer-jerahme’éli'—i.e., ‘Wellof the Jerahmeetites.’ 
The name ‘ Jerahmeel’ is derived from by ont ;‘she called the 
name of Yahwé El-rahamim ; for she had said, Will God indeed 
have compassion?’ (v. 13, OMY pbx nam). Cp Isaac. 

(2) Job 322, $yxa55, like Ram (cp s), is a fragment of syn. 
See Jos, Book oF, § 9. 

(e) Probably Joash (1 K. 2226) as well as Jerahmeel (Jer. 3626, 
see 3 below) was of Jerahmeelite extraction. ‘Jerahmeel ben- 
hanmelech’ is surely absurd ; ‘ hen-hammelech’ itself comes 

m _* ben-jerahnieel. 

(7) The ‘Carmel’ of Josh. 1555, also called hak-Karmel « S. 
1512, etc.), is no doubt from ‘Jerahmeel.’ Was the ‘Carmel’ 
of 1 $, 1512 really the placenow callede?-Kuszul? This is not 

erhaps necessary (see SAUL, § 4 ad zz7/, n.). In 1§. 155 read 

ene) eased 3 and cp 3ez9 (for text cp CARMEL, 2, 
Col ZOO) Nn, 2). 

(g) 2 Ch. 267. See Gur-BaaL. (A) 1 Ch.440, important 
geographically (see Neces) and historically. Ham(.z. 1. end) 
is quite impossible. (i) Hamul b. Judah (Gen. 46x, etc.). 
Cp (a) and see Hamut, Manor. (7) Jamlech, a Siineonite 
(a Ch. 434). (2) 1 Ch.234 See Jarna, and cp above. (/) 
1Ch, 416 2Ch. 26 r2. ote that ‘ Jehaleleel’? was the ‘father’ 
of Zipb ;’he is co-ordinated with”Caleh. (wz) 18.11. See 
JEROHAM, 1, and cp above, a @) Josh. 1556, 1 Ch. 2.44, see 
JOKDEAM, JORKEAM. (0) g K. 1475 see (u). 

(4) Kemnel, Gen. 2221. Read ‘ Uz his first-hann, and Ahibuz, 
and Jerahmee], and Abiram,’ and note that Ahibuz (see AHI, 1) 
and Michael (z Ch.513,4) are brought into connection respec- 
tively with Salecah(miswritten Milcah_in Gen. 2221), and with 
‘Gilead in Bashan’ in 1 Ch. 511-16, See ZELOPHEHAD. 

s 2) 5 K.431[5 11). See MaAHoL. (vy) Michael, 1 Ch. 513A 

e . 


€ 

(s) Ram (see Z) was brother of Jerahmeel @@ Ch. 29); on Job 
322, see JoB, Book oF, § 9, and note that Buz and Aram 
(= Ram = Jerahmeel) are brothers (Gen. 2221). 

(4) Raham, 1 Ch. 244. Cp). (#) Rekem, 1 Ch.243,4 In 
this connection note that the Targumic name for tens 
(op Or IND ap) must be a corruptionof ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and that 
nyp 22 in Judg. 6 333 712 810(%), alsoin 1K. 1510 and Job 13 
should most probably be pot 135, Ze, Sxona a, ‘sons of 
Jerahmeel.’ 

) Salt, city and valley of (*#~ and gé hanemélah), Josh. 1562; 
2 K. 147. Kittel well points out the improbabilitythat Joktheel 
in the Abpn +3 is Petra. It is ‘Jerahmeel’ in ‘the valley of 
Jerahmeet.’ See Sant, Ciry oF. 

(#) On the singular corruptions in the two similar passages, 
Nu. 211 Judg. 116see Nace, § 2. 

(y) Last of all we mention a hypothesis which in the light of 
(ce) is so probable that it deserves more space than we can give 
to it. Ab-raham is not a dialectic form of Abram or ABIRAM 


fg.z, 1. nor vet =‘ the beloved father’ (Harkavy), but comes from 


1 SeealsoIcHason. 

2 Yahwé’s appearance to Moses, and the separation of the 
Levites here referred to, were probably located at Kadesh; cp 
Kapesu i, § 3; LEvITES. 
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max ‘the Father loves or has pity’ (cp Ass; r@##, ‘ to love’). 

erhaps there was a second legend to account for the name of the 
Jerahmeelite Well (see¢) by connectingit with the name Abraham. 

See further KirjATH-ARBA, Mamre, MEPHIBOSHETH, PHINE- 
HAS, PuTIEL, RACHEL, RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM, Rexem, SALT 
Sea, SAUL (§§ 1 6), SHALisHA [LAND OF], SHoBI, Sopom, 
TeEKoA, and TERAH. 

2, A Merarite Levite a Ch.2429, see 2321); see 1 above, 
and cp GENEALOGIES i., $ Le 

3. b. Hammelech (RV ‘the ‘king’s son’ 5; see HAMMELECH, 
and cp above, § 4e), who was ordered by Jehoiakim to imprison 
Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 36[@ 431 263 repeysanr [8]. See 
above, § 4(e). 8 A.c., §§ 1-3 5 T.K.C.,§ 4. 


JERECHUS (iepeyoy [B*A]}, 1 Esd. 522; RV 
JERECHU. See JERICHO. : 
JERED. 1. 1Ch. 12 EV, etc.; seeJARED. 2. (TY; 


for etymology, cp Ar. wird, ‘a troop of people, or 
cattle, coming to a watering-place’ ; rape8 [BAL]), one 
of the sons of EZER (g.v. , ii, 1) by ‘his wife the Jewess,’ 
called ‘the father of Gedor,’ 1 Ch. 418 (inv. 4 Penuel 


bears the same title). 
Many springs in Palestine now bear the name of werdeh 
(Conder, PEFQ, °78, p. 22), which is understood by the 


easantry in the sense suggested above for this Jered. C 
Koran 18e9, “Wew diavethe sinners to if as herds goin. 
to water. T.K.C. 


JEREMAI (')%), § 52 ; abbrev. from JEREMIAH), of 
the bne Hashum, a layman in the list of those ‘with 
foreignwives (see EZRA1.,§ 5 end), Ezra 1033t (1\epamel 
[SN], -m [B], 1epemLeli {AL}}. The name appears 
among the sons of Bani in 1 Esd. 934 (JEREMIAS, cepepias 


[BAL]). @¥®, however, gives the name again inv, 33. 

JEREMIAH (ND, and in nos. 4, 5, 6, and 8, 
m9, on the meaning see below, § 1 ; NAMES, &§ 35, 
41, 52, 84, andcpJEREMIEL; 1epemlelta{c]+[BAL)). 

1. The prophet called, in AV, also Jeremias (Ecclus. 
496 Mt. 1614) and Jeremy (Mt.217 279). MT has 
wmpy but in Jer.271 285 7% 29x in the 
title of the book, and in Dan. 92 Ezral1 
mpy. In Ecclus. 496 it is still written 


yoy. As to its meaning, Wellhausen (7BS) connected 
it with ,/nipn, ‘to found,’ cp ‘Jeruel’; so too Ball. 
More probably, however, we should explain it wey 
‘Yahwé hurls’ (so Seb. Schmidt) ; cp m2 1 Ch. 98, 


map, ICh. 625. Theunderstood object may be variously 


1. Name 
and family. 


supplied. 

According to 11 Jeremiah was the son of Hilkiah 
and belonged to a priestly family dwelling at Anathoth. 
Many since Clement of Alexandria and Jerome have 
maintained the identity of his father with the Hilkiah of 
2 K.22 7, but on no sufficient grounds. Whether the 
editor thought of Jeremiah’s father as the high priest, 
may be doubtful ; probably he drew his statement from 
the biographical work (see next article, § 17). According 
to chap. 32 Jeremiah had an uncle named Shallum and 
a cousin named Hanamel; from 16r it is to be inferred 
that Jeremiah was never married. 

The primary sources of information respecting the 
prophet are his own oracles. The biographical sketches 

. in the book that bears his name come from a 
2. Life. work written a long time after his death. 
There is no testimony outside of the book of Jeremiah 
that has anyindependentvalue. The earliest references 
to him (2 Ch. 8525 3620. Ecclus. 497) come from the 
second century B.C. Even after criticism has done its 
full work, however, it remains possible with some degree 
of certainty to trace the general course of his career. 

Jeremiah was born, it would seem, at ANATHOTH 
{g-¥.]; perhaps about 650, for we know that he first 
came forwardin 625. At what time of life a man might 
enter the priesthood in the days before D and P, is not 
known. The event which gave him a prophetic impulse 
may have been a Scytho-Chaldean invasion of Syria im 


1 The transliteration Inpewéas [B* oncq, A often, S¢.4 thrice] 
should also be noted. ‘The Latin versions give Hverenz.as, 
Levemias. 
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the first year of Nabopolassar (43). Probably the 
impulse was accelerated by a vision, though the story 
in chap.] reflects not only his own later experiences, 
but also the estimate of his work in a subsequent age, 
based on oracles not proceeding from him. It is 
probable that the reform movement five years later en- 
listed his efforts (Duhm, Cheyne) and that he proclaimed 
the new law in Anathoth (1k: #), though it is not likely 
that he knew how it originated or was equally interested 
in all its injunctions. Whether there was a local cult at 
Anathoth causing opposition on the part of his towns- 
men and such persecution as to call forth from him 
fierce imprecations (11 21-23) must be left in doubt. He 
probably took up his abode at Jerusalem after 620. 

Before the end of Josiahs reign Jeremiah seems to have 
recognised the futility of a reform carried out by the 
strong arm of the state (23). Hence he watched the 
rising Chaldean power, not as Habakkuk in the hope 
of deliverance from Assyrian supremacy, but as an 
instrument in YahwB's hand to bring Judah to repent- 
ance or to ruin. The relative weakness of Egypt he 
perceived now as in the days of Zedekiah, just as 
Isaiah had seen that of Damascus as against Assyria. 
This explains the absence of any encouraging oracle 
before the battle of Megiddo and any lamentation after 
that event, a lack felt in later times and made good by 
ascribing to him an anonymous lament over Josiah 
(2 Ch. 3525). The fall of Nineveh in 606 and Nebuchad- 
rezzar's march npon Syria in 605 may have led Jeremiah 
to utter some such definite prophecy as is mentioned 
in 8629, predicting the conquest of Judea by the king of 
Babylon. Concerning the story found in that chapter, 
cp the next article (§ 17). Possibly at a time when the 
defeat of Necho's arms had driven the people with 
renewed zeal to the Yahwé-cult in the temple, Jeremiah 
appeared with the oracle reported in 7 # and 26. It 
may have been in the years when Nebuchadrezzar was 
unable to follow up his victory and bring Judab to sub- 
jection that Jehoiakim was guilty of undertaking great 
building enterprises without paying the labourers 
engaged (2213 7; on the text see JEHOIAKIM). 
Jeremiah probably concealed himself during this reign, 
and there seems to be no evidence that he suffered any 
persecution. Even though his predictions concerning 
Jehoiakim failed, and the king apparently died in peace 
and was ‘joined to his fathers,’ Jeremiah still looked 
for a Chaldean army and threatened Jehoiachin and his 
mother with exile(2224-27 29 : 28 is a gloss). The idea 
that at this time Jeremiah undertook two journeys to 
the Euphrates (181 7) cannot be seriously entertained 
(see EUPHRATES ii.). The word indeed denotes the 
Euphrates (cp Gen.214), not Ephratha, or Para; bit 
the account is probably a dramatization of a mere 
simile, and not historical in any sense. 

At some time in the reign of Zedekiah, when the 
condition of affairs before the deportation of 597, for 
which the exiled nobility had once been held responsible, 
had sufficiently receded from view to appear good in 
comparison with present conditions, Jeremiah seems to 
have had a vision of two baskets of figs in front of the 
temple, and explained that Zedekiah and his princes 
and subjects were like bad figs, while Jehoiachin and 
the exiles were like good figs (24). A later writer, who is 
even familiar with an Egyptian gé/ak (CAPTIVITY) (z. 8), 
has apparently carried the comparison beyond the point 
intended. Chap. 28, which probably contains a historical 
nucleus, is more likely to show the real attitude of the 
prophet at this time. HANANIAH (¢.¥.) prophesies 
that Jehoiachin and the exiles shall return with the 
sacred vessels in two years. Jeremiah would be glad 
to have Jehoiachin back; but he does not believe in a 
return. It is not merely the short term set by Hananiah 
that he objects to. He recognises as a mark of the 
true prophets of the past that they only announced 
coming judgment, and he takes his place with them. 
Hence he makes absolutely no suggestion of a future 
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return of exiles, but affirms uncompromisingly the 
inevitable subjection of all lands to Nebuchadrezzar. 
Whether he actually threatened Hananiah with death 
within a year, may perhaps be questioned. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of prophecy sufficiently ex- 
plains the account of Hananiah's death. The alleged 
epistles of Jeremiah to Babylonian Jews (in chap. 29) 
cannot be used as historical material, nor the story a his 
sending bands and yokes to various nations in chap. 2/. 
But 289 #% shows that the conspiracy in which Zedekiah 
became involved led Jeremiah into sharp conflicts with 
prophets whose convictions were different from his own. 
In 587, when Nebuchadrezzar temporarily raised the 
siege of Jerusalem, Zedekiah sent a request to Jeremiah 
to consult Yahwé as to the prospect, and received 
pressing advice to surrender (211-10 373-10). At this 
time Jeremiah's indignation was aroused by the reduction 
to slavery of freedmen solemnly emancipated at the 
approach of Nebuchadrezzar (34). It mas only natural, 
after his advice just mentioned, that he should be 
arrested when he attempted to withdraw to Anathoth, 
probably with the intention of securing for himself a 
piece of property there (8711-16). This land he may 
actually have had an opportunity of purchasing later 
(32). What became of the prophet when the city was 
taken is not known, since the special concern for his 
welfare on the part of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabuzaradan 
probably is as apocryphal as the general's pious address, 
3911 7 402-6. But a political prisoner is likely to 
have fared better than a rebel. 

Concerning the end of the prophet's life there are 
many legends. 

According toz Mace, 24 % Jeremiah carried away in safety the 
tabernacle, the ark and tke altar of incense and concealed them 
in ahotlow cave id the mountain where Moses died in Moab. 
It is possible that this legend found its supplement in a story of 
the prophet's translation in so appropriate a spot. This would 
account for his appearance in splendonr to Judas the Maccabee 
(2 Macc. 1512 #), his living with translated heroes like Enoch 
and Elijah (Sixtus Sinensis as quoted by Neumann), his expected 
return as a precursor of the Messiah (Mt. 16134 Jn. L2r 740) 
or in the last time as one of the two witnesses of Rev. 113 
(Victorinus adZoc.). Another legend, which still found a place 
in an appendix to the book of Jeremiah, brought him with 'the 
whole remnant of Judah' to Daphne, there to prophesy the 
utter destruction of the Egyptian ga/ah, 42-44,1 en this addi- 
tion was made to the Book of Jeremiah, the story of his being 
stoned to death at Daphne (Jerome, Tert., Epiphanius) by his 
own people or by the Beyptians had apparently not developed. 
Of still later origin are other stories : Jeremiah's pee ofa 
saviour before whom the reas idols would fall to the ground 
(leading to the worship of the virgin and the child :Chron, pasch. 
in Fabricius), the burial of the prophet éy témw tijs oimjoews 
@apaw (which seems to denote a pyramid) because he saved the 
Egyptians from crocodiles and snakes (Epiphanins, de witis 
prophetarun), the visit of Alexander to the tomb of the prophet 
who had predicted his victories over the nations and the removal 
of the ashes to Alexandria(Chron. pasch.), and the influence on 
Greek Doilosophess visiting Egypt of the esoteric wisdom he had 
taught there (Ambrosius, ‘Augustine, Génébrard). According to 
a legend preserved in Séder ‘lar rahbé, 2677, Jeremiah was 
carried to Bahylon with Baruch by Nebuchadrezzar after his 
conquest of Egypt. while Rashi seems to imply only that 
Jeremiah and Baruch returned to Palestine (ad Jer. 4414). 
Whether in this mass of late legends there is anywhere a grain 
of historic fact, cannot readily be ascertained. 

The prophetic utterances of Jeremiah derive their 
character from his conviction that he was inspired by 
3. Yahwh and from his conception of 

+ Message. vahwe's nature, purposes and demands. 
Like Amos and Isaiah, he seems to have been impelled 
to prophesy by a series of visions. Ina trance he hears 
YahwB's voice bidding him speak as a prophet, and feels 
Yahwe's hand touching his lips consecrating them to the 
proclamation of YahwB's oracles. On two subsequent 
occasions, when in the same condition, he saw a rod of 
an almond tree and a seething cauldron coming from 
the N. The former vision he interpretated as an assur- 
ance that Yahwé would ‘ watch over' (apy ; see ALMOND) 
his word, consequently as a pledge that the oracles 
would he fulfilled; the latter he understood as signifying 


1 Many scholars consider this story as a work of Baruch and 
accord to it historical value. But see next article, §§ 6. 7, 8. 
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that nations from the N. would invade Palestine. These 
ecstatic experiences were doubtless preceded by eager 
-observation of the signs of the times and stifled impulses 
to speak. Jeremiah had in waking hours seen the 
movements in history of that mysterious hand which in 
the vision brought the cauldron from the N. and dedi- 
cated him asa prophet. A similar experience may have 
come in Zedekiah's reign when, hearing the murmurs of 
the approaching storm, and reflecting upon the de- 
generacy of the present generation, he had his vision of 
the figs (24). That Yahwl: had actuallyrevealed himself 
to him, he never seems to have questioned; nor that the 
word of judgment he announced was actually YahwB's 
word. The events justified his faith, Whether the 
Scythian invasion passed so harmlessly by the territory 
‘over which Josiah reigned as is generally supposed, 
cannot, with our scanty information, be determined. 
There is no intimation of a disenchantment like that of 
Ezekiel in regard to Tyre. The capture of Jerusalem 
in 597 and the deportation of Jehoiachin must have been 
‘understood by Jeremiah as a vindication of YahwB's 
-word. 

Another source of assurance was the character of the 
‘oracles he felt divinely impelled to utter. He was 
impressed' by their similarity to the oracles of true 
prophets in the past. Like them he prophesied, not 
-smooth things, but coming judgment. Like theirs, his 
-oracles were immediate, spontaneous utterances. He 
contrasted them with the oracles also delivered in the 
name of Yahwl: by the prophets opposed to him, and 
was struck by the differencein tone, the cheerful tenor, 
the failure to go to the root of the evil, the lack of 
originality (2397). He noticed their use of popular 
phrases, and accused them of stealing oracles,one from 
another (v. 30), while his own communion with YahwB 
brought him ever fresh supplies of thought and speech, 
.and prevented him from copying even the words of the 
-earlier prophets that had come down to him. He 
watched their easy acceptance of the pleasures of life, 
while his own moral earnestness and sense of impending 
catastrophe enjoined upon him absolute celibacy and 
bade him keep aloof even from the ordinary expressions 
.of sympathy; and he accused them of immoral conduct. 
His spiritual isolation in such an environment became 
to him an evidence of the genuineness of his experience. 
If he was right, his opponents were wrong; if he was 
inspired, they put forth false claims, proclaiming in the 
name of Yahwl: oracles that they had themselves thought 
‘out. He even forbade the use of the word '‘oracle,' 
NwDd (23 36 ; see PROPHECY). While all prophethood, 
even that of Jeremiah's less radical colleagues, must 
ultimately rest on a sense of personal communion with 
a, divine being, this sense seems to have been specially 
keen in his case. The snatches of poetry, elegies, 
psalms, dialogues, frequently adduced to show that in 
this respect Jeremiah anticipated the type of piety that 
meets us in the Psalter, may indeed be later additions 
to the book; but the individualistic character of his 
religions life is abundantly evident. 

This prophetic consciousness is influenced by, and in 
-turn reacts upon, his conception of Yahwl:. Yahwl: is 
- Israel's god. He is Israel's father to 
4. ee whom the nation owes its existence, 

or Yahwe. and therefore its allegiance. Like 
Hosea, Jeremiah also conceives of Israel as YahwB's 
wife. But while Yahwl: has remained faithful, the 
nation has broken its marriage vows. By its adultery 
with strangers— Le., its worship of the gods of other 
nations—it has forfeited its rights. Unlike HosEA, 
Jeremiah deems it impossible that the adulterous wife 
should be taken back again (817%). The noble vine 
has become a degenerate plant (221). This abandon- 
ment of YahwB is all the more amazing, as other nations 
remain faithful to their gods (211: pnby xb nem [2212] 
has the appearance of a later gloss), though these are but 
"broken cisterns as compared with a fountain of living 
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waters (213). However numerous these gods may be, 
they can give no aid in times of trouble (228), They 
are as impotent as their sacred symbols, the asérvas and 
the massébas, to which the worshippers address such 
endearing terms as ‘my father' and 'my begetter' 
(227). Whether Jeremiah actually identified the gods 
of the nations with stocks and stones, may be doubted. 
But it is possible that his words paved the way for 
the positive and distinct utterances of 2 Isaiah (cp 
IDOLATRY). 

Yahwl: determines what shall befall his people. He 
has absolute power over its destiny (186). He sends 
the northern hordes into Palestine; he subdues the 
nations to Nebuchadrezzar. Yahwl: is not a ‘numen’ 
limited to the neighbourhood .of his shrine, but a god 
who can betake himself to distant places, whether in 
heaven or on earth, so that no man can escape from 
him (2323). He is just in all his dealings with the 
nations, treating them according to their merits (187 #7) 

YahwB's purposes are in harmony with his nature. 
He reveals them to his servants. ‘What is Yahwé 
about to do?' is the question that bids the prophet's 
eyes pierce the darkness of the future, and makes him a 
soothsayer. Jeremiah's predictions were not based on 
shrewd political observations, but on his impressions, 
present with him, whether he was waking or sleeping, 
of what such a god as he conceived Yahwé to be would 
necessarily have in mind to do, when historical circum- 
stances showed that he was ready to act. That it was 
Yahwe's purpose to put Judah, as well as the surround- 
ing nations, into the hand of the growing Chaldean 
power, was the burden of Jeremiah's message during a 
period of almost forty years. But the ulterior divine 
motive was to him the moral reformation of the people. 

Only through foreign oppression could that rebellious 
disposition (aS mow, 724) which showed itself in idolatry 
and unrighteousness be overcome. This oppression 
must last until the reformation has taken place. Hence 
Jeremiah indulges in no vain speculations as to the 
length of the Chaldean suzerainty; hence he is abso- 
lutely convinced of .the impossibility of resistance and 
exhorts Zedekiah and his people to willing submission; 
hence he lays down as a criterion of true prophethood 
the preaching of judgment to come with its tendency to 
lead men away from their evil doings (288 2822). 
Beyond this he seems to have had no eschatology. If 
the nation should repent, Yahwl: would also change his 
treatment of the people (187). But there being as 
yet no evidence of repentance, the Chaldean yoke 
must continue and should be quietly carried rather than 
aggravated by rebellion. Those who by the preaching 
of repentance worked for the reformation of character, 
proved themselves in the midst of their labours to 
belong to the true prophetic order (288). Like his 
predecessors, Jeremiah believed in the power of YahwB's 
judgments to touch the springs of action and lead toa 
change of conduct. In this he differed widely from the 
great writer, who might be designated a Second Jeremiah 
(Jer. 307), who believed that the grace of Yahwl:, 
shown in the restoration of national independence and 
prosperity, could alone accomplish that thorough re- 
formation which foreign oppression and_ prophetic 
preaching had failed to effect. 

YahwB's supreme demand is purity within, a circum- 
cision of ear and heart, a removal of the carnal dis- 
position preventing Yahwe's voice from being heard and 
his will from being understood and accepted (44 14 610). 
The outward forms of the cult have not been ordained 
by Yahwé. 'I spake not unto your fathers nor com- 
manded them when I brought them up from the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices’ (7 22). 
This is the prophet's declaration of independence. The 
law promulgated in 620 commanded in YahwB's name 
numerous burnt-offerings and _ sacrifices. However 
favourably Jeremiah may have beep impressed at the 
outset by the moral tone of the Deuteronomic law, its 
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denunciation of idolatry, and possibly also its tendency 
to render the sacrifices of animals a less prominent 
feature of life, he did not believe that Yahwi! had 
ordered such offerings; and when he observed the 
* carnal" confidence in the possession of this law, he had 
no hesitation in openly denouncing it as a fraud and a 
forgery+ (88). Thus the emancipation of religion from 
the state and the cult, prepared by the earlier prophets, 
was most fully carried out by Jeremiah. 

The estimate of Jeremiah‘s character must necessarily 
depend on the student’s critical position. | Renan’s 
harsh judgment of him as a fanatic filled 
with hatred of the human race is based 
solelv on the spurious oracles against 
the foreign nations. Jeremiah’s real attitude was one 
of kindly concern for the welfare of these nations and 
desire for their moral reformation through the pressure 
of the Chaldean yoke. The ,charges made by some 
writers against the prophet of cowardice and untruthful- 
ness, vanity and vindictiveness, are largely founded on 
the narratives of a story-book whose accuracy is too 
unquestioningly recognised. Our information is too 
scanty to allow us to assert that he cannot have hurled 
intemperate curses at his opponents, particularly such 
prophets as Hananiah ; but neither can we confidently 
affirmthat he did. Astothe contention of Maurice Vernes 
that a prophet who gave to his people the counsel of sur- 
render is ahistorically impossible character, it arises from 
his failure to recognise the highest type of patriotism, and 
to take due account of the religious genius who sub- 
ordinates all considerations of state to the absolute 
demands of the divinity. On the other hand, the con- 
ception of Jeremiah as the prophet of the new covenant, 
the foreteller of the restoration of the monarchy and the 
return of the exiles after seventy years, is based on 
oracles wrongly and inconsistently ascribed to him, 
The representation of him as the ‘weeping prophet ! 
is derived from the late book of Lamentations and the 
similar elegies interspersed by editors among his oracles. 

The salient features of Jeremiah’s character are his 
sternness and his veracity, his loyalty and his courage, 
his sadness and his tenderness. A hush falls on the 
festive assembly, the crowded mart, the king’s court 
when this solemn figure appears. Above ‘the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
groom and the voice of the bride,’ his strident notes of 
warning and denunciation rise and bring presentiments 
of coming ill. Never a word of hope; ever the stern 
rebuke and the call to repentance |! But this sternness 
is born of earnest thought and of unflinching regard for 
truth. If his hand seeks to rend the veil of the future, 
it is not to satisfy vain curiosity, but to ascertain the 
truth that he may proclaim it, bitter though it be, for 
the ultimate good of the people. As the ambassador 
of Yahwé, he has no fear of earth‘s mighty ones, 
whether kings, or princes, or prophets, or priests. Nor 
is he concerned whether his preaching may ‘ weaken the 
hands of the men of war.’ His physical courage may 
not always be equal to his spiritual intrepidity. His 
sensitive nature may shrink from actual suffering, and 
he may at times seek his safety in flight. But when 
the word of Yabwi! comes, he consults not with flesh 
and blood, but proclaims his message regardless of con- 
sequences. With no family life as a haven of rest for his 
storm-tossed spirit, his lot is sad. Yethis very words 
of resignation betray tenderness of heart. Whatever 
its end may have been, his life was a long and noble 
martyrdom. 

See especially Dnhm, Die Theolagie de7 Propheten ('75), 
Vernes, Du Prétendu Polvthéisme des Hébreux,'o1 ; Smend, 

. Lehrbuch &. Alttest. Rel.-gesch. (93; 2nd ed. 
6. Literature. Re : the Histories of Israel particularly by 
fade, Renan, and Weilhansen, and the 


followingmonographs : Cheyne; Jeremiah, His Lifeand Times 
(‘88); Marti, Der Proshet Jercmiav-n Anatot (89); Lazarus, 


5. Jeremiah’s 
character. 


Der Prophet Jeremias (94), Ricard, Profeten Jeremias (96); 


1 Cp Wellh. Prof, 428, n. 1; Giesebrecht dissents. 
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v. Bulmerincq, Das Zukunfisbild des Proph. Jerentia, 1894" 
Vemes in La Grande Cyclopédie. Cp also JEREMIAH ii., and 
PROPHECY: N. 5. 

z. Of Lihnah, father of Hamital (2 K. 2331 cepepcov [BAL], 
2418 repencov [BL], enpeucov [A], Jer. 521 cepexcouv [BNAQ]). 

3. "Father of Jaazaniah the’ Rechahite’ Cler. 35 [@ 42}3, 


tepeuey [BNQ], cepemcov [A]). 

4. A Manassite @ Ch. 524; cvepuera, [B]). G : 

5, 6, 7. Three of David’ swarriors, the last two being Gadites 
a Ch. 124, cepulelias [B], vepepenas [8*], v. 10, cepa [XN], v. 23, 
cepuca. (NI, vepay.aou [L]). See Davin, § 11 (alii.). 

8. A priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i.,§ 73 
Neh. 102[3], tepuca [BA], -s [L} 5121, cepplelia [BRA], enpepeas 
([L], 34, cepucas [L]}; apparently he gave his name to a priestly 
class (cp Neh. 1212, cepyra [AL)). 


JEREMIAH (BOOK) 


Title and place in Canon,$1,% Criticism of chaps. 46-51, § 
Contents and divisions, § 3 7 





Earlier collections, § 6. Cutitistiot chaps. 80% 32, § x5. 
Superscriptions, § 7 Later additions, § 16. 
Works of Jeremiahand Baruch, Dates, § 20 


§8 fr Text and versions § az 
Later writers, § 10. Bibliography, § 22. 

In most MSS and printed editions of MT this book 
is called FPO, 

At the time of the Chronicler(¢. 200 B.c.) this form of the 
name seems to have been more common than the earlier ys >y5> 

(Neh. 10 3[2] 1234 1 Ch.524 12410 p49; only 

1, Title, 1 Ch. ir3 494»), although Ben-Sira still wrote 

yoy, Ecclus. 496. Our oldest MSS of @ and the 

versions based on it give as the title a transliteration that may re- 

present either form (cepezias ; so also Coptic). Melito (Eus. 

HE 4 26) and Origen refer to the book as ‘Tepepias, év TG ‘lepeuia, 

Ep. ad Afr. 226). Jerome uses the same title (Pro?. gal i 
2 Reg.), and yp" is the designation in Baba bathraé 146. 

The book seems once to have occupied the first place 
among the prophete posteriores. A baraitha in Babé 

sus. s bathra (140 132) gives the following 

2. Position in order of these prophets : Jeremiah, 

Canon. Ezekiel, Isaiah, Minor Prophets ; and 
the Talmudic tract explains that Isaiah was placed after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel because ‘ Kings ends in desolation, 
Jeremiah is all desolation, Ezekiel begins with desolation 
and ends with consolation, and Isaiah is all consolation. 
This Talmudic arrangement was followed by many 
copyists (20 cited by Kenn., 8 by De Rossi, 6 by Ginsb.), 
and also by a MS of the Masorah in the Palatinate 
Library, cp Buxtorf, 7¢derzas,286. The oldest testimony 
for the order, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Minor Prophets, 
is Jerome (Zc.). In 380 4.p., he still adhered to the 
arrangement found in his copy of the LXX—viz,, Minor 
Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (Zp. ad 
Paulinam). To this order Codex Alexandrinus, Cyril 
(Cut. 4331) and Gregory Naz. (Of. 298) bear witness. 
That it was determined by chronological considerations 
is manifest, whilst the insertion of Daniel shows its in- 
dependence of the Babylonian or Palestinian tradition 
preserved in the Talmud. 

No conclusionscan be drawn from the MSS as to the original 
order in LXX. _Peshifta (Poc. Bodl. Lee)? presents the succes- 
sion .: Isaiah, Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
the Ethiopic version has Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Minor 
Prophets. _ Origen’s arrangement (Is., Jer., Dan., Ez.) plac 
Daniel before Ezekiel, and Melito’s (Is., Jer., Min. Pr., Dan., 
Ba) indicates another position for Minor Prophets omitted by 

rigen, 

There is evidence that the book at one time containrd 
some elements now found elsewhere or lost. 

As Josephus does not mention separately Lamenta- 
tions in c. Ap. 18, he probably knew it only as a part 

C ts of Jeremiah. The same is presum- 
3, Gantents. ably true of Melito. Origen distinctly 
states that he regarded Lamentations and the Epistle 
‘Baruch 1-5 and 6?) as belonging to Jeremiah (Xc.). 
Later patristic writers, like Athanasius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Hilary. and Ambrose. regularly include 
Lamentations, Baruch and Epistle in Jeremiah (cpHody, 


1 [There are of course exceptions in other MSS. _The famous 
Tod. osianns, for example, gives this order : Isaiah, 
feremiah (with Iam., Ep. Jer., and Fpp. of Baruch), Ezekiel, 
Minor Prophets, Daniel (with Bel and Dragon)]. 
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De didi., 646 #.). In the Ethiopic Bible the book com- 
prises also the Paralipomena Jeremise (Dillmann, Chrest. 
Aeth, 1-15; Ceriani, Monumenta, 19-18) and the frag- 
ment containing the passage quoted in Mt. 279. These 
works, having attached themselves to Jeremiah somewhat 
after the fashion of the additions to Daniel and Esther, 
were gradually provided with separate headings and 
severed from the volume. 

The same is possibly the case in the seven following 
instances :— 

(1) In 2 Ch. 3525 an elegy on the death of Josiah is 
ascribed to Jeremiah. It seems to have had a place 
at one ‘time among the threnodies of Lamentations 
(map dy; read with @ axp and with G*,? panz aaa). 
See LAMENTATIONS, and cp Schmidt, Jatrod. to Jer. 

(2) In 2 Ch. 8622 % and Ezra 11-3, Is, 4428 is dis- 
tinctly quoted as a word of Jeremiah. The most natural 
explanation is that Is.40 7, being anonymous, and 
revealing a marked kinship to Jer. 30-33, found a 
temporary home in our volume before it was finally 
attached to Isaiah, where it may have been already 
established by 1803.c. (cp Ecclus. 4824 .). 

(3) In 2 Macc. 21 #, certain statements are made on 
the authority of a work entitled ‘Jeremiah, the Prophet.’ 
Two views are possible. (a} /”, 2 may be simply remin- 
iscent of Jer.109, and vv. 4 7 may originally have 
been a haggadic annotation to Jer. 316, intended to 
explain and to soften the effect of that passage, but 
afterwards removed from the text; or (4) the author may 
have had before him the biographical work probably 
known by the same title. That he designates his source 
as ‘scripture’ (ypady), would be natural on either 
hypothesis. It is less likely that the Paralipomena 
Jeremize, though essentially of Jewish origin, already 
existed when 2 Macc. was written. 

(4) Mt. 279 is quoted from ‘Jeremiah the Prophet,’ 
the term being the same as that used in Mt. 217. This 
passage is not found in our present text. Did the 
author of Mt. read it in his copy of Jeremiah, or in an 
Apocryphon Jeremize? (CpJUDAS ISCARIOT, § 8.) 

(5) Justin, Dial, c. Trypk. 72,charges the Jews with 
having erased from Jer. a passage probably of Christian 
origin. 

(6) Whether Eph. 514 found its way into the apocry- 
phon from the margin of Jeremiah, or belonged to the 
Apocalypse of Elijah, cannot yet be determined. 

(7) Lactantius (48) found in his text the words 
‘beatus qui erat antequam nasceretur’ in Jer. 15. How 
old this gloss was is unknown. In regard to Justin’s 
accusation against the Jews that they had erased Jer. 
1lz9, it is altogether probable that there was a basis of 
fact for the statement. Certain MSS known to Justin 
lacked the passage. But this may have been due in part 
to its (possible)absence in a copy older than that used by 
@, and only in part to its clumsy yet uncomfortable 
apologetic use by Christians. Its occurrence in all ex- 
tant MSS simply shows that it finally maintained itself. 

On the other hand, MT contains many elements 
that have been added even after the book assumed 
substantially its present form (see below). 

It has been maintained that Josephus (Ant.x. 61, 
cde va § 79) divided the book into two volumes, 
4. Division. either Jeremiah and Lamentations (Ve- 
nema, Meulenbelt) or Jer. 1-24 and 25-52 (Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt). 

Ordinarily the words ‘who was the first that wrote 
and left behind him in writing two books concerning 
these things’ (és rp@ros wepl rovrwr Sto BiBous ypdwas 
xaréXurev) are understood as referring to Ezekiel. But 
Ez. 1-89 and 40-48 cannot be meant (Stephen Huet, 
Bertholet), as 40-48 contains no prophecy of the exile. 
Rather is it probable that those passages quoted from 
Ezekiel by Clement, Tertullian, and others (cp Fabricius, 
Cod. Pseudepig. 1117 ff) had at the time of our glossator 


1 [For the MSS which seem to present the Lucianic recension 
ofJeremiah, see below, § 21.} 
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been severed from the canonical Ezekiel and constituted 
an independent volume. That the words quoted area 
later gloss, seems probable; 8s is lacking in many 
MSS, and Josephus himself could scarcely have con- 
sidered Ezekiel as earlier than Jeremiah. 

The following are the chief schemes that have been 
proposed for dividing the book :— 

Ecolampadius : (1) 1-81, (2) 32-39, (3) 40-52, 

Heidegger :(r) 1-36, (2) 37-44, (3) 45, (4) 46-61, (5) 52. 

H. Alting, Hottinger, Venema, Rosenmitller, De Wcttc, Payne 
Smith, Strcane (2) 1-39, (2) 40-45, (3) 46-51, (4) 52. 

Alpinus : (1) 1-20, (x) 21-89, (3) 40-42, 

J. Alting : (1) J, (2) 2-51, (3) 52. 

Richhorn: (1) 1-24, (2) 25-51. app. 52. 

Bertholdt :(x} 1-24, (2) 46-53, (3) 25-45 app. 52. 

Stghelin, wath (2) and (2) united, also Havernick, Keil. qa, 
1-10, (2) 11-24, (3) 25-29, (4) 80-38, (5) 34-39, (6) 40-45, (7) 46-51, 
app. 52. 

Mover: (x) 1-20 26 46-49, (1) 80,4 33, (3) 507, (4) 23 22 24, 
(5) 21 3437 32 33-44, (6) 27-29. 

: Seay = (1) 1-12, (2) 13-25, (3) 26-33, (4) 34-39, (5) 40-45, (6) 
46-51, (7) 52. 

Neumann: (1) J, (1) 2-17, (3) 18.7, (4) 20-45, (5) 46-51, (6) 52. 

Ewald : (x) 1, (2) 2-24, (3) 46-49, 25, app. 26-29, (4) 80-88, app. 
84, (5)36 45 ‘app. 604 and 52. 

Hitzig: ca i-126, (2) 25, (3) 26, (4) 35, (5) 36, 3. (7) 4G-49 


Q 





and (8) 128-24, (9) 27-29, (10) 80-33, (11) 50f ., (72) 52. 

Scholz: (1) 1-10, (1) 11-20, (3) 21-24, (4) 25 1-14, 46-51, (5) 25 
15-33, (6) 34-44, app. 45 and 52, 

Delitzsch :(z) 2, (2) 7-12 (3) 13-20, (4) 21-25, (5) 26-29, (6) 
80-33, (7) 34-33. (8) 39-45, (9) 46-51, app. 52. 

The marked differences between the various attempts 
clearly indicate the futility of proving a logical, any 
more than a chronological arrangement, either in MT 
or in @&. Nevertheless, they have been of value in 
leading the way to a better understanding of the com- 
position of the book. 

It is evident that a chronological arrangement was 
once intended, as the order in 1-20, the headings and 
the general ,sequence of sections, especially in ©, 
suggest. It is equally clear that, with no regard to 
the chronology, philippics against the reigning princes 
have been gathered in 21-24, attacks upon rival 
prophets in 26-29, promises of restoration in 30-33, 
and prophecies concerning the other nations in 46-51. 
Later accretions to collections previously arranged 
chronologically or according to the subject matter, 
as well as insertion or addition of later collections, 
have undoubtedly contributed to the present disorder. 
This is probably the element of truth in. Grafs 
supplementary hypothesis according to which the 
book is ‘not a collection, but rather a larger whole 
arising out of an originally complete work through 
addition and expansion.’ But the fruitless endeavours 
to find a rational order have resulted in calling renewed 
attention to the headings with their time-indications, 
and to the groups of chapters that inevitably point to 
independent collections earlier than the book in its 
present form. 

Of the superscriptions, which recur throughout the 
book, the most frequent is ‘the word that came to 

Jeremiah from Vahwé! (swx a305 

Sse tien: max nan woe bx nn) with or without 
“an added ‘saying’ (71 111 181 21: 

801 82x 84x18 35x 401). In all these instances the 
title may have come from the same hand, although 
it is also possible that a heading used in an earlier 
book was imitated. That this was actually done at a 
late date, and with a small degree of intelligence, is 
shown by 401, which very inappropriately heads a 
narrative, not a prophecy. Of the same general 
type are the headings 251 261271. Yet they bear 
marks of a different and later origin, such as the use 
of ‘af (sy) for ’é (Sx) in 251, the absence of ‘to 
Jeremiah’ (yp by) in 261 reminding us of 5Q: in 
its earliest form, and props for wow in 271. In 501 
@ read ‘the word of Yahwe which he spoke con- 
cerning Babylon’ (baa by sa qwx mao), the prophecy 
evidently being anonymous & first. It subsequently 
assumed the form ‘the word that Yahwé spake con- 
cerning Babylon, by Jeremiah’ (bx MT D7 Wwe SDN 
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wey ys baa), to which ‘concerning the land of the 
Chaldeans’ was added as a gloss. In the somewhat 
abbreviated form ‘which Yahwé spoke by Jeremiah’ 
Ompy Pa mA 737 Wr) this meets us again in 4613 (6). 
A later editor, however, changed this into ‘the word 
that Jeremiah the prophet spoke,’ in harmony with the 
then prevailing view of Jeremiah as ‘the prophet’ xa7’ 
éfox#v. The same heading is found in 451, both in 
MT and &. The name of the people referred to was 
deemed sufficient in the case of certain anonymous 
prophecies against foreign nations, or the term masid 
(xwa) was used as in the Book of Isaiah. When grouped 
together, the mention of Nebuchadrezzar in one of them 
would naturally suggest Jeremiah as the author of all; 
but a general superscription to this effect was thought 
enough and ‘of Egypt’ (nnd) 462, ‘concerning the 
Philistines’ (gynwbnb) 472 (@), ‘of the children of 
Ammon’ (poy 1305) 491, ’of Edom’ (ova) 497, ‘of 
Damascus (pwns) 4923, ‘of Kedar’ (+1p5) 4928, 
‘concerning Elam’ (nb-y) 4934 remained, the pyp, if 
once there, disappearing in deference to the prophet’s 
views on this subject, 2333 77 

The most remarkable title in the bookis—bx mya—a99 st we 
yo. It occurs 141 461 471 4934 and probably 12 as the 
original heading. In 141 MM¥3 (pronounce M34¥3 [cp Pesh., 
Targ., Mich. SufaZ. 209], aBpoxia, seccftas), is an Aramaism, 
and the chapter is not an oracle ; in 461 333 has been added ; 
in 471 gynwdp bx is unnatural following 17197 5x, as is also 
2 yy by in 4934. Rut more suspicious still is the phrase itself. 

éreis noparallel for it in Hebrew. : Sis corrupt (cp 
Cornill), and Am. 51, also quoted by Ewald, is quite regular. 
When the Greek version was made, 14: read 5x sya sa ony 
yp, 462 was still lacking, 471 read ppwbnyd, 4934 read 


at 2 Naw, the last words of 2513 having been cut 
loose from the nomen regexs and made a title of this Srophecy. 


This was subsequently altered intoyz»p4+ 5x ma 497 Awe 
given as a superscription to 461 and 4/71, and substituted for 
the phrase used in141,___It was also employed as a title by the 
collector of the first hook. 

Chap. 12 probably read yg nyo’ ba mat aot re es 
125n> maw mey wows ona sop pox 13 wR. The words 
yn bx may have been abbreviated »by as well as simply 
+b, and the former misread y»bx. The reign was suggested by 
36, the year was probably taken from the biographical work. 
A more elaborate heading would in course of time he de- 
manded, giving information concerning the prophet. It read 
minays we DAI PO wpon ao Oe Ae Aw MATT 
vo pas Cp @. The omission of y» can scarcely with 
Giesebrecht he regarded as aninfallible sign of pre-exilic author- 
ship. It is evident that the hook while it had only this heading 
could not have contained any oracle considered by the editor 
to be later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. The addition of 
collections hearing later dates Ied to the penning of v. 3. Even 
then there was nothing in the book that was regarded as later 
than the fall of Jerusalem. 

The time indications are numerous, but are of uncer- 
tain value. 

They are found in 1 2 (13th Jos.), 36 (fos.), 142 (the drought), 
211 (Zed.), 242 (after Jeconiah), 25x {ath Jeh.)}, 26x (beg. gen, 
27 x (beg. Jeh.}, 281 (4th Zed.), 20 1 (after iy 321 (roth ed.}, 
841% (Zed, ), 84.8 (Zed.), 86x (Jch.), 864 Jch.), a7 1 (Zed,), 87 11 
(Zed.}, 88 2 (Zed), 89 14 (yth and rrth Zed), 407 (alter Jer.'s 
release by Nabuzaradan), 41.1 (7th month), 427 (after 10 days), 
451 (4th Jeh.), 462 (4th Jeh.), 471 (defeat of Gaza by Pharaoh), 
49 34 (beg. Zed.), 5159 (4th Zed.). 


The text is not always certain. 

In 271 @ has no superscription. One editor, living 
later than ©, assigned the prophecy to Jehoiakim’s 
reign. So MT. He could not have done this if in 
the very first sentence he had read ‘unto king Zedekiah’ 
mpi bo by} ; 27% is therefore probably a later gloss. 
Another editor, noticing Zedekiah in ¥% 12, wrote his 
name in the heading. So Pesh., Ambrosianus, Ar., 
Oxon., Kenn. 224. 

Some statements are too vague to be of much value. 
We do not know the date of the particular drought 
mentioned in 141, nor when Pharaoh smote Gaza (471). 
Some are demonstrably wrong, ascribing to certain 
occasions in the life of Jeremiah oracles not proceeding 
from him. Thus 251462 471 4934 5159 are manifestly 
nothing but conjectures of late editors. Others are 
drawn from popular story books, and cannot be ac- 
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corded more probability than the stories themselves, as 
401 441 451, probably also 321 and 35x. 

The entire book 1-20 is evidently assigned by Ir /- to 
the reign of Josiah. This was clearly a mistake. The 
editor of 26 is probably right in assigning the speech 
of which 7 #@ gives a more extended report to the time 
of Jehoiakim. Editors who in some instances found 
niches in the life of Jeremiah for prophecies written 
centuries later than his time, as easily as the same 
service was performed by hymn collectors for David, 
may occasionally have displayed an admirable critical 
instinct ; but their opinions can have no binding force. 

Various introductory formulas are used which often 
mark off smaller independent oracles. Of these the 
most important are ‘and the word of Yahwé came 
unto Jeremiah’ Gap Sx mat arate), and ‘and the 
word of Yahwb came unto me’ ($x may 933 om). 


The former is peculiar to 2544 (2930 3226 33119 23 3512 
376). The latter is peculiar to 1-24(14 1: 1327 1381411 151 
161 185 244). Here again the text is frequently uncertain. In 
14 GBR read=yby, and 4-952 5x may have been the original, 
though abbreviated. In21 @ has onlykac ecrey, In idt G 
probably read Syny2enbe mason. [n.244 Arm. read mpos 
Tepeyeav. In 8512 G read yx, mpos pe (in 326 this was the 
reading in Qmg.}, while MT has y994" 5x, and likewise 361. 
This proves beyond doubt that y7>4» was often abbreviated 
‘s or simply, This being the case, there is no unmistak- 
able indication anywhere whether »$y or 477794» Sx was originally 
written. However, phrases like 5x may px pi, 131 1729, 
and »3x47, 241, show that the first person was sometimes used. 
From the use of the first person no conclusion can of course he 


drawn as .to the Jeremianic origin of a given oracle. Any 
prophet might use the same formula. 

Nevertheless if these superscriptions, as the work of 
editors living at different periods subsequent to the time 
of Jeremiah, based on conjecture or 
doubtful tradition, neither indicate unity 
of composition or redaction, nor possess 
any intrinsic authority, they have considerable value as 
aids in recovering earlier collections, and in exhibiting 
the successive stages of redaction. 

Chap. 13 furnishes positive evidence that the book at 
one time contained no prophecy indicated as having 
been spoken by Jeremiah after the fifth month of the 
eleventh year of Zedekiah. Consequently, 40-44 52 at 
any rate formed no part of the collection. There is 
ground for supposing that the three booklets, 25 46-51, 
27-29 and 30-83, had as yet no place in the centre of 
this volume. Chap.]2 supplies equally convincing 
proof that the book once contained no section in- 
dicated as being later than the thirteenth year of Josiah. 
This title excludes 21-24 and 26 34-39; but it may have 
served as sufficient heading for 1-20 since no later king 
or date is mentioned in these chapters. No collector 
or copyist may have been familiar with the other version 
of 7 # in 26 and the date there given, or have noticed 
that 11 points to a time later than the discovery of 
the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah, or observed 
that in 19/ the relations between Jeremiah and the 
rulers are more strained than in VF 

By the aid of the Superscriptions the following 
collections may be recovered. 1. 1-20; 2, 21-24; 
3. 25 46-51; 4. 26-29; 5. 30-33 ; 6. 34-39; 7. 40-44. 
Whilst 13 clearly shows that 40-44 once circulated 
separately, and the character of the narrative con- 
firms this observation, the same cannot be affirmed 


concerning 3451.3 In the work whence these seiRE 


were taken 9 on the one hand, and ( 


6. Earlier 
collections, 


(45) on the other, would seem to have belonged together 
(Cornill). Not only by sub-headings and solemn intro- 
ductory formulas, but even more by the editorial custom 
of prefacing an oracle with appropriate words, or of 
adding at the end words mostly of a consolatory nature, 
it is to a certain extent possible to discover the smaller 
collections used in making these books. 

1. Chaps. 1-20. In Bk. 1 the two oracles, 14-10 
1-19 (a), evidently form an independent section; 
21-8 5 (6) is shown by the introduction and the heading 
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36 to be a separate discourse; the title, the non- 
Jeremianic preface, 36-42, and the new superscription 
7x indicate that 36-630 (c}) once formed a booklet ; 
7-10 (d)by its title and its long appendix, 922-1025, is 
similarly marked off; 11/. (e) is likewise distinguished 
by heading and appendix, 1118-1217; 13(/) is clearly 
an independent fragment, 15-17 and 20-27 being probably 
later additions; 14-17 (g) is shown to be a collection 
by title, by prefaced non-Jeremianic passages, 142-6 7-9, 
and by numerous interpolations and the appendix, 
17 19-27 ; 18-20(h) is separated from what precedes by a 
special title, and from what follows by the appended 
curse in imitation of Job 32 and the heading of 21. 

Among these groups ¢ and @ make the strongest 
impression of being direct reports of oracles. A char- 
acteristic especially of g, but also of a, e, f, and &, is 
the use of the first person. Listening disciples may 
have written down from memory what the prophet related 
in this form. The ease, however, with which a figure of 
speech is transformed into a narrative of actual occurrence 
in 13,and the manifest later colouring in lio and 18, warn 
against assuming greater accuracy in these sections on 
account of the form. The editor of Book 1 found these 
pericopes without any indication of date except in 36. 
It is difficult to suppose that the first book was compiled 
before the third century. The editor of g may indeed 
have been a contemporary of Nehemiah (385-373 B.c.), 
and the prophet's biography used to some extent in e, /, 
g, and i may have been written in the Persian period ; 
but the Book of Job almost certainly belongs to the 
time of Ptolemaic sovereignty over Palestine, and the 
language of the title, 12, points to a comparatively late 
date. 

2. Chaps. 21-24. In Bk. 2 chaps. 22-238 {a} form 
a collection of oracles against the reigning princes, dis- 
tinguished by introduction, contents, and consolatory 
non-Jeremianic additions, 231-4 sf. 7 fi ; 239-40 (6) is 
separated by its heading ; 24 (c} is of a totally different 
character — remindingus of land 13. Stade has shown 
convincingly (ZA TW 12277 f-) that 211-10 is an ex- 
cerpt from a passage in the biography from which 
another excerpt, necessary to supplement it, was made 
in 874-0, and also that 2111-14 is editorial work. 
Phrases drawn from 488 suggest that 2111-14 may 
have been written late in the second century. But 
there is nothing to prevent 211-10 from having been 
prefaced and the collection made already in the previous 
century. 

3. Chaps. 25 46-51. That the prophecies against 
foreign nations in Bk. 3 once circulated as a separ- 
ate collection is evident from the different places they 
occupy in MT and @. While in @ these oracles 
occupy a central position in the volume, like the similar 
prophecies in Isaiahand Ezekiel, they arein MT relegated 
to the end. Their place in 6 more exactly is between 
251-13 and 15-38 of the Hebrew text. The most natural 
way of accounting for this is by assuming that 251-13 
once formed the introduction to a smaller collection of 
oracles against nations likely to be affected by the northern 
invasion, that the additional introduction, vz. 15-38, was 
demanded by the accession of oracles against other 
nations, that @’s copy still lacked this expansion, and 
that it was subsequently done into Greek, and on 
account of its length appended rather than inserted in 
the margin. This would explain how the corpus could 
be removed in MT and yet leave the entire chap. 25 
behind in its old place, and also how 2515-38, which 
nafurally should precede the corpus, is found after it in 
@. On this hypothesis the similarity between the order 
in MT and that of the list, 2519-26, likewise finds its 
explanation. The additional names are probably later 
insertions, or possibly represent oracles removed to 
other collections, or lost. How extensive the first col- 
lection may have been is not easily determined. The 
prophecies against Elam and Babylon are certainly to 
be eliminated, and probably also those concerning 
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Moab, Ammon, Damascus, and Kedar. It is possible, 
however, that in addition to Egypt, Philistia, and Edom, 
Tyre and Sidon had a place in that collection. If so, 
the first booklet may have been produced in the third 
century. But such late prophecies as those against 
Babylon and Moab cannot well have been written before 
the second half of the second century ; and the apoca- 
lyptic language of the editor who wrote 2515-38 points 
to the same epoch for the final redaction of Bk. 3. 
See also below, § 11, 

4. Chaps. 26-29. In Bk. 4 it is evident that 27-29 
once circulated as a separate collection. This is shown 
by the abbreviated form of names like 7°, MPS, MIN, 
mn, the spelling 788393123 for IN8II9I41, the addition 
of x»43n, and the many glosses later than @§ made by 
the same editor. As a copyist of the entire volume 
would not be likely to select these chapters as a special 
field for exhibiting all his peculiarities, it is most natural 
to suppose that @ translated an earlier text of 27-29 
than that incorporated in MT, that in @’s text 271 was 
contiguous with the end of the prophecy against Elam, 
4939 (Movers, Hitzig), and that 26 subsequently found 
its way into @ in the train of 2515-38. The character 
of 27 accounts for its being joined to the prophecies 
against foreign nations in Bk. 3. A later scribe prob- 
ably copied from the biographical work chap. 26 as an 
introduction to show the wickedness of the pseudo- 
prophets and the divine protection enjoyed by Jeremiah, 
and justify his denunciation. It is reasonably certain 
that this book cannot have received its present form 
until the second half of the second century. 

5. Chaps. 30-33. Bk. 5 consists of (a)80f, (2} 
821-15, (c) 8216-44, (2) 381-13, (e) 8314-26. Only & 
once circulated as a separate book; 6 may have been 
drawn from the biography ; ¢ is apparently an interpo- 
lation in situ; d was probably written by the editor of 
Bk. 5, who may have lived in the latter part of the 
second century; and e is an appendix later than @. 

6. Chaps. 34-39. With the comforting outlook into 
the future presented by Bk. 5 the volume once closed. 
But the same increased interest in the prophet's life that 
caused the addition of chaps. 36-39 to the Book of 
Isaiah also led to the appending of biographical material 
to Jeremiah. Bk. 6 never had any separate existence. 
Its present disorder is best explained by the different 
stories having been drawn directly from the biography. 
It is probable that this story-book followed a certain 
chronological order. The seeming neglect of this in 
Chronicles and Daniel cannot be alleged against the 
supposition. The Chronicler knows well the order of 
Jewish kings, and that of the Persian monarchs was 
probably better known to him than has been supposed, 
while the composition of Daniel may explain the lack 
of chronological arrangement in that book (cp Barton, 
JBL1762). It is not unlikely that in the biography 26 
35 36 and possibly 45 were followed by 34 211f, 
374-10 213-10 8711-88 28a 391-3 14-18, though some 
other sections must have intervened. From 892 the 
general editor of 1-39 obtained his last date,13. The 
interpolation, 89 4-13, is later than @ ; but the incorpora- 
tion of the chapters enumerated in the volume may have 
followed soon upon that of Bk. 5. 

7. Chaps. 40-44. Bk. 7 was not known to the editor 
who wrote 13. This raises the serious question whether 
Bk. 7 or any section of it formed a part of the bio- 
graphical work. After the awkward introduction, 
401-6, an account follows, 407-4118, which can scarcely 
have been drawn from that source. 

Not only does Jeremiah play no 7éZe in the stirring events 
here narrated (it is Johanan who appears as Gedaliah’s adviser), 
but neither he nor Baruch, is mentioned among those who 
escaped the massacre. This strange silence concerning the 
poe et renders it probable that 407-4118 is a Midrash to the 

ook of Kings, brought over to prepare the way for 42 7 One 
is tempted to suppose that this section has taken the place of an 
oracle to Nabuzaradan by Jeremiah. It is difficult to imagine 
that an editor should have deliberately introduced a narrative in 
which no oracle of Jeremiah occurs, and, in fact, the prophet 
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does not figure at all in 'the word which came to Jeremiah 
from Yahwé,’ 


In 42-44 the failure to carry the story down to the 
prophet's death is noticeable. It has been supposed 
that the veil was drawn over his tragic end by a desire 
not to publish the nation's shame. But there is no trace 
of such delicacy elsewhere in the volume. The murder 
of Uriah (2623) and other prophets is freely recorded, 
and the tendency of this particular book to present the 
prophet as faithful even to the end and the people as 
apostates capable of any wickedness is very marked. 
Besides, it is far from certain that Jeremiah met with a 
violent death, or, if so, at the hands of his countrymen 
(see JEREMIAH, the Prophet, § 2), It is more likely 
that when this book was made it was not yet known 
what had become of the prophet. The biographical 
work naturally grew in the same way as our volume. 
When Bk. 6 was added to chaps. 1-33 this biography 
apparently lost sight of the prophet at the fall of Jeru- 
salem, A much later hand probably led him with ‘ all 
the remnant of the people,’ not without violence, into 
Egypt to prophesy against that kingdom and to predict 
the utter extinction of the Egyptian diaspora. From 
Nehemiah's memoirs we learn that in his time (385-373 
B.C.} the Jews in Palestine were still regarded as people 
that had been left in the province when the exiles were 
carried away (cp EZRA-NEHEMIAH). The idea, dia- 
metrically opposed to this, that no Judeeans were 
left behind in the land, does not appear until the 
Chronicler, who, however, knows nothing yet of a rem- 
nant escaping to Egypt (2 Ch. 3620). The exuberant 
genealogical interest would naturally lead the Egyptian 
Jews to trace their pedigrees back to the exile, and the 
difficulty of accomplishing this feat may readily have 
suggested as an explanation a prophetic oracle sealing 
the doom of the entire remnant. In course of time the 
prophet would inevitably receive the martyr's crown. 
But whether an account of this yet found a place in the 
biography is doubtful. The counter-currents of interest 
connecting him with the Babylonian diaspora, where he 
would have ended his life in peace, or with Judea, may 
have prevented tradition from becoming fixed on this 
point. Nabuzaradan's speech reminds one of utterances 
of pagan rulers in Daniel. The historic substitute may 
have been introduced at the end of the second century 
by the editor who appended 52. 

As chap. 45 presents Baruch in a different réle from 
that imputed to him in 433, it is possible that this para- 
graph was taken from an earlier section of the biography 
and put at the end of the volume to show Jeremiah's 
prophetic insight and generosity, even as 39 15-18 was 
appended to Bk. 6. 

In regard to the biography itself, it is not improbable that it 
bore the title Jeremiah the Prophet’ and that it long had a 
eparate existence. If it was actually used by the authors of 
2 Macc, and Mt, it may even have heen translated into Greek. 
The disappearance of sucha work involves no difficulty, Nor 
is it impossible that the original was still in existence in the 
days of Jerome. Until the Hebrew hook shown to him shall 
have heen found, there will be nothing to force the conclusion 
that it was a recent forgery or to prevent the assumption that 
it was the old biography from which so many abstracts had 
heen made, though nanirallyaot untouched by many hands that 
would have dealt more scrupulously with a canonical book. 


Ch. 52 seems to have been drawn from 2 K.25—a 
very late appendix to K. Verses 28-30, not found in 
K., were added later than &, but probably from a 
good old source, as they contradict the conception 
current at the time of the translation. When that time 
was cannot be accurately determined. The preface to 
Ecclus. only shows that in r32 B.C. prophetic writings 
had heen translated, but does not indicate the extent 
and character of these writings. The year 114 in the 
epilogue to the Greek Esther is so far from fixing the 
lower limit of @ that it cannot even be relied upon for 
determining the date of the translation of that particular 


book (cp Jacob, 24 7W, 1890, p. 274 77). Nor is it 
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likely that all parts were translated at' the same 
time. 

There appears to be nothing, however, to prevent the 
view that the volume had substantially assumed its 
present form in the reign of Alexander Jannzeus (102+ 
76 B.C. ). 

According to the baraitha preserved in Basa bathré 
146, Jeremiah was the author of the book. The super- 
> Super- scriptions in all parts of the volume (except 

inti 52) would naturally lead to this conclusion. 
SerIptlons. THis was no doubt the generally accepted 
view in the time of the Tanndim (Mishnic doctors). 
Whilst there is only one direct quotation in N T bearing 
on this point—viz. Mt. 218 (the other, 279, being prob- 
ably from the biography)— this shows that 30% was 
regarded as a Jeremianic production, and other NT 
authors, notably those of Hebrews and Revelation, 
are likely to have regarded Jeremiah as the author 
on the strength of the headings. Strictly speaking, 
these titles, with a single exception, do not affirm that 
Jeremiah was the writer of the respective sections. 
They only state that these oracles came to Jeremiah, 
and it is implied that they were uttered by him, but 
not necessarily that he wrote them. 

In 2513 the editor's meaning is perhaps doubtful ; in 29z the 
editor ioe ‘Meant to intimate that Jeremiah wrote the letter 
as well as sentit ; in 302 the editor distinctly represents Yahwe 
as ordering the prophet to write, leaving the inference that he 
did so. _I€ is significant that in all three cases the contents of 


the 'books' render it extremely difficult to believe that they 
have come, either directly or indirectly, from the hand of 
Jeremiah. As in 864 the divine command given to Jeremiah 
(882) to write in a hook is carried out by dictation to Baruch, the 
writer of 302 may have thought of the same method. 


Only in 5160 is it distinctly stated that Jeremiah 
wrote the words against Babylon; but 501-5158 is 
clearly un-Jeremianic. Even through the mists of 
tradition the fact can be discerned that there never were 
any Jeremianic autographs. This prophet was not a 
holy penman, but a preacher of righteousness (cp 
ISAIAH i.). 

But if Jeremiah was not himself a writer, he may 
be the real author of many an oracle Dreserved in 
this book. That would de eminently 
true, could it be proved that some of 

oracles. them were actuallv dictated hv him. 
But even though a closer examination should render it 
probable that we possess only free reproductions of 
discourses that lived in the memory of disciples, that 
would still' put within our reach sentiments, thoughts, 
and forms of expression of which he was the author. 
If these should be seen to reflect historic circumstances 
unknown in later times, religious ideas out of harmony 
with those prevailing after the exile, and a unique 
personality not to be explained as a fictitious character, 
that would tend to enhance their trustworthiness. It 
would not be strange, in view of methods in vogue 
elsewhere, if such genuine sayings should be found 
chiefly in Bks. 1 and 2, if Bks. 3 and 5 should prove to 
be altogether un-Jeremianic, and if the biographical sec- 
tions, with all their long speeches, should furnish but 
scanty material. 

Since Spinoza it has generally been assumed, on the 
basis of the narrative in 36, that the roll which Baruch 
wrote at the dictation of Jeremiah in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim (603 B.¢, ) has been preserved in some parts 
of our present volume. Spinoza regarded the ‘I' 
sections,—?.¢. , chiefly 1-20— andthe prophecies against 
foreign nations, 46-51, as giving the contents of the roll. 
This view has met with wide approval. Even Stade 
thinks it ‘the first duty of criticism to restore from the 
book this original roll.' He, indeed, rejects 46-51 with 
its introduction 25, removes all genuine sayings that 
are later than 603, and eliminates the many un-Jeremi- 
anic interpolations. But the remainder represents 
to him the famous roll. We have no guarantee, how- 
ever, that the remnant ever had a place on Baruch's 
scroll. In fact, there are considerations that militate 
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seriously against this supposition. The words directly 
quoted from the roll (3629) are not to be found in these 
sections; there are no prophecies against foreign nations 
among them, as is demanded by v. 2; the prophecies 
selected do not make any such clear allusion to the 
Chaldzeans as would scare the king or vex him, and 
they certainly do not make the impression of being 
either ‘all the words that Yahwé had spoken to him' 
in twenty years or an intelligently arranged summary 
for a special purpose. The difficulty of the assumption 
has been felt by Gratz' (1874) and Cheyne (art. 
‘Jeremiah,’ in B®), '81; Comm. ’85), who have there- 
fore thought of chap. 25 (of course when purified from 
the most obvious interpolations) as the roll. But since 
chap. 25 is the introduction to chaps. 46-51, and all 
these chapters are almost certainly not Jeremianic in 
any sense, the attempt to find Baruch's roll must be 
given up. As Dahler suggested, the ‘ book’ had clearly 
a special purpose. Whether it was subsequently lost, 
or any part of it drifted into our volume, is not a matter 
of serious moment. Concerning no portion of our 
present work is it affirmed, or even intimated, that it 
was dictated to Baruch. The use of the first person, 
if original, may be a reminiscence of the actual language 
of the prophet. or a literary device. 

It is safe to assume that among those who listened 
to the prophet there were no reporters taking down 
his words, pen in hand. Chap. 36 gives us valuable 
evidence of what was deemed sufficient accuracy in 
such matters. All the words spoken by Yahwe through 
his prophet in twenty years are put to writing under a 
sudden impulse, and this picture of past prophecy is a 
year later, under fresh provocation, retouched with 
*many like words.' This is no doubt the story of much 
reporting. Freely from memory, speeches were written 
down that they might not be forgotten, still preserving, 
in Spite of many like words added, somewhat of the 
original flavour. 

It is this breath of a mighty spirit, felt particularly in 
the earlier parts of the volume, that forbids the theory 
of Havet and Vernes according to which our book 
is wholly pseudepigraphical and Jeremiah a fictitious 
character. 

It is natural to ascribe such knowledge as we possess 
B :. of Jeremiah's words and life to the pen 

9, Baruch’s of Baruch. The book itself suggests his 

part; : 
importance. 

According to chap. 36 Baruch was the writer of the hook pro- 
duced in 604 ;he was the prophet's representative reading this 
book; he was as much in danger asJeremiah and had as powerful 
friends among the princes ; according to 433 he was accused by 
the Jews of unduly influencing the prophet, ; according to 455 
he was censured by Jeremiah himself for having cherished lofty 
plans contrary to the prophet's ideas. Such a man might write 
not only at the! dictation of the prophet, but also in his name: 
and furnish much information concerning his life, by virtue of 
intimate acquaintance. The idea of a close partnership involv- 
ing independent work on Baruch's part is seen unmistakably in 
the addition of Bar. 1-5 to Jer. without a separate title and in the 
appending of the Epistle of Jeremy to Bar. ; and in Baruch's 
cae a activity in Paralipomena Jer. To Theodoret 
Baruch seems to have been more than a mere amanuensis. 

When, in modern times, differences of style began to 
be observed, the frequent changes from the first to the 
third person were ascribed to Baruch; his hand was dis- 
covered in the later oracles; the biographical sections 
were assigned to him as author. The theory of two 
recensions had a tendency to increase his labours as an 
editor; he was dharged with the care of the second 
improved edition as well as with the edétio princeps. 


1 ['It is an old and generally prevalent error that Jeremiah 
caused to be written down an entire collection of prophetic dis- 
courses, and that Jehoiakim destroyed this. . . Itis to Le shown 
here that Jehoiakim only burned that roll in which was con- 
tained the prophecy of the calamity threatening Judah (and the 
neighbouring peoples) from the Babylonion invasion (see 3629). 
. . « Chaps.36 and 25 belong together as much as chaps. 7 and 
26... Gratz, 'Das Datum der Schlacht bei Kharkemisch u. der 
Beginn der chald. Herrschaft itb. Juda,’ A7GW/ 23289 7 The 
so-called ‘error’ still holds its ground in commentaries and 
introductions. ] 
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Even after the abandonment of the two-recensions 
theory, the idea that large portions of our book have 
come from the pen of Baruch is still cherished by 
eminent scholars. But there is not the slightest evidence 
that any part of the volume was ever written by him. 
It does not contain a single line that even claims to have 
been penned by him; and the many works that purport 
to come from him are too palpably spurious to be used 
as touchstones. It remains a bare possibility that, at 
one time or another, Baruch wrote down abstracts of 
oracles delivered by Jeremiah. Among these there niay 
have been reports of utterances made before 604B.C. as 
well as after that date. But it is not likely that such 
memoranda were used in preparing the ‘book' read to 
Jehoiakim. The late origin of many sections claimed 
for Baruch, and the manifest lack of order among the 
genuine fragments of Jeremianic oracles, seem to pre- 
clude the siipposition that he was in any sense the 
editor of the book.’ 

Wote on fer. 3638.—The sense of yipin this passage (read ? 
proclaim?) is uncertain. In w, 14 xp has clearly the sense of 
read,' as frequently elsewhere, cp Ex. 247 Dt.1719._ The use 
of earlier collections is not in itself iniprobable, as Dahler has 
shown. But the natural impression of the text certainly is 
that the prophet reproduces from memory and dictates to his 
scribe all the words that Yahwe has Spoken to him, We are 
not justified in minimising either the assumed extent of the 
Megiliah or the miraculous power ascribed to the prophet. We 
may question the historic accuracy of the narrative. 

The book appears to be the product of writers un- 
Pi , known to us by name. They may be 

10. Writers : divided into the following classes : — (a) 
collectors. reporters and collectors of oracles, (6) 
prophets, (c) historians, (d) poets, (e) editors and 
annotators. 


(a)When sayings of the prophet were first put 
into writing we do not know. Tradition found it un- 
necessary to ascend higher than the year 604 B.C. ; a 
lapse of twenty-two years was not regarded as too long 
for correct reproduction. It is probable, however, that 
the discourses referring to the Chaldeo-Scythian invasion 
were drawn from reports made at an earlier date. To 
such reports may be assigned 43-10 12-18 28-31 51-1719 
61-30and possibly 112-6 9-12 (in 9 x probably abbrevi- 
ation of ip? bx, or late, HP 229). Similar memoranda 
in Jehoiakim's reign may have contained 22-13 20-37 
81-5 and 73-3 81-9 14-17 91-ar. In the little book, 
14-17, the genuine Jeremianic fragments 1410-16 151-4 
162-13 may have been written from memory in the 
prophet's lifetime by some friendly listener who pre- 
served Jeremiah's use of the first person. .The essence 
of 1 may have come down in the same manner, while 
13 is likely to be a late transformation of a parable into 
anarrative. 181-17 191 f. 10 f may still be accounted 
for in this way, and possibly also the indictments of the 
kings, 22, and the prophets, 289 7, and the nucleus of 
24. 

Many wards, no doubt, were gathered from the lips of the 
a by makers of collections during the Chaldcan period. 

ut as such sayings pass from man to man, they grow. In 
course of time the collectors would naturally find it difficult to 
determine whether an oracle was genuine or not. The‘ color 
Jeremianus’ produced by unconscious or conscious imitation 
would readily deceive even where a definite ascription did not 
silence every doubt. On the other hand, the collections would 
furnish material for the enrichment of the stories concerning the 
prophet's life. 

(4) In addition to the writers who have given us 
more or less correct reports of the 
t ray oracles of Jeremiah, the book intro- 
writers: CAAPS. duces us to a number of original 

46-51. prophetic authors living in later times. 
Chief among these are the writers whose productions 
fill Bks. 3 and 5. 

Eichhorn appears to have been the first to perceive 
clearly the un-Jeremianic character of 46-51. 

Already in 1777 (Refertorium, 1149) he declared that ‘he 


14, Deanhatin 








1 For a criticism of Giesebrecht's view on the book written b 
Baruch at Jeremiah's dictation, according to Jer. 36, seed#trod, 
to the Book of Jeremiah, by the present writer. 
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who finds in the prophecies against foreign nations the language 
of Jeremiah must either have no acquaintance with Jeremiah's 
style or no ope for distinguishing different modes of 
expression.' is theory then was that. the works of earlier 
rophets had been used by Jeremiah in the fourth year of 
ehoiakim, a somewhat similar procedure to that often ascribed 
to Isaiah in the case of chap.15 In his Aznlectungl4} (ay 
Eichhorn's assumed that the chapters were of later origin and 
not edited by Jeremiah. As regards 504, of whose spurious 
character Eichhorn was most fuliy persuaded, practical una- 
nimity has been reached. 


The attempt of Movers, Hitzig, Schrader, St&helin to 
find a Jeremianic nucleus enlarged in the exile was effec- 
tively disposed of by Rudde in his excellent monograph. 


Graf and Orelli still defended the authenticity, largely on the 
ground of numerous Jeremianic expressions. To explain these 
it is not necessary to think, with Budde, of pseudonymity, 
which apparently is precluded by the fact that the prophecy 
was not originally assigned to Jeremiah (cp @); extensive use 
of writings ascribed to Jeremiah and a very small measure of 
originality suffice. Unmistakable dependence on Ezekiel 
Is. 13 40-55 84,4, an attitude of satisfaction with Israel and 
of fierce hatred of Bahylon, and an utter lack of sympathy 
with Jeremiah's point of view and of intelligent appreciation 
of the very phrases borrowed from him, have convinced critics 
of widely different schools that these chapters are not the work 
of Jeremiah. Eichhoru's doubts concerning 46-49 led Blau 
(ZDMG 1865) to seek a later occasion in Israel's history for 
these chapters. A story in Mas‘iidi of the Benu Hadir caused 
Eichhorn to assign the authorship to Berachia b. Zerubbabel, 
Many acute observations were made ; hut the legend is too late 
tobe used for historical purposes. 


It is, however, the merit of Schwally to have been 


ths first to examine with critical thoroughness these 
.. prophecies (chaps. 46-51). 

12, Schwally 8 ~ Schwally pointedout thecloserelation of48 

criticism. to Is.15 4 and 24, and of 497 % to Obadiah, 
the dependence on _ parts Jer. that are 
probably secondary, the absence of the call to repentance so 
characteristic of pre-exilic prophecy, and the character of Yahwé 
as a god of vengeance pouring his fury upon the heathen. He 
also directed attention to the probable identification of Elam 
with Persia, and he indicated the true character of 25 as an 
introduction to the hook of oracles. His apparent contention 
that a [aeons prophet must have preached repentance and 
cannot have conceived of Yahwé as a god taking vengeance on 
the heathen nations for their treatment of Israel is not quite 
convincing. Habakkuk1 and Nahum show much of this vin- 
dictive spirit, and other prophets may have excelled them. 
Yet so far as Jeremiah, is concerned the contrast is very marked, 
and the oracles certainly breathe a spirit most familiar to us 
from extant writings of post-exilic times. 

Bleecker has undertaken to do for chaps. 46-51 what 
Movers and Hitzig did for 50 f 


He eliminates the most objectionable features, partly on the 
basis of @, partly by conjecture, attempts to show the necessity 
of assuming a Jeremianic authorship in order 
13. Bleecker's. to justify the references to Jeremiah as a 
prophet ‘called to denounce judgment on 
many nations, minimises the objections drawn by ciwally from 
the ey of the oracles, and seeks to picture a suitable his. 
torical background in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. Even 
Bleecker, however, is forced to surrender the pee against 
Elam (49 34:39), is extremely doubtful about the oracle against 
Kedar (49 28 fi is ee to cut so deeply into the prophecy 
against Moal dg) as to leave but a few verses, removes from the 
prophec eae Edom (497-22) the embarrassing verse 4912 
in which the destruction of Jerusalem is clearly mentioned 
and then bases an argument for Jeremianic authorship on thd 
absence of any reference to this event. 


Yet even after the most radical excision these oracles 
remnin in irreconcilable conflict with the views and 
sentiments that the earlier sections of the book allow us 
to ascribe to Jeremiah. 


In 210 Jeremiah looks beyond the boundaries of Judah, 
hut only to point out the loyalty of other nations to their gods, 
in contrast with the faithlessness of Yahwé’s Ree f in 
187-10 he has in mind any other people and kingdom than 
Judah, he holds out repentance at restitution. That is the 
sentiment of the universally acknowledged later additions 
46 25 48 47 49639 (wanting in @, except 4939), not of the pro! 
phecies themselves. That chap. 1 has been retouched in view 
of the later contents of the volume, and that 27, drawn from the 
biographical work, is unhistorical, seems extremely probable. 
Yet even 15 and so do not necessarily suggest any specific 
oracles against nations beyond the terrible announcement in 
43 of the subjugation of people after people by the Chaldean 
power; and even 27 is tinged with sympathy and concern for 
the nations lest they be led astray by their prophets from the 
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path of safety. _ All references to Nebuchadrezzar and his time 
are editorial, since neither 4626 (wanting in @) nor 4930 1s 
original and there is nothing in the text to sustain these 
editorial conjectures. 

Whilst rightly insisting upon the necessity of examin- 
ing each oracle by itself, though unnecessarily justify- 

14. Giese. ig this by a reference to 362, in which 

he has an excessive confidence, (Jiese- 
brecht’s, brecht appreciatesmore fully than Bleecker 
the force of Schwally's arguments. 

Giesebrecht perceives the impossibility of ascribing the oracles 
against Egypt (463-z2 and 13-26) to Jeremiah, and _ correctly 
indicates the source of that perplexing confusion, which leaves it 
uncertain whether a past or a future defeat is depicted, in the 
dependerce on literary models. If he still clings to a possihle, 
though indefinable, Jeremianic nucleus it is because of the know- 
ledge on the part of the editor of a battlefield of Carchemish 
not known to Bérdssus. Rather should the lack of confirmation 
render this piece of editorial wisdom suspicious. _Giesebrecht 
also recognises the dependence of 48 on Is. 15,4 and its post-exilic 
character, and the secondary character of all the prophecies in 
49 except that_against Edom. Here a failure to perceive that 
all parts of Obadiah are post-exilic leads him to assume a 
genuine nucleus. 

The only oracle which Giesebrecht would decidedly 
claim for Jeremiah is that against the Philistines (47). 
With Hitzig, Kuenen, and others he sees the impos- 
sibility of saving the heading, but finds a good historical 
background for the oracle in the time of Jehoiakim. 
It is difficult, however, to conceive of Jeremiah selecting 
Philistia, either in‘ 604, or in 625 (which might also 
be considered), as the object of Yahweé’s fury, without 
indicating any sin committed, and with such terrible 
emphasis. Close examination only tends to confirm 
the view of Schwally, also maintained by Stade, Well- 
hausen, Smend, Duhm, and Budde. As for the two 
introductions, Cornill sees a weighty argument in favour 
of the authenticity of 2515-29 in the fact that ‘the cup 
of the fury of Yahwé'’ suddenly becomes a popular 
expression after Jeremiah's time, as in Ezek. 2332 Lam. 
4er Is. 5117 Hnb.216 Ps. 759[8], and therefore must 
have been coined by Jeremiah. But these passages 
written in different periods do not prove a sudden 
popularity of the phrase, nor is it apparent why 
Jeremiah rather than Ezekiel should have given it this 
form. On the contrary, it is probable that the editor 
who wrote 2515 had before him 4912, and the thought 
there suggested of Israel's drinking out of Yahwé's cup 
of anger, expressed in Ezek. 2332, is likely to be earlier, 
if it originated at all with a prophet. 

In the book of consolation, chaps. 807, Movers, 
De Wette, and Hitzig noticed the close affinity to Is. 

407% R. Williams regarded these 
15. Ch. 30; 32. chaps. as a ‘ song of encouragenient 
by some Baruch or later Isaiah far on in the exile. 
Stade recognized the pseudonymity. It was Smend, 
however, who first clearly set forth the internal evidence 
against the Jeremianic authorship of both chaps. ,He 
recognised that the author lived after the exile and also 
after the disenchantment that had followed the rebuild- 
ing of the temple. As the author missed a prophecy of 
Judah's return, he assumed that there had already been 
a return of exiles. But the return under Cyrus is 
scarcely historical, 

This would give added weight to Giesehrecht's ss aac that 
a promise to Israel alone would not be likely in a late writer, 
and a certain plausibility to his view that 312-6 15-20 formeda 
genuine nucleus afterwards enlarged by 30, were it not that the 
terms ‘ Jacob’ and ‘ Israel’ seem to have acquired a wider sense 
sincez Isaiah, on whom the writer so clearly depends, and that 
the unity of the hook, rightly sos ere by Graf cannot well 
Ve ene The hope of political independence pervades 

e 


ook. This is also expressed in 3122 ae ® gives the 
only satisfactory sense), which should probably he emended thus : 


O93 1290) IPI PAN AWIN ANT kD yw (er cwrpia) 
being a later gloss (preserved in &) to 7) pl yraxa 1_—the sign con- 


sists in this, that men shall walk about in a land freed from 
foreign rulers. This likewise removes every objection to 
3135-40 ; the enlargement of the capital and the extension of 








2 On the historical situation in Habakkuk see HABAKKUK, 
and cp N. Schmidt, New Wordd, '98, p. 585. 
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1 For 3p in the sense of ‘purchase the freedom of,’ ‘ransom,’ 
‘deliver,’ cp Ex. 15:6 Dt. 2868 Is. 1l1z Ps. 742 Neh. 58. 
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the kingdom by the return of exiles arethe signs that Yahwé 
has forgiven his people, and the love thus shown will be more 
effective than the preaching of prophetic teachers in bringing 
about a willing obedience to the law. The author of the Songs 
of Zion, added in Palestine to 2 Isaiah, still has confidence in 
the missionary activity of the Yahwé-disciples ; this writer 
despairs of all human teaching and expects reform to come as a 
consequence of Yahwé’s deed of deliverance. 


In chap. 32, not only 17-23, but the whole section 
76-44 is clearly a late production, the author occasionally 
falling out of his rdle, as in 3742; 6-15 may have been 
taken from the biography. Chap. 8814-26, not yet 
found by @, is quite generally rejected. But neither is 
331-13 likely to be genuine. The dependence on 2 Is. 
in v. 2, the extraordinary exhortation in v. 3, the juxta- 
position of the captivity of Judah and of Israel (vw. 7), 
the feeling of the heathen concerning restored Jerusalem 
(v.9}, the actual desolation of the city (v. ro), the late 
psalm-fragment and the praise offering (v.11), and the 
dependence on 1726 and 3124 in vv, 12 and 13, are 
sufficiently convincing. 

The speeches in Bks. 4, 6, and 7 must be considered 
in connection with the biography (see § 17), 

In Bks. 1 and 2 there are, in addition to poetical 
and liturgical compositions and brief annotations, a 


. series of more important insertions of 
16. Insertions P 


: : ; 4s aks atu 
in 1-20°91-94,-Nenecton. iprevipsoces evil ation! 
of the Jews by the people-of Thebes and Daphne, 
breathes the spirit of 2 Isaiah's concern about the 
servant of YahwB, and rebukes immigration to Egypt 
and Syria. That 36-42 is out of place is generally 
seen. Stade doubts the genuineness of 817 Giese- 
brecht rejects 314-18; Cornill 3174 417. ; Kraetz- 
schmar, 314-42. The whole section is doubtful. The 
looseness of construction may be explained by literary 
dependence on Ezek. 16, Jer. 31, and other passages. 
An invitation to Israel to return, even in the form of 
vy. iz f., either in 625 when the Scytho-Chaldean 
invasion was imminent, or after the futility of Josiah's 
reform had become apparent (cp v. 10) and the Chaldeans 
again threatened:the land, is difficult to understand. 
It is not likely that two minds independently conceived 
the idea of Israel's justification through Judah's greater 
sinfulness. The author sees both Judah and Israel 
coming back together to Zion (v.18), and uses the term 
‘house of Israel” in a manner to suggest the whole 
Yahwé-worshipping people (vv. 19 7.) 924 f, though 
brief, is important as showing the sentiments of later 
scribes. It probably read originally 'Behold days come, 
when I will punish all who are circumcised in their 
foreskin (2.e., have the sign in their body though they 
fail to unite with Israel as proselytes)—viz. Egyptians, 
Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites— and all the dwellers 
in the desert who poll their hair,' a kindred custom. 
101-16 is almost universally rejected. €§ presents 
the pericope in an earlier form than MT. But even & 
has the late Aramaic addition, v. 1x (itself the work of 
two hands), and other expansions. Language and 
thought preclude Jeremianic origin.. 1214-17, like the 
elegy preceding it, is evidently un-Jeremianic. The 
neighbouring nations have settled in Israel's land; they 
will be plucked up; but they will be accepted as 
proselytes, if they learn to swear by YahwB. The 
affinity with Is. 569-12 571-13 is marked. 1614-18 is 
clearly a later prophecy presupposing the exile and 
promising a return, dependent in its phraseology some- 
what on 2 Isaiah. For ony (‘their iniquity') read 
Day (‘their dwelling ‘) in % 17, a copyist having mis- 
understood the tenor of the verse. 237 f is later 
than 1614 Stade and many others rightly regard 
17 x9-27 as a work of a later prophet. The concern 
here expressed for sabbath-keeping and _ sacrifices, 
making prosperity dependent upon such exercises, 
is contrary to Jeremiah's spirit (cp 7) and belongs 
to another age. Geiger (Urschrift, 83) in 1857 ex- 
pressed his conviction that 285-8 was written in the 
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Hssmonean period. Giesebrecht (Bezir. a. Jesatakritih, 
40), though maintaining the Jeremianic authorship, finely 
indicated that even vy, 1-3 presuppose the exile. The 
entire pericope, 231-8, is in all probability a product of 
a later age. 

(c) Contemplation of a prophet's words naturally be- 
gets an interest in the historic occasions that gave rise 
to his utterances and the circum- 
stances of his life. Stories concern- 
ing the remarkable epoch when Jeremiah lived and his 
own strange career no doubt passed from mouth to 
mouth for a long time before an attempt was made to 
fix them in writing. Adversity, repentance, reflec- 
tion on Israel's sufferings such as the Servant-of- 
YahwB songs reveal, would tend to bring out of obscurity 
and disgrace the figure of the prophet who foresaw the 
ruin of the state, but also to shape this figure according 
to the ideal. Words would suggest situations, situations 
words. Finally the demand for a connected biography 
would arise. This work would follow'the prophet's 
career so far as the material at hand permitted. As the 
interest increased, the desire for more complete know- 
ledge would grow and find its gratification. It is possible 
that the biography in its latest form contained some story 
of the prophet's death, though contradictory accounts, 
or other reasons, determined the final editors of the 
canonical book not to introduce it. 

There are in our present volume historical sections 
that cannot have come from the biography. Already 
Grotius recognised that 52 is an appendix drawn from 
2K. 25, with the exception of vy. 28-30. That is now 
universally conceded. It has not yet been observed, 
hut appears equally certain, that 407-4118 must have 
been taken from another source than the biography (cp 
§ 6). The lifelikeness of this story is much praised, 
and it is generally used as an authentic account by 
modern historians. Literary critics are still apt to be 
deceived by vividness of description, local colour, names 
and dates, and charmed into forgetfulness of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and historical impossibilities. 
Such inconsistencies and impossibilities are not wanting 
in this story. A confused memory of the first Chaldean 
governor and of an abortive attempt by a side branch 
of the Davidic family to overthrow the new government, 
and local legends clustering about the cistern of Asa 
and the pool of Gibeon, may lie at its foundation; but in 
its present form it cannot well be earlier than the second 
century. 

A. B. Davidson has recognised that the passage42 
7-22,'on account of its rather debased style and its other 
peculiarities, is probably a free construction from the 
historian's hand.' But 43:-7 presupposes this ‘ free 
construction'; 42x-6 is its necessary introduction; the 
same ‘depraved style’ and other peculiarities of repro- 
ductive prophecy characterise 44, which further betrays 
its late origin by its assumption of a complete depopula- 
tion of Judzea and the existence of Jewish communities 
in all parts of Egypt. 438-13 seems to have come from 
the pen of a man who regarded Nebuchadrezzar as 
Yahwe’s servant in punishing the Egyptians for their 
idolatry, and may have had some knowledge of his 
expedition against Egypt in 568. Rowland Williams, 
with keen insight, hinted at a later date for the ‘ moralis-~ 
ing view of the conqueror as Yahwé’s servant.’ The 
address of Nabuzaradan, 402%, in which he speaks 
as if he were a disciple of Jeremiah, is, of course, a late 
production. The Egyptian sojourn of Jeremiah is sub- 
ject to grave doubts (cp JEREMIAH i., § 2), Whether 
Bk. 7 was in part drawn from late additions to the 
biography, or was altogether a free construction, the 
editor who wrote 13 knew nothing about Jeremiah's 
subsequent fate save that he survived the fall of the city. 

The stories preserved in Bks. 1-6, and in all prob- 
ability taken from the biography, reveal the workman- 
ship of many writers, and vary greatly in the degree 
of credibility attaching to them. Bks. 3 and § have 
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each one such story. Ewald suggested and Giesebrecht 
has convincingly shown that 5159-64 (cp SERAIAH) is a 
piece of haggadic fiction. ‘ 

The historicity of 321-25 (cp HANAMEL) has been questioned 
by Pierson, who finds it improbable that a prisoner should he 
surrounded by people, have a secretary, and he able to make 


ale era tade, Cornill, and Giesebrecht rightly reject 1-5. 
n behalf of 6-15 Giesebrecht urges certain poants which 
apparently preclude a later writer. e suggests that the story 


was told by Jeremiah after the fall of the city. There may bea 
nucleus of fact in the story. But if Jeremiah meant by this tale 
to keep his people quiet in the land under Chaldean sovereignty, 
rather than that they should emigrate, he would not have inti- 
mated (wy. 14,4) that aftera lone time they would again have a 
chance of buying houses and fields. The miraculously bestowed 
fore-knowledge of Hanamel’s coming, the outlook into a future 
beyond the long exile, the consequent purely symbolic character 
of the act, the amazement, common in apocalyptic literature, at 
the wonderful plan of future deliverance, and the vagueness of 
the narrative, only in part due to textual corruption, seem to 
indicate a later origin. 

In Bk. 1, 181-14 may be an excerpt from the bio- 


graphy. Thetwofold journey to the Euphrates is clearly 
unhistorical, 'A saying like that of vv, 12-14 has been 
dramatised. The editor of the book may also have 


drawn from the same source the genuine parts af 18 
and 19 and the possibly authentic story 201-6. 

In Bk, 2, 211-10 is from the biography (cp above). 

The introductorychapter, 26, to Bk. 4contains a briefer 
report of the speech given, 7%, and an apparently trust- 
worthy account of the consequences. In the booklet 
27-29, the story of the bands and yokes (27), and that of 
the correspondence with Babylonia (29), are scarcely 
historical ; while the narrative of the encounter between 
Jeremiah and Hananiah sounds plausible, though it may 
have been retouched. That Hananiah was scared to 
death is less probable than that 2817 was added to 
round off the story. 

In Bk. 6 there is no valid reason to question the 
substantial accuracy of 34. Chap. 35, on the other 
hand, is subject to grave doubts. That Jeremiah should 
have praised for their loyalty the RECHABITES (g.v.) 
whose very presence in Jerusalem constituted the severest 
infringement of the commandment enjoined upon them 
by their ancestor, is quite incredible, apart from the 
questionable method used to test their fidelity to one of 
the ancestral injunctions, and the scene of this trial. A 
justification was probably found in this story for the 
elevation into some position in the lower clerus (and spy) 
of those who had abandoned the nomadic life they were 
solemnly commanded to lead. Against the historical 
trustworthiness of chap. 36 Pierson adduced twenty-one 
arguments. Their summary rejection by Kuenen may 
have been influenced by a reluctance to surrender a 
narrative generally regarded as furnishing a trustworthy 
clue to the composition of the book. If this is seen to 
be illusive, it may more readily be admitted that, whilst 
some of these arguments are of little weight, taken as a 
whole they are not without a certain cumulative force. 
It is evidently the author's meaning that all the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during a period of more than twenty years, 
were written by Baruch, the prophet dictating them from 
memory. He did not reflect on the curious effect of 
such a collection of miscellaneous addresses on different 
subjects and occasions, even if a reproduction of that 
kind were a possibility. That Jeremiah should send his 
servant with so important a mission instead of going 
himself is all the more strange as a long time elapses 
between the writing and the reading of the book. It 
does not seem possible to refer the explanation ‘I am 
restrained’ to political detention, since he is free to go 
and hide himself, nor to ceremonial uncleanness, since 
the command to Baruch precedes the public reading by 
months, nor to business, since the fast day would take 
precedence. But can the author really have represented 
his hero as held back by cowardly concern for his own 
safety? The collusion of the princes with Baruch and 
Jeremiah contrasts with their eagerness to bring the 
book to the king's knowledge, and this with their neglect 
to take with them the corpus delicti. Inv, 29 is assumed 
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a personal interview with Jehoiakim that harmonises 
neither with Jeremiah's detention on the fast day nor 
with his subsequent concealment. A _ possible kernel of 
fact is all that can be admitted. Jeremiah's feeling con- 
cerning the expected Egyptian relief corps, 371-10 
(211-10), his intended departure from Jerusalem, and his 
imprisonment (3711 f%), may be historical. 38 is mani- 
festly a late legend. 

The king, like Daniel's Dariua, has no power to prevent the 
enraged nobles from pee bad Jeremiah (v.5), yet in v.10 ff he 
has absolute power to save the prophet. That Jeremiah. agrees 
to tell a lie is clear , hut why it should be told and how it could 
satisfy the princes, is not apparent. Not only 89 4-13, still want- 
ing in @’s copy, but also z-3 14, and the oracle, 15-18, introduced 
as a supplement to the legend, 38 7-13, are manifestly unhistorical. 

(d)In Bk. 1 copyists and editors have introduced a 
number of poetical passages, psalm~fragments and 

elegies, and gnomic poems. Some of them 
18. Poets, show striking affinitiesto Lamentations, also 
ascribed to Jeremiah. It is the merit of Stade to have 
recognised the secondary character of many such poetic 
interpolations. Had his reasons been given, the correct- 
ness of his judgment would no doubt have been more 
generally seen. Other passages of the same nature 
should probably be added. 

419-21 breaks the textual connection, laments a de- 
struction that has been experienced, expresses national 
grief (cp 'my tents,’ 'my tent-covers') and shows 
a kinship to psalms in which the personified com- 
munity speaks. 818-23 apparently presupposes 
not only the exile of the people, but also the succes- 
sive disenchanted hopes for the restoration of the 
monarchy. Verse 186is a quotation of Lam. l2z; read, 
with Houbigant, 'my consolation is far from mec' 
(Syn *nydan). The aphorism, 9227, was also found 
by @ in r1S.210 as a part of Hannah's song. It was 
evidently a homeless fragment brought first into the 
song and then into the prophecy. It is in the style 
of the later psalms. In 1017-25, 19-2x and 2325 
are clearly the work of a poet who looks back upon 
the exile of the people, the cessation of the monarchy, 
and the partial occupation of the land by neighbouring 
nations as past facts, and desires the utter annihila- 
tion of the heathen, while pleading for gentler treat- 
ment for Judah. He speaks in the name of the com- 
munity ; cp ‘my tabernacle,’ 'my tent,’ 'my chords,’ 
‘my sons,’ ‘my destruction.’ Versest7 # and 22 may 
be reminiscences from Jeremianic oracles introduced 
by an editor. In 11zs-x7 we have a poem in six 
double lines in which Zion seems to be exhorted to 
remove by prayers and sacrifices the adversity that so 
long followed the destruction of the Judean king- 
dom. There is nothing in 12z-6 that is suggestive 
of Jeremiah. The speaker is the nation disturbed by the 
continued disfavour of Yahwé as shown in the drought 
and the famine, and puzzled by the prosperity of false 
brethren (cp Neh. 5). If this is the condition of things 
in times of comparative ease, what would it be if war 
should arise? Such seems to be the sense of the 
proverb, 2, 5. , The elegy, 129-13, is clearly non- 
Jeremianic. Judah, the beloved, has been put into the 
hands of her enemies, birds of prey have come upon 
her, shepherds (foreign rulers) have destroyed the 
vineyard. 1815-17 is a similar lamentation re- 
miniscent in part of late psalms. The depraved style 
suggests to Scholz a late date for vv.20-27, He is 
probably right. Verses187, also rejected by Scholz, 
may be genuine, though there is no necessity for 
thinking of a particular queen mentioned in Kings. 
There is nothing to remind us of Jeremiah's language, 
style, or thought in the exquisite elegiac strains of 142-6, 
The absence of any religious suggestion precludes a 
prophetic source. 147-9 is a psalm breathing the 
spirit of 2 Isaiah. The phrase ‘ because of thy name,' 
the title ‘ hope of Israel,’ the rebuke to Yahwé for leaving 
a place where he is not a stranger but at home, and the 
appeal to him on the ground that his name has been 
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called upon the people, are not in harmony with 
Jeremiah's language and thought. The psalm 
1419-21 is the expression of a repentant people, re- 
cognising the sin of their fathers that brought them to 
ruin, looking apparently in vain for prosperity, yet 
justifying their hope by YahwB's regard for his own 
honour, his name, his pledge (m4; see COVENANT), 
his holy city, the throne of his glory. It is clearly 
un-Jeremianic. A very late glossator added vy. 22, 
introducing the theological question whether the gods 
of the heathen can make rain, or the heavens perchance 
produce it without the activity of any god. After 
the genuine fragment, 151-44, continuing 1430-16 that 
has the true ‘ color Jeremianus,' there follows a passage 
155-9 in which is described the comfortless condition 
of Zion subsequent to the fall of the city and the 
scattering of the exiles. Two glosses, 1o and 11-14 (see 
below), are then succeeded by the poetic effusion, 15-18, 
in which Zion laments her seemingly incurable wound, 
and prays for vengeance on the enemies that will give 
her the joy her piety deserves. (Read with @ ‘ reproach 
from those who reject thy words,’ 97937 *sNIHD ABI in 
154, 164, and ‘consume them and thy word shall he,' 
mar obox, 162). 15x9-2z is not a song; but it is of 
the same character as the sections just considered in that 
apparently it is the nation that is addressed. If the 
people will return to Palestine, Yahwb will then take 
them back and allow them to be his worshippers 
and witnesses; foreign nations will come to Zion 
(as proselytes), but the Judzeans shall no more go to 
them (into exile); strong enough to resist an attack 
from without, they shall be delivered from all foreign 
oppression. 1619 is clearly a psalm-fragment 
expressing the hope of Zion that the nations will 
become converts to the monotheistic faith, and as 
proselytes make their pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; v, 21 
is a later gloss expressing Yahwb's determination first 
to punish the heathen. 171-4, still wanting in @, 
is a late paraphrase of 154. The four passages, 
175-8 9-12 12. 14-18 by their close affinity to the psalms 
and the proverbs, reveal their late origin. In the last 
of these, the nation is the speaker. The two poetic 
sections with which the first book closes, 207-13 and 14-18, 
are evidently from different hands. In the former, the 
liturgical formulas in vy. 13, the quotation of Ps. 710 and 
late Jeremianic passages in v. 12, the appearance of 
YahwB as awarrior helping to defeat a numerous pursu- 
ing enemy in vy. 10 f. (read 'let all of us who are his 
allies give him up [13]'), the public praise (v. 9 : read 
aman), the disillusioning experience of violent oppres- 
sion, spoliation, and ridicule in place of the glowing 
hopes of prosperity aroused by the oracles (vv. 7-9), re- 
mind us of the Psalter and seem to point to the people 
as the speaker. It is doubted whether 20 14-18 is genuine, 
or whether the |] passage in Job3e / is the original. 
The latter view is certainly more probable (cp JOB, 
Book oF, § 14, col. 2487 7). 
(e) Owners of MSS containing prophecies ascribed to 
Jeremiah, or copyists, would naturally arrange the 
A different parts, provide them with suitable 
19. Editors. headings, and annotatethem. Sometimes 
a suggestion in the text, or a sub-heading. would furnish 
the material for the superscription; at other times 
information must have been drawn from sources un- 
known to us. Thus the general editor of Rk. 3 did 
not derive his knowledge concerning the first year of 
Nebuchadrezzar from 462 but from a better source. 
While 462 puts Nehuchadrezzar's march against Syria in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim—¢ e., 604 B.c.—251 makes the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim =the first year of Nebuchadrezzar. 
But according to B&idssus (Jos. Ant. x.111; c. Ap, 119) the 
encounter with Necho took place in the reign of Nabopolassar, 
consequently not later than 605, which is the last year accorded to 


him by Ptolemy's canon ! If the editor of 46-51, who wrote 
251-13, in this case was better informed than his predecessors, 





1On the contradictionof dates see Kohler, Bzb/, Gesch.ii, 2468. 
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it is quite likely that his statement concerning the date of the 

beginning of Jeremiah's career, the thirteenth year of Josiah, 

—i.e., the first of Nahopolassar, or 625,—was also drawn from a 
good source. Both notices may have been taken from the 
iography, or from the work whence 52 28-30 came. 

e following annotations to Book 1 may be mentioned :4 10 
Corn.) tra (Ewald) 23-26 (Gieseb.) 27 510% 1820-22 (Stade, 
orn.) 23-25 26-29 810-12 (om. @) liz (am. G) 13 4 18-23 

(rejected by Stade; 18 is a gloss to g; 19 is reminiscent of Is. 53 
and was still lacking in copies known to Justin ['the tree with its 
fruit' (so Kimchi, Scholz) is the holy nation]; 21-23 may have 
been taken from the biography (but possibly it is a free construc- 
tion, easily accounted for if Anathoth happened to be one of the 
towns destroyed by the Chaldeans) ; 1417 % an editorial gloss 
ending in a quotation of a lament over the fallen city ; 1546 10 
a complaint that Israel is horn to be an apple of discord between 
contending powers, though no unrighteous money transactions 
justify scl a fate—explained in 11-14 by YahwB's inscrutable 
purpose ;1 193-9 114-13 (Gieseb.). There are many similar 
interpolationsin the other books. 

The time when the genuine Jeremianic oracles were 
first uttered can, in some instances, be determined with 

a considerable degree of probability; in 
20, Dates. other cases it is only possible to give an 
approximately correct date. As regards the later pro- 
ductions, their place in the volume, and in the earlier 
collections, furnishes a not unimportant means of fixing 
their date ; yet it is chiefly their historical and literary 
character that must be the determining factor. 

i. Reign of Josiak (637-608).—Practically all inter- 
preters are agreed that 43-6 (with the exceptions 
noted above) was spoken by Jeremiah in the thirteenth 
year of Josiah— probably 625 B.¢, Whilst the older 
exegetes regarded the address as a prophecy of the 
Chaldean invasion, it has been customary in recent 
times to look upon the Scythian hordes as the enemy 
from the N. whose advance filled the prophet with 
evil forebodings. The features of the description that 
apparently suit the Chaldeans better are then explained 
as due to later retouching. It is possible, however, 
that the league between Nabopolassar and the king of 
the Umman-manda was formed already at the beginning 
of his reign, that a joint attack upon Syria was a part 
of the plan against the Assyrian empire, that Chaldean 
soldiers swelled the ranks of the ‘ally' and ‘helper,' 
and that the conquest of Babylon by Nabopolassar led 
Jeremiah to perceive the directing force behind these 
movements in the N. (cp ScyTHIANs). In the time 
of Sin-Sar-i8kun (circa 615), Habakkuk looked in the 
same direction, though in a different spirit, for a check 
to the reviving power of Assyria. 112-6 may be the 
substance of an address made in 620 when the Deutero- 
nomic law was promulgated (Che.); and the return 
to ancient cults described in 9-12 may well have occurred 
in the reign of Josiah. 

ii. Reign of Jehoiakim (607-597).—~It is probable 
that 22-13 20-37 and 31-5 belong to the first years of 
the reign of Jehoiakim (Gieseb.). That 73-92 (with 
some exceptions) was spoken early in this reign is-now 
generally assumed. The expectation of another im- 
pending northern invasion which has. led some inter- 
preters to think of the time of Josiah would be natural 
if Jeremiah had long watched those united efforts of 
Chaldeans and Umman-manda that led to the over- 
throw of Assyria in 606. 222-5 10-12 13-19 may belong 
to different parts of this reign, possibly also 181-17 
191 f sof. 202-6 (2). Of the oracle read by Baruch to 
his friends only 36296 is known to us. 

iii. The reign & /ehoiachin (597).—2224-27 may have 
been uttered in the reign of Jehoiachin. Some inter- 
preters ascribe to this reign chap. 13, or at least 18 /- 
(Gieseb.); but this is doubtful. 

iv. The reigné Zedekiah (596-586).—The substance 

1 Translate: 'Verily, I shall root thee out (RY) ; verily, 
I shall cause the enemy to fall upon thee (nyapq, cp Is. 536) in 
an evil time. The iron will be broken (3), the brazen citadel 
(rwn3 2p, 6); thy wealth and treasures I will give for 
plunder . . . I will cause thee to serve' (@, Pesh., and also 
173 7). awd may be a gloss to spy35% misunderstood; py3} 
7 is another gloss. 
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of 24 belongs to the beginning of the reign of Zede- 
kiah, 162-13 may have been spoken before the siege; 
2397, and possibly the substance of 28 as well as the 
original similes transformed in 133-11 12-14, may belong 
to the time of the revolt. Words of Jeremiah during 
the siege have probably been preserved in211-10(87 z-10), 
when the siege was raised; in 871x 7%, at the capture 
and imprisonment of Jeremiah; and in 34, on the oc- 
casion of the re-enslavement of solemnly emancipated 
bondmen; possibly also in 3214f Chap. 1 in its 
original form may also have been spoken in this reign. 

v. Chaldean period (586-539).—The earliest collec- 
tions of Jeremianic prophecies were no doubt made in 
the Chaldean period; and many glosses may have been 
added. Some of the lamentations, like 419-21 1019-21 
23-25 155-9, may have originated in this period. 

vi. Persian period (538-332).— Chaps. 80 were 
probably written on the eve of Xerxes' expedition 
against Greece. The gathering of tremendous armies 
from all lands for a decisive conibat may well have 
struck terror into the hearts of Judzeans. 

The very mare of the preparations indicated the wate 
of the fos and naturally aroused the hope that out of the 
turmoil there might come to Jacob independence and with it 
prosperity to woo the exiles back. Such prosperity, however, 
would not be permanent unless the restored nation ordered its 
conduct according to Yahwé’s will. The prophetic preaching 
to which 2 Isaiah had given the impetus had signally failed to 
bring about a real reformation. That could be effected only by 
Yahwe's pardoning grace. Rut the evidences of forgiveness— 
viz., cessation of the Persian authority, restoration of the native 
monarchy, extension of the kingdom and growth of its capital — 
whilst leading men to a glad obedience. to the law, would un- 
questionably imply a new arrangement of Yahweé with his people, 
based, as exilic historians had so strongly emphasised, not on 
Israel's faithfulness, hut on Yahwe's unmerited yet unchanging 
love (cp Covenant, § 6, v.). 

This work (chaps, 80 £} falls between the prophecies 
collected in Is. 40-55 and those found in Is. 56-66. 
331-13 may also belong to this period. 

The oracle against Elam-Persia, 4934-38, was prob- 
ably written at the approach of Alexander. Only the 
oppressions of Ochus can account for the hatred it 
breathes. The prophecy against the Philistines, Tyre 
and Sidon, 47, probably was composed at the same 
time, though the editor may have thought of the con- 
quest of Gaza (defended by Demetrins) by Ptolemy in 
312. It is possible that the two oracles against Egypt 
originated in the same epoch. The designation of the 
Egyptians as ‘the enemies of Yahwé’ is not unnatural 
in an age when law and liturgy alike caused the minds 
of men to dwell upon the oppression in Egypt and the 
wonderful deliverance, before the gentle rule of the 
Ptolemies had somewhat mollified their feelings. The 
conqueror described in 4618 may be Alexander ; another 
reference may be found in 5016 (read 7 3M 'the 
sword of the Greek'; @ paxatpas ‘EAAnvixijs); ‘the 
people of the north' is a suitable expression, though 
borrowed. Both oracles look for an Egyptian army 
marching into Syria to oppose the enemy, as so often 
in the past.' Literary dependence and final ascription 
to Jeremiah may be responsible for the confusion of 
tenses. The oracle against Edom, 497-22, later than 
Malachi (circa 400) and Obadiah, which it quotes, may 
still have belonged to this time. Edom would be in 
the conqueror's way. 

It is distinctly probable that the biographical work 
used in the historical sections was a product of the 
Persian period. Even 35, though scarcely historical, 
may have originated then, as the reorganisation of the 
clerus would raise many questions of eligibility. Whether 
38 was already a part of the work is more doubtful. 

To this period many interpolations may belong, such as 36- 
42 924-25@ 1614-18 1719-27, and the poetical fragments, 813-23 
1115-17 121-6 7-13 141-67-9 19-21 207-13. 





1 The nickname given to the Egyptian king, possibly some 
kinglet of the Delta, may originally have been Wis '2¥ Jinwi, 
*Warwhoop and Capture of the troop.’ A suspicion of gematria 
is near at hand. 
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vii. Period of the Diadochi and the Lagide (332- 
98 B.c.).—The oracle against Ammon may have been 
sxecasioned. by the advance of the Nabataeans, who in 
y12 were established in Idumzea and pushed their way 
nto the trans-Jordan country. Although the prophecy 
wainst Kedar and the queen of Hazor (read in 4928, 
vith Wi., ‘ queen,'nabn; cp@ BacrAlooy) apparently did 
iot yet have a place in the corpus found by the editorial 
vriter of 2515 7%, it may owe its origin to the same 
spread of Nabataean power in northern Arabia. There 
s nothing to forbid the assumption that 2014-18 was. 
rdded at this time. 

viii. Period € the Seleucide (198-143 B.C.).—The 
yracle against Haniath, Arpad, and Damascus, 4923-27, 
s probably directed against Seleucia, the seat of the 
oreign oppressor of the time (cp Zech. 913 and We. 
«I. Proph.®) 190). It is likely to be later than the reign 
of Antiochus JJ]. The prophecy against Babylon, 50- 
5158, may have been written in the reign of Mithridates 
i., the sixth of the Arsacidze (170-136). Having taken 
rossession of Media and Elymais, this king attacked 
ind finally captured Babylon (after 162). This ap- 
sroach of an enemy from the N. against what was still, 
n spite of Seleucia, one of the great centres of the 
smpire, may have led the author, who lacks all origin- 
uity, to draw upon the prophetic word for gruesome 
dictures of the impending destruction of the hated city. 
[t is possible that the stories concerning an original 
Egyptian gé/ah (CAPTIVITY) in the time of Jeremiah and 
iis oracles regarding its future belong to this period, 
since the Chronicler' as yet knows nothing about this 
smigration. A passage like 214-19 may have been 
written in the beginning of the period of the Seleucicdze. 

ix. Period € the Hasmoneans (143-63 B.C.).—It is 
probable that the oracle against Moab, 48, was com- 
posed in the reign of John Hyrcanus (134-104). 

The author is clearly familiar with Is.15 £, though his 
attitude towards Moah is different from that of the original 
writer of the Isaiah passage approaching that of the editor, 
1613 This editor seems' to have lived in the days of 
Alexander Jannzus (102-76); so Duhm, Marti. The enemy 
threatening Moah in Is. 15-16z2 is apparently the Nabataans, 
Cheyne and Marti still think of the Persian period; but the 
kingdom seems to have been re-established in Judah, and it may 


therefore he best, with Duhm, to refer the poem to the 
Hasmonzan age. 


In the time of John Hyrcanus territorial conquests 
smothered sympathy and revived ancient animosity. 
In this period the seven books received their final re- 
daction, with many glosses and interpolations like 
231-8, psalm-fragments in 17, the prayer 32167, 
etc. In the reign of Alexander Jannzeus the passages 
still wanting in @ may have been added to the volume, 
though some of them may have been written earlier. 

All known Hebrew MSS of Jeremiah exhibit sub- 
stantially the same text. In its essential features this 

Text. text may possibly be traced back to the end 
21. Text. oF the first century A.D. The differences 
between the Pesh. and MT may be explained partly by 
the peculiarities of the translator, partly by the un- 
mistakable fact that his work was subsequently revised 
by one familiar with the Greek version then in use. 
Origen's 6 Zupos seems to have been none else than 
the Pesh. That the Pesh. knew the Targ. is not likely. 
Rather is the reverse probable. In its differences from 
the Heb., the Targ. sometimes goes with the Pesh., 
sometimes with @ where they differ. This may point 
to an acquaintance with either or with both. The 
slight differences between Jerome and the Heb. are 
accounted for by the influence of the Old Latin. 
Aquila adheres qnite closely to the Heb. There are 
some indications that Theodotion was familiar with a 
Greek version more extensive than the LXX. The 
deviations of Symmachus where he does not depend on 


1 If Naldeke should be right in maintaining that Chronicles 
was not written before the middle of the secondcentury (ZATW, 
1g00, p. 88 #%), this appendix to Jeremiah is probably still more 
recent. 
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the LXX may he due to his own idiosyncrasies. It is 
possible that there was, as early as in the reign of 
Domitian, another Greek version reflecting substantially 
the same Hebrew text. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

The author of Rev. 1820 manifestly had in mind Jer. 5148, a 
passage not found in @, and imitated it.. The phrase Bactdeds 
tay aidvey, Rev. 154, 18 likewise an imitation of Jer.107, not 
found in &, and the striking expression eds Gavrayv is found 
nowhere in OT except in that verse. The deviation from @ 
in other NT allusions to or quotations from Jeremiah points 
to the same conclusion. Justin, in the a Ye passage 9 26, 
as well as in other places, agrees with MT against @ (émi 
*Io¥Sav). His agreement with the MSS assigned to the Lucianic 
recension is significant. Two groups of Greek MSS, one 
composed chiefly of 22, 23, 36, 48, 51, 231, another of xii, 88 
in Holmes-Parsons, i hones have preserved much of this 
translation. With the former group goes Theodoret, with the 
latter Paul of Tefla’s Syriac version. The asterisks in some of 
the Greek MSS and in the hexaplar Syriac only indicate 
Origen's judgment, correct in itself, as to thb limits of the 
earliest Greek version. 8B and @, whichhavemuchincommon 
with xii and 88, may have been subjected to a more thorough 
critical process, cutting out the elements belonging to the later 
version. The existence of such a version already in the first 
century is only natural, since in Syria and Asia Minor the 
growing regard for the Hebrew text would inevitably lead to a 
translation of all it contained. _ But neither the Lucianic MSS, 
nor the Eusebian, nor yet the fragments of Theodotion, give us 
the exact form of the version used by the N T writers, Josephus, 
and Justin. 

The relation of the Greek version to the Heb. has been 
the subject of much discussion. There are marked 
differences in arrangement and in contents. The hook 
against foreign nations is found between 2513 and 15; 
and the order is Elam, Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, 
Edom, Arnmon, Kedar, Damascus, Moab. It has 
been estimated that the version has about 2700 words 
less, consequently is ahout an eighth shorter, than the 
MT. 

This minus in @ is made up in part of longer passages, 
such as 106-810 171-4 291416-20 3010/6 3314-26 394-13 
4845-47 5145-48 5228-30; in part of short expressions, such as 
mar Ok (lacking more than sixty times), Sxqy- sabe mat 


Or mMR3y HON mas the word x4)" following the prophet's 
name and other titles and patronymics and pronouns. in the 
other hand, & contains a smaller number of additions composed 


: a : a : 
Ther are acimporez eticeces inthe Been SPAR aa 
in the consonantal text. 

The defenceof MT at all hazards by earlier Protestant 
scholars was demanded hy dogmatic considerations. 
Their Roman Catholic opponents (Morin, Cappel), 
though superior as textual critics, were not altogether 
free from attaching a fictitious canonical authority to the 
LXX, and from charging the Hebrews with bad faith. 
A distinct advance in scientificmethod was made when 
the theory of two recensions appeared. It was first 
suggested by Michaelis and elaborated by many others 
from Eichhorn to Workman. It recognised that the 
differences are connected with the growth of the volume, 
and rightly perceived that the longer text represented 
later expansion. Its chief defect was that it assumed 
that the two texts were the results of deliberate planning, 
of critical editing and revision—that they were 
recensions. When Movers recognised the impossibility 
of ascribing the longer text to Jeremiah or Baruch, as 
his predecessors had done, and assigned it to the age of 
Nehemiah, he prepared the way for a more correct 
appreciation. Since the admission that MT to any 
extent represented an expanded text would naturally 
have the tendency to render plausible the assumption 
that there were many later interpolations in the hook, 
scholars like Spohn, Kueper, Havernick, Wichelhaus, 
Nagelsbach, Keil, Orelli, Schneedorfer, Trochon, 
Kaulen, with more or less erudition, attempted to show 
that @ was a truncated text, the translator having 
wilfully or carelessly cut out what seemed to him 
superfluous or unsuitable. The omitted passages 
seemed to them truly Jeremianic, as it was a peculiarity 
of Jeremiah to repeat himself and to quote older 
prophets such as Isaiah, whose book was wholly 
written by that prophet. The growing recognition of 
the late origin of the Isaianic passages quoted or 
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alluded to would have prevented this view, so evidently 
horn of dogmatic prepossessions, from influencing 
scholarly opinion, had not Graf made a bitter attack 
upon @, whose work he declared to be not even worthy 
of being called a translation. Even Graf seems un- 
consciously to have assumed that @ must have had 
before him a text essentially identical with our MT. 
Measuring him with standards of accuracy that it 
would be hazardous to apply to a modern translator 
with the words properly divided and duly pointed, he 
found him guilty of ignorance, superficiality, and arbi- 
trary dealing with the text. The reaction, led by 
Scholz, has tended to establish the good faith of the 
translator. 

_The translator's knowledge of Hebrew is not always adequate; 
his grouping of letters (written continuously) into words is some- 
times incorrect, though not so often as has_been supposed, the 
error being occasionally on the part of MT; he uses different 
words to render the same Hebrew term, which sometimes is a 
merit; he translates according to the sense where the exact 
meaning is known ; he transliterates words known to him when 
they seem to him to be proper names ; he follows the fashion of 
selecting a Greek word of a similar sound to the Hebrew; he 
sometimesoverleapsaphrase byhomeoteleuton. But the fact that 
cee long sections he translates word for word, sometimes even 
slavishly fo! ovine te text where he cannot make out its sense, 
shows his faithfulness. That it was not his principle to leave 
passages that were repeated in the book untranslated when they 
occurred a second time is evident, since out of thirty such cases 
he repeated all but seven, which are clearly secondary. It 
follows still more manifestly from the fact that he translated 
passages occurring in the MT twice only in the second place. 

The tendency of copyists, observable elsewhere, is 
naturally to round off a phrase, to add a title or 
patronymic, and to introduce glosses and appendices. 
There would he a strong presumption in favour of the 
view that @’s original was less annotated than Heb., even 
if the character of the passages lacking in @& did not 
positively demand for them a later date. If the ex- 
planation given above (§ 6) of the growth of the volume 
is correct, the place of 46-51 in @ is likely to be more 
original, and the position of 2515 7% is accounted for, 
whilst the arrangement of the oracles, determined on 
different principles, may to some extent be more 
original in MT.4 

i. Commentaries (modern): W. Lowth, 1718; Venema, 1765 $ 
Dathe, 1779; Blayney, 1784 ; Dahler, 1825; Rosenmiiller, '263 

7 Maurer, '33 ; Ewald, "40 and '68 » Hitzig, 

22. Literature. :41 and ‘66; Umbreit, ‘42; Henderson, ’41 

Neumann, ’56-’58; Graf, ‘62; Keil,’ ’62; 

Nagelsbach,’63; R. Williams, '71; Payne Smith, & 5 Le Hir, 

°77°5 Scholz, "80; Schneedorfer, 8: , Trochon, ’83; Cheyne, 

'83-'85; Orelli, 87; Knabenbauer, ’8q; Ball, ’90; Giesebrecht, 
’94; Bennett, '953 Streane, '95; Myrberg, '96. : 

il, Crigiciswes ‘Introductions,’ etc. by Cappel, 1624; Morin, 
1633; Hottinger, 1649; Spinoza, 1670; Simon, 1678; Carpzov, 
1714-21 ; Eichhorn, 1780-83; Michaelis, 1787, may he mentioned 
here. Articles, etc., on Jeremiah by Rédiger in Ersch und 
Gruber's Enyclopidie; Cheyne in £B(); Nagelsbach in 
PRE); Fr, Buhl in PR£C); Graf in S BL ,. Kleinert 
in Riehm’s HW8,; A. B. Davidson, in Hastings’ DB; J. D. 
Michaelis, Azaerkungen 2 s, Uebersetzung d. NT, 17903 
C. G. Hensler, Zemerkungen, ’o5; J. F. Gaab, Hrklarung 
schwerer Stellen, '24; C. W. E. Nagelsbach, Der Prophet 
Jerenias u. Babylon, 50, A. Pierson, /svaels Profeten, '773 
K. Budde, 'Uber ‘Ter. 50-51,’ D7, '78, B. Stade, in ZATW, 
'84, '85, ‘92, and in GV/, ’89; F. Schwally, in ZA 7 W, 883 
Smend, in AT Red.-gesch. 238 7. 5; L. H. K. Bleecker, Jer. 
brofeticen tegen de volkeren, “94; A. v. Bulmerincg, Das 
Zukunfisbild d. Propheten Jer, \94. : 

ili, Asgecially on the text: C. B. Michaelis, Annotationes, 
1720; J. D. Michaelis, Odservationes, 1743 5 J. G. Eichhorn, in 
Repertorium, 1777; F. A. Stroth in Repertorium, 1778 5 C. F. 
Schnurrer, Oéservationes, 1793-04; A. F. G. Leiste. Odserva- 
tiones, 17943 C. L. Spohn, Jerencias vates, etc., L', 1795, Il. 
(ed. F. A. é Spohn), 1824; T. Roorda, Comm. tn aliguot Jer. 
loca, '24; A. Kueper Jeremias librorum_ss. interpres, ‘315 
A. Knobel, Jeremias) chaldaizans, '31; J. C. Movers, De 
werinesg ie vecensionis vaticiniorum Jer. indole et origin 3, '37; 
J. Wichelhaus, De Jer. versione Alexandrina, '47; F. Bottcher, 
Achrenlese,'49, Neue Achrenlese, '64; C. Schulz, De Jer. textus 
heb. mas. et grect Alex. discrepantia, 61; P. F. Frankl, 
Studien tber die LNX uw Fescito su Jer.,’73; A. Scholz, 
Der Mas, Text und die LDXX dad. B. Jer. ‘78; C. Zimmer, 
Avramaismi Jeremiani,'80, E. Kuehl, Das Verhalints ad. Mas. 


1 For a fuller justification of the position taken in this article, 
the writer may be permitted to refer to his forthcoming Intro- 
duction to the Book of Jeremiah. 
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zur LXX in Jer, '32; Gratz, Emendationes, '83; G. C. 
Workman, The Text gf Jer., 89; H.P. Smith, 'The, text of 
Jer.’ in Hedraica, '87, ‘Targum to Jer.,' 2id.,’88; cpalso JBL, 


‘90; E. Coste, Die Weissagungen wider die fremden Volker, 
'9;H.Cornill, in Haupt's SBOT, 'S 5A. W. Streane, 7%e 
Double Texto Jer., '%. N.S. 


JEREMIAH, EPISTLE OF, An apocryphal com- 
position, professing to have been written by Jeremiah to 
warn the Jews who were to he led captives to Babylonia 
against falling into idolatry. For this purpose the 
vanity of the idols of wood, silver, and gold is elabor- 
ately shown. 

There is no logical arrangement ; but we meet with something 
like a refrain in vv, 16[17] 23 [24], 29[30}, 65 [66] and 69[7o0}, 
which verses serve at any h eas breaks > it may de added that 
another formula recurs in slightly varied forms at vz. 30 [31], 


4° [47], 445 46 5x [52], 56. 

The ideas are the commonplaces of the opponents 
of idolatry in post-exilic times (cp Ps. 1154-8 5 18515-18; 
Is, 449-19 ; Jer. 103-9; Wisd.18x0-x9, 1513-17). It is 
admitted, except by some Roman Catholic commen- 
tators, that the epistle was written in Greek; the few 
Hebraisms (e.g. d@opowwbévres ddopowwOire [v. 4], and 
the use of the future for the present) are nothing un- 
common in Hellenistic Greek. The imitation of 
Jeremiah is not very strenuous; the author has studied 
this book as most of the later writers have studied it, 
but ina very mechanical way. The statement in v. 2 [3] 
that the Babylonian exile is to last seven generations, 
altered in the Syriac into ‘ seventy years,’ contradicts 
Jer. 2910. It is hardly possible to fix the date exactly, 
and unsafe even to say that the epistle was written 
before 2 Maccabees, the supposed reference to it in 
2 Macc. 31 ¥ being disputed. 

Ball (Var. Apocr. 200) suggests that seven generations (= 


280) may seem to point Io the removal of the Jews from 
Jerusalem to Alexandria by Ptolemy Soter (588- 280= 308), 


The composition is not a mere scholastic exercise. 
It is, as Gifford truly says, ‘an earnest appeal to persons 
actually living in the midst of heathenism, and needing 
to be warned and encouraged against temptations to 
apostacy.' In this respect it is parallel to Is. 449-19 and 
the other didactic passages mentioned above. The 
author may, as Fritzsche supposes, have been a Jew of 
Alexandria (note the somewhat turgid style); it is no 
objection to this view that, like the author of Is. 449-19, 
he places his work under the zgis of a writer of earlier 
date and established reputation. In fact, in Jer. 29 we 
actually hear of a letter, traditionally asigned to Jeremiah, 
which is adressed to those whom king Nebuchadrezzar 
had carried captives from Jerusalem to Babylon. 


This ‘epistle' (on the use of the term see EpistoLary 
LirERATURE) is included in the Greek canon, and is found in 
all Greek MSS of the OT except 70, 96, 229 [cursives}]. In 
the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, and some editions of @, it is 
given as Baruch 6 sand this is followed in Luther's Bible and in 

V 5but there is no plausiblejustification (see BARUCH, Book 
OF)._ In the Syro.-Hex, the Epistle follows Lamentations. 

E. H. Gifford in Speaker's Apocrypha, vol. ii. ; Bissell in his 

Apocrypha; Fritzsche, Handbook zu den Apokr., '51 5 Reusch, 
Erklirung des B. Baruch, ’s3 ; Herzfeld, GV7, 


Literature. 1316 (4); Nestle, Marginalien, 42 f.: 
Rothstein, in Die Afokryphen u. Pseudepi- 

graphen des AT, edited by Kautzsch, 1 226-229. 
JEREMIAH, LAMENTATIONS OF. See LAMENT- 
ATIONS. 


JEREMIAS 1) (tepemiac [BAL]), 1 Esd. 934, see 
JEREMAL 

(2) Mt, 1614 (‘Iepepioy [Ti. WH), RV JeReMiAn [¢.z.]. 

JEREMIEL (zz#remrnex [Lat.], also remihel, cp 
Bensly, ad oc. ¢.e., 281, "El hurls,’ cp JEREMIAH), 
‘the archangel,’ 4 Esd. 436 (AV™-RYV), and hence to 
he kept distinct from Uriel (AV; so vrraz, Lat. ¢ scp 
also Ar?), who is regularly called 'angel.'. According 
to Enoch 9 the four great archangels are Michael, 
Uriel, Gabriel, and Suriel or Raphael. See ANGEL, § 4. 


JEREMOTH. See JERIMOTH. 


JEREMY (iepemioy [Ti WH]), Mt. 227, etc., RV 
JEREMIAH [g.v. ]. 
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JERIAH (47799)), EV 1 Ch. 2819 2423. See JERIAH. 


JERIBAI (2°; cp JERUBBAAL, and '3', CZS 
270, a bilingual, where the parallel Ass. has z7#4a), a name 


in David's army-list (~Ch. 1146+; japiBel [B], -Bas 
[A], apiBt [SN], taperBEL]). See RIBAr, 


JERICHO (§M}, uniformly in Pent., also in 2K. 255 
and [Gi.] 25.105 Jer. 395 and {Gi., Ba.] Ezra, Neh., Ch.; 
iy in Josh. [uniformly, Gi.], also 2K. 24 [42s] 5 rg 18; 
iny Josh. 1827 [Ba., not Gi.], 2 S. 105 [Ba.] Jer. 395 [Ba.] 


Jer. 528; Ay, 1K. 1634[Gi., hut Ba. 77); [elep[e]-xw, some- 
times with fem. art., vepeexar Josh. 2136[B], NT, cepecxw and 
tepix [in Lk. 1911 rv lep.; Jbs. ER (gen. -odvros} or Tepixwo 
[gen. -ots], whence Ieptxovvrtor 5 Strabo, lepixois), 

A city, assigned to Benjamin (Josh. 18 r2 2x), remark- 
able alike from its history and its unique position. (a) 
1. Meaning of A plausible eae explains the name'as 

ame. ‘the fragrant” (s/n) ; Ges. (Zhes.); 
Wetzstein (in Del. Jesaja'*), 703), etc., 
and many others have acquiesced in it, The allusion 
on this hypothesis will be to the fragrant balsams and 
rose trees of Jericho. It is evident, however, that ‘ the 
fragrant,’ however suitable as a title, can hardly have 
been the primeval name of such an important place. 
(6) Following older commentators, Siegfr.-Stade (Lex.) 
and Sayce(Zarly Hist, 2j0) connect the name ‘ Jericho’ 
with py, ‘ the moon’ ; it will then be a testimony to the 


early prevalence of moon-worship, as BETH-SHEMESH 
{g.w.] testifies to that of sun-worship. (CpJer. OS 786, 
‘Jana, sive odor ejus.') (c) There is reason, however, to 
suspect that the true meaning of Jericho is neither 
‘ fragrant city' nor ‘moon city.’ We shall see presently 
that the original tradition which underlies Josh. 2 re- 
lated to the conquest of a different city from that 
commonly called Jericho, one that bore the name of 
which Jericho is a corruption (presumably a popular 
corruption), and that the true name of both places 
lies concealed under the incorrectly transmitted title 
pyonaty (EV ‘the city of palm trees'), and is 
Syont? vy‘ city of Jerahmeel.' If this be admitted as 
probable —it would fall into line with other mutilated 
forms of the name Jerahmeel suggested elsewhere (see 
JERAHMEEL, § 4)—we must suppose that in primitive 
times a colony of Jerahmeelites settled in the rich plain 
of Jericho, and that, as elsewhere, the primitive name, 
in a shortened form, clung to the spot, even after another 
race had taken possession of it. 
The title ppnn vy occurs in four passages, but the 
latest of these, 2Ch, 2815, may safelv be neelected. 
, . In Dt. 343 (see JORDAN, 1) it is 
Siow ad appended a reae in Sana 
"of the extent of the geographical term 
‘the Circle (of Jordan).' Judg. 136 gives a statement 
(see HOBAB) to the effect that the Kenites joined the 
men of Judah in an invasion of a southern district of 
Palestine; their starting-point was pspna yy. Although 
a reference to the historical Jericho would accord with 
the present context of Judg. 1167 (see Moore), yet a 
comparison of Nu. 211-3 makes it very doubtful whether 
the original tradition did not mean rather a place to 
the S. of Judah.? It is natural to think of the Tamar 
of 1K,918 (see TAMAR), and to suppose that the full 
name of this place was ‘city of palm trees,’ and that 
the title being so appropriate to Jericho (see § 7), 
was inserted in Dt. 343 after this place-name. But is 
it really credible that palm trees anciently grew to the 
S. of Judah? Surely not (see NecrB). We must 
therefore seek for some name or title which may have 
been corrupted into gen y, and can be reasonably 
supposed to have been suitable both for ‘Jericho and 
for the city to the S, of Judah, of which we are in quest. 
There is such a name or title—Syonn> ‘vp, ‘city of Jerah- 


1 See Steuernagel on Dt. 343. 
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meel,' otherwise in all probability called been wp, 
"Kadesh of Jerahmeel' (out of which yosesp, EV 
* Kadesh-Barnea,' probably sprang). This theory seems 
to throw light on the third passage in which ny\pn7 wy 
occurs, viz., Judg. 313, where we read that ‘ Eglon 
gathered to him the bné Amalek (z.¢., the bné Jerah- 
meel'), and went and smote Israel, and possessed him- 
self of p»mnn ty (2.2, Jericho, the city of Jerahmeel).' 
The' Amalekites’ (Jerahmeelites) naturally supported the 
Moabite king Eglon, because it roused their indignation 
to see an ancient settlement of their own occupied by 
the bné Israel. 

It is remarkable that no name resembling ‘ Jericho’ 
should occur in the Amarna Tablets. In the Book of 

Joshua we find it mentioned as a cit 
i oe with a wall and a gate (25:15), rich ® 
ms in ‘ 

Josh. 2-6. (624 723), and governed by its own 

king (23). It will be seen, however, 
that this tradition is of doubtful origin; we may per- 
haps receive further light from excavations. 

The story of the capture of Jericho by the Israelites 
is briefly this# (Josh. 2-6), While the Israelites were en- 
camped at SH1TYTIM, on the other side of Jordan, Joshua 
sent two of his men to spyout the land and in the first 
instance Jericho. They found a lodging at Jericho in 
the house of one Rahab a harlot. The king, however, 
got news of their arrival, and sent word to Rahab to 
bring out her guests. But Rahab let the men down 
through the window, after they had guaranteed her life 
and that of her family, for she was aware that Jericho 
was doomed to fall. They fled into the mountains.4 
Pursuers sought for them for three days in the direction 
af the fords of the Jordan, and then gave up their 
search; the two spies returned to Joshua. Thereupon 
the Israelites broke up their camp and moved to the 
Jordan. It was a bold step; for it was the flood-time, 
when the Zor or wider bed of the river (seeJORDAN, § 4) 
becomes brimful, so that the water is on a level with 
the banks. But Joshua knew in whom he believed, 
and bade the Israelites pass over. In the van he placed 
twelve men, each carrying a stone, next came the ark, 
then the tribes of Israel. Yahwé performed a wonder 
for his people; no sooner did they prepare to cross, 
than the current of the river was stayed. The host of 
Israel went over, and the twelve stones were set up as 
an ‘everlasting memorial’ at Gilgal, at the eastern 
limit of Jericho (im mp AxpB Josh. 419), The 
first obstacle of Joshua's further advance was the strong 
city of Jericho. The ‘captain of the host of Yahwé’ 
appeared to Joshua (probably at Gilgal,® cp Judg. 21), 
to make known his participation in the coming attack 
on Jericho, and (editorial manipulation has obscured 
this point) to give directions as to the course of action 
to be adopted. What form the earlier tradition gave 
to these directions we cannot venture to say. A later 
writer represents the capture thus. Once a day for six 
days Israel went round the city in procession; the van- 
guard first ; next the priests (carrying seven trumpets 
of rams' horns) with the ark; then the rear-guard (cp 
ARK, § 4). On the seventh day the procession made 
its round seven times, and at the seventh time the 
priests blew the trumpets and the people raised the 
battle-cry, whereupon the walls of Jericho fell down. 
Then the conquered city was made hérem—i.e., all 
living things were killed and the spoil either burnt or 
dedicated to the service of Yahwé. A curse was 


1 See JERAHMEEL, § 4. ‘Ammon’ should perhaps be omitted 
asa corrupt dittogram of ‘ Amalek.' 

2 On the ‘wedge(?)of gold, appropriated by Achan, see GOLD. 

3 Critical results are assumed. 

4 Conder (PEFQ, April '74, p. 38) suggests that the caves 
and rocky precipices bf Jebel Kasantel (Ouarantana) may be 
meant, 

5 he text says y4°9°3; which probably means ‘ in the domain 
of Jericho ; cp Josh. 419. 

6 On Josh. 513%, see JOSHUA ii.,7, and cp Oxf Hex, 2328, 
nnd Steuernagel ad /ve. 
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pronounced on the man who should rebuild Jericho 
(see HEL). ‘But the harlot Rahab and her family— 
even all that belonged to her—Joshua saved alive, so 
that she dwells in the midst of Israel to this day' 
(Josh. 625). 

In its present form the biblical narrative is composite. 

Successive writers have devoted themselves to the 
Suess elaboration of the details. Analytic 
%. Criticism of criticism has been applied to the 
the text. narrative (see JOSHUA ii.,§ 7); but its 
results seem to require further revision in the light of a 
more searching criticism of MT. Steuernagel is right 
in assuming the relative originality of @& ; but we can no 
nore follow @ implicitly as a canonical authority than 
MT. The text in all its forms must be subjected to 
a searching criticism. It will thus, for instance, be- 
come plain that Josh. 315-17; which the Oxford editors 
assign to P, is based on an earlier written source. 
We cannot, however, criticise'the text of this most 
interesting and elaborate description of the stoppage 
of the waters of the Jordan without some guidance 
from outside. 

Such guidance we receive from four sources : (1) From the 
story of Jacob (Israel) ; (2) From the story of Jerubhaal 5 (3) 
From Dt. lleg #272; and (4) From the various evidences in 
early tradition that the tribe of Judah came up into its settle- 
ments through the Negeb, starting from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
(‘ Barnea '). 

i. Any one who approaches the story of Jacob with 
afresh and open mind will be irresistibly led to suspect 
that the crossing of the Jordan by the Israelites under 
the Ephraimite Joshua was, in its original form, parallel 
to the migration of Jacob-Israel across the Jordan, 
which an early tradition placed at the point where it is 
met by the Jabbok.t 2. The twofold geographical 
relation of Gideon-Jerubbaal (see GIDEON) points in the 
same direction; it is not accidental that the nan.e 
Zarethan occurs in Josh. 316 and a parallel form Zererah 
(both forms are corrupt) in Judg. 722. 3. It is 
appropriately remarked on Dt. 272 by the Oxford 
editors, ‘ The phraseology suggests that the stones were 
to be erected on the actual day of the passage of the 
Jordan. . . . Is the distance from the Jordan to Shechem 
forgotten ; does the writer, ‘* looking back to a distant 
past" (Driver), fail to take account of the time that 
must have elapsed between the crossing of the river and 
the arrival at Ebal; or is there a vague reminiscence 
in his mind of the later incident when twelve stones are 
taken up out of the Jordan and placed upright in the 
Gilgal?' Is it not rather a reminiscence, not of the 
‘later incident,’ but of the original tradition of the 
crossing of the Jordan at a more northerly point than 
the fords of Jericho? On Dt. ll29f. see especially 
GerizimM. 4. If Judah started from Kadesh-Jerahmeel 
we may analogously assume that the Joseph tribes 
entered W. Palestine at a point on the Jordan nearer to 
their ultimate possessions than Jericho. 

The considerations just stated lead to the following 
emendation of the text of Josh. 3 16, ¢ (it came fo pass) 
that the water stood still; that which came down from 
above stood as a heap some distance (cp Gen. 2116) 
from the ford of Adamah which is opposite Beth-zur’ ? 
(msg 7g WW ADIN mrayep poy) The ‘ford of 
Adamah' is to he identified with the ford of Damieh, 
which is at the confluence of the Jabbok and the 
Jordan, 16m. in a direct line from the fords of Jericho. 
Beth-zur must be the name of the fortress which already 
stood on the summit of Karn Sartabeh, 2227 ft. above 


1 This is the spot assigned to the crossing by Stade (GV/, 
4138) C. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1 328), Steuernagel (Det. 167). 
Against Stade, however, cp GASm. HG 659-662. 

2 The ppiwan of Kt. represents mq (nlnayn; vy is a 
corruption of qwy 3 sy (for 433) arose from the proximity of sy, 
ynoy is certainly a corruption of s3y°mM4 (see ZARETAN); 48 
(kaprabapery) indi¢ates a reading np, which, though defended 
by W, E. Stevenson, PEFQ, ‘de p. 82, is certainly wrong. 
Cp Judg. 722 (emended 3 see ZARETAN). 
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the Jordan Valley.’ It is probable that at the end of 
v.16 the original narrative had, instead of ym 
‘ opposite Jericho,’ "ax-ma 333 ‘ opposite Beth-zur.' No 
‘one can reasonably doubt that this geographical defini- 
tion, sO inconsistent with the references to Jericho, 
comes from a relatively early source. In short, ac- 
cording to the earlier tradition, the crossing of the 
Jordan by the Ephraimite Joshua and his followers 
took place near the point where Jacob is also said to 
have crossed the Jordan— Le., near the ford of Damieh, 
Nevertheless, the transference of the scene to Jericho is 
not purely arbitrary. There is evidence of a confusion 
of two traditions, one of which referred to the conquest 
by the Judahites of the city of Jerahmeel (probably 
Kadesh-Jerahmeel), and the other to the crossing of 
the Jordan near Damieh by the Ephraimites. The 
story of the spies? and of RAHAB [g.v.] belongs 
properly to the former tradition. ‘Rahab’ (3m), or 
rather Rechab (339), or—best of all— Heber (nan), is 


certainly the representative of the Rechabites, or 
Heberites, a second name of the KEnrrEs {g.v.], who, 
.as we infer from Judg. 116, anciently dwelt in the ‘ city 
of Jerahmeel' (MT 'city of palm trees,’ but see § 2), 
though not themselves Jerahmeelites (= Amalekites, cp 
1S.1516). These Rechabites? or Kenites held the 
position of a protected tribe, or, putting this into 
symbolic phraseology, Rahab-Rechab was a ‘harlot.'4 
Now we can really profess to understand the statement 
in Josh. 21 that Joshua's two spies found lodging in the 
house of a harlot. The detail was not suggested by 
considerations of expediency,—'for strangers to turn 
into such a house would excite the least suspicion' 
(Steuernagel); it is an anticipation of the historical 
relation between Kain and Israel. As the narrator 
says, ‘Rahab dwells in Israel unto this day' (Josh. 
625), @.e., the Kenites still dwelt among the Judahites 
as a protected tribe in the narrator's times. 

It is needless to ask what suggested the story of the 
falling down of the walls of Jericho, As Steuernagel 
truly says (151), the popular imagin- 
h ation clothed the conviction that all 

P “Toahh Goo, Israel's successes were due to Yahwe’s 

Bm QBN. 0.20: help in the form of history. Among 
the instances of this he mentions the ‘drying up of the 
Jordan’ and the falling down of the walls of Jericho. 
For the first of these reputed wonders Steuernagel's 
explanation is hardly sufficient. The biblical writers 
show a certain economy in the distribution of wonders. 
It was necessary that the walls of Jericho should fall 
down. Only by supernatural means could the untrained 
host of Joshua capture a fortified city; G. A. Smith 
goes a little too far when he says (pp. 267.) that the 
statement in Josh. 620 is ‘the soberest summary of all 
Jericho's history.' But it was not necessary that the 
current of the Jordan's waters should be stayed; a ford 
suited Jacob, and might as well have suited Joshua. 
There must have been some natural phenomenon— 
probably one which had occurred within the first 
narrator's knowledge—which suggested the story of 
the waters that stood up as a heap, and Clermont- 
Ganneau has brought from a' Paris MS an Arabic 
historian's account of just such a historical phenomenon 
as we require for our purpose. 

Thestatement of Nowairi{as reported by Lt.-Col. C. M. Watson 
in PEFQ, '95, pp. 253) is that in 664 A.H. (=1266 A.D.) 
Bihars I., then Sultan of Egypt, caused a bridge to be built 
across the Jordan for strategical purposes. ‘The bridge is in 
the neighbourhood of Damieh, between it and Karawa,> and 


K Tha 





1 The Talmudic gyy 4p and the biblical yng have the same 
origin—yy-n19. See ZARETHAN. 

2 &P the story of the spies in Nu. 13. 

3 We postpone the question as to the right name of this tribe. 

4 Ewald's suggestion (G77 2348, n. 1» is most unjust to the 
people of Jericho, and finds no support in the narrative (see 
Josh. 39). 

5 The diacritical points are wanting in the MS of Nowairi; 
Clermont-Ganneau reads the name Karawa. Karawa is almost 
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there happened in connection with it a wonderful thing, the like 
of which was never heard of.’ When the bridge was completed, 
part of the piers gave way, and in the night preceding the 8th 
Dec, 1267 'the waters of the river ceased to flow.’ The 
phenomenon was investigated and it appeared ‘that a lofty 
mound which overlooked the river on the west had fallen into 
it and dammed it up. .. . The water was held up, and had 
spread itself over the valley above the dam.’ It 'was arrested 
from midnight until the fourth hour of the day. Then the 
water prevailed over the dam and broke it up. For Nowairi 
the occurrence was extraordinary indeed, but quite a natural 
phenomenon. The situation described can be sufficiently made 
out. D&amieh is well known, and on the west bank, just opposite 
Damieh, there is a district called Karawa. Formerly, however, 
this name was given to a town which was in the centre of a 
district where sugar-cane was cultivated. An examination of 
the ground confirms Clermont-Ganneau's view of the meaning, 
for a little above the ford, where the Wady ZerkA joins the 
Jordan, are the remains of an old bridge which is probably the 
very bridge erected in 1266 A.p. by command of Bihars I. 


The physical character of this phenomenon forcibly 
recalls that described in Joshua. Nowairi states that it 
occurred at a time when the Jordan was in full flood; 
the Hebrew narrator makes a_ similar statement. 
Nowairi, it is true, dates the event the 8th December; 
the Hebrew narrator specifies the time of harvest 
(March?); but on the essential point, as already 
noticed, they agree. The point where the landslip 
described by Nowairi took place, is one where minor 
landslips still occur, and a large one, such as the Arabic 
and the Hebrew narrators describe, might again dam up 
the Jordan, and let it run off into the Dead Sea, leaving 
the bed temporarily dry. 

We have thus gained something for the traditional 
history of Kadesh-Jerahmeel and for that of the ford 

of Adamah; but we have lost our sole 


6. Later authority for the early history of the city 
jhlieat = known as Jericho. Hence the first trust- 
references, 


worthy historical notice of Jericho is in 
28.105, where Jericho appears as a city of the realm 
of David. We may assume, but we do not know, that 
it was fortified in his time. It was at any rate either 
fortified or refortified by HIEL (¢.v.), if we should not 
rather ascribe the act to Jehu, and regard it as a 
precaution against Arameean invasion (1K. 1634; see 
JEHU, § 3). Judzea, as Prof. G. A. Smith remarks, 
could never keep Jericho. As a Benjamite town it fell 
to Northern Israel, while Northern Israel lasted. In 
later times it fell to Bacchides and the Syrians ;’ Bacchides 
fortified it against Jonathan the Maccabee (1 Macc. 950). 
The cause of this will be plain later. Here we have to 
add that a company of prophets made Jericho their 
home in the days of Elijah and Elisha (2 K.24/), and 
that Elisha was said to have healed the water of the 
chief fountain of the city (v.19; cp Jos. B/ iv. 83). 
The fountain meant is no doubt the ‘Azz es-Sulfan, 
sometimes called Elisha's Fountain. In the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra234 Neh. 736) the men of Jericho are 
reckoned at 345; Jericho was also represented among 
Nehemiah's builders at Jerusalem (Neh. 32). At the 
fortress of Dok (‘Azz ed-Diék; see Docus), near 
Jericho, that noble Maccabee, Simon, was murdered by 
his son-in-law Ptolemy (1Macc. 1 61s). 

See further GASm. HG 267 Dean Stanley's expression, 
‘the key of Palestine,’ applied to Jericho, is hardly accurate. 

Christian tradition fixed the site of the temptation of 
Christ at the hill Quarantana (Jebel Karantel) to the 
W. of the ‘422 es-Sultdn >the reputed scene of the bap- 
tism was also near Jericho (see JORDAN, § 2 [7]). The 
Gospels, however, have something much better to tell 
us. At the close of Christ's ministry, as he was leaving 
Jericho on his way to Jerusalem, he healed a blind man 
called BARTIM&US [g.v.]. It was necessary, as Farrar 
rightly says, to rest at Jericho before entering on the 
rough and rocky gorge which led up towards Jerusalem, 








certainly the Kopéai of Jos. Ant.xiv.34 52; B/i. 65iv. 81. See 
Gildemeister, Z2DP} 4 245 ~. (82) 3 Schiir., Buhl, and Gratz 
(MGWT 3114 (Ge) assent, G, A, Smith's reasons for 
doubting (HG 353, n- 5} seem insufficient. The present writer 
would further identify this fertile spot with the Abel-meholah of 
the OT. 
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but we cannot attach weight with him? to Macknight's 
suggestion that the discrepancy between Mt. and Mk. 
on the one hand and Lk. on the other may be met by 
the supposition that the scene of the occurrence lay 
between the two Jerichos—z.e., that according to Lk. 
Jesus was approaching New Jericho, while according to 
Mt. and Mk. he was leaving Old Jericho. A reference 
to Old Jericho would have been unmeaning, for it was 
then uninhabited. nor could ‘ Jericho’ at this time mean 
anything but the city which was given by Antony to 
Cleopatra and redeemed by Herod the Great. The 
narrative is of the highest interest. It may be taken by 
some to confirm the historicity of the Messianic entrance 
of Jesus into Jerusalem, for cures of bodily evils were 
doubtless considered to be characteristic acts of the 
Messiah, and the story of Bartimeeus may suggest that 
the movement of which we have the climax in Mk. 
11x-10 gathered strength in Jericho. Keim (Jesus wm 
Naz, 352 7) has put the case for the historicity of the 
Bartimaeus narrative in a vary attractive way (cp 
BartTiM&us, § 1); on the other hand, there are 
difficulties in admitting the ‘triumphal entry' as a 
part of the most primitive tradition (see HOSANNA) 
which cannot but affect the historicity of the story of 
Bartimeeus. The narrative, however, must at any rate 
be very early—so full is it of nature and verisimilitude, 
and it is 'by far the best attested of all the stories of 
the healing of the blind in the Gospels.' The story of 
Zaccheeus is not less natural. Not a few 'publicans' 
must have been needed to secure the revenues accruing 
from the traffic ih the famous balsam, and the mur- 
muring of the muttitude at the grace shown to a 
‘ sinner’ is easily intelligible. Still there are difficulties 
(see ZACCHAUS) in the way of conceding more than an 
ideal truth to this delightful story, of which Lk. is the 
only narrator, Disciples full of the spirit of Jesus 
might surely be able to fill up the gaps in tradition by 
imagining such a scene as that of the ‘ conversion’ of 
Zaccheeus. Should we have lost anything if docu- 
mentary evidence of this almost involuntary imaginative 
creation could be produced? Is the story (also only 
reported by Lk.) of the man who ‘went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho and fellamong thieves’ (Lk. 1030 7) 
less effective or less prized because we know that it is 
only ideally true? 
*No great man,' says Prof. G. A. Smith, 'was born 
in Jericho ; no heroic deed was ever done in her.'? It 
is possible, ndeed, that the most detested 
ie oe man in the history of Christianity was born 
story. there; the name Judas Iscariotes should 
perhaps be Judas Ierichotes—+,e, , Judasof Jericho (unless 
indeed the title belongs primarily to his father; see 
JUDAS ISCARIOT). The chief historical name closely 
connected with Jericho is that of Herod, who beautified 
the city, and retired to it to die (Jos. Ant. xvii. 65). 
The place is often mentioned in the later history. Both 
Pompey and Vespasian took the city and fortified it, 
rather perhaps as a source of supplies than as a base of 
operations.3 Its natural wealth, chiefly owing to the 
precious balsam, made it a coveted possession. Herod's 
Roman allies sacked it (Jos. B/ i, 156), and Herod 
himself was glad to farm Jericho and its plain from 
Cleopatra, to whom Anthony had assigned them (Jos. 
Ant. xv. 42). Here as elsewhere he proved himself a 
great builder—palaces and public buildings sprang up 
as by magic (Ant.xvi.52; B/i. 2149; cp HEROD}. 
After his death Simon, a former slave of Herod, aspir- 
ing to be king, burned and plundered the palace (Ant. 
xvii. 106), which, however, was magnificently rebuilt by 
Archelaus, Most important of all, Archelaus diverted 
water from a village called Neara, to irrigate the plain, 
in which he had just planted palm trees (Ant. xvii. 13n. 
In the time of Josephus Jericho was the sent of one of 


Ly Christ n. 23 cp Plummer, $7, Lake, 429 
(agate Macknigin. ae : 
GASm. HG 268. 8 Ibid. 
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the eleven toparchies or administrative districts (B27 
iii. 3.5). On the approach of Vespasian the inhabitants 
fled to the mountains ; unopposed, he erected a citadel, 
and placed a garrison in it (&/iv. 8291). To a great 
extent, says Josephus, the city had been destroyed before 
the coming of the Romans (#/iv. 82). But the damage 
must soon have been repaired. The notices of Pliny, 
subsequent to the Roman war, leave no doubt as to 
the prosperity of Jericho, caused by its fine plant- 
ations of palm trees and balsam trees. It is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy and by Galen in the second 
century A.D., and existed in the time of Caracalla, 
according to a statement of Origen preserved in 
Eusebius.t In the list of the principal cities of Judea 
given by Ammianus Marcellinus (end of 4th cent.) it is 
conspicuous by its absence. We may presume that 
some calamity had happened to it, and Reinach® with 
much probability supposes that the famous passage 
of Solinus (ed. Mommsen, 356)—‘Judaeze caput fuit 
Hierosolyma, sed excisa est; successit Hierichus, et 
haec desivit, Artaxerxis hello subacta’——refers to a 
destruction of Jericho (probably by the Romans) in 
connection with the invasion of Syria by Ardashir the 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanidee, who 
assumed the venerated name of Artaxerxes (cp ISAIAH 
ii. § 13, n. a). If so, the date of the event must be 
placed about 230 A.D. _ It is probably to this event that 
Jerome refers in his treatise on the Site and Names of 
Hebrew Places; the phraseology points very strongly 
to this view.? 
Jericho began to be resorted to by pilgrims in the 
fourth century, and the sacred sites sprang into view. 
Christi The Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 A.D.) saw 
. aide 18D the sycomore tree of Zacchzeus, and 
TAGMIONS. the house of Rahab immediatelv above 
Elisha's Fountain. In the time of Theodosius, however 
(530-A.D.), the site of the latter had been shifted. 
Bishop Arculf (towards 700 A.D.) found the whole site 
of the city covered with cornfields and vineyards, with- 
out any habitations, hut the walls of the ‘house of 
Rahab' were still standing, though without a rcof. 
Between the city and the Jordan were large groves of 
palm trees, interspersed with open spaces, in which 
were almost innumerable houses, inhabited by a diminu- 
tive sort of men of the race of Canaan. (There are 
still the marks of degradation in the Bedouins of Jericho. ) 
Saewulf (1102 A.D.) speaks of Jericho as ‘ the garden of 
Abraham '; it is in a land covered with trees and pro- 
ducing all kinds of palms and other fruits. In the 
fourteenth century Sir John Maundeville speaks again 
of the Garden of Abraham, but places it at the foot of 
the Quarantana. ‘Upon that hill Abraham dwelt a 
long while; therefore it is called Abraham's Garden." 
The Jericho of the Bordeaux Pilgrim was at the base 
of the mountains; he places the more ancient city at 
9. Mod Elisha's Fountain. No doubt this 
os MOGerD: ies oe No other site would 
identifications. bE Yt SGHSBable. 'Three fine springs 
are found within but a small distance of one another, 
while the rest of the plain can show hut one, and that 
far less considerable’ (Conder). The chief of these is 
the ‘Ain es-Sultan—a beautiful fountain of sweet, 
palatable water which bursts forth at the E. foot of a 
long zeéZ or mound, over r200 ft. in length from N. to 
S., and about 50 ft. in height. Superimposed are four 
other mounds (one of them a ridge) at the edges, the 
NW. or highest being some go ft. above the fountain, 
1 Eus. YF 616; an ancient Greek version of the OT, the 
Vi. or vii. in the Hexapla, is said to have been found in Jerusalem 
in a cask in the time of Antoninus son of Severus; cp Field, 


Hex. 145. . 

¢ is La deuxiéme ruine de Jéricho,’ Kohué Memorial Volume 
% Gin Sed et haec eo tempore quo Jerusalem oppug- 
nabatur a Romanis propter perfidiam civium capta atque 

destructa est. Pro qua tertia edificata est civitas que usque 
hodie permanet, et ostenduntur utriusque urbis vestigia usque 
in praesentem diem. 
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but not more than 60 or 70 ft. above the ground at the 
‘W. Dr. Bliss’ offers the opinion that the tell is a mass 
of débris caused by the ruin of several mud-brick towns 
over the first Jericho. For the remains of the second 
or Herodian city we must go to the S, bank of the 
Wady el-Kelt, nearly two miles W. of the modern 
village. Here there are abundant remains of an ancient 
city, and similar ruins N. of ‘Ain es-Sultan suggest 
that the Herodian Jericho may have extended in this 
direction also, the interval between the sites being filled 
up with detached villas. According to Conder? the 
Byzantine Jericho ‘is represented by the foundations 
and fragments of cornice and capital, over which the 
rider stumbles among the thorn-groves E. of the ‘Ain 
es-Sultan.” The fourth Jericho— that of the Crusaders 
—was on the site of the present village. The square 
tower on the SE. of Eriha (so the village is called) is 
‘such a one as the Crusaders erected along their 
pilgrim roads,’# though since the fifteenth century it has 
been said to occupy the site of the House of Zacchzeus. 

The ancient road from Jerusalem to Jericho zigzags 
down the bare mountain side, close to the S. bank of the 

Few mountain gorges 
10. Situation Wadyecekeltanas can sets with 
of Jericho, it. It is one of the most stupendous 
chasms in the ‘ ancient mountains,’ so narrow that one 
can hardly measure twenty yards across at the bottom, 
so deep that one can only just see the slender torrent 
stream which winds along amidst canes and rank rushes 
to theJordan. At last the prospect widens, and we get a 
complete view of the vast plain of Jericho. Half a mile 
from the foot of the pass we perceive an ancient 
reservoir, now dry, perhaps the remains of a pool con- 
structed by Herod ; for here no doubt is the site of the 
Herodian Jericho. Shortly afterwards we pass under a 
handsome aqueduct crossing the Kelt, and at this point 
we have our choice whether to seek out Elisha’s Fountain 
or the squalid village of Eriha. The vegetation now 
becomes very luxuriant. Palm groves, balsam trees, 
and sugar-canes4 have disappeared (see BALSAM, PALM 
TREE), though in 1874 a solitary palm tree still grew 
close to the tower of Eriha, and another clump in the 
valley N. of Kasr el-Hajla.5 Yet the few fields of 
wheat and Indian corn, and the few orchards of figs and 
pomegranates, give some idea of what the soil would 
yield if properly irrigated and cultivated. Josephus’s 
picture of Jericho (&/iv. 83) well deserves reading. 
The site is on all accounts profoundly interesting, and 
Tell es-Sultan will no doubt one day be excavated. 
Meantime the Christian traveller will delight himself 
with the unaltered fountain of ancient Jericho® and will 
walk with interest on the S. bank of the Kelt where the 
feet of Jesus doubtless trod.? Nor will the tiring 
excursion to the hermit’s caverns on the Mountain af 
the Temptation be altogether unrewarded. 

On the plants and birds, and on the physical circumstances of 
Jericho, see JORDAN ; and on the site of Gilgal, seeGILGAL. Cp 
also JOHN THE BAPTIST. T.K.C. 

JERIEL (omy, ‘El sees,’ § 31), in a genealogy of 
IssacHAR (§ 7): 1 Ch. 72 (pelHA [B], 1epeHA [A], 
yapoyHA [L]}. A corruption of ‘Jerahmeel’; see 
REPHAIAH. 

JERIJAR (1, A, ‘ Yahwé sees,’ § 31; cwpias 
[AL]), first of the’ ‘sons of ‘Hebron’: 1 Ch.2319 2423 (EV 
JERIAH) 2631 (t80v8 [on the form, see Ki. SBQT], uydeipov, 
rovdevas [El, cepua, cedcoy [A], 286s [42s] [L]) ; see Haeron il., 1 

JERIMOTH and JEREMOTH (MiP and nia 


M1; see NAMES, § 75, and cp the place-name 
JARMUTH ; apermwd [B], 1epleJimwe [AL]). 

1 PEFQ,’94,p. 176% ; cp‘ Jericho,’ in Hastings’ DB 25816. 

2 Tentwork, 27. 

3 Tentwark, 27. 

4 See Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 396 f. 

5 Conder, PEFQ, April '74,p. 39. 

8 Fora charming description see De Vogiié, Syvie, Palestine. 
A thos (87), 156. 

7 Cp Tristram, Land of Israel, 220, 
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1, 2, 3. Three Benjamites, 1Ch.77 (nig EV Jerimoth, 
cepezov [AT, vepep. [LI, v. simon, AV Jerirnoth, RV Jeremoth, 
aupyiwd [B), cepu. [L]), and 1Ch. 814 (EV Jerernoth, nny, 
tapseu.wd (BJ, -mov@[A]). For the last cp JEROHAM, 2, 

4, One of David’s heroes, also of Benjamin, 1 Ch. 125 (rio, 
EV Jerimoth, aperzov6 [B], capen. [A], aprOnous [N], epyrad [L). 

5. b. Mushi, a Merarite Levite, 1 Ch. 2323 (iny, EV 
Jeremoth, tapys@ [A]); 16. 2430 (ins, EV Jerimoth). The 
name should perhaps be read ont: (a mutilated form of Jerah- 


meel). Note the proximity of Mahli and Jerahmeel (Che.). 
bee GENEALOGIES 1, § 7 [v.]. 


6 A son of Heman, 1Ch. 254 (nin"y, EV Jerimoth. crepepmt 
[B], vepiysovd [A], v, 22 (my, EV JEREMOTH, epeyrwd [B}, 
cepizzovd [L]). The name should perhaps be JEROHAM (ont, cp 
no. 3 above). 

z. A  levitical overseer, 
tepecmd [B]). 

8. b. Azriel, of Naphtali, Ch. 27z9(nin"y, AV Jerimoth, RV 
Jeremoth, epecped [B], eptuov [AL]). : 

9. Father of Mahalath, Rehoboam’s wife, and son of David, 
2 Ch. 11:8 (navy, EV Jerimoth, eppov@ [A], sepys. [BL}). 
Miswritten, according to Che., for ITHREAM (g.v.). 

Among those in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., 
§ 5end) are mentioned three of this name :-— 

10. One of the b’ne Elam, Ezra 1026 (niny, EV Jeremoth, 


teaino [B], taptmw@ [8]), in 1 Esd.927 HirremoTy (cepepwl 


2 Ch. 31r3 (ni, EV Jerimoth, 


rz, One of the b’ne Zattu, Ezra1027 (22. anwy [B], app. (8), 
(ear. [A], sep. (L]), in 1 Esd,928 JARIMOTH (taplelimwd 


zz, RV following Kt. in Ezra1029 reads JEREMOTH, one of 
the bne Bani; AV, however, has ‘and Ramoth,’ in accordance 
with the Kr. (nipt, kot pnoy[B] . 2. eyvoy [RN], . pypnd 
{Al pay. [L]); in 1 Esd.930 Hieremotb (cepepo® [BA], apy 
{Lp. 


JERIOTH (Mi, § 75; 1epleliwe [AL], one of 
the wives of CALEB (g.v.};, perhaps originally a place- 
name, 1 Ch. 218 (eA1we@ [B]). See AzuBAH. 


JEROBOAM (OYA, ‘Amm fights’? [see AMMI, 
NAMES WITH, § 3]. More probably a modification of 
bya, JERUBBAAL [like pnyay*, JASHOBEAM, from byaw 
= bys vx]; cp cepoBaad, Hos. 1014 [AQ4], where @82* 
has tepofoau. ; So Klost. [Gesch. 189] and Marq. [Pund.. 
15]; Gray, HPN 59 (‘96)and Ki. [Xn ‘99] adhere 
to the usual nee sense of py, ‘people’; Ki. ‘the clan 
is numerous’; cp the doubt as to the meaning of 
Hammurabi ake Ham); a play on the name seems at 
any rate to be proved [see REHOBOAM]; tepofoay 
[BAL}}. 

1. Jeroboam I., the first king of N. Israel (eé7e. 930 
B.c.). Dean Stanley’s sketch of this king (Smith’sDB, 
sv.) was based on the separate account contained in 
1 K. 1225-39 (Lag.), or 11 436-1224a-7 (Swete), which 
is Lucian’s text of & (cp TEXT AND VERSIONS, § 524). 
Recently the same line has been taken by some good 
critics. It conduces greatly to a genuine comprehen- 
sion of Jeroboam, especially if the underlying text he first 
of all carefully purified from its errors. We thus arrive 
at the following view of the rise of Jerohoam. He was 
an Ephraimite of the clan of Nabat or Nabath (vaBar, 
vaBad; cp Naboth); but his mother came from the 
same N. Arabian land of Musri 2 to which the mother of 
Hadad III. of Edom belonged. This half-Arabian 
extraction is of importance not only with reference to 
his name [see above], but also as illustrating the second 
chapter of his history. It did not lessen his Israelitish 
sympathy; but it gave him a second home to flee to. 
His abilities soon marked him out as a leader of men; 
Solomon, we are told, made him superintendent (&pyovra 

1 So Neubauer, Sayce, Hommel (ZDMG, ‘95, p. 326), Che 


(79k 1 ss9 [99]. 
2 See JOR, Le, In 1K. 1126=1228 L, apr, moby and 


nyt (BL wépm) are all, most probably, corruptions of mqsi9, The 
true text is approached by &, 6 Edpades é« [rqs] Sapecpa vlog 
yovaikds yjpas AK. U26 BL), Ae, AUNTR WEDD ‘NIOND 


Masi, Fora similar critical conjecture, see HADAD, 3, and cp 
MIzRAM. 
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oxurddys = yop sv, 1 K. 1228 BL) of the corvée imposed 
on the Ephraimites (cp DISTRICT). Jeroboam, no 
doubt, felt patriotic or tribal indignation at Solomon's 
despotism, and also saw in the situation great possi- 
bilities for himself. He fortified his native city (not 
Zereda, but Tirzah, or rather Bethzur; see TIRZAH), 
nominally perhaps for Solomon (12294), but really 
for himself, and, like the equally ambitious Absalom 
(if in 28. 15: we render ‘chariots’; see © )procured 
chariots and horses, a sign of his pretensions to the 
throne, and of his readiness for warlike operations. 
(The Greek actually fixes the number of the chariots 
at 300.) Jeroboam had not sufficiently matured his 
plans, however, and he escaped the punishment which 
Solomon designed for him only by a hasty flight to the 
country of his mother. There he enjoyed the protection, 
not of course of Shishak,} but of Pir'u, king of Musri; 
the statement that he married an Egyptian princess 
implies a confusion of his story with that of Hadad 
(see HADAD, 3). 

Onthedeath of Solomon, Jeroboam returnedto Tirzah? 
(Bethznr), strong in the consciousness of his unimpaired 
popularity. Though he doubtless knew the incapacity 
of the son of Solomon, he was too wise to commit any 
overt act of rebellion, and suffered Rehoboam to assume 
the crown. If Lucian's text can be trusted, it was 
during this period that his son Abijah fell sick and 
died; it is not very likely, however, that such was the 
meaning of the original tradition. Another statement 
of Lucian's text, which apparently relates to this period, 
is that he fortified—z.e., still further fortified —hisnative 
city (1239 L, 1224, B). One can hardly believe even 
this. _Rehoboam would surely not have ventured to 
Shechem without a bodyguard? if his father's old enemy 
had made himself so strong. At any rate, Jeroboam 
must have arranged the details of his plot when, as 
Lucian's text states, he 'went to Shecheni which is in 
Moiint Ephraim, and assembled there all the tribes of 
[northern?] Israel, and Rehoboam (a N. Israelite on 
his mother's side; see REHOBOAM),son of Solomon, went 
up thither’ (@", 1 K. 1814, @® 1224n.). The heads of 
the tribes laid theirwishes before Rehoboam; they depre- 
cated a continuance of the old despotic policy. Reho- 
boam acted as Jeroboam foresaw that he would. By his 
arrogant answer to the tribesmen he pronounced sentence 
on himself and his dynasty. 

Of Jeroboam's subsequent history we have only 
fragmentary notices. Shishak's predatory invasion 
extended to N. Israel (see EGYPT, § 63, and SHISHAK) ; 
did the bold usurper make no attempt to oppose it? 
Had .the fortification of Penuel, a place on the E. of the 
Jordan, any connection with this raid 24° That Shechem 
also was fortified, needs, of course, no explanation. 
There was the possible danger of an invasion from 
Judah. The narrative in 1 K. 1221-24 may perhaps be 
believed when it states that the Judahites on one great 
occasion retreated, though in its present form it is un- 
acceptable (see Ki.); but there is no detailed statement 
of successes of Jeroboam, and we know that the war 
was handed on by Rehoboam to his successors.5 Jero- 
boam, also directed his attention to religion. The 
redactor of Kings had before him a record of certain 
important changes effected by this king, who aimed, on 
political grounds, at severlng the religious intercourse 
between Israel and Judah. A great yearly festival 
was appointed on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 
‘like the festival in Judah,’ and two golden or gilded 
images in the form of bulls were placed in the sanctuaries 
of Bethel and Dan (see CALF, GOLDEN; IDOLATRY, 
§ 6). These images were in the eyes of the redactor 


1 pypy in 1 K. 1140 is an interpolation, or rather perhaps z 40 
has taken the dace of some fuller, as well as more accurate, 
statements. Ae 

2 So Lat 1229(Lag.=1224/, B in Sw.), and originally MT of 
11 40 (cp 122 MT and 1143 G). 

& 1K. 1218 clearly implies this. 


4 So Stade. 5 So Kittel. 
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‘the sin of Jeroboam, which he made Israel to sin,’} 
and which ultimately ruined, not only the house of 
Jeroboam, but also the kingdom of Israel. 

The three narratives in which prophets appear (z K. 1129-39 
141-zg and 131-32) cannot be treated as historical. The last of 
the three expresses a purely mechanical conception of prophecy. 
The other two are the expressions of a faith that God directs 
human affairs which is religiously valuable 5 they are none the 
less idealising constructions of history. It is possible, however, 
that Jeroboam had friendly relations with a prophet residing at 


Shiloh named Ahijah (in 1 K. 1129 for obvi read Oo wER,2 
‘from Mizrim (Musri).’ The northern prophets were of course 
on Jeroboam's side. Possibly too a son of Jeroboam, named 
Ahijah, may have fallen sick and died, though the circumstance 

that @BL makes Abijah the son of Jeroboam's Egyptian wife, 
may suggest scepticism as to Abijah's existence. he death of 
Abijah would naturally be interpreted as asign of the divine dis- 
pleasure, at any rate by those unfriendly to Jeroboam. On the 
criticism of the Jeroboam-narratives see Klostermann (especially 
on the text), Winckler (AT Untersuch. 1-15, GI2273), Benz. 

and Ki. (comm.), and Cheyne (/Q# 11556 %. ['99]). 

2. Jeroboam II, ben Joash, fourth king of the line 
of Jehu (782-743 8.c.). The fragmentary account in 
2 K. 1423-29 permits us to see that the compiler knew 
more about Jeroboam than he has cared tocommunicate. 
‘The rest of the matters of Jeroboam, and his martial 
prowess, and how he warred’—ali this has no interest 
for the writer, who is absorbed in the thought of the 
approaching captivity of Israel, and regards Jeroboam's 
successes against foreign foes as only a breathing-time 
granted to Israel in mercy (2K.1823). Even what 
he communicates has not come down to us in a per- 
fectly intelligible form. We can understand the 
statement in 2 K. 1425 that Jeroboam ‘ recovered the. 
territory of Israel from the approach to Hamath (the 
old Solomonic northern limit) as far as the- sea of the 
Arabah' (z.e., the Dead Sea), and we can realise that 
this must have involved victories over Aram. When 
we are told, however, that 'he recovered Damascus, 
and Hamath [which had belonged] to Judah, for Israel” 
(vw. 28 RV), weare perplexed. The Assyrian king Ram- 
man-nirdri (see AssSyRIA, § 32) would never have allowed 
Jeroboam to conquer Damascus,’ and, as for Hamath, 
it never did belong to Judab— the supposed Assyrio- 
logical evidence (see Uzz1AH) having proved to be 
illusory. The original text must simply have said that 
N. Israelitish regions which had been conquered by 
Aram were recovered by Jeroboam, and we may perhaps 
discern underneath the present text the statement ‘ and 
how he recovered Manasseh and Ramoth-gilead from 
the hand of Benhadad son of Hazael.'"® Jeroboam II. 
was in fact the ‘helper’ or ‘ saviour’ anticipated by the 
prophet JONAH [g.z.]. Of his other warlike enterprises, 
no information has reached us. Probably he continued 
to exercise, or at least to claim, suzerainty over Judah; 
at any rate Azariah does not appear to have followed 
the bad example of Amaziah (2 K. 748-14). Many 
scholars (e.g., Ewald) infer from 2 K. 1425 that 
Jeroboam conquered the land of Moab. Certainly the 
description does not absolutely forbid this view, which 
is recommended to some by the light which it may 
seem to throw on the ‘ oracle of Moab’ in Is. 15-1612.8 








1 The phrase occurs constantly in Kings, but nowhere in 
Chronicles. Ben-Sira has it once (Jéccius. 47 23). 

a Cp @BL 1 K.11 436. Kio. nyse, ‘from Egypt.’ 

4 See Ewald, Hist. 4124, n. 3; and especially Klo. and Ben- 
zinger, ad loc, 

4 GASm. is content with supposing that he ‘occupied at least 
part of the territory of Damascus' (7 %e/oe Prophets, 132). 

5 Sena rintya vel apos nbvne mesons. Cp2 K. 1033; 
also r K. 223 2 K. 828, The latter part is from Klostermann. 
Winckler's suggestion (Gesch. 148) is too hazardous; Ew,’s 
(GPT 8 603) and Schr.’s (COT 1 208) are quite inadequate. 

6 In this case the announcement of the destruction of Moab 
in Am. 22 received a speedy fulfilment, and it is perhaps not an 
accident that the earliest OT mention of the important Moabite 
city Keriyyath See KerRIoTH), occurs in this eighth century 
prophet (Am. 21). On the other hand, when some critics use 
Am. 614 (‘from the approach to Hamath as far as the Wady of 
the ‘Arabah') to prove that Israel's territory extended over 
Moab, we must for various reasons decline to follow them. Cp 
Wellhausen, ad foe.— FB, 
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On the other hand, it is very far from certain that Is. 
15-161rz is a pre-exilic work (see ISAIAH ii., § 9), and 
we may fairly suppose that if Jeroboam had really 
made such an important conquest, the redactor would 
have referred to it in distinct terms. Enough reason, 
however, remains for regarding Jeroboam II. as the 
most successful of the N. Israelitish kings, and we may 
be sure that in more ideal aspects’ his long reign 
deserved to be remembered. It was probably in this 
period that the Elohist (E) wrote, and the prophetic 
ministry of Amos and Hosea certainly falls in Jeroboam’s 
time. The records of these prophets supplement to 
some extent the scanty fragments of contemporary 
history. T.KC. 


JEROHAM (094, ¢ pitied [by God],’ § 53; 1€poam 
[AL]; but in r., at all events, @& reads ‘perhapsrightly‘ 
[so Dr.] JERAHMEEL [g.v.]; 15.11 ;epemenaA [BI]. 


1epemiHA [L], and x Ch, 6 27 [12] 34 [x9], 1epamaHA 
[L]}). 

1. Samuel’s grandfather a S,11 2 Ch. 627 34 [r219] cdaep, 
yaad [B], vepoBoas tepea [A]). The name is more probably a 
gentilic and should be read Jerahmeel (cp above); it thus corre- 
sponds to the Ephraimite gentilic Tohu (= Tahan, or Tahath). 
The seer’ sancestry appears then asa combination of two separate 
genealogies which trace his origin to the clans of Jerahmeel and 
Tahan respectively (so Marq. Fund. 12, cp TAHATH, TOHU). 
For the suggestion that ‘ Jerahmeel’ refers really to Eli‘s origin 
see JERAHMEEL, § 3. The names Tahan, Tahath, etc. remind 
one of the Judawan Jahath a descendant of Shobal (also Calehite), 
which is possibly the parent of the name ‘ Samuel,’ see JAHATH. 
z. b. Hushim in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii, 8); see 
JOR 11103, §1. 1 Ch. 827 (pac [B], epea. [L]). JEREMOTH 
in», 14 is probably a corruption of the name. 

3. A Benjamite, father of Ibneiah a Ch. 98, tpaay [B]). 
4. Father of Adaiah, a priest of the b’ne Immer in a list of 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5[4], § 15 [1]@), 1 Ch. 912 
(peop {ph osp. (A})=Neh, 1112 (om. By*, ipo [yxc-a mg. inf), 

5, A Benjamite of Gedor, one of David's warriors @ Ch. 127, 


pao (BX). See Davin, § 11, c, col. 1032. 
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6. A Danite, father of Azareel (1 Ch. 27 22, ewpap [BA]. 
7. Father of Azariah (2 Ch. 231, twpap. (BALD. 
JERUBBAAL (5937, 1epoBaad [BAL]; but in 

Judg. 632 apBaad [B], AikaCTHPION TOY Baad [Al]; 

7x 1ApBod [B]; tpoBaad [A]; 829 1eapo. [B]; 15. 

1211 ltepoBoay, [B]; 2 S. 1121, JERUBBESHETH, |€po- 

Bodm [BA], -ad [L] ; cp JEROBOAM), a second name of 

Gideon, or perhaps the name of a second hero whose 

career has been fused by the narrator with that of 

Gideon (Judg. 632 7 1 etc.) 

Explained in Judg. 632 as if ‘Let Baal contend,’ thougb the 
narrative itself rather implies ‘He who fights against Baal.’ 
Wellhausen (72S, 31) suggests Jerubbaal = Jeruel = Jirmejahu, 
—i.é., ‘he whom God bas founded’ (founds), But JERUEL [g.v.] 
is very doubtful, and Jerubbaal may be=Urubaal ie., ‘city 
of Baal,’ or may come from Jerahmeel. Areli, or rhber Uriel, 
was a Gadite; so perhaps was Jerubbaal. SeeARELI, GIDEON, 
JERUBBESHETH. T.K.C. 


JERUBBESHETH (n/a ; for @ seeJERUBBAAL), 
the form assumed by the name Jerubbaal in MT of 
2S. Ilet. Besketh is usually supposed to be=Jdosheth, 
‘shame’; Jerubbesheth, for Jerubbaal, would thus he 
|| to Ishbosheth for Ishbaal. For Jastrow’s divergent 
view (Begeth = BaSt, a Babylonian deity) see IsH- 
BOSHETH. 


JERUEL (2857), ieptHA [BAL], zzxvez [Vg.], Pesh. 
reads differently). The wilderness of Jeruel was the 
place where Jehoshaphat was directed by JAHAZIEL to 
look for the invading army. The enemy had mounted 
the ascent of Hazziz (see Z1z), and reached a wady (sna), 
the upper part of which was ‘before’! this wilderness 
(2 Ch. 2016). 

‘Jeruel’ may in all probability be emended to 5yyyp—ae., 
‘Jezreel ' in Judah—the situation of which (near Cain, Carmel, 
and Maon) suits the description in 2 Ch. 20. No doubt the 
‘watch-tower in the wilderness’ (v. 24) was a well-known 
landmark. See JEZREEL, 2, T. K.C. 
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Name (§ 1). 

SrTE AND EXCAVATIONS. 
Excavations (§ 3). 
Site of city (§8 4-7). 
Site of temple (§ 8/4). 
City walls (§ to). 
Water-supply (§ rz). 


The English spelling of the name ‘Jerusalem ’—which 
is common to many modern langudges — was derived by 
the AV of 1611, through the Vulgate, 
1. The name. ae pale 
from the & jepoycaAHM. and approxi- 
mates to what was probably the earlier pronunciation in 
Hebrew, Yérashalém. Yet notice, below, the persist- 
ence with which, through Assyrian, Syriac, and Arabic, 
the initial syllable is given as Ur-. 

The pronunciation Yérgshal4im (obvi, in pause obvi) was 
adopted by the Massoretes in conformity with the fuller spelling 
Yériishalayim (q»Syyq9) which appears in five passages of the 
OT (or, according to Baer, in three, Jer. 2618 Esth. 26 2 Ch. 
329; in the other two, 1Ch.8s and 2Ch.251, Baer reads 
nd) as well as upon some Jewish coins, which belong either to 
the reign of Simon the Maccabee, 142-135 p.c., or to the revolu- 
tion against Rome, 66-70 a.p. (Eckhel, Decty. Nummorum, 
8466 7%, Madden, Coins of the Jews, 66-71; cp Schiir. Hist, 
23797). The termination O° has been variously explained as 
a dual indicative of the double city,2 or as a local termination 
(Barth, WB §194c. n. x). This fuller spelling, however, occurs 
only in later passage: and inscriptions and js probably due to 
the same attempt as was made to convert other geographical 
terms into a Hebrew form (cp Del. Par. 182). The earlier 
spelling of the consonants, the Greek transliteration, lepoveaAnp, 


the Aramaic Yerushlem (obvi, Ezra514 69; bein, Ezra 


If, ANCIENT JERUSALEM. 
Earliest times (§ 12). 
David (§§ 13-15 21). 

“City of David’ (§§ 1620). 
Pre-exilic (§ 22,4 \. 
Nehemiah‘s walls and gates (§ 24). Bibliography a 37). 
Persian and Greek times (§ pee! 


The Akra (§ 27). 

Last century Bc. (§ 28,7). 
NT times (§ 30). 

7OAD. 2 walls (§ 32). 
Later (88 34-36 


420 24513 cp 412 52 Dan.f2/) and the Hebrew contraction 
cog (Ps. 763 @ év eipyry),2 prove that the earlier Hebrew 
pronunciation was Yerushalem. Cp SaLemM. 

In the Tell el-Amarna letters, circa 1400 B.c., the 
name appears as U-ru (or Uru)-sa-lim (Berlin collection, 
Nos. 103, 106, 109; Winckler, Thontafeln von Teil el- 
Am., 306, 312, 314; Sayce, RPO, 56K 2 /). 


. 4 
Compare the Syriac Urishlem, praso/, On the 


Assyrian monuments the transliteration is Ur-sa-li-im~ 
mu (Del. Pur. 288, Schr. COT 24). [See further 
Haupt, Isaiah, SBOT (Heb.), appendix to note on 
Sion, Is. 291,] 

Various etymologies have been suggested both for 
the Hebrew and for the cuneiform forms of the 
name; but the original meaning still remains un- 
certain. 

On the supposition that the name was originally Hebrew, 
several derivations (besides the Rabbinic fancies, ‘ sight’ or ‘fear 
of peace’) have been proposed: ag\, aby wn, ‘possession of 








1 The 1611 version has Ierusalem in the OT and Apoc., but 
Hierusalem in the NT. 
2 See Ges. Thes., s.v. 
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1 Cp CueriTH, col. 740, n. 3. 

2 Whether thenarrator of Gen. 1418 means Jerusalem by Salem, 
the city of Melchizedek, is still disputed, and the decision ofthe 
question is embarrassed by the uncertainty attaching to the date 
of his narrative. If the chapter is early, Salem can hardly 
mean Jerusalem; but many critics now assign to it a very late 
date(WRS), [Cp MELCHIZEDEK.] 
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peace’ (Re]. and others), and nby $9° (from 79°) ‘foundation of 

eace’ or‘ of Shalem! (Ges. Tes, 5.7. 5 Buhl, Lex.@), sv. 95 

rill, ZATW, 4134 7. [84]). Sayce interprets the cuneiform 
U-ru-sa-lim as ‘city of (the god) Salim’ (RP) 561, Crit, Mon, 
176); but his reading of a line of the letter (Berlin Coll. 106) 
in which he says this ‘fa~t is plainly stated’ is not confirmed 
by other scholars, and Zimmern (ZA, ’91, p. 263) opposes his 
interpretation. 

Later forms of the name are due to the fashion which 
prevailed in the Greek period for Hellenising Hebrew 
proper names. 

This is responsible for the initial aspirate in the @ ‘IepovraAnje, 
and for such forms as ‘IepocoAvpa ‘the sacred Solyma,’ XoAvwa 
Sprobably from Shalem) having been, according to Josephus 
(4/7 vi.10x), the original name of the city.t Philo calls it 
‘Iepdrodts. The NT has both ‘IepoveaAnu and 7a ‘TepocoAupa, 
the Vg. in different codd. Averusadene and Hierosolyma, and 
Jevusatene and Jerosolyma, The Greek and the Latin classical 
writers use ‘IeporoAuga (2g. Polyb. 1634), Hierosolyma (e.g, 
Pliny, WZ5 14). 

When Hadrian rebuilt the city after destroying it in 
135-136 A.D., he named it Aé®lia Capitolina (see 
ISRAEL, § 115). 

Hence Ptolemy’s KamroAcas. Elia was for long the official 
name (so also with Euseb. *AsAca, and Jer. AfZia inthe US)and 

even passed over into Arabic as/éiya (Yakit 

2. Name of 4592) One of the Arabic forms of the 


Hadrian’s city. Hebrew name preserves the first vowel of 
the cuneiform transliteration, Aurishalamu 


(Wakit 386): other forms are Shalamu, Shallamu (Le Strange, 
Pal. under Moslems, 83). The Arabs, however, commonly 
designate Jerusalem by epithets expressive of its sanctity, Beit 
el-Makdis, el-Mukaddas, el-Mukaddis (Yaktt 45903 Ta 
el-Aris 4214), or’in the modern vernacular, el-Kuds esh- 
Sherif, or more briefly el-Kuds, ‘the sanctuary.” Compare the 
full designation on the Jewish coins cited above, awap pbep or 
awapn mbw3 and the NT designation 4 dyia méAus, Mt. 45 
27 Modern Jews, Levantines, and native Christians use the 


53- : 
Arabic form Yerusalim.2 G.A.S. 


I, SITE AND EXCAVATIONS 


The history of Jerusalem exploration dates from the 
year 1833, when Bonomi, Catherwood, and Arundale 
succeeded in obtaining admission into 
the Haram enclosure and made the 
first survey of its buildings. In 1838 and 1852 the city 
was visited by the famous American traveller Robinson, 
and his bold impeachment of the traditional topography, 
whilst raising a storm of controversy, laid the founda- 
tion of a truer understanding of the antiquities of 
Jerusalem. 


In 1849 Jerusalem was surveyed by Lieutenants Aldrich and 
Symonds of the Royal Engineers, and maps by Vandevelde, 
Thrupp, Barclay, and others were subsequently published. In 
1860-63 De Vogtié explored the site of the temple. 

All these earlier attempts were, however, superseded 


in 1866 by the ordnance survey executed by Captain 
(now Lieut.-General Sir Charles) Wilson, R.E., whose 
plans of the city and its environs, and of the Haram 
enclosure and other public buildings are the standard 
authorities on which all subsequent work has been 
based. During the years 1867-70 excavations of a 
most adventurous description were carried on by Captain 
(now Lieut,-General Sir Charles) Warren, R.E. The 
results, especially in the vicinity of the Haram, were 
of primary importance, and many stoutly contested 
theories have now succumbed to the testimony of the 


spade. 
During i Gow some further explorations were carried on by 


8. Excavations, 


Lieutenant (now Licut.-Colonel) Conder, R.E. [In 1874 Mr. 
Tlenry Maudslay examined the rock cuttings and scarps W. of the 
Ceenaculum above W. er-Rabahi. Later Herr Guthe made some 
excavations, discovering the continuation of the wall partly laid 
bare by Warren to the 5. of the temple Area ;]3 while for many 
years a most valuable series of observations of the levels of the 
rock beneath the rubbish on which the modern city stands was 
carried out by Herr C. Schick, architect,4 [In 188] the ‘Siloam 


1 The reading ‘Iepocadnunv C. Ag. 122 is suspected: 757d. rd 


Zodvua don. Josephus givesa fanciful derivation in C. 42.1, 34. 

2 ZDPV,VWes7. 

3 ZDPV 1882. 

4 See the results in the Memoirs of the Surwey of Western 
Palestine, Jerusalem Volume 1883, and for further con. 
tributions by Herr Baurath Sdhick to the exploration of Jeru. 
salem see PEFQ for subsequent years to the present date; as 
well as various volumes of the ZDPV. 
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inscription’ was accidentally discovered near the month of the 
tunnel leading from the ‘Virgin’s Spring ’(see CONDUITS, § 4). 
The erectién of many modern buildings has led to the discovery 
from year to year both of original levels and of ancient structures 
reared upon them. Finally, from 1894 to 1897 the Palestine 
Exploration Fund conducted a series of underground explora- 
tions to the S. of the present city. Starting from the end of 
Maudslay’s excavations at the Protestant Cemetery to the S. of 
the Cenaculum, Mr. F. J. Bliss, assisted by Mr. A. C. Dickie, 
laid bare a line of walls (of various dates) round the S. end of the 
W, hill across the mouth of the Tyropeeon and thence N. along 
Ophel hove the Kidron valley. Pheit work included also 
excavations and the discovery of levels within this area: the 
recovery of a fifth-century chapel at Siloam, of the wall of 
Eudocia (about 450 a.p.) enclosing the Siloam pool; and, of 
the Crusader’s wall on the SW. hill, dating 2243 A.D. which 
enclosed the Church of the Apostles, Stairs also were found 
leading up the Tyropmon valley from Siloam (see Neh. 815)} but 
the recovery of any very ancient walls is doubtful.]4 


The present account of the city is based on the results 
which have thus been obtained by actual exploration ; 
but, although so much has been done during the last 
thirty years to clear up disputed questions, much still 
remains to be accomplished. 





‘Wather & Cockersll 





The geographical situation of Jerusalem (the dome 
of the Holy Sepulchre church) has now been determined 


; by trigonometry to be 31° 46° 45” N. lat. 
4, Site. nid 55° 13’ 28 long. 3B. of Greenwich. 


i, Sztwation.—The city stands at the southern ex- 
tremity of a plateau which shelves down SE. from the 
watershed ridge of Judzea (here somewhat contorted), 
between the ridge and the chain bf Olivet. 


About a mile N. of the town the ridge coming from the N. is 
deflected towards the W. at an elevation averaging e600 feet 
above the Mediterranean, and thus passes clear of the city on 
its W. side. From this ridge at the point of deflexion an 
important spur with steep and rugged eastern slopes runs out 
SE. for a mile and ahalf, and thence southwards for a mile and 
a quarter more. The spur culminates in two principal summits, 
the most northerly 2725 feet above the sea, the second (now 
crowned with a village and a minaret) 2650 feet above the same 
level (there is a third summit or knoll on the S. terminating the 
spur and rising toanelevation of 2410 feet). To this chain 
(more especially to the central summit with the minaret on it, 
now called Jebeé ez-76r) applies the name Olivet. 


The plateau N. of Jerusalem between the Olivet 
chain and the main watershed ridge is drained by two 


1 Yet see Bliss and Dickie, Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-97 
PEF, Lond., 1898. 
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Aat open valley heads which form a junction about half 
a mile N. of the NE. angle of the modern city. 

ji. Boundaries of Site. — (a) The valley thus formed 
becomes a deep ravine, with sides steep and in places 
precipitous, running immediately beneath and W. of 
Olivet for a distance of a mile and a half from the 
junction mentioned above (i.} to a well called Bir 
Eyyiub, where the bed is 1979 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean and 430 feet below the termination of the Olivet 
chain. It is this valley, the 'brook' (zdhal, see 
Brook) Kidron, that bounds the site of Jerusalem on 
the E. (4) The western boundary is a second waterless 
valley (W. er-Rababi) which has its head in a shallow 
depression NW. of the city close to the watershed. 
Running first S, for about half a mile, and then—rapidly 
deepening and flanked by low precipices—trending E. 
for another half mile, it joins the Kidron in an open 
plot close to the Bir Eyyiib mentioned above (az), The 
second valley thus flanking Jerusalem on the W. and 
S. encloses an area half a mile wide and rudely quad- 
rangular, — the seat of the city itself whether ancient or 
modern. The Bir Kyyib is probably ancient. It was 
rediscovered and opened by the Franks in 1184A.D, 

The site thus generally described, standing on spurs 
of hill surrounded on three sides by valleys 300 to 400 

feet deep, is a natural fortress. Its weak- 

5. Geology. ness is its imperf F 

SS is its perfect supply of water. 
There is only one spring anywhere near the city. namely 
that in the Kidron valley, about seven hundred yards 
above the junction with the western ravine, now called 
the 'spring with steps' (Aza Umm ed-Derej), or the 
‘Virgin's spring’ (cp § 12, end). The scarcity of 
springs (see below, § xr) is explained by the geological 
conformation. 

The vicinity of Jerusalem consists of strata of the 
Eocene and Chalk formations, having a general dip 
down from the watershed of about 10° ESE. 

The action of denudation has left patches of the various strata ; 
but generally speaking the oldest are on the W. The upper 
part of the Olivet chain consists of a soft white limestone, known 
locally as Kaé#édz, with fossils and flint-bands belonging to the 
Upper Chalk; beneath this are—first, a hard silicious chalk, 
Meszzeh, with flint bands, secondly, a soft white limestone, 
Meleki, much used in the ancient buildings of the city; thirdly, 
ahard dolomitic limestone, often pink and white, and then known 
as Sta. Croce marble. [These beds account for the natural 
drainage of the city, the water sinking through the porous Meleki, 
and issuing in a spring only where thedolomitic limestone comes 
towards the surface in the Kidron valley.] The underlying 
beds, belonging to the period of the Greensand, are not visible, 
the lowest strata in the Kidron precipices belonging to the Lower 
Chalk epoch. 

The actual position of the city at various times has 
differed but little in comparison with other capitals. 
The outline of the small spurs concerning 
which so many famous controversies have 

levels, arisen is now much obscured by the accumu- 
lation of rubbish, which has been increasing ever since 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 44[z0]). There is an 
average depth of from 30 to 40 feet of this debris through- 
out the town, and the foundations of the modern houses 
‘often stand upon it. In the valleys there is a depth or 
-7o feet, and E. of the temple in one place shafts were 
sunk 120 feet before the rock was reached. The 
natural features of the ground, although unaltered and 
‘traceable to a practised eye, are thus less sharply 
:accentuated than in the ancient period of the city's 
history. As, however, we have now several hundred 
actual observations of the rock levels in an area of 210 
acres, there is no difficulty in recovering the general 
features of the ancient natural site of the town. 

The quadrangle included between the two outer 
valleys described above (§ 4 ii.) is split up by a valley, 

: the Tyropaeon of Josephus, into two main 
be pene spurs, — that on the E. being the temple 
ys. hill, that on the W. (divided in its turn 

into two summits) the scat of the upper city. 


The Tyropeon is both shallower and broader than the 
boundary ravines noticed already (§ 4ii.), its depth averaging 
only from 199 to 150 feet below the crests of the ridges. Its real 





6. Ancient 
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head is immediately outside the present Damascus gate and the 
N. wall of the modern city, whence it runs with a curved course 
southwards to join the Kidron just above the junction with the 
western boundary valley (W. er-Rababi), a distance of about 
1600 yards. There is, however, a second affluent or head of the 
central Tyropmon valley on the W. side of its main course—a 
kind of dell or theatre-shaped depression extending westwards 
for ae than 300 yards, and measuring not quite zoo yards N. 
and 5. 


Thus while the eastern Jerusalem ridge is unbroken, 
the western is divided into two summits, joined by a 
narrow saddle which separates the secondary head of 
the Tyropaeon valley just described from the upper part 
of the western boundary valley (the W. er-Rababi; 


§ 4 ii). 

Of the two western hill tops, that towards the S, is 
the larger and more lofty. 

It has a trapezoid shape, and terminates on all sides in steep 
slopes, sometimes precipitous, and its only connection with the 
watershed is by the saddle mentioned above, which is scarcely 
50 yards in width. This high southern hill measures 2ooo feet 
N. and §. by about x300 feet E. and W. The highest part is 
towards the W., where the level of the flat broad summit is 
about 2520 feet above the Mediterranean. The smaller 
northern knoll or hill top, bounded on the E. by the great 
central (Tyropeon) valley of Jerusalem, onthe S. hythe theatre- 
shaped (branch) valley which separates it from the high southern 
hill, and on the W. by a small subsidiary depression running N. 
rises to asummit not more than 2490 feet in elevation, or 30 feet 
below the flat top of the larger southern hill. 


The eastern ridge, on which the temple stood, has a 
height towards the N. of about 2500 feet: it then 
becomes narrower, and is artificially divided by a deep 


rock-cut trench running E. and W. 

Its original form within the temple enclosure was that of a 
rounded top with a steep western slope and a more gentle 
gradient on the E,, the level of the ridge falling from 2460 to 2300 
feet in a length of about 500 yards. The S. end of this ridge is 
formed by a tongue of ground between the Kidron and the 
shallow central (Tyropeon) valley, falling rapidly southwards 
in 400 yards to a level only 50 feet above the valley beds. 

The identity of the present Haram (or sanctuary) 
with the ancient temple enclosure is undisputed, the 

only question which has arisen being 
8. The Haram. whether the present boundary walls 
coincide with the outer ramparts of Herod's temple 
enclosure. The Haram is a quadrangle containing 35 
acres, the interior surface roughly levelled, partly by 
filling up with earth the portions where the rock is 
lowest, partly by means of vaulted substructures of 
various ages. 

The most important results of Sir Charles, Warren's excava- 
tions were those connected with the exploration of the rampart 
walls, which measure 1601 ft. on the W., 922 on the S., 1530 
on the E., and toda ft. on the N., the SW. angle being 90° and 
the SE. 92 30’. The height of the wall var‘tes from 30 to 170 
ft. On the W., on the §,, and on the E. for probably rogo ft. 
from the SE. corner, the masonry is all of one style, the stones 
being of great size with a marginal draft,— the imperfect finish 
of the faces in some of the lower courses apparently showing 
that the foundation-stones were never visible above the surface. 
The N. part of the E. wall consists, however, of masonry differ- 
ing somewhat from the rest, the finish heing rougher and the 
stone of inferior quality. It was found that this wall is continued 
for some distance beyond the NE. corner of the present area. 
The present N. wall is of masonry of quite a differentkind, and 
appears to he much more recent, the substructures immediately 
inside being only as old as the twelfth Christian century. The 
N Wangleis formed by a projecting scarped block of rock measur- 
ing 350 ft. E. and W. and 50ft, N. and S., the height above the 
interior court being about 30ft. On this scarp stand the modern 
barracks, and a fosse 60 ft. deep, and 26s ft. wide is still trace- 
able outside the rock on the N. A valley bed 100 ft. below 
the level of the Haram court ran across the NE. portion of the 
area into the Kidron; and §, of this' the remains of a scarp 
running E. and W. have been discovered, but are not as yet 
completely explored. The prolongation of this scarp eastwards 
cuts the E. wall of the Haram at the point, togo ft. from the 5. 
angle, at which the change in the character of the masonry 
described above probably occurs. 

The evidence thus obtained seems to indicate that an 
area of about seven acres and a half has been added to 
the ancient enclosure on the NE. to give it the present 
quadrangular form, and the 'rougher masonry on the 
E. appears to have belonged to the city wall constructed 
by Agrippa, not to the older wall of Herod's temple. 

At the SW, angle of the Haram enclosure are the remains of 
an ancient arch (Robinson's arch), 42 feet span, belonging to a 
bridge across the Tyropmon, the W. pier of which Sir Charles 
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Warren discovered, as well as the fallen voussoirs, lying on a 
pavement 40 ft. beneath the surface, whilst under the pavement 
20 ft. lower was found the voussoir of a former bridge on the 
same site (cp Jos. B/ i. 72). 

At the SE. angle of the enclosure Sir Charles Warren found 
beneath the surface remains of an ancient wall of finely drafted 
masonry abutting on the E. rampart of the Haram, and here 
some unexplained marks in red paint and a few well-defined 
letters of a Semitic alphabet were discovered on the lower stones. 
The buried wall runs southward for 250 yards at a height of 7o 
ft., and is held to he part of the wall of Ophel (§ 3). ‘Uhe base 
of a great projecting tower also was laid bare, and identified by 
the discoverer with the tower of Neh. 825. Another noticeable 
discovery was the fact that an ancient aqueduct is intersected 
by the W. Haram wall, which must consequently be more 
recent than the rock tunnel thus destroyed. 


The facts thus ascertained allow of the identification 
‘of the great walls still standing with those that sup- 
ported the outer cloisters of the temple 
9. Temple enclosure when the edifice was reconstructed 
by Herod, who doubled the area of the 

temple enclosure of Solomon (B/i. 211). 


Herod took away the ancient foundations and made a quad- 
rangle extending from the fortress of Antonia ($ 28) to the royal 
cloister to which a great bridge led from the upper city (BJ 
vi. 62) ‘whilst the eastern limit was formed by the Kidron 
tavine, the Ophel wall joining the plateau of the temple at the 
SE. angle (Avi.xy.115 5 B/ v.42), 

The scarped rock at the NW. angle of the Haram, with its 
‘outer fosse dividing the temple hill from Bezetha (§ 30), answers 
‘exactly to Josephus's description of the tower of Antonia (2/ v, 
58) and thus serves to identify the NW. angle of the ancient 
enclosure with the corresponding angle of the modern Haram. 
The correspondence of the SW. angles of the two areas is 
established by the discovery of the great bridge (above, i 8) 
and that of the SE. angles of the same by the exploration of the 
Ophel wall. The northern boundary of Herod's temple prob- 
ably coincided with the scarp already described (§ 8), rog0 ft. 
N. of the SE. angle. 

The area of the temple enclosure was thus, roughly, 
:a quadrangle of 1000 feet side, from which the citadel 
of Antonia, as described by Josephus, projected on the 
NW. (cp &/vi. 54). 

Outside the temple area the lines, natural and artificial, 
‘ * of the various city walls can now be 
10. City walls. traced with some certainty. 

i. Upon the N. this task is rendered difficult, partly 
‘by the facts that the distinctive natural features are few, 
and that the eround is largely covered bv buildings. 


(a)The first of the three walls described by Josephus (see 
below), followed in its northern portion a line W. from the 
Temple enclosure to the N. of the western hill now called Zion. 
Excavations for the foundations of honses have revealed here 
more cliffs and steep slopes. Its NW. angle was at the present 
citadel, where there is a large scarp; thence it ran S. along 
W. er-Rababi, 

(6) Of the second wall nothing has been discovered—nnless 
the masonry laid bare in 1883 on the rising ground to the W. of 
the Patriarch's Pool belonged to it {see,’ however, § 32]. 

(c) The line of the third wall coincided with certain scarps 
‘and rocks to the E. of the present Damascus eate. Robinson 
-observed remains of it which have disappeared.- 


{ii. We turn now to the walls recently discovered on 
the S. of the city. 


(a) From the fosse by the tower base found just outside the 
English cemetery above W. er-Rababi, Bliss ‘traced a line of 
wall SE. for 150ft. to acorner tower and thence E. to the Jewish 
.cemetery (see Plan). This line consists of a lowerand an upper 
wall of two distinct periods (8§ 30, 33). The lower wall was 
recovered emerging from the E. side of the Jewish cemetery, and 
followed to a ooint S. of the Pool of Siloam where it forms an 
angle with a tower. Near thisangle are theremainsofa gateway, 
displaying proofs of three periods, with a drain that was subse- 
quently traced below a paved street N. up the Tyropceon Valley. 
From the towered angle the wall—displaying like the gateway 
signs of three periods — was followed N. across the mouth of the 
Tyropeon, enclosing both the Old Pool and the Pool of Siloam, 
.and up the ascent of Ophel; whence it seems to have been 
carried by Guthe's scarp to the wall traced by Warren from the 
SE. corner of the Temple area. 

(6) SW. of the Old Pool another line of wall was observed 
-branching NW. to the ¢zséd¢e of the Old Pool and the Pool of 
Siloam, 

(c) A third line of wall making use probably of Maudslay's 
‘scarp and running thence NE. was found, enclosing the top of 
the western hill. For other discoveries made, see above, § 3. 


Bliss dates from Solomon's time Maudslay's scarp, 
‘and the earliest wall on the line round the top of 
the western hill. The lower wall on the long outer 
line from Mandslay's scarp to the angle at Siloam and 
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thence to the SW. angle of the temple area he assigns 
to the later Jewish kingdom. In Herodian times he 
thinks this wall curved inside the Old Pool and the Pool 
of Siloam. At all later periods the 8. wall of the city 
followed the line from Maudslay's scarp along the 
western hill—except in the time of Eudocia, who, he 
thinks, built the more recent wall on the longer lineround 
by Siloam and up Ophel to the SW. corner of the 
Temple area (Blissand Dickie, Axcavations at Jerusalem, 
1894-97, Pal. Expl. Fund, London, 1898). }! 

The natural water-supply of Jerusalem is from the 

Virgin's Spring mentioned above (§§ 3, end; 5), which 
comes out from beneath the Ophel ridge in 
sage Water- | rocky cave (12 feet deep in the eastern 
supply. face of the hill) reached by flights of twenty- 
eight steps. The water flows intermittently, rising 
from beneath the lowest steps, at intervals varying, 
according to the season and the rainfall, from a few 
hours to a day or even two days. This is due to a 
natural syphon which connects the spring with an 
underground basin. 

From the Virgin's Spring an aqueduct? runs south 
in a rock-cut tunnel 1708 feet in length, through the 
Ophel ridge to the Pool of Siloam ® (now Birket Silwan). 
The Pool of Siloam is a rock-cut reservoir with 
masonry retaining-walls measuring 52 feet by 18 
feet (see below), having a rock-cut channel leading 
from it Southeastwards to a larger pool (the 'Old 
Pool’) formed by damming up the flat valley. bed 
with a thick wall of masonry close to the junction 
of the Kidron and the Tyropeon. A rock-cut passage 
leads from the Virgin's Spring westwards to the foot of 
a shaft which reaches the surface of the ground 120 
feet above and 180 feet west of the spring. The rock 
tunnel to Siloam mentioned before was known in the 
seventeenth century; but the shaft (which formed a 
secret entrance to the one spring of Jerusalem), was dis- 
covered by Sir Charles Warren (§ 19, last note). The 
water of Siloam was originally sweet; but it has been 
fouled and made bitter since the twelfth century. From 
the reservoir it runs southeastwards some 450 yards to 
the Bir Lyyab4 referred to already (§ 4, ii.), a well 125 
feet deep. The original Pool of Siloam is now known 
to have been 52 feet square, and a channel led from 
it some 150 yards td Roman baths onthe S._ W. of the 
temple hill is an underground cave-well now called 
Hammam esh-Shefa, under the west Haram wall. 

The remaining reservoirs of Jerusalem are fed by 
aqueducts and by the rains. 


West of the city, at the head of W. er-Rababi, is the rock-cut 
MamilJa Pool. Lower down Hinnom, opposite the SW. corner 
of the present walls, is Birzez es-Sudt@n, constructed in the 
twelfth century. Since the fourteenth ‘century these two tanks 
have been erroneously named the Upper and Lower Pools of 
Gihon : with more probability some have identified the Mamilla. 
with the Serpent Pool of Josephns (&/v. 32)}. _ Inside the city, 
near the west, is the Patriarch's Pool (the ancient Amygdalon 
or ‘Tower Pool,' &/ v. 114).6 Immediately N. of the Haram 
are the Twin Pools made by roofing in part of the ancient fosse, 
and the Birket *Jsr@in, measuring 360 by 130 ft., and aps 
parently constructed after the great destruction of 70 a.p. 


The Twin Pools just mentioned were identified in the 
fourth century with Bethesda; but since the twelfth 
that name has been given to the Birket ’/sra@’in, The 
site of Eethesda (sometimes even supposed to be Gihon) 
is still doubtful. 





1 Conder is of opinion that the remains of a wall discovered 
by Guthe on this line onthe E. of Ophel are from Byzantine 
and crusading periods. 

2 In PEFO St, '86, pe 1973 "89, pp. 35.23 '90, p. 257, a 
second aqueduct is described. It is above ground, a channel 
cut in the rock of Ophel outside the eastern line of the ancient 
walls. But there is still doubt as to whether it was connected 
with the Virgin's Spring. Conder regards it as modern. 

8 For a translation of the inscription found here in June 1880, 
see CONDUITS, § 5. 

4‘ Job's’ (but perhaps meant for Joab’s) Well, or EN-RoGEL, 

5 [por no13 Hellenised by Josephus to 'Apvydadror. The 
modern name is Birket Hantmdm el-Batrak; atradition without 
any grounds ascribes it to Hezekiah.] 
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[A little to the NE., outside the city wall is the Birket Hasm- 
nim Sitti Mariant, probably of mediaeval construction.] 
Another fine reservoir has been found N. of Birket ’Isr@in 
and W. of the Church of St. Anne. It was known in the twelfth 
century, when it was called the 'Inner Pool.’ - 

There were three aqueducts to supply the many 
reservoirs. 


One, constructed by Pilate (Ant. xviii, 32), led from the so- 
called pools of Solomon, 7 m. distant, to the temple, and still 
conveys water when in repair; its course appears on the map. 
The second, from the same locality, probably fed the Birket 
Mamilla, but is now lost. The third from the N., collected 
surface drainage and led underground ‘to the temple enclosure 
(a distance of 2000 feet). The great reservoirs in this enclosure, 
about thirty in number, were capable of holding a total supply 
of ten million gallons of water. C.R.C. 


I. ANCIENT JERUSALEM 


[The earliest historical notice of Jerusalem appears in 
the Amarna Letters, circa 1400 B.c. (ISRAEL, § 6). 
12, Earliest Seven of these (Berlin Coll. ro2-106, 

“times, 74, 199; Wi. Thontafeln von Tell el- 

Am. 179-185} are from a certain Abd- 
hiba (so Winckler; -héba, Zimmern and W. Max 
Muller; taba or tob, Sayce and others), the ruler of 
Jerusalem and vassal of the king of Egypt. The de- 
cipherments by various Assyriologists differ in details ; 
but with Winckler we may take the following to be the 
substance of what the letters say regarding Jerusalem. 
Abd-hiba speaks of the 'land of Jerusalem,’ which 
appears to‘have stretched 5S. and SW. through part of 
what was afterwards Judah. 

Abd-hiba describes himself as owing his position 'to neither 
father nor mother'; and'the phrase has been interpreted as 
analogous to § Melchizedek, Ring of Salem,’ in Gen. 1418. 
But as Abd-hibaalso callsthe territory of Jerusalem his paternal 
territory (Berl. Coll. 102, & 13, accordingto Winckler's transla- 
tion), his reiterated claim that not father or mother, but the 
strong arm of the king of Egypt1 gave it to him is merely the 
protestation of his subjection to the latter and abjuring of all 
thoughts of independence. 

Like other Syrian vassals of Egypt Abd-biba had 
been slandered as disloyal. He protests that all he 
had said was that the king’s power was certain to be 
overthrown, unless the king sent help to his vassals. 
Abd-hiba himself has sent tribute and begs for troops 
to withstand the Habiri. He was unable to assist the 
king's caravans that had been robbed in Ajalon and is 
innocent in the case of certain KaSi or negro-troops of 
the king who have suffered. All this proves that by 
1400 B.c. Jerusalem had already been for some time 
the fortified capital of a small territory under hereditary 
princes : it was possible by garrisoning it to hold that 
territory against invaders. It is to be noted that the 
garrison deemed necessary appears to be described as 
very small (Berl. Coll. 103, 4 4; cp WMM As. z. 
Eur, 276). 

There are no grounds for supposing that at this time 
Jerusalem was famous for a shrine or oracle (see § 1; also 
below, footnote); it is not advantageously situated for 
trade, nor is the immediate neighbourhood at all fertile. 
In all these respects it must have been less important than 
its neighbours on either side, — Betheland Bethlehem. 
Probably it was no more than a small mountain-fortress 
surrounded by a small village. These would naturally 
be on the E. hill, at the foot of which (see above, § 5) 
is found the only spring. 

In the next 400 years, between Abd-hiba and the 
time of David, we have at the most one or two 

references to Jerusalem, and these are of 
13. Next Goubtful historical value. The Yahwistic 
400 years. narrative, in Judg. 17, relates that after his 
defeat and wounding by Israel (on their invasion of 
Western Palestine), a chief Adoni-bezek or (Josh. 101 E) 
ADONI-ZEDEK (g.v. ) was brought to Jerusalem—presum- 
ably by his own people, for v. 21 (from the same source) 

1 Berl. Coll. 102, 2.12 Sayce renders ‘prophecy of the mighty 
king'+#e, the god Salim, He therefore takes Abd-hiba to 
have been a priest appointed by oracle. Both gzimmern and 
Winckler, however, read avz} it is at least more natural to 
take ‘mighty king' as the king of Egypt. 
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adds that Jerusalem was not taken by Israel.4 One of 
the older sections of the Elohist narrative,* Judg. 19 rob, 
describes the city as at that time in the hands of the 
Jebusites and called JeBus [g.v.]. 

The Yahwist (Josh. 1563) describes the Tudahites as unable to 
‘ dispossess the Jebusites who inhabited Je u 1; the Jebusites 
live with the Judahites in Jerusalem to thisday.’ In drawing the 
boundary between Judah and Benjamin the Priestly writers st Ie 
either the W. or the E. hill (according as we tale th valley of H 
n tky ie tk W.er-Rababror the Tyropeon (see below, 
§ 24) i theshoulder’ or id {tk Jebusite (Josh, 15418 re), 
tal ssignJe <I to Joo yd1co for it’ Lh which an 
editor of Judg.] slase  i-ted*£e:5 1t * c* Judahites’ 
in the parallel Josh.1663 0 ee Benjamin, 884. [h: Jebusites 
are likewise represented in the story of David (2 5.56, cepa 

124s618! ‘Araunah the Jebusite') a5 ic pot asin of f ou 
salema dsc t it y @aak ct Falitants f the land” 
- David's capture of the : = tl Jel te came 
into possession of Jerusalem we ve 4 . Eknowing. In 
all orobabili, t1: were ¢ of the Cet inite and therefore 
Ser itic tribe of: ¢ 2stine L aypear: line with the others 
int liaof Jan te tribes (sce CANAAN, and Dr. on Dt. 7 1): 
JE Gen. 0161520, Bx. $827 (perhaps Deuteronomist); 83 @ 
Bt ., Nu. 1329 Cv! they cre siign d - in Hittites on 
Amorites to ‘the mountain,’ the Canaanites dwelling by the sea 
aud aléng Jordan); DE: 135 2823, Dt.71 2017, Jc 1 Aro 
91114108 24124, fudg Ye ¢K Gao(=2eCl 2 );iad = tin 
Ezad: Neh 98,1 ho ap om fe Thisee e antiso ion 
with | S itiet ape ot in JE, the writers of © i:h 
lived when F sits ¢ till feu iJerusa! ty Jeik 63) 
and the geographical position of the 1 [= justify us in assuming 
its Ser itt ch rz The name Ac did doS itis 
and so tac is ‘see also ARAUNAH). | it WEil ~ ie pre- 
Isra lit ou » f Jerusalem were @1u certair s called 
J:besites, he + ay that ¢l = city itse "we 





called J] bus is 


& iktful The name is found only in Judg.191¢7 and in 1 Cr 
11 2 2 Ut } = passage a has evidently ts i i 
Ww eg dt: 5 wet rth bth : ity ce 


Jerusalem at least from 1400 8B. ! onwa dé (cg Josh. 1563=J 
17 at and 2 5.56); it may have had twonames; al Jebus cay 
herdly t2 reckoned a later insertionin Judg 910. Yet Jebus 
may 1 been as gt phical 3 izcation as. fe the tribal 
territory -from wii the writc = »1gh nferre it tot 
cit or possibly it was artificially formed from Jebusite at a time 


wk he a: i if che name Jerusalem was forgotten 
= BT 

TE exact doa of the Canaanite enclaves in 1 
earliest it Wide = ary i vof the l is 
unk ; but probably the inhabitants lived in peaceful 
intercourse with | i: Hk d,fht ITayr 2 
the £ ££ ry proves iu J remained 

yall oc) 6okag ou 


Jerusalem ly on the highway which runs N. and S, 


lo | the Bb kt of the central range E at some 
tegi distance from any of the roads crossing 

14, Btrategic i. range, in a comparatively unfertile 
value. and badly-watered district, and without 


an important shrine. These reasons as we have seen 
(§ x2} account for its historical insignificance at a time 
when its neighbours Hebron, Bethlehem, Gibeah, Bethel, 
and Jericho, each of which possessed one or other of 
the advantages it lacked, already played considerable 
parts in the history of the land. Probably also its in- 
significance was the reason of the willingness of the 
Israelites to leave it alone. 

The one feature of political importance possessed by 
Jerusalem — besides its military strength — was that it lay 
a neutral spot on the border of two Hebrew tribes, 
Judah and Benjamin, destined shortly to be rivals. 
The keen eye of David caught this feature, and to 
his choice of a position so indispensable to him in 
the political exigencies which ensued upon his call to 
the kingdom of all Israel (2 S.53) (and not to those 
fictitious virtues of position with which some scholars 
have invested the site), Jerusalem owes that sovereign 
réle which it has played in the history of Israel and 
Christendom. 

David's previous capital Hebron lay too far south to 
he a centre for all Israel. The choice of one of the 
historical sites in Benjamin or among the northern tribes 

1 Verse 8 which contradicts v.22 (cp Josh. 1563 J) is a post- 
exilic addition to the narrative. 

2 So Moore, SBOT ‘Judges,’ but it may be J. 
ever, BENJAMIN, § 5. 


3 [On the tribal character of the population of old Jerusalem 
cp note on text of 2 §. 568in Crit. B70.) 
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would have aroused the jealousy of Judah. Jerusalem 
was neutral and without traditions. It commanded the 
main line of communication between N. and S., was 
favourably situated for the immediate military require- 
ments of Israel against Philistia, and offered a fortress 
of considerable strength (cp DAVID, § 10, ISRAEL, §17f- ). 
As history proved, Jerusalem's aloofness and dry 
surroundings were of advantage to the capital of a 
country so much in the way of foreign invasions 
whether of arms or of culture. The whole Judaean 
plateau is isolated and Jerusalem commands it; army 
after army of the great empires crossed the plains below 
and left this mountain town alone; the narrowness of 
the passes leading to the plateau and the scarcity of water 
on it held hack some invaders' and probably repelled 
at least one other after he had reached the walls of 
Jerusalem.? ‘It is very significant that neither of the 
two greatest invaders of Judzea, who feared a real 
defence of her central plateau, ventured upon this till 
he had mastered the rest of Palestine and occupied 
strongholds round the Judaean border.'2 Nor was the 
neighhourhood of the desert, the borders of which are 
hardly an hour from its gates, a disadvantage; a hand 
could be kept on the nomad tribes, or in case of an 
irresistible siege the desert would he, as it often proved, 
a refuge to which the garrison might cut their way. 
The whole land of Israel is small : Jerusalem is distant 
from the sea only 33 miles, from Jordan about 18, from 
Hebron 19, and from Samaria 34 or 35. 
The Jebusite citadel was deemed impregnable, and 
the garrison at first laughed at their assailants (2 S.56), 
-q [Cp Wi, Gf 2197, and Crit, Bib.] Yet 
15. David. , David took the stronghold’ or ‘ hill-fort 
(nqsp) of Zion’ and dwelt in the fort and called it ‘ the 


town' or ‘burgh of David.' He carried the fortifica- 
tions ‘round about from the Millo inwards’ (/4. 9); the 
description is obscure, hut may refer to wider walls 
thrown round the town helow the fort. 

Within these walls David built a house for himself 
with the aid of Tyrian craftsmen and materials, and 
brought up the ark of Yahwé to a tent. Before his 
death, in order to build an altar to Yahwé, he purchased 
(28.248 #) from a Jebusite (see ARAUNAH)—a proof 
that Israelites and Jebusites continued to live peaceably 
together —a threshing floor, which became the site of 
the temple built by Solomon. 

The site of the ‘ City of David' forms the fundamental 
question of the topography of Jerusalem. 

i, The view of Josephus (8/ v, 41 which has been the 
current traditional view, and prevailed among Christians 

ls as early as the fourth century,‘ identi- 

My. City of fies Zion with the southern "ininiepce 
David': Jose- : 

phus’s view. of the western hill (see above, § 7) and 
places David's city there. This view, 
accepted by Reland and by Robinson (BF 1388 #), 
was up to the time of the latter unassailed (ZBR, 206).° 
Since the detailed English survey it has been defended 
chiefly by Colonel Conder (Tent Work, new. ed. 192; 
PEF Mem., Jerusalem" 95; Hastings' BD 2 s91),6 who 
places the fort which David took on the southern and 
higher end of the W. hill and even follows Josephus 
in identifying the Millo with the lower city on that hill 
to the N. 


1 ¢¢., Richard Lionheart. 

2 Cestius Gallus in 66 A.D. . 

® Vespasian and Saladin, See the present writer's 7G, 298. 

4 See Bordeaux Pilgrim of 333 A.p., and Eus. and Jer. OS. 
& 5 qe was also accepted by Ritter, Williams, De Vogiié and 

tanley. 

6 Sir. Charles Warren also placed Zion on the western hill 
but at the N. end (PEF Menz. ‘ Jerus.' 93), yet he appears now 
to have abandoned this view, for he says that 'it appears that to 
accept the Ophel tees as the city of David or Zion, and the high 
nround east of the Holy Senulchreas the Millo or citadel of the 
anrient Jerusalem will satisfy the various data in the CC, 
the beal s of Maccabees and Josephus’ (Hastings' AP 2 387); of 
recent g:ographers Henderson (Palestine, 1884), Stewart (La 'd 
of Israel, 1899), and most maps place Zion on the W. hill. 
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In 1878 (PEFQ), however, Mr. W. F. Birch 
attacked the traditional view and reasoned for the 
e », location of David's town on the south end 
17. Birch’s of the eastern hill. In 1881 Stade? pre- 
sented this view, and in the same year 
Robertson Smith argued for it in detail and with great 
force. In 1883 Sayce supported Birch's opinion in 
two papers in the PEFQ and affirmed that ‘no other 
is now possible.' Since then it has commanded the 
adherence of a majority of experts in the subject. 

See Guthe. ZDPV 18% > Sir Charles Wilson (City and Land, 
'92, 194; Smith's BD), art. ‘Jerus. p. 1648); Socin and 
Benzinger in Baedeker's Pad.8), 25; Benzinger, 4.4, 1894; Buhl, 
Geogr, des Alt, Pal. 132; Ryle on Neh. 315 (Camé, Bible ‘or 
Schools); Driver Hastings’ DB 2 554); Warren (24, 386%); Bliss 
Excav, at Jerus. 1804-1807, pp. 2b7 ff. 3 practically also David- 
son, 7#e Exile and Restoration Moe [lass Primers); cp V. 
Ryssel in ZDPV 2396. 

There can be little doubt that this view, which places 
the city of David on the southern part of the eastern 
(temple) hill, also called Ophel, is correct: for (a)it suits 
the natural conditions; (6) it does most justice to the 
language of the historical hooks of the OT, taken along 
with the archeological discoveries on Ophel ; and (c) it 
is confirmed by the oldest post-biblical tradition. 

(2) The new view suits the natural conditions. We 
have already seen (§ 12, end) that the early Canaanite 

18. Suits hill-fort cannot have been raised on the W. 
a hill, for that is far away from the only 
known spring of the district, the present 
ooRtt tits. Virgin's Well (§ 5}; anciently called Gihon. 
in the Kidron Valley. The fort probably rose some- 
where above this spring on the E. hill The hill has 
been very much altered in shape; but there appears to 
have risen to the 8, of what afterwards became the 
temple plateau, an independent summit, separated 
from the temple site by a natural hollow in the rock. 
The existence of the hollow is not certain ; hut Guthe's 
excavations have rendered it probable.? The hollow 
seems to have run on to the Kidron Valley not far 
from the spring. In all probability the rock to the 
S. of the hollow was once higher than at present 
(see below, in § 27iii., the probable occasion of its re- 
duction) ; the hill sinks rapidly into the Tyropceon and 
almost precipitously into the Kidron valley; in front 
to the §, there is the long gradual slope to the Pool of 
Siloam.? This height is by no means an unlikely posi- 
tion for a fort : the summit of the W. hill (which overtops 
the present summit of Ophel) is nearly 600 yards away ; 
but above all Ophel commands the spring. The long 
slope, covering some 15 or 16 acres, may easily have held 
a large village, which could he extended into the sur- 
rounding valleys, and np their opposite slopes. 

(4) This view also does most justice to the language 
of the historical books of the OT, taken 
along with the archaeological discoveries 
on Ophel. ] G. AS, 

It is necessary at the outset to clear 
away the popular idea that the capital 
of David was already a great town, occupying a site 
comparable in extent with that of the later city. 

Certainly if all the Levites and sacred ministers mentioned in 
Chronicles were actually assembled at Zion in David's time, we 
me conclude that the town was already a capital on a grand 
scale. But the Chronicler constantly carries back later institu- 
tions into primitive tines, and the early history, which alone 
can be viewed as a safe guide, gives quite another picture. 
Zion was merely one of the ‘mountain fortresses’ found all over 
Palestine as places of refuge in time of invasion, and was 
garrisoned by a handful of mercenaries (the G7sdr%m). The 


whole levy of Israel in David's time was but 30,000 men (2 S. 
61 5 cp the 40,000 of Judg. 58), and before the development of 


40 | Quite 
biblicat/and 
archanlocical 
evidence, 








lGVl 1267 f : : 

2 ZDPV, 1883, p. avr Conder denies that there is any 
evidence for the existerice of the hollow. 5 . 

3 ‘Gradually sloping down through a horizontal distance of 
mooft. Its highest point near the Triple Gate is 300 ft. ahove 
its foot at the Siloam Pool. The descent into the valley of the 
Kidron is very steep (about 30) and the natural surface of the 
rock is covered with ¢éérés from 10 to 50 ft. in height.’ Warren 
PEF Mem. * Serus.' 368. 
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trade among the Hebrews Jerusalem had not the natural condi- 
tions for the growth of a great city. In the first instance the 
town doubtless consisted mainly of the court and its dependants, 
with the Jehusite population, who must have been predominantly 
agricultural and limited in number by the limitation of their 
territory. 


Now it is quite incredible that the temple hill was 
.ever excluded from Zion. 

Throughout the OT Zion appears as the holy mountain, the 
seat of the sanctuary. It is true, at the same time, that Zion 
and the site of Jerusalem are interchangeable ideas in Hebrew 
literature; but this only proves that the mountain of the 
sanctuary was essentially the mountain on which the city 
stood.2 

Further, it is clear, from 1 K.8r 7 28.2428, that 
the temple stood above the city of David, as elsewhere 
in Hebrew holy places the sanctuary crowned the hill 
on whose slopes the town stood. Moreover, the graves 
of the kings, which were certainly in the city of David, 
encroached on the temple enclosure? (Ezek.437/-), 
which indeed at the time of the captivity was closely 
built up (2ézd.}, and stood in the middle of the city 
(Ezek. 1123). Again, Mi. 48 identifies the ancient 'tower 
of the flock,’ the original seat of the kingdomat Jerusalem, 
with * Ophel of the daughter of Zion’; and Ophel is one 
of the few topographical names that can be traced down 
to the time of Josephus, whose description shows that it 
lay to the SE. of the temple. Still more precise is 
the determination given by references to the one fountain 
of Jerusalem, which, as we have seen (§ 5), springs out 
under the temple hill on the E. According to Neh, 315 
1237, the city of David was reached by a stair in the 
vicinity of the fountain gate and the pool of Shiloah.* 
This ascent led up above David's palace to the water 
gate (see§ 24}, where in Nehemiah's time there was an 
open space in front of the temple (cp Neh. 8116 with 
Ezra109). Thus we see that David's palace lay between 
the temple and the pool of Shiloah or King's pool (Neh. 
214). These notices are the more important because 
the water system connected with the Virgin's spring 
forms one of the few certain parts of Jerusalem's 
topography. The spring itself is Gihon, which from 
its name must have been a true spring, whilst 2Ch. 
334 teaches us to look for it in the Kidron valley (sna). 
'The subterranean conduit in which the famous inscrip- 
tion was found had for its object to conduct the water 
inside the city, and appears to be that constructed by 
Hezekiah (2 K.2020).5 In Is. 229 12 we read of a lower 
pool and an old pool (no doubt identical with the upper 
pool, Is.73; 2 K.1817), whose waters were collected 
in the time of Hezekiah, under apprehension of siege, 
in a reservoir between the two walls. From this passage, 
compared with Neh, 315, we gather that Hezekiah's pool 
was protected by an outer line of fortification, and here 
lay the gate of the two walls (2 K. 25 4),8 with the royal 


1? The explanatory note of an editor in 1K. 8, 'the city of 

David, which is Zion,’ cannot be strained to mean that the 
removal of the ark from the city of David to the temple was its 
removal from the mountain of Zion to another hill. 
_ 2 [This is not held by all who agree with Robertson Smith 
in placing the city of David on the eastern hill. Sayce supposes 
the tombs to have been hewn in the cliffsahove the Pool of 
Siloam (PEF Q,’83, p. 219). Clermont Ganneau (Rev. Critigue, 
"33, p. 329%, PEO, 98, p. 164 7%) thinks that the southern 
curve of the Siloam tunne! was due to the necessity of avoiding 
the royal vaults, which ought to he found on the N. of the 
curve. Jewish traditions certainly placed these tombs near 
to the Kidron and connected them with it by a tunnel, affirm- 
ing that their position was known up to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. See PEFQ '85, p. 192 £ Nehemiah 
(315 16) mentions the tombs in close connection with Siloam 
and apparently to the E. of it. GA. S.J 

3 Whether the whole of the southerly slope of the eastern 
hill, or if not, what part of it, was called Ophel (='swelling') 
are questions we cannot answer. 

4 The fountain gate is the gate beside Shiloah, which is itself 
called the fountain (rny4) by Josephus (87 v. 41). 

5 [The Shiloah or conduit in existence in the reign of Ahaz 
(Is.86), may have been the conduit above ground which leads 
from Gihon round the Ophel hill. See however above, § rz n.] 

§ [This is a much more probable explanation of 'the two 
walls' than Benzinger's (HA50 #. 9), that the W. and E. hills 
had parallel lines of walls on either side of the Tyropeon. As 
we have seen, no trace of any such lines of wall has been seen 
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gardens beside them.' The supplementary notices of 
the conduit and the outer wall, given in Chronicles, 
have not the weight of contemporary history; but they 
show the writer to have still possessed the same tradition 
as to the place of the city of David, for he describes its 
outer wall as running along the Kidron valley W. of 
Gihon {Ze., so as to leave the fountain outside, 2 Ch. 
3314; cp 3237), and tells us that Hezekiah's conduit 
brought the water of Gihon in a westerly direction to 
the city of David (chap. 8230).? : 
(c) Birch's view is also confirmed by the oldest post- 
biblical tradition. According to the First Book of 
Maccabees, circa 100 BC. (¢8., 457 
20. And itd 554733), Zion was the temple hill. So 
post-biblical. also in 1 Esd. 881 (probably, too, Judith 
913) and Ecclus.2410, It is true that Josephus, as we 
have seen (§ 16), identifies Zion with the Upper City 
of his time on the SW, hill; but his statements as to the 
topography of the city of David and Solomon are of no 
independent value; he possessed no sources except the 
OT (§ 27i.). [Nor did the early Christian tradition alto- 
gether followJosephus. Origen (@ Joan. 419 f ) makes 
Zion and the temple hill identical : and though Eusebius 
and Jeromein the OS place Zion on the W. hill, Jerome 
in his Comm, in Jes. 22x f., seems to take the other view. 
Therise of the prevalent Christian tradition would appear 
to have been assisted by the building of Constantine's 
Church of the Resurrection and Basilica on the NW. 
hill; just as, no doubt, the anticipation of the prevailing 
view by Josephus was due to the rise of Herod's palace 
with the great towers on the same ridge (cp Sir C. 
Wilson, Smith's DB@), art. Jerusalem’ p. 1651).] 
According to the OT, then, the city of David lay on 
the southern part of the hill which his son crowned 
with the temple. The chief feature in the 
al. Royal fortifications, was a tower named 'the 
buildings. Millo’ [(xtbpa, probably meaning a solid, 
not a hollow, tower; cp ZPDI1 226, but also MILLO}; 
its site is quite uncertain: modern scholars are divided 
between the E. and the W. hill. We have no means of 
determining whether David's city included more than the 
E. hill. If it was confined to this then the wall ran up 
the W. edge of Ophel above the Tyropceon valley. It 
is significant, however, that after .careful exaimination, 
Bliss found no remains of a city wall, and such scarps 
as he uncovered appear to have been made only for 
dwellings or cisterns.? The new wall assigned to David 
(1 Sam.59) may have been built round an increase of 
his city in the Tyropceon and on the lower slopes of 
the W. hill;4 yet if the Tyropeon, as Robertson 
Smith argues (see§ 24), was the gai of Hinnom in which 
the heathen sacrifices afterwards were offered and the 
Canaanite quarter lay, its inclusion in the city in David's 
time would not be possible.]_ The town had but little 
splendour. Theking occupieda wooden palace, the work 
of foreign craftsmen ; and the ark still dwelt in curtains. 
Under Solomon, who had the true Oriental passion for 
building and luxury, and squandered enormous sums 
on his court, great improvements were made, especially 
by the erection of the twin palaces ‘ the house of Yahwé 
and the house of the king,’ constructed of stonework 
strengthened by string courses of wooden beams in the 
still familiar style of Arabian building. The palace, 
which took nearly twice as long to erect as the temple, 


by Bliss, who has, however made clear the existence of a wall 
outside the two pools of Shiloah and probable the existence of 
another running inside them in agreement with the above 
explanation of Robertson Smith.] 

2K. 254 Jer. 894 Neh. 315. 

2 [Hezekiah's conduit is not the only rock-cut passage in Ophel 
in connection with the Virgin's Spring. Sir Charles Warren 
(see PEF Mem,  Jerus.' 3667) discovered at the end of the 
serpentine tunnel] from which the conduit breaks off, a perpen- 
dicular shaft 44 {t, high, and above it a series of sloping passages 
issuing in a vault three-quarters of the way up the hill and due 
W. from the Virgin's Spring. See § zz.) 

8 Excav. at Jerus. '94-'97, 173.4% with plate. 

4 So Benzinger, HA 45. 
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consisted of a great complex of buildings and porticos, 
including the porch of judgment, an armoury, and the 
palace of the queen. 

The site of the palace has been variously assigned by 
topographers. It lay above the old residence of David! 

(rK. 924), and all the indications given in the OT lead 
us to place it quite close to the temple, with which its 
porticos seem to have been connected (2 K. 1618 2311). 
Wellhausen indeed, from an examination of 1K.6 /, 
has made it probable that the royal buildings lay within 
the outer court of the temple (Wellh. CH @) 264). 
The clearest details are connected with a court of the 
palace called the prison court (Jer.822), where there 
was a gate called the prison gate, and a great project- 
ing tower (Neh.825-27). This part of the building must 
have been close to the temple, for it was at the prison 
gate that the second choir in the procession of Neh. 12 
halted and stood ‘in the house of God,' meeting the 
other choir, which ascended from Shiloah by the stair 
above David's house and reached the temple at the 
water gate. It appears further from Neh. 327 that the 
fortifications of the prison were adjacent to Ophel, so 
that the palace seems to have stood about the SE. 
corner of the temple area.2 [On the temple and the 
other buildings of Solomon see further Stade, GVZ 
13x17, as well as Benzinger's HA, and Nowack’s; and 
on the relevant text of Kings, Benzinger in the KHC, 
also Stade, ZA TW 3129-177 (’83).] 

[The extent of Solomon's Jerusalem is quite uncertain. 
The rise of a considerable foreign trade. the rapid 
increase of wealth, the splendour of 
the court, the multiplication of officials, 

Jerusalem, and the incursion of many foreigners 
must have greatly enlarged the city; but whether the 
new population was settled in suburbs, or the walls of the 
city were extended to receive them, we cannot determine. 
Many of those who hold that David's city was confined 
to the E. hill believe that Solomon threw walls (1 K. 3x 
915) round the W. hill (Sir C. Wilson, Smith's DB), 
*Jerus.,’ 1648; Buhl, Pad, 135), On this hill two 
divergent lines of fortificalion have been laid bare by 
Bliss, following the excavations of Maudslay and others. 
.. From the so-called Maudslay's scarp (see plan), which Bliss 
takes to he the (probable)SW, angle of Solomon's city, a line of 

runs NE. across the brow of the SW. hill towards a rect- 
angular line of wall on the slope of the hill above the Tyropceon. 
From this Bliss infers a continuation to the present, wall of the 
city at Burj el-Kebrit and so across the Pyroposon to the E. 
hill. If this was the) line of Solomon's wall, Bliss takes the 
lowest strata on the other line laid bare by him SE. from 
Maudslay's scarp to Siloamround the §. end of the W. hill to 
he a farther extension of the walls made by kings after Solomon. 
All this is still very uncertain; and it is possible that the W. 


hill was not incloséd within walls before the exile (see below, 
§ 28). G.a.s.] 


After the division of the kingdoms Jerusalem was 
shorn of its political glory. The city itself was taken 
zy; by Shishak in the reign of Reho- 

23, Pre-exilic. boam, and lost the riches accumulated 
by Solomon. The great houses of Omri and Jehu 
quite overshadowed the kingdom of Judah, which 
forgot its weakness in the reign of Amaziah only to 
receive signal chastisement from Jehoash, who took 
Jerusalem, and partly levelled the walls (2 K.148 #). 
The decline and fall of Samaria raised the relative 
importance of the southern capital; the writings of the 
prophets show that wealth had accumulated and luxury 
increased, and so we find King Jotham adding an 
upper gate in the northern or higher court of the temple 
(2 K. 1535 Jer.8610 Ezek.92), whilst Hezekiah, as we 
have already seen (§ 19), laboured for the improvement 
of the water supply, and so rendered the city more 
capable to resist siege. [Whatever additions had been 


22. Solomon’s 


2 So in Neh.82s it is called the upper palace in distinction 
from the house of David, chap. 1237. 


2 Another view is that Solomon's palace stood on the western 
hill, and was connected with the temple by a bridge. But 'the 
ascent’ of the AV of 1K.105 is not “in the original, and 


seems to rest on a false reading in Chronicles. In Ezek. 441-3 
the sovereign enters the temple from the east. 
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made by this time on the W. hill, it is clear from 
Hezekiah's conduit in Ophel that on the latter lay still 
the citadel and chief part of the city.4] The later history 
in Chronicles adds details of fortifications erected by 
Uzziah and Manasseh, which probably express the oral 
tradition current in the author's day. In the later days 
of the monarchy Jerusalem had so far increased that we 
read of a second town or quarter (2K. 2214 Zeph. ] 10 
Heb.; cp Neh. 39); see, however, HULDAH, Has- 
SENAAH, where the true title is represented to have 
been the ‘ old city.'. There was also a trading quarter 
called the Maktésh, inhabited by Canaanites or Tyrians 
(Zeph. 1:1}, who still formed a large part of the mercan- 
tile population in post-exilic times (Neh. 13:6 Zech. 142), 
Maktésh means mortar, whence we must suppose that the 
traders lived in a hollow valley, perhaps the upper part 
of the Tyropceon (butcp MAKTESH).* The main part of 
the town, however, was still grouped round the temple 
plateau, from which steep streets ran down the slope of 
the hill (Lam. 4x), the houses rising tier above tier, so that 
the roof tops commanded a view of the environs (Is. 22 ». 
According to Eastern custom the handicrafts—e.g., the 
bakers, Jer. 372x—had their own streets or bazaars. 
[Down to the reign af Hezekiah Jerusalem had been 
simply one of many sanctuaries of Yahwé ; although in 
the eyes of the Judaean prophets (Am. lz Is. 6) Yahwé's 
dwelling-place was there, Jerusalem was ignored by the 
great prophets of North Israel and does not seem to have 
been a place of popular pilgrimage (in the pages of 
Amos, Bethel, Gilgal, and Beersheba are described as 
such, while Jerusalem is not). What hope, therefore, 
was there that it would survive the fate which had over- 
taken Samaria and all the other Syrian shrines? (cp 
Mic.312). The extraordinary faith of Isaiah in the 
inviolableness of YahwB's ‘hearth,' and its wonderful 
rescue from the Assyrians, at the time when the rest of 
Judah with the local sanctuaries was overrun by them, 
effected a vindication of the city, and assisted a change 
in her religions position which was slowly becoming 
inevitable in the interests of the sole deity of Yahwé and 
of the purity of his worship (cp DEUTERONOMY, § 13). 
The other shrines of Israel, however consecrated by the 
national history, had all associations with the unpurified 
popular religion; and just as Jerusalem's freedom from 
political entanglements in the time of David had, as we 
have seen (§ 14), secured the choice of it as a capital for 
all Israel, so now its freedom from religious associations of 
an impure kind (Zion had never, as we have seen, been 
the shrine of any god before it was the resting-place of 
Yahweé’s ark) secured the choice of it as Israel's'one 
sanctuary : the only place where sacrifice was permitted, 
the shrine where Yahwé set his name and to which all 
Israel were commanded to make pilgrimage three times 
ayear. That this change—rendered inevitable both by 
the political events and by the religious interests of the 
eighth and seventh centuries—was codified as law (in 
the Book of Deuteronomy) and carried into effect by the 
nation defore the exilic period, was what prevented the 
destruction of the city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar 
in 586 B.C, from being regarded as final, inspired 
Jeremiah's prophecies of a return, and the hopes and 
programmes of reconstruction by Ezekiel and other 
priestly writers (see especially Ps. 5118). G. A. S.] 
For the compass of the walls of Jerusalem at the 
time of its capture by Nebuchadrezzar the chief 
+-,,, document is the account of the 
Gaines restoration of the fortifications by 
* Nehemiah. who followed the old 
line, and speaks of the various gates and towers by 
their old names. His description presents many 
difficulties, the most intelligible part being that which 
deals with the eastern wall, from Shiloah and the 


1 [But see below, foatnote to § 24, on the difficultyof holding 
Siloam without fortifying the W. vos 

2 [It is doubtful which head of the Tyropceon shonld be pre- 
ferred; whether the hollow between the NW. and SW. hills or 
the other head.] 
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fountain gate to the point where the temple and the 
palace joined one another. The western boundary of 
the city is particularly obscure, and its position must be 
determined mainly by reference to (1) the ‘ valley gate’ 
(Neh. 223 813). The valley (gai) is used as a proper 
name, and is no doubt identical with the valley (gaz) of 
the son of HINNOM (g.v, , § 4), the Kidron valley being 
always called mdhal (the Ital. fumara). The common 
opinion makes this gaz the valley to the W. of modern 
Jerusalem (Wady er-Rabiibi),in which case thevalley gate 
must necessarily have occupied much the same position 
as the modern Jaffa (Yafa} gate, and the whole of the 
later upper city on the SW. hill must already have 
been included within the walls. This view, however, 
is far from being indisputable. 

A thousand cubits S. of the valley gate was (2) the dung 
gate,2the gate before which lay the rubbish heaps of the city 
[probably identical with the gate Harsirx].8 This, on the 
common theory, must have been about the SW. corner of the 
hill, near the present Protestant school,4 Between this 
point and (3) the fountain gate5 in the vicinity of the pool of 
Shiloah is nearly half-a-mile in a straight line, and the inter- 
vening wall must have been much longer if it followed the 
natural line of defence,6 Yet Nehemiah gives no account of 
this section of the ramparts (Neh. 314.4). His record seems to 
imply that the fountain gate was near the dung gate; and 
similarly in chap. 12 the procession which went southward to 
the dung gate is immediately afterwards found at the fountain 
gate. It is hardly possible that so important a part of the 
circuit should be twice omitted, and in fact the vast lacuna 
disappears at once if we Suppose that the gaz is the ayropceon, 
and that the upper city of Josephus on the SW. hill was not 
enclosed in the circuit of Nehemiah‘s walls. 

If the gaz is the Tyropceon the valley gate lay on the 
Tyropceon, somewhere near the SW. angle of the 
Haram area, and the wall ran southward along the E. 
side of the valley,’ till at the pool of Shiloah an outwork 
was thrown out to protect the water-supply. 


1 [It is still adhered to by Benzinger, HA 41, and Buhl, Pal. 
94 x32, as if indisputable 5 for curiously neither of them even 
mentions the rival view advanced by Robertson Smith.} 

& [nayNn cye, Neh. 213 324 1231 5 nba ‘W, 313, from 
which some have thought the name Tyropceon = ‘cheese-making’ 
is derived ; as if nip=cheeses or curdshad been substituted for 

. But see also WR Z, 0) 357 n., (2) 377 n, 
ney... 192, aecorainete wich Bigeey a the alee of 
See Harsiru. 

4 [Just S. of the Protestant school Bliss uncovered a gate ;hut 
it is over 2500 feet from the Jaffa gate.] 

5 [The gate between the two walls, 2 K. 254 Jer. 394 527, is 
probably the same as the fountain gate 2 see above, § 193; cp 
2DPV 5357 8 280.} 

6 [The line of wall uncovered here by Bliss measures only 
about 1950 ft. between the gate S. of the Protestant school and 
the gates at the SE. corner of the wall S. of Siloam. } 

7 [The identification of the Tyropceon with the valley of 
Hinnoin is accepted by Prof. Sayce, PEFQ, 1884, p. 217, also by 
Birch, PEFQ, 188g, p. 53%, and Schwartz, Das Heit. Land, roo. 
Yet it is not altogether without objection or difficulty. In the 
first place, the border between Judah and BENJAMIN (§ 8) ran 
along Hinnom ;yet the Tyropeon ., too insignificant a 
uatural feature, in comparison with the valleys 01 either side of 
it, to form so important a boundary; especially when in the 
time of the Priestly Writer, who draws the houndarg (Josh. 1538 
1816), Jerusalem had perhaps grown out across it to the W, hill. 
Again, as we have seen (§ 21), no line of wall has ever been un- 
covered on the W. side of the Tyropceon or along the W. slope of 
Ophel (yet cp the wall described in § roii.4). Moreover, it is 
difficultto conceive that after the reservoirs at Siloam (of which 
we have evidence in the time of Ahaz) were shed, the W. hill 
could have remained unfortified. The possession of that by an 
enemy must have rendered the security of the reservoirs almost 
impossible. Besides, there is the difficulty of conceiving how 
the population, during the prosperous times of Solomon and 
Uzziah, can have been confined to the E. hill, unless, of course, 
we take for granted that there were large suburbs. Then there 
is the phrase the Second City (but cp above, § 23, first par.), 
which is suitable to a large extension on the W. hill (2 K. 2274 
Zeph. 110). All this makes it probable that in the time of the 
later kings the Tyropceon was inclosed in the city; but if that 
was the case, would the burning of children to Moloch (2 K. 2310 
Jer. 22319 4 4 3235) have been there? Of course, this difficulty 
would not affect Robertson Smith’s theory, which holds that 
there was no extension of the city to the W. hill till post-exilic 
times ; but in any case the buryings may have been at the mouth 
of the valley below Shiloah (Jerome, Cozem. in Jer.7 31). For 
Sir Charles Warren’s theory that Hinnom was neither the W. er- 
Rababi nor the Tyropceon, but a name given tothe whole Wady 
en-Nar, thus including Kidron, see Hastings, BD 2385-388. 

G. A. S.] 





innom. 
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Besides simplifying the topographical difficulties of 
Neh. 3, this view has several other advantages.! : 

On the received view the Tyropceon is nowhere mentioned in 
the OT, though it lay in the heart of the city. This difficultyis 
removed by the view suggested above, and the third yalley 

. er-Rababi) appears to be quite out of relation to the cireuit 
of the biblical Jerusalem, so that one does not look for much 
mention of it. Again, we have seen that the Canaanite quarter 
of the city lay in a hollow— presumablyin the Tyropceon— and 
it is very natural that the seat of Canaanite worship in the 
valley of Hinnom should be in the vicinity of this quarter. 
Once more, by placing the valley gate quite near the temple, we 
understand how it was in this neighbourhood that the sacred 
procession in Neh. 12 began its course. Even at a much later 
date the temple hill was the real stronghold of Jerusalem, which 
Judas and his successors were concerned to fortify with walls. 
It would have been folly in Nehemiah to enclose a much vaster 
and less defensible circuit when the inhabitants were so few 
that it was necessary to draft one-tenth of the whole people into 
the capital (Neh. 111). 

The course of the wall N. of the valley gate must 
still have skirted the base of the Temple hill E. of the 
Tyropceon. It is not improbable that the Maktésh 
or Canaanite trading quarter lay outside the fortifica- 
tions, a bazaar beyond the gate being common in 
Eastern towns.2, From the tower of furnaces (see 
FURNACE, § 2, OVEN) the ‘ broad wall’ ran to the point 
where in the Persian time the governor of the Syrian 
provinces had his throne.? The throne would stand in 
an open place by a gateway, and comparison of Neh. 37 
with 1239 shows that the gate must have been (4) that 
of Ephraim—i.e., the gate of the main road leading 
to the N., which then as now must almost of necessity 
have followed the upper course of the Tyropceon, and 
so would skirt the walls for some distance before 
entering the city. In fact there were 400 cubits 
between the gate of Ephraim and (5) the corner gate 
(mass ye, 2 K. 1413). The corner gate is named also 
the first gate+ (iwxna’w, Zech. 14:0), and so is prob- 
ably identical with the old gate of Neh. 36 1239 (cp 
HASSENAAH). For obvious engineering reasons the 
eminence at the NW. of the Haram area must always 
have been a principal point in the fortifications, and 
here the old gate may very well be placed. It is indeed 
possible that this was the site of the ancient bastion of 
Millo. From the corner gate the N. line of the 
wall ran by (6)the fish gate § to the towers of HAMMEAH 
(g.v. on the reading) and HANANEEI,, the latter of 
which appears in Zech. (Z.¢.} as the opposite extremity 
of the city from the royal wine vats in the gardens by 
Shiloah, whilst in Jer. 8138 .the line between it and the 
corner gate isnamed as the natural direction of extension 
for the city. The tower, therefore, must have stood very 
near the NE. corner of the wall, but not so far E. 
as the angle of the Haram area, which is here built out, 
disguising the natural line of the hillside. From 
Zech. (4c.) we see that (7) the Benjamin gate was 
at the E. end of the N. wall. There was a road into 
Benjamite territory over the Kidron (1 K. 237), and to 
this there was a natural descent by a small valley now 
nearly obliterated, having its head a little S. of the 
Birket Isra’m, Here too is the direct way to Anathoth, 
which was through the Benjamin gate (Jer. 37 13). In 
Nehemiah’s record (8) the sheep gate seems to have the 
same position. From the angle near the tower of 
Hananeel and the Benjamin gate the line of the hill ran 

1 [The distance from the SW. angle of the Haram area to the 
upper pool of Shiloah in a straight line, is about 18504, which 
on WRS's theory that the valley gate was near the former and 
the dung gate near the latter, would give room for the 1000 
cubits mentioned by Nehemiah as between these two gates.] 

2 In fact at the siege of Titus the wool and clothes market 
and the hrassworkers’ bazaar still lay in much the same quarter, 
in the new city, outside the old line of fortification, though 
within the second wall (B/ v. 81). 

3 See below, § 22. 

4 [Or rather former gafe. Some would identify it with the 
gate of Ephraim.} 

5 (oan 'O, Neh. 33 1239 Zeph. 1102 Ch. 33 14; for the name 
cp Neh. 13x¢, ‘ the Tyrians brought fish, etc." A point on the 
N. wall would be its natural position.] 

6 [sn ‘wi, Neh. 3132 1239 : all place it in the N.] 
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southwards, trending to the E. At the extreme E. 
point, beyond the present line of wall, and a little S. of 
the modern golden gate, must be placed (9)the horse 
gate (Jer.3140),!_ South of this again came the fortifica- 
tions of Ophel and the upper palace, and from this point 
the enceinte swept round to the pool of Shiloah. The 
lower wall of Manasseh in 2 Ch. 3314 is described as an 
outwork in the Kidron valley extending all along the 
seastern side of the town and round the NE. corner. 
[Other city gates mentioned are:—(z0) the gate of the 
Miphkadh (1pp97 Iyw ; miphkadh perhaps =‘ muster’ ;but cp 
Ezek. 4321 [EV, appointed place], where it seems to be some 


locality just outside the temple, see HAMMIPHKAD), between 
the horse and sheep gates according to Neh. 331; (11) the 


tddle gate (7)Ait WYyw), probably on the N. wall, Jer. 393, 
by some identified with the gate of Ephraim (o°s5N We): 
(12) the water-gate (D'D7 AYw) is not mentioned by Nehemiah 
on his circuit of the walls, but appears from Neh. 1237 
cp 326 81316) to have been an entrance to the temple 
courts, Still some take it to he a city gate opening above 
Gihon. The other ‘gates’ mentioned in Kings, Chronicles, 


Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were temple doorways or approaches, 
including those of Jer. 17 19 and 202 ; with the exception of the 
two in 2 K.116, Gate € Sur (IO We; in = Ch. 235, Ho, 
‘the foundation’) and the gave of the couriers (O17 “Yyw), both 
.of which were connected with the palace. 
Nehemiah reports the rebuilding of the whole city wall, as 
it had been before Nebuchadrezzar’s destruction of it. The 
temple was rebuilt before his time (in 518-515). Nehemiah 
mentions for the first time the castle ‘the Birah,’? for whose 
gates he brought timber with him (28); it lay on the N. of 
the temple (see below, § 28). He also mentions ‘the king’s 
house’ (325)—z.¢., Solomon’s palace—hut does not say what 
he did with it; we do not hear of it again. The house of the 
high priest appears to have lain to the SE. of the temple (20); 
-those of the priests to the E. above the horse-gate (28); ‘the 
Nethinim dwelt on Ophel’ (2. David's citadel is not men- 
tioned (but see helow on the Akra, $ 27 iii.) There was an 
upper tower lying out from the king’s house‘ (25), and ‘a 
:great tower lying out’ below the horse-gate (27). G.A.s.] 


The long blank in the history of the Jews which 
-follows the time of Nehemiah makes it impossible to 
25. Persian ‘ae the progress of Jerusalem in any 

period detail. Under the Persian empire the 

* Jews enjoyed little prosperity. [It is very 
probable that like their neighbours thev suffered much 
violence; and upon certain ancient traditions of this the 
hypothesis has been raised that the temple itself was 
destroyed. Under Artarxerxes Ochus (about 350 B.C.) 
there was a widespread rebellion in Phmnicia and other 
‘western parts of the empire, which was put down with 
great severity. Syncellus4 records a battle between 
Jews and Persians, which resulted in the capture of 
Jericho (?) and the exile of many Jews to. Hyrcania and 
‘Babylonia, whilst Josephus (Ant. xi.71) says that 
BagGses the general of ‘another Artaxerxes,’ on a 
:murder being perpetrated by the high priest in the 
temple, made this the excuse for entering it, and thereby, 
‘in Jewish opinion, polluting its sanctuary. The revolt 
.of the Jews, if it took place, was undoubtedly a religious 
revolt; and it is easy to believe that Ochus or his 
general Bagoas punished it, as they punished similar 
revolts in Egypt and Phmnicia, by the devastation of 
the temple. Robertson Smith suggested that the story 
‘of Josephus about the minor defilement of the 
temple by Bagéses is really a pragmatical invention 
.designed partly to soften the catastrophe of the Jews, 
-and partly to explain it by the sin of the high 
priest. This has been accepted by Cheyne, and both 
scholars have transferred to the campaign of Bagoas 
Pss. 44, 74, and 79, which describe a destruction of the 
temple and were generally regarded as Maccabean.* 
The occurrence of such a catastrophe, however, is by no 











1 [Oo DIpT 8, According to Neh. 328 it lay on the SE. comer 
‘of the temple; it had been connected with the palace, 2 K. 1116 
2Ch. 2325.) 

2 v3. The name is in Hebrew only post-exilic and is 
thought to be borrowed from Assyrian, in which divt#=‘ castle.’ 

3 Ed. Dindorf, 1486. 

4 WRS, O7/C() 207 438,97; Che. Latrod, to Isa, 358,77 
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means certain, or accepted by all authorities. It is 
possible that the psalms cited refer to the destruction 


of Jerusalem by Ptolemy Soter in 320 (seenext.§). (On 
the historical points involved, and on the reference of 
these Psalms and of Is. 6410 f., cp ISAIAH ii. § ax 5 
PSALMS. ) G. A. 8.] 

[The Greek period of the history of Jerusalem opens 
with Josephus’s charming story (Ant.xi.83 7) of 

Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem after the 

26. Greek capture of Gaza, and of the sacrifice he 

period. offered in the temple. There is nothing 
impossible either in the visit or (even) in the sacrifice ;# 
still they are not mentioned by any ancient Greek 
author. Alexander is not likely to have turned back 
from Gaza on Jerusalem with Egypt still unsubdued ; 
and, as Ewald remarks, the whole tone of Josephus‘s 
narrative is unhistorical (see ALEXANDER). 

In 320, according to Appian (Syr. 50}, Ptolemy 
Soter ‘destroyed (xaOypyxer)’ Jerusalem. So tragic an 
event can scarcely have happened without some echo in 
Jewish literature, and it is possible that some of the 
Psalms usually referred to the time of Ochus or Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes date from this destruction by Ptolemy. 
Josephus (Ant. xii. 1; c. Ag. i. 22) quotes a con- 
firmation of the capture of the city from Agatharchides 
of Cnidus (middle of 2nd cent. B.c.), who represents it 
as due to the unwillingness of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath, and Josephus adds that Ptolemy led a great 
many Jews captive into Egypt (see PTOLEMY). The 
subsequent struggles between Ptolemy and Antiochus for 
the possession of Palestine appear to have been limited 
to the seaboard,® and, for Jerusalem, a long period of 
prosperity followed. Ecclns.50 records a series of 
embellishments under Simon the Just, c¢7c@ 300 : the 
repair of the temple and the building of substructures 
and upper walls around it; an alteration on the brazen 
sea of the temple; and the strengthening of the city 
walls (after their destruction by Ptolemy). The city’s 
prosperity, fostered by Ptolemy Philadelphus, culmin- 
ated in the high-priesthood of Simon II, (219-199 B.C. ). 
In 203 Palestine passed from the Ptolemies into the hands 
of the Seleucids; but in rgg Scopas retook Jerusalem 
and set an Egyptian garrison in the citadel. In 198 
the Jews assisted Antiochus to expel the garrison, and by 
treaty with Egypt in the following year the Seleucids 
were confirmed in their possession. On the accession 
of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, vigorous measures were 
taken to Hellenize Judzea (ISRAEL, § 70), and after the 
struggles of Menelaus and Jason for the city Antiochus 
entered it (169 B.C.), plundered the temple, destroyed 
the walls, and placed a Syrian garrison in a new citadel, 
and an altar to Zeus on the altar of Yahwe (Dan. 113r).] 

When Jndas Maccabzeus reconstructed the temple 
(165) he also fortified the holy mountain of Zion (the 
temple hill) with wall and towers, 1 Macc.460. Once 
more rased by the Greeks (662 954), the walls of 
the city were renewed with hewn stone by Jonathan 
(1010 f-}. 

It is plain from 1 Macc. 460 67 10zx that up to this 
time the fortified city was still identical with the temple 
Akra, hill ; but a new topographical problem 
27. The “is raised by what is related of the 
citadel (Akra) erected by Epiphanes to dominate the 
town. 

i. Robertson Smith's view € site: N. of temple.—The 
Akra is identified by the author of 1 Macc. with the city 
of David. It continued to be held by the Greeks after 
the town was fortified by the Maccabees, and indeed 
was ultimately reduced by the erection of a special wall 
cutting off the Greek garrison from access to the city 
and market (1236). The natural inference from all this 
is that the Greek citadel lay on the temple hill, and 


1 Cp Davidson, Crit, Rev., ‘93, p. 19; A. R. S. Kennedy, 
L£xp. T 92, p. 247; Che. i. 320. 

2 Cp Schiirer, Hist, 1187, 3301. 

3 Diod, Sic. xix. ; Pseud.-Hecat. in Joseph. c 4g, 1 22. 
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presumably on the site of the later Antonia, N. of the 
temple. The temple hill is certainly the Zion of 
1 Macc. ; and the city of David, with which the Akra 
is identified, had always meant the fortress of Zion. 
The same result seems to follow from the language of 
Josephus. 

When Josephus lived, Jerusalem was almost a new town. 
Under the Maccabees, and again under Herod, the prosperity 
of the Jews was greater than at any previous time. The sanctu- 
ary was acentre of pilgrimage from the most distant lands, and 
the sovereigns of Jerusalem had an empire greater than any of 
the kings after Solomon. The growth of the city must have been 
enormous, and the great buildings of Herod and his successors 
had wholly changed its aspect, especially in the quarter of the 
temple and on the western hill where the royal palace stood. 
These changes were very apt to mislead an uncritical writer 
with regard to the ancient topography, and in fact Josephus 
falls into a radical blunder by assuming that the fortress of 
David belonged to the upper city, like the royal castle of his 
own day,? and that the western hill had always heen part of 
Jerusalem. 

Of Jerusalem as he himself saw it Josephus gives a 
vivid description (B/v. 41). The city stood on two hills 
divided by the Tyropceon valley, into which the houses 
descended tier beneath tier. The higher (western) hill 
was called the upper market, the lower (eastern) hill 
across the Tyropceon was the citadel hill, and was called 
indifferently the Akra or the Lower City. That this 
Akra included the ridge S. of the temple is clear from 
several marks : the hill was dug@ixupros, ‘hog-backed’ ; 
it was cut off by ravines on the outer side, and had a 
continuous approach to the temple, which stood on the 
higher ground; finally, it extended to Shiloah at the 
mouth of the Tyropceon.? Thus we see that though 
Josephus himself has lost the true tradition as to the 
city of David, he furnishes additional proof that the 
citadel hill, still identified with it by the author of 
I Macc., was no other than the eastern hill. 

ii. Robinson’s view = W. of temple.—A different view 
of the Akra was maintained by Robinson, and has been 
elaborated by Sir Charles Warren and Colonel Conder 4 
in connection with better observations as to the two 
heads of the Tyropceon valley. It is maintained that 
the Akra was a knoll, W. of the temple hill and N. of 
the traditional Zion, between the two heads of the 
Tyropceon (§ 7). To gain any show of plausibility for 
this view, it is necessary to lay great weight on a state- 
ment of Josephus that the temple hill was once a third 
eminence lower than the Akra, and divided from it by 
a broad ravine, and that Simon after taking the Akra 
destroyed the citadel, and laboured for three years to 
reduce its site below the level of the temple plateau and 
fill up the intervening hollow (B/v.4; Ant. xiii. 66). 
This story is probably exaggerated, for, according to the 
early and trustworthy evidence of 1 Macc. 13, the Akra 
was not destroyed, only purged, and strengthened by 
additional fortifications on the sacred mountain. In 
any case we know that the Akra was opposite the temple, 
and that in the time of Josephus there was no longer a 
ravine between, whereas the city opposite the temple to 
the W. was still cut off by the deep Tyropceon (Ant. 
xv. 115), except where a bridge led to the palace on the 
western hill. Nor is it possible that the western branch 
of the Tyropceon can he the deep ravine which, 
according to Josephus, separated the upper and the lower 
city, for that head is the theatre-shaped basin described 
in Ant. xv. 115 as facing the temple across the ravine. 

iii, [Thirdview;: S. € temple.—Though the Akra 
proper must thus have lain on the E. hill it is by no 
means certain that the view expressed above by 


1 [So also Sir Charles Wilson, Smith’s 2D}, ‘Jerus.’ 1644. 
But see below, § 27 Gii.)] 

2 A perpetuation of this blunder gives the current name Tower 
of David to the Herodian tower, probably Phasael, which still 
stands by the Jaffagate. On this tower compare a paper by 
Schick in ZDPV vol. i, 

3 BS vi.72; cp v.41 and the association of Shiloah and the 
Akra in v. 62. 

4 See Warren, The Teneple or the Tob, London, 1880 j and 
Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, London, 18978, vol. i, ; Has- 
tings’ BD 2594. 
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Robertson Smith, that it lay N. of the temple on the 
site of the later Antonia, is correct. It may have lain 
to the S. of the temple,’ on the site which, as we have 
seen (§ 18), must have been occupied by the old Jebusite 
fortress, that is to say, on the higher ground opposite 
the temple plateau, beyond the deep hollow in the rock 
described in § 18. If there be any truth in the account 
of Josephus, that Simon reduced the rock of the Akra 
to a level lower than the temple plateau, and filled up 
the intervening hollow, this would account for the dis- 
appearance of the conspicuousrock from this part of the 
hill as well as for the fact stated by Josephus, that the 
hollow was no more in his day (about this he cannot he 
in error). Further, under the Akra lay the gymnasium 
or ‘place of exercise’ which the high-priest Jason con- 
structed (2 Macc.4:12): for this a most likely spot 
would be either the Tyropceon or the Kidron Valley 
below the S. end of the temple plateau. It was 
probably on the same site that Herod built his Hippo- 
drome, and this, according to Josephus (Ant. xvii.102 ; 
BJ ii. 31) lay to the S. Finally, notice the association 
of the Akra with Shiloah in B/ v. 61. G.A.8.] 
Under the Hasmonean dynasty we meet with the first 
unambiguous evidence that the city had extended to 
ae Et anaana’ the loftier western hill, where a new 


. palace was erected overlooking the 
we jll*’ temple (Awd. xx. 811). This con- 
atgtod tinued b he the an quarter, and 
was raised to great splendour by Herod, who covered a 
vast extent of ground with his palace, its courts, and its 
pleasure grounds. The palace of Herod embraced two 
edifices transcending the temple in magnificence; and 
the three enormous adjoining towers, Hippicus, Phasael, 
and Mariamme (Ant.xvi.52; B/v.43), made the 
upper city the strongest part of Jerusalem. Here also 
in Herod’s days stood the xystus or gymnasium, be- 
neath the Hasmonean palace, where a bridge spanned 
the Tyropceon. The bridge was already there under 
the later Hasmoneans, when the new quarter had as yet 
minor importance, and the temple hill was still the only 
citadel. Here the warlike high priest Hyrcanus usually 
dwelt in the castle (8@pzs, 722) which Herod afterwards 
converted into the fortress of Antonia (so called by him 
after Mark Antony) in the NW. corner of the enceinte 
of the temple (Ant.xv.114; B/ v.58). Antonia had 
the form of a square keep, with loftier towers rising 
pinnacle-like at the corners. It commanded the temple 
and therefore the whole lower city, and by its two 
staircases the Roman soldiers descended into the 
porticoes of the temple to keep order among the 
worshippers (cp Acts2135). [The soldiers in Herod‘s 
palace and the towers would he only those which formed 
the guard of the Roman Procurator.? Another tower 
built by Herod was Psephinus, § 32 iii.] 
When Pompey besieged the temple hill in 65 B.C. 
the bridge (§ 28} was broken down, and the Tyropceon 
afforded a complete defence on the W. 
29. Romans. Pompey’s assault was made from the N., 
where there was a strong wall with towers and a deep 
fosse which was with difficulty filled up to permit the 
advance of Pompey’s siege train. This fosse must be 
identified with the rock-cut trench N. of the Haram 
area, and from Josephns’s description seems to have 
been still the northern limit of the town. The walls 
destroyed by Pompey were restored by Antipater. [In 
40 B.C. occurred the Parthian occupation of Jerusalem, 
resulting in the flight of Herod. Three] years later 
the city yielded, after an obstinate resistance, to Herod 
and the Romans (37 B.c.).5 Like Pompey, Herod 
attacked from the N. The Baris, occupied by 
Antigonus, was not surrendered till the temple and the 


1 Cp Benzinger, H Ax42 7, and Buhl, Pad, 142. 
2 See § 24. 

3 Sir C. Wilson, Smith’s BD@}, ‘Jerusalem,’ 1644. 
4 Ant.144; 6/17. 

5 Ant. xvi, 16 B/118. 
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rest of the city had been carried by storm, and we now 
read of two walls which had to be reduced successively. 
[The construction of the temple by Herod (18-16 B.c. ji 
is considered elsewhere (HEROD, € 4). He died in 
4B.C. of the usual chronology. Under Archelaus, 
and afterwards under the Roman procurators, nothing 
of structural or topographical interest happened at 
Jerusalem save the building by Pilate of an aqueduct 
from the Wady ‘Arriib to ‘Solomon’s Pools,’ and so to 
the city and the temple ; and the growth of the northern 
suburb, Bezetha. 
The appearance of Jerusalem in the Gospels and Acts 
repeats some of the general impressions of the city’s 
situation which we have received from 

30. The NT. the OT, presents several new features of 
interest, and raises one or two topographical problems. 
The nearness of the city to the desert is emphasised (Mt. 
35 45 Acts 2138); the mountains are about it (Mt.2416 
etc.). As the chief actors in the story are now pro- 
vincials, Jerusalem appears mainly as a place of pilgrim- 
age (the accounts of the Passover in all the gospels ; 
also Lk. 24 Jn. 51723 1022); it is ‘the holy city’ (Mt. 
45 2753). High over everything else bulks the temple, 
the wonder and admiration of all who visit the city (Mk. 
111127 etc.); beside it neither Herod’s buildings nor the 
walls are thought worthy of notice; ‘David’s tomb is 
mentioned once (Acts 229). The Roman occupation is 
in evidence; the city is the residence of the Procurator 
with his guard (Mk. 156 Jn. 1828), perhaps in the palace 
on the W. hill ; but his judgment seat (Mt. 271g etc.) and 
a strong garrison are in the Antonia (Acts 21342224, cp 
above, § 28) from which stairs descend into the outer 
court of the temple (Acts 2138 2230 2310). As the 
capital and centre of pilgrimage from all parts of the 
world, thronged by crowds of many nationalities (Lk. 
2326 Jn. 1220 Acts 27-11) Jerusalem becomes the head- 
quarters of the infant church (Acts 89 111313 151-4 
2117}; but its aloofness from the world and the decline 
of its religious supremacy are emphasised by the gradual 
drift of the story in the Book of Acts down the hills on 
which the city stood to the Maritime Plain (826 930 
32f7- 10 etc.). Even in the Gospels there is an interest- 
ing foreshadowing of this decentralisation. Often as 
Jesus and his disciples are described as resorting to the 
temple to teach the people (Lk. 2137 Jn. 514 73 etc.) 
this is the only part of the city mentioned in connection’ 
with them (except the Pools of Siloam, Jn.97, and 
Bethesda, Jn. 52 fF), and we find them far oftener 
outside the walls. In fact almost for the first time 
the curtain is lifted on the environs; and we see especi- 
ally Olivet (Lk.2137, ‘at night he abode in the mount 
called of Olives’; 2210, ‘he came out and went as was 
his wont to the Mt. of Olives’; 2239 Mt. 2630 Mk. 
1426 Jn. 8x 181, ‘ over the brook Kidron ’), the garden 
there, Gethsemane; the villages Bethphage, Bethany, 
and Siloam (Lk.134); the roads to Jericho (Lk.10 30} 
and Emmaus (Lk.2413). The city herself is hostile to 
Jesus (Mt. 2337 Lk. 1934), and the shadow of her doom 
lies upon her (2é2d., etc.). 

The main topographical problems are few. The site of BeTu- 
Espa (Jn. 52, near the sheep-gate ; see above, § 24, col. 2424, 
end) is still doubtful (see above, § x1, col. 2414, end).2 On 
Aceldama and Golgotha see the special articles; on Solo- 
mon’s Porch (Jn. 1023 Acts 512) and the high priest’s palace 
see TEMPLE jand on the site of GABBATHA see PR&TORIUM. 

Under Agrippa I., the third wall, to be described 
immediately, was built. Agrippa II, made in the Upper 

4, City an addition to the palace of the 
31. Agrippa Hasmoneans which commanded a view 

I. and II, into the interior of the temple courts (Ant. 
xx. 8:1), and the Jews replied by building higher the 
western wall of the inner temple court, which also inter- 
cepted. the view into the outer court of the Roman 

1 The court and cloisters were not completed till 9 B.c. 

2 We. identifies with BegeOa (Be@ega, etc.) of Jos. B/ ii, 194, 
etc., which is explained to mean kxatvoméAus, ‘new city’ (te., 
anon na, cp also Offerhaus: gnom n'a. [sic], cited by G. 





Boettger, Lex.). On Bezetha see above, §§ 9, 29 (end). 
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rarrison and led to difficulties with Festus. Under 
tlorus the Jews destroyed the cloisters leading from the 
fortress to the temple (B/ ii. 156); but they were rebuilt. 
The defeat of Cestius Gallus in 66 A.D. proved the 
strength of the city, and the inhospitableness of its sur- 
roundings to an invading army. G.A.8.] 

The walls of the city as they stood at the time of the 
siege by Titus must now be described. They were 
three in number. 

i, The first wall consisted of a ramoart to the N. of Herod’s 
palace, connecting Hippicus in the ‘citadel of the upper city 

£ with the western porch of the temple,’ and 
32. City walis of another line skirting the face of the 
i western hill from Hippicus southward 
an 20 2D. thence curving round beyond Shiloah, and 
joining the western wall of the temple enclosure at Ophel. 
Several traces of this wall survive. [Its course from Maudslay’s 
scarp round the SW. hill and across the mouth of the Tyropceon 
was traced by Bliss in the excavations of 1894-973 and its re- 
mains, as he appears successfully to prove, are those immediately 
under the debris, which he assigns ro the long interval between 
the destruction of the wall by Titus and the building of a new 
wall (the remains of which now lie above the said debris) on 
the same line by the Empress Eudocia in the fifth century.] 

ii. The second wall, connecting a point in the northern line 
of the first wall with Antonia (§ 28), enclosed the new town or 
trading quarter. [By occasional excavations in recent years, re- 
corded by Schick, the general course of this wall appears to be 
now beyond doubt. It must have started from Antonia, S. of the 
trench which separated the latter from Bezetha (2/v. cp 6 § 2, 
7§ 3 and 11 § 4), and have taken ar first a westward direction; 
but it was for long uncertain whether this direction was sus- 
tained to the N. or deflected to the S.of the site of the sepulchre 
church. Schick’s observations appear to have proved the latter. 
A little NE. of the site of the church the wall turned S. at 
a right angle, then about 150 yards farther on resumed at a 
right angle the W. direction to the S.d the site € the Church, 
turning once more §, on the E. of the Pool Amygdalon, and so 
joining the first wall at, or in the neighhourhood of, Hippicus.]2 

fii, Outside both these walls, on the hillside sloping south- 
wards towards the temple, had grown up a suburb called 
Bezetha, which Agrippa I. in the time of Claudius Cesar began 
to protect with a third wall conceived on a gigantic scale, but 
never altogether finished. The precise. compass of this wall, 
which began at Hippicus (§ 28), and rejoined the first wall in 
the Kidron valley has been much disputed, the great tower of 
Psephinus, which’ stood on very high ground, and formed its 
NW. angle, being supposed by some to have stood near the 
modern castle of Goliath (Kasr Jalid), whilst others place it as 
far N. as the Russian cathedral.¢ 

The measurements by which it has been proposed to 
decide the northern limits of Jerusalem are the distance 
of 3 stadia from the city to the tomb of Queen 
Helena of Adiabene (commonly identified with the 
Tombs of the Kings, Auddr es-Salatin), and the circuit 
of 33 stadia assigned by Josephus to the whole city. 
These measurements would seem to imply that the 
ancient city stretched farther N. than the modern 
walls; but they can hardly claim to be taken as mathe- 
matically accurate; the estimates of the compass of 
the city vary, and Eusebius places it at 27 stadia. 
This again would imply a line closely coincident with 
the N_ wall of the modern town, agreeing with the 
remains of ancient scarping still visible, and with the 
express statement of Josephus that the line of the third 
wall passed through the royal caves—z.¢., the catacombs 
—or the ‘Cotton grotto’ and ‘grottoof Jeremiah’ (which 
are separated by a kind of fosse cut through the live 
rock, manifestly forming part of the old wall line). 

In the siege under Titus the Romans successively 
carried the third and second walls.4 They then occu- 
33. Titu pied Antonia, which was levelled to facilitate 

. 8. the approach of the forces for the attack ,on 
the temple stronghold. The temple was opened by 
fire rather than force, and, the Jewish leaders having 


1 [The northern line of this wall must have run along the N. 
edge of the SW. hill; PAF Afen, ‘Jerusalem,’ 285, ZDPV 
8270 7.) 

* {Both E. and S. of the sepulchre church Schick has pointed 
out the old ditch of the wall with remains of the latter in it. 
E. of the church he has recognised traces of a large tower or 
castle which, he suggests, maybe the site of the Persian governor’s 
seat mentioned in Neh. 87(ZDPV 8259 7 1146 7%). Cp Wilson, 
Smiths BDC, § Jerus.’ 1646.] 

[PEF Mem, ‘Jerus.’ 126 f 145 264 7-3; PEFQ, 1889. : 
63.1 ZDPV x7 FF SF 145 264 f7- ?@, » PP. 

4 ‘The Camp of the Assyrians,’ the site of a camp of Titus, 

lay between these walls towards the W. 
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retired to the upper city, the lower town from the 
temple to Shiloah was burned by the Romans. The 
capture of the upper city was effected by a regular 
approach with mounds and battering-rams (September 
70 A.D.), and even then the huge citadel of Herod 
could only have yielded to famine had it not been 
abandoned by the Jewish leaders in a vain attempt at 
escape (ISRAEL, § 106). Its three great towers, with a 
portion of the western wall, were left as a memorial, 
and of this group the so-called tower of David (Phasael) 
still stands. 
The rebuilding of Jerusalem by Hadrian seems to 
have been conceived in a spirit friendly to the Jews, and 
Eli there is even some evidence that the 
cap itolina restoration of the temple was contemplated 
* or commenced. After the great revolt 
{132-135 A.D.), however, Atlia Capitolina was trans- 
formed into a purely pagan town with seven quarters 
and many buildings of heathen fashion,! [It was not 
nearly so large as the Jerusalem of the Herods : the 
SW. hill lay outside the walls (Jer. Agzc, 8x2). ‘The 
S. walls appear to have run very nearly on the lines of 


the present city wall.’2] 

The spread of Christianity and the rise of the practice of 
pilgrimage gave a new importance to the city of the ’crucifixion 
5 eee and resurrection, and in the time of 
36. Christianity. Constantine the ‘discovery’ of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the erection of the magnifi- 
cent church of the Anastasis (dedicated 336 a.p.), made Jerusalem 
again a great religious centre. In the pagan reaction under 
Julian an attempt was made to rebuild the temple; but it was 
frustrated by an outburst of fire from the foundations (362). 
The unfortunate empress Eudocia spent her last years at 
Jerusalem (about 450-460), built the church of St. Stephen, 
founded monasteries and hospitals, enriched the churches [and 
above all rebuilt the walls of the city (Evagrius, HE 20-23) 
on the old and wider lines, especially on the §. Thus Siloam 
was again included, and is so described by Antoninus Martyr 
(25) about 60.3 It is in all probability the ruin of Eudocia’s 
wall that Bliss found in his ‘upper wall” from Maudslay's scarp 
to Siloam (see above, §§ ro li, a,30)}. The next great builder 
was Justinian, part of whose splendid church of St. Mary perhaps 
still remains in, or to the E. of, the mosque el-Aksa. In 614 
Jerusalem was taken by Chosrdés; and the churches and 
sepulchre were burned; but the vicar of the exiled patriarch 
Modestus began to restore them even before the Persians retired. 
In 628 Heraclius retook the city; hut its Christian days were 
numbered. In 637 Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph ‘Omar, 
who gave directions for the erection of a place of 
36. Islam. worship on the site of the ‘remotest shrine’—z.e., 
the temple, to which Mohammed, according to 
Kor.171, was transported from Mecca in his famous night 
journey. From this verse the great sanctuary of Jerusalem 
received the name el-Aks., now generally confined to the 
building at the S, end of the Haram. The original mosque 
as described by Arculphus (670) was a rude edifice of wood 
capable of containing 3000 worshippers; hut, soon after, the 
sanctuary was reconstructed in a style of great magnificence by 
the caliph ‘Abdel.Malik, whose date (72 A.H. =691 A.D.) is still 
read in a Cufic inscription on the Dome of the Rock, though 
the name of the caliph seems to have been changed to that of 
el-Ma’min, who restored the buildings after a great earthquake, 
which, according to Mokaddasy, left nothing standing except 
the part around the 7747-éé or niche indicating the direction of 
Mecca. In their present condition the buildings of the 
sanctuary show features of very various styles, from the 
Byzantine downwards. The architectural problems which they 
suggest are closely connected with controversies as to the 
topography of the TEMPLE (g.z.) and the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre (see GoLGorua). Apart from the question of the holy 
sites, the later topography of Jerusalem presents no feature that 
need detain us, and the subsequent fortunes of the city belong 

to the general history of Palestine and the crusades. 
Among the countless volumes on the subject the following may 
be namedas still ofuse:—Robinson, BF,'38, and ZBR, 52; Tobler, 
as Zwei Bicher der Topogr. Serus. etc., 53° 
37. Bibliography. ‘54; De Vogiié, Les Hgtises de la Terre 
Sainte, 1860, Le Temple de Jerus. suivie 
Bun essai sur la topographie etc., 1864-5; Neubauer, Géag. d. 
Talmud, 68; Guérin, Judée,’68-'69; Warren, Vaderground feru- 
salem, ‘16; PEFM, vol, on Jerus., ‘84; this covers the work to 
°83; for subsequent work see the PEF Q, and the Z2DPV’,’84-1900; 





1 Details in Chron. Pasch, Ol. 2243. 

2 Bliss, Excav. 306. 

3 The mosaic plan of Jerusalem discovered at Medeba in 
1897 omits the church of St. Stephen and represents the W. 
wall as turning NE. after including the church of Mt. Zion on 
the site of the present Coenaculum. Its date must therefore be 
earlier than Eudocia. There are also traces upon it of Hadrian’s 
wall excluding the church on Mt. Zion. 
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Besant and Palmer, /Yis¢. of Jerus. ’88 ; Benzinger, HA § 10, 
‘94; Buhl, Pad. ’96; Bliss and Dickie Axcaz, at Jerus. ‘94-197 
°98; and the articles of Sir Charles Wilson in Smith‘s )A(2), 
and of Co}. Conder in Hastings’ YB, ’99.__ See also Baedeker’s 
fai.) by Socin and Benzinger, ’go, and Murray’s by Haskett 
Smith, 1892. The sources for the Byzantine and Mediaeval 
topography are found in the volumes of the ‘ Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society’; the Arabic topography in Guy (’Estrange, Pad. 
under the Moslems, 1890 but its translations, often freely given, 
must he used with caution. On modern Jerusalem, besides 
notices in many of the above-cited works (especially the two 
guide-hooks), see /evws, the Hody, by E. Sherman Wallace, U.S. 
Consul in the city. 


G.A.8,-W.R. §.,1 891 7, 12-36; C.R. C., §§ 3-11. 
JERUSHA (NYY, a compound of 47 and NY, the 


latter perhaps a divine name represented by HE’ in 
NUVI [see BAASHA, n. 1] ; so S. A. Cook, £xp. T 
10 5266(’99), 1epoyca [AL], cepacy [Jos. And, ix. 112]), 
bath Zadok, the queen-mother of Jotham, 2 K. 1533 
{epoyc [B], te. [A]}=2 Ch. 271 (where YA, 
Jerushah, jepoycca [B]; possibly as though= ‘ pos- 
sessed '—& e., ‘ married’ 


JESHAIAH, twice AV Jesaiah ((7YU", MYL, § 28, 
‘Yahwé saves,’ the same name as that of the prophet 
ISAIAH (9.2%, i. § 19; @ecatac [BA], 1eccfe]ia [NL]). 

1. AV JESAIAH and Pelatiah, sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbahel 
(t Ch. 3ar mye, trafa [B], vevera [A], -oee [L}); according to 
©, Pesh., Vg., he was the son of Pelatiah. 

2, A son of (the Merarite) Jeduthun (1 Ch. 25315 mye, 
rata, tworeva [B), veeva, covas [A], erarce [L]) ;cp3and 5 below. 

3. A descendant of Moses (1 Ch. 2625 py, wwone [L]) who 
in 1 Ch. 242x appears as IssH1AuH (y.v.); cp 2315 17 ; asa Levite 
he is probably assigned to Merari; cp 242r with 231721. See 


z above and 5 below. 
4. h. Athaliah, one of the clan called B’ne Elam in Ezra’s 


caravan (see Ezra i, @ 23 ii., § 15 [1] a), Ezra87 (mye, tometa 
“BI, noaa [A], veoovas [L]}=x Esd. 833 Josias, RV Jesras 
‘eoras [B], cero. [AL]) 

5. A Merarite Levite in Ezra’s caravan (see Ezra i., § 23 
ii, § 15 [x], Ezra8 19 (YW, evata [A])}=1 Esd.848, Osalas 
(om. B), which is based on some such form as myvia (cp Neh. 
1232). See2 above. 

6. AV JESAIAH, a Benjamite (Neh. 117 ye, tes [B* vid], 
reova [Bb], veaole}ia [A]. oe 

JESHANAH (720%; THN KANA [B] THN ANA 
“AJ, reccHNna [L], 7es4n4 [Vg.]), a city taken by 
Abijah from Jeroboam (2 Ch. 131g), and doubtless also 
mentioned in 1 S. 712 (critically emended text; see 
SHEN). Josephus (Ant. viii. 113) calls it wavas; see 
also Ant. xiv. 1512, BJ i, 175 (kava; v. 4 toava). It 
is mod. ‘Ain Sizza, 3f m. N. of Bethel, an interesting 
tncient site(Clerm. Ganneau, PZ FQ, ‘77,p. 206, PEFM 
2 291 302). 

JESHARELAH (98), 1 Ch. 2514, see ASARE- 
LAH. 

JESHEBEAB (A810, ‘he brings back a father’? 
‘as though IN AW], § 62; om. B, jcBaad [AL], 
(SBAAB—L [Vg.], cp Gray, HPN 24 Lua? [Pesh.]), 
the name of a priestly course (1 Ch.2413). The 
readings point to an original ‘ Ishbanl,’ which has been 
adopted by Ki. (SBOT); but it is hardly likely that the 
Chronicler would give a priest a name compounded with 
that of the detested Baal. On the other hand, the name 
may well have been traditional, and perhaps intention- 
illy disguised by the Chronicler (or rather by a later 
scribe), with the above rather weak result. Cp Oholiab 
for Oholibaal (see OHOLIBAH), and see ISHBAAL, 
JASHOBEAM, MEPHIBOSHETH,. S. A.C. 


JESHER (7% [Gi], WY [Ra.], cp JEsHURUN ; cap 


“L], 1@wac. [BA]), son of CALEB and AzuBAH [gg.v. ], 
1 Ch. 2 x8. 


JESHIMON. In the six places where AV has 
Jeshimon as a place-name (Nu. 2120 2328 1S. 2319 24 
2613), RV invariably has ‘the desert,’ while RV™8: 


1 The passages in square brackets are by G.A.Sm.; also the 
following sections :§§ 11, 12-18, 20, 22, 254, 27 iii., 30. 
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retains ‘Jeshimon’ (own, %pnuos [BAFL] in Nu., 
rob [é]lercauuov [BA], [700] teccevovr [L] in S). 

The word 7é $262. occurs frequently elsewhere as a common 
noun (Dt. 32:0 Ps. 68 7 [8] 7840 106 14 Is. 4319 etc.) with allusion 
tothe wilderness of Sinai. 

The Jeshimon of Nu., which is immediately overlooked 
by Pisgah, is the long tract of barren land N. of the 
Dead Sea; that of Sam., ‘before’ which is the hill of 
Hachilah (see HACHILAH), is the eastern part of the hill- 
,country of Judah. For a vivid sketch of the latter see 
GASm. #G 312 /, and cp BETH-JESHIMOTH, DESERT, 


§ 2 (2). 

JESHISHAI (*'%", ‘aged’? ileclcat [BA], coyc: 
{L], z#szs/, om. Pesh.), in a genealogy of GAD (§ 13) 
{x Ch. 514+). 54 suggests ‘w—z.e., Jesse. 


JESHOHAIAH (iY, § 32; one might read 
JAsHVAHIAH, ‘Vahwe causes to grow,’ but this is hardly worth 
while. The passage contains three kindred names, derived from 
myy and bx orm’. First comes MMe”, a corruption of mivyp, 
Maaseiah}; then my, Asaiah; and lastly bepe, a corruption 
of Seen, Maaseel), a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (1 Ch. 436, 
aagoure [BA}, zea. [L]). T.K.C. 


JESHUA (D5, §§ 28, 84; 1Hcoy [BNA], coya 
[L]), a place in the list of towns of Judah, Neh. 11 25-30 
(see v. 26), and obviously in the extreme S. towards 
Edom. It is mentioned just before MOLADAH (g.2.), 
and is obviously only another form of the SHema [i.] 
cof Josh. 1526, and the SHEBA [i.] of Josh. 192.4 

The most original form is doubtless Shema}; 7 became 4, and 
b hecame w (cp gj in Jerus. Talm, for xa; Frankel, er- 
studien, yo2), and finally» was prefixed by a copyist. The 
form Shii‘a or Shew‘a lies probably at the root of the Ar. 
Sa‘weh, the name of a ruined place situated on a high hill a 
little more than half-way between Kh. ‘Attir (Jattir) and Kh. 
el-Milh, and due W. of Tell ‘Arad, SoKnobel in 1861, followed 
by most commentators. Conder, however, limits the identifi. 
cation to Jeshua (PE FIZ 3 409). T.K.C 


JESHUA (DIY, a later form of JosHua [g.¥.]3 cp 
WZEMA 332 f ; ncoye [BNAQIL]). 
e 


1. b. Nun; - 8173 see jour A. 

2. A family of the b’ne Pahath-Moab in the great post-exilic 
list [see Ezra ii., §§ 9, 8]; Ezra 26 (eqcove [BA] =Neh. 7115 
1Esd. 511, Jesus, 

3. Father of Jozabad, a Levite, Ezra 833=1 Esd. 863 5 JEsu 
RY Jesus (@8 reads Jesus Jozabad). 

4 Father of Ezer (ruler of Mizpah); Neh. 319. 

s. Jeshua b. Jehozadak the high priest, who, together 
‘with Zerubbabel, is often mentioned in contemporary 
writings ; see Hag., and Zech. 3-6, where, however, his 
name is uniformly written JOSHUA (yvin'). As in Ezra 


32 7 43, he is mentioned prominently in connection 
with the building of the temple; but to other questions 
Hag. and Zech. unfortunately give no answer. Was 
he one of the leaders in what is commonly called ‘the 
Return’? (For a discussion of the large question here 
suggested, see EZRA-NEHEMIAH, § 7, and cp ZERUB- 
BABEL.) The ‘sons of Jeshua b. Jozadak’ were among 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezra1028). His 
descendants are traced down to Jaddua (351-331 B.c.} 
in Neh. 12104 In the Apocryphal books of 1 Esd. 
and Ecclus. (e.g., 4912} the name appears regularly as 
JESUS. 

6. ‘The house of Jeshua’ was a priestly family among whom 
were incorporated the b’ne Jedaiah (Ezra 236=Neh.7 39= 
1 Esd. 524). To show their antiquity the Chronicler mentions 
a Jeshua among the representatives of the twenty-four courses 
instituted by David a Ch. 2411; AV JESHUAH); cp also 2 Ch. 
3115, where Jeshua is a priest of the time of Hezekiah. ae 

7. The_b’ne Jeshua and Kadmiel are names of levitical 
families, Ezra 240 (eyaove [B]}= Neh. 743=1 Esd. 526, JESSUE, 
RY JESUS (ingove [A], -ets [BJ}; see GENEALOGIESi,, § 7, G.), 
and cp Hopaviay. They both occur together as individual 
names in Neh. 94/4 and 109 (10) (Jeshua b. Azaniah), and 
Jeshua alone in 87.2 





1 RV here wrongly gives ‘or Sheba.’ as if Sheba were a mere 
variant of Beersheba, 

2 In the case of Jeshua, as with so many post-exilic names, 
there are numerous instances where identification is out of the 
question. Indeed, we may plausibly suppose that such a common 
and reputable name may have served fo fill some of the gaps in 
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JESHUAH (vi), 1 Ch. 2411 AV, RV JesHua 
(g.v., i. [6]). 

JESHURUN, in Is. 442 AV JesurUN (JW, o 
HraTrHmenoc [BAFL in Dt], o Hatt icpaHA 
[BSAQ], or [HP 90 144) simply icpanA [in Is.]; 
the other Greek versions in Dt. ey@Hc [Symm., 
Theod.], in Is. eyOyTatoc or eyéuc [Ag., Symm., 
Theod.] ; Pesh., Tg. ‘Israel’; Vg., Dt. 32 dzdectus, Dt. 
33 and Is. rectissimus, Ar. Walt. mausan, ‘praised’ [Dt. 
32 335, but in 8826 ‘Israel’; Gr. Ven. icpaeAicKoc 


= pow), a poetical name for the people of Israel 
(Dt. 82x15 885 26 Is. 442). From the lateness of the 
writings in which it occurs Jeshurun might he an 
artificial formation, designed to represent the ideal of 
Yahwe's people, viz., righteousness (from yh, yasar= 
upright). This view, however, is not favoured by the 
use of the term in the above four passages; Jeshurun 
(if the vowels are right) is nothing more than a synonym 
for Israel. Late writers had access to and sometimes 
utilised archzeological facts. It is possible, therefore, 
that there was a shortened form of the ethnic name 
Israel, which was not unknown as Ww, yéser (hence the 
name of a son of Caleb, 1 Ch. 218}, hut was still better 
known as pre (vocalised on the analogy of Zebulun, 
Siyyun [Zion]} or perhaps rather pow, Vekrdn. 

The termination is probably not a diminutive (Ges., 
with Gr. Ven. [above]), but indicates that the bearer 
of the name belongs to a certain category (Kon. Lekrgeb. 
2a 405); Yikrén will mean one who belongs to or 
represents the ethnic category of Yer. Whether 
YéSer originally conveyed the idea of righteousness or 
(cp wx) prosperity, we cannot tell. In later times it 
may very well have done so; the name Sasw, when 
its real origin (see JAcoB, § 6) had been forgotten, 
may have been explained by 5x -yj+, ‘God’s righteous 
one.’ See JASHAR, BooK OF, § 4, and cp Bacher, 
ZATW 5161 # (°85); G. Hoffmann, 7. 16 218 (96). 

T. K. C. 


JESIAH (798%), 1 Ch. 126 AV; (7B) 1 Ch. 2820 
AV; RV. IssHIAH [g.v., 2 4]. 


JESIAS (eciac [B] etc.), 1 Esd. 833, RV= Ezra 87, 
JESHAIRH, 4. 


JESIMIEL (x1 [Ginsb.], or Syn» [Ba.J; 
the text seems wrong; hut see NAMgs, § 31, where barren is 
favoured ; cp viev gadad [B?], eonayd [AL]; see JESHOHAIAR), 
a Simeonite, temp. Hezekiah (z Ch. 436). TK C. 

JESSE Ce, § 52; contracted from Syne ? [see 
NAMES, § 52]; or from ‘WIN, ABISHAIP cp Icabod 
from Ahi-cabod [so Marquart, Fuszdamente, 24; see 
also #x~. Z 10 s26a@ ('99)]; for another view see 
JEZEBEL ; in many MSS of 1 Ch. 213 "W'S; teccat 
[BAQL], tecat [X]), son of Obed and father of David 
(see Davin, § 1). 


JESSUE (incoyeic [B], incoye [A]), 1 Esd. 526= 
Ezra 240, JESHUA ii., 7. 


JESU (sucoyc[B], -oy [AL]}, 1 Esd. 863 = Ezra 833, 
JESHUA it., 3. 

JESUI (1Y*), Nu. 2644; Jesuite (WD), zdéd. 
See IsHvI. 


JESURUN (}39%)), Is. 442, RV JESHURUN (¢.7.). 


JESUS (incoye [BAL]), the Greek form of JosHua 
and JESHUA. 

1. See JOSHUA {i.]. 

2, 1 Esd. §r1= Ezra 26, JEsuva ii, 2. 

3. 1 Esd. 863 RV=Ezra $33, JESHUA iL, 3. 

4, Ecclus. 49 x2 etc. See JesHua ii, 5. 








name-lists which must often have troubled the Chronicler. The 
priestly Azisuva (2) is perhaps related to.Jeshua in the same 
way as Abiasaph to Asapy (g.%, 3); cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7 
(ili. & n,), 
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5. x Esd. 5 24=Ezra 2 36, Jesuua ii., 6,, 

6. 1 Esd. 526 RV=Ezra 240, Jusuva ii, 7, 

7. Father of Sirach, See Ecciestasticus, {3 

8. Son of Sirach. See Eccresiasticus, 92. 

g. A name in the genealogy of Jesus, Lk.$29 (AV JOSE). 
See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3f; 

to. See Justus. 


JESUS 
Sources, §§ 1-4. Conflicts with Judaism, $ 22,2 
Primitive Tradition, § si Messianic Ideal, 5 26.75 
Preaching Ministry, $ gf; Passion Week, § 28. 7 


Teaching. § 11% The Future, 5 32,4 
Healing Ministry, §19.% Literature, § 34. 

‘Tesus Christ. the author and obiect of the Christian 
faith, a Jew by race, was born in Palestine towards the 

end of the reign of Herod the Great 

1. Summary. (CyronoLocy, 6 57 f.). The home 
of his childhood was NAZARETH, a town in the lower 
division of the province of GALILEE (§ 5). The family 
to which he belonged was of humble estate. In early 
youth he worked at a handicraft (see JOSEPH [husband 
of Mary], §9). On arriving at mature manhood he be- 
came a public teacher, rapidly gained fame, gathered 
about him disciples, offended the ruling classes by free 
criticism of the prevailing religion, and ended a brief 
but extraordinary career by suffering crucifixion. 

This short summary of facts is taken from those 
books in the NT which bear the name of Gospels, and 
are our main source of information for 

2. Sources. the history of Jesus. These documents 
are of varying value from a historical point of view. 
Critical opinion is much divided as to the fourth, that 
which bears the name of John, the judgment of many 
critics being that it is the least trustworthy as a source 
whether for the words or for the acts of Jesus. By 
comparison, the first three, from their resemblances 
called synoptical, are regarded by many as possessing 
a considerable measure of historical worth. But even 
these, from a critical point of view, are not of equal 
value, nor do the contents of any one of them possess a 
uniform degree of historic probability. They present 
to the critic a curious, interesting, and perplexing 
problem still far from final solution. By their re- 
semblances and differences, agreements and disagree- 
ments, they raise many questions as to origin, relative 
dates, and literary connections, which have called forth 
a multitude of conflicting hypotheses and a most ex- 
tensive critical literature. In the present state of the 
inquiry a dogmatic tone is inadmissible. All that one 
may do with propriety is to indicate what he regards 
as the most plausible opinion. We are concerned with 
the question here only in as far as is necessary to explain 
and justify the method on which the public life of Jesus 
is dealt with in this article. 

We may regard AZ&. as the oldest of the synoptical Gos- 
pels, and in its leading contents thenearest to the primitive 

Mark tradition. In its present form, or in an 

Lak earlier shape, it appears to have been the 
(and Luke). main source of the narrative parts of the 
other two Gospels. In many sections the style’ is 
suggestive of an eye-witness, so as to make the reader 
feel that he is in contact with the ultimate source of the 
evangelic tradition, the oral narratives of the companions 
of Jesus. As reported by Eusebius (AZ 339), Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, writing about 1254.D., described 
Mark as the interpreter (épunvevrys) of Peter, which 
probably means that he helped the apostle to put what 
he had to say into Greek or Latin,? Internal evidence 
supports the hypothesis of such a connection between 
much of the material in the second Gospel and one of 
the men who had been with Jesus, and with none of 
them more probably than with Peter as he is represented 
in the evangelic tradition. This Gospel is full of 
realisms. Its graphic style has often been remarked 
on. But itis not a question of merely pictorial narrative. 
The phenomena to be noted are descriptions to the life, 


1 See Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1893, p. 280. 
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vivid presentations of a striking personality, words and 
acts reported just as they must have been said and 
done, because they had impressed themselves indelibly 
on the ear and eye of the reporter. What specially 
makes for the hypothesis of an eye-witness, and generally 
for the primitive character of Mk.’s reports, is the 
disregard manifest in them of conventional considera- 
tions of the fitting and edifying. The influence of such 
considerations is traceable in the other two Synoptists, 
especially in 2% In the third Gospel Jesus is the 
Lord (about a dozen times so named in narrative 
where Mt. and Mk. have Jesus), and it is never for a 
moment forgotten what religions decorum demands 
in recording the words and acts of so august a person 

age. For this Lk. may in part be personally re- 
sponsible, but probably not altogether. The decorum 
of his narrative reflects the reverence of the early church 
for its risen and exalted Head, the writer's deference 
thereto showing itself in the omission of some things 
reported in the primitive tradition and in the putting 
of other things in a modified way. This reverence 
and its controlling influence would grow with time. 
The absence of that influence from Mk.'s narrative as 
evinced by the realism, of which examples will be given 
as we proceed, is an index at once of antiquity and 
of first-hand sources of information. Peter doubt- 
less shared the reverence of the church for its Lord. 

But Peter had seen and heard, and the vivid sense of 
the unique reality overpowered all considerations of 
what was becoming, such as might naturally weigh with 
those who had not seen or heard but drew their in- 
formation mainly from documents. And so we see in 
Mk., containing, according to Papias, the report of 
Peter's recollections, the real man Jesus, without the 
aureole of faith around his head, yet with a glory of 
truth, wisdom, and goodness the better seen on that 
very account. 

The informant who tells of Mark’s connection with 
Peter says, also, that Matthew wrote a book of Logia 
4. Matthew ie royia cweypdyaro, Bus. HE 339), 

ost modern critics treat this statement 
(and Luke). with respect : but few identify the Logéa 
of Papias, written (ashe states) in the Hebrew tongue, 
with our Canonical Mt., even to the extent of seeing in 
the latter a simple translation into Greek of the Hebrew 
original. The prevailing and intrinsically reasonable 
opinion is that the book of the publican apostle was 
the source whence the author of our Mt. drew the words 
or discourses of Jesus so amply reported in his Gospel. 
He, and also the author of Lk.; for in the didactic ele- 
ment there is much common to the first Gospel and the 
third, though the latter contains a considerable amount 
of peculiar material which may have been derived from a 
different source. The common matter is given in such 
varied forms and connections in the two Gospels as to 
suggest either various redactions of the source or very 
free use by one or both Evangelists. How variations 
might arise is easily conceivable. Collections of the 
words of Jesus were not made in a purely historical or 
antiquarian spirit. They met the demand of disciplesfor 
Christian instruction, for words of the Master by which 
they might guide their lives. The practical aim would 
influence the form and the collection of the Logia 
as used by preachers and catechists. The words of 
the Lord Jesus ‘would almost involuntarily undergo 
modification to suit actual circumstances. This process 
has gone farthest in Lk. Besides the influence of 
decorum already touched upon, we note in Lk.’s report 
of the words of Jesus, as compared with Mt.’s, a certain 
indifference to the historical setting, to the actual cir- 
cumstances under which and with reference to which 
Jesus spoke, a disregard of the religious antitheses of 
the time, and a translation of the sayings into terms, 
and an ideal transposition to a time, which fit them for 
the present use of the Church. The ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ in Lk.’s report is virtually a discourse of the 
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exalted Lord to a Christian congregation, edited either 
by the Evangelist or by another in that view. Having 
regard to this broad contrast between the first Gospel 
and the third, we can have no difficulty in giving to 
the former the preference as to comparative originality. 
Neither may give the zpsiésstma verba; but on the whole 
Mt. comes nearer them than Lk. 

From the foregoing statement it follows that the 
narratives common to Mt., Mk., and Lk., and the dis- 
5. Primiti courses common to Mt. and Lk., may 

» FTIMIUVE ith a considerable measure of confidence 

tradition. be regarded as a trustworthy tradition con- 
cerning the ministry of Jesus. They represent the 
oldest, comparatively primitive, tradition, and as such 
must form the basis of a statement concerning that 
ministry professing to be guided by a critical method. 
They relate exclusively to the public life, passing over 
in silence almost unbroken the childhood and early youth. 

According to this primitive tradition, the public 
career of Jesus began when another remarkable man 

was performing the part of a prophet in 
a Jone ihe the wilderness of Judzea, : a man of austere 
apust. ascetic life, symbolising the severity of his 
attitude as a moral critic of his time; preaching to all 
classes the necessity of repentance, and baptizing in the 
Jordan such as received his message as the voice of 
God—hence known as the ‘ Baptist” (see ISRAEL, § g2). 
Jesus came from Nazareth (Mk.19) to see'and hear 
John, and, like the others, received baptism at his hands 
(see JORDAN, § 2), a fact stated by Mk. without note or 
comment, by Mt. in a way implying that it needed ex- 
planation, by Lk. (in a participial clause) as a sub- 
ordinate incident. Expositors and theologians have 
endeavoured to explain the significance of this event. 
It meant this at least : that Jesus felt a deep sympathetic 
interest in John's work. The visit to the Jordan helps 
us to look back into the silences of Nazareth ; it is a 
window into the mind of Jesus. John, we gather, was 
a great man for him. So he confessed at a subsequent 
time (Mt.111z), and what he said then shows what he 
had thought before he left the seclusion of Nazareth. 
To be baptized by such a man was a suitable start for 
his own ministry. It was a public intimation of moral 
solidarity. How far his tendencies, methods, and habits 
agreed with or differed from those of the prophet of 
the wilderness would appear in due course; it was 
well, to begin with, that fundamental sympathy should 
be at once made manifest. 

How long Jesus remained in the region environing 

the lower part of the Jordan and the Dead Sea is un- 
Th certain. Mk. states that he returned 
cTemptatio n! to Galileeafter John had been ‘delivered 
* up’ (that is, thrown into prison by 
Herod, tetrarch of Galilee : see Mk. 614-29). All three 
Synoptists make mention of a retirement into the remoter 
inhospitable wilderness of Judzea, and of an experience 
of moral trial there, familiarly known as zke Temptation. 
The bare fact (intrinsically credible) is stated by Mk., 
without the symbolic representation given in the parallel 
accounts; but the impulse to this'withdrawal into solitude 
is very realistically described by him, as a being driven 
by the Spirit into the desert (112), which, as external 
force is not to be thought of, speaks of intense mental 
preoccupation. 

At length Jesus, with clarified vision and confirmed 
will, returned to Galilee, the main theatre of his future 

.. work as we know-it from the oldest tradition," 

soar ibhic there to enter on activities which have won 
for him a unique place in the history of 

the world. It does, not clearly appear from Mk. 


1 We might say the exclusive theatre, were it not for a few 
incidents connected with the final journey to Jerusalem through 
Perza (little children brought to Jesus, man seeking eternal life 
with relative conversation, two sons of Zebedee, blind man at 
Jericho). Mk. makes Jesus ¢eack multitudes in Perea (101); 
Mt. makes him feaZ (192). There are rudimentary indica- 
tions of a Samaritan ministry in Lk. (in the long insertion 
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whether he chose any particular spot as the centre from 
which his activity was to radiate. It is certain that 
Nazareth was no such centre. With the exception of 
an occasional visit, his native town (but see NAZARETH) 
was henceforth forsaken for other scenes more suitable 
or more sympathetic. Among these a prominent place 
belongs to Capernaum, a thriving populous town on the 
shore of the lake of Galilee. 

The public ministry of Jesus presents four broad 
aspects : (1) a preaching ministry among the people at 
large ; (2) a teaching ministry among disciples; (3) a 
healing ministry; (4)a prophetic or critical ministry 
antagonistic to current conceptions and embodiments of 
righteousness. 

1. The chief scene of the first form of ministry, the 
Kyjpuypa, was the synagogue. On his way northwards 

9. Preaching. from the Jordan Jesus at length arrived 
at Capernaum,.and ‘ straightway on 
the sabbath day he entered into the synagogue and 
taught’ (Mk.J21). Shortly thereafter he set out on a 
preaching tour through the towns of Galilee (1 39)- 
Here one of Mk,’s realisms occurs. Jesus appears in 
his narrative making a flight from Capernaum in the 
grey dawn while all are asleep, possibly ‘a flight from 
the unexpected reality into which his ideal conception of 
his calling had brought him’ (Holtzmann, Handcomm, 
zum NT), certainly an escape from sudden entangling 
popularity to similar service elsewhere. ‘For this end: 
I left’ (Capernaum), said Jesus simply, in self-defence, 
to disciples who bad pursued him (138). In Lk,'s 
version flight is eliminated, and a reference to his divine 
mission is substituted for an apology for flight (443). 

Of this synagogue-ministry no detailed record has. 
been preserved. Not a single specimen of the brief 
striking synagogue addresses of Jesus is to be found in 
the Gospels —at least there is none under that name : it 
is possible that some discourses—e. g., the beautiful 
exhortation against earthly care (Mt. 6 25+34 Lk. 1222-34) 
— assigned to other occasions—were really delivered in 
synagogues. Lk. has given us the text, and a general 
characterisation, of onesynagogueaddress — thatdelivered 
in Nazareth (418-22). If, as without sufficient reason 
some suspect, his account be unhistorical, it is, to say the 
least, a felicitous invention. The text from the Book 
of Isaiah (611 /,} is thoroughly typical of the religious 
attitude and spirit of Jesus, and the expression 'words of 
grace’ (Adyots rs xd pros) is doubtless most apt, whether 
we take it as applying to the manner or to the substance 
of the discourse. Lk,’s account of the appearance of 
Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth is meant, and it is 
fit, to be a symbolic programme of his whole preaching 
ministry. Mk.’s contribution to the characterisation 
of the synagogue-kerugma is a report of the impression 
made by what was probably the first appearance of 
Jesus as a speaker in a synagogue, that in Capernaum. 
They exclaimed, he tells (127), What is this, a new 
doctrine (65ax%4)? and he explains that the novelty was 
that Jesus spake not as the scribes, who appealed to 
authorities, but as himself having authority : with the 
confidence of personal insight and with the authority of 
self-evidencing truth. 

Mk. makes a general preliminary statement about 
the preaching ministry in Galilee which may be viewed 
as covering the synagogue preaching : ‘ Jesus came into 
Galilee, preaching the Gospel of God, and saying, The 
time is fulfilled,and the kingdom of God is at hand = re- 
pent ye, and believe in the Gospel '(114f.). Hence it may 








951-1814). The fourth Gospel makes Jerusalem and Judzea. the 
main scene of the activity of Jesus. The Synoptistsknow onl 
of one visit to Jerusalem—that during which he was crucified. 
How long the pansy lasted we can only conjecture. There 
is no chronology in the evangelic tradition.” (See further. 
CHRONOLOGY, § 44 7%) . . 

1 eiSacKen, #he use of this word shows that the evangelist 
did not distinguish between the two forms of ministry so sharply 
as has been done above. Mt. uses both words (&iddéoxwy Kat 
knpvoowv 423) to describe the synagogueministry. So Mk. uses 
Kypvooer in 139. 
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be inferred that the constant theme of the kerugma was 
the kingdom of God, that the kingdom was presented as a 
boon rather than as ademand; as good news (wayyédor ) 
not as awful news—the aspect under which it appeared 
in the preaching of John ; and that the summons of the 
preacher was not merely to repentance, but above all to 
faith—t.e.,makethe good news welcome. The statement 
is summary, and its language may be secondary, coloured 
:somewhat by the dialect of a later time; but even in 
that case we are not left without a clue to the general 
tenor of Jesus' popular discourses. We might gather it 
from a saying whose authenticity is as certain as its im- 
port is significant :‘ I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners’ (Mk.217 Mt. 913 Lk. 532). The value of this 
declaration lies in this, that, whilst spoken with reference 
to a particular occasion, it indicates a habitual attitude, 
a fixed policy. Jesus addressed himself by preference to 
those who could not be regarded as in the conventional 
sense exemplary. The chosen audience reflects light 
on the nature of the message. It was good tidings even 
to the ignorant, the erring, the fallen, the outcast, hint- 
ing that the past might be forgiven and forgotten, and 
that the future offered great possibilities. What hope- 
inspiring ideas of God and man and their relations 
underlay such teaching !1 The occasion on which the 
saying was uttered also throws a contributory light on 
the nature of the Galilean Gospel. Jesus had been eating 
with * publicans and sinners,’ and was on his defence for 
that act. In this connection the term ‘ call' must bear 
the special sense of an invitation to an entertainment. 
Lk.’s gloss ‘to repentance’ restricts and even obscures 
the meaning. The kingdom, as Jesus preached it, was 
a feast, and his call was a generous invitation to come 
and enjoy its good things. 
In his popular addresses Jesus would make free use 
of parables. He spoke in parables to all classes, but 
especially to the people. ‘Without 
10. Parables. parable he was not wont to speak to 
them’ (Mk.434). And of course the aim of the para- 
bolic method of instruction, in as far as it had a 
conscious aim and was not the spontaneous outcome of 
natural genius, was to popularise the truths of religion = 
simplification with a view to enlightenment. In the 
conversation between Jesus and his disciples after the 
utterance of the parable of the sower, as reported by all 
the Synoptists, an opposite purpose, that of keeping the 
people in darkness, seems to be avowed by the preacher. 
It is not credible, however, that Jesus would either 
cherish or avow such an inhuman intention, though it is 
credible that in the bitterness of his disappointment at 
the meagre fruit of his popular ministry he might express 
himself in a way that might be misunderstood, on the 
principle of reading intention'in the light of result.? 
None of the parables preserved in the Gospels is 
,expressly connected with synagogue addresses, with the 
‘doubtful exception of ¢ke mustard seed and the leaven 
(Lk. 1328-21, cpv,.r0). Zhe treasure and the pearl (Mt. 
1344-46) may be a pair of parabolic gems (setting forth 
the absolute worth of the kingdom of heaven) whose 
original setting was in such an address; and the exquisite 
parables concerning the pleasure of finding things lost 
(Mt. 1812-14 Lk. 15) may have been first uttered on 
a similar occasion, unless we suppose that the original 
place of these parables was in an address to the publicans 
gathered together in the house of Matthew (Mk. 215-17, 
and parallels). The collection of parabolic utterances 
preserved in the Gospels is so large and varied that 
there is little room for complaint that it is not still 
larger; yet one cannot but reflect what a rich addition 
to the evangelic memorabilia a verbatim report of the 


1 That /ez## occupied a prominent place in the religious idea 
ofJesus appears from the incidents of the centurion (Mt. 85-13), 
the woman with an issue (Mk. 525-34 and parallels), and the 
Syro-Phoenician woman (Mk. 7 24-30 Mt. 1521-28). Fairu. 

% On this, see Jiilicher, Die Glezchnissreden Jesu, 131-149; also 
Einl. i. d. NT, 228, 
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parables spoken on the Galilean preaching tour would 
have been. 

2. The teaching (6:dax%) 07 instruction given tu 
disciples (uayrat).— That Jesus aimed at gathering 
- about him a circle of disciples who 

11. Teaching. should be constantly, or at least much, 
in his company is one of the most certain data of the 
primitive tradition. He began the process of selection 
very early (Mk.116-20 Mt. 418-22), having some disciples 
to accompany him on his first Galilean preaching 
tour. He meant to make the selected ones—or at 
least the inner circle of them—in his own happy, unfor- 
getable phrase, ‘fishers of men,' a playful allusion to 
the secular occupation of those first chosen. The aim 
involved, of course, special instruction, and that de- 
manded leisure. The desire of Jesus to get leisure 
for uninterrupted intercourse with his disciples, and more 
particularly with the body of twelve which, according to 
the testimony of all the evangelists, he formed out of a 
larger company of followers, is specially apparent in 
Mk. Through his preaching and healing ministries, 
the fame of Jesus rapidly rose to such a pitch that 
wherever he went large masses of people gathered 
round him, masses too large for any synagogue to 
hold, so that perforce he had to become a street or 
field preacher. The work was not uncongenial ; but, in 
the tropical climate of the lake shore, it was fatiguing, 
and withal it was unsatisfactory. Much sowing, little 
fruit : such was the feeling of the preacher, as expressed 
in the parable of the Sower, which is a critical review 
of the early Galilean ministry. Unwearied in well- 
doing, Jesus yet began to feel with increasing depth of 
conviction that, if anything was to come of his labours, 
he must find time and opportunity for careful initiation 
of the few more intelligent and susceptible hearers, that 
continuing in his word they might become disciples 
indeed, and by insight into truth become enlightened, 
free, and apt to tench others. Mk. more than any 
other evangelist shows Jesus making repeated earnest 
efforts in this direction, fleeing from the crowd, as it 
were, in quest of rest and leisure for the higher work. 
The ascent to the hill-top (313) was such a flight. The 
voyage towards the eastern shore on the day of the 
parabolic discourse from a boat was another. The un- 
disguised manner in which Mk. allows this to appear 
in his narrative is a good instance of his realism : ‘ They 
[the disciples] take him with them, as he was in the 
ship’ (436), sine apparatu (Bengel)and sine mora, Here 
was flight along the only line of retreat, the shore being 
besieged by the vast crowd, and not easy even along 
that line, some of the people having got into boats to 
be nearer the speaker (436). The voyage towards 
Bethsaida at the north-western corner of the lake, after 
the return of the twelve from their apprentice mission 
(632), was a third (unsuccessful) attempt at escape. 
The long excursions to the north, into the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon and Czesarea Philippi (724-37), were 
likewise flights, endeavours to escape both from friends 
and from foes; more successful because taking the 
fugitives outside the boundaries of Israel, or into a 
borderland where Jesus and his work were comparatively 
unknown. 

In connection with the first and the last of these re- 
tirements some of the most important parts of the 

didaché of Jesus were communicated to 

4 his disciples. With the ascent to the 

ont gaal fig , bill is connected the great 'Sermon on 

Hill. the Mount,’ unreported by Mk., pre- 
served by Mt. and Lk. in very diverse forms, yet withal 
so like as to leave no reason for doubt as to their 
identity. Which of the two reports comes nearest to 
the original, and whether both do not diverge therefrom 
widely in different directions, are questions which cannot 
be discussed here (see GOSPELS). Thetwo points which 
we are concerned to emphasise are : (1)that the discourse 
was didaché, disciple-instruction, possibly with none 
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present but disciples, though that is not made clear in 
either narrative, and therefore might more appropriately 
be called The Teaching on the HilZ than The Sermon on 
the Mount ; and (2) that this teaching was given during 
a season of leisure, probably lasting for days. The latter 
point has a most important bearing on the question of 
the unity of the discourse as given in Mt. If we 
assume that it was delivered all in one gush, and on 
a single theme—say the antithesis between Pharisaic 
righteousness and the righteousness of the kingdom as 
conceived by Jesus—then certain portions must be 
eliminated as irrelevant : e.g., The Lord’s Prayer (69-z5} 
and the counsel against care (625-34).)_ But if the teach- 
ing on the hill continued for days, with different themes 
for each day, then the unity must be understood in a 
wide sense, and Mt,’s version of the ‘sermon’ may 
be a substantially correct summary of what Jesus said 
on various topics not closely connected with one an- 
other.? 

The teaching on the hill as reported in Mt. affords 
large insight into the thoughts. of Jesus on the essentials 
of religion: God, man, the kingdom of God, the 
righteousness of God. 

Jesus taught no abstract doctrine concerning God, or 
indeed on any subject. He did not say, God must be 

thought of as Father, and then proceed to 
as of explain what the title meant. He simply 
used the new name and defined as he 
went along by discriminating use. The title ‘Father’ 
is applied to God no less than fifteen times in the sermon, 
most suggestively, so as to ascribe to him by implication 
auniversal and a special providence (545 632), benignant 
and magnanimous in its action, doing good even to the 
unthankful and the evil (545), a perfect ethical nature 
whose perfection consists in gracious unmerited love (5 
46-48), a spirit delighting in mercy and ready to forgive, 
and desiring the same spirit to rule in the hearts of those 
who have the supreme honour to be called God’s children 
(6x4), an eye that carefully notes the most secret 
devout acts of the sincere and humble worshipper 
(61418), an ear that hears their prayers, and a heart 
that is inclined to grant all the good desired or needed 
(7 Ir ) 

That Jesus did not employ this new name for God 
simply under the instinctive guidance of a happy religious 
genius, but with full consciousness and deliberate pur- 
pose, is intrinsically probable, and is attested by a 
remarkable word ascribed to him in the evangelic tra- 
dition, and preserved in substantially the same terms in 
the first and third Gospels : ‘ No one knoweth the Son, 
save the Father; neither knoweth any one the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son is pleased 
to reveal him’ (Mt.1127 Lk.1022). In view of the 
statement in Lk.’s preface as to the method on which 
he compiled his Gospel, a sober criticism will not readily 
acquiesce in the theory that the passage in which this 
text is embedded is a free poetical composition by the 
evangelist in the spirit of Paulinism, and that it was 
borrowed from him by the author of the canonical Mt. 
writing at a later date, It is much more probable that 
both evangelists found it in a common source containing 
a collection of the sayings of Jesus, either in the form 
which it assumes in extant MSS, or in that current 
among the gnostics : ' No one knew the Father save the 
Son, and the Son save the Father and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal.’ Under either form the Logion implies 
a peculiar relation, if not to God, at least to the con- 
ception of God as Father, that of one who claimed to 
have given currency to the name. 

1 So Weiss in his Matthéus-Evangeltum, and in his edition 
of Meyer’s Comm. on Matthew. 

2 This view is taken by Lutteroth (Assad d’Juaterprefa- 
tion de quelques parties de ? Evangile selon saint iy aldol 
He takes ka@icavros (51) in the sense of camping out (casper; 
pointing to Acts18 xz and Lk. 24 49 as instances of the use of thd 
word in a kindred sense. 

8 So Pfleiderer in Vrehristenthum, 
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The whole section Mt. 1125-30 was probably a unity of which 
Ik. (10 21,4) for some reason gives only a fragment. "In favour 
of this view is the resemblance it bears to the prayer of Jesus 
the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 51) which like it begins with a prayer 
and ends with an invitation), in thk namd of wisdom, to come 
and receive instruction. This resemblance has been used as an 
argument against the genuineness of the Logion ‘come unto 
me’ (Pfleiderer, Urchrzst. 513). But it is perfectly conceivable 
that Jesus was acquainted with Sirach, and that his utterance 
was coloured by the language of its closing sentences. This 
view meets the objection taken to the Logion on the ground of 
the self-eulogy in some of its expressions (Martinqau, Seat of 
Authority in Religion, 577-585). When he says, I am mee 
and lowly,’ Jesus of Nazareth speaks in the name of wisdom 
(one of his self-designations according to Resch, Agrapha, 273f.), 
as the earlier Jesus had spoken before him. 

Jesus taught his doctrine of man on the same method 
of incidental suggestion. He asserted the worth of 

man by comparisons sometimes patheti- 

14, Idea of cally and even humorously understating 

man. the truth, in one instance sublimely ade- 
quate. A man is better, greater, of more worth to God, 
and to himself, thinking rightly, than a bird (Mt.626), 
a sheep (Mt.12x2), yea, than the whole world (Mk. 
836). The truth implied is that the things compared 
are really incommensurable. It is a Hebrew way of 
asserting the ideal, absolute worth of humanity, a 
method applied in the Epistle to the Hebrews to Chris- 
tianity, which is declared to be better in various respects 
than the Levitical religion, when what is meant is that 
it is the absolute, perfect, therefore eternal, religion. 
Man’s incomparable dignity in the teaching of Jesus 
rests on the fact that he is a son of God, not merely a 
creature, whether small as a bird or great as a world; 
a son indefeasibly, whether good or evil, just or unjust 
(Mt.545). By this lofty conception of man’s relation 
to God, rather than by expressed statement or laboured 
argument, Jesus brought immortality to light, ‘God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living,’ he said 
(Mt. 2232). A fortiori he would have said: ‘God is 
not the Father of the dead, but of the living.’ 

Not to be overlooked even in a summary statement 
of Christ’s teaching concerning man is his assertion of 

Woman. the rights of wemaxz, in connection with 
15. 2 * married relations (Mt. 53rf, cp 193-9 
Mk.102-r2). The Jewish doctors of the time for the 
most part accepted the old Hebrew notion of a wife as 
property bought and sold, and to be put away at the 
pleasure of her husband. But they were zealous to have 
the bill of divorcement (Dt.241)in due form, that the 
woman might be able to show that she was free to marry 
again, and doubtless they flattered themselves that they 
were thereby defending the rights of women. Jesus 
asserted a more radical right of woman—not to he put 
away, except when she put herself away by unfaithful- 
ness. He thus raised anew the prophetic cry ‘I hate 
putting away’ (Mal. 226}. It was an act of humanity 
of inestimable value to the highest interests of the race, 
as well as an act of heroic courage. 

By his friendly relations with the ‘publicans and 
sinners’ Jesus gave a practical and impressive expres- 

sion of his doctrine of man. The 

16. Outeasts. great social gathering of the outcasts 
in Capernaum (Mk. 215-17 and parallels) brought together 
by Levi or Matthew, called doubtless for that immediate 
local service, as well as for the ulterior wider service of 
the apostleship, was a concrete assertion of the great 
truth that a man at the worst is still a man, and a son 
of God, and that all superficial cleavages of race, 
descent, colour, occupation, or even character, are of 
small account in comparison with that which is common 
to all humanity, the soul. 

The so-called feast in Leyj’s house cannot have been merely 
a private entertainment given by the newly called disciple to as 
many of his old comrades as his dining chamber would accom- 
modate. All the evangelists say that there were many present. 
Lk,’s expreiSion is ‘a great crowd’ (6xAog modus). The 
meeting was probably in the court around which the buildings 
of an eastern. house of any size are arranged, and of the 
dimensions of a congregation rather than of a dinner party. 
Jesus was the prime mover in the matter, and Levi merely 
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his agent. It was a deliberate attempt on Christ's part to get 
into personal contact with the social outcasts of Capernaum. 


By these kindred ideas of God and man and their 
relations Jesus became inevitably the founder of a 
universal religion, however narrow the limits within 
which his own ministry was restricted. Those who, 
like Baur! and Weizsacker, have interpreted his teaching 
in a universal sense have most truly divined his inmost 
thoughts. 

In setting forth the summum bonum as the kingdom 
of God Jesus poured his new wine into a very old 

. linguistic skin. But that the wine, the 
17. Kingdom ie connected with the phrase, was new, 
of God. the parables of the new wine and the 
new piece of cloth (Mk.221f and parallels) suffice to 
prove. The kingdom he preached was ethical, spiritual, 
(and therefore) universal in character : not political, 
theocratic, national; at least national only to those 
cherishing current Jewishexpectations. The Beatitudes, 
which form the sublime introduction to the Teaching 
on the Hill, in either version of them, amply bear out 
this assertion. | Obviously so in Mt.’s version, really so 
also, though not so obviously, in Lk.’s, Jesus may have 
said : ‘ Blessed ye poor,’ as Lk. reports, and the reporter 
may have understood the term ‘ poor ' chiefly in a social 
sense; but it does not follow that his understanding in 
this case, any more than in the case of the saying, ‘I 
came not to call the righteous,’ exhausted the Teacher's 
meaning. Jesus used words in a pregnant sense, and 
in his mind the natural and the spiritual lay close to- 
gether : witness the saying : ‘few things (dishes) are 
needful, or (rather) one' (thing)—z.e., the food that 
endures for ever—Lk.1041 f. The high ideal of man 
links together in his thought the social and the spiritual. 
The poor man passes into the blessedness of the kingdom 
whenever he realises what man is or may be. Poor in 
purse or even in character, no man is beggared who 
has a vision of man's chief end and good. If this be 
idealism, then Jesus was an idealist. He was also a 
poet, and words were symbols for him of thoughts which 
no words could adequately express. To make him the 
herald of a theocratic particularistic kingdom of Israel 
is to bring him down from these lofty regions to the 
low level of dull prosaic commonplace.? 

The kingdom of God, or of heaven, as it is usually 
designated in the first Gospel, while in its ultimate 
significance implying a high ideal of life, sonship 
realised in a heroic career rife with tribulation (Mt. 
510-12), is in its initial aspect, as already indicated, 
a boon rather than a demand. Seek ye the kingdom 
(as the highest good), said the Master to his disciples 
(Mt. 633). It is to be sought as the summum bonum, 
in preference to the temporal good above which Pagan 
aspiration rarely rises (Mt.632). It is the bread which 
perisheth not, the raiment which waxeth not old, the 
treasure which cannot be stolen (Lk.1233). The 
quest of this supreme good, in singleness of mind, is 
ever successful. "Seek, and ye shall find' (Mt.77). 
And the quest is the noblest of human endeavours. 
He who so seeks the highest good fulfils at the same 
time the highest duty of man. In this coincidence of 
the chief good with the chief end lies the unique 
distinction of the Christian religion as expounded by its 
Founder. 

Jesus carefully explained his conception of the e¢kzcaZ 
zdeal, both by positive statements and by keen caustic 

‘ criticism of the system of religion and 
18. Ethical morals prevalent none the ieee in his 


ideal. time. Among the statements a foremost 


1 Baur's view of the religion of Jesus as spiritual and 
universal is entirely independent of his theoryas to the indebted- 
ness of Jesus for these characteristics of his teaching to Greek 
philosophy and Roman world-wide empire. We may hold aloof 
from this theory, yet accept his view of the essential character- 
istics of the Christianity of Christ. 

2 This prosaic view pervades the treatment of Christ's teaching 
in all the works of Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
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place belongs to the golden rule; ‘what you wish men 
to do to you do ye to them' (Mt.712), for which 
analogies can be found in other religions, but with this 
difference, that, whilst in the teaching of Jesus the 
rule assumes a positive form, in all other known 
instances it is given negatively. So in the saying of 
Confucius, ‘do not to others what you would not wish 
done to yourself’ (Legge, Chinese Classics, 1191). The 
negative confines us to the region of justice; the positive 
takes us into the region of generosity; for we wish 
more than we can claim, or than the average man is , 
willing to do to others. Jesus would have a disciple to 
be not merely dixazos but dya#ds, spontaneously doing to 
others all that a spirit of magnanimity prompts. The 
golden rule covers only the duties arising out of human 
relations. The summary of duty,—Love God with all 
your heart, and your neighbour as yourself—given in 
answer to a question at a later time (Mk. 1228-31), 
covers the whole ground of obligation. Thus we have 
religion and morality blent in one ideal as of co-ordinate 
importance, a combination not lying to the hand in the 
OT— the two great commandments, though both in the 
law, are not given in one place (Dt.64 7. Lev. 1918)— 
and still less in accordance with the spirit of the time. 
In Rabbinism ritual was before morality, and the 
tendency was to sacrifice morality in the interest of 
religion. Jesus said : ethics before ritual — theessentials 
of true religion consist in morality—placability before 
sacrifice (Mt. §23), mercy before sacrifice (Mt. 913), filial 
affection before sacrifice (Mt.15 4-6 Mk. 79-13). 

Whilst putting morality on a level with, or even in 
some respects above, religion, Jesus was careful to 
subordinate individual interests to the universal claims 
of the kingdom of God : ‘ Seek ye his kingdom” said 
he to his disciples (Lk.123r), implying if he did not say 
“first” (Mt.633), food or raiment being relegated to the 
second place. The ‘Lord's Prayer’ is constructed on 
the same principle of subordination. First God's 
glory, kingdom, and will; then, only in the second place, 
the temporal interest (daily bread), and even the 
spiritual interests (pardon and protection from tempta- 
tion), of the worshipper. Jesus insisted that this sub- 
ordination must be carried the length of willingness to 
part with life itself. First the things of God, then the 
things of men (Mk. 833). True to his great principle 
that religion and morality are one, however, Jesus 
gave his disciples to understand that the things of God 
are at the same time those of deepest concern to man. 
They are the true life of the spirit, for the sake-of which 
one who understands the philosophy of life will gladly 
part when needful with the lower life of the body (Mk. 
8 35)- 

ee antithetic presentation of the moral ideal was 
given partly in didactic form, partly in the way of 
occasional polemics. For the didactic aspect, which 
concerns us here, we are indebted chiefly to Mt., in 
whose version of the Sermon on the Mount the 
contrast between Jesus's interpretation of the law and 
that current in the Rabbinical schools is worked out in 
a series of examples (Mt.5 21-48). This section of the 
sermon is omitted almost entirely by Lk., whereby 
the small part he has retained loses much in point. 
The gist of the elaborate contrast is: The law as 
interpreted by the scribes, externalised and restricted 
in scope; as interpreted by Jesus, inward and infinite. 
Thou shalt not £2Z/, said the scribe; thou shalt not hate 
or despise, said Jesus. Thou shalt love thy zeighbour, 
and doing that thou doest enough, said (in effect) the 
scribe; thou shalt love aé/Z, making no distinction 
between fellow-countrymen or strangers, friend or foe, 
except as to the form love takes, said Jesus. The 
external is that which is seen; hence the tendency of 
an outward morality to become a morality of ostentation. 
Jesus used this morality, much in vogue in his time, to 
emphasise by contrast the reserved retiring character 
of true piety (Mt. 61-8 16-18). True goodness is in the 
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heart, and the good man is content that it should be 
there, visible only to the Father in heaveri. 

3. The later teaching of Jesus will be referred to in 
another connection. We pass, therefore, from the 

: teaching to the healing ministry. In 
19, Healing doing so we make a transition from a 

Cade tye subject which is universally attractive to 

EvICENCE. one which is distasteful to many because 
of its association with the idea of mzracie, The distaste 
is felt not only by those who do not believe in the 
miraculous, but also by not a few who, whilst not ad- 
herents of the naturalistic school, have no sympathy with 
the apologetic value attached to ‘ miracles’ as credentials 
of revelation. The following statement will not bring 
us into collision with this feeling. The mdraculousness 
of the healing ministry is not the point in question : 
what we are concerned with is the question of fact. 
Now, as to this, the healing ministry, judged by 
critical tests, stands on as firm historical ground as the 
best accredited parts of the teaching. 

The ¢riple tradition—i.e., the narrative common to all 
the three Gospels — contains no less than nine reports of 
healing acts, including the cases of the leper, the 
madman of Gergesa, and the dead daughter of Jairus. 
Then, in most of the reports the action of Jesus is so 
interwoven with unmistakably authentic words (e.g., in 
the case of the palsied man) that the two elements 
cannot be separated: we must take the story as it 
stands or reject it entirely. That the healing ministry 
was not only a fact but a great outstanding fact, is 
attested by the popularity of Jesus, and by the various 
theories which were invented to account for the remark- 
able phenomena. Mk. gives arealistic, lifelike descrip- 
tion of the connection between healing acts and the fame 
of Jesus. The cure of a demoniac in the synagogue of 
Capernaum (Mk. 123) creates a sensation even greater 
than that produced by the discourse of the new preacher. 
They remark to one another not only on the new 
doctrine, but also on the authority which Jesus wields 
over unclean spirits (127). The result is that in the 
evening of the same Sabbath day, after sunset, the 
people of the town gather at the door of the house 
where Jesus resides, bringing their sick to be healed 
132). So, again, on his return to Capernaum, after 

is preaching tour in Galilee, the report speedily spread- 
ing that he had come back, a crowd assembles so large 
and dense as to make access to him impossible except 
through the roof of the house (21-4). Fresh recollec- 
tions of the synagogue-sermon, but still more of the 
Sabbath-evening cures, explain the popular enthusiasm. 
The theories were various and curious. Therelations of 
Jesus had their theory, not so much indeed about the 
healing acts as about the healer. Mk. reports (it is 
one of his realisms) that they thought hirh out of his 
senses (321). Much benevolence had made him mad. 
The beneficent deeds must have been there, else the 
madness would not have been imputed. The Pharisees, 
more suo, put a less friendly construction on the puzzling 
phenomena, seeing in them not the acts of a man more 
endowed with love and with power over diseases 
(physical and mental) than was good for his own health 
of body and mind, but the acts of a man in league with 
the prince of darkness, an incarnation of Beelzebub 
(BeedgeBodd eet, Mk. 322). [See BEELZEBUL.] This 
was a very unlikely theory, as Jesus pointed out; but 
the thing to be noted is the existence of the theory, 
showing, as it does, that there were facts imperiously 
demanding explanation of some sort. Yet another 
theory, too curious to be an invention of the evangelists 
who report it (Mk. 616 Mt. 142), originated in the palace 
of Herod the murderer of the Baptist, and in his own 
guilt-haunted mind. This Jesus of whose marvellous 
works I hear is John risen again, the mysterious powers 
of the other world manifesting themselves through the 
resurrected man. The theory is perhaps absurd, yet 
by its very absurdity it witnesses to extraordinary facts 
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arresting general attention, and forcing their way, how- 
ever unwelcome, into kings' houses. 

The healing ministry of Jesus presents a problem at 
once for exegesis, for theology, and for science. The 

question for exegesis is, What do the 
20. aaa reports necessarily imply? Was _ the 
ator, leper cured, or only pronounced clean? 
Was the bread that fed the thousands miraculously 
produced, or drawn forth by the bearing of Jesus from 
the stores in possession of the crowd; or is the story 
merely a symbolic embodiment of the life-giving power 
of Jesus in the spiritual sphere? Was the daughter of 
Jairus really dead? For theology the question is, What 
bearing has the healing ministry on the personality of 
Jesus? Here is certainly something to wonder at, to 
start the inquiry : What manner of man is this? Is it 
only a question as to the manner of the man, of a 
man fully endowed with powers not unexampled 
elsewhere, at least in kind, though lying dormant in 
ordinary men? Or do the phenomena take us outside 
the human into the region of the strictly divine? For 
science the question is, Can the acts ascribed to Jesus 
be accounted for by any known laws of nature—e.g., by 
‘moral therapeutics,’ or the emotional treatment of 
disease? Care must be taken in attempting to answer 
this question not to understate the facts. In the case 
of demoniacal possession, for example, it is making the 
problem too easy to say that that was a merely im- 
aginary disease. The diseases to which the name is 
applied in the Gospels were in some cases serious 
enough. The 'demoniac' of Gergesa was a raving 
madman; the boy at the foot of the hill of Trans- 
figuration was the victim of aggravated epilepsy. The 
only door of escape open for scientific scepticism in 
such cases is doubt as to the permanence of the alleged 
cure. 

There is one thing about which we may have com- 

fortable certainty. Whether miraculous or not, whether 
oo8 the works of a mere man, or of one 
21. ag hori d hese heali 
indication of “1° 18 a man and. more, these healing 
in acts are a revelation of the love of Jesus, 
character, 2 manifestation of his ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity,’ to be placed beside the meeting with the 
publicans of Capernaum as an aid to the understanding 
of his spirit and aims. By that meeting he showed his 
interest in a despised class of men; by the healing 
ministry he showed his interest in a despised part of 
human nature, the body, and so' evinced the healthy 
catholic nature of his conception of redemption. He 
was minded to do all the good in the world he could. 
He was able to heal men's bodies as well as their souls 5 
and he did it, thereby protesting against that pagan 
notion of the body, as something essentially evil and 
worthless, which underlies all modes of asceticism, and 
against a false spiritualism which regards disease of the 
"body as essential to the health of the soul. The heal- 
ing ministry shows Jesus, not as a thaumaturge bent 
on creating astonishment, but as in a large, grand, 
human way the friend of men, bearing by sympathy 
their sicknesses as well as their sorrows and sins as a 
burden in his heart.? 

4. The conflict with the religious leaders € Israel, 
called in the Gospels ‘ scribes and Pharisees,’ formed a 
«.,z, Very essential part of the public life of 

* ee Jesus. It soon brought that life to a 
Ostlity. tragic end. The Gospel of Lk. by 
toning down that -aspect, omitting much of Christ's 
poleniic against Pharisaism, and mitigating the asperity 
1 Such is the view of Christ's healing ministry presented in 
M. :witness the prophetic citation in 817. There 1s no desire 
in the first Gospel to magnify the miracle. Peter's mother-in- 
law simply suffers from a feverish attack. The sympathy of 
Jesus is the point of interest, which was the same whether the 
fever was severe or slight. In Lk. it is agreat fever (4 38) 
and throughout this Gospel care is taken to magnify the power 
as wellas the benevolence of Jesus. Mk., on the other hand, 


goes so far as to say that Jesus was not able to do any mighty 
works in Nazareth, because of the unbelief of the people (657). 
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of what is retained by representing it as uttered under 
the control of friendly social relations (three feasts in 
Pharisees’ houses peculiar to this Gospel 7 36-50 11 37-44 
141-24), makes it impossible to form a clear idea of 
the religious environment of Jesus, of the heroic war- 
fare he had to wage, and of the forces that were at 
work, moving steadily on towards Calvary. For in- 
formation on these points, we must turn to the pages 
of Mt. and Mk., especially of the latter, in which the 
course of the conflict is vividly depicted. A few anec- 
dotes bring before us realistically Pharisaic hostility, in 
its rise and progress, and prepare us for the end (Mk. 
2-36). 

Collision was inevitable. Radical contrariety of view 
on the whole subject of conduct in religion and in 
morals was its deepest cause, and the popularity of 
Jesus as a preacher and a healer was a constant and 
increasing source of irritation. 

The contrast (kx f. ) between Jesus and the scribes, in 
their respective styles of preaching or teaching, remarked 
on by the second evangelist, was not unnoticed by 
the people. If they did not say, How unlike the 
scribes ! they at least showed the new teacher an amount 
of consideration not accorded to the scribes. Therefore, 
we are not surprised to learn that when Jesus returned 
from his preaching tour in Galilee to Capernaum the 
scribes were in a fault-finding mood (26). They took 
care, however, to conceal the cause of their chagrin, 
selecting as the point of assault neither the preaching 
nor the healing, but the " blasphemous’ word of pardon : 
‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.' The Capernaum 
mission to the ‘ publicans and sinners’ (215-17)supplied 
the next occasion for offence. These classes had begun 
to take an interest in Jesus. ‘There were many (of 
them there), and they began to follow him ' (21s). They 
had doubtless heard the story of the palsied man, and 
how Jesus had been sympathetic towards the sinner, and 
had been regarded by the scribes as a blasphemer. They 
naturally desired to see and hear and know the interest- 
ing blasphemer. The offence in this instance lay in 
eating with such people—z.e., in having comrade- 
like relations with them. It was a complicated many- 
sided offence : a slight on the national feeling of Jews, 
who resented whatever reminded them of their political 
humiliation; an indirect slight on the laws which the 
classes fraternised with habitually neglected; it was 
also— though this might not be so clearly perceived—a 
slight on the prerogative of Israel as an elect people, an 
evil omen of an approaching revolution when the king- 
dom of God would be thrown open to all. 

Next come Sabbatic controversies trivial in occasion, 
but cutting contemporary Jewish prejudice to the 

quick, and greatly intensifying the ex- 
28. ee asperation (223-28 31-6}. These en- 
bla counters revealed a radical contrarietv 
between Jesus and the scribes in their respective con- 
ceptions of the Sabbath. Jesus expressed the difference 
in a saying preserved only in Mk. (227) : ‘ The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath.'! The 
remark implied a manner of conceiving God, man, and 
religion, different from that in vogue, and it is not sur- 
prising that from that day forth dislike began to deepen 
into hatred, harbouring murderous intentions. The 
author of Mk. winds up his narrative of the healing 
of the withered hand with the significant statement : 
‘the Pharisees went forth and straightway, with the 
Herodians, took counsel against him, how they might 
destroy him' (36). The reference to the HERODIANS 
(g.v.}, little spoken of in the Gospels, signifies that the 
Pharisees now began seriously to aim at the life of Jesus, 
and naturally felt that the assistance of persons having 
influence at the court would be valuable. 

Hereafter the foes of Jesus come before us attacking 
his healing ministry on a side at which it appeared to 
them vulnerable. The meeting with the outcasts of 
Capernaum had given a choice opportunity for a 
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calumnious assault upon his moral character, of which 
they seem to have taken advantage to the full extent 
(Mt. 11r9). Thecures of demoniacs formed the basis af 
the attempt to rob him of the fame fairly won by his 
wonderful works (Mk.322). The cures themselves 
could not be denied, nor the power they evinced; but 
was the power necessarily from heaven, might it not be 
from an opposite quarter? The men who made the 
malign suggestion knew better ; but it was enough for 
them that the suggestion was plausible. Hence the 
solemn warning of Jesus against blasphemy—z.e¢., speak- 
ing evil of that which is known to be good (Mk.829). 
The next encounter had reference to ritual ablutions 
(Mlc. 71-23 Mt. 15z-20).1. This time, Jesus assumed the 
24, Ritual offensive, and exposed the vices inherent 
7 * in the systems represented by the scribes; 
declaring in effect that the hedging of the Law by the 
multiplied rules of legal doctors had for its result the 
setting of the Law aside, and giving as an example the 
doctrine of Corban in its bearing on the fifth command- 
ment. This was offence enough ; but Jesus added to it 
by an appeal to the multitude, to whom he addressed 
one of those great emancipating sayings which sweep 
away the cobwebs of artificial systems better than 
elaborate argument—that which defiles is not what 
goeth into the mouth but what cometh out of it. 'It 
was a Virtual abrogation, not merely of the traditions of 
the Elders, but even of the ceremonial law of Moses : a 
proclamation of the great truth that moral defilement 
alone is of importance. 
When it had come to this, a crisis was at hand. 
Tesus knew it. and retired from the scenes of strife. 
partly to escape for a while from the 
25. Jesus sees malice of his foes, and still more to 
the crisis, prepare his disciples, by seasonable 
instructions, for the inevitable end. The time of these 
later instructions was that of the northerly excursions? 
already referred to, and their main theme was secré- 
fice. Jesus began to tell his disciples plainly that 
he himself must suffer death at the hands of the 
religious leaders, and that they and all faithful souls 
must be prepared to endure hardship for truth and 
righteousness (Mk.8 30-34 Mt. 16 21-24 LkQar-23); and 
from this time forth he devoted much attention towards 
developing in the twelve the heroic temper demanded 
by the situation. It was no easy task; for, while the 
master was continually preoccupied with the cross, the 
disciples were often thinking vain thoughts. The 
contrast is depicted in a realistic manner by Mk. 
‘They were in the way, going up to Jerusalem; and 
Jesus was going before them : and they were amazed’ 
(1032). They could not comprehend the intense 
preoccupation betrayed in the master's manner. It 
filled them with awe. The sequel explains. The 
ambitious request of James and John followed soon 
after, as comic scenes succeed tragic ones in a drama. 
Hence the need for inculcating such recondite truths of 
the kingdom as that greatness comes by service; that 
childlikeness is the condition of entrance into the king- 
dom ; that ambition aspiring to greatness and trampling 
on weakness is a cursed passion, deserving drowning, 
with a heavy millstone round the neck, in the deepest 
part of the sea; and that only through brotherly kind- 
ness and charity can one hope to win the favour of God 
(Mt. 18 Mk. 933-50). 


1 The preceding incidents are common to the three Synoptists. 
This one is omitted by Lk. along with a group of other narra- 
tives, including the second storm on the lake, the Syro-Phcenician 
woman, the second feeding, the demand for a sign—in short, the 
whole of Mt. 1422-1612 and Mk. 64-821 except that Mk. 
815 Mt.166=Lk.12z, These omissions were probably in- 
tentional on Lk,’s part, the incidents being known to him, hut 
passed over for various reasons. 

2 The Gospels speak of two excursions —one to the regions of 
Tyre and Sidon, another to the neighbourhood of Casarea 
Philippi. Even so conservative a critic as Weiss is inclined to 
resolve the two into one by treating the second feeding as a 
merely literary duplicate of the first. 
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During the period of wandering in the north the 
disciple Peter, the foremost man among the twelve, and 
¥ usually their spokesman on important 
26, Messiah, occasions, made an eventful declaration 
concerning the master. Jesus had himself led up to it 
by introducing into their conversation, as they journeyed 
towards Czesarea Philippi, the topic : ‘Who do men 
say that I am?’ (Mt. 1613-20 Mk. 827-30 Lk. 918-2r).4 
That general question disposed of, there came a second : 
And you, who say you that Iam? The answer of 
Peter was : Thon art the Christ (Mk.829). It was 
apparently the answer which Jesus anticipated and 
wished ; which would imply that he regarded himself as 
one in whom the Messianic hope of the Jewish people 
was fulfilled. Can this indeed have been so? Can such 
an one as Jesus, so wise and good, and so utterly out of 
sympathy with the religious spirit of his time, have 
thought himself the Messiah, or even taken any in- 
terest in the Messianic idea? It is evident that one 
occupying the position of Jesus as a religious teacher 
could not escape having some conscious attitude to- 
wards that idea, friendly or indifferent or hostile. And 
it is certain that he would be utterly unsympathetic 
towards the Messianic ideas current among the Jews of 
his time. Pharisaic notions of the Messianic king and 
kingdom would be as distasteful to him as Pharisaic 
notions of the Law, of righteousness, of God, and of 
man. His attitude towards the whole circle of ideas 
associated with conventional religion was, without doubt, 
that of a radical sceptic. But he did not live in the 
region of negation. His way was to discard unwelcome 
ideas and put better ones in their place. He did this in 
connection with all the other subjects above mentioned, 
and doubtless he acted on the same principle in 
connection with the Messianic hope—this all the more 
decisively because that hope was not rabbinical but pro- 
phetic in its origin, associated with some of the most 
spiritual aspirations of OT saints and seers, if also find- 
ing expression occasionally in materialistic or political 
representations of the good time coming. By elective 
affinity Jesus would choose the purest and _loftiest 
elements in prophetic delineations, and out of these form 
his Messianic idea. From certain indications in the 
Gospels — the voice from heaven at the Baptism and the 
Transfiguration, the text of the discourse in the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, the intimate connection between the 
confession of Peter and the first distinct intimation of 
the approaching Passion—it may be inferred that 
Deutero-Isaiah was the chief source of his conception, 
and that his Messiah was one endowed abundantly with 
the charisma of Jove (Is.61), therefore well-pleasing to 
God (Iis.421), and destined to be a man of sorrow 
(Is.53). 

Messiah stands for an ideal, the summum bonum 
embodied in a person. The Jews believed that such a 
person would come. Jesus might very sincerely share 
the expectation, as the Baptist did. Could he also 
regard himself as the coming one? He could not, if a 
Messianic consciousness implied self-asserting preten- 
sions, or, generally, states of feelingincompatible with a 
lowly spirit. He could, if the Messianic vocation pre- 
sented itself to his mind as a duty, rather than as a 
dignity, as asummons to acareer of suffering, a tempting 
to renunciation rather than to usurpation. So, in fact, 
it did appear to him. The man of sorrow in Is. 53 is 
ideal Israel ; the faithful in Israel, the men who stand 
for God and righteousness in an evil world, conceived 
poetically as an individual. Jesus thought of himself as 
that individual, the representative of all who live sacri- 
ficial and therefore redemptive lives. See MESSIAH. 

All goes to bear. out this assertion—e.g. the self- 
designation ‘Son of man,’ so much used by Jesus. The 


1 In consequence of the long omission, this section in Luke 
follows immediately after the first feeding, and there is no in- 
dication that it did not happen at the same place. There is no 
trace of the excursion to the north in his narrative. 
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meaning of this title he never defined any more 
27. "Son of than he formally defined the name ‘Father’ 

is 1 applied to God. It is doubtful if OT 

a texts can give us much help towards 
fixing its import. We must watch the Son of man in the 
act of so designating himself, defining the name by dis- 
criminating use. Doing this, we receive the impression 
that the title is chosen because it is one that makes no. 
claims. In Aramaic it means simply ‘the man.’ If it 
be Messianic, through the use made of it in Daniel and 
the Book of Enoch, it is furtively so, an incognito. 
The admiring people frequently called Him ‘Son of 
David,’ and the early Christian Church laid stress on 
the title as an important link in the chain of Messianic 
proof. Hence the genealogies in Mt. and Lk. Even 
Paul recognises the Davidic descent as in its own 
place important (Rom. 13). There is no evidence that 
Jesus repudiated the title ;1 but the title ‘Son of man’ 
does show that he regarded the other (as implying 
physical descent and therefore regal rights) as of little 
significance. Others said Son of Dazid; he said Son of 
Man.* See SON OF MAN. 

The message from the imprisoned Baptist to Jesus 
(Mt. lle f Lk. 7 18 7} is not without significancein this 
connection : ‘Art thou the coming one?’ By some 
(é.g., Holtzmann in Handcomm.) the question is viewed 
as the utterance rather of a budding than of a waning 
faith. But the comments of Jesus on the message and 
on the man who sent it, bearing a stamp of authenticity 
upon them and probably taken by the two evangelists 
from the Book of Logia, demand the latter inter- 
pretation. ‘Blessed is he who findeth no cause of 
stumbling in me.’ John had found cause of stumbling 
in Jesus, in whom from the first his prophetic eye had 
detected an extraordinary person. John’s Messiah was 
to be an iconoclast, a hewer down of barren trees and 
effete institutions, one coming in the fury of the Lord to 
destroy by the wind and fire of judgment. Jesus 
hitherto had been nothing of the kind ; rather a preacher 
of good news, evento the immoral ; a healer of disease, 
a teacher of wisdom, with nothing like a fan in his 
hand, save one of searching moral criticism on the ways 
of scribes and Pharisees. Therefore, John began to 
fear that, after all, this was not the Christ. His fear is 
a valuable testimony to the kind of Christ Jesus believed 
in and was : one seeking to save rather than to judge, 
and just on that account liable to be niisunderstood 
even by a John, and to be despised and rejected by a 
religious but ungodly world. How far apart the two 
prophets were in their ideas and tendencies, may be 
estimated from the striking remark made by Jesus 
concerning the Baptist : ‘the least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he’ (Mt. 111z). 

The triumphal entry into Jerusalem by Jesus towards 
the close of his career may ssem to conflict with the view 
28. Entry int set forth-above, and to exhibit a Messiah 

J mn af a parading hisclaims. The story belongs 

erusalem. 6 the triple tradition, and must be ac- 
cepted as historical (Mt.211-11 Mk. 111-21 Lk. 1929-44); 
but cp HOSANNA. Mt., after his usual manner, repre- 
sents the whole transaction as happening in order that a 
certain prophetic oracle might be fulfilled. Sohe viewed 
it, and so he wishes his readers to view it; but it 
does not follow that Jesus rode into the holy city 
on the foal of an ass with conscious intention to fulfil 
prophecy. The less intention on his part, the greater 
the value of any uniformity between prophecy and 
fact. Action with intention might show that he 
1 The discussion between Jesus and the scribes in the temple 
on the relation of the Christ to David has been interpreted in this 
sense. But the question of Jesus does not necessarily imply 
denial] in toto of Davidic descent, or more than a hint as to the 
comparative unimportance of it. It meant in effect : You begin 
at the wrong end,, physical descent ; and it lands yon in an 


unspeiiual conception of Messiah. _ : 
2 The passages in which the title is used in an apocalyptic 
sense seem to breathe a different spirit. They cannot be 


discussed here. 
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claimed to he, not that he was, the Messiah. On the 
other hand, his right to he regarded as the Messiah 
would have stood where it was though he had entered 
Jerusalem on foot. The actual mode of entrance could 
possess at most only the value of a symbol. And Jesus 
seems to have been in the mood to let it have such 
value, and that just because it was in harmony with his 
habit of avoiding display and discouraging vulgar 
Messianic hopes. There was really no pretentiousness 
in riding into Jerusalem on the foal of an ass. It was 
rather the meek and lowly one entering in character. 
The symbolic act was in harmony with the use of the 
title ‘Son of man,’ shunning Messianic pretensions, yet 
showing himself as the true Messiah in a deeper way. 
Mk.’s narrative of the incident is to be preferred as 
preserving most of the primitive simplicity. It is only 
in his version that Jesus instructs his disciples to tell the 
man from whom the young ass is being borrowed that 
it will he returned when he has had his use of it (Mk. 
113). Some modern commentators, influenced by con- 
ventional notions of dignity, will not allow even Mark 
to put the matter so. But he does; it is one of his 
realisms.+ 
The thoughts of Jesus, then as always, were humble ; 
but those of his followers were more ambitious, and 
such as to provoke the ire of those who sought his 
undoing. They shouted Hosannas in his honour, as 
to the Son of David through whom the 'long hoped-for 
kingdom was about to come. The very children in the 
streets, according to Mt. (2115), caught up the 
cry, to the chagrin of the guardians of conventional 
proprieties. The enthusiasm of the people who had 
come up with Jesus to keep the feast of the passover—. 
men and women from Galilee, proud of their prophet 
and king—was his death-knell. He had come up 
to Jerusalem fully convinced that he was going to 
meet death. Therefore, he used his short time 
to hear a final testimony against plausible falsehood 
and sham holiness, and for truth and godliness. Many 
incidents and utterances are packed into that eventful 
week—the cleansing of the Temple, parables of judg- 
ment (Two sons, Vinedressers, Marriage of the King's 
son), sundry encounters with captious disputants, and a 
sublime anti-Pharisaic discourse in which the foibles 
and vices of a degenerate piety are depicted with pro- 
phetic plainness and artistic felicity (Mt. 23). During 
that fatal week last words had to he spoken to dis- 
ciples, among which was a foreboding reference to the 
approaching judgment-day of Israel, accompanied by 
useful hints for their guidance in a perilous time (Mk. 13 
Mt. 24 Lk. 21). The tender pathos of the situation is 
immortalised in the anointing in Bethany (Mt. 266-13 
Mk. 143-9), the holy supper (Mt. 26 26-29 Mk. 1422-25 
Lk. 22 17-20), and the agony in Gethsemane (Mt. 26 36-46 
Mk. 1432-42 Lk. 22 39-46). 
The story of the passion is told at great length, with 
much agreement, though also with many variations, in 
is all the four Gospels, a sure index of the 
29. Passion. intense interest taken in the tragic theme 
within the apostolic church. This interest would not 
he of late growth. When the apostles began to preach 
Jesus crucified and risen, they would encounter the eager 
demand, Tell us how it happened | Faith would make 
three demands for information concerning its object : 
What did he teach? What did he do? What did he 
suffer? Some think that the demand for information con- 
cerning the teaching came first and was first met. 
But even those who, like Holtzmann, take this view regard 
the history of the passion as the nucleus of the narrative 
department of the evangelic tradition. First the logia, 
then the passion drama, then the anecdotes of memorable 
acts. Whether this was the true genetic order of the 


1 The true reading is eb@ds adroy dooréAAee wéAty Where 
médwy implies that the reference is to returning the colt to its 
owner, not to the readiness with which the owner, after explana- 
tions, will send it to Jesus. 
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three masses of oral tradition, which in combination make 
up our evangelic records, may reasonably be doubted. 
The passion group perhaps took shape earliest. The 
apostles would have to tell at once what they knew, — the 
main factsof the case, — especiallywhenpreaching outside 
Jerusalem. Thus began to form itself the passion- 
chronicle: the main facts first, then this nucleus 
gradually gathering accretions of minor incidents, till 
by the time written records began to he compiled the 
collection of passion-memorabilia had assumed the form 
which it bears in, for example, the Gospel of Mk. The 
presumption is that the collection as it stands there is 
the truth, or at least the truth as far as it could he 
ascertained. 

For modern criticismthe story, even in its most historic 
version, is not pure truth, hut truth mixed with doubtful 

an legend. Still, even when it is ex- 
aan amined with a critical microscope, as it 
* has recently been by Dr. Brandt,? not 
a few of the relative incidents stand the test. Betrayal 
by one of the twelve, desertion by all of them, denial by 
Peter, death-sentence under the joint responsibility of 
Jewish rulers and Roman procurator, assistance in 
carrying the cross from Simon of Cyrene, crucifixion on 
a hill called Golgotha, the crime charged indicated by 
the significant inscription on the cross-beam, ‘ King of 
the Jews,’ death if not preceded by a prayer for the 
murderers, or by the despairing cry ‘My God, my God,' 
at least heralded by a loud voice. In these eight 
particulars we have the skeleton of the story, all that is 
needful to give the passion its tragic interest, or even to 
form the basis for theological constructions. The 
details omitted—the process hefore the Sanhedrin, the 
interviews with Pilate and Herod, the mockery of the 
soldiers, the preferential release of Barabhas, the sneers 
of passers-by, the two thieves, the parting of the raiment, 
the words from the cross, the preternatural concomitants 
of death— arc more or less of the nature of accessories, 
enhancing the impressiveness of the picture, suggesting 
additional lessons, hut not changing the character of the 
event. 

Still, even accessories arc not to he lightly sacrificed. 
Critical estimates arc to he received with caution even 
in a historical interest, and to measure their value it is 
important to have a clear idea about the nature of the 
interest taken by the primitive church in the story of the 
passion. Now, there can he no doubt that along with 
sympathy with the fate of a beloved Master went a 
theoretic or dogmatic interest, at least in a rudimentary 
form. There was a desire to harmonise the passion 
with faith in the Messiahship of Jesus. This was 
obviously a vital matter for disciples. They could not 
continue to believe in Jesus as the Christ unless they 
could satisfy themselves that he might he the Christ, 
the cross notwithstanding; nor could their faith he 
triumphant unless they could further satisfy themselves 
that he was all the more certainly the Christ just because 
he was crucified. The words of the Master concerning 
suffering as the appointed lot of all faithful souls might 
help them to attain this insight. With this doctrine as 
a key, they would see new meanings in OT texts, and 
graduallylearnfrom histories, Psalms, and prophecies that 
the path appointed for the godly, and therefore above all 
for the Messiah, was a path of sacrifice. Thenceforth 
unison between OT experiences and teaching and 
the incidents of the passion would become proofs of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. The offence of the cross 
would be turned into an apology for faith in the crucified. 

1 Die Evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Chris- 
tenthums auf Grund einer Kritik der Berichte tiber das Leiden 
und die Aujferstehung Jesu, 1893. 7 

2 This points to Messianic pretensions imputed or confessed. 
But such pretensions had two aspects, a religious and a political. 
It was the religious aspect that was dealt with in the trial before 
the Sanhedrin as JepoUes by the Synoptists ; hut of course it 
would he the political aspect that the Sanhedrists brought under 


the notice of Pilate. The Messianic idea would have no interest 
for him except in so far as it involved a claim to temporal power. 
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Were those primitive apologists content with cor- 
respondence between texts and undeniable facts? Did 
they invent ‘facts’ to suit Hebrew oracles, so as to 
bring out correspondence even in curious details and 
make the apologetic as convincing as possible? There 
was certainly a temptation to do so, and we are not 
entitled a gréoré to assume that they did not yield to 
the temptation in any instance. On the other hand, we 
must be on our guard against too hastily assuming the 
contrary. The probability is that, on the whole, facts 
suggested texts, instead of texts creating facts. The 
reasonableness of this statement may be illustrated by 
an example taken from the history of the infancy in Mt. 
The last of several prophetic citations in that chapter is, 
‘ He shall be called a Nazarene’ (223). See NAZARETH. 
The fact that Nazareth was the home of Jesus is inde- 
pendently certain. It is equally certain that, but for 
the fact, the supposed prophetic citation would never 
have occurred to any one’s mind ; for it is the weakest 
link in the chain of prophetic evidence for the Christ- 
hood of Jesus. This instance suggests that what faith 
was busy about in these early years was not the manu- 
facturing of history, but the discovering in evangelic facts, 
however minute, the prophetic fulfilments which are 
sometimesso far-fetched as to make it inconceivable how 
they could ever have been thought of unless the facts 
had gone before. This general observation may be 
applied to some of the most pathetic incidents in the 
passion history —the prayer for forgiveness, the taunts 
of passers-by, the casting of lots for possession of the 
garments. 

If legendary elements of a supernatural character 
found their wav into the traditions. it is not to be 

: wondered at in connection with events 
SL ese which appealed so powerfully to the 
significance, imagination of believers. The thine to 
be noted is that when criticism has done its work-the 
passion narratives remain in their main details history, 
not legend. A history how profoundly significant as 
well as moving ! With its theological import we have 
here no concern; but we may not leave such a theme 
without briefly indicating its ethical lessons. The 
crucifixion of Jesus exhibits in a uniquely impressive 
manner the destiny of righteousness in this world. He 
was crucified not by accident, not altogether or even 
mainly through misunderstanding, but because his 
wisdom and goodness were inconvenient and trouble- 
some. The passion history further sets before us a story 
not of fate merely, but of Zove, It is the story of one 
who was willing to die. He knew more or less dis- 
tinctly what was to happen, consented to it, and was 
helped to do it by the thought that out of the wrong 
and evil befalling himself good to others would come. 
In proof of this statement, it is sufficient to point to the 
Lord‘s supper. The passion-history, finally, encourages 
large hope for the world. 

Christianity could not have entered on its victori- 
ous career unless the followers of the Crucified had 
32. Words believed that he not only died hut also 
about the 'se again. This is acknowledged even by 

those who, like Dr. Ferdinand Baur, have 

future, themselves no faith in the resurrection. The 
primitive disciples believed that their Master rose ‘on 
the third day,’ and that he would soon come to the earth 
again; and this faith and hope became the common 
possession of the apostolic church. The faith and the 
hope both find support and justification in the words of 
Jesus as reported by the evangelists. Sad predictions of 
approaching doom have added to them the cheering 
words, ‘and shall rise again’ (Mk.93x and parallels). 
Many sayings promise the coming of the Son of man in 
glory, and that speedily, even within the lifetime of the 
present generation. These sayings present one of the 
hardest problems for the student of the Gospels : on 
one side a critical problem which has to deal with the 
question how far the words of Jesus have been coloured 
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by the hopes of the apostolic age; on another side, an 
exegetical one having for its task to interpret these 
words in harmony with others which seem to imply not 
only a delayed parousta (parables of the Ten Virgins, 
the Upper Servant playing the Tyrant, and the Unjust 
Judge), but also an indefinitely protracted Christian era 
(parables representing the kingdom as subject to the 
law of growth—the Sower, the Wheat and Tares, the 
Mustard seed, and, above all, the Seed growing gradually, 
peculiar to Mk. 426-29 and his most valuable distinctive 
contribution to the stock of evangelic traditions). 
Though some of the relative logia belong to the later 
and less accredited stratum of tradition, there is no 
reason to doubt their genuineness. Jesus seems to 
have had two ways of speaking about the future— 
partly because, as he himself confessed, he had no 
clear vision of time‘s course (Mk. 1332) ; partly owing to 
the purpose his utterances weremeant to serve. Some 
of them were promises meant to cheer (MkQz2 and 
parallels); some, didactic statements bearing on the 
nature of the kingdom of God (Mk.426-29). In the 
former the advent is appropriately represented as near ; 
in the latter it is by tacit implication indefinitelyremote. 

The words of Jesus concerning the future show 

limitation of vision. In other directions we may dis- 
cover indications that he was the child of his 
83. Con- time and le. But his spiritual intuiti 
lusion. people. But his spiritual intuitions 
" are pure truth, valid for all ages. God, man, 
and the moral ideal cannot be more truly or happily 
conceived. Far from having outgrown his thoughts on 
these themes, we are only beginning to perceive their 
true significance. How long it will be before full 
effect shall be given to his radical doctrine of the 
dignity of man! Howentirely in accord with the moral 
order of the world, as interpreted by the whole history 
of mankind, his doctrine of sacrifice as at once the 
penalty and the power of righteousness in an evil world ! 
The purity of the doctrine may seem to be compromised 
by occasional references to the reward of sacrifice,¢.g., 
‘Great is your reward in heaven’ (Mt.$z2); things 
renounced are to be received back an hundredfold (Mk. 
1030), But the idea of reward cannot be eliminated 
from ethics. The heroic man is and must be blessed. 
The apocalyptic presentation of the reward in the 
Gospels is a matter of form. The essential truth is 
that it is ever well with the righteous. 

Besides the books referred to in the article, and the many 
Lives of Jesus, the following works may be consulted :— 

Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu; Weizsacker, das 
34. Literature, Afostolische Zeitalter; Wellhausen, Js”. 

u, Jad. Gesch.; Baldensperger, das Sedbst- 
bewusstsein Jesu ine Lickte derMessianischen Hoffuungenseiner 
Zeit; Harnack, Dogmengeschichte. The first two and the 
last of these works have been translated. 

On the sources generally, compare GospeLs. For History 
of Period, see CHRONOLOGY, §§ 43-63, HERODIAN FamILy, and 
Rome. Contemporary life and thought are illustrated in such 
articles as EsseNnes, Herropians, PHARISEES, SADDUCEES, 
Scripes, Synacocue, Tempe. Further details of life and 
teaching are dealt with under such headings as Nativity, 
RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION NARRATIVES, WONDERS, 
ParRaBLes (cp Fig-Tree, Husxs, Leaven, Scorpion, VIRGINS, 
and so forth), Lorp’s Prayer, Mgsstan, SON oF Gop, SON oF 
Man, EscHAaTolocy § ong On the names of persons and 
places mentioned in’the Gospels, see the separate articles 
‘Places: BETHABARA, BETHANY, BETHESDA, BETHLEHEM, 

ETHSAIDA, CAPERNAUM, DALMANUTHA, Emmaus, GETH- 
SEMANE, JERUSALEM., Oxives [Mr. oF], Nain, NAZARETH, 
Satim, Sycuar, Sitoam : Persons = the several evangelists 
and apostles, also CLopas, Herov, Josepy (NT [2]), Joun THE 
Baptist, Lazarus, Lysanias, MARTHA, Mary, NATHANAEL, 
Nicopemus, Pirate, QuiRinius, and the like). A. B. B. 


JETHER an + teOep [BAL]. 
1. Ex.41g EVmg. (1080p [BAL]), another form of JETHRO 
[g.v.J. Sam. and some MSS have wn. + 


a. Gideon’s first-born son (Judg. § 20). 
3. The father of Amasa (xz K. 25 32 [om. AJ) by Abigail. In 


2 S.1725 (MT) he is called [rHra (830; detras J9 nc 5 veOpas 


{Jos.]; hut 0802 [BA; so B in x Ch.]), and described, according 
to the best reading, asa Jezreelite. In 1 Ch. 217, however, he 
appears as an Ishmaelite; hence Thenius, Wellhausen, Driver, 
Klostermann, Budde, Lihr, H. P. Smith read Seppe? in Sam. 
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But the rival reading Sey is less likely to be a conjectural 
emendation (see ABIGAIL, 2 5 JEZREEL i., 2). 

4. AJerahmeelite @ Ch. 232) See JERAHMEEL, § 2, 

g- AJudahite, 1 Ch. 417 (ce@epee [ B]). 

6 AnAsherite, 1 Ch. 738 @eOnp [B], veOpav [L}), see ITHRAN, 2, 

7. See JETHETH. 

JETHETH (nn'; Jetheth, OS®) 1313) one of the 
‘dukes’ of Edom, Gen, 8640 (ieBep [A], 1e9EPp 
[D*-EL]), z Ch. 1s: (1e8eT [8], -e@ [A], -ep [L]). 

In view of the readings of @ it is plausible to read 4n}, 
which occurs alsoas a Jerahmeelite and Judahite name (see 
JeTHER) Cp GENEALOGIES i,, § 5. 8. A.C. 


JETHLAH, RV Iravan (9M; ceiAaea [Bh 


1eOAa [A], 10. [L1, 1e68Aan [OS 26878], an unidenti- 
fied site in Danite territory (Josh.19 42), associated with 


Zorah, Eshtaol, Bethshemesh, Aijalon, and Timnah. 


JETHRO (nn, Jithro, § 77; cp Sab. Seni 
PN); either shortened from Jithron [see ITHRAN and 
cp Ithra in JETHER, 3], or mispointed for Jithru [cp 
GASHMU}; 1000p [BAL]). Father of Moses’ wife, 
ZIPPORAH, Ex. 31 [but @¥% does not give the priest’s 
name], 418 [see JETHER, 1], 18:7 A\ll these passages 
belong to E; the first and third of them add ‘ priest of 
Midian.” This was most probably interpolated from 
Ex, 216 (J) by the redactor (R), who also removed the 
discrepant name ‘ Hobab’ from that passage, and thus 
produced a superficial harmony, against which, however, 
Nu. 1029 and Judg. 41x protest (see HOBAR). 


The futile attempts of the ancients to reconcile the discrep- 
ancies of the documents require no elaborate consideration. 
Josephus (Ant. ii. 121 says that Jethro was a surname of Reuel 
(am, ‘superiority’) 5 this seems to have influenced @A in Ex. 
21618, Targ. Jon. in Ex. 218 represents Reve [g.v,} as 


Zipporah‘s grandfather. In the former case Hobab, in the latter 
both Hobab and Jethro are brothers-in-law of Moses. Apart 


from other considerations; the only biblical sense of jon is 
* father-in-law,’ though jon doubtless can be used in the looser 
sense of ‘wife’s relation’.1 

There is no anachronism in the description given of 
Jethro or Hobab in Exodus as a priest, and by implica- 
tion as a sheikh of the Midianites; such dignitaries 
there must have been in ancient Arabia. Though we 
cannot adopt Homniel’s statement,that the ideas and 
language (and particularly the ritual terms) of the 
Priestly Code (P) are largely influenced by instruction 
which Moses received from the ‘Kdhén Midian,’ there 
need he no @ Zrzoré objection to the view that Arabian 
culture impressed its mark, at more than one period, 
on the Israelites. It is certainly remarkable that such 
an early record as JE represents the Midianite as 
Moses’ instructor in the art of legislation (Ex. 18), and 
as having been asked by Moses to be his guide in the 
desert, for which a good reward is held out to him in 
the Promised Land (Nu. 1029-32).2, As Judg. 116 
represents, Hobab (cofep [B]) did actually accompany 
Moses ;? ‘ Hobab’ has evidently dropped out of the 
text and should be restored, though possibly both here 
and in the other passages where our text has ‘Hobab’ 
we should change ‘Hobab’ into ‘Jonadab‘ (see HOBAB). 
Theclan called ‘b’ne Hobab’ is alsodesignated ‘ Kenite’; 
it might, however, with sufficient accuracy have been 
called ‘ Midianite,’ the line of demarcation between the 
tribes in S. Palestine not being very definite (see 
AMALEK, Mrpiay). Not impossibly, however, the 
original text called Jethro or Hobab a Misrite (2.¢., 
virtually a N. Arabian); the readings of MT may be 
corrupt (see KENITES). It should be observed that 


1 So probably in Ex. 425, p99 jnN, ‘one newly admitted 
into (my) family by the shedding of blood.’ 

* Ex. 18,at all events, is misplaced, Israel having already 
arrived at the Mount of God (cp 56). But the Mount of God is 
Horeb (Sinai) near which Jethro lived (cp 3 1), which makes the 
latter’s request to return to his own land, vz, 6 27, unnecessary } 
cp similarly Nu. 1030. See Exopusi., § 5. 

3 See Moore and Budde. This mnst have been expressed in 
the passage which Nu. 1029-32 represents. The redactor, 
to avoid inconsistency with Ex. 1827 has stopped abruptly at 
a 3a. 
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according to the tradition Jethro was a worshipper of 
Yahwée (Ex. 189 z2 [E]). 

It is interesting to notice that Sha‘ih occurs as the name of a 
Wady on the E. of the Jordan, opposite Jericho (see Baed. 8), 
162and Nimrim); and that the diminutive Shu‘aib is the name 
given by Mohammed to Jethro. Hut the name Shu'‘aib may 
after all be distinct from Hohab, and in any case the Moham- 
medan legends have no historical value. Cp Ew. Ast, 244, 0. 2 


JETUR (10, 1etroyp [BADEL]), a son of Ishmael, 


Gen. 25 1j (eroup [A]; Jethur), Ch. 131 (erovp [L] 3 Jeter); 
cp 1Ch. 519 (roupacé [B], eroypatwy [A], eerr- [L]; /trraed) 5 
see ISHMAEL, § 4(7), Iruraa. 


JEUEL (284Y'), b. Zerah, a post-exilic (Judahite) 
inhabitant of Jerusalem : 1 Ch. 96 ( etreiHA [BI]. 1eHA 
AL}). 

[ ve is also the Kt. in 1 Ch. 935(AV JEHIEL, RV JeEIEL), 


1 Ch. 1144(AV JenIeEL, RV Je 2 Ch. 2611 (EV JerteE1),. 
2 Ch. 29 13(AV JergL), Ezra8 13(AV JeIEL). See Je1EL. 


JEUSH (WAY, § 53; [Kr. always; so also Kt. 


except Gen. 365141Ch.7 to wry), ‘ [God] helps’? cp Ar. god 
yaguth, which is transliterated ceyou8os in an inscription 
from Memphis; see reff, in Buhl, Gesch. d. Edow. 49, n. 1, 
who opposes the view; in Gen. veovs [AD E} -va [L] 5 in Ch. egous- 
LL). 

1. An Edomite clan, son of Esau by his Horite wife Oholi- 
bamah, Gen. 36 j 14 8. See ANAH, BASHEMATH, Epom, § 3 
(Gen. 86 5, teaBous [E], v. 14 vevs [A], v. 18 cegvA [A], ceouna [D], 
1Ch135teovdA [BA]). a 

2, h. Bilhan in agenealogy of BENJAMIN(g.2. §§ 3and9ii, a), 
Ch. 710 (.aous [B], vews (A): 

3. b. Eshekin a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.z., § 9, ii, 8), 1Ch. 
839 (kai yay [vy sup. ras, eR, teas [A]; RV, AV JEHUsH);. 
probably the same as (2). 

4. h. Shimei, a division of Gershonite Levites, 1 Ch. 23 10 ft 
(cwas {BL ; once in A]); cp (1) above and see GENEALOGIES ly 
§ 7[v}. 

5. b. Xehoboam, 2 Ch. 11 19(:aov@[B], om. A, teovs [L]). 

JEUZ (Paw, see UZ; jAwc [B], teoyc [Al 1wac 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of Benjamin (g.v., § g, ii. 
8); 1Ch. 8:10, See /Q# 1110s, § 3. 


JEW (1), yeadz-; Aram. T*, yekddai > Ass. 
Ya-’u-da-ai, "Iovdatos, Judeus), z.e., a man of Yehiidah—ze., 
Jupan, [g.v.], JERuDI (g.z.Jj and the fem, JUDITH avam,. 
ythidith) are used as proper names 5 but the form Jehudijah 
Gen, 1Ch. 418t) cannot be relied upon (see JEHUDIJAH). 
The adj. *Iov8aieds, ‘Jewish,’ occurs in 2 Macc.§ 11, etc., Tit. 114}. 
theadv. *loudaixds in Gal. 2243 the verb "Iouvdatgeuy (in Esth.817 
n-tnD, ‘became Jews’), Gal. 2x4; the substantive "Iovdaiends 
Creligion of the Jews,’ ‘Jews’ religion’) in g Macc. 221 81 1438 
Gal. L137 

1. A subject of the kingdom of Judah, 2 K. 16625 25 jer. 3212 
8819 4012 413 489(‘ Jewish men’=men of Judah); 441 52 28-30, 

a The date of the passages does not come 

1.Use in OT, into consideration, for the Assyrian phrase 

Ya'uhast Ya'udai (§ Ahaz the Judahite’) 

in Tiglath-pilesetr’s inscription shows that »,* ,was already 

current in the sense of ‘manof the land of Judah. Jer. 349 is 
not included 5 »}-9 has grown out of s\y (see Giesebr. a? Zoc.). 

z. A Hebrew of the Babylonian or Persian province of Judah, 
or of the Maccabaan state, Zech.823 Neh.le 41/4 [833/4} 
4x2 [6] 1 Macc. 829 23 etc. 

3. A memher of the Jewish race, broadly taken, Ezra4ze2 23. 
55 6eetc.,, Esth.25 846513 85 etc., Dan.38. 

The word is used in the NT, chiefly in the plur., to 


denote— 

1. Jews as distinct from Gentiles or proselytes, or Samaritans, 

Mk.73 Jn. 2613 4922 51 64 72 194042 Acts2r10 239 2424 

* ee a ‘ Jewess ’). Similarly of Jewish 

2. Use in NT. hristians(Acts161 ‘aJewesswho believed’), 
Gal. 213 cp Jn. 831. 

2. Of ‘Israelites indeed’—Tews worthv of the name. Rom. 
228 f Rev. 29 39. 

3. Of Jews, as antagonistic to Jesus or to the Gospel, Mt. 
2815 Rom. 217 2Cor.lizg 1 Thess. 214 and especially Jn. 64152 
84;-57 913 1019 1119 3133 % 129r1. Cp Zahn, Aid, 2 554. 

Jewess’ occurs twice. Acts161 2424, 

JEWEL, the rendering of several Hebrew words (see 
below). See generally ORNAMENTS, PRECIOUS STONES. 

aw ON, hédrazim; AV ‘chains [of gold]’ ; RV ‘strings [of 
jewels}’; (2) %n, 24.20r mn, helyahs (3) DIA, trem (Cant. 
lio ; AV ‘rows [of jewels],’ RV ‘plaits [of hair}’). On all 
three see NECKLACE, 1 and 5. 

For (4) DN, nézent, and (5) Say, ‘agi, see Rinc, § 17. 

(6) nib, ségullah, See PECULIAR TREASURE. 

7”) bp, kéli (Is. 6110 5 cp Nu. 3150 Ait °3, ‘jewels of gold, 
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2 Ch. 3227 ssn 2, AV ‘pleasant jewels’ RV ‘goodly vessels’). 
See ORNAMENTS (1). 


JEWRY (7473), Dan. 523 AV, RV JupDAH [¢.2.]. 


JEWS’ LANGUAGE (N'J}'), 2 K. 1826, etc. .See 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, § 2. 


JEZANIAH (47090), Jer. 408. 
JEZEBEL (6278; 1ezaBedA [BAL]. 


explanations in Ges. 7es, are ‘non-habitatio,’ ze, ‘chaste’; 
and ‘island of habitation’ —perhaps a title of Tyre. But 
(against » a negative particle »x is unprovable [see Icua- 
Bop, note, and cp Names, § 45], and (against 2) 33: in 
a personal name will naturally bear its welFattested sense of 
‘exaltation.’ The first element + should be explained as in 
IcHasop, Jezer, ITHAMAR. Kénig’s explanation, ‘ exaltedisle’ 
(#26. T., 10190 (Jan. ’99)], so far as ‘isle’ goes, is surely 
wrong. So, too, is DHM’s theory that $3). is an intentional 
alteration of the Pheen, baredya [Baal exalts, or is a husband?] 
so that it should mean “un-éxalted,’ An artificial etymology, 
‘what filth,’ is implied in MT of 2K.937 tbar=pods see 
below.) 

Daughter of Ethbaal of Tyre (see AHAB), wife of 
Ahab (1K.163r 1841319 191f, 21577 2K. 
97) ATHALIAH (¢.%), queen of Judah, was her 
daughter. Nothing more clearly shows Ahab’s 
thoroughly political instinct than his marriage with this 
Tyrian princess. It is not so clear, however, whether 
he foresaw the religious consequences of the step. 
Solomon had married foreign women, and erected special 
sanctuaries for them ; but the religious influence of no one 
of these was supreme. Ahab was perhaps amonogamist, 
like Jeroboam. At any rate, Jezebel had too proud a 
nature to be content to worship her own god with a few 
Tyrian sojourners ; the Tyriau Bad-worship must have 
equal rights with the worship of Yahwé. According to 
the Elijah-narratives Jezebel destroyed all the prophets 
of Yahwé except ELIJAH [g.v.], and even that brave 
prophet had to seek refuge from her in Horeb. She is 
made responsible for the judicial murder of NABOTH 
{g.w], and Elijah‘s legendary biographer connects her 
dreadful end with acurse pronounced on her by Elijah 
on the occasion of Naboths death (1K. 2123). The 
dramatic tale of Jehu’s entrance into Jezreel need not 
be repeated (see JEHU}. 

It is worth while, however, to relieve the Deuteronomic com- 
piler of Kings from the tastelessly savage words of MT of 2 K. 


937. Thetrue reading can probably be recovered from 8 (¢ 
Klo,'s note), "And the earcask of Tezebel shall be like the Cpe 


of Naboth, and there shall be none to say, Woe is me.’ 

In Rev. 220 there seems to be implied a misinterpreta- 
tion of words of Jehu in 2K.922. The name ‘Jezebel’ is 
given to a false prophetess,1 who had influence in the 
church of Thyatira, and is accused of seducing Christians 
to commit fornication, and to eat things offered to 
idols. ‘Fornication' is probably meant literally. 
Whether a party of false teachers is here personified, or 
whether (as Bousset and Schtirer suppose) an individual 
is meant, is disputed. At any rate, the adherents of 
Jezebel and the NICOLAITANS (g.v. ) represent the same 
antinomian tendency (cp 2 Pet. 2118). 

JEZELUS (1ezuAoy [BA]. 1. 
Ezra 85, JAHAZJEL.., 5. 

2, 1 Esd.836=Ezra 89, JEHIEL, 8. 

JEZER (78°;  1eccep [1-]}, in genealogy of 


Napataci (Gen. 46 24 [P], eroaap [ADL], Nu. 2649 [Pl ceaep 
{BF}, ceape [A], 1 Ch. 713c¢ceeyp[B], uaap[A}), gentilic Jezerite 


(Nu. 2649, "3M, Sterpe [A], 6 ceweple]}e [BF], -7e. [L]}; cp 
Izrt (x) in rCh. Bsz. 

JEZIAH (733%), RV Izzian (4" [Ba. Ginsb.]; a 
third variant is m1 [Ginsb.], 4e., Jeza-iah, see Names, § 323 
eagias [L]), b. Parosh, in the list of those with foreign wives (see 
Ezrai., $5 énd); Ezra 10 25 (agfe}eo. [BA], aera [N])=1 Esd. 926 


See JAAZANIAH, I. 


The two 


1 Esd. 832= 





1 AB Vet. Lat, ef, read rhy yuvaled cou—ie., they make 


her the wife of the Angel of the Church (so Lachm., Zahn [Zé#d, 
2608); xcP Copt., Vg ryv yuvatka (so Tisch., Treg., WH). 
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[AV] Eppras, [RV] Ieppias, [RVmg.] Izzian or Izztas 
(vegevas [B], cedds, [A]). 

JEZIEL Ox'?, Kt. Syan, some MSS. read 
Sy and xv ; perhaps corruption of Jahazi-el, $yym, ‘God 
sees,’ see NAMES, § 31, but also, there, n. 2), b. aveth, one 
of David’s warriors, 1 Ch. 123 (tad [BN], agenA [A], €¢. [L], Jazicl, 
S las [but in a differenttext]). See Davin, § 11 (a, iii.). 

JEZLIAH, RV I2zt1an (map ; zapeia [B], ezAia 


[A], tezeAia [L]), b. Elpaal, in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii 8); Ch. 8x84. 


JEZOAR (1173) Kt., WY) Kr.) 1Ch. 47 AV, RV 
1zHAR (g.v. [ii.]). 

JEZRAHIAH (P71, § 35, ‘ Yahwe rises’), a Levite 
musician priest in the procession at the dedication of the 
wall (see EzRA ii., § 13g), Neh. 1242 (om. BX*A, 


tezptac [N°? ™& L]). The identical Hebrew name 
appears elsewhere as IZRAHIAH. 


JEZREEL (osann; ‘God.sows’ tezpacA [AL], also 
B in Hos.14f 11 [221 222 [24], -and [L generally in Ki.j; 
egapnra [Jos.]; expand [B nearly always; AL in 1 S. 2911 2 8, 
2944, andA in x K. 20[21] 23 2 K. 910]. Other forms are G's 
egpad 1K. 412, e¢epeed Judg. 633, and @4’s veaBed 1 K. 1846 
2 ii 9 36, iSpacd I e 291,2CTh, 226, and @Q’s cerpaed in Hos. 
zr [22]. Gentilic form JezrneLire CoRYHTS 6 copanAlelurys 
[BA], 6 vegpamaA. [L]), 1K, 21 re6 etc., in 2 K. 92r 6 epana. [A], 
G25 0 togpana. [A]). 

x. Originally a clan-name, analogous to Israel, 
Jerahmeel, Ishmael; then the name of a city and 
district; lastly, that of the long, deep 
vale dominated by the city d Jezreel.t 
Of the existence of the Jezreelite clan 
in N. Palestine, we have no direct biblical evidence; 
but it may be surmised that the fact recorded bom- 
bastically in king Merneptah’s famous inscription (see 
ISRAEL, § 7, end) was the extinction of a tribe called, not 
Israel, but Jezreel. Renouf‘s conjecture that the stele 
actually spoke of ‘Jezreel’ is not indeed confirmed 
(see Spiegelberg’s report, and Exopusi., § 2}; but it 
remains possible that the spelling Isir’il (=Israel) is due 
to a mistake of the ear such as was, at any rate, often 
made by Greek scribes. The place is assigned in 
Josh. 1918 (tagnd [B], teopaed [L]) to Issachar. We 
know from Judg. 5 that this tribe suffered greatly 
from Canaanitish preponderance (cp ISSACHAR); and 
since Taanach, Ibleam, and Megiddo on the one side 
and Beth-shean on the other are represented in Jndg. 
127 as Canaanitish enclaves, we may, for geographical 
reasons, assume that Jezreel, though coveted by Issachar, 
also long remained Canaanitish. 

Josh. 1716 probably confirms this view ; we read there of the 
Canaanites of Beth-shean and of the pry (ézek) of Jezreel as 
having formidable ‘chariotsof iron: 

It may be that one of the fruits of the victory com- 
memorated in Judg. 5 was the conquest of Jezreel 
(Budde, #2,~Sam. 47). In the time of Saul, at any 
rate, Jezreel was Israelitish; not far from it (‘by the 
fountain [of H&rdd] which is by Jezreel’) was the camp 
of the Israelites before the great battle in which Saul 
was said to be slain (1S. 291; see, however, SAUL, § 4). 
The district of Jezreel is included in the kingdom of 
Ishbaal (28.287, but the text is doubtful).? It was 

1 For slightly different views of the development see We. CH” 
254,n. 2 5 Bu. &2.-Sa. 46, n. 1. The passages quoted by We. to 
prove that Jezreel was originally the name of a districtnot ofa 
city, arer S.29111 28.2944. “The inference is notjustifiable; 
the clan of Jezreelites not merely occupieda district; they must 
have had one chief settlement called after their own name. © That 
‘Jezreel’ was the name ofa city in David’s time is certain(Bu. 
rightlyquotes 1 S.25 9. We. and Bu., however, seem to 
misunderstand 1S .29114, where, comparing ©, we should read 
enya anbab by “bay, ‘and the Philistines went up to fight 
against Israel ’—the equivalent of the statement in $1.1 (cp. the 

luplicate statements in 284, 91 5 see Ginpoa). In 28.29 
byytr-by1 Cand over Jezreel ’) may be a corruption of -35 
"sin or tysan Cand over the Girzites,’ or “Girshites’): see 

IRZITES, Th 8.44 ‘Jezreel' evidently means the district of 


Jezreel. . 
2 See preceding note. 


1. Gian and 
own, 
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afterwards the residence of Ahab and, after him, of 
Joram ; hard by was the vineyard of NABOTH (1K. 211), 
where Joram, Ahab's second son, was slain by Jehu 
(2K. 92177). It was at the palace of Jezreel that the 
usurper had his famous encounter with Jezebel (2 K.9 
30-37). According to Hosea, vengeance would be taken 
on Jehu for the bloodshed of Jezreel, and where should 
this be but in the vale of Jezreel? At the same time — 
so Hosea interpreted to himself the divine message of 
which he was conscious — the guilt-laden kingdom of N. 
Israel would come to an end (Hos.14/; v. rz [22] is 
much later). 

The next time the place is mentioned, it is called 
Esdraelon (Judith 394673}, and Esdraelonis the name 
given by Eusebius (OS 26752; Jer. [133 x4] omits the 
name) to 'a very notable village in the great plain 
between Scythopolisand Legio’; the Jerusalem Itinerary 
locates it ro R. m. from Scythopolis. In the times of 
the Crusaders the Franks knew it as Gerin (Gerinum ; 
William of Tyre, 2226); in 1173 the Jewish traveller, 
Benjamin of Tudela, calls it Zarein. From Saladin's 
time onwards Zer'in has no doubt been the Arabic name 
of the village which has succeeded the ancient Jezreel 
(Zer'in for Jezreel, as Bétin for Bethel). Strange 
indeed it is, that a place once so important should have 
such a miserable modern representative | The ‘ tower’ 
referred to in 2 K. 917, which was a part of the citadel, 
has long since disappeared. The ruined tower of the 
squalid modern village is not ancient; but the view 
from it compensates one to some extent for disappoint- 
ments. 

‘Westward, the Carmel ridge may he followed until it 
terminates at the sea; in the distant east the Jordan line is 
made out easily; Gilboa seems near enough for you so to strike 
it with a stone that the missile would rebound and reach Little 
Hermon before it fell. The great mountain walls of Eashan and 
of Eglon [‘Ajlin] rise in the far east, and seem to forbid any 
search beyond them' (Harper, /# Scripture Lands, 285). 

In fact, Jezreel itself stands high; you would hardly 
guess how high, as you approach it riding across the 
gently swelling plain of Esdraelon. Looking east- 
ward, however, you see that there is a steep, rocky 
descent on that side into the valley of Gilboa, with the 
remains of wine-presses cut in the rock, which, with a 
white marble sarcophagus (found by Guérin), are the 
only relics of any antiquity at Zer‘in, 

We noticed just now (inJosh. 1716) the phrase ‘ the 
mek (pny) of Jezreel' ; the meaning of this has now to 

2. Vale. be stated clearly. An pny (‘Emek) is a 

‘ wide avenue running up into amountainous 
country’; the ‘émek of Jezreel ought therefore to mean, 
not the great central plain (nypa, bik ch) W. of Jezreel, 
the gate of which is Megiddo, but the broad deep vale 
E. of Jezreel (between the so-called Little Hermon and 
Gilboa), descending to the Jordan, the gate of which 
is Jezreel. It should be borne in mind that the later 
phrase 'the plain of Esdraelon' (Judith18) is less 
correct than the early phrases ‘ the plain of MEGIDDO’ 
{g.v.]and 'the Great Plain.’ Wedo not mean that the 
‘great plain’ could not he designated the plain of Jezreel, 
for Jezreel looks twoways — alongthe ‘@me& or 'vale' tothe 
Jordan, and across the 4¢#é& or 'plain' to Mount Carmel. 
But if one place has more claim than another to give its 
name to the great central plain, it is Megiddo—at least if 
MEGIDDO [g.v.] is Leff or Legio, which looks as if it 
were set there for the very purpose of guarding the chief 
entrance of the plain from Sharon. The ‘Vale of 
Jezreel,’ then, is the fit name for that broad deep vale 
with its gate at Jezreel, which ‘three miles after it has 
opened round Gilboa to the south suddenly 
drops over a bank some 300 feet high into the valley of 
the Jordan' (GASm. 4G 357). Near the edge of this 
bank rises the mound which covers the ruins of Beth- 
shean, in a position not surpassed for strength by any 
in Palestine. See BETH-SHEAN. T.K, C. 

2. A place in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 1556 capendA 








1 See GASm. AG 384,43; Furrer in Schenkel, BZ 3302. 
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[B], vegdpacd [A], veg [p]eeA [L]), not far from Carmel, whence 
came Ahinoam, David's wife (x5, 25 43, capaya [B} egtaed [A], 
tegpanA (LJ), and Jether or Ithra, his brother-&-law (2S, 
1725). Perhaps this name lies hidden in the miswritten JeruEL 
in 2 Ch.20. See ABIGAIL, 2; AHINOAM; AMASA, 13 JETHER, 3 5 
also SAUL, § 4. * 

JEZREEL (yany). I. Mentioned in genealogical 
connection with Etam and SHELAH (1, g.v.) in 1 Ch. 43t (agpanaA 
[BA*], vegpend [Ab*], -penA [L]), Perhaps the eponym of 
JEZREEL, 2. 

2, Name of a son of Hosea (Hos. 14; cegpaedA [BAQ)), in allu- 
sion to the ‘bloodshed of Jezreel.' See above, JEZREEL i., § 1. 

JEZRIELUS (iezpinAoc [A]), t Esd. 927 RV= Ezra 

1026, JEHIEL, rr. 


JIBSAM, RV IBSAM (nya, § 54, 'he is fra- 


grant’ ?), son @& Tola (see ISSACHAR, § 7),1Ch.72 
(Bacan [B], teB- [A], 1aBcam [L]). 


JIDLAPH (AO, & 54). son of NAHOR [g.2.] (Gen. 


2222 [J]; weAAac [A] 1edAad [L], om. D.). See 
PEDAIAH, I. 


JIMNA, JIMNAH, JIMNITES. See IMNAH. 


JIPHTAH, RV IPHTAH (MMB, see JIPHTAH-EL), 
an unidentified site in the lowland of Judah, mentioned in 
the same group with Mareshah: Josh. 1543 (1ep@a 
[AL], om. B?). See JOTBAH. 


JIRETAH-EL, RV IPHTAH"EL, VaLLey oF 
(ANNAE) °2, cp JEPHTHAH; faiaHA [B]. ral 
AL]), a place on the N. border of Zebulun 

OOO a Ik. 191427} (rar Kal POaIHA [B], 
al ecOaHA [L]). It has been identified with the 
otapata so well known from Josephus's account of 
the siege during the first Roman war ({B/ iii, 7). the 
name of which in the Mishna is np", Yodéphath (Neub. 
Géogr. 203; cp 193, n. 6). The names Iphtah and 
Yodéphath (for another form see JOTBAH) may seem 
dissimilar ; but the old Hebrew names passed through 
strange vicissitudes; the transformation of Iphtah is 
not impossible. Jotapata is no doubt the modern 
Jefat, a little to the NE. of Kanet el-Jelil, and due 
N. of Sepphoris. To the NW. of Jefat lies Kadal,- 
see CABUL, col. 615. According to Robinson (BK 
8x07}, the ‘valley’ of Iphtah-el is the great Wady 
‘Abillin, which takes its rise SW. of Jefat; but this is 
not plausible. Should we not read, for *3, nyaa? The 


letters ny3 may have fallen out owing to the proximity 
of pp. The ‘round and lofty’ Tell Jefat, which ‘is 
only connected with the hills to the N. of it by a low 
saddle,’ would form an excellent landmark. For a 
less probable identification (Conder's), see DABBASHETH. 
T. K. C. 

JOAB (ayy, ‘Yahwé is father'? cp JOAH, ABIJAH, 
Eutas. A possible derivation from 5° must not be disregarded: 
cp Né. ZDMG, ’8, p. 477; wap [BAL)). 

1. b. ZERUIAH [g.v.], David's nephew and general 
(1S. 266 2 S.2:3 etc., 1 K. 17 etc., 1 Ch. 216; ewBaB 
[A, Ps. 60 title], eva [A in 1 Ch.1126]). We do not 
know whether he, like his elder brother Abishai,' 
followed the fortunes of David from the first. We 
first hear of Joab in connection with the encounter 
between the men of Abner and Ishbaal and the 
men of David at Gibeon (2 S. 2:27 ; see HELKATH- 
HAZZURIM), and the vengeance which he took? 
upon ABNER f[¢.v.] for the violent death of his 
brother Asahel (2 S, 222-26) had consequences which 
were helpful to the claims of David, though David him- 
self (according to 2S. 831-39 ; cp 1 K. 231 #7} did not 
recognise this. It was the exploit of this warrior 
at the capture of Zion which, according to z Ch. 
114-9, was rewarded by his promotion to be a head 

1 So1 Ch. 2 16 ; ing S. 2 18, however, he stands first. 

2 How long a time elapsed between the encounter at Gibeon 
and the events in chap. 3 is unknown. _v. 28 (cp 30a) of the 
former chapter presupposes a cessation of the war; but ch.31 


(cp 6a) represents the strife between the rival houses as 
continuing. 
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(vids) and commander (1¥).4 In 2 S. 2023 (cp 816) 
we find him placed ‘over all the host of Israel.” But 
through what events one who began as the mere leader 
of a band (cp 2S. 822) rose to the generalship (2023; 
cp 86} we are not told in 2S., and, unlike Abishai, 
Joab is not referred to in the scanty notices of the war 
with the Philistines. 

Passing over the wars of David and his complicity in 
the death of Uriah (2 S.11), we meet with him next in 
the account of Absalom’s exile and rebellion. Here he 
is represented as standing on terms of close intimacy 
with David and as prevailing on the king to recall his 
banished son (14%), although it was not until Absalom 
had taken severe measures that he was able to procure 
him an interview with the king.? In the fight against 
Absalom (2 8, 18) a thud of the people is put under his 
charge, although from v. 16 he would seem,to have been 
at the head of the army. That he was directly re- 
sponsible for the death of Absalom (vv. 10-14) is 
rendered doubtful (1) by the conflicting statement in wv. 
1s which ascribes the deed to his armour-bearers, (2) by 
his retaining influence over the king, and (3) by the 
remarkable fact that no allusion is made to the deed in 
David‘s final charge (1 K. 213) or elsewhere. But, 
however this may be, the king felt himself obliged to 
promise AMASA [g.v.] the post which Joab had held. 

On the occasion of Sheba’s revolt (which the MT, 
according to its present arrangement, places immedi- 
ately after Absalom’s rebellion), the command, in the 
absence of Amasa, was given to Abishai, the king fully 
realising that Joab would naturally follow his brother 
(2S.20). ‘The fact that he then takes the leadership 
into his own hands is so much a matter of course that 
it does not need to be mentioned.’? Joab finds an 
opportunity of ridding himself of his rival Amasa, 
and successfully quells the revolt. 

In David’s frontier wars Joab was the foremost 
figure; it is true he is unmentioned in the panegyric, 
ch. 81-14, but the account in ch. 10 probably gives a 
more historical view. The later tradition may have 
deepened the horrors of his campaign in Edom,‘ but 
that his policy was thorough is shown by the deadly 
hatred which arose between Edom and Israel. An 
equally successful campaign was carried out against 
Ammon and the allied Arameeans (ch. 10; see DAVID, 
§ 84), and in the following year Rabbath-Ammon, the 
capital, with all its spoil, fell into his hands (ch. 111 
1226-31). 

In ch. 24 (a_later but pre-deuteronomic narrative; cp 
SaMuztii., § 6) Joab is ordered to number the people. , The un- 
willingness he exhibits is characteristically treated in_1 Ch. 
216, ‘ Levi and Benjamin counted he not among them, for the 
king’s word was abominable(so EV) to Joab.’5 

Finally, at the close of David’s life, Joab sided with 
Adonijah in ‘his attempt to gain the crown (1 K.17/), 
and upon the accession of Solomon was slain by Benaiah 
at the altar-horns and buried in his house ‘ in the wilder- 
ness’ (I K. 229%), See ZERUIAH, ATROTH-BETH- 
JOAB. 

A recollection of his name may he preserved in 2 and 3 
below ; otherwise he passes out of history. In the list given 
by @xav at the close of 1 K.2 a certain afer (@8, but edtaB 
L, cp also chap. 46) son of Joab is cited as captain of the army, 





1 The Chronicler’s account of the way in which he rose to 
distinction ignores the important part which he played in _coun- 
teracting Abner, the Abner episode is, in fact, omitted in Chron. 

2 It is difficult to place much confidence in the notice (14 284) 
that two years elapsed before Absalom saw David's face. vv. 
25-27 are an acknowledged gloss ; but since v. 284 is an almost 
identical repetition of v. 244, it is probable that w. 28 is also a 
gloss, and v, 29 follows immediately upon 2, 24. 

3 So at any rate, Bu, (SBOT}in opposition to the almost 
genera! opinion that for ‘ Abishai’ (#, 6) we should read ‘Joab! 
(so Pesh.). If as has been suggested elsewhere(see4/SL 16168 
[tgao]), the cdnnection between the revolts of Sheba and Absa- 
jom and the story of sa’s murder are both due to a redactor, 
it is probable that Pesh. is right, and that the alteration to 
Abishai occurred after the two narratives had been joined, and 
was_ indeed, rendered absolutely necessary by 1913{t4]. 

4 Ini Ch, 1812 the Sane, oe ascribed to Abishai. 

5 1 Ch. 2724 saysthat Joab began tonumber, but finished not.’ 
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but unfortunately there is no further evidence to support this 
statement.d 


In reviewing Joab’s history it is difficult to gain a 
clear insight into his relation to David. Powerful and 
indispensable as he was, he was replaced by Amasa at 
the close of Absalom’s rebellion, which throws doubt upon 
the suggestion that the increase in Joab’s influence over 
David dates from the episode of Uriah. If David was 
afraid of Joab because of his acquaintance with the true 
facts of Uriah’s death, he could certainly have found 
means to get rid of him. Joab’s treachery to Uriah is 
not too clearly stated in 2S, llz5 ¥%,? and although 
Joab may have justly incurred blame, it is difficult to 
see why his brother Abishai (to whom David owed so 
much, cp, @g., 2 S.2117) should be included in the 
invectives against the ‘sons of Zeruiah’ (cp 2 S. 339 
1610 f. [see Klo.], 1920 [21] %). 

There is a consensus of critics that the injunction 
ascribed to David in 1 K. 25J was written after his 
time to excuse the killing of Joab and Shimei (see 
DAVID, § 12). Here, as in the section 228-34, Joab’s 
fate is represented as a just retribution for the murder 
of Abner, ‘ captain of the host of Israel,’ and of Amasa, 
‘captain of the host of Judah.’ The special stress laid 
upon the innocence of David,? as well as the reiterated 
condemnation of the ‘sons of Zeruiah,’ reveals the 
tendency to idealise the character of the great national 
hero which characterised later ages (cp DAVID, § ). 

2. The father of Ge-harashim @ Ch. 414 ; wap [BL}" See 
Harasuim. Meyer (Zx¢és¢._147) Suggests a connection with 
ATROTH-BETH-JOAB [g.v.}. The resemblance between Seraiah 
(the yname of his father) and Zeruiah (above) is superficially 
striking, but apparently accidental. \ 

3. One of the yo familiesof PAu aTH-Moas [g.z,] in the great 
post-exilic list LEzRA ii., $8 g, 8¢], Ezra 26-2 Neh. 711 (wBaB (B 
in_both]) =1 Esd. 5 11 (pofooS [B], AV om.) 5 cp 
1 Esd. 835. Ss, A.C. 


JOAB, HOUSE OF. See ATROTH-BETH-JOAB. 


JOACHAZ (twyaz [A], 1wayaz [L]), 1 Esd. 134. 
See JEHOAHAZ. 


JOACHIM (iwaketm [BAQ]), Bar. 13, and Joacim 
r Esd. 137 43; RV Joakim. See JEHOIAKIM, JEHOI- 
ACHIN, Joakim is also the name of a son of Zerub- 
babel (1Esd. 55). of the high priest in Judith’s time 
(Jud. 46), and of the husband of Susanna (Sus. 1x). 


JOADANUS (iwAanoc[B], iwadanoc[A]), 1 Esd. 
919 = Ezra 1018, GEDALIAH, 9. 


JOAH (msi, ‘Yahweé is brother,’ cp {7N, and see 
Nags, § 44; (way [BNALOQ)). | 

1. b. Asaph, Hezekiah’s vizier at the time of Sennacherib’s 
invasion (2 K. 1818, waeapar [BA, omitting ‘b. Asaph’],7w 26 
37, was [B; in v. 26 woaphar A]; Is. 363, ex [X*], woof [1], 
v.2r was [BJ], om. &*T,v,22woS([T]). 

2. h. Joahaz, Josiah’s vizier during the religious reforms(2 Ch. 
348, vovax [B], ewas [ALT om. Pesh., twaryy [Jos. Ant. x. 41]). 

3. b. Timah, a Gershonite Levite q@ Ch. 6 21 [6] ¢ woof [B), 
wae [L}; 2Ch. 2012: om, B., twa [A], twSact [L]). See 
GENEALOGIES i, § 7 Gii., 4), and note that AsapH (¢.z. 3, cp 
t above) is also a Gershonite name. 

4. b. Opmp-=pom [¢.2.] a@ Ch. 264: wwad [B}, -8 [L], ewaa[A)). 


JOAHAZ (TONY, cp TANI; 1eayaz [BAL). 

x. The father of Joax {2] (2 Ch. 348; «wax [B], om. Pesh.). 

2, (=m, JeHOAHAZ), king of Israel (2 K. 141} twaxas 
[B], axag [A)). 

3. (sro, Jexoauaz), king of Judah (2 Ch. 362 4). 

JOANAN. x. {1@WaNaN [A], ,t@Na [B], om. L), 


tEsd. 91= Ezra 106, RV ‘Jonas. See JOHANAN, 2. 
2. (wwavav [Ti. WH]), Lk. 327 RV. See GENEALOGIES ii., § 34 


zra 89 = 





4 Joab_according to Thenius, is a mistake for Shaphat (cp 
gadlar] BA rt K. 46). . . 

2 David orders Uriah to he placed in the thick of the battle 
and then left. But in yy. 17,4 Uriah appears tojoin with other 
heroes in an onslaught against the city tno names of enemy or 
city are given in 112 #) and falls with them. Nor is the intro- 
duction of Abimelech in z. 21 a case in pee, for how was a city 
to be taken without going » to the wall (as ip 2 S. 1713)? 

3 x K. 2327 ‘my father David knew it not’ ;cp the awkward 


expression2 S. 328 | “INND NI yw"), 
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JOANES (iwanoy [WH], -NNoy [Ti.]), Jn. 142 
RV™s-, AV ‘Jona,’ RV ‘John.’ See BAR-JONA, JOHN. 


JOANNA, or rather, as in RV JoANAN (iwaNaN 
[Ti. WH]), eighteenth in the ascending genealogical 
series which begins with Joseph, Mary's husband, in Lk. 
823-38 See GENEALOGIES li., § 3f 


JOANNA (jwanna [Ti], wana lWH]; cp Aram. 
NINN, 93M), Ber. R. 64,b. Sot. 22 a, from an original 
Heb. J39 or A3N, Dalm. /éd.-Pal Arum. 142, 
n. 9,cp BAR-JONA), wife of CHUZA (Lk. 83). | She was 
one of the pious women who ministered to Jesus and 
the twelve apostles (adrots [Ti. WH]) of their substance, 
and of those who went to the sepulchre to embalm his 
body (Lk. 83 24:0%/). 


JOANNAN (iwaNNHc [AAKV), 1 Macc. 22, RV 
‘John.’ See MACCABEES i., §§ I, 3. 


JOARIB (1Macc. 2». See JEHOIARIB, 
JOASH (asin, and, in an abbreviated form, wri, 


Both forms occur in 1 and g, but in 3 # the latter is consistently 
found; cp yasi-2éz, an Arabian tribal-name, temp. Sennacherib 
arid ASur-bani-pal [Hommel, #-r¢.7. 8 5624]; Sab. pyxdzx, Sin. 
qwinin, etc.) Possibly 'Yah gives,' § 26, see Gray, HPV 
154 7, hut more probably it is not a verbal form juwas [BRAL] 5 
aag [A2 K. 1481). 

1. b. Ahaziah, king of Judah (B.c. 835-7963, who was 
hidden during the usurpation of Athaliah and crowned 
at the age of seven (2 K. 122 Ch. 24). 

On the two parallel accounts of the revolution which 
placed Joash on the throne, (a)2 K. 111-12 184-20, (4) i6. vv, 
13-184, see Stade, ZATH” 5280 F. (83),, who is followed by 
Benzinger and Kittel, The former, which emphasizes the 
religious motives of the revolution, may have come from a work 
on the history of the temple. The account in 2 Ch. 2210-28 ar 
is largely recast ; hut, where this is not the case, can he used as 
a,parallel text to (a). 

We know but little of Joash's long reign. Somehow 
the temple had been allowed to get into disrepair, and 
Joash made a new arrangement for the due preservation 
of the fabric, the priests being made responsible for this. 
The temple is evidently regarded as a royal possession. 
A statement of more historical interest (turned to his own 
account by the Chronicler, 2 Ch.24234) is concerned 
with the inroad of the Syrians under Hazael, who only 
departed on receiving a large tribute. No doubt this 
inroad stands in close connection with Hazael's successful 
wars against Jehu or Jehoahaz. Joash met his death at 
the hands of assassins, which was possibly an act of private 
vengeance for the cruel murder of Zechariah b. Jehoiada, 
the priest. (This is suggested by the statement of 
2 Ch. 2425, which may be not wholly incorrect.) See 
ISRAEL, § 31; CHRONICLES, § 8; CHRONOLOGY, § 35. 

2, b. Jehoahaz (797-7833.c. ?), king of Israel (2 K. 
131014 2 Ch. 25). One of the greatest of the Israelitish 
kings. His success over BENHADAD [g.v.] b. Hazael 
(which is said to have been foretold by Elisha, 2 K. 
1314 #) and his victory over Amaziah, followed by his 
breaking down of the wall of Jerusalem, are the most 
prominent facts of his reign. That Judah was reduced 
to vassalage was the result, according to the narrative, 
of an audacious challenge of Amaziah b. Joash (1), king 
of Judah, which provoked the scornful and only toa 
prophetic parable of the ‘thistle and the cedar’ (2 K. 
148 #). See AMAZIAH, I. 

3 Gather of GipEon [7.2.] (Judg. 6-8). See Amaztan, 

4. A prince (lit. 'the king's son’) temp. Ahab (z K. 2226 cp 
aCh. 1825 .#a¢a[B]). Either the title ‘king's son' was given 
to officers of state, or members of the royal house did not disdain 
such an officeas the governorship of the prison. Possibly spon 
is a corruption of Syyon4 (Che.), see HAMMELECH. 

5. A son of SHELAH [¢.z.], b. Judah, 1 Ch, 422 (wwada [B]). 

6. One of David's heroes «t Ch. 123, twa [B], ewpas [A]}. “See 
Davin, § 114, iii. S. A.C. 


JOASH (WY, § 80, ‘Yahwé aids,’ for WY, cp Ar. 


gatha and Sab. n, pr. Ripon, This, however, is not 
favoured by the Gk. transcription ewas [BAL], which 


1 See Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 8.0 BINs 1S 
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does zot presuppose the harder y [= &1. See JEUSH 
[vayy]). 


t. b. BecHER [¢.v.] in a genealogy G BENJAMIN (¢.2, § 9, 
ii, a), 1 Ch. 7 8, cp Jeusu, v. to, and’ Ch, 2310/4 [G]. 

2. One of David's overseers ct Ch. 2728), See Davin, § rr. 

JOATHAM (twa0am [Ti WH]), Mt. 19, RV 
JoTHaM [g.v.]}. 


JOAZABDUS (1@zaBAoc [A)). 
87, JOSABAD. 


1 Esd. 948= Neh, 


JOB (34), Gen. 4613 AV, a corruption of JASHUB 
(g.%, 1). 

JOB (28; 1B, 704), the hero of the Book of Job 
(cp also Ezek. 141420 Jas. 511, on which see below), 

confounded in the postscript to @ with 
1, Name, Jopas (g.v. 2), king of Edom (Gen. 3633). 
Though this confusion is due to a late uncritical miter. 
probably a Jewish Haggadist,+ we must admit the possi- 
bility that there may be a connection between the 
names. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar all have points 
of contact with name-lists in Genesis, and we should 
naturally expect this to he the case with 'Iyycb. It is 
true, most critics before Dillmann have explained 'Iyyéb 
from the Hebrew, as if the original framer of the story 
of Job either coined the name or at least modified it so 
as to make it symbolic of his hero; the alternatives are 
(1) ‘the pions’= Ar. ’awwdé, ‘ one who turns to God’ 
(see Koran, 38 1629 44); (2) ' the assailed, or persecuted 
-—z.e., by God, or by Satan.’ Neither is very satis- 
factory. The former is not definite enough in meaning, 
nor is the root Israelitish;% the latter implies an ex- 
ceptional use of the grammatical form (cp abr= nd). 
There is no indication that the writers of Job thought 
of any meaning for the name. 

Another problem remains—the true origin of the 
name. In Am. Yaé, 237613 we find Aiab a personal 
name in N. Palestine (Che. Axfos., 
1897, 6, p. 23}; possibly Aiab ='Zyydd.* 
In the next article (Jon, Book OF, § 4), the name of 
the hero of Job (zyx from JIN ?) is traced to Ea-bani, 
the name of an ancient Babylonian hero, whose creation 
out of clay has been compared with the narrative in 
Gen.27 (see CREATION, § 20, n. 4). Ea-bani seems 
to have been confounded with GilgameS, who, according 
to the myth, was attacked by some sore disease, and 
was supernaturally healed. For other legendary Hebrew 
names of Babylonian origin, see CAINITES, §§ 6-8, Io. 
On the land of Uz see Uz. 

The question whether Job really lived—which is 
distinct from the question whether he actually said and 
did all that is related of him in our book 
—can only be answered in the affirmative 
if we are prepared to regard Cain, Enoch, 
and Noah as historical personages. The saying of 
Resh Lakish, 'Job existed not, and was not created, 
but is (only) a parable,'4 shows that great freedom of 
speech upon such matters was allowed among Jewish 
doctors. There has been some vagueness in the 
utterances of modern Christian scholars, who have 
not always considered that for a story to have a tradi- 
tional basis is not equivalent to its being founded 
on fact. The moral value of the story of Job is un- 
impaired by the denial of its historicity ; like the story 
of Jonah it is a parable, and the only question is 
—a parable of what? The ancients were struck by 
Job's righteousness (Ezek.141420 Ecclus. 499 [Heb. 
text]), or by his patient endurance (Jas. 511). To 
Mohammed, too, Job was a model of piety and 


1 Bleek, Dillmann, Rudde ascribe it to a Hellenist: but the 
arguments of Frankel (GW 21 308/ ['72]) deserve attention. 
See Uz. 

2 Cp Lag. Vebers, go. 

3 Cp also the later Heb. 33°8 Dalm. 4xasx, WB. 

4 The saying was, however,’ tampered with, See Frankel, tb. 
310; and cp fod and Sol. 60f On Resh Lakish see further 
Gratz, Hist, of the Jews (ET), 2500 
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patience (Koran, 88 40), and the Mohammedans humor- 
ously call the camel ad% Lyy#b, ‘Job's father.’ In 
Christian Egypt, too, as Amélineau remarks,! the 
story of Job was very popular, but not the speeches. 
The one was practical, the other appeared to be specu- 
lative. Theodore of Mopsuestia witnesses to the same 
preference of the story to the speeches in his time. 
For evidence of the further legendary development of 
the story of Job in the Jewish and Moslem world see 
D. B. Macdonald, 4/SZ14137-164 [’98]; K. Kohler, 
'The Testament of Job,’ Kohut Memorial Volume 

('97), 264-338. 
In Ecclus. 499 @ is certainly wrong in reading [g*]3°~ for 
aPN; the latter reading is supported both by Syr, and by our 
Hebrewtext. Therecovered Heb. text, how- 


4, References. ever, must be corrupt. Smend thinks he can 
read xy) in the MS after ay" (Des Aedr, 


Fragment, 91, p. B. G, however, has év ouspe=Tywa, and 
this is what the copyist of our MS may have meant to give; but 
the word we want is wT, and in 6 ba $a$2n% should be 
Sbnpa, and the [*25]7 of Cowley and Neubauer should he ["3]1. 
The passage then becomes, ‘ He also mentioned Job the upright, 


whoutteredright words’ (see Job427). In Jas. 511 Zahn (Z7nd, 
155) may be right in preferring the reading Were (AB3 1331 L 


Arm.) to eiSere (B*N Xs. vv.). The verse becomes, 'Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and the end (appointed by) the 
Lord. See (here) that the Lord is full of compassion and pitiful.’ 
T. K.C. 

JOB, BOOK OF. The book stands third among 
the Kéthadim or Hagiographa, according to the Tal- 
mudic arrangement, but not always in the same place 
relatively to other books; in the Greek Bible too, there 
are variations in the MSS. On these points see Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892). In the Syriac Bible Job is 
placed between the Pentateuch and Joshua, because, 
according to the Jews (Baba bathra, 15a), it was written 
by Moses (cp CANON, § 45). It may mitigate our 
surprise to remember that one of the fathers of modern 
criticism, Eichhorn, even claimed for the book a pre- 
Mosaic origin. We need not, however, any longer 
discuss the possibility of this view, since no scholar 
could be found to defend it. The most scientific 
arrangement is that which includes Job in the group of 
books of Wisdom {Hokmahk), of which it is doubtless the 
greatest, and the most fraught with suggestion for the 
history of the Jewish religion. See WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE. © 

As the book now stands, it consists of five parts. 

1. The Prologue, written, like the Epilogue, in prose (chap. 


4 the Colloquies of Job and his friends (chaps. 3-31). 
3. The speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37). 
4. The speeches of Yahwl: out of the storm, with very brief 
answers of Job (chaps. 38-42 6). 
5. The Epilogue (427-7). 
Thus it is plain that the book of Job is deficient in 
literary unity. Two literary styles are represented in it 
— narrativeprose and didactic poetry ; 
nee ee both, however, are thoroughly artistic 
* in character. We must not read the 
Prologue as a history; this would be to do injustice to 
a considerable epic poet. Nor must we read the Col- 
loquies as mere specimens of Hebrew philosophy in 
metre. This would be to miss making the acquaintance 
of a powerful lyric poet who was also skilled in the 
delineation of varieties of character. Certainly it is not 
legitimate to call the book of Job a drama; a Hebrew 
drama, especially in post-exilic times, is inconceivable. 
The attitude of the Priestly Writer (P) in the Hexateuch 
towards the ancient Hebrew myths and legends suf- 
ficiently shows how hopeless a dramatic movement would 
have been, even had it been initiated. Nevertheless, 
the idea of inclosing a poetical debate between the two 
parts of a quasi-poetical tale is dramatic in tendency, 
and suggests that in more favourable circumstances 
gifted dramatists might have arisen among the Jews. 
In order that students may appreciate the art (not less 


2 'Version Thebaine du Livre de Job,' PSBA, '87, p. rog. 
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than the meaning) of the poem and its different sections, 
there is one preliminary service which the textual critic 
must render — viz., to submit the text of Job to a careful 
revision. 

A that can he done for exegesis from an opposite point of 
view has been done by Dillmann, and if Davidson cannot be 
mentioned as Dillmann's rival, yet every one of the too few 
pages that Davidson has written on Job testifies to familiarity 
with the available exegetical material; where either of these 
eminent critics has failed it has been simply owing to the 
inadequacy of their critical methods. To Bickel], Siegfried 
Budde, Beer, and Duhm is due the credit of having perceived 
that the next step forward in exegesis must be preceded by a 
purification of the text. The labours of these scholars and of 
others who have worked at the text of Job on the same lines, 
though less continuously, cannot be disregarded by exegetical 
students, and any article like the present must constantly refer 
not only to the Massoretic but also to an emended text. 

The present writer is tied to no master, and will give 
the student the best that he knows. Nor can he abstain 
from adding that the emended text to which he will 
appeal is one which has partly been produced by con- 
siderations of metre. For the most necessary informa- 
tion on this subject he would refer to the article 
POETICAL LITERATURE ; it is enough here to endorse 
the statement of Duhm, that the usual poetical form in 
the Colloquies of Job and his friends is the simplest 
metre of Hebrew prosody—viz., the stanza of four 
stichi, of three beats each! There are also, it is true, 
passages of tristichs in chaps. 24 and (perhaps) 30; but 
these are among the later insertions. One of the 
clearest reasons for denying these passages to the main 
author of the work is the difference in their poetical 
form. The statement of Zenner (24. f, Kath. Th. ‘99, 
p. 173} that the book of Job contains much more than 
a hundred tristichs implies far too conservative an atti- 
tude towards the traditional text. 

The object of the Prologue Is to show that disin- 
terested love of God is possible, and that in the case of 

such an one as Job, or of that quasi- 

ald Hpiees personal being whom Job cphotces 
* the terrible load of suffering has this 

one intelligible purpose—viz., that the perfection of 
his unbought piety may be exhibited before angels and 
men. Job is introduced to us as a rich Edomite Emeer, 
happy in his family and in his enormous possessions. 
He also knows the true God under the name Eléhim, 
and is scrupulous in the established observances of 
piety. Heaven is thrown open to us that we may see 
what Yahwb himself thinks of Job, and how the Satan 
is only permitted to hurl this great and good man into 
an abyss of misery that his piety may come out as pure 
gold. The deed is done, and Job, stricken with a 
loathsome sickness (see PESTILENCE), withdraws to the 
ash-mound (mazéala) of his village (cp Lam. 45). 
‘ Flesh for flesh,’? the Satan had said (24); 'his dearest 
relations are nothing to a man, if he may but save his 
life." That, however, was not the right reading of 
Job's character. His wife's faith indeed gave way. 
Loyal to her husband, but faithless to her God, she 
bade Job be a man, since God withheld the reward of 
piety, and curse his all-powerful enemy before he died. 
To Job, however, this was the height of folly; she who 
so spoke had degraded herself — had become * one of the 
foolish women' (see FOOL). Not only did he ‘ speak 
no rash word? against God,' he willingly accepted the 


1 Jerome states that the book is composed in hexameters with 
a dactylic and spondaic movement. Evidently he means double 
trimeters. Duport, Prof. of Greek at Cambridge, translated 
Job in Homeric hexameters under the title @pyvoépiayBos 
(Cambr. 1653). Vetter (Die Metrik des B. Job [’97]), and Ley 
(articles in Sz, A%, '98) are the most recent special monographs 
on the metre of Job. 

2 Read probably "wg aya wa. MT’s ny sya ny, 'skin for 
skin,' gives no adequate sense ; Schwally's explanation ( ZA7TH™ 
20 46 £ {1g00]), is only slightly more plausible than that of Merx 
and Budde, ‘ 

3. MT in Lae reads onbys vbpn yma xb}, ‘and attributed 
nothing unsavoury to God,’ the exact sense of which is variously 
given (see Schultens, Di.,Bu.), Probably, however, we should read 
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* evil’ which could not blot from his memory the ‘ good’ 
of happier days. In a little while his three chief friends 
arrive, for the news has spread far and wide; they are 
doubtless Emeers like Job, and they know how true 
sympathy should express itself. 

The prose narrative is resumed in the Epilogue. 
Yahwk declares that his anger is kindled against the 
friends of Job became they have not said of him the 
thing that is right, like his servant Job; he tells them 
to offer sacrifice, and Job shall intercede for them, ‘ that 
sudden ruin may not befall them,’! So Job prayed for 
them, and, as a public act of justification, God restored 
him more than his former prosperity, till at length he 
died, old and full of days. 

As a piece of narrative the Epilogue compares very 
unfavourably with the Prologue. The idea that after 
having been proved capable of ‘ fearing 
God for naught,’ Job should have to 
spend a hundred and forty years in the 
enjoyment of a commonplace prosperity will seem to 
most moderns sounreasonable that they probably would 
be glad to have reasons for cancelling it. It is not less 
strange that nothing should be said in the Epilogue 
either of Satan's loss of his wager, or of Job's recovery 
from his leprosy. However, to do justice to the writer 
we must view him, not as an artist, but as a teacher. 
The Epilogue was a necessary concession to the un- 
spiritual multitude, who had been taught even by 
prophets to look forward to double compensation for 
Israel's afflictions? (Is.617 Jer.1614-18 Zech. 912). 
’Regarding-Job as a symbol of suffering Israel, Jewish 
readers could not but expect him to be re-endowed with 
sons and daughters, flocks and herds, and treasures of 
gold’ (cp Is.541 6067 9). Now, too, we can see 
why, instead of telling ns how Job recovered from his 
sicliness, the narrator uses the vague expression gy 
ma2z-ny, which is so often used of the hoped-for restora- 
tion of the national prosperity (¢.g., Ps.147 Joel3 [4]:). 
He is thinking here, not of the legendary Job, but of 
his people Israel. 

We next consider Prologue and Epilogue together. 
Can these be by the same writer as the Colloquies? 
(z) It must be admitted that the Colloquies in general 
presuppose the main facts of the story in the Prologne; 
on the other hand, in 191527 f (contrast 84 295) we 
have certain statements which are plainly incon- 
sistent with some of those facts. (2) In Job427 
Job is commended for having spoken rightly of 
God; obviously this does nof correspond with the 
speeches of Job in the Colloquies. (3)The Prologue 
ascribes the trials of Job to the Satan. Nothing is 
said of this in the poem; neither Job nor his friends 
know anything of such a. being. (4) In the Prologue 
Job is a model of patience; in the Colloquies he is 
impatient. (5) The explanation of Job's sufferings 
given in lzog is unknown to the Colloquies. (6) Sacri- 
fices are essential to piety in the prose-story of Job; 
they are not once mentioned in the Colloquies. 

The necessary inference is that the Prologue and the 
Epilogue were written before the Colloquies, and since 


3. Criticism of 
the preceding. 





onoxd pnowa wean’ (cp 210, and especially Ps. 10633). 
7) represents 4493 mbn3 Comes from ynpyy. was inserted 
yy the last editer to eRe sense.) mnev3 9 

1 In 428 MT gives, n593 nopy mney snbab, ‘that I may not 
do something shameful to you’—ze., give you an exemplary 
punishment(Bu.). The text of Job 1s so far from immaculate 
that it is better to emend it here than to force nbaz in this 
way. A more impossible word than "233 for Yahwé to use 
could hardly be imagined. Probably we should read, sabad 
npea op>y mnxn, baa and anda are both very liable (as 
experience of Joh and. Psalms will show) to corruption. 

* * The exact doubling of Job's former possessions shows that 
ve are not reading literal history here' (Davidson on 4212). 

3 On the close of 4211 see Kesrrau, and on'the names of 
Job's iis cane ters, the first and the third of which are 
strangely misread, see Jemima, Knzia, KEREN-WAPPUCH. 
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427 implies that both Yahwk and the friends had held 
discourse with Job, it follows that the present Collo- 
quies (if we may provisionally regard them as a whole) 
have been substituted for speeches of very different 
purport which came from the narrator of the prose- 
story, and were in perfect harmony with it.! 

The chief value. of the Epilogue for us moderns (who on 
aesthetic and religious grounds alike are compelled to take 
exception to its contents) is that it enables us to reconstruct 
the main outlines of the original colloquy and of those portions 
of the story which had to be omitted together with the original 
colloquy. “Elsewhere an attempt has made to reconstruct 
what inight conceivably have formed the omitted portion of the 
earlier hook of Job.2 Something of the sort can hardly be 
dispensed with in a full treatise on the criticism of Job, though 
to economise space it is not given here. The theory aed 
above enables us to account 12 ) for the severe blame, which 
Yahwé givesto the three friends, and for their assumed liability 
to some terrible calamity;3 (4) for the high praise awarded to 
Job; (¢) in part for the expressionsin the description of the 
suffering Servant of Yahwl: in Is.5213-58z2; and (¢) for the 
early view of Job, which persisted for centuries in many 
quarters in spite of the later insertions in the hook, as a model 
of righteousness and patient endurance. 

We must now ask, Is it possible to get behind the 
representation given of Tob and of his misfortunes in 
the Prologue and Epilogue? That 
there is a legendary basis may be 

basis. assumed as on a éréoré grounds likelv. 

Even the book of Tobit has its legendary element, though 
the main current of the narrative is unaffected by it. Much 
more may We expect to find a traditional basis for the story of 
Job, which is of just the in which the primitive imagina- 
tion delighted ; indeed, the name of its hero (in striking contrast 
to Tobit=Tobiah) is plainly no fiction, but a legacy from 
antiquity. 

The prevalent view among critics is that a wise man 
of poetical gifts in Judsea in the post-exilic period 
adopted a story which had been handed on from age 
to age in popular tradition, and adapted it to his own 
didactic purposes. 4 

One of the chief points in favour of this view is the super- 
natural machinery of the Prologue, which has a strong quasi- 
mythological character. In particular, the humorousnessS 
of the dialogue between Yahwl: and the Satan, which might he 
abundantly paralleled from Christian hagiology, evidently re- 

resents the popular, not the official religion. On the other 
Panel if must be remarked (2) that the Prologue is evidently 
constructed with a didactic object—viz. , to give an adequate 
explanation of the sufferings of the righteous; (2) that the 
Epilogue is not fullyintelligible unless Job he understood as a 
type of the pee of Israel; and (3) that the Epilogue pre- 
supposes that Job and his three friends have been conversing 

e subject of the divine government of the world (Joh 427), 
whereas discussions on speculative subjects are uncongenial to 
the popular mind. 

How far can this view be endorsed? So much as 
this appears to be certain — the story of Job is based upon 
a popular legend. It is probable, however, that some 
of the most interesting features of the Prologue are not 
of traditional origin, but come from a cultivated wise 
man who knew how to write for the people, but stood 
somewhat apart both from the popular and from the 
official religion. This wise man lived in the post- 
exilic period, when the belief in the Satan was becoming 
general. Very probably the imaginary dialogue between 
Yahwé and the Satan is not merely humorous but 
ironical. The narrator may wish to suggest a grave 
doubt as to the appropriateness of such a belief in 
Judaism; certainly he regards the Satan, like the b'ne 
Eléhim,§ as no more than a part of his poetic machinery. 
His main object, however, is to show (anticipating much 
later teaching) that the accumulated woes of Israel are 
but tests of the disinterestedness of Israel's love for 
God. It is true, the Epilogue is inconsistent with 
this : this wise man and artist, free-minded as he is, 
has to make concessions to the multitude (see § 3). 


4, Legendary 


1 See,T. B. Macdonald, 7BL 1463-71 (95); Duhm, 470d, 
C97), Eml. p. viii. 

2 Che. Jewish Religious Life, 161. 

3 nabs (see preceding col. n. 1). 

4 See Wellh. /D7, 1871, p. 5553; Che. Jos and Sol. 66; 
Budde, pp. vif + Duhmt, p. sie # 

5 Cp Wo and Sot, 1x0 (parallel between Job and /axst). 

8 7.2. 'members of the divine guild' (ANGELS, § 2). 
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Most probably all that he adopted from the legend 
was (1) the name of the hero and of the land in which 
he lived; (2) the fact of Job's close intercourse with 
God; and (3) the surprising circumstance that this 
most righteous and divinely favoured of men was 
attacked by some dread disease such as leprosy, but 
was ultimately healed. So much as this was not 
improbably known to Ezekiel, who (141420) mentions 
three men, Noah, Daniel (or rather perhaps ‘ Enoch '— 
see ENOCH), and Job as having escaped from peril of 
death by their righteousness. The original story was 
probably derived from Babylonia (cp preceding article). 
Eabani, the friend of the solar hero GilgameS (see 
ENOCH), himself too created for Ea by the potter- 
goddess Aruru, was attacked by a distressing sickness, 
apparently the same from which Gilgame$ had for a 
time been a sufferer. In the Babylonian legend Eabani 
dies, whereas GilgameS is healed for a time by a magic 
potion and immersion in the fountain of life in the 
earthly paradise. It would seem that in Palestine one 
part of the story of GilgameS dropped away from that 
hero and attached itself to Eabani, whose name became 
Hebraised into jas, out of which arose aYR, *Lyyob 
(Job). Probably the story was brought by the Israelites 
from Hauran, if, as has been suggested (see HarAn), 
the Haran of Genesis is a distortion of Hanran. The 
‘land of Uz' (see Uz) was therefore probably in the NE. 
of Palestine, where indeed the name ‘Uz’ would naturally 
lead us to place it, but is transferred to Edom by the 
author of the original Book of Job, because of the tra- 
ditional reputation of the Edomites for wisdom! (Obad.8; 
cp TEMAN). This new situation suggested the mention 
of the Sabeans {1:5}, and the Cushites (ir7; read 
ows for pYWwa; see CusH, § 2, 2, ) also the designation 
of Jbb as ‘the greatest of all the sons of Jerahmeel’ 
(3: read 5yon 93 for pip 94; see JERAHMEEL, 

EDEM, MAuOoL) and of the friends of Job as a 
Temnnite, a Zarhite, and a Temanite respectively 
(for the emendations here adopted see SHUHITE, 
ZOPHAR). The later wise man (once more we pro- 
visionally assume the unity of the Colloquies) who, 
as we have seen, discarded the original Colloquies 
and substituted new ones, does not seem to have 
altered the Prologue and Epilogue. To his work, 
which from the very first impressed thinkers as much 
as the prose narrative of Job impressed the multitude, 
we now direct our attention. Evidently he admired 
that narrative, for he has adopted it; but not less 
evidently he was not satisfied even by the attractive 
theory embodied in the Prologue, partly, we may 
suppose, because it depended for its efficacy on the 
opening of the heavens, and the admission of human 
listeners to the council-hall of ElShim. For the wise 
men sought to connect religion as much as possible with 
mother-earth. 

It should be noticed that there are three cvcles of 
speeches, or colloquies, so that each 
friend speaks nine times (on Zophar's 
third speech see below), and Job answers 
Job also opens the colloquies by a poetic 


5. First cycle 
of speeches. 


nine times. 
complaint. 

The friends, who represent the Jewish theologians 
of the author's time, are about to speak. An excuse 
for this had to be provided. Submission to the divine 
will was the fundamental note of the character of Job, 
according to the Prologue. In order to justify argu- 
mentation, the sufferer must he seen to have lost his 
composure. The word ‘ God’ occurs but twice in Job's 
complaint (chap. 3); he murmurs, but without accusing 
God of injustice. All that he craves is an explanation 
of this sudden catastrophe. Why was he suffered to 
live on when born—why must he live on, now that he 
is in abject misery? Piety does not forbid him to 


1 For a peculiar view of the ‘Edomite setting’ of the original 
poem, see Klostermanu on 1 K. 411. 
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curse his natal day—the day which éegan with the 
night of his birth. 

Perish the day on which I was to be born 

And the night which said, Behold,? a boy’! 

Let not God above ask after it, 

Let not the moon show her splendour above it,2 


Years and days are not imaginary, but have an 
objective existence in the unseen world. Job would 
fain revenge himself on this luckless day. As Moulton 
well says, ‘All variations of darkening that fancy 
can suggest are invoked to blot out that day 
which betrayed Job into life.’? Then Eliphaz the 
Temanite comes forward. He is the oldest of the 
party—older than Job's father.(15 10), It is char- 
acteristic of him that he appeals to special revelations 
of his own; characteristic of Bildad that he loves to 
appeal to tradition; characteristic of the young and 
impetuous Zophar that he appeals to no authority but 
his own judgment, and gets irritated at any one who 
disputes the correctness of his theory.4 All are agreed 
that the cause of all calamity (and therefore of Job's) is 
sin, whereas Job himself from the first ascribes his 
trouble to some baffling mystery in God himself. The 
point which is not clear to the friends is, whether the 
calamity which has befallen Job is a punishment or 
merely an educational. chastisement. They could not 
have hesitated to adopt the second view but for the 
vehemence of Jobs complaint which seemed to them 
unbecoming in a devout man.  Eliphaz gently re- 
monstrates with his friend, and, if textual corruption be 
removed, his speech will not strike us as either un- 
connected or dictatorial. Why should Job lose heart? 
Who ever perished, being innocent? Job must know 
this; clearly Eliphaz does not expect any criticism of 
his statement. There is one truth, however, of which 
Job seems to him not fully aware; indeed Eliphaz 
himself had needed to have it enforced by a special, 
personal revelation, whispered to him by a mysterious 
form at night (417-21) :-— 

Can mortal man be righteous before God? 

Can man be pure before his maker? 

Behold, he trusteth not his servants, 

His holy ones are unclean before God ; 

How much more the dwellers in houses of clay «= « 


Do they not dry up, when he bloweth upon them? 
They die, but without wisdom.6 


What, then, is man's true wisdom? It is to 
recognise trouble as the consequence of sin, and not 
to he seduced into irritating words which can only 
lead to the complete destruction both of the fool who 
utters them and of his children (524). Does Job 
think that there is anyone of the celestials who can be 
induced to help him? He will hardly indulge in this 
fancy after the revelation which Eliphaz has just 
related. For his own part, Eliphaz would rather turn 
trustfully to God, whose purposes are so unsearchable, 
but, for the righteous man, so beneficent. He con- 
cludes with an idealistic picture of the happiness in 
store for Job, if he will defer to the friendly advice 
offered to him by Eliphaz (517-27). 

Job48-11 and 536 10 are late insertions which spoil the 
fine rhetoric of the poet. Chap. 5 is also questioned by 
Siegf., Beer, and Duhm, hut seems to be protected by 4184 if 
read as emended above; indeed, ‘call now,' etc. is much too 
vigorous an address for an ordinary glossator. Verse 7 needs 
correction in order to suit v.6, but cannot be rescued for the 
poem, both v.6 and w. 7 being alien to the Temanite's argu- 
ment, (Verse 7 should probably be read, 'Yea, man brings 
forth misery, and the sons of wickedness pour forth iniquity’; 


1 mgt for mh (G isov; Bick., Bu., Du.). 
2 See translation of four stanzas of Job's complaint; with 
justification, in Brg. 7°10 380.4 (99) 

3 Book of Job, Introd, p. xix. 

4 Cp Davidson, Jed, 26 /. 

5 In | 4 read mibxnp yep wyan, After 1. 5 we have 
omitted four lines, to avoid having to justify emendations at too 
great length. When we follow &, there is a quotation from Is. 
4024. See Beer adéve, 
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py wear yea aa vd boyd mae. Cp Budde, Duhm, 
Matthes). 

Bildad’s first speech is chiefly remarkable for his 
respectful attitude towards tradition. ‘We are of 
yesterday,’ he says, ‘and know nothing' (89), whereas 
the wisdom of the past is centuries old, and has a 
stability to which Job's new-fangled notions (for Job 
represents a ‘new school’ of religious philosophy) 
cannot pretend. Here the first genuine allusion to 
Egypt tnx, ‘ Nile-grass,' see REED) should be 
noticed; also Bildad’s cruel reference to the fate of 
Job's children (84). Zophar gives a panegyric of the 
divine wisdom (115-8), which, however, only leads up 
to the poor inference that God must be able to see 
secret sin (11rz), and which Job (122f uff 14-25 
13x f- ) reduces, as he thinks, to its just proportions. 


The saying in 116¢, ‘Know therefore that God exacteth of 
thee less than thine iniquity deserveth' (EV) is indeed a 
terrible one, hut Zophar is not to he held responsible for it. 
It is not an interpolation, however, but an editorial attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. When duly emended, it may 
assist us in the emendation of 1166, which should probably run 
thus, 'That thou mightest know that it (‘.é., divine wisdom) is 


marvellous reason’: mbox Sr nwo “is corrupted from 
mynd ond 5) °D Yin). Chap. 12 has been much misunder- 


stood.’ Grill would excise 124- 132 asa later insertion. Sieg- 
fried prints 124-6 and 127-131 in colours (as insertions): and 
Duhm omits 127-10 and 124-6, and makes 124-6 (tristichs, he 
thinks) parallel to the cycle of poems in chaps. 24 and 302-8, 
This is simply owing to corruptions of the text which have 
obscured the meaning. Probably the only interpolations are 
vv, 49and 13. The passage should begin, No doubt with you 
is discernment, And with you is perfection ofwisdom. Yea, I 
have not learned wisdom, And your secrets I know not (cp 11). 
But ask now the beasts that they may teach thee, etc. @z. 7% 
The wicked man at the judgment is confident. At (God's) Fixed 
time his foot is secure, etc. (wv. 5). Doth not the ear try 
words, etc. (. xz), 


The only result of these successive speeches is to 
make the complaints of the sufferer bolder and more 
startling. But before he ‘ gives free course to his com- 
plaint' (10 y, he secures his right to do so. The im- 
mensity of his woe is his justification. All he asks of 
his friends is—spoken or silent sympathy ; but he asks 
it in vain, and this intensifies his agony. The friends 
may lecture to him on the infinite power and wisdom of 
God. Miserable comfort ! He knows it only too well. 
To be compelled to think that this power and wisdom 
is not directed by morality, and that he is worth no 
more to the Almighty and the All-wise than the moun- 
tains which he removes, or the rivers which he dries 
up, is acutely painful. Job does not profess to under- 
stand God's dealings in the world of nature, but hitherto 
it has appeared to him that he understood Gods inter- 
course with His moral creature—man. He looks for 
consistency in Gods dealings with moral beings. The 
sudden transition from happiness to misery in Job's 
case can only, so he fancies, be ascribed to capricious- 
ness in God; or, if we may express the underlying 
symbolic meaning, the catastrophe by which a religious 
and prosperous people like Israel was suddenly crushed 
by the iron heel of a foreign despot, appears to show 
that Zion has been forgotten by her God. As for the 
theory that calamity is a chastisement, it will not apply 
to Job's case, for his days are numbered, and even for 
those few days God, as if a wild beast, cannot refrain 
from torturing his prey. Yet, such is the power of true 
religion, the man who utters these desperate words, 
pleads with his God for gentler treatment ! These three 
speeches of Job (6J 9/ 12-14) are rich in poetic 
ore; but we have space here only for the wonderful 
expressions of an inextinguishable heart-religion which 
occur near the close of the first and third speeches 
respectively. 


ell; 








1 Davidson's remark (p. 88) that in reply to Zophar Job 
shows, by a brilliant declaration of the divine wisdom and 
power that he is a greater master in the knowledge of these 
than his friends are, hardly touches the main point. Job 
admits that God is wise; but the result of his observation ts 
that God's wisdom is mainly devoted to destructive ends. 
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It will be noticed that in the first quotation a supposed 
‘parody’ of Ps. 85[6] and an unaesthetic phrase which no 
Arabic parallel can make tolerable, have disappeared. Ifemenda. 
tion is permissible, it is so here.} 


What is man that thou shouldest spy him out, 

And direct thine attention to him? 

That thou shouldest try him (by fire) every morning 
And test him every moment? 


How long ere thou look away from me, 

Ere thou leave me that I may have a moment’s cheer? 
Why hast thou set me as a target? 

Why am I unto thee as a mark? 


a 
And why dost thou not pardon my transgression, 

And cause mine iniquity to remove? 

For now I must lie down inthe dust, 

And when thou seekest after me, I shall he gone (7 17-21). 


O that thou wouldest hide me in Shed, 

That thou wouldest conceal me till thine anger were spent, 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time _ remember me, 
If the fury of wrath should come to an end ! 


All my days of anguish I would wait 

Till thy relenting came 5 

Thou wouldest call, and I would answer thee, 

Thou wouldest long after the work of thy hands (1413-15). 

It will be plain, even from these quotations, that the 
first part of the discussion has not been wholly useless. 

6. Second It is true, the several points of view 

: 1 of Job and of the friends are in some 

cycle. respects totally different. Both parties, 

however, have alike become awake to the fact 
that the problem before them has more than a merely 
personal reference. It is not only Job but a large 
section of the human race which has, apparently, lost 
its sense of union with God. The old days of idyllic 
happiness and unquestioning faith have passed away 
not merely for Job, but also for Israel, and for many 
another people, and ‘ the earth' seems to be ‘ given over 
into the hands of the wicked' (924). According to 
the friends, this was because of some sin committed by 
Job (z.e., by Job'santitypes). Job, however, could not 
accept this, and went on piling complaint upon coni- 
plaint. The friends, he said, were treacherous, and 
God was inconsistent—'He destroys the perfect and 
the wicked' (922), We might have supposed that 
this enlargement of the problem would have softened 
Job's mood.4 It does not soften it; the poet fails to 
make the most of the psychological situation. There is 
but one idea which can at all comfort Job; it is this— 
that Gods love cannot really be extinct—that in the 
depths of his nature God cannot be as hostile to him as 
he seems. Though slowly dying he can even now 
imagine God longing after him when it is, humanly 
speaking, too late, and he indulges in the dream of a 


successful conflict between God's wrath and God's love.4 

It is Wrath that hurries Job to Shé61, Love stands by sorrow- 
fully and waits his time. Thanks to Love, it will at length be 
seen that Job's removal to the dark underworld was the_best 
thing that could have happened. No longer seeing him, God's 








1 The readings here proposed are b39n (. p: 2A. 3; 
see Exp.T 10 381): y37 POIN) (6); MEd 8s cp 16125; 
Beer). _The opening words of v. 20 are omitted as an interpo- 
lation (Bick., Du.) 

2 Fen ath 14 13-15 are AON NAY OAM ON (1.4); 
‘Bsy (1.5; Bag. 7, he); andor (1.6). Of these, the most im- 
portant is the first. MT has, M7 92a maroN; G av yap 
érobdvy dvOpwros Cioerat, which Bickell , Cheyne (Jew. Rel. Life, 


234), and Duhm follow (if a man were to die and to liveagain’). 
This, however does not fit the parallelism. y and 3, and 7 
are easily confounded.) 

3 Cp the touching apologue of the mustard-seed in Buddha- 
ghosha’s Parables. 

4 On this division of God into two parties, cp Davidson on 173; 
Che. Job and So?. 31. The Jewish poet Ibn Gabirol finely says, 
on RD MIN, 'I fly from Thee to Thee’; and our own in- 


imitable Crashaw says, 
But thou giv’st leave (dread Lord!) that we 
Take shelter from Thyself in Thee; 
And with the wings of Thine Own dove 
Fly to Thy sceptre of soft love. 
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irritation will pass away, and he will long to renew his inter- 
course with him on earth or in heaven. Ihws, though Job will 
still have the 'anguish ’! of being parted from God, he will be 
able to wait patiently for the reawakening of his love. Will 
Jeb come to believe that this is no dream? That is the impor- 
tant question with which we approach the second colloquy. 

Jobs essential devoutness is manifest to us ; but it was 
not so to his friends (cp154). In fact, passages like 
those quoted above are not intended for the ears of the 
friends. They are lyric monologues which illustrate the 
dramatic process going on within the mind of Job; they 
form no real part of the colloquy. Job's narrow- 
minded friends can see his outward irreverence, but not 
the longing to be at peace with God which alone made 
such irreverence possible. Now, they think, Job reveals 
himself in his true character, and, their gentler treatment 
having failed, they proceed to try the effect of lurid 
pictures of the wicked man's fate,? intending that Job 
should see in these pictures no distant resemblance to 
himself. This wounding language Job meets with 
growing dignity. The symptoms of his sickness are 
becoming aggravated; death, he feels, cannot be far 
distant. He has already said, ‘ Yea, let him kill me, I 
will not desist.2 Surely my ways I will defend before 
him' (13:5). But now his condition appears desperate ; 4 
and in his loneliness he returns to the idea that God 
cannot be entirely his enemy. 

Death, indeed, he cannot escape; he is caught in 
God's net, and complaints of injustice are unavailing 
(1967). Job is now sure that he has an avenger of 
blood in heaven (cp Ps. 9:2 [x3}]}; when he is dead, his 
cry (z.¢., the appeal of his blood, which lies on the 
bosom of the earth) will reach the ear of the divine 
Love. To mgther-earth he first makes his appeal; 
then he tells the universe of a stupendous fact of his 
consciousness. 


Oearth cover not my blood, 

And let'my cry have no (resting-) place. 

Yea, I know it—my piercing cry is in heaven, 
And my shriek has entered the heights. 

He will accept the words with which I cry, 
My Blood-avenger will hear my call, 

That be may decide between a man and God, 
And between man and his fashioner (16 r-21).5 


But here Job stops. It is implied that reparation will 
be made for Jobs unjust and violent death; but no 
surmise is offered as to the form that this will take. 
The much-suffering man has advanced beyond what he 
said in 9327; he has found a ‘daysman betwixt us 
that might lay his hand upon us both’; the daysman's 
nature, if not his name, is Righteous Love. But he has 
not resumed the position adopted for a moment in 


1 Read ayy for ay, both in 1414 and in 71. 

2 There are, of course, corruptions of the text as elsewhere. 
For instance, 1514-19, as they stand are highly suspicious. 
It is not enough to omit vz. 14 and 17 (hi.) as interpolations. A 
single stanza should take the place of vu, 14-19; the original text 
can easily be detected under the present much-edited text. 
What Eliphaz really says is, 'Ask the wise men, for they alone 
have unerring wisdom; they will not withhold their zérah’ (see 
Crit, Bib.). 

3 Read Sans nb (Zxd. T 10382); MT, bow 85, is clearly 
wrong. Davidson, 'I will not wait'; Duhm, 'I cannot hold 
out’ , Budde, ‘I hope for nothing.' 

4 The passage, 1622, 171_4, so far as we can understand it, 
interrupts the context, and must surely be an interpolation. Cp. 
Siegfried's notes. 

§ Lines 3 and 4 in MT run, ‘ Even now,, behold, my witness 
isinheaven, and mywitness isin the heights. Butthe contextre- 
quiresmore thana‘ witness'of Job’sinnocence, and4/4mw (Aram.) 
occurs only once again in the MT, and there it is corrupt (see 
Jecar-sauapuTHa). Read probably py “nd) CAyPOa 
pi ORD nye Sense, metre, and the textual phenomena 
are thus satisfied. Lines 5 make a miserable sense in MT} 
© represents an intermediate stage between the true text and 
MT. The true text may be something like this, 1b ay 
soya yw ‘nbn ‘npys. In line 8, for iMY4 read Yi (illus- 
trated by the argument in108), ‘His friend,’ however explained, 
whether as Job's friends (collectively) or as a title for God, is 
intolerable. For a minute, though not quite satisfactory discus- 
sion of the passage, see Budde 5 and on the versions see Beer. 
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1413-15; he does not on this occasion specify the form 
which the expected reparation, or vengeance for blood, 
will take. It was a noble idea that he had stated; but, 
not being able to offer any tangible proof of its correct- 
ness, he soon falls back into his old elegiac strain, and 
even appeals to the friends for pity (1921). He might 
as well have appealed to icebergs. From their averted 
faces the persecuted heretic sees that his doom is sealed. 
If God had not marked him out for death, they might 
have thought to do God service (cp 138) by stoning 
him. Job warns them of their guilt (cp 13107); he 
does not threaten them with ‘ the sword,’ as the faulty 
MT represents. First, however, he revives his own 
courage by giving for the third time a public expression 
to his unextinguished belief in his God (1925). We 
cannot indeed venture, in deference to later Christian 
beliefs, to let the text of 1925-27 pass, and assume that 
the passage refers either to the hope of the resurrection, 
or at least to the hope of conscious and continuous 
intercourse with God in an unbodied state of existence 
cp Escua‘roLocy). A close examination of the text 
shows that it has not only suffered corruption but also 
received interpolations, and our general experience with 
the ancient versions (which have often made prophets 
and poets give support to the later eschatology) justifies 
us in dealing with the MT somewhat freely. The 
present writer's attempt at a thoroughly critical restora- 
tion may be thus rendered, — 

As for me, I know it—my Avenger lives, 

And (lying) in the dust I shall receive his pledge; 

Shaddai! will bring to pass my desire, 

And as my justifier I shall see God. 





* 

When ye say, ‘We will pursue him like a hart 

And will satisfy ourselves with his (lacerated) desh’ 5 

Have fear for yourselves because of your words, 

For those are words of iniquity (19 25-29). 
So then the dream of a permanent resurrection of the 
old intercourse with God on earth or in heaven is not 
finally ratified by Job's mature thought. Still he 
ventures nearer to that dream than when he uttered the 
cry to mother-earth. He will not give up his belief in 
God's righteousness, and therefore declares it to be 
certain that God will one day publicly recognise his 
servant's innocence; and since on the one hand it is 
essential to the completeness of this reparation that Job 
should witness it, and on the other it is inconceivable 
(14:2) that man should ‘ awake, or be raised out of his 
sleep' to the old familiar life, it is the only solution 
which remains that the unbodied spirit of Job should 
for a moment he transferred to the upper world to ‘ see 
God as his justifier.' On this view great stress must 
be laid; no other exegesis appears possible, spy-Sy, 
‘on the dust (of Shad),' and ‘spyisp, ‘my justifier' 
(underlying “ywap), being both apparently planted 
firmly in the text. That God can ‘both kill and make 
alive’ would no doubt have been granted by the poet; 
exceptionally a man like Enoch or Elijah might doubt- 
less be saved either from death or outef death. But he 
regards his hero not as an exceptional person hut as a 
representative df the class of righteous sufferers, and as 
such (so the poet thinks) Job cannot be raised from the 
dead. 

Job, then, in some unimaginable way will for a 
moment be enabled to see the Light of lights—Elo%h. 
His desire has been to have his innocence established 
by the righteous Judge; that desire ‘ Shaddai will bring 
to pass.’ First, the Gdél, or Vindicator (see GOEL), will 
convey to Job the ‘ pledge’ of his willingness to act as 
Goel (cp Ruth 47/), then the solemn act of justification 
will be performed in the presence of Job. We must 
not be 'wise above that which is written,’ and speculate 
with the help of later Jewish eschatology on the change 
which, for Job, must pass upon Shédl when he returns 
thither at peace with God. Certain it is, that Job, and 
therefore also his poet, has broken with the conventional 


1 Shaddai (see NAMES, § 227), occurs 31 times in the MT of 
Job. 
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doctrine of Sh€dl, but he has not formed a new and 
better doctrine, capable of being presented in poetical 
form. 

The view that Job anticipates restoration to health and 
prosperity in this life still finds supporters (see Bu., 10; Laue, 
496. ; Beer 127). It appears to the present writer to he con- 
nected with an a priori view of the structure of the Book of 
Jeb, and, in the case of Budde pally wi an undul 
optimistic view of MT in this passage. . and Da. bo 
favour the view that Job's justification will be after death; such 
also, in a form agreeing in essentials with that given ahove, is 
the view of We. (//G 127) Smend (Red. Gesch. 471), and Du, 
104. Of these critics, has given most attention to the 


text; hut his retention of “v3! and his introduction of 


WF (which properly means a tribal or religious sign on the 


person [see Cross]}, can by no means be justified. The restor- 
ation offered above is the writer's third experiment ; it is, 
even if imperfect, neither hasty nor arbitrary. A few notes 


appear necessarv. In 1 2 we should probably read *yaqy) 


as in 173 [Beer, Bu., Du.], a passage which belongs to the same 
group as 1925-29 :2¢., it. implies the idea of a division in the 
divine Being—the God of love over against the God of wrath. 
For the impossible =w3:) read *pyasd (Is. 508); this reading 
is practically certain. MT's )y7nx is now generally explained 
as ‘afterman '='vindicator' (cp Perles, Amadehten, 74), which 
produces a good parallel to »5x3, hut is in itself unnatural. 
pip’ spy-by has no intelligible meaning. As Eichhorn (A é/gent. 
Bibliothek, 1388) remarks by mp always means 'to_assail.’ 
Unaware of Eichhorn, We: (/D7, 16 556[ 7) makes the same 
observation, and proposes to render Mr Will arise (as witness) 
against dust "—4.¢., against the friends (cp Job419) | Thisbeing 
too artifiteaa) either sqy-Sy or pyp* must he read, and con- 
sidering how emphatically (721) wth has mentioned his expec- 
tation of ‘lying down on the dust’—¢,2., on the dusty ground of 
Shéal (see 17 16), it is the more reasonable course to emend the 


latter and retain spy-by, which means '(lying) upon the dust’ 
(2011 2126;-cp 721). mpx for np: is an easy change; the 
preformatives y and » are frequently confounded. In ], 3 for 
‘yy read probably “WwW; “Nx is dittographed. For nN} 1pp) 
read ‘MNF 72%; ° fell out owing to ~w; cp 1715 (in dread 
‘minn). The much tortured yp) is a mere editorial guess. 
439 awyis clearly a corruption of “wap (note the warning 
Pasek), and »5 of mbox. arxbdyinn yr is a gloss on mink} 
Spm *n’23 123 is a corruption of “2p ‘ainnd, a gloss on 


npr say-¥¥ (‘God shall arise . . . lo revive, me_frone nt 
pve BY ia f 37 the critics have not noticed that Job returris 


to his statement in v.22 yet to a practised eye 434 pny should 
reveal its secret. Read yawi ywan) bx upT 'n 72 


(is for dx, in 2 92, Reiske, Perles, Beer) ;14w30) has two 


beats. In]. 7/ 35m is too vague, and the threat of a violent 
death is not in characterwith the Job of chaps. 3-19. Nor is 
there any allusion to the threat in Zophar's third speech. Read 


03131 and msiy "245, and for ann read mn (Ges.). The last 
three words of 2,29 in the consonantal text (read, with Bu., 
771 @ [3], ‘that ye may know that there is a judge’) are a 
gloss. 

Job has now taken a long step forward tow-ards the 
religious solution of the problem of the suffering of the 
individual, and since true religion 
is primarily individualistic he can, if 

close of he will, afford to lay the large problem 
colloquies. of the suffering of classes of men on one 
side. The importance of the deeply felt utterance of 
Job in 1925/. is universally admitted ; yet none perhaps 
have realised its bearing on the structure of the poem 
except Meinhold! and Laue.?_ The former critic makes 
@ new part of the poem begin at chap. 20; the latter 
thinks that the non-appearance of Yahwé to recognise 
Job's innocence has produced a radical transformation 
of the character of Job, who, aggrieved at his dis- 
appointment, becomes an open blasphemer, gives an 
unqualified denial to the divine righteousness, and, 
welcoming a temptation which he has twice before 
Mag 13184) overcome, challenges God, in language 
ull of Titanic pride, to an investigation of his case 
(8135-37). The latter view is, certainly inadmissible. 
othing is said in the second cycle of speeches which 
leads us to suppose that Job had expected God to 


7. Original 


1 Neue Jahrb. f. dertsch. Th.,'92, p. go. 
2 Die Comp. nas Hiob, 53, Wie ? 
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appear for his vindication and been disappointed ;? the 
account of 1925/£, which this view presupposes, is that 
which the best recent critics of Job have rejected. 
Still, it remains true that the Job whom we meet with 
from chap. 20 onwards, lacks that tender religious 
undertone which surprises and delights us in the first 
colloquy, and we might be tempted to suppose with 
Meinhold that a new part of the poem begins at chap. 
20. This supposition we might support by the 
theory that when the poet reached the end of chap. 19, 
he laid his work aside for a time, and that when he 
resumed it he was himself in a less religious and a 
more definitely critical frame of mind than before. 
This theory, however, is by no means probable. The 
poet would certainly have corrected his earlier work, 
and not have allowed such strongly contrasting works 
to stand side by side. We cannot help supposing that 
another member of the guild of wise men to which the 
poet belonged, took up his work and continued it, so 
as to embody a somewhat different conception of the 
hero. This view is supported by the phenomena of 
chaps. 29-31. Several critics have noticed that this 
much-admired section is deficient in unity. Chaps. 29/ 
arean elegy; chap. 31 isa proud self-justification. The 
present writer formerly thought® that the author might 
have written chap. 31 some time after he wrote chaps. 
29 f., and have placed it here by an afterthought, 
omitting to construct a connecting link with the preced- 
ing chapter. But there is no necessity for such an 
assumption here. The elegy in chaps. 29. appears to 
be the original conclusion of the colloquies — thecounter- 
part of the elegy (chap. 3) which forms the opening of 
the poem. . 

Any one who will read chaps. 19 and 297. consecu- 
tively will be struck by the appropriateness of the 
arrangement. Chap. 19 itself is strongly elegiac. As 
Davidson says, 'He realises . . . more clearly than 
ever he had done before, his dreary isolation, God and 
men being alike estranged from him, which he laments 
in most pathetic words.’ ‘ Have pity, have pity upon 
me, O ye my friends,’ is its central passage, and when 
the sufferer thinks of the cruel insinuations of his 
friends, he warns—he does not threaten them. He 
speaks indeed of an Avenger of blood, but it is God, 
not God's misguided advocates, from whom reparation 
is expected, and there is an Over-God, whose nature is 
Love, and whom Job longs to be permitted to love. 
After this we are prepared to hear his sorrowful retro- 
spect of past happiness in chap. 29, and the contrasted 
contemplation of his present abject condition in chap. 
80. The first part is a poetic commentary on the 
opening verses of the prologue (I-s) -— 

O that I were as in months past, 
As in the days when God watched over me: 


When he made his lamp shine ahove my head, 


By his light I went in darkness; 
According as I fared in my (life' 
When God screened my tent ;, 

When mine intimates were with me, 


And my children were round about me (29 2-5).8 


S) way, 


It seems far back—the time when the poor and father- 
less blessed him, and when the great hushed their 
words at his presence. Now to those who once 
honoured him he is a by-word.4 The Providence which 
used to guard him is no more; God hears him not. 


1 It is true, 2313 expresses disappointment at God's evident 
determination not to hear Job's case, but this has no reference 
to the hope uttered in 1925 Although Job's wish for an 
equitable discussion of his case has found repeated expression, 
he has never deluded himself with the fancy that his wish will 
be granted. He could never have said, with reference to this, 
spt x, | T know,’ ‘ I am sure.' 

Job and Solomon, 39,n. 1. 

3 Reading ‘ona or Sorina (Olshausen, Bu., Beer, Du.): 
‘tol nA WHE (cp G); yr (Ps. 88.19). 

4 301-8should be omitted (see §§ 8, zz), and v.g should follow 
29.20. 
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Life has ceased to be a song of joy; he is perishing by 
a slow, painful death. 

My skin falls, blackened, from me, 

My bones are burned with heat 5 

My cithern is changed to mourning, 

My pipe to notes of grief (3030). 
So ends the elegy according to the present text. Most 
probably, however, 311-4 has taken the place of two 
lost stanzas which formed the real conclusion ;! after 
this may have come the editorial notice, ‘ The words of 
Job are ended’ (81404). That the writer intended it 
to be followed by the present epilogue is impossible; 
neither chap. 19 nor chap. 30 could possibly have been 
followed by 427. Whether the writer gave an epilogue 
of his own, or left his work a torso, it is impossible to 
conjecture? 

The skilful writer who, with an object that we shall 
see later, undertook to continue the earlier poem, had 

2 no difficulty in adopting his pre- 
8. Third cycle. decessor’s style, though he fails very 
much in consistent delineation of character. Zophar 
no doubt is still the same blunt person as_ before 
(though 207@ must not be quoted asa proof of this),? 
hut Eliphaz too is surely blunt enough in 222-20. Job 
for his part disdains to answer such revilings. He is 
absorbed in the astonishing heresy (so he deems it) 
which he has to propound. He shrinks from it with 
horror, and yet ventures to state it— the divine governor 
of the world is non-moral. The friends may prescribe 
methods of operation to God which are pleasing to 
human minds, hut God too clearly shows that they are 
not the methods which he himself adopts. 

Not unnaturally chap. 21 gave offence to many 
readers. It appears that vy, 16-18 were inserted to 
conform the passage to the prevalent doctrine of 
retribution. Though Budde and Duhm still claim for 
it the authorship of Job, Siegfried‘s view, which is here 
adopted, seems more probable. At any rate, dogmatic 
corrections have certainly been made elsewhere in this 
chapter. Thus, in v, 134 MT says, that after a prosper- 
ous life the wicked man goes down ‘in a moment’ 
(v3) into Shéd]. This cannot be right; the true text 
probably had sjya, ‘in luxury.’ So in v% 30¢ and 6 
ovd is an orthodox correction which makes Job say that 
the wicked man is reserved for the day of calamity, and 
led forth (?) to the day of wrath. 

In wv 30a it seems necessary to read “YR and in b ayn 
(Du. iba)" seems to be a corruption of ba Q should also be 
read for 3°71 inv. 2. The whole description of the wicked 
man’s career in vy. 28-33 is full of textual errors. ‘Know their 
tokens’ (u. 294) should be ‘examine travellers’ (tba ok) 
aman). Ve. 32,7 are ludicrously wrong. Read probably, 
‘Seeing that he is escorted (in honour) to the citadel, and 
,diligently seeks the sanctuary of God’ “(wap Pm nip> im) 
nw? by), ‘Gold he amasses like the sand, and “of his 
treasures there is no number’ (rs vipsd) bin>. y 733° on3 
MEDD). Perhaps no passage has given more useless exercise to 
exegetical ingenuity than this. 

That even Eliphaz should follow Zophar’s example, 
and hurl the falsest accusations against Job, would be 
indeed a striking phenomenon, if the original writer 
were responsible for this speech. ’Surely,’ he says, 
‘thy wickedness is great, and thine iniquities are 
‘infinite’ (225). Job must be a practical atheist (vv. 
21-30 appear to be a later insertion,® designed to mitigate 
the strange contrast between the Eliphaz of chap. 22, 

1 311 looks as if it were based on a scarcely legible text which 
the editor interpreted according to his own fancy. 

2 Ju its sadness the present conclusion reminds us of the close 
of Ps. 88—a very Job-like psalm (ep Delitzsch). 

4 For ybSqe read 39 (Zxd. 7'10 382). 

4 The sanctuary would naturally be attached to the citadel. 

5 Note the points of contact between 2224 (Eliphaz) and 
2133 (Job;. emended text). It is not likely that the chief 


poet himself would have fallen into such a close parallelism 
between Job and Eliphaz. 
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and the kindly speaker who opened the first colloquy). 
Job’s next speech, in its original form, was probably 
intended to show that, as the wicked often enjoy a long 
and prosperous life, so the righteous often experience 
nothing but misery.!_ Such a case is his own. God’s 
commandments have been his rule of life. If he could 
only find God-—who ever eludes his search— and induce 
him to listen to his plea, his vindication would be 
certain. True, Job would have to make one condition 
with God (236; cp 934, 1821). In MT the passage is 
strangely distorted ; most probably it should run thus — 


He would remove the pressure of his hand upon me ; 
Then he would use no threatening Lo me.2 


But alas! it has become too plain that God has 
resolved to destroy him {v. 13; read a3 with Bu., Du.), 


though God knows full well that if he were to examine 
him, Job would come forth as gold (v. 10}; and feeling 
himself to be the spokesman of the suffering righteous 
everywhere, Job goes on (sowe must suppose) to pro- 
duce further evidence for the awful theory of Gods non- 
moral character. The true continuation, however, has 
been lost. Chap. 24, as Duhm rightly holds, is not a 
connected discourse, but a cycle of poems written in 
tristichs instead of tetrastichs.? It is only 2425 that we 
can safely regard as genuine; this is the true close of 
Job’s original speech. 

How Bildad took this powerful indictment of the 
Governor of the world, does not appear. His third 
speech was lost, and a rhetorical description of the 
power, wisdom, and purity of God was inserted as a 
substitute. The second part of this description was, 
by a scribe’s error, transposed so as to stand after 261-4. 
The latter passage is properly Job’s ironical answer to 
this superfine but unoriginal piece of rhetoric; it is 
therefore necessarily not genuine. Jobs true answer to 
the (lost) speech of Bildad is to be found in chap. 27. 
It is, however, impossible to ascribe the whole of this 
chapter to Job ; part of it in all probability is a genuine 
fragment of the third speech of Zophar.“ The calm- 
ness of Job’s dignified protest in vv. 1-6 and 12 is very 
noteworthy. Duhm contrasts it with the bitterness of 
Jobs earlier speeches, and ascribes the change of tone 
to the intuition expressed by Job in chap. 19. The 
observation is just; but the cause assigned does not 
seem to be the right one. As we have seen, it is a 
partly new conception of Job that underlies these later 
chapters. Job is calm because that bitter-sweet under- 
current of yearning love to God which appears again 
and again in chaps. 3-19 does not disturb or distract 
him. 

If it is correct to view 277-11 13-23 as a fragment of 
Zophar’s last speech, the latter certainly merited the 
disdain with which Job treated it. It is, however, not 
impossible that we have here the attempt of a later 
orthodox writer to make the sufferer retract his heterodox 
statements (cp chap. 28). At any rate it has no right 
to appear in the last speech of Job, the true continuation 
of which must be sought elsewhere. We have in fact 
reached the great ‘Oath of Clearing,’ by which Job 
finally proves his innocence, and which represents the’ 


1 Cp 2815-17 with 216 (which precedes the description of the 
prosperity of the wicked). The parallelism is pointed out by 
Duhm. 

a Syn ye pry 


oz ory a> sam me 
In 2868 @ should be read thus, efva dmehg év euol ob 
XpyceTat. ’ 

3 The tristichs in wy. 1-4 are imperfectly preserved, and the 
form may therefore be doubted. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that this member of the cycle of poems would be in 
tetrastichs when the other members were in tristichs. 

4 So Gra. (MGWJ, 21241 #), Che. (Job and Sol. 38), G. 
Hoffm, Duhm. Gratz and Hoffm., however, are wrong in 
peeing chap. 28 to Zophar (see below). It is only 277-11 
and 13.23 which can reasonably be given to this lover of 
platitudes. 

& Moulton, p. 36, 
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high-water mark of Old Testament morality. 
words to his friends are — 

Behold, ye have all seen it ; 

Why then do ye so vainly rage? (2712).1 
Then, in all probability, followed an appendix, so 
framed as to form a parallel to chaps. 29 f The 
opening words were transferred to the end, when chaps. 
29 f were removed to their present place. Let us 
restore 8135-37 to its proper place at the head of the 
‘ Oath of Clearing,'? and since it is highly corrupt, let 
us endeavour to emend it in accordance with Job's 
aspirations elsewhere. 


His last 


O that he would hearken to my voice, . 
d listen to the words of my complaint,] | 
hat he would take away the insulting of mine opponent,3 
That he yould lay his hand upon us both 1, * 


* * 

Surely my concern would I present, 

1 would arrange arguments for 5 

I would tell him the number of my steps, : 

My rising up and my lying down he would examine. 

The usual view is that Job imagines himself approaching 
the Divine Judge (whom in v 356 he is made to call 'my 
ad yenary ya the proud self-possessionof a ‘prince’ (3»33), 
holding the accusation written by God and his own answer with 
his signature and that qe declares that if he but possessed 
this accusation, he would not hide it as a thing which brought 
disgrace, but would parade it upon his back (!) as a distinction 
(cp Is. 22 22) and (or?) wear it as a diadem on his brows. All 
this is violently improbable, and yet this very passage is 
utilised in the service of the theory that Job fell away from his 
God (Laue, p. 96). Truly Hoffmann deserves credit for his 
refusal to twist the exegesis of v, 36 in order to soften the 
surprising character of the passage. It is God, he says whom 
Job says that he will take upon his hack and bind upon himself 
as a coronet—an ‘ Ungeheuerlichkeit,’ says Budde; yes, indeed, 
hut an inevitable one, if the present text is to he strictly 
interpreted. It is probable that the passage can he restored 
nearly to its original state. The most important emendations 


are (I. 3) (2° WN NB FON; (le 4) way ei mw; dd. 5) 
vray nando Nd-ox; (L 8) pp Ya) ‘Dp. For the rest, see 
Crit. Bib, . : : 

Then this ideal righteous man tells us how he would 
clear himself if God were to hear his cry, and investi- 
gate his case. He goes through a catalogue of evil 
deeds and thoughts, and in the most solemn manner 
imprecates upon himself God's vengeance if he be guilty. 
The first two stanzas (=v. 5-8) fit on particularly well 
to the last stanza of the introduction (¢.e., 3135-37) ; 
they continue the figure of the ‘way.’ The last stanza 
is by no means an equally good conclusion. Doubt- 
less, like vv, 35-37 (which, as we have seen, should form 
the opening of the chapter), it has been misplaced, and 
probably the same fate has befallen vv, 29-34.4 If so, 
the last extant part of the monologue will be (vv. 26/4 }— 


If, when I saw how the sun shone, 
Or the moon walking in splendour, 
My heart was secretly beguiled, 

And I kissed—putting hand to mouth, 


This, however, cannot be the true conclusion. Un- 
fortunately that was lost at an early date, and the two 
opening stanzas were detached so as to form a con- 
clusion. 

We can now see why the second wise man undertook 
to continue the original colloquies. It was to complete 
the disproof of the current theorythat sufferingwas always 
either disciplinary or educative. This wise man must 
have agreed with his predecessor in rejecting the 
Epilogue, and he would certainly not have sanctioned 
either the speeches of Elihu or even the grand orations 
of Yahwb. 


1 Read wbnnn 3 cp Ps. 6212, where a similar emendation is 


repuired. ee , ‘ 

2 311-4 are doubtless an editorial insertion (cp vw 4 with v. 
37a), ey fill the place of an illegible passage. 

3°'The opponent’ is a collective term for the friends, who 


with one consent vilify Job (cp Ps. 431). In the next line the 

continuator forgets that, according to the original poet, 

is Job's adversary, and the friends merely his partial advocates. 
4 Davidson's view of wz. 24-34 as the repudiation of another 

class of secret sins is hardly quite satisfactory. 
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To the speeches of Elihu we now turn our attention. 
According to Duhm Elihu is brought before us as a 
9 Speeches distinguished historical person, and 
: : so (as a ‘man of family') contrasts 
of Elihu.’ with Job and the three friends. The 
truth, however, probably is that the prolixity of the 
description of Elihu in 322 is due to corruption and 
interpolation ; Elihu was originally called simply ‘ the 
son of Jerahmeel ’—z,e., the Jerahmeelite, with reference 
to a Jerahmeelite famous in legend for his wisdom, 
who appears to be mentioned in 1 K. 43x (on the text 
see JERAHMEEL, § 4).2 The lateness of the prose 
introduction to chaps. 32-37 is shown by the use of the 
ethnic 'the Buzite,'4 which presupposes the corrupt 
traditional reading in Gen. 2221, 'and Buz his brother’ 
(instead of RUDY ‘and Ahibuz;’ cp Ant).4 
Anticipating some surprise at Elihu's appearance, the 
narrator states that Elihu was angry with Job because 
he held himself more righteous than God, and with 
the friends because they found no answer (to Job), and 
so made God seem guilty (822/). He says himself 
that he had waited because he was so young, and 
assuredly he falls into all the worst errors of juvenility. 
There is no intention, however, of amusing the reader ; 
the faults of juvenility were also the faults of the narrow, 
orthodox school to which the writer belonged. The 
matter of which Elihu is so ‘ full’ (3218-20) is distributed 
over four speeches. The themes of the first three are (1) 
the ground and object of suffering (82/.}, (2} the 
righteousness of God (34), (3) the use of religion (35). 
These are treated in relation to the erroneous utterances 
of Job, whom (unlike the three friends) Elihu constantly 
mentions by name. Then, in his last and longest 
effort, Elihu unrolls before Job a picture of the divine 
government, in its beneficence and righteousness as 
well as its omnipotence, with the object of breaking 
down Job's pride (867). It is in the second part of 
his last speech that Elihu exerts himself most as a poet, 
and it has often been suggested that the sketch of the 
storm in 3629-875, and the accompanying appeals to 
Job, are preparatory to the theophany in 381 (so lately 
Moulton, xxxiii). The objection is (7) that the 
close of the speech of Elihu does not relate to the 
storm, as it ought to do, and (2) that Yahwb begins 
(382) with the declaration that the last speaker was a 
darkener of (the divine) counsel. We shall return to 
the Elihu section which is more interesting theologically 
than poetically; see § r2, There is much corruption 
and possibly some interpolation in ‘ Elihu.' But we 
shall not spend more time on this speaker, whose 
discourses are but a foil to the Colloquies, the speeches 
of Yahweé, and the Praise of Wisdom. 
We now pass on to the great poetical ornament of 
the book. The Speeches of Yahwk (38-426) serve a 
twofold purpose. They are a link 
10. Speeches between the Colloquies (in their ex- 
of Yahwé. banded form) and the Epilogue, and 
they present, if not a solution, yet a powerfully ex- 
pressed substitute for a solution of the great problem of 
suffering. The writer had rejected the theory defended 
by the three friends; he also disapproved of Job's 
vehement censure of the divine government of the world, 
but not, we may suppose, of his intuition of a justifica- 
tion of the righteous after death. He was obliged to 
make Yahwé intervene in Job's lifetime, because he felt 
it necessary for the circulation of the book (Prologue 
1 Cp further, § 12. ‘ 
as Barachel? and ‘Ram! are probably fragments of Jerah- 





meel,’ 

3 'The Buzite’ would of course be superfluous after ‘son of 
Jerahmeel.’ It seems to be due to a scribe who had hefore him 
the same corrupt text that we have. Buz’ was suggested hy 

Z 

4 Ahibuz was the true name of the brother of Uz and Jerah- 
meel (?), according to Gen. 2221 £ ‘Jerahmeel’ should prob- 
ably be read for ‘ Kemuel the father of Aram,’ 74. ; a late editor 
seca the latter as an attempt to make sense of corrupt 

agments of ‘ Jerahmeel.' See JERAHMEEL, § 4. 
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and Colloquies) that it should be accompanied by the 
Epilogue, and he could not help making YahwB pass 
a strong censure on Jobs fault-finding propensity, partly 
no doubt to satisfy his own conscience, and partly also 
to make it possible for Yahwé in 427 to eulogise Job’s 
statements respecting God (after Job had retracted all 
that could justly be accused of arrogance). 

An editor has prefixed to these Speeches the words, 
“And YahwB answered Job out of the tempest, and 
said’ (381), but it would have been more in the spirit 
of our poet to have quoted 1 K. 1911412 (Elijah’s 
theophany), where it is distinctly said that Yahwé was 
not present in the storm-wind. It is by an appeal to 
the reason, not by physical terror, that YahwB seeks to 
work upon Job, though the awful mysteriousness of the 
universe, as set forth poetically by YahwB, forces from 
the lips of Job the words :— 

Thad heard of thee hy the ear, 

But now mine eye has seen thee; 

Therefore I must pine away, 

And ‘dissolve to dust and ashes,! 
What Job means is that his previous notions of the 
divine government were derived from mere doctrine, 
whereas now he had obtained a vivid intuition of God’s 
working, not merely among men, but in the great and 
complex universe. He had in fact seen Gods glory, 
and the strain upon his whole nature was such that he 
seemed about to break down. Of consciousness of 
moral offence on his part there is no trace; his error 
was of intellectual origin, and this certainly did not 
require him to ‘repent in dust and ashes.’ The only 
charge hrought against him is that he has ‘ darkened 
(Gods) counsel by words without insight’ (382; cp 
423). Remonstrance is the general purport of the 
speeches of YahwB, and though the form of this may be 
humiliating to Job, yet the glorious pictures of nature 
which are presented cannot fail to lighten his load of 
grief (see Blake’s beautiful thirteenth illustration of Job). 
Unfortunately the text of the Speeches is in some dis- 
order. As the text stands, the Divine Speaker breaks 
off at 401, with a searching question which elicits from 
Job a confession of his ignorance. This, however, 
cannot be right. Another question is put in 408/, 
and, as Davidson remarks, the second question is 
implied in the first. As Bickell and Duhm have seen, 
vv, 8-12 must originally have followed v.2; the separ- 
ation was consequent on the interpolation of 4015-4134 
(Behemoth and _ Leviathan). The Behemoth and 
Leviathan passages will be considered later; other 
insertions are the passage on the ostrich (3913-18), and, 
according to G. Hoffmann and Duhm, 38136 14% 15; 
3828, too, should be omitted as a tautological prose 
version of w. 29. The poem (for as such we may regard 
it) will gain much by restoration to its original form ; 
its splendid imagery will then be seen to the best 
advantage.2 The earth, the sea, the world under the 
sea (Shé6l), and the manifold wonders of the heavens 
are successively treated ; Job is asked whether perchance 
he brought these into existence, or knows the secrets 
connected with them,? More striking, however, are the 
poetical pictures of animals. Nine (excluding the 
ostrich) are brought before us in Yahwé'’s searching 
interrogatory ; the poet enters into fhe habits of each, 
and conveys to us the fascination of which he is 
conscious himself. 


Regretfully we abstain from dilatin 


: . fr on these pictures, in 
special articles the omission is p: 


ly remedied (see, eg., 





1 Read pax 097 (Bottcher, Beer), and ‘mp2. Jnh surely 
cannot say that he is now ready to die on his ash-mound, with 
the pladness of one who has seen God (Du.). . 

2 The-details of the poem are to some extent treated in 
special articles. . 6 

3 There are Zoroastrian parallels. See the question put by 
Zarathustra to Ahura-mazda in the Gathas (Yasna 443-5 in the 
Oxford Zendavesta, 3113); also the fine description of the 
ae creative acts ‘in Bundahish 804-6 (West, Pahlavi Texts, 

121i). 
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CREATION § 21 ; Horse ; OstRICH ;MAzzaroTu ¢ STARS, § 37 
’ It may he that the pictures were originally fewer 
in number (@ is deficientin some details) : if so, We néed not 
regret the insertions. : 

Duhm hints a doubt respecting the raven-stanza (88 41), and 
adopts Wright’s conjecture (3? ‘for the evening’); cp /od 
and Sot, 52,0. 4. This can hardly be right. More probably 


soy is a corruption of, 4x19, ‘for the wolf.‘ The lion and the 
ae are naturally mentioned together. 


Our survey of Job would be most imperfect if we did 
not mention here at least the principal interpolations 


(cp especially Bickell and Duhm). 

‘ Chie 1) The poems of which 241-24 is 
intetp Satins. eee ae as follows :—-(a) vv. a 
a fragment on the merciless rapacity of the’ wicked. 
Details of this sort are not characteristic of Job. The 
other poems spoken of being in tristichs, it is probable 
that (a)was also written in this form. The text, how- 
ever, is in a bad condition. 

For v. 1 48 only gives da ré $2 xéprov EAvbor Spar, Omitting 
#5 (the text was alreadycorrupted,as in MT) for dogmatic reasons; 
v. 2, which is also omitted, was apparently unintelligible. In 
fact, D‘RY and 1°)? are obscure. Duhm’s restoration of the 
imperfect tristich in v.1 is not quite natural, and he has to 
change} into ypy% It is better to emend in sucha way as to 


suit the sequel. _*4y5 should probably he psyy; for the rest 
see Crit, BB, The sense which we obain ae , 


Why do the wicked prosper? 
They grind the face of the destitute; 
Bad men oppress the poor. 

(4) Verses 5. (76?) 8 1012, adescription of anoppressed, 
pariah race. This should be taken with 802-8, which 
contains the sequel. Text very bad; compare or 
contrast &. 

(c) Verses 13-382 (??}, a sketch of the ‘rebels (?) 
against the light ‘— murderers, thieves, etc. 

(d) Verses (184 (?}-24, a fragment on the end of 
tyrants. Text very bad. 

(2) 802-8, more on the unhappy pariahs and tro- 
glodytes; one could almost fancy that it came from 
the oration of a democratic leader (cp 18).1 

(3)281-27, No earthly treasures lie too deep for 
human industry, but Wisdom is with God alone. By 
Wisdom the writer means the Reason which originated 
and pervades the phenomena of the world (cp Prov. 8). 
The poem cannot have been written to stand where it 
does, for it is altogether in a different style, full of 
imagery, and too rich for the deep but simple idea 
which it is meant to convey; it contains no allusion 
whatever to Job’s problem.? An editor of the Collo- 
quies, however, seems to have thought that it might 
fitly be introduced (cp Job 115-12), because Job, as a 
censor of the government of the world, had virtually 
questioned the existence of the Divine Wisdom (a 
different view of Wisdom). According to this humble- 
minded person all speculation was wrong,? and he 
pleased himself with making Job anticipate his re- 
tractation in 4047. Verse 28 comes from his pen, 
unless, as the warning Pasek after 79x may perhaps 
suggest, the interpolated verse is no longer in its 
original form, in which case we must be cautions how, 
far we accuse the interpolator of narrowness of mind; 
it may have been a later scribe who made the best 
substitute he could for an indistinctly written passage. 

It is the distinction of Duhm to have cleared up the exegetical 
problem of the opening word (*3, ‘for’). Verse 7 is usually 
auppcret to take up what is said in v. 6; the ‘ path’ is the way 
to the place of ‘sapphires’ (?), But it is much more natural to 
spp thet the words, ‘(But)whence doth wisdom come,’ etc., 
which now appear only in z, 124 and v.20, originally stood 
before v. 7, and if the refrain was forgotten there, we may 


reasonably explain the ‘for’ in v.z as referring to the same 
refrain, which would thereforeseem to have opened each of the 





1 For a seemingly important emendation of the text of ow. 3A, 


see PuURSLAIN, 

2 So Studer, Che. (Job and Sol. 40 7), Du., Laue. 
other side see Dillmann, Budde, and Kénig (£22. 414). 
3 See Jew. Rel. Life, 153. 

4 Inv. x2 8¥8n has evidently intruded fromy. 13. 


5 As was the case in Pss. 46 and 49. 
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four stanzas of the poem.? Into the complicated controversy 
which has arisen out of this little word ‘for,’ it is needless to 
enter. Budde adheres to the ingenious but unnatural theory 
which he proposed in 24 7°’, 2 193-274 (82); he has not 
however, convinced Smend (Rel.-gesch. (2), 476), who still hold; 
to Wellh,’s view (Bleek‘s £2x.(4), 540 /.) that 277-28 27 is of 
late origin. 

281-27, when restored to its original strophic form, 
is a beautiful specimen of Hebrew poetry. The cor- 
ruptions of the text are not incurable (see, besides the 
commentaries of Budde and Duhm, the articles GOLD, 
Lion, MINING, SAPPHIRE, TOPAZ). Thenaive delight 
which the author takes in his knowledge of mining and 
o£ gems (cp Dante) is communicated to the reader. 

(4)89 13-18. See OSTRICH. 

(5) 4015-24 419-12 (r2?) 412-8 13-24, The description 
of two mythical monsterscalled Behemothand Leviathan; 
the old mythological tradition having become pale, the 
poet fills up the gaps in his supposed knowledge from 
what he had seen or heard of the two Nile monsters— 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile (see BEHEMOTH AND 
LEVIATHAN, HIPPOPOTAMUS). If Job was really Gods 
equal, he could of course bring even these wondrous 
creatures into subjection. The seeming hyperboles in 
the descriptions are partly due to corruption of the text. 

Thus in 4017 ‘tail’ and ‘cedars’ in 4131 ‘pot of ointment,’ 
and in 4132 the ‘hoary’ sea should disappear. In 4017 we 
should perhaps read ‘he cleaveth reeds as with shears; the 
sinews of his neck are intertwined’;? in 41314, ‘he maketh the 
sea like a caldron,’4 and inv, 32 ‘the bottom of the sea is his 
path; the dark places of the sea are his xoad,’® For other 
critical emendations, see HooK, JoRDAN, SOUL, and of course 
such writers as Budde, , Gunkel, and Beer should be 
consulted. Budde and Duhm, however, start with an incorrect 
theory as to the meaning of the names Behemoth and Leviathan. 


That the passages which we have been considering 
really are interpolations, can hardly be questioned 
except on the ground of an apriori assumption of the 
unity of the hook. They are interpolations because 
their insertion in the Book of Job has involved inter- 
ference with the form of the context, except where, as 
in the case of chap. 28 (seev. 28}, the interference was 
confined to the inserted poem itself, and, even when 
beautiful in themselves, they mar the effect of the true 
poem of Job. 

The Speeches of Elihu are somewhat differently 
circumstanced. It seems best to call them (with G. 
12, Elihu Hoffmann) a supplement to the original 

Z poem, rather than an interpolation. Their 
section . : a : : 
(resumed). insertion (if they were inserted) has in- 

volved taking no liberty, either with the 
text of the speeches themselves, or with that of the 
Colloquies of Job and his three friends, and some 
writers® think that they give the best solution of Job’s 
problem that was, from the point of view of the Hebrew 
Wisdom, possible, and that without them the Speeches 
of Yahwé would be liable to the charge of using force 
towards Job instead of argument. This charge, how- 
ever, would be valid only if the Speeches of Yahwé 
belong to the author or authors of the Colloquies. For 
certainly the Speeches af Yahwé, noble as they are in 
themselves, are not such as were adapted to impress 
the supposed auditor (see, ¢.¢., 233-7). As to the high 
estimate of the Elihu Speeches in the writers referred to, 
it may be enough to say that (in spite of Elihu‘s asser- 
tion in 32146) there is hardly any argument in the Elihu 
section which cannot he found in the Speeches of the 
Friends, while the description of God‘s incomprehensible 
greatness in 86123-3724 appears like an inferior copy of 


1 Each stanza consists of four tetrastichs or quatrains. 

2 Giesebrecht (Der Wendepunkt des B. Hr0b, °79) adopts a 
point of view akin to that of Budde. 

3 Read yop jig akn:, and in 4, iBIy for mB, See 
Crit, Bib, 

4 Read WNBB Orv? O°, 

5 Read ray ping ‘avin tana Tk yp (ee G, and cp 
Am. 9 3). 

6 Among older scholars Stickel ('42), and among recent 
writers Budde, Cornill, and Wildeboer may he specially 
mentioned. 
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the Speeches of Yahwé, The admiration expressed by 
some critics for the teaching of Elihu is certainly much 
exaggerated, and would not have been shared by the 
poet of the Colloquies, who rejects the doctrine of the 
Friends. Not to speak now of the poverty of the style, 
it may truly be said that the speaker or writer thinks 
far too much of his minute advances in religious theory. 
The only excuse for him is his marvellous naiveté, Here 
is one of his self-assertive utterances :— 


I will fetch my knowledge from far, 
And will see justice done to my Maker, 


For truly my words are no lies, 
One perfect in knowledge is before thee (86 3“), 

What an over-estimate of his originality | Elihu’s 
favourite theory of the disciplinary character of suffering 
(3314-30 368-25) was fully stated by Eliphaz at the 
outset (58 7 17 7°). If he ceases to advocate it, it is 
because Job will not allow that it applies to his case. 
There is only one section in which Elihu may claim 
some originality. He says (3314) that God speaks to 
sinners in two ways ; first, by alarming them with 
dreams (vv, 15-18), and next by sending them sicknesses 
which would have a fatal issue but fot the intervention 
of a friendly angel (vv, 19-28). The central stanza of the 
former passage (8315 7) should run thus :— 

By a dream, a vision of the night, 
In slumberings upon the bed, 


He opens the ears of men, 
makes their flesh to tremble.1 


Here Elihu differs from Eliphaz his model by making 
the dream (see v, x7) a means of ‘ withholding a man 
from injustice’ (nbiyn, v, 17. Bick., Du., after @}. The 
most important part of the second passage (3322-25) is 
very incorrectly given in MT, though the interpretation 
given to MT by critics (cp PARACLETE) does not 
seriously misrepresent the mind of the writer. Most 
probably we should read as follows :— 


And his soul draws near to the pit, 

And his life to the dark world, 

Unless an angel redeem him, 

One who rescues man from Abaddon, , ie 


* 
“And he be gracious to him, and say, ‘Let him go; 
I have found the ransom of his soul; 
Let his flesh swell with youthful strength, 
Let him return to the days of his youth.’ 

Here Elihu ventures on a virtual contradiction of 
Eliphaz who (v.1) denies that ‘ holy ones,‘ z.e., angels, 
can help a man _ struck by deadly sickness. He 
positively asserts that when a sick man seems near 
his end, one of those angels whom God commissions, 
not to lie in wait (like the Satan) for the tripping of the 
righteous, hut to prevent the chastisement of penitent 
sinners from going too far, rescues him from the 
destroying angel who has already grasped him. The 
‘ransom’ spoken of is probably the prayer of penitent 
confession (vv. 26-28). The angelology of ‘Elihu’ is 


1 MT, obscurely, DAM? DIDP,—ze., ‘and seals their disci- 
pline’ (or, ‘their bond’). @, Aq. Pesh. (Bick., G. Hoffm., 
Bu., Beer, Du.), opm, ‘terrifies.’ For 75% Du., Beer sug- 
gest ONT, ‘terrors (&, év elSeot péBov rocovro.s). But this 
leaves metre and parallelism imperfect. A close inspection 
reveals 120° nw yNsD (see 474% 5 Ps.119120). Writing 
the letters of MT continuously, one sees how the error arose. 

2 Inl, 2 for nnpsd, ‘to the destroying (angels ?),’ which is not 
properly |{ to nnvid, ‘to the pit,’ read mindy Ww; ® ev doy. 
nny 122 gives one beat more, but has no other recommenda- 
tion. In 13 read yxbp apya td-ox, Note the Pasek after 
yoy, In, 4read ji129p oN Sey; oN was perhaps still in 
the text when the gloss ‘43)*~3 was inserted. asp, hy a 
little transposition and corruption, became 4}?8 *3. Bu. omits 
Aa) sn qxbp as agloss, which isunjustifiable. In 1 5 read 
imynB (so some MSS) with Béttch., Wright, Gra., Hoftm, 
Bu., Du., Beer. In |, 6 insert W521; Bick.@), Bu, Du. In 
1. 7 read ypy; Hoffm., Bi. Bu., Du. 
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therefore more developed than that of the Colloquies 
(cp Job and Sol. 44 f.). 

We have on the one hand an angel of Death, and on the 
other an angelic redeemer. Whatever may have been popularly 
believed at an earlier date, it is only a late poet (later, it would 
seem, than those who gave the tone to the Psalter, and later 
also than the poem of Job) who could have authoritatively 
sanctioned this belief. _Elihu's minute reproductions of sayings 
of Job (see 8884 45,7 8527) also point to an author who had 
the book before him as a whole, so far as it was then extant. 
What he gives us is a reassertion of the doctrine of earthly 
retribution in what seemed to him an improved form, and he 
gives this reassertion greater force by leading the reader to 
suppose that Job was silenced by it, and that Yahwe tacitly 
approved it. 

(a) Language.—That there are many points of 
contact between Elihu and the Colloquies is not 

denied (cp Bu., Beztr. 92-123); but there 

13. Style of are also many words (¢.g., y3) and phrases 

Elihu ; et Geet ycaaé , 

speeches peculiar to ‘ Elihu' (ib. 124-146 ) which 

* would hardly have been the case if ' Elihu’ 

were written by the author of the Colloquies, considering 
that the circle of ideas in ‘ Elihu' is not very different from 
that in the Colloquies. It may of course be answered 
that an interval of some duration separates the com- 
position of the two sections, so that we are ultimately 
thrown back on the question whether it is likely that 
the same writer would have worked up the old material 
again with the object of restating old solutions of Job's 
problem. A good deal has been said on the larger 
number of Aramaisms in ‘ Elihu’ as compared with the 
Colloquies, and, as the text now stands, not without 
reason. But the text of ‘Elihu’ is in urgent need of 
critical emendation (¢.g., x97 in Job376 is certainly 


wrong).' So far as the present writer can see, how- 
-ever, the legitimate emendations of the text of "Elihu" 
‘do not raise the Speeches of Elihu to the same plane of 
literary excellence as the Speeches of Job and his Friends 
(upon which, be it remembered, the same beneficent art 
.of critical emendation has also to be practised). Budde, 
it is true, is of an opposite opinion. By the removal of 
corruptions and interpolations he thinks that the linguistic 
argument against the so-called ‘genuineness’ of the 
Elihu-section has lost its basis, and that both the form 
-and the contents of the speeches can now be much 
‘better appreciated (fos, Einl., p. xx). To criticise 
this statement adequately would require too much 
space. The present writer has no disinclination to 
join in the effort to relieve Elihu's speeches from some 
of the rust which has gathered about them; but he 
feels sure that no restoration can make the picture a 
masterpiece (cp Driver, /z¢r.(®, 429). 

(8) Non-mention in Prologue and Epilogue.—There 
‘certainly ought to have been a condemnation of Elihu 
in the Epilogue ; the non-mention of him in the Prologue 
we can perhaps pass over. It is absurd to speak of the 
-harmony (?) between the Speeches of Elihu and those 
of Yahwé as sufficiently indicating Yahwé’s approval of 
his youthful advocate (Stickel). Almost more reasonable 
is the statement in the Testament of Job (a Greek Jewish 
Midrash), 'And after he (Elihu) had ended, God 
appeared to me (Job) in a storm and in clouds, and 
spoke, blaming Elihu, and showing me that he who 
had spoken was not a man but a wild beast.’? It 
would, indeed, have been inhuman to harass a sufferer 
like Job with such feeble commonplaces! 

The recognition of the fact that the Book of Job, like 
Homer and like the Sagas, has grown together by the 

Dat combination of different elements, has an 

14. Date, important bearing on the date of the Book. 
'The phrase ‘ the Book of Job’ may have two meanings : 
(1) the original Book of Job, so far as it is extant 
(11-213; 427-17), and (2} the Book of Job with the 
latest inserted passages. The date of the Book, in the 
second sense, will be that of the latest insertion; in the 
first sense,it will be that of the writing of the Prologue 

1 Perles, MI17; Siegfr., Bu., an. 

2 Kehler, 'The Testament of Job,' Kohut Memorial, 333. 
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and Epilogue. The latter date can easily be determined. 
A prominent supernatural personage in the celestial 
court is called ‘the Satan’ (‘ adversary,’ * accuser’). 
The same personage appears in his character of ‘ accuser’ 
before Yahwé in Zech. 3, and it can readily be shown 
(see SATAN) that the conception of the Satan is more 
developed in Job1 and 2 than in Zech.3.!_ Now the 
date of Zech.3 is 5x9 B.c. ; the first Book of Job is 
therefore later than 519 B.c. It is no objection to this 
date: (a) that the picture of the life of Job in the 
Prologue is in harmony with the old patriarchal stories, 
or (6) that the author shows himself to be a gifted 
narrator. The Book of Ruth shows that there were 
highly gifted narrators in the later times, and such a 
writer could easily imitate the patriarchal stories. If 
the £ésttah (EV piece of money) in 4211 is really copied 
from Gen. 3319, the writer of the original Job was only 
too faithful an imitator, for £é52/ah is probablya corrup- 
tion of a much more intelligible and historical phrase 
(see KESITAH), The mention of the Chaldeans (1 17) as 
marauders has been thought to point to the period before 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar. But ‘ Chaldeans' 
should probably be ‘ Cushites' (see CUSH, § 2, 1); the 
* Cushites' and 'Sabeans' of antiquity were remembered 
by a late tradition (cp 2 Ch.149). 

The date of the Prologue and Epilogue is marked 
(r) by the double restoration of Job's property (4212; 
v.10b may be a gloss), which corresponds to a standing 
feature in the descriptions of glorified Israel (see Is. 617, 
Zech. 912, Jer. 1614-18}, and (2} still more by the 
parallelism between the story of Job's calamity and 
restored prosperity and the figurative description of 
the vicissitudesof the Servant of Yahweé in Is. 5213-53 x2, 
The latter point requires some elucidation. Is. 533 
46 7 are like a poetic description of the ‘ stroke’ of Job's 
sickness, of the horror of his neighbours, and of his own 
pious resignation ; G. Hoffmann deserves special credit 
for pointing out the analogy of the metaphorical sickness 
of the Servant to the actual sicknessof Job. It appears 
likely that Job, who in the Prologue and the Epilogue isa 
type of Israel, partly suggested the figurative description 
of the ‘ Servant of Yahwé'—the personification of the 
company of pious Israelites in the age inaugurated by 
Ezra which regarded itself as the true, spiritual Israel. 
* Reflecting on the cause of Job's misery, the writer (of Is. 
53)came to the conclusionthat God must have appointed 
this for the good of those who, unlike Job, were trans- 
gressors (cp 428), and that Jobs consciousness of this 
must have helped him to bear his sufferings uncom- 
plainingly.’® And taking Job fo be a type of Israel, 
he became assured that true Israelites, who bore the 
sufferingsbrought upon them through the great national 
calamity as uncomplainingly as Job (z.2., the Job of the 
original Book), would like him be the means of salvation 
to others, and would thus, like him, demonstrate the 
possibility of disinterested piety. It must surely be 
admitted that the two writers (of the original Job and of 
the ‘ Servant’ passages) belonged to the same period, 
and if so it is probable that they lived subsequently to 
the introduction of Ezra's lawbook, for this is the period 
to which the passages on the Servant of Yahwi: may 
most plausibly beassigned (see SERVANT OF THE Lorb). 
It is, however, not quite impossible to give both Is. 53 
and the original Book of Job a somewhat earlier date, 
viz., somewhere about 500 B.C., which is the date to 
which G. Hoffmann, A/z0d, 34, assigns the 'genuine 
Book of Job." 


It is impossible to estimate with precision the amount of lin- 
guistic evidence for the late date of Prologue, Epilogue, and 
olloquies, owing to the frequent uncertainty of the text. For 
instance, the first three words cited by Dillmann (p. xxxi) as 
Aramaic probably do not belong to the true text of the Colloquies. 








1 This isof importance. Dillmann asserts, 'In Zech. (110. 
82% 65) the Prologue of Job is already used and imitated’ 
(7itod, Einl. p. xxxvi). See, however, Nowack, &4 P*. 325. 

2 But see Budde's note. 

3 Jew. Rel, Life, 102. 
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nba in 1615 and 3h in 3133 are corrupt; and 15174, which 
contains mn (a favourite word of Elihu), is a wretched distich, 
which has no place in this fine poem; ‘mink, a doubly 
Aramaic form, also occurs in an interpolated distich (1317; 
see Bick., Du.). ap? which Beer (p. 83) and Nestle 
(ZA TW 20_17% {2900]) rightly claim as an Aram. word for 
aoKds (SO , skin-bottle,’ is found again in an inserted dis- 
tich (1328; see Du.); “ay, ‘my witness,’ 1619 and maw 
in 2613 (see RAHAB) are corrupt. There are, however, une 
doubted Aramaisms, such as }D3 (522), bby (82), 73 with 
plural pop and pop (626 121x 1817, and often), 10 (1327), 


ODP (168 [2], 2216), Nav and nay (87 rr 1223). 

Dillmann accounts for these partly as dialectal peculiarities 
partly asarising from a rhythmic need of variety; hut the forme; 
explanationcannot safelybepressed. As words, or senses of words 
characteristic of later Hebrew (7th or 6th century) he mention; 
(a) bap, 210; (2) Wa ‘todetermine’ (22 28), an Aramaic usage. 
But Dillmann’s note on 2228 is most unsatisfactory ; he is com- 
pelled to take the next word *pX to mean ‘a thing’ —a purely 
imaginary meaning, though one commentator after another re- 
affirms it. The passage is corrupt 5 SOXW3m) comes from 
paND (continue may Rs the line is copied from 1117(on 
which see £x/.T 10381_f [’99]); itoccurs in the late appendage 
to the third speech of Eliphaz; (c) pm [Aram.], 1420 15245 


(@) 430,73 (a doubtful passage). (e) VRI, ‘to let loose (the 
hand),’69. Here again the text is corrupt: we can emend with 
more confidence than in 73. Read SET] % ny, ‘that he 
would grant my prayer and shatter me.” (/) 33), ‘tyrant,: 

2128, as in Is. 132. The change from‘ liberal, noble’ to tyrant 

is not probable (contrast Is. 325), and it is better to emend to 
“jaa in both passages. (g)pbN, ‘interest,’ 21 21,223. (2) 310, 
1022.¢ But Shédl was certainly not need, ‘disorderly’ ; 
‘ond is based on a miswritten form of mipdy.2 @ VSP, 
‘branches’ (149, etc.) (7)D°BYY, 4 1320 2 (doubtful passages). 
(®) nasbp, 216 () mon, 2610, (m)axwn, 2134. Dillmann 
also mentions the use ofS for the accusative, and the occasional 
use of the plural in y:-, He might have added that the relative 
¥ only occurs once in the MT of the Colloquies (192963); it 


is found, however, in Lam. 244 (see LAMENTATIONS). 
On the whole, Dillmann has not been able to indicate many 


eistinetly, late Hebrew words in the Colloquies ; rare words, 
only to be explained from the Arabic, need not necessarily be 
late, though the possibility of the late adoption of Arabic words 
in literary Hebrew cannot be denied.4 It would seem that if the 
writer is of late date (and the other arguments go far to prove 
that he is so) he took pains to cultivate a classic Hebrew style, 
and his success shows that the facilities for writing such Hebrew 
were great; there was probably a regular school for the practice 
of classic Hebrew writing. The falling offin the Hebrew of 
Ben Sira is very noticeable. 

To place the Book of Job—whether in a larger or a 
narrower sense—in the age of Jeremiah (Dill., Konig), 
or more precisely not long before the siege of Jerusalem, 
is becoming more and more difficult. It is true, the 
death of Josiah, and the sad events which rapidly 
followed, must have prompted the question, ‘ Wherefore 
doth the way of the wicked prosper’ (Jer.121 ; cp Job 
217)? Moreover, we actually find Jeremiah (2014-18) 
cursing the day on which he was born. It is true, both 
passages are liable to grave suspicion, and may without 
arbitrariness he regarded as * secondary’; even Dillmann 
questions 2014-18. But even accepting provisionally 
Jeremiah‘s authorship of both passages, we cannot 
draw any critical inference from this. Poetry like that 
of Job and the Psalms represents, not the scanty band 
of a prophet’s disciples, but that large section of the 
community which had at length absorbed Jeremiah’s 





1 The parallelism is bad, and the distich does not fit in with 
the context. 2 131) is a corruption of Pane 

2 The scribe may have collected the singular combination of 
corrupt variants in v. 22 from different manuscripts. 

3 See Konig (£22. 417), who, with Dillmann, reads “wv, 
Probably the passage is glossatorial. See also Konia on the 
variation of usage in Job between +3 and »53y. 

4 Ihn Ezra (on Job 211) expresses the opinion that the Book 
of Job is atranslation. In his Lider Jodi (1737) Schultens 
describes the language as Hebraeo-Arabic, and says that it 
expresses the true genius of Arabic. This is in every way an 
exaggeration. 
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ideas. The probability, therefore, is that the poems 
which contain parallels to passages plausibly ascribed to 
Jeremiah were written a good while after that prophet’s 
age. It is true the language of Job is so vigorous and, 
comparatively speaking, so pure (especially when a 
methodical textual criticism has been applied) that 
apart from other considerations one’s first impulse might 
be to place such a book rather early. But very early it 
is impossible to place it, and a time of rapid national 
decline, like that of Jeremiah, is really less suitable for 
the composition of such a fine work than any moderately 
quiet part of the Persian period. As a compromise we 
might of course refer the work to the exilic period (see 
Davidson,! p. Ixvii; Che. Job azd Sol. 74). But when we 
take the ideas of the book into consideration, we see 
that it is best understood as the provisional summing 
up of along period of meditation under the combination 
of special influences which existed in the post-exilic age 
and at no other period. 

How much later the existing Colloquies were sub- 
stituted for the original Colloquies or Colloquy, is of 
course uncertain. The former imply a heightened 
interest in the problem of suffering. The wise men tell 
Job that he must have been a great sinner to have been 
overtaken by such a calamity. So in Is. 6317 we find 
the Jewish community asking why Yahwé bad caused 
the Jews to err from his ways, and hardened their hearts 
so as not to fear him? The company of faithful Jews 
(=the Servant of Yahwe) could not remember any 
transgressions sufficient to account for the recent aggra- 
vation of their misery. They were ‘those who worked 
righteousness and remembered the ways that God would 
have’ (Is.6452}; yet they were compelled to suppose 
that Israel had somehow broken faith, and become 
guilty in the eyes of God, so that all their righteous 
deeds (which they could no more disown than Job could 
disown his righteousness) were as a filthy garment (Is. 
645 [4] 7), and consequently they had to bear the 
weight of God‘s unaccountable anger. This is analogous 
to what the three Friends would have had Job say, and 
what he stoutly refused to say; there is nothing to 
compare with it in the section consisting of Is. 40-55 
(see 4027 49 14). 

The later we bring down the date of the Colloquies 
the better we can understand not only the atmosphere 
of political and social unrest (see,¢.g., 71} which seems 
to pervade them (cp 1217-25, 141 .), but also the wide 
intellectual interests of the author. Even if we restrict 
our view to Job 3-19, the extent of those interests is very 
striking ; the earlier writer apparently had it in him to 
say nearly all the best that his successors have said. 
Apart from their particular controversy, both Job and 
the Friends state much that is admirable respecting God 
and human nature, and show an interest in the world 
of nature which can only be paralleled to some extent 
in the second part of Isaiah. The angelology and 
mythological allusions, too, indicate a remarkable 
freedom from religious scruple, such as we know to 
have characterised the later period.2 Nor must we 
omit to pay homage to the purity and inwardness of the 
morality of Job’s great self-justification(chap.31). He 
may seem to be self-righteous; but this is only due to 
the predominance of the conception of God as a Judge. 
He knows equally well with the Friends that essential 
purity belongs to God alone, though the passage which 
distinctly expresses this truth (144) is plainly an inter- 
polation.? Job has never really fallen away from God. 
Nor are the authors of the Colloquies sceptics except as 
regards an antiquated orthodoxy. They are no doubt 


1 In &A@) Professor Davidson places the Book ‘somewhere in 
the troubled period’ between the early part of the seventh and 
the fifth centuries. 

2 See Job aad Sol. 997%; OFs 270; and cp Budde, Hiob, 
Einl. 44,74 ‘ 

3 It interrupts the connection. Rudde keeps thet passage in 
the text, hut in the note inclines to regard it as an interpolation 
(so Bick., Beer). 
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in a sense cosmopolitans. Either by hearsay or by 
travel (cp 619 2129) they have some real acquaintance 
with the world outside Judzea. But to all that, from a 
modern Christian point of view, is fundamental in the 
Jewish religion Job is as loyal as Ezra himself. And 
what can be more truly prophetic than Job's appeal to 
God's love against his undiscriminating wrath? All 
this can hardly have been written much before the close 
of the Persian period.+ 
The Speeches of YahwB (88-426) belong to a poet of 
the same school as the poem on the Divine Wisdom 
(28 1-27); they are, however, of somewhat earlier date 
than that fine poem, which contains one line borrowed 
from the Speeches (wv. 266 ; cp 38256). The writer's in- 
terest in the problem of suffering is but slight. Nor does 
philosophical speculation attract him : he is an observer 
—a poetic observer—of nature. Chap. 28 has special 
affinities with the eulogies of wisdom in Prov. 3 13-20 and 
822-31. The happy tone, the interest in nature, and 
in the case of chap. 28 (and parallels) the tendency to 
hypostatize Wisdom, suggest the bringing down of all 
these works to the period of widened outlook and 
greater freedom from anxiety at the beginning of the 
Greek rule. We need not, however, on this account 
identify nan, ‘ wisdom,’ with the Adyos or the vos mroin- 
-rixés 3 indeed, such a view would oblige us, with Duhm, 
to bring down Prov. 822-31 and Job28 to the third 
century B.c. The Zoroastrian conception of the two- 
fold wisdom2 (heavenly and earthly) is old enough to 
have influenced the Jews : Persian (and Babylonian) 
influences continued to be felt long after the fall of the 
Persian Empire. 
The various conflicting theories which have been 
offered as to the purpose of the book will now be seen 
to proceed from a false assumption. 
a5; Growthand The book of Job has no literary 
object of Job. unity, and cannot have had a pur- 
pose. It has grown; it has not been made. The 
different parts of the book, however, had their purpose, 
which must be sought for by an exegesis unfettered by 
a priori theories. The earliest writer wished to suggest 
that righteous Israel's sufferings were an honour, because 
they showed that Israel's service of God was disinterested. 
The next writer simply gave expression to the conflict- 
ing thoughts of his time on the great problem of suffer- 
ing; he himself had no definite solution to give. A 
third writer could only offer the anodyne of the poetic 
imaginative observation of the wonders of nature. 
A fourth sought to undo the work of his predecessors 
by restating a theory which had not, he thought, been 
adequately represented before. The present book 
is heterogeneous and amorphous ; it gives us, however, 
a picture of Jewish religious life and thongbt which is of 
priceless value. For asubtle and interesting attempt to 
commend a very different view see § 4 of the Introduc- 
tion to Budde's comnientary. 
The genuine Septuagint text has been practically 
recovered from the Sahidic Version (Coptic of Upper 
F Egypt) of Job published by P. 
16. Versions. A ecaung Ciasca a 1889; 396-409 
is the only lacuna, It is shorter than the Hebrew 
text by nearly 400 stichi. Origen in his MHexaple 
supplied its deficiencies from Theodotion, mark- 
ing the insertions by asterisks, and there are still five 
MSS which give Origen's marks more or less com- 
pletely (see Hatch, Zssays on Biblical Greek, 216). 
Hatch in 1889 accepted the shorter Septuagint form as 
that of the original Book of Job, and Bickell (1892- 
1894), whenever his metrical theory will allow it, follows 
the Greek. Dillmann, however, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Prussian Academy (Textkritisches zum B. 


1 See Kleinert. ‘Dassnezifisch-hebraische im B. Hiob,' S4. A, 
"86, P» 290 6 

2 Bee Expositor, ’g2a, p. 79: cp PERSIA (Religion) 

3 See@17a. For Bickell's earlier view of &. see his ,De 
éndole ac ratione Versionis Alexandrine ininterpretando libro 
¥obi (63). 
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fjob, 'go) has subjected Hatch's arguments to a de- 
tailed consideration, and has shown that, except in a 
few cases, the omissions were arbitrarily made by the 
Greek translator, or, as we might almost better call 
him, paraphrast. This does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that some of the omissions may he justifiable 
on grounds of internal criticism, and that the translator 
may have been partly guided by warning signs (Paseks) 
in the Hebrew text indicating the non-originality of 
certain passages, some of which signs may easily have 
become misplaced. See further Budde, Hiob, Einl. 
xlviti fj; Beer, 'Textkritische Studien zum B. Job,’ 


ZATW 16207 ff ('96), 17 97f; (97), 18257 £7 ('98)- 
Beer's work deals with all the versions; see also his Text 
des B. Hiob—two parts ('95, '98). On the Peshitta, 
see A. Mandl, Die Peschittha gu Hiob, nebst einem, 
Anhang ib. threr Verhdliniss sur LXX u. Targum 
('92), and E. Baumann, ZA TW 18 305 ¥ ('98), 19 288 7% 
(99), 201778 (1900). See also W. Bacher, 'Das 
Targ. zu Hiob,' AGW 20 208-223 (’71), and H. Gratz, 
‘ Das Zeitalter der griech. Uebersetz. des B.H.,” MGW/ 


2683-9 ('77). 


(a) Text.— Now that the study of the textual criticism of Job 
is entering on a new stage, we must not omit to trace its earlier 
. history. These are the chief names. C. F. 
17. Literature. Houbigant (priest of the Oratory), Note 
Critice in unxtversos VT tibros 2155-218 
(1777). A hundred years later, A. Merx, Das Gedicht von 
ffioé (2871), reviewed unfavourably by Ewald, GGA, Nov. 29 
71, hut gratefully by H. Schultz, /D7 16 C71. The import! 
ance of the hook lies in its treatment of the text, especially 
in its attempt ata methodical use of the versions, not so much 
in its use of a theory of strophes to discover interpolations or 
lacunae. P. de Lagarde, Prophete Chaldaice, see pp. 1f 
(72). G. Bickell, Carmina VT metrice, 150-187 (82), giving 
the text of Job arranged according to his metrical theory, marks 
a step forward; cp Flunk in 2&7, ’82, p. 34077 G. H.Bateson 
Wright, Te Book of Job, a new critically revised translation, 
with essays on scansion, date, etc. (‘intended to follow in the 
wake of the critical edition of A. Merx'), a pioneering work, 
produced at Efong Kong, with easily explained defects, and 
strange indications of a critical tendency almost new among 
students of the text of Job (cp Bndde, TZZ, June r4, '84; 
Cheyne, fob and Solomon, 113 53QX 9574, [’97]). H.Gratz, 
MGW 36(’87), in a review of Cheyne's Job and Solomon, 
which contains a conspectus of Gratz’s emendations as far as 
chap. 29, not included in the posthumous Emendationes. G. 
Hoffmann, 4/706 (91); cp Cheyne, Crit. Rev. 1250-259 (or). 
Bickell, ‘Der urspriing]. Sept.-text des B. Jah,’ ZK 7, '86, p. 
5§7.4.; Krit, Bearbeitung des Job-dialogs,: WZK4Z, ‘92, pp. 
137 JK 240% 327 0.3 93) PP. 17 153.73 94, p. rears of the 
highest qpportance in spite of its too frequent arbitrariness, 
which is subjected to good-natured banter by Budde. Perhaps, 
however, Budde would have improved his own work by adopting 
more from Bickell. Thetheory that the poetical portions (except 
the eight-line speech of Yahwi: and certain passages in tristichs) 
are composed in four-line strophes cannot he said to have been 
overthrown by Budde. On Bickell's view of the original Septu- 
agint, see C. Siegfried 'Job' in SBOT (Heb.), '93 5 cp. R. 
ottheil, JOR 7 552 7 C 4). Bickell's work was not in time to 
be used by Siegfried. J. ce © Die metrische Beschaffenheit des 
B.H.' SA. ‘95, pp. 635-692, and later essays in SAA% 99. 
G. Beer (’gs-’98);, Budde (96); Duhm (’97); see below. Perles, 
Analekten (95). Cheyne, * The Text of Job,’ /OR 9573.0 (97); 
‘More Critical Gleanings from Job,' Bz. T 1038077 (99), and 
many scattered notes in /QA, £xp. 7, Crit. Bid., and the 
present work. 

(1) Afetre.—J. Ley, as above. Paul Vetter, Die Metrik des 
B. fob (41). See also Bickell, Budde, Duhm, and cp PoxTicaL 
Literature, § 8. 

(c)Commentaries and Translations.— For orientation in the 
work of the earlier exegesis, see Del.’s indispensable work on 
Job, Introduction, § 10, ‘History of Exegesis ; cp Diestel, 
Gesch. des AT in der christl. Kirche. No other book was so 
impossible to interpret before the reawakening of linguistic know- 
ledge as that of Job. Inthe 16thcentury Mercerus (1573) both 
for Job and for the ‘Solomonic’ writings did work of some 
permanent value. The famous passage, Job 1925, he explains of 
Job's hope of a public recognition of his innocence by God in 
his lifetime. The first strictly philological commentary is that 
of Albert Schultens, Lzder /odz, 2 vols. Leyden, 1737—-a magnifi- 
cent and thorough attempt to apply the key of Arabic philology 
to problems which were often only created by corruption of the 
text. Elizabeth Smith (d. 1805), translation, 110. S. Lee, '37. 
H. Ewald, Dichter des Alten Bundes(®), 3 (’54); cp Cheyne, 
Founders, 88 7. J. G. Stickel, ’42,_ K. Schlottmann, ’51. ' 
Renan, Le Livre de Job,’59. ¥'. Delitzsch, '64, (ET 'y6). A. 
Dillmann, inAGH, '60.’91 (valuable). A. Merx, ’71 (see above). 
A, Elzas, '72 g ewish)- F. C. Cook (Steaker’s Comz.),'73. Fi 
Hitzig, 44.” J. C. Matthes, part 1,76 (philological commentary; 
excellent). G. L. Studer, Das BE. Jur geistliche u, gebildete 
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Laien,’8x (auseful companion to his critical essays ; see below). 
E. Reuss, in La sainte Bible, Anc. Test. vi. (78), and Hioé 
(translation), '88. G. H. B. Wright, '83 (see above). A. B. 
Davidson, Commentary, vol, i, '62 (philological), '84 (in Cam- 
bridge Bible). W. Volck, in KGK, '89. a. H. Gilbert, The 
Poetry of fod, part i., a rhythmical translation in three-toned 
lines; part ii, interpretative essays (Chicago, '89), G. Hoff- 
mann (’gz . translation, etc.). C. Siegfried, '93(see Text). Fr. 
Baethgen 'in Kay, HS, "O43 and Hiob (translation), ’g99. G. 
Bickell, ‘job,’ in Dichtungen der Hebréer, ii, ’82 (translation 5 
should go with Carm. V7’ Metr. 5 see ahove, a) > Das B, Job 
nach Anteitung der Strophik u. der Septuaginta, '94 (rans: 
lation jshould ‘go with Bi.’s later Heb. edition 5 see a K. 
Budde, '96. B. Duhm, '97. The last two writers seem to mark 
a new stage in exegetical study. aon 
(d) Articles and other contributions.—A. Schultens, Anim- 
adversiones philologicas in librum Jobi,' in Opera minora, 
9-92 (1769). Fr. Béttcher, in Kxeg.-krit. Ackreniese, '49, and 
‘eue exeg.-krit, Achrend, (Abthl. EN 65, JL A Froude. Short 
Studies ox Great Subjects, 1236 {7 (67). §. Haekstra, ‘Job de 
knecht van Jehovah,” 74.751 4% (71). H. Gritz, “Die In- 
tegritat der Kap. 27 u. 28 in Hiob,| MGW7/ 21 241 77 (22). i 
ellh, JDT,'71, p. 552 4 A. Kuenen, ‘Job en ‘de lijdende 
knecht van Jahveh,' #. 7 492, ('73). Godet, essay in Btudes 
Bibliques,'74.. W.H. Green, The Argument of the Book € 
Job unfolded, '73. Studer, 'Uber die Integritat desB.H.’ /P7, 
°75, p. 668 7 J. Barth, Beitrdge zur Erklirung des B. Job, 
‘16. K. Budde, Bettrége zur Krit. des B.H. °76$ * Die Capp. 
27 u. 28 des B.H.,’ ZATW 2193 7% (82). Fr. Giecebrecht, Der 
Wendepunkt des B.H.,’ '79 (subtle; obscure in style). ej 
Derenbourg, Réflexions détachées’ RE/ 11% (80). T. Ky 
Cheyne, * Job and the Second Par; of Isaiah,” Proth. Is.(3) 2 
259 H (84). ; foo and Solomon, ’87. J. Grill, Zur Kritik der 
Composition des B.H. ‘20 (original). J. Meinhold, ‘Das 
Problem des B.H.' Neue Jahrb. fi deutsche Théol., 'g2, p. 
637% H. Gunkel, Schépfung u. Chaos, 36-38 48-70 92, ’95 (im- 
63 FF at). Cia eee fe Sha See BH toe eA 
Wright, Biblical Essays, 1-33, °86. G. G. Bradley, Lectures 
on Job,’87._ Seyring, Die A htngihet der Spriche Sal. Cap. 
1-9 von Hiob, '89. D. B. Macdonald, ‘ The original form_of 
the Legend of Job, JBL, 1463 (95). H. L. Strack, ‘Die 
Prioritat des B.H. gegeniiberden Einleitungsredenz.d. Spr. Sal.’ 
SLKn, 6, p. 609% J. Ley, ‘Die dramat. Anlage der Hiob- 
dichtung,' Weue Jahrbb. 7. Philos. 2. Pédagegin, '96 (2), 126.775 
‘ Charakteristik der drei Freunde Hiohs,'S#.K7., 1900, p. 331,7- 
S. R. Driver, 'Sceptics of the OT,' Contemp. Rev., '96, p. 2577: 
T. K. Cheyne, 'The Book pf top oe Se ae a 
xpos, 97a, p. 401 £3 '974, p. 22 Fe; Jew. Rel. Life, ’98, 
gakie ORY e MG *96 (it Modern Reader's Bible). 
Among the Introductions see especially those of Driver, Cor+ 
nill, and Wildeboer. TKC 


JOBAB (331°, 14BaB [BADFL)). 

1. One of the thirteen tribes called sons of JoxkTaNn 
(Gen. 1029, ewBad [E]; 1 Ch. 123 om. B, wpae [A]). 
Its precise seat is unknown, but there may be an echo 
of the name in that of the Vekatbab (a2), a tribe 
mentioned in two of Glaser's inscriptions { Skzze, 2303), 
which seems to have been subject to the Sabzean king. 
Cp Di.’s note. 

2. b. Zerah, an Edomite king whose city was Bozrah (Gen. 
86 33 4, twBad [A ine, 33] twBax [E]51 Ch. 1447, wwaBa8 [B in 
vw. 44 only}); identified ‘with Job in the appendix to the @ 
version of that book (42174). Cp schol. in Field's Hex. on 
Gen. 36 Zc. 

3. King of Madon, who joined Jabin, king of Hazor, against 
Joshua (Josh. 111, cwad [L). 

The name Jobab appears twice in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(g-2., $9, ii. A}, 4. b. Shaharaim (2 Ch, 89) {see /OX 11 108, § 6), 
and 5. b. Elpaai (¢ Ch. 818, twas [B]) Ges JOK 11102 Y, § 1, 


114,913). . 
, Very possibly Jobab_ is not always correct. Joab or Jonadab 
is more probable (cp Hopas) 57 is often omitted or misread. 

T. KC, 


JOCHEBED (7:5, probably ‘ Yahwé is [my tribe's] 
glory,’ cp §§ 38, 80 ; 1wyaBed [BAFL]) was, according 
to P, the dadah (075) or aunt of Amram, who took her 
to wife; their children were Aaron, Moses, and Miriam 
(Ex.620[P], Nu. 26s9t [R], -Be@ [A]). The tradition 
(a)that the mother of Moses was a ‘ daughter of Levi' 
(z.e., a woman of the tribe of Levi) was certainly, and 
the tradition (4) that her name was Jochebed was possibly, 
earlier than P, because (1) the phrase ‘ daughter of Levi' 
is used of Moses' mother in Ex. 21 (E),and (2)names 
compounded with Jeho- (Jo-) were apparently regarded 
by Pas af somewhat later origin (see Nu. 1316). It is 
noteworthy, however, that the narrators nowhere call 
Moses and Aaron b’né Amram; we cannot be sure 
that in the earlier tradition Moses was not like Mel- 
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chizedek, drdrwp dpjrwp. A son of the second 
Phinehas (b. Eli‘ was probably called Jochebed (see 
IcHABop). This would hardly have been so if tradition 
attached the same name to Moses' mother. We may 
safely assume, however, that Jochebcd was a name 
current in the family of Aaron and Moses from the 
Sinaitic period, and perhaps it is the long looked-for 
key to the mysterious name apy (Jacob) which has 
doubtless been worn down in popular use from some 
longer name, which we need not suppose to have 
included the divine title ef, Cp JAcos, § 1. 

On the name see Nestle, Hig. 77 4% ; Gray, HPN 156, and cp 
NAMES, § 112, Q's representation of Jocbebed as Amram’s 
cousin (Ex. 620) is interesting; a déd@h could not marry_her 
nephew, according to Lev.18zz 2019. But perhaps @& is 
right ip could easily disappear after 49. Cp Kinsuip, § 5, 
MarRIAGE, § 2. T.K.C. 


JODA. 1. 1 Esd. 558 (iwAa [A])= Ezra 39, JUDAH 
(3) (twSa [Ti. WH]), Lk.326 RV, AV supDa. 
ALOGIES ii., § 3,7 


JOED capi [Ba.], “wi [Ginsb., misprint?]; 1wad 
[B, omitting preceding yioc], 1wad [AL], -aB DX], op 
on the name, Ki.'s note 2 Ch. 929, S807), a Benjamite 
(Neh. 117). 


JOEL (281°; iH [BKAL). 

1. b. Pethuel (Joel 11), see next art. 

2. The eldest son of Samuel the prophet ; see SAMUEL. In 
the parallel passage 1 Ch. §28[13], for pay) ‘3¢1 NoaNn (AV the 
firstborn Vashnj and Abiah) we must read 38 381 Sey oaAt 
(cp RV ‘the firstborn Joel and the second Abiah'). The com- 
parison of the two texts illustrates, in an interesting manner, the 
ways in which errors have found their way into MT. Accord- 
ing to the Chronicler (x Ch. 6 33{ze] and 1517), Joel is the father 
of the singer HEMAN (9.w.). 

3. The brother of Nathan of Zobah, 1 Cb. 1138 (so @At, hut 
B® inboth Ch. and S., followedby Bertheau, Keil, Gesenius, 'the 
son of Nathan') and one of David's heroes, In 2S. 2336 his 
name appears as bya (see IcaL). The correct reading is 
doubtful, since in S. @L reads twyA (GBA, however read yaah). 
For Zopau, however, Marquart (Fund. 21) ‘would read 
ApY_I= TIO in Benjamin. 

4. A Simeonite prince a Ch. 475). 

5. In 1 Ch. 548 Joel would seem to have dropped out of the 
preceding verse, or else we must insert_here the name of one of 
the sons of Reuben. Pesh. reads here CARM1, which is probably 
right. 

6. A Gadite chief a Ch. 512). 

7. A Kehathite, 1 Ch. 6 36[21]. Inv. 24[9] his name appears 
as SHAUL (g.v.). He is mentioned again in 2Ch. 2912, See 
GENEALOGIES i,, § 7 (iii., ). 

8& b. IzRAHIAH (¢.z.), 1 Ch. 73 (pana [B)). 

go. A Gershonite chief (a Ch. 15711), descended from Ladan 
Ch. 238). Cp tobelow, 

zo, b. Jehieli, a Gershonite temple treasurer (1 Ch. 2622), 
‘ Joel’ was perhaps looked upon as afayourite Gershonite name : 
cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7@ii., 4. n.). 

zi, b. Pedaiah a Manassite captain (1 Ch. 27 20). 

z2, One of thd b'ne Nzgo in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1043=1 Esd. 935, JUEL (ound [BL 
cound [A]). 2 

13. b. Zichri, in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see 
Ezra ii., § 5 4, § 15[1] 2), Neh. 119. 

JOEL. The second book among the minor prophets 
is entitled 'The word of Yahwé that came to Joel the 
1. Scarcit son of Pethuel,' or, as the LXX (éwnA rév 

Y 500 BaPound [BNAQ]), Latin, Syriac. and 

of data. other versions read, ‘of Bethuel.' No- 
thing is recorded as to thedateor occasionof the prophecy, 
which presents several peculiarities that aggravate the 
difficulty always felt in interpreting an ancient book 
when the historical situation of the author is obscure. 
Most Hebrew prophecies contain pointed references to 
the foreign politics and social relations of the nation at 
the time. In the book of Joel there are only scanty 
allusions to Pheenicians, Philistines, Egypt, and Edom. 
couched in terms applicable to very different ages, while 
the prophet's own people are exhorted to repentance 
without specific reference to any of those national sins 
of which other prophets speak. The occasion of the 
prophecy, described with great force of rhetoric, is no 


See GENE- 


2 This is actually supplied by GL, 
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known historical event, but a plague of locusts, perhaps 
repeated in successive seasons; and even here there are 
features in the description which have led many ex- 
positors to seek an allegorical interpretation. The most 
remarkable part of the book is the eschatological picture 
with which it closes; and the way in which the plague 
of locusts appears to be taken as foreshadowing the 
final judgment — the great day or assize of Yahwé, in 
which Israel's enemies are destroyed — is SO unique as 
greatly to complicate the exegetical problem. It is not 
therefore surprising that the most various views are still 
held as to the date and meaning of the book. Allegorists 
and literalists still contend over the first and still more 
over the second chapter, and whilst the largest number 
of recent interpreters accept Credner's view that the 
prophecy was written in the reign of Joash of Judah, a 
rising and powerful school of critics follow the view 
suggested by Vatke (Bid. Theol, 462 f.\, and reckon Joel 
among the post-exilic prophets. Other scholars give 
yet other dates; see the particulars in the elaborate 
work of Merx (see below, § 8). The followers of Credner 
are literalists ; the opposite school of moderns includes 
some literalists (as Duhm), whilst others (like Hilgenfeld, 
and, in amodified sense, Merx) adopt the old allegorical 
interpretation which treats the locusts as a figure for the 
enemies of Jerusalem. 

The reasons for placing Joel either earlier or later 
than the great series of prophets extending from the 
time when Amos first proclaimed the 
approach of the Assyrian down to the 
Babylonian exile are cogent. 


2. Alternative 


dates. 


In Joel the enemies of Israel are the nations collectively, and 
among those specified by name neither Assyria nor Chaldea 
finds a place. This circumstance might if it stood alone, he 
explained by placing Joel with Zephaniah in the brief interval 
between the decline of the empire of Nineveh and the advance 
of the Babylonians. It is further obvious, however, that Joel 
has no part in the internal struggle between spiritual Yahwé- 
worship and idolatry which occupied all the prophets from Amos 
to the captivity. He presupposesanation of Yahwé-worshippers, 
whose religion has its centre in the temple and priesthood of 
Zion, which is indeed conscious of sin, and needs forgiveness and 
an outpouring of the spirit, hut is not visibly divided, as the 
kingdom of Judah was, between the adherents of spiritual 
prophecy and a party whose national worship of Yahwé involved 
for them no fundamental separation from the surrounding nations. 

The book, therefore, must have been written before 
the ethico-spiritual and the popular conceptions of Yahwé 
came into conscious antagonism, or else after the fall of 
the state and the restoration af the community of Jeru- 
salem to religious rather than political existence had de- 
cided the contest in favour of the prophets, and of the 
law in which their teaching was ultimately crystallized. 

The considerations which have given currency to an 
early date for Joel are of various kinds. The absence 

of all mention of the one great oppres- 
ay sing world- power seems most natural 
@XlY Gabe. 1 fore ‘the westward march of Assyria 
involved Israel in the general politics of Asia. The 
purity of the style also is urged, and a comparison of 
Amos lz Joel 3[4]16, and Amos 9 13 Joel $[4]z8 has 
been taken as proving that Amos knew our book. 


35 


The last argument might be inverted with much greater 
probability, and numerous points of contact between Joel and 
other parts of the OT @g., Joel22 Exod.1014 Joel23 Ezek. 
36 35 Joel 3{4]10 Mic.43) make it not incredible that the 
purity of his style—which is rather elegant than original and 
strongly. marked —is in large measure the fruit of literary 
culture. The absence of allusion to a hostile or oppressing 
empire may be fairly taken in connection with the fact that the 
prophecy gives no indication of political life at Jerusalem. 
When the whole people is mustered in 113 fA, the elders or 
sheikhs of the municipality and the priests of the temple are 
the most prominent figures. The king is not mentioned, — which 
on Credner's view is explained by assuming that the plague 
fell in the minority of Joash, when the priest Jehoiada held the 
reins of power,—and the princes, councillors, and warriors 
necessary to an independent state, and so often referred to by 
the prophets before the Exile, are altogether lacking. The 
nation has only a municipal organisation with a priestly aristo- 
cracy, precisely the state of things that prevailed under the 
Persian empire. That the Persians do not appear as enemies 
of Yahwé and his people is perfectly natural. They were hard 
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masters but not invaders, and under them the enemies of the 
Jews were their neigbhours, just as appears in Joel.1 

Those, however, who place our prophet in the 
minority of King Joash, draw a special argument from 
the mention of Phoenicians, Philistines, and Edomites 


(3[4]4 19), pointing to the revolt of Edom under 
Joram (2 - 820), and the incursion of the Philistines 
in the same reign (2 Ch. 2116 221). These were 
recent events in the time of Joash, and in like manner 
the Phoenician slave trade in Jewish children is carried 
back to an early date by the reference in Amos (19). 

This argument is specious rather than sound. Edem's 
hostility to Judah was incessant, but the feud reached its full 
intensity only after the time of Deuteronomy (237 [8]), when the 
Edomites joined the Chaldeans, drew profit fromthe overthrow 
of the Jews, whose land they partly occupied, and exercised 
barbarous cruelty towards the fugitives of Jerusalem (Obad. 
passim, Mal. 12 f Is.63). The offence of shedding innocent 
blood charged o1 them by Joel, is natural after these events, 
but hardly so in connection with the revolt against Joram. 

As regards the Philistines, it is impossible to lay much 
weight on the statement of Chronicles, unsupported as it is by 
the older history, and in Joel the Philistines plainly stand in 
one category with the Phcenicians, as slave dealers, not as 
armed foes. Gaza in fact was a slave emporium as early as the 
time of Amos (16), and continued so till Roman times. 

Thus, if any inference as to date can be drawn from 
chap. 3[4], it must rest on special features of the trade 
in slaves, which was always an important part of the 
commerce of the Levant. 

In the time of Amos the slaves collected by Philistines and 
Tyrians were sold en #zasse to Edom, and presumably went to 
Egypt or Arahia. Joel comp ras that they were sold to the 
Grecians (Javan, Ionians).2 It is probable that some Hebrew 
and Syrian slaves were exported to the Mediterranean coasts 
from avery early date, and Is. 11tz already speaks of Israelite 
captives in these districts as well as in Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
East. 

The traffic in this direction, however, hardly became 
extensive till a later date. 


In Deut.2868 Egypt is still the chief goal of the maritime 
slave trade, and in Ezek. 2713 Javan exports slaves to Tyre, 
not conversely. Thus the allusion to Javan in Joel better 
suits a later date, when Syrian slaves were in special request in 
Greece.8_ The name of Javan is not found in any part of the 
OT certainly older than Ezekiel. In Joel it seems to stand as 
a general representative of the distant countries reached by the 
Mediterranean (in contrast with the southern Arabians, 
Sabzans, chap. 3[4]8), the furthest nation reached by the 
fleets of the Red Sea. This is precisely the geographical 
standpoint of the post-exile author of Gen.104, where Javan 
includes Carthage and Tartessus; cp JAVAN. 

Finally, the allusion to Egypt in Joel3[4]z9, must 
on Credner's theory be explained of the invasion of 
Shishak acentury before Joash. From this time down 
to the last period of the Hebrew monarchy Egypt was 
not the enemy of Judah. 

If the arguments chiefly relied on for an early date 
are SO precarious or can even be turned against their 

inventors, there are others of an unam- 

= ae biguous kind which make for a date in 

ate Gate. ine Persian period. It appears from 
chap. 31 f. that Joel wrote after the Exile. 

The phrase, 'to bring back the captivity' (maw a9), would 
not alone suffice to prove this, for it is used in a wide sense, 
and perhaps means rather to 'reverse the calamity’ 34 hut the 
dispersion of Israel among the nations, and the allotment of the 
Holy Land to new occupants, cannot fairly be referred to any 
calamity less than that of the captivity. 

With this the whole standpoint of the prophecy 
agrees. TO Joel Judah and the people of Yahwé are 
synonyms; Northern Israel has disappeared. 

Now it is true that those who take their view of the history 


from Chronicles, where the kingdom of Ephraim is always 
treated as a sect outside the true religion, can reconcile this 








1 In the AV of 2x7 it appears that subjection to a foreign 
power is not a present fact but a thing feared. The parallelism, 
however, and v.19 justify the now prevalent rendering, ‘that 
the heathen should make a mock of them.’ 
2 The hypothesis of an Arabian Javan, applied to Joel8[4}6 
hy Credner, Hitz., and others, may he viewed as explqded. 
See St. De Populo Javan, Giessen Programme, ‘80 (reprmted 
in Akademische Reden u, Abhandlungen, '99, 125 f7-)- 

3 Cp Movers, Pkdnizisches A lerthum,iii.1 7of. 

4 See Ewald on Jer. 4847, and Kuenen, Th.7; 1873, p. 519% 
Di. on Job428 etc.}. 
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fact with an early date. In ancient times, however, it was not 
so; and under Joash, the contemporary of Elisha, such a 
limitation of the people of Yahwi: is wholly inconceivable. The 
earliest prophetic hooks have quite a different standpoint ; other- 
wise, indeed, the books of northern prophets and historians could 
never have been admitted into the Jewish canon. Again, 
the significant fact that there is no mention of a king and princes, 
but only of sheikhs and priests, has a force not to he invalidated 
by the ingenious reference of the book to the time of Joash's 
minority and the supposed regency of Jehoiada.t More- 
over the assumption that there was a period before the pro- 
etic conflicts of the eighth century when spiritual prophecy 
ad unchallenged sway, when there was no gross idolatry 
or superstition, when the priests of Jerusalem, acting in ac- 
cord with prophets like Joel, held the same place as heads 
of a pure worship which they occupied after the Exile (cp 
Ewald, Propheten, 169), is not consistent with history. It rests 
on the old theory of the antiquity of the Levitical legislation, so 
that in fact almost? all who place that legislation later than 
Ezekiel, are agreed that the book of Joel is also late. In 
this connection one point deserves special notice. The religious 
significance of the plague of drought and locusts is expressed in 
chap. 1g in the observation that the daily meal-offeringand drink- 
offering are cut off, and the token of newblessing is the restoration 
o@ this service, chap. 214. In other words, the daily offering is 
the continual symbol of gracious intercourse between Yahwi: 
and his people and the main officeof religion. This conception, 
which finds its parallel in Dan,81zr 113: 1211, is quite in 
accordance with the later law (cp the importance attached to 
the meal-offering and burnt-offering in Neh. 1033[34]). 
Such is the historical basis which we seem to he able to lay 
for the study of the exegetical problems of the hook. 


The style of Joel is clear, and his language presents 
little difficulty beyond the occurrence of several unique 
: words, which in part may very well-be 

5. First part. due to errors of the text. On the 
other hand, the structure of the book, the symbolism, 
and the connection of the prophet's thoughts, have 
given rise to much controversy. It seems safest to 
start from the fact that the prophecy is divided into 
two well-marked sections by chap. 218 19a. 

According to the Massoretic vocalisation, which is in harmony 
with the most ancient exegetical tradition as contained in @, 
these words are historical : 'Then Yahwi: was jealous . « « 
and answered and said unto his people, Behold,’ ete. Such is 
the natural meaning of the words as vocalised, and the proposal 
of Merx to change the vowels so as to transform the perfects 
into futures, and make the priests pray that Yahwi: will answer 
and deliver the gracious promises that fill the rest of the book: 
is an exegetical monstrosity not likely to find adherents. 


Thus the book falls into two parts. In the first the 
prophet speaks in his own name, addressing himself to 
the people in a lively description of a present calamity 
caused by a terrible plague of locusts which threatens 
the entire destruction of the country, and appears to 
be the vehicle of a final consuming judgment (the day 
of Yahwe). 

There is no hope save in repentance and prayer 3 and in 
chap.212 the prophet, speaking now for the first time in 
Yahwb's name, calls the people to asolemn fast at the sanctuary, 
and invites the intercession of the priests. The calamity is 
described in the strongest colours of Hebrew hyperbole, and it 
seems arbitrary to seek too literal an interpretation of details, 
é.g:, to lay weight on the four names of locusts (see Locust), 
or to take chap.129 of a conflagration produced by drought 
when it appears from23 that the ravages of the locusts them; 
selves are compared to those of fire. 

When due allowance is made for Eastern rhetoric, 
there is no occasion to seek in this section anything 
else than literal locusts. 

Nay, the allegorical interpretation, which takes the locusts 
to be hostile invaders breaks through the laws of all reasonable 
writing; for the poetical hyperbole which compares the invading 
swarms to an army (24) would be inconceivably lame if a 
literal army were already concealed under the figure of the 
locusts. Nor could the prophet so far forget himself in his 
allegory as to speak of a victorious host as entering the con. 
quered city like a thief (29). 

The second part of the book is Yahwé's answer to the 
people's prayer. The answer begins with a promise of 
6. Second part deliverance from famine, and of fruit- 

s Part. fu) seasons compensating for the 








ravages of the locusts. 


1 Stade (of. cdt.17 [Akad Reden, 142]) not unreasonably 
questions whether 2 K 12 1-3[2-4] implies the paramount political 
influence of Jehoiada. 

2 Reuss (La Bible, and Gesch. Heil. Schr. AT, § 210 /), 
though with hesitation, adhered to the earlier date. 
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In the new prosperity of the land the union of Yahwé and his 
people shall he sealed anew, and so Yahwé will proceed to 
pour down further and higher blessings. The aspiration of 
Moses (Num. 1129), and the hope of earlier prophets (Is. 3215 
5921 ; cp Jer. 8133), shall he fully realised in the outpouring of 
the Spirit on all the ,JJewsand even upon their servants (cp Is. 
615 with 5667); and then the great day of judgment, which 
had seemed to overshadow Jerusalem in the now averted 
plague, shall draw near with awful tokens of blood and fire and 
darkness. 

The terrors of that day are not for the Jews but for 
their enemies. 


The worshippers of Yahwé on Zion shall be delivered (cp 
Obad. #17, whose words Joel expressly quotes in chap. 232 
[8 s]}), and it is their heathen enemies, assembled before Jerusalem 
to war against Yahwi:, who shall be mowed down (see JEHOSHA- 
PHAT, VALLEY OF) by no human arm, but by heavenly warriors 
(‘thy mightyones, OYahwé,’ 3[4]1z). Thus definitelyfreed from 
the profane foot of the stranger (cp Is. 521), Jerusalem shall abide 
a holv citv forever. The fertility of the land shall be such as 
was iong'ago predicted in Am.913, and streams issuing from 
the temple, as Ezekiel had described in his picture of the 
restored Jerusalem (Ezek. 47), shall fertilise the barren Wady of 
Acacias (cp ABEL-SHITTIM), 

Egypt and Edom, on the other hand, shall become 
desolate, because they have shed the blood of Yahwé’s 
innocents. Cp the similar predictions against Edom, 
Is.349 f (Mal.13), and against Egypt, Is.195 7 Ezek. 
29. Joel's eschatological picture appears indeed to be 
largely a combination of elements from older unfulfilled 
prophecies. 


The central feature, the assembling of the nations tojudgment 
is already found in Zeph.38, and in Ezekiel's prophecy con! 
cerning Gog and Magog, where the wonders of tire and blood 
named in Joel230[83] are also mentioned (Ezek. 3822), The 
other physical features of the great day, the darkening of the 
lights of heaven, are a standing figure of the prophets from 
Amos (58 89) downwards. It is characteristic of the prophetic 
eschatology that images suggested by one prophet are adopted 
by his successors, and gradually become part of the permanent 
scenery of the last times; and it is a proof of the late date of 
qed that almost his whole picture is made up of such features. 

n this respect there is a close parallelism, extending to minor 
details, between Joel and the last chapters of Zechariah. 

That Joel's delineation of the final deliverance and 
glory attaches itself directly to the deliverance of the 
nation from a present calamity is quite in the manner 
of the prophetic perspective. On the other hand, the 
fact that the calamity which bulks so largely is natural, 
not political, is characteristic of the post-exile period. 

Other prophets of the same age speak much of dearth and 
failure of crops, which in Palestine, then as now, were aggra- 
vated by bad government, and were far more serious to a small 
and isolated community than they could ever have been to the 
old kingdom. It was indeed by no means impossible that 
Jerusalem might have been altogether undone by the famine 
caused by the locusts ;and so the conception of these visitants 
as the destroying army, executing Yahwé’s final judgment, is 
really much more natural than appears to us at first sight, 
and does not need to he explained away by allegory. 

The chief argument relied upon by those who still 
find allegory at least in chap. 2, is the expression 
‘4eyn, ‘the northerner,’ in 220. In 
view of the other points of affinity between 
Joel and Ezekiel, this word inevitably suggests Gog and 
Magog, and it is difficult to see how a swarm of locusts 
could receive such a name, or if they came from the 
N. could perish, as the verse puts it, in the desert 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. The 
verse remains a ¢rux interpretum, and no exegesis 
hitherto given can be deemed thoroughly satisfactory; + 
but the interpretation of the whole book must not be 
made to hinge on a single word in a verse which might 
be altogether removed without affecting the general 
course of the prophet's argument. 

The whole verse is perhaps the addition of an allegorising 
glossator. The prediction in z, 19, that the seasons shall hence- 
forth he fruitful, is given after Yahwi: has shown his zeal and 
pity for Israel, not of course by mere words, but by acts, as 





7. Verse 220, 


appears in v 204, where the verbs are properly perfects, re- 


1 [See the commentaries. In Critica Biblica it is proposed 
to make y, 25 precede p. 20, and in v.20, for the enigmatical 
75e47nM) to read PIB TN) Spoon, ‘and both its rear and its 
van' (will I remove, ete.), referring to 71730 shen, ‘my great 
army,’ which precedes. It is held that many examples occur of 
just such corruption and contraction, and just such misplace- 
ment, as is here supposed. The sense appears good. ED.] 
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cording that Yahwb has already done great things, and that 
vegetation has already revived. In other words, the mercy 
already experienced in the removal of the plague is taken asa 
pledge of future grace not to stop short till all God‘s old promises 
are fulfilled. In this context w. 20 is out of place. Observe also 
that inv, 25 the locusts‘are spoken of in the plain language of 
chap. 1, iSce PropHeTic LITERATURE, and on the relation 
between passages of Joel and Amos, see Amos, §§ 8,10. On 
the argument as to date drawn from the language of Joel, see 
Holzinger’s article cited below.] 
Ew. Propheten, 1; Hitz., Keil, Pusey, v. Orelli, We., 
Nowack, GASm., in their comm. on the Minor Loe: and 
a ,separate comm. by Credner (’31), Wiinsche 
8. Literature. C7), Dr. (in Cambridge ls ‘97). See.also 
Kue. Ond.2, § 68 Merx (Die Prophetie des Joels u, thre 
Austleger, ’79) gives an elaborate history of interpretation from 
the LXX down to Calvin, and appends the Ethiopic text edited 
‘by Di. Of older comm. the most valuable is Pococke’s (Oxford, 
1691). Bochart’s Yzerez, may also be consulted 5 cp also Dav. 
Expositor, March _’88; Gray, z6éd., Sept. ‘933 H. T. Fowler, 
J&L. 16146-1533 Oort, Godgeleerde Buydragen, ‘66, pp. 2-15, 
Th. T, '76, p. 362 GF; Matthes, did., ’85 pp. 34-66129-160; ‘87, 
PP. 357-381 5 Gratz, Die einhettliche Charakter der Prophetie 
Joels, '713; Holzinger, ZATH’, ’89, pp. 89-131. 
W. R. S.—S. R. D. 


JOELAH (7282), b. JeRoHAM [5] one of David's 
warriors (1 Ch. 127, eA1a [BN}, ta@HAa [AL]). See 
Davin, § rz, (aiii.). 

yore appears to he the error of a scribe who began to write 41° 
(see vw, 6); read therefore aby, Elah (cp 98, where Elah and 
Jeroham again occur close together). Ki., however, suggests 
mby; but this, though supported by many MSS (Kenn.), and 
perhaps by &3, is less natural. -T.K. C. 


JOEZER (“IYW, ‘Vahwe is help. cp WON Ph. 


yoy, and NAMES, § 28), one of David’s warriors, a 
Korahite (x Ch. 126 jawzapa [BN], -zaap [A], 1ezpaap 
{LJ}. See Davin, § rr, (aiii.). 

JOGBEHAH (733); Nu. kar yyacan aytac 
{BAL]; Judg. tereBad EB], eZ eNantiac zeBee [A], 
€2 ENANTIAC NaBe [L]), one of the cities fortified by 
‘Gad (Nu. 8235). The indications given in the story 
of Gideon (Judg. 8xz) are sufficient to show that it is the 
modern KA, ’Ajbehdt (soGASm, HG 585 and Baed.®) 
172; usually el-Jubeihat), 3468 ft. above sea level, 
.some 6 m. NNW. from ‘Amman (Kabbath Ammon) 
on the road to es-Salt. 

The identification is mot Conder’s. It had been critically 
defended by Dietrich, Beitrage zur bibl, Geog.,” in Merx’s 
Archiv, 346-349 (1867-69), but even before him had been 


accepted by Knobel and Ewald (against Gesenius and Bertheau). 
Cp. Nopau, KENATH. T.K.C. 


JOGLI ("93, ‘led into exile’), father of BUKKI 
(Nu. 3422 [P], erAer [B], exAr [A], texat [FI], 
texAet [L}). 

JOHA (Nm, abbrev. from J3M1, § 51 ; or more prob- 
‘ably an error for TNV—z.e., IN, Joahaz; cp some 
of @’s forms below). 


1. h. Beriah in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (7.2%, § 9 ii. 8); 
1 Ch. 876 (wayav [B], inaxa cat regia [A], eon tegea [L)). 


2, One of David’sheroes 6"), 1143 5+ 1. [BNA], nAa[L}). 
See Davin, § 11 


JOHANAN qqant [nos. 9-15], a shorter form of 
pin [nos. 1-8, EV nearly always JEHOHANAN]. 
‘Yahwé is gracious’; cp pndy, Syoon, etc., and see 
Names, §§ 28, 84. With one exception [no. 9], the 
thame occurs only in late writings. «twavay [BKAL], 
iwvay [BL]; for details see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

1. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., §§ 66, 11), Neh. 1213. 

2, h. Eliashib, a high-priest (Ezra 106, twovar {Xc.a], AV 
JOHANAN, cp Neh. 1222 f, pn). In 1 Esd. 91 called Joanan, 


RV JONAS (tava [BJ], om. L); perhaps the same as JONATHAN 
b. Joiada (Neh. 1211 ; but cp Meyer, Zz#s¢, gx), and possibly 
also the high-priest Johanan who murdered his ‘ brother’ Jeshua 
in the temple in the time of an Artaxerxes (Jos. Av, xi. 71). 
If so, Johanan was the uncle, not the brother, of Jeshua (so 
Marq.). 

3. A priest in procession (see EZRA ii, § 13 g) Neh. 1242 
(om. BX*A). 

4 b. Tobiah, the ‘Ammonite,’ who married the daughter of 


Meshullam (Neh. 618 5cwvaday [Xc-2A]), 
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5. b. Meshelemiah, a porter (1 Ch. 263 te@vas{B), ovadav[L}), 

6. A captain, temp, Jehoshaphat (2 Ch.1715), perhaps the 
one whose son Ishmael is mentioned in 2 Ch, 231. 

7. EV JOHANAN, an Ephraimite (2 Ch. 2812 twavov [B]). 

8. One of the h’ne Bebai in list of those with foreign wires 
(see Ezra i., § 5 end), Ezra 1028=1 Esd. 929, Jonannes, RV 
JOANNES (twavyns [HA]). 

g. b. KarEan (.v.), a captain, who revealed to Gedaliah 
Isnmael’s conspiracy. He took a leading part in the attempt 
made to renew the Jewish commonwealth after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (2 K. 2523, Jer. 408-16 wwapvay [AQ ve, 8 13 16; 
Aw 153; N*® 2. 16), avvav [X* vw. 15], 4111-16 wwavvar [Q vv, 11 
13.416; AQ vu. 14 16 p* w 14), cowvd [K*] cawaray [7] in 
oe febig een Au. aye vu.1 81,4825 per ou. txt] ip 
In Jer. 408, he is mentioned along with his brother JONATHAN 
(g.%, no. 7). 

to. b. Jostan a Ch. 315), @L reads wwaxyas, 265 IMR; 
probably this is right (see Hitz. GZ 246, and cp JEHOAHAZ). 

i. b. Elioenai (2), a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 824 
twavap. [A)). 

12, Aname introduced into the list of high priests in 1 Ch. 694 
(535/] (waves [BA; B only in69}) See GENEALOGIESi., g 7 
(iv.). 

13, 14. A_Benjamite (x Ch. 124), and a Gadite (ib. v.12, way 
[Bye two of David’s warriors (Davin, § 11). 

15, Arepresentative of the b’ne Azgad in Ezra’s caravan (see 
Ezra i. § 2, ii. § 15 [1] OQ), Ezra8i2=x Esd. 838, JOHANNES 
RV JOANNES (twavys [B] -vvys [A]). 


. JOHANNES (iwannuce [A]), rEsd. 838 929. 
JOHANAN, 8 15. 


JOHN (iwannuc [ANYV, Ti. WH}; WH in Jn. 142 
2lisf# iwanuec; for details, see JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 1). 

1. Father of Mattathias (1 Macc. 21). 
: S. Surnamed Caddis or Gaddis, son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 
22). See MACCABEES i., § 3. 

3. Son of Acco, father of Eupotemus [¢.z.], 1 Macc. 817 
2 Macc. 411. 

4. Surnamed Hyrcanus, son of Simon «1 Macc.1353 etc.). 
See MACCABEES 1£., § 7. 

gy. An envoy from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. 1117). 

6. A member of the high-priestly family (Acts 4 6) otherwise un- 
known. D substitutes Jonathas, that is, Jonathan (on the form 
of the name see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 3 son of the high 
priest Annas, and himself high priest in 36-37 a.p. ; he still held 
a prominent position in 50-52 A.D. and was as inated at the 
instigation of Felix the Roman procurator (Jos. Ant. xviii, 53 
xx, 85» B/ i, 125 f 133) Blass gives ‘Jonathan’ in the text 
of Acts 46, not only in his edition based upon D but also in the 
other edition which, according to him, was made by Luke. Thus 
his hypothesis (Acts, 5 17) finds no confirmation here, for it 
cannot be supposed that Luke would of his own proper motion 
have substituted a false name for the true. Yet confusion of the 
names through the carelessness of copyists is hardly more prob- 
able. It remains for us to suppose that perhaps a John other- 
wise unknown to us was really intended ; in this case the inser- 
tion of Jonathan in D rests, like so much else in this codex, on 
learned conjecture. 

7. Surndmed Mark [g.z.). 

8. Father of Simon Peter (Jn. 142 2115-17 RV); AV Jona, 
Jonas. See BAR-JONA. 

9. The ‘divine’, the description of the recipient of the Reve- 
lation in the title of the Apocalypse in EV, following TR, 
droxaduyits Iwavvov tov Geodoyov. So 14,91. Other slightly 
different short descriptions occur, as well as longer ones, 2.g., 
amok. uw. Tov Georoyou Kat cvayyeAtarov (Q) and a very long 
eulogistic one in 7. *The Divine,” lit. “The’ Theologue,’ inti- 
mates that John was specially devoted to the presentation of the 
Logos-doctrine. This form of the title (which is not accepted 
by modern editors) claims the same origin for the Apocalypse as 
for the Fourth Gospel, in opposition to the ancient theory of a 
second John (see APOCALYPSE, § 14 53and on John ‘the Elder,’ 
JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

toand zr, John the Baptist; and John the son of Zebedee ; 
see below. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST (:wanke o BamticTHe 
[Ti. WH]). The forerunner af Jesus is only less in- 
teresting to biblical students than Jesus himself. Twice 
already his life and work have been referred to (ISRAEL, 
§ 92; JESUS, § 6); it is our present object, to supple- 
ment these references by a more connected treatment 
without undue repetition. 

Long before the time of John the Baptist there was a 
great ascetic prophet who sought his inspiration in the 

desert, and cried ‘ Repent ye’ with fear- 

appéarhiice. less impartiality before kings and common 
* His life was a guiding star to 

many in the days of John—an age not unlike, his own, 
when alien influences again threatened to extinguish 
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pure Hebrew religion. Not to speak of the EsszNEs 
[g.v.], there was the hermit teacher of Josephus 
called Banus, who lived in the desert, covered himself 
with leaves, sustained life with fruits, and bathed fre- 
quently, by day and by night, in cold water for religious 
purity (Jos. Vit, § 2). The same historian also 
mentions 'John surnamed the Baptist,’ who ‘was a 
good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, 
both as tojustice towards one another, and piety towards 
God, and so to come to baptism (Bamripp ovvidvat) ; 
for baptism (yy Bawriow) would be acceptable to God, 
if they made use of it, not in order to expiate some sins, 
but for the purification of the body, provided that the 
soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteous- 
ness' (Ant.xviii. 52). That this is acompletestatement, 
no one can believe. The hostility of Antipas, recorded 
by Josephus himself, is a proof that something more 
dangerous to established governments than plain moral 
exhortations had fallen from the lips of the desert 
preacher. What that was, may be learned from the 
synoptic gospels. 

Shortly before the beginning of the public ministry of 
Jesus, Johanan (solet us callhim) appeared in the wilder- 
ness of Judzea,! announcing in the old prophetic phrase- 
ology the approach of the Messianic judgment and the 
necessity of immediate turning to God. As he moved 
about, the number of his followersincreased, and he led 
them to the Jordan (cp BETHABARA), there to give them 
as representatives of a regenerate people the final purifi- 
cation which attested the reality of their inward change.* 
It is said to have been the opinion of doctors of the law 
that the waters of the Jordan were not pure enough for 
sacred uses. Johanan, however, was not to be damped 
by this; he was no formalist, or he would not have 
deserted Jerusalem, and called the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees ‘broods of vipers.' At the same time it is 
worthy of remark that according to Jn. 1 28 323 Johanan 
had baptised converts at Bethany or Bethabara beyond 
Jordan—z.e., probably, at Beth-nimrah, which is 13} 
m. E. of Jordan—and at Anon, 'near Salim’ (to be 
emended ‘Jerusalem’ )—z.e., perhaps, 'Ain Karim, which 
is a short distance W. of Jerusalem. 

As regards his mode of life, Johanan was an ascetic, 
but not such a one as the hermit Banus of whom 
2. Mode of life. Josephus tells us, nor yet a preacher 

of Essenism (as Gratz supposes), His 
object was not to make mere ascetics, but to prepare as 
many as possible for the Messianic judgment, in which 
only a 'remnant' would escape. His own asceticism 
was a consequence of his life in the desert ; he was not 
primarily an ascetic but a prophet after the manner of 
Elijah. Hence ‘locusts’ (or rather ‘ caroh-beans ’)5 
and wild honey were his food, and a cloak of ‘camel's 
hair '§ with a broad leather waist-cloth was his dress. 


. WH read in Mk. 14 éycvero "Iudvys 5 Bamritwy év Th epi 
mypvoocwv 5 Ti. kal xnpicowr; Treg. [rail kypicowy. ie 
renders Ti.’s text ‘John came, who haptised in the wilderness 
and preached.’ But surely the revised text is correct. é rjj 
épyjum must go with éyévero (see Mk. 933) which cannot mean 
‘came’ (rapeyévero), and the view that 6 Samrigwy is a synonym 
of 6 Barriers (Mk. 624 4 828) is most improbable. The 
article slipped in through the influence of the familiar phrase 
6 Barriorys. 

2 No other exegesis seems reasonable; Jos., as we have seen, 
sanctionsit, The true baptism is spiritual (Ps.517[9]), But it 
needs an outward symbol, and Johanan, remembering Ezek. 
8625, and having prophetic authority, called those who would 
know themselves to be purified to baptism. ‘It is no doubt true 
that baptism was regularly required of Gentile proselytes (see 
BapTIsM, § 1), but Johanan's baptism had no connection with 
ceremtoniaé uncleanness. 

3 Neub. Géogr. 31. 

4 See BETHANY, 23 Satim. Schick (2ZDPV2281 FF {'90)) 
actually thinks that the ‘wilderness of Judz#a’ where Johanan 
preached was the traditional spot, near the hermit’s fountain (‘Ain 
el-Habis). He also accepts the traditional birthplace of the 
Baptist (Zar zakarya). 

5 See Husks. 

8 Does ‘camel's hair' mean the tough harsh cloth woven from 
the rough hair of the camel (cp Jerome)? Or does tpéxes, like 


(perhaps) “ye in 2 K.18, mean the skin with the hair? D in Mk. 
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According to Lk., he adapted, not indeed his standard, 
but his practical requirements, to the different classes 
represented in the multitude before him. Certainly the 
meaning of the primitive tradition was not that anyone 
who liked might receive the symbolic rite ; a course of 
teaching is presupposed (cp Lk. 37). False ideas had 
to be corrected. The true and the false children of 
Abraham had to be distinguished. The true Messianic 
doctrine had to be made plain. The relative imperfection 
of the highest spiritual gifts at present attainable had to 
be inculcated. 

The relation of Johanan's ideas to those of his time 
is considered elsewhere (see ISRAEL, § 92, JESUS, § 6). 

;... What we have to do now is to grasp the 
3. Relation peculiarity of this great teacher and his 
to Jesus, relation to Jesus. On both these subjects 
Jesus himself will enlighten us. But something we can 
gather from the recorded fragments of his sermons, 
which all may be, and of which the most important part 
must he, his own; something too from the scanty details 
of his history. ‘Fragments’ is the word which criticism 
entitles us to use. The sermon given in Mt. 87-12 is 
even more devoid of unity than the Sermon on the 
Mount. Let us pause a moment to see where we stand. 
Exhortation, if not also individual teaching, must, as 
we have seen, have preceded the symbolic act of plung- 
ing his converts individually into the stream of Jordan. 
But if Matthew is to be followed, the exhortations, which 
follow the record of the baptisms, were addressed to 
‘many of the Pharisees and Sadducees' (Mt. 37); this 
however, is impossible. 

For these reasons v.11 (except indeed kat mupi) is out of 
harmony with p. 7. | Verses 11,4, must once have been inde- 

endent ; Mk.17X evidently gives a more original form. 

erses 8% are also not free from difficulty. Verse 9 must have 
come from another context (cp Jn. 838,4)3 wz. 76168 may have 
stood together as an address to Pharisees (cp Mt. 12334). The 
difficult eat mupé in p. 11 (not in Mk.18 Acts 15)is evidently due 
to the assimilation of p. rx tow, 10 and v. 12 by the editor? It 
was found in his text of Mt. by Lk. (316), but this only proves 
the antiquity of the alteration. 

Artless simplicity, then, characterised Johanan's 
teaching. Jesus too was simple, but in another sense; 
he had a natural art in the expression of his thoughts. 
This simplicity corresponded to the fundamental note of 
Johanan's character ; he was too untrained to see far into 
the complexities of character. He knew himself to be 
a ‘voice’ of God, and this was enough; but he did not 
know that to represent God fully a prophet must under- 
stand human nature. Easily therefore could Johanan 
rise above the fear of man. He does not hesitate to 
exasperate the Pharisees by his plain-speaking. Was 
he more reticent or respectful towards Antipas? We 
may well doubt this, That the tetrarch considered him 
a dangerous demagogue (Jos. Ant. xiii, 52) was hardly 
the whole reason for Johanan's arrest and subsequent 
execution in the fortress of MacHrus [g.v.]. There 
was probably some personal offence as well, though the 
story told in the primitive tradition (Mt. and Mk. )? is 
not free from chronological and other difficulties (see 
CHRONOLOGY, § 49; HERODIAN FAMILY, 2), and may 
be merely what a later generation (accustomed to think 
of Johanan as a second Elijah) substituted for history. 

May we believe that Jesus of Nazareth was numbered 
among the disciples of Johanan? An affirmative answer 
has been given ;4 but it is as unlikely as the connected 
view that the baptisms of Johanan were private cere- 
monial lustrations (cp Mk. 71-8). Primitive tradition 
(Mt., Mk., Lk.) said that Jesus came to Johanan for 
baptism. Certainly this appears plausible; if Johanan 





36 reads evdedonevos Seppny xaundov, ‘clothed with camel's skin,' 
omitting the rest, which Jiilicher and Nestle approve, 

i Py Bakhuvzen, Toefassing van de conjecturaal-kritiek. 
119 f. (80). . 

2 Mt. ts and Mk. 620 differ. The former passage states that 
Antipas would have put Johanan to death, were it not that 
Johanan was reverenced by the people asa prophet ; the latter, 
that Antipas himself reverenced Johanan, and was unwilling te, 
put him to death. Mt. seems to-draw from two sources, 

3 Brandt, Die Zvang. Gesch. 458 
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was a true prophet, how could Jesus absent himself from 
the gathering of those who had turned to God and uho 
reverenced his messenger? That Jesus had seen and 
heard Johanan is probable from the clear impression 
which he had of the great prophet's character and from 
the prophet's message of inquiry to Jesus. That Jesus, 
however, whose views of truth were so much deeper 
than Johanan's, gained any fresh insight into the will of 
God from his ‘ forerunner,’ is altogether incredible. 

At any rate, Jesus saw in the Baptist a great character 
and an unrivalled prophet. We have gained much 
already by limiting our view to the 
best attested traditional statements; 

ences to him. we may gain still more by steeping 
ourselves in those sayings of Jesus which bear the most 
distinct marks of genuineness. The highest authority 
shall tell us what Johanan was, and how he stood 
related to Jesus. 

a. Mt. 112-6 Lk. 717 % 23. The authenticity of this 
saying of Jesus is proved by Lk’s. failure to comprehend 
it (see NAIN). It is certain that Jesus claimed to be 
the forerunner of the kingdom of heaven; certain too 
that he rested his claim on such works as these—' the 
blind receive their sight, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the glad tidings brought to them,' and that he conceived 
it possible that moral marvels of this sort would not 
seem to all to be adequate credentials. Further, it is 
probable that the occasion assumed for the utterance of 
this speech is on the whole correct; the only strong 
doubt can be as to the words ‘in prison’ (Mt. 
112), which imply a freedom of intercourse between 
Johanan and his disciples not likely to have been granted 
by the suspicious Antipas. If, however, we omit these 
words! (which are responsible for a good deal of 
erroneous speculation respecting the weakening effect of 
confinement upon the character), all is plain. The 
prophet Johanan (before his imprisonment) sends an 
embassy to one in whom he recognises a spiritual 
superior, and whose answer he will regard asfinal. He 
has heard of the wonderful works of Jesus, which mainly 
consist, as Jesus himself has said, in the conversion of 
sinners (Mt.913), and asks, Does Jesus, on the ground 
of his unparalleled success in this holy work, claim to 
be the Messiah? The answer virtually is, ‘I claim to 
be what Iam; and what Iam my works show.' Jesus 
is more anxious to 'do the works of God' than to 
receive any official title; he lays bare an infirmity of the 
time, from which even Johanan has not escaped. 

The difficulty of the harmonistic point of view (which recog- 
nises all references to Johanan in our four Gospels as equally 
authoritative) comes out very clearly in the following passage 
from Bp. Ellicott :—'The exact purpose of this mission will 
perhaps remain to the end of time a subject of controversy, but 
it has ever been fairly, and, as it would seem, convincingly 
urge ed, that he whose eyes, scarce sixteen months before, had 

eld the descending Spirit, whose ears had heard the voice of 
paternal love and benediction, and who now again had but 
recently been told of acts of omnipotent power, could himself 
have never really doubted the truth of his own declaration, that 
this was indeed "the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world”? (Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
3183 7.[’62]). Bp. Ellicott agrees with Cyril of Alexandria that 


the nrimary object of Johanan's mission was fully to convince 
his disciples of the Messiahship of Jesus. 


6. Mt. 117-10 Lk.7 24-27. ¢. Mt. 1239-42 Lk. 11 29-32, 
Among those who complied with the call of Johanan 
were both Pharisees (Mt.37) and common people. 
The former were repelled by Johanan's teaching and by 
the want of a sign in corroboration of his statement that 
the Messiah was at hand ; the latter recognised Johanan 
asaprophet. So ‘all the people that heard him, and the 
tax-collectors, recognised Gods claims, being baptized 
with Johanan's baptism, whereas the Pharisees and 
men of the law frustrated the connsel of God concerning 
themselves, being not baptized by Johanan ' (Lk.729/.). 


1 Why does not Johanan come himself? Because he bas no 
leisure to leave his sacred work. So apparently Schleiermacher 
and Bleek; on the other side, see Keim, Jesu vou Nasura, 
2356 De 3, 


4. Jesus’s refer- 
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Jesus has a telling word for both classes. To the common 
people he says, ‘ Yea, verily; ye have been rewarded. 
The sight of Johanan was worth a journey. Not the 
reed-like Jonah, but the thunder-prophet Elijah was his 
symbol. Yea, he is the second Elijah, the messenger 
who is the Lord's pioneer’ (Mal.31 cp 45 [823]). To 
the Pharisees, 'Have ye, then, seen no sign? The 
fault is yours; the sign, the only permitted sign, has 
been given. For as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
so shall also [Johanan] be to this generation’ (Lk. 1130, 
see below). ‘The Ninevites will prove the guilt of this 
evil class—the Pharisees—for they turned to God at the 
preaching of Jonah, and surely a greater than Jonah is 
here. ‘The queen of Sheba will prove the guilt of this 
evil class, for she came from afar to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, and snrely a greater than Solomon is here.' 
(The reader will be on his guard; we have had to go 
behind the traditional text. But even the best of the 
current explanations of that text [see JONAH, § 8] is 
not perfectly satisfactory, and there is some probability 
that a testimony to John has been converted by the 
reporters of tradition into a testimony of Jesus to himself. 
That ‘Jonah' and ‘Joannes’ or Johanan may be 
identical, is clear from Mt. 1617 (see BAR-JONA ; also 
JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 0. 

The special advantages of this theory—which, except the 
interpretation of wwva in Mt.1239 Lk. lla2g is due to Brandt, 
Evang. Gesch. 459, n. 2—are (1) that it accounts for the reference 
to the Queen of Sheba as well as to the Ninevites, (2) that it 
makes the 'sign' anew one, and (3) that it relieves Jesus from 
the appearance of self- laudation. The play upon the names 
xomp Johanna and my Jonah is in the familiar Hebrew style. 
Note also that ‘ Jonah’ and 'Solomon' in (c) correspond to the 

‘reed’ and 'those luxuriously clad' (cp Mt. 629) in (@). 

d. Mt. I1xz-15 Lk. 728 1616. A still more decisive 
word on Johanan, spoken some time after his martyrdom. 
A prophet has hitherto been the highest style of man, and 
there has been no greater prophet than Johanan. Since 
his days, however, a change has taken place. The 
prophets and the law lead up to the second Elijah— 
Johanan ; and in Johanan's person the old order of things 
passes away. Then comesa difficult saying — especially 
difficult in Mt.’s form. Already for some time the 
‘kingdom of heaven' has been the prize of spiritual 
athletes ; the ‘ violent take it by force. 

But can Jesus have meant this? Suret not. Nor can he 
refer to blameworthy acts of zealots. € passage can be 
emended with certainty by the aid of Lk. oReah eva ryedigerae 
for Brdgerar, and continue, kai mavres eis airrhy ees (in 
Lk., cat was eis abrhv eamiger). How the scribe's errors arose is 
obvious. The sense is, 'Every one hopes for a share in the 
Messianic blessings, but without having istened to John's call 
to repentance, no one will be admitted to it.' 

Resch supposes that the original word was yp but if so, 
Bragrat should correspond to py, and so we atrive at the sense 

‘the law-breakers take it by force.’ Marshall (Cr7é. Rev. 6 48 

6}} accepts this (only Aramaizing the passage), hut is it at all 
ieee, that Jesus would have been understood to mean the 
publicans and harlots? 

e. Mt. 11:8 Lk.733f Johanan kept a perpetual 
fast (cp Mt. 914 Mk. 218); Jesusabstainedfrom fasting. 
It was said of Johanan that he had a §atudveov (see 
DEMON), z.é., that his inspiration was of questionable 
origin, that he was a false prophet. 

Jf Mt. 1712 Mk.913. After Jesus had definitely 
assumed the Messianic title, he threw a fresh light on 
the prophecy in Mal. 45 by explaining Elijah to be a 
symbolic term for Johanan. Nor need any wonder at 
the abrupt termination of the second Elijah’s ministry. 
If the ‘Son of man’ must suffer many things, ‘as it is 
written of him,’ the forerunner could not hope for a 
better fate. But his work is not yet finished. Before 
the 'Son of man’ comes again, ‘ Elijah verily will come, 
and will restore all things.' Which Elijah? Or shall it be 
a greater incarnation of zeal and spiritual energy than 
either the first or the second? Cp Rev. 113 (the ‘two 
witnesses’). 

g. Mt. 21327. (notin Mk. or Lk.). The Pharisees 
paid no heed to Johanan's insistence on righteousness 
of life, but the tax-collectors and harlots turned to God 
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and will enter his kingdom (cp HARLOT). 
Tag f. (quoted already). 
It is plain that Jesus felt a greater sympathy with 
Johanan than with any other of his contemporaries. The 
Z probability is that the latter was much 
5. Comparison the older; it was therefore too much 
with Jesus. to expect that within the narrow limits 
allotted to the activity of each, Johanan should come 
over to the side of Jesus. For both, a martyr's death 
was indicated by circumstances. Though neither of 
them favoured the violent plans of zealots and revolu- 
tionists, secular rulers could not help suspecting them, 
and the spiritual rulers hated them for their hostility to 
formalism.t It was to each doubtless a comfort to 
know that the other existed and was doing the ‘ works 
of God.’ Primitive tradition rightly accentuates the 
inferiority of Johanan to Jesus, and the later Johannine 
recast of tradition still further emphasises it. Between 
these two versions of tradition stands the beautiful 
narrative of Lk. 15-80, which honours the forerunner 
only less than the Saviour himself is honoured in the 
still more exquisite and infinitely suggestive story that 
follows it. 

The study of the non-primitive traditions of the life of 
Johanan belongs to another department (cpJOHN, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE, § 17). We should do a great injustice to 
the idealising historian of the Fourth Gospel if we 
separated his statements respecting the forerunner from 
the rest of his gospel, and contrasted them with earlier 
traditions. An idealised picture may give much food 
for thought, and only the coldest of rationalists could 
disparage it; nor need we admit any idealisation in the 
words of Jn. 535 'He was a burning and a shining 
lamp.' See Jesus, § 27. 

We hear of disciples of John in Mt. 914 (Mk. 2 18 
Lk. 533), 1l2 (Lk. 7187), 1422 (Mk, 629), Jn. 825. 

face They seem to have followed his strict 

6. Disciples mode of life, and to have been his faithful 
of John. assistants, as Elisha was to Elijah. Ac- 
cording to Jn. 325 RV, ‘ there arose a questioning on the 
part of John's disciples with a Jew about purifying’; 


Cp Lk. 
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but the statement is very obscure, and the text seems tu 
be in confusion. 


Bentley proposed to emend ‘with a Jew' (werd "Ioydatov} into 
‘with [those] of Jesus' (wera [rv] Invov), But 'of Jesus’ may 
more easily he obtained from ‘purification’ ([kadap]comov). 
"A Jew about purif [_]’ (covdacoy zeps xadap) is perhaps a corrup- 
tion of ‘beyond the Jordan’ Grépay rod "lopédévov), words which 
intruded by accident from, 26. If so, we should read simply, 
There arose a dispute between John's disciple and those of 
‘Jesus.'. (Transposition and corruption of letters go together.) 


In Acts 18 25 1927. wealsoappear to meet withdisciples 
of John; but they are there represented as having 
become believers in Jesus the Messiah (note pafyrai 
and mrevoavres), One of them is the Alexandrian 
Jew Apollos, and one may assume that their presence 
at Eplesus was connected with the arrival of Apollos at 
the same city. We are not told that Apollos was 
rebaptized by Paul's companions; but we may infer 
this from the fact of the rebaptism of the other 
Johannine Christians (if we may call them so) related in 


Acts 195. What can have led Paul to ask the strange 
question, ‘Did ye receive the holy spirit when ye 
believed?' which drew the not less strange answer, 


‘Nay, we did not even hear that there isa "'holyspirit"'? 
That disciples of John knew nothing of the ‘holy spirit,’ 
in the strict sense of the word, is of course impossible 
(see Mt. 3zr). Holy spirit" (aveSua d&yvov) must here 
be used in a ‘pregnant sense,' as in Jn. 7 39; it means 
the abiding presence of the Spirit, which was accom- 
panied by special gifts for the individual, and the 
mediation of which was an apostolic privilege (Acts 
8 14-16). It is difficult not to see here a disposition on 
the part of the author of Acts to magnify Paul at’ the 
expense of Apollos and his companions. The original 
report respecting Apollos which was used in Acts 1824-28 
may have been without the closing words of Acts 1825 
(‘knowing only the baptism of John’). See APOLLOs. 
A reference to the later sect of disciples of John is 
quite out of place. 

Cp Volter, ‘Die Apokalypse des Zacharias,' 7%.7° 
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1 A report appears to have been current that the Baptist had 
risen from the dead in the person of Jesus (Mt.142 1614). The 
people therefore were more struck by the resemblances of the 
two than by their differences. 
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Instead of the form }WaNNHC WH everywhere, 
1. Name. except in Acts 46135 Rev. 228, give ;waNHc, 
. Besides the MSS, especially B, WH rely on 
Christian inscriptions (App. 159; p. 166 in ed. of 96). As 
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against these, however, we can cite, at least, one inscription 
from Harran of 568 a.p. which has "Imévems (Le Bas- Wad- 
dington, Voyage Archéol. 23 [Asie Mineure, etc.}, no. 2464).2 
The Hebrew name is yany (see JOHANAN) or, as the case may 
be, }20)7},—a spelling which makes no difference for the Greek 
transliteration. The LX X with literal fidelity, sometimes in all 
the MSS, sometimes in at least several good MSS, and rarely 
in J, alone, gives 'Ioavay (z K. 2523; also_6 times in Ch., 8 
times in Ezra-Neh., and 14 times in Jer. 40-48 (LXX 47-50). 

As variants we find : in 2 K. Jova [B], Jovav [L]; in 1 Ch. 
69. Iwavas [BA: Ioavay in 69 A is to he regarded as the 
accusative]; in 1 Ch.324 Iwavayu. [A ae Naé@au, Ketvay, Lk. 
831 37, etc., see Winer®®), § 5 27¢1, lwvay[L]; in 2 Ch. 2812 Iwavas 
[B: or more probably Iwavys: what _we have ts the gen. 
Iwavou]; in 1 Ch. 1212 Jovay (Aj, Ioav[B = defective] 5in Ezra 
812 Neh. 618 twvay [BL], in Ezra 106 Jovay [xc-4 L]; in 1 Esd. 
91 (=Ezra 106) Iwves [B); in 1 Esd.8 38 [q41} (=Ezra 812) 
Iwaviys [A], learns [B]. In Jer. in all 14 places, especially in 
Aand Q, sometimes also in 8*, Iwavvay, as also 47 [40] 15 Ioavvas 
(Q], 47 [40] 8 Iwvay [B], 50[43] 4 Iwvar[8*]. In 1 Ch. 263 alone 
Toavav does not occur at all, but only Iovay [A] or Iwvas [B}3 
in like manner in 1 Esd. 929 (= Ezra 10 28) only Iwavens [HA], 
Tovay [L]. In rand 2 Macc. Iwavyys is invariably found (not 
Iwavys, asin B these two books are wanting). 

In the NT Joavav is found in Lk. 327, 
qin), however, underliesnot only the N T Iwar(v)ys, hut certainly 
also the Iwvas of Mt.1617, since in Jn. 142 (or in another 
numeration 143) 2115-17 we find Iwar{y)ys for the same person 
—the father of Simon Peter. 

Of the various equivalents Iwvav comes nearest the most 
original form (Ioavav)so far as the consonants, Iwavag so far as 
the vowels are concerned whilst the second v has disappeared 
in the Greecising of the'termination. The same thing has 
happened also in the forms Iwvas and Jova in which, moreover, 
by the coalescence of the vowels the disbnction between this 


name and that of "Iwvés=n31', Jonah, has disappeared. The 
variant "IwvaGas for Iwdv(y)ys in D (Acts 46) is a transliteration 
of jy: Josephus gives the same name as "Iwvd@ys (Ant. 
xiii. 12, and often; cp JonHN, 6, col. 2498. Iwayys is in strict 
analogy aud the form is therefore possible. 

J6anés is, however, but an artificial Graecism, and we 
have various indications that the Jews inclined to retain 
the doubled n in names derived from the root yn. ‘So, 
especially, in the feminine”Avva (1S. lz etc.), and also 
in the masculine" Avvas (Lk. 32 Jn. 1813 24 Acts 46), for 
which Josephus gives "Avavos; also in the variants 
Iwavvay and Iwavyas in Jer. (the last also in TR of 
Lk. 327 and in the marginal reading of TR to Jn. 21 
15-17); again, in the variant Avvav which 1 Ch. 1143[8] 
Jer. 42 [85] 4 [&] and 1Esd. 530 [A]{|] Ezra 2 46 Neh. 
749) give for Avavy (73m), and 1 Ch, 191 4 [NL] 27, [L] for 
Avav (jaan) 5 and, lastly, in the variant Ayye@y which B 
gives in 2 S.101-4 for Hanun (Avwy, A, inv. 3 f). It 
is thus, to begin with, extremely improbable that the 
feminine Iwavya of Lk. 83 2410 ought to be written 
with a single v as is done by WH, for the biblical 
mn is an abbreviation of this name (Dalman, Gramm. 


142,n. 9). This consideration gives a corresponding 
probability to the spelling Iwavvys, which is found also 
in Jos. (Ant.x. 94, § 168, and often). 

Dalman (Z.c.) conjectures even that yay had already come to 
be pronounced ‘Iwxavvav, Johannan (cp Jerome in Jes. § 14 = 
Joannan). Of the shortened Aramaic form kany adduced by 


Kautzsch (Bi6.-aram. Gramm. 10) Dalman tells us that it 
occurs only in the Babylonian Talmud. 


The same name 


4,—JOHN THE APOSTLE AND JOHN THE 
ELDER IN HISTORY AND IN LEGEND 


The call of the two sons of Zebedee to the discipleship 
is related in Mk. t19 f2 Mt. 421 4 Lk. 510 6. (GOSPELS, 
2. John, son of °. 43/4) 5 in. the Fourth Gospel iti 
Zebedee in NT. by the unnamed companion of Andrew 
who from being a disciple of the Baptist joins the com- 
pany of Jesus (135-40). In the Synoptics John (with his 


1 According to Blass (PA2lo2. of the Gospels, 75-77) D gives 
to Iwavyys in Mt, Jx., and Mk. the same degree of preference 
which it accords ta "Iwayys in Lk. and Acts, although in D Mk. 
stands between Lk. and Acts. The exemplar he used for the 
writings of Lk. must therefore have been different from that 
which lay before him when he copied Mt., Jn. and Mk. 
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brother James) takes next to Peter the place of greatest 
prominence among the disciples. 

These three alone are witnesses of the transfiguration of Jesus 
(Mk. 92= Mt. 171=Lk, 928). According to Mk. 537= Lk. 852 at 
least, they alone were present at the raising of Jairus' daughter ; 
according to Mk. 14 937 Mt 2637, alse, they alone were in close 
touch with Jesus at Gethsemane. It is only hlk. (1zg 133)who 
tells us that these three were present along with Andrew at the 
healing of Peter's mother-in-law, and that it was they who, as 
they looked at Jerusalemfrom the Mount of Olives, asked Jesus 
the question as to the time of the destruction of the temple. Itis 
Lk. only (228) who relates that the arrangements for the Last 
Supper were entrusted to Peter and John. — Mk. 1035-41 records 
that the two brothers asked of Jesus that they might sit, one on 
his right hand and the other on his left hand, in his glory. In 
Mt. 2020 this request is attributed to their mother, who is 
conjecturally identified with the Salome named in Mk. 1540 161 
(see CLopas, § 2). In Mt. 2024, however, the indignation of the 
ten is against (wept) the two brothers; the mother would seem 
therefore to have been introduced by Mt. to exonerate them. 
According to Mk. 938=Lk., 949 it is John who reports to Jesus 
the attempt of the disciples to forbid the man who was castin 
out devils in the name of Jesus without being a follower. Wit 
James, according to Lk. 954, John. would fain have called down 
fire from heaven upon the Samaritan village which would not 
receive Jesus as he was journeying to Jerusalem. 

Interpreters are very ready to bring into connection 
with the incident in Lk, 954, just referred to, the name 
"Sons of thunder.' According to Mk. 317, this name 
had already been given to the two brothers on their call 
to the discipleship. In that case, however, the bestowal 
of the designation would have been anticipatory, just as 
Simon in like manner, according to Mk. 316, received 
the name of Peter at his call, although his confession at 
Ceesarea Philippi offers a more fitting occasion. Mt. 
(1618) alone, however, transfers it to this period, con- 
necting it with an incident that is certainly unhistorical 
(GOSPELS, § 136). On the real obscurity of the 
designation of the sons of Zebedee see BOANERGES. 

Of all the incidents in the Synoptic Gospels -enumer- 
ated above, only the last three (brothers' request ; man 
casting out devils; fire from heaven) can be regarded as 
throwing light on the character of John; and the third 
of these is recorded only by Lk., in whom some critics 
have been disposed to see a certain prejudice against 
the original apostles (GOSPELS, § 114). None of the 
three traits can be said, however, to be inconsistent with 
the most trustworthy of all the references to John which 
we possess. According to Gal. 29, John was one of 
the three ‘ pillars” of the church at Jerusalem, Peter and 
James the brother of Jesus being the other two. John 
must thus in any case be reckoned as supporting the 
Jewish-Christian view of things, although we have no 
means of knowing whether he was of the stricter school 
of James or of the milder one of Peter (see COUNCIL, 
§ 3). According to Acts 81-11 he and Peter healed a 
lame man, according to 4 1319 the same two made their 
defence before the synedrium, according to 814 they 
both went to Samaria to put the apostolic seal upon the 
mission work of Philip here. This last statement, 
however, as well as the healing of the lame man, is not 
without its difficulties (see ACTS, §§ 4, 16). 

Since the time of Irenaens ecclesiastical tradition has 
been unanimous in holding that after Paul's departure 

. ;,, from Asia Minor John the apostle took 
3. Sojourn in up his abode in Ephesus, where he held 

Ephesus, a leading position throughout the whole 
church of Asia Minor. Irenzeus himself vouchesfor this in 
manyplaces: ii. 833[225];! iii.l2[z]84; v.80: 3834; 
fragm. nos. 2 and 3; tobe found alsoin Eus. AF iii. 234; 
v. 84-6; iv. 143-7; v. 2412-17 204-8. In thelast-cited pas- 
sage (the letter to Florinus) Irenaeus appeals expressly 
to the fact that in his youth (as7aés ; in his early youth, 
mpory harika, according to iii.8 4)he had heard his teacher 
Polycarp in Smyrna tell much about the apostle John 
who in turn had been Polycarp's teacher. Besides 
Polycarp he names also Papias the companion (éraipos) 
of Polycarp as having been a hearer of the apostle. 


1 The references to Irenaens in this article are in the first 
instance, to Harvey ; those in square brackets are'to Massuet, 
the edition current in Germany. 
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The same apostle is intended also by Polycrates of 
Ephesuswhenin his letter to Victor, bishopof Rome, about 
196a.D, (Eus. HE iii. 313 v. 243) he relates of John who 
lay on the bosom of the Lord, and wore the high-priestly 
etalon, that he was buried in Ephesus. Even Justin 
must have held the Ephesian John to be the apostle of 
that name if he assumed, or remembered, that the 
Apocalypse (which he ascribes to the apostle), must, on 
account of the authority over the churches of Asia 
Minor claimed by its author, have been written by a 
distinguished church-leader of that province. Yet the 
aap Quiv dvip ris (Dial. 81) with which he introduces 
the apostle John designates him merely as a Christian — 
the contrast being with a psalmist— and implies nothing 
as to the place of his residence. 

The testimony of, Papias (see GOSPELS, §§ 67 #), 
bishop of Hierapolis in Asia is, as we understand it, 
this : ‘ But as many things also as I once 
; well learned from the mouths of the 

Svidenee id d well itted t I 
from Papias. elders and well committed to memory | 

shall not hesitate to set down [or commit 
to writing] for thee, together with the interpreta- 
tions [appropriate to them], guaranteeing their truth. 
For I took pleasure not, as the many do, in those 
who speak much, but in those that teach the things that 
are true; nor in those who bring to remembrance the 
foreigri commandments, but in those who bring to 
remembrance the commandments that were given by 
the Lord to faith and have come to us from the truth 
itself. But if anywhere anyone also should come who 
had companied with the elders I ascertained [first of all] 
the sayings of the elders [‘ as to this' : not, ‘ to wit’] 
what Andrew or what Peter had said, or what Philip or 
what Thomas or James or what John or Matthew or 
any other of the disciples of the Lord [had said] and 
[secondly] what Aristion and John the Elder the disciples 
of the Lord say. For I supposed that the things [to be 
derived] from books were not of such profit to me as 
the things [derived] from the living and abiding utter- 
ance.' 

(a) According to this declaration Papias himself had 
once spoken with the 'elders.' Otherwise the third 
sentence (‘But if anywhere,’ etc.) would only he an 
otiose repetition of the first; moreover the 'from the 
mouths of' (apd) in the first sentence denotes direct 
intercourse. Besides speaking with them he spoke also 
with their disciples (or the disciples of others)— at a 
later period, of course, when he was separated by 
distance from the elders themselves. 

(4) The elders may indeed be officials of the church ; 
hut if they are, it is not in virtue of this attribute that 
they come into Papias's consideration ; for their official 
position does not as such in any way qualify them to 
make valuable communications relating to events of the 
life of Jesus. For this function the persons best qualified 
would be apostles; but these are excluded. It would 
be arrogance on the part of Papias were he to undertake 
to guarantee the truth of any communications of theirs. 
It will be necessary, furthermore, to pay due attention 
to the distinction implied by Papias when he used ‘ he 
had said’ (efzrev) in the one case and 'they say' (Aéyavew) 
in the other. He means by it that of the nine persons 
named only the last two were still alive, the first seven, 
namely the apostles, were not, and this applies not merely 
to the time of his writing, but also to the time when he 
was collecting his notes (cp ‘ I ascertained '). Lastly, we 
have in Irenzeus a very close analogy to guide us to what 
we ought here to understand by elders. Irenzeus says 
{v. 333) : quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui 
Johannem discipulum domini viderunt; v. 51 ot rpeo- 
Birepo. ray darocréhur padyral;* v. 361 : presbyteri, 
apostolorum discipuli;? iv. 422 [271] even : quemad- 
modum audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab 


4. Counter- 


1‘ As the elders recalled, who saw John the disciple of the 
Lord,’ 
2 "The elders who were disciples of the apostles. 
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his qui apostolos viderant et ab his qui didicerant.t 
Thus ‘'elders' must be taken to mean persons of 
advanced age who may or may not have been elders of 
the church, but in no case were apostles, and who were 
a guarantee for correct tradition only in virtue of their 
years. Cp GOSPELS, § 71. 

(c) From this it follows that the third sentence of the 
fragment under discussion must not be interpreted as if 
it meant 'I asked the companions of the elders as to 
the words of the elders, to wzf what Andrew, etc., had 
said;’ hut : I inquired of them about the sayings of 
the elders as to what Andrew, etc., had said." Thus 
we have to distinguish four steps : the apostles, the 
elders, the companions of the elders, Papias. 

(d)John the Elder is distinguished by Papias from 
John the Apostle, to whom, if we are to judge by the 
place assigned to him in the narrative, Papias cannot 
have attributed any special importance. It is difficult 
to understand how any person can be bold enough to 
deny this distinction. Some indeed who formerly did so 
are now in point of fact beginning to see how impossible 
it is, but as a consequence allow themselves to be led 
to a step which is just as audacious, — the deletion, 
namely, of the words ‘or what John’ (4 ri Iwdvrys). 
So Haussleiter (Theol. Lit.-Blatt, '96, 465-468), on the 
ground of a casual conjecture of Renan's (L’ Aztechrist, 
562); Zahn (Forsch. 6145 f.) is almost inclined to agree. 
No plausible ground whatever can be alleged for such 
a step. 

It is said that the three words destroy the symmetrical 
enumeration of the apostles in pairs. But there are only two 
pairs; at the beginning Andrew and Peter as being brothers, 
and at the end precisely John and Matthew, the ‘what’ (7) being 
repeated before *Iwdévyys while it is omitted before “IdékwBos. 
Were this not so, James and John would, as being brothers, 
constitute a pair, and this would be again a reason why “lwdvins 
should not he regarded as breaking the symmetry. Over and 
above all this, however, it is by no means certain whether Papias 
intended to give the names in pairs at all. 

(e) It is difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
regarding this John the Elder. If ‘elder’ as applied to 
him has the same meaning as elsewhere, we should be 
compelled to say that he had enjoyed no personal ac- 
quaintance with Jesus ; so also of Aristion, who stands 
in the same category with him; but this personal 
acquaintance is claimed for them by the added words 
‘the disciples of the Lord’ (of rot xuptov uabnral). 
This expression has been used immediately before, in the 
stricter sense, of the apostles; in the case of Aristion 
and John the Elder it is clearly used in a somewhat 
wider meaning, yet by no means so widely as in Acts 
91, where all Christians are so called; for in that case 
it would be quite superfluous here. A personal yet 
not long-continued acquaintance with Jesus, therefore, 
will be what is meant. Such acquaintance would seem 
to be excluded if Papias as late as 140 or 145-160 A.D. 
(at which date according to Harnack he wrote his book ; 
cp § 48e) had spoken with both. This, however, he 
does not say; his expression may quite well be taken 
as referring to an earlier time. This is not precluded 
by the fact that he inquires of other men as to the 
utterances of these two also; this was only to be ex- 
pected if he was no longer able to meet them personally 
at the later date even if he had heard them at the 
earlier. 

It would effectually simplify matters if we might with Edwin 
Abbott (Zz, '95 1333'346; previously, Renan, Axzeckr. 345, 
n. 2) read ‘the disciples of the Lord's disciples’ (ot av rod 
Kupiov wadyt@v yadyrac) or with Bacon (/SL, '98, 176-183), 
“the disciples of these (ot rovrwy wadyrai) or if, as in GosPELs, 
§ 70(3), we were to delete ot rod kupiov ua@yrat. Sucha course, 
however, must he admitted to be bold. and it does not seem 
too difficult to suppose that Papias in his' youth had spoken with 
two personal disciples of Jesus and yet, even while they were 
still alive, had received further utterances of theirs from their 
disciples. By this supposition we avoid conflict with the state- 
ment of Eusebius (/7£ iii. 397) that Papias called himself a hearer 








1 © As Ihave heard from acertain elder who had heard it from 
those who had seen the apostles and from those who had learned 
from them'.—' Those who hadseen' and 'those who had learned 
denote the same persons. 
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of Aristion and John the Elder, although it is permissible to 
doubt whether Eusebius took this piece of information from any 
words of Papias other than those already quoted above (GosPELs, 


#70). 

} On the other hand, owing to this difficulty it 
seems preferable to take the words & re Aptoriww . 
Aéyouowy as directly dependent on dvékpivoy, so that 
they do not mean ‘I sought to learn of the disciples of 
the elders the words of the elders as to what Aristion 
and John the Elder said.' On this last construction we 
should have two intermediate links between these two 
men and Papias, as between the apostles and Papias. 
The other interpretation is therefore preferable : ‘I 
sought to learn of the disciples of the elders the sayings 
of Aristion and of John the Elder which they had 
personally received from them." 


(g} At this point the assumption, that Papias in his 
youth knew the apostles also, as well as Aristion and 
John the Elder, becomes tempting. In that case, how- 
ever, he would have referred expressly to them and not 
have spoken thus vaguely about ‘ elders.’ 

(h)In a MS of the Chronicle of George the Monk 
{ =Georgios Hamartblos) iii. 1341it is stated that 'John 
the apostle after he had written his gospel suffered 
martyrdom, for Papias in the second book of the Aéyia 
kuptaxd says that he was put to death by the Jews, thus 
plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy 
of Christ regarding them and their own confession and 
common agreement concerning him." Mk.1038 / is 
here intended ; it is in fact cited immediately afterwards 
in the MS, which proceeds to state that Origen also in his 
commentary on Matthew says he has learned from the 
successors of the apostles that John had been a martyr. 
When this passage was first brought into notice by 
de Muralt in his edition of Georgios ('59, p. xvii /-) 
and afterwards more widely by Nolte (7#3. Quartalschr., 
'62, p. 466), critics were severely censured for accepting 
as true a statement coming from the ninth century 
while they rejected so many that came from the 
second. The statement in the Georgios Hamartblos 
MS, however, found some confirmation when the 
following words from an epitome, dating from the 
seventh or the eighth century and probably based on 
the Chronicle of Philip of Sidé (circa430 A.D.), were 
published by de Boor (Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
v. 2,'88, p. 170): 'Papias says in his second book that 
John the Divine [¢.e., the apostle] and his brother 
James were slain by the Jews' (IIlamias év 7@ devrépw 
Abyw Adyet, dre "Iwdvyys 6 Oeodsyos Kat "ldxwBos 6 
ddedpos avrob td lovdalwy dvypéOnoar). 

(i) It has been attempted in a great variety of ways 
to weaken the force of this passage. 

Lightfoot (Zss, on Supernat. Rel. 211 7.) supposed that what 
Georgios actually, wrote may have run in the original some- 
what in this way : Papias says that John [was condemned by the 
Roman emperor (and sent) to Patmos, for bearing witness (to the 
truth) while James} was slain by the Jews.’ Harnack (Gesch. 
d. alichr, Litt. ii, [=Chronologie) 1 665-667) concurs : the words 
interpolated by Lightfoot must have been omitted by an over- 
sight, and the mention in Georgios of the brother of John 
rightly suggested to some later copyist that something was 
missing, but he wrongly supplied the omission in the way we 
read inde Boor. Zahn (Forsch. 6147-151), on the other hand 
points out that in Georgios the complete passage on John’: 
martyrdom and on Papias occurs only in a single MS : in twenty. 
six others its place, from the words paprupiov kcarngiwrar, is 
taken_by the expression éy cipyjyy averavcaro. He regards it 
therefore as an interpolation.., Whether written hy Georgios or 
by an interpolator, however, the exact citation of the second 
Book of Papias shows that there was at least some warrant in 
Papias for the statement. So far as Origen is concerned, the 
passage, it is true, is incorrect. Origen (tom. in A¢?, 166, ed. 

elarne, 37194) does not say he has derived his information 
from the successors of the apostles, but only that ‘‘ tradition 
teaches,"' and does not speak of the martyrdom of death hut only 
of that of banishment. hat follows from this, however, is only 
that this excerptor of Origen has not read accurately, not that he 





, 4 se « Haptupiou karngiwras. Tlamias yip 6 ‘TepamdéAcus 
ETLOKOTOS GYTOTTYS TOUTOY ‘yEevOUEVOS EV TH Seurépyp Abyp TeV 
kuptaxay oyiwv dace Or. Yd “lovéaioy avppedy, manpooas 
Sndady peta Tod adeApod thy Tod Xpiorod rept avrov mpdp- 
pnow Kal thy éavTiv duodoyiay rept TOVTOV Kal TUyKaTABeCtT. 
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on his own part cannot possibly have written anything about 
John's death by martyrdom. Zahn expressly concedes that the 
excerptors (or, if one made use of the other, the older excerptor) 
had found in Papias that John was put to death by the Jews ; 
but maintains that Papias was here certainly referring to the 
Baptist. It must be admitted that Papias would not have used 
the expression ‘ the divine' (4 @eoAdyos) here 5 according to Zahn 
it was not applied to the apostle earlier than the fourth century. 
On the other hand, it is hardly conceivable that in Papias the 
expression could have allowed a confusion of the Baptist with 
the apostle. 

(2) A more serious question is this—whether Papias 
was speaking of John of Asia Minor or of John the 
apostle (if we assume the two to be distinct). Now, 
the tradition that John of Asia Minor did not suffer 
death by martyrdom becomes so firmly established 
soon after the time of Papias (§ 3) that it is difficult to 
believe Papias himself can have said the opposite. 
Moreover, in Ephesus the Jews could hardly have had 
the power and the courage to put todeath a Christian 
bishop. It is quite another matter, however, if what 
Papias meant to say was that John the apostle, as distinct 
from the Ephesian John, was put to death by the Jews 
somewhere else —say, for example, in Palestine, where 
this would have been least difficult of accomplishment. 

That the saying does not refer merely to John's brother 
James is made probable also by the vague expression 'by Jews 
Grd 'Tovdadwy). If James alone had been in question it would 
more naturally have run that he was put to death by Herod 
Agrippa, as of the Baptist it would have been said that Herod 
Antipas had caused him to be put to death. The vagueness is 
most easily accounted for if John met his death at the hands of 
other Jews who could not be further specified. Papias need not 
have meant, of course, that John's death happened at the same 
time with that of his brother James. 

(I) It must be conceded that the unacquaintance 
shown by all church fathers down to the time of Philip 
of Sidé (or his excerptors) with the statement of Papias 
now in question is very remarkable. Eusebius, how- 
ever, who had read Papias with great care, may easily 
have set it down among the ‘ things strange’ (or ‘ para- 
doxical, rapdédoéa} and "partaking of the legendary ' 
(uvOcxdrepa) which according to HE iii, 3981: he had 
often discovered in him. 

According to Zahn, Eusebius would hardly have allowed it to 
escape him, as it was fitted to be of service to him in connection 
with his view that the Apocalypse was written not by John the 
apostle but by John the Elder. But Eusebius referred the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Johannine Epistle also to the 
Ephesian John, and thus the statement in question would have 
been a very two-edged one if he had employed it against the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse. 

Irenaeus, moreover, and others were already so deeply 
imbued with the belief that the Ephesian John was the 
apostle that we may with most probability suppose them 
to have regarded as a mere oversight, and therefore to 
have passed over in silence, a contrary allegation in 
Papias whom they in other things valued highly. 

For the same reason, we cannot follow Zahn in the further 
argument against the existence in Papias of the statement as 
to the death of the apostle—that as earlyas the second century 
the fables about the cup of poison and the bath of boiling oil 
(& 8J) had already heen invented in order to supply a fulfilment 
of the prophecy in Mk 1038 These fables were current con- 
cerning the Ephesian John, whose peaceful death had long been 
accepted ;it was therefore necessary that those martyrdoms by 
which Mk. 10 38,4 might seem to have heen fulfilled should not 
be represented as martyrdoms to the death. Thus they could 
not in any way have heen rendered superfluous by the statement 
of Papias, af most, the rise of the legends might have been 
checked by it—only however, as has been shown, on the 
assumption, which will not work, that finding them in Papias 
led to the abandonment of the belief in the peaceful death of 
John the apostle who was identified with the Ephesian John. 

(m Lastly, the most serious difficulty of all is found 
in Jn. 21. Hereiny, 23 it is presupposed that John, 
unlike Peter, is not to die a martyr's death. But again 
the question comes to be, which John is intended. If 
it be the case that the Ephesian John constituted the 
centre of the circle from which the Fourth Gospel 
emanated, it is only natural that in the appendix, chap. 
21, his end should be referred to. What we have to ask 
here is merely how it could have come about that the 
apostle John.should have been indicated in the Fourth 
Gospel as its guarantor. On this point see § 41. 


The result obtained from Papias is strongly supported 
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by the fact that, apart from the writers named in 
A 3, no ecclesiastical writer of the 
5. Silence of all ae century betrays any knowledge 
ecclesi-, of a residence of the apostle John 
attnah WHIUELS. |) Ephesus. Ignatius iit his epistle 
to the Romans (43) mentions the apostles who had for 
them a special importance, viz. Peter and Paul; in that 
to the Ephesians (122)he names only Paul, not John. 
Polycarp (3291113) speaks to the Philippians only of 
Paul and the ‘ other apostles,’ not of his teacher John. 
Justin and Hegesippus in like manner tell nothing about 
John. In the Muratorian fragment, lines 9-16, John is 
found in the company of his fellow-disciples (and 
bishops) in writing his gospel. He thus seems to be 
thought of as still living in Jerusalem. In Acts 2029 f. 
those who were to come into the church of Ephesus 
after Paul's departure would assuredly not have been 
designated as evil wolves if the apostle John had been 
his successor there. The passage may with confidence 
be taken to be a waticintum ex eventu, and even were it 
not so, theauthor of Acts would, in his great regard for the 
original apostles, certainly have toned it down if he had 
known that one of them had succeeded Paul. Since 
the epistle to the Ephesians does not come from the pen 
of Paul, it is also important to notice that only Paul is 
mentioned while yet in 220 the apostles and prophets as 
a whole are designated as forming the foundation of 
the church. So also with the Pastoral Epistles, where 
Ephesus is touched on in 1 Tim. 13 2 Tim.118, and 
with the epistles of Peter, of which the first is addressed 
to Asia Minor (11) and the second to the readers of the 
first (31). Special mention is due to the Gnostic 
Heracleon cited by Clement of Alexandria (Sérom. 
iv. 9 7x, p. 595). He says that Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others do not belong to the 
number of those who for their open profession of the 
Christian faith had suffered the martyr's death. The 
apostle John is not named here, and yet he would have 
been entitled to the first place in the list had Heracleon 
known the tradition as to his peaceful end. 
Identity of name has led to confusion in other well- 
known cases also, with the regular result—in accordance 
6. Similar with the tendencies of that age—that a 
confusions non-apostolic person, held in high esteem 
of persons in some particular locality, came to be 
* regarded as an apostle. The Philip who 
had four virgin daughters endowed with the gift of 
prophecy is expressly designated in Acts218 f as an 
evangelist and as one of the Seven (deacons) of Acts 65. 
Polycrates of Ephesus (circa 196 A.D.) holds him for 
the apostle of that name and states that he was buried 
in Hierapolis (ag. Eus. HZ iii, 313,v. 242). Clement of 
Alexandria falls into the same confusion (S¢vom. iii. 6 52, 
Pp. 535), only adding that Philip gave his daughters in 
marriage. Even Eusebius, who yet himself clears away 
the error of Irenreus that Papias had personally known 
John and other apostles (Z iii. 395-7), affirms in the 
very same chapter (§ 9) not only that this Philip was 
the apostle (so also iii.812) but also, further, that 
Papias knew him personally (for another view see 
GOSPELS, § 72,n. n. The elder whom iniv, 432[27 1 
Irenaeus has designated as a disciple of the disciples 
of the apostles (for the text, see § 46) he soon afterwards 
(iv. 491 [822]) calls a senior, apostolorum discipulus. 
The James who in Acts1513 takes part in the Council 
of Jerusalem he takes to be (iii. 1218 [z5]} the same as 
the son of Zebedee whose death has been already 
recorded in Acts122, For further instances of the 
same sort, see § 49 4. 
In view of such gross carelessness on the part of the 
leading authorities for ecclesiastical tradition, the less 
;,. hesitation need be felt in giving ex- 
7. Conclusion pression to the result which has been 
ae to John of gained with ever-increasing security 
Asia Minor. from the continued examination of 
their utterances. 
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When set forth in 1840 by Liitzelberger (Diz khirchliche 
Tradition tber den Apostel Johannes), and even at a later 
date by Keim and Scholten, it was treated as hypercriticism 
and was resisted even by such critics as Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
(Der Apostel Johannes, ’71, 133-178). It is now maintained by 
Bousset (see APOCALYPSE, § 157, and cp Meyer's Hower, zur 
shy Bax cg "96, pp. 34-48) and by Harnack (Gesch. der 

tchrist. Litt. ii. [=Chronologie] 1['97] 659-662), who yet are 
so conservative as to attribute the contents of the Fourth 
Gospel, at least in part, to reports of an eye-witness, or even 
of the apostle John himself (§ 55¢). 

(u)There were two Johns — the apostle and the Elder. 
The name ‘ elder’ attached to the person of the latter in 
a pre-eminent degree. In the circle of his adherents he 
was named ‘the Elder,’ xa7’ é£ox#v, perhaps so much 
so that his proper name, John, was even found super- 
fluous. He was a ‘disciple of the Lord" (uabyrhs rod 
xuplov) in the wider sense of the word (§ 4e). It was 
he who, towards the end of the first century, acquired 
the leading position in Ephesus of which we read, and 
he it was that was heard by Polycarp, who spoke of him 
to the youthful Irenzeus, In speaking of him Polycarp 
was wont to call him a ‘ disciple of the Lord.' This is the 
expression which is responsible for the misunderstanding 
of Irenaeus that he was an apostle.! This conjecture, 
however bold it may appear, is confirmed by the fact, 
also established by Zahn, that Irenreus regularly calls 
this John ‘disciple of the Lord' while yet he always 
applies the word ‘apostle’ to Paul. Similarly Poly- 
crates, the other chief witness for the Ephesian residence 
of the apostle John, designates the latter not as ‘ apostle’ 
but only as 'witness and teacher’ (udprus xat ddaoxados) 
(cp the passages of Eusebius cited in § 3). 

Eusebius in his Chvomicle (ad annum Ahrah. 2114; ed. 
Schane, ii. p. 162) still copied the error of Irenzeus, that Papias 
had been a disciple of the apostle John. Had he not subse- 
quently noticed it as he was composing his Ecclesiastical 
fTistery and preserved for us the most important words of 


Papias, we should have been for ever condemned to remain 
under the dominion of this mistake. 


(6) Eusebius, however, did not draw the further con- 
sequence which follows for Polycarp also, from his 
discovery of the error of Irenzeus, _Irenreus calls Papias 
the hearer of John and companion of Polycarp. Now, 
as he regards Polycarp also as a hearer of the apostle, 
it cannot be open to doubt that he regards the two as 
companions for the reason that both were hearers of 
one and the same master. What has now been ascer- 
tained as regards Papias will in that case hold good for 
Polycarp also; his master was not the apostle, as 
Eusebius still (H Eiii. 361) assumes, but the Elder. 

(c) Confusion was introduced into the question by 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who (in Eus. HE vii, 2516) 
took the statement that two graves of ‘John' at 
Ephesus were spoken of as basis for the conjecture that 
therefore two prominent men of the name of John had 
been contemporaries in that city (in reality of course 
there may very readily have been two places to which, 
according to different traditions, the grave of the one 
John was conjecturally assigned). By the one John he 
understood the apostle, by the other some John of Asia 
Minor. Eusebius (H Eiii. 395 .} carried the hypothesis 
further, that this second John was John the Elder. 
The conservative theologians, also, are rightly agreed 
in pronouncing against the contemporary presence of 
two Johns in Ephesus, inasmuch as the contemporary 
activity of two men of such outstanding rank is nowhere 
affirmed, and indeed is excluded by the universal tradition 
of one Ephesian John. All the more remarkable is their 
error in declaring the one Ephesian John to have been 
the apostle, and in eliminating the Elder alike from the 
words of Papias and from history. Both Johns existed; 
but this established fact can be harmonised with the 
leading position of the one in Ephesus where he brooks 
no rival only on the hypothesis that the apostle carried 

1 How little need there is for scruple in attributing to Irenaeus 
a misunderstanding even of the words of Polycarp is taught by 
the following circumstance : the one detail which he gives as 
from the mouth of Polycarp about John (the encounter of John 


with Cerinthus, see § 8), Irenaeus on his own showing had not 
himself heard, but had come to know it indirectly. 
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on his labours, and closed his life, elsewhere. But in 
this case it is by no means difficult to suppose that he 
died amartyr's death. As regards most of the apostles, 
we know nothing either of their later activities, or of 
the manner in which they came by their death. The 
sooner the veneration of the church concentrated itself 
upon the John of Asia Minor, all the more readily 
could the son'of Zebedee pass into oblivion. 
In proportion as this confusion gained currency 
does it become easy to understand how an abundance 
of tradition should gather around the 
8. Other later name of John, by which essentially 
traditions. the Tohn of Ephesus was understood. 
(a)Irenzeus is our earliest authority for the statement that 
John lived in Ephesus down to the reign of Trajan (§ 3). He 
further records (iii.34 [3] af. Eus. A Zili, 286=iv, 146) that 
John, when he went to'take a bath in Ephesus, and saw 
Cerinthus within. rushed away from the room without bathing, 
uttering the words 'Let us flee, lest the room should indeed fall 
in, for Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is within.’ Clement 
of Alexandria (Quis div, sadv, 429597 3 also ag. Eus. HE iii, 
23 5-19) is our authority for the pretty story that John had con- 
verted a certain youth, and, after he had relapsed and become a 
robber won him back by allowing himself to he made a captive 
hy the'robher-hand and thus coming into touch, with him again. 
We owe to Jerome (on Gal.610) the story that in advanced age 
John was stillable once and again in the congregation to say, 
‘filioli, diligite alterutrum.' 
(6) The most important of the remaining traditions are these : 
John remained a virgin till his death: when he intended 
marrying, or when his father wished him to marry, he was 
warned against it by a divine voice. He was compelled to 
drinka cup of poison, and was plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling oil, hut in both cases passed the ordeal unharmed. 
After one or other of these experiences he was banished in 
the reign of Domitian to the isle of Patmos; under Nerva he 
was allowed to return to Ephesus. A large number of miracles 
of most various kinds are ascribed to him. At last he caused a 
pave to he dug for himself, laid himself down in it and died. 
n the following day his body was no longer to be found. 


Lipsius (Agocr. A postelgesch. 1348-542, '83, and else- 
where) refers all the traditions enumerated in§86to a 
sys75 work that still survives in fragments (or 

9. Credibility catholic redactions),? the Acta Johannis 





of these which formed a part of the meplodos 
traditions, 76» droord\wy (‘Wanderings of the 


apostles ') ascribed to Leucius (Charinus), of Gnostic 
origin, and dating from somewhere ‘between 160 and 
170A.p. Zahn, who in his edition of the Acta Jehannts 
in 1880 had sought to establish the year 130 A.D. as 
its date, had already in his Gesch. d. Kanons, 2856-865, 
‘92, accepted the view of Lipsius as to the date, and 
after the publication of further portions of this text ® has 
also conceded that it had its origin in the school of the 
Gnostic Valentinus (Forsch, 6 14-18, and already in Neue 
kirchl, Zischr.,’99, pp. 191-218). 

For the spiritin which this work is conceived we may perhaps 
point to the story to the effect that John once in an inn found 
his hed swarming with vermin. He ordered them out of the 
chamber for the night. To the great astonishment of his 
companions, who had ridiculed him, on the following morning 
they saw the whole hand of banished inmates waiting before 
the chamber door till John should allow them to return. 


In the case of several of the other stories the manner 
of their origin is very transparent. Lifelong virginity 
is the ideal of manhood in the Apocalypse (Rev.144), 
of which 'John' is the author. A martyrdom was 
foretold for him as well as for his brother James by 
Jesus according to Mk.1038f = Mt. 2022f. To the 
figurative ‘baptism’ of which Jesus here speaks the 
baptism in boiling oil corresponds in a literal sense as 
exactly as possible, just as the ‘cup’ corresponds to the 
draught of poison. Of John's drinking of that cup 
without harm tradition preserved a precedent in what 
was related of Justus Barsabbas, regarding whom 
Papias told a like story (ag. Eus. AF iii, 399). The 
banishment to Patmos is open to very grave suspicion 


1 In the ecclesiastical redaction, the miracle of the boiling 
oil was, according to Lipsius, transferred from Ephesus to 
Rome; that of the cup of poison, on the other hand, from Rome 
to Ephesus. 

2 James, Texts and Studies, v. 1,'97, pp. 1-25; cp 144-184, as 
also Acta afost, apocr. ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, ii, 1, '98, pp. 
160-216. 
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that it arose out of a misunderstanding of Rev. 19. 
The words ‘I was on the isle of Patmos for the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus' by no means 
necessarily imply a banishment; it is also possible that 
they may be intended to describe a voluntary journey 
either in flight after having freely declared the word 
of God and the testimony concerning Jesus, or for 
missionary purposes. 


8,—AUTHORSHIP OF THE APOCALYPSE 


Coming now to the question whether the apostle 

John (or, on the other assumption, the Elder) was the 

s author of all the five NT writings 

10. Authorship ascribed to John, as regards the Apo- 

of the whole. calypse we must in the first instance 
proceed on the assumption that the book is a unity. 

(a} On this assumption the spirit of the entirebook can 
be urged as an argument for the apostle's authorship : its 
eschatological contents, its Jewish-Christian character, 
its view of the Gentiles who are becoming Christians as 
proselytes who are being added to the twelve tribes of 
Israel (79-17) while yet the whole people of God continues 
to be represented aS numbering twelve times twelve 
thousand (141}, its violent irreconcilable hostility to the 
enemies in the outside world (1118 148-11 166 186-8) a5 
well as to the false teachers within the churches (2614 7. 
20-22). The fiery prophetic utterance which the writer 
employs need not surprise US even in advanced old age, 
in a man who, weare to suppose, had cherished thoughts 
like these all his life long. Nor need we wonder at his 
calling himself not an apostle but only a minister of 
Christ and a prophet {11 229); for an apocalypse, it is 
only these last two attributes that come into account. 

(6) On the other hand, the reference to the sojourn in 
Patmos (J) must not be taken as positive evidence for 
the apostle's authorship (§ g). The technical erudition 
manifested not only in an intimate acquaintance with 
the contents of the OT, but also in hold applications of 
these to new conditions, and in an arrangement of the 
entire apocalyptic material in a manner which may not 
indeed be exempt from criticism, but yet certainly is 
everywhere skilful, is not easily accounted for in the 
case of one who had formerly been a fisherman, and 
who in Acts413 is described — and certainly correctly— 
as 'an unlearned and ignorant man' (dvOpamos drypd.p- 
paros kal iSudrys). 

(c) But, above all, in the case of an eye-witness of 
the life of Jesus one would have expected a livelier 
image of the personality of Christ than the Apocalypse 
offers. 


The Apocalypse designatesJesus on the one hand, it must he 
conceded, in the genuine manner of primitive Christianity, as 
the faithful witness (15 314), which, in accordance with 213 
176, we may interpret as referring to his martyr-death (cp 321), 
although it also remains possible that the word denotes his 
witness to truth by oral revelation; it calls him the Holy and 
True (37 14 1911) ;it alludes to his Judwan origin and Davidi¢ 
descent (55 2216); it claims for him that he has the Holy 
Spirit, only in the form that he possesses the seven spirits 
of God (31 56) into which the spirit of God is divided according 
to 1445 56; and in 14144 it represents him in his exalted 
state as an angel, not as any higher heing. On the other hand, 
it not only ascribes divine honours to him after his exaltation 
(15 58 14, etc.} which need not surprise us ;—not only praises 
him in a doxology which is comparable to those given to God 
(16512 f. 71012); it also assumes his pre-existence as a matter 
of course and in that pre-existence it gives him the predicate, A 
and Q, which is given to God himself (2213, cp 117 28 as 
also 18 216); indeed in the very same verse (8 van which it 
assignes to him the humblest attribute, it also gives him, the 
highest— that of 'the beginning of the creation of God’ (épx} 
Ts KTigews TOU Gcod). LEvenif this is to he taken passively, in 
the sense that he is the firstcreaturecreated by God, it represents 
a high claim ; hut it can also he meant in the active sense, thus 
designating him as a self-active principle in the creation of 
the world, as in 1 Cor.8 6 Col. 11618 Heh. 12 and elsewhere. 
The figures under which the author represents the appearance 
of Christ are partly taken from the OT (as 113-20),and partly 
dependent on NT theological theories (as 56). In order to 
realise how little the author was in possession of any concrete 
living image of thdpersonality of Jesus we have only to look at 
any picture professedly based on 113-20 or try to visualise to 
our own imaginations what is described ‘in 5 6f: 61,7,—how a 
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lamh standing as though it had been slain, having seven homs 
and seven eyes, comes and takes out of the hand of God a book 
and opens the seals thereof. 


(d)Finally, the Apocalypse speaks (18 20) of the twelve 
apostles in a quite objective way, without any hint that 
the author himself is one of them, and in 2114 it describes 
them as the foundations of the Church of the latter days 
in a way which does not speak for the modesty of the 
author if he himself was of their number. 

(e)Mostof these difficulties, however, disappearas soon 
as we think of the Elder, not of the apostle, as the author 
of the book; and the attitude of authority towards the 
churches of Asia Minor assumed in 2 5 also speaks for 
the former— always on the assumption that it was he, 
not the apostle, who held this position there, 

If, however, it has to be conceded that the Apocalypse 
is not a unity—and it is hardly likely that it will long be 

possible to resist this conclusion— then 
11. Of parts. the question alters itself to this; whether 
the apostle or the Elder was the last editor of the whole 
book or the original author of any portion of it. Here 
all that can be said is that the John of Asia Minor, by 
whom, as we have seen, it is easier to suppose the Elder 
than the apostle to be meant, comes into consideration 
first of all as possible author of the Epistles to the Seven 
Churchesin2 5 These, however, have only a loose con- 
nection with what properly forms the body of the book 
which contains the prophecies concerning the last times 
(41-225); itisonly with 21 1-22 5 that theyshowobservable 
contact in some isolated expressions. That they should 
have arisen separately is hardly likely, for in that case all 
the sevenwould not have been written —as we must never- 
thelesssupposethemto havebeen — inone corpus, but each, 
one would have been addressed to its proper destina- 
tion. They become more intelligible when regarded as 
a preliminary writing prefixed to the rest of the hook 
after it had been completed, and designed to introduce 
to a particular circle of readers the more strictly 
apocalyptic book. If this be so, we do best in assign- 
ing them to the redactor of the whole ; but in that case 
we must be all the more cautious how we attribute to him 
definite portions of the rest of the book—to attempt 
which, moreover, we have no means at our disposal. 
But, further, not even the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches can with certainty be ascribed to the Elder; 
they may have been written by another in his name. 

The one question left, if we take into account what is 
said under APOCALYPSE, is as to whether the author 

12, Author of ‘e the i ae eens eae ye 
anthoe’: PES. of the he channine Epistles. The answer 
Pio this question becomes important 

end, ban in our investigation of the Apocalypse 

(a) General, if the authorship of the Gospel and 
Epistles is more easily determined than that of the 
Apocalypse, and vice versa. A glance at the four 
possibilities here will be instructive. Apart from theo~ 
logians who feel themselves bound to the strictest 
conservatism, B. Weiss stands alone in attributing the 
Gospel and the Epistles as well as the Apocalypse to 
the apostle; the Gospel and the Epistles, or at least 
the First Epistle, but not the Apocalypse, are attributed 
to the apostle by the 'mediating' school, as they formerly 
were by the rationalists; the Apocalypse, but not the 
Gospel and the Epistles, by the earlier representatives 
of the Tiibingen school down to Hilgenfeld and Krenkel 
(Der Afostel Johannes, '71); by all the later critics not 
one of the Johannine writings is given to the apostle, 
the Apocalypse even having been already assigned 
to another author before its unity had been given up. 
We find a critic of so early a date as De Wette writing 
‘*In NT criticism nothing is more certain than that the 
apostle John, if he was author of the Gospel and the 
Epistles, did not write the Apocalypse, and conversely.” 
The same thing had already been argued by Dionysius 
of Alexandria (up. Eus. HE 725) in a manner that, 
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when we consider his time, must be regarded as notably 
scientific. The authorship af the Apocalypse is in this 
case, however, prejudged to a certain extent only when 
the Gospel and the Epistles are attributed to the apostle, 
and conversely. 
The difference between the Apocalypse and the 
Fourth Gospel so far as language 
18. (b) Language. and style are concerned can hardly 
be stated too strongly. 

Grammatically, the Greek of the Gospel if not particularly 
good, is at least from, the point of view ‘of that period not 
open to positive objection ; the Apocalypse on the other hand 
exhibits the most flagrant solecisms. For example, the apposition 
to any case whatever is given in the nominative1 and there is no 
hesitation in adding the article to a verbal ford or in making a 
nominative dependent on the preposition axé (amd 6 dy Kai 6 
iv wat 6 épxduevos, 14). The Gospel displays a Hebraizing 
character only in the syntax of its sentences (simple co-ordina- 
tion), the Apocalypse to a very much greater extent. As for 
the vocabulary we single out onily a few expressions ‘the Gospel 
has yevorys, ihe Apocalypse pevdys ; similarly the Gospel and 


Apocalypse have, respectively, de, iSov sxdcuos, oixovuery ; the 


5, 
Gospel has épyer tov xécmov Or zrovnpds for the devil, while ‘from 
the detailed enumeration of all the predicates of the devil in 
Rev. 12g, these two expressions are absent ; the Gospel has 
meorevery (almost roo times) and énoAoyetv, the Apocalypse éyeuy 
Thy paprupiay Ingod. Equally worthy of notice is the absence 
in the ve aga tes of certain particles which are of very frequent 
occurrence in the Gospel : xadds, wév, mévrat, wdvrore, miSmore 

as in the temporal sense, tye referring back to a demon! 
strative (as Jn. 1529. | Withal the difference between the 
spheres of Hout in the two ‘writings is vividly illustrated 
when it is noted how favonriteideas in the one are totally absent 
from the other—such ideasas ‘ Lord God Ey (Kdptos,b beds 
& wavroxpdtwp), or ‘patience '(émozovs) in the spel gas ina 
secon meaning, oxoria, wy aldveos, pyyara, OeagOat, péver 
& tu, dmédAvabar (said of men) in the Apocalypse. 


This observation, however, must be extended much 
ore: wdel Even where it cannot 
lds owen POE ads: the mere vocabulary, the 
ugat. thought-substance in the two writings 

is in many ways fundamentally different. 

(a)So, for example, in what is the main thing so 
far as the Apocalypse is concerned —the eschatology. 
It is only in isolated passages, and these moreover not 
free from the suspicion of interpolation, that the Gospel 
still shows the conception—so familiar to the Apoca- 
lypse as to the whole of primitive Christendom— of a 
general Judgment at the end of time, and a bodily 
resurrection (§ 286). On the other hand, special 
features of the Apocalypse, such as those of the detailed 
events before the end of the world and those of the millen- 
nium, are in the same degree foreign to the Gospel as is 
the doctrine of the return of Christ with a heavenly host 
for the destruction of his enemies in battle (1922-21), 
and the presupposition that the state of blessedness 
will be established upon earth—if even upon a renewed 
earth (Rev. 204-6 211 10)—which is directly contradicted 
by Jn. 142/., where this state is to be looked for in heaven. 
The First Epistle comes a degree nearer to the expecta- 
tions of primitive Christendom (§ 59); but the main 
idea of the Apocalypse, that a definite personality will 
come forward as Antichrist, is even there (1 Jn. 218 22 
43) mentioned only for the purpose of saying that the 
prediction has been fulfilled by the rise of gnosticism, 
in other words the idea is gently set aside. 

(6) The Universality of salvation is for the Gospel a 
matter of course (§ 27). In the Apocalypse, on the 
other hand, one can still clearly perceive how the 
Jewish people continues to be regarded as the chosen 
race, and the believing Gentiles are ranked with it, not 
on principle but only in consequence of their having 
acquitted themselves also as good Christians under 
persecution (71472, § rou). ‘Jew' in Rev.29 89 isa 
name of honour, in the Gospel it carries some note of 
depreciation (§ 19). 

(c) As regards the Person of Christ the metaphysical 
expressions cited in § ro¢ approximate the point of view 
of the Fourth Gospel; but this approximation is not 


_ L Bug. 220 812 914 1432, By this the “Avrima of 213 
instead of *Avriras is shown to be the correct reading. Cp 
 #APp. 
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nearly so great as to amount to equivalence. The 
difference lies not merely, as might perhaps be sug- 
gested, in this—that the Gospel has to speak for the 
most part of Christ on the earth whereas the Apocalypse 
is speaking of him as exalted in heaven. Even as 
regards the pre-existence of which both speak it has to 
be remarked that the Apocalypse has here only adopted 
certain expressions without allowing them to have any 
very noticeable effect upon the general view of things, 
whilst the Gospel is completely dominated by the idea of 


the Logos. 

Great importance has been atfached to the fact that in Rev. 
1913 Christ is expressly called ‘the word of God’ (6 Aéyos tot 
@eov). Even if this fact is to be recognised we must not forget 
that it by no means necessarily involves full coincidence with 
the thought of the Gospel. Such coincidence would even in 
fact he very unlikely, since elsewhere in the Apocalypse we do 
not find the faintest trace of Alexandrian ideas. Here accord- 
ingly it might seem necessary to resort in the first instance to the 
explanation which we are constrained to reject in the case of 
the Gospel ($ 31)—namely that the expression ‘the word of 
God‘ is taken from the OT or the Palestinian theology. Only, 
even where they were not prepared to give up the unity of the 
Apocalypse altogether scholars ought long ago to have per 
ceived that 19 136 ‘and his name is called The Word of God 
a gloss. .Immediately before we are told (1912) that no She 
knoweth his name but he himself. How could the author 
proceed immediately to give his name? But nothing could 
have been more natural than that an old reader who believed 
himself to be in possession of the name (possibly from the 
Fourth Gospel) should have written the answer to the riddle on 
the margin ; the next copyist took it for an integral part of the 
text that had been accidentally omitted and accordingly inserted 
it. Indeed, we must perhaps go even further. In 1911 also we 
finda name of Christ : ‘the Faithful and True,’ in 1916 another: 
* King of kings and Lord of lords; of this last we are expressly 
told that it was written upon his mantle and upon his thigh. 
This does not harmonise with w 12 and must probably also be 
regarded as an interpolation. 


(d) Among the various points of connection, there- 
fore, which in spite of all differences we are able to 








trace between the Apocalypse and the Gospel the use of 


the name ‘logos’ cannot be reckoned as one. Nor do 
those which are left by any means amount to a proof 
of identity of authorship. In both writings Christ 
appears as the lamb; hut the Apocalypse invariably 
uses épvlov, the Gospel invariably (except in 2115} 
dyvés. Inthe New Jerusalem (Rev. 2124 22: 7. 5) bread, 
water, and light are mentioned as the highest blessings ; 
in the Gospel (Jn.648 414812) Christ himself is repre- 
sented as bread, water, and light; and so far as light 
is concerned Rev. 2123 bas already led the way in this. 
Baur found himself able to speak of the Gospel as the 
spiritualised Apocalypse. Thoma could call it the 
Anti-Apocalypse (Z WT ‘77,pp. 289-341). By this 
is not meant that the two writings as regards their inner 
substance are actually very near one another; the long 
journey that has to be travelled in clearing up the lines 
of connection and effecting this spiritualisation of ideas 
shows only how far apart the two really are. 

The attempt even to carry the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse back to one and the same circle or one and 
F the same school, though suggested 
15. Conclusion. by the tradition which eadece hei 
to one and the same author, is therefore a bold one. 
It will be much more correct to say that the anthor of 
the Gospel was acquainted with the Apocalypse and 
took help from it so far as was compatible with the 
fundamental differences in their points of view. On 
account of the dependence thus indicated it will be safe 
to assume that the Apocalypse was a valued book in 
the circles in which the author of the Gospel moved, 
and that he arose in that environment and atmosphere. 
So far therefore it is possible for criticism to recognise 
in a qualified way the justice of the tradition as to the 
origin of the two writings in a common source; but the 
complete difference in trend of thought must on no 
acount be lost sight of. 


Of those who still maintain oneness of authorship for the two, 
the least favourable position is taken by those who hold them to 
have been written more or less contemporaneously: but hardly 
less favourable is that of those who, in order tobe able to maintain 
the date 95-96 A.D., assigned by Irenzeus to the Apocalypse, 
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think of the Gospel as the earlier bf the two. The only rela- 
tively conceivable hypothesis is that which postulates the other 
order and a transition from the ideas of the Apocalypsé to those 
of the Gospel. As, however, it is impossible to assign the Apoca- 
lypse to any date earlier than 68, the Gospel must on the assump- 
tion of apostolic authorship belong to aperiod after the author’s 
sixtieth year—a period within which the acquirement‘ of un- 
objectionable Greek not to speak of so revolutionary a change 
in the whole world ’of ideas, even if conceivable in his earlier 
years, becomes a psychological impossibility. 


C€.—THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The question whether the Fourth Gospel was written 
by John the apostle, which we shall here, for convenience 
sake, in accordance with the accepted 
UF Rihrnoty phraseology, call the question of its 
quiry. genuineness (although the . apostle’s 
authorship is claimed for it only by tradition), cannot 
be determined apart from the question of its historicity. 
It would be utterly unscientific to begin by confining 
ourselves to a proof that the tradition of the Johannine 
authorship was not open to fatal objection and then 
— supposing this to be made out—forthwith to claim 
for the contents of the Fourth Gospel a strictly historical 
character throughout without further question. Even 
defenders of the genuineness have conceded the pos- 
sibility of more or less serious lapses of memory in the 
aged. apostle (§ 55 d). The question of the historicity, 
therefore, is ultimately the more important of the two, 
if we bear in mind what must be the final object of all 
enquiry into the gospels, namely the elucidation of the 
life of Jesus. As a matter of fact there have been 
scholars who have maintained that the Fourth Gospel 
was not the work of the apostle and yet is trustworthy 
throughout, or that it rests upon communications re- 
ceived from the apostle or some other eye-witness 
and therefore is partly trustworthy partly not (§ 55 4c). 
The question of historicity becomes, on any such 
hypotheses as these last, not merely an end in itself but 
also a means of determining the authorship. The same 
remark applies when the complete genuineness is under 
consideration. Unimportant deviations from historicity, 
on the view just mentioned, do not make belief in the 
genuineness impossible ; but serious deviations do. 

As regards the historicity, our most important line 
of research is that of comparison with the synoptists. 
In proportion as tradition concerning the authorship is 
uncertain, must we rely all the more upon this means 
of arriving at knowledge. Of course we must not 
begin by postulating for the synoptists the higher degree 
of historicity any more than by making a similar 
claim for the Fonrth Gospel. The immediate object of 
the comparison must be to ascertain what the differences 
are; if any of these are found to be irreconcilable, we 
shall then have to ask, in the first place, which of the 
two representations deserves the preference, and then, 
next, whether the less preferable can have come from 
an eye-witness. At the same time, it is obvious that 
the comparison must not in the main deal with details 
merely, for in every single detail some error may well 
be regarded as excusable ; rather must it pass in review 
the plan and character of the two sets of writings viewed 
broadly and as a whole. 

Such a comparison will, at the very outset, disclose a 
fundamental divergence in the picture presented of one 

7. Th of the most prominent subordinate figures 

: oti ; in the gospel narrative. In the synoptists 

APUSt. John the Baptist is a personality of real 
interest even quite apart from his relation to Jesus. 
Brief as are the synoptists’ notices concerning John, 
they still contain a complete life-history full of dramatic 
crises. It is not his tragical death alone that compels 
the reader’s sympathy; we are interested in him quite 
as much by reason of his uncertainty as to whether or 
not he ought tb recognise in Jesus the Messiah (Mt. 
Jl2f), See JOHN THE BAPTIST. That he was re- 
luctant to baptise Jesus is plainly an addition of Mt. 
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(8147); Mk. and Lk. know nothing of it. According 
to Mk., John did not, even in the very act of baptising, 
receive any revelation of the exalted dignity of Jesus 
(GOSPELS, § 137a, end); and this is undoubtedly the 
true state of the case, for no one would have invented 
such a representation, if the descent of the Holy Spirit 
and the heavenly voice as described in Lk. and even 
in Mt. had been noticeable to every one. 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is precisely the 
representation of Mt. that is fundamental ; in fact it is 
essentially heightened. From the very first John knows 
not only the high dignity of Jesus and his destiny to 
become the redeemer of the whole world (127 29), but 
even his pre-existence (11530). The title of Messiah 
is implicitly offered to him, in order that he may refuse 
it in the most categorical manner {119-23 828). The 
effect is a diminution of John's personal significance to 
such an extent that the only function left him is that of 
bearing testimony to Jesus (16-8 15 23). Even his baptis- 
ing work is felt to be important, not as being of value to 
those who sought baptism, but as being a means of 
making Jesus known (12631). Of his preaching of re- 
pentance absolutely no mention at all is made. Yet in 
his baptism Jesus receives nothing which he did not 
previously possess; on the contrary, it is not related at 
all, and there is a good reason for the omission (§ 26). 
The descent of the Spirit is alone mentioned, yet not 
as a divine gift bestowed on Jesus but only as a token 
for the Baptist whereby he is able to recognise Jesus a3 
the Messiah (132 f.). His question at a later date, 
whether Jesus really be the Messiah (Mt.112/), is in 
the Fourth Gospel impossible. In short, in place of 
the personality — powerful, yet limited in its horizon and 
therefore exposed to tragic conflicts (and in all these 
respects a personality that cannot have been invented) — 
whom we have in the synoptists, we find in the Fourth 
Gospel nothing more than a subsidiary figure introduced 
to make known the majesty of Jesus—a figure endowed 
with supernatural knowledge indeed, but always mono- 
tonously the same and historically quite colourless. 

'Turning now to what we are told concerning Jesus 
himself. we are struck first bv the difference between 
the synoptists and the Fourth Gospel as 
to the scene of Jesus' public activity. 
Whilst in the synoptists Jesus does not 
come to Tudeea save for the Passover at 
which he suffered, in the Fourth Gospel Judzea is the 
scene of by far the greater part of his ministry. Into 
Galilee he makes only comparatively brief excursions 
eas 443-51 61-714). Indeed, according to 444, when 
airly interpreted, Judea, not Galilee, is represented as 
his home. If indeed, especially in view of Mt. 2837 
Lk. 1834, it cannot be definitely said that the synoptists 
leave no room for earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, what 
has just been stated seems to admit of the explanation 
that the Fourth Gospel is designed as a supplement 
to the synoptists. This view, however, cannot be 
carried out. To begin with, the Fourth Gospel does 
not confine itself to giving supplementary matter; it 
repeats synoptic narratives such as those of the Feeding 
of the Multitudes, the Walking on the Sea, and 
the Healing of the Nobleman's Son (another version 
of that of the servant [or son] of the centurion at 
Capernaum [§ 20c¢]). Further, so long a sojourn of 
of Jesus in Judzea as is depicted in the Fourth Gospel 
is in no way reconcilable with the representation of 
the synoptists, and still less is the representation that 
before his last passover Jesus had stayed in Jerusalem 
at least from the preceding winter onwards (1022). 

No less divergent are the representations of the 


19. Order of synoptists and the ker BS as to 


18. Scene of 


whlia life 
OF esus. 


oe inci in th 
nringinal oie te oF Ye panciey cleansing of 
events | the temple, which, according to the 
public life. 


‘ noptists, was in his closing days, 
placed in Jn. (HPSS, at the beginning of his ministry. 


s thus quite divested of the importance it has in the other 
uccount as bringing the hatred of the authorities to the 
sxplosive point; it has no outward consequences. 
Nor is the harmonistic expedient of any avail—that the 
dleansing happened twice and with quite opposite 
sesults on the two occasions. The conflict of Jesus 
with the Jews arises, it is true, in Jn. at the very 
seginning of his ministry; hut all attempts to lay hold 
of him prove failures, without any explanation being 
ziven, beyond the very vague and general one that his 
20ur was not yet come (73044 82059 1039 1236). The 
representation, however, that thus between Jesus and 
-he Jews—z.e., not only the ruling classes but also his 
ordinary Jewish audiences— arelation of complete anti- 
pathy subsisted from the outset, does not harmonise 
with what we gather from the synoptists. Jn. alludes 
to the hearers of Jesus as 'the Jews' (21820516 641 
and often) as if Jesus were not himself one sprung from 
their midst ; he speaks of feasts of the Jews (213 51 64 
72 1155); he represents Jesus as saying 'your law' 
(817 1034, cp 1525), as if Jesus had nothing to do with 
either feast or law; and as early as 111 the full con- 
demnation of the entire people is already pronbunced, 
and so again 82124 1238-40. Nor is this cancelled, 
though it is repeatedly said that many believed in him 
Jesus could not otherwise have found opportunity to 
carry on and develop his message. 

As regards Jesus' relations with his disciples, the con- 
fession of Peter (Jn. 668 f Mk. 829} is wholly deprived 
of its importance as a new discovery and as an achieve- 
ment if Jesus already at the calling of the first disciples 
(1414549) or even earlier still hy the Baptist himself 
(16-8 rg 23 26 29-34) had been acknowledged as Son of 
God. Finally—to confine ourselves only to points of 
first importance—the Raising of Lazarus brings into 
the narrative of John, as compared with that of the 
synoptists, not only a wholly new event, but also a 
wholly new reason for the persecution of Jesus (11 45-53) 
which resulted in his death. In the synoptists the 
immediate cause of his arrest and condemnation was 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem and his cleansing of 
the temple. 

(az} As compared with the miracle narratives of the 
synoptists, those of'the Fourth Gospel are essenti- 

-ally enhanced. None of the sick mentioned 

20. The |, pear F 

‘ y the syiioptists as having been healed by 
Miracles. Jesus is recorded to have lain under his 
infirmity for thirty-eight years (Jn.55). The blind man 
who is healed has been blind from his birth (91). Jesus 
walks across the whole lake, not over a portion of it 
only (621). Lazarus is not raised on the day of his 
death, like the daughter of Jairus or the son of the 
widow of Nain, but after four days have elapsed. 

This last point has a special significance. According to 
Jewish belief (Lightfoot, Her. A7edr. and Wettstein [both on Jn. 
11 39]) the soul of the departed lingers about the body for three 
days, ready to return into it if possible, on the fourth day it 
definitively takes its departure because it sees that the counten- 
ance has whollychanged. For the same reason the identification 
of the body of a person whom one has known in life is held to 
be possible only for the first three days ; after that the change 
is too great toadmit of it. A further testimony to the prevalence 
of this view coming from a time very near that of Jesus, but 
unknown to the scholars mentioned ahove, will be found in the 
Rest of the Words of Baruch, 9.1 This is also the 1eason why 








is | 


1 97-13 : "As Jeremiah was standing in the temple he became 
as one that gives up the ghost, Baruch and Abimelech (his 
companions) wept. ..and the people saw him lying dead. . .and 
wept bitterly. Thereupon they would have him buried, when, 
behold, a voice was heard, ‘ Bury not him who is yet alive, for 
his soul will again enterinto his body. And .. .they remained 
near his hody for three days while they spake of this thing, and 
remained in uncertainty as to the hour at which be should arise, 
But after three days his soul came into his body and he lifted 
up his voice in the midst of them all and said ‘ Praise ye God,' 
etc. Thus the Greek text in Harris (Rest gf Words of Baruch, 
Prdbcorta ZW Pe eg Bp.ss0-247b and by Romig Wade RA TP 
318-338]) concludes more briefly : 'they remained about him for 


three days until his soul returned (or, should return) into his 
body. And a voice was heard in the midst of them all ‘‘ Praise 
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Jesus on receiving word of the sickness of Lazarus does not 
hurry to his side at once but lingers for two whole days. Thus 
his love for Lazarus and’the sisters of Lazarus is displayed not 


by the speed with which Jesus hastens to their relief, but con- 
trariwise by the delay which gives room for the working of a 
special and seemingly impossible miracle. 

(6) No satisfactory explanation can ever be given as 
to why the synoptists should have nothing to say con- 
cerning this greatest of all miracles (§ 372), or yet of that 
which is expressly described as the first of his miracles 
at Cana, or of the healing of the man born blind, or 
of the miracle at Bethesda. The presence of all the 
disciples is expressly mentioned, both at Bethany and 
at Cana. On the other hand it is quite easy to under- 
stand why many miracles related by the synoptists are 
absent from the Fourth Gospel. The latter offers only 
one example of each class of miracle; its aim is accord- 
ingly directed towards a careful selection. Healings of 
demoniacs, however, are wholly left out—Zin other 
words, precisely the kind of miracle which, according 
to GOSPELS (§ 144), could most confidently be ascribed 
to Jesus and which in point of fact are alone ascribed 
to him by criticism. 

(c) The selection of miracles, notwithstanding the fact 
that Jesus is stated in 223 62 73x 1147 2030 to have 
wrought very many miracles, becomes intelligible most 
easily if each of the miracles particularised be held to 
have a symbolical meaning. Such a meaning is ex- 
pressly assigned to the raising of Lazarus (1125 f.), to 
the healing of the man born blind (9539), and to the 
feeding of the five thousand in the elucidation in 626 f- 
30-63, where it is interpreted as having a veiled reference 
to the eucharist. With this clue it is no longer difficult 
to see that the miracle of walking upon the water which 
comes immediately afterwards is intended to signify 
that exaltation of Jesus above the limitations of space 
which is necessary in order to render possible the 
presence of his glorified body at every celebration of the 
eucharist. That the wine of Cana as compared with 
the water is intended to symbolise the superiority of the 
new religion over the old is equally plain. The thirty- 
eight years of the sick man at Bethesda show that he is 
an emblem of the Jewish people who had to wander for 
thirty-eight years in the wilderness (Dt. 214); the five 
porches can without difficulty be interpreted as meaning 
the five books of Moses. ©€ § 35 6-e. Lastly, in the 
case of the nobleman (446-54) the symbolical meaning 
of the narrative becomes evident as soon as attention is 
directed to its divergences from the story of the centurion 
of Capernaum in Mt. (85-13) and Lk. (71-10),which by 
almost universal agreement lies at its foundation (see 
GOSPELS, § 17 8). 


The centurion of the synoptists is a Gentile who excels, and 
puts to shame, the Jews by his faith. The nobleman of Jn, is 








ye God,”’ etc. Jeremiah‘s return to life is, it will he seen, not 
directly stated here 5 the words ‘ Praise ye God,’ etc., are not 
according to this account attributed to Jeremiah but toa ‘voice.’ 
It is not till § 19 that the) Ethiopic text, in agreement with the 
Greek, names Jeremiah as the speaker. Which of the two texts 
is the more original it is not quite easy to determine, because 
the passage beginning with the words ‘ Praise ye God’ is, or at 
least contains, a Christian interpolation, whilst the rest of the 
book, containing as it does no Christian ideas of any kind, but 
on the other hand laying stress on such Judaic conceptions as 
the removal of non-Jewish women, and that of the sacrifice at 
Jerusalem, must be held to be Jewish. Yet it will not he too 
bold to conjecture that the Ethiopic translator would hardly 
have passed over the bringing back to life of Jeremiah if be had 
found * in the text before him, and thus we may venture to 
bold that here, as in other places also (Harris, 29 /), he repre- 
sents the more original form. We find him, then, giving quite 
explicit expression to the belief that for the space of three days 
the return of the soul to the body was considered possible. But 
even the Greek text does not bear the interpretation that this 
limit can be exceeded. ‘After three days’ merely indicates the 
extreme limit within which the return to life could possibly be 
expected. 

Those critics who do not regard the resurrection of Jesus as 
an actual. fact cite 2 K. 205 Hos. 62 Jon. 21 [117] as explaining 
why the resurrection was assigned to precisely the third day 
after the death of Jesus. _ It is not impossible that these passages 
may have had their influence also on the Jewish belief with 
which we are now dealing. 
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in the service of Herod Antipas, and must therefore be regarded 
as a Jew, since the contrary js not stated. He also is distin- 
guished by his faith, not, however, as being a heathen, but as 
being one who trusts the word of Jesus without looking for signs 
and wonders. At the outset, even he is reproached by Jesus as 
unable to believe without these. He has given no occasion for 
such a reproach. If, therefore, the reproach is not to he held to 
he unjust he must be taken as representing the Jewish people, 
who really deserve it. He clears himself, however, of the 
reproach. This being so, he represents, not the entire nation, 
but only those better members of the nation who intercede for 
the (spiritually) diseased portion of their people. In the days 
of the fourth evangelist, in which it was no longer possible with 
one’s own eyes to see miracles wrought by Jesus, belief in the 
hare word of the Christian preacher came to be of the greatest 
importance, and an example of such belief is therefore here put 
forth. By the sou of the centurion, then, we are to uiiderstand 
the spiritually and religiously diseased part of the nation. This 
is the reason why the sufferer is not as in Lk. called the servant 
(SotAos) of the intercessor, but his son—a point which had been 
eft doubtful by the ambiguous expression (wats) of Mt. 

(d) The individual miracles (211 454 6214 916 12:8), 
and indeed the miracles of Jesus as a whole (223 32 
73x 1147 1237), are expressly spoken of as ‘signs’ 
(onpeta), though the Jesus of the synoptists is repre- 
sented as having declined on principle to work ‘ signs’ 
(GosPELS, § 140 f.). In Jn. 218 630 Jesus is asked, as 
in Mk. 8:1: and parallels, to work miracles to attest his 
mission; in Jn., however, he does not decline as in the 
other case, but on the contrary promises (219) precisely 
the miracle of his resurrection. Belief that rests on 
mere miracles he often depreciates (448, etc.); but in 
536 626 102538 141z he actually attaches to them a 
decisive importance. 

One of the most important differences between the 
synoptists and Jn. is that relating to the date of the 
crucifixion. 

{a} According to Mk. 1412-16 Mt. 2617-19 Lk. 227-1 
the Last Supper of Jesus was the Jewish Passover meal 

which was partaken of on the evening 
chshatae iad of the 14th of Nisan. In strict Jewish 
on. reckoning this evening belongs to the 
15th of Nisan with which the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread began. Since, however, the leaven was removed 
*from Jewish houses during the day-time of the 14th of 
Nisan, we can easilyunderstand how it is that Mk. 14:12 
Mt. 2617 (cp Lk. 2217) have come to speak of the 14th 
Nisan as being the first of the days of unleavened bread. 
It is equally certain that, according to Jn., the Last 
Supper was on the 13th of Nisan (13129 1828 1914 3). 
If the synoptists are to be brought into harmony with 
the Johannine reckoning, the day on which the paschal 
lamb was wont to be slaughtered (Mk.1412 Lk. 227) 
must have been the x3th, not the 14thof-Nisan. If on 
the other hand Jn. is to be brought into harmony with 
the synoptists, then at the eating of the Paschal lamb 
the feast can not yet have begun (181 29} and ‘to eat 
the passover’ (1828) must be taken as meaning the 
meals taken during,the seven days to the exclusion of 
that at which the paschal lamb was eaten. The in- 
credibly violent attempts that used to be made to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two representations 
no longer call for serious argument. 

(6) Some notice, however, must be taken of two 
attempts still made by scholars of repute to maintain 
the Johannine reckoning while conceding its incon- 
sistency with that of the synoptists. 

According to B, Weiss and Beyschlag the date of the Last 
Supper was on the rth of Nisan, but nevertheless it was held 
as a passover meal. It is argued that since the afternoon of the 
14th of Nisan did not give time enough for the slaughter of the 
many lambs (in 65 4,D., according to Jos. B/ vi. 93, § 424, there 
were 256,500 of them), some portion of them were slaughtered 
on the afternoon of the 13th, and thus it was possible for Jesus to 
keep the passover a day before the regular time. This theory, 
however, about the slaughtering of the lambs is not only in 
flattest contradiction to the express words of Mk. 1412 Lk. 227, 
according to which there was only one day on which the 
lambs were slaughtered, but also rests upon pure imagination. 
The slaughtering of the lambs was not the business of the 
priests ;it was the duty of the representative of each passover- 
guild (Philo, #2, 170s, 329, and Decal. 30, ap. Mangey, 2169 
and 206), Each such representative had thus only one lamb to 
slaughter, and all that the priests had to do was to receive the 
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biood in a howl and pour it out by the altar. Moreover, time 
enough was secured on 14th Nisan hy beginning the work of 
slaughtering, not towards sundown as Dt. 166 enjoined, hut in 
the afternoon—ahout 2 or 3 o'clock according to /wdid, 
4910 f 19, Jos. B/ vi. 93, § 423, cp Ant. xiv. 43, € 65; or, 
according to later Jewish authorities, even so early as from 
12.30 or 1.30. Apart from this, however, an anticipatory 
participation in the passover meal would have been a direct 
violation of the law according to which any one who was unable 
to take part in the feast on the appointed day was hidden 
postpone it till the following month (Nu. 910-13, cp2 Ch. 301-22). 
So far, moreover, as Jesus is concerned, such an anticipation 
would he intelligible only on the assumption that he knew 
beforehand quite definitely that he would not live to see the 
legally appointed evening (cp Prot. Monatshefte, 1899, pp. 
140-143). 

(ce) According to Spitta (Urchristenthum 1201-208) the 
assage of Mk. on which the reckoning of the synoptists is 
Based (14 2-16) is a later interpolation. According to 142, he 
contends, it was the intention of the authorities that Jesus 
should he made away with before the feast. As we are not 
told that this scheme failed, Mk. must have followed the 
dohanntie chronology. It is, however, quite sufficient that 

k., in fact, informs us that nevertheless Jesus was not put 
to death before the feast. This tells us really all that Spitta 
finds lacking. Nor is Spitta on better ground when he 
urges that - 1417 does not connect itself with v. 16—that 
Jesus could not come with the twelve if two of them had been 
sent on before to make ready the passover. As a matter of fact 
we cannot avoid supposing that the two had in the interval 
returned torevort that the preparations had been made. Over 
and above this, Spitta has to assume that the interpolation in 
Mk. already lay before Me. and Lk., and further that there 
must have eropped out from Jn. a leaf in which the Last Supper 
of Jesus was described in agreement with the synoptic account 
(§ 23e), and, conversely, Spitta has to set down Jn. 651-59 asa 
later insertion. So many are the changes required in order to 
make his hypothesis work. 

As the discrepant accounts do not admit of recon- 
ciliation, it remains that we should choose between 

‘ .. them. Now, according to the synop- 
gos Ditheultles ace a ign ee ceed: an ies 
F synoptié tists the crucifixion occurred on the 
chrenoles first day of the seven-days' feast, and 
SY- this first day was in sanctity almost 

equal to a Sabbath. 

(a) A judicial process in solemn form involving a 
capital charge could not, according to the Mishna, be 
begun on a day before a Sabbath, and thus also could, 
not have been begun on the 14th of Nisan, for between 
the first and the second sitting, if a condemnation was 
to be arrived at, a night had to intervene. Any formal 
sentence of death, however, was beyond the competency 
of the synedrium, as the power of life and death lay in 
the hands of the Roman procurator. Brandt, one of 
the most acute and the most learned of the opponents 
of the synoptic (and the Johannine) chronology, who 
admits as historical nothing more than the bare fact 
that Jesus was crucified about the passover season, has 
conceded in his Evangelische Geschichte (pp. 55, 303, '93) 
that, legally considered, the proceedings before the 
synedrium would be unexceptionable if they were 
regarded merely as a preliminary enquiry to prepare 
the case for Pilate’s hearing. And it must further 
be taken into account here how urgently time pressed. 
The project to make away with Jesus before the feast 
having failed, it was all the more necessary to get rid 
of him at the beginning of the feast before the people 
should have had time and opportunity to declare in his 
favour. Of Pilate one could rest assured that even on 
the feast-day he would not hesitate to repress any 
tumult. If he desecrated the day by an execution, the 
responsibility would not lie on the synedrium. 

(4) That Simon of Cyrene came "from the country’ 
(da dypo6, Mk. 1521 Lk. 2826) by no means implies that 
he had been working there. Many passover pilgrims, 
to the number of whom he would, as a Cyrenian, appear 
to have belonged, spent the night outside the city and 
simply came into it ‘ from the country.’ 

(c) The burial of Jesus would always have been more 
lawful on the 15th of Nisan than on the following 
Sabbath, which was held to be of superior sanctity; 
but in any case it was unavoidable, in accordance with 
Dt.2l22f 


(d)The prohibition against leaving the festal chamber 
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m the night of the passover (Ex. 1222) was, from all 
hat we can gather (see Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 
3291 f.) no longer observed in Jesus' time. Very many 
vilgrims had their lodging during the feast outside the 
valls of Jerusalem. The prohibition in question there- 
ore could no longer be enforced. With reference to 
‘ertain other inconvenient passover precepts also the 
‘abbins found a way of escape by deciding that they 
vere enjoined only for the passover in Egypt, not for 
hat in Palestine. 

(e) That the women prepared ointments is stated 
ynly by Lk. (2356); according to Mk. (16) they bought 
»intments only after the Sabbath was ended. Joseph, 
t is true, according to Mk. 1546, bought a linen cloth. 
What we have to ask, however, in case such a pur- 
thase was forbidden by traditional prescription, is 
whether in the synoptic tradition recollection must on 
his account have gone wrong altogether as to the day 
of the death of Jesus, or whether it is not easier to 
iuppose that a narrator who was no longer acquainted 
with the enactments of the law on the subject, fell into 
2rror On a single point—that' of the purchase effected 
on a feast day. 

(7) The question as regards the swords carried by the 
company who arrested Jesus is similar (Mk. 1443 48 Mt. 
264755 Lk. 2252). According to the Mishna (Shabbath 
524) it was unlawful to carry on the Sabbath day (and 
therefore, also, certainly, on the day of the passover) 
breastplate, helmet, greaves, sword, bow, shield (sling ?) 
or lance. It is equally certain, however, that the 
exercise of police functions on Sabbath, especially 
among the crowds present at the passover, was not 
allowed to be suspended by any such prohibition. It is 
not said that no kind of weapon whatever was to be 
allowed. Here also, no doubt, Rabbinical casuistry 
was equal to the occasion. Is it then imperative that 
we should suppose the statement about the swords to be 
correct and therefore that about the day to be incorrect ? 
Or is it not, in point of fact, quite easy to imagine that 
a narrator who was not accurately acquainted with the 
precepts of the Jewish law inadvertently gave to his true 
account of an armed company having been sent such a 
turn as implied that they were armed with swords? 

(g) It is directly attested that the disciples of Jesus 
had swords among them (Mk. 1447 Mt. 265:f Lk. 
2249 f.). We may venture to suppose that they had 
provided themselves with these on the preceding days, 
already seeing cause to fear danger for Jesus and them- 
selves. It was certainly not without reason that Jesus 
according to Mk. 1119 Mt. 2117 Lk. 2137 passed his 
nights, not in the city, but (presumably) in various 
places outside its walls—for otherwise his betrayal by 
Judas would hardly have been necessary. There is 
nothing to surprise us if the disciples did not lay their 
swords aside on the day when the danger was greatest. 
After having learned in so many other points to claim 
emancipation from the law, they can hardly have felt 
themselves bound to follow it with slavish literality 
precisely on this particular occasion. 

In the case of the Johannine date of the crucifixion 
we are in a position-to give the unifying conception 


«which png rlies it, 1 as Indicated 
Pn Erpanating BY a 

ate. (2) In 1936 it jg said that the 
reason why the bones were not broken 
was in order that a scripture might be fulfilled. The 
scripture in question (Ex. 1246 Nu. 9x2) has reference to 
the paschal lamb. Jesus then is presented as the anti- 
type to the paschal lamb in such a manner that this 

precept finds literal fulfilment in him. 

(6) But not this precept only. According to 1914 
Jesus is at midday still before Pilate ; his death thus 
takes place in the afternoon, exactly at the time 
when (see § 21 6) the paschal lambs were wont to he 
slaughtered. However tempting it may be to suppose 
that the discrepancy with Mk. 1525 arises from a mere 
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oversight, the T of Mk., which denoted the third hour, 
being misread by Jn. for a F representing the number 
six, or conversely (GOSPELS, § 14 a), it loses, when 
taken in connection with the other divergences of Jn. 
from the synoptists, all its attractiveness. 

(c) The anointing of Jesus happened, according to 
Jn. 12x, six days before the passover, according to Mk. 
14:=Mt. 262 at most two days before it. This dis- 
crepancy also is significant. According to Ex. 123 the 
paschal lamb must be chosen on the roth of Nisan. 
The evening on which it is eaten belongs, according to 
Jewish reckoning, to the 15th of Nisan. The roth of 
Nisan is thus the fifth day before the passover. Now, 
the turn of expression in Jn. 121 (EV, ‘six days before 
the passover’) is Roman : apd €& tpepdy rot raoxa 
according to the analogy of ante diem tertium Calendas 
Alatas. The Latin phrase of course denotes the 29th 
of April, both the first and the last days being included 
according to the Roman mode of reckoning. Applying 
the same principle to Jn. 121 we find that the roth of 
Nisan is indicated. Here again, accordingly, Jesus is 
seen to be the antitype of the paschal lamb. For 
Greek examples see Winer, § 615 end. 

(d) The synoptists do not mention the lance-thrust, 
just as they pass over the omission to break the bones 
of thecrucified Jesus. In Jn. (193437) the lance thrust 
also is mentioned as a fulfilment of a scripture : ‘ they 
shall look on him whom they have pierced.' The mean- 
ing of the quotation is not at first sight plain, nor yet its 
connectionwith the statement that blood and water flowed 
from the wound. In spite of all efforts, no one has yet 
been able to show that blood and water actually do flow 
from a wound of this kind. But blood and water are 
mentioned together also in 1 Jn. 56, where it is said that 
Jesus Christ came by water and blood. By the water 
here, so far as the person of Jesus is concerned, we can 
hardly understand anything else than his baptism ; by 
the blood the atoning blood which he shed on the cross. 
The sequel in vw, 7-9 shows, however, that what is 
being spoken of is not merely the experience of his own 
life, but also that which he brings to believers. In that 
case the water denotes their baptism, and the meaning 
of the blood is best found in Jn. 653-56. It is the 

-eucharistic blood. Jesus comes (1Jn.56) by the two 
sacraments which signify, partly reception into the 
Christian church, partly the continual renewal of a 
Christian standing. Now, the reference to water does 
not come into connection with the idea of the paschal 
lamb; but that to blood does. The reference to water 
thus carries us beyond the suggestions connected with 
the paschal lamb, indeed, but only shows all the more 
clearly that the account of the history is here dominated 
throughout by ideas. 

(e) That the Last Supper as related in the Fourth 
Gospel cannot have been a paschal meal is self-evident, 
and would not of itself give occasion to any doubts 
regarding Jn.’s chronology. Serious doubts, however, 
must arise when it is observed how the evangelist 
connects the interpretation of the Supper with his 
narrative of the Feeding of the Five Thousand (61-63} 
and thus makes it to have been given a year earlier than 
the date at which the event happened according to the 
synoptists. 

How impossible this version of the facts is can best be seen 
from the attempts to render it harmless. Many deny that the 
eucharist is intended at all in chap. 6; hut in view of the 
words in vv, 51¢-56, and of the allusion, otherwise quite point- 
less, to thirst as well as hunger in vw, 35, such a denial is quite 
useless. Spitta, accordingly, would delete wz. 51-59 (§ 21 ¢)} 
but z. 35, which he leaves untouched, raises its protest against 
such a critical proceeding. Arthur Wright (A Syxopsis of the 
Gospels in Greek, '96) assumes that Jesus instituted the ordin- 
ance of the Supper as earlyas the first passover of his ministry, 
at the second gave the exposition now found in Jn. 6, and at 
the third and last only added perhaps the command to continue 
its celebration. This is logical enough, hut so gratuitous as to 
require no refutation. 

The next surprising thing in this connection is that 
Jn. reports absolutely nothing regarding the celebration 
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at the last supper. Spitta supposes the dropping out 
of a leaf which contained the missing account so exactly 
—neither more nor less—that the hiatus arising from 
want of connection remained unperceived. Not only 
is this hypothesis very bold; it wholly fails to mect 
the case. One must go further, and confess that it 
is impossible to point to the place where the missing 
leaf ought to have come in. Jn. introduces in 
place of the celebration something quite new, namely 
the foot-washing. This is not accidental; it is a 
manifestation of love, and the action takes place in the 
course of the meal. The meal thus takes the character 
of a love-feast, an agafé, and thereby becomes an 
excellent substitute for ,the supper; in the primitive 
church, it is well known, agapé and Eucharist went 
together. When the matter is viewed in this light there 
is no further occasion to seek for a place in the gospel 
where the account of the institution of the Eucharist 
may originally have stood. 

(f} Thus we may take as lying at the foundation of 
the whole representation in the Fourth Gospel the idea 
which is thrown out by Paul only casually (1 Cor. 
57): ‘as our passover Christ was sacrificed,' 74 dove. 
tay érb0y Xpiords. In. carries it out in all its details. 
The more completely the precepts relating to the 
paschal lamb could be shown to have been fulfilled in 
Jesus, the more perfectly could it be held to have been 
demonstrated that the religion which rested on the pass- 
over as its foundation had been, by the will of God, set 
aside and its place taken by another. 

It may perhaps be matter of surprise that the 'pneumatic' 
evangelist should attach weight to so literal a fulfilment of the 
Old Testament. Yet this is what he does also elsewhere. From 
Ps. 22 19 we find that Mk. 1524 Mt. 2735 Lk. 2334 have taken 
only the one detail that the soldiers divided the raiment of Jesus 
amongst themselves by lot. It is only Jn. (1923.4) who not 
only cites the passage verbatim, hut also finds in the two 
members of the verse two separate facts,—viz., the dividing of the 
upper garment, and the casting of lots over the seamless under- 
garment. So also it is he who brings Ps, 6922 into connection 
with the fact stated hy the synoptists (Mk. 1536 Mt. 27 48 Lk. 
2336) that .they gave Jesus to drink on the cross, and who ex- 
pressly signalises the act as a fulfilment of a scripture (1928). 

It is he too (217) who quotes from the same Psalm-—thfe 69th 
—a citation not found in any of the synoptists, claiming that it 
found its fulfilment in Jesus, and gives four other citations, also 
not met with in the synoptists—in each case, moreover, with 
Mt.’s formula, ‘that it_might be fulfilled,’ etc., iva mAnpwO7j 
x.7.A, (1238 1818 1525 1712), as in 192428, It is he, too, who 
(without having been preceded by the synoptists) sees a type of 
Christ in the Serpent in the wilderness (814), a type of the 
Eucharist in the manna (6314 49 4 58), as also indeed he finds a 
type in Siloah (97), translating it by awearaApevos (cp GosPELs, 
8§ 48 56). 

The position of the question, then, is this. In the 
case of the synoptists no one has ever yet been able to 

;,, Suggest any reason why they should 

24. The synoptic have wished to change the date of 
and Johannine The: wtniost 
date confronted. tASt $atheeh Ues8Shas been this — 
that the disciples had no longer retained a precise re- 
collection of the day. It is difficult to understand how 
any one who adopts such a view can possibly attach 
any credence whatever to anything the synoptists 
say. This view, so damaging to the synoptists, is 
not at all the result, as such a view ought to be, of 
careful examination of their work or of appreciative 
consideration of the position of the authorities on 
whom they relied—on whose memories nothing surely 
could have imprinted itself so indelibly as the events 
of those last days. It owes its origin simply and 
solely to preference for the Fourth Gospel. Only in 
one case would it be compulsory to adopt it—if the 
synoptic date were proved to be impossible. But this 
it is far from being ; the difficulties on which emphasis 
is laid are in part only seeming, and in part admit 
of explanation by a very excusable error of tradition 
( 22). In the Fourth Gospel on the other hand it can 
e shown, point by point, that the representation of the 
history had to be given exactly as we find it there if it was 
to serveto set forth the given ideas. The sole question, 
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therefore is whether we shall make up our minds to 
recognise that this is what the Fourth Gospel does. 
This decision we must, however, make, unless the 
synoptic representation is to remain an insoluble riddle. 
Nor is such a decision, in view of the entire character 
of the Fourth Gospel, in the least difficult. Elsewhere 
also it devotes itself to the representation of ideas (see 
§ 20¢), and as regards the date of the crucifixion the 
coincidences with the precepts regarding the paschal lamb 
are so strong that on the assumption of literal historicity 
the position of Hengstenberg is inevitable— that God, 
or Jesus, with conscious intention, SO ordered the events 
as to make them literally correspond to those precepts. 


The difference in character between the synoptic and 
the Johannine discourses of Jesus can hardly be over- 
stated. 

(a) As regards style— the synoptists give short say- 
ings, the Fourth Gospel long expositions. The Fourth 
25. Character Gospel has no parables — not even in 

: chaps. 15or 10, In 106 the saying of 
of discourses Jesus is called, not a ‘ parable’ (rapa~ 
of Jesus. Bony), but a ‘ proverb’ (wraporuta, I see 
PARABLE). This is very appropriate. That Jesus 
should be a ‘door’ is an idea that it is impossible to 
visualise. By it is expressed— not by means of an 
image drawn from life, but by means of an artificial 
thought-allegory — the conception that Jesus, or, more 
strictly speaking, faith in Jesus, is the only means where- 
by one can enter into the Church and so into blessed- 
ness. In the Fourth Gospel the discourses of Jesus 
are distinguished so little from those of the Baptist or 
from those of the evangelist himself that commentators on 
such a passage, for example, as 327-36 areutterly at vari- 
ance on the question as to where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

(4) In the synoptics the main subject of the discourses 
‘of Jesus is furnished‘ by the question how the kingdom 
of God can be entered; in Jn., on the other hand, the 
leading theme is Jesus himself—his person and his 
dignity, on which in the synoptists he has extra- 
ordinarily little to say. Accordingly, in Jn., the ex- 
pression “kingdom of God’ occurs only twice (33 5). 
In Mt. 1125-30, it is true, it has been thought by scholars 
that we have one passage which partakes of the char- 
acter of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, and thus 
guarantees the authenticity of these throughout. This, 
however, considering its isolated character, the passage 
in question could not be held to do, even if it really 
were Johannine in character. Moreover, such a char- 
acter does not in point of fact belong to it, as becomes 
apparent as soon as the most ancient reading is taken 
into account. 





All the church-fathers and heretics of the second century, of 
whose reading of this passage we have any knowledge at all 
hear witness wholly or in part to the following text : ‘All thing; 
have been delivered to me by my father, and no one hath known 
(yvw) the father but the son, nor the son but the father and he 
to whomsoever the son will reveal it.’ Even Irenzus, who 
severely censures the sect of the Marcosians on account of this 
reading, himself adopts it twice or (according to the Syriac 
translation) thrice: we must therefore suppose that so it stood 
written, in his bible, 

According to the text just quoted the knowledge of the Father 
by the Sonis not something which is spoken of in the present tense 
only, sothat according to the Johannine manner of thinking it 
could be regarded as having existed from all eternity; it is some- 
thing that, as the aorist indicates, came into being at a definite 
moment of time, and before this particular moment did not as 
yet exist. This moment of time is of course to he sought for 
within the period of the earthly life of Jesus. Further, in the 
true text the first place is not assigned to the knowledge of the 
Sonby the Father which again in the Johannine theology could be 
regarded as existing from all eternity; the first in order is this— 
that Jesus has recognised the Father in God, on which follows 
the second that the Father has recognised the Son. Of course, 
however, this does not mean here that mysterious interpene- 
trative Enow/edse which dogmatic theology ascribes to the 
first person of the Trinity in relation to the secand, what it 
means is simply this :’ No one except God has hitherto known 
that Iam the Messiah; you all have not as yet perceived it.’ 
The same thing is very fitly expressed in the parallel text Lk. 
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1022, in the words ‘No one knoweth [better: ‘hath known’] 
who the Son is,’ that is, that Iam the Son. And the final clause 
in Mt. and Lk. fitsthe same sense admirably, ‘and he to whom 
the Son will reveal it.” What the Son willreyeal is, according 
to the true reading, not at all the essence of the Father, nor yet 
so to say his own essence, which might again bring us back to 
the Johannine theology, but simply the knowledge that he is 
the Messiah. 

Peter’s confession and the answer of Jesus to it (Mt. 1616 4 
and {ls) do not come into conflict with this asene might he apt 
to suppose. Altogether unassisted and out of his own inner 
consciousness merely, Peter could never have reached the 
intuition that Jesus was the Messiah ; some hints he must have 
received from Jesus himself. Or, since Jesus forbade his 
disciples to make known the confession of Peter, it is open to us 
to suppose that he uttered the words of Mt, 11 27 somewhat later 
and in presence of another audience to Which Peter did not 
belong. 

Taken in this sense the passage not only does not contain the 
Johannine Christology; it imply a purely synoptist repre- 
sentation of the rise of the Messianic consciousness of Jesus“: in 
the course of his earthly development he arrived & the knowledge 
that God is not the austere god of the Old Testament law but a 
father such as is presented to us in the prophets (Is. 63 16), the 

salms (Ps. G86 10313), and other later writings (Ecclus. 231 4 
Wisd. 216 1110143 etc.). In his relation to the divine Father 
Jesus feels himself to be ason of God,—in the first instance in 
the Old Testament ethical sense, inasmuch as be submits his 
will in all things to that of the Father. But in this respect he 
found himself so isolated in the circle of his contemporaries that 
he saw himself to bé called to the responsibility of leadership. 
Thus it was that he felt himself to be the son gar’ éfoxyv. 

As for the text itself, no codex, however old and good, can 
be a sufficient witness against the extra-canonical reading, since 
even the oldest of them is some two centuries younger than it. 
The attempt has been made to discredit the reading as being 
a falsification of the Gnostics, who denied that under the Old 
Testament men had possessed any trueknowledge of God. This 
is certainly the view of Iren@us, That very fact, however, 
serves to make it intelligible how churchmen should have altered 
the extra-cauonical reading, as seeming to favour heresy, into 
the canonical,—an alteration which seemed to them in point of 
fact to have its full warrant ia the Johannine parallels and 
particularly in 1015. ‘Chat orthodox persons deliberately altered 
the NT text is expressly attested by one of the most orthodox of 
them all—Epiphanius (A xcoratys, 31}—who tells us that, dread- 
ing a too human view of Jesus, they deleted Lk. 22434 The 
converse possibility is all the more improbable in proportion as 
the uncanonical text is seen to hefit the Jesus of the synoptists 
better and in proportion as it docs not deny to the men of the 
Old Testament all knowledge of God as the Father. For it 
was not in their case that Jesus was at all concerned to deny 
such knowledge jit was in the case of his contemporaries that 
he did so; this was sufficient foundation for the unique claim he 
made. 

Finally, we must point out that the opening words of Mt, 11 
a7=Lk, 1022 ‘All things . . . father’ must not be explained 
according to Mt.2818, There stands expressly the word 
*power.’ In our present context however, power would be 
quite unsuitable, for we are concerhed only with the knowledge 
that God isa father. The yoke of Jesus in Mt. 1legf is con- 
trasted with the yoke of the Law, the yoke of the Pharisees 
(cp Mt. 234 and the expression jugzme Zegis in the Apoc. Bar. 413); 
they are the ‘wise and prudent’ from whom according to 
1125 God has hidden what he has through Jesus revealed to 
infants namely, the fatherhood of God. Now the doctrine of 
the Phkisees is called ‘tradition of the elders’ (rapdédoois tHv 
apeoButépwy) in Mk. 748 13 etc., and in this we have explained 
how anything that Jesus taught was said to be delivered to 
him. In this way vanishes the last appearance of there being 
in our passage Johannine ideas. 





(c} The occasion which leads to the prolongation of 
the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is often 
some misunderstanding of his words onthe part of the 
listeners. Such misunderstanding may sometimes seem 
intelligible in some degree — as for example when Jesus 
speaks of himself as the bread which came down from 
heaven (641 f-), or says that he will give them his flesh 
to eat (652), that Abraham had alreadyseen him (856/:}), 
and the like. But it would be difficult to understand 
how Jesus by such disquisitions can have won over to 
himself the lowly ones among the people or comforted 
the weary and heavy-laden. This he did by preaching 
(according to the synoptics) that the divine compassion 
is great and that all that God demands is a pure heart, 
not by disquisitions of the kind referred to or meta- 
physical questions in a language that cannot be called 
popular. In other places the misunderstandings of the 
hearers are hardly comprehensible (see, for example, 
8192227). It may, in fact, be almost generalised as a 
prevailing law for the Fourth Gospel that at the begin- 
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ning of a discourse or a portion of a discourse Jesus 
utters a saying meant to be taken in a spiritual sense 
but expressed in an intentionally ambiguous form which 
is understood by the hearers in the physical and so 
made unintelligible (e.g. 219 33 410 13 f. 32 733 f. 1123 
[§ 564] 36 [§ 26d¢}1232 147). But it is not easy to 
suppose that this was invariably what actually happened. 

(d)Nor is there any help in the conjecture that the 
Fourth Gospel reproduces the style of the discourses of 
Jesus as they were during the later period of his ministry, 
the synoptics that of his earlier ones. Not only does 
such a theory directly conflict with the actual text, 
where in Jn. we have characteristic discourses which 
are assigned to his earliest period and in the synoptic 
discourses equally characteristic belonging to his latest ; 
the discrepancy in character between the two kinds of 
discourse is so great, that a transition from the one to 
the other by the same speaker is psychologically un- 
thinkable. A consciousness of approaching departure 
may very well have influenced the tone and character 
of the discourses of the last days; but if that had led to 
a sudden communication of things never treated before, 
surely this would at least have been made in the hearing 
of the disciples alone, and not, as we are expressly told, 
in the Fourth Gospel, in the presence of the people. 

_ (e) One of the most striking phenomena of the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is that their 
themes, which are few to begin with, are repeated on 
the most diverse occasions to the point of tedium. 
The monotony is probably felt by every reader. It is 
carried so far that a discourse which had been left un- 
finished on a certain occasion is continued on another 
to other hearers. In 721-24 Jesus justifies himself at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, in the autumn, for having 
healed on the Sabbath-day the sick man at the pool of 
Bethesda (5916) more than half a year before, at a 
feast before the preceding passover (5164). In 10 
26-28 at the Feast of Dedication he continues the dis- 
course about his sheep which he had begun at another 
time in 101-16. 

The attempt has been made to account for such phenomena 
by supposing that the order of the several parts of the gospel 
Lad been lost by copyists, cp for example Bacon, /#LZ, '94, pp. 
64-76, Strayer and Turner, 774. Studies, 1900, pp. 137-240 and 
141 Suchattemptshave)a certain justification when they seek 
to remove the difficulty that after the charge (1431) ‘ Arise, let us 
gohence’ Jesusuttersthediscourses thatfillchaps. 15-17; but even 
here the attempts at rearrangement are by no means convincing. 

Much more hopeless are such attemptselsewhere. It has been 
suggested that 715-24 should followdirectly on547. Butat547 
the subject of the Sabbath has been dropped for some time; at 
5x7 it is passed from with aclearly marked transition(’ not only 
» » « hut also’). Immediatelyafter 516, therefore, would be the 


place for the passage from chap. 7, and the passage must he not 


715-24 hut only 719-24 (so Bertling, Si. Kx '80, pp. 351-353)- 
Even, however, if a better order were obtained at one place by 
transpositions we should furthermore have to inquire how the 
original order came to he disturbed. If one could venture to 
suppose that a leaf which accidentally began and ended exactly 
with a complete sentence became detached from the papyrus roll 
to which it had been fastened and was then inserted at a wrong 
place, the hypothesis becomes of course impossible as soon as it 
is found necessary to apply it to a series of cases. To obtaina 
better order, however, 733%, @g., Should be contiguous with 


133336. er 737A with 41014 A, or 812 with 1246, or 825 with 
1233 Mitse the intervening es 813A are the continuation of 


531. These are hut a few examples out of an almost endless 
mass. There hardly remains anything, therefore, hut fo attri- 
bute this state of things to a peculiarity in the author. 


The representation of Jesus throughout the entire 
Fourth Gospel is in harmony with the utterances of 
the Johannine Christ regarding his 

26, The figura heavenly Origin (§ 25 3), 
of ‘apart (qa )Hisbaptismis not related(132/.), 
prom be because it seemed to interfere with his 
: dignity ; so also his temptation in the 
wilderness, his prayer in Gethsemane, and his forsaken 
cry on the cross are passed over in silence. The place 
of the prayer in Gethsamane is taken by the words spoken 
at a much earlier period (1227), which, however, cannot 


be worse misinterpreted than they are when punctuated 
(as in Ti., Treg., and WH) : * Now is my soul troubled, 
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and what shallI say? Father, save me from this hour.’ 
To the Johannine Christ the thought of asking the 
father for deliverance from death could never have 
suggested itself; his surrender of his life is in fact 
voluntary (1017/-), The meaning accordingly is : 'Shall 
I, peradventure, say : Father, save me from this hour?' 
It is only thus that the sequel comes in with any ap- 
propriateness : ‘ Nay, for this cause came I unto' this 
hour, therefore will I rather say : Father, glorify thy 
name'— by this, that thou sufferest me to go to my 
death. Cp{18xzz. Some trace ‘of a weakness in the 
crucified one might perhaps be discerned in the words 
(1928) 'I thirst’ ; but it is expressly observed that they 
werespoken only that a scripture might be fulfilled. 
His prayer at the grave of Lazarus is uttered, accord- 
ing to 1142, only on the people's account. He shows 
his omniscience in 148 224 f. 416-18 664 71 Ll r1-14 13 
zx is. Jesus addresses to Philip the question, 'Whence 
shall we buy bread?’ (65 /.) only to try him. 

(6) His enemies cannot lay hands on him; as often as 
they setabouthisarrest (73044 82059 1039 1236) orseelc 
toslay him (5 16-18 7 25 32 1031, cp 7 19 837 40), theattempt 
fails. The expression (éxpJ8y) which we read in 859 
1236 must, in view of his dignity, be interpreted not as 
meaning that ‘he hid himself,’ but as meaning that he 
became invisible in a supernatural way (cp GOSPELS, 


§ 56,n. 1). At his arrest theentire Roman cohort falls 
to the ground (186). Of his own initiative he gives 
himself up. Judas has no need to betray him with a 


kiss, and stands doing nothing. Of his own initiative, 
by dipping the sop and giving it to Judas, Jesus had 
already brought it about that Satan entered into Judas, 
and had charged him to hasten his work (1826 7). 
Jesus acknowledged to Pilate that he was King, not of 
the Jews, but of something higher, of Truth (1837). 
There is no need for Simon of Cyrene to carry the 
cross; Jesus carries it himself (19 17). 

(c) Immediately after his resurrection Jesus will not 
allow Mary Magdalene to touch him (2017) as she and 
the other Mary touch his feet in Mt. 289; he does not 
taste food as in Lk. 2442 f (nor yet in Jn: 21z2f.); on 
the contrary, he enters by closed doors (201926) and 
imparts the Holy Spirit (2022), which according to 
Acts 21-13 was first poured out on the disciples at 
Pentecost. According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus can 
impart the Holy Spirit because he and the Holy Spirit 
are one, because his second coming is identical with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit (§ 28 a), and because 
that coming became possible at the monient of Jesus' 
glorification (739). In short, to the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel the saying of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(58), that he learned obedience through the things 
that he suffered, has become inapplicable ; so even that 
of the Epistle to the Philippians (27), that he emptied 
himself of the divine; what applies to him is the say- 
ing of the Epistle to the Colossians (29), that in him 
dwelt the whole fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

(d) Over against this we find hardly any really human 
traits, and such as do manifest themselves are intended 
in another sense than at first sight appears. 

What is principally relied on as evidence of truly human 
characteristics in the Johannine Christ is his weeping at the 
grave of Lazarus (1135). From the very fact that the Jews are 
said to have seen in his tears a proof of his love for Lazarus, the 
reader might have been led to conjecture that this is not the 
author's view of them, for the Jews are always represented as 
understanding Jesus wrongly ($25¢), The evangelist has taken 
further measures, however, toobviate any suchmisunderstanding. 
Even inv, 33he tells us that Jesus was moved with indignation 
in the spirit because he saw Mary weeping and the Jews also 
weeping with her. And again in, 38 Jesus is moved with in- 
dignation in himself at the words of the Jews, ‘Could this man 
not have caused that Lazarus also should not diel’ It is clear, 
then that the tears of Jesus as well as his anger were caused by 
the dnbelief in his miraculous power. 

We turn now to some leading points in the doctrine 
of Jesus as recorded in Jn., with a view to comparison 
with the synoptists. Salvation is spoken of as destined 
for all men (1016 1152, cp 316, xécmos). In the 
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synoptists this doctrine is brought into the mouth 
of Jesus only by later insertions (see 
ay, The 8g 1004 6, 112 6): it wes 
universality of GWdlkike to the defence of which 
poche non even Paul had to devote the whole of 
his converted life. In the Fourth Gospel, on the other 
hand, it presents itself as a matter settled from the very 
beginning without possibility of dispute. Lk. had made 
use of the Samaritans in order to set forth the relations 
of Jesus with non-Jews, or, in other words (according to 
his view), with heathen (GOSPELS, § 109 a). Jn. not 
only does the like (41-42; in particular, 35-38 are not 
confined to Samaria); he goes farther, representing 
Greeks also as coming to Jesus (1220-32). He does not 
state what passed at the interview, or what the result 
was; the narrative closes abruptly. This makes it all 
the more clear that the interview is simply to show that 
Greeks had so come; the passage thus may be regarded 
as pointing to the spread of the gospel among the 
Gentiles. The counterpart of this is that Jesus hardly 
at all comes into conflict with his opponents as regards 
the validity of the Mosaic law in any of its precepts. 
To him it is simply the law of the Jews (§ 19). All 
this shows to what a height the Johannine Christ has 
risen above those difficulties with which Jesus, Paul, 
and even the synoptists had still to contend. 

(a JThe Christ of the synoptists speaks of the final judg- 

ment as one completed act to take place at the end of 
_ the present dispensatibn; the Johannine 
28. Escha, Christ says (524): ‘he that believeth 
tology. » . « Shall not come into judgment.’ He 
regards the judgment, where he really speaks of it, asa 
process which is accomplished in the course of man's 
life on earth; he takes the word ‘judgment’ («piocs) in 
an etymological sense, according to which on the one 
hand it means a decision by which the individual makes 
his choice whether he is to choose Christ or turn away 
from -him (319); on the other hand, as a separation 
between men who do the one thing and those who do 
the other (123:; cp substantially, 1x). Whilst the 
Christ of the synoptists, moreover, announces in a quite 
literal sense his coming again with the clouds of heaven, 
the Johannine Christ identifies his second advent with 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of believers 
(1416-18 167 13). 

(2) It must not be overlooked that alongside of 
this the synoptic view also is met with. Passages like 
14321 1616-22 are capable of being so taken; and so 
also as regards the final judgment the synoptic re- 
presentation is quite clearly expressed in 528 f/ ; only 
we must not regard such expressions as the decisive 
ones, since they can easily be merely the prolonged 
effect of the older view. So much is certain— that the 
spiritualised representation which is characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel could not have been possible to the 
Jesus of the synoptists. So strong is the contradiction 
between the two that many find the only possible solu- 
tion in the supposition that 528 / is a gloss. 

A like supposition can hardly he upheld with regard to those 
passages in which the second advent is described in synoptical 
terms. Here the only supposition open to us is that the evan- 
gelist has retained the old form of expression but imported a 
new meaning into it, and made the new meaning secure aga’nst 
misunderstanding by means of a variety of expressions in which 
he formulates his own view. As regards the resurrection of 
believers, we find it expressed in 5 (257) 284 63.96 406 446 545 
quite in the manner with which the synoptists have made 
ns familiar. These passages, however, admit with particular 
facility the assumption that they are glosses. In their present 
connection they are in part superfluous, in part even disturbing 
to the, sense, being attached to sentences that state the very 
opposite. 

(c) Alongside of the second advent passages just 
referred to we find a spiritualised view, according to 
which resurrection is an event happening within the 
earthly life of the believer: ‘he who believeth... 
hath already passed (yeraBé8yxev) from death unto 
life’ (524,cp 8517). The same view is met with also 
among the gnostics. In 2Tim.218 we find quoted 
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as theirs the declaration that the resurrection is past 
already. By this they meant that the resurrection in 
the case of each individual is when by the revelation 
of which Christ is the means he reaches the intuition 
that his soul is of divine origin and his body only 
a prison of the soul, and when, in accordance with 
this, as a true gnostic, he despises what is earthly and 
cherishes the consciousness of his divine origin. Jn. 
has given no specially gnostic expression to his view of 
the resurrection, and in the other leading passage 
(1s /.) it is possible that there is nothing more than an 
expression of the doctrine of immortality : ‘He that 
believeth on me, even though he die, shall yet live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die.' 
Only, in this utterance, the last words have already 
ceased to speak of the physical death which is the sub- 
ject of the first. That any one would escape physical 
death the author could not possibly affirm. Nor would 
the proposition have had any interest for him. What 
is important for him is the conception of a life which 
begins already upon this earth and is endowed with 
such intensity that it cannot be interrupted by the cir- 
cumstance of physical death. If he calls it * eternal’ he 
means by that word not merely its endless duration, but 
before and above all, its inextinguishable power even 
already upon earth. Its opposite is a condition of the 
soul which is also to be met with in the course of man's 
earthly life—that of spiritual death. This idea of life 
is quite remote from the sphere of thought of the Christ 
of the synoptists. 

(@) The fact, however, that in order to set forth the Johannine 
idea of ‘eternal life’ the raising of Lazarus from a physical 
death is used, was fitted to conceal the novelty of the idea from 
theologians. In reality the raising of Lazarus is quite unsuited 
to express that idea. Itis not Lazarns's faith on Jesus which 
gives him the inward strength to continue his life in fellowship 
with God and with Christ ; on the contrary, for his resurrection 
one of the most stupendous of physical miracles is required ; 
and this resurrection itself does not guarantee to him an endless 
continuance of his physical life, but sooner or later he must, 
it need hardly be said, die a second time without the prospect 
of a new miraculous raising by Jesus. 

(a)The Christ of the synoptists has already placed 
Satan over against God; but in the Fourth Gospel this 
. antithesis is made nmch sharper (844). 
29. Dualism. Moreover, it is of much wider reach. 
Over against one another stand the things that are 
above and the things that are beneath (ré dyw and 
7& xérw, 823), in other words, heaven and earth (y#, 
331, or Kdopos 823 1519 171416). The same antithesis 
is denoted by that between light and darkness (15 
819 f.), truth and error (1417), life and death (6 sz 53 7}. 
It subsists accordingly, not between two personalities 
merely, God and the devil, but between two worlds, the 
higher and the lower, and in the passages quoted it is 
conceived as absolute. It recurs again in the world of 
men as the antithesis between 'spirit' (mveiua) and 
‘flesh’ (odpé) (36). The important point to notice is 
that in a number of passages one class of men is re- 
garded as belonging to the one order and the other 
class to the other, and a transition from the one to the 
other seems to be excluded. Chap. 36 has no meaning 
unless it is intended to convey that what is born of the 
flesh is and remains flesh, and what is born of the spirit 
is and remains spirit. In accordance with this view are 
the extraordinarily blunt sentences (843), ‘Ye cannot 
hear my word’ (because ye are of your father the devil); 
cp 327 64465 1237-40, as also17g : ‘I pray not for the 
world.’ -If only such sentences as these were met with 
in the Fourth Gospel, it would be a gnostic book; for 
they embody the separation of mankind into two classes 
—the ‘ pneumatic’ on the one hand, and the ‘ psychic’ 
on the other—and the declaration, made only by the 
gnostics, that none but the pneumatic can attain to 
salvation. This view, had it gained the upper 
hand, would have been the death of the Christian 
church, for it excludes from her pale all the intel- 
lectually weak. 
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(2) In the Fourth Gospel it is not carried out with 
thoroughness. Side by side with it stand such utterances 
of a universal Christianity as (19) ‘the light lighteth 
every man’; cp17 815 /. or lag 633 1247 817, accord- 
ing to which Christ’s mission is to save the world, or 
123r 161, according to which he is to overcome Satan. 
It is nevertheless not conceivablethat such universal ideas 
embody the original meaning of the Johannine doctrine 
of Jesus. For in that case it would he incompre- 
hensible how Jn. should ever have attributed the op- 
posite ideas also to Jesus. The actual state of the case 
can only be stated thus : the gnostic ideas were the 
starting-point, but were not held with rigorous strict- 
ness, and were allowed to become toned down by asso- 
ciation with those of universal Christianity. This is 
shown often even by the very language employed; for 
example, in 1519 : ‘because ye are not of the world, but 
I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you." If the disciples are not of the world then 
they are, according to the antithesis strictly taken, 
already of God and need not, nay, cannot, be chosen 
out of the world. If, however, they can, then in the 
second clause we find no longer the mutually exclusive 
antithesis between God and the world, but rather the 
idea of the world as denoting the sum-total of all 
humanity, and that a certain number out of the total 
are capable of arriving at eternal blessedness. 

Jesus attributes to himself pre-existence in the most 
comprehensive manner (& 58) : ‘before Abraham came 

a into being, I am.’ The present tense 
30, Sayings of Ss reeces not only a rou to Abra- 
Jesus regard- Peeks : 

3 F ham in time, but also the further idea 

ing himself. that the condition of Tesus was at no 
time any other than it is at the moment of speaking —in 
other words, that he has existed from all eternity. Cp 
further, 175. In view of these utterances it is quite 
pointless to interpret the oneness with the Father which 
Jesus attributes to himself in 103038 l4o9-1x 1245 17 2x 
and often, as purely a moral oneness, that is to say as 
depending merely on the determination of Jesus to 
submit -his-own will entirely to the will of God. A pre- 
existent person has clearly come into being in a way 
which-fundamentally distinguishes him from all merely 
human persons. The expression‘ only begotten’ (sovo- 
“yevjs) applies to him in the quite literal sense that he is 
the only Son of God, begotten by God, while all men 
have been created not begotten by him, and therefore 
it must be understood in this meaning, not in the 
weakened sense in which a son of a human father can 
be called ‘ only begotten’ if he has no brother. Herein, 
further, lies the reason why Jn. never, like Jesus {e.g., 
Mt. 5945) and Paul (e.g., Rom. 814), speaks of men 3 
‘sons’ (viol), but always only as ‘children’ (réxva) cf 
God, as in Rom.816 /., and knows of but one ‘son’ 
(vids) of God. ‘ Only begotten’ (sovoryer}s) thus ex- 
presses more than ‘own son’ (?6:os vids) by which 
expression Paul (Rom.832) distinguishes Jesus from all 
men, or ‘the son of his love’ (6 vids rhs d-ydans atrod) 
(Col. 1x3), and more than the simple ‘son’ (vids) which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews applies, both with and with- 
out the article, to Jesus (128 etc.) ; for the Epistle to 
the Hebrews does not hesitate also at the same time 
to speak of men as ‘sons’ (vioi) of God (220 125-8). 
Jesus’ oneness with God would remain firmly established 
in virtue of his mode of origin, quite apart from the 
question whether he realises this oneness in the moral 
sphere by any determination of his own. It accords 
moreover with this view of his origin, that in his person 
upon earth God can be seen (1245 149). According to 
313 he is even continually at the same time in heaven and 
on earth. It is in harmony too with the same view that 
the only demand made upon men is that they should 
believe in Jesus, and that it is declared that no man 
can come to the father but through him (146). The 
Christ of the synoptists never speaks thus of his own 
person; on the contrary, we find him declaring that 
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blasphemy against himself can be forgiven (Mt.123: ft 
Lk. 1210; see GOSPELS, § 116d). 
In the Prologue Jesus is identified with the Logos. 
(a Formerly scholars used to be generally agreed that the 
. Logos-idea had been taken over from 
31. The Logos Philo. It was not until the Ttibingen 
school had begun to draw from this inferencesunfavour- 
able to the genuineness of the gospel that ‘this conces- 
sion was withdrawn. It is correct to say that in the 
OT we can observe some tendencies to ascribe to a 
second divine being side by side with the supreme God 
a certain independent existence. To the category in- 
dicated belong the angel of Yahwi: (Gen.167-13 22 
11-18 3111-13 Ex. 32-614 f Judg. 611-23 Zech. 111-13 3. 
1f.), the spirit of God (Gen.1a Is.112 Joel31 [228]), 
the face of God (Ex.3314 Dt. 437), the name of God 
(Ex. 2321 Nu. 627 Ps. 543 Prov. 1810 Is. 8027), the glory 
(maz) of Yahwi: (Ex.2416 7. 1 K. 812), and the wisdom 
of God (Job28:z2-28; Prov. 822-31; Bar. 328-38; Ecclus. 
1r-ro 241-12; Wisd. 722-85 949); also (but least of all) 
the very word of God (Gen.136 etc., Ps.336 Wisd. 
18157). In the Targums the ‘Word of God,‘ in par- 
ticular (mem‘ra), is often substituted where the original 
has Yahwé. All this, however, is very far indeed from 
sufficing really to explain the Logos-idea of the Fourth 
Gospel. Its foundation lies in the idea that God is un- 
known and must remain unknown if he is not revealed. 
The OT nowhere goes so far. The idea rests rather upon 
the dualism between God and matter which we find in 
Plato. The Stoics added to this the idea that the Logos, 
as having proceeded from God, whileat the same time not 
in the fullest sense of the word a divine being, has for 
its function to exercise upon the world that operation of 
God which, strictly speaking, was impossible to God as 
the absolute good over against the world as the absolute 
evil. Philo appropriated this Stoical idea, and brought 
it into connection with some ideas of the OT. Thereby 
he gave it a development which, as an intermediate 
stage, prepared the way directly for the Fourth Gospel. 

(6) If Philo had not existed, we should have been com- 
pelled to trace the Logos-idea of Jn. to the other sources 
we have named. In that case, however, we should have 
been-constrained to ascribe to the evangelista very large 
measure of independence. As, however, Philo was 
some twenty-five years older than Jesus, and his writings 
were already known to the author of Hebrews, if not 
even to Paul,! it is nothing less than wilful blindness to 
facts to deny the derivation of the Johannine Logos-idea 
from Philo, and to refuse to admit anything save an OF 
origin. Apart from this, the object in view—to avoid 
the necessity of deriving an idea of such importance in 
the NT from an extra-canonical source—is attained 
only if the OT Apocrypha are shut out as well as Philo ; 
but these are precisely the writings that contain far 
more important and exact anticipations of the Logos- 
idea than any in the OT. 

(c) A more serious consideration is demanded by the 
fact that in the Fourth Gospel the view of the universefrom 
which the Logos-idea proceeds is not quite consistently 
carried out. According to that view God himself should 
never at all come into relations with the world without 
mediation of the Logos. Instead of this, we read for 
example in 816 that he loves the world; cp 640 1627176. 
This position, however, is nothing more than a mitiga- 
tion of strict philosophical dualism such as is inevitable 
in thought that is based at one and the same time on 
the OT and on Christianity; but, had it been the start- 
ing-point, it would be impossible to see how the author 
could ever have come to think of a Logos as needful 
in order to mediate between God and the world. 

(d)It is quite a mistake to argue that the Fourth Gospel 
cannot have drawn from Philo because it represents the 
Logos as having been made flesh (114). It is indeed 
true that the Philonie Logos can never be made flesh; 


1 Cp Vollmer, Die adttestanentl, Citate bei Paulus, 1895, 
pp- 83-98. 
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it is superfluous to ask whether it he a person at all, for 
it belongs to the essence of the Logos that at one and 
the same time as a power working on the world it 
possesses a distinct existence over against God and yet 
in accordance with its original meaning it remains an 
impersonal idea of God. When, however, the Logos- 
idea came to be brought into connection with Christianity 
it was inevitable that Jesus should be identified with the 
Logos; for in Christianity Jesus has the position of a 
revealer of God, the position which in Philo is assigned 
to the Logos. In this a quite fundamental modification 
of the Logos-idea is involved. But from this fact the 
proper conclusion is, not that the earlier form does not 
lie at the foundation of the later, but rather that there 
is all the less reason why we should not recognise the 
fact in proportion as the modification which Christianity 
has wrought upon the Logos-idea has been profound. 

One might suppose it .to be self-evident that the 
evangelist in his prologue had the intention of pro- 
pounding the fundamental thoughts which 
ae cela he was about to develop in the subsequent 
Of Prologue. —ourse of his gospel. The view of Har- 
nack (Ztschr. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1892, pp. 189-231) 
that the prologue is not the expression of the evangel- 
ist’s own view hut is designed merely to produce a 
favourable prepossession on behalf of the hook in the 
niindsofeducated readers — isin itself remarkable enough. 
But, apart from this, Harnack, in working it out; has to 
interpret the Gospel itself, apart from the prologue, in 
a way which does not correspond with the facts. Thus, 
he maintains that Jesus is presented in the gospel as 
mainly ideally, not really pre-existent ; that in so far as 
he is presented as really pre-existent, it is on the ground 
not of his being son of God but of his being Messiah ; 
that Jesus is son of God only in the ethical, not in the 
metaphysical sense ; the figure of Jesus presented is an 
expresslyhuman one and showsat no point divine features 
inconsistent with this character (see, as against this, §$ 
26 30). Further, he draws from the facts unsound 
conclusions. 

Harnack rightly holds that where Jesus is represented as son 
of God he is not only one with Ged, but also subordinated to 
him ¢.g., 14.28), hut he infers from this that his sonship is to he 
understood in the ethical, not the metaphysical sense. To this it 
must he replied that even a son of God w 0 from all eternity has 
been begotten in a supernatural wayremainsfrom the very nature 
of the case subordinate to the father. Precisely this generation 
before all time is held by Harnack it is true tohe excluded by 
reason of the fact that it is the earthly Christ’who is called ‘ only 
begotten’ (novoyeryjs) (1x4 12 31618). It isself-evident, however, 
that this-title could not be withheld from the earthly Christ if it 
had belonged to him already before his earthly existence 5 for the 
earthly Christ shows in the Fourth Gospel the same attributes 
of Godhead as we should ascribe to him in his pre-existent state 
(see § 26). 

Nor is it any more to the point to say that the pro- 
logue, for its part, does not intend to describe theessence 
of Jesus in his pre-existence, because at its conclusion it 
makes the transition to something lower, namely, to the 
historical person of the ‘ only begotten’ (yovoyerys). 
It is only on the assumption of Harnack alluded to 
above that ‘only begotten’ (jovoyerys) is something 


lower than * word' (Adyos).4 Lastly, it is in appearance 





2 Still less would this he the case if in 11g ‘an only begotten 
God’ (uovoyevys Geds) were to be read, as in fact Harnack him- 
self would read. The external testimony is indecisive as between 
this reading and ‘the only begotten son’ (6 xovoyevys vids). On 
philological grounds the first reading would require at least to 
have the article prefixed, as indeed it has in extracts from 
Theodotus in Clem, Al, p. 968 in a statement about the Valen- 
tinians in xc and in the minuscule codex 33, further in many 
qene® not in all) places in Clem. Al. (p. 695, ed. Potter), Orig. 
489438, ed. de la Rue), Dionys. Alex. (qu 10 contra Paul. 
Sauiosat. in Bibliothece Bignuiang auctarium, ed. Fronto 
Ducasus, I, Paris, 1624, p. 301), Didymus (de ¢rinit. 12625), 
Epiphan. (pp. 612 8174 ed. Petav.), Gregor. Nyss. (de trinit., 
end, ed. Morell, Paris, 1618, 2447, and in Migne’s Patrol, 
greca, vol. 44. pp. 336% 1045a, vol. 45, pp. 469d 4934 
syoe 5816 729 eae Sora@e 841d), Basil (de spir. sieuces, 
§15, p. 12, ed. Garner.), Cyril. Alex. (comewz. in Jok., pp. 104¢ 
107 4, ed. Aubert, Paris, 1638, cpp. ro3cin Pusey’sed.; thesaur, 
p. 137 6; dial. guod unus, p, 768¢ ; adv. Westorium, p. god, b 
Bovoyevys ed¢ Adyos 5and in Const, apast. iil, 17 vii. 431 (in the 
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merely that 114 ‘the Logos was made flesh’ seems to 
have little importance for,the author since the thought 
never recurs, and that the prologue thus stands apart 
and aloof from the proper contents of the gospel itself. 
The entire gospel is nothing else but an elaboration of 
the thought, ‘ we saw his glory.” Thus the incarnation 
of the Logos must be one of its weightiest thoughts if 
we are not to deny the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ to the gospel altogether. 

The only fact worth noting is that pointed ont by Harnack 
that apart from the prologue the word évges occurs In its quite 
usual sense, eight times of the speech of other speakers, nine 
times of an individual utterance of Jesus, eleven times of, his 
preaching as a whole, in addition to the seven times where it is 
used in the expression ‘word of God’ (Adyos rod #600) meaning 
the tidings of salvation. This also, however, admits of explana- 
tion. As soon as the narrative passes over from the pre-existent 
to the earthly life of Jesus the place of the title Jogos must be 
taken hy those designations (Jesus, 6 "Iygods, and the like) which 
are fitted to express his human manifestation. In this part of 
the book, therefore, it can cause hut little confusion if the word 
logos is used in its ordinary meaning. We too are in the habit 
of continually using one and the same word, now in its ordinary 
and now in its technical sense, as soon as we are sure we shall be 
understood. In the Fourth Gospel no passage can be pointed 
to where uncertainty as to the sense in which Jogos is used is 
possible 5; everywhere it is made clear by some addition such as 

this’ word, ‘my’ word, ‘his’ word, or the like. 

The perception that the prologue is deliberately in- 
tended as a preparation for the entire contents of the 

ee gospel has reached its ultimate logical 

33. Divisions result in the proposition that the entire 

into triads, gospel is a conception at the root of 
which lies neither history nor even tradition of another 
kind, hut solely the ideas of the prologue. Upon this 
proposition rests the brilliant analysis of the gospel 
by Baur, with which, significantly enough, theologians 
so strictly dogmatic as Luthardt and Hengsten- 
berg find themselves in accord—-these two, however, 
we must hasten to add, in the helief that the artificial 
arrangement which is rendered necessary by the carrying 
out of that central thought is at the same time in accord- 
ance with history, — God, or Christ, having so ordered 
the history that it should suhserve the expression of 
those ideas. In setting forth these ideas the division 
into triads is used as a principal means. It manifests 
itself partly in single sentences such as 11 or 120 
(GOSPELS, § 49), partly in the manner in which the 
various parts of the book are grouped as a whole. 
Alreadv. however, it has come to be very generally 








latter place twice). Hort(/'woD.ss., ‘76)bas laid no weight upon 
this question; nor yet has Harnack. It is nevertheless a very 
important one. Hort (p. 18) renders : ‘An only-begotten who is 
God, even He who,’ etc. | Harnack (Theol. Lt.-Ztg., ‘76,p. 545) 
has ‘einen Gott hat Niemand je gesehen ;¢in eingeborner Gott 
. » » hat Kunde gebracht.’ It 1s not permissible, however, to 
supply the indefinite article to @eéy here (a god), if it is re- 
membered how often elsewhere the word, in spite of the absence 
of the definite article, denotes the One God. It would in the 
present case he equivalent to denying altogether the author’s 
possession of the Christian belief in God, if we held that he 
admitted even in thought the possibility of there being other 
gods, and that he placed them on a level with the true God 
with reference to their invisibility. But even apart from this, 
from a linguistic point of view also, the antithesis between Beds 
without qualification and sovoyeviys Beds is quite inappropriate 
and unintelligible.S Instead of the 6ed; without qualification 
some more precise designation was needed. Such designation, 
owever, is not met with anywhere in the Johannine writings. 
The final determination lies in theconsideration that the thought 
of ‘an only begotten God’ (uoveyevys Feds) is not Johannine, 
and that whether with or without the article. In 1Jn. 520 we 
find ‘the true God,” baay@uvds Oeds, as a designation of God (not 
of Christ ; the meaning is : being in his son Jesus Christ, we are* 
in the True ; this [last] is the true God, etc.), To designate 
God, however, in contradistinction to this designation of Christ, 
‘the true God’ (6 dAnOivds Beds, 1 In. 520) would not he at alla 
good antithesis. Jn. 2028 ought not to be referred to in this 
connection, for the reason that when Thomas there addresses 
Jesus with the possessive pronoun as ‘My Lord and my God’ 
the expression says much less than it would without the pronoun. 
Thus the highest utterance regarding Jesus to which the Fourth 
Gospel anywhere rises is in lic ‘the word was God’ (6ed¢ tv & 
Adyos). But this does not mean more than that the Logos was 
of divine essence; the passage, therefore, gives no warrant for 
designating Jesus as ‘only begotten God’ (novoyeris 9e6s), by 
which designation he would become a ‘second Cod” (Sedrepos 
eds) in the sense of the Alexandrian churchifathers. 
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acknowledged that it is impossible to explain in this 
way the arrangement of the entire gospel. 

It may perhaps he enough to point out that chaps. 2-6 are 
arranged according to the following scheme :—chap. 2, two narra- 
tives (the miracle at Cana and the cleansing of the temple) 5 31- 
442, discourses of Jesus which serve to interpret these narratives; 
443-516, two miracles of healing 5517-47, a discourse of Jesus 
on the healing of the Jewish people ; 61-21, the feeding of the 
five thousand and the walking upon the water (on the connection 
see § 20 C) ;6 22-71, the disconrse relative to this on Jesus as 
the bread of life. In 728-1144 the arrangement isin two respects 
the opposite of this 5 we have always one narrative, not two, and 
the interpretative discourse precedes instead of following. Thus 
812-59 treats of Jesus as the light of the world, in chap. 9 the 
narrative of the healing of the man born blind follows ; 1022-42 
treats of Jesus as the life of the world (cp 7, 28) 5 in 111-44 the 
raising of Lazarus follows. If we could regard as well-founded 
Hausrath's conjecture (NV Tliche Zeitgesch, tii. 603. 2nd ed. iv. 
424), that in the place where we now find the story of the woman 
taken in adultery there originally stood a miraculous narrative, 
similar to those in chaps. 9 and 11, to which 7 28-52 was the 
introductory interpretation, then we should have in chaps. 7-11 
a triad of narratives associated with interpretative discourses. 
We cannot, however, he sure of this. 

Moreover, it has to be pointed out that chaps. 17 1-27 
101-2x do not admit of being taken up into this scheme, 
and that a similar method of grouping is still less applic- 
able to the other parts of the gospel. The evangelist, 
therefore, has at many points heen working with material 
laid to his hand, and has utilised it to give expression to 
his ideas, but has not heen purely creative. 

A perception of this fact leads to the question how 
far the material which lay before the evangelist goes 

speye,. back to authentic tradition. If one 
84. Credibility cannot claim this for the whole of the 
of gentain 


material (see §§ 35 37), the next ex- 
Dedienr is to search for details that 
are trustworthy. 

(a) Sayings of Jesus such as those in 717 or 1317 
would cause no difficulty if we read them in the synoptic 
gospels. It does not necessarily follow from this, how- 
ever, that they are authentic. They might also con- 
ceivably be summings up, by which the evangelist attri- 
butes to Jesus that which in reality is for himself the 
product of his own reflection absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Jesus. In other passages an explanation of this 
kind is at once suggested by the Johannine phraseology. 
The Jesus of the synoptists, instead of 1418 2r 23 1510. 
would be much more likely to have said ‘ if ye love me, 
keep Gods commandmetits,’ or perhaps even ‘ if ye love 
the father, keep his commandments.’ It might be 
regarded as a real word of Jesus when he is made to say 
(530) that he can doncthing of himself or (335 520) that 
he has nothing save what the father has first given or 
shown him. This, however, can equally well be merely 
an expression for the metaphysical oneness between God 
and the Logos, and indeed the expression 'show' 
points directly to this. It is very conceivable that in 
actual fact there arrived in the life of Jesus such a 
moment as that described in chap. 8, when he became 
convinced that Jerusalem had no response to make to 
his demand for faith. This same thought, however, is 
equally inevitable if the history of Jesus be conceived of 
purely in accordance with Johannine ideas, for it simply 
carries out what is said in lzz, and Jerusalem is of course 
the central point at which it had to be decided whether 
Jesus was to find faith or not. 

(b) The supposition that precise statements about 
some particular event having occurred or some particular 
discourse having been pronounced on a definite day 
(129 35 43 21 44043 622 71437 1212) or even at a definite 
hour (139 46) could only have come from an eye-witness 
is very tempting. Many scholars, therefore, give pre- 
cedence to such passages in their consideration, and then 
propose to extend to the whole gospel the conclusion 
based upon these — that it is an eye-witness who is speak- 
ing throughout. After what has heen said in preceding 
sections this is, however, indefensible. It has also to be 
observed, further, that the evangelist himself will some- 
times be found in one place to contradict his own quite 
precise statements. According to 7 27 the people know 
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whence Jesus is, according to 929 they do not. In 931 
Jesus says that if he bear witness of himself his witness 
is not true; in 814 he says the opposite. In 326 we 
read that all the people flocked to Jesus, in 332 that no 
one received his testimony. According to 322 26 41 Jesus 
baptizes; according to 42 only his disciples do so. In 
the instances just cited we learn something of the evange- 
list's method of composition. What would we expect 
of an ordinary author who wished to avoid saying any- 
thing out of place if, when he came to write (say)42, 
he found that in 32226 he had erroneously stated that 
Jesus himself had baptized? Unquestionably he would 
go back upon these passages and alter them. This is 
not what Jn. does. Thus he does not attach importance 
to the literal exactness of what he says. In order to te 
able to contrast Jesus and John and compare the waxing 
influence of the one with the waning influence of the 
other he thought it fitting in 822-26 to represent both as 
baptizing. 

(c) In 12935 f the mention of a particular day is 
coupled with the statement that the Baptist declared 
Jesus to be the Lamb of God that bears the sin of the 
world, in 135-42 it is coupled further with the three 
other statements that Andrew and another unnamed 
person had transferred themselves from the discipleship 
of John to become disciples of Jesus, that Simon was led 
by Andrew to Jesus, and that he forthwith received from 
Jesus the name of Peter. All four statements are irre- 
concilable with what we read in the synoptists (J 2, Mk. 
116-20}. It cannot, therefore, be said to be too bold a 
conjecture if we suppose that these precise statements 
of day and hour were for the evangelist only a mode of 
representation, adopted in order to break up a narrative 
or discourse into connected parts, the individual parts 
being attached to different points of time (so, especially, 
129 3543 21 622 1212 139). The sixth hour in 46 has 
perhaps a symbolical meaning (GOSPELS, § 54y). The 
statement that at the time of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand the passover was at hand (64) was necessary in 
order to call attention to the fact that the interpretation 
of the eucharist was to be connected with this narrative. 
The view, therefore, that this verse is a gloss is just as 
mistaken as the other view that it contains an authentic 
statement of historical fact. 

(d)How little importance the evangelist attaches to details of 
the sort is shown for example also in such a matter as this, that 
in 615 Jesus again goes up into the mountain which he has not 
left since 63 (the first verse corresponds to the beginning of 
Mt.’s second narrative of feeding, the second to the close of his 
first [1529 1423=Mk.646)), or this, that at the close of a dis- 
course which, according to tizg 4, was begun by the seashore 
(perhaps in Capernaum) and not interrupted, we are told in 659 
that 1t was spoken in the synagogue at Capernaum. 


Even if such detailed statements as we have had 
under consideration fail us on examination. it is vet held 
;to be possible to discover true his- 

torical data in other portions, which, 

tradition. as compared with the synoptists, are 
either new or (even) deliberately at variance with the 
synoptical account. 

(a)The attempt to do so may well be made, for the 
entire contents of the gospel do not admit of being 
derived from ideas alone. In that case, however, we 
must be specially on our guard against the error of 
supposing that a tradition, because different from that 
of the synoptists, is eo ipso historical. The true use of 
a recourse to Johannine tradition lies rather in this, 
that it may enable us to see how in the course of oral 
transmission the mistaken statements found in the 
Fourth Gospel could have arisen. 

(4) Should, for example — to take the most pregnant 
instance — the evangelist have freely invented the whole 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus in order to give ex- 
pression to his idea of the life-giving power of Jesus, 
he is by no means open indeed to the charge of unver- 
acity in the moral sense of the expression (for his right to 
use an allegorical method of expressing his thoughts 
cannot be gainsaid when we remember the character of 
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his writing), but certainly his procedure in this direction 
cannot but seem very bold. The difficulties which this 
view might suggest are almost completely obviated if we 
suppose that the story of Lazarus had taken shape in 
successive stages so that the evangelist himself had 


only a few touches left to add. 

Bruno Bauer long ago perceived that the story is a develop- 
ment of the parable of Lazarus in Lk. 1619-31. Following this 
clue we can imagine that some preacher, after relating that 
parable, in order to open it up to his hearers, may have added 
the remark: 'This Lazarus actually did rise from the dead’ 
{cp GospELs, § rog J. A hearer of this sermon—solet us further 
sippose — gave the notes of it in a shorter form to a third person, 
who gathered from it as a statement of historical fact that 
Lazarus had risen. Cp Lazarus. And so in further transmis- 
sion piece after piece might be added to the narrative, until at 
re hut little remained for the evangelist to do. Cp GosPELs, 

59. 

(c) In somewhat similar fashion we picture to ourselves the 
rise of the story of the sick man of Bethesda. Some preacher 
or other likened the Jewish people to a man who had been sick 
for thirty-eight years (the duration of the wandering in the 
wildernegs, Dt.214), The house in which he lay, he might add 
had five porches'—the five books of Moses—but healing, never; 
theless, he was not able tofind. As often as the water which 
possessed the healing virtue began to moye, there was no one 
by to help him to go down to it, till Jesus came and asked = 
"Wilt thou be made whole?’ 

(2) If, further, a preacher was discoursing upon a healing of 
the blind recorded in the synoptists, and interpreted the blind 
as representing the Jewish nation, it could easily occur to him 
tosay : this blind man was hlind from his birth. In this very 
manner the discourse of Stephen in Acts? seeks to show that 
the Jewish nation from the first had misknown the will of God. 
A slightly inattentive hearer might readily infer from such a 
mode of speaking that Jesus had on some occasion literally 
healed a man horn blind. Now, in Mk. 823-25 we have a 
nnrrative which tells us how a blind man was made to see by 
Jesus not all at once, hut gradually. In expounding this, a 
preacher might easily say : those who are spiritually blind come 
only gradually to a recognition of Jesus their healer. This 
thought finds its expression in Jn. 9 1731-33 38 in this form :he 
who has been made whole in the first instance takes Jesus 
merely for a prophet and a good man sent from God, and only 
in the end does he reach the intuition that be is the Son of 
Man. A further point of connection with the narrative of Mk. 
8 23-25 is to he found in the fact that in Jn. 96 Jesus makes use 
of saliva. All that is new is found in the use made of the 
saliva, and in the washing in the pool of Siloam. 

(e) The synoptics supply us with no parallel that can be 
Immediately taken as foundation for the narrative of the mar- 
riage at Cana. If, however, the view set forth under GosPELS 
<§ 142) be upheld, that synoptical miracles can sometimes have 
originated in parables misunderstood, the same can, without 
any difficulty whatever, be also maintained here. The time of 
the Messiah's coming resembles a wedding (Mk. 219 Jn. 329 
Rev. 197). At such a time there is no fasting; the Messiah 
brings wine instead of water (Mk. 1425). By the wine was 
understood the new religion which he substituted for the old. 
Already in Mk, 222 we find it likened to new wine. Here, 
again, Philo(Zeg. A dleg, 326 5ed. Mangey, 1103) presents himself 
most appropriately. The Logos which appears under the form 
of Melenizedcle brings wine instead of water, and gives drink 
to souls so that a divine intoxication befalls them. By the 
mother of Jesus, on this interpretation, we may understand (in 
accordance with Rev. 121-5) the community of the people of 
‘God, It recognises that in the old religion it finds no wine; 
that is to say, that it fails in spiritual power, and, if unable 
‘itself to remedy matters, it knows at least thus much, that in 
:such_a situation it must turn to Jesus. 

(7) Let us takeoneotherexample — that ofthefoot-washing. In 
‘Lk. 2226 we read that Jesus immediately after the last supper 
‘said to his disciples, ‘1 am among you as he that serves.’ This 
a preacher could very easily amplify to some such effect as this : 
"Yes, Jesus did actually wait upon his disciples; instead of 
remaining at table as would have befitted his exalted dignity he 
arose and washed their feet.” The expression in such a case 
‘was meant figuratively; but the figure was particularly apt 
because the washing of the feet is the lowliest service. This 
made it all the more fitted to edify, and made it all the more 
‘easy to believe as a literal fact when someone thought he was to 
understand it so. 

(g)In other cases the author must be assigned a 
larger share in the construction of his narratives (ep, 
e.g.,§ 20 ¢, end). It must not be forgotten, however, 
that even in the cases discussed in the preceding para- 
graphs the author of the gospel, even when a narrative 
of the kind had reached him in almost a finished state, 
always gave it its last touches and adapted it so as to 
subserve the expression of his thought. It will never be 
possible to learn with absolute certainty how farhe treated 
materials presented to him with freedom, and how far he 


himself framed narratives or portions of narratives in, 
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order to give his thoughts pictorial expression. The 
interpretation attempted above must, however, in any 
case, be welcomed, if the desire is felt to avoid imputing 
to the author any larger degree of arhitrariness in free 
invention than is absolutely necessary. Do what we 
will it will never be possible to say these narratives were 
to the author not vehicles for conveying spiritual truth 
but unadulterated histories ; indeed, how far he himself 
may have regarded them as narratives of actual occur- 
rences remains one of the most difficult of questions, in 
fact, strictly speaking, insoluble. 

(h)There remain some Johannine narratives for 
which we cannot indicate any basis in the synoptics. 
The Nathanael incident (145-51), that of Nicodemus 
(81-21), of the Samaritan woman (41-42), of the Greeks 
at the feast (1220), of the beloved disciple and Jesus' 
mother at the cross (1926 7), of the beloved disciple 
and Peter at the grave (202-I1O)not to mention less 
important points, are by many regarded as historical. 

After so many things peculiar to the Fourth Gospel have 
been found to he untrustworthy, however, one should really 
hesitate to maintain the narratives just enumerated, all the 
more when they fall in with a tendency that could easily have 
led to their rise. Now the story abont the Greeks not only 
contains no concrete touches, hut also serves a purpose that 
can he recognised with great clearness. Such a purpose can 
be recognised also in the story of the Samaritan woman in as 
far as the Samaritans represent the Gentiles (§ 27). In con- 
creteness, on the other hand, the story of the Samaritan woman 
is as far from being lacking as, for example, that of the raising 
of Lazarus. It would be a great mistake, however, to see in 
that a guarantee of historicity. A painter who sets himself to 
give expression toan idea by depicting an event is not blamed 
hut praised when his lively imagination lays on the colours as 
stronglyas possible. A writer who does the same will be praised 
in like manner ; hut his narrative will not on that account be 
regarded as historical. _Nicodemus is a representative of a very 
large class of men. They are interested in Jesus ; hut their 
helief in him rests mainly on his wonderful works; for the 
deeper things he has to offer they have very little understanding. 
The preference given to the beloved disciple over Peter at the 
grave corresponds exactly with the tendency that finds further 
expression in 2115-23 (§ 40). Jesus' committing to him the care 
of his mother serves the same purpose. The attempt to identify 
Nathanael with one of the twelve disciples is hardly likely to 
succeed. It has even been thought to find in him a veiled 
representation of the apostle Paul! In that case proof that 
he is not historical would be needless. However that may be 
(see NATHANAEL), it is further to he considered that the story 
of Nathanael is connected with an account of the call of the 
first disciples which cannot he harmonised with that of the 
synoptists (§ 34¢); and forall the narratives mentioned above 
it is necessary to hear in mind the significance of the silence of 
the synoptists. That,silence will occupy our attention in a two- 
fold respect (§§ 36-37). 

The evangelist's acquaintance with the synoptists, 
here presupposed, needs no proof here. Illustrative 
instances are-given in § 34 a, d, and 
36. Dependence . 8 a ot 2. a) 

in abundance in GOSPELS, §§ 20, 32, 

on the 36, 44.2, It is also conceded on all 
synoptists. hands. even by the most conservative 
theologians, who further declare that John's intention 
was to supplement the synoptists. It will be enough 
here to say in a single word how impossible it is to 
take the matter the other way. A story like that of 
the sick man at Bethesda, or that of the man born 
blind, or that of Lazarus, going so far beyond the 
synoptists in respect of the greatness of the miracle 
involved, those writers could by no possibility have 
passed over; just as little could they have passed 
over such an incident as that of the foot-washing, the 
theme of which is actually touched on in Lk, 2227 


(§ 35 [/]), or the scene at the cross between the’ 








1 The arguments that can be adduced in support of this are 
the following : Like Nathanael Paul refuses to believe in Jesus 
till he is convinced miraculously. Paul was an Israelite in the 
fullest sense (Gal. 1134). He disclaims guile, for example, in 
2 Cor. 1216-18 and in 1 Thess. 2 3 even with the word &édos itself. 
He was marked out to be an apostle from the mother's womb 
(Gal.115). The name Nathanael (='God has given’) is ex- 
plained as the counterpart of Saul (='asked'). 

2 See, further, especially, Holtzmann, Zésch. # miss. Theol., 
‘69, pp. 62-85, 155-178, 446-456 5\Weizsicker, Untersuch. uber die 
Evang. Gesch.,'64, pp. 278-284. ;Tboma, Genesis des Joh.-Evang., 
82; Facohsen. Untersuch, wber das Joh.-Evang., '84}3 Wernle, 
Synoptische Frage, 99, pp. 234-248 and 253-256. 
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beloved disciple and the mother of Jesus, or that at the 
grave between the beloved disciple and Peter and 
between Jesus and Mary Magdalene. That Jesus, too, 
from the very outset had been recognised as the Messiah 
would have been exactly what, in their veneration for 
Jesus, they would have wished to be able to say. The 
first step in this direction is, in fact, taken by Mt. him- 
self, when he makes Jesus appear as the Messiah even 
before the confession of Peter (GOSPELS, § r4< 4), 

The considerations just mentioned, howéver, carry 
us still further. 

(a)We shall he safe in asserting not only that 
the synoptists cannot have been ac- 
: 7 ,~¢ quainted with the Fourth Gospel, 
with synoptics but also that they were not aware of 

summed up. the existence of other sources, written 
or-oral, containing all these divergences from their own 
account which are exhibited in this gospel. 


37. Comparison 


In the case of the Lazarus-narrative, to confine ourselves here 
to a single instance, among the explanations of the silence of the 
synoptists which have been boldly offered are the following: that 
among the multitude of the other raisings from the dead they 
could easily have forgotten this one, or that they were not acute 
enough to perceive its outstanding importance in its bearing 
upon the life of Jesus, that they felt themselves wanting in the 
delicacy and keenness of feeling that were required for the right 
telling of it or that they felt themselves insufficiently informed 
on the details, that they kept silence out of regard to the 
still surviving relatives of Lazarus, that, as having happened 
before the arrival of the Galilaean pilgrims to the feast, or as 
having already become in Jerusalem so well known as no longer 
to he talked about, they had never heard of it, that their plan 
of writing, apart from the events of the week of the crucifixian, 
allowed them to include only Galilaean incidents, or even that 
in view of a later gospel to he written by another evangelist 
(John) they confined themselves to these. A glance at this 
series of explanations is sufficient to show how hopeless is the 
task of those who seek to establish the superiority of the Johan- 
nine gospel to those of the synoptists in historical accuracy. 

(6) In all points, then, which in substance are 
common to all the four gospels, the synoptists every- 
where excel in simplicity, naturalness, intelligibility. 
Although one might be tempted to give the preference 
to the fourth as regards the scene of the activity of 
Jesus, one is precluded from doing so as soon as it is 
perceived how by the action of Jesus in Jerusalem the 
conflict with the Jewish authorities is brought on at a 
much earlier period than is historically conceivable. 
Although, as regards the miracle-narratives, one might 
say on the authority of 2030f. that Jn. seeks only to 
supplement those given by the synoptists, it must still 
he conceded that the relations of Jesus with the demoni- 
acally-possessed — relations nowhere touched on in Jn. 
— areyet, historically, the best-attested of all, and enable 
us best to conceive how actual wonders of healing sick 
persons might be wrought by Jesus. Beyond all doubt, 
the character in which the Johannine miracles are brought 
forward —assigns(§ 20d )—wouldrender quite impossible, 
if the miracles were historical, the rise of a tradition that 
Jesus had expressly refused to work any signs, and that 
he had forbidden the miracles he actually wrought to be 
made known (GOSPELS, §§ 1404, 141,133¢@). Had 
Jesus really possessed that exalted consciousness of 
his pre-existence and divine dignity which is attributed 
to him in the Fourth Gospel, the declaration that 
blasphemy against him was capable of forgiveness (Mt. 
1231, Lk. 12x0) could never have been attributed 
to him. 

(c) As regards Jesus' discourses, nothing is more 
natural than that their popular character, often taking 
concrete shape in the form of parables, should have won 
for him the love of the people; on the other hand, the 
constant repetition of metaphysical propositions con- 
cerning his own person, of imperious demands for the 
faith of his hearers could never have done so, and in 
point of fact, according to the Fourth Gospel, they 
actually had the opposite effect, so that one is really at 
a loss to understand how, in spite of it all, so many 
should have turned to him—which nevertheless is 
certainly historically true, as the triumphal entry into 
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Jerusalem proves. If Jesus had actually proclaimed the 
universality of salvation as we find it in Jn. 316 f 10:6, 
it would be an insoluble mystery how any could be 
regarded as disciples of his who affirmed they had 
been forbidden by Jesus to go in the way of the 
Gentiles or enter a city of the Samaritans (Mt. 105), 
and who persisted in raising such formidable opposition 
to the mission of Paul to the Gentiles. If Jesus ex- 
pressed himself in such highly spiritualised terms as we 
have seen (§ 28 ac) regarding the final judgment, his own 
second coming, and the resurrection of his followers, 
we should be irresistibly forced to treat as grave 
errors those reports by the synoptists according to which 
he predicted all these things in their literal sense. So 
far as the date of the crucifixion is concerned, Jn. by 
reason of the inherent probability of his date seems to 
come into consideration as a witness of equal or even 
higher authority than the synoptists; yet even here the 
date he gives is explicable only as a deliberate diver- 
gence from that of the synoptists, not conversely. 

But we have said enough and more than enough. A 
book which begins by declaring Jesus to be the egos of 
God and ends by representing a cohort of Roman soldiers 
as falling to the ground at the majesty of his appearance 
(186), and by representing 100 pounds of ointment as 
having been used at his embalming (1939), ought by 
these facts alone to be spared such a misunderstanding 
of its true character, as would be implied in supposing 
that it meant to be a historical work. 

If Aenon, Salim (823), Sychar (45), Bethesda (52), 
Bethany beyond Jordan (1 28), etc., have never yet been 
38, Geographical satisfactorily identified (see special 

: A articles), the fact ought not to be 
and historical , : : 
urged as necessarily proving defective 
correctness. information on the part of the author. 
Neither ought exception to be taken to the name Gabbatha 
(1913). The evangelist, too, has unquestionably given 
correctly (181) the name of the zé#a/ between Jerusalem 
and the Mt. of Olives (‘ brook Kidron’; xeluappos ToS 
Kedpay) in spite of his copyists and the whole body of 
approved modern editors (see KIDRON). The forty and 
six years of 220 rest upon sound reckoning inasmuch 
as the building was begun by Herod the Great in 20-19 
B.c. There are therefore nineteen years before and 
twenty-seven years after the beginning of our era. 
The passover at which Jesus is represented to have 
uttered the words in question will be, if the forty-sixth year 
was not yet ended, that of 27A.D.; if it was ended, which 
suits the expression better, that of 28 A.p., and Jesus’ 
death, since in the Fourth Gospel two passovers follow 
(64121), at passover in 30 A.D, —-a date bymany supposed 
to be correct. Also the statement that during forty-six 
years the building continued in process can be justified.’ 
All this, however, weighs but little against the serious 
mistake by which in 1149 1813 Caiaphas is called 
the 'high-priest of that year' (GOSPELS, § 132). This 
of itself betrays unfamiliarity on the part of the evan- 
gelist with the conditions subsisting in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus (cp§ 53; also GOSPELS, § 46). 

Notwithstanding this, the writer may still have been 

a Jew. He alone makes use of the Aramaic names 
: -,.. Mecotas, TaSBabe, etc., and rightl 

39. Nationality explains ence (a distortion oF ae 
of ane Heb. nib»yi) as meaning dareoradpevos. 
evangelist. However small the weight he attaches 

to the Mosaic law on its enacting side, and however 
depreciatory the words he attributes to Jesus in this 
regard (§ rg), all the more noteworthy is the deference 
with which he regards it as a book of prophecy. It is 
in this aspect that he says of it (1035) that the scripture 
cannot be broken; on this view of it depends his 
citation of predictions and types—even of such as he 
did not find in the synoptists (§ 23{/])—-and his declara- 
1 Cp the passages in Jos. collected by E. A. Abbott (Class. 


Rev, '94, pp. 89-93), who, however, prefers to explain them of 
the temple of Zerubbabel. 
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tion (539) that the scriptures testify of Jesus whilst the 
Jews diligently search them (épevvdre is indicative) in the 
belief that in them, if understood in the Jewish way, 
eternal life is to be found. From the historical point of 
view, he recognises also that salvation comes from the 
Jews (422). In this attitude—partly of acceptance, 
partly of rejection—towards the OT, the evangelist 
occupies much the same position as that of Paul or of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A born 
Gentile would not easily have attached so great a value 
to the prophetic significanceof the OT. This considera- 
tion, taken in combination with the author’s defective 
acquaintance with the conditions in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus, points to the conclusion that he was by 
birth a Jew of the Dispersion or the son of Christian 
parents who had been Jews of the Dispersion. 

Before passing on to the direct utterances of the author 
regarding himself, it will be necessary to take account 

7 As 2030 f constitutes a 

40. Chap. 21. pf chap. ad- solemn conclusion, 21 is 
beyond question a later appendix. We may goon to 
add that it does not come from the same author with the 
rest of the book. 

The appearance of the risen Jesus is the third (2114) only if 
that to Mary Magdalene (20 11-17) is not included in the reckon- 
ing ; but originally it was certainly meant to be included, the 
number three playingagreat part in the Fourth Gospel. Furthez, 
the narrative of 21 1-14is governed by the intention to do justice 
to what is said in Mt. and Mk., according to which the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee. The writer of chap. 20 
on the other hand is plainly, with deliberate purpose, following 
Lk., who restricts those appearances to Jerusalem. The phrase- 
ology indeed shows dependence on that of chaps. 1-20 at many 
points (as, for example, by ofy and the asyndeta); but 1t 
shows divergences also, such as jadyewy with the infinitive and 
épxer0ar ay instead of dxoAov@ety and other alternative syno- 
nyms (v.3); wpwia instead of mpwt (v.4); mar8ia for rexvia (v. 5); 
ioxve for divacban (y. 6); eé&erdge for épwray (v. 12); eyepbels 
for évarrds (v.14); bépeuy for dyery @&. Is}, and the like. " Peter 
appears in the character of a fisherman, as iii the synoptists; in 
135 40 he is a disciple of John. Among the seven disciples who 
are present (v.2) are numbered ’the (sons) of Zebedee’—an 
expression that never occurs elsewhere in the gospel. The 
parousia of Jesus is expected in Vv. 22in a literal sense (as against 
§ 28a). That Nathanael belonged to Cana (212) is certainly the 
result of a falsecombination of 146and 21. The purpose of the 
second half of the chapter is to bring the dignity of Peter into 
somewhat greater prominence than it had received in the gospel. 
The unnamed disciple indeed is always placed even higher than 
he; but the purpose of rehabilitating Peter is plain. This 
circumstance also makes against the identity of the author of 
this chapter with the author of the rest of the book. 

The second half of the chapter has, however, a second 
main purpose— that, namely, of accrediting the gospel 
by v. 24. This cannot be an independent appendix to 
vu, 1-23, else these verses, until they had received this 
addition, would have been without any proper close. 
Now the testimony is given by more than one person, 
and must, in the eyes of the critic, for that very reason 
lose the importance which in the intention of its writer 
it is designed to have. A witness whose testimony in 
turn requires to be attested cannot be regarded as a very 
authoritative person.’ The fact is here betrayed that 
doubt has been thrown on his testimony. The same 
thing is betrayed also in the Muratorian fragment 
(2147. ) where it is said that, after consultation on 
the part of John with his fellow-disciples and bishops, 
and after a three days’ fast together, it was revealed to 
Andrew that John should write the whole ‘recogno- 
scentibus cunctis suo nomine.’ 

Chap. 2124 / points back (a)to 1935. The elaborate 
investigations that have been made on the question 

: whether any one can designate-himself 

41 Testimony by éxetvos to that ’) are nek only inde- 

of author of “7. : ea 

. ciSive as regards any secure grammatical 

1-20 regard result ; they do not touch the kernel of 
8 * the question at all. 

Once it has been said, ‘he who saw has testified and his testi- 
mony is true,’ there is nothing surprising- when the sequel runs 
‘and that one knows that he sprakstrue’ even when in all these 





1 Although the phrase in 3 Jn. x2 is almost identical it is there 
not open fo criticism. 
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words the author is meaning himself. The question that ought 
to have been discussed is not as to whether the author could (or 
would) intend to denote himself or another by éxetves, but as to 
the person whom he intended by ‘he who saw’ ( éwpakds). If 
he meant himself, then the present tense would have been more 
appropriate than the perfect ‘has testified’ (uesaprdpyxe), in the 
sense, ‘I who saw it now bear witness to it herehy, that I write 
it.’ Yet also the perfect is defensible in the meaning ‘he @.e, D 
has testified it, and with this you must rest satisfied.’ It would 
have been appropriate also to say ‘he who witnesses has seen’ 
(6 paptupay eépaxev); but this was not necessary in order to 
express the meaning that the writer was an eye-witness. The 
‘knows’ (o?Sev) seems to indicate that the author really wishes 
to be regarded as an eye-witness, otherwise the preferable phrase 
would be ‘and that man assures that he speaks true. At the 
same time, such a mode of expression would he too tautological 
or even too obviously a weakening when coming immediately 
after the words ‘and his testimony is true.” 

Thus we obtain nothing from this central passage 
except this, that we must leave quite, undecided the 
question whether the writer is intending to present him- 
self or some other person as the eye-witness. Indeed, 
this very vagueness seems to be intentional on the 
author’s part. We must seek to arrive at a definite 
conclusion by some other road. Here is one. For 
every one who grants that at the spear-thrust blood 
certainly but not water could have flowed from the 
pierced side, it is also firmly established that no eye- 
witness could actually have seen the circumstance 
attested. If, therefore, the author’s intention is to 
point to himself as such a witness, he presents himself 
in a much less favourable light than if he were merely 
reproducing information derived from another which he 
had received in good faith. He is therefore spared a 
reproach if he is supposed to be reproducing. Sucha 
reproach need not in itself hinder us from supposing him 
to present himself as an eye-witness; in view of the 
mysteriously allusive character of the entire book 
absolute freedom must be allowed the writer in this 
matter, especially as we are dealing with a point the 
central importance of which, in the eyes of its author, 
is evident from the very circumstance of his offering a 
special attestation of it at all. 

(4) But the supposed other testimony to himself — the 
designation of the unnamed discipleas the disciple whom 
Jesusloved (1323 1926 202; cp 217 2024)—-speaks quite 
decisively against the view that it wus written by the 
person who is intended by that expression. One can 
hardly understand how it is possible to have sympathy 
for a writer who claims for himself such a degree of 
superiority asis implied in this designation. The desig- 
nation is quite intelligibleon the other hand when coming 
from the pen of one of his admirers. Our research then 
has brought us thus far at least that there are great dis- 
advantages in regarding the apostle as the author of the 
gospel. On the other hand, so far as it has gone, it has 
given us no assurance as to whether the actual writer 
intends to inform us regarding the beloved disciple and 
the eye-witness as if he were a third person, or whether 
he does not desire to produce the appearance that he 
himself is the person. 

(c) Should this last be the actual fact, no charge of moral 
obliquity is involved, such as might seem to be implied if the 
principles of modern law as to intellectual and literary property 
were to be invoked. Classical antiquity furnishes us with a 
great number of examples of cases in which a pupil published 
his works not in his own name but in that of his master, and 
the neo-Pythagorean Iamblichus (circa 300 A.D.), to cite a 
single instance, expressly commends the Pythagoreans— of 
whose writings some sixty are still known which were falsely 
attributed to Pythagoras and other ancient masters of that 
school—in that, renouncing the desire for personal fame, they 
were willing that all the praise of their work should go to their 
master. The presbyter of Asia Minor who in the second century 
had composed the 4ec¢s ef Paul and 7hecfa in Paul‘s name, 
when he was challenged for this explained that his motive was 
his regard for Paul (idse axtore Pauli fecisse); and Tertullian’s 
remark (de Baft. 17) implies depreciation indeed yet no moral 
censure :‘ quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans ‘—the reason he 
gives for the deposition of the author being his contradiction 
of 1 Cor. 1434 in having introduced Thecla as teaching and 
baptizing. 

(d)A definite reason, however, for assuming the same 


thing for the Fourth Gospel would be found onlyif 2l24f. 
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had come from the author of the rest of the book. As 
we have not to suppose this, it remains open to suggest 
that the author of the appendix by this addition intended 
to go yet one step further than the author of chaps. 1-20 
himself had gone. At the same time the vagueness 
with which the author has expressed himself in 1935 is 
worthy of remark. It can very well be due to the 
purpose of saying what was capable of more than one 
‘meaning, so that one reader might believe that the 
author was speaking of the eye-witnessas a third person, 
whilst another might believe he had himself in his mind. 

The fact that the name of the beloved disciple and eye-witness 
is not mentioned anywhere throughout the entire gospel is, on 
the other hand, not decisive. The suppression of his name 
would he just as natural as a consequence of the delicacy due 
to his person if the author, distinct from him, introduced him as 


a mysterious magnitude, as it would have been if he himself 
had written the book. 


The external evidences for the Fourth Gospel consti- 
tute that portion of the field in which conservative 
theology has hitherto believed itself to 

42. External have gained its securest successes. It 
evidences for has deemed -it practicable to preclude 

senuiMeness. 21) discussionof internal reasons against 
the genuineness merely by showing how early an attesta- 
tion the gospel received, Careful examination shows 
how mistaken this belief is. As, however, a full dis- 
cussion of the leading passages would carry us too far 
into detail, we must content ourselves here with merely 
giving results, on all points upon which some measure 
of agreement has been attained. 

We must make a strict distinction between testimonies 
expressly favourable to the apostolic authorship and 
those which only vouch for the existence of the Fourth 
Gospel without conveying any judgment as to its author- 
ship. The only authors belonging to the first category 
(apostolic authorship) down to the end of the second 
century (inthe third century this view becomes a matter of 
course) are Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria (who, more- 
over, appeals to of dvéxaSev mpecBirepot), Tertullian, 
Theophilus ad Axtolycum, and the Muratorian frag- 
ment (which still, however, deems it necessary to give a 
circumstantial justification for its recognition of the 
gospel; see § 40). Earlier than any of these church 
fathers, namely about 170 A.D., we must place the 
expresssion of Claudius Apollinaris in the Chronicon 
Paschale, oracrdgev doe? ra, edaryyéda (‘the gospels 
seem to contradict one another'; the reference is to 
the date of the crucifixion; see § 548). Here, although 
the name of John is not mentioned, we may presume 
that there is implied a recognition of the Fourth Gospel 
as being on a level with the synoptics with which it is 
not in agreement about the date in question, and thus 
as being genuine. 

Coming now to testimonies to recognition of the 
gospel, though the author is not named, we find the 

43. A ted, Fourth Gospel taken into account in 

but aiken ’ Tatian's Diatessaron (roughly, between 

4 named. 160and 180A.D.) as on a level with 
mone * the synoptists. Yet this very attempt 
to bring together all the four gospels into a single whole 
even of itself shows to how small an extent each in- 
dividual gospel was regarded by this author as authorita- 

. tive. So also when gnostics make use of the Fourth 
Gospel. Moreover, it cannot be asserted of Valentinus 
himself (who flourished from 135 to 160) that he does 
so, but only of his school (so Irenzeus, iii. 1120[7]). 

In the P&ilosophoumena the citation-formula is often 

'‘[he] says' (@yoi; so, eg., 6347 725 f. alongside 

516 629 89) ; but it has been shown that this expression 

has the collective meaning and has no different force 

from '[they] say' (¢agt).1 Athenagoras, the epistle to 
the church of Lugdunum (ap. Eus. HE v. 115) (both 
about 178), the epistle to Diognetus (later), go, in like 
manner, no further. In 2 Pet.1x4 Jn. 21 is already 


1 Cp 72, Theol. Jahrb., 1853, pp. 148-151 5/BL, 1892, pp. 
133-159; Bentley on Hor. Sat.i.478/ 
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presupposed; but 2 Pet. cannot be dated earlier than 
the close of the second century, since it already reckons 
the Pauline Epistles as part of holy scripture (315 /-), 
and has no testimony to its own existence earlier than 
in the third century. 

As for evidence to the existence of Jn., without any 
further judgment being pronounced, mere quotationsfroni 

; the Fourth Gospel are enough, if the 
44, For exist- pee ae 
‘ passages are such as cannot possibly 
ence, without : ‘ 
have been derived from some other 
further But th : hich 
sudement. ‘Source: ut the two cases, in whic 

Judgment. the book is cited as an authoritative 
writing, as in § 43, and in which it is not cited as 
such, are very different. In the latter case, it is not 
only possible but probable that the author making the 
quotation did not regard the book as authoritative. 
The ecclesiastical writers incorporate in their writings 
passages from a multitude of works which never gained 
ecclesiasticalrecognition. Thus, even those works which 
ultimately did gain this recognition need not necessarily 
haye already been in enjoyment of it at the time at which 
they were used by the writers in question. 

This remark applies, according to a now fairly general con- 
sensus of opinion, to the case of Justin (civca 1). Alongside of 
more than one hundred quotations from the synoptists, he has only 
three which offer points of contact with the Fourth Gospel (for 
the actual words, see GOSPELS, §§ 101-104). Butinno case is the 
verbal coincidence with it so exact as to exclude the possibility 
of their having emanated from another source, which, if we 
choose, we may suppose to have been accessible to the evangelist 
also. Yet, even apart from this, we cannot fail to recognise that 
the Fourth Gospel was by no means on the same plane with the 
synoptics in Justin's eyes, and that his employment of it is not 
only more sparing hut also more circumspect. This is all the 
more remarkable since Justin certainly champions one of its 
leading conceptions (the Logos-idea), lays great weight upon the 
‘Memorabilia of the Apostles,’ and expressly designates the 
Apocalypse as a work of theapostle (Dial. 81,A pol. 166,/. etc.). 

So also with the Acta Johannis referable to Leucius(§ 8 /), 
Corssen? sought to show that the Acta did not make use of the 
Fourth Gospel, but that, on the contrary, the gospel made use of 
the Acta orat least was acquainted with the traditions contained 
in it; and Hilgenfeld2 inclines substantially to the same view 
even after James3 had published new fragments and sought to 
prove from these the acquaintance of the author of the Acta 
with the Fourth Gospel, Even if we grant this, Corssenstill will 
be right in his assertion that the Acta diverge from the Fourth 
Gospel in the freest and most far-reaching manner, and thus by 
no means give it a position of authority. 

Here also belong the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (end of and 
cent.), and Celsus (czvca IR). 

Most of the early Christian writings which were held 
to bear testimony to the Fourth Gospel—and of these 
precisely the oldest and therefore most important — in 
reality do not justify the claim based upon them. 

(a)They show manifold agreements with Jn.; but 
these consist only of single, more or less characteristic 

45. Mere words or formulas, or other coinci- 

a reements dences which might ,equally well have 

g impl nig passed into currency by the channel 

de agin of oral tradition. The great number 

P * of such agreements does in very deed 
prove that the Johannine- formulas and catch-words 
were very widely diffused, and that the Johannine ideas 
had been, so to speak, for decennia in the air. We 
run great danger of allowing ourselves to be misled if, 
however, merely because it so happens that such phrases 
and turns of expression first became known and familiar 
to ourselves through the Fourth Gospel, we were at 
once to conclude that the writers in question can have 
taken them froni that source alone. The true state of 
the case may very easily be quite the opposite; the 
words and phrases circulated orally ; as they circulated 
they received an ever more pregnant, pointed, memorable 
form, and the writer of the Fourth Gospel, not as the 
first but as the last in the series of transmitters, set 
them down in a form and in a connection which excelled 








1 Monarchianische Prologe au den 4 Evangelien (= Texte ue 
Untersuch, xv. 1), 117-134. 

2 ZWT, 1900, pp. 1-61. 

3 Texts and Studies, v. 1,’97, 1-25, cp 144-154 and ix.-xxvilis 
cp melee apost. apocr. edd. Lipsius et Bonnet, II. 1 '98, pp. 
150-210, 
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that of the others, and thus his work came to appear as 
if it were the source of the others. 

(6) To the class of early Christian writings here referred 
to belong the two epistles of Clement of Rome (the first 
probably 93-97 a.D., perhaps not till rr2-117, at the 
latest 120-125; the second, roughly, 160-180), the 
Epistle of Barnabas (130 or 131; see Acts, § 16), the 
Shepherd of Hermas (about 140), the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles (between 130 and 160), the Apology 
of Aristides (probably under Antoninus Pius, 138-161 
A.D.), as also the so-called Oxyrhynchus Logia, the 
Coptic Gospel-fragment discussed by Jacobi (GOSPELS, 
§ 156, @ and 4), and the Gospel of Peter (see PETER). 

(c) Also the seven epistles of Ignatius. The question 
as to the genuineness of these need not be gone into 
here since even Harnack (of. c##., p. 396, n. 3) does not 
regard it as probable that Ignatius had read the Johan- 
nine writings even though, in itself considered, the thing 
seems to him very easily possible. 

(d)A_ single word of comment is required only in 
connection with the saying of the elders cited in Tren. 
‘y. 361 : ‘it was on this account that the Lord declared, 
«« In my Father's (domains) are many places of abode’’’ 
(dtd Todro elpyxévas Tov Kipiov, ev Tois rod matpds pov 
povas elvat woddds). Even if we abstain from re- 
marking that here the saying is quoted in proof of 
the doctrine that in the state of blessedness there will 
be various degrees, it has at any rate to be observed 
that it by no means coincides verbally so closely with 
Jn. 142 as necessarily to be a quotation. But what is 
chiefly to be noted is that in its substance it is so well 
adapted as a 'winged word' to pass from mouth to 
mouth that we cannot refrain from thinking Harnack far 
too precipitate in basing upon this word alone (no other 
can be pointed to) the proof, regarded by him as secure, 
that these elders were acquainted with the Fourth Gospel 
(see § 48 f ). As to who these elders were, see zhidem, 

How doubtful was the recognition of the Fourth 
‘Gospel is shown with most clearness by the fact that 
46. Denials of within the church an entire school 

» Derlals OF ould regard it as not genuine and 

genuineness, even attribute it to Cerinthus. Two 
theologians in so many other respects so divergent 
in their views as Zahn and Harnack are agreed that 
the ‘Alogi,’ who assigned the work to Cerinthus 
from 160 or 170 onwards are identical with the un- 
named gainsayers of the genuineness who are mentioned 
in Iren. iii, 11:2 [9], and that in other respects their 
standpoint was a correct churchly and catholic one. On 
the similar attitude of Gaius of Rome as late as the begin- 
ning of the third century see GOSPELS, § 82, last footnote. 

For those who hold 1 Jn. to be later than Jn. an 
evidence of the existence of the gospel is found where- 

ever the existence of the epistle can be 
47. Folycarp shown. This appears to be the case 
as indirect = . x 
‘witness. in the Epistle of Polycarp (71) : ‘ For 
every one who does not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is an antichrist’ (és 
yap, ds dv uh duodroyp Incoiy Xpisrdv ev capxl édyrv- 
Oévexr, dvrlypiors éorw). This has points of contact 
with 1 Jn. 427, as also with 2 Jn. 7; in neither case, 
however, is the verbal coincidence so close that the 
passage can be regarded as an actual quotation. Im- 
mediately after the words quoted Polycarp adds two 
parallel sentences of his own. Here again, moreover, 
the expression partakes so largely of the nature of a 
‘ winged word' that there is no necessity for regarding 
it as having been taken from a written source at all, not 
to speak of the Johannine epistles. It is certainly very 
significant that Eusebius notes indeed of the Epistle of 
Polycarp that it contains quotations from the First 
Epistle of Peter, but makes no similar statement regard- 
ing the Johannine epistles. This makes it all the more 
strange that Harnack (of. ¢z¢. 658), relying upon the 
fact we have mentioned, makes the claim that thereby 
the existence of the epistle can be securely established. 
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He even goes so far as to say 'securely even for the 
close of the reign of Trajan.’ In fact he assigns the 
epistle of Polycarp approximately to the year 115 A.D. 
Even should the seven Ignatian Epistles be genuine and 
of this date, it would by no means be thereby proved that 
the Epistle of Polycarp must have been written so early. 
According to a very probable reckoning Polycarp died 
on 23rd Feb. 155. Moreover the meagre, mainly 
ethical, character of the contents of the Epistle of 
Polycarp is so little in harmony with the central 
thought of the Ignatian Epistles—directed as these 
are to the glorification of martyrdom and of the 
episcopate, as also to the elaboration of christological 
ideas — that the separation of those parts of the Epistle 
of Polycarp in which the Ignatian epistles are recom- 
mended (chaps. 9 13 along with a few other sentences) 
—a separation which has been proposed from the most 
various quarters—seems to be in the highest degree 
plausible. 

Here also Papias stands on the same level with 
Polycarp. (a) According to Eusebius (HZ iii. 39:7) 
Papias ' made use of testimonies from the 
First Epistle of John, and likewise from 
that of Peter’ (kéxpyrat Padrds uapruplats 
dd Tis Lladvvoy mporépas éricronfs caldmd ris [érpov 
éuo0lws). We know what "made use of testimonies’ 
(xéxpyrat paprupias) in Eusebius means. He uses 
the same expression in iv, 149 with reference to Poly- 
carp's quotations from 1 Pet. In the Epistle of Poly- 
carp we can control the statement by observing that 
the name of Peter is not mentioned there. We have 
therefore no ground for supposing that Papias used the 
name of John either. Moreover, wecan hardly set aside 
the doubt whether in Papias we have to do with real 
quotations at all and not rather again with 'winged 
words,’ stich as have been spoken of in §§ 45d 46, 
which prove nothing so far as the present question is 
concerned. ' Cp GOSPELS, § 72, n. 2. 

Even assuming, however, that they prove Papias's acquaint- 
ance with 1Jn., we must, all the more on that account take 
exception to the proposition of Harnack (vf. cit. 658), that 
‘ Papias's acquaintancewith the Fourth Gospel must be clear to 
every one looks upon z Jn. and the gospel asaunity.’ ‘Such 
a statement would be justified only if the two writings in question 
had constituted a single book. The theory, however, that the 
epistle was written at the same time as the gospel and was 
out bar with it as At apenes has long since been 
abandoned. If the two existed only in a separate state, ac- 

uaintance with the one is no proof at all of acquaintance with 
the other. 

(6) We have, moreover, the strongest evidence to 
show that Papias never wrote in his work anything with 
reference to the Fourth Gospel. 

Eusehius (A’£ iii. 33) pledges himselfin his history to mention 
without fail which of the disputed biblical writings the ecclesi- 
astical authors of each Pos had made use of and what they 
said about the acknowledged writings and all that they said 
about those which were not such (for the original text, see 
GospELs, § oe As regards the acknowledged writings—amon 
which he reckoned the Fourth Gospel—he dispenses himsel 
accordingly merely from the duty of collecting the quotations 
from them, not from that of collecting the sayings of the church 
fathers concerning them, This pro: e he has carried out 
with great care. In Papias, whom he read with special attention, 
he did not find any saying of the kind indicated either regarding 
Lk. or regarding Jn. “ But as Papias did make such a statement 
regarding Mt. and Mk., and as he made use of the oe as 
well as of oral communications for the preparation of his work, 
it would be exceedingly remarkable if he had made use of Lk. 


and Jn. and yet nowhere expressed himself regarding their 
character(cp GospeLs, §§ 67, 74, 82[z]). 


(c) The case would be different, it is true, if 4 Latin 


prologue in Wordsworth, NT Latine, lagx, were cor- 
rect : 


48. Papias 
ad witness. 


Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
ohanne adhue in corpore constituto; sicut Papias nornine, 
Hierapolitanus, discipulus Johannis carus, in exetericis, id est 
in extremis quinqoe libris retulit, 

We may rest assured, however, that this mention of 
Papias proceeds upon an error; for otherwise Euse- 
bius would certainly have told us of it. 

Moreover there would still remain the question whether by the 
John whom he would thus have designated as the writer of the 
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gospel we should understand John the apostle, which for the 
writer of the prologue was a matter of course, or the John of 
Asia Minor—inthat case certainly John the Elder. 

(d) A similar question must be raised in connection 
with the statements of Armenian writers to the effect 
that Papias was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 

In what Conybeare cites in The Guardian of 18th July 1894 
(p. 1x23), Papias is expressing himself regarding the nature of 
the aloe ; hut that he is here dealing with the aloe met with in 
Jn. 1939 does not appear from the words of the Armenian writer. 

(e) Even if all that has been alleged as to Papias's 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel were indisputable, 
his testimony would not carry us beyond what has 
already been long known and recognised from other 
sources, According to a fragment published by De 
Boor (§ 4/),the work of Papias contained the statement 
that the individuals who had been raised from the dead 
by Christ survived till the reign of Hadrian (&ws 
"Adptavod Efwv, Zc. 170). As there is no reason why 
the attribution of this statement to Papias should be 
disputed,*Papias must have written it not earlier than 
between 140-160 (Harnack, a. ¢zf. 357). At that date, 
however, the Fourth Gospel was known to other writers 
also, and Papias's acquaintance with it would add 
nothing to what we previously knew. 

(7} The case would be otherwise only if Harnack 
were right in what he says about the ‘elders’ of Irenaeus 
(of. ett. 333-340). 

Harnack (1) asserts that Irenreus had not personally heard 
the elders whose sayings he quotes, and (2) conjectures that 
Irenaus had taken all of these sayings from the writing of 
Papias. The firstassertion has a certain probability by reason of 
the vagueness with which Irenzeus speaks of those ‘elders ; the 
conjecture, on the other hand, is mere hypothesis. The sole 
passage which we can control even speaks to the contrary effect. 
In v. 3335 Irenzus first introduces the saying about the great 
grape-cluster of the blessed days to come in the following terms = 

quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt qui Joannem discipulum 
Domini viderunt, audisse se abeo, quemadmodum de temporibns 
illis docebat dominus et dicebat.’ After telling what they had 
said, he proceeds, 'these things, moreover, Papias also, who was 
a hearer of John and acompanion of Polycarp, a man of the older 
time, testifies in writing in the fourth of his hooks' (radra 6é kat 
Tarias 6 "Indvvov piv axovoris, ToAvedproy dt ératpos yeyovins, 
dpxatos dvnp, éyypédws émpaprupel ev Th Terdpry Tay avrov 
BiBdiwr). Bent of opinion that the xaé here and the éme-, 
in émeyaprupet ‘certainly ought not to be pressed’, but it is not 
permissible, in favour of an hypothesis, to ignore the force of 
these words which plainly distinguish the written communication 
of Papias from an oral communication that had reached Irenaus. 
Harnack, however, pursues this forbidden path still further, and 
asserts that Irenaus had taken the formule which he uses in 
citing the elders verdatiae from the work of Papias. By this 
means Harnack arrives at the result that these elders had 
already presented themselves to the mind of Papias as invested 
with those dignified attitudes of venerable antiquity which they 
undoubtedly had tojudge by his language, for Irenaeus. Accord- 
ing to this, we should have to carry their date as far back before 
140-160, the time at which Papias lived, as we should have to 
carry them back, according to the text of Irenaus, before 18s, 
the approximate date of Irenzeus’s work. 

This supposition, however, of a borrowing by Irenaens 
from Papias verbatim is a mere hypothesis : and yet 
this supposition, and its application to the presumed 
quotation from Jn. 142 (§ 45¢), is, along with what 
has been adduced (§ 47) from Polycarp, the sole basis 
on which Harnack rests his proposition (of. ¢z¢. 680) 
‘that the gospel was not written later than circa 110, 
is an assured historical truth.’ 

(a) If we were dealing with a book attribnted to an 
undistinguished man, such as, for example, the epistle of 

5 Jude, it could not be held to be very 

49. Estimate surprising that proofs of acquaintance 

Cevidence,1 with it do not emerge until some con- 

siderable time after its production. 
The case is very different, however, with a gospel 
written by an eye-witness. Papias noticed defects in 
the gospel of Mk. ; the third evangelist noticed them in 
the writings of all his predecessors (cp GOSPELS, §§ 65, 
153). Thewriting of an eye-witness would immediately 
on its publication have been received with the keenest 
interest, however violently it may have conflicted with 
the gospels hitherto known. It would at least by these 
contradictions have attracted attention and necessarily 


have given occasion to such remarks as that ‘the gospels 
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seem to contradict one another’ of Claudius Apollinaris 
(cracagew Sone? rd evaryyédya) (§ 42 and 546). No 
mention of the Fourth Gospel which we can recognise 
as such carries us back further than to x40 A.D. As 
late as 152 (Acad. 1st Feb. 1896, p. 98}, Justin, who 
nevertheless lays so great value upon the * Memorabilia 
of the Apostles,’ regards Jn.—if indeed he knows it at 
all—with distrust and appropriates from it but a very 
few sayings. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that 
conservative theology still cherishes the belief that the 
external evidence supplies the best possible guarantee 
for the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, we find our- 
selves compelled not only to recognise the jnstice of 
the remark of Reuss that 'the incredible trouble which 
has been taken to collect external evidences only serves 
to show that there are really none of the sort which were 
really wanted,' but also to set it up even as a funda- 
mental principle of criticism that the production of the 
Fourth Gospel must be assigned to the shortest possible 
date before the time at which traces of acquaintance 
with it begin to appear. Distinct declarations as to its 
genuineness begin certainly not earlier than about 170 
A.v. (§ 42). 

(6) Furthermore, it is not usually remembered bow 
small is the value which all such testimonies possess. 


According to Irenreus (ii. 333 [225]) 'the gospel and all the 
elders personally acquainted with John in Asia’ bore witness that 
Jesus, at the time of his teaching, was more than forty years old 
—and this as a tradition from John, some of them also giving it 
as a tradition from other apostles. This can rest only on Jn. 857. 
It is irreconcilable with Lk. 323. In iii. 32[3], Irenreus asserts 
that Clement of Rome had enjoyed personal intercourse with the 
apostles, although he might have learned from Clement's own 
(first) epistle (44 23) that the opposite was the case. Iniii, 11tx 
[8} Irenaeus, too, finds the rationale for the ‘ four’ gospels in the 
fact that there are four quarters of the globe and four winds 
(rvevj.ara) ; since, further, the church extends over all the world, 
while its ‘pillars and grounds’ and spirit of life (rvedpa. gays) are 
the gospel, it is fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing 
out(aveoyras) immortalityon every side, and vivifying men afresh. 
Such is the sort of verbal trifling with which he favours his readers 
in place of history. The Muratorian fragment calls the hook of 
Acts 'Acta omnium apostolornm,' and John, in respect of his 
seven epistles (Rev. 2,4), the ‘predecessor Pauli’ (22. 34, 48). 
Clement_of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 543, p. 761.7) quotes the 
apostle Paul as saying :‘ Take also the Greek hooks, read the 
Sibyl as she reveals one God and the future; and, taking 
Hystaspes, read and ye will find the son of God much more 
clearly described.’ In Sto. v. 14104, p. 711, Clement cites with 
entire belief the hook of Zoroaster, in which, after his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, hereports what he had learned in the under- 
world from the gods. fustin (Afod, i, 3548) is able to tell his 
readers that the Acta P/a¢z contained the partition of the 
garment of Jesus, his healings, and his raisings of the dead. 
Tertullian (4goé 21) adds to these the eclipse of the stn, the 
watch at the grave, the resurrection, the forty days in Galilee, 
and the ascension, and closes with these words : 'ea omnia super 
Christo Pilatus, et ipse jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, 
Ceesari tum Tiberio nuntiavit.’” Compare § 6. 





It is surely unnecessary to multiply examples. When 
the church fathers bring before us such Statements as 
these, no one believes them; but when they " attest’ the 
genuineness of a book of the Bible, then the Conservative 
theologians regard the fact as enough to silence all 
criticism. This cannot go on forever. Instead of the 
constantly repeated formula that an ancient writing is 
‘attested’ as early as by (let us say) Irenzeus, Tertullian. 
or Clement of Alexandria, there will have to be substi- 
tuted the much more modest statement that its existence 
(not genuineness) is attested only as fate as by the 
writers named, and even this only if the quotations are 
undeniable or the title expressly mentioned. 

If no trace of the Fourth Gospel can be found earlier 
than r40 A.D., there cannot be the slightest difficulty in 

vow doing justice to its relations with 
eee Gnosticism. According to as 
sippns (ag. Eus. 4£ iti. 827 /} pro- 

Fourth Gospel. fouiid ies reigned in the huts 
church till the reign of Trajan; but after the sacred 
choir of the apostles had died out and the race of the 
immediate hearers of Christ had passed away, the god- 
less corruption began through the deception of false 
teachers who now with unabashed countenance dared 
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to set up against the preaching of truth the doctrines 
of gnasis falsely so called. There is no reason for dis- 
puting the date here given. A personal disciple of 
Jesus certainly can hardly have survived to see it. But 
the gospel shows clearly how profoundly the gnostic 
ideas had influenced its author. Neither is the position 
of the case as if he had started from the churchly point 
of view and then found himself on the road to the 
gnostic; on the contrary, we find him on the return 


ath from gnosticism to the churchly view, Cp § 294, 
n addition to what is said there, attention may be called 
to the high value Jn. places on knowledge (17 3). 

It might at first appear as if Jn. were not yet in open antagon- 
ism against gnosis and thus that gnosticism has not yet attained 
any great development. If, however, we view the matter so, 
we shall mistake the task which was set before him. The first 
epistle gave room for direct polemic against gnosis, and he uses 
his opportunity in the most distinct manner. Rut when a 
gospel had to he written, polemic methods could be employed 
only under some disguise. Nevertheless they are recognisnhle 
enough. Against the gnostic division between pneumatic and 
psychical persons are levelled such sentences as 3167, ; so also 
against the dualism between God and the world; against the 
one-sided emphasis laid by gnosticism on the importance of 
knowledge is directed the insistence upon faith 5 and against 
the docetic view that Christ was man only in appearance stress 
is laid (2 14)on the doctrine that the Logos was made flesh and 
that his glory conld he beheld. Indeed, the great importance 
given in 1935 fo the attestation of the flowing of water and blood 
rom the wounded side appears— although the water and blood 
have also a symbolical meaning (§ 23 @)—at the same time and 
indeed primarily to have its reason in the desire to combat the 
view that Jesus did not suffer really but only seemingly. 





All that must be conceded is that no traces can as 
yet be found in the Fourth Gospel of the great and 
elaborated systems such as were developed by Valentinns 
and others after 140a.p. The ideas of light, and the 
like, out of which those later gnostics formed their pairs 
and their ogdoads of zons are still touched upon in the 
gospel only comparatively lightly. Ch. 844 does not 
speak of the father of the devil, but only says, by a some- 
what lax construction, that the devil is a liar and the 
father of (the) lie (Winer®), § 18, n, 30; 229d). 

With Montanism the case is otherwise. The Fourth 
Gospel shows an indubitable contact with it in the idea 

51. Relation of the Paraclete. Here, however, the 
to Montanism. prioritymust be assigned to the gospel, 

since Montanism, according to one 
ancient source, first came to manifestation about 156 or 
157, according to the other even as late as 172 (cp 
Harnack, op. cé#. 363-379). In actuality the idea of 
the paraclete is fnrther developed in Montanism than in 
the Fourth Gospel. In the latter the ruling conception 
is that Jesus is identical with the Paraclete, that is to 
say that his second coming consists in nothing other 
than the coming of the Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
believers (§ 26¢). In Montanism, on the other hand, 
a sharp distinction is drawn between the age of Christ 
and the age af the Holy Spirit, and a much higher 
value is given to the latter. 

If on independent grounds some period shortly before 
140 A.D. can he set down as the approximate date of 

nm the production of the gospel, then new 

ai Bee Oat importance attaches to one particular 
guide ate. passage upon which, apart from this, 
we could not venture to base any hypothesis as to date. 
In 543 Jesus says: ‘I am come in the name of my 
father and ye receive me not; if another will come in 
his own name, him ye will receive.' This prophecy of 
another Messiah was fulfilled when in 132 A.D. Bar- 
chochba arose and incited the Jews to the great revolt 
which in 135 ended in the complete extinction of the 
Jewish state. It is very tempting to think that 543 
contains an allusion to this. At all events, as compared. 
with this supposition the hypothesis of Rousset (Azéchr., 
1895, 108) has no superior claims — that by the pseudo- 
Messiah here predicted the Antichrist is meant, and 
this because ‘ thus almost all the church fathers interpret, 
and in this region these are the authorities from whom 
we have to learn.’ Bousset, in conformity with this 
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interpretation, supposes that such apocalyptic ideas had 
great importance for the evangelist, notwithstanding 
the fact that his entire book shows no trace of this, hut 
rather the opposite (§ 28). Compare further, § 65, end. 

Asia Minor is almost universally regarded as the 

Fourth Gospel's place of origin. It is on this assump- 
tion that we can most easily explain 
Gace how the Gospel could be sodbed to 
* the John living there, to whom the 
Apocalypse, or at least the seven epistles therein con- 
tained, are assigned with still greater probability. 
Alexandrian as well as gnostic ideas can without 
difficulty be traced in those regions. It has even been 
attempted to account for the mistake by which Caiaphas 
is called ‘high priest for that year' (§ 38) by the fact 
that in Asia there was a high priest (dpxzepevs) for the 
whole province who changed from year to year (Momm- 
sen, Rém. Gesch. 5318; ET Provinces, 1345). It must, 
however, be affirmed once for all that these proofs have 
no decisive value ; but neither does the question as to 
place of origin possess any fundamental importance. 

Very important inferences, however, can be drawn 
from the paschal controversies of the second century.1 

(2) In Asia Minor the celebration was 
54. The Paschal always held on the 14th of Nisan 
by those who afterwards were called 
Quartodecimans ; elsewhere it was celebrated on the 
first Sunday after the Spring equinox. The,difference 
of usage first came to light on the occasion of a visit of 
Polycarp of Smyrna to Rome during the bishopric of 
Anicetus (therefore in 154 A.D.). On that occasion 
Polycarp, according to the report of Irenagus (fragm. 3, 
cp Eus. HZ v. 2416), appealed on behalf of the Asiatic 
celebration to the authority of John the disciple of the 
Lord, and of the other apostles. Similarly, in the third 
stage of the controversy, Polycrates of Ephesus in his 
letter to the Roman bishop Victor about 196 A.D. (ibid. 
v. 242-8) made a like appeal to the authority of Philip, 
John, Polycarp, Melito. and a large number of famous 
names. Of the reasons for this usage we become 
apprised in the second stage of the controversy, about 
170 A.D., in which its supporters came into conflict not 
with Rome but with men in Asia Minor itself. 

(b)In order to escape the conclusion that the John 
appealed to by the Quartodecimans could not have 
been the writer of the Gospel, some theologians assert 
that the men of Asia Minor, and John among them, 
had observed the 14th of Nisan in commemoration of 
the death of Jesus. This would fit in with the Fourth 
Gospel admirably, only it is opposed to the express 
statements of Hippolytus and Apollinaris (Chron. Pasch., 
ed. Paris, p. 6@6d; ed. Dindorf, pp. 12 2 and 14), 
according to whom the commemoration intended was 
that of the institution of the Lord's Supper by Jesus. 
That this was only the opinion of a minority cannot 
be maintained. 

(c) Others sought to attain the same result by supposing 
that the Quartodecimans without any reference at all to 
events in the life of Jesus had simply, in accordance with 
the Jewish calendar, observed the day upon which the 
Jewish passover fell. Such a mechanical conformity 
with the Jewish law, and such a degree of indifference 
towards reminiscences of occurrences in the life of Jesus, 
would be very remarkable if observable in any Christians, 
and most of all if observable in one who had actually 
been an eye-witness of the last days of Jesus. It is, 
however, expressly set aside by the statement of Apol- 
linaris (4¢.) that the Quartodecimans claimed Mt. 
as on their side,— onthe point, namely, that Jesus had 
eaten the paschal lamb with his disciples on 14th Nisan 
and had suffered on the 15th. Apollinaris infers from 
this that in their view the gospels seem to be at variance 


Controversy. 


1 The most thorough discussions are those of Hilgenfeld, Der 
Paschastrett, 1860,and of Schiirer, De controverstis paschalibus, 
Leipsic, 1869; in German in Zéschn 4 d, Aiste Theol., 1870, 
pp. 182-284. 
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as to this (§ 42). He himself is on the side of the 
Fourth Gospel, and thus, as he himself admits no 
variance, interprets the First Gospel wrongly in the 
actual sense of the Fourth; the Quartodecimans, how- 
ever, appealed not simply to the Jewish calendar but 
also to Mt., and that too to Mt. properly understood. 

(d)A last resort remains,—that of Schurer, who 
thinks they did this only in a late stage of the con- 
troversy. This also, however, is very improbable. 
We shall do well to attribute to them at least enough 
continuity of view for them to be always aware what it 
was that they were maintaining. 

(e)In this failure, then, of all the suggested views we 
have no alternative left but to acknowledge that the 
John to whose authority the Quartodecimans appeal 
cannot have been the author of the gospel. If then 
this John of Asia Minor was the Elder, the apostle’s 
authorship of the gospel remains, so far as the paschal 
controversy is concerned, a possibility. The assump- 
tion, then, must be that the gospel was written by the 
apostle, though at the same time he was not head of 
the church at Ephesus. This assumption, however, 
is one that has been resorted to by but few, for the 
tradition says only of the Ephesian John that he wrote 
the gospel. 

After what has been said, only a very brief recapitu- 
lation as regards the ‘genuineness’ will be required. 
(a )Even when the Apocalypse has been 
assigned to another writer, the apostolic 
authorship of the gospel remains im- 
possible, and that not merely from the consideration 
that it cannot be the son of Zebedee who has introduced 
himself as writer in so remarkable a fashion (§ 41), but 
also from the consideration that it cannot be an eye- 
witness of the facts of the life of Jesus who has presented, 
as against the synoptists, an account so much less 
credible. nor an original apostle who has shown himself 
so easily accessible to Alexandrian and Gnostic ideas, 
nor a contemporary of Jesus who survived so late into 
the second century and yet was capable of composing 
so profound a work. On this ground are excluded not 
only the son of Zebedee but also every non-apostolic 
eye-witness, including even John the Elder, although 
the last-named seems to be recommended by the Asian 
tradition so far as this does not make for the apostle. 

(6) Harnack, who holds the Elder to he the author— with in- 
corporationalso ofreminiscences of the son of Zebedee in his work, 
so that the gospel might appropriately enough be called ‘ Gospel 
of John the Elder according to John the son of Zehedee’ (eday- 

éAvov “lwdvvov Tod mpexButépov Kata "Ilwdveny tov ZLeBedaiov)—— 
is compelled not only to place the date at a much earlier period 
than is justified by the evidence (§ 48L/], hut also, notwithstand- 
ing this, to understand bya_ disciple of the Lord’ (which the 
Elder was) one who perhaps had seen Jesus only once in earliest 
childhood without really entering into personal relations with 
him; and all this over and above the further necessity for im- 
puting so many incredibilities to the author, if the credibility of 
the synoptists is not to he reduced to zero. Further, Harnack’s 
hypothesis mnst he characterised as incapable of being discussed 
so long as the continuation of his work gives him no occas 
state quite frankly whether he regards as historical such state- 
ments for example as those regarding the foot-washing, the 
spear-thrust, the falling to the ground of the Roman cohort in 
Gethsemane, and the 100 pounds of ointment at the embalming 
of Jesus.2 

(c) The same remark holdsgoodas regards Boussetwho(4 fpoca- 
Zypse in Meyer’s Kommentar, Sth ed. 1896, p. 33-51) maintains 
that the Ephesian John, that is to say, the Elder, in his youth 
belonged to the train of Jesus at such times as Jesus was in 


Jerusalem, and that from his mouth one of his scholars has given 
us, so far as the activity of Jesus in Jerusalem is concerned, ‘an 


55. Conclusion. 
as to author. 








1 Aswe write we take fromhis Weser des Christenthums, 1900, 
p. 13 (ET et is Christianity? 1900) the following: ‘The 
Fourth Gospel which does not come from the apostle John, and 
does not profess fo do so, cannot be used as a historical source in 
the ordinary [7.z2., customary] sense of those words. The author 
acted with autocratic freedom, transposed events and placed 
them in an’ unwonted light, composed discourses at his own 
will and ‘illustrated lofty thoughts by imagined situations. 
Hence his work though not wholly wanting in the elements of 
a genuine if hardly recognisahle tradition, can hardly at any 
point he taken into account as a source for the history of Jesus., 
it is but little that we can take over from him and even that 
only with circumspection.’ 
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account that, as compared with the synoptists, is independent 
and in many points to he preferred.’ 

(d) To what degree the thesis of the authorship of the gospel 
by a son of Zehedee (or indeed any eye-witness) can be maintained 
only at the cost of the very credibility which yet it is proposed 
to support by this assumption, is well seen in what B, Weiss 
has to say regarding the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel.’ He grants that the misunderstandings of these dis- 
courses by the hearers are ‘often in reality nierely attempts on 
the part of,the evangelist to account for the continuance of the 
discussion, that the evangelist ‘is well aware that he is not 
giving his readers the discourses and conversations with literal 
accuracy,’ that ‘not only the original words, hut also the 
concrete historical context of the words of Jesus are often 
obliterated, the evangelist concerning himself only for the endur- 
ing significance of these and their value for edification in the 
sense of his own conception of the person of Christ,’ that even 
in the narrative parts ‘the connections in detail have often dis- 
appeared, the historical colouring has been lost and the repre- 
sentation of occurrences has been manipulated in accordance 
with the meaning which they had acquired to the mind of this 
narrator.’ No “critic,’ however severe, could express himself 
much more unfavourably with regard to the Fourth Gospel than 
this defender of its genuineness has done. 


(e) As compared with such a line of defence, there is 
a positive relief from an intolerable burden as soon as 
the student has made up his mind to give up any such 
theory as that of the ‘genuineness’ of the gospel, as 
also of its authenticity in the sense of its being the work 
of an eye-witness who meant to record actual history. 
Whoever shrinks from the surrender can, in spite of all 
the veneration for the book which constrains him to take 
this course, have little joy in his choice. Instead of 
being able to profit by the elucidations regarding the 
nature and the history of Jesus promised him by the 
* genuineness’ theory, he finds himself at every turn laid 
under the necessity of meeting objections on the score 
of historicity, and if he has laboriously succeeded (he 
thinks) in silencing these, others and yet others arise 
tenfold increased, and in his refutation of these, even 
when he carries it through— and that too even, it may 
be, with a tone of great assurance—he yet cannot in 
conscientious self-examination feel any true confidence 
in his work. 

(f} With the other view the case is quite different. 
We have to deal with a writer from whom we neither 
can demand strict historical accuracy, nor have any 
occasion to do so. Just in proportion as this is frankly 
recognised, however, we find in him a great and eminent 
soul, a man in whom all the ruling tendencies of his 
time meet and are brought together to a common focus. 
A philosophical book, indeed, would not have been 
difficult for him to write, yet would have received but 
little attention; for all that at that time was recognised 
as divine was held to be seen in the person of Jesus. 
Thus the task this man deemed to be laid upon him by 
the nature of the circumstances was that of giving ex- 
pression to his deep ideas in the form of a life of Jesus. 
We become aware that this implied many restrictions 
upon his freedom, and one is astonished all the more at 
the ease of movement with which he has carried out his 
work. In short, one discerns in the gospel the ripest 
fruit of primitive Christianity — theripest, if also at the 
same time the furthest removed from the original form. 
We shall return to a consideration of this subject with 
somewhat greater detail (§ 62) after we have glanced at 
the First Epistle which in this respect is closely related 
to the gospel. 

Before proceeding to this, however, a word must be 
given to the ‘partition ’-hypotheses. (a)We have post- 

ae oned notice of them until now because 

ee bine fo have brought them up at an earlier 
ypotheses. point would have tended only to ob- 
scure the issues. A whole series of earlier ‘partition ’- 
hypotheses have shared the common fate of being 
withdrawn by their own promulgators. Least 
hopeful of all is a hypothesis of interpolations. Not 
that the existence of interpolations in Jn. is impossible; 
on the contrary, it is affirmed even by the most out- 
spoken critical theologians (§ 28 6). But if it is proposed 


l Lehrb.der Einleitung in das NT, § 517. 
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to eliminate every difficult passage as having been 
interpolated, very little indeed of the gospel will be left 
at the end of the process. Theoretically, the case is 
somewhat better with a ‘sources’-hypothesis. which 
should maintain that the last author did not introduce 
mere interpolations into the exemplar before him without 
touching the text itself, that he dealt with it very much 
as the synoptists dealt with their sources. Even so, 
however, no great advantage is gained. 

(3) To mention only the latest advocate of a hypothesis 
of this sort, Wendt! holds most of the miracle narratives, 
and some of the elaborations of the discourses as well as 
of the occasions assigned to them, to be additions of the 
last author. The main point, however, is that his funda- 
mental principle—in itself worthy of all acceptance—-is 
that passages are to be held to be later insertions, not 
on account of their contents, but only when they break 
the connection. There is much reason to fear, however, 
that distrust of the authenticity of the substance often 
causes an interruption of the connection to be imagined 
where in reality there is none. Many passages of the 
same sort as others which give Wendt occasion for the 
separating process, are left by him untouched, when the 
result would not be removal of some piece held to be 
open to exception in respect of its contents ; the ground 
for exception which he actually takes, on the other hand, 
is often altogether non-existent. 

Thus, for example, it ought not by any means to be regarded 
as betokening a broken connection when (1116), a@ the words of 
Jesus, ‘Let us go unto him [Lazarus],’ Thomas says to his 
fellow-disciples: ‘Letus also go that we may die with him.’ 
That the sequence of these sentences does not demand the 
interpretation that Thomas wishes to die with Lazarus is self- 
evident, for Thomas is speaking to his fellow-disciples about a 
word of Jesus in which he had implicitly said that he was going 
to his death. It is therefore not permissible to conclude that, 
in the source, v.16 followed immediately upon z, 10, and that 
accordingly the announcement of the raising of Lazarus con- 
tained inzz. 1z-r5 is an addition by the evangelist. Moreover, 
v. 16in strictness fits on tow, 10 no better than it does tow. 15. 
In w, 40 where Jesus says to Martha, ‘ Said 1 not unto thee that 
if thou wouldest believe thou shonldest see the glory of God?’ 
Wendt with justice finds a reference back to w.2325/, but 
considers that they rest upon a misinterpretation of these verses 
which speak not of a bodily resurrection, but of the imparting 
by Jesus of’an inward eternal life even here in this temporal 
sphere, This is essentially correct ; but it presents only one 
side of the matter. The word is purposely ambiguous (§ 25¢), 
and in its literal sense is fulfilled by the raising of Lazarus, 
which nevertheless is itself only a figure for the impartation of 
that inward eternal life. Wendt proceeds therefore upon a mis- 
apprehension of the distinctive character of the Fourth Gospel 
when he comes to the conclusion that in the source all that was 
related was this :—Jesus heard of the sickness of Lazarus, but, 
although no delay in his journey occurred did not arrive until 
after his death ; on his arrival he comforted Martha by pointing 
to that inward eternal life which can be lived in the temporal, 
went with her to the grave, and wept there. What availed 
Martha this pointing to the inward eternal life when her brother 
had just quitted this temporal, and what point has it in presence 
of the assurance of Jesus (z, 23), ‘thy brother shall rise again? 
It cannot be a continuation of this assurance,— neither if with 
Marthaweunderstandv. 23to refer to the last day, nor if we inter- 
pret it in a spiritual sense ;for resurrection and continuance in life 
are different things. That it was, on the other hand, anything 
higher than what is said in, 23 is excluded by the simple fact 
that after the apparent death of Lazarus it was not practicable. 

(c)Wendt attributes his assumed source to the apostle 
John. The eye-witness Peter, on whose communica- 
tions in Wendt’s view the gospel of Mk. rests, knows 
that on his last evening Jesus held the sacrament of the 
Supper with his disciples; John the eye-witness that he 
washed his disciples’ feet. Peter the eyewitness knows 
concerning Jesus that he expected the Final Judgment 
on a definite day at the end of the present world, John 
the eye-witnessknows that he spoke the words contained 
in Ll2s f and 524, and proves by this that the representa- 
tions whichagree with thereport of Peter (e.g. , 528 f. and 
the closing words of 639 40 4454 1248) were added by the 
evangelist in contradiction of the source written by the 
eye-witness John. The eye-witness Peter transmits an 
account according to which Jesus had not any con- 
sciousness of his pre-existence, the eye-witness John 














1 Das Johannes- Evangelium, 1900, and previously in Die 
Lehre Jesu, 1, 1886, pp. 215+342. 
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knows that he spoke the words, ‘ Before Abraham came. 
into being, I am,’ ‘ glorify me with the glory which | had 
with thee before the world was’ (858175), and he 
wrote the prologue with exception of the verses (6-8 15) 
about the Baptist. 

(@) As for the miracle-narratives, according to Wendt Jesus,. 
é.g., did not heal the man born blind but only beheld him and 
took him as text of his discourse on the healing of the spiritual 
blindness of the world ; in the case of the sick man at Bethesda 
Jesus in healing him laid his hand upon him somewhat in the 
manner indicated in Mk. 733 823-25, so that the action could 
be regarded by the Jews as a violation of the Sahbath-law. 

(e)What has been said may perhaps suffice to show how 
little fitted is this latest attempt at separation of sources 
—however superior to kindred efforts of the same sort — 
to supply ‘a really satisfactory solution of . .. the 
Johannine problem.” Its indications of difficulties in 
the connection are valuable ; but these will have to be 
explained by the writer’s carelessness about the matter 
(as has been done in § 344, c). In the end we shall have 
to concur in the judgment of Strauss, that the Fourth 
Gospel is like the seamless coat; not to be divided but 
to be taken as it is. 


D.—¥IRST EPISTLE 
What distinguishes the First Epistle from the gospel 


most obviously is its express polemic against false 


These, to speak generally, 
Rew, zn teachers... 0. 7. 
against false are gnostics; this appears (24) in the 
teachers. 


expression ‘he that saith, I know him 
(6 Aver S71 Evywxa abrdv)’ as also in 
that terminus technicus of gnosis ‘ seed’ (owépua, : 39), 
which signifies the individual seed-grains of divine 
origin scattered throughout the world of matter, to wit 
the souls of gnostic persons, and in the declaration of 
these persons that they have no sin (18 10). More 
precisely, the false teachers disclose themselves to be 
docetics. Their assertion (222) that Jesus is not the 
Messiah finds its explanation in 42 7. (cp 2 Jn. 7), accord- 
ing to which they deny that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, and in 56 (‘this is he that came by water and 
blood’). While holding this teaching they give then- 
selves over to libertinism, according to 2415 f. 8410 517, 
which passages must certainly be taken as referring to 
them. The case is‘not met by supposing the reference 
to be to Cerinthus, the oldest of the gnostics, who with 
all his gnosticism was still a Jewish Christian; later 
forms must be intended even although we are not ina 
position to state more precisely what they were. The 
purpose of the epistle, then, is to combat this tendency 
with as much directness (226 37) as it is combated 
indirectly in the gospel (§ 50). The writing can be 
called a letter only in a remote sense (cp EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, § 9). The writer addresses his readers 
as little children, or beloved, or brethren ; but in these 
expressions he is addressing all Christendom. 
In all his controversy with gnosis the author is at the 
same time strongly influenced by its ideas. Like that 
of the gospel. his thought is dominated 
we pear by the great antithesis between God 
* and the world (216 45 4), or God and 
the devil (3810 44), or truth and falsehood (Qaex 46); in 
analogy with Jn. 36 843, etc., in 1Jn.5xg also we find 
the mutually exclusive alternatives that one must either 
be of God or of the world which ‘lieth in the wicked 
[one]’ (év T@ movnp@ Keira). The claim to know, or 
to have known, all things is made by the writer for 
himself and for his readers (213 f. 20 f 27 47) as positively 
as any gnostic could make it; the expression ‘seed’ 
(o7épua) be applies in similar manner to himself and to 
them, and asserts sinlessness for both (396518). 
In the ideas just indicated, as well as in respect of 
59. Author language, the agreement with the gospel 
different °°°™S S° strong that the identity of 
authorship of both writings is often re- 
from author . 
of Jn. garded as self-evident. Holtzmann, how- 
ever {Zzzi. in’s NT), enumerates fifteen 
German theologians by whom it is denied, and he him- 
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self has’elaborated the same view with the utmost care 
in Jahrbd. f. prot. Theol. 1881,690-712; 1882, 128-152, 
316-342, 460-485, 

To begin with the vocabulary : dyyeAda, érayyeAta, Sidvora, 
mapoveta, éAmis, dvouca, etc., are found only in the epistle, not 
in the gospel. Moreover, a somehat different field of thought 
is disclosed by the use of tAagpéds (22 410) and also of xpicna 
(22027) which characterises the epistle. On the whole it is seen 
that the thoughts of the epistle in many ways follow the ordin- 
ary lines, above which the gospel has risen to purely spiritual 
conceptions. The second coming of Christ is still spoken of in 
1Jn,228 as_a visible individual occurrence in time. the 
resurrection iS (32) looked for simply after death; the’ final 
judgment is relegated to a particular day (417). The more 
spiritual apprehension is not wholly wanting (see 3 1424 511-13); 
but it is not prominent. In 21 Christ appears as the Paraclete, 
which finds an analogy in the gospel only in the expression 

another Paraclete’ (1416), spoken of the Holy Spirit. Kedemp- 
tion is wrought by Christ by means of his death (17 22 410),— 
a conception which in the gospel finds its parallel only in 1 29 36 
and perhaps 11s0-52 1719 whilst everywhere else in the gospel 
his redeeming activity is for the most part sought in his mes- 
sage (19-13 812 174-8), to which, in the epistle, allusion is made 
only in 4 4 

Above all, in the epistle Christ is represented much 
less than he is in the gospel as intervening between God 
and men. The conception, based on the Logos-idea 
that it is Christ alone, not God, who can come into direct 
relation with the world, is absent. In the gospel the 
relation of God to Christ is like that of Christ to 
believers (1014 f 1420 159 7f.); God gives salvation to 
him, he imparts it to them (178etc. ; the only exceptions 
are 316 6 40 1421-23 1626 7. 17623). Christ alone is the 
way to God (146107 915s), while in the epistle (3 21) we 
can have boldness directly toward God ; in the gospel it is 
Christ who is the light (14812), in the epistle it is God 
(15); in the one it is Christ who is the law-giver (1334 
15x2), in the other it is God (323) ; in the one it is Christ 
who is the hearer of prayer (1413 7, cp 15 161623 /. 26), 
in the other it is God (322 514 f'). These divergences 
are explained much more easily on the assumption that 
the two writings come from different writers though 
belonging to one and the same school of thought. 

Which of the two writings was the earlier cannot be 
decided on general, grounds. » In itself considered. the 

- 2, more ordinary and comimonplace way of 
60 Pima y looking at things may very well be 
regarded as the earlier. the more spiritual- 
ised as the later; indeed on this supposition the growth 
of one and the same author out of the one into the 
other would become in some measure intelligible. We 
could, however, equally well imagine that the gospel 
bad come into existence first, and that later when, 
from the novelty of its ideas, it met with but little 
approval and much opposition, another hand belonging 
to the same circle as the evangelist had made the 
attempt to give currency to the newer ideas with closer 
adherence to the current theological conceptions. The 
undertaking in this case would be analogous to the con- 
jectured attempt mentioned in § 28, by means of later 
interpolations of passages implying a resurrection at a 
definite point in time, to avert the objections likely to 
be raised by the more spiritualised statement of the 
resurrection-idea. In imputing some such intention to 
the writer it is by no means necessary to assume that he 
set about his task merely by way of accommodation, at 
a sacrifice of his own convictions. It is precisely when 
we distinguish the author of the epistle from the author 
of the gospel that it becomes possible for us to suppose 
that in it he was giving expression solely to his own 
personal view. 


A date later than that of the gospel is very strongly suggested 
by the only passage which directly indicates any time relation 
at all, namely 212-14. The three things of which the writer 
here begins by saying, ‘I write them unto you,’ he repeats with 
the words, ‘I have written unto you. Here he seems to be 
referring to the gospel. If in doing so he identifies himself 
with the author of the gospel, we must not judge of the fact 
otherwise than we do when we find the evangelist writing in 
the name of the apostle; fiction of this kind was regarded as 
perfectly permissible (§ 4xr¢). As to the bearing of this question 
of date upon the question of attestation, see § 47. External 
evidence does not forbid the supposition that the first epistle 
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was written after the gospel (and that in turn after 132), provided 
that the epistle was written not later than about 140. 
What the author seeks to establish against the false 
teachers is, viewed in one aspect, the creed of the 
. chure Everyone who does not hold 
6}, polemic: te Wkses with him for Antichrist. On 
af epistle. Oniy,"Ss agnostic he is Par too much 
imbued with a feeling of the necessity for working on 
the convictions of his readers to be able to avoid 
attempting to make plain from the evidence of the facts 
themselves the truth of his theses. This, however, he 
does not by any means attempt in the form of proofs 
properly so called; rather docs he express his convic- 
tion in a simple propositional manner, in the confident. 
expectation that it will make an impression by its own 
inherent force. As compared with the other N T writers 
who engage in polemic against false teachers, and 
especially the authors of the Pastoral Epistles, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the second Epistle of Peter—nor 
even to the exclusion of Paul—he must be credited 
with a high degree of moderation in his polemic, and 
avoidance of personalities in speaking of his opponents. 
Moreover, alongside of the church creed on which he 
lays weight, he also elaborates a practical Christianity. 
But here we reach a point at which the gospel and 
the epistle can be considered together. 
If the worth of the Fourth Gospel does not lie in the 
accuracy of its separate details regard- 


62. Permanent ing the life of Jesus, nor yet in the 


ospeland character of the total picture it pre- 
BOsper BUC sents, it is the more to be found in 


the ideas by which in common with 
the epistle it is dominated. 

(2) Both writings rendered an extraordinary service 
to their time by absorbing into Christianity, as they 
did, every element in the great spiritual tendencies 
of the age that was capable of being assimilated, and 
thus disarming their possible antagonism. While the 
oldest Christianity might seem to be a religion for the 
uncultured merely, the Johannine theology made it 
possible for educated persons also to attach themselves 
to it without renouncing the rest of their spiritual 
heritage. If the Jesus of literal history might seem to 
an educated Gentile merely as an individual member 
of the despised Jewish race, the impression must neces- 
sarily have been very different when, as now, he was 
presented as the Logos of God, as the world-principle 
which had existed long before Judaism came into being, 
and even upon earth was far exalted above everything 
Jewish. If Paul with deliberate intention had proclaimed 
the Gospel to be to the Gentiles foolishness (1 Cor. 123), 
the Johannine theology took account of the strivings of 
Gnosticism after knowledge and brought this into its 
own service. That between God and the world there 
is fixed a great gulf which strictly speaking cannot be 
bridged over, it frankly recognised, in order in the next 
place to provide a bridge in the Logos-idea — itself bor- 
rowed from the Greek philosophy —and, in doing so, 
at the same time to avoid the separation (so dangerous 
to the existence of the Christian Church) of mankind 
into two eternally distinct classes. It also even pre- 
pared the way for Montanism, at least in so far as it 
recognised the coming of the Holy Spirit to mankind 
as the greatest thing of all. 

(4) Of supreme value, not only for that age but for 
all time, is the full assurance of its faith in the truth 
of Christianity (414831 fsx 1633 1Jn.54). The idea 
of God is apprehended with a depth that is nowhere 
approached elsewhere in the NT. A philosopher may 
dispute the propositions both that God is spirit and 
that God is love (Jn. 421-24 1 Jn. 4816), but he cannot 
surpass them in simplicity of scientific expression. The 
first basis of the religious life, the feeling of dependence, 
cannot be expressed with greater depth than in the 
gospel (327), the essence of sin with greater depth than 
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in 1 Jn. 181029, prayer with greater depth than when 
it is represented as an asking in the name of Jesus 
(15 16),—-which again in turn cannot be better ex- 
pounded than it is in 1 Jn. 5 14 as an asking according 
to God's will. All objections based upon pernicious 
results which might be supposed to follow from the 
prominence given to knowledge are disarmed at the 
outset by the declaration, 1 Jn. 23, that the verification 
of knowledge lies in the keeping of the commandments 
of God. Truth is not only seen; it is done (Jn.32r 
I Jn. 16); and this doing of the truth is again made 
equivalent to the doing of righteousness (1 Jn. 2 29). 
Any one-sidedness of mere intellectualism is guarded 
against from the outset by the depth of the mysticism 
which comes to its fairest expression in the Johannine 
theology (1423 154-7 1723), without, however, leading 
to any vague idea that man must be absorbed in the 
divine essence. If we discern in Christ not only the 
historical individual but also at the same time that 
summing-up of all that is divine which the author of 
the gospel saw in his individuality, in a word, the ideal 
of a child of God, then, in spite of all that criticism 
has to say in the exercise of its own proper functions, 
we can still echo with full conviction the words in which 
the author has expressed his unique appreciation of 
Jesus, as in 155 146 336 or 668 6 

(c) The spiritualisation of the concrete conceptions 
of primitive Christianity has led to ideas such as it 
would be impossible to express in a more modern way. 
The person who finds himself no longer able to believe 
that the redemptive significance of Jesus lies only in 
the fact of his death finds the opposite view — according 
to which his work of redemption was achieved by his 
message and only confirmed by his death— already 
laid down for him in the prologue to the gospel 19-13 
and also in 812 174-8, etc. 

So far as this is concerned, the gospel, in virtue, so to say, of 
the principle that extremes meet, even comes round again to 
the original historical point of view such as we find it in the 
synoptists. Paul had transferred the redeeming significance 
of Jesus from his life to his death. But at the same time he 
had also thought of him as pre-existent. When John developed 
this latter thought into the Logos-idea he was compelled by 
the nature of it to place the redeeming work wrought by Jesus 
not any longer in his death, which for the Logos would only 
mean a return to his previous condition, and thus have value 
only for himself and not for mankind ; he had therefore to seek 
it in the revealing work of Jesus, and this work Jesus could 
perform upon earth only by declaration of his peculiar message. 

Any one who finds himself unable to accept the dogma 
of the Trinity here finds that which can justify him in 
his attitude in the declaration (739) that the Holy Spirit 
had no existence before the exaltation of Christ, being 
in fact according to 2 Cor. 317 identical with the exalted 
Christ (§ 26c). Any one who finds himself unable to be- 
lieve that Jesus needed to legitimise his claims by means of 
miracle has only to take his stand on 2029, 'Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have believed.' 
Any one who finds himself no longer able to think of 
the second coming of Christ as destined to happen in 
bodily form finds opened for him in 1416-18 the way 
by which he may think of it as spiritual. Any one 
who finds himself unable to think of a bodily resurrec- 
tion and a final judgment once for all on the last day 
has only to take his stand on 1126524. Any one who 
finds himself unable to regard the value of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist as an absolute one has on his 
side the express utterance of Jesus (663): ‘ it is the spirit 
that maketh alive; the flesh profiteth nothing,'— a 
principle which Paul in 2 Cor. 36 had made use of with 
reference to the OT religion, but not as yet with refer- 
cnce to any of the positive institutions of Christianity. 
Indeed this fundamental principle, taken along with 1315 
and 3344, is in itself a sufficient counteractive against 
any one-sided or exaggerated exaltation of the figure 
of Christ as pourtrayed in John. On the other hand, 
the Johannine theology can claim the most unreserved 
and absolute acceptance for the highest which it has 
to offer, the place which it assigns to love. This is 
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the central idea of the first epistle (27 f 323 47-21), and 
equally central is the saying in the gospel in 1334) 15z2, 
It has indeed been the achievement of Christ to bring 
this new commandment of love into the world and to 
give the world his own example in this (13z5)—even 
if the foot-washing never occurred in a literal sense. 


E.— SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 


The ‘elect lady’ (éxXexrh xupta) in 2 Jn. x is, especi- 
ally in view of vw, 13 and of the change between ‘thy 
children' and 'thee' in4/, a church. It 
63, Address, Is designated as 'lady' perhaps because 
{Eph. 531 7.) of the marriage relation with Christ the 
‘lord' (xéptos}; the predicate ‘ elect together’ (cuvex- 
AexrH), only with the substantive ‘church’ (éxxAqaia) 
understood, is applied also to the church in Babylon in 
1 Pet. §13. This interpretation of ‘ lady’ (kupta)} becomes 
quite obvious if 3 Jn. 9 refers back to the second letter, 
which is not improbable. Now, in 2 Jn. 13 the church ad- 
dressed is greeted by a sisterchurch. This sister church 
is, we may be sure, that to which the writer belongs. 
The church addressed need not, however, on this account 
be also an individual church; there is a possibility 
that any church whatever may be intended. In this 
case the second epistle, though individual in form, will 
be in reality as catholic as the first. 

The case of the third epistle is different. Gaius is 
an individual, and neither can Diotrephes and Demetrius 
(vv. 912) be divested of their individual character. 
One Gains is named in Acts 1929,a second in 204, a 
third in 1 Cor.114 Rom. 1623. The last-named has 
affinity with the Gaius of this epistle in so far as hospi- 
tality is predicated of both. That the two are identical 
there is nothing further to show. We may perhaps 
rather assume the name to have been chosen in order 
to recall the other hospitable Gaius. 

If we direct our attention to what is most distinctively 
peculiar to the two epistles we shall have to say that 

their purpose, first and foremost, had 
64, Purpose. reference to church-polity. The new 
thing in the second epistle is not a theoretical refuta- 
tion of false teachers but the exhortation (v.ro f) not 
to receive such persons under one's roof and not even to 
salute them. Although this does not refer to the case 
of persons living in the same place, bnt only to that of 
passing travellers, it in any case represents an effectual 
step in the direction of the exclusionfrom church fellow- 
ship of these adversaries who in v. 9 are designated as 
‘ progressives’ (6 rpodywv), in v.7 as docetics. 

The stringency with which this is demanded seems to find its 
explanation in 3Jn. 9 7, according to which Diotrephes, an 
opponent of the writer, refuses to receive not only his letters 
but also the brethren who adhere to him, and expels from his 
own community those members who are willing to receive these 
brethren. At the same time it is perfectly plain that the cause 
of this reciprocal excommunication is in the third epistle differ- 
ent from what it is inthe second. In the third there is no 
word of false doctrine; hut great emphasis is laid upon the 
personal ambition of the adversary and upon the claim on 
the part of the writer to unconditional authority. The fact 
that travelling brethren are spoken of in both letters ought not to 
be allowed to disguise this difference. Now the directly expressed 
purpose of the third epistle is that Gaius should give a friendly 
reception to the adherents of the writer on their travels. As 
Demetrius is mentioned immediately before the close of the 
epistle, and a good testimony is expressly given with ard 
to him, he has been regarded as the bearer of the epistle, which 
thus was at the same time a letter of introduction (cp Rom. 
161A). The interesting hypothesis, as to an important turning- 
point in the history of the most ancient form of ecclesiastical or. 


ganisation, which Harnack (Texte u. Untersuch, 153, 97) has 
connected with the the third epistle, will on account of its wide 
scope he most conveniently considered under Ministry (¢.z-.). 


In this place, on the other hand, a word is still de- 
manded by the second purpose which, over and above 
that of church-polity, underlies at least the second 
epistle. This epistle combines with its polemic against 
false teachers a recommendation of the ideas of the 
gospel and of the first epistle, and in this respect stands 
on the same level with the first epistle itself, whether 
it be that the second epistle is later than the first and 
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the gospel, or whether it be that it preceded them. If 
the second epistle preceded, the second (and also the 
third epistle, in case it was contemporary with the 
second) would be a first attempt at giving literary cur- 
rency to those ideas under the name of a known church 
authority ; the gospel would then exemplify a further 
step in that it claimed to be by a still higher authority, 
namely the son of Zebedee. 

In the second epistle the coincidence in language with 
the gospel and the first epistle is fairly strong; in the 
65, Authors, third it is confined to a few expressions 
in wv. 3f 611f5 The contents fall in 

and dates. profundity far” behind both the larger 
writings. For-neither of the two smaller writings can 
we assert more than that they move in the same spiritual 
sphere with the larger. 

In both the author calls himself * the Elder’ (6 wpeo- 
Bbrepos). By this expression the authorship of an apostle 
is as good as excluded, unless it so happened that within 
the circle of his followers he had borne this name as one 
of special distinction. This, however, according to§ 7a, 
holds good rather of John the Elder, who is distinct from 
the apostle. 'The Elder seems to many to be expressly 
shown by the designation to have been the author. He 
was, however, a chief authority with Papias, and Papias 
was strongly inclined to chiliasm ; but of chiliasm we find 
no trace in the epistles before us. *The Elder’ might 
indeed be the designation of a person quite unknown to 
‘us, if only it was understood in the circle of the recipients 
who was meant by it. If, however, we are right in hold- 
ing that at least the second epistle is for the entire church, 
then the designation of the writer will also be intended for 
it, in other words it will denote the famous Elder—not 
indeed in the sense of his being the actual author, but in 
that of his being the author in whose name it was to run. 

That both epistles are from the same hand need not he 
‘doubted, yet neither is it absolutely certain. If we must 
suppose from the outset, on account of the other Johannine 
writings, that there was a whole group of men who laboured in 
‘one and the same spirit, then there can always have been two 
,different members of the group to whom we are indebted for 
these two writings which do not absolutely coincide either in 
language or in intention. The reference back from 3 Jn. 9 to 
the second epistle is by no means a conclusive proof of unity of 
authorship, nor yet are the limited number of expressions in 
which both agree, such as ‘walking in truth’ (wepurarety éy 
aadnOe(q), 2 In. 4 3Jn.3fA, or ‘love and truth’ in 2 In. 3 3Jn. 1. 

It will be seen from what has already been said how 
difficult it is to say almost anything as to the date of 
composition. The answer to the question depends on 
the hypotheses adopted as to purpose and author. The 
external attestation for the second epistle and still more 
for the third is much weaker than for the first. Even 
though this is intelligible enough in view of their brevity 
and of their designation of their author as Elder, it yet 
permits ' any view which may he required by the 
hypotheses mentioned above, especially the view which 
relegates them to a,date appreciably later than the first. 
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Liidemann (/P7, 1879, pp. 565-576) has even sought 
to establish a probability that the two minor epistles. 
which he assigns to a date earlier than that of the first 
epistle or of the gospel, presuppose the work of Papias 
and subserve the intention of substituting a different 
picture of John for that drawn by Papias. 

We may conclude, then, by pointing out briefly that the first 
half of the second century suits all the references to the condi- 
tions of a later time (less precisely determinable) which we have 
found in the.second and third epistles and in the gospel. In 
the second and third epistles the most important trace of this 
kind is the excommunication of one another by Christians and 
the rise of a hierarchy. In the gospel we have, corresponding 
to this, on the one band, the idea of the unity of the churc 
(here expressed quite ideally, without any hierarchical flavour : 
1016 1711 12-23 etc.), on the other hand, the expulsion of 
Christians from the synagogue, which Barcochba carried out. 
The assigning of this in 922 to the lifetime of Jesus is certainly 
not histérical (see GOSPELS, § 136). It is significant that 162 
announces it for a future time. The same period fits also the 
tendency to detach the responsiblity for the condemnation of 
Jesus as much as possible from the Roman government and to 
roll it on to the Jews, a tendency even more marked in Jn. 1826- 
19 16 than in the synoptics (cp GOSPELS, § 108), Jesus acknow- 
ledges himself not as Messiah of the Jews, but as King of Truth; 
politically, therefore — this is the political aspect of the narrative 
—Christianity, is not dangerous. 

Of conservative works on the Johannine question that cf 
Luthardt (Der jok. Urspr. des 4. Ev., '74; ET by C. R. 

r Gregory, S#. John the author € the Fourth 
66. Literature. Gospel, ‘75, “with copious bibliography) 
deserves special mention; of ‘mediating’ 
works, that of Beyschlag (Die /oh. Frage, ‘76, previously in 
St, Kr. '74).. The most important critical works are : Bret- 
schneider, Probabilia,'20; Baur, T#dinger theolog. Jahrbb. ‘44, 
I-191, 397-475, 615-700 and Die hanonischen fewngelien, 493 
Hi eeniek , Das ky, u, die Briefe Johannis, '49, and Die 
Evangelien, ‘54; Scholten, Het Evangelié naar Johannes, '64, 
Germ. transl. 67; Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, i, ‘67, 103- 
172 ; Thoma, Genesis des /oh.-Ev., ’823; Jacohsen, Uxtersuch- 
ungen liber das Joh.-Hu, '84; Oscar Holtzmann, /ok.-Evang., 
87. Baldensperger, Prolog des 4. Evang:,,'98 (regards polemic 
and apologetic against the’sect of the Disciples of John as the 
aim of almost the whole gospel). Too late to be used in the 
above article appeared Kreyenhuhl, Das Evangeliune der 
Wahrheit, i. (1g00), _ The Johannine question enters here 
quite a new stage. Kreyenbiihl regards the Fourth Gospel as 
a Gnostic work, and seeks to ascribe it to Menander of Antioch, 
a pupit of Simon Magus, 

(The English literature onthe subject in mainly ‘conservative’; 
see, especially, Sanday, Authorship and Hist. Char. ef Fourth 
Gosp. ('72); The Gospels in the Second Cent. (76), Salmon, 
Hist. Introd. to NT ('85) ; Watkins, Mod. Crit. considered in 
Rel, to Fourth Gospel ('go); Gloag, Introd. to jot. Writings 
(92); Lightfoot, Essays on the Work entitled ‘Supernatural 
Religion’ (orig. in Cont. Rev. '74-'77) and ‘on the Internal 
Evidence for the Authenticity.and Genuineness of St, John's 
Gospel’ in the #.xfosifor (Jan. Feh. 1889); T. B. Strong, art; 
‘John’ in Hastings, DB, 2; Reynolds, art. ‘John, Gospel of, 
7. ; Salmond, ‘John, Epistles of,' 2. ; also the comm. of West- 
cott, Gosp. of St. John,’ in Speaker's Conementary, and Epp. 6 
Si. John, 3rd ed. (85) and Hummer, Sz, john's Gospel and 
Epistles (96). |The critical view is represented by J. J. Tayler, 
An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
especially in its relation to the first three (67) ;by the anony- 
mous author of Supernatural Religion: an Enquiry inte the 














Reality € Divine Revelation (vol. ii, '74); by E. A. Ahhott, 
art, 'Gospels' in Fay Brit. (79; see also GOs! above, §§ 
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JOIADA 


JOIADA (vat, ‘Yah knows’; an abbreviation of 
YPN : see JEnorada). 

t (AV Jeuorapa) b. Paseah, in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, $17; Ezra it., §§ 16 [1], 15 [1 (a‘)), Neh. 36 (@ocaa 
[B], veoe eda, (x, toesda. [A] wéae[L]). : 

2. Son of Eliashib the’high priest, in pedigree of Jaddua 
(Ezra ii, § 69; contemporarywith Nehemiah: Neh. 1210 4 
(oda [B and in % iz x*], wodae [x], wade [A], worada [L]), 
22 (wada [BX*A)]), 1828 (cwade [BN], worade [AL]). 


JOIAKIM (D's, cp JEHOIAKIM), ben Jcshua ; 
high priest; Neh. 121012 26 (\wake|m [BKAL]). 


JOTARIB (2°; 1wpeiB [BN°4“4-], tarapleliB 
[ANe@m8-™P-L], Ioopelm [K]). 

1. Neh. 1110 (twpi8 [A]) 126 (BR*A om.) 1219 (BR*A om. 
twaprf [Nc.a mg. inf]), See JEHOIARIB. 

2. A Judahite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 115, spec [X*]). 

JOKDEAM (BY7P%, iaperkam [B], 1ekdaam [A], 
1ekN. [L]), in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
with Juttah and Jezreel (Josh.1556+). The name is 
probably a corruption of JORKEAM, a clan-name or 
place-name in 1 Ch.244, belonging to the SW. of 
Hebron, and to be identified with REKEM. The place 
intended by Jorkeam and Rekem is probably the 
Judahite CARMEL (br), and the common original of 
all these forms is probably Jerahmeel (dxon). The 
Jerahmeelites did not confine themselves to the Negeb. 
See JERAHMEEL, § 4. T.K. Cc. 


JOKIM (Dp, § 31), a descendant of SHELAH 
(1 Ch. 422), The name might conceivably he mis-spelt 
for JEHOIAKIM (so @®4L, wwaxer); but cp JASHUBI- 
LEHEM. 

JOKMEAM (DytDpS as if= ‘let the [divine] Kinsman 
arise'; rather, perhaps, BY", ‘the Kinsman (?) takes 
vengeance,’ cp @), a ‘Levitical’ city in Ephraim 
{x Ch, 668 [53], 1Kaam [B] texmaan [A], -m [L)), 
mentioned with Shechem, Gezer, and Beth-horon. In 
the parallel sist of Levitical cities in Josh. 21, KIBZAIM 
is the name given (v. 22, kaBoae [A], om. B, caBoew 
[L]}. This form, however, seems to be an old corrup- 
tion of Jokmeam (p-xap from pynp[*]). Jokmeam is also 
mentioned in 1 K. 412 (Aoveapy [B; b precedes], ex 


paay [A], ova, [L]), but the reading rendered ‘ as far 
as beyond Jokmeam’ (so RV, and similarly the Geneva 
Bible, but AV, by a printer’s error, substitutes Jok- 
neam) is probably corrupt; substitute ‘as far as the 
ford of Meholah’ (nbn ayn ay). See ZARETHAN. 
TT. Ke & 
JOKNEAM (Dy3p%, rather Dya3p', ‘Jikneam,’ as 
if ‘the (divine) Kinsman (?) makes, or acquires’; We. 
Heid.) 4, compares exNn{Badoc, the name of a king 
of Tyre, Jos. c. Ag. Ler; 1eKNaM [AL]).2 
rt. A town of Zebulun (Josh. 19:11, cexpar [B), 
reckoned by P as Levitical (Josh. 2134, paav [B], exvay 
[A]). It was also a royal city of the Canaanites (1222, 
texow [B], -puan [L], cexovau [A]); Thotmes III. 
claims to have taken it in his victorious campaign 
against the ‘upper Rutennu’ (WMM 4s. w. Zur. 393). 
The city was situated in the Carmel district (1222), to 
the E. of a@ torrent-valley (5m); 1911). We may 


probably identify it with the CyAMon [g.v. } of Judith 73, 
and both with the Ted Kaiman, on the E. side of the 
Wady el-Milh, at its mouth as it enters the plain of Es- 
draelon, to which Eusebius and Jerome refer as kagzuwva, 
Cimona (see CAMON), ‘The position is conspicuous 
and important, commanding the main pass from the 
western portion of Esdraelon to the more southern 
plain’ (Rob.). On ‘Jokneam’ in 1 K. 412,AV, see 
JOKMEAM, 

2, The Jokneam referred to above is called by way of distinc- 
tion ‘ Jokneam in Carmel’ (Josh. 1222). It follows that another 
Jokheam must have existed elsewhere. Probably it ye in the 


hill country of Judah, JokDEAM gv.) in Josh. 1556 (cexvaop 
[L}) being wrong in the third letter. 


1 On the forms cp Rob. BR, 4115. 
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JONADAB 


JOKSHAN (OR ; teZan, BD and in rCh. L; in 
Gen. 252 A (see Swete); inv. 3 ADD (jezan [A*]); 
rekcan [A in 1 Ch.J, rextan [E and L in Gen.]), a 
son of Abraham by Keturah Aerie Qi, 1 Ch. 132). 

_Interpreted of a tribe Vaz/¢ in Yemen by Arabian genealo- 
gists (see Osiander, ZDMG 1031). Glaser (Skizze, 2453) 
compares names like Wasaga in S. Arabia. Tuch'sidentification 
with Joktan (Gen. 1026) is attractive, hut the change af » into 
yi is hard to explain. F.B. 


JOKTAN (JO; textan [AEL]=}9p'), younger 
son of Ehes, and father of thirteen sons or peoples,—Almodad, 
Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerah, Hadoram, Uzal, Diklah, Obal or 
Ebal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab (Gen. 1025-30 
=1 Ch.119-23). Probably there were originally only twelve in 
the wt (cp Israel, Ishmael, and see GENEALOGIES i.; col. 7661, 
n. 2). 

Joktan is the assumed ancestor.of the older Arabian 
tribes as distinguished from those later tribes which 
were more closely related by origin and perhaps by 
language to the Israelites. The Arab genealogists. 
identify the name with that of Kaht&n, an ancient 
southern Arabian tribe well known to themselves (see 
GENEALOGIES 1., § 2). But this identification has no 
historical value. The name Joktan may indeed be 
simply an artificial name, devised for the younger son 
of Eber. When we look at the names of the Joktanites, 
we notice that two of them (Sheba and Havilah) occur 
in the list of Cushites. This simply arises from the fact 
that the names of the Cushites and the Joktanites come 
from different documents (P and J respectively), re- 
flecting, perhaps, different political circumstances and 
tribal relations. It is difficult to explain all the Joktanite 
names. The very first (ALMODAD) is among the most 
obscure; the name seems Sabzean. The limits of the 
Joktanites (Gen. 1030) are also matter for discussion 
(see MESHA, SEPHAR). 


JOKTHEEL ssp ; for attempted explanations see 
Wetzstein in Del. Jesaial®), 703 ; Olsh. LB 624). 

1 A city inthelowland of Judah, mentioned between Mizpeh 
and Lachish, Josh. 1538; either miswritten for Eltekeh, or a 
corruption of Jerahmeel from which indeed Eltekeh may also 
come (cp taxapenA [B], dut AL tex@ayA), Cp JEKUTHIEL. 

2. The name given by AmaziaH o.0) to a place in Edom 
called ‘ the Cliff? when) which he had captured, 2 K.147 
(xa@onA [BL], vexPond [A]; it is the rock, or cliff, of Kadesh- 
“barnea’ which is meant. Halévy seeks to illustrate it by 
2 Ch. 2514, where Amaziah is accused of having bowed down 
before the gods of Edom, and extracts from it the meaning 
“Yakt is God’ (Ztudes dédites & M. le Dr. Leemans, 134). 
No such Edomite deity as Yakt is, however, known. 
name is corrupt. ‘Joktheel’ should probably be ‘ Jerahmeeh® 
for the battle was in_the valley called Aammelah, or rather 
Jerahmeel (see SALT, VALLEY OF), On the ‘ragged spur of the 
north-easterly mountain-range’ from underneath which the 
fountain of Kadesh issues, therk must have been a fort. This 
fort Amaziah captured and named Jerahmeel., because of the 
“crowning mercy’ which he had received.‘ It is true, the place 
is commonly (see ¢.g. Kittel, W#s#. 2289), identified with Petra . 
but this must be an error, as Ki. in his commentary has shown: 
See SELA. T.K.C 

JONA (twanoy [WH], -NNOY [Ti.]), Ja.l42; RV 
‘John.’ See JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § I, and cp 
BAR-JONA, 


JONADAB (2131, §§ 27 44 46; rwNadaBl[BNAQL], 
abbrev. from an ‘Yahwe ismunificent,’ cp Nedabiah,. 
Abinadab, Amminadab). 

1. Son of Shammah and nephew of David, who 
displayed his ‘ subtlety’ in advising his cousin Amnon 
how to entrap his half-sister Tamar; 2 S.1383 % (in 
v. 5 MT gives ‘Jehonadab’; wrada8 [Balvidb], -ap, 
[B*> v. 3, B v. sj, in vw 3 5, evafay [L]). See 
JONATHAN (4). 

2, Son of Rechab and presumed author of the rules. 
which bound the Rechabites, Jer. 8568 FF (cwvaday [XN] 
in v. 8; ewvad [Q*] inv. 16). ‘ Jonadab‘ in MT only in 
Vv. 61019; elsewhere ‘Jehonadab.’ It is usual to 

1 @& as represented by some MSS restored the normal number’ 


by leaving out Obal in Gen. and Jerah in Ch. The former 
omission has some plausibility (see EBAL, 2). 
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identify this Jonadab with 3. The true 'father' of the 
Rechabites, however, was of older date. See RECHAL- 
ITES. 

3. EV JEHONADAB, b. Rechab, an abettor of Jehu 
in his ‘zeal for Yahwé,’ 2 K. 10x53 23. The clasping of 
hands in % 15 implies partnership in the measures 
which followed (see HAND, 4), though there are dif- 
ficulties in the narrative. See JEHU; ISRAEL, § 31; 
RECHABITES. 

4. The name of Saul's second son, according to @3, 
1S. 3l2 (seeABINADAB). There is a similar confusion 
in @’s title of Ps.71 [@ 70] (.wvada8 [BX] opuvadau 
[R]). See JONATHAN, I. 


JONAH (734, § 68, ‘dove’; originally, according 
to Robertson Smith [/. PAzZ., 985], connected with totem- 
ism; but many such names in modern Syria, at all events, 
are certainly due to fancy, and early corruption from 
yas is possible; t@Na [BAL], [in the title] }@Nac). 

1. A prophet, son of Amittai,+ of GATH-HEPHER (¢.v.), 
who prophesied the deliverance of Israel from the 
Syrian oppression (2K.1425). The reference to Jonah 
in Tob. 1448 (BA,followed by EV) is probably due to 
ascribe’s error; N reads Naovs% (Nahum)inz 4. When 
we compare 2 K. 134/ it seems probable that Jonah 
delivered his prophecy in the time of Jehoahaz, the father 
of Jeroboam II, (Klost.}. Jonah seems to have spoken of 
a deliverer who would bring the Israelites out of the grasp 
of Aram (@¥ kal é&tyaryer adrovs), so that they would 
dwellin their tents as beforetime. The ‘deliverer’ is 
not the Assyrian king Rammé&n-nirari 111 (Duncker ; 
Whitehouse in COT 2324; Wi. GI 1z54)—though as a 
matter of history the victory of that king over Syria 
must have been a great relief to Israel— but Jeroboam 
Il. There is no probability that the Deuteronomistic 
writers of 2 K. 134-6, 1425-27 knew anything of Ramman- 
nirari; but it is beyond doubt that they wished to do 
honour to Jeroboam. Cp Stade ZATW, '85, p. 296. 
Hitzig and Renan think that the prophecy of Jonah is 
still extant in Is. 15, but this is most improbable. 
See also JONAH [BOOK]. T. K.C. 

2 Mt, 1617. See Bar-jona, 


JONAH [BOOK]. It is by a strange inconsistency 
that the Book of Tonah ranks among the records of the 
+». Twelve Prophets, for the only oracle of 
1 Post-exilic. Jonah which it Professes to give is 
comprised in five words (Jon. 34, Heb.). Obviously it 
must be compared, not with the accompanying prophetic 
books, but with narratives of episodes in the lives of 
prophets, such as are found in 1 K. 17-19, 2 K. 4-6, 
and Is. 71-16, 20 36-39. The narratives referred to are 
based on traditional material, sometimes oral, sometimes 
written. Can we hope to find such in the Book of 
Jonah? Unfortunately we cannot. The leading fact 
of the story—the journey of an Israelite prophet to 
Nineveh— is so surprising that only on good pre-exilic 
testimony could we be excused for receiving it. Such 
testimony, however, is wanting. No part of the book is 
pre-exilic; indeed, except in glosses and in the psalm 
ascribed to Jonah there is no trace of more than one 
hand.? 


1 Winckler AOF 2262 has'snggested that the words ‘ben 
Amittai’ in 2 K. are an interpolation from Jon. 11; hut the 
double description is uuohjectionahle (see 1 K. 1916). 

2 Linguistic and other arguments have convinced an American 
Rabbi that the original Book of Jonah, which he thinks that he 
has disengaged from the additional matter, was much shorter 
than the present one, and that it may have been of the age of 
Jeremiah (Kohler, 7%eol. Rev. 79, PD. 139-144). His method, 
however, is arbitrary, and linguistically there is no distinction 
between the original Book and the inserted matter. W. Bdhme 
also denies the unity of authorship (2.477 7 224-284 [’87}). 
He presents us with two distinct works on the story of Jonah,, 
whichhave been combined by an editor ;he further recognises the 
hands of a supplementer and of a glossator. Bohme's argument 
is much more elaborate than Kohler's, but is hypercritical. He 
greatly exaggerates the critical importance of the inconsistencies, 
which permit us to speak of glosses, hut not of composite 
authorship (so Kue., Eini., 2426, § 86). For an earlier attempt 
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1. It is certain that, though the diction of Jonah is purer 
than that of Esther, Chronicles, and Daniel, it has some striking 
Aramaisms and other late words or forms. Pusey, it is true, 
has endeavoured to refute this argument; hut his opposition to 
the criticism of the other OT hooks prevents him frpm forming 
a Ae idea of the phases of linguistic development. ~The phase 
of Hebrew which meets us in the hook of Jonah is not that of 


the eighth century’ (Kénig}~ not that of Amos and Hosea. 
One need not lay any stress on 73°50, which, though more 
Aramaic than Hebrew, might perhaps have been used by the 
non-maritime Israelites before the Exile;} but such words and 
forms as these are conclusive as to the post-exilic date of the 
Book ;—phv (1x2) ; TNT 32); OVD G7); SDY, ‘to labour" 
(4x03 327 xs) 5 MID 46 9-)3 EPPI (17); WI 125 
jag (410). NBYN (1 6 and NWN (48) are designedly omitted. 

2, The writer's conception of pre-exilic prophecy is oppcsed 
to the facts of prophecy gathered from the pois if res, 
Hosea, and Isaiah. He imagines that revelations were, to 
prophets of the eighth century, as objective, as external, as they 
were to Zechariah. Doubtless it suited his purpose (which we 
shall study presently) to represent Jonah as seeking to evade 
his mission; hut he could not have done this had he Tived in the 
age of Amos and Hosea. (The story of the disobedient 
prophet in 1 K. 13 is also too peculiar to be pre-exilic.) He 
assumes too that Jonah would have been surprised at the non- 
fulfilment of a prediction—a surprise which there is no reason 
to suppose such a result would have awakened in Hosea, though 
certainly that prophet would have been very much surprised at 
the conversion of the arrogant Assyrians. 

3. The writer's explicitly universalistic conception of religion 
and morality (cp 411 with Ps. 866[7]4) is not in harmony 
with the prophecy of the eighth century. 

4. His imitativeness is equally striking; cp e.g., 89 with 

oel 214; 42 with Joel 213 and Ex. 346; and the story of 
onah under the £2£ayan (see below, § 5) with that of Elijah 
under the broom-piant in the desert (: K. 1947). 

. Th meution of Ninevch asa city of the past Cana 13°9), 
34 wit details implying that the readers did not ka:¥ much 
ab it it, is significant 

« Note als t)) pater dager iliti s of 1 story. A 
prophet of tle tir of Feb abazh hes ai self from Val 
land in order to divest himself of his prophetic character (contrast 
f  €% In order to go ta Tarshish he ¢ di, not to Tyre, 
but ic the comparatively unimportant seaport of Joppa. He is 
swallowed up by a great ‘fish,’ and remains three days in the 
fish's belly Ife comes outalive (we are not told the place of his 
Jar ling), = | ¢ it res among ¢] = fierce Ninevites vitkc it iv 
© pthionor nt - rete’, believing that he will}a more influ 

c= » them than their Oo. prophets and teachers. We 1 
net informed what the offence of th Ni ‘it w .nur ; to 
th » — ¢ king. Ti #21 assures us, however, that 
ling ard ¢ opl turned to ¢ (contrast Nib.324° and so 






caped the threatened destruction, Last, 10 least, ¢ hay 
¢ singular episode of the plant which ‘came upi a jE: an 
isl Tine night’ (lit ‘son of a night > 
Th 8 1! £ u Tag ost to what 
1 oof lit. - = + it alongi Ok itis a 


Midrash,—z.e¢., 'an imaginative develop- 
ment of a thought or theme suggested 
by Scripture, especially a didactic or 
homiletic exposition, or an edifying religious story." 
Tobit and Susanna are universally admitted to be such 
Midrashim; Jonah should be added to the list. As 
such it is not deprived of value for historical purposes. 
For, as Kuenen long ago pointed out,* the Rooks of 
Jonah and Ruth are records of a current of thought 
among the Jews opposed to that identified with the 
name of Ezra. That great reformer, and the men of 
his school, based their system on the recognition of a 
real and permanent difference between Israel and the 
heathen, and even psalmists of the post-exilic period 
spoke sometimes as if the 'nations' were necessarily 
wicked because non-Israelites. Against this the author 
of Jonah enters a protest. The scene of the prophet 
under the £2aydn is specially introduced to check Jewish 


2. Class of 
Literature. 








(by Nachtigall) to dissect the Book of Jonah see Eichhorn's 
Allgemeine Bibliothek, 9 2, 221-2733 Bertholdt 'Einl.2407-2412; 
and cp Kleinert (Cov. 19), who is willing)to admit that a 
later writer (temp. Ezekiel) may have based his account on two 
distinct traditional narratives. 

1 SS read ninbp for nvay in Is. 226; but this is hardly 
the best critical emendation. 

2 Both words are plainly corrupt. Read for the former 5y5nn+ 
[or avin’), and for the latter 1M (‘it came to pass at dawn, 
when the sun rose '). 

3 Dr. Zxtrod. 497 5 cp We. Prol.(4) 2276 (chap. 6, end). 

4 Rel, Isr. 2243f-5 Ond.() 2 412. 
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arrogance, and the whole course of the previous story 
leads to a fairer view of ‘the nations.' Indeed, the 
writer partly explains the non-fulfilment of prophecies 
against the heathen (which doubtless puzzled some of 
his contemporaries) by the readiness of the heathen to 
repent. One might even infer from the story that he 
placed the heathen morally and religiously above his 
own people. Jonah begins by stifling the voice of 
conscience, and afterwards both expects and desires 
Nineveh's destruction. No epilogue tells us of any 
change in the prophet's feelings towards the heathen.' 
The Phcenician mariners, on the other hand, fear the 
great God of the Hebrews (Jon. lof), and the people 
of Nineveh at once repent on hearing the prophetic 
announcements (Jon.36-9). We are reminded of 
Lessing's Nathan the Wise, and of a more ancient and 
venerable story (the Good Samaritan). 

This theory has excellent points ; but it does not do 
justice to the entire problem. If the hero of the story 


is merely a type of the too exclusive 

8. Froblems of contemporaries of the writer, why is 
the book. he called Tonah? why is he made a 
prophet? and why is he-swallowed-up hy a fish? 
These questions are to alarge extent answered by the 


symbolic theory. 

x The hero of the story is called Jonah, not primarily because 
an early narrative mentions a person of this name, hut because 
a custom was springing np of calling Israel, symbolically, a 
dove. The earliest trace of this is in Ps. 6813 {14], where 
the people of Israel, delivered by its God from the powerful 
kings of Caanan, and enriched with their spoil, is called a dove? 
‘whose wings [God] will cover with silver and her feathers 
with gold.’3 | Elsewhere the faithful community personi- 
fied wishes for itself the wings of a dove, not for their beauty, 
but for their swiftness and for the unerring instinct which leads 
the doves to their retreats (Ps. 556-8 7-9). 

2 Jonah is made a prophet, because Israel was called upon 
to Peers The Prophecy of Restoration said that all Zion's 
children would he Yahwé’s disciples—.e. prophets (Is. 5413 5 
cp50 4)—and tnat the duty of the prophetic Servant of Yahwe' 
was to make known the true reli ion to the nations (Is. 424 
49a), for which purposehe was specially endowed (Is. 403° cp 504). 
It is true, there was a historical Jonah who prophesied, hnd who: 
by an interesting coincidence, is called ‘Yahwe’s servant 
(AY, 2 K.1425 5 ep Jon. 19 G, doddog kvpiou éyd eur) ; hut 
this was not the fundamental point with the late narrator, whose 
mind was absorbed in symbolism. It is also to be observed that, 
according to 11. Isaiah, the 'servant of Yahwb' would not ‘draw 
back' from his work (Is. 505). The psalmists, too, bring Israel's 
deliverance into connection with the spread of true religion (see 
Ps. 2226 [27] £ 06-loo), and one of them makes the true Israelite 
pose Hy speak of God's precepts (like Jonah) before kings 

Ss. 119 46), 

3. Jonah is swallowed up by the sea because this was a 
common poetical pure for the danger of destruction which 
repeatedly beset Israel (see Is, 482, Ps,1815. [16] 326 427 {8} 
6612 691 [2] f Alis] A 12444 Lam. 354). And the purpose 
of the whole story, according to the symbolic theory, is, that 
Israel, called to preach to the nations (a touching antedating of 
II, Isaiah's revelation), evaded its duty, that God punished 
Israel by exile, but turned the punishment to Israel's good, and 
that Israel afterwards took up its neglected duty, but in an 
unloving spirit which grieved its patient teacher, the all-merciful 
God of the whole human race. 

The theory here described is a great advance upon 
the preceding one, and much credit is due to Klcinert 

4, The great seGRS) ane j. Ss. Bloce (1876) for 

applying the key of symbolism to the 
Avh. narrative more fully than any previous 
But the hesitation of critics to adopt it indicates 


Where it fails is 


«writers. 
"that there is some serious defect in it. 


1 The omission of an epilogue, was every way advisable. (1) 
IfJonah was symbolical, it remained to hé seen whether those 
who were symholised would amend their ways. or not. (2) 
Epilogues are apt to weaken the effect of a work of art (as in the 
case of Job). 

2 Symbolical designations of peoples are in the manner of this 
psurist (see Ps. 68 30 [31]). 

3 Point HEM, and for PIM PIPID read simply P72 (Che. 
Ps, (2). 

4 Ir later times Jonah or 'Dove' became a standing title for 
Israel. Both @ and Tg. recognise the people or the congregation 
in the py of Ps. 561 Cp Talm. Bah. G7##in, 45a, etc., and 
the Mithash on Cant. 214 41 5 also the Pz#z¢im in the Jewish 
Passover Service, based on the midrashic explanation of the 
Song of Songs (especially the first, Festival Prayers, de Sola's 
ed., 197). 
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in its treatment of the story of the great fish. Itisa 
mistake to say that 'Jonah's adventure in the sea is but a 
very subordinate feature” (Kalisch, Azdée Studies, ary), 
On the contrary, it is the turning point of the whole 
narrative; Yahwé ‘prepared’ the great fish to be an 
instrument not only of preservation but also of moral 
discipline to the disobedient prophet. We must there- 
fore supplement the key of symbolism by that of 
mythology. 

The earlier critics (e,g., Eichhorn) were not wrong in seekin; 
for parallels where they could at the time most easily he found, 
viz. in Greek mythology. That Andromeda was in peril from 
a sea-monster on the rocks of Joppa, gives, however, no real 
help; the myth may rather he regarded as an ztiologica! one for 
Joppa (Jorea, § 3); and only very moderate requitements can 
he satisfied with the, parallel of the story of Hesione, F, C. 
Baur went to the right quarter when he took a hint from 
Bérdssus (Oannes); but Jomah neither was, according to the 
story nor could conceivably have been, represented as a fish- 
god, 'which is also an objection to Trumbuil's original use of 
Dacon lew} and Oannes in /BZ. 11(92), Pt. 1, Quiterecently 
Ball (PSSA), Kénig (Hastings' Da 27476), and some less 
accredited writers, have supposed a connection between the 
mention of the ‘great fish’ and the fact that the Assyria? 
ideogram for Nineveh implies the explanation ‘fish-dwelling 
(oavees ibs. Lect. 57 ; hut cp Hommel, PS BA, 99, ‘ Assyrio- 
logical Notes,’ § 42). 

Apart from other objections, however, (1) there is no trace of 
the writer of Jonah having been a man of learning, and (2) criti- 
cism should group, not isolate, narratives, phrases, or other data 
which may refer to folklore. We have many references to the 
dragon-myth in the OT, and it is quite easy to regard the ‘ preat 
fish’ as a degenerate dragon ; whereas fish-myths are, naturally 
enough, unrepresented. Kénig even illustrates the sojourn of 
you in 'the belly of the fish' by the descent of the 'dove' 

emirami{s from the ‘ fish-woman' Atargatis or Derceto. 

That critics should look everywhere aaa in the right place 
for the origin of the Jonah story is one of the many proofs that 
the sepronehics addressed to us by Winckler are not wholly 
unjustified. 

Tylor saw much more clearly than most contemporary 
critics when he pointed out that the widely-spread 
nature-myth of the dragon lies at the root of the 
apologue of Jonah.! But it was left for the present 
writer, in 1877. to combine the theory of Bloch with 
that of Tylor, and to show how indispensable each 
was to a dne comprehension of the narrative. In 
details both theories admitted of improvement, by the 
help partly of biblical exegesis, partly of Assyriology. 
The writer also pointed out that the myth of the dragon 
or sea-monster is preserved, not only in the story of 
Jonah, but also in fragmentary allusions to Rahab, the 
leviathan, and the tannin in the Books of Job and the 
Second Isaiah (cp DRAGON). The only error (an 
error into which G. A. Smith seems to have fallen 
in Twelve Prophets, 2524) was in not distinguishing 
sufficiently between the dragon of the subterranean and 
the dragon of the heavenly ocean. It is the dragon of 
the subterranean ocean which (at Yahwé’s command 
—forhe has been subjugated by Yahweé) swallowed up 
Jonah ; or, to pass from the myth to its application, it 
is the all-absorbing empire of Babylon which swallowed 
np Israel— not, however, fo destroy it, but to preserve it 
and to give it room for repentance. 

The present writer also indicated the link between 
the story of Jonah and the original myth. 

That link is to he found in Jer. 513444,—‘ Nebuchadrezar 
king of Babylon has eaten and discomfited me (z.e., Israel); he 
has set me as an empty vessel, he has swallowed me up as the 
Dragon 2(}"3m3), he has filled his belly with my dainties ; he has 
cast me out.’ 'And I will punish Bel in Babylon, and hring 
forth that which he has swallowed out of his mouth.’ Of course, 
it is only a shrivelled-up myth that we have before us. Bel, 
who in the Babylonian story is the opponent of the dragon, has 
now become identified with that monster, and (as the destroying 
dragon) is for a time successful. Bel, or the dragon, has in fact, 
as we have seen already, become a symbol of the Babylonian 





1 Primitive Culture, 1306; cp Zard; 
33645 Waitz, Anthrop., 6670; de 
Mythology, 2390. . 

2 Or ‘as a dragon.’ Mythical dragons plur.) are referred 
to in Ps.7413é Joh913 : helpers of Rahab.' The singular, 
however, is more obvious. #92, ‘belly’ occurs only in Jer. 5134; 
cp kar¥4id, ‘her (Tidmat’s) belly,’ in the account of the fight 
between, Tidmat and Marduk (Del. Welischépf. 44 106). 
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empire and of its head Nehuchadrezzar, who thought to bring 
Israel under his own power, hut whom Jeremiah (276) distinctly 
calls Yahwé’s ‘servant ’ (7.e., commissioned agent). For another 
instance of a story ultimately based on mythology, we may 
venture to refer to ESTHER G2). 

It is strange that Simpson ( he Jonah Legend, 'g9), though 
he refers once to the Babylonian Tiamat legend; should so 
completely miss its significance as to make the stretching out 
of the slain monster's skin support his theory that the story of 
Jonah, sprang out of a ceremony which was acted at a rite of 
Initiation (perhaps into a priesthood). Criticism andarchzology 
seem here to he parted. 


The story of the wonderful plant, which contrasts 
with Elijahs perfectly natural desert plant in IK. 194, 
has quite a different origin, being ob- 

5. The plant. viously the product of the fancy of an 
individual. The name ye is probably connected with 
the Assyr. kukkdnitum (fjno) i this designates some 
garden-plant, the precise nature of which is unknown 
(for another such Assyr. plant-name in Hebrew see 
HABAKKUK). If the mention of the 'booth' (45) 
belongs (as it probably does) to the original narrative, 
we can hardly help agreeing with Tristram that some 
kind of gourd is meant, gourds being commonly 
used for shading arbours, If, however, the narrator 
mentioned only the plant, we may not unreasonably fix 
upon the Ricinus communis, L. (see GourD). In 
either case, the growth of the plant has been super- 


naturally fostered. 

We may compare the plant with the caroh-tree (see euees) 
which bore no fruit for seventy yearsas asign to Honi Hame'age' 
that he had really slept seventy years, and which so proved to 
him the credibility of Ps. 1261 (see Talm, Bah. Ta'énzth, 232). 


On the other hand, folklore is certainly present in the 


story of the voyage. 

Jonah, revealed by the lot as the guilty cause of the ship's 
danger, and thereupon thrown into the sea, is the counterpart of 
Mittavindaka, the son of a merchant of Benares, who is put out 
of the ship in which he has embarked as the spoiler of its luck, 
but not so roughly as Jonah! He answers equally to the 
merchant in the Roman folk-tale of the Pot of Rue,® and the 
same traditional idea is at any rate presupposed in the classical 
passages (2.g., Horat, Od. 326-30) quoted Be Kalisch (Bib. S¢, 
2162, n. @). Primitive superstition has also supplied a detail to 
chap. 3. The Persians are said to have made their horses and 
draught-beasts join with them in the rites of mourning for 
Masistius (Herod. 9 24). But the Assyrians in Jonah go beyond 
the Persians; they make their animals abstain from food like 
themselves to propitiate Yahwé, This may imply the Jewish 
idea of the depravation of animal nature (Gen, 61 i: 3cpIs. 116-8). 
For this Whitley Stokes has produced a parallel in medizval 
Irish literature.3 


Into the question of editorial alterations we cannot 
enter at length. The attempt of Bohme to distinguish 
four stratain the Book of Jonah has been already referred 
to (col. 2561, n. 2); it carries us beyond the evidence. 
But a few minor interpolations or insertions may safely be 
allowed, in addition to the great one in 21-9, 


That chap.4 has been_touched by scribes or editors is 
obvious (see espera Wi. AOF 2264 7).4 It is not im 
possible that the detail of the booth (v. 5) is 
6. State of an addition, and that it is connected with an 
the text. giteration in pe pr phetic announcement of 
onah (so K. Ko a According to the MT 
ef 84 Jonah ‘cried and said Yet forty-days, and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.’ however, gives three days. instead 
of forty as the interval allowed, and though this reading may 
conceivably he an error produced by the mention of * three 
days' journey' inz, 3, it is also possible that it may he correct. 
The story is constructed for effect, and the wonder of the re- 
pentance of the heathen Ninevites would he still greater if only 
three days were allowed as an interval than if there were forty. 





1 “Jona c. ry. Jak. 439,’ hy E. Hardy (2DM@G 50153), In 
the Buddhist story it was not a storm, but another unknown 
ind which hindered the progress of the ship. The guilt of 

ittavindaka was caused by his disobedience to his mother. In 
almost the same words as those of Jon. 18, the mariners obeyed 
the law of self-preservation. Mittavindaka was put out upon 
a raft, and the ship pursued its course. : 

2 See Miss Busk’s Folklore of Rome, 57-62. In this case the 
hero of the story is not actually thrown overboard. 

3 Lebar Brece 259, cited in Acad., 15th Aug. '96, p. 155. 

4 The componhd divine name Yahweé Elohim (46) is due to an 
editor. His object was to show that the Yahwé who prepared 
the 'gourd' was the Elohim who prepared the worm (47). It is 
true, this was very unnecessary with the clear statement of 1 1¢. 
Cp Gen. 24-8 as we now have it. 

Kohler, Theol. Xev., '79, pp. 140 143+ 
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A later editor, however, might prefer forty days, and alter the 
text accordingly, at the same time introducing the booth (see 
BootH) as a shelter for Jonah for the remainder of his time. 
This suggestion will seem to most not very probable. It was at 
any rate an editor that inserted the psalm in chap. 2, which is 
largely composed of reminiscences of the canonical psalms (31 42 
88 1071157 120 142). It is, if faithfully interpreted, not more 
connected with the story of the prophet Jonah than the psalm 
of Hannah is with that of Hannah; forjt describes how pious 
Israel, when in danger of extinction, struggled with its des- 
pondency. Not improbably the editor found a_connection, 
apart from the purely external one, in the phraseology of v, 24 
(out of the belly of Shé3l,” etc.). He may also have known that 


the Jonah of the hook was, likesoB (g.v.), a bwin or similitude.t 


Three questions now occur. (1) Why was the book 
placed in the 'Twelve' (dwdexampi@yrov)? (z) Was it 
previously an independent yee work? 
7 Mther and (3) What is its date? brief answer 
problems. must suffice. (1) The probability is that 
the closing words, assigned to God himself, brought the 
book into the prophetic canon. (z) Budde (ZATW 
12 40-43, ['92]} conjectures that the Book of Jonah was 
originally a part of the Midrash (RV ‘commentary') of 
the Book of Kings, on which Chronicles is based (2 Ch. 
2427). The introductory ‘And it came to pass ' (19%), 
and the absence of the descriptive statement "who was of 
Gath-hepher ' {v. », appeared at first sight to favour this. 
But the difficulty of imagining a reference to Assyria 
and still more to the destruction of Nineveh, has been 
well pointed out by Winckler (4OF 2261), who would 
prefer to give the Book of Jonah a place in that 
Midrash where the reign of Manasseh was treated. 
The Midrashic narrative of Jonah explained, according 
to Wi., why the prophecy of Nahum was not strictly 
fulfilled. Wi. also thinks that the Jonah of the apologue 
is not the Jonah of Gath-hepher (see JoNAHi, n.). (C 
Smend,A T Rel, -gesch. 409 ; Konig, Einl. §77, p. 379.) 
(3) The book is apparently referred to in Tobit (144 8; 
but see JONAH, I), and earlier still its existence is 
presupposed by the mention of the Twelve Prophets in 
Ecclus. 4910 (see the Hebrew text). The considerations 
mentioned above justify us in assigning the narrative, 
without the psalm, to the half-century which followed the 
arrival of Ezra. The psalm, however, was probably 
written much later—as late perhaps as the nbpa 
(‘prayer'} in the appendix to Ecclesiasticus (5 ly #2): 
If so, it is an interesting fact that the symbolic interpre- 
tation of the book should have held its ground so long. 
Of later references to the book three have a special 
claim to be mentioned, viz., two passages in the Talm. 
and one in the NT. 
In Ta‘énith, 1za, we are told that, in times of drought, it was 
usual for one of the leaders of the congregation to exoound the 
8. Late teaching of Jonah, and in Afeg, ro, that Jonah 


was used as a lesson for the Day of Atonement 
references. (a usage which still obtains in the liturgy of the 
The of the 
doctrine of repentance naturally sent Jewish teachers in search 
of illustrations to the Book of Jonah (see Briill, Jahréb. f- jiid. 
Gesch. %, Lit. 3 158). _The third passage is Mt. 1239-41, which 
occurs again in a simpler and more probable form3 in Lk. 
1129 f 32. ‘The sign of the prophet Jonah' means the strikin; 
fact that an Israelitish prophet proclaimed the purpose of G 
in a heathen city, and Jesus' statement is that the men of 
Nineveh will 'rise up' as witnesses (cp avagrdvres paprupes, 
Ps, 8512, @) against his own ‘generation’ and prove them 
guilty (kataxpivotcw looks like an inaccurate rendering of the 
Aramaic equivalent of $¥°Y?; cp Is. 5417, where § condemn’ is 
an impossible rendering). What the Ninevites testify is that they 
had not been repelled by the foreign garb and manners of Jonah 


but had believed him and turned to God. Thedivine Judge will 
then condemn the Jewish contemporaries of Jesus because they 


1 SoOPs, 127. 

2 Jonah himself too is treated in this liturgy with a view to 
edification. His prayer ‘out of the belly of the fish' makes him 
an example of faith (Festival Prayers, de Sola, 5 168). . 

3 It may he regarded as critically certain that Mt.1240 isa 
later insertion. It is the explanatory comment of an editor who 
required a 'sign of Jonah' more marvellous, more overwhelming, 
than that which Jesus actually offered. The true ‘sign of 
Jonah' must have been one which the Ninevites at once re- 
cognised. Cp Sanday, Baveptor Lect. 0) duspiration, 419 7% 
435; G. A. Smith, of. ei. 2 507 7 
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did not repent at a still greater ‘sign’ —the appearance among 
them of amore exalted personage than Jonah. It may he safely 
assumed that by the time of Jesus the symholic character of 
Jonah had been as completely forgotten as that of the good 
Samaritan must have been by those who first pointed out the 
traditional site of the ‘inn’ of Lk. 1034.1 

The post-biblical legends respecting Jonah are uninteresting 

(see ps.-Epiphanius, De Vit. Propk, 16, and cp Kalisch, 

. Bib. Sz, 2287-290). It was, however, an 

9. Literature, appropriate fancy to place the tomb of 

ete. Jonah on the ‘hill called the ‘mound 

of repentance,’ from which, the Moslems 

believe, Jonah delivered addresses to the people of Nineveh, 

to the E. of the probable site of that city. Nor must we omit 

to notice that Jonah and a fantastic monster (not a whale) occur 

several times in early Christian paintings in the catacombs at 
Rome. 

For a full conspectus of works on Jonah see Kalisch, Bib. 
S#, 2, ‘The Book of Jonah; 778; Chapman, * Jonah,’ Smith's 
DB); or Kénig, Jonah, Hastings’ DA, vol. 2. Pusey’s 
comm.’ should he read on the conservative side—a side which 
is now seldom represented. Konig, Einl., § 77, is of use for 
the linguistic argument, and his article, just referred to, 
comprises a rich collection of facts, though condensation would 

red dy have improved it. G. A. Smith, on the other hand 
ee welve Prophets, 2 &3 JZ) gives much in a small compass, and 
is very judicious. in @’s text see Vollers, ZATW 3219 
417 Kleinert’s contribution to Lange’s Bibelwerk (‘ Obadiah,’ 
‘Jonak,,’ etc., “€8.has an interesting introduction. J. S. Bloch, 
St. 2. Gesch, der Sammlung der Alt, Heb, Lit.,’75, and Che. 
‘Jonah, A Study in Jewish Folklore and Religion,’ in Th. 
Rev., 211-219 (77), are referred to above. C. H. H. Wright, 
Biblical Studies, 86 argues very ably for the symbolic apart 
from the mythical thbory. _Nowack, Die &é. Proph., ’97; gives 
a thorough exegesis, hut is most unsatisfactory in his treat- 
ment of the affinities of the story(z75). Winckler AOF 2260 % 
(critically helpful, see above). On the plant called £2#é@ydx see 
Tristram in Smith, DB, and cp Gourb. TRC 


JONAN, RV Jonam (i@NaM [Ti. WH]), a name in 
the genealogy of Jesus; Lk.330, See GENEALOGIES 


ii, §3f 
JONAS (1) (iwNa [B]) tEsd. 9: RV=Ezral06, 


JOHANAN, 2. 
a (wwavas [B], wwvas [A]), 1 Esd. 923=Ezral023. See Ext- 


aw : [Ti. WH), Mt. 1239, RV 

twova [ 11. t. 7 JONAH, @.% 

4e acai [Ti], ~avov we Jn. 21 ey RY John. 
Baryons, SIMON PETER, JOHN [SON OF ZEBEDEE]. 


JONATHAN (qain and in 7, 8, 12-15, 17 (PT; 
‘Yahwé gives,’ § 27; 1wNaOaN, IWNAOAC)- 

1. Eldest son of Saul, with whom he fell on Gilboa ; 
according to tradition, David‘s sworn brother, 1 S. 146 
and often; 2S. lie17 B25 f, 44 1 Ch. 833f 940 
(-«, K] (in a genealogy of BENJAMIN [¢.v., £5, ii. 
8]; see JOR 11zx0-173), There is a possibility that 
Jonathan and Abinadab, or Jonadab (seeJONADAB, 3), 
are really the same person, ‘Jonathan’ and ‘Jonadab' 
being liable to confusion (cp Marq. Fund. 25). Cp, 
however, MALCHISHUA. For the romantic story of 
Jonathan, see DAviD, SAUL; and on 2 S.123 f. see 
JASHER, ROOK OF. See also MEPHIBOSHETH.? 

2, b. Gershom b. Moses,’ head of the priesthood at Dan 
(Judg. 1830 -« [B]); Dan was one of the places (Abel 
being the other) proverbially renowned for the retention 
of old customs (2 S. 20:8, &), and that the priests of 
Dan traced their descent from Moses is a fact of great 
interest. For Mosaic priestly families see GERSHOM, 
ELEAZAR, MUSHI. 

3. b. Abiathar, mentioned along with Ahimaaz b. 
Zadok as David’s messenger and spy during his contests 
with Absalom (2 S.152736171720). He was the person 
who announced to Adonijah and Joab the tidings that 
Solomon had been anointed (1K. 1427, MT pays iwava- 
Gav [A] inv. 42). 

4. b. Shimei, the brother of David who slew Goliath 
(2 S.2lat=1 Ch. 207). He is apparently the same as 
Jonadab (1). See GOLIATH, 

5- b. Shage, the HARARITE [g.v.], is enumerated 


See 


1 “A place where an affair happened which perhaps never did 
happen yHasselquist, Voyages and Travels, 126 [1766}). 
n Wi,’s view of Jonathan, see SAUL. 

3 The MT inserts an» over the name to suggest that Jonathan 
was a descendant of the idolatrous king Menacseh; See T. 
Bab., 8444 bathré, 109 6; on @ see Moore’ snote. 
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In 2S. 


2332 the name of Jonathan, without a patronymic, is 
immediately followed by that of Shammah the Hararite. 
But as ‘Shammah the Hararite’ has already been 
enumerated (2 S.2311: see SHAMMAH), there can be 
little doubt (z) that in S. immediately after Jonathan’s 
name the word 3 ought (with L) to be restored from 
Ch. ; (2) that in Ch. nag ought (with L. capa) to 
be read for my (Ba. for the common ‘wv, cayn [A], cwAra 
[BN]). Thus in both places ‘Jonathan the son: of 
Shammah the Hararite’ ought to be read. Marquart 
(Fund 20 /.} goes further in reading nox in place of ane 
(@ [o]wra=xbx). Jonathan was the brother of 
Shammah ing S. 2811. 

6. A scribe, temp. Zedekiah (Jer. 37[@, 44] 1520 38 26, -» [B 
everywhere]). 

7. h. Kareah, a Judahite captain (Jer. 408, @ om. with some 
Heh. MSS). 

8. h. Jada, the father of Peleth and Zaza «Ch. 232/). 

g. AV JEHONATHAN, h. Uzzian, one of David’s overseers 
a Ch. 27 2). 

1o. The kinsman (4}5) of David, a counsellor (1 Ch. 2732). 
He is possibly to he identified with 4. 

i 11. EV JEHONATHAN, a Levite, temp. Jehosbaphat (2 Ch. 

78). 

x2, Father of Ehed (2), Ezra 86=1 Esd.832. 

13. h. Asahel, one of Ezra‘s opponents (cp Kosters, Het 
Herstel, 119 7) in the putting down of the foreign marriages, 
Ezra 101g =:1 Esd. 914. 

14. h. Joiada and father of Jaddua (see EZRA ii., § 62), Neh. 
1211 (cwaveda [xc-a]), See Jouanan (2). 

Two priests, temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii., 55 64, 11), viz 415) 
Head of the Family of Malluchi, Neh. 1214 (om BR*A). (16) 
EV JEHONATHAN, head of the family of Shemaiah (Neh. 1218; 
om. BR*A). 

17. Father of Zechariah, a priest in the procession at the dedi. 
cation of wall (see Ezra ij. § 13), Neh. 1235 (iwavav[Bh*)). 

18. The Maccabee, son’of Mattathias a Macc. 25, twvabyne 
[x*] 919 etc, wwvabys [A1059, 2 Macc.822 (A), waar (V* 1137] 
see Maccanezs i., § 5. In x Macc. 25 he is surnamed 


APPHUS (camgovus [RV], cappovs [A], apphus [Vg.], wae 
[Syr.J—ze., ¥IN, ‘dissimulator.’ 


1g. Son of Ahsalom, sent by Simon the Maccahee to seize 
Joppats Macc. 1311); he is perhaps the hrotherof the Mattathias 
in T170. 


among David’s thirty in x Ch. 1134 (js). 


20. The priest by whom the prayer was led when the first 
sacrifice was offered up after the return from the Exile (2 Macc 
123, ewvados [Va]). See NAPHTHAR. 

zi. A member of the high-priestly family who sat injudgment 
on Peter and John (Acts 46). So D and other ancient authori- 
ties (see Blass, and cp Nestle, £zm/#hrung, 205). Cp Jos. Ant. 
viii. 43 53, B87 ii. 125 f and see Annas. Most MSS, how- 
ever, have John ’(so RV). SeeJoHn, 6. 


JONATHAS,RV Jathan (100aNn [BA], NaGan [N]), 
brother of the Ananias, Tobit*s kinsman, whose son 
the archangel Raphael, when in disguise, claims to be 
(Tob. 513). 

JONATH-ELEM-RECHOKIM, upon (Db¥ na-by 
DPM; tmp rot Aaod rod dd Toy dylov penaxpyymeévov 
[BRT]; Of the congregation of Israel which is like a mute 
dove’ [Tg.], dwép weprorepas aAdAov paxpvonav [Aq.], brép Tis 
rep. drép Tov PvAou avrod arwocpuévov (Sym. ap. Eus. ; hut see 
Field] 5 Umép ms meptorepas? [Theod. 50. tT a. Tis poyAdAov 
kexpuppévey led. quintal; “pro columha muta, eo quo 
ahierit David,’ etc. [J]). 

A phrase in the heading of Ps. 56, still defended by 
K@énig,! but most probably corrupt. Emending as in 
analogous cases wemay read : ‘forthe Sabbath’; ‘forthe 
sacrifices.’ 

ny=Sy, AV ‘upon Jonatb,’ is probably a corruption of 
navinl-by (‘for the Sabbath’, or more strictly of the inter- 
mediate reading py»33-Sy (EV ‘upon Neginoth’ ; cp Ps.54,4); 
and DYpMn DX (RV Elem-rehokim), of DNBTTON (for the 
sacrifices’). That maps (EV for the chief musician’) also= 
nar, isno objection to this theory; in the headings, as else- 
where, dittography comes into play. The favourite modern 
view, however, is that obx should be pointed nby (so Bochart), 


and'the phrase explained ‘ to the tune of ™ The dove of distant 
serebinths.”’ Jewish tradition (seeG@, Tg.; cpionau ii. § 3, 1) 
cook the ‘ dove’ to he the Jewish people. ard Trav ayéwy in G is 


procul 








_ 2. would explain, ‘Columba (silentii =) silens peregrinorum 
“oa inter et propter pereg inos* (Hastings’ DB 27474). 
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difficult. Ba, refers to Lev. 182z, where ‘the name of thy God’ 

becomes in & +o évoyza 7d dywov; Neuhauer, more plausibly, 

thinks that @ read nix, ‘porch’: cp 2 Ch.158, ‘the porch of 

Yahwb.’ More probably & read od, ‘people,’ and took it for 

anexplanation of ni’. Cp, however, Staerk, ZA TW 12 136[’92]. 
T. K. C. 


JOPPA (15) or NIB’; jomrmTH [BAL; Ti. WH; Jos. 


loTTH |]; Phoen. 9%; Egypt. Zap [Maspero], Yepu 
[WMM]; Am. Tab. Ya-a-pu, Ya-pu; Ass. Yappd, 
Yapu). Thenameand site of Joppahavenever changed. 


The biblical passages are = 

Josh. 1946 [AV Jaro}, 2 Ch. 216 [x5] Jon. 13 [emmny N*] 5 
Ezra 37; Jopre AV, 1 Esd. 555; 1 Macc. 1075 4 [wwarmn, V 
wv, 75 and Va inw, 76] 116 [ewan Va] 1233 1321 145 [ewroy 
n*] 34 1528 35 2 Macc. 42x [ermqv Al 1237 [commfejerat A, -yrat 
V in w 3, V* in vw 7, ‘men of Joppa’), Acts 93638424 1058 
2332115 13t. 

There is no reference to Joppa in any early biblical 
writing; butwe know (Am. Tad. 21432 f.; cp 17820) that 


: an Egyptian officer guarded ‘the gate 
1, Earlier of Gaza and the gate of Joppa’ for 
history. Amen-hotep IV. The place occurs 


in the list of cities in Syria and Palestine conquered by 
Thotmes III, (RP) 547, no. 62), and in the papyrus 
Anastasi I., where its gardens with their blooming date- 
palms are specially mentioned. The ruse, exactly like 
that of Ali Baba in the Thousand and One Nights, by 
which an Egyptian officer was said to have taken 
Joppa, forms the theme of an Egyptian folk-story.? 
It is no sport of the fancy, however, when Sennacherib 
tells us that he besieged and took Joppa, then a part of 
the dominion of Ashkelon (42293). The notice is im- 
portant. It 1s the only hint we have of the political 
connection of Joppa during any part of the pre-exilic 
period of the history of Israel. We may assume that 
throughout that period it was either Philistine or 
Phoenician. The circumstance that Joppa is nowhere 
mentioned in the pre-exilic biblical writings where the 
Philistines are referred to seems to justify us in suppos- 
ing that during the flourishing period of the Phcenician 
cities its political connection was Phcenician, not Philis- 
tine.’ That it. was ever in Israelitish hands, is not 
suggested even by P (Josh. 1946) ; it was Jonathan, or 
rather Simon the Maccabee, who first incorporated Joppa 
into the Jewish territory. In the meantime, however, 
had the Israelites no access to the sea by Joppa? Did 
not Jonah, son of Amittai, go down to Joppa and find 
aship going to Tarshish (Jon. 13)? The reason why 
pre-exilic Israelites did not ‘go down’ to Joppa (cp 
JONAH, BOOK OF)is that there was Philistine territory 
to be traversed before getting to Joppa. In post-exilic 
times, however, we do hear of timber being brought to 
Jerusalem from the Lebanon by ships which discharged 
their cargo at Joppa (Ezra3v7), and accordingly the 
Chronicler (2 Ch. 216[x5]) changes the indefinite ex- 
pression (1K. 5g9f[23]), to the place that thou shalt 
appoint me,’ into ‘to Joppa.’4 What the place re- 
ferred to indefinitely by the older writer was, is uf- 
certain ; it may have been Dor [g.v.]. 
In 148 B.c. Joppa was captured by Jonathan the 
Maccabee (1 Macc. 1076). To keep a coast-town like 
this, however, was difficult, owing to the 
2. Later ied chars f th lati and 
History. mixe: character of the population, an 
Jonathan’s brother Simon had to recapture 
it about six years later (12337). It was felt to be an 
important event, for never before had the Jews possessed 
a harbour on the Great Sea. ‘And together with 
all his (other) glory,’ says the historian (I Macc. 14s), 
‘he took Joppa for a haven, and made it an entrance 
for the isles of the sea,'—#.e,, he opened the door for 
commerce, and perhaps (as G, A. Smith thinks) for 


1 Chabas, Voyage d'un Egyptien, 2507. ; Brugsch, Gesch. 
Ag. 558. 

2 Mpspeas Contes populatres de PB gypte ancienne, 149-160. 

3 So Buddb Urgesch. 336, n. 2 

4 So RV, Ezra and Chronicles; also Kau. AS, AV, less 
correctly, renders ‘to the sea of Joppa.’ 

5 AG 137. 
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the propagation of the Jewish religion. Simon himself 
took a pride in his achievement, for be caused ships to 
be represented on the family monument at Modin 
(18 29/-). 

For other references to Joppa, see 2 Macc. 123-7 1 Macc. 
13x1, Pompey, after capturing Jerusalem (63 B.c.), refortified 
Jpppa, and annexed it to the province of Syria (Jos. Ant. 
xiv, 44). Sixteen years later it was restored to Hyrcanus (74 
xiv. 106); next, it was united to the kingdom of Herod the 
Great (24. xv. 73), upon whose death it pa to Archelaus 
G@é, xvil. 114. dn the deposition of Archelaus (6 4.p.) it was 
ae with the rest of Palestine, to the Roman province of 

yria. 

Joppa is mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles (936-43, see Dorcas; 10523 11s, see 
CORNELIUS). No better place could be imagined for 
the vision assigned by the historian, rightly or wrongly, 
to Peter, which showed that Jews and Gentiles alike 
were admissible into the fold of Christ. The city, 
now fanatically Jewish, suffered terribly during the 
Roman war. It was surprised by Cestius Gallus, who 
massacred 8400 of its inhabitants (BYii. 1810). | Some- 
what later, it was repaired by enemies of the Romans, 
and became a nest of pirates. Vespasian quickly took 
action, and captured and destroyed the city. The 
people had fled to their ships, but a ‘black north wind’ 
(wehauBdpecov ; cp WIND) arose, and the ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks (24, iti, 9 2-4). 

Later Joppa rose from its ashes. In the fourth century it 
became the seat of a bishopric. During the Crusades it was 
taken and retaken by Franks and Saracens, and fell into a state 
of ruin. According to Badeker (Padé.(3}, 8) the construction 
of the stone quay dates from the end of the seventeenth century. 
That may he; but Hasselquist, in 1751, found that it had lately 
been rebuilt by an Armenian from Constantinople, who also 
‘erected some stone houses and magazines on the shore. 4 
These, he adds, give the place anappearance from the seaside, 
much preferable to the miserable prospect it formerly afforded.’ 
In x799 it was taken by the French under Kleber. It had 
already been surrounded by walls. Fortifications were erected 
by the English, and afterwards extended by the Turks. Under 
the name of ¥é# (Jaffa) it is now an important town, partly 
from its trade, but still more from the large number of pilgrims 
passing through every year to Jerusalem; the population is 
estimated (1897) at over 35,000. 

Joppa is built on a rocky eminence 116 feet high, 
and its name probably means ‘the conspicuous‘“ (cp 
3. Situatio JAPHIA); on such a level beach the 

7 ro 400, smallest eminence is noticeable. It is 

‘ only with qualifications that Jaffa can be 
called a seaport. Josephus (B/iii. 93) remarks that ‘ by 
nature Joppa is harbourless, for it ends in a rough 
beach, straight for the most part, but the two extremities 
nearly converge, and here there are steep crags and 
rocks that jut out into the sea.’ In fact, the harbour is 
formed by a ridge of low and partly sunken rocks which 
run out at a sharp angle towards the NW. from the S. 
end of the town. Boats can enter it either by rounding 
the point or by a narrow break in the ledge, and even 
this by no means pleasurable entrance is often impos- 
sible, ‘the haven being (with some winds) more 
dangerous than the open sea.’ So Josephus truly 
states, adding that on the rocks of which he has spoken 
‘the chains wherewith Andromeda was bound are still 
shown, attesting the antiquity of that mythus.’ Pliny 
also states that ‘in front of the city lies a rock upon 
which they point out the vestiges of the chains by 
which Andromeda was bound ' (#/N'5 14); the skeleton 
of some marine monster was also shown (see 
JONAH ii, § 4). Certainly it is probable that 
the dangerous character of the haven of Joppa 
was accounted for in olden times by the presence 
of a dragon, just as a tawny fountain near Joppa was 
thought to derive its hue from the blood of the monster 
slain by Perseus.4 The sea seemed more alive near 
Joppa than elsewhere (cp Jos. BY /.c.), and the living 
power in certain waters was frequently held to be de- 
rived from serpents or dragons. Some may have said 

1 Voyages and Travels in the Levant (1766), 116 118, 
; iets have since teen razad. ible (ep J , 

‘ Beauty’ is not equally plausible (cp JaPRETH). 
4WRS Rel, Sei,(2), 174. 
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that the dragon was actually slain, others that he was 
merely confined below the sea (cp DRAGON, § 4). 

Jaffa is beautiful when viewed from the sea, beautiful 
also in its surroundings. The orange gardens are 
modern ; but fruit has always been grown in abundance 
on this rich soil. All the Jaffa fruit has a high reputa- 
tion, and, as agriculture and viticulture spread, other 
parts of SW. Palestine will vie with Jaffa. Antiquities 
are wanting. Dean Stanley’s defence of the supposed 
house of Simon the Tanner (Sinaiand Pal., 277 f.) is 
at least eloquent and chivalrous. T.K.C. 


JORAH (7; First, ‘harvest-born,’ cp iT)’, ‘ early 
(z.é., autumn) rain’; but see below; oypa [B}, 1@Pa 
[A], -pHe [L]), a family in the great post-exilic list (see 
Ezra ii., § 9, § Sc), Ezra2z18=Neh. 724 (HaARIPH)= 
I Esd. 516 (AZEPHURITH, RV ARSIPHURITH). 

“Harvest-born’ (cp 7H, ‘autumn ’) for Jorah and Hariph is 
certainly wrong. The formsare parallel to Haroeh and Hareph 
in,z Ch. 251.4, both of which (like REAIAH and possibly Ex1- 
HOREPH) come from Jerahme’el. In apoechouperd [B] of 1 Esd. 
516 (see Hariwn) apo(s).d=Hariph, and ovp(c)@ probably= 
Hurith, a varjant to Hariph. See, however, Gnthe (on Ezra- 
Neh.); E. Meyer, Zxdész. 144. TKC 

JORAI (°'), a Gadite; 1Ch.513 (lwpee [B}. 
i@pec [A], .1wapeim [L]). ‘Jorai’ occurs among 
other corruptions of tribal names. See JORAH. 

JORAM (om, shortened from JEHORAM, ¢.% 
Pinches and Hommel, however, compare Ai-rammu, 
an Edomite royal name read by Schrader and Bezold 
Malik-rammu [Taylor Cyl. 254], Ai being viewed by 
them as = Ya; cp Del. Par. 1637 It is a question 
whether all these three names have not arisen out of 
Jerahme‘el). 


1. Son of Ahab; see JEHORAM, I. 
z. Son of Jehoshaphat; see JEHORAM, 2, 


3. A Levite, 1 Ch. 2625 or, twpag. [BAL]). 

4. A doubtful reading in 2 S. 810; see HaporAm, Tot, 

5. One of the ‘captains of thousands’ in 1Esd.19 (twpapy, 
[BA], «agaB8ad[L]), corresponding to JozaBap (g.v., 5), ‘chief of 
the Levites,’ in 2 Ch. 359. : T.K.C. 

JORDAN ({7%, for {WY [Olsh. § 215°], 1opAaNHC 
[@ ; also -avyys, -avos], -H¢ -oc [Jos.]}, the chief river 
of Palestine. (See maps to GILEAD and EPHRAIM.) 

The name was felt by the Hebrews to be an appella- 
tive; hence in prose it almost always has the article. 
It is most probably of Semitic origin (though 

1, Name. Wi. dissents), and may be connected with 
Syr. yardd& ‘a lake,’ Ar, warada ‘to go down to water‘ 
(of cattle), wérd** ‘watering-place’; and hence we 
may explain yyy as ‘ watering-place,’ ‘ ford.’ Tapdavos 
was ariver in Crete (Hom. JZ. 7136, Od. 3392). 


See further Ew. Azs#. 1245 267; Wi. AT Uxters. 186, 
ACF 422. QE the two traditional explanations, one—that 


from 77 ‘to descend’ (cp OS 169 81 203 98)—has found 
much acceptance, but we should expect rather the ‘swift’ or 
‘sinuous’ stream to he the title of the Jordan. The other, from 
ok’ and a as if }TV=]yMN"* meant either ‘river of Dan’ or‘ the 
river which has two sources, Jor and Dan’ (Jer. on Mt. 1613; 
cp Dan ii,, § 2), needs no refutation, though it is perhaps 
implied b 6's sopSarys. , By a coincidence the current Arabic 
name of the Jordan (ex-Seri'a) means ‘the wateringplace,’ or 


‘the ford’ (another Seri'a, from which the Jordan is sometimes 
distinguished by the addition of ¢/-Kedira ‘the great,’ is the 
Yarmiik, see § 6). The name ad-’Urdunn, however, is also 
known (see Kampffmeyer, ZDPV,, ‘92, p. 27): 
I. We now understand how P can use the expression 
tm jaw ‘the Jordan of Jericho '2 (Nu. 22: 263 3415 
12 
Josh. 1332, etc.), apparently with a 
reminiscence of its original use as an 
appellative (‘ford’). Probably the famous fords im- 


2. References. 


1 Since the above was written, the author bas found that this 
explanation was first proposed by Seyhold, A7DPV, '96,p. 10/ 
261. 

2 AV gives ‘Jordan by (also, near) Jericho’; RV ‘the Jordan 
at Jericho’ (cp @ xara Iepetya). Kautzsch (7S) supplies 
‘gegentiber” (opposite). Rut in Graz. 125 h he recognises 
chat the genitive (}75*) is added to indicate a particular part of 
the Jordan. Dillmann paraphrases,* that part of the Jordan 
which touches the domain of Jericho. 
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mediately opposite Tell es-Sultan are meant. In adopt- 
ing the expression once, and once only, the Chronicler 
(1 Ch. 6 63 [78]) is conscious that it needs a paraphrase ; 
he therefore adds ‘ on the E. of Jordan.’ 

2, Another expression which may now become plainer 
is y7w7 123, EV ‘ the plain (lit. circle) of Jordan,’ Gen. 
1310 f. (see LOT), 1 K. 7 46 (see ADAM, ZARETHAN), 
2 Ch. 417, or simply 733, EV ‘the plain’ (Gen. 1312 
191725 28, Dt. 343 28.1823), to which corresponds 
the phrase 9 replywpos 708 Iopédvov in the LXX and in 
Mt. 35 Lk. 33. The Hebrew phrase means, according to 
Buhl (Pal. 112), ‘the middle and broader part of the 
Jordan valley from the S. end of the Dead Sea to about 
the Wady ‘Ajliin’ (see GILEAD). This view is based 
on a comparison of Dt. 343 (‘the circle, even the Plain 
of Jericho [the city of palm-trees], as far as Zoar') with 
28, 1823, 1K. 746. In Dt. 343, however, the phrase 
“the Circle’ (pan; cp PLAIN, 4) certainly appears to 
have a narrower reference, and the words 4355 in 2 S. 
1823 and yeaa in 1 K. 746 are with good reason 
suspected of corruption (see MAHANAIM, ‘TEBAH). 
The primary meaning of the phrase ‘the Circle of 
Jordan ' was probably the district between Jericho and 
ZOAR [¢.¥.]. This suits not only Dt. 343 but also 
Mt. 35, where the phrase ‘all the region round about 
Jordan’ (wéoa 4 reply, +. ‘Iopd.) seems to mean ‘ the 
country near Jericho and the Jordan.’ 2 

3. In Job 4023 ‘Jordan’ has been thought to be used 
as an appellative. Most critics (¢.g., Dillmann, Davide 
son, Duhm) render, ‘He is careless though a Jordan 
break forth upon his mouth,’ explaining ‘a Jordan’ to 
mean ‘aviolent outbreak of water.’ Considering that the 
context points to the Nile, this is hard doctrine, and if 
‘Jordan’ were used as an appellative, it should mean 
‘ford.’ Hence Ley and Budde propose to omit 7 as 
a gloss, and Winckler emends it into 4k* ‘Nile’ (but 
whence comes n ?). Certainly the Nile, not the 
Jordan, is to he expected, and perhaps we should read 
thus, pra Tay ‘Dn, *he is careless though GIHON 
(z.e., the Nile, || an, 2.é., the Euphrates) overflow' ; for 
v. 24 see Créé, Bib.). 

4. In Ps. 426(7) ‘from the land of Jordan and the 
Hermonites ' is commonly thought to mean ‘ the neigh- 
bourhood of Dan (Tell el-Kaqi) or Ceesarea Philippi 
{Banids), where the Jordan rises from the roots of 
Hermon’ (Kirkpatrick). This view of the text places 
v, 6(7) in a very pleasing light, and adds a fresh and 
interesting association to the picturesque scenery of the 
Upper Jordan; but it is of very doubtful accuracy. 
See HERMONITES, MIZAR. 

5. OnJer. 125 ‘the swelling’ (AV RV™8, Ew.) } or 
the pride (RV)of Jordan,’ see § 6 and cp Forsst, 3(c). 

6. Josh. 815. Whether the passage of the Jordan 
was represented in the earlier form of the tradition as 
having occurred opposite Jericho, or ata point farther N., 
such as the ford ed-Démieh (some 16 m. above the ford 
near Jericho), need not be discussed again (see JERICHO, 
§ 4, . The latter view fits in better with the story of 
Jacob’s miqration as it now stands (Gen. 82 7} and 
with the direction given to Moses in Dt. ll29 f (see 
GERIZIM, § If). Still, whichever theory we adopt, 
it remains true that, if the reported passage of the 
Israelites occurred ‘at harvest-time,’ it must have 
synchronised with the overflow of the Jordan. The 
circumstance that this river overflows the narrow strip 
of vegetation on each side of its channel at harvest time 
(z.2., at the latter end of March, cp 1 Ch. 1215, Ecclus. 
2426), is recalled to the mind of the reader that he may 
duly estimate the marvel which tradition has reported.* 

7. Passing over the references in the lives-of GIDEON, 
DAVID (cp ForD), ELIJAH, and ELISHA, we pause at 


1 See Keim, Jesu von Naz. 1494 (ET 22317). In Lk. 335 
however a wider reference is possible. id 

2 Onhe legendary character of the narrative cp Wi., Gesch. 
2106 f 
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the deeply interesting scene of the baptisms of John in 
Jordan. It was to the reed-covered banks of this river 
that the one religious teacher of his time whom none, 
as Jesus implies (Mt. 117}, Could compare to a reed, 
summoned his penitents. To a modern observer, 
indeed, the scenery of the Jordan near Jericho seems 
the most appropriate that could have been chosen for 
those solemn events. 

At the same time we_must not he too sure that Jesus’ 
baptism occurred there. That John baptized at the great ford 
near Jericho, is likely enough. But that he also ba yee at 
Beth-nimrah(the probable original of the readings ‘ Bethany’ 
and ‘ Bethahara’ in Jn. 128 5 see BeTHany, § 2), and ‘at Aenon 
near Salim’ (Jn. 3 23, see Satim), are facts by no means difficult 
to accept, considering that the new Elijah must have travelled 
about like the old. And we may reasonably suppose that the 
scene of Jesus’ baptism was in some district more convenient 
than that of Jericho for Galilean pilgrims. 

Without such inquiries as these, a critical geography 
of Palestine is impossible; but the historical interest of 
the Jordan (in spite of the want of great events in 
political history connected with it) is not seriously 
affected by them. To us, as well as to Elisha, the 
Jordan is far more than ‘ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus,’ more even than ‘the great river, the river 
Euphrates.‘ T. K.C. 

The physical interest of the Jordan is hardly inferior 
to the historical. It has been well said, ‘There may 

¢ be something on the surface of another 
8 lange planet to match the Jordan Valley : there 
eg * is nothing-on this. No other part of our 
earth, uncovered by water, sinks to 300 ft. below the 
level of the ocean. But here we have arift more than 
160 m. long, and from 2 to rg broad, which falls 
from the sea-level to as deep as raga ft. below it at the 
coast of the Dead Sea, while the bottom of the latter is 
1300 feet deeper still.” It was supposed by Burckhardt 
that the waters of the Jordan originally flowed down 
the whole course of the depression from the Lebanon 
to the Gulf of ‘Akaba. This view, however, has been 
rejected by Lartet and disproved by Prof. Hull (see 
PEFQ, '86, pp. 145 F). Sail 

*T am disposed to think,’ says this eminent geologist, ‘that 
the fracture of the Jordan-Arabah valley and the elevation of 
the tableland of Edom and Moab on the E. were all the outcome 
of simultaneousoperations and due to similar causes namely, 
the tangential pressure of the earth’s crust due to contraction— 
the contraction being in its turn due to the secularcooling of the 
crust.’ ‘As the land area was gradually rising out of the sea 
{at the close of the Eocene period], the table-lands of Judza 
and Arabia were more and more elevated, while the crusf fell in 
along the western side of the Jordan-Arabah fault ; and this 
seems to have been, accompanied by much crumpling and 
fissuring of the strata,’2 From this time the basin of the Dead 
Sea must have been a salt lake, the levelof which, however must 
have varied greatly at differenttimes. In evidence of this we 
find a succession of terraces of Dead Sea deposits extending 
around the basin of the sea and far up the Jordan valley. The 
present level of the waters of the Dead Sea having been reached 
at the close of the Miocene or the commencementof the Pliocene 
period, no material change can have occurred in the course of 
the Jordan during historical times. Cp Deap SEA, § 2, 





The valley of the Tordan mav be naturally divided 
into three parts: (g} the Upper Jordan from the 
Hasbani to Lake Hiileh; (b) from Lake 

4. Upper Hiileh to the Sea of Galilee: a (c) from 

Jordan. the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea. 

(a) The reputed sources of great rivers in antiquity 
were often not the real ones. Though supposed to take 
its rise at Tell-el-Kadi+ (see DAN) and Banias® (see 
CHSAREA, § 7),the highest perennial source of the 
Jordan is in the bottom of a valley at the W. base of 
Hermon. a short distance from the small town of 
Hasbéya (2295 ft.) and 1a m. N. of Tell-el-Kadi, 

The fountain is in a pool at the foot of a basalt cliff; the 





t GASm. AG 468. 

2 PEF If © Geology,’ 108 £ 

3 Dawson; Zegvft and Syria 106. 

4 The sourceat Dan is mentibned by Jos. (Ad.v.3x, vili, 84) 
as being that of the Little Jordan, éAdecovos ‘lopSdvou, rod 
pexpod "TopSavov. 

5 For the sourceof the Jordan at Banias, cp Jos. Anz, xv 103, 
BY i. 213, iii, 107. 
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stream from it, called Hasdéni, flows through a narrow glen 
into the plain, and fallsinto the main stream about a mile S. of 
the junction of the Leddan and Baniasi. The relative size of 
the three streams Robinson thus estimates —-That from Banias 
is twice as large as the Hashani; while the Leddan .. .is twice 
if not three times the size of that from Banids’ (22 3395). 

The river then flows southward through the marshy 
plain for 6m,, and then into Lake Hiileh. 

Besides the streams mentioned a considerable stream comes 
down from the plain of Ijon, W. of the Hasbani; and two large 
fountains (called Bal&t, and Mellaha), burst forth from the base 
of the mountain-chain of Naphtali.” The Birket er-Ram (7.2, 
the ancient Phiala), which Josephus (87 iii. 10 7) asserts1 to be 
the source of the Jordan, is at the bottom of a deep basin 
eee extinct crater. According to local tradition, it 
occupies the site of a village which was submerged to punish 
the inhabitants for their inhospitality to travellers (ep Sopom 
AND GomorraH). With regard to the morass above Lake 
Hileh it is enough to refer to J. Macgregor’s entertaining 
narrative, #05 Roy on the Jevdan. That the Lake is not the 
Mé-Merom (Josh. 11 57), as used to he supposed, may he taken 
as almost certain (see ZDPV 9 252 348 7.3 and cp Mero, 
WATERS OF). 

(6) On issuing from Lake Hiileh the river flows ina 
moderate current for about2 m. On passing through 

‘ Jisr Benét Ya'kib (‘bridge of Jacob’s 
Middle Rak 
5sordan daughters,’ see § 7), however, the banks 
* suddenly contract and become steep. The 
river now dashes along over arocky bed in sheets of foam. 
Here and there the retreating banks have a little green 
meadow, with its fringe of oleanders (a characteristic 
plant) all wet and glistening with spray. Thus it 
rushes on, in its serpentine course, till, breaking from 
its rocky barriers, it enters the rich plain of Batiha, 
where on the left bank stand the ruins of Bethsaida 
[BETHSAIDA]}. The river now expands, averaging some 
20 yards in width. Across its channel here and there 
extend bars of sand, at which it is easily forded. At 
length the turbid stream reaches the still bosom of the 
Sea of Galilee, where, for a considerable distance, it 
is still visible. This gave rise to the Jewish legend 
(Ber. rabba, 4) that its waters and those of the lake do 
not intermingle. The fall of the river between Jisr 
Benat Ja'kib and the lake (a distance of only 7 m.) 
is not less than 689 feet. The total length of the 
section between the two lakes is about zx m. as the 
crow flies. 

(c) The Jordan between the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea flows through a deep depression (65m. long) 
6. Lower called in Arabic the G&ér (2.e., ‘bottom, 

J rdan depth, cavity, valley’), the ARABAH [¢.v.], 

ordan. of the Hebrew Bible and the avAwy of 
Greek writers (¢.g., Diod, Sic. ii, 489). The Ghor is 3 
m. wide at its northern end, but gradually expands 
till it attains a width of upwards of 12 m. at Jericho. 
Down this broad valley the Jordan has worked out for 
itself a bed about 20 ft. deeper at the northern end, 
and zoo ft. towards the Dead Sea; this bed varies from 
a quarter of a mile to two miles inbreadth, and is known 
as the Zor, Along its banks is that jungle of+ semi- 
tropical trees known in the OT asthe Pride of Jordan.’ 
The GhGr itself is to a large extent of exuberant 
fertility. 

On the E. side, N. of the ZerRé (see Jassox), where 
streams abound, the productivity is great, and the traces of 
ancient canals §, of that river show that the land was in ancient 
times well cultivated. And why should not the desert once 
more ‘blossomas the rose’? A number of the affluents of the 

ordan would lend themselves admirably to the purposes of 
irrigation.2._ It is only at the southern end of the Ghér, for a 
few miles N. of the Dead Sea, that the soil is really sterile, 
being covered with a white nitrouscrust, like hoar frost, through 
which not a blade of grass can possibly spring. 

The Jordan issues from the Sea of Galilee, close to 
the hills on the western side of the plain, sweeping 
round the little peninsula. The fall of the river is at 
first 40 ft. per m.; but on entering the plain of, Beisaén 
it becomes only ro or 12 ft. per m.; and farther S. 
only 4or 5 ft. A short distance down are the remains 

1 The statementis onite 

2 See GASm. HG 483. 
channel to be easily useful for irrigation’ 
PEFOQ,’79, ps 140. 


roundless. ' 
he Jordan itself runs in too deep a 
But cp Merrill, 
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o£ a Roman bridge, whose fallen arches obstruct the 
stream, and make it dash through in sheets of foam. 
Below this, says Molyneux, who surveyed the Jordan in 
a boat in 1847,are several weirs, constructed of rough 
stones, and intended to raise the water, and turn it into 
canals, so as to irrigate the neighbouring plain. Five 
miles from the lake the Jordan receives its largest 
tributary, the Seré‘at el-Menadireh! (the Hieromices 
of Pliny, the Yarma#k of the Talmud), which drains a 
large section of Bashan and Gilead. This stream is 
130 ft. wide at its mouth. Two miles farther is the 
quaint structure (Saracenic, according to Porter) of the 
bridge of el-Mujami‘a. Here Molyneux found the river 
upwards of 100 ft. broad and 4 to 6 ft. deep. 

As described by Porter, the ravine now inclines east- 
ward to the centre of the plain, and its banks contract. 
Its sides are bare and white, and the chalky strata 
are deeply furrowed. The margin of the river has still 
its beautiful fringe of foliage, and the little islets which 
occur here and there are covered with shrubbery. 
Fifteen miles 8. of the bridge the Wady YAbis (see 
JABESH-GILEAD) falls in from the E. A short distance 
above it a barren sandy island divides the channel, and 
with its bars on each side forms a ford; on the western 
bank, in a well-watered neighbourhood, the site of 
SuccoTu [g.¥.] has been placed. 

About 9 m. lower down, and about half-way between 
the lakes, the JABBOK [g.zv.], the only otherconsiderable 
tributary, falls into the Jordan, coming down through a 
deep wild glen in the mountains of Gileal. After this 
the jungle of cane, willow, and tamarisk along the 
banks grows denser, and the plain above more dreary 
and desolate. 

As the river approaches the Dead Sea, the mountain 
ranges on each side rise to a greater height, and become 
more rugged and desolate. The glen winds likea serpent 
through the centre, between two tiers of banks. The 
bottom is smooth, and sprinkled on the outside with 
stunted shrubs. The river winds in endless coils along 
the bottom, now touching one side and now another, 
with its beautiful border of green foliage, looking all 
the greener from contrast with the desert above. The 
banks are of soft clay, in places to ft. high; the stream 
varies from 80 to rg§0 ft. in breadth, and from 5 to 12 
in depth. Near its month the current becomes more 
sluggish and the stream expands. Where the Wady 
HeSban falls in, Lynch? in 1848 found the river 150 
ft. wide and 12 deep, ‘ the current four knots.' Farther 
down the banks are low and sedgy; the width gradually 
increases to 180 yards at its mouth: but the depth is 
only 3 ft. Lynch adds that the extraordinary fall in 
the Jordan is accounted for by its tortuous course. ‘In 
a space of 60m. of latitude, and 4 or 5m. of longitude, 
the Jordan traverses at least zoom. ... We have 
plunged down twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides 
a great manv of lesser magnitude.’ 


The four main affluents are the Yarmtk and the Jabbok on 
the E., and onthe W. the Jalad passing Beisin, and the Fari‘a 
rising not far from Shechem. The supply of 

7. Affluents these and other perennial streams, however, 
and fords. scarcely balances the loss from evaporation of 
the river. It is difficult to compute the total 

number of the fords. According to PEFM 279 225 385 3270 
there are 50fords in the 42 m. of stream above /7s7 Damieh, and 
only 5 in the 25 m below. Some of them have been historically 
important, ¢.g., ‘Abara near Beisan (according to Conder, the 
Bethabara of Origen), Damieh on the road from Shechem to 
Gilead, and the ford of e!-Hajla (see below). The bridge called 
Jisr Benat Va‘kib may alsobe mentioned (see § 5); it was long 
the adie Des from ‘Western Palestine to Damascus.3 It is 
first referred to in 1450 A.D., but as early as the Crusades a 


1 'Its name is derived from the Bedawin tribe called el- 
Menadireh-—S‘277'a being the Arabic word for ford or watering: 
place, etc.—who graze their flocks in its valley and cultivate its 
slopes’ (Schisnmcher Aeress the Jordan, 8). 

2 Lieutenant Lynch made an adventurous boat-voyage in 1848 
to survey the Jordan from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead. Sea. 

8 Robinson, BA 2441 ;GASm. AG 427 429, The origin of 
the name is unknown dbut see Ritter, Pal. wu Syr. 2697). Not 
far off is a khan now named after the pit of Joseph. 
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"Ford of Jacob! (Vadum Jacob, Will. Tyr. Hist. 1813) is 
mentioned. The bridge was probably built during the fifteenth 
century, when the caravan road was constructed from Damascus 
to Egypt. At Makhadet el-Hajjla, opposite the Roman Jericho, 
the annual bathing of the pilgrims takes place (see Beru- 
HOGLAH and cp Stanley, Sin. and Padé. 314 7). There are 
two fords, one above and one below the bathing-pla _ Ibey 
are much deeper than those higher up, and when the river is 
swollen they becomeimpassable. On the bridges, see Merrill, 
PEFQ,'79, p- 1384 

The Jordan valley is a tropical oasis sunk in the 
temperate zone. It is possible to pass in the depth of 

Climate winter from sleet and cold winds at 

8. ae. Jerusalem to a delightful summer atmo- 
sphere (60°-80° Fahrenheit) at Jericho. In summer the 
heat is equatorial. Theclimate of the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, though enervating, is less trying ; Josephus's 
panegyric of the natural products of Gennesaret is well 
known (see GALILEE i., § 4, end). 

Josephus, however, does not mention the graceful papyrus 
(Cyperus papyrus) which flourishes, not only in the marshes of 
the Hialeh, but also on the W. shore of the Sea of Galilee. Here 
too we find the #as& or dm tree A aad spina christi), a 
tropical tree, which abounds all along the lower course of the 
Jordan. Below the Sea of Galilee indigo is grown, and many 
trees unknown elsewhere in Palestine crowd the river-banks. 
In the five oases of the Dead Searegion many products of the 
tropic zone, i ing the zakkaim, or false balm of Gilead 
pe alanires Aigyptiaca), the gorgeous scarlet Loranthus, the 

enna (see CAMPHIRE), and the Salvadera persica abound. 
Balsam (see BALSAM, § 2) has long since gee but in 
the crusading age sugar was still grown at Jericho. On the 
‘rose of Jericho" (Anastatica) see Tristram, NHB 477. The 

lane does not grow any longer at Jericho, hut is found at 
asada. 

To boat voyagers the jungle of the Jordan affords a 
delightful spectacle of luxuriant vegetation (see FOREST, 
and cp Lynch, Narrative, 211-215), varied not seldom 
by tokens of the presence of wild animals. 

"At one place,’ says Lynch, ‘ we saw the fresh track of a tiger 
on the low clayey margin (of Jordan), where he had come to 
drink. At another time a wild boar started with a savage grunt 
and dashed into the thicket ; but for some moments we traced 
his pe thway by the shaking cane and the crashing sound of 
breaking branches.’ Evidently however, it was a cheetah, not 
a tiger, that the voyager observed. The jackal, fox, hyena, 
boar, ibex, leopard, and cheetah (the two [atter both probably 
called 193, see LEOPARD) may in fact easily be met with in the 
Jordan Valley. 

How wonderful, too, is the bird-life of the Jordan 
Valley! One often notices there Indian, and _ still 
oftener Ethiopian species. The butterflies, too, which 
hover over the flowers in winter are, like the flowers 
themselves, many of them of Nubian and Abyssinian 
types. Whata garden all this favoured land must have 
been not merely in the time of Jesus but in the more 
remote age when the Yahwist (J)wrote the eulogistic 
description in Gen. 1310 ! ’ 

Literature, See Survey of Western Palestine, Flora and 
Fauna' oR '89), Molyneux, Warratwe and Official 
Reports (‘47) ; Lyhch, Narrative of the U.S. Expedition ('49): 
J., Macgregor, Rob Roy on the_fordan (’70); Neuhauer, 
Géogr, 29-31 Warren in Hastings' DZ ii, ; works of Robinson, 
Porter, Tristram, G. A. Smith. §rAT.K.C 


JORIBAS (iqpiBoc [BA]), 1 Esd.844=Ezra 816 
Jariz, 2. RV has Joribus (so EV in 1 Esd. 919= 
Ezra 1018 JARIB, 3). 

JORIM (1@peim [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus, Lk. 329. See GENEALOGIES il., §3 7 

JORKOAM, or rather, as in RV, JoRKEAM (OUP), 
grandson of SHEMA (g.v.), one of the sons of Hebron 
(Ch. 244, in 6 MT DPT], see REKEM, 3). The 
readings of @ (1akAan, lek. [B], tepKaan [A], 


lepekam [L] suggest that this is the same name as 
that which MT of Josh. 1556 (cp @8) gives as JOKDEAM 
ee, ). There is no satisfactory explanation of Jorkeam 

‘pallor populi,' Ges. 7Zes., may serve as a warning to 
etymologists); and the name is most probably a cor- 





ruption of bypmy (see JERAHMEEL, § 4). T.K.C. 
JOSABAD. 1. 1 Ch. 124(7T2}%) AV. See Joza- 
BAD, I. 


2. 1 Esd. 863 (iwaaBdos [A}). See JozaBan, 6. 
3. 1 Esd. 929 (gaBaSos [A]). SeeZappat, 1. 
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JOSAPHAT (i@cadat [Ti.WH]), Mt. 18, RV 
JEHOSHAPHAT [g.2. ]. 


JOSAPHIAS (iwcagiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 8 36= Ezra 
810, JOSIPHIAH. 


JOSE (iHcoy [Ti.WH]), Lk. 829, AV, RV Jesus, 8. 
See GENEALOGIES iL, § 3 7 


JOSECH (1a cHy [Ti. WH]) , Lk. 826 RV, thereading 
to he preferred to AV. JosEPH (g.v.), See GENEA- 
LOGIES ii., § 3£. . 

JOSEDECH (pT¥i), Hag. 11 (etc.); AV, RV 
JEHOZADAK ; Josedec (1caceAek) 1 Esd. 55 (=Ezra 
32), etc., AV ; RV JOSEDEK. See JEHOZADAK. 


JOSEPH [TRIBE] (DY; on name see next article, 
§1), one of the constituent parts of Israel in its wide sense. 
If Joseph was really called a tribe (Nu. 
1312,¢ P; mep),? he differed consider- 
ably from the rest of the tribes. He 
ranked not only with Gad and Zebulun, but also with 
Jacob and the other ancestral heroes of Israel ; indeed 
he even stands apart from them. As a legendary hero, 
mainly, he is considered in the next article. Here 
Joseph is dealt with as a community. 

With regard to the name something must be said 
on the theory of a connection with the place-name 
Y-Sa-p-'a-ra,2 no. 78 in Thotmes III.'s &inu list. 
The question is, Can the interpretation of this as a 
transcription of $yxo», first brought prominently for- 
ward by Edward Meyer in 1886 (ZATW61¥ ; cp 
841 #) .and by Groff (Rev. Egypt. 498150 f.),? be 
regarded as made out? That 'e-~g may be >y is 
admitted : it is a regular and recurrent equation (e.g., 
no. 110; Bat-tj-fa-’-ra). The difficulty, as Meyer 
admitted, is in the sibilant. 

Egyptian ¥ usually represents y» (¢.g-, no. 38 5 S@-na-mg@= 
Shunem). The Semitic name would therefore be spy» rather 
than bypp*. Noldeke, accordingly, has suggested (ZATIV 
845 n. SPRsy that the Hebrew name to compared is rather 
Ishpah (spy, 1 Ch. 816) which occurs in a genealogy of Ben- 


jamin,4 

There has been a temptation to save the original 
hypothesis by adopting some conjectural explanation 
implying differences of pronunciation.6 

W. Max Muller6 thinks it certain that the # Zz list embodies 
names which the scribe had before him in cuneiform, and 
suggests that although he accommodated his transcription to 
Canaanite pronunciation where the word or its etymology was 
known to him, elsewhere he wrote s for yj and § for p, following 
(probably) a northern (Mesopotamian) usage. Thename we are 
considering oe ge on this theory, have been written in the 
source employed approximately Ya-a-st-f7-7-2i, 

Notwithstanding the prevailing tendency in the con- 
trary direction? it seems for the present more prudent 


1 Faxliest 
traceof iiithe., 


1 The late passage where the word tribe is applied to Joseph 
is evidently out of order. There can be little doubt that the 
clue is to be found in the name Joseph inz. 7. ‘ Igal, son of 
Joseph’ (pr 3 31°) should be ‘Iga... Of the sons of 
Joseph ' (0° syn... 99°5 cp the suggestions of Di. ad loc); 
Ls d. /_perhaps represents a MS which gave the tribes in the 
order Zehulun, Issachar, Joseph,—2.¢., Ephraim and Manasseh, 
~—Benjamin ; whilst v. z0,4 represents a MS that gave them in 
the order Issachar, Zehulun, Joseph—i.e., Manasseh, Ephraim. 
It is not unlikely therefore that tribe of Joseph ’ ought to be 
‘sons of Joseph.” In Dt, 2712, however, Joseph and Levi are 
éreated as two of twelve tribes. See later. 


(uo 


3 See also de Rougé Rev, archéol., nouv. sét., 4355-372 
(61). Valdemar Schmidt, Assyriens og Aegyptens ganile His- 
zorze, 2535 (7, ), rejects without discussion any connection with 
the patriarc! feseph. 

4 On the view of Petrie, who adheres to yj, see next article, § 1. 

5 Suchas that at the time of Thotmes III, the name was pro- 
nounced with yj and that the p of the Hebrew prpy is due toa 
later peculiarity of Ephraimite pronunciation aided perhaps by 
the explanation from FID’, FDS (see next article, § 1). See, how. 
ever, SHIBBOLETH. 

§ OLZ 2 397 [’99). ae 

7 Driver, for example, passes over the phonetic difficulty 
(Hastings, DB 25264). 
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to abstain from making any use of the Meyer-Groff 
hypothesis.+ 

The next question is, To what sections of the com- 
munity was the name Joseph applied, and when? That 
2. Application. it included Ephraim and Manasseh is 

APP “clear. P tells us that ‘the children of 
Joseph were two tribes (men), Manasseh and Ephraim’ 
(Josh. 144); and a gloss (see below) says the same in 
1717. That this was not merely a late notion is shown 
by its being assumed in the genealogies of J and E. 
The case of Benjamin is more ambiguous. P excludes 
Benjamin formally : the children of Benjamin settled 
between the children of Judah and the children of 
Joseph (Josh. 181x), with which agrees the southern 
border assigned to the ‘sons of Joseph ' (163-3 P), which 
is repeated (with modifications) as the northern border 
of Benjamin (1812 £, P). That Benjamin was some- 
times, however, definitely included in Joseph there can 
be no doubt (see BENJAMIN, § 1); and that some of 
the ambiguous cases also may have been meant to 
include it is possible. 

In Josh, 24 32 we should probably (Kue., Di.) read not ‘sons 
of Joseph” (MT) but, with &, ‘Joseph’ [Bab (mg.} AL],—z.2., 
the hero himself. _In Josh. 1714-18 ouse of Joseph’ (read so 
also in v. x4, with Di.) is not improbably correctly interpreted 
by the interpolated gloss in v. 17 (om. 8a) of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. On the other hand, in Judg, 122 4 35 there can be 
little doubt that ‘house of Joseph’ includes Benjamin, as it 
certainly does in_2 S. 1920 [21] ; and here perhaps would belong 
the Blessing of Jacob’ if we should adopt the restoration of 
Gen. 4922 pope by Cheyne(PSBA 21242 [’g9]) — 

‘Ephraim is an ornament for Joseph, 
anasseh a bracelet for Israel’ ; 
for inz. 26 Joseph seems to be less than Israel—z.e., probably, 
N. Israel. 

It was natural, however, that Joseph should give its 
name to the whole of the N. kingdom, as England often 
does to Great Britain : in Amos 56 ‘house of Joseph’ 
is the N. kingdom, and so in 66 ‘Joseph.‘ Perhaps 
rt K. 1128 is similar. : 

In Josh. 185 ‘house of Joseph’ and Judah’ seem between 
them to represent the whole of western Palestine. Similarly, 
in Oh. 18 “house of Joseph’ is parallel to ‘house of Jacob,’ 
and in Zech. 106 to ‘house of Judah’-; compare Ps. 7867, 
where Joseph = Ephraim— e., Israel. In the other passages in 
the Psalms the text has been questioned.2 § Remnant of Joseph’ 
(apy mxw) in Amos 515 (on the late date of which see 
Nowack, ad oc.) reminds one of the still later idea of a Messiah 
ben Joseph alongside of the Messiah ben David (see EvHraim 
§ 10, end, and reff. there). 

There is clearly a tendency to apply the name Joseph 
to the whole of the northern kingdom. Winckler goes 
further. He holds (GZ2 67-77) that Joseph is not really 
a tribal name at all, in which capacity Joseph is repre- 
sented by his son Ephraim. Joseph is a genealogical 
creation, a personification of the northern kingdom, and 
therefore older than ‘Israel,’ the personification of 
David’s kingdom of ‘ the twelve tribes’ (p. 68).2 How- 


1 This is probably now the attitude of Meyer himself (2.4 7 #7 
845 n: 3['88]; ep also W. E. Crum in Hastings, DB i essa), 
who mentions with approval Noldeke’s remark that there 7s‘q@ 
further difficultyin the [probable} fact that 7p)» would be pro- 
nounced Vaus¢/with au for o. WMM, however, cites against 
this (in a private letter) the Canaanitish gloss Ya we znd in the 
Amarna letters. He winds up his recent discussion of the ques- 
tion (Ze.) by saying that the equation y-sa-p-’a-ra = Syppr 
is not proved, but ‘probable.’ He now says ‘possibl’e,’describ- 
ing as better Winckler’s identification with the old Canaanite 
name Ya-8u-b-ilu (see next art., § 1), which Winckler writes 
with 6 (Wi. GZ 268 n. 3). 

2 ‘Three times in the Psalms (post-exilic) we apparently find 
Joseph as a designation of the entire people of Israel, side by 
side with Jacob or Israel. It is highly probable, however, that 
all these passages (Pss, 7715 rl 801 [2] 814 [5] A} are 
corrupt. Beyond the shadow of a doubt this is the case wit 
Ps. 814 [5], where MT gives the resolved form pm». None 
of the examples of such forms adduced by the grammarians will 
hear examination (Che. /BZ 18210 f [’g9]). In Ps. fe, 
ADIN is preceded by a warning Pasek; most probably the 
right reading is ny ‘13’ (Cheyne, MS note). 

3 Like Jacob, Joseph has also amythological significance. As 
hero of Shechem he is the Baal-berith of the northern confedera- 
tion, and represents the sun-god to whom the moon and the 
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ever that may be, there is certainly a tendency to equate 
Joseph and the Ephraimite kingdom. The case of 
Benjamin, however, requires special study (cp BEN- 
JAMIN, MANASSEH). Whatever may be the real facts 
of the earlier history of that tribe,! it appears that in later 
times it seemed unnatural toregard it as forming part of 
the same whole as Ephraim and Manasseh. 

If, as is frequently supposed, Joseph was an old name 
for all the clans that settled in EPHRAIM [g.v., i, § 1, 
this will account for its not being mentioned in the ‘ Song 
of Deborah’ : it is represented by its constituent parts. 
It seems not improbable that Joseph and Ephraim are 
simply two names, older and younger, tribal and geo- 
graphical (see EPHRAIM, § 1), for the same thing (cp 
also RACHEL). 

We have suggested that Ephraim was a younger 
name than Joseph; but only as the name of a people. 
As a geographical name it may have 
been much older. The question arises 
accordingly, Were there Israelites in Ephraim before 
Joseph settled there? We are hardly entitled to finda 
hint of a theory that this was so in the story of the sons 
of Leah * dwelling by Shechem (Gen. 37 144, J) or tend- 
ing their flocks in the plain of Dothan (vw. 176, E) before 
Joseph joined them; this may as easily belong to the 
Joseph-tule. There is more chance of there being a 
legendary trace of such a theory in the story of Gen. 34 
(see DINAH, SIMEON, LEVI, EPHRAIM, § 7 n.; cp Wi. 
GI 285). 

Nor would it be safe to interpret of the tribe what we 
are told in J of Joseph’s having an Egyptian wife.? In 
this respect Joseph stands with Jacob and the other 
heroes of legend, in whose case also the name of the 
wife is given. This is so even if we should incline to 
follow Marquart in finding traces of Egyptian names in 
Josephite clans. The point that the names of Joseph’s 
sons are bestowed not by his wife, as is the custom in the 
patriarch stories of J and E, but by himself (Gen. 41 51 
J, E),may be taken direct from the source that both E 
and J used (see next article, § 4). 

On the notions about the mutual relations as to 
dignity and status of Reuben, Joseph, and Judah (2 8, 
1943 [44] : with Thenius, read aq for wa, with @B4L ; 
and 1 Ch. 51 f.} see REUBEN. H.W. H. 


JOSEPH [in OT] (D1, §§ 53, 79, 84, ‘he [#.e., the 
tribal god] increases,’ cp the fuller form ADV, twcHd 
passim). 

1. Son of Jacob and Rachel and brother of Benjamin 
(Gen. 8022-24), the eponym of the tribe of Joseph 
(=Manasseh and Ephraim). Tradition 
connected the name variously with the ‘ re- 
moving’ (px) of Rachel’s childlessness (so E ; cp 
Abiasaph, Eliasaph, Asaph), and with her longing for 
the ‘addition’ (mp5 “let him add ’} of another son (soJ).4 
If ‘Joseph’ contains an utterance respecting God, the 
latter explanation approaches the truth. The multi- 
plication will refer to all the blessings poetically 
described in Gen. 4925. Names like Joseph, however, 
are generally shortened from theophoric names. T 
analogy of Ishmael and Jerahmeel suggests that ‘Josene 





3. Other points. 


1. Name. 





eleven stars how down. On Winckler’s explanation (from the 
calendar) of the two sons and the advancement of the younger, 
see MANASSEH, 

1 For a brilliant discussion of the whole question see Winckler 
GIii, (gassim), where it is argued that Saul, a Gileadite, made 
himself ruler of Benjamin, which he transformed into a state 
representing roughly what was later the Ephraimite kingdom 
(but stretching southwards beyond Ephraim). Cp SAUL, Jupan, 
and nrticles referred to there. 

2 The mention of the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah as heing not 
with the sons of Leah (?), but with Joseph, seems to he due to a 
late hand (Gen. 372). The Test. xi7, Patr. makes Gad in 
particular take great blame to himself for ill will to Joseph. 

3 For Winckler’s mythological explanation, see GI 2 72. 

4Cp Milki.atapa (Melki-asaph?) and_Baal-iaSupu (Baal- 
yasaph ?), the one, the name of a king of Gebal, in the time of 
Fsar-haddon and ASur-bani-pal (KB2149 241); the other, of an 
Arvadite prince, in the time of ASur-bani-pal (AB 2173). 
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was originally Josiph-el (cp Josiphiah). There is a 
Palestinian place-name in the Karnak list of Thotmes 
III. (16th cent. B.c.} which in Hebrew letters might 
stand as Sypy (popularly, Joseph-el), and which, if 
rightly so read (see JOSEPH i., 1), may have been first 
of all aclan-name (see XP) 448). Pinches too has dis- 
covered ona very ancient Babylonian contract-tablet the 
personal name Yasup-ilu (rather Yagup-ilu), which has 
some resemblance to Joseph-el.} 

As to Joseph-el, a final decision seems far off. See Joserx 
i. § 1, and note that Flinders Petrie reads Yeshephar, and 
identifies the place with es-Sawafir, SE. of Ashdod (see Sapuir), 
while Tomkins (277 of Joseph, 98) identifies Joseph-el with 
Yasuf, in a wady E. of Kefr Harith and Nehi Nin (see 
TIMNATH-SERAH). All most uncertain. 

On the ethnic use of the name which in pre-exilic 
prose means the same as ‘Ephraim’ in prophetic 
language — ;.e., the tribes of N. Israel? (2S. 1920 [21]; 
I K. 1128), see JOSEPH i., § 2. 

In Jos. ¢. Ap, 132 (290) Chaeremon, an Egyptian 
Greek writer, is said to have spoken of Joseph under 
the name IIereond, and it is plausible to hold that 
Manétho simply distorts the name ‘Joseph’ when he 
speaks (Jos. ¢, Af. 126[238]) of the leader of the lepers 
(see § 11) as Ooapanpos or Ocapoip.? The name 
Osarsiph is properly a divine name (=Osar-sapi); it 
denotes Osiris as god of the underworld.‘ It is possible 
to interpret Peteseph ‘he whom the god Seph has given,’ 
and to suppose another distortion of Joseph. Still it is 
very possible that ITereoyp may be a mere clerical error 
for Ileregpys, the Greecised form of the name of Joseph’s 
father-in-law. 

The traditional story of Joseph in Genesis (we omit 
the meagre post-exilic abstract of P) presents a very 

Traditi different aspect from that of Abraham, 

2. Traditions, Isaac, and Jacob. The hero is no: 
doubt idealised; but the details of his life are such as, 
in amore recent biography, we might accept as to some 
extent an approach to truth; evenin such a point as. 
the age of Joseph at his death (Gen. 5026) the biographer 
does not overstep the bounds of possibility. How 
Joseph came to be regarded as the ‘son’ of Jacob, and 
how it was that the stream of tradition flowed so much 
more abundantly for’ biographers of Joseph than for 
those of the first three patriarchs, we must consider 
later (§ 4). 

It is evident, however, that, though more credible in. 
its details, the story of Joseph cannot be accepted as. 
genuinely historical, since it comes to usin two forms 
which do not altogether agree, and neither of the two 
narratives can be presumed to be on the whole earlier 
than the ninth or eighth century B,.¢, It was the life 
of the founder of his people that the Israelite writer or 
writers called E had to relate; how could we expect 
even a moderate degree of what moderns are pleased to 
call historical impartiality? It would be hardly less 
absurd to expect a narrative of well-sifted facts from the 
Judahite writer or writers known as J. The working of 
popular prejudices, and the plastic influence of the 
popular imagination, which delights to find anticipations 
of later historical facts, can readily be discerned, and 
who that has any sympathy with antique modes of 
thought could desire it to be otherwise? 

In fitting the Joseph-traditions into the general narra- 
tive, it was necessary to give some idea of the relative 

ages of Joseph and his brethren. Two 
3. J and E. different views were taken. 

It follows from E’s account of the births that Joseph was horn 

not long after the sons of Leah, and at most only twelve years 


after Reuben (Gen. 3117 47). The fragments of J in Gen. 30, 
however, leave it open to us to suppose that the interval between 








2 Cp Sayce, Pnt. Pal., Pref. ; Hommel, ANT 96. Elsewhere 
(op. cit, 112) Hommel compares the name YaSup-ilu with the 
S. Arabian name YaSépu (from YaSupu-ilu), which he ,explains 
(p. 84) as § He (God) regards.’ 

2 Cp Staerk, Studien aur Rel.- u. Spr geschichte, etc.,1 87 7 

3 As if Joseph were a syncretistic name ‘ Yahwé-Seph.’ 

4 Ebers, Durch Gosen zur Sinai), 561; Tomkins, Acad., 
Sept. 1, 1883. 
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the births of Joseph and Zebuitn was longer than the fragments 
of E would incline us to suppose. At any rate, the extracts 
from the Joseph-section of J repent Joseph_as born to Jacob 
in his old age (373 4420). The notice that he was seventeen 
years old when he was sold into Egypt (372) comesfrom P, and 
is due to learned hut not authoritative calculation. 


This difference of view helps to explain the first 
chapter in Joseph’s composite biography. The two 
narrators agree that Joseph’s brethren conspired together 
to kill him; but the reason for this step given by E 
(8726 5-1x} is the more intelligible the older we suppose 
Joseph to he. J simply states that the brethren of 
Joseph hated himbecause of the partiality for him shown 
by his father Israel, who had provided him with a 
‘long tunic with sleeves’ (see TUNIC), such as befitted 
one born to greatness and not to hard toil (373, J). Thus 
the mischief is traced in J to an act of Jacob; but in E 
we find it accounted for by an act of Joseph, viz., his 
communication of ominous dreams. In neither case is 
the act blameworthy according to the writer; it con- 
duces to the accomplishment of Yahwé’s great purpose, 
which is the exaltation of Joseph for the good of his 
whole family and for that of the country where the 
Israelites are to sojourn. 

The other differences between the two narratives in 
chap. 37 need not long detain us. That according to 
J Joseph is sent from Jacob‘s abode to Shechem is 
merely aconsequence’ of the statement in Gen. 3516 zr 
(J) that Jacob had settled in the neighbourhood of 
Ephrath (orperhaps Beeroth; see EPHRATH); ‘ the vale 
of Hebron’ (pan) 3714, should be ' the vale (or plain) 
of Beeroth.”. Of course, E’s account is the more 
accurate; but J does not alter the tradition that the 
brothers were at DOTHAN [g.v.], N. of Shechem, on 
the caravan-route from Gilead to Egypt, when they got 
rid of their ambitious brother. Nor is the discrepancy 
between J and E as to the ethnic designation of the 
merchants who convey Joseph to Egypt (Ishmaelites 
from Gilead, J; Midianites, E) as important as two 
other differences: (1) that the spokesman of Joseph’s 
brethren and the averter of Joseph’s death is Reuben in 
E, but Judah in J;? and (2) that, according to E, 
Joseph was stolen (by the Midianites) out of the water- 
less cistern into which he had been cast, whilst, according 
to J, he was sold to the merchants (Ishmaelites) by his 
brethren. The difference as to the spokesman is of 
interest as suggesting the N. Israelitish origin of the 
story as given by E; J’s version is, in its present form, 
not less distinctly of southern origin. The difference 
as to how the passing caravan obtained Joseph shows 
the superior skill of E as a narrator. .It was important, 
he considered, to show that Joseph was not rightfully 
used as a slave. 

Chap. 39 is mostly due to J. 

Joseph is sold as a slave to an Egyptian,? who perceives his 
worth and places him over his household ; but his master’s wife 
casts her eyes upon the young man, and makes proposals from 
which he can escape only by flight. Falsely accused to his 
master, he is cast into prison, Yahwé, however, gives him 
favour with the governor, who in his turn sets Joseph over his 

jouse. 


This plain story, however, is complicated by being 
interwoven with passages from E._ According to these, 
Joseph was bought by a saris (see EUNUCH) named 
Potiphar, the captain of Pharaoh’s’.bodyguard, ‘who 
entrusted him with the care of all that he had. A 
subsequent passage of E refers to Joseph as being in 
the prison, not for any real or supposed offence, but to 
attend on two high officers of the Pharaoh who had 
been confined for some fault in the prison in Potiphar’s 
house. 

Chaps. 40-42 are mainly from E. The chief butler 
and the chief baker in their imprisonment have strange 
dreams which only Joseph can interpret. Two years 


1 CpC. Niehuhr, Gesch. der Ebr. Zeit. 1159. 

2 In 3721 [J] ‘Reuben’ should of course he ‘ Judah.’ 
alteration was made by the editor. See O2f Hex. 259. 

3 The words ‘Potiphar, a sés of Pharaoh, captain of the 
bodyguard’ (39 3, are a harmonistic insertion of R. 
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later the Pharaoh himself has dreams which, by divine 
favour, Joseph succeeds in explaining. (Dreams are 
frequently introduced by E, though it happens that a 
belief in the significance of dreams was particularly 
characteristic of Egypt. }1 Seven years of great plenty 
are at hand, which will be followed by seven years of 
famine. Joseph counsels that during the years of 
abundance a fifth part of the grain should be exacted 
from the agriculturists and laid up in storehouses. 
The Pharaoh perceives that a divine spirit is in Joseph, 
makes him high steward and grand vizier,? and, among 
other honours, introduces him by marriage into a grand 
sacerdotal family. Joseph also receives an Egyptian 
name (4145, J), and we shall see later (§ 11) that the 
three Egyptian names in 4145 have an important bearing 
on criticism. To the two sons of Joseph, however, 
born before the famine, pure Hebrew names are given 
(Gen. 4150-52). 

Soon the evil years arrive. Joseph‘s counsel has been 
carried out, and the Egyptians come to the Semitic 
grand vizier to buy grain, till their money is exhansted 
(4156 4715, J). By a clever contrivance (the narrative 
is J’s) Joseph obtains for the Pharaoh the proprietorship 
of the whole land of Egypt, except that which belongs 
to the priests. ° Of this, more hereafter (see § 10). 
Suffice it to remark that though the story in 4713-263 
can be fitted fairly well into the general narrative (by 
making it the sequel of the description in 4155 7), it 
shows a new side to Joseph’s character which is not 
altogether pleasing,# and contrasts with the spirit of the 
fine passage, ‘God sent me before you to preserve life’ 
(4558, E). 

Now comes the true turning-point in Joseph‘s life. 
His honours were not for himself alone; they were to 
prepare the way for the friendly reception of his entire 
family in Egypt. Driven by hunger, all Joseph’s 
brethren except Benjamin come to Egypt to buy corn, 
and do obeisance to the grand vizier (425-7; E, but J 
at end of 7). 

Joseph recognizes them, and remembers the dreams of his 
youth, He affects to regard them as spies. To prove the truth 
of their story, they must fetch their youngest brother to see him, 
Simeonremaining in bonds as surety with Joseph. They return 
home sadly, admitting the justice of their fate(z. 21), and with 
additional anxiety because the corn and the purchase-money 
were both, unaccountably, in their sacks. They bring the had 
news to their father, who querulously answers, ‘Joseph is no 
more : Simeon is no more : it is I (not you) who suffer from 
these things’ (4236, E). Reuben, however, who has already 
deserved well by admonishing his brethren (42 22, E), pledges his 
word that he will bring Benjamin hack in safety(w. 37, BE). 


It is only from a few interwoven passages in chap. 42 
that we gather that J also gave a version of the same 
svents. Nothing was said in this of the captivity of 
Simeon, for, at the beginning of the next long passage 
From J (431-13), it is implied that the only fresh trouble 
of which Jacob is aware is the necessity for parting with 
his darling Benjamin. 

From 42.38-44 all but a few lines from E referring to 
Simeon belongs to J, whose dramatic presentation of 
facts attracted the editor. In a family council respecting 
the famine, Judah (as before) becomes the spolcesman 
of the brothers. Like Reuben at an earlier point in E's 
account he pledges his word to his father ‘Israel for the 
safety of Benjamin (438). Jacob gives way with an 
offort, and Benjamin accompanies the others to Egypt. 


They bring double money, and a present for the grand vizier, 
vho, frugally as he lived in general (see 4316), ordered them to 


1 Cpespecially the story of the Possessed Princess of Bakhtan 
Maspero, Contes populaires de TEg. anc, 209-224; cp RP 
+ 53-60; Brugsch, Gesoh. Ag. 627-641 5; Erman,ZA, dh Pe 54-60). 

2 Gen. 4140 (E) should certainly run, ‘Thou shalt he over 
ny house, and unto thee shall all my people hearken’ (rey 
nya awipt). 

3 On the analysis of the section see Holzinger, 2st, who 
inds traces of both J and E, and holds that the passage has also 
eceived later interpolations. 

4 It may of course be replied that ear felt as a Hebrew, 
ind expended all his generosity on his brethren. 
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be received rob ie So three tables are placed, one for 
Joseph, one for his brethren, and one for his Egyptian guests, 
who must not eat with Hebrews @. 3. Joseph lavishes atten- 
tions on Benjamin, his mother’s son. Then he deliberately 
subjects his brethren to a fresh trial, though it is as much as he 
can do to restrain his emotion. To some extent indeed he has 
prepared them for it. For the mysterious return of the corn 
ees on their former visit, which so much perplexed and 
affrighted them, was due to an order of Joseph. Once more the 
astute Hebrew vizier causes the money, to be replaced in the 
sacks, and in Benjamin’s sack he has his own silver divining- 
cup? deposited ; by this means he seeks to awaken their con- 
sciousness of guilt (44x, J). Then he sends after them, and 
on their return accuses them by his steward of theft. The 
riddle has now become harder than ever. Not many hours ago 
they had been assured by the steward that the money restored 
on the former occasionwas a gift; indeed, even now no difficulty 
arises out of the pati money, but only out of thecup. Judah 
the chief of the brothers, makes no. reare h at justification: 
‘God,’ he says ‘has found out the guilt of thy servants’ ;2 but 
he tells Joseph how their father’s lifeis bound up with Benjamin’s, 
and how certainly he will die if his child does not return, and 
offershimself as a bondsman in place of Benjamin. 

The recognition scene (451-15), to which E is a large 
contributor, need not be repeated here. Jacob is invited 
to come with his family and his flocks and herds to 
the province of GOSHEN [g.v.]. His sons, including 
Simeon and Benjamin, return to Canaan with rich 
presents, and Israel (J) at once resolves to accept the 
invitation. E, however, gives us a remarkable detail 
which is passed over by J. The road from S. Palestine 
to Egypt started from Beersheba, so closely connected 
with memories of Isaac. There, E tells us, Jacob 
offered sacrifices, not to Isaac himself,? but to ‘the God 
(eldhim) of his father Isaac’ (461). For the present 
nothing more is drawn from this writer. 

Naturally enough, it is J who tells that Judah was 
sent on in advance to give Joseph notice of the approach 
of his father. The Hebrew text of Gen. 4628 is not, as 
it stands, quite intelligible; but with the help of @ we 
can with some probability restore the text thus : ‘And 
he sent Judah before him to Joseph to the land of 
Jarmuth.’ 4 Jarmuth (see§ rr) is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Amarna letters; it was apparently a district in 
Lower Egypt, either in the Fayytiim or more probably in 
the E. part of the Delta, in the neighbourhood of 
Goshen. Here Judah found the grand vizier, who lost 
no time in preparing his chariot and going up to meet 


1 Apparently J does not conceive divination tobe inconsistent 
with the worship of Yahwé, wns, ‘to divine,’ is used again by J 
in Gen. 30.27 (a speech of Laban). See DIVINATION, § 3 [3]. 

2 Weare not to compare Ps. 908[9} The early sin against 
J egia presses on Judah’s conscience: 

_ 3 In 3153 we may perhaps trace the earlier form of the tradi. 
tion, according to which the hero Isaac was himself worshipped 
(cp Holzinger, ad Zoc.), In 461 Ecarefully adjusts the tradition 
to later religious ideas. 

.4 MT has agga Mp ndtnd novedee 305 nde mane; but, 
as Lagarde, Kautasch, Socin, and Ball have seen, yas mond, ‘to 
point out before him,’ cannot be correct. Ball (‘96) would read 
yaad npa> (G cuvayrijcat adr); but the sentencedoes not tell 
us whom Judah was to meet, nor does nwa, “to Goshen, follow 
naturally. Lagarde (GGN, 'go, p. 119) and, independently, the 
present writer (in ’80) thought that instead of yapb nnd & read 
bn (7) ynmi or the like—ze., ‘to Heroopolis.’. Heroopolis, as 

aville has shown, is Prruom [g.v.]; ‘Heroo’ may perhaps 
come from the Egyptian ax (=np) ‘storehouse’ (Store city of 
Pithom, 7). Lagarde accepts this as the true reading; but too 
hastily. @§’s version needs a more thorough inspection, It runs 
thus in A, roy 88 "lovéay améorecAey Eumpooder avray mpds lwanp 
ovvarTira. avrg Kad’ “Hpdwy wore eis yiv “Paneron. What is 
eis yiiv ‘Papecon? It represents q3yy in MT. jwa however, 
is nowhere else rendered yj ‘Pap. In spite of Naville's plausible 
theory (Goshen, 17) that y7 ‘Pay. may mean a larger district than 
Goshen, the present writer holds that @& must have read some- 
thing rather different from MT, viz., nov yin ys Here 
pices | is to be taken as a correction of yim (a miswritten frag- 
ment), the right reading and the wrong being preserved, as often, 
sidebyside. @, however, supposed 145 tomean ‘to Ero’—.2.,‘to 

Heroopolis’ —and ps5 to be miswritten for opp mb—i.e. ‘to 
(the land of) Rameses.’ The true reading of z. a robably is 
mop msig aonb raed now mane, avian? is a gloss 
(®D omits sis yj» ‘P.both in 4628 and in 4711). ~3%, (or NI) 
and yy at the end of v, 28 and in». 2g are also insertions. In 
4711 ‘the land of Rameses’ should be £ the land of Jarmuth.’ 
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his father. The meeting is described in few but appro- 
priate words (4629 7, J), such as that colourless writer 
P could never have found. If we may give way to the 
spell of the narrator, and treat the events narrated as 
historical, we may suppose the meeting to have taken 
place near one of the Egyptian fortresses on the border 
of the desert.! After this, according to J, the whole 
party went up to the court, and Jacob and five of his 
brethren were presented to the Pharaoh ® (Gen. 47 2-4, J). 
A remarkable honour, for we have just been told (4634) 
that ‘everyshepherd isanabomination to the Egyptians, ’3 
The Priestly Writer, generally so concise, even gives us 
a conversation held by Jacob with the Pharaoh (Gen. 
467-10). The patriarch speaks in the tone of Ps. 
9010 [xx], and as Jacob goes out, like a superior being, 
he blesses the Egyptian king. 

Both J and E described the last meeting of Joseph 
and his father. It was specially important te record 
the blessing of Joseph‘s two sons (488-z9, JE) and the 
oath exacted by Jacob from Joseph (cp STAFF) that he 
would bury him, not in Egypt, but in the grave which 
he (Jacob) had digged for himself in the land of Canaan 4 
(505). Jacob on his side promised that Joseph should 
return to Canaan and occupy the finely-situated hill af 
SHECHEM (4822, E). Upon Jacob’s death his son per- 
formed all the requisite funeral rites (see ABEL-MIZRAIM), 
both Egyptian and Hebrew, and then returned with his 
brethren, whom he continued to treat magnanimously 
till he died at the ideal age of 110 (see § IO). 

We have seen that the pre-exilic story of Joseph is 
made up of portions of two distinct biographies which 
have been skilfnlly welded together by a 
redactor. This is a fact of much im- 
portance. Since there are two records, 
and these (as will appear) are equally accurate in their 
Egyptian colouring, we may assume that there was a 
Still earlier document from which both J and E drew. 

It may be asked, Can we fix the dates of J and E, 
looking simply at their respective lives of Joseph? (By 
J and Ewe mean here members of the schools of writing 
denoted respectively by the letters J and E.) We may 
presume that J (or better J.) lived after the fall of 
Samaria (722 B.C.), for otherwise, being a Judahite 
writer, he would not have felt free to treat so elaborately 
a northern legend aiming at the glorification of Joseph. 
For the date of E (or E,) we have perhaps a clue in the 
name Asenath, and at any rate in the name Potiphera 
in 4145. Though a name of the type Potiphera has 
been shown to occnr close upon the Hyksos period,® the 
name referred to {Petu-baal, ‘ gift of Baal’) is only half 
Egyptian, and the type first becomes frequently repre- 
sented in the 26th dynasty.“ The name Asenath may 
also be explained as a specimen of a late type of name. 
It is generally held to be a Hebraised form of Egyptian 
ns-nt—i.e., ‘belonging to [the Saite goddess] Neith ’— 
and if so may indicate that the editor lived in, or shortly 
before, the period af the 26th or Saite dynasty. The 
name, however, is not doubly attested like that of 
Potiphera (cp ‘Potiphar,’ 8736, E), and may not be 
the form which E, wrote. Let us not neglect to be 


4, Common 
source. 


1 So Tomkins, L2fe of Joseph, 75. . 

2 On Gen. 475 4, where the text of @ is clearly preferable, see 
We. CH’ 53, and cp Bacon, Gem, 212; Ball, Gen. 104 6 

3 Herdsmen are caricatured on the monuments as ugly and 
deformed. A reference to Gen.12t0-20 does not lighten the 
inconsistency, far that narrative has reached its present form by 
a misunderstanding (see Mizratm, § 2 6). 

4 Lady Duff Gordon (Letters /vom Egypt) thinks that Gen. 
47g is just the hollow spkech that a Fellah would make to-day 
toa Pasha. Theremark does not at all hit the intention of P. 

5 Not necessarily MACHPELAH {¢.z.| 34730 seems tohave been 
touched by R, to harmonise it with P (49 29-32). : 

6 See Brugsch, Gesch. 197, cp 239 5 and especially Tomkins, 
Acad., 31st Yan. 1891 ; Life of Joseph, 183. 

7 Steindorff ZA 80 41 f (89), 8850-52 (92); cp Lag. Mitt. 
3 226-229 and 282-286; Brugsch, Dewtsche Rundschau, ‘go, p. 
245; Cornill, Zznd.(3) a1. : 

8 So Steindorff, Z.c. Names of this pe occur now and then 
earlier, and are frequent in the arst (Theban) dynasty. 
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warned by the wrongly read ‘ Egyptian’ names, Ano in 
@, 1 K. 1224e (Swete), and Tahpenes in MT of 1K. 
Li zg (see HADAD). 

If so, we have nothing to depend upon but the name 
Potiphera, and this is a very weak basis for a theory. 
There were learned scribes before as well as after the 
exile, and such an one may possibly have changed the 
original name given to Joseph‘s father-in-law by E, into 
a name of the type which in his own time was more 
fashionable in Egypt; or perhaps the text may have 
become indistinct, and the scribe may have corrected 
the older name in accordance with the fashion of the 
time. 

Next, assuming (as we must) that J and E drew from 
an earlier Hebrew story, can we form an opinion as to 
its probable period? This Hebrew story was certainly 
no mere romance, the scene of which was laid in Egypt. 
The Egyptian colouring is too profuse, and the details 
too peculiar, to be altogether ascribed ts a Hebrew 
narrator. We can imagine that a romantic story of the 
Egyptian sojourn of a Joseph who was merely the 
eponym of the Hebrew tribe of that name would have 
presented some Egyptian features. Such a story, how- 
ever, being mainly a reflection of the fortunes of a tribe, 
could not have been so deeply infused with Egyptian 
elements as the existing Joseph-story. It is therefore a 
reasonable conjecture that that earlier Hebrew story of 
which we have spoken was based on a still more ancient 
Hebrew narrative which had no elements of tribal legend 
and related entirely to an individual, and that those 
elements in our existing Joseph-story which are most 
undeniably personal, and by which this story contrasts 
most strongly with the unhistorical tribal legends of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were present in a purer 
and of course a more complete form in that ancient 
Hebrew narrative. 

To what extent this most ancient Hebrew tale may 
have suffered alteration in the course of centuries, it is 
impossible to say. We may conjecture, however, that 
it was really based upon facts which, however idealised, 
were yet truly historical, that it was written not many 
generations after the events to which it referred, and 
even that it was derived directly or indirectly from an 
Egyptian source. The number of Semites in the eastern 
provinces of Egypt was so large that this Egyptian origin 
is far from being an extravagant hypothesis. The upper 
limit of the period within which the Hebrew stories, 
which seem to have preceded J and E, have to be placed, 
depends on the date or dates of the events recorded 
idealistically by the earliest of them.’ 

Let us first consider some of the most remarkable 

:,. phenomena in the Joseph- story (com- 
5. Beyptial pleteness cannot be aimed at) in con- 
parallels. nection with Egyptian parallels. 

a. The close parallelism between Gen. 897-20 and 
the Egyptian tale of Two Brothers has often been 
remarked., The Egyptian tale is extant in a copy which 
belonged to Seti 11. (19th dynasty), and was probably 
written early in the 18th dynasty. That such a story 
could have arisen only in Egypt, it would be too much 
to assert; in fact, similar stories have been found in 
perfectly unrelated literatures.2 Still, considering that 
the scene of the tale of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife is 
laid in Egypt, and that the rest of the story of Joseph 
in Egypt is strongly Egyptian in colouring, it is most 
plausible to hold that Gen. 397-20 is based upon a par- 
allel Egyptian story, though hardly upon the tale of the 
Two Brothers, for that has to do with peasant life. Such 
a borrowing would certainly be less surprising than the 
undoubted fact that in early Christian times an Egyptian 
monk named Visa, in writing the life of his father Shniidi, 


1 See, 4g, Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 249-251:. E. Meyer, GA 
1285 5 Sayce, Crz#, Mon. zog. For, translations, see Renouf, 
RP 2137 77. ;Maspero, Contes de I’ Egypte anc. 3-32 5 Flinders 
Petrie, Anc, Hy. Tales, 236 f, cp Erman, 378* 

2 See A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2303-308. 
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twice imitates the story of the Two Brothers in some one 
of its forms. 

b. The rise of Joseph the ,Hebrew from low estate to 
the second position in the kingdom has many parallels. 
Semitic slaves were common at all times in the Nile 
Valley.1 Often, for their capacity and fidelity, they 
were raised to high positions, and became naturalised 
Egyptians. Meri-Ré‘, the armour-bearer of Thotmes 
III., and his brother the priest User-Min, were the sons 
of an Amorite. We do not hear that they had been 
slaves; but there is nothing to prohibit the idea ; and 
the chief point to notice in the rise of Joseph is not his 
having been a slave but his Hebrew origin. So, too, 
under the Pharaoh Merenptah the office of ‘ first speaker 
of His Majesty’ was held by a Canaanite named Ben 
Mat’ana, and in the Amarna Tablets we meet with two 
Egyptian officials who appear from their names Dudu 
(7) and Yanhamu (pps) to be of Semitic origin. 

¢, That the honours conferred upon Joseph (Gen. 
4142 f.) are such as a newly appointed vizier might well 
have received, is undeniable. The royal ‘ seal-bearer' 
was the chief government official; he was the deputy of 
the Pharaoh.? The ‘garments of linen’ (plural), if the 
story is of Egyptian origin, cannot be right 5; the first 
narrator may have referred to the royal apron-garment 
(the so-called skezdz-#) which was worn by others as well 
as by the king under the Middle and the New Empires. 
‘Garments of byssus’ (viyi, see LINEN, 7) were not 
exceptional enough; all Egyptians of rank had to wear 
them. The ‘golden collar’ was a highly prized 
Egyptian decoration ; Ahmes, the conqueror of Avaris, 
won it seven times by special acts of valour.4 

In the Louvre there is a stele on which the investiture of a 
grandee with a golden collar is represented to the life. Seti I. 
presides over the ceremony, and while he makes a speech two 
officers put a magnificent collar round the neck of Hor-bem, 


who lifts his arms in token of joy (De Rougé, Wotice sommaire, 
49 ; cp Pierret, RP 2105). See also Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 
426. 


Still we cannot lay too much stress’ even upon this 
decoration ; at any Eastern court such an honour would 
have been prized (cp Dan. 5729 and see 
4, 

6. Joseph's NEGKi AGE What the meaning of ‘he 
viziership. made HAS ‘dide in the second chariot that 

he had’ (Gen. 4143) can be, no one has explained. 
The text has been injured; we may with some probability 
restore D’P¥I797 NII ‘ina chariot drawn by choice young 


steeds.’ To both words in this phrase there may have been 
corresponding Feyouan terms ; to the first there certainly was 
(na-ra-ka-bu-ti); hut both were originally Semitic (see CHARIOT, 
§ 1, andcp Horse, § 1 [5]. 

It is more important, however, to note the titles of 
Joseph‘s office. ‘They cried before him, Abrech’ (Gen. 
4143, J). ‘Hehas made me an ab to Pharaoh, and adon 
of all his house’ (458, J). Abrech, if the reading is cor- 
rect, is possibly the Ass. adarakku, a title of a very high 
dignitary, which like so many other Asiatic words may 
have passed into Egypt (see ABRECH). More prob- 
ably, however, the first three letters represent an 
Egyptian title—viz., friend (1an)—and in 458 ‘an a to 
Pharaoh’ should probably be ‘a friend of Pharaoh.’ 
Brugsch, it is true, points out that the Egyptian a4 meant 
a person who gave orders in the name of the Pharaoh.5 
A lower dignitary would be called adon, though Brugscb 
has once found the the title of ‘an adon over the whole 
land’ (in connection with the early life of Haremhib, 
afterwards king).6 In any case, however, we could 
not press this. 4dox, if not also ab, is possibly a 
Semitic loan-word. Adém is the natural Hebrew word 


1 Ebers, Aegypten u. die Biicher Mose's, 294 5 Erman, 105, 


I7. 
5 g Flinders Petrie, Te2? Nedesheh, 16; Ten Years ‘ Digging, 
663 Ebers Smith‘s DB@) 1797; Tomkins, Lie ef Joseph, 47. 

3 Erma, Ane, Bg. 62, 206, 210. 

4 Renouf, RP 67-20; Petrie, Hist. 221-23. 

5 Gesch. Aeg. 207, 248, 592. 

6 Gesch. Aeg. 252. 
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for ‘lord’; so also, according to the lexicons, is g@ 
for ‘ vizier.’ 

For the extent of Joseph’s newly given authority we 
may refer to the descriptions of the two Egyptian feudal 
lords, Ptah-hotep and Rehmeré', 

“If Rehmeré‘ does not, like Ptah-hotep, bear the title of royal 
prince, he was perhaps of even higher rank, since he is called 
‘the double of the Pharaoh,’ animated by his spit, taking his 
place in his absence, governing all Egypt like him, addressed 
by the same titles, and saluted like him by the courtiers. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, at the royal title given to 
Ptah-hotep; the prefect of the capital was next to the king 
the first person in the kingdom.’ 

Not less remarkable is the abject servility of the 
letters addressed to Dudu, a high officer of Amen-hotcp 
IV., by Aziri, prefect of the land of the Amorites; it 
is not easy to decide which is greater, ‘the king, my 
lord,’ or ‘my lord, my father.’ Aziri even refers to 
the king and the grandees collectively as ‘my gods’ 
(tldniya). Does not this remind us of Gen. 41 40, 
‘ Only in the throne will I be greater than thou ’?4 

d, With the viziership Joseph combined the office 
of director of the granaries (Gen. 4148 f). This was 
usually distinct. It was held, eg., by 
Beka (19th or 20th dynasty), whose 
sepulchral stele is now preserved at Turin.® Kings’ 
sons did not disdain to hold it.6 We know, how- 
ever, that Rehmeré (see c), who was a vizier, was 
superintendent of the storehouses, which from time to 
time he had inspected. This constant supervision is 
insisted upon by the real or imaginary princely sage, 
Ptah-hotep, in his famous collection of precepts. So, 
too, achief overseer of the granaries, named Am-n-teh, 
tells us that he never took rest from his responsibilities. 
Such at least was the ideal. The magazines had to be 
carefully guarded and replenished, for on this the life 
of thousands might depend.’ This duty, according 
to Gen. 4148 7, Joseph, as an ideal vizier, discharged 
in person. The scene of Joseph’s brethren presenting 
themselves at the granaries may be illustrated by a 
wall-painting in the tomb of Rehmeré' already referred 
t08 

We now come to the seven years of famine (Gen. 


7. Granaries. 


4154 7-). Famines were sometimes confined to Egypt. 

On one such occasion, as the decree of 
Famine. : oe By aa 

8. Canopus mentions, the reigning Ptolemy 


imported grain from Syria and Phcenicia. The story 
of Joseph, however,. refers to one which extended to 
all the neighbouring lands, natives of which came into 
Egypt to Joseph to buy corn (Gen. 4157). It used to 
be thought that a pictorial record of this event was 
still extant. On the N. wall of the tomb of prince 
Chnemhotep on the steep height of Beni Hasan can 
still be seen depicted the meeting of thirty-seven Asiatics 
with the Egyptian. prince-governor. It is not, how- 
ever, a famine but trade that brings them to Egypt, 
and they are nomads from Arabia, headed by their 
prince Abesha (see ABISHAI, n. 2), bringing stibium or 
eye-paint (see PAINT).® 

In another of the Beni-Hasan caves is the tomb of Ameni, 
one of the feudal princes of the Middle Empire. This magnate 





1 But this is extremely doubtful. In Is. 96[s] and 22 2x we 
should almost certainly read 43x (strong one, protector). See 
Crt. Bib. ‘ 

Virey, RPO) 343 cp 43. 

3 Am. Tab. 447. ’ 

4 Flinders Petrie (TedZ Nebesheh, 163 Ten Years’ Digging, 
66) suggests a further comparison with the ‘chief of the chan- 
cellors,” or ‘royal seal-bearer,’ who stood at the head of the 
bureaucracy under the ae kings. Wemust not, however, 
base an argument upon this for placing Joseph in the Hyksos 
period, for the officials at that period were not Semites but 
chosen from among the native Egyptians. 

§& Chabas, TSBA 5459-465. 

: Maspero, ae of Civ. 286. 

Virey, RP(2) 877 (seen. 2, p. 7) 

8 RP(2) 8 10. ae p72 

9 SeeBent-Hasan (Archaeol. Survey of FE, » Part I. p. 69 
ane cp Ecypr, § 50 i Music, § 8 Be eM vie of the rath 

ynasty. 
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is made to relate the chief events of his life, and speaks thus in 
the conclusion. 

“(When) there became years of famine . « . I made to live 
its inhabitants, making its provision; not became a_ hung: 
man in it. . . . When thereafter great rises of the Nile tool 
place, producing wheat and barley ... not did I exact the 
arrears of the farm.’1 A similar statdment is made by a governor 
named Baha in his sepulchral inscriptions at el-Kab (end of 
17th dyn) 5 Baha speaks of ‘a famine lasting many years,’ and 
Brugsch has recorded his conviction? that the inscription refers 
to the identical famine of the Joseph-story. _ Baba at el-Kab 
was under the native king Sakniinri III., while Joseph lived 
and worked, as Brugsch thinks, under one of the Hyksos kings. 
Of a third famine which has been brought into connection with 
Joseph it is enough to say that the style of the monument proves 
it to he not earlier than the Ptolemies. See Wiedemann, Gesch. 
des Alt. Aegyptens, 68. 


We now pass on to the policy of Joseph (Gen. 47 13-26, 


composite). The statements in wv, 20-26 have some 

1, affinity to those of Herodotus (2 x09) and 

es Joseph's Diodorus {173}, and the probability is 
policy. 


; that all these stories are the attempts of 
later generations to account for the fact that the Egyp- 
tians handed over a fixed proportion of the harvest to 
the king. Erman writes thus :— 

“Whatever the details may have been, we may accept as a 
general fact that Ta‘a and A‘hmose exterminated the old nobility 
very much as the Mamluks were exterminated by Mehemed 
Ali and as the latter obtained the greater part of all the 
property in the kingdom by the confiscation of the estates of 
the Maminks, so the former absorbed the property of the small 

rincedoms. Thus arose those abaorinal: agrarian conditions 
ound in later Eoypt. by which all property, with the exception 
of the priests’ fields, belonged to the Pharaoh, and was rented from 
the crown by a payment of 20 per cent. In Gen. 47 these con- 
ditions are declared to be due to the clever policy of Joseph.’ 2 


The narrator in Gen. 47 is certainly accurate in one 
part of his statement. The land of the priests was 
exenipt from taxation; no ‘inspector of the palace' 
could enter the sacred domains.4 We do not hear, 
however, that the priests received special ‘ portions’ of 
provisions. from the king; this statement is not con- 
firmed. 
One small point alone remains— the age ascribed to 
Toseph at his death. ‘Toseph died, being 110 years 
? old’ (Gen.5026, J). No Hebrew -tale- 
10. BQSEPH S writer would have written thus. To 
reach the age of 110 years was every 
good Egyptian’s prayer; it was the favour desired by 
the high priest Bak-en-Honsu (19th dynasty) when 
he was 86 years of age.® Ptah-hotep, whose collec- 
tion of maxims has been called (with doubtfut justice) 
the most ancient of books, says that his virtue has 
brought him to this advanced age, which few were 
privileged to exceed,® and a strange reminiscence of 
this Egyptian belief meets us in the life of another 
Joseph (see JOSEPH iii., § ro). 
What historical elements are there in the Joseph 
story? We are prepared by the preceding inquiry to 
1. Histori find that there are some, and it will 
1. Historical be best to go at once into the heart of 

elements. the question. Let us notice, then, 
(1) that several names possibly of Egyptian origin 
occur in the families of Moses and Aaron and of Joseph. 
The name of Moses may possibly be analogous to Ra- 
messu, ‘child of Ra (RE‘)’; the son of Eleazar, corn- 
monly called PHINEHAS (g.v.), and a son of Eli bear, 
according to the prevalent opinion, the same well-known 
Egyptian name, of which HopuHNi (g.v.} may be a 
corrupt variation. Eleazar’s father, PUTIEL (g.v.), and 
the Korahite clan called Osir (MT AssiIR} also have been 
thought to bear, the one a partly disfigured, the other 
a still completely Egyptian name. HuR, too, the 
companion of Moses and Aaron, may also possibly be 
added to the list. The present writer probably stands 
nearly alone in looking elsewhere for the true explana- 
tions of these names. But with such an eminent 


i 16, 2. 4 

2 Gesch, Acy. 243 9-3 cp Tomkins, Joseph, 56. 

3 Life in Ancient Egypt, 103. 

4 Naville, The Festival Hall of Osorkon LI, ('92), 8. 

5 De Horrack, R P12178 122, 

6 RPC}334. Cpalso Flinders Petrie, Aue, Hg. Tales, 12g. 
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authority as W. Max Muller on the other side, he will 
not be so discourteous as to call the above explanations 
impossible. Certainly, if correct, they tend to justify 
the theory that the tribe of Joseph and some part of 
the tribe of Levi once sojourned in Egypt. Whether 
the story of the selling of Joseph for a slave may be 
best regarded as an antedating of the reported subse- 
quent oppression, or as a feature of a once extant 
biography of a Hebrew vizier, is an open question. 
It should be noticed that from Am. Tad, 55115 it 
appears that the sons and daughters of the Syrians 
were sometimes sent to Jarimuta to be sold for corn.’ 
Not only Joseph, but in an earlier form of the story also 
Simeon and Benjamin seem to have been represented as 
sold into slavery in Egypt, and it has been already 
noted as perhaps significant that the name of a tradi- 
tional grandson of Joseph means ‘sold’ (see EPHRAIM 
i., § 1; cp, however, MACHIR). 

Passing now to Joseph himself, we find that in 
Manétho's story of the expulsion of the ‘lepers’ (Jos. 
c Ap. 128}, the leader of the ‘lepers' is said to be a 
priest of Heliopolis named Osarsiph (see § 1). The 
kernel of this story, according to E. Meyer (GA J 270) 
and Marquart (Chronolog. Unters.), is the virtually 
monotheistic reform of Abu-n-aten (Amen-hotep IV.). 
A similar story is given by Cheeremon (Jos. ce. 4g, 132), 
who gives the names of the leaders of the ‘unclean’ 
as Tisithen and Peteseph. The latter name, in one 
way or another, may fairly be brought into connection 
with Joseph (see 4 1), and it should be added that 
Chaeremon too connects the story with Amenophis 
(Amen-hotep). 

It becomes natural, therefore, to look for light to the 
Amarna tablets which are concerned with the period 
of Amen-hotep III, and Amen-hotep IV.; and we are 
not disappointed. We find there an important Egyp- 
tian functionary, whose name is apparently Semitic, 
Yanhamu (2.e., according to Marq. oy). He is a 
rabisu or ‘general (7)' who has the control of the 
magazines of grain in the land of Jarimuta (see § 3), 
and superintends the affairs of the Egyptian dominion 
in Palestine. 

When the Syrian chieftainsand governors have a request to 
make of the Egyptian king they often add that he need only 
ask Yanbamu, who knows the circumstances well. When Rib- 
Addi of Gebal has grievances against Abd-Airti of Amurru, 
he refers them to Yanhamu (as one of three, 8434 4), and he 
asks the king to say to Yanhamu, ‘ Behold, Rib-Addi is in thy 
power, and anything which happens to him touches thee' (61 4o- 
42). Another time Rib-Addi asks the king to bid Yanbamu 
take the fieldat once with troops (7559-64 87173). ‘ 

These are by no means all the references. Notice 
too that Yabitiri, commandant of Gaza and Joppa, 
speaks of having been brought by Yanhamu to the 
Egyptian court while still small (21424-26).  Yabitiri 
seems to have been a countryman of Yanhamu ; but his 
name, which looks Egyptian (Ra-hotep?), may have 
been given to him in Egypt. 

The latter circumstance is interesting because Joseph 
too is said to have received an Egyptian name in 
Egypt; Marquart thinks (677) that the name intended 
is Zaphtan (jn5), and that yn represents Aten, the 
name of the god of the solar disk, worshipped by 
Abu-n-atex, This is not the present writer's view 
(see ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH) ; but the theory from 
which it springs seems to him likely to be correct. 
Joseph (whose Egyptian name was perhaps Pa-‘anh, 
or Pi-anhi,? indicating that ‘ life'—‘ex/—centred in the 
bearer of the name) is probably an imaginative 
version of some Semitic courtier of the reforming king 
Amen-hotep IV. The untranslatable passage in Gen. 
4143, nN pinay NaN, should perhaps be read ping Van 
‘friend of Khu-en-aten’ (Che.OZZ, April rg00 ; cp§ 4), 
and the name of Josepli'swifemayperhapshavebeen 'An$- 


t 
This is Marquart's Nena: observation (678). : 
2 Pianhi was a priestly name; it was current in the family of 
the priest"-king Hri-hor. 
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nes-aten (so Marg. 677). A daughter of Ahu-n-aten, who 
had this name, was married to Tut-anh-Amun, the 
next king but one after Khu-en-aten. ‘ Potiphera,' 
too, should probably be corrected into Meri-R&‘; this 
was the name of the high priest of Aten at the king's 
new capital of Aht-aten (el-Amarna). We have also 
found reason to suspect the occurrence of another 
ancient Egyptian name in Genesis, viz., Jarimuta (in 
Gen. 4628, see § 3). Marquart's theory that Jarimuta 
was in the province now called the Fayyiim— a natural 
depression in the Libyan hills, far more fertile anciently 
even than it is now—seems not quite SO natural as the 
view which places it nearer to Palestine, in the East of 
the Delta.t 

Some such conjectnres as the above seem forced upon us in 
the light of Egyptian ney As to the names, we must not 
expect too great exactness. . Max Miiller (OLZ, Oct. 1900) 
objects to 5 as the representative of Kh. But the confusion 


of 5 and y is too common in Hebrew to surpriseus. The ynx 
after pn is but a scribe's second attempt to write Aten. As to 


the impolitenessof choosing the name Ahu-n-aten, the objection 
would have more force if an Egyptian story were in question 

The ordinary view that Joseph, if historical, is to 
be placed in the Hyksos period, is acquiesced in by 
Fliuders Petrie. Ebers, however, who is in agreement 
with Lepsius, says, 'In the whole section there is 
nothing which does not exactly fit a Pharaonic court 
in the best periods of the kingdom, while there is 
much which can never be reconciled with a Hyksos 
court, however much Egyptianised.'2 A later date, 
too, makes it easier to believe in the existence of a 
true tradition as the kernel of the story. Following 
Marquart, whose brilliant research? has poured a flood 
of light on'the Joseph-story, the present writer places 
the great Hebrew vizier now called Joseph in the 
reign of Khu-en-aten or Amen-hotep IV. 

We may now perhaps venture on the statement that 
there are five distinct elements in our present Joseph- 
story ‘++ 1) the transformed tradition of a sojourn of the 
tribe of Joseph in Egypt; (2) the tradition, true in 
essentials, of a Hebrew vizier under Khu-en-aten ; 
(3) the story of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, etc. (an 
imaginative appendage); (4)the narrative (not historical) 
connecting the changed agrarian law of Egypt with 
Khu-en-aten's vizier; (5)the narrative (also unhistorical) 
of the sojourn of the other ‘sons’ of Israel in Egypt. 
All these have been skilfully woven together by several 
Hebrew writers. There is something more, however, 
to be mentioned — it is the ideality of the whole narra- 
tive. None of the Old Testament biographies attracts 
such universal admiration as the story of Joseph. 

See, in addition to the hooks cited already, F. Vigouroux, 
La Bible et les découvertes modernes®), 1396, tom. ii. (for 
archaeology), and the vastly superior article of Driver ,in 
Hastings” YB 2767-775, the ‘archaeological exactness of which 
is not less than its careful treatment of the Hebrew text. | What 
has been omitted here for want of space will be found in this 
very useful article, That there is room for considerahledifference 
of opinion on the difficult textual and historical questions in- 
volved will be readily imagined. T.0C. 

2. In MT, father of Ica. (Nu.137[(P]);3 but the real name 
seems to have dropped out pare ree i, §in 

3. One of the b’ne Asaph (1 Ch, 252 9). 

4. One of the b'ne Bani in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., § ; end) Ezra 10 42=1 Esd. 934, JoszpHus 


(poonros [B], wwoondos [A]). . 

3. A priest, head of the b'’ne Shebaniah, temp. Joiakim (see 
Ezra ii., §§ 64 11), Neh. 1214 [om. BR*A]. 

6. ncaa a Jewish officer defeated by Goratas «1 Macc. 
Ec6 ff). 

OLY Maccabee (2 Macc. 822 1019 woymror [AJ, -pov [V], 
an, ancient false reading for wwavyny); see MACCABEES i., § 2, 
ad fin. 

8. Ancestor of Judith (Jud. 8 p. 








1 It depends on the reading and translation of an imperfect 
passage of one of the Amarna tablets (101 46) To place 
Jarimuta so far away as the Syrian Laodicea (Flinders Petrie, 
Syria and E, pe 186) is hardly desirable. The view that it is 
in the Nile delta'is due to the sagacity of C. Niehuhr (4G 
1 208-212 ['96]). «* 

2 Aegypten ut. die Bicher Mose's, 295. 

3 Chronologische Untersuchungen (1900), reprinted from the 


seventh supplementary volume of PAdlolagus, 637-720. 
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JOSEPH [inNT] (i1wocue [Ti. WH]). 1. Joseph 
of Arimathzea. The passages relative to this Joseph 
should first be compared. 

As to his description. Matthew says (27 57), ‘a rich man of 
(axé, belonging to) Arimathea, named Joseph, who himself 

had become a disciple of Jesus (éuadnrev0y 

1. Description. 7@ tyoov).’ Mark (1543), ‘Joseph of Ari- 

mathza (b dd *Ap.), a noble councillor 
had hpwov BovdeuvTys), Who also himself was expecting the 
ngdom of God.’ Luke (2350), ‘a man named Joseph, who 
was a councillor (BovAevtis trdpxwv), a good and righteous man 
(he bad not given his vote—ov« fy cuvaarariOéyevos—for 
their counsel and deed) of Arimathzea a city of the Jews, who 
was expecting the kingdom of God.’ John (19 38), ‘Joseph of 
Arimatheea (b ad ’Ap.), being a_disciple_of Jesus, but a secret 
one for fear of the Jews.’ The Petrine Gospel (3), “Joseph the 
friend of Pilate and of the Lord.’ Tradition therefore is not 
entirely unanimous as to the description of Joseph. 

In some respects the simplest accounts in our Gospels 
are those of Mt. and Jn. Both agree that Joseph 
belonged to the wider circle of Jesus’ disciples, and 
Peter probably means the same thing by the peculiar 
phrase quoted above; and neither Mt. nor Jn. is 
aware that he belonged to any Jewish council. 
Mt. indeed says that he was a rich man, whilst 
Jn. is silent on this point; but the fact that, ac- 
cording to Jn., Joseph in the first instance under- 
took the whole of the arrangements for burial, and 
was afraid of the consequences to himself if he 
avowed his ‘discipleship, proves that Jn., too, must 
have regarded Joseph as a rich man. The account 
in Jn.194xf£, however, presents one apparent dis- 
crepancy from that in Mt. 2760. Apparent we call 
it, because it only rests on an inference; but that 
inference is certainly a very natural one. It appears 
from Jn. 194: f. that the body of Jesus was laid in the 
sepulchre adjoining the place of crucifixion only because 
it was ‘nigh at hand’; that Joseph happened to be the 
owner, would he so remarkable a coincidence that the 
evangelist would surely have stated it. It is true, 
Mk. and Lk., as well as Jn., are silent as to 
Joseph’s proprietorship of the tomb; but the pre~ 
sumption is that Joseph, who was evidently, according 
to them, a man of social standing, and would there- 
fore certainly have prepared his own ‘long home,” is 
to be supposed to have taken the body of Jesus to his 
own new tomb, which was somewhere near Jerusalem. 

Is there also a discrepancy between Mk. (and 
Lk.) and Mt. as regards Joseph‘s discipleship? Ac- 

POST -.. cording to B. Weiss (Das Leben Jesu, 
2. Discipleship. 2592; Das oe 574) 
there is. Mk. 1543 accurately, though indirectly, 
states that hitherto Joseph, who was a councillor, had 
kept aloof from the circle of the adherents of Jesus, 
whereas Mt. 2757 expressly affirms that he had become 
a disciple. Weiss also thinks that Mt.’s description 
of Joseph as a rich man was due to his desire for 
a fresh fulfilment of prophecy (Is.539). Here, how- 
ever, there appear to be several misunderstandings. 
(1) Joseph was of course not a close ‘adherent’ of 
Jesus ; but he belonged to that wider circle of disciples 
which Mt., though less distinctly than Mk. and 
Lk., presupposes (see Keim, Jes von Naz. 2222 f.). 
(2) Joseph was scarcely a ‘councillor’ in the sense 
supposed by Weiss. (3) Neither Mt. nor any 
other early Christian writer thought of Is. 589 as a 
prediction of Christ’s burial. 

Let us pause here and ask if thus far the accounts are 
historical. The statements that the person who arranged 

2 for the burial of the body of Jesus was 
3. Historicity. a member of the wider circle of dis- 
ciples, a rich man of Arimathaea (see below, § 5), 
named Joseph, and that the tomb in which he placed 
the body of Jesus was his own, is questioned by few 
critics. These were points which tradition was not 
likely to have invented. The notion of Strauss that 
the story of the tomb was suggested by Is. 589 is 
refuted by the circumstance that none of the Gospels, 
nor any subsequent work of the early Christian period, 
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refers to that passage, the obscurity of which evidently 
caused great difficulty to the ancient translators.1. We 
may at any rate accept as a historical certainty the 
éragy (‘he was buried ') of 1 Cor. 154. 

We now pass on to the statement of Mk. and Lk. 
that Joseph was a ‘councillor.’ If by * councillor’ they 
4, Meaning of Doth mean . member of the Sanhedrin,” 

*eouncillor We ate involved in hopeless perplexity. 

That Joseph wasnot deficientin courage. 
is shown by his application to Pilate, for the notion-of 
Evang. Pet, 3 that he was a friend of Pilate is clearly 
alate fancy. If a member of the Sanhedrin, he must 
have attended on such an important occasion as the trial 
of Jesus, and must have spoken for him, and have trans- 
mitted the knowledge of this fact and of much more 
important facts to subsequent generations of Christians. 
The inevitable inference from Mk. 1464, however, is that 
no member of the council was absent, and certainly no 
one can say that the evangelical tradition of the trial of 
Jesus has the appearance of exactness. Does it not seem 
to follow from this that Mk. did not, any more than 
Mt., suppose Joseph to have belonged to the Sanhedrin 
—in short, that Lk. must have misunderstood the 
meaning of Bovdevrys? No one can say that the 
epithet eboyyywy—z.e., ‘noble’®—as applied to a 
member of the Sanhedrin, is at all natural. If, how- 
ever, we interpret evox. Bovdevrys from a Greek or 
a Roman point of view, it becomes equivalent to ‘a 
man of high social rank’ (=a noble senator), and is 
quite in place in a work intended mainly for Gentile 
Christians. Lk. and Jn., however, may easily have 
misunderstood it.2 John shows special thoughtfulness 
in dealing with it. He considered, apparently, that he 
had before him a twofold tradition. According to one 
version, Joseph of Arimathaea, a rich disciple of Jesus, 
paid his Master’s body the last sad honours ; according 
to another, it was a councillor named Joseph of 
Arimathzea who did this. He therefore combined the 
two traditions, only substituting ‘Nicodemus’ for 
’Joseph’ as the name of the councillor, for which he 
had prepared the way by the statement respecting a 
speech of Nicodemus in the council apparently suggested 
by the parenthetical remark about Joseph in Lk. 2851. 
See NICODEMUS, 

Opinions differ (see Keim, Jesus von Naz. 8513 f-) 
as to the place intended by Arimathaea. Most prob- 

: ably it is the Ramathaim mentioned 
5. Arimathza. im Macc. 1134 beside Lydda. See 
OS 22512 (apuadeu cepa) and RAMAH, 2. From the 
fact that Joseph possessed a rock-tomb near Jerusalem, 
we may assume that he had taken up his abode at any 
rate for a time in the Holy City, and the fact that 
nothing is heard of him afterwards justifies the supposi- 
tion that he may afterwards have left Palestine; possibly 
he was amerchant. It is a weakness, however, in our 
position, that we are compelled to speculate. 

As to the deed of Joseph. As far as regards the 
entombment itself, not much need be added to what 
J h’ has incidentally been said already. The 
6. Joseph's simplest statement is that of Mt.; it 

deed. is difficult to think that the earliest 
tradition referred to Joseph‘s purchase of ‘linen’ 
(dyopdcas owddva; see LINEN) for the purpose of 
enwrapping the body. The mention of a garden in 
Jn. 194: may also be mere amplification; the Petrine 
Gospel (24)says that Joseph‘s ‘own tomb’ was called 
‘Joseph’s garden’ — apparently the name of a well-known 
locality in the time of the writer.4 The story of Joseph’s 
interview with Pilate isgivqn very simply by Mt., Lk., and 
Jn. Mk., in his graphic way, lays stress on the ‘ cour- 


1 On the text see SBOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb, 150, and cp 201, Ad- 
denda : cp also Marti, ad dec. , 

2 See Acts 1350 1712. ‘Of noble bearing’ (Edersheim) is 
Surely impossible. 

3 So Brandt, Zvang. Gesch. 79. 

4 HH. v. Schubert, Die Comp. des ps. Petr. Evang. 62. 
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age’ required for Joseph’s act (roAujoas), and adds that 
* Pilate marvelled if he were already dead, and calling 
the centurion, he asked if he had been any while 
dead; and when he knew it, he gave the body to 
Joseph’ (Mk.1544). None of the Synoptics makes 
any reference to the fact stated in Jn. 1931 that the 
Jews had already asked Pilate that the crurifragium 
might be performed (see Cross, §§ 4, 6), and that the 
bodies of the crucified might then be removed. Yet 
this certainly makes the whole occurrence more intel- 
ligible (cp Huang. Petr. 5). It was not usual, according 
to Roman law, to grant burial for the bodies of the 
crucified; hence the need of ‘courage’ on Joseph’s 
part. That Pilate first of all asked Herod for the body 
(4vang. Petr. 3-5) is an unplausible fancy; and the 
elaborate tale of the imprisonment of Joseph, of his 
miraculous release and of his baptism by Jesus, after 
which he is taken by the Lord to Arimatheea, are 
specimens of the inventions of the Acts of Pilate (12 15). 
_ For the English legends on which the abbey of Glastonbury 
is fo see William of Malmeshury, ‘De Antig. Glastoni- 
ensis Ecclesia’ in Rev. Angi. Script. Vet. 1/84), and elsewhere; 
and cp Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail wifh 
Especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin, 1888. 

2. Husband of Mary. — The references in the Gospels’ 

must be carefully considered. (@} Seven occur in Mt., 

but all in chaps. 1/, a section which 
7. References. stands apart Pe rest of Mt.’s 
Gospel, and has nothing answering to it in Mk. or Jn. 
The-most important is that in 116, because it refers to 
Joseph as a person well known by name to the reader 
as ‘the husband of Mary.’ In 1246 (=Mk. 33:) Mt. 
mentions the mother of Jesus, but not his father. (4) 
Mk. nowhere, directly or indirectly, refers to Joseph: 
(c) Lk. also mentions Joseph seven times, but only in 
chaps. 1-4. It is true that one of these references is 
outside chaps. 1-3, a section which (if we put aside 
221-38 and 40-52, which are unique, and 31-22, which 
corresponds to Mt. 3, and is properly speaking outside 
the prelude of the fuller traditional Gospel) is in the 
main parallel to Mt. 1f. In the two narratives which 
are here called unique, however, the father of Jesus is 
twice referred to, without being named (233, 6 Tarnp 
avrov, and 243 of yovets adres [WH, followed by RV]). 
The last reference (Lk. 422) occurs in a narrative which 
has evidently been expanded and is less accurate than 
the tradition given in Mk. 61-6 Mt. 1354-58, and may 
perhaps be ascribed to the influence of chaps. 1-3 in 
which Joseph is referred to by name. ‘Is not this the 
son of Joseph’ in Lk. corresponds to ‘Is not this the 
carpenter’ in Mk., and ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son" 
in Mt. (d)In Jn., Jesus is twice referred to as the son 
of Joseph (145 642), in the latter case with the addition, 
‘ whose father and mother we know.’ 

Thus the evidence that primitive Christian tradition 
knew anything about the father of Jesus is very slight, 
and considering the high probability that the narratives 
respecting the birth of Jesus in Mt. If. Lk. 121-39 
3 23-38 are partly Haggadic or edifying tales like those 
in the Protevangelium Jacobi (upon which, indeed, L., 
Conrady thinks that the infancy narratives are based), 
partly the offspring of the keen interest which post-exilic 
Judaism displayed in real and imaginary genealogies (this 
applies to Mt. 11-17 Lk. 323-38), it becomes the historical 
student to confess that the name of the father of Jesus 
is, to say the least, extremely imcertain. 

It would, however, be hasty to assert that there was 
no element of truth in the expression, “Joseph the 
8. Possible husband of Mary, of whom was ses 
meaning of Jesus, who is called Christ (Mt. J x6). 

A hint may perhaps be gained from the 

Joseph. two references in Jn. The writer of this 
Gospel says nothing of the birth-of Jesus at Bethlehem- 

1 Cp. GosPELs § 22, 

2 The Syriac “of the Sinaitic Palimpsest, however: gives 
‘Joseph, to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin. “Cp. 
GOSPELS, § 22, 
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judah, and apparently does not accept this particular 
tradition. He cannot, however (if we regard the gospel 
as a whole), have been indifferent to the earthly origin 
of Jesus. Though Jesus was povoyevijs (Gods only be- 
gotten one), yet he abode among us,’ and the evangelist 
makes Jesus invite inquirers to ‘come and see where he 
dwelt’ (Jn. 1387}. One of these inquirers (Philip of 
Bethsaida) seeks out (ebploxer, z.e., finds after seeking) 
Nathanael, and says, ‘We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph.’ Elsewhere (64: f} a 
Galilean multitude is represented as murmuring at the 
great ‘Rabbi’ (a. 25) because he said that he had ‘ come 
down from heaven, and gave life to the world’ (wv, 3335), 
although he was ‘Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father 
and mother we know’ (v. 42). Both these passages 
suggest that ‘Jesus bar Joseph’ was a common phrase 
in someforms of the primitive Christian tradition, and the 
latter passage suggests the inquiry whether there is not a 
sense in which Jesus could have been the son of Joseph, 
although the name of the husband of Mary was unknown. 
The phrase ‘the sons of Jacob and Joseph’ (Ps. 
77 15 [x6}) does not mean the men called Reuben, 
Simeon, Manasseh, Ephraim, ete., nor does ‘ Shallum 
the son of Jabesh ' (2 K. 1510) probably mean ‘ Shallum, 
whose father, in the strictest sense, was called Jabesh.’ 
On the analogy of such passages ‘Jesus the son of 
Joseph’ may mean ‘Jesus @ member of the house of 
Joseph’ (ZécH?"106). It is true that the Jewish belief 
in a Messiah ben-Joseph, the forerunner of the Messiah 
ben-David, did not exist as a developed scholastic 
doctrine in the time of Jesus (see MESSIAH), but some 
of the germs of it may have appeared even then. The 
primitive Christians certainly seem to have traced Christ’s 
origin to Galilee (see NAZARETH), and to have quoted 
Is. 91[823] as a-prophecy of his Galileean birth (Mt. 223 
414 f-). Even in the latest of our Gospels we seem to 
find traces of a division among the Jews in this respect, 
some affirming that ‘the holy one’ and ‘the prophet’ 
(par excellence) could not proceed from Galilee (Jn. 146 
7521}; others that Jesus was ‘the Holy One,’ and was 
spoken of in the law and the prophets, although he was 
vids rod Iwond, 6 dw Nagaper (In. 145, and cp 752). 
According to Mt. 1355 Jesus, when on a visit to his 
awatpis or fatherland sen Syr. Cur. and Lewis, ‘his 
city’), was called 6 rod réxrovos ulés, 
9. A carpenter ? ‘the carpenter’s son.’ It is true that 
this was early understood to mean ‘ the son of Joseph.’ 
Not only does Lk. substitute this phrase in 422, but 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest does the same in Mt. 1355. The 
phrase ~g) 73, however (Baba Bathré, 736), simply 
means ‘a carpenter’ = yw, and, as Mr. N. Herz 
has already suggested, the phrase, as used in the 
tradition, may have meant no more than this (cp Son). 
In this case, Jesus himself is the carpenter, a result 
which agrees with the statement in Mk. 63, and is in 
accordance with what we should expect and desire. 
The possibility must be admitted, however, that there 
has been a confusion between two Semitic roots 4y} and 
‘pa. Elsewhere (see GENNESARET, NAZARETH) it has 
been shown that a name for Galilee, or for a district in 
Galilee, was 4y3 or noy3, but that this was also written 


sp1 or mp3. +~Now the Aram. 4p; n'sar (Heb. syw3*; cp 
03 3 
wn, “asaw’) means ‘to saw,’ so that ‘Jesus the 


Nazarene’ (Nasarene?)might be taken to’mean ‘Jesus, 

the carpenter.’ Possibly, or probably, there was a 

play upon words. A mere carpenter, said the Jews; 
yes, a carpenter— oneof ourselves, said Christ’s poor. 

10 eter The usual opinion that Joseph died before 

iews.” Jesus’ ministry began seems to be based on 

Mk. 63; cp 83: and parallels. 
The accounts’in the Apocryphal Gospels and similar writings 








_ 1 In Jn. 146, for Sivarat re dyaddy read dvvare. 6 dyvos, and 
in Jn.752, for mpogyrys read 6 mpodyrys, See NAZARETH; 
GALILEE, § 5, n. 2 
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(e.g., the Death of Joseph ; see Forbes Robinson’s Ceséze A fo- 
cryphal Gospels, 1896) are not historical traditions at all. See 
(for dates) sa sius, Dict. Christ. Biog. 2700. In the Sahidic 
apocryphal Life of Joseph, which is strongly impregnated with 
gyptian ideas, the age of Joseph at his death is fixed at x1z 
years. The ideal age for the close of life in Egypt was rio 
years (see JOSEPH ii., § ro). T.K.C. 

3-6. Lk. 330Lk. 326 RV Josecu [g.z.], and Lk. 324, names 
. individuals in the genealogy of Jesus ; see GENEALOGIES ii., 

3f- 

7. oseph (Jos. Ant. xviii. 22 43) called Carapuas [¢.u.]. 

8. foseph vies 123) called fincunes yeh ake, 

9- Joseph_ whose mother was Mary; brother of James (Mt. 
1355, AV Josrs, Mk. 63, EV 74.) The reading Joseph is 
supported by 8aBC in Mt., and by xin Mk. See Cropas, $4. 

ro. Acts 436, RV 5 see BARNABAS. 

JOSEPHUS (iwcHdoc [A]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1042, 
JOSEPH, 4. 


JOSES, RVJosepH. (1)Mt.1355(lacue [TiLWH]), 
Mk. 63 (wwenros [Ti. WH]); see CLopas § 4, JOSEPH iii, 9. 
(2) Acts436 (wong [Ti WH); see BARNABAS. 

JOSHAH (ny, § 31; probably a corruption of 
JOSHIBIAH), a Simeonite * prince,’ 1 Ch, 434 (tacfe]ia 
[B], -ciac [A], wwac (L]). 

JOSHAPHAT (Dae, abbrev. from JEHOSHAPHAT 


[2.2]; 1acadat [BRAL]). 

1. One of David‘s heroes, probably from Timnau [g.z.], for 
we can hardly help assuming a slight error in the gentilic, 
“nen, ‘the Mithnite,’ which should be ‘DAN, ‘the Timnite,’ 
1Ch.1143t (t. 6. Badaver [B], wooadag [N*] [vwcadar, 87] 6, 


BeGaver [NX], 1.6. padare [A], 1.6. marOave[L]) ; see DAVID, § rx a. 
2. AV JoHOSHAPHAT, a ‘Levite, ae Teva. x Ch. 1524 
(tocapar). TK. C, 


JOSHAVIAH (Iw, § 32; probably a corruption 
of JOSHIBIAH), @ name in David‘s army-list (DAVID, 
§ x1 [@ii.]), Ch, 1146+ (i@clelia [BRA], coocia[L]). 


@BxA4 favour the reading, Joshaviah his son’ (y)4) instead 
MT ‘Jeshaviah, the sons [+33] of EInaam.’, Cp ELnaam. 


JOSHBEKASHAH (Wp3¥), according to the 
Chronicler a son of Heman, I Ch. 25424 (1erBacaka: 


BAKATA[B], ceBa KAITAN, IECBAKATAN [A], 1ecBoK 
[L], r2szacassa [Vg.]); but see HEMAN. 


JOSHEB-BASSHEBSETH (nava a), 2Sam. 238 
RV. See JASHOBEAM. 


JOSHIBIAH (79301), ‘God enthrones' [?], § 31), 


a Simeonite (1Ch. 435 ; AV JosiBIAH, |caBla [BA], 
toc. [L]). Cp JosHau, JOSHAVIAH. 


JOSHUA and (Nu.1316} Jehoshua (pein pawns 
Dt.32r Judg. 27], mgovq;1 usually explained ‘Vahwe is 
deliverance’; cp NAMES, 55 27, 84, 86; but see below. In 
Nu. 13816 Dt. 3244 wefind pwn [see Hosuza] ; but we cannot 
venture to assume that yyyp is really a traditional form, Nu. 


23816 proceeding from P, and Dt. 3244 being incorrectly read 
[see Driver, ad éec.}). 


z. Son of NUN [g.v.], ‘ attendant of Moses, and one 
of his young men’ (Nu.1128; cp Josh. 1», traditional 
leader of Israel in the conquest of Canaan. He is said 
to have died at the same age as the tribal hero Joseph 
(zz0}, and to have been buried in his inheritance at 
‘TIMNATH-SERAH (Josh.2429 f)--or TIMNATH-HERES 
(Judg.28 7. )—in the hill-country of Ephraim. In Nu. 
13816 he is said to have belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim, and to have been called Hoshea (see above), 
until Moses, on sending forth Hoshea among the other 
* spies,’ changed his name to Jehoshua. According to 
Budde, Judg. 122 states that Joshua accompanied the 
«house of Joseph’ in its invasion of Mt. Ephraim. 
Verse 192, however, favours MT's reading ‘ Yahwé,’ 
out of which the reading ‘Judah’ (sovdas GAL, etc.) 
would easily arise. At any rate, ‘Joshua,’ if correct, 
ought in this context to be a clan-name. 

1 Whence the name JEsuS [gz]. From the time of the 
Maccabees onwards the poe Greek name JASON [g.v.] was 


commonly regarded by Hellenizing Jews as an equivalent of 
Joshua. 
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Perhaps Joshua is another form of AstsHua, which in 1 Ch. 
64 Ezra75 is the name of the son of Eleazar, b. Aaron. 
Eleazar and Joshua are associated in assigning the lands of the 
Israelites (Josh. 195x), and the burial-places of the two are 
mentioned in the same narrative (Josh. 2429-33), are both in 
Mt. Ephraim, and both probably contain the name Jerahmeel 
(see TIMNATH-HERES 5 PHINEHAS). _ If so, it was originally the 
pe and warlike tribe of Levi that was represented by 
oshua. His name is a clan-nz and should perhaps be read 
Josheba or Abi-sheba (cp Elishua and Elisheba), where Sheba 
1s probably an obscure divine name (see SHEBA). Thissuggests 
a probable explanation of Joshua’s patronymic. ys (Nun) may 
he an abridged way of writing peng (NAHSHON), which is a 
Jerahmeelite name (cp Timnath-heres). 

Even apart from these considerations the historicaY character 
of Joshua as an individual is doubtful. It was natural to 
provide Moses with attendants, and to give a name to the chief 
of these (Nu. 1128), who was in training to become Moses’ 
successor. Nor could such a successor have _a more suitable 
name than ‘ Jehoshua’—cp Eliezer (Ex.18 4), Eleazar (Ex. 6 23 
Josh. 2433), the names of a son of Moses and of a son of Aaron 
respectively. Naturally too he would he assigned to the tribe 
which had the leadership in early times, and if Joseph was 
originally (as Wi. maintains) a solar hero, it would not be 
surprising if details of solar-mythical origin attached themselves 
to the Joshua tradition; note in this connection the name of 
Uses ‘inheritance’ (see above), if this really means ‘portion 
of the sun. 





At any rate, whether the name ‘Joshua’ is a pure 
invention or has its origin in a clan-name, the actions 
ascribed to Joshua are purely legendary, unless indeed 
the work of critics on the narratives which relate them 
is a failure, cp, St. GV7 1135; We. CH116f,,n. 1; 
Wi, G/ 206-122. See ISRAEL, § 7; ELDAD ; EPHRAIM. 
§ 6; JABIN ; JERICHO ; JOSHUA ii. 

2. High-priest, Hag. 11 Zech. 31 f , see Jesuua, 5 

3. A man of Beth-shemesh (‘house of thé sun,’ cp ‘ Timnath- 
serah’ above), in whose field the ark rested, 1 S. 61418 (woye 


[T}, cwone [L)). ; 
4- Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, 2 K.238 (wove [L]). 
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Name, etc. (§ 1). 
Sources (§§ 3-6). 
Analysis (§§ 710). 
Redaction ( 11). 


Accounts of settlement (§§ 12-14). 
Ultimate sources (§ 15/7). 
Chronglogy (§ 1). 
° Text (5 1874). 
Literature (§ 20). 

In the Hebrew Bible, Joshua is the first of the four 
historical books (Josh., Judg., S., K. ) which make up the 
first half of the canon of the Prophets, 
and are hence called the Former Prophets 
(orn o''aa).7 

In Greek manuscripts, Josh., Judg., and Ruth are frequently 
included with the Pentateuch in a codex (Octateuch)} in the 
Latin Church the same books, with!the omission of Ruth, are 
often similarly united(Heptateuch). In all these Josh. immedi- 
ately follows the Pentateuch ; hut in the Bible of the Syrian 


Church this place is given to Job (as the work of Moses), and 
Josh. stands next in order. 


1. Place in 
Canon. 


The book of Joshua, in narrating the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan, records the fulfilment of the 
promises to the patriarchs and the completion of 
the great movement of which the Exodus is the 
beginning; it is thus the necessary continuation of the 
Pentateuch, and must once have formed part of the 
same historical work with the preceding five books. In 
recent critical investigations, therefore, the first six books 
of the OT (Hexateuch) are usually taken together : the 
separation of Josh. from the Pentateuch in the Jewish 
canon was due to the predominance of the legal point 
of view; the books of Moses were law (Torah), while 
Josh. was only history. It need not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the Hexateuch ever formed by itself a com- 
plete historical work ending with the death of Joshua; 
we know it only as part of a more comprehensive history 
extending from the creation of the world to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem (Gen.-2 K.), in which Josh. is hardly 
more closely connected with the Pentateuch than with 
the following books ; and the similarity of the redactional 
phenomena in Dt., Josh., and Judg. shows that this 
connection is not one of mere sequence, 


1 See CANON, § 6. 
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Thebooktakesits title (yysm, 1ucoyc [BF] or iwcoyc 
vioc NayH LAL! Lider Josue} from the name of the great 
2. Title ~~leader whose achievements it relates (cp 

» LIME 2 the books of Samuel).?_ The opinion that 

contents, Joshua is not only the hero but the author 
of the book? — if not merely an inference from the title — 
rests, presumably, upon a theory of Hebrew historio- 
graphy like that set forth by Josephus (¢. Ap. 18).4 
The book of Joshua begins, immediately after the death 
of Moses (Dt. 84), with the command of God to Joshua, 
who had already been appointed Moses’ successor 
(Dt.31), to cross the Jordan; it relates the conquest 
and division of Canaan, and ends with the death of 
Joshua. The book falis naturally into two parts : the 
invasion and conquest (1-12), and the allotment of the 
land to the several tribes (18-24). The first part closes 
with arecapitulation of the Israelite conquests E. and 
W. of the Jordan (12); the second, with Joshua’s parting 
charges and admonitions (28 f,).. 

The contents of the book may be summarised thus = crossing 
of the Jordan; capture of Jericho (2-6); operations against Aj 
(77) + successful ruse of the Gibeonites (9) ;victory over the 
coalition of Canaanite kings, subjugationof the South (10); cam. 
paign against the king of Hazor and his allies, subjugation of 
the North (11); recapitulation (12). Division of the land . the 
trans-Jordanic tribes (13), Caleb ad Judah (15), Ephraim’ and 
Manasseh (16 4); survey and allotment of the remaining 
territory to the other tribes, Joshua’s own inheritance (18 /-) 5 
designation of cities of refuge (20); levitical cities (21) ;dismissal 
of the trans-Jordanic_contingent(22) ;last exhortations of Joshua 
(23); assembly at Shechem, and covenant there; death and 
burial of Joshua (24). 

Throughout the Pentateuch— from the first promise 
to Abraham down to the vision of the dying Moses on 
Mt. Nebo— the possession of the land of 
Canaan is kept steadily in view as the goal 
to which the history is moving. The critical analysis 
shows that this is true not only of the actual Pentateuch, 
but also of all its sources, and of every stage in the 
redaction. 

Thus, in JE (J, E, and Rys are all represented), Gen.18 14-17 
1513-16 263 2813-15 etc. Ex.38 17 8213 331-3 Nu. 1817 % 14, 
also JEin Nu. 32 and Dt. 31; in B (incl Do, Rp), Dt. 313-67 4 


138 321 f 28 cp also 271-8; in P Gen. 176-8 2836 351K (C 
482) Exc 6 oo Nuvarra05 abso, AP Bee (p 


It is not conceivable that any of these sources broke 
off with the death of Moses, at the very moment when 
the fulfilment of these promises and commands was 
about to begin; the conquest and settlement of Canaan 
must have been more or less fully narrated in all o@ 
them. On the other hand, the book of Joshua is con- 
nected in the closest way, both materially and formally, 
with the Pentateuch. 

Cp Josh. 11-9 with Dt. 311-8 23; Josh. 112-15 with (Nu. 82) 
Dt. 318 20; Josh. 8 30-35 with Dt. 1129 27 1-8 11-14 5 Josh. 18 7- 
with Nu. 34$ Josh. 146-13, with Nu, 1424 Dt. 136; Josh.171-6 
with Nu. 271-11 361-12; Josh. 20 £ with Nu. 35 an 

Since, furthermore, the book is obviously composite, 
it is a natural inference that Josh. was compiled (in 
the main) from the same sources as the five preceding 
books ; and the critical analysis accordingly set itself to 
distinguish these sources.4 The problem has proved, 
however, more difficult than might have been anticipated, 
and upon some important points opinion is still much 
divided. 

The hook opens with a deuteronomic introduction (1), 
and has a similar close {21 43 [41]-226 23); evidence of 

D’s sh deuteronomic redaction is found in both 
4. D’s share. partsof the book — much moreabundantly, 
as would be expected, in the narrative chapters (1-12) 
than in the statistical account of the possessions of the 


3. Sources. 


1 On tht origin of this form see Nun. 

2 [Athanas.} Syxops?s script. sacr.; so Theodoret and others. 

3 Babé bathra, 14 5, and ninny. 

4 Confirmation of the opinion, which has been maintained in 
recent tilhes by some Roman Catholic scholars (J. L. Konig, 
Kaulen), is sought in 1 K. 16 34 ; cp also Josh. 24 26. 

5 De Wette (#72.(6) 45) was the first to extend the analysis 
to Josh.; see Hollenberg, Sz Kx. 47462 4 (74), Albers 
Quellenberichte, 3 ff. Geddes and others had seen that Josh: 
was put together in the same way as the Pentateuch. 
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tribes (18 %).1 It is clear, therefore, that the basis of 
our book is a deuteronomic history of Joshua, %s that of 
the following book is a deuteronomic history of the Judges 
(originally including Eli and Samuel). Indeed, the 
two books are connected in such a way as to suggest 
that, at one stage of the ’redaction, at least, they were 
united in a single work —a deuteronomic history of Israel 
from the invasion of Palestine to the establishment of 
the kingdom. 

Josh. 1-12 has come down to us substantially as it 
was in the deuteronomic book ; the work of the priestly 

5 editors is here limited to some minor 
5. P’s share. : , s 
changes in phraseology and the insertion 
of a few verses (413 19 54-7 10-12 Wi ousb 17-21), some 
of which may be derived from P (so probably 510-12 
9x55 17-21), whilst others are additions of Rp or later 
diaskeuasts. In 13-24 the share of P is much larger; 
the description of the territories of the several tribes in 
13-19 is in great part from this source, as are also the 
cities of refuge (20) and the catalogue of levitical cities 
(211-42 [4o]) ; 229-34 is of still later origin.? 

The narrative in the deuteronomic book is not itself 

deuteronomic. As in Jndg., it is taken from older 
Old sources, the hand of the compiler or editor 

6. ér appearing, aside from the introduction and 

sources. close, chiefly in a consistent heightening 
of the colours, and in enlargements on the moral 
and religious aspects of the history.4 The materials 
incorporated by the deuteronomic historian are not 
homogeneous ; in 13-19 there are considerable fragments 
of an account of the conquest which, like Judg. 1, repre- 
sented it, not as the work of Joshua at the head of all 
Israel, but as slowly and incompletely achieved by the 
several tribes; and in 1-12 (particularly in 1-9) it is 
possible to distinguish an older and simpler account of 
the invasion from a later version of the same story in 
which a tendency to magnify the events and exaggerate 
the miraculous character of the history is conspicuous. 
Since there is a similar relation between J and E in the 
history of the exodus,’ and since, as we have seen above, 
both J and E must have included the conquest of Canaan, 
the natural hypothesis is that in Josh. also the older 
version of the story is derived from J, the younger from 
E.6 

To some critics, however, this presumption appears to be 
refuted by other considerations ;? E. Meyer® and Stade,9 hold- 
ing that J knew nothing of Joshua, must for this reason regard 
J as excluded from the greater part of Josh. 1-12, Kuenen, on 
the contrary, maintains that the representation of the conquest 
in Josh. 2411-13 (E) differs so radically from that in 1-12 as to 
prevent our ascribing any considerable part of these chapters to 
that source.40 Kuenen also thinks that the diverse materials 
have been more completely fused than is commonin the Penta- 
teuch 5 in 2-5 they can in part be distinguished, but in 6-11 they 
are inseparable. 

The reasons urged for the exclusion of J or E from 
the analysis do not outweigh the strong antecedent 
probability created by the relation of Josh. to the Penta- 
teuch, and the impression which the composition of 
Josh. itself makes. It isno more improbable that the 
Judzean historians (J)should have adopted Ephraimite 
traditions about Joshua than that they should have incor. 


1 Onthe deuteronomic element in Josh. see Hollenberg, Z¢, 
Ss with whom the modern period of investigation begins 
cpalso TZLZ,'g1, p.278 7); Kue. Hex.87,n. 24-31 3 Di., Alhers. 
On the deuteronomistic phraseology, Kue. Hex. § 7, n. 26 (cp 
nn. 41016) ; Holzinger, Hex. § 34 ; Dr. inSmith’sD&@)} 11814 7 

2 See Jupces, § 14. 

3 On P in Josh. see Néld, Unters, o5 7. ;Kue. Hex. § 6, n. 
48-52, cp $16, n, 12 ;Di. VDJ 44of 

4 See below, § rr. 

5 See Exopus, § 3. 

6 J and E are recognised in Josh. by Schr., Di., Vatke, Co., 
Ki., Albers, Dr., Bennett, and others. 

7 See Holz, Hex, 81 ff. 

8 ZATW 11337 (81) 

9 76. 147, G7) 1136 161. Cp also We. CH) 118 4, I7G2) 

* Against this view see Bu. Rz. Sa. ©; Kue. Hex. 81 
es : RE Gasch. 1247 f3 “Albis: 39.3 3 

10 Hex. § 8 n. 163 cpt 20, § 13,n, 29. Seealso Bu. X27, Sa. 
12 7, who finds in the chapters only J, epigoni of the Yahwistic 
school, and Ryjz. 
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‘porated the legends of the Ephraimite holy places in the 
patriarchal story... Even if we should admit that the 
contradiction between Josh. 2411-13 and the representa- 
tion in 1-12 is as irreconcilable as Kuenen thinks, E 
is not such a homogeneous and consistent work 
that such a discrepancy is inconceivable in it. The 
,questioncan be decided only by the analysis itself. The 
difficulty of the analysis arises not so much from the 
intimate fusion of the sources, which are not more closely 
svunited than in many parts of the Pentateuch,— the 
accounts of the exodus, for example, — but from the fact 
that the two narratives were originally so much alike, 
and that the younger version of the story is here de- 
ypendent on the older. 

Inchap. 1, the deuteronomic introduction to the book, a kernel 
of older narrative (E) is contained inz fA 10 The deutero- 

7 nomistic element is not all from one hand ; 

7. Analysis— Albers ascribes 7f: 176186to Ds (the author 

chaps. 1-7 of Dt. 429 7), the rest to Da (author of Dt. 

ps. *  811-8).2 “The dependence of the latter 
element on Dt. is to be noted ; 3-5a = Dt. 1124.43 56 6 9* dep. 
on Dt. 311-8 esp. 7f: 512-16 conn, with Dt. 318-20 (not Nu. 32 
JE), cpalso Josh. 23. : 

In 2, the story of the spies, the words of Rahab 96-11 are a 
deuteronomistic expansion, with reminiscencesof Dt, 439 (cp Ex. 
15) and of Dt. 231-8 10, cp also Josh. 51; 24 is also deuterono- 
mistic. The main narrative (1-5 in part, 6 8-9a 12-14 18-21) comes 
from the older source (J) ; with this is combined a second account 
2-5 in part, 715% 22 [El); 17 is editorial (? Rys). 

32. seems to connect immediately with 110 (E); the 
sending of the spies stood in an earlier place, perhaps before 
116 ¢ 3) or before 1104 In the account of the crossing of 
the Jordan (3_4), 87 41421-2451 are deuteronomistic ; 464 seems 
tobe later; a connected deuteronomic narrative (Di.} is not to be 
recognised. The conflation of two sources is apparent :at 317 
the crossing is completed, in 41x the narrative has only reached 
the same point ; in 48 (cp 20) the stones are erected at Gilgal, 
whilst according to 49 they were piled up in_the middle of the 
river. The fuller narrative is here from E; remains of the 
briefer account of J are found in 81* 5 10@ x1 13* 14 156 1620 
S17"; 43a* 6 (6a 7a? Ryr), 8a 6 (217 18 20*?), Additions to 
both sources and harmonistic modifications may be recognised ; 
4 2 3a, seem to be displaced, the words would naturally stand 
(in E) after 38 | 

52 869 contain an account (probably from E) of the 
circumcision of the Israelites; 4.7 s are an editorial amplifica- 
tion (later than &), designed to remove the natural impression 
of the original narrative, that this was the introduction of the 
rite; 10-12 is from P sah from J (the sequel, a plan for the 
capture of Jericho, is to be sought in 6), 15 was introduced by 
an editor (?Ryz Rp) from Ex.35, in conformity with the 
Linas at a certain stage of the redaction to make Joshua 
the double of Moses. ee : 

In 6, the taking of Jericho, Wellhausen's analysis, with slight 
modifications, is generally adopted; the shorter and simpler 
narrative, rightly ascribed by most_critics to J, is foynd in (23 
34 7 in part, 10 11* 14* 15@ 166 r7a19 204 208 from 6 ) 27 2, 
26.4 The other version (E) has been heightened and eitbellished 
by later hands; to Eg may beattributed 5 7a 8a¢a 2068 (Albers) 5 
Rye apears in x56, also@ or Rp) in 17628 246; Rp in 27 ; the 
untimely horn-blowing in 8/ 13 is probably still later, cp 
Judg. 7. 

races of post-exilic hands are found in 71 186 254a (probably 
not from P, but merely late variants to JE). The remainder of 
the chapter, which comes from J, exhibits some redundancies 
cp. in 15% 24-26, cp @) ;but these are probably due to repeated 
redaction rather than to the conflation of parallel narratives ; 
the expansion of Joshua's prayer and the answer (7-12) is also 
to be ascribed to an editor. 

In 8-11 the views of critics diverge even more widely 
‘than in the preceding chapters; whilst Hollenberg, 
. Wellhausen, Meyer, and Stade make 
‘8. Chaps. 8-12. the narrative dependent on E, nearly 
“or quite to the exclusion of J, Kuenen and Budde 
derive it mainly from J (and Jy g), and Dillmann, Albers, 
and Kittel trace both sources through the chapters. 

In 8 1-29 the analysis has very slight clues to work with, and 
the results are correspondingly uncertain. The chief source 
seems to be J jthe other (E) may be recognised in 10 (traces) 
ax* 12 14a8 164 174 18* 198 206 24* 25 2628.6 The work of re- 
dactors is seen in 1 £: (chiefly deuteronomistic, but not homo- 





1 See below, $15. 

2 On the evidence of a double deuteronomistic redaction see at 
the end of § ro, and § «x, 

3 See Sta. ZATW 6132 7% ('86). 
‘ous circumcision, ‘again,’ ‘the secon 
toRn.J 

4 Note the variations of G in this chapter, esp. in vv, 3-5. 

5 Bndde ascribes this strand in a somewhat different analysis 


to J. 


The references to previ. 
time,’ are probably due 
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geneous), 76 8aBé 224 2405* 27 (RJE Rp), 33 Rp,l_ The erection 
of the altar on Mt. Ebal 830-35, stands in an impossible place, 
GB, etc., introduce the'passage after 92, but with no better 
connection ; Josephus and the Samaritan Joshua (chap. 21) put 
this ceremony wherealone it is historicallyconceivable, after the 
completed conquest. The verses are a comparatively recent 
deuteronomistic addition to the book ; they have been enlarged 
and retouched by still later hands (33 5*the blessing and the 
curse,’ 34),2 

In 9, the ruse of the Gibeonites, rg¢ 17-21 are of priestly 
character 5a deuteronomistic hand is seenin 14 9 (except the first 
words) 1024 27 in part. There is general agreement that the 
chiefsource is J ;? note the resemblance to Gen.19 307 38 (ob- 
serve esp. Josh. 9 20-27}, and the relation to 1 Sam:21@ (J). 
From 10 it appears that E also related that the Gibeonites made 
peace with Israel ; traces of this source are, therefore, perhaps 
to be recognised in 9 (z_/,) 3a 8 11* 15a 27*, though in themselves 
these verses might be editorial glosses ne 

In the history of the war in the South (chap. 10), verses raB 
812a64a 1928 25 40-43 are deuteronomistic; slight traces of the 
priestly redaction are also discernible. Since in zs the Israelite 
armyreturns to Gilga], most critics ascribe 16-27 to another hand ; 
Kittel and others assign 1-11 15 to E (slight contamination in 
xf. 108), 16-27 toJ ; but the obvious dependence of 16-27 on 
1-1z makes strongly against this partition. _Wellhausen regards 
16-27 as secondary in JE, Budde as tertiary in J (later than 
28-39 43). It is a simpler hypothesis that 15, which should 
stand after 27, has been misplaced (Masius), presumably in 
connection with the intrusion of 12-14.4 Nothing then stands 
in the way of attributing 16-27 to the author of:-1z (E). The 
poetical prayer of Joshua in 126 13a is quoted from the old book 
of songs ;5 the setting in which the lines now stand is given 
them by Ro, or perhaps Eg, whose fondness for poetical sréces 
justificatives has often been remarked ; nothing points to J 
Vy, 28-39, describing Joshua's further conquests in the South, are 
obviously secondary, and are usually ascribed to Rp, though 
there are no decisive indications of authorship—Eg or RJE 
would be possible ; an underlying source (Jy) is surmised by 
Kittel and others; 40-42 are a deuteronomistic general summary. 

‘s parallel to the war with Adonizedek and his allies is preserved 
in an abridged form in Judg. 14-8 (cp also 9-15). 

Chap. 11, a counterpart in contents and form to 10, relates the 
conquest'of Northern Palestine. To the deuteronomistic author 
areattributed 2 f 12 14,4, perhaps also, and touches ins f jer- 
23 are of later origin. The chief source in 1-9 is E; fragments 
of is parallel to the war with Jabin are combined with the 
history of the struggle with Sisera in Jndg. 4. 2, 10-20 seem 
to be a secondary addition to 1-9 (as 1028-39 is to 101-27, prob- 
ably hy Eg or Ryg, subsequently worked “over, with the rest of 
the chapter, by Rp, 

Chap. 12 is a xésumé of the conquests E. and W. 
of the Jordan; 2-6 depend on Dt.3g-12 14-17 (cp13); 
cp Josh. 188-12; the superscription of the following 
catalogue of cities resembles 1117. Both parts of the 


chapter are late and without historical value. 


In 13-19 we find some fragments of J ; 1313 1513- 
1963 1610 17 31-13 14-18 1947 (6). These are plainly 
9. Ch taken from a context similar to Judg. 1, 
+ GRADS. and were inserted in their present connection 
13-19. 


by a late redactor. 

131 was the introduction in JE to an allotment such as 
in twice redacted form we have in 182 ¥ ; 8-1214 (cp Dt. 181) 
are deuteronomistic cp Dt. 3 Josh. 121-6; the description of the 
unconquered territory in 2.6 is also apparently deuteronomistic, 
whether by the same hand as8 % or not (cp Jndg. 33) ; so prob- 
ably 7 (cp @). Verses 15-32 (with the title 146@) are from P 
and Rp; 21-31 has been worked over. 14z-5 is from 
P (cp Nu. 34, esp. 13-17), probably preceded by a general title 
which now stands in 18x ; the corresponding subscription is 19 
5x, cp 13146 @ 32, 6-13, in its present form deuteronomistic, 
and related to Dé, 119-36, has perhaps a basis of E; cp 1513-19 
0}. t-r2 defines the boundaries of the tribe of Judah, 20-62 
enumerates the cities and towns in its several regions; the 
list is probably based on an older (JE) list, traces of which still 
appear here and ‘there. 

n 16/8 (the territories of Joseph), 16 10 17 11-13 14-18 are from 
J; 162-3 17162 89a are at variance with the presumptions of 
P, and “must in substance be derived from J E (EZ); the re- 
mainder is from P, with additions by Rr (164 175). 

The incompleteness and confusion of chaps. 167 
compared with 15 (Judah) and 18 (Benjamin), or even 
with the description of the territories of the Northern 
Tribes (note the absence of the list of cities in Ephraim 


and Manasseh), must be attributed to late abridgment ; 





1 Note in this chapter also the variations of &. 

2 See Hollenberg, S¢. A. 47 478-481 ('74); Kue. 72,7 12315- 
322(78), Hex. $7,n. 30/7, § 14, 0. 11 

3 Di. is an exception. p ae 

4 VY, 15 is repeated in 43; it was originally lacking in both 
places in @ ; hexaplar MSS introduce it s#é ast 

5 See JAsHFR [Book oF], § 1. 

6 Onl see Kue. 72.711 484 (77); 1. Sack, R £/ 27 61-69(’93)- 
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similar abridgment may with good reason be suspected 
in the account of the conquest (2-11), where we now 
find nothing about the conquest of Central Palestine,? 

Chap. 18 /. contain a survey of the land and allot- 
ments to the remaining tribes. 

181 (Por R,) originally stood before 141 (see above) ; 2-10(38 7 
secondary) conflictwith the presumptions of P; the obviously un- 
historical character of the transaction has led somecritics toascribe 
the verses as a whole to RsE (Kuenen) or Da (Albers); but, the 
representation is not D's, more probably the passage is derived 
substantially from E(Dillmann, Kittel, etc.) 5 the original scene 
of the transaction was Shechem which has been supplanted in 
1by Ps Shiloh (cp @ in 24. 'The idea of a division of land b 
lot (before the conquest) comes from J (Judg. 1, see below, § 23), 
and is successively heightened by E and P; it may even b 
conjectured that traces of J’s representation have been pre- 
served in 1854; in the present form of the verses both Rye and 
Ru may have had a hand. In what follows (181x-195x), the 
older source (E) may be recognised, especially in the titles 
(18114 19117, and others), further, in 199 and 194973 but it 
is not possible to partition the material in the lists” between E 
and P, probably because P is here directly dependent upon E 5 
it can only be said that E's description of the territories of the 
several tribes was in the form of a catalogue of cities (189 
ay). V.51 is Ps closing formula for the whole, corresponding 
tolér. 


Chaps. 20-22 are composite. 


The appointment of the cities of refuge in 20 is from P 
supplemented in 3* 4% 6a.8 by a very late hand from Dt. 44x v2 
3 cp G.2 hap. 211-42 [40], cities as. 
10. Chaps. signed: to the priests and Levites, is also from 
20-24. P’; 20 and 21 1-42[40] correspond to the two parts 
is of Nu. 35, cp Josh. 144. Vv. 43-45 [42-43] D's 
conclusion to the occupation of the land, originally followkd 19 
of. 5 221-6, also deuteronomistic, and dependent on Dt.8 18-20 
ie Josh. 112-15), is the continuation of 2143-45[41-43] 
perhaps not who! y by the same hand; 7f: is of much late; 
origin.3 Chap. 229-34 belongs to the most recent stratum 
in the Hexateuch; its resemblance to Pg in Nu, 81 826-13 and 
to Judg. 20 has often been pointed out 5 cp also the late work- 
ing over of Gen. 34 and Ex. 16. 


Chap. 23 is the close of the deuteronomic book of 
Joshua, and originally followed immediately on 2143 
[4r}-226, It not only corresponds'in position to the 
parting exhortations of Moses, Dt. 429/,, but soclosely 
resembles them in thought and diction as to raise the 
question whether they are not by the same author 34 
cp also the farewell address of Samuel (1S, 12). 

Chap. 24 contains the similar conclusion to E's 
history of Joshua. 

This conclusion has reached us only in deuteronomic redac- 
tion, which may most certainly be recognised in réa (cp 232), 
13 (cp Dt.610), and 3x (cp Dt.11), and in slighter touches of 
deuteronomistic colour in several other verses ; the seven nations 
in 12 are editorial? Ryz or Rv) j2@8 26a are later glosses ; 96 
toa da, are perhaps also secondary.5 

The chapter must have been omitted by the author 
of 23, and restored by a later deuteronomistic editor 
(cp the case of Judg. 1917-21). Its részmé of the 
Elohistic history is of great value. 77, 29 f concludes 
E’s narrative; 32 f, from the same source, is a 
natural appendix. & contains further additions; see 
below, § 18. 

J and E appear in Josh. 1-12 to have been united, 
not by the deuteronomistic author {Rp} himself, but, 

e as in the Pentateuch, by an earlier, 
11. Redaction. redactor (Ryz); it is not improbable, 
however, that Rp, like the author of the introduction to 
Dt., had E separately, and used it, to the exclusion of 
J, in 10-1213 7% As in the other deuteronomistic 
histories, the religious comment and pragmatism which 
Rp introduced invited expansion by similarly-minded 
editors or scribes; and the presence of a secondary 
deuteronomistic element in the book is generally recog- 
nised, though it is not always possible to distinguish 


1 We. (CH) 133) with much probability conjectnres that this 
mutilation bad its’motive in hostility to the Samaritans 5 ep 
Aron we te kee Pk Til Cr7)¢ cp We. CH®) 

n see Kue. 72. T 11 467-478 (77); cp We. 351 
JS: ; Hollenberg, Charakter, 15. ‘ 

On 22, see Kue. Th. T'11 480 77: (7D. 

4 See Hollenberg, Sz. Kv. 47 4ar 7. ('74). : 

53 Mention should be made of Holzinger’s conjecture, that the 
covenant referred to in 2425 (cp 26 7) was made upon the 
‘ Book of the Covenant,’ Ex.21-23 (in its original form); see 
Hex. 179. 
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it with certainty. This secondary stratum is akin to 
the younger parts of Dt. (esp. 4 29f,). A peculiar 
deuteronomistic colour belongs also to the very latest 
redaction of Josh. The union of the deuteronomistic 
Josh. with P was the work of Rp; nothing in the 
method of combination militates against the supposition 


‘that it was effected by the same hand as in Nu., though 


A late addition of haggadic 
character cognate to Nu.32//. etc. is found in Josh. 
229-34; cp 20. Still more recent, probably, is the 
mutilation of 16 4 To what stage in the redaction the 
restoration of 24 and the interpolation of the fragments 
of J in 13-19 belong cannot be determined. Slight 
additions and changes in the text continued to be made 
even after the time of the Greek translation. 

The small fragments of P preserved in Josh. 1-12 
lead us to suppose that in P the conqnest of Western 

7 7 Palestine was narrated summarily 
12. History in P. without detail, as was that of Eastern 
Palestine (Pin Nu. 21 7—the war with the Midianites 
in Nu. 31; is later than P) 5 as in the history of 
the exodus, P supposes readers familiar with the older 
narratives. From 18x we see that the whole land has 
been subdued. The congregation (my) then assembles 
at Shiloh, and sets up the tabernacle; Eleazar and 
Joshua, with the heads of families, divide the land by 
lot to the nine tribes and a half (141. The boundaries 
of the tribal territories, beginning with Judah, are 
minutely defined, in dependence on an older description 
with which P is here combined. Ps doomsday book has 
not been preserved intact; for Ephraim and Manasseh 
little more than the skeleton remains (see above, § 9). 
It is characteristic that the priest Eleazar everywhere 
takes precedence of Joshua. 

The older of the two chief sources of the deuterono- 
mistic history of the conquest (in our analysis, J) gives 

Ind substantially the following representation. 

13. InJ. From Shittim, E. of the Jordan, Joshua 
sends spies to Jericho. 

The spies take lodging with Rahah, who saves their lives and 
receives in return a pledge of protection when the city is taken. 
The Israelites encamp on the hanks of the Jordan; Joshua 
orders them to purify themselves for the hgly war, and predicts 
that Yahwe will work wonders for them. They cross the river, 
the waters being miraculously stayed in their course, so that they 
pass over on dry ground. ~ Seé yericHo, § 4. At Joshua's 
command they take twelve, stones fromthe midst of the river 
and set them‘up at their first halting-place (Gilgal). Joshua 
has a vision of the 'Captain of Yahwés host’ who reveals to 
him a plan for the capture of Jericho. The fighting men march 
round the city without any demonstration, and return to camp 5 
this manceuvre is repeated for six days 5 on the seventh, Joshua 
gives the signal for assault. 

The Israelites storm the city, which is taken by 
surprise and falls into their hands ;1 they slaughter the 
inhabitants — sparing only RAHAB (¢.v.) and her house- 
hold— and burn the city. 

Spies sent to Ai report that it will be easy to take the place, 
but the division sent against it is badly ‘defeated ; Yahwé’s 
anger has been provoked by the Judgzean Achan’s appropriation 
of part of the spoils of qehichio. the contagious /é7e7 has 
infected the whole people; the guilty man is discovered by lot 
and put to death. 

Ai is then taken by a familiar stratagem (cp Judg. 20). 
The Gibeonites deceive the Israelites by pretending to 
come from a great distance, and secure the protection 
of a treaty. 

Thus far, in this source, as in later representations, 
Israel acts as one body, under the leadership of Joshua ; 
after the destruction of Ai the army returns to Gilgal, 
which is the scene of chap. 9. The remains of J in 
Judg. 1 (and parallels in Josh. 18%} represent the 
conquest of Canaan as the work of the several tribes 
independently — Judahand Simeon in the S., Joseph in 
the central highlands. There also, however, the tribes 
set out for the subjugation of the interior from the same 
point in the Jordan valley (Gilgal, Judg. 21; cp Jericho, 

1 Precisely the same stratagem is said to have been employed 
by the Roman general Domitius Calvinus at the siege of Luna, 
a fortified town of the Ligurians ; see Frontinus, Stratagemata, 
821. 


this can hardly be proved. 
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116); it is assumed that the region which each is to 
subdue has previously been determined by lot (Judg. 13), 
and the order in which they shall invade their several 
territories is decided by the oracle (Judg. 1x f.). 
Judg. 1 must, therefore, have been preceded by an 
account of the crossing of the Jordan by the united 
tribes and the taking of Jericho, and there is thus no 
conflict between the oldest narrative in Josh. 1-6 and 
Judg. 1. The operations against Ai (77) present 
greater difficulty; for, as that city was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bethel, the war against it would seem 
properly to belong to the particular history of the 
conquests of Joseph (cp Judg. l2z #). Although, 
however, the historical probability that the taking of Ai 
was accomplished by Joseph alone must be conceded, 
it is ahazardous inference that our oldest source must 
have so narrated it; in fact, both 7 and 9 show that 
J represented it as the work of all Israel. 

As has been already noted, J in Judg. 1 supposes 
that their territories had been assigned to Judah and 
Joseph, at least, before the invasion; it is possible that 
this source originally contained a brief description of 
these territories; the enumeration in Judg. 1 (and 
parallels in Josh.) of the cities which the several tribes 
were unable to reduce may he thought to presume such 
a description. Fragments of J's account of the war (of 
Judah and Simeon) with the king of Jerusalem and of 
the war (of Zebulun and Naphtali?) with the king of 
Hazor are preserved in Judg. land 4; the conquests 
and settlements of Caleb, Simeon, and the Kenites 
in the S., and the taking of Bethel by Joseph, are 
related in Judg. 1 (cp Josh. 1714-18); and it can 
scarcely he doubted that this source also contained at 
least brief and summary accounts of the movements of 
the northern tribes (cp Judg. 130 #). The narrative 
may have closed with a general statement of the 
incompleteness of the conquest such as underlies Judg. 
223 82 (seeJUDGES, § 5). 

In Joshua, as frequently, the earliest written account 
has determined all the subsequent representations. 

InE The second chief source of the deuteronomistic 
14. £. history of Joshua is manifestly dependent on 
the older narrative, whose representation it consistently 
heightens.1 Thus, the conquests of Judah and the 
kindred clans, and of the Galilean tribes, are ascribed 
to all Israel in two great campaigns; the gradual sub- 
jugation of the Canaanites by the several tribes as it 
appears in J becomes the complete conquest of Western 
Palestine by Joshua (corresponding to that of Eastern 
Palestine by Moses in the same source), and— at least 
in the later strata of E— the annihilation of the whole 
native population. For the determination by lot, at 
Gilgal, of the region to be invaded by the several tribes (J), 
we have a formal survey, and division of the conquered 
land, at Shechem, to the seven tribes and a half.2. The 
miraculous element in the history is exaggerated, and 
takes on a more magical form, as in the crossing of the 
Jordan (cpJoRDAN, § 2 [6]}, and especially in the account 
of the taking of Jericho, where a military stratagem is 
transformed into a religious procession, and the walls of 
the doomed city crumble into dust at the blast of the 
sacred trumpets and the shouts of the people (see 
JERICHO, §3). Therelation of the younger narrative to 
the older one here is entirely similar to that which we 
find in .the history of the Egyptian plagues and the 
crossing of the Red Sea (see Exopus ii., § 3 [ii. iv.]) ; 
and this fact strengthens the presumption that the 
secondary version in Joshua also comes from E. 
Elements of independent historical value, derived from 
sources other than J, are not to he discovered in the 
younger narrative. The special Ephraimite interest 
appears in the increased prominence given to Joshua. 


1 From the point of view of historical criticism, it is therefore 
of no consequence whether the second source be E or Ja. 

2 It is possible that for this last also there was some point of 
connection in J. 
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The redactors naturally adopt E’s conception of the 
history, and exaggerate its unhistorical features, the 
deuteronomistic author in particular never failing to 
emphasise the unsparing thoroughness with which 
Joshua obeys the command to extirpate the Canaanites. 
The disposition to make Joshua a double of Moses has 
also been noted. 

Behind the oldest account of the conquest (J) lies, as 
in Gen. and in Ex.-Nu., not a specifically Judeean 
tradition, but the common Israelite tradi- 
tion, the product of a fusion which 
doubtless began in the time of the united 
kingdom, in which the Ephraimite element naturally 
preponderates over that which is distinctively of Southern 
origin. In Josh. 2-9 the ultimate basis is probably in 
large part the local tradition of Gilgal (Stade). (The 
particular Judean interest is only occasionally to he 
discerned, as, é.g., in 15 13-19). In this tradition the 
Ephraimite hero Joshua is the successor of Moses and 
the leader of Israel in the first period of the invasion; 
all the tribes cross the Jordan at one time and place ;2 
Judah and the allied clans enter their territory from the 
NE.; the Galilean tribes were perhaps thought of as 
following in the wake of Joseph and reaching their seats 
through the highlands of Ephraim. 

The question how far this representation corresponds 
to the actual facts is one for historical criticism. It is 
not only antecedently more probable that Caleb and its 
kindred clans, as well as the Kenites, entered the 
country from the S.; traces of such a tradition seem to 
be preserved, ¢.g., in Nn. 18 Whether the same is 
true of Judah and Simeon (Graf, Kue., Land, Tiele, 
Doorn., and others) is more doubtful. The lower fords 
of the Jordan, opposite Jericho, may have been the 
place of somememorable passage by Israelite tribes; 
but it is in the highest degree improbable that they all 
crossed there. The invasion was not even in its first 
stage a concerted movement; it was a series of irrup- 
tions, with varying success, as the catastrophe which 
befell Simeon and Levi in their attempt on Shechem 
(Gen. 34 495-7) proves. 

Thus even the oldest account of the invasion cannot 
be accepted without question as embodying a sound 
historical tradition ; it shows very plainly the working 
of that process of ‘ concentration” which is observed in 
all legend, the tendency to ascribe to one man, one 
generation, one stroke of arms what was in fact the 
result of a long development.2 

Of the age of J there are few definite indications in 
Josh. The curse laid by Joshua on the site of Jericho 

(626)is connected with something which 
16. Date of J. happened (see HIEL) in the reign of 
Ahab (circa 875-851 B.C. ; 1K. 1634); the treatywith 
the Gibeonites is older than the time of Saul (2 S. 21), 
and may be probably referred to the period of the south- 
ward expansion of Joseph (formation of Benjamin) in 
the preceding century; the imposing upon Gibeon of 
the supply of wood for the temple — which was, we may 
surmise, the original meaning of 923, cp 27---would be- 
long to the time of Solomon, who imposed various 
charges upon the subject Canaanites (1 K. 920-22); cp: 
Judg. 128 3033 35, and see GIBEON, 

In striking contrast to Judg. the Book of Joshua 
has no chronological scheme. 

We are not told how many years were consumed in the sub- 
jugation of the land, nor how long Joshua lived after the end of 

the wars, in both cases we read only that it 
17. Chronology. was 'a long time’ (1118 281). From 1479, 
it may be calculated that from the crossing 
of the Jordan to the assignment of Hebron to Caleb (after the 


conquest was completed) there had elapsed seven years; or if, 
with Josephus, following @ in Josh, 55, we allow forty full years 


15. Ultimate 
sources. 





1 This, it should be ohserved, was a necessary consequence 
of the representation in the Pentateuch, in which Moses leads 
all Tstael to the plains of Moab. 

2 An instructive parallel to Josh. is found in the Greek 
legends of the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus (‘return of 
the Heracleidz’), partition of the land by lot, ete. 
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from the sending out of the spies from Kadesh-barnea to the 
cima the Jordan, five years. Other cote are based 
upon 1 K. 61(480 years from the exodus to the building of the 
Vitae in thls way thee were reckoned out for Joshua by 
the earl; Christian c nolo 27 years; in Séder ‘Olam, 28; 


by Josephus, 25 ; by Eupolemus, followed by Africanus, 30. 
3 2 


re probably the author of 1 K. 6x allowed Joshua 40 years ; 
but there is no trace of this system in Josh. 

The Hebrew text of Josh. is fairly well preserved. 
Certain consistent variations in its orthography (ny, 
18. Text, Pent. tny 5 xq fem., Pent. om)? show that 

the text of Josh. was edited by different 
hands from the Pentateuch. The Greek version of 
Josh. was not made bythe translators of the Pentateuch 2 
it is not conspicuously inferior to that of the Pentateuch 
either in knowledge of Hebrew or in fidelity of render- 
ing. The Hebrew text from which @ was made was 
not very different from MT; but it was free from some of 
the latest glossesin MT (cp 54-7 63-5 204-6), and some- 
times had an intact text where there is now a /acuna in 
Hebrew (e.g., in 1559, where the names of eleven cities 
have fallen out from Hebrew, and 2136 [MT between 
35 and 36] where many Hebrew codd. and edd. also 
insert the missing levitical cities in Reuben); in varia- 
tions @ not infrequently exhibits the better reading. 
@'s additions at the end of chap. 24 are of some 
interest, especially the last, which seems to show that 
the author had a book of Judges which began with the 
story of Ehud (the same,connection is made in the 
Samaritan Josh. chap. 39).8 

The Samaritans possess an uncanonical Book of 
Joshua in Arabic, professedly translated from a Hebrew 
original.4 

It begins with the consecration of Joshua as Moses’ successor 
(Dt. 31), after which is narrated (from Numbers) the story of 

. Balaam and the war upon the Midianites 

19, Samaritan (in which Joshua is the commander of the 
Josh. Israelite army), Then, with a new title 

. _ (Here begins the Book of Joshua the son of 

Nun’), it relates in its own way the conquest and division of 
the land, to the death of Joshua, and continues to the death of 
El. Settingaside the sizit ¢ rpolation(Shobec,c aps 26-37), 
and the appended chapters 45-47 (Nebuchadrezzar, Alexander, 
Adrian), the chronicle is based solely on the biblical narrative, 
which it sametimes reproduces verbally, often freely embellishes, 


and ovcasionally—especially in tt history of Eli d Samuel, 
whom it makes tl 1 ocett Tol tis oct 

This sk is | medieval 2 and = only 

ie is to tk student of the ce oa sect under 
[csle rule. 

For the @ of works ¢ on oe = 
onomy, § 33. For the history of criticism sce 
HEXATEUCIIL 

1, é —Andreas Masius,1jz, p itedin Cr7ticé 


Sacri; Jo. c by 17 83 Maurer, 18313 Ka, 6: (KGA),(), by 
f Di, Deut. Wu. uw. f + 86; Ke., *13, 2, ‘Thr 
20. Literafure, ET hy |. Martin, 8; F Fay, "7a 

(Lange’s “4 Setwerk), ET” C. R, Bliss, 
"723 T. E, Espin, 's (Sp & 9's Conent.J; E, Reuss, 2a &idze, 3, 


Lhistoire sainte eb ta ft 'y95 Ue clte Testaswent, 3 (93); 
J_f,bias Sc(Pulpt 9 uy J 86S C aii 93. 
‘ 2 Ce f™ +: OC. AH. van werden, “/2sputato de bri 
Fons w« +, 6 (fragment hypothesis); L, Kinig, 4 7Zche 
Swat ,J ou tte tes Buches Josna, 36 (the book a unit; 
Joh i bo 1, "Eu hit und Glaubwirdigkeit d 

Buches J . ot Jen Fils & iff “64 73 Kn. Commi, 
‘or; Ew. { 2303. (65); EB, cirzi: & D  Wette. 
Hind.) 69; N& AT Uniers. ‘693 n >, Pentateuch 





axt Book of Joskte, 325: 47 343-360 ('72)} J b. Hollenberg, 
‘ Die deuteronomischen Beastandtheile des Buches Josua,’ Sé. ir, 
‘T 402-506 (74); A. Kayser Das vorexilische Buch tt, s. wt. 
ros # (74); We. CH) 118 6 (89=JPF 116); F FE 
TAT UU 457-478 (77), 12375-323078); Bu Ro ta F (o0= 
ZATW, '87 A); Ki Gis kicht. des Hebriéer, 1 238- € 
ost. (38); EL Hist: y of the fTebvews,]2 3.5K be 
Die Quellenbevichte in Juste 11291): Soctn and Kautzsch in 
Kautzsch, ZS, ’94 (analysis in she margin); W. H. Bennett 


1 See Di. WD/ 439 ; Konig, Zzzd. 250. 

2 SeeEgli, ZWT 576-96 287-321 ('62). 

3 On the Greek version of Josh. see Hollenberg, Charakter 
der alexandrinischen Uebersetzung des Buches Josua und ikr 
ipa Werth (Programm), Moers, '76 5 cp 24 TW 
loz #. (81). 

1 Chronicon Samaritanumt «»» Cuititulus est Liber Josua, 
Ed. Juynboll 48. 
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'The Book of Joshua in Hebrew,’ '95 (SOT; analysis in 
colours), ‘The Book of Josh. and the Pentateuch,' /O#, 16 
649.2. ('98); G. A. Smith, art. ‘Joshua’ in Hastings’ DB 
2779-788 ('99); J. E. Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, 7 4¢ 


Hexateuch, 1900. G.F.M. 


JOSIAH (win [sya Zech. 610], 'God supports' 
[Ges.] ; [for another derivation see Hommel, ANT 83; 
cp £xp.7 8562 (May '97)]; twecle]iac). The last 
king of Judah (639-608) before the rapid decline and 
fall of the state (2K. 22-2330 2 Ch. 347). If the 
numbers in 2119 and 22r are correct, he was only a 
boy of eight when ‘the people of the land’ (ze, 
perhaps the men capable of bearing arms)3 placed him 
on the throne in succession to his father Amon. 

Of the first years of his reign we know nothing. 
Probably the earlier events recorded in the annals did 

1. Early not, from the redactor's point of view, 

Pe : deserve to be remembered. Of course 
administration. : 
Assyria was no longer troublesome}; 
but we should like to have been informed as to the 
nature of the cultus in the temple, and as to the 
Scythian invasion referred to by Herodotus? (1to3-106). 
In the eighteenth year of Josiahs reign, however, 
something occurred which affected the redactor very 
deeply : it was not so much the attention given by the 
king to the fabric of the temple (the royal sanctuary 5 
cp Am. 723), as the ‘ finding’ of a book called mynn .50 
(‘the book of direction’) in the house of Yahwé, See 
DEUTERONOMY , § 2¢: 

The account of this 'finding' and of the effect it produced on 
Josiah is very disappointing. - Thesection, 2 K. 223-20, contains 
some passages which were certainly not, as they now stand in the 
original narrative ; also, it is silent aD to various point about 
which we feel a legitimate curiosity. The next section (28 1-25), 
which describes the details of the reformation, is much fuller, 
but by no means free from difficulty. Without, an elaborate 
investigation, we could not adopt from either section more than 
this—that long after Josiah's accession a recast and development 
of Yahwistic Iaws was brought from the temple to Josiah, and 
that the king adopted it and imposed it by force upon his people, 
having first of all obtained an endorsement of the authority 
of the book by a prophetess of high repute (see H1Lk1AH, T3 
Hupax). 

The thirteen years which followed the reformation 
were monotonously peaceful. No foreign exactions 
hampered the industry of the subjects, and the king 
won the highest praise as ajnst and God-fearing ruler 
t 
Jer. 22157). 

This prosperity, however, arose from circumstances 
which could not last, and in 608 a storm burst upon 

: the little kingdom. It was the imminent 
2. Foreign partition of the Assyrian empire that 
policy. was the cause. Neco J]., the young and 
enterprising king of Egypt, had not forgotten the 
tlories of Thotmes and Rameses, and started soon 
after his accession to reconquer Canaan, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. His first object was to lay his hand on the 
iorthern territories; the strong southern fortress of 
Jerusalem he meant to leave till his return. Josiah 
ilso, however, appears to have had political plans of a 
far-reaching character; he was probably not such a 
gure enthusiast as he is represented in the Old Testa- 
nent. The mortal sickness of Assyria may have given 
aim hopes of restoring the old Davidic kingdom; it is 
said that at the time of the reformation he exercised 
sovereign rights in Bethel and the cities of Samaria 
2 K. 2315-20). This is not impossible, though fuller 
yvidence would be desirable. We may also presume 
hat he was subject to a sad illusion relative to the 
sarthly rewards of righteousness. He had the courage 
alone or with allies) to meet the Egyptian king, and 
we have two accounts of what took place. 





1 Kittel, however (Hist.2379), explains, 'the party of the 
country people’‘; he supposes that the murder of Amon was 
sommitted by friends of the reform movement, which ultimately 
sroduced the original Deuteronomy. 

2 On this subject and on the possible allusions to the Scythians 
n the Books of Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, see JEREMIAH 
i., § 20 G.); Sevrutaws; and cp Che. Jeremiah's Life and 
Times, 30.38 5Guthe, GVT 215-217. 
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The ‘father of history’ tells us (from Hecateus) that Neco 
‘made war by land on the Syrians and defeated them in a 
ped battle at MaySoAov or Maydwaov, after which he took 

adytis, a large city of Syria’ (Herod. 2159). Herodotus must, 
however, have misunderstood his informants, for Magdolos is 
obviously the Egyptian Micpot [g.v.], whither Josiah is not at 
all likely to have gone to seek Neco. Apparently Herodotus 
confounds Megiddo with Magdolon, just as he confounds 
Cadytis-Gaza with the Syrian Cadytis-Kadesh. 

The earliest Hebrew account is in 2K. 2829f. It 
states that Neco was on his way to meet ‘the king of 
Assyria’ (see Schr. Cf 243) at the Euphrates when 
Josiah went to meet him and fell in battle at Megiddo. 
The account is strangely short, and is unfortunately 
not free from corruption.’ A later writer(2Ch. 3520-25), 
however, gives a fuller narrative. Neco, it is said, 
sent an embassy to Josiah, explaining that he had no 
quarrel with Josiah, and that he had been directed by 
an oracle to go to the Euphrates to battle; Josiah’s 
fate, if he makes opposition, will be due to his own 
folly. Josiah, however, was bent on war, and though 
Neco’s words were dictated by the true God, he hearkened 
not to them. A battle ensued in the plain of Megiddo 
(Jos. Ant. x.5 1, says uevdn [v.2., pndy)).? The archers 
shot at Josiah, and wounded him fatally. He was 
bronght in his second chariot to Jerusalem. 

An inspection of this narrative of the Chronicler shows that 
v.21 7. (down to from the mouth of God’) are parenthetical, 

and the analogy of similar passages sue bests 

3. The account that they must have been inserted from 

in 2 Ch. 3520-25, another Source. Was that source a trust- 

worthy one? No ;it is too clear that the 
insertion is midrashic and imaginative. The idea of_ the 
embassy of deprecation is taken from 2 K.149 f ; that of the 
oracle is characteristic of the Chronicler and his circle; that 
Neco should he represented as in communication with God 
would not be strange in an age which nourished itselfon Jeremiah 
(cp Jer.276); but more probably Neco is supposed to have 
heard of a prophecy of Jeremiah (see 3 Esd. 128), just as Cyrusis 
supposed to have done inz Ch. 3623. The speech ascribedto the 
wounded king is modelled on 1 K. 2234 (see CHRONICLES, § 8).3 

What were the exact circumstances which seemed to 
justify Josiah in encountering the Egyptian army, we do 
not know. 

W. M. Miller ventures on the conjecture that the "Assyrian 
prefect of Phcenicia and Palestine summoned Josiah and other 
vassal princes to unite their contingents, and meet the Pharaoh 
(who had reached Philistia) N. of Carmel. But was Assyria 
strong enough to give such an order? It would be safer to 
suppose that independently several Syrian and_ Palestinian 
princes combined against Neco under the leadership of Josiah, 
and that on the plain of Megiddo or Esdraelon they tried their 
fortune. The bare possibility must, however, be allowed for, 
that the armies clashed at a spot nearer to Mujédil (one of the 
Migdals, SW. of Yafa and Nazareth), on the N. of Esdraelon, 
than to Leja (Megiddo) on theS. ; Lejjan may have been the 
place where the hapless king died. This allows us to suppose 
that Herodotus was correctly informed as to the name of the 
place of the encounter. Reinach’s view (Rev. arch. 27 366) that 
the battle of Magdolon was a slightly earlier one (the opponents 
of the Egyptians being neither the Jews nor the Philistines, but 
the 3,ipot [Assyriaps]), which transferred the western Asiatic 
Empire to Egypt, and Winckler’s defence (GJ 1103,n. 2) of the 
statement of Herodotus,4 are on different grounds highly improb- 
able.5 Whether Neco went by land or by sea to’ theneighbour- 
hood of Carmel is disputed? the latter alternative has been 

enerally adopted, but unwisely.6 Why Josiah encountered 

leco at Megiddo also is doubtful. Probably it was because of 
the rapidity of Neco’s movements, and because he had effected 
ajunction with N. Palestinian allies. 


1 ink Snir ‘ba inp is evidently wrong. nN at the end 


has been written twice over. We map conjecturally restore 
imee “51035 ism, ‘and they looked each other in the 
face (2 K. 1411) by Megiddo: and they shot at Josiah’... 
The corrupt }7n" is partly produced by the neighbourhood of 
nid @. 30). 

peevdy of course = 49h = 939. Josephus, therefore, bad 
beforehim an incorrect Hebrew text. Cp ‘Studienz. yor- 
derasiat. Gesch.’ 54, n. r in MVG, 798, 3. 

3 A scribe has already indicated this by the substitution of 
‘disguised himself’ for “encouraged himself‘ in 2 Ch. 3522 (cp 
2Ch. 1829). See @, ands Esd.12s. 

4 So, too, Hommel, Gesch. des alten Morgent. 152. 

5 Against Winckler, see WMM Studien zur vorderasiat, 
Gesch.55 7. (‘98);against the latter, PraSek, Porsch. sur Gesch. 
des Alt.23f- 

8 On one side,’see GASm. (HG 495, n. 2); on the other, Che. 
Jeremiah, 96 (‘88) (who mentions the other alternative, however 
ETE puPPons it by the historical parallel of the march of Thotmek 
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The scantiness of our informationis to be regretted. Few 
equally tragic events are recorded in the history of Israel.4 
Probably there were circumstances (not those which Josephus 
[Ant.x.'5 1] imagines) which it cut the ancient historian to the 
heart to mention. Whether the ‘mourning of Hapaprimmon 
(2) in the valley of Megiddo’ (Zech.1211) refers to the 
amentation for the death of Josiah is disputed. At any rate 
the Chronicler’s statement that lamentations were held every 
ear for Josiah seems to be trustworthy (cp the contrast in 
er. 2210 oe even if we hesitate to believe that Jeremiah 
composed the first funeral dirge. See LAMENTATIONS, § 12. 

2, b. Zephaniah, one of the representatives of the 
Babylonian Jewish communities who brought silver and 
gold to Jerusalem, temp. Zerubbabel (Zech. 61014, 
according to necessary emendations of those texts). On 
the whole passage (Zech. 69-15) see ZERUBBABEL. 

The words, ‘and come thou- the same day, and go into the 
house of’ have grown out of a single corrupt or illegible word, 
the original of which was doubtlesspy. Several attempts 
were made to read this corrupt word; these were put together 
by an editax, and some apparent sense made by the insertion of 
‘the same day, and.’ So first WelJhausen, who in &7, Praph.() 
further tacitly emends the name Josiah’ into ‘Joshua.’ His 
reason must be that Jez Zephaniah is obviously added to 
distinguish the person intended from some well-known living 
personage of the samename (presumably the high priest Joshua). 

T. K. C. 


JOSIAS 1) (ectac [B]), 1 Esd. 833 AV=Ezra. 87, 
JESHAIAH, 4. (2) (wwofe]eas [BAL]), 7 Esd. 11, etc., Mt. 110 
RV Josiau [9.27]. 


JOSIBIAH (7:384"), 1 Ch. 4351, Rv Josuusran, 


JOSIPHIAH (MAD, §§ 27 53, ‘ Yahwk increases’ ; 
twcedlelia [BA], 1eccedia [L]), a name in one of 
the post-exilic lists CEZRA i, § 2, ii. § 15 [1] d), Ezra 
i 1Esd. 836 JosaPHias (1@cadiac [BA], iwcedia 

JOTBAH (7203, 1eceBad [B], tetayad [A], 1eTe- 
Bada [L)]},, the native place of Haruz, father of Meshul- 
lemeth; 2K. 2119. On the analogy of Jotapata (once 
NAb, see Jastrow, Lex.) we may safely regard Jotbah 
as a popular corruption of Jiphtah ‘(God)opens (the 
womb).’ JIPHTAH [¢.v.] was a place in the Shéphélah, 
Josh. 1543. T. K.c. 


JOTBATHAH (Aw +,cp JOTBAH), a stage in the 
wanderings in the wilderness (Nu.8333 4; eETeBada 
[Be>L], eteB, and eTaB. LF], cereB.[B*], 1eTaBaan 
[A]; Dt.107, AV JOTBATH; TatBaea [B], teTaB. 
[A]. iteB, [F], eteB. [L]). See WANDERINGS, 
WILDERNESS OF. 

JOTHAM (oni, perhaps ‘Yahwk is perfect (sincere),’ 
§ 38; cp Gray, HPN 154; 1Wa0am [BRAQIL]). 

I. (wwaéay [B], taBap [A in v 5], ewOau [A inv 21, 
Ly, 57]). Thesole survivor of the massacre of Jerubbaal’s 
(or rather Gideon’s) sons—of whom he was the youngest 
—at Ophrah (see GIDEON, § 1); author of a fable 
(Judg. 95-21). Strictly, however, the author of the 
fable of the trees who sought for a king and the sole 
survivor of the house of Gideon are different persons, 
the former (of whose name we are ignorant) being 
more historical than the latter. The writer who first 
collected the historical tales about Abimelech, king of 
Shechem, probably knew nothing about Jotham. A 
subsequent editor, however, wishing to account for the 
calamities which befel both the people of Shechem and 
their king Abimelech, represented one of Gideon’s sons 
as having escaped, and as proclaiming a parable in the 
hearing of the Shechemites (see GERIZIM, § 2}, who 
had assembled to make Abimelech king. To this editor 
v. 5b (escape of Jotham), 6 (popular choice of Abimelech; 
superfluous after nv. 45a) 7-16ax9d 20 7, most probably 
helong.2. His object was to impress upon his readers 
that the calamities of Abimelech and the Shechemites 
were a divine retribution, and this he makes still more 
evident by putting into the mouth of Jotham a curse 

i cp Che. Jeremiah, 94 7: : Ba 

2 That wv.16¢ x19a@ are a late amplification, is pointed out by 


Frankenb. (Cowg. des deut, Richterbuches, 27) and Bu. 
(Richter, 72). 
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upon both the guilty parties (v.20). This done, he 
gets rid of Jotham by making him flee to Beer (an 
unknown locality) ‘for fear of his (half-)brother 
Abimelech’ (v.*r). 

It is the fable which interests us; Jotham is a mere 
shadow. Some scholars (¢.g., Moore) think that it was 
written by the author of wv, 7-21, with reference to the 
circumstances of Abimelech. The fable, however, is 
applicable to Abimelech only in so far as such a bad 
man was sure to bring misery on himself and on his 


snbjects. To do it justice we must regard it as an 
independent production, and disengage it from its 
setting. It is no objection to this that v.154 forms a 


somewhat abrupt conclusion (Moore). We must not 
expect too much harmony in a Hebrew apologue; 
besides, the true closing words may have been omitted. 
The proof, however, that the fable is not by the author 
of its setting is in the imperfect parallelism between 
V. x54 and the application in vv. 16@ 196 2. ‘If in 
good faith you anoint me to be king over you, come 
and enjoy my protection; but if not, beware of the 
ruin which I shall cause you’; this is the (present) 
close of the fable. ‘If you have acted in good faith 
and integrity, making Abimelech your king, much joy 
may you have from your compact; but if not, then 
beware of the ruin which Abimelech will cause you, and 
let him beware of the ruin which you will cause him.’ 
The bramble-king is self-deceived; he thinks that he 
can protect others, and threatens traitors with punish- 
ment. Jotham, however, speaks at first ironically. He 
affects to believe that the Shechemites really trust 
Abimelech, and wishes them joy of their bargain. Then 
he changes his tone. He foresees that they will soon 
become disloyal, and threatens them with punishment, 
not, however, for their disloyalty, but because they con- 
spired with Abimelech to commit murder. That the 
fable, moreover, is inconsistent both with 823and with 92, 
is also manifest. The idea of 823 is that Yahwe’s king- 
ship makes any human sovereign superfluous 5 that of 
92, that the practical alternatives are oligarchy and 
monarchy, and that monarchy is better. On the other 
hand, the idea of the fable is that kingship is a burden 
which no noble-minded man will accept, because it 
destroys individuality. Each noble-minded man is 
either a cedar, or a fig-tree, or a vine. By developing 
his natural powers in his allotted sphere he pleases 
‘gods and men’; it is alien to him to interfere with 
others.’ Compare this fable with that of King Jehoash 
in 2 K. 149. See ABIMELECH, 2. 

2, b. Azariah, first regent (see UZZIAH) and then 
king of Judah (2 K.155 ewa@ar [A and uv 32], 32-38 
wwvaday [Band v. 32], wrabar [A v. 30], 2 Ch. 26 2x 23 
twvaday [A], 27). The only facts derived from the 
annals are that he built the upper gate of the temple— 
7.é., perhaps, the upper gate of Benjamin (cp Jer. 202 
Ezek.92)—and that in his time ‘Yahwé began to 
despatch against Judah Rezin king of Aram and Pekah 
son of Remaliah’ (cp IsRAEL, € 31, ISAIAH, § 3). 
The Chronicler states that Jotham fortified cities and 
built castles (see FOREST), and, as a reward for his 
piety, makes him fight with success against the Ammon- 
ites (cp AMMON, §3). In 4£Ch. 812 wabay [B], 
savadav [A], twOay [L]. On the chronology of 
Jotham’s reign, see CHRONOLOGY, § 35. 

3. One of the b’ne Jahdai, belonging to Caleb (1Ch. 


247). T.KC 
JOZABAD (121), 2.¢., JBHOZABAD [¢.2.]; 1uzaBod 
[BKAL]). 


1-3- The name of a Gederathite (see GeEDERAH), and two 
Manassites, warriors of David; 1 Ch. 124 (Josapap [AV], 
twagaBaB [BX]); v. 20 (regeBad [BN], and woaBo.d [B], -Be 
Us], gaBed [A]}; see DAVID, § 11 [aiii.}. 

4. An overseer in the temple: 2 Ch.3113 (ega8a0 [B], ew¢. 
[A], wagafed [L]}; perhaps the same as 





1 See Smend, A T Rel.-gesch.(?) 64. 
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gs. A chief of the Levites : 2 Ch. 35 9 (swagaBad[L]); in 1 Esd. 
Lo JoRAM (wpa [BA]). 

6. b. Jeshua, a Levite, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i. § 2, ii, § 1g 
112), Ezra 833=1 Esd. 863 Josapap, RV Josaspus (G 2, 62 
wwoaBees |B], -B80s [A]). 

7. One of the b’ne Pashhur, a priest in the list of those with 
‘oreign wives (see Ezra i.,§ 5 end), Ezra 10 22 (i¢afad [L])= 
t Esd. 922 OcIDELUS (wxatAndos [B} weedy dos [A}). 

8. A Levite in the list of those with foreign wives (see EzRA i., 
35 end), Ezra 10 23=1 Esd. 923 (JozaBpus, twéaBdos [BA]) per- 
aaps identical with (6) and the two following. 

g- Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., § 134]; cpi., § 8, ii, 


} 16 [5], § 15 [1] ©), Neh.87 (cwga8ed [L], om. BNA)=1 Esd. 
48 (JozABDUS, 3)- 
io. Neh. 1116 in the list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., 


35 fb], § 15 111 a(cmgaBad [yea Ug. sup.], om. BR*A). 
JOZABDUS (10)zaBAoc [BA]; see above). 
1, 1 Esd. 923 RV=Esra 1023, Jozasap, 8 
2. 1Esd. 929 (Cafdos [B], wgaBados [A]), RV ; AV Josansap= 
Ezra 10 28, ZABBAI, I. 
3. 1Esd. 948 RV, AV Joazaspus=Neh, 87, JOzaBAD, 9. 


JOZACHAR, RV Jozacar ("D%, ‘Yahweé  re- 
nembers’ ; cp Zechariah ; sar, Jozabar [Ginsb. 


Following some MSS and edd.]; tezelyap [B]; 
1@zayap [AL]) b. Shimeath, one of the murderers of 
Joash (2 K. 12ex [22]). In 2 Ch. 2426 (ZABAD; 
yar, perhaps for ZACHAR, 131; cp Ki. SBOT; zaBer 
*B, cp Zapdp, 5, ©], -Be@ [A], -Bao [L]); G4 
makes Jozachar himself, not his mother, an Ammonite 
[see SHIMEATH). See JEHOZABAD. 


JOZADAK (p'1¥4'), Ezra328etc. See JEHOZADAK. 
JUBAL 629), Gen. 421. See CAINITES, § 11. 


JUBILEE, or JUBILE, THE YEAR OF. Accord- 
ing to Lev. 258-55, at the completion of seven sabbaths 
Sos Sea of years, the .trumpet of the jubilee 
1. Principle (AYIA “DW) is to be sounded 
and procedure. \ 7° °: ‘ 
throughout the land,’ on the tenth 
day of the seventh month-~z.¢., on the great day of 
atonement. The fiftieth year thus announced is to be 
‘hallowed,’ — Le.,liberty (717) is to be proclaimed every- 
where to every one, and the people are to return every 
man unto his possession and unto his family.” The 
year in other respects is to resemble the sabbatical 
year; there is to be no sowing, nor reaping that which 
grows of itself, nor gathering of grapes (Lev. 258-12). 
To come to fuller detail,—as regards real property 
(Lev. 2513-34), the law is that if any Hebrew under 
pressure of necessity shall alienate his property he is to 
get for it asum of money reckoned according to the 
number of harvests to be reaped between the date of 
alienation and the first jubilee year; should he or any 
relation desire to redeem the property before the jubilee, 
this can always be done by repaying the value of the 
harvests between the redemption and the jubilee. The 
fundamental principle is that ‘ the land shall not be sold 
so as to be quite cut off, for it is mine, and ye are 
strangers and sojourners with me.‘ The same rule 
applies to dwelling-houses of unwalled villages. The 
case is different, however, as regards dwelling-houses 
in walled cities. These may be redeemed within a year 
after transfer; but if not redeemed within that period 
they continue permanently in possession of the purchaser. 
An exception to this last rule is made for the houses of 
the Levites in the Levitical cities. As regards property 
in slaves (Lev. 2539-55), the Hebrew whom necessity 
has compelled to sell himself into the service of his 
brother Hebrew is to be treated as a hired servant and 
a sojourner, and to be released absolutely at the jubilee 
(vv. 39-43) ; non-Hebrew bondmen on the other hand 
are to be bondmen for ever (vv. 44-46). The Hebrew, 
however, who has sold himself to astranger or sojourner 
is entitled to freedom at the year of jubilee, and further 
is at any time redeemable by any of his kindred, — the 
redemption price being regulated by the number of 
years to run between the redemption and the jubilee, 
according to the ordinary wage of hired servants (vv. 
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47-55). In addition to these enactments Lev. 27 17-25 
gives a supplementary law regulating the price of a 
piece of land that has been dedicated to God according 
to the distance in time between the date of the dedica- 
tion and the jubilee year, and also defining the circum- 
stances in which such a piece of land in the jubilee 
year either reverts to the original owner or permanently 
belongs to Yahwé, One further reference to the year 
of jubilee occurs in Nu. 364 in the law as to inherit- 
ance by daughters, 

As to origin, the law is plainly a growth out of the 
law of the Sabbath. The foundations of Lev. 25 are 
-_: laid in the ancient provisions of the Book 
rebates of the Covenant (Ex. 212f% 2310 f-) and in 

” * Deuteronomy. The Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the land should lie fallow and Hebrew 
slaves be liberated in the seventh year; Dt. required in 
addition the remission of debts (see SABBATICAL YEAR). 
These regulations are in Lev. 25 carried over to the 
fiftieth year and amplified. The choice af the fiftieth 
to be the sacred year is evidently in parallelism with 
the feast of Pentecost which is the closing day after the 
seven weeks of harvest. 

As to the date of the law, this much at least has to 
be observed, that no evidence of its existence has 
reached us from pre-exilic times. Certainly in 
Jeremiah's time the law acknowledged by the prophets 
was that described in Deut. 15, according to which the 
rights of Hebrew slave-holders over their compatriots 
were invariably to cease seven years after they had 
been acquired. This appears to follow from Jer. 8414; 
where note that Jeremiah uses the term )17 (vv. 15 17, 
cp v. 8). Another important passage is Ezek. 4616 7, 
where there is indication of a law according to which 
‘the prince' is at liberty to alienate in perpetuity any 
portion of his inheritance to his sons; but if he give a 
gift of his inheritance to any other of his subjects, then 
the change of ownership holds good only till ‘ the year 
of liberty’ ("}797 maw}, after which the alienated property 
returns to its original possessor, the prince. Now since 
Jeremiah makes use of the same expression (\14) with 
reference to the liberation of the slaves in the seventh year 
it is exceedingly probable that Ezekiel also by a7 nag 
means the seventh year. : 

This view of the case gives additional probability to the 
conjecture of Kuenen (Hex. § 6, n. 28d)and Wellhau- 
sen that originally Lev. 258 % also had reference to the 
seventh year. For the law in its present form proves (cp 
Kue. Z.¢.} on careful examination to be a revision of an 
older form which probably belonged to H. Thus this 
last, besides the injunction about the year of fallow 
(Lev, 251-7}, contained also a precept about the year of 
liberation (in nw, Lev. 258 7), by which it under- 
stood the seventh year as Jeremiah had done. That in 
the year of jubilee in its present form we are dealing 
with a purely theoretical development of the sabbath 
idea which was incapable of being reduced to practice 
becomes evident from the simple reflection that in the 
event of such a year being observed there would occur 
two consecutive years (the 49th and the soth) in which 
absolutely nothing could be reaped, and a third (the 
51st) in which only some summer fruits could be ob- 
tained, sowing being prohibited in the fiftieth. This 
difficulty, which was perceived even by the author of 
Leviticus 25 himself (cp v. 22), has led many scholars 
to make the impossible assumption that the forty-ninth 
year is the year of jubilee (so,ag., Ew. Ant. Zsr. 375, 
and Saalschiitz, Arch. 2229, following older writers such 
as Scaliger, Petavius, and others). In order to meet 
the difficulty Riehm (4 WA), 1751 #) regards the com- 
mand about the land lying fallow as one that was 
originally foreign to the law of the year of Jubilee and 
one that was never in force. This last character, how- 
ever, belongs to the whole institution, not merely to 
this particular part of it. For the post-exilic period 
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also we have evidence of the non-observance of the 
law. The Talmudists and Rabbins are unanimous that 
although the jubilee-years were reckoned they were not 
observed. 

As regards the meaning of the name ‘jubilee’ ava nw, 
or simply ?3)', éveavris abéoews or decors, annus jubtlet or 
Jubileus), authorities are not agreed. According to Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 12 3), it means éAevOepia; but the use of the word boy, 


in Ex. 1913 Josh. 65, makes it probable that the name is de- 
rived from the trumpet sound with which the jubilee was to be 
proclaimed 5 and it is not impossible that the ‘old Jewish tradi- 
tional view is right when it says that $3» means a ram—for which 
there is a probable confirmation in Phcenician—and then, by 
abbreviation for $+» p, a trumpet of ram's horn. See Dillmann 
on Ex. 1913. 34% A2v would thus mean the year that is 
ushered in by the blowing of the ram's horn (Lev. 259). 

For the earlier literature see Dillm. Ex. 2. Lev.) 6033 
Winer, AWA, art. ‘Jubeljahr’; and PRE, art. 'Sabbatjahr.* 
Recent authorities are Saalschiitz, Arch, 2224/7; Bahr, 
Symb, 2569 7. 601 7-3 Ew., Ani. of Isr. 372 Gf. 3 De Wette, 
Arch. (A); Keil 8762 Arch.2)' (75); Wellh. Prod.) 116 
7 C95); Gehler, art: Sabbatjahr,' in PRE ; Riehm, HWBR, 
art.  Jobeljahr’; Benzinger HA 474['94]; Nowack, HA 2165- 
172 ['94]. W.R.S,—-I. B. 


JUCAL (b>), Jer. 88x. See JEHUCAL. 


JUDA, RV Judah, City of (Lk. 139). 
ZACHARIAS, IO. 


JUDA (i0yAa [Ti. WH]), 1. Mk. 63, RV Jupas 

UV.) 
os ae [Ti. WH]) Lk. 326, RV Jopa. 

3. Lk. 330, RV Jupas (gw,). 

4. Lk. 333, RV Jupan. See Genxaroamms ii, § 3.4 

JUDEA (ioyAaia [BNA, etc., cod. 87 V; Ti. 
WHJ=77) in Ezral2 GAL; TW in Ezra and 
in Dan. [@] and Dan. [Theod.]; in Macc. as well as 
in Ezra-Neh, we find both joyAaia and toyaa)- The 
name of the region occupied by the reorganized Jewish 
community in the Persian, Greek, and Roman periods, 
hut extended by Lk. to the whole of W. Palestine (Lk. 
444[?] 235 Acts29 1037etc.). 

The limits of Judgea as a province varied at different 
periods. In the time of Jonathan the Maccabee (145 
B.c.) three tetrarchies of Samaria (Aphzerema. [see 
EPHRAIM, ii. ], LYDDA, and RAMATHAIM) were added to 
Judzea (xzMacc. 103038 1134); Judas himself had 
already expelled the Edomites from Hebron (1 Macc. 
5). According to Josephus (2/ iii, 35), Judea ex- 
tended from Anuath-Borkeeos (Avovaéov Bopraros, now 
Berkit; P#FQ, '81, p. 48) in the N. to a village called 
Jordas (Yell ‘Ardd?} near Arabia on the §,, and from 
Joppa on the W. tothe Jordan on the E. The sea-coast, 
as far as Ptolemais (Acre), with the exception of Jamnia 
and Joppa, belonged to Judzea, and according to Ptolemy 
(v.169) some districts beyond Jordan. The latter 
statement, however, is not to be adduced in illustration 
of Mt. 191 {*the borders of Judsea beyond Jordan'),? 
because here Mk. 101 (Ti. WH) contains the obviously 
correct reading, kat wépay rob ‘Iopddvov, ‘that is, 
[first of all] the region beyond Jordan’ (cp Mk. 111, 
‘unto Jerusalem and unto Bethany'). It should be 
noticed, too, that Josephus mentions no trans-Jordanic 
toparchy. On the death of Herod, Judaea, with 
Samaria and Jdumea, fell to the lot of Archelaus, as 
ethnarch ; but on Archelaus' deposition his territory was 
annexed to the Roman Province of Syria (see ISRAEL,, 
§ 89). In the fifth century Judea became part of the 
division called Palestina Prima, 

Four of the eleven Judzan toparchies mentioned by Josephus 
and Eusehius are referredto in the Talmud,—Daroma, Geraritica, 
Gabalena, and Sarona.2 Daroma, which corresponds to the 
piblical Negeb (see Onk, Dt, 843), had for its centre Lod or 
Lydda, so that the name Daroma is often used in the Talmud 
nstead of Lod. The Arabs limited the application to a place 
year GAzA [g.v.]--the Daroma of the Crusaders. The meaning 
of the other names is clear. 

The Judean table-land is otherwise known as the 

hill-country of Judah’; but Judzea is not confined ta 

1 As in Hastings' DB 2 792 a. 
2 Neub, Géogr. du Talm. 62 f. 
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this high region; there are districts outside of it which 
can boast of more varied scenery and of hardly less 
historical interest.” There is first that wonderful de- 
pression which bounds Judzea on the E.— the lower 
Jordan valley and the Dead Sea, beyond which rises 
the precipitous wall of the mountains of Moab. The 
three. roads into Judaea on this side start from the three 
oases, Jericho, ‘Ain FeSha, and ‘Ain Jidi. 

Next, the seutherm border must be studied, not, 
-however, here, but in dealing with that extensive and 
but lately explored region— the NECEB (g.v.). Then, 
for the western boundary we have— ideally the Mediter- 
ranean— butreally, except at intervals, the edge of the 
great plateau itself. The low hills of the Sh&phélah [low- 
land] are separated from the compact range to the E. by a 
long series of valleys running S. from Aijalon. This is 
‘the western barrier of the hill-country. It is penetrated 
by a number of defiles, which provide excellent cover 
for defenders, and opportunity for ambushes and sur- 
prises. The importance of Beth-zur (cp BETH-ZUR, 
KIRJATH-SEPHER) arises from the fact that it is the one 
fortress on the, W. flank of Judea, S. of Aijalon, 
which the physical conditions make possible. In 
conclusion, the last ten miles of the Judzean plateau on 
the north form a frontier which was the most accessible 
side of the Judzean territory, but was well protected by 
the fortresses of Benjamin. See further, JUDAH; 
Jupau, H1ILL COUNTRY OF; BENJAMIN, JORDAN, 
NEGEB, SHEPHELAH, PALESTINE. 


JUDAH (AHN; loyAa(c) [BADEL}; 
4a-'u-du). For the gentilic see JEw. 
1. Judah (Y&hiidah), the eponym of the tribe of 
Judah, is represented as the fourth son of Jacob by 
Leah, born at Haran (Gen.2935). J ex- 
. Name. plains the meaning thus, ‘And she said, 
‘Now will I praise Yahwk"’; therefore she called his 
name Judah (Yehudah)’; the saying in Gen. 498 starts 
from the same favourite Volksetymologie. We may 
presume, however, that the name (like Isaac, Jacob, 
and Israel) is a popular adaptation of some fuller form, 
perhaps Abihud or Ahihud (whence Ehud). It does 
not, so far as we know, occur in the Amarna tablets. 
‘Tiele, indeed, thought we might read it in a letter of 
Rib-addi of Gebal? (Am. Ta6. no. 8642); but Winckler 
reads here Jada. 
One of the most striking characteristics of J is the 
interest which this writer, or school of writers, takes in 
Judah That in J Judah takes the place 
fn Gonens assigned to his brother Reuben (closely 
* connected with Judah, see § 3) in E in 
the Joseph-story, has been noticed elsewhere (see 
JosEPH ii, § 3). According to Gen. 38, Judah went to 
Adullam (?) and married the daughter of a Canaanite (?) 
named Shua(=Sheba); his three sons were called, Er, 
Onan, and Shelah. The first-born was married by Judah 
‘to Tamar (?} ; but Er and Onan were wicked, and were 
slain by Yahwk. As Tamar was not given to the third 
son Shelah, she found an expedient to become the 
mother of two sons, Peres (?) and Zerah, by Judah. 
The other legends relative to Judah (Judges, Samuel) 
will be most conveniently referred to in § 3. The 
genealogies of Judah in 1 Ch. 41-23 will not be con- 
‘sidered here. There is indeed much to reward a critical 
examination of the puzzles which they contain; but to 
condense the results of the special articles in a really 
fruitful way would occupy too much space. See as 
specimens, BITHIAH, CHARASHIM, HAZELELPONI, 
JABEZ, JASHUBI-LEHEM, SHOBAL. 
It is usually thought that by a special piece of good 
fortune we have in the legend of Gen. 38, 


Ass. 


ony (imisin just now described, a tradition respecting 
and history. the early development of the tribe of 
Judah. ‘Reading the passage ethnologically we learn 


1 See GASm. HG chap. 13. 
2 Wildeboer, Theol. Studien, 1900, pp. 261, 
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that Judah had established itself on the W. side of the 
*« Hill Country of Judah” inthe district of Timnah and 
Adullam, that the tribe allied itself to the Canaanites, but 
did not flourish till it united with the tribe of Tamar, which 
dwelt more to the sou¢h.’1 According to Winckler,? 
however, the story records in legendary form the con- 
quest of Baal-tamar, where was the sanctuary of the 
original tribe of Benjamin, by David, the leader of the 
Judahites. Baal-tamar, he thinks, was the place 
afterwards called, by a strange distortion of the name, 
Kirjath-jearim. This brings us face to face with more 
than one deep and difficult problem which this scholar 
has treated ina strikingly original manner (see KIRJATH- 
JEARIM, SAUL, TAMAR). We shall return to Gen. 38. 
later (§ 4, end); it is enough here to repeat that Tamar 
(t9n, a word which in some other passages too has arisen 
through textual corruption) as a woman‘s name is most 
probably a corruption of some popular shortened form 
of Jérahmé’élith, just as ‘Ir hat-témarim (EV ‘the city 
of palm-trees’) in Judg. 1316 is probably a corruption of 
‘Ir jerahme’el (see JERICHO, § 2). It was union with 
the Jerhameelites (a tribe of Edomitish affinities) that 
gave vigour to the clan or tribe of Judah; a similar 
cause seems to be assigned for the expansion of the 
Jacob-tribe (see JAcoB, § 3), and also for the growth 
of the Isaac-tribe, Abraham representing the Jerah- 
meelites of Rehoboth, Sarah the Israelites or perhaps 
Jizrahelites (see JACOB, § 6). In the earliest times 
indeed Judah, Jerahmeel, Caleb, Kain (Kenites), and 
Simeon must have closely resembled each other, and 
probably we should add to the list Reuben, which (cp 
Gen. 46912 1Ch.41 53) had clans closely connected 
with those of Judah. It was not therefore altogether 
unnatural for the editor of Judg.110/. to ascribe to 
Judah the conquest of ‘Hebron’ or rather REHOBOTH 
[g.v.] and of ‘ Debir’ or rather Beth-zur (see KIRJATH- 
SEPHER); in reality these were the achievements of 
CALEB [g.v.], which did not become one with Judah 
till the time of David. (On Judg. 116 see KENITES.) 
All the tribes mentioned, including Judah, seem to have 
adhered for a long time to a nomadic or semi-nomadic 
mode of life; a large part of the Jerahmeelites remained 
nomads quite late (see AMALEK, HAM it., JERAHMEEL, 
SAUL). It may be remarked here that Reuben (Reubel? 
see REUBEN) very possibly derives its name from 
Jerahme’el. 
The leader who brought about, at least to a consider- 
able extent, the union of these different clans (sofar as 
David they were in his neighbourhood at the time 
4, David. of his operations) all of which were outside 
the Israelitish territory, was David. The steps by 
which he reached his proud position at the head of a 
great inland Palestinian kingdom require renewed in- 
vestigation. He was himself probably a Calebite of 
Bethuel or Beth-zur—ze, ‘Debir' or KirjAtTu- 
SEPHER [g.v.]. His sister Abigail bears the same 
name as the former wife of Nabal, which probably is 
really a tribal name; this might suggest that David’s 
family was aware of a connection with another family 
called Abigail (or Abihail) settled near Carmel (= 
Jerahmeel) and Jezreel (cp DAvID, § 1, n. 2, SAUL, 
§ 4, and see below), though it is true that Abigail and 
Abihail are ultimately traceable to Jerahmeel. If so, 
like his sister, David strengthened the connection with 
Jezreel by marriage (see NABAL). In spite of all this 
neither Caleb nor Jerahmeel supplied the name of the 
great tribe produced by a combination of smaller tribes 
—but Judah. No doubt Judah had already been 
extending its influence (cp Gen. 88), so that David only 
recognised and acted upon accomplished facts. .But it 
was at first only a small Jndah that accepted David as 
its leader and prince (cp 18. 8026-31, where note that 
the conquest of ‘Hebron’ or rather REHOBOTH is 
presupposed), nor can we say with documentary pre- 


1 Cp Wildeboer, 2594 
2 GIB 104. 
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cision how David became possessed of the territory 
between the original southern border of Benjamin and 
the northern limit of the Negeb (see NEGEB). We 
need not therefore hesitate to accept Winckler's very 
plausible view that the present narrative of David's 
adventures during his ‘outlaw period’ is based upon 
earlier traditions of a struggle on David's part for the 
possession of the later Judahite territory. Winckler's 
interpretation of the details will of course be liable to 
criticism, partly from the inherent difficulty of the 
historical problems, but chiefly from the fact that his 
textual criticism is not as thorough and methodical as 
could be wished. 


According to Winckler the ‘ Cherethites'and_ 'Pelethites' are 
those semi-nomad gentes of the Negeb to which David by his 
origin belonged ; their chief town was Ziklag, from which as a 
centre they went about making raids under David’s leadership. 
This can hardly be accepted. “Though temporaril. on friendly 
terms with the ‘ Cherethites’ and‘ Pelethites’ David (a searching 
textual criticism suggests) wasafterwards at war with these tribes 
(i.e., confederations of clans); at a later time again he made 
friends with them (seePELETHITES), Nordoesthe text we adopt 
favour the view that ‘ Ziklag' was the chief town either of the 
'Cherethites' or of the 'Pelethites.' | Winckler is also of opinion 
that in the present narrative of David's earlier career (which is 
admittedly ofcomposite origin) there have been brought together 
two widely different legends, one of which gave Adullam (a place 


,in the later Judahite territory) as David's original base of 


operations, and the other 'Ziklag' in the land of Musri (see 
Mizraim, § 24), to which region ‘Achish Nae is represented as 
having been for a time David's liege lord) must also have 
belonged. Of these two traditions the latter, Winckler thinks, 
is the original and sole authentic one. Independently, the 
present writer has arrived at similar but much mnre definite 
conclusions on certain points, and the same method which has 
enabled him to reach greater definiteness on these points has 
led him to conclusions on pommts of detail which seem adverse to 
other parts of Winckler's theory. 

As we have said, David was probablynot (as Winckler 
represents) a Musrite, but a Calebite; not ‘ Ziklag' 
(Haliisah), but ‘ Debir’ (see above) was his home. We 
cannot put on one side the Bethlehem-tradition quite as 
readily as Winckler does. ‘Beth-lehem’ must spring 
from some more possible name; that name is found — 
it is Bethuel. 

It may be left an open question, however, whether both Beth- 
lehem and Bethuel (or Bethel) are not broken down forms of $ 
primitive Beth-Jerahmeel. This would account for‘ Ephrathite 
in 1 S.17x2, on which name (=Jerahmeelite) see RAMATHAIM- 
ZOPHIM. 

Similarly, though ‘ Adullam’ is certainly not David's 
true starting-point, the name did not spring from the 
brain of a tradition-monger ; obqw, *Adullam,' may 
be a corruption of p43, ‘Carmel.’ Carmel was in a 
region friendly to David's family; it is surely a plausible 
view, that David, if he was a native of ‘ Debir’ (Kirjath- 
sepher), and closely allied with the clans of Jezreel and 
Carmel, took Carmel as his earliest base of operations. 
Nor is there any inconsistency between this tradition 
and the ‘ Ziklag’ tradition. Until David gave practical 
effect to his aspiration after the imperial throne of an 
expanded Israel there was no reason why he should not 
be on the most friendly terms with the chieftains of 
Musrite tribes like the "Cherethites’ and ‘ Pelethites.' 
There is a striking little narrative in 1 S. 223-5 which 
throws some light on this (and so indeed, rightly under- 
stood, does the story in Gen. 38). From the fort (not 
cave) of Carmel (not Adnllam) David, we are told, took 
his father and mother to ‘ Mizpeh of Moab’ (rather to 
Migrephath of Musur, see ZAREPHATH), and confided 
them to the care of the king or, as we might say, 
chieftain (see KING). There his parents found a safe 
asylum, all the time that he was in the fort of Carmel. 
It should be noticed that Carmel is already a Judahite 
place. 'Abide not in Misrephath’ (read, not >xb, 
but np wp) ; ‘depart, and get thee into the land of 
Jndah,’ says Gad the 'prophet' (see GAD ii.). So 
David leaves Musur, and proceeds to the fort of Carmel 
(* Adullam’); see HARETH. 

We must now return to Gen. 38, assuming here the 
corruptions of the text mentioned under TAMAR, A 
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Judahite family settles at Carmel (not Adullam). A 
fusion with the Maonites was attempted, but had less 
prosperous results than a Jerahmeelite alliance. The 
two clans which arose in consequence were called 
respectively Saréphath and Zerah. This seems to be a 
record of the friendly intercourse between David when 
at Carmel and the Musrites of Sarephath. 

We conclude then that David made Carmel his base 
of operations for the conquest of territory for an 

=), enlarged tribe of Judah. He established 
5. David's | imself for a time in Ke'ilah, but found it 
progress, necessary to retire, first to the wilderness of 
Ziph, and then to that of En-kadesh (not En-gedi; see 
KADESH), where he was certainly in the land of Musri. 
From Kadesh we may presume that he made his way 
to ReHozotH [g.v.], by favour of whose chieftain 
Achish, or perhaps rather Nahash (who, be it noted, 
worships Yahwé, 1 S.296), he found new headquarters 
at Haliisah (see ZIKLAG). It was from this place that 
he obtained his great warrior Benaiah (see JEKABZEEL) 
and raided those parts of the Negeb which did not 
belong to the Rehobothites and Zarephathites. Mean- 
time the Zarephathites were doing great mischief to 
Saul’s kingdom by their incursions (cp especially 1 S. 
2328 281 7), and, if our treatment of the text is sound, 
Saul met his death bravely struggling with them on the 
ridge of hills near Carmel or Jerahmeel (see SAUL, § 4). 
It is possibly to the following period that David's acquisi- 
tion of a chieftainship in the Carmelite district? is to be 
assigned; this helps to account for his elevation to a 
greater position at Hebron4 (the reading ‘ Hebron’ 
may be safely accepted). This, however, was not 
agreeable to the Zarephathites, and a fierce conflict 
broke out between them and the new-made king. 
David, however, became the victor,4 ‘ Gob’ and ‘ Gath' 
in 2S, 2115-22being corrupt fragments of ‘ Rehoboth,’ ® 
and ‘Rephaim’ and ‘ Baalperagim’ in 2 S.518 2022 
of Jerahme’elim and Baal-Sarephathim respectively; 
see also Judg. lio. After this, the Rehobothites and 
the Sarephathites became David's faithful servants ; in 
this character their names have come down to us as 
"Cherethites' and ‘ Pelethites.' See PELETHITES, 
REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH. 

It required doubtless a harder struggle to overcome 
the resistance of Abner, the general of Ishbosheth (or 
rather perhaps Mahriel; see MEPHIBOSHETH, § 1), 
whom Winckler, perhaps rightly, regards as having 
been in the first instance king of ‘all Israel’ (2 S.29). 
The conquest of JERUSALEM [¢.v.,§ 13 7% ] was the neces- 
sary preliminary of this. Being taken by David himself 
from the Jebusites, it formed originally no part of the tribe 
of Judah ; but its possession secured the continuance of 
the family of David on the throne of Judah, and in 
Josh. 1563 (Rjz) it is represented as_half-Judahite, 
half-Jebusite. On Solomon's supposed exclusion of 
Judah from the departmental division of his kingdom 
see SOLOMON, TAXATION, and cp Kittelon I K.49 ft 

The tribe of Judah is referred to twice in the NT 
(Heb.714 Rev. 75); but the references require no 
comment. 

The isolation of Judah is its most notable geographical 


1 Note that Timnah (zw, 12) is mentioned in Josh. 15 55-57 in 
the same group with Maon, Carmel, and Ziph (which name 
underlies ‘ Chezib’ in Gen. 38 5. 

2 He was probably 'prince of Abihail’ (a S. 253, crit. emend.). 
See Napat, 

3 The supposed reference to David as ‘head of Caleb! after 
he had removed to Hebron can hardly be maintained (see 
Nasal). Tradition rightly describes him as a 7eeé (‘king,' 
‘ chieftain '). 

4 This may he implied too in the story of PEREz-yzzan and 
OxsEp-Epom the ‘ Gittite' (Rehohothite) in 2§, 6. Perhaps too 
the ‘Rabbath-bné-Ammon’ of 2 8.1226 4% should rather be 
‘Rehoboth-bné-Jerahmeel’ (cp Renosorn, and see Crit. B7.). 

5 In this connection it may be noted that in the earlier and 
much briefer story on which ‘ S. 17 is probably based, ‘ Goliath 
of Gath' was probably 'Goliath of Rehoboth,’ 'the valley of 
Elah’ (adem) was ‘the valley of Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ Bethlehem- 
judah’ was * Bethel-judah,’ 
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Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names having no biblical eguivalent. 
prefixes -‘ain (‘ spring’) peit (‘house’), bir (‘weil’), dér (‘monastery’), ed-, el- (‘the’), &kdn (‘inn’), Rhirbet (‘ ruin’), nahr (‘river’), viis 


(‘ mother’), wady (‘ valley'). 


dér Aban, Dz 

Achzib, Cz 

Adora or Adoraim, Dz 
ascent of Adummim, Ex 
khan el-+mar, Er (Apummm) 
Kh. beit ‘Aintin, Dz 

Kh. ‘Aitiin, C3 (Era, 2) 
Kh. ‘Ajlin, Bz (Ecton) 
Kh. wady ‘Ann, Cz (Enaim) 
‘Anata, Er 

Anathoth, Er 

Anim, D3 

Arad, D3 

tell ‘Arad, Dg 

“Arak Isma‘in, D1 (Eram, 2} 
‘Arara, C4 

Aroer 3, C4 

wady ‘Arrib, D2 

Artas, Dz 

wady Artas, Dz (Era, 1) 
‘Artaf, C1 (Era, 2) 
Aruboth, Dz 

Ashdod, Br 

Ashkelon, Bz 

‘Askalan, Bz 

‘ain ‘Atén, Dz (Eram, 1) 
Kh. ‘Attir, D3 

‘ Azeka’ ? Cz (GatH, § 2) 


dér el-Balah, A3 (Gaza) 
wady el-Bassah, Ez (BETH-BASI) 
Beersheba, C4 

Berachah (Valley), Dz 

Kh. Bereikiit, De 

wady Bereikiit, Dz 
Beth-anoth, Dz 

Bether, Dz 

Beth-haccerem, D1 
Bethlehem 1, D2 
Beth-shemesh, C1, 2 
Beth-tappuah, Dz 
Bethzacharias, D2 

Beth-zur, Dz 

wady el-Biar, Dz (Conpurrs) 
Bittir, Dz 
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Cabbon, Cz 
Chesalon, DI 


ed-Dahariyeh, C3 (K1rJATH-SEPHER) 
Damin, Dz (EpHEes-pammim) 
Dannah, C2 

Dead Sea, E1, 2, 3,4 

Debir, C3 

Kh. ed-Dilbeh, Cz (AcHsan) 

Dara, Dz 


Eglon, BC2 

Elah (Valley), Ce 
Eleutheropolis, C2 
Emmaus, D1 
En-gannim, C2 
En-gedi, E3 

Kh. ‘Erma, Di (Kirjatu-JEARIM) 
Esdid, Br 
Eshtaol, Dr 
Eshtemoa, D3 
Eshi’, D1 

Etam? Dz 


Faghir, Dz 

beit Faged, C2 (EPHES-DAMMIM) 
‘ain el-Feshkha, Ez 

ras el-EKeshkha, Ez (Deap Sra, § 3) 
J. Furédis, Dz (Beru-HAccEREM) 


Gath, Cz 

Gaza, Az 

Gederoth, Dr 

Ghazza, A2 

wady Ghazza, A3 (Grerar) 
wady Ghuweir, E2 

‘ain el-Ghuweir, Ez 
Giloh, Dz 

Ghuwén el-Foka, D3 
Ghuwén et-Tahta, D3 


el-Habs, D1 
Hachilah, D3 
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Halhul, D2 

Halhtl, D2 

wady Hasaseh, Ez (EMEK-KEzIz) 
tell el-Hasi, B2 

wady el-Hasi, Bz (Gaza) 

Hazor 3, D3 

Hazor 4, D3 

Hebron, Dz 

‘ain el-H6d, E1 (EN-sHEMEsH) 
Hudéreh, D3 


Kh. ‘Td el-ma, C2 (Aputtam) 

Idhna, C2. 

el Isawiyeh, Dr 

wady beit Iskahil, D2 (see Berr-Kauiz) 
wady Isma‘in, D1 (Eras, 2) 


beit Jala, D2 (Gitox) 

Kh. Jala, Dz 

Jarmuth, Cz 

Jeba’, Dz 

Kh. Jedireh, Cr 

Kh. Jenneta, Cz 

Kh. umm el-Jerrar, A3 
Jerusalem, D1 

beit Jibrin, C2 (ELEUTHEROPOLIS) 


‘ain Jidi, E3 


Juttah, D3 


beit Kahil, Dz (Kz1Lay) 


‘ain Karim, D1 


Karyat el-“Inab, Dr 
Kh. el-Karyatén, D3 
Kerioth-Hezron, D3 
Kesla, D1 

ain el-Kezheh, Cz 
el-Khalil, Dz 

Kharas, Dz (HARETH) 
Kh. Kharétin, Dz (ApuLLAM) 
Khureisa, D3 (Horesx) 
Kidron, Ez 

Kh. Kila, De (Kerra) 
Kirjath-Jearim, D1 
el-Kubeibeh, C2 


el-Kuds, D1 

Kuldniyeh, Dr 

el-Kurmul, D3 (Maon)} 
Kussabeh, C3 (Acuz1s) 

Kh. Kuwézibaé, D2 (Acuzis) 


Lachish, Bz 

beit Lahm, Dz 

Kh. el-Lahm, Cz 
Lahman, C2 
Laishah, D1 

Lifta, D1 

bahr Lit, Ex, 2, 3, 4 





tell Ma‘in, D3 

el-Maliha, D1 (MANAHATH) 
Maon, D3 

Mareshah, Cz 

el-Mejdel, Bz 

Mer'ash, Cz 

Middin, Ez 

Migdal-gad, Bz 

Kh. el-Milh, D4 (Jusrua) 
wady el-Milh, CD4 (Arab) 
el-Mineh, A2 

Kh. Mird, Ez 

Kh. beit Mizza, D1 
Mozah, D1 

W. Mukelik, Er 

J. el-Munfar, A3 (Gaza) 


deir Nakhkhas, Cz (IrR-NAHASH) 
wady en-Nar, Ez 

beit Nasib, C2 (Keman) 

tell en-Nejileh, BC2 
Nephtoah, Dr 

beit Nettif, Cz (Evan, 2) 
Niiba, Dz (ArHacH) 


Phagor, Da 


er-Rim(e), Dz 
W. er-Rawabi, Er (Banurim) 


The alphabetical arrangement usually tenores 


summit), te{f (‘mound’), umm 


tell es-Safieh, Cz 

W. es-Sant, Cz (Evan, 2) 
Sar'a, Cx 

W. es-Sarar, C1 (BETH-SHEMESH) 
es-Sawafir, Be 

tell es-Sa'weh, C3 (JesHua)} 
Kh. bir es-Seba’, C4 

wady es-Seba’, B4 (Bzsor) 
es-Sebbeh, E3 (THE Dean Sea) 
es-Semi’, D3 

wady Seyal, D3 (THE DEAD SEa) 
Shamir, B2 

Shaphir, Bz 

‘ain Shems, C1, 2 

wady esh-Sheri‘a, AB3 

Kh. esh-Shuweikeh, C2 
Socoh, C2 

nahr Sukereir, BI (AzEKan)} 
W. Sulém, DEr (ANAaTHOTH) 
beit Stir, Dz 

wady es-Siir, D2 (KEILAn) 


Tafftth, Dz 

Talat ed-Dam, Er 

Tekoa, Dz 

Kh. Tekb, D2 

Thogret ed-Debr, Er (Desrr) 
Tibna, Dz 

Tibneh, C2 (GiBEan, § 22) 
jebel et-Ttr, Dr 


Kh. Umm el-Jerrar, B3 (Geran) 
Kh. Umm Jina, C2 
Umm Lakis, Be (Lacuisy) 


Kh. el-Yarmik, C2 
Yutta, D3 


bir ez-Zag, Cz (AzEKau) 
Zahret el-Kdla, D3 

Kh. beit Zakaria, Dz 
tell Zakariya, Co 

tell ez-Zif, D3 

Ziph, D3 

Zorah, C1 
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Its boundaries are given in Josh. 151-12 
(P); but these of course have no 
relation to the pre-Davidic period. 
geographical. The N. boundary coincides with 
the S. boundary of Benjamin; only it is given with 
greater fulness. On the E. the boundary is the Dead 
Sea; on the W. the Mediterranean; on the S. a line 
drawn from the southern tongue of the Dead Sea to the 
Nahal Misraim (rather Misrim; see EGypT, BROOK 
OF), and passing by the ascent of Akrabbim, Zin, 
Kadesh-barnea, and other places (consult HAZAR- 
ADDAR, HEZRON, KARKAA). The idealizing tendency 
of P comes out in his inclusion of Philistia within Judahite 
territory. There is an inconsistency with regard to 
Kirjath-jearim, which Judg. 1812 and Josh. 1560 make 
Judahite, whilst Josh 1828 apparently assigns it to 
Benjamin (cp KIRJATH-JEARIM}; also with regard to 
JERUSALEM [g.v., § £3]. It should be noticed that in 
the earlier narratives we hear of LEHI (Judg. 159} and 
ADULLAM (15.225, see above), or rather Carmel, as 
belonging to Judah ; we also read of a Negeb of Judah 
(18. 2710; see NEGEB). The natural divisions of the 
territory are—the NEGEB, the SHEPHELAH, and the 
Wilderness of Judah (seeDESERT, § 2 [3] and § 3[3]). It 
is urgently necessary to get aclear idea of each of these 
without which the full significance of many OT passages 
willhe missed. As to the names in Josh. 1520-62 reference 
must also be made to special articles. Some progress 
has doubtless been made in settling the readings (which 
in MT are often incorrect), and consequently many 
current identifications have not improbably been criticised 
in the present work with effect; but much uncertainty 
still attaches to many of the details (see ¢.g, the names 
of places on the S. boundary). 
Judah is not to be blamed for indifference to the 
great struggle celebrated in Judg.5; a tribe of Judah 
ss did not at that time exist. In Dt. 337 (in 
7. Racial, the ‘ Blessing of Moses'), however, we meet 
with a prayer that Yahwé would bring Judah 'to his 
people,'—z.¢., that the great schism might be healed, 
and Judah reincorporated into the people of Israel; it 
is the saying of aN. Israelite. The‘ Blessing of Jacob’ 
(Gen. 499 111) celebrates the fierceness and victorious 
might of Judah and at the same time its appreciation 
of the natural advantages of its land (Judah was a 
vine-country; cp Joel 17 #, 3 [4] 18 2 Ch. 2610, and 
HEBRON, § 3). Later history exhibits this tribe as 
tenacious, conservative, and even fanatical—character- 
istics perhaps not wholly unconnected with its Edomitish 
and N. Arabian affinities. 
The two ‘Blessings’ just referred to are the only 
pre-exilic poetical passages in which the name Yéhidah 
8. Use of occurs; even 1m the exile and _post- 
name. exilic poetry it is very rare. Among the 
prophets it is Jeremiah who uses the term 
most frequently, though the abundance of interpolations 
in his book makes it difficult to estimate the exact 
numbers. The examination of the historical books 
leads to some interesting results. The phrase dé 
Yehidah occurs in Judg.18f. 16 2 S.118 212 1 Ch. 
1226 2Ch. 1017 2512 2810 316 Neh. 11425 1816 Dan. 
16; also in Jer.730 323032 [L.433], Joel3[4]6819 
Ob. 12. But some of these occurrences are of small 
account, being due to glosses, and 2 S.118 is strongly 
corrupt (see JASHER, BOOK OF, § 2). The phrase dé 
Vehudah is not much commoner. YVehddah is, of 
course, frequent. According to Staerk,?°it may be 
inferred from the use of * Israel and Judah’ in passages 
like 2 S.310 1liiand 1 K. 232 that there was a sense of 
the inner opposition between north and south before the 
separation of the kingdoms. 
The above article on a subject of great difficulty sums up 
some of the chief results of special articles. The reader will, of 


characteristic. 


6. Characteristics : 


JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OF 


course, consult the histories of Israel, not forgetting the most 
recent— that of Winckler, to some of whose conclusions the 
above article gives an independent support. 

2, b. Senuah, Neh. 119, doubtlessthe same as Hopavian, 2 


(¢.v.). 
3. A Levitical family, according to the MT of Ezra8g= 


1 Esd. 5 58 Gopa wwda [A]). Here, asin Neh. 128 (wae [y*4]), 
some would read Hopavian [g.2., no. 4]; poss:bly, however, 


the original name was “T4n (2 Sam. 2325, Haroprte). See 


GENEALOGIES i., § 7 [i]. 
4. A Levite (the above clan individualised?), Ezra 10 23 (coop 


[B], cedou [RAL] = 1 Esd.923 (JUDAS, wovdas [BA]). 
5. A priest's son, Neh. 1236 (om. BNA). TK Cs 


JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY OF (aw ‘VW; 8pos 
Tova), RV Josh. Ller 207 21:1: 2 Ch. 274, and virtu- 
ally Josh. 1548 18:2 Judg. lg19 Jer.3244 3313, or, 
OF JuD#A (Lk. 165, 4 épevi ris “Iovéaias), is the 
special term for a well-defined region to the north of 
what was called the NxGEB [g.v.], some 25 miles long by 
12 to 17 broad, and from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
sea. Under the title of Orzwe it forms the ninth of 
Pliny's Judaean toparchies.' It has for its centre the 
ancient city of HEBRON, between which and the Negeb 
there is a fertile plateau, 9 miles by 3, which forms 
a strong and agreeable contrast to the Judeean table- 
land in the north. It is of this table-land that 
travellers think when they speak of Judeea as a stony 
desolate region. Apart from some breaks in the 
plateau, which enjoy arich vegetation, such as Bethany, 
the Valley of Hinnom, 'Ain Karim, the Wady Artas 
(see CoNDuITS, § 3), the valleys near Bethlehem, and 
especially Hebron, the thinly covered limestone pro- 
duces a very dreary effect ; one cannot help pitying the 
few dwarf trees which wage a doubtful struggle for exist- 
ence with the boulders around them. 

Nevertheless the austerity of this region was not always 
nearly so unmitigated ; it did but call out the art and energy of 
man to counteract it. By atrained historic imagination we can 
recall some of the vanished glory, the traces of which, indeed, 
are multitudinous. One may wander for many miles in perfect 
solitude in a country of sheep and goats. But the hills are 
crowned with ruins, and the sides of the hills are terraced, and 


by the fountains are fragments of walls and heaps of stones which 
indicate the ancient homes of men. 


The greatest elevation in the hill-country of Judah is 
attained by the. Séret el-belld‘a (3370 ft.), which ter- 
minates a mountain-ridge between Halhiil and Hebron. 
The chief valleys are the WBdy Halil, which is joined 
by the valley of Hebron, and beginning NE. of 
Hebron, runs first southward, then south-westward, and 
finally unites with the WBdy el-Milh (coming from the 
east), forming the Wady es-Seba’. WNW. from 
Hebron begins the Wady el-Afranj, which runs NW. 
to join the Wady es-Sant at Ashdod. This is probably 
the ‘valley (s°3} northward from Mareshah' (2 Ch. 
1410; see ZEPHATHAH) where Asa is said to have 
defeated the ‘Cushite' invaders. Farther south is the 
broad and fruitful Wady es-Stir, which first of all runs 
north, then turns westward, and under the name of the 
WBdy es-Sant (see ELAH, VALLEY OF) cuts through 
the Shephélah. At Shuwékeh (Socoh) is the point of 
junction of the WBdy es-Sar and the WBdy en-Najil. 
This and other wadies issue in aremarkable basin about 
30 miles long, which divides the mountains d Judah 
from the lower hills of the Shephélah. Towards the 
NW. this basin is drained by the broad and fertile 
Wady Sarar, which near the coast assumes the name 
Nahr Riibin (see JABNEEL). Not far from Tekoa is 
the great WBdy ‘Arriib, where is the ruin called 
Bereikiit, in the name of which some find an echo of 
the Berachah of I Ch. 2026 (see BERACHAH, VALLEY 
OF). 

The Hebrew text of Josh. 1548-60 reckons as belonging to 
this region thirty-eight cities, some_of which can be identrtied 


with obvious certainty, such as Eshtemoli, Beth- Tappuah, 
Hebron, Maon, Carmel, Ziph, Juttah, Zanoah, Halhul, Beth- 





1 On w 10, which seems to interrupt the connection, see 
SHILOH. 
2 Studien sur Relig. u. Sprachgesch. des A lien Test .('99), 99. 
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1 NA 915; in the list of Jos. (B3ii!, 85), En-gaddi is the 
corresponding name. Schick (2DPV 22 83 ['og])_, ventures 
to suppose a confusion between En-gedi and ‘Ain Karim. 
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gur. There are also, however, places which are omitted in 
MT, but have an undeniable claim to be included in the list ; 
and @, after Josh. 1559, actually gives eleven names which (see 
Di.) must have belonged to the original list. All the cities 
mentioned here by @ lay, no doubt, immediately south of 


Jerusalem; among them are_the well-known places Tekoa, 
Bethlehem, ‘Ain Karim (see BETH-HACCEREM) and Bittir (see 
BETHER), 


JUDAR, KINGDOM OF. See ISRAEL, §§ 28-45. 


JUDAR, THE PROVINCE OF (SED Vii), 
Ezra 58RV, AV . .,JuUDEA. See JUDAA. 


JUDAH UPON [RV AT] JORDAN (773 7737), 
the eastern limit of the territory of Naphtali (Josh. 1934; 


@54 simply Oo topAaNHe, @ 1oyAa O1-), suggesting 
that a district in the N. by the Jordan belonged to 
Judah. Evidently the text is corrupt. Read 7p~2, ‘and 


(reaches) to the Jordan’ (Gra.). This was written twice, 
and one of the 'Jordans' was wrongly emended into 
‘Jndah.' For a similar case in the Gk. of Jn. 325 see 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, § 6. 

Ewald (Hist. 2291) would read 79 naa, ‘\eaches) to 
Chinneroth of Jordan,’ and interpret this phrase on the analo 
of the phrase ‘ all Chinneroth” ini K. 1520 as meaning the W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee (see CH1NNEROTH). ‘Another sug- 
gestion is to emend sy-%9 into 44 (to) the side (of)'; cp 
Neub. Géogr. 224. -Neither is satisfactory. T.K.¢. 


JUDAS (ioyAac! [ANVL], the Gk. form of the Heb. 
TUDAH [¢.v.]). 

i 1Esd, 923 (woudas [BA]); see Jupan, 4. 

2, The third? son of Mattathias, Called parstaBatos «1 Macc. 
24, see MACCABEES i., § 4 ; called covAag [A in z Macc. 413], 

3. Son of Chalphi, called sw8ag fA in z Macc. 1381, a Jewish 
general under Jonathan «@ Macc. 1170). 

4. Son of Simon 1 Macc. 1627). See MaccaseEs i, § 6, 

5. One, evidently holding a high position in Jerusalem, who 
took part in sending a letter to AristosuLus (g.v.) (2 Macc. 
110. Though identified with the Essene (cp Jos. £7 i. 35) he 
is more probably the same as no. 2, 

6. Lk. 330, Mt. 124 [RV Judah] 5seeJupan, 1. 

7. Judas of James (lovdas taxwBov) [Ti. WH], one 
of the twelve apostles according to Lk. 616 and Acts 113, 
though not according to the lists in Mt. and Mk., where 
his place is taken by Thaddaeus. He is, without doubt, 
the ‘ Judas not Iscariot’ of the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 1422), 
who asked Jesus the question : ‘Lord, what is come to 
pass that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not 
unto the world?' The expression 'Judas of James' is 
most naturally and usually understood as meaning ‘ son 
of James' ; but it can be interpreted as meaning "brother 
of James,' and this is the sense in which it has been 
taken by the author of the epistle of JUDE (g.z.}. 

Ecclesiastical tradition very early began its attempts to 
harmonise the four lists of the twelve apostles, and one of the 
results (since Origen) was the identification of ‘ Judas of James' 
with Thaddaus; in late Syriac legend he appears as Judas 
Thaddaeus and is the apostle of Syria and Mesopotamia, ulti- 
mately suffering martyrdom by stoning at Berytus or Aradus. 
The similar Armenian legend claims him alsofor Armenia. In 
the Roman Breviary (Oct. 28), ‘Thaddeus, qui et Judas Jacobi 
appellatur in Evangelio, unius ex Catholicis Epistolis scriptor’ 
is said to have evangelized Mesopotamia and afterwards to have 
accompanied Simon the Cananaan into Persia where they 
crowned a successful ministry by suffering a glorious martyrdom 
together. It is worthy of particular notice, however, that the 
oldest Syrian (Edessene pend, which goes back to the 
second (?) century, identifies Judas Jacobi with Thomas (see 
Eus. HZ 113; “After Jesus was ascended, Judas Thomas sent 
to him [Abgarus] Thaddaus the apostle, one of the Seventy’). 

8& Judas,” Mk. 63, see CLopas, 


9. Judas Iscariot (i6yAac O Ickapr@tHe [Mt 
104], covd. cox. [Mt. 2614], coud. & kadoumevos toxap. (Lk, 2231, 
tovd. toxaptw) [Mk.819q 14z0 hk. 616], [6] covd. cimwvos 
toKapiwroy Jn. 67113 26], covd. oymwvos coxapumrys [Jn, 1325 
not124, as TR], tovd, 6 tox. [Jn.124; cpl4az, tovd., oby o 
soxap.]. In Jn. 672 x gives dwo xapvwrov; so D in Jn. 124 
13226, but in 1422 6 avo wap. In Mt. 1042614 Mk. 1410 D 
gives oxapiomns; in Lk. 223 coxapiwd; in Mk, 8rq Lk, 616 
Nn. 67 orapw), 

Thrice in the Fourth Gospel (Jn. 67118226) Tudas is 

1, Name. called the son of Simon, which may well be 


a genuine tradition. 


1 Also ewdag 1 Macc. #38 [A], and vovAos 1 Macc. 413[A4], the 
latter a corruption in the Gk. 
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As for the name ‘Iscariot’ (twice applied to the father of 
Judas, Jn. 671 mi there isa well-supported reading in Jn. 
amo kapywrov, which, according to Zahn and Nestle,) confirm; 
the view that igxapew# and toxapewrys proceed from the Hebrew 


designation nip w*x, 'a man of Kerioth'; cp ‘Ierofos, Jos. 
Ant. vii.61=219 WN, 2 S. 1068 (G8 evorw8). We should, 
however, have expected aro xepiw0; -wrov suggests that the 
phrase in D is derived from toxapuwrov, Not understanding 
xapiwt, the scribe thought of xapuwris (potvé), 'a palm tree 
which bears dates resembling a walnut,’2 Apart from this, it is 
a plausible view that coxaptwrys is derived from Ish-kerioth, 'a 
man of Kerioth. Such formations of names continued to he 
used, as Dalman shows, in spite of the predominance of Aramaic. 
Most scholars consider Judas to have been a native of the 
Kerioth mentioned in Josh. 15 25 5 hut ny np, Zéréyyorh, in this 
passage means por of places' (see Hazor, 4), and the spot or 
district intended did not belong to Judza.3 Keim and Well- 
hausen therefore prefer the Korea (Kerioth) of Jos. .4x¢, 
xiv.3 4, etc. which was a beautifully situated place N. of Karn 
Sartabeh(she ZaRETHAN),. Since, however, the evangelists them- 
selves find the name so unintelligible, how much more fiatural 
is it to suspect that it may have been incorrectly kransmitted 
(cp Boanerges, Kananaios (?), Bar-jona) | If so, we may not un- 
reasonably conjecture that the true name is ‘Iepexwrjs, 'a man 
of Jericho.' It would readily be remembered that one of the 
disciples came from Jericho. Cp Jericuo, § 7. 

Of the early history of Judas nothing is told us. We 
know, however, that he was one of those whom the 
2 - Preacher of the Kingdom of Heaven drew 
2. Notices im || himself by th f his will to b 

Synoptics o himself by the power of his wi to be 

¥ * his companions and assistants. And he 
goes up into the mountain (els 7d Bpos), and calls to 
him whom he himself would, and they went unto him‘ 
(Mk.3 13); the ods #OeXev adréds assures us that every 
one of the persons named was speciallychosen by Jesus. 
Twelve are named ; three lists of the twelve are given, 
and in each of the three Judas stands last (Mt.104 Mk. 
819 Lk. 616; see APOSTLE, § 1). Mt. and Mk. add, 
‘who also betrayed him'; Lk. adds, 'who became 
traitor’ (ds éyévero mpodorys). In the lists of Mt. and 
of Mk. the eleventh, and in that of Lk. the tenth, is 
Simon called 6 xavavatos or {mAwry}s. Farrar has 
offered the conjecture that this Simon was the father of 
Judas Iscariot, and it is certain that in Jn. (see § 1) 
Judas Iscariot is called the son of Simon. It is not 
likely, however, that both father and son would belong 
to the Twelve, and Simon was a very common name, 
whilst xayvavatos is very possibly a corruption of Kavyatos 
(fa man of Cana'), which would make this Simon a 
Galilzan. All that we can say is that Simon and 
Judas were probably companions whenever the Twelve 
were sent out ‘ by two and two’ (Mk. 67). 

There is no list of the Twelve in the Fourth Gospel. 
In Jn. 672, however, we receive early notice that Judas 
Iscariot was one of the Twelve, and 
that it was he who was destined to 
deliver up Jesus (Jn. 671). 

Thenotice (ofros yap guchrev abroy rapadévat, els dv ex Tov 
édsexa) is suggested by a saying ascribed to Jesus (v. 70); 
"Have not I chosen fen twelve, and one of you is a devil 
(8tdBodos)?’? It addshut little, however, to the historical weight 
of the Synoptic tradition, and the saying in v. 70 appears to he 
inconsistent with the equal confidence in all the disciples shown 
by Jesus according to the Synoptic tradition—a confidence 
which is maintained unbroken till the last paschal meal. 

The Fourth Evangelist further tells us (Jn. 124-6) that 
the destined traitor murmured at Mary's costly gift of 
love at Bethany, when she took a pound of SPIKENARD 
[g.v.] and anointed the feet of Jesus; he also mentions 
as the secret cause of this murmuring of Judas that he 
‘was a thief, and having the box took away what was 
put therein.' 

So at least the traditional text must be interpreted (re 
khérrys iv kat To yAwaodKowoy Exwy 4 7a. Badddcueva EBdorager) 5 
but the phraseology is very awkward, and it is strange that 
this habit of pilfering should be mentioned unless it were to 


3. Notice in Jn. 








1 Zahn, Einl,2561; Nestle, Phdlologica Sacra, 14. Cp the 
controversy between Nestle and Chase, £xZ. T (9140 189 240 
asf), Dee '97: Jan., Feb., Mar. '%. 

Cp Dalman,' Worte Jesu, Lax. 

3 Wellh, Phar, t% Sadd. 152» Keim, Jes von Naz, 2225. 

4 So BDQL, etc.; eexey xa. (TR), ATIX, a purely literary 
correction, cp Jn. 1829. The conjecture of Peerlkamp (?) and 
Bakhuizen, éxov, is not satisfactory. 
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account for the smallness of the sum which (Mt. at least says) 
tempted Judas to betray his master. It wouldseemthathere there 
is a clear case of corruption, and that a very early editor of the 
text may have miscorrected the corrupt passage before him. 
Very possibly we should read, és. xadAeras iy kal 7d Kotvoy 
fardrdvrvov éBdorage,t ‘because he was a harsh man, and used 
to carry the common purse’ (cot. Bad. as @, Prov.114), The 
statement about Judas is therefore worthy of more credit than it 
has sometimes received from advanced critics. It may be 
nearer to the oldest tradition than the vaguer statement of 
Mt. 268 Mk. 144.2 

Weiss (Leben Jesu, 2 443) cannot account for the imputation of 
thievish intentions to Judas in Jn. except on the theory that the 
apostle John had found out thefts committed hy the greedy 
Judas, and Godet speaks of some one who has accused John of 
a personal hatred to Judas. The difficulties disappear if the 
reading proposed above is accepted. 

According to Mt. 2614-16 Mk. 1410 fA, after the 
anointing in Bethany ‘one of the twelve called Judas 

Iscariot’ (Mt. ; nearly so Mk.) went to the 

A. Tha j tects 4 2 S116 

Betrayal. chief priests and offered to betray Jesus to 
them. On receiving their promise of 


‘money’ (dpytpiov, Mk.) or ‘thirty pieces of silver 


[shekels]’ (Tpidkovra dpytpia, Mt.), Judas sought for. 


an opportunity to betray him. Lk. (223-6) altogether 
disconnects the transactjon from the scene of the 
anointing. After noticing that every night Jesus camped 
out (ndAlgero) on the Mount of Olives (2137), which 
prepares the way for the notable statement in 2230, 
Lk. mentions that the passover was drawing near, and 
that the chief priests and scribes were seeking for a way 
to effect the destruction of Jesus. Then ‘Satan entered 
into Judas, called Iscariot, of the number of the twelve’ ; 
the rest of the notice agrees with that of Mt. and Mk. 
Evidently the assumption that Satan had entered into 
Judas is a humane one =: treason against the Holy 
One was too foul a crime for a disciple in his right 
mind to have committed. It should also be noticed 
that all the Synoptists (Mt.1722 Mk, 93: Lk. 944) 
mention that after Peter’s confession of Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, Jesus spoke of his being ‘delivered up into the 
hands of men.’ Mt. says that the disciples were ‘very 
sorry’; Mk. and Lk. that they ‘understood not the 
saying.’ We,shouid never have guessed (nor did the 
apostles guess) that one of them was capable of com- 
mitting treason. 

Quite a different account is given in Jn. (18218 21-30), 
Nothing is said of the visit of Judas to the chief priests 
and of the promised payment of his 
treason, nor of his deliberate search for 

in Jn. an opportunity to betray Jesus. It was 
at the Last Supper that the hateful idea occurred to 
Judas, and it was inspired by the devil (13227). Jesus 
openly declared (vv, 1018) that one of his chosen ores 
would ‘lift up his heel’ against him, to fulfil the old 
scripture (Ps.419). Yet he gave one more special 
proof of love to the traitor, and it was after this that 
Satan took full possession of his captive. ‘Therefore 
Jesus says to him, That thou doest, do quickly’ ; Judas 
went out, ‘and it was night.‘ It is a modification of 
the Synoptic tradition that we have here, though Lk. 
has already suggested it by his reference to Satan. It 
was not to any common temptation that at last Judas 
fell victim; he was taken by storm. How, according 
to Jn., the original suggestion of treason (Jn. 132) was 
made plausible, there is no direct evidence to show. 
From Jn. 660-65, however, we infer that, according to 
the evangelist, Judas was one of those who entertained 
unspiritual views of Messiahship. When the last hope 


5. Account 


1 Both xAemrys and kay yAworo are based upon a miswritten 
xareros; xoxov and exwy have come out of kovwov, and Baa- 
Aopeva Out Of BaAdAayrioy. yAwocokoov was suggested by 
Jn. 1329. gad. is one of Lk,’s words. 

2 Mt. assigns the niggardlyquestian, “To what purpose,’ etc., 
to the disciples, Mk. to ‘some’ (of the guests). t. is evidently 
right. In Lk.7 367% no mention is made_of a murmurin 
against the lavishness of the gift of love. Certainly it woul 
have spoiled Lk,’s narrative to have referred to this detail. Zahn 
ee 2517) thinks the view that there were two anointings not 

mpossible. It is, at any rate, more in accordance with our 
experience elsewhere to ‘ose that two divergent forms of the 
same tradition were in circulation, 
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that Jesus would make himself king of Israel by force 
had vanished, the evangelist possibly considered that 
the love which Judas must formerly have had for Jesus 
diminished, and that finally under Satanic influence it 
turned into its opposite— hate. Godet regards the Johan- 
nine picture asmore truly historical than that given by the 
Synoptists, on the ground that in the former the relations 
between Jesus and Judas ‘form an organic part of the 
description of the repast, and are presented under the 
form of a series of historical shades and gradations.” A 
very different view is taken by Keim, and acritical student 
cannot fail to admit the force of Keim’s arguments. 
What, then, is the Synoptic description of the repast? 
It is the Paschal Supper that Tesus and the Twelve 
6 dre cath Jesus has seen through 
‘ The paschal Fidas Bre this solemn evening, but 
supper. has made no change in his demeanour 
towards him. Now, however, he announces the fact, 
‘One of you will-betray me, even he that eats with me.’ 
‘Is it I?’ asks each man sorrowfully. ‘It is one of the 
twelve, he that dips with me in the dish. . . Good 
were it for that man if he had not been born’ (Mk. 
1417-21; cp Mt. 2620-24 Lk. 2201-23), The accounts 
do not entirely agree. It is only Mt. who expressly 
states that Judas the traitor also put the question, ‘ Is 
it I?’ — and the way in which the statement is introdnced 
suggests that it is an addition to the earlier story 
(Mt. 2625). Jn., aS we have seen, diverges most 
widely from the simple form of the Synoptic narrative. 
The account of the betrayal itself also is very variously 
given. All the Gospels agree that it was by an armed 
A n band that Jesus was arrested, and that 
ie Tens Judas was its guide. “Both the scene of the 
of Jesus. arrest, however, and the circumstances are 
different in the Synoptic Gospels and in Jn. respectively, 
and it is for our present purpose especially noteworthy 
that nothing is said in Jn. of the kiss with which 
according to the Synoptists Judas ventured to greet 
Jesus. Mk. and Lk. give the simplest narrative ; Mt. 
(26s0)} makes Jesus answer the traitor with ‘Eratpe, é¢’ d 
ardpet, ‘Amice, ad quod venisti’ (Vg.),an untranslat- 
able phrase, while Lk. gives, ‘Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of Man with a kiss,’ suggesting what is prob- 
ably the true reading in Mt., baroxplver, ‘Thou feignest,’ 
‘Thou actest a part,’ ‘Thou art no friend of mine.”? 
To Jn. the outward details of the act of Satanic 
treachery are indifferent. 
The end of the traitor is told in Mt. 273-10 Acts1 18-20. 
The discrepancies between the two accounts are remark- 
f able, and the silence of Mk. and Jn. is also 
Death 
noteworthy. Mt. states that Judas, on 
of Judas. finding that Jesus was condemned, was 
struck with remorse, and brought back the thirty shekels 
to the chief priests, confessing that he had ‘betrayed 
innocent blood.’ Then he hurled the ‘pieces of silver 
into the sanctuary (eds roy vadv), and departed’; to this 
is added a further statement, complete in itself, ‘and 
he went away and hanged himself” (dr#yéaro)—where, 
we are not tqld. The chief priests, however, with 
characteristic scrupulosity, would pot put the money 
into the sacred treasury (kopBavGs), but bought with it 
the potter’s field to bury strangers in. This field 


1 Commentary on St. John (87) 3121. 

2 Holtzmann’s criticism that Lk,’s form of the speech of 
Jesus is rhetorical, does not go to the heart of the matter. The 
form may he rhetorical; but the idea is appropriate to the 
occasion. ‘ Friend, (do) that for which thou art come,’ RV's 
rendering of éf” 6 mépex, is most unnatural ; Judas Lad done his 
work: the underlings of the chief priests had to do the rest. 
Yet most modems agree with RV, and if anything had preceded 
which made such an aposiopesis natural (¢.g.,‘and Judas said, 
“What shall I do?”’),it would be right to followRV. AV’s 
praeitig “Friend, wherefore art thou come,’ is much more 
natural, but it is ungrammatical. There must be an error in 
the text. Eratpe (an unsuitable word, whether we render 
‘Comrade’ or “Good Friend’) should come after ef o mape 
(soDacfSyr sch L cif), It is acorruption of a ert pued 
Omapet, D in fact gives erepat, EQ mapet can hardly have 
come out of any other word than vrroxpuves, 
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received the name, ‘ Field of blood,’ and so a prophecy 
of Jeremiah (or rather Zechariah) was fulfilled, Here 
we have Iscariot represented as a second Ahithophel, 
who, so far as intention went, betrayed David to his 
enemy, and hanged himself ¢2S.17 2). 

The account in Acts can be separated, with advantage 
to the sense, from the speech of Peter in which it occurs, 
and may perhaps bea laterinsertion. It is, however, at 
any rate of early date. It states that, so far from 
restoring the money, Judas ‘acquired a field (xwplov, 
see FIELD, 9) with his unrighteous reward ; and falling 
headlong (on the field)? he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out.’ Hence that field was 
called Akeldama, or ‘The field of blood’ (see 
ACELDAMA). So, it is added, the prophecies in Ps. 
6925 and 1098 were fulfilled. Clearly here is a mere 
popular explanation of ‘Akeldama,’ and not less 
evidently here is the expression of the popular sense of 
justice as regards the end of the traitor. 

A more elaborate and tasteless story is given by Papias 
(Fragm. III.); it seems to he an independent version of the 
popu erene reminding us partly of Acts 118, partly of the 
legend of the edd of Antiochus Epiphanes in 2 Macc. 95 7% 

Returning to the two biblical accounts, we note that 
De Quincey ( Works, 6 21-25) endeavours to remove the 
discrepancies, but by purely arbitrary means. This is 
quite needless. Both the modes of death assigned to 
Judas were conventionally assigned to traitors and 
enemies of God, and more especially that given in Acts 4 
to which there is a striking parallel in the story of the 
death of the traitor Nadan-in the tale.of Ahikar. ~ Mr. 
Rendel Harris suggests that the original reading in Acts 
1x8 may have been, not rpyrhs yevouevos, but rpnodels, 
‘having swollen out’; the existing reading he accounts 
for by a tradition which identified Judas with a poisonous 
serpent, and he illustrates by ‘ upon thy belly shalt thou 
go’ in Gen.314. See ‘Did Judas commit suicide?’ 
Amer, J. of Theol., July rgoo. 

The psychological attempts to explain the character 
of Judas so as to comprehend the crime ascribed to him 

. _ His despair has been 

9, Character. PSarded asa proof of original nobility 
of character (Hase); he has even been regarded as 
having sought‘the attainment of a good object by evil 
means (Paulus). Neander too was touched by the 
same generous anxiety for the misguided apostle. 

‘If Jesus is the Messiah,’ so he considers Judas to have 
reasoned, ‘it will not injure him to deliver him up to_his 
enemies, for legions of angels will come to his rescue, while if 
he is not the Messiah, he deserves destruction.’ 

Thus the betrayal was merely a test. intended to 
clear up all doubt. Volkmar thinks that ‘in the heart 
of the zealot who hoped to draw Jesus to battle and to 
victory, the greeting, so fearful to us, ‘‘ Hail, Master,” 
must have meant, '' I greet thee, O king of Israel : now 
show thy power”’ (Jesus Nazarenus ['82], 121). De 
Quincey considers that the object of Judas was— 
‘audacious in a high degree, hut for that very reason not 
treacherous at all. is hope was that, when at length actually 
arrested by the Jewish authorities Christ would no longer 
vacillate; he would be forced into) giving the signal to the 
populace of Jerusalem, who would then rise ‘unanimously, for 
the double purpose of placing Christ at the head of an insur- 
rectionary movement, and of throwing off the Roman yoke.’ 

All these theories are entirely contrary to the evangelic 
narratives. If we accept the tradition that Judas 
betrayed his Master, we cannot separate it from the 
statement that he did it either out of Satanic wickedness 
or for money. 

Are critical students, then, really bound to accept the 
tradition as historical? 

1 The passage, Mt. 279, which shows evidence of Christian 
modification, has robably come from a collection of Messianic 

assages of the OT prophets in use among the Christians. 
EThis also accounts for éa tév_ mpodytov, Mt. 22353 cp Naza- 
RETH.) On Zech. llr2_ f,, see GASm. Twelve Prophets, 2 475, 
and cn Porrrr. 

4 But cp J. R. Harris (below), Papiass iv ity dagt xwpieo 
qeheuTHoRrTa, 


3 Cp Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichée, 8x. 
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‘The fact of the treason of Judas is so unexpected, so 

incredible, so terrible ; it jeopardises so painfully our faith not 

only in human fidelity hut also in the dignity 

10. The story and greatness of Jesus, in his knowledge 

of Judas his judgment, his keenness of vision, ani 

* above all, the weight of his influence and of 

that love of his which could melt even ice, and it is such a mark 

for the scoffing of enemies, beginning with the venomousCelsus,1 

that we should have to greet it as the removal of a hundred 

ound weight from the heart of Christendom, if the treason of 
udas could be proved to have had no existence.’? 


The growth of the story of Judas can also be ade- 
quately explained. Supposing that the original tradi- 
tion left the ease with which the capture of Jesus was 
effected unaccounted for, Christian ingenuity would 
exert itself to find an explanation. Passages in the 
Psalms which spoke of the Righteous Man as treated 
with brutal insolence by his own familiar friend (Ps.419 
5512-14) would suggest the originator of the outrage ; 
the betrayer of Jesus must have been a faithless friend. 
And if an apostle, who could he have been but Judas. 
Iscariot? For Iscariot was not a Galilean like the 
other apostles; he had a harsh, crabbed temper 
(xaAemés), and he carried the purse of the little company. 
The last circumstance suggested a reminiscence af 
Zech. 1l1z i—a mysterious passage which seemed tc 
become intelligible for the first time if applied to Jesus. 
This view is not altogether new; in its earlier forms it 
has found little favour,? but it may nevertheless in 
essentials be true. 


The objections to it are (x) that the story of Judas’s treason 
has fixed itself firmly in our oldest documents, and (2) that in 
Acts1 we have an account‘ of the appointment of Matthias to 
the, vacant apdstleship, It cannot, however, he proved that 
Judas’s treason fornied part of the e/dest tradition; it is separ- 
able from the surest traditions of the life of Jesus, and th¢ 
appointment of Matthias may perfectly well have taken place, 
even if Judas did not betray |: esus. The probability is that no 
one knew how the emissaries of the Pharisees found Jesus so 
easily, and that the story of Judas’s treason was a very early 
attempt to imagine an explanation. Probably Judas did dis- 
appear from view. We know that all the disciples ‘forsook 
Jesus and fled’ (Mt. 2656 Mk.1450); Judas probably returned 
to his home, and never again joined the Galilean disciples, with 
whom he may have feli little Sympathy, This view has the 
advantage over that still prevalent, because it does not force us 
to think that Jesus treated Judas worse than Peter, for whom 
he prayed when Satan ‘had obtained him by asking, in order to 
sift him_as wheat’ (Lk. 2231), or that the prayer mpéo@es Hui 
migrey (Lk. 175) was unanswered in the case of Judas. That 
popular mytholo, gladly releases the traitor Judas from hell 
once in the year cp Matthew Amold, Saint Brandan), should 
perhaps stir the critical conscience to examine more fully into: 
the grounds of the received opinion. 

A wild Gnostic fancy may be mentioned, as a singular 
specimen of early speculations about Judas. 

Epiphan. 383. Some Cainites say that Judas delivered up: 
Jesus because he regarded him as a_ wicked man (rovnpéy), 
who meant to destroy the good law. Others say that he gave 
Jesus, up just because he was a good man. _ The rulers knew 
that if Jesus were crucified, their ineffectual power would be. 
brought to nought. Judas therefore made a mighty effort to 
deliver him up for the salvation of mankind, and deserves praise 
as an ‘agent’ in the events which have led to our salvation and 
enlightenment (Adve 8& tO airav, odyi, paciv, dAAG &yador 
avroy dvra mapédwxe xara Thy émovpdnoy yvaow. eyvwoay 
yp, dno, ot dpxovres, drt, dar & xpiords TapasoO} cravp@, 
Kevouras abtav F agberys Sivapes, kal TodTd, Gnot, yrous o"Lovsas, 
fomevce kat mayra eximoev, Bote mapododvar avTov, ayaloy 
Epyoy moujoas nuiv cis awrypiav. kal Set Huds erotvety Kat 
arodtSdvar ate Toy Exaivov, OTe S’'avrod KarecKevdoOy Huiv H 
rod araupod swrnpia Kal } bia ris ToLadTys bmoOeTews THY ava. 
droxdduypis). T.K.C. 


10. Judas of Galilee (:oyAac 0 faAtAaloc [Ti. 
WH)]), in association with a Pharisee named Sadduk, 
was leader of an agitation which arose in Judzea (on the 
death of Archelaus), when that part of Palestine in 6 or 
7 A.D. was brought under Roman administration, and 


1 Orig. e. Cels.2114 Celsus, in the character of a Jew, 
scoffed at Jesus for being betrayed by one of those whom he 
called disciples—a proof that he was less able to attach his 
followers to himself t an every general or brigand-chief. 

2 Keim, Jess von Nazara, 3242. 

3 Proposed by Bruno Bauer (Kvi#z# der evangel. Geschichte 
der Synoptiker und des Johannes, 3('42], 235 Sand again by 
Volkmar (Die Religion /esz, 260 7. ['57}), it has been rejected 
by Keim (Jesu von Naz, 82427) and Brandt (Die evanged. 
Gesch., 11-18). 
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Sulpicius Quirinius, the governor of Syria, instituted a 
census of the newly annexed district. In Gamaliel's 
speech in Acts §37 it is rightly stated that he ‘ rose up 
in the days of the enrolment (déroypag:})'—the only 
enrolment known to Lk.—which had already been 
mentioned in the Third Gospel (2: 7. ; see QUIXINIUS). 

Josephus speaks of Judas at some length in B/ ii. 81, And, 
xviii.1 46, and also makes brief reference to him in 8/ ii, 172, 
vii.81, Anz. Xx.52, The epithet (6 [kaAovjevos} TadrAatos or 
évhp PadtAatos) which he bestows on him, expresses clearly that 
be was of Galilean origin, and had received from this circum- 
stance the standing addition to his proper name (which was a 
very common one] ; it would be given all the more readily if his 
first public appearance was in Judza, outside of his native land. 
pdb (Ant. xviii.11 calls him, more precisely, a man of 
Gaulanitis (PevAevirns dijp), and says that he came from 
Gamala. Gamala was in Gaulanitis not far from the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, and Gaulanitis could be 
Tee ones as belonging to Galilee in the broader meaning of that 
word. 

What Judas actually did is not quite clear from the 
account of Josephus. According to B/ii, 178he merely 
reproached the Jews with their subjection to the Romans; 
according to B/ ii, 81 he instigated them to revolt (eds 
aréaracw évijvye) by his reproaches; according to B/ 
vii. 81 he persuaded ‘not afew’ ( ode éAlyous} to make 
no returns (4) wovefoOat ras aroypadds) ; according to 
Ant. xx.52 he actually caused the people to revolt 
against the Romans (. « » Tol rév Nady dard ‘Pwpalwv 
drosrjcarros). The expression last quoted goes too 
far if we take as our basis the chief passage in Josephus 
(Ant. xviii. ly. In that passage he introduces his refer- 
ence to Judas only after explaining how the Jews, yield- 
ing to the persuasions of Joazar the high priest, had 
submitted to the census. Judas indeed, he says, was 
urgent for revolt (#relyero éxt drogrdge:) and the 
movement went far; but he does not expressly mention 
any noteworthy occurrence, passing on merely to a long 
and vague list of evils extending in the course of time 
to the final destruction of Jerusalem, that had been 
brought upon the nation by the followers of Judas: 
wars, robberies, seditions, murders of principal men, 
famines, and the like. 

In particular he designates Judas and Sadduk as 
the originators among the Jews of a ‘ fourth philosophy’ 
(rerdpryy gidocoptay), as he does also in the other 
leading passage (B/1i,8x), where he calls Judas a 
‘ sophist of a sect of his own’ (coguoris idlas aipéoews ; 
cp ii. 178'amost cunning sophist,' copie rips Sewdraros) 5 
in both places he takes occasion to characterise the 
three previously existing ‘philosophies’ of the Jews— 
those, namely, of the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and 
the Essenes — but it is only in 4772, xviii. 1 6 that he goes 
into the 'philosophy' of Judas and his companions. 
There he says that in every other respect the followers 
of Judas agree with the Pharisees, but they are dis- 
tinguished by an unquenchable love of liberty — holding 
God alone to be ruler and lord— and by indifference to 
death. The party of the ZEALOTS (p*x3p, Aram. INI} 

eal Te 
see CANANZAN) is intended, from which party arose at 
a later date the Sicarili or ASSASSINS, who not only 
did not shrink from violence and rebellion against their 
enemies, but also did not scruple to exercise a reign of 
terror over their co-religionists by secret assassination. 

It is certainly no mere coincidence that one of their most 
determined leaders—he who held the fortress of Masada even 
after Jerusalem had fallen, and with all his companions com- 
mitted suicide when no longer able to keep the enemy at bay 
(73 A-p. 5 see ISRAEL, & 109)—Eleazar, son of Jairus.,, was a 
descendant of Judas of Galilée and a relation of his son Manaim 
(=Menahem), a ringleader at the beginning of the revolt in 66 
A.D. who himself in turn fell a victim to the fanaticism of the 
Zealots in the same year (#7 ii. 178A, vii. 814 5cp ISRAEL, § 101), 

It will be observed that in Josephus no word is found of 
what is stated in Acts 537, that Judas perished and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad. On the 
other hand, Josephus tells us (Ant. xx. §2) that the sons 
of Judas (2. é., two of them), Jacob and Simon, were put 
to death by the procurator Alexander of Judeea. (there- 
fore about 46-48). In Lk. there is another noticeable 
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circumstance, the fact, namely, that Judas, notwith- 
standing the express mention of the census of §-7 A.D., 
is nevertheless represented as coming upon the scene 
after Theudas, whose insurrection was under the 
procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus (¢.e., about 44-46). 
At the same time it has to be remarked that, as the 
mention of the census shows, Lk. was not in error 
about the period of Judas so much as about that of 
Theudas; whether this error justifies the conjecture 
that Lk. was acquainted with Josephus will be con- 
sidered therefore under the latter name (see THEUDAS). 
The other conjecture, that Lk. confused Judas, so 
far as his end was concerned, with his two sons, is 
certainly forcibly suggested by the fact that his fate is 
mentioned after that of Theudas. Krenkel (Josephus uy 
Lucas, '94, 168-170) has pointed out an analogous 
case; in r S.17 Goliath is represented as having been 
slain by David, but in the older account (2S. 21 15-22) 
this feat is given to Elhanan, while it is another giant 
that is encountered by David (cp ELHANAN, GOLIATH). 
He instances similar slips of memory in Livy (xxi. 469, ), 
in Cicero (Cato Major, 2.3, § 83), and in Josephus him- 
self; Josephus (B/ ii, 217), among the four men who were 
sent to Jerusalem to stir up the people against himself, 
names Judas the son of Jonathes, whereasin Vt. § 39 
he names Jonathes himself, thus (after an interval of 
25 years, it is true) making a mistake as to the name 
of a person with whom he had been personally in 
strenuous conflict. Krenkel himself adds, however, that 
even without confounding Judas with his sons, it was 
not unnatural that Lk. should assign to him the fate 
which, practically speaking, befell all the leaders of 
insurrection in those days. In any case Lk. found no 
warrant in Josephus for his--statement that all the 
followers of Judas were hcattered abroad. 
_ Schiirer, G7V@} 14065 £ (ET, Div. i, vol. ii, p. 81 confidently 
identifies Judas of Galilee with the Judas, son of }egnie who 
after the death of Herod the Great in 438.c. gathered a follow- 
ing in the neighhonrhood of Sepphoris and rendered all Galilee 
insecure, aiming, indeed, it would seem, even at the crown 
itself (B/ ii, 41, Ant, xvii.105). Krenkel, however (p. 163), 
rightly doubts this identification, inasmuch as Josephus does 
not give to this Judas the epithet of Galilean, but designates 
him simply as son of Ezekias and moreover expressly records 
the execution of this robber-chief Ezekias by Herod the Great. 
1x. Judas called Barsabbas (Acts 1522). See BARSABAS 2, 


12, O£ Damascus, with whom Saul stayed in the ‘Street 
which is called Straight’ (see Damascus, § 3), Acts 91, 


PW.S 
JUDE, THE GENERALEPISTLEOF. = The author 


designates himself as Judas ‘a servant of Jesus Christ, 
1. General ca oe ook James;. and evidently 
character. wished to pass for a brother of Jesus (see 
JUDAS, 7 ;JAMES). Ithasbeenconjectured 
that he was restrained from socalling himself bntright 
by an exalted idea of Jesus, which did not admit of his 
having ahuman brother. He addresses his writing to 
‘those that are called, beloved in God the Father, and 
kept for Jesus Christ,’ thus evidently intending it for an 
sxtended circle of readers rather than for a single church. 
The object of the epistle is declared to be an exhorta- 
tion to the readers to ‘contend earnestly for the faith' 
on account of certain ungodly men whose lives are 
reprehensible, and whose teaching is a denial of 'the 
only Ruler and our Lord, Jesus Christ.'. Examples of 
the destruction by divine judgment of those whose 
belief and life were false are adduced from the OT and 
Jewish apocalyptic, and directions are given as to the 
proper deportment of believers toward such persons. 
The epistle closes with a doxology. 


The point of view of the writer is indicated ing, 19, as that of 
one who looked back upon the apostolic age(‘ Remember ye the 
words which have been spoken before by the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ‘), and the prophecies referred to iny, 18 have 
io close a resemblance to the post-apostolic 1 Tim. 41 and 
2 Tim. 314% 43 as to favour the pores of a dependence 
ipon these epistles. Accords with the Pauline writings are at 
east probable in v. 12 (cp_1 Cor. 1120), 7. 20 (cp Rom. 826), wv, 
to and 19 (cp 1 Cor. 214), and v. 22 (cp 1 Cor. 315). 


The occasion of the epistle was evidently the author's 
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lively concern about certain ungodly men (doeBeis, Uv. A) 
who had ‘stolen in’ (rapeédvoav), and 
who were ‘ turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness, and denying-the only Ruler and our 
Lord, Jesus Christ." He regards their influenceboth in 
doctrine and in practice as a menace to the well-being 
of the church, and he not only sounds a note of warning 
against them, but also points out the punishment re- 
served for such as they. 

Not only did they deny Christ and God as the only Ruler 
(rdy pdvor deanézyv) and thus act the part of ‘liars’ according to 
1Jn. 222 (cp Enoch 4810} but they ‘set at nought dominion 
(nena, and railed at’dignities (dééas, v, 8)” _They are 
icentious revellers, stains(omAdées, V. x2) In the Christian love- 
feasts, and mockers at sacred things. 


2. Occasion. 


Although the examples of divine judgment relate to 
wrong conduct, these dangerous persons are not simply 
men of loose morals whose life is a peril to the church— 
according to Schwegler’s opinion (Nachap. Zettalter, 
15:8 f) and Ritschl’s ingenious argument marred by a 
somewhat strained grammatical interpretation (St. Kr., 
‘61, p. 163 f.)—but also false teachers, as is evident 
from their ‘denying,’ from the reference to the divine 
judgment on those who ‘believed not,’ and from the 
exhortation to * contend earnestly for the faith’ (v. 3). 

The data for a precise determination of their doctrines 
amidst the many so-called heresies of the early church 
are wanting, and expositors differ widely upon the 
matter. Renan stands alone in the opinion that the 
epistle was directed against Paul. Other scholars are 
divided as to whether it assails Jewish false teachers, 
hyper-Paulinians, Nicolaitans, Gnostics of the second 
century in general, or the Carpocratian Gnosticism of 
Alexandria in particular. 

Thecharacter and practices of the persons in question resemble 
very closely those ae the Gnostics as described by Epiphanius 
(Her. 26m. We know that these denied that God was the 
‘only Ruler’ —that is, the creator and governor of the world— 
and held very lax views as to the divinity of Christ (Iren. Hey. 


jos f). Out of the dualism of their system naturally sprang an 
indifference to all relations to the flesh; and hence “such moral 


looseness as is described in the Epistle appeared in some 
quarters. 

So close is the resemblance of the persons here 
censured to the Carpocratians who flourished in 
Alexandria toward the middle of the second century, 
that Clement believed Jude to have written prophetically 
of them (Strom. 82f.). It is, accordingly, not improb- 
able that the writer had them in mind as his contem- 
poraries. His denunciations are quite applicable toa 
sect who had established upon lust a ‘cult of righteous- 
ness.’ With the late date of the epistle which must be 
assumed from this point of view corresponds the author’s 
apprehension of Christian ‘faith’ as a system of doctrine 
or a fixed confession (v. 3). 


The writer uses apocryphal apocalyptic works such as the 
Ascensio Mosis in which Origen (De Princif. 32) found the 
. legend concerning Michael (see APOCALYPTIC? 

3., Allusions. § 59), and the book of Enoch (6 and 10), from 
Shih he doubtless derived the story of the 

fallen angels substantially in the form in which he gives it. 
With relerorce to wv. 14 see also Enoch 60 (cp APOCALYPTIC 
p20: No certain conclusion as to the date of the Epistle can, 
owever, be drawn from the citation of these writings. 


It has been argued that the author was an Alexandrian 
Jewish Christian from the fact that he attaches to the 
apocryphal books referred to, an equal authority with 
the OT— that is, regards them as belonging to the later 
additions to the canon. 

The epistle was probably used by the writer of 
2 Peter, though opinions are divided asto priority. It 

is not surprising that, on account of its 
4, Fortunes. brevity and the fact that it is not of 
doctrinal importance, to say nothing of its making no 
claim to apostolical authorship, it did not receive early 
recognition. 


Jude is referred tohy Clement of Alexandria (S#vome. 32 11) 
as a’catholic Epistle’ written by Jude ‘frater filiorum Joseph 


exstans,’ Origen (/# 4¢¢, 1017 2327) mkntions it as the work of 
Judas the brother of James’, but except in the parts of his 
works which survive only in a Latin translation he does not 
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eee the author as an ‘apostle.’ Tertullian, on the other 
hand, calls the writer ‘Jude the apostle’ (De cult. fem. 3. 
The Muratorian fragment makes mention of it in a Somewhat 
doubtful test as the work of’ Jude without designating him 
either an apostle or the brother of James. Eusebius (HE 325) 
places it among the dévriAeydueva, and says that “not many of 
the ancients have made mention of it.” Jerome (De vir. zé7. 4) 
calls the author of the epistle ‘the brother of James,’ and 
attributes its rejection by many to its citation of Enoch. 
Epiphanius (H«y. 76) speaks of its author as 6 adeAdds laxadBou 
«al xvpcov, but according to the Canon of Athanasius all the seven 
catholic epistles were written by ‘apostles.’ The wavering and 
uncertain character of all this ‘testimony’ is evident. The 
epistle is not included in the Peshitta, although Ephrem 
acknowledged it as apostolic. It is not‘ mentioned by Justin, 
Theophilus andJrenzus. [Thetext of the Epistle of Jude, like 
that of 2 Pdter, has more than probably suffered in transmission, 
as the variant readings sufficiently warn us. See Hort’s remarks 
in Votes on Select Passages, NT 2106, There are, no doubt, 
more discoveries to he made by a practised critic. Even Hort, 
for example, has not said all that might be said on the corrup- 
tions of v. 5. Probably we should read, not et8éras draé révra 
bre Kupcos Aady KA, Dut elddéras mavras bre’ "Ingots dak Audy 
«.7.A.—the position of dmag in accordance with x and several 
Church Fathers and Versions, Incovs (a corruption acc. to WH), 
with AB minusc. Copt. Vg, etc., Tach , Zahn (ZAinl, 288), Nestle 
(Finf. 261). On the relation of Jude to Jewish apocalyptic 
writers cp EscHATOLOGY, especie ily § go and for a list of co- 
incidences cp Chase, art. ‘Jude, Epistle ’of,’ in Hastings’ DE 
2801 f} 
Rixides the well-known English and German Introductions 
the followin works and articles may be consulted : Amaud, 
. Recherches crit. sur [1.p. ne Jude ('31)5 
5. Literature. Keil, Pet. «. Jud. (535 Schott, Pet. w. Jud. 
(63); Spitta, Der 2 By. d. Pet. u, der By. 
des Jud, (85) ; Ritschl, St. Av. (61) 3 V. Soden in HC3 43 
Schenkel in 474, Lex. 3433 f (71); Pfleiderer, Urchristen- 


thuml2) (87). 0. C. 


JUDEA (ioyAaia [Ald.]), in Judith39, a false 
reading for DorazA (Awtaiac [BN], -teac [A)). 
See DOTHAN. 

Doteea is defined as situated over against the great strait (RV 
‘ridge’) of Judea (ib. 70D mplovos rod peyddov tis iovdatas 5 
similarly Syr.): the Gr. translator read "wb, ‘a saw,’ instead 
of WD, ‘plain’ (Reland). This same plain is referred to in 
46(om. &). 


JUDGE. The words for ‘judge’ will reward in- 
vestigation. 

L by, saphet (Phen. pby, Lat. suyetes [pl.]; Ass. sapdtus 
KpiTys, exacts). Seebelow JUDGES ied $n; iis Law 
AND_ JUSTICE, § 9“, GOVERNMENT, 9 17, ISRAEL, § 8,4, and 
cp COVENANT, § 4 Other words rendered ‘judge’ are:— 

a J dayyan, 1S, 2415 [16], Ps. 685 [6](@), Ezra 7 ast (| 1 Esd. 
8 23, xperas Kal dixagrds, EV “judges andjustices’). 

3. bSn, pala, Ex. 2122 Dt. 8231 Job 81 12 (all these passages 
are insecure ; see Ges,-Buhl). 

4. py blohim, Ex. 216 228{7]% 28[27], where AV 
se BRR (mg. of 2228); 1S. oe Vice ay ‘the judge’; 
in all these cases RV ‘God.'! Other_passages have been 
similarly interpreted’ ¢¢., Judg. 5s (EV ‘new gods’), Ps. 
82x1{2]. The explanhion is old (cp @ Ex. 216, 73 xpenjprov rod 
@e00; so Pesh.). Dillmann (Ax., ad foc) thinks that judges 
were called Eléhim, because they gave sentence at holy places; 
but Samaritan Tg. and Pent., Jerome, and probabl Vee Lat. 
(Ex. 228[7]4), followed by Graf and Kuenen_ think that one 
of the sanctuaries of Yahwé is meant, where ’the priests gave 
divinely sanctioned judgments. Eerdmans (72.7, '94,p. 283) 
and Marti(Gesch. 29) think that the household god is referred to 
as Elohim 3 and this view is archzeologically the most probable. 
On Ps. 82 1 see ANGELS, § 4. 

5. pup, #as2, Prov. 67 RvVmg. (AV ‘Guide,’ RV ‘ Chief’). 

In! spite of Toy’s defence Bickell’s objections to the passage 
appear to be valid. It is &metrical, and does not fit in well 
with what follows. It is probably an editor’s attempt to make 
sense of a variant form of 7, 6 which had became indistinct. 
The absence of any reference to Prov. 67 in ANT (g.z.) is fully 
justified. 

6. The yaw of Dan. 827 (EV. ‘judges’) is rendered in 
RVing. “chic uae Ser bucts f robabh the Pess endaragar, 
* counsellor,” a title which was still in use under the Sasanians 
ol Tabari, 462n.), and the resemblance. with }*173[227] is 


ereforé accidental’ (Bevan, ad éc.} cp Marti’s Arum. Gr, 


[Glossary]. 
7. 8 In NT k«pérys (Mt. 525), dcxacnjs (Lk. 1214, see Ti.). 
Perfectly synonymous (see @, 15, 2415 [16]). T. x, C. 





1 Cp DEposIT, t 2 
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Redaction (§ 14). 
Chronology (§ 15). 
Ultimate sources (§ 1. 
Historical value (§ 17). 
Text (§ 18). 

Literature (§ 19). 

The title /wdges is a translation of the Hebrew name c 
the book, DREW? (kpitai, H TWN KPITWN BIBACC} 
1. Title and a fi ner) enone ae - a 

Jace in the D°Cause it contains the history of certaii 
P c Israelite leaders and champions who ii 
ons the book itself (¢.g., 2 16-18) and else 
where in the OT (2 S.7715 2 K. 2322 Ecclus. 46 zx 
etc. ) are called ' Judges’ (Sophétim). 

Those who gave the book this title probably thought of th 
Judges as divinely appointed rulers, forming a continuou 
succession, and wielding over all Israel an authority whicl 
differed from that of the kings who followed them chiefly in 
that it was not hereditary (see Judg. 102f. 127,f 11 13 152 
1S.418 715).3 The word saphé¢ sometimes occurs in syn 
onymous parallelism with méek, ‘king’ (Hos. 77 Ps. 2 10) 
among the Phoenicians in an interregnum the supreme powe 
was committed to a dseagrijs (doubtless phy, saphées);4 i 
Carthage and other Punic cities the se/es were the chie 
magistrates, corresponding to the Roman consuls. 

The verb ppy, however, means also ‘ vindicate,’ anc 
thus ‘champion, deliverer,’ synonymouswith j»yn (Judg 
21618 3gJ cp 1 S.820 Neh. 927); and the tith 
could therefore be interpreted, Book of the Deliverer 
of Israel (Ephr. Syrus). 

In the Hebrew Canon, Judges is the second of th: 
Former Prophets, standing between Joshua and Samuel 
in @ (followed by Vg. and modern versions), Ruth, i 
story of the times of the judges (11), is appended t 
Judges and sometimes reckoned part of it.5 

The Book begins with a brief account of the invasion 
of the interior of Western Palestine by the severa 

tribes, their conquests and settlements 
2. Contents. the names of the cities which remained ‘i 
the hands of their old inhabitants (1); the disobedience 
of the Israelites in making peace with the Canaanites i 
rebuked by the Messenger of Yahwb (21-5). Ch. 26-1 
takes up the narrative at the point which has beei 
reached in Jos. 2427; the verses are substantialls 
identical with Jos. 24 28-31. This introduces a genera 
description of the period of the judges as a recurring 
cycle of apostasy from the religion of Yahwb t 
Canaanite heathenism, divine judgment inflicted by th 
hand of the neighbouring peoples, and signal deliver 
ance by a champion whom Yahwb raised up to sav: 
them from their enemies; closing with a catalogue o 
the nations of Palestine whom Yahwb, for the sins o 
Israel (or as a test of its loyalty), left unsubdued (2:1 
36). The history of the several judges is presented ii 
a scheme corresponding to 2 11-19. 

Thus 37-11: ‘The Israelites offended Yahwé .. « and h 
was incensed against Israel and sold them into the power o 
Cushan-rishathaim, king of Syria, . « « for eight years. The: 
the Israelites cried for help to Yahwk, and he raised them up : 
deliverer, Othniel ben-Kenaz. (Here follows the account of th: 
judge’s exploits.) And the land enjoyed security for fort: 
years. 

With other names and numbers, and variations o 
phraseology, a similar setting is given to the stories 0 
the succeedingjudges. 

Israel is oppressed by the Moabites . Ehud kills the king o 
Moah, Eglon and sets his country ’free (312-30); Shamga 
makes a slaughter among the Philistines (3 31); the Canaanite 
under their king, Jabin of Hazor, and his general Sisera 
oppress Israel* at the instance of the prophetess Deborah, Baral 
raises the trides, defeats Sisera, and delivers Israel (4); the 
victory is celebrated in a triumphal ode (5): the Midianite 
and their Bedawin allies harry and devastate the land; Gideor 


Title and place in Canon (§ 3. 
Contents (§ 2). 

Sources (§ 3). 

Analysis (§§ 4-13). 

Minor Judges (§ 9). 





1 Baba bathra ab. : 

2 See Moore, judges, p. xiii. Philo (De con/fus. ling., § 26 
cites it as % rév kpipdtoy avaypadouévy BiBAoS (py 5 Orig 
Zadharer); cp the & title of Kings, Bacrtecdy, 

3 So the name is understood by Josephus. 

4 Menander of Ephesus (in Jos. c. 4, 121). 

5 See CANON, §§ 6 10; and RurH. 
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by a stratagem throws their camp into.a panic, pursues, and 
destroys them (6:23 Abimelech, a son of Gideon, becomes king 
of Shechem; the hechemites revolt and are punished ; Abime- 
lech is killed while besieging Tbebez (9) ; Tola and Jair judge 
Israel (101-5); the Ammonites oppress the Israelites ‘In Gilead ; 
ee conquers them (106-127); Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon 
judge Israel (128-25) , the Philistines are the masters of Israel ; 
Samson inflicts many injuries upon them (13-16), 

Chapters 17-21 contain two stories of the times of 
the judges : the first (17 /.) tells of the migration of the 
Danites and the establishment of the sanctuary at Dan; 
the second {19-21}, of an outrage committed upon a 
traveller by the Benjamites of Gibeah and of the san- 
guinary vengeance taken upon the tribe. 

The preceding synopsis of its contents shows that 

the book in its present form consists of 
3. Sources. three parts = 

I. 11-25, a brief history of the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan in some way parallel to Josh. 

2, 26-1631 the history of Israel in Canaan from the death of 
Joshua to’ the death of Samson, set in the framework of a 
consistent religious interpretation and a continuous chronology. 

3. 17-21, an appendix narrating other events of the same 
period, but containing the name of no judge and exhibiting no 
trace of the distinctive religious point of view observed in the 
preceding chapters. 

A. Deuteronomistic Book ¢ Judges.—Our inquiry 
must begin with the body of the book, 26-16 31. 

The introduction (26-3 6) as a whole is unmistakably 
deuteronomistic. 

The sweeping condemnation of the whole period—lIsrael 
forsook its own God, Yahwk, and worshipped the Baals and 
Astartes of Canaan—and the religious pragmatism which makes 
unfaithfulness to Yahwb the one unfailing cause of national 
calamity and return to him the signal for deliverance, are 
characteristic of the historiography of the end of the seventh 
century and in still more marked cree of the sixth century 
under the influence ofDeuteronomy, the prophets Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and the Exile itself,1 

The same pragmatism appears, as we have noted 
above, in the short particular introductions to the 
stories of the several judges (3x2-15 4x 7 131; more 
fully in 37-1 61-0 106-16), but not in chap. 1 nor in 
17-21. Judg. 26-163: may therefore properly be 
called the Deuteronomistic Book of Judges. 

The deuteronomistic element is confined, however, 
to the introduction and the setting of the stories; the 
stories themselves (except that of Othniel, 87-12) are 
not of deuteronomistic concertion, and, except on the 
margins where they are joincd to the pragmatic intro- 
ductions and conclusions, show no signs of deuterono- 
mistic redaction. 

ii. Pre-deuteronomic editor.— As in Josh. 1-12, the 
deuteronomistic author manifestly took his narrative 
material from an older written source without to any 
considerable extent recasting it. 

In the history of Gideon (6-8) and Abimelech (9) it is plain 
that two accounts have been combined in the sameway in which 

arallel narratives are so often united in the Pentafeuch and 
oshua. More or less convincing evidence of the composite 
character of the text is discovered in other stories also (Ehud, 
Deborah and Harak, Jephthah; see below, § 4 7%). The 
history of the judges was, therefore, related in at least two 
older books. 

These sources were united, not by the deuteronomistic 
author of Judg. 26-1631, but by an earlier compiler,? 
as is evident from the following considerations :— 

First, in the seams of the composite narrative no trace of the 
distinctive deuteronomistic manner can be detected. 

Second, the union of the two strands in 9 and in 17_% (19-21), 
which chapters were not included in the deuteronomistic Judges 
(see below, § x4), is entirely similar to that in 6-8, : 

Third, in the introductions and conclusions of the stories 
there are indications of an underlying editorial schematism 
different from that of Rn. 

iii. His two sources.— The pre-deuteronomic history 
from which the deuteronomistic author took his material 
was itself made up of two main strands of narrative 
united by a redactor. The case is thus precisely 
similar to that in Josh. 1-12 (see JosHua, § 6); and 
since in Josh. we have found reason to believe that 
the two sources are the continuations respectively of 


1 See Historica, Lirerature, $6. 
2 The opposite opinion is maintained by Kittel, almost alone. 
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those which in the Pentateuch are distinguished by the 
symbols J and E, and that they were united by a pre- 
deuteronomic redactor (Ryz),+ a presumption arises that 
this is true in Judges also, and this presumption has 
furnished the working hypothesis of recent criticism. 

It is indeed true that the history of the period of the judges 
is not the necessary sequel of Josh. in the same way that the 
history of the conquest and settlement of Canaan is the necessary 
sequel of the promises to the patriarchs and the history of the 
exodus in J and E; it is conceivable that an historian should 
close a work with the occupation of the promised land, as P 
seems to have done. This is hardly probable, however, in 
early historians, who commonly propose to bring the history 
down to their own time; and, antecedent probability aside, it 
can be shown that neither I nor E comes to an end in Joshua.3 
In Josh. 24, E not ee! aie back over the preceding history 
(idolatry of the forefathers: God's deliverance), but by its 
earnest warnings of the consequences of are away from 
Yahwé and worshipping other gods (19,4 22) looks forward to 
the subsequentnarration of such apostasy and its results, just as 
1.12 looks back over the period of the judges and forward 
over that of the kings. The suitable sequel of these verses in 
yam. 24 is Judg. 2B20f (cp 7=Josh. 2431 D), which in turn 
ead over to the stories in Judg. J also, whose account of the 
conquest is preserved in fragmentary form in Judg. 13-25 (with 
parallels in Joshua), cannot have ended his history with this 
incomplete earn of the land of promise : the very form of 
the chapter fairly presumes the intention to tell how in after 
times these cities came into the hands of the Israelites; and 
Judg. 223a, 32a, which are recognised by most recent critics as 
the continuation of J im Judg. 1, actually lead over to the 
relation of the wars which Israel had to wage with these nations 
in the period of the judges. 

The affinity of parts of Judg. to E and J respectively 
has long been observed. 

Stade found E, not only (with E. Meyer, 2c.) in parts of 26- 
36, but also in 106-16, which is clearly dependent on Josh. 24;4 
Bohme pointed out the striking resemblances to J in 6 11-24 and 
132-24 ;5 Budde carried the analysis through the entire book.§ 
Winckler, Holzinger, and Moore have worked upon the same 
hypothesis? 


Other scholars, while not denying the existence of 
more than one source in Judges, think that there are 
not sufficient grounds for identifying these sources with 
the J and E of the Hexateuch.§ For this division of 
opinion a different definition of the problem and a 


different approach to it are in part responsible. 

Kittel and those who occupy his position frame the question 
in some such way as this: Did the author who wrote the 
Yahwistic part the primeval history and_ the patriarchal 
stories in Genesis also write, say, the stories Samson, 
or the part of the story of Gideon ascribed by Budde and 
others to J ? and they find the resemblance in style and diction 
insufficient to establish identity of authorship in this sense. But 
the unity of J in this sense is not affirmed by the critics on the 
other side. Believing that the writing of history beg&n in Israel 
in the days of David or Solomon with the recent past, tbeevents 
which led to the founding of the kingdom, and ascended thence 
to remoter times, they recognise that in the first comprehensive 
history of Israel from the earliest times to the days of the 
kingdom there were included not only materials of very diverse 
character, but materials which had been previously reduced 


to writing by different hands, The existence of different 
elements of this kind in J even in Genesis itself is generally 
recognised. 


What the critics mean, who ascribe portions of 
Judges or Samuel to J is, not that these portions 
necessarily received their literary form from the same 
hand as the stories of the patriarchs or the narrative of 
the exodus, but that they formed part of the same 
comprehensive historical work in which the Yahwistic 
parts of Genesis and Exodus were included; and that 
they were written in general in the same age and 
surroundings, and in the same spirit. 


1 In using the word ‘pre-deuteronomic’ to designate this 
redaction. it is not meant to imply that it was earlier than 
621Bc., but only that it preceded the deuteronomistic edition 
of Joshua and Judges. 

P, however, it is to be observed, is an archzeology rather 
than a history. 

3 First demonstrated by E. Meyer, ZA TW 11447. (81). 

4 ZATW 1 3407. (81). 

5 ZAT Wh5oasr & (8s), i 

6 Ri. Sa. (90). Yor an earlier attempt see Schrader in De 
Wette, £727.8) (69). 

7 See Budde, Richter (KHC), ag 2 (97). 

8 Kue. Oud.) 1355 £3 Ki. St Av. 6544 & (92); Gesch. 
215 77; Frankenberg, Comp. d. deut. Richterbuches (95); Ko. 
Lint, 252-254, and im Hastings’ DB 2811 7% (99) 

9 See HistorICAL LITERATURE, § 1/4 
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It is manifest also that the problem should methodic- 
ally be approached, not, as is generally done, from 
the analysis of Genesis, but from that of Josh. 1-12, 
where the nature of the sources is more nearly the same 
and their relation to the deuteronomistic element 
similar. When we come at it from this side, there 
appears to be no greater difficulty in the discrimination 
and identification of the sources in Judges than in 
Joshua, where J and E are generally recognised. 
There is general agreement that Judg. 1 gives us J's 
account of the conquest, much abridged and glossed by 
later hands. 

8, Additional chapters. — Ch. 17 f. and 19-21 contain 
no deuteronomistic element. In both, two strands of 
narrative seem to be combined; the character of the 
two versions and the nature of the composition make it 
areasonahle presumption that the sources are the same 
as in the preceding chapters: in 19-21, the presence 
of a third element complicates the problem (see below, 
§ 13). 

Chap. 11-25 is in the main from J, and contains an 
abridgment or epitome of the oldest account of the 
conquest. 

1a (corresponding to Josh. 11a) was added by the last editor, 
making the only possible connection—thougha false one—with 


. the preceding book. The hand of the post- 

4 Analysis, exilic editor 1s to be recognised also in4 89 f. 

Chap. 11-25. (ascribing to Judah the conquests of Caleb, 

; ? 20f)) 18, and in various minor glosses; 214 

connects with 54, the intervening verses, containing the reproof 

administered by the Messenger’ of Yahwé to Israel for making 

peace with the Canaanites, are the addition of a redactor, 

probably R, ; the passageis a cento of reminiscences from the 
Pentateuch. 

In 26-36, the Introduction to the Book of Judges 


proper, the text is plainly not homo- 
5. Chap. 26-311. geneous ; but repeated redaction 
has made the problem presented to criticism very 
difficult. 

Vv, 6-10, which connect immediately with Josh. 2427 and 
continue the history from that point (=Josh. 2428-31), are from 
E; only 7(=Josh. 243r, cp @) is froma deuteronomistic hand. 
The sequel to this appears to be 13204, and perhaps84.}_ The 
introductionof the deuteronomisticauthor is contained in zt # 
14-19; but 17 and perhaps z6 alsois a later addition(Rp). V, 23a 
and perhaps 236 (reading Jsvae7 instead of Joshua) is from J, to 
which also 3 2¢ belongs, the original continuation of the account 
of the conquest in ch. 1; 31@ 3, and te 4, are from a 
deuteronomistichand ; 5 is probably wholly redactional (?? Ryp); 
fe provenience of 222 is not clear; the glosses in 814 26 are 
ate, 

Chap. 37-11 (Othniel) is deuteronomistic throughout, a 
typical example of the historical scheme set forth in 

t The story of Ehud has a 
agi & Bes : 
6. Chap. 312-31. deuteronomistic introduction (12-15)— 
the concrete facts in which, such as the Moabite occupa- 
tion of Jericho (134), the sending of tribute (154), etc. 
are of course derived from the original beginning of the 
narrative — and a deuteronomistic close (29 f. ). 

In the story itself are some doublets; most clearly in the 
account of the audience (x9 :20), perhaps also in that of the 
escape (26a :266), and the Israelite attack on the Moabites 
(277). The attempt of Winckler to separate two strands in the 
narrative is not convincing.3 Perhaps the doublets should be 
regarded as evidencg not of the existence of a second source, 
hut of the conflation of variants in the same source. The story 
or the main narrative) comes from the oldest collection. Ch. 331 

Shamgar) must have been introduced here by a very late hand; 
at an earlier stage in the redactionit stood after 163z, where it 
is still found in several recensions of B.4 

The deuteronomistic introduction is easily recognised 

in 41-4; the corresponding close is divided between 
4 423 7, and 5314; materials from the 

7. Ch story itself are incorporated, especially 
and kes Deborah in 437, and traces of an older setting 
and Barak. seem to be preserved. The main 


1 The verses might in themselves be deuteronomistic and are 
now ascribed by Buddeto Dj, an earlier deuteronomistic redaction 
than x1 7% (Do). 

2 For different attempts to analyse this introduction, see 
Moore, /udges (95), and SBOT, ‘Judges’ (97), and Budde, #2. 
(KHC, 97). 

3 ATLtiche Unters. 58 7: (92) 

4 See § 14. 
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narrative relates a conflict with Sisera, his defeat and 
death ; asin 5, Sisera appears in it as an independent 
and powerful prince. A pre-deuteronomic redactor, 
for reasons which can only be uncertainly conjectured, 
connected this story with the account of an Israelite 
victory over Jabin, king of Hazor, superficially harmon- 
ising the two by making Sisera Jabin’s general (2 7; 176 
also is harmonistic). 

The account of the war (? of Zebulun and eae with 
Jabin, which is the basis of Josh. 111 77 also, seems to be derived 
from the same source as the victory of Judah_and Simeon over 
Adonihezek (Judg.15 gf, cp Josh. 10), Ze, J; in that case it 
was probably quite brief, Contamination from the story of 
Jabin may be suspected in the mention of Kedesh of Naphtali 
as the home of Barak and the rendezvous of the tribes (6 10), 
and the locating of Jael's tent in the same vicinity (1 17), far 
away from the field of battle in the Great Plain; but the 
premises of this story are so imperfectlypreserved that we can- 
not be certain. The story of Siserais not improbably from E 5 
but there are no decisive grounds for the attribution. v. 176 
is at least redactional ; 5 is a late addition (RP). 

Chap. 9 is atriumphal ode, celebrating the victory over 
Sisera. The title (z) was probably prefixed by the 
editor who introduced the poem into the historical 
context (cp Ex. 151) ; 3lbis D's standing formula; 2 is 
thought by some to be misplaced or editorial; to others 
2f. appears to be an invitatory in the manner of the 
liturgical psalms 5 3r@ is also questioned (see Budde 
&7.). Whether the ode was included in one of the 
collections of old Hebrew poetry such as the Book of 
Jashar, and whether it was found in one of the sources 
of Judges (? J), are questions which can hardly be 
answered with any confidence. See further, DEBORAH, 


§ 3. 

The usual deuteronomistic introduction is found in 

61-6, embodying material from JE, and glossed by later 

hands; the close in 828; 833-35 isa 

8. Chaps. 6-8, 9. brief substitute for 9, which was not 
Gideon, includedinthed ‘etiatadsee 
Abimelech includedinthedeuteronomisticJudges. 

* The composite character of 6-8 was 

early recognised (Studer)—8 4 7% cannot be the sequel of 
7 22-83; but the problem in 6 / is extremely complicated, 

and a complete solution is scarcely to be expected. See 

GIDEON. 

Judg. 68-10, the prophet's reproof, is akin to Josh. 24 18.7 
1017 7 12; the resemblance may point to identity of source or 
to dependence, and the versesmay be ascribed according tty or 
to a late editor ;1 the fact that the speech is broken off may be 
urged for the former hypothesis (Budde). The call of Gideon, 
11-24, is from J (Bohme and most recent critics); many glosses, 
probably by more than one hand, in 136 14 16 176 x8@ 20 218 
anticipate Gideon's recognition of his visitor, and convert his 
hospitality into a sacrifice 2 it is not_necessary to suppose con- 
tamination from a second source ; 25-32 is cognate to 7-11, and 
ae from the same source (Ey) ; late glossesin 286 3128 

26 33; 31 are with much probability ascribed to E; is 
from J; 35a 72-3 is an addition attributed_to Rye (Moore 
SBOT) or to a post-exilic hand (Budde); 6356 is a still late; 
be aay 

Chap.’7 9-15 is ascribed by Bndde to E, by Moore and Holzinger 
to J. In the description of the night attack on the Midianite 
camp (16-22) two stratagems have been combined—a clear 
analysis is impossible. The horns are eae from E (cp 
Josh. 6), the jars and torches then from J ; Winckler with con- 
siderable pro ability surmises that the latter originally belonged 
to the account of the attack E. of the Jordan Gr): it would 
follow that 84 7% was omitted by the redactor who fused the two 
versions in 726% | Chap. 7247, 81-3, form the conclusion of E's 
narrative (harmonistic gloss, in 7 256). 

Chap. 84-21, with the exception of glossesand retouches in 104 
16, is from the oldest source (J); it presumes a personal griev- 
ance whichisnot mentioned in 6 1-83. Chap, 822 7, the rejection 
of the kingdom, stands on the same plane with 18.8 1017_77_123 
the question whether we have to do with a late addition to E or 
with a deuteronomistic hand is of eee chiefly for the histor 
of the redaction. The setting up of the 'Ephod' at Ophral 
(24-27a) is from J (glosses in 26), the comment thereupon (276) 
deuteronomistic. 28 3335 is Rp’s close; 30-32 were insertedb: 
Rp (cp 112) when he restored 9 to its original place in the book, 

Chap. 9, Abimelech. The chapter exhibits no trace 


of deuteronomistic redaction; butit is plainly composite. 
Two accounts of the discomfiture of the Shechemites 
stand side by side in 34 % and 42 f.; the antecedents of 
both may he traced in the earlier part of the chapter. 

1 Hardly to Rp (Frankenberg). 


2 So Holzinger and Budde; cp Frankenberg. 
3 See§ 14. 
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Both sources must have narrated how Abimelech became king , 
but 1-6 seemsto be homogeneous. The story of Gaal (26-40 [41]) 
is, in the main, from 2 31 Jotbam's apologue (7-21) from E 
(16-19a_not improbably secondary); 22-23 E Ce Rye), from 
which 4245 also are derived ; 46-55“are ascribed by Moore to E 
(cp 41), by Budde to J (4z=Ryx) 3 56% may be from E or Ryz. 

The brief notices of the ‘ minor judges’ differ in both 
form and content from the stories in the midst of which 
they stand. 

They speak neither of Coe stor a Be Mle cae me 

stereotypedformulais, Afterhim judge 
9. Chaps. 101-5, Israel sh . years... And NN died cnd 
128-15 : Minor was lente wos and such ee The 
is years rule , 22, 7, 10, 8) differ notice- 
Judges. ably from the symmetrical numbers of Ron's 
chronology (40, 20, 80). 

‘The names of several of these 'judges' are otherwise 
known as names of clans, and what is told of their 
numerous posterity, possessions, and matrimonial 
alliances seems to be the legendary reflection of clan 
history. 

Many scholars therefore think that these notices were made u 
by a late redactor to round out the number of ¢wztefve judges? 
In confirmationof this view it was pointed out that the sum of the 
years of their rulé_ (70) is almost exactly that«of the periods of 
oppression(71) in Rp's introductionsto the storiesof the judges; 
the post-exilic editor made the succession continuous, reckoning 
the years of foreign domination cn the intention of Rp, inter- 
regna) in the rule of the succeeding judge. The framework 
in which these names and numbers are set is an imitation of Rp. 
Others, observing that the formula of the minor judges occurs 
also at the close of the story of Jephthah (127, note also the sx 
years of his rule cpi520 18.418 715), believe that the minor 
judges were contained in JE, and were taken thence without 
change by Rp; the set phrasesof Ro are an amplification of 
those of his predecessor." 

The arguments from the number twelve and from the 
chronology are not conclusive, and even if it were 
certain that the minor judges were not contained in the 
deuteronomistic book, it would still be possible that Rp 
did not invent them, but simplyrestored them from JE; 
that the names are really those of clans is not proof of 
late origin, as we may see from Gen. 38, for example. 

The introduction to the story of Jephthah, 106-16, is 
much longer than usual, and appears on close examina~ 
tion not to be homogeneous. 

In 6-9the set formulasof Rp have been expanded by subsequent 
editors (especially in 6a@8 86 9a) 510-16 is cognate with 68-10 ; 

, it looks as if a redactor had combined an 

10. Chap.196- introduction to the Philistine oppression in 

127: Jephthah. the days of Eli with that to the Ammonite 

oppression(cp 7; 17,/- belongs to the deuter- 

onomisticintroduction,the materialbeing taken fromthe following 

story; the closing formulas are found in 1133127 (perhapspre- 
deuteronomistic) 5 in r1% we have editorial amplification 

In 1017-127, the long diplomatic representation to 
the king of Ammon, 1112-28, is foreign to the main 
narrative; it has in reality nothing to do with the 
Ammonites; the argument is drawn entirely from the 
history of Israel's relations to Moab. The passage is 
therefore generally regarded as an editorial addition 
(? Ry). 

Holzinger, followed by Budde (KHC, Richter, 80-82), con- 
jectures that two stories (J and E) about Jephthah_ have been 
combined, much as are the two stories about Gideon in 6-8. 
outlawed freebooter recalled from banishment by the Gileadites 
(11 x-10 in the main , 2 is a late interpolation) ; after seeking aid 
in vain from the tribes west of the Jordan (cp 122, and 1129), he 
marches against the Ammonites and defeatsthem; the Ephraim- 
ites who come against him seeking trouble are severely punished 
122-6). In the other (E) he was represented as dwelling at 

izpah , the enemy is Moab (11124, barmonised by Rye by the 
substitution of the name on) ; the victory is purchased by the 
vow which cost the life of the hero's daughter (11 30-40).5 


In the story of Samson the brief deuteronomistic 
formulas are found in 181 1520 163r. 

ee enemas The stories, which are not all of the 
ee * same antiquity,' were in all probability 
foundinJ; composition or contamination from E is not 


1 Budde suspects considerable contamination from the other 
source. 

2 Noldeke, A Thicke Unters. 190. 

3 See We. CH) 216.4 cp 356; Stade, ZATW 1330 f. (81); 
Budde, #2,Sa. 134%, Rt inf xviif 3; Cornill, Bind), 

4 Both Kuenen (Ond.() 13514, cp 342, 354) and Kittel (Hés¢. 
83.4) regard the list of minor judges as pre-deuteronomic. 

5 See further, JEPHTHAH. 
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demonstrable ; in some cases a later Yahwistic variant 
has been united with the older story (Budde); in 14 an 
editor has made numerous changes, the tendency of 
which is toremove the offence of Samson’s marriage into 
a Philistine family.? 
As has been noted above (§ 3, ii.}, chaps. 17 f exhibit 
no signs of deuteronomistic redaction. The repetitions 
which abound in the story have been 
pln cag ascribed to interpolation by an editor 
1gr Of whose aim was to throw contumely 
Danites.? on the famous sanctuary at Dan ;4 
more probably they are due to the union of two closely 
parallel versions.4 
The main narrative is from J; the second version may be 
traced in 172-4 7* 114 12a 183 4* in one strand running through 
187-10 25 31 (or 30). The hand: of both Rye and Rp may be 
recognised ;the former in harmonistic adjustments, the latter 
chiefly in archeological] notes. ieee . 
In chapters 19-21 there is a stratum which in spirit and 
language is akin to the youngest additions to the Hexateuch 
and to the historjcal midrash in Chron, 
13. Chaps. 19-21: the late SEE oe 20 2 O48 ane 


Outrage at of ne oe text in ie x9 29, considerable 
part of 36-41, 44@ 47), 212-14 in the main, 
Gibeah. + 16 196 20 aa* ay The older narrative was 


itself ¢ompasite, as appears most clearly in 19. The main source 
is J, contamination from a second version is to be recoguised 
especially in 196-8 10* 1315@; a complete separation of the 
two Closely parallel and raeragetd welded accounts is not 
feasible. In 21 the rape of the Shilonite maidens (15 
17-194 21-23, excluding glosses in 22) comes from the oldest 


source; thé remainder is not homogeneous ; Budde finds (in 1 
6-8 roa 12* 13 14* 246) E’s account of the expedition to Jabesh 


combined with the post-exilic version of the same; others ascribe 
the repetition and confusion to very late interpolation (especiall 
in “PD, evidence of which is found in 20 also (iz 18 23 f. 27 7. 
etc.), The midrash seems to have been united to JEbya 
redactor; see § 14. 

deedaction—i. Pre-deuteronomistic (Rjz).——As in Josh. 

1-12, the eenierenomiee author of Judg. found J and 

: already united by an earlier redactor 
14. Redaction. (Ryu); there is no evidence that he had 
J or Eseparately. The earlier redaction was primarily 
harmonistic $ ‘itlaboured with more or less skill to make 
one continuous narrative out-of two. Its religious stand- 
point was that of the prophetic period ; the moral and 
religious lessons of the history are emphasised, as they 
were also in the younger stratum of E; it is not improb- 
able that the beginnings of a pragmatism akin to that 
of Rp were found in Rjg. The historical standpoint is 
that of a united nation, and it was natural that the 
redactor should seein the invasions of particular regions 
and the deliverances wrought by local champions the 
oppression and liberation of all Israel, thus also prepar- 
ing the way for Rp. 

ii, Deuteronomistic (Rp). — Theaim of the deuterono- 
mistic author, ashas been observed above, was religious 
rather than historical; the experience of Israel in the 
days ofthe judges is used to enforce for his own 
generation the lesson that unfaithfulness to Yahwé is 
always punished by national calamity, but that repent- 
ance brings deliverance. This lesson is set forth in the 
introductions to the whole book, and to the history of the 
several judges; the redactor hardly touched the stories 
themselves. He freely omitted, however, what did not 
readily lend itself to his purpose; chaps. 19 (for which 
833-35 is a substitute) 177 19-21, and perhaps the end 
of Samson’s career, 16 (note the close 1520). Later 
deuteronomistic editors may have added some verses, 
especially in the longer introductions (26-36 61-10 
106-z8).® 

It isnot probable that the deuteronomistic Book of 
Judges ended with 1631(or1520}; the Philistine oppres- 
sion was not at an end with the death of Samson. We 
should expect the author to include the whole period of the 
judges down to the establishment of the kingdom, and, 


" 


1 See Stade, ZA TW 4250-256('84); v. Doorninck, 7%, 7 28 14+ 
32 (’94). 

2 Oort, Th. Ti 285-29 (67) ; Halévy, RE3 21207-217 (‘go). 

8 Oort, We. (formerly ?, Kue., and sill ers. ‘ 

4 Vatke, Be, Bu., Moore ; see now We. CH (3) 363 % (99). 

5 Budde (#2.) finds evidence of two deuteronomistic¢ redactions. 
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at least, he can hardly have failed to record the deliver: 
ance from the Philistines. Confirmation of this ante- 
cedent probability is found in z S. 1-12. 

At the close of the life of Eli a S.4z8) we read the formula, 
‘He judged Israel forty years,’ precisely corresponding to 
Judg. 1631 (cp127 102 4 1291114); Samuel also is represented 
asa great deliverer, under whom the Philistines suffered such 
a repulse ‘that they were subdued and no more invaded the 
territory of Israel; the hand of Yahwé was against the Philis- 
tines as long as Samuel lived’ ._S.743,. cp Judg, 218 Josh. 15 


‘ 


Judg.33r 423 4 8281133); of Samuel also it is said, ‘He 
judged Israel as long as he lived’ « S. 725). 

We should expect also that the author of the deuter- 
onomistic Judges would bring his book to a close by 
repeating and enforcing the religious lessons he had so 
much at heart, justas thedeuterononiistic history of Moses 
closes with his solemn parting admonitions (Dt. 4 29 f), 
and the deuteronomistic history of Joshua with similar 
exhortations from the leader of the conquest (Josh. 23). 
The farewell address of Samuel, the last of the judges, 
in 1S, 12, with its historical retrospect and its solemn 
warnings for the future, SO evidently marking the bound- 
ary between the history of the judges and the kings, is 
just such a close as we should look for from the author 
of Judg. 26-36 (or 21x tT). The alternative is to sup- 
pose that the passages cited from Samuel belong ex- 
clusively to a pre-denteronomic editor ; which would 
compel us to suppose (with Budde) that the original 
conclusion of the deuteronomistic Judges was omitted 
by the post-exilic redaction (Rp). 

iii. Post-extlic (Rp|.—In Judg., as in Josh. 18 /%, it 
seems that J Ewas in the hands of the post-exilicredactor, 
who restored from it the chapters which Rp omitted 
(19 17-21): The splitting of the deuteronomistic formula 
in 424 and 5316, suggests the possibility that 5 also was 
inserted by a post-exilic hand. The last redactor also 
introduced the midrashic version of the war on Benjamin 
in 19-21; many minor additions and changes in the 
text of other chapters are to be ascribed to this redactor 
or .to still later editors and scribes. To Rp many 
scholars attributealso the ’minorjudges’ (101-5 128-15) ; 
see above, §9. Itis generally agreed that Shamgar in 
331 belongs to one of the latest stages of the redaction. 
The history of the text shows that the verse once stood 
after 163: (following Samson), where the Philistine 
slayer is in place, and was introduced by the usual 
formula of the minor judges. The character and form 
of the notice remind US strongly of the exploits of 
David‘s heroes (2 S. 23, cp especially Shammah ben 
Agee, 11 7). Corruption of the name to Shamgar (56) 
led to the insertion of the verse before 4 ft It is quite 
possible that the verse in its original form stood in JE 
after Samson. 

In 1 K.61 the deuteronomistic author makes the time 
from the Exodus to the founding of the temple in the 

fourth year of Solomon 480 years. 
15. Chronology.” This i mantels computed on the 
basis of twelve generations of forty years.® 

The chronology of R,, in Judg. belongs to the same system. 


Othniel’s victory secured peace for 40 years; Ehud’s, 80° 
Barak‘s, 40; Gideon’s, 40; Samson judged Israel 20 years: 
By the side of these round numbers ape others which do not 
seem to be systematic ; for the rule of the minor judges’ (23, 
22, 7, 10, 8), Jephthah (6), Abimelech (3), and for most of the 
periods of oppression (8, 18, 20, 7, 18, 40). Thesum of all these 
numbers, together with the times of Moses (40), Joshua, Eli 
(40, @ 20), Samuel, Saul, David (40), greatly exceeds 480, and 
various hypotheses have been pore to bring the data into 
agreement. The most probable ts that the years of foreign 
lomination are not to be counted separately, but to be included 
in the rule of the judges, which are thus continuous. We thus 
obtain : Moses, 40; Joshua, x; Othniel, 40 ; Ehud, 80; Barak, 
0; Gideon, 40; Ninos Juders with Jeputan. 76 ; Samson, 20; 

li, 40; Samuel, ¥; Saul, 2; David, 40; Solomon (to the 


para of the temple), 4 5 total 4zo+a+y+z, which leaves us 
60 (or 1 


with & we give only 20 years to Eli, 80) years for 





1 See Budde, #7, x ; and Moore, SBOT, ‘Judges,’ on 163z. 

2 See Néldeke, ATUiche Unters. 173 J 3 Moore, Judges, 
Introd. § 7; Budde, 27, xvii fi; also Bousset, ‘Das chrono. 
logische SYstem.d. biblischen” Geschichtsbticher,’ ZA TW 20 
136 77. (1900). 

3° See CHRONOLOGY, € 5. 
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Joshua, Samuel and Saul. Substantially the same result is 
reached by those) who reckon in the periods of oppression and 
exclude the ‘ minor judges’ as a later addition (see § 9). 

The oldest written history of the period of the judges 
drew its materials from the local traditions ; the story 

‘ of Ehud is connected with Gilgal; 
16. Ultimate Gideon and Abimelech with Ophrah 
and Shechem ; Jephthah with Mizpeh 
in Gilead; Deborah and Barak belong apparently to 
the tribes N. of the Great Plain (though Deborah may 
have been early appropriated by Ephraim). The 
subject of these traditions was naturally the daring 
deed by which an Israelite hero discomfited the enemy 
and delivered his countrymen; of the situation only 
enough was recalled to make the achievement the more 
glorious; there was no motive for preserving the 
memory of the misfortunes of the Israelites in war, or 
the way in which their neighbours got the upper hand 
of them. We may be sure that if the deuteronomistic 
author had found any such details in his sources he 
would have made the most of them. 

Chaps. 13-16 are of a differentcharacter. They con- 
tain a life of Samson from the announcement of his birth 
to his death, and narrate, not one signal act of deliver- 
ance, but aseries of exploits in which the hero, a man 
of gigantic strength, in his own cause, single-handed, 
inflicts many injuries upon the Philistines. The stories 
may reflect a historical situation, the Danite Hercules 
may have been a historical person; but it is evident 
that we have in these chapters not historical traditions, 
in the sense in which we may use those words of the 
stories of Ehud, Gideon, Abimelech, and others, but 
popular tales, in which, as usual, elements of widely 
diverse origin—in part, perhaps, mythical— have been 
united in the imagination of the people? It is note- 
worthy, and not without historical significance, that 
these are the only stories in the book which come from 
the south. 

Chapters 17 7, which have for subject the migration 
of the Danites, the origin of the idol and the priesthood 
at Dan, are probably derived from the traditions of 
that sanctuary. Of the history of the war over Gibeah 
(chap. 19 #), we can only say’that it seems to be from 
an Ephraimite sonrce. 

In estimating the historical value of the Book of 
Judges, we must bear in mind that the stories of the 
17. Historical deliverers of Israel represent _ only 

certain glorious moments in the history 
value. of these centuries; of their manifold 
vicissitudes of fortune tradition has preserved but 
fragmentary memories, and of the long, slow process 
by which the nomadic Israelite tribes established them- 
selvesin Canaan and adopted the agriculture and arts of 
the older inhabitants, we learn only from the glimpses 
which the stories incidentally afford us. 

The chronological scheme of Rp is late and system- 
atic; we cannot be sure that the order in which the 
stories were arranged in JE was chronological. In the 
stories themselves a legendary admixture cannot be 
denied ; this has been successively heightened by later 
authors and editors; the union of parallel accounts by 
Ryze has, in more than one case, wrought an intricate 
confusion which baffles the keenest analytic criticism. 

When all this is recognised, however, it remains true 
that the picture which the book gives us of the social 
and religious conditions of the period which preceded 
the establishment of the kingdom is ’of the highest 
historical value. It is manifest that the traditions con- 
tained in it were fixed in writing before the momentous 
changes which the kingdom wrought had had time to 
make such a state of things as is represented in Judg. 
unintelligible or unsympathetic. 

We fortunately possess one contemporary monument, 
the Song of Deborah ;? and its description of the great 


> 


1 See Samson, § 2. 
2 See Desoran, and PogTICAL LITERATURE, § 3 (ii.). 
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struggle with the Canaanites confirms the impression 
that the picture of the times which the stories draw for 
us is as faithful as it is vivid.? 
The Hebrew text of Judges is unusually well pre- 
served. Only in parts of the Song of Deborah does 
18, Text. @7Y. considerable passage seem to be beyond 
: * criticalremedy. In other difficult places un- 
skilful redaction, rather than faulty transmission, seems 
to be responsible for the obscurity. 

There are two distinct, if not wholly independent, 
Greek translations of the book; one found in the great 
mass of manuscripts (A, etc.), and rendered by most 
of the secondary versions, of which Lagarde’s edition, 
may be taken as a fair representative; the other in 
B, a group of minuscules, and the Sahidic version. 
The latter, which is the younger of the two, adheres 
closely to MT, and is consequently of relatively little 
value for the emendation of the text.? 

A. Commentaries.—Sebastian Schmid, 1684; Jo. Clericus, 
1708; G. L.- Stnder, Richter, ’35°; second (title) ed. ‘42 ; 
. ‘ Bertheau, °45, (2) °83 (KGH), C. F. Keil, 
1S. Literature. 63 ()’74, ET, 68; P. Cassel, °65, 2)'87 

(Lange's Bibelwerk), ET, ’72 ;J. Bachmann, 
‘68 (unfinished; chaps. 1-5); Hervey, ’72 (Speaker’s Commen- 
tary); E. Reuss, La Azle, 1,’77 ; Das Alte Testament, 1,’92 ; 
S. Oettli, °93(KGK);G. F. Moore, ’95 (Internat. Crit. cae: 
’98 (SBOT ;translationand brief notes) ; K. Budde, ’97 (A #7C). 

B. Criticism— Noldeke, Untersuchungen sur Kritik des AT, 
173-198 (69); Schrader, in De Wette, Eimd.®) 327-3333 We. 
CBO 213-238, CP 353-3573 y- Doominck, Siyarage tot de 
tehsthritiek van Richteren, 1-16, 123-128 (79) ; E. Meyer, ‘Kritik 
der Berichte iiher, die Eroberung Palaestmas,‘ ZA 7W 1117-146 
(81); B, Stade, Zur Entstehungsgesch. des vordeut. Richter- 
buches,’ ZA TH 1 399-343 (81); J. C. Matthes, 74.715 593 7 
(Sx) 3 Ww. Boehme, ZA 7'W 5251-274 (85) ; K. Budde, 247" 
793-166 (87); RiwSa. 166-r (go), Kuenen, Ond.(2) 1338-367 5 
S_R. Driver, 3OR 1 258-270 (89), £atrod.(6) (97); R. Kittel, 
‘Die Pentateuch. Urkunden in den BB Richter 1, Samuel,’ Sz, 
Kr.6544 - (92), Hist. i. also in Kautzsch, HS, ’94 (analysis 
in the margin), G. Kalkoff, Zur Quellenkritik des Kichter- 
buches, 93 (Gymnas. Progr.) ; Prskenbere Die Composition 
des deuteronontischen Richterbuches, ’95 ; Kénig in Hastings’ 
DB, art. ‘ Judges’ ('99). See also the commentaries of Studer, 
Bertheau, “Moore, and Bndde Casing valuable unpublished 
investigations of Holzinger), and the Polychrome Bible (analysis 
in colours). G.F.M. 


JUDGMENT, DAY OF (Hmepa Kpicewc), 2 Pet. 
37. See ESCHATOLOGY, §§ 34% 


JUDGMENT HALL (rpaitwpion), Jn. 182833 
199 Acts 2835; RV ‘palace, RV™& PRA&TORIUM 
(g.v.). 

JUDITH (57), § 76; fem. of JEHUDI, ¢.v.)}. 
1. Daughter of Beeri the ‘ Hittite’ (or rather ‘ Rehobothite,’ see 
RenHosotu), and one of the wives of Esau; Gen. 2634 [P} 


(covdfe}iw [ADEL]). See Basematn. A Jewish clan as 
* daughter of a Rehobothite, is not likely. Perhaps ‘Judith’ 


is a corruption of Horith (n"in). 

2. See below. T.KC 

JUDITH, THE BOOK OF (joyAe19 [BNA], @.¢., 
475), one of the Books of the APOCRYPHA [§ 5, 4], has 
come down to us in a shorter and a 
longer form, and the text of the 

of story. latter in a varietv of recensions. 

The various texts belonging to the longer (the canonical) 
recension show much more pronounced differences than are 
found in those belonging to the other. Even Jerome speaks of 


the number and variety of the MSS of the Judith legend which 
had been seen by him. 


The two forms of the story are quite different in 
tendency and in historical background. The contents, 
which though similar are not absolutely identical, are 
therefore summarised here separately, as comparison of 
the two forms of the story may enable us to arrive at 
sure conclusions as to the date and origin of the book.® 


1. Two versions 


1 On the historical character of Judg. 1,see JosHua, §§ 13 15} 
also HistoricaL LITERATURE, § 2, 

2 On the text see Moore Judges xiili -) and in addition to 
the authors there cited, Mez, Die) Bibel des Josephus,’95 5 cp 
Moore’s critical edition of the text in SBOT Heb.; 1900. 

8 The line here taken renders it unnecessary to discuss other 
critical theories; which, resting on mere conjecture, were only 
po useful. They are briefly referred to by Kénig in 

is Zind., and discussed at length by Ball in his commentary. 
[Ball himself refers Judith to the time of queen Salome- 
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The longer form of the story is as follows : — Arphaxad, 
king of Ecbatana, fortifies his city. _Nabuchodonosor 
(Nebuchadrezzar), king of the Assyrians 
2, Longer ; Ni h akes war against him and 
story (A). ‘" ineveh, ma s eee s sand 

summons the dwellers in all the lands 
between Persia and Memphis to his aid. They refuse. 
Vowing vengeance against them, he marches alone to 
battle with ARPHAXAD (g.v., 2), and destroys him. 
After an interval be appoints Holofernes general over 
his army, and sends him against those nations which 
had refused their aid, with orders to spare none who 
should offer resistance, or should refuse to recognise and 
worship Nebuchadrezzar as a god. 

Holofernes occupies all the places along the sea coast, 
and destroys all their gods so that ‘all the nations 
should worship Nabuchodonosor only, and that all their 
tongues and their tribes should call upon him as god'(38). 
The 'children of Israel that dwelt in Judaea,' terrified 
at his approach, fortify their hills. Joakim the high 
priest charges the people of Bethulia and Betomesthaim 
to guard the passes to the hill-country, while all the 
inhabitants of Judaea and Jerusalem betake themselves 
to fasting and prayer. 

Achior, the leader of the children of Ammon, tells Holofernes 
who the Jews are and warns him not to attack them, for if there 
is no iniquity among them their Lord will defend them and their 
God be for them. Holofernes and his followers are incensed 
against Achior, and rebuke him, telling him that there is no 

od hut Nabuchodonosor, who has decreed the utter de- 
struction of the Jews. Achior will be destroyed with them. 
Having thus spoken Holofernes causes Achior to be cast 
down and left at the foot of the hill near Bethulia. He is 
rescued by the Jews, who, after the words of Holofernes have 
been reported to them, fall down and worship God, saying: 
'O Sorel God of heaven, behold their arrogance and pity the 
low estate of our race, and look upon the face of 'those that are 
sanctified unto thee (er, thy sanctuary [Syr.]) this day' (6x9). 

Holofernes lays siege to Bethulia and stops the water 
supply. The people lose heart and press Ozias and 
the rulers to give way; these promise to do so, if no 
help arise before five days have passed. Now in those 
days there lived a widow, named Judith, of rare piety 
and beauty. She fasted all the days of her widowhood 
save the eves of the Sabbath, and the Sabbaths, the 
eves of the new moons and the new moons, and the 
feasts and solemn days of the house of Israel. She 
blames Ozias and the rulers for thinking of submission, 
and points out to them that as they are now worshipping 
none other but the true God— andno one among them 
worships gods made with hands as had aforetime been 
the case—they may safely put their trust in God that 
he will not despise them nor any of their race. The 
rulers excuse themselves, and Judith promises to do for 
them something that shall go down to all generations. 
When left alone she falls on her face, and at the time 
when incense is being offered in the temple in Jerusalem 
she prays God to help her in her undertaking, recalling 
the deliverances wrought in the time of the Maccabaean 
revolt and on other occasions when God had signally 
discomfited the plans of their enemies for the destruction 
of the Jewish nation. She then decks herself bravely 
and goes to the camp of Holofernes accompanied by her 
maid, who carries a bottle of wine, a cruse of oil, a bag 
filled with parched corn and fine bread (and cheese 
{It. Syr. Vg.]). Arrived at the camp, she is brought 
before Holofernes, who asks her wherefore she has 
come. 


She tells him that her nation cannot he punished, neither 
can the sword pivall against them, except they sin against 
their God, but that now they are about to eat all those things 
which God charged them by his laws that, they should not eat 
and that they will therefore he delivered into his hands. Shd 
will show him the way to the town, and will lead him until he 
comes to Jerusalem. " Holofernes is highly pleased, and bids 
that his people should prepare for her of his own meats and 
that she should drink of his own wine. This she refuses; but 
in the morning she asks and receives permission to go forth into 


Alexandra (79-70 B.c.), and G. Klein (Actes du VIie, cougres 


internat, des Orientalistes, sect. sémit, 287-10x, Leyden, 93), 
reviving a theory of Hitzig, to the period of the revolt of Bar. 
Cochha (132-135 A.D.).] 
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she valley of Bethulia“for prayer ; on three successive nights 
iccordingly she goes forth and’ washes herself in a fountain by 
the camp. 

On the fourth day Holofernes who wishes to ‘ deceive’ 
Judith sends BaGoas (g.v.) the eunuch to invite her to 
a banquet. Sheaccepts. He drinks deeply and is left 
done with her. Praying God for strength she smites 
off, with his own scimitar, the head of Holofernes, and 
gutting it into her bag of victuals, hastens to Bethulia. 
All the people run together on hearing her voice, and 
seeing the head of Holofernes, give praise to God, who 
ias not taken away his mercy from Israel. The next 
norning they fall upon the besiegers, who, finding their 
‘eader dead, lose heart and flee in wild disorder. 

The Jews spoil the camp for thirty days, and Judith after 
singing a song of praise and thanksgiving to God accompanies 
che’ victors to Jerusalem, where the rejoicings before the 
ianctuary continue for the space of three months. After a 
zreat and glorious life she dies at the age of one hundred and 
ive years, and is buried in Bethulia in the cave of her husband 
Manasseh. 'And there was none that made the children of 
Israel any more afraid in the ay of Judith, nor a long time 
after her death' (1625). (Vg. adds :‘ but the day of the festival 
of this victory is received by the Hebrews in the number of 


the holy days, and is observed by the Jews from that time 
unto the present day.') 


The shorter form is as follows :—Seleucus besieged 
Jerusalem. The Israelites were fasting and praying. 
3. Shorter pane fies was a beautiful maiden, 

udith the daughter of Ahitob. God in- 
story (B). spired her with the thought that a miracle 
would be wrought through her. So she set out from 
Jerusalem with her maid and went to the camp of 
Seleucus, where she told the king that having heard 
that the town was sure to fall into his hands, she had 
come out first that she might find favour in his eyes. 
The king, struck by her beauty, desired to have her 
company. She declared herself willing to satisfy him, 
but as she was in her impurity, so she told him, she 
asked his permission to go out unmolested in the 
middle of the night to the fountain of water to 
make her ablutions. The king granted her request. 
At the banquet he drank much wine and was afterwards 
left alone with her. Taking his falchion she cut off his 
head and hastened with it to Jerusalem, passing un- 
molested through the camp. The Israelites seeing this 
unexpected deliverance rejoiced greatly, and going 
forth routed their enemies. They established this 
day as a day of feasting. It fell on the eighteenth 
day of Adar, and was observed as a day on which 
mourning and fasting were forbidden. 

Of the two tales the shorter seems to retain the true 
original character most. There is nothing improbable 

in astory of the kind. The names are 

4. Date of B. historical, and the besieged place is 
Jerusalem. The mention of the day on which the 
memory of the achievement was celebrated points to the 
fact that we have here a fragment of the Maccabaean 
calendar, which was abrogated officially in the middle 
of the third century of our era, but had fallen into 
desuetude long before. The narrative is probably the 
record of an occurrence during the wars of the Macca- 
bees. There is not a single reference in it to cere- 
monial observances, nor any allusion to sin and its 
consequences for the political future of the nation, 
through forfeiture of the grace and mercy of God by 
transgression, and by the worship of false gods. The 
reason for the visit to the fountain is made perfectly 
obvious, whilst in the other recension it is anything but 
clear. 

The longer tale differs completely in style, tendency, 
and conception. A simple incident in a war of antiquity 

and the heroism of a Jewish maiden are 
5. Date of A. only the warp upon which a later writer 
has woven his richly embroidered tale. He has trans- 
formed it into a tale of comfort and encouragement. 

From the leading features of the story as epitomised above, it 
is evident that the author of the romance laid the greatest 


possible stress upon strict observance of all the religious cere- 
monial in vogue in his time. He manifests his strong belief that 
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JUDITH (BOOK) 


God is sure to granthis aid to those who have not sinned. He 
takes the greatest care to emphasise the ruin that is sure to 
follow upon any meddling with the tithes or other sacred 
things, he abhors all ceremonial defilement, and dwells upon 
the efficacy of prayer, the prayer of the righteous and pure 
widow is sure to he heard, and her intercession saves the Jewish 
race. Judith scrupulously abstains from touching any of the 
food of the heathen. She fasts all the days of her widowhood, 
except on certain feast days and their eves. 

All these details show that the author of the longer 
story was a Pharisee. One might feel inclined to think 
of him as one of the ASSIDAANS (g.v.) from the very 
great stress he lays on the regular ablution before 
prayer, which is nowhere else heard of. 

A reminiscence of the old original survives in 129 where we 
read that 'She came in clean,’ hut in what respect is not 
mentioned. We are to understand that the whole rabbinical 
ceremonial law has been observed with great minuteness by 
Judith, in full agreement with the decisions arrived at in the 
controversy between the school of Shammai and that of Hillel. 
This is equally clear in the matter of food (wine, oil, and bread) 
and in that of the tithes which it is not lawful for any of the 
people so much as to touch with their hands (1113). 

These rigorous prescriptions point to the end of the 
first century B.C. 

A further study of the additional elements in the 
longer version (A) may enable us to fix its date with 
still greater precision. The chief ruler of the nation is 
the high priest; no mention is made of a king. 
Nebuchadrezzar has killed Arphaxad. 

It is easily seen that these names, borrowed from ancient 
history, stand for more modern ones, and have been chosen 
for the purpose of giving the book an air of antiquity, since 
otherwise it would defeat its own ends. Unless put forth as 
.atale of ancient deliverance it would miss the popular effect it 
was intended to have in times of danger and distress. 

The book also mentions Achior, the chief of the 
house of Ammon, as friendly to the Jews (5562). 
A great danger threatens the people. 

They are uncertain of the issue, but are convinced that God 
will not deliver them into the hands of their enemies if only 
they do what is right and live piously. It appears that they 
are suffering from great drought or scarcity of water. 

Taking these and other data (see, ¢.g;, JEMNAAN) 
together, we shall find but one period which the author 
can have had before him—the time, namely, eg the 
approach of Pompey to Jerusalem (B.c. 63). 

Aristobiilus 11. had commenced a war against his brother 
Hyrcanus 11. Scaurus (Holofernes), the Roman general in 
Syria, took the pact of Aristobilus.1 Pompey, before coming 
to Palestine, had a war with Mithridates, whom he overthrew 
and slew, exactly as Nabuchodonosor smote Arphaxad. _Aretas, 
king of the Nabataeans, assisted Hyrcanus at the instigation of 
Antipater the Idumaean. When hostilities commenced between 
Hyrcanus and Aristohiilus, a certain holy man, Onias by name 
(= Joakim),’ prayed that the great drought might cease (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 29. ompey, taking the side of Hyrcanus, deposed 
Aristobiilus and appointed Hyrcanus high priest. 

Here we find all the leading elements in the tale in 
correspondence with the historical events. BETHULIA 
{z.v.} is thus seen to be equivalent to syp»3 : the House 
of God, Jerusalem. This hypothesis is corroborated 
and strengthened if we compare the book with another 
product of exactly the same period, viz., the Psalms 
of Solomon, written shortly after this date, when 
Pompey had already met his death in Egypt. 

The situation as viewed by the two authors is almost 
identical, and the Psalms furnish a number of parallels to 
the leading views expressed by the author of Judith. He too 
knows of a high priest only. He too lays preponderant stress 
on the observance of ceremonial law (88-10) and on prayer 
(224 etc.); the prayer of the righteous is heard (153. e too 
dwells on ceremonial pollution and its purification (2 ah 812f 
1725-33); God blesses pious conduct (12 87) (see Ryle and 
James, Psalms of the Pharisees, xviii £ [’91))- esides, 
the tone which pervades the prayers of Judith and her last song 
finds its absolute counterpart in those Psalms. Both reflect the 
same period, viz., circa 56 B.C. 








The ceremonial prescriptions mentioned in Judith 
render any earlier date impossible: and at any later 
date the book would have lost its value and importance, 
as being too transparent a fiction. 

Winckler has given an analysis of the sources with new views 
on Holofernes and Judith (472266 7%). He derives the name 


Judith from the Babylonian [&tar. 


2 See Schiirer, Hist. 1318. 
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JUNIPER 


According to Willrich t/sazica, 33 [xg00]}, the book was 
written in the quiet period between 157 and1s38.c. Theauthor 
is one of the Asside#ans (Zasidine) who welcomed Alcimus. He 
holds that it was not the Maccabees who rescued the Jewish 
people, hut Yahwé alone and his instrument Judith. _Ozias(= 
onathan) plays Ae a secondary role. The name Holofernes 
is ois ae yy Odoarres, Arphaxad by Artaxias, Bethulia by 
Bethalagan (see, however, 

BASI). 

If the book was meant to be accepted as an old book, 
and if it was the work of a Pharisee or Assidesan, it 
could only have been written in the 
language of the people—viz., either in 
Aramaic or (what is more probable’) in 
Hebrew. Jerome mentions Hebrew MSS, and 'the 
addition which appears at the end of his translation 
only proves him to have had access to a text which 
stood in some relation to the more complete Hebrew 
text of what is now the short recension (B). In these 
alone do we find an allusion to the observance of the 
day as a festival. 

1. Of the omg recension “Ww no old Hebrew text has, thus far, 
been critically edited. Jellinek has merely reprinted a later 

oi version Hemdath ha-yamim, 2. 620-65¢ (Con- 

7. Editions. stantinople, 1737)=Bet ha-midrasch, 21a-a2). 

better text is one that has hitherto remained 
unnoticed (Ozar ha-Kodesh 60-12a; Lemberg [Amsterdam] 
‘51. _A very old version, older at least than the twelfth century 
if not of even much greater antiquity, has been discovered by 
Dr. Gaster in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel (see The Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel,’99). Both of these agree with Jerome and have 
the same ending. For other allusions to the story of Judith in 
Hebrew literature see Zunz (Gottesdienstl. Vorte.(2) 131, n. d). 
The relation between these texts and that of Jerome requires 
further study. 

The Greek versions have come down in three recensions, one 

of which forms the LXX text (best ed., O. F. Fritzsche, Lib. 
Apocr. Vet. Test. Grace, 165-203). _The second, more akin 
to the Lat. and Syr., is found in a MS (cod. 58 Holmes and 
Parsons), and a third in a group of MSS not very different 
from the latter. The Latin versions are: (@) Vetus, ed. 
Sabatier, Bibl. sac. Lat. verss. antig. 1744-790 (2743), from 
five codices; (4) Jerome's Vulgata. The Syriac is given_in 
Lagarde, L726, vet. Test. apocr. Syviace, 104-126 (61). For 
further bibliography (Gr., Lat., and Syr. versions, etc.) see 
Schiirer, G72 599-603 See also Wi, A/'2 266 7% . 
_ Commentaries.—The best thus _far is that of O, F. Fritzsche 
in the Hxeg. Hand. 2111-211 ('53). For other literature see 
Schiirer (as above; ET,603), and C. J. Ball, Speaker's Comm. = 
Apocrypha, vol. 1, to whose lists add A. Scholz, Cos 
mentar®), 96, and Lohr in Kau. Apokr. 

2, Of the short recension (B) only the Hebrew text has come 
down to us ; see ‘ The oldest text with introduction and trans- 
lation’ by M. Gaster in PSBA, '94, pp. 156-263 ; where further 
bibliography is given. M. G. 


JUEL (joyHA [L]). 1. 1Esd. 934= Ezra 1034 UEL. 
2. (coun [A], cond [L]), 1 Esd. 935= Ezra 1043, JOEL (14). 


OLOFERNES, BETHULIA, BETH: 


6. Original 
language. 


JULIA (joyAta [Ti. WH]), is saluted in Rom. 1615 
in conjunction with PHILOLOGUS (¢.v. ), who was doubt- 
less her husband (cp RoMANs, §§ 4 10). She may 
have been a freedwoman of some member of the gens 
Julia; the name is, at all events, exceedingly common. 


JULIUS (1oyAioc [Ti WH]), the centurion of the 
Augustan band (see ARMY, § 10), who had charge of 
Paul when he was sent to Rome (Acts 271 3). 


JUNIAS (so RV, but RV™& and AV have Junia, 
assuming with Chrysostom and other ancient interpreters 
a feminine nominative for 1j0yNtAaN [Ti. WH], which, 
however. more probably represents a nominative 
{OYN1AC, an abbreviated form of Junianus) is mentioned 
in Rom. 167 along with Andronicus as being an apostle, 
asa kinsman and fellow-prisoner of Paul, and as having 
been ‘in Christ’ before him (cp ROMANS, §§ 4 ro). It 
has been conjectured from the name that he may have 
been originally a slave; the word ‘kinsman” seems to 
suggest that he was of Jewish birth. 

See, further, ANDRonicus. In the list of the seventy by 
Cee (A) Junias figures as bishop of Apamea in 

yria. 

JUNIPER (812), réthem, 1 K. 194 f Job 304 Ps. 
1204+) should be 'broom' (so Job 804 RV, I K. 194 


1 [Cp Ball, 1 244.] 
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JUPITER 


RV™g., Ps. 1204 RV™8:}, except, probably, in 1 K. 
194.2 

The Heb. word puzzled the LX X translators, who render by 
gurdv in t K. 195 and by épnprxots in Ps. 1204, while in Job 304 
the translator shortens his text (Babing. inf.~A have évAwr). 
Pesh. has ‘terebinth’ in 1 K. 19, and ‘oak’ in Ps. 120. Aq. 
rendered ‘juniper’ (apxev0, dpxevOivars, pada.) in 1K. and 
in the Psalm; this is also in Vg., which as usual follows Jewish 
tradition. Symm. has oxé:rys, éoroBarpeven, EVAwy, d&ypiov. 

In spite of the versions Ar. ratam certainly means 
‘broom’ (cp Low, 366). The particular species is 
probably Genista Retam, Forsk., which, according to 
Robinson (BF 1 203}, is * the largest and most conspicuous 
shrub’ in the deserts S. of Palestine. 

a. 1 K. 195 can be Gel oro by another quotation from the. 
same source. ‘Our Arabs always selected the place of encamp- 
ment (if possible)in a spot where it grew, in order to be sheltered 
pee at night from the wind ; and during the day, when they 
often went on in advance of the camels, we found them not un- 
frequently sitting o~ sleeping under a bush of Retem to protect 
them from the sun. 

6. Ps. 1204 is a more doubtful passage. r 
“What shall be given unto thee . .. thou deceitful tongue? 
Sharp arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper.’ The mode 
of expression, however, is ‘somewhat artificial, not to say 
affected’ (Duhm). The tongue is itself an ‘arrow’, how can 
‘arrows’ be given to it, and how can arrows be united with 
‘coals’? Travellers tell us, yo doubt, that ‘coals of broom 
emit an intense heat (see Coat, § 2, col. 854). _This illustrates 
the phrase, but not its figurative eon in this context; 
Hupfeld has already seen that ‘coals’ (453) should be ‘tents 
O$qy). This at once owes a new aspect to the passage ; but it 
creates a new riddle which only a more thorough investigation 
of the text can solve. Probably, for pyypy5, we should read 
nd, and render 71.46 (emended text) thus, ‘Arrows of a 
warrior are the tongues of the people of the tents of Misrim’ 
(see Mizraim, § 2 [4]. . 

¢. Job Y04 RV, ‘and the roots of the broom are their meat’ 
(022), supposing that these roots were sometimes eaten by 
famine-stricken men. Many critics, however, find this sup- 
position difficult, and propose to read ond or pend assuming 
that fires of 7a¢Aeve branches are referred to (so RVmg. ‘to warm 
them’). Both bene and pand are unsatisfactory.2 It must be 
mobn, ‘purslain’ (see PuRSLAIN), that is referred to; wy 
D'DN should be D7 OP IVT ; v. 3 is a collection of misread dup- 
lications’and the last two words a glossatorial comment on the 
corrupt’ *?s,- Light and sense are thus restored to an almost 
degperate passage. Read— 

Who pluck mallow and the leaves obi, G. Beer) of the ak, 

Who gnaw the broom-plant and the purslain.’ 


RV renders thus, 


Thus only two passages with pp> can be vindicated. But we 
need not doubt the word on this account. Cp RITHMAH. 
T.K.C 


JUPITER (Greek zeyc tTraTHp= Sanscr. Djdus 
pitar ; from VALE * shining,’ seen in dies), the supreme 
deity of the Greeks, the conception of whom arose from 
the contemplation of the clear sky (cp Holm, Greek 
Hist., ET 1124 f.). In Acts 1935, therefore, the words 
tof dioterots (§ the image which fell down from Jupiter,’ 
AV; so also RV, with marg. ‘heaven’) should be 
rendered ‘the image that fell from the bright sky.’ 

So Euripides rightly explains ‘the same epithet in speaking of 
the image of the faune Artemis (734, T. O71, Scomerés dyoAya * 
CP V. 1384, odpavot wéonua), [For parallels in Hebrew cp Gen. 
1924, ‘brimstone and fire from Yahwé, from heaven’ (s17° AND 
pYnwvan); Mic. 57 [6] ‘a dew from Yahwe’ (mn nw dy)-] 

The title Olympian (’OAvpatos) was in general use 
throughout Greece as marking the supremacy of Zeus, 
owing to the influence of the Homeric poems, in which 

-the abode of the gods was localised upon the summit of 
Mt. Olympus (cp Farnell, CzZ¢s of the Greek States, I. iv. ). 

As the god of hospitality and the protector of strangers 

he was everywhere worshipped as Zeus Xenios. In 


1 Here, as @ (padnev [B], or pajaG [A], or padaney [LD inv. 4 
suggests, gnq conceals the name, er part of the name, of some 
locality ; Otherwise we do not know where Elijah halted. For 


nnxaninnn we should probably read nian bneas ‘in the 
valley of Rehohoth’ (Klo., however, od, ‘ Egypt’). See 
CueritH, To take -ev in paéwev [B] as a misplaced numeral 
would be unwise, since & passes over 47x in v. 5. 

2 The use of vdthem-branches for fuel would hardly be 
characteristic of the poorest class. 
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JUBTUS 


168 B.c. Antiochns Epiphanes (see ANTIOCHUS 2) 
established the worship of the Olympian Zeus in the 
Temple at Jerusalem (2 Macc.62; on the Syriac 
equivalent of Acés ’Odvpuriou, see col. 23 top, and on 
Dan. 1131 and 12 11see col. 22), and that of Zeus Xenios 
on Mt. Gerizim. It was this Antiochus who resumed 
the building of the greatest temple of Olympian Zeus, 
that at Athens, ‘fifteen columns of which still remain: 
Peisistratos had laid the foundations ; but the completion 
of the work was reserved for Hadrian (130 A. D. ). 

The Jupiter of Lystra (Acts1412) is not the Greek 
Zeus, but the native Lycaonian deity identified by the 
Greek- speaking section of the population with the 
supreme god of the Greek pantheon ; but we have no 
right to draw inferences as to the character of the cult 
from such identification, for identity of name by no 
means implied identity in character (e.g. the Artemis 
of Ephesus was very different from the Artemis of 
Delos). This caution applies also to the use of the 
name Hermes in this passage of Acts. Ramsay 
(Church ix R. Emp.) 57, n.) acutely remarks 
that ‘true to the Oriental character, the Lycaonians 
regarded the active and energetic preacher (Paul) as 
the inferior, and the more silent and statuesque figure 
(Rarnabas) as the leader and principal.’+ The idea that 
the deities manifested themselves on earth seems to 
have been prominent in central Asia Minor. Ovid 
(Adetam, 8621) relates the Phrygian legend of the enter- 
tainment unawares of Zeus and Hermes by the poor 
couple Baucis and Philemon? (the legend was local- 
ised perhaps near Tyriaion, near Iconium : see Ramsay, 
Church in R. Emp. 58 n., and Comm. on Gal. 225, 
where he refers also to Phrygian inscriptions with the 
words tory émipavéoraroy Gedy, ‘‘the most manifest 

od”’).’ 

. In eR 1413 (rod Auds Tod dvros mpd THs méAcws, “Jupiter, 
which was before their city,’ AV ; ‘whose temple was before 
the city,’ RV), Codex Bezze reads rod évros Atds mpd mékews 

x better I ,ogdiews, as one word), ‘of Zeus whe is (called) 

usheloré-tf eCiy? 2.¢,, ZeusPropoleos. This is preferable.3 
Ramsay (Church in R. Ewip, 51) compares an inscription of 
Claudiopolis of Isauria, to the SE. of Lystra, recording a 
dedication Ati IIlpoagriw, ‘to Zeus-before-the-Town.’  In- 
dependent proof of the existence-of the-temple would probably 
be the first-fruitsof excavation on the site of Lystra. 

Ww. J. W. 


JURISDICTION(eZoycia), Lk. 237 (cp 2020). See 


GOVERNMENT, § 30f. 


JUSHAB-HESED (7513 ayy, ‘kindness is requited,’ 
§ 23; apoBacok [B], acoBaecA [A], 1ocaBee [L]), 
a son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 820}). The name seems 
improbable; it follows Hasadiah, and is of a type 
which isunusual in Hebrew proper names. 


GL suggests yarn? Jehosheba, of which ‘ Jushab’ would be 
a_corrupt fragment, and ‘hesed* a fragment of a duplicated 
Hasadiah. eae corrupt names Giddalti, Romanti-ezer, etc. 
(see HemMAN, ToB-ADONIJAH). Tec 


JUSTICE (Administration of). 
JUSTICE. 


JUSTUS (10ycToc), under the form Justa, Jnsti, 
was a common name among the Jews. Josephns men- 


tions three persons of the name, including a son of his 
own. Bar-Kappara, denouncing the practice of taking 
Roman names, says, * They did not call Reuben Rufus, 
Judah Julianus, Benjamin Alexander, Joseph Justus.'4 
We need hardly suppose that he is attacking the 


See LAW AND 


1 [In Acts1412 in its present form, two reasons for the 
prominence of Barnabas seem to be combined : (1) that he was 
of imposing stature (contrast Paul, Acta Pauli e! Thecle, » 
and (2) that he was not forward to speak, like Paul. *Eesd} 
«.7.A, (‘because he was the chief speaker,’ EV) may perhaps he 
an early addition (the Fleury palimpsest omits). On the source 
of Acts18.4 cp ACTS, § 10.—ED.] 

2 CpSopom AND GOMORRAH. 

3 iP conjectures are permissible should we not read, with 
Valckenir, 6 re fepets rod rob Atds iepod tod évros_x.7.a., ‘and 
the priest of the temple of Zeus which was’ etc. ?—Ep. 

4 Wayyikra Rabbd, 32. See Nestle, xg. T 10, 5274 (’99); 
Chajes, Markus-siudien (99), 78. 
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JUSTUS 


Alexander and Rufus of Mk.152r, and the Joseph- 
Justus of Acts 123, but the coincidence of the names is 
remarkable. 

x. Joseph Barsabas, 'surnamed Justus,’ Acts 123; see BAR- 
SABAS, $ 2 

2. Jesus, Justus, a Jewish Christian who, unlike most who 
were ‘of the circumcision,’ was a comfort to Paul, Col. 411, 
Theophylact identifies him with 3 below. According to a late 
tradition he became bishop of Eleutheropolis. 

3. Titius Justus, see below. 


. JUSTUS (AB,D*, etc.), or (RV) Titus Justus 
NE) or Titius Justus (titTi0c toycToc [Ti. WH], B*, 

g., Memph., Arm.), a proselyte (ceBOMENOC TON 
@QEON), whose house adjoined the synagogue, and who 
received the apostle Paul at a critical period during his 
first visit to Corinth (Acts187). As Ramsay points out,} 
he was evidently one of the coéoné of the colony Corinth ; 
the adhesion of a Roman citizen would be a great help to 
a Christian missionary. When the Christians left the 
synagogue, the house of Justus provided a convenient 
meeting-place. The exact name of Paul's friend, how- 
ever, is disputed. Tregelles inclined to 'Justus' (AV) ; 
Ti., WH, and Blass adopt ‘ Titius Justus*; Wieseler, 
on doubtful grounds, prefers ‘ Titus Justus’ (RV). The 
decision may perhaps be given by Paul himself, who, 
as Weizsacker notes, (in the present text) makes 
no reference to his Corinthian entertainer. Probably 
not one of the forms given above, to which may 
be added the bare Titus (Pesh., Theb.), is correct. 





KADESH 


Probably the true name is Tertius Justus, * Titius’ being 
a corruption of ‘ Tertius.'. The Roman Christian who 
had received Paul during his first visit to Corinth was 
of course still his intimate friend during his second visit, 
and as such was proud to discharge the important 
duties of a secretary. ‘1, Tertius, who write this 
epistle . . . ’ (Rom. 1622). TK 


JUTTAH (1D? ; Josh. 2116: TANY [B], om. A, 


leTTA [1]; 7274), or Jutah (7; Josh. 1555 RV; 


itan [B], 1erta [AL]),a place in the hill-country of 
Judah, a Levitical city according to the Priestly Writer. 

By mistake (notice the number inv. 60) Juttah is omitted in 
MT of 1 Ch. 659[44]; it is restored by Be. and Ki, who 
fede not noticed, however, that @B (array, ota) had preceded 

em. 

Eusebius and Jerome describe Juttah as a large 
village, 18 R. m. to the 8. of Eleutheropolis (Ozom. 
26649; 13310). This exactly agrees with the distance 
to the SE. from Best: /ibrin of the modern Yafed, 
which lies very highon the S.slopes of a mountain, 
54 m. S. by W. from Hebron (Rob. BR 2628 : Guerin, 
Judée, 3205 ; PEFM 3310). 

Reland, Robinson Renan, and Smend have identified it with 
the city referred to )in Lk. mre mody iovda [Ti. WH], but 
*Judah' there seems to he parallel to ‘ the hill-country’ (cp v. 
65), so that no particular city is specified, and, as Guérin points 
out (Jude!, 188), the attested Greekform of Juttah has a7 not a 
& See also Schick, ZDPV 2281 7% (99). On_ the transition 
from the Hebrew to the Arabic form, see Kampffmeyer, ZDPY 
16421. T. K.C. 


K 


KAB (39), 2K. 625 RV, AV Cas (¢.v.). 
KABZEEL Oyyap, '‘[whom] God collects'), a city 


of Judah on the border of Edom, the native town of 
BEN4I4q (x). 

Josh. 15 2x {kot Bacoedtend [B], eaodendr [A], eafond [LD ; 258. 
2820 (KaBerenr [B*A], karoBer@yA [Bamg.], yufacanA [L)); 
z Ch. 1l2z (xafacanr [BA], Bacaya [xvid], xaBorend [LL]. 

In Neh. ll2s the name appears as JEKABZEEL 
byyap; om. BR*A, caBoend [N°#™8-L]. Most probably 
it is a corruption of Jehallese’el (Sxx5m), Hallese’el 
(oxxbn)—z.e. the important town elsewhere miscalled 
Ziklag, on the site of Halasa, SW. of Beersheba, towards 
Ruheibeh (Rehoboth). David's close connection, prob- 
ably by birth and certainly by fortunes, with the Negeb, 
and the fact that Benaiah was the commander of the 
Cherethites (Rehobothites)and Pelethites (Zarephathites), 
strongly favours this view. See JUDAH. 

It must beadmitted that Jekabzeel, Kabzeel are in themselves 
likely forms; the present writer has therefore been reluctant to 
resort to emendation. Winckler’s treatment of the Kéréthi and 
Péléthi (G/ ii. 184 , however, so nearly approaches that 
1a cae in this and other articles ey PELETHITES, 

EHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH), and adds so much force to the 
argument for ene David's Dome from the Negeb (see 
NEGEB), that it would be misplaced hesitation to withhold this 
conjecture, which is in fact not boy much less probable than 
the restoration of Halusah for Ziklag. See ZikLac, and cp 
HaZzELELPoN1, Tr Ke Ce 


KADESH (#73, ‘holy.’ § 98; kadtc [BAL]). 
I. Also called .Kadesh ~ Barnea (2273 /P, peculiar 
to D(Rp) and P, k. Bapyy [BAFL], once x. rov 8. Num. 
. é 344 [BAFL], on the Targ. gp4 for Kadesh 
1. Situation. see JERAHMEEL, § A) cone. of the most 
important places in the history of Israel previous to 
the ‘conquest,’ is now identified with ‘4z#-Kadis, 
50m. S. of Beersheba. From its situation it is plain 
that it must always have been acentral spot, and Trum- 
bull, with whom Guthe (ZDPF 8 182 f-) in all essentials 
agrees, has shown that the biblical references to:'Kadesh 
are best satisfied by identifying it with 'Ain Kadis (see 


1 St, Paul the Traveller, 256. 
85 9649 


NEGEB, and [on the confusion between Kadesh and 
Petra] SELA). In the OT it appears as the frontier- 
city of Edom (Nu. 2016), and in P and Ezek. as 
part of the southernmost border of Palestine (Nu. 344 
Ezek. 47 19 [kadnu B] 4828). The surrounding district 
is once called ‘ the desert of Kadesh ' (Ps. 298), and was 
perhaps identical with that of Beersheba (Gen. 21 14).? 
Its name, however, is given by P as PARAN (Nu. 
133 26), and by another writer of the same age as Sin 
(EV Zin). It is by no means improbable that the 
district coincided with the N. Arabian J4Zusv¢ mentioned 
in Assyrian inscriptions, see MIZRAIM, § 2 6. 
The significance of the name Kadesh fully accords 
with all we know of the whole district. In the old 
patriarchal legends the district of Kadesh 
2. Sanctity. (see BERED, BEER-LAHAI-ROI, SHUR), 
enters into the stories of ABRAHAM, HAGAR, and 
ISHMAEL,‘ its prominence being no doubt derived from 
its association with the early life of Israel after the 
Exodus, the old accounts (JE) of which make Kadesh 
the goal on leaving Egypt, and the centre of the forty 
years’ wanderings; see WANDERINGS, §§ 3 7% The 
events related of Meribath-Kadesh (see MASSAH AND 
MERiBAH), and the evidence of the name ' Well of 
Judgment’ as applied to Kadesh (wpein py, Gen. 147 sicp 
Nu. 3336 [L]), suggest that Kadesh was renowned both 
1 It is doubtful whether AL omit ; Ba.6@yp [AI, BarOovp [L] 
may represent this name or possibly Bethzur, cp Be@covp (Ald. 
an 


rzt HP nee 

2 According to Eusebius the ‘desert of Kadesh' extends to 
Petra, and includes Hazazon-Tamar, Hormah, and eyva, (see 
ZIN); but the statement requires criticism. 

3 Cp the variation in Nu. 3336 where after ‘Zin’ @BAF reads 
‘and they, departed from Zin, and came to the wilderness of 
Paran, which is Kadesh"; @v has the interesting reading 'to 
the Well of Judgment, which is Kadesh.' 

4 The instances where ‘ Mizraim’ in these narratives refers to 
the ‘ Arabian Musri are to be specially noted (see Mizraim, 
§ 26). 

5 According to Wi, (GI233) ‘ En-mishpat’ is localised in Gen. 
147 by an arbitrary conjecture, and the Kadesh originally meant 
by the gloss was Kedesh-Naphtali (see Sopom). Possibly, how- 
ever, ‘ En-mishpat ' is a scribe's error for ‘ Ir-misrepbath,” 7.¢, Ir 
Sarefath, the city of Zarephath' (Che.). See Sopom, ZarE- 
PHATH, and cp MISREPHOTH-MAIM. 
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for a theophany (cp also Gen. 167%} and for some 
divinely given decision or legislation.! These, un- 
fortunately, are not directly mentioned; but it is not 
impossible that they may be found buried away under a 
mass of redactional matter in Ex. 88 /,,? the antiquity 
of the main part of which chapters is generally admitted ; 
see Exopusi., § 6. 
The covenant in Ex. 34 is admittedly older than 
either the Decalogue, or the code in VF; and the 
‘ » theophany (3818 # 345) in which Yahwé 
3. ‘Exodus Ae ia ; ak aes 
tradition. reveals his name and manifests his 
presence is not only superfituous after 
the preceding history of the Exodus given by J, but is 
in amarked degree cruder and more anthropomorphic 
than the similar theophany in Ex. 8 f. (seeesp. 3320-23}.8 
The conjecture that Kadesh was the scene of what 
might appear to be the first manifestation of Yahwé to 
Moses, explains the words of Hobab in Nu. 1030 (‘I 
will depart to my own land and to my kindred ’} which, 
on the usual assumption that the scene is laid in Horeb, 
hard by Hobab’s home (Ex. 3x1), are somewhat .un- 
natural. Moreover, this new importance of Kadesh 
makes it probable that it is to be connected‘with a 
specific tradition, gertain traces of which are tobe found 
imbedded in JE's account of the wanderings. It has 
been shown elsewhere that the details of the journey 
from Egypt to Sinai are borrowed from a later stage of 
the wanderings (Exopus i, §§ 5 7%). Traces of a 
similar tradition following the departure from Kadesh 
may perhaps be discovered in Nu. 211-3, where the 
wanderers have proceeded N. to HORMAH (g.v.), and 
the continuation of the march (in the same direction) 
finds them in Beer (2116-182, ¢.e. Heersheba to the N. 
of Hormah, or Beer-lahai-roi7).4 The rest of this narra- 
tive is not directly recoverable; its historical value will 
depend upon the view taken of the origin of the tribe of 
JUDAH (g. ee 

Accepting Schiele’s view that the ‘city of palm trees’ (Judg. 
116) is to be located in the extreme S. of Judah (cp the name 
Tamar)—its identification with Jericho being due to mistaken 
glosses—we may be justified in emending the unknown +5 
p-innn (‘ way of Atharim,’ Nu. 213, onthe road to Hormah, into 
oon py (‘the city of palm trees’).5 To the journeying 
referred to above, which started from Kadesh, we may possibly 
assign the capture and occupation of Hebron and the sur- 
rounding districts (see HEBRON, § 1, JERAHMEEL, § 2). It 
may he conjectured further that the journey from Kadesh north- 
wards to Jndah isa‘ levitical tradition. In support of this if 
may be noticed that tradition seems to associate the “Levites 
with Kadesh (see Levitrs), and a close inspection of their 
name-lists makes it highly probable that previous to their diffu- 
sion throughout Israel they had come from the south. Thesame 
evidences show that ‘Levite’ is no ethnic, hut a class-name 
(Hommel perhaps correctly connects with the S. Arab. dadzeu, 
‘temple-servant, A HT 2784) Get to special members of 
several closely related clans and families. See GENEALOGIES 
Ly §7[v.]. 

a ee of this relation between Kadesh and Judah it may 
be noticed that tradition sends David himself to the wilderness 
of Paran (1 S. 251, see Paran), perhaps his original home, and 
that, as Prof. Cheyne suggests, ‘ En-gedi’ (apy), in 1 S. 2329 
241, as well as in Josh. 1562, 2 Ch. 202, should, under the 
circumstances, probably be emended to OIPTY, cp En-mishpat 
(8 2 above); see also 4/SZ, rgoo, p. 177 n._ [See further 
JERICHO, JUDAH, § 5, NecEeB, Paran, Sopom, ZAREPHATH.] 

2. Kadesh, on the left bank of the Orontes. The 
most southern city of the Hittites, situated on an emin- 
ence about 5 m. from the lake called in the middle ages 
Buheiret el-Kades.§ Representations of it are given on 


1 See also JEALOUSY, TRIALOF, §1. Thebudding of Aaron’s 
rod in token of the pec omens of the Levites is placed at 
Kadesh by P in Nu.164 Cp Levirss. 

2 The necessity for any renewal of the covenant (as these 
chapters have been at times explained) disappears when it is 
realised that the story of the calf-worship belongs to Eg. 

‘ 3 hai zo can scarcely be explained after such passages as 
4tof etc. 

4 Thk wilderness in v. 186 rg is that of Arnon inv, 13. 
186 follows immediately upon’ v. 15. 

5 Or, better still, into px 971 797,‘ the way of the mountain- 
land of the Amorite (Che.). adesh was in fact close to the 
Amorite mountain-region (Dt. 420). : 

5 See Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 140 Qf. 39: LH: 
WMM As. u. Eur. 212 fF. 
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the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes, and the heroic 
deeds of Rameses II, before the city form the subject of 
a well-known epic.’ No reference to it occurs in the 
Assyrian inscriptions; apparently it had been destroyed 
by the Syrians of Damascus. According to some critics 
it is mentioned in the OT, in the account of David‘s 
numbering of the people, 2 S. 246 (see TAHTIM- 
HODSHI). If this view were correct, it would show 
that the Hittites still held Kadesh in the time of David. 
It has also been found by critical conjecture in Judg. 
4213 16(see HAROSHETH), and in Judg. 521 7, under- 
lying the corrupt text of which we may probably detect 
something like this :— 

Then fought the Kidgonim ; 

KidSon—its mighty ones were stunned. 


The KidSonim dyed the torrent Kishon, 
The Hadrakkim dyed it like wool,2 


The form Gadaguna may have belonged properly to the 
people of Kadesh; it occurs in a corrupt form in the 
epic of Pentaur and in the treaty between Rameses IJ. 
and the Hittites? The men of Kadesh (the place of 
residence of Sisera, Judg. 4) and of Hadrach fought in 
the army of Sisera against the Israelites. For another 
Kidshon, see BEZAANANNIM, KISHION. Cp SISERA, 
(1) 8. A. C., (2)T. K.C. 


KADMIEL Oso, ‘God is in front,‘ as leader, 
KOAMIHA [BKA], «ed. [L]), a Levitical name men- 
tioned with JESHUA (7)in the great post-exiliclist (EZRA 
ii, §§ 9, 13¢), Ezra 240= Neh. 743 (KaBAIHA [BI], 
AeKMIHA [L}) = 1Esd. 526 (AV CADMIEL, KOAOHAOY 
[BJ], xadmIHAoy [A] ; also among those officiating at 
the constitution of the “congregation’ (see EZRA ii., §§ 
iz and 1g f.), Neh. 94/7 (see BANI, 3); also amongst 
the signatories to the covenant (see EZRA i., 87), Neh. 


10 2 fo}. 

ee also Ezra89 (on which see Ezra),,and Neh. 12824. In 
the last-cited passage, ‘ the son of Kadmiel’ should be ‘ Binnui 
(or Bani) Kadmiel’ (see Binnui, 2). The name should perhaps 
be read in 1 Ch.2717 for KEMUEL (3); see GENEALOGIES 1., 
87 filo. Both names may come from Jerahme’el (Che.). 

KADMONITES (*319°327]—i.e., ‘men of the east,’ 
KEAMODN, [see D], KEeAMWNAIOYC [L]). Inhabitants 
of the Syrian desert, like the bne Kedem (see EAST, 
CHILDREN OF THE), Gen.1519t, R. Cp KEDEMAH 
(app). a ‘son’ of Ishmael. 

Not improbably, however, ‘Kadmonite’ is a corruption of 
Jerahmeelite (ep REKEM). This suits their position next to the 
Kenizzites, and. if correct, favours the view that the ‘ Hittites’ 
of Palestine are the ‘Rehobothites‘ (a textual corruption; see 
REHOBOTH). 


KAIN (2), Nu. 2422 RV; RV™8- and AV, ‘the 
Kenite(s)." See AMALEK, §6/:; CAIN, § 5; KENITES. 
KALLAI cop; KaAAal [Ne-ame-iné7, BRFA om., 


kadmel LL]), a priest in Joiakim’s time (see EZRA ii, 
§§ 66 11), Neh. 1220, Cp SALLAI. 


KAMON (i132), Judg. 105 RV; AV CAMoN. 


KANAB (732; kan@an LB], kana [A], kanaer 
[L]),a place on the boundary of Asher (Josh. 1928). 
At first sight it appears as if Kanah should be near 
Zidon, but the description probably means only ‘that 
from the former place the border stretches northward to 
Zidon ; and that no places requiring to be mentioned in 


1 See Erman, Li in Ancient Egypt, 393, n. 1 

2 See Che. /O# 10536('98). vz.1 and a2are transposed. Read 
yonds for yoda. mio ‘apy isa scribe’s attempt to make sense of 
po (=onw7p)- he above is a modification of Ruben’s 
very acute restoration in /QA 10552 A (98). Ruben reads 
nw yp, ‘men of Kadesh,’ in 2, 3 above, but misses the point in 
lines t andz, He detected °37}0, ‘the Hadrakkite’ in "377N, 
and w°DD4, ‘like wool’ (Ass. #aéés#¥, ‘like red-coloured wool,’ 
Del. Ass. HWS 4456 ;cp ASuR-BANI-PAL, § 6, n. 2), IN TY WHI; 
51) (rather o5%x) he explained from the Ass. inscriptions as 
meaning ‘ dyed it’ (0, suff. of 3rd sing. masc.), The poem was 
written by some one who had Babylonian culture. Note bsp 


"w, perhaps ‘ahowl of bronze’ (Ass. uruda), w 254 Seesaev. 
3 SeeAs. u. Eur, 335, cp 104 (cited by Ruben). 
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this part of the border occur to the writer (so Di.). 
Kanah may therefore be the modern village of Kénd, 
7m. SE. of Tyre. 

Kanah was identified by Eus. and Jer. (US) with Cana oF 
GALILEE. 

KANAH (713), ‘reeds ' ?), the name of a torrent and 
wady ( M3, AV ‘river,’ RV ‘brook’)mentioned in the 
definition of the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. 168179}. The same form Kanu appears as that 
of a principality in the Am. Tab. 251. 

G's readings are, émi xedxava, emt Sepryya kopava (Bl, émt 
xstudppovy kava, ert ddpayya kavat [A], émti Xexudppov kava, ert 
dapayya. [emt A(Ba kara hdpayya caccp] [Li], invallem arundineti. 

The border of Ephraim ‘goes out from Tappuah 
westward to the torrent Kanah, and ends at the sea’ 
(168), while that of Manasseh ‘descends to the torrent 
Kanah, southward of the torrent’ (179). Similarity of 
sound at once suggests that the torrent Kanah may be 
the Wady Kanak, SW. of Shechem, which, passing 
into the W. Ishkar, joins the ‘Auja, and so reaches the 
sea. There is indeed one phonetic difficulty (2 is distinct 
from 4); but on the whole this theory (which has been 
adopted by Conder) suits the other topographical 
indications best. On the other hand, apart from these 
indications, a plausible case is made out by Guérin for 
the Nahr ei-Faizk, a little to the N. of Arsiif, the Roche- 
taillie beside which the English crusaders under Richard I. 
tarried on 6th September 1191,‘ It is bordered,’ Guérin 
says, ‘and even filled with a forest of reeds of different 
kinds,’ and he goes on to identify this river with the 
Nahr el-Kasab (‘stream of reeds’) of the Moslem 
historian Baha& ed-Din. The latter river, however, is 
rather that now known ag the Nahr el-Mefjir, which 
reaches the sea about 13m. N. of the Nahr el-Falik, 
and therefore cannot ‘be the torrent Kanah. And 
even the Nahr el-Falik can be identified with the torrent 
Kanah only if En-tappuah is placed where Guérin places 
it, to the NE. of Shechem. 

KAREAH (M792, ‘bald,’ § 66; cp Koran), father of 
JOHANAN (g.2, 9); Jer. 4089 41ix fK 4218 48247. 
{kapHe [BKAQ]); also 2 K. 2523 (AV CaAREAH; 


kapHO [BA], kapHe [L]). ; 
For another possible Kareah, restored in Judg. 10; by Hol- 
lenberg, see Moore’snote ad @e¢, Cp Issacuar, Col. 2293, n. 4. 


RAREM (kapem [BAL)), in thehill-country of Judah, 
mentioned only by & (Josh. 1559). It is no doubt the 
modern ‘Ain Karim, W. of Jerusalem, identified else- 
where with A®non (see SALIM), BETH-CAR, BETH- 
HACCEREM. Its ancient name (‘Vineyard’) was well 
justified. 

KARIATHIARIUS (kapia@iapioc [A]), 1 Esd, 519 
RV, AV KIRIATHIARIUS. 


KARKAA, or (RV) Karka (MUP IPN, with art. and 
the locative ending; THN Kata AyYcMac KAAHC 
{|BAL]), apparently a place on the S. border of Judah 
(Josh. 153), According to Wetzstein (Del. Gex. (4) 586) 
the Makrah-plateau is meant (see NEGEB). The fact, 
however, that the |] passage (Nu. 344) says nothing of ‘ the 
Karka',’ and the oddness of the expression (yprp means 
‘ground,’ ‘pavement,’ ‘bottom') provokes criticism. 
For a probable emendation see HAZAR-ADDAR, JERAH- 
MEEL, § 4. TKKG 


KARKOR CPR: Kapka [A], -p [BL]), the place 
to which Zebah and Zalmunna had fled from Gideon, 
and where they were surprised by him (Judg. 8:0}). It 
is the Karkar, S, of Hamath, mentioned by Shalman- 
eser II, (KB1173). See GIDEON, § 2, and cp Niebuhr, 
Studien, 120. T.K.C. 

KARTAH (NMP), given as a_ levitical city in 
Zebulun, Josh. 2134, but according to most only a 
variant of KATTATH (¢.v.},Kartah, however, may be 


another form of KARTAN (@.v.). GB reads cadys— 
2.é., Kadesh (xapoa [A], xape8a [L]). 
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KARTAN (}F)p), a city in Naphtali (Josh. 21 32+; 
eemmaon [B*], Te. [BY], THN Noe [A], THN 
kap@an [L]), called Kirjathaim in 1Ch.676[67]. It 
has been overlooked that both names may be and 
probably are corruptions of ny3a2—z.e., the ancient city 
of CHINNERETH [g.% ], perhaps the later Chorazin (see 
GENNESARET). Thename Kartan does not occur jn 
the list of Naphtalite cities in Josh. 1932-38, where 
Chinnereth is found. See KARTAH. T.K.C. 

KATTATH (NYP; katanae [B], xatrae [A], 


kot. [L]),a town in Zebulun Josh. 193s), 

A Talmudic statement (Talm. J. 2Zeg. 1 » identifies it with the 
later Ketiinith, which is probably the modern Kwzeizehk, W. of 
the Merj-ibn-‘Amir, This identification, however, does not meet 
the requirements of the list in Joshua. “ Kattath should be near 
Shimron (Seméniyeh). Judg. 130 suggests that Kattath = 


KITRON (.z.). T.KC 


KEDAR (77); kHAap [BXADL]}, a son of Ishmael 
(Gen. 2513 1 Ch. 129), appears as a_ representative 
Eastern people, Jer. 210 (opposed to Chittim), as fiock- 
owning, Is. 607 (|| Nebaidth), Ezek. 272: (j/ IY), and 
tent-dwelling, Jer. 4928 (cp v. 29); hence its DM, 
Is. 4211, are probably encampments ; the tents of Kedar 
are used in figures, Ps. 1205 (with Meshech) Cant. 15. 
Only in Is. 2116 f. (see ISAIAH ii., § 8 [7] 5 a fragment 
of doubtful date) are the men of Kedar spoken of as 
warriors ; here, too, the tribe of Dedan, in contrast to 
Gen. 107 and 253, is reckoned as part of Kedar.. In 
later times the name seems to have been used so as to 
include all the wild tribes of the desert, who were 
naturally disliked by the peace-loving Judzeans, and 
thus Kedar quite usurped the place of Ishmael. See 
further ISHMAEL, § 4 (2). F. B. 

KEDEMAH (AIT, ‘east’; KEAMA [BAL]), an 
Ishmaelite tribal name, Gen. 2515 [P] (keAMAN [DL], 
kedema [L]}, rCh. 13x (keAam [A]}. Possibly a 
corruption. Cp KADMONITES. 

To compare the Kdm or Kdma of the story of Sanehat with 
pee ee (PSBA 18 106 C96), is rash, for Kdm, whither the 
wandering Egyptian betakes "himself, is clearly a general term 
for the region m the SE. or E. of the Dead Sea. T KC, 


KEDEMOTR (N37), a town which gave its name 
to the wilderness whence Israel sent messengers to 
Sihon, king of Heshbon (Dt. 226 keA[almMw®@ [BAFL]). 
It was probably situated on the upper Arnon at the 
northern extremity of the wilderness, a more westerly 
position being unsuitable since Israel did not enter 
Moab (cp Nu. 2133, Dr. Deut., ad loc.). 

The account of the sending of the messengers in Nu. 21 a1 6 
finds a close parallel in the embassy to Edom Nu, 2014 7%, 
where the scene is laid at Kadesh. Are the’two accounts 
derived from one (jy and yr: are easily confused)? Elsewhere 
Kedemoth is found only in P, as a city given to the Reubenites 
Gosh. 1318, BaxedumO [B], cednuw0[A), xo. [L]), and asa levitical 
city Josh. 2137, Sexpwr [B], yedour [A], «. [L]=1 Ch. 679 (64), 
xadapas [B), caundw [A], xadyo8[L]). [thas been conjectur- 
ally identified, with Umm.-er-resais, whose ruins prove it to have 
been at one time a place of some importance o> Baed.(@) 177). 
See Janaz. §. A.C. 


KEDESR (#3) ; for meaning cp KADESH). 

1. (xadys [B], xedes [AL]), a city on the extreme southern 
border of Judah (Josh.1523). It is perhaps the same as 
Kadesh-harneal (see WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF), which 
will otherwise have been omitted from the list. Dillmann, 
however, identifies it with the Kadas of Mukaddasi, one day 
S. of Hebron. Hebron, Kadéis, and Zoay were, in Mukaddasi’s 
time, stations on the S. caravan-route. Wetzstein (Del. Gez.(4) 
574.2.) wrongly identified Kadiis with Kadesh-Barnea. 

2. years [BL], xeSee [A]) in 1 Ch. G72{571, a levitical city in 
Issachar. The parallel passage in Josh. 2128 (cp Josh. 1820) 
has Kishion; the name Kid&un (if the view taken in KIsHION is 
correct) accounts for both forms:, Conder identifies this Kedesh 
with 7¢d/ Abu Kudés, near Lejjtin (PEF M 269) and a critical 
conjecture of Wellhausen’s depends on its ’existence (see 
DEBORAH, § 2), 


3. (kadns [B], kedes [AVL]), an ancient sanctuary 
, which preserved its rights of asylum 
1. References. even under the Priestly Code; it is the 
Kid&i, Ki-id-8a, Ki-id-8i, Gi-id-Si, Gid-Si of Am. Tab. 
1 See also CHADIASAN, 
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{see XB 540" [Index]; and cp Pap. Anast.i. 191; AP 


tog; As. u. Hur, 213 n.). 
It is usually called simply ‘ Kedesh’ (Josh. 1222 ‘ the king of 
Kedesh,’ 1937 xades [B], Judg. 49 eecdes{A], xadns [L], 410 xecdes 


[A], 411 «edes [B], 2 K. 15 29 keveg [BAL], 1 Mace. 1163 xndes [AN] 
73), but occasionally alee Kedesh-Naphtali (Judg. 46 xadys 


L], Tob. lz xy8cas [BK] xvduwv [A]), or Kedesh in Galilee 
ieee 2132 kaSes [B], 1Ch. 661 [76] xedes [B] xadns (LJ, and once 
*Kadesh in Galilee, in the hill-country of Naphtali’ (Josh. 207). 
On the geographical definition in Judg. 411, seeBEZAANANNIM. 

It was the home of Barak (see DEBORAH, § 2), and 
apparently the rallying-place from which the war of 
‘liberation was fought. Lying as it did on the northern 
frontier of Palestine (cp TAHTIM-HODSHI), it had to bear 
the brunt of the first incursion of the Assyrians, and 
with otherneighbouring places (seeABEL-BETH-MAACAH, 
etc.) it was in 734 B.c. captured by Tiglath-pileser, its 
inhabitants being carried away to Assyria (2 K. 1529}. 
It is twice mentioned (1 Macc. 116373) in connection with 
the defeat of Jonathan the Maccabee near Hazor, and 
Josephus, who calls it xadaca, xedaca, xedeoa, Kudaca, 
kudtca, describes it as ‘between the land of the 
Tyrians and Galilee’ (Azz. xiii.56), as ‘belonging to 
the Tyrians’ (87 ii.18z}, or as ‘a populous and well- 
fortified inland village of the Tyrians’ (B&/iv. 23) which 
was the scene of various warlike incidents in his own time. 
Eus. (0827155) describes xvdigaos as situated 20 m, 
from Tyre, near Paneas, In the twelfth century Benjamin 
of Tudela visited Kedesh, and found there the tomb of 
Barak and several Jewish saints (Harly Travels in 
Pal, 89). 

Kedesh still retains its ancient name (Kades). J. L. 
Porter (Kitto, Bzd. Cycl. s.v.} well describes it : * High 
* j up among the mountains of Naphtali is a 
2. Situation. little green plain, embosomed in wooded 
hill-tops, On its western side is a rounded e@Z, on which 
the modern village stands. From the tell a low, narrow 
ridge projects into the plain, with flat top and steep sides, 
covered with rank vegetation. Both ridge and tell are 
strewn with ruins. In the plain, at the northern base.of 
the ridge, round a little fountain, lie the most interesting 
remains of Kedesh. A number of sarcophagi serve the 
purpose of water-troughs. Near these are the ruins of 
two beautiful buildings, but whethermausoleums, temples, 
or synagogues, it is difficult to determine. Between them 
is a very remarkable group of sarcophagi standing on a 
massive platform of solid masonry. These are doubtless 
the tombs of which Benjamin of Tudela and Brocardus 
speak (chap.7173); and they show that down to a com- 
paratively late period the Jews still regarded Kedesh 
as a sanctuary. The plain beside Kedes and the 
surrounding hillsis thicklycovered with terebinth and oak 
forests, among which the writer saw at several places the 
black tents of a nomad tribe which frequents this region.’ 

See Rob. BR 3367-369; Stanley, S and P 332, 282; Lectures 
on Jewish Church, 317 > baed. Pal.8) 298; Buhl, Pal. 2357 

EEDESHAH (NYP), RVs. Gen. 3822 Dt. 2317; 
also KADESH (W'7~) RV™s Dt. 2317. See CLEAN, 
§ 1, col. 837, Doc, § 3 (end), HIGH PLAcEs, § 4, 
IDOLATRY, § 6, and cp ASHTORETH, RITUAL, SACRI- 
FICE. 


KEHELATHAH (andnp ; MakeAhad [B], -chad 


AF], -ad [L]; Nu. 8822 4). See WANDERINGS, 
ILDERNESS OF. 


KEILAH (MOP; Keerda [BNA] KerAa [LJ]: but 
KeelAam in Josh. [B], karetAa in Neh. 827 [8]}, one 
of the towns ‘in the Shéphélah’” of Judah (Josh. 1544). 
It was an important place in the fifteenth century B.c., 
being several times mentioned as Kilti in the Amarna 
tablets. David found a temporary shelter within its 
‘gates and bars’ (18.2317). After the Exile it 
gave its name to an administrative district mentioned 
after Beth-zur (Neh.317 7}. The Chronicler, after his 
fashion, introduces the ‘father of Keilah’ (whom he 
connects with the clan called the GARMITE) into a 
genealogy in conjunction with Eshtemoa (1 Ch. 419). 
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Eusebius and ‘Jerome (0527033 10929} identify 
Keilah with the village of Kela, situated 8 (the Greek 
text by an error has 17)m. from Eleutheropolis, on the 
road to Hebron, which is no doubt the modern Bef 
Kéhil, about 4 m. NNE. of Halhil. This place, 
however, is situated on a steep mountain, where there 
is no arable land, and socannot be the Keilah of 1 S. 24. 
There is also a ruined village called Aé/é (cp the Kidda 
of Jos. Ant. vi. 181), 7m. E. of Beit Jibrin and 
about 7 m. NE. of Halhil, which is not quite so deep 
in the mountains as Beit Kahil and is identified with 
Keilah by Guérin (/udée, 3351). The only objection to 
it is drawn from Josh. 1544, where Keilah standsalmnst 
at the end of a long list of ‘cities’ in the Shéphélah. 
Dillmann and Muhlau consider this so serious that they 
are led to reject this identification. It is to be noted, 
however, that not far from A%/é we find Beit Nasib, 
which must be the ancient Nezib, and Mareshah 
(AMer'ash) is already pretty far to the E. Evidently the 
Shephélah is to be distinguished from the maritime 
plain which it adjoined (GASm. 4G 202). This is one of, 
the cases in which travel appears to throw great light 
on the old Hebrew narratives. The terraced sides of 
the hill of ¢/é are even to-day covered with corn, and 
their luxuriance must have been greater still when the 
terraces were cared for. No wonder that the Philistine 
raiders (or, as we should perhaps read, ‘ the Pelethites’ 
—-z.é., the Zarephathites; see ZAREPHATH) swarmed 
up the Wady es-Sar to rob the threshing-floors. The 
citizens of Keilah were powerless to drive them away, 
and were even poor-spirited enough to plan the sur- 
render of David, their deliverer, to Saul. Ahithophel 
(Ahipelet?) may perhaps have been the man who facili- 
tated David‘s escape. See GILOH, DAVID, § 4, JUDAH. 

It is doubtful whether the ‘springs of water,‘ etc., of Josh. 
{5 19 Jndg. 1z5 are really proper names (see GOLATH-MAIM). 
Since the names cannot propery, be translated as Hebrew, they 
are supposed to be pre-Israelitish. More probably the text is 
corrupt. The passage contains a statement that the land 
of the Achsah clan being barren (79053), Caleh granted it 
TADPN2 Ni nwa 8, ‘Keilah and Beth-Tappuah.’ Desir 
probably lay hetwedn these two places, which were subject to it. 
See Che. Crit. Bib. 

‘Golath’ (sing.) is attested by, Pesh.,. by yoAa@ua of Eus. 
(OS) 245 34), Golathamaim of Jer. Gb. 127 aa, and @ in Josh. 
yodobpauy » =» ywrad Thy cdrw[A], ywrAaduare « « » pwraOporp 
THY dive K. rv yoraOpnare 7.x. [L] 5 7Hv BoOPaves . . « yovabhar 
ws + yovarOday 7.«. [B}).1 T.1.0c 

KELAIAH (17°22, § 33, cp KOLAIAH [G readings]) is 
mentioned, with the note ‘the same is Kelita’ among the 
Levites in list of those with foreign wives (see EzRA i., § 5 end), 


Ezra 1023 (kwrewa abrds Kwdcey [BN*], kwdaa adrds ewdcras 
[A], koAeca abros KwArray [x vid], KwALras avTds KwWAELTA [L)= 
tEsd.923, ‘Conus who was called Caiiras’ (kwvos otros 
xadeutats [B], nwArog ob. deriv kaduras [A], xwAtas o8tog KaA~ 
Actas [L]). See Kevira. 


RELITA axrardp, "dwarf’??; KadArrac [L]), a 
Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7), Neh. 
1010[(11] ake [B], cavOary [x*], eaAcra [Rca], -» [A]), mentioned 
also in MT among the expounders of the law (see Ezra ii, 
§ 13 [A]; cpi. § 8, fi. § 16 [5], $ 15[z] c) Neh. 87; BNA om.= 
1 Esd. 948, CALITAS (kaAe:ras [BA]). In Ezra 1023 Kelita 
(=Calitas, 1 Esd. 92) is identified with Keraran. 


KEMUEL (5812? ; KamoyHA [BAFL]). 

x. Son of Nahor by Milcah and father of Aram (Gen, 2221, 
J), a Statement at variance with that in 1022 / (P), and in itself 
most improbable. Di, is content with pointing out that Aram 
seems to have a narrower reference here. Gen. 2221, however, 
is corrupt and should ran, ‘Uz his firstborn and Ahibuz, and 
Jerahmeel., and Abiram.’ See JERAHMEEL, § 4, and note that 
Ahibuz (see Aut, i.) and Michael (a corruption of ‘Jerahmeel ') 
are brought into connection with Salecah (miswritten ‘Milcah ’ 
in Gen. 22.20), and with ‘Gilead in Bashan’ (=Salhad; see 
Miucau, SALECAH) in tCh. 51116, Observe, too, that Abiram 
isa Reubenite name (Nu. 161), and that Reuben was a trans- 
Jordanic tribe. 

Py Prince’ of the tribe of Ephraim, temp. Moses} Nu.3424 

}. 


1 GA of Josh. omits the first name. In Judg. @BAL has Avr- 
pwoey YSaros (thus associating nba with nya) followed by Avt- 
pact peredpov kal A, (+ A. [A]) rarevav. 
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3. Father of Hashabiah who was over the tribe of Leyi, temp. 


David; 1 Ch. 27 17 (vamouna [B), oui 1L], Ns lasso [Pesh.]). 
See KapMIEL (end). T.K.C. 


KENAN (22), 1 Ch. 12; also Gen. 59, RV; AV 
CAINAN, 


KENATH (D3, kaanad [A]; inCh., kanaad[B), 
KaNO@ [AL]; in Nu. kasd [B], kanaae [L]). A 
place on the other side of the Jordan, also called 
NosaH (g.v.) after the clan so named (Nu. 8242). 
In 1 Ch. 229} it is stated? that ‘Geshur and Aram took 
the Havvoth-Jair with Kenath and its dependencies’ 
from the Israelites. Eusebius and Jerome (OS 26915 
109:) identify Kenath with Canatha (xayada), which is 
described by them as a still existing ‘ village’ of Arabia 
in Trachonitis, not far from Bostra, and probably this 
place is meant when the Talmud includes Kenath among 
the frontier cities of Palestine. ? 

In Jos. B/i. 192 Kenath is reckoned to Celesyria, while Ptol, 
(v. 1523) and Plin. (AW v.1874) reckon it to the Decapouis 
(7.2, § 2). For its history, see Schiirer (G/V 295-97). 

Canatha is the modern Kaxawdat, on the W. slope of 
the Jebel Hauran, 4068 ft. above the sea-level, and 16 
or 17m. NNE. from Bostra on the Roman road to 
Damascus, ‘The ruins are among the most important 
in Eastern Palestine (see plan in Baed. Pad.@) 194). 
From the point of view adopted in Jair, JEPHTHAH, 
NosAu, there is no hindrance to identifying this inter- 
esting spot with the biblical Kenath.? See, however, 
G. FE Moore on Judg. 8:2. TK C 


KENAZ (732; kenez [BADEL], the original pro- 
nunciation being probably Kiniz) figuresin the genealogy 
of the Edomites as a elan belonging to them—Gen. 3611 
(enez [D])=1 Ch. 136 (kezez [A]) 25 42 (Kenec [L]) 
=1Ch. 153. On the other hand the Judzean hero 
Caleb, who is said to have obtained possession of 
Hebron the capital of Judah but in reality is the per- 
sonification of a family originally distinct from the 
Judzeans (see 1 S.8014 Josh. 1513, and cp 1S. 253), 
appears as a Kenizzite (RV, AV Kenezite; “apm 6 
xevefatos [BAL]; Nu. 8212 6 diaxexwpiopévos [BAL], 
Josh. 14614). Moreover, Caleb's mythical son-in-law 
OTHNIEL (g.v.} is a son of Kenaz: Josh. 1517 (= 
Judg. 113 xevex [A]) Judg. 391r 1Ch.413. Again, 
in 1 Ch. 415 Kenaz 1s apparently a grandson of Caleb. 
From all this we may conclude either that Kenaz 
was originally an independent tribe, of which one 
portion became incorporated with the Edomites and 
another portion with the neighbouring Judzeans, or else 
that a part of the,old Edomite tribe Kenaz settled among 
the Judzeans at a very early period. In any case it is 
tolerably clear that Kenaz and Caleb were at first 
strangers in Judah, afterwards became close allies, and 
finally were absorbed in the surrounding population. 
Such changes have been by no means rare (see EDom, 
s Gen. 1519-21 an attempt is made to enumerate the 
various peoples who inhabited Palestine before the 
Israelite invasion; that the Kenizzites are included in 
the list serves to show that their foreign origin had not 
yet been forgotten. Cp CALEB, § 2, TN. 


KENITES (‘P0, ot Klelinaion or 0 -oc [BAL]); 
Geu. 1519 (é kevaror [D], cary, [L}), Nu. 2421 (6 xevacos [B], 
o xatveos [A], -acos [L]), 1S. 56a (62); but apa in 1S. 2710 
«nvet [A]) should perhaps be "W397 (6 xevec[e}e [BL]; 231 
‘YP, Judg. 116, should he *}*p7 aim followed by eM (see 
Jernro); pl. Dp, 1Ch. 255 (ot xwvator). Also ]'p, Nu.2422, 
and perhaps z S. 1566[We., crit. emend.]. 

A nomadic tribe, allied to the Kenizzites (Gen.1519) 

1 The treatment of this passage by Bertheau, Chron.) (73), 
is very unsatisfactory. 

2 Neubauer, Géagr. 20, 

3 So Dietrich, Di, Strack, Stade (Gesch. 1149), Smend in 


Riehm (HB), GASm. (HG s6e, n. 3; 579, n- 3). On the 
other side see S€journé, Rev, 5762, 98, p. 604 fF 
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and to Amalek—?.¢., JERAHMEEL (1S. 196), and per- 
sonified as Kain (cp CAIN,§ 5). They entered Canaan 
(more strictly, the Negeb) with the men af Judah (see 
JERICHO, § 2}. In all probability they have left a trace 
of their name in KinAH (g.v.). 

See Judg. 116, where MT wrongly states that the Kenites 
‘went and dwelt among the people,’ as if the Israelitish people 
were meant— an impossible view doubtless. _An important grou) 
of the MSS of & (Moore’s N), with the Sahidic version, adds 
apadne; probably, therefore, we should read ‘among the 
Amalekites,’! See also Nu.2421 #, where the Kenites appear 
in close proximity to the Amalekites (Jerahmeelites). 

Against the supposed connection of the Kenites and the 
Midianites, see Moore, Judges, 34, note. It may be noted, 
however, that in the opinion of the present writer yyy (Midian), 


in Ex,215 4 31 181, should most probably be yD=nyn, 
and %9% in Nu.1029 should probably be x); in other 
words, Hobab was at once a Kenite and a Musrite (cp M1z- 
RAIM, § 26). 

Residing between the Jndahite and the Jerahmeelite 
portionsof the Negeb, the Kenitesare equallyintouchwith 
the bne Judah and with the Jerahmeelites (see NEGEB). 
It is strange, therefore, to find them, in Judg.41:, in 
the N. of Canaan; cp, however, Judg. 1215 (?), and 
observe that Musur (the region of Kadesh?) is cursed in 
Judg. 523 (read, not 71, but wxp ; see MEROz) for 
not helping the Israelites. W.M. Muller’s explanation 
of ‘ Heber the Kenite’ (6 xewatos, L om.) is plausible, 
but no more. We must at any rate admit that the 
natrative as it stands assumes that Heber was not a 
town-dweller, but a nomad (see HEBER, 1). 

Another explanation is that of Sayce—that the Kenites were 
a tribe of wandering smiths, who were chiefly in the S. of 
Palestine, but might be led by their art into northern regions 
a this view, repeated in Hastings’ DB28344, see AMALEK, 

7h 

Saul’s relation to the Kenites is interesting. He 
recognises the old bond between them and Israel, and 
therefore is not offended at their relation to the Jerah- 
meelites ; but he wishes them to remove from that section 
of the Jerahmeelites which was hostile to Israel (see 
SAUL). From 1 Ch. 255 (see HEMATH) it appears that 
either a section of the Kenites or the Kenite tribe as a 
whole also bore the name of RECHABITES (g.v.; if we 
should not rather read ' Heberites').2 It is at any 
rate possible that ‘ Jonadah’ should he read instead of 
‘Hosas’ [g.v.} as the name of the ancestor of the 
Kenites whose connection with Moses is asserted by a 
trustworthy tradition (Judg.116,ep Nu.1029). In Nu. 
2421 a Hebrew poet plays on the name of ‘Kenite’ 
(Kain) which he connects with ]p, ‘nest.’ 

Apparently he anticipates their destruction by the Assyrians, 
for in v. 22 (RV) he continues, 

Nevertheless, Kain shall be wasted, 

Until Asshnr shall carry thee away captive. 
The marg. of RV, however, warns us that the text is grammati- 
cally obscure. Besides, Assyria had nobler prey to clutch than 
the Kenites. Hence the couplet needs some emendation.? 

It was pointed out above that in the Song of Deborah 
the Musrites, with whom the Kenites were closely 
linked, are ‘cursed’ for not coming to the help of 
Yahwé's worshippers the Israelites (Judg.623). This 
confirms a view which has long been considered criti- 
cally probable that the Kenites and the Israelites were 
conscious of the identity of their early religion, and that 
the Kenites were indirectly at least the teachers of the 
Israelites. So, before Stade, Tiele maintained (Vergel. 
Geschied, 559 ['72]; ep Che. ZB 790 ['76]).4 The 
progress of critical study of the documents since 1872 
has in fact added considerably to the probability of this 


1 ‘pbpynny (Budde, Moore, Driver [TBS 93]); *p9 fell out 
owing to abn which follows. 

2 According to Meyer (Ent. 117) we have in r Ch. 2556 the 
remains of a genealogy of Kain Ue Kenites) similar to the 
preceding genealogy of Caleb. On a connection between 
‘Salma’ and the Kenites see SALMAH_ 2 

3 Che. Bxp. T 10399(June, ‘99); Hommel (A HT 245). 

4 Robertson (Zarly Rel. of Isr. 274) represents Ghillany as 
the authorityfor this opinian, but the view ascribed by Robertson 
to Ghillany is decidedly less sober than that of Tiele and his 
‘ollowers.. 
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view, which has been lately reasserted by Budde (fed. 
Ga to the Exile, 21). See ISRAEL, § 3 f,, AMALEK, 
' T.K.C. 


KERAS (xHpac [BA]), 1 Esd. 529 RV=Neh, 7 47= 
Ezra 244, KEROs. 


KERCHIEFS (MiNBDI, Ezek. 131821 EV); see 
Dress, § 8, col. 1141. 


KEREN-HAPPUCH (7371 72), the name of one 
of Job’s daughters (Job 4214; amaA@Lleliac Kepac 
[BN? ¥i4.C], adnot. eyOymaN yria [B* V4 ™], ama- 
Biac K [RI] mareac k. [A], conwusrisx [Vg.]). 

Can one of Job's ideal daughters really be named 'Box of 
eye-paint'? Or can we attach the least importance to 
G? Cant.7 sf{9} 25 suggests an emendation. Read pro. 
bably DBA 1°, Rédh-tappihim, 'scent of apples.. @ may 
have read MN 7}. Cp Jemima, and see Crit. Bid, 

TK ¢c. 

KERIOTH. 1 A Moabite city (MP, Jer. 4824 
Kapiag [BNAQ]; ‘Pi, Jer. 484: akkapaon [BN], 
-piweé [A], kapiwé [OQ]; Am. 22 AV KiRIoTH, TWN 
TTOAEWN ayTHe [BAQ], THe kapiwé [Q™S:]), also 
mentioned in Mesha's inscription, line 13 (np), 
as a sanctuary of Chemosh. Identified by Seetzen with 
Kuraiyat, at the W. end of Mt. Ataroth (‘Attariis). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. 26910 10827) call this 
place kapia@a, Coraitha, and place it ro R. m. from 
Medeba, but identify it wrongly with KIRJATHAIM 
{¢.v., I]. See Noldeke (inschr. Mesa, 25). Others 
(cp Driver on Am. 22) think that AR-MoaB and Kerioth 
were two names for the same city. More plausibly 
Buhl (Paz. 270) identifies Kerioth with Kir of Moab 
(2.e., Kerak); indeed, if Kir-heres (undeniably= Kir of 
Moab) was really named Kiriath-hadashath (see Krr- 
HERES) this appears a still more probable view. Cp 
KIRJATH-HUZOTH. 

2, A city of Judah Josh. 1525, RV Kerioth-hezron, nip 
ssp), often, but wrongly, supposed to be the birthplace of 
Jupas Iscariot. See Hazor, 4 T.K.C. 

KEROS (07°, D2; xopec [L]), a family of 
NeruHinim in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9), Ezra. 
244 (xk B aos [A})= Neh, KELpa. -s [NA] = 
ree re 3) ee tere Vatinee BARS THE TRAD 

KESITAH (nMYp), a word recorded in RV™8, of 
Gen. 3319 [Josh. 24 32], Job4211; EV ‘ piece of money.’ 
@ Onk. Vg. render ‘lambs,’ 'a lamb' (Tg. Jon. 
*pearls'). It has been suggested that éxardy duvey in 
@ of Gen. 3319 was originally éx. pay (100 minze). 
But since @ gives duvddwv in Josh. 2432, and durdda 
in Job 421x, Schleusner (Lex. in Vet. Test. 1191) feels 
obliged to reject the hypothesis. Nevertheless it 
appears that @ is nearer the truth than the critics who 
adhere to MT. In Gen. 314: G's déxa duvdew corre- 
sponds to pb mipyi surely @ read py, ‘mine,’ 
Possibly, too, in Gen. 3319 yuv@y stood in the original 
@ as the equivalent of ny. Looking closely at 8319 
we can divine that the text originally ran, “ion 32 ED 
wrOITD MYDS, ‘at the hand of the sons of Hamor for a 
mina of Carchemish,’ and so too in 23:5, where 
Abraham's purchase of Machpelah is described, we 

» should read wor mit yas, ‘four Carchemish 
minze,’ and in v.16 the same once more with the ad- 
dition of prin "(in) gold.' 

In 3319 DOW 938 and my ep are both misreadings of #2293 
and in 23 16 yay D3 bow are, all of them, attempts to make 
sense of dislocated fragments of yy 3 snob comes from yn: 

The same emendation ig to be made in Josh. 243 
(harmonised in the received text with Gen. 33 29). 
Probably also in Job4221 nx ant oer nns newp has 
taken the place of 7H wWDID MD ‘one Carchemish 


1 Comparing 2 Ch. 9 16 (on text, see top of next col.). 
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mina of 'gold.'. Duhm trulyremarks that a little piece of 
money and a nose-ring or ear-ring from each of Job's 
friends would not do much to restore his fortune, Yet 
the context (see. x2) is most intelligible’ if we suppose 
that they did each make a considerable present; the 
ring (p33) can well be spared ! 

Note that 2 Ch. 926 gives nixip (read nity) where 1 K,10 
17 has 9°37. This supplies an analogy for the emendation of 
mind in Gen. 8819 into nixp, We are thus relieved from the 
necessity of connecting myp with Ar. K7zsf, ‘a balance,' 
which is unknown in N. Semitic,! and forcing a sense out of 
nbd nay. 

On the commercial importance of the maneh. of Car- 
chemish, see CARCHEMISH, $ 2, and cp SHEKEL. 

T. K.C. 


KETAB (knyTaB [BA]), I Esd. 530 RV, AV CETAB 
(g.¥.). 

KETTLE (3), 18.214; elsewhere 'basket,' 
‘caldron,' ‘ pot.’ See COOKING UTENSILS, § 5 (i. ). 


KETURAH (TROP, as if ‘incense’ ; yeTTOYpa 
[BADEL]), Abraham's second wife (Gen. 2514 1 Ch. 
132f.).? 

She is, in J, the ancestress of no fewer than sixteen (Arabian) 
tribes (six directly and ten at one or two removes} on which see 
the special articles. A tribe called Kaf#ré which dwelt near 
Mecca, with the tribe Jurhum, is mentioned by Ibn Koteiba 
(see Ritter, Lrdkupde, 1219 jf). Glaser (S#ézze, 2450) 
maintains that the Keturah-tribes are the remains of the old 
Minzan people (see Meunim, and cp Sayce, Crit. Moun. 42). 


F. B, 
KEY (MAB), Is. 2222 Judg. 825. See Door. 
KEZIA, RV Keziah (ASP, § 7z ‘cassia’; 


KacIAN [BHC], kacc. [A]), the name of one of Jobs 
daughters (Job 42x44). 

See CaAssIA, 2, and cp KEREN-HAPPUCH (the emended form of 
the name js strictly parallel to Keziah). 

KEZIZ, VALLEY OF (}$) PPP), Josh. 182: AV, 
RV EMEK-KEZIZ (g.¥.). : 

KIBROTR-HATTAAVAH(MS8A9 3p; Eves: 
‘the graves of lust’; MNHMAaTA [THC] eTIOYMIAC 
[BAL], sz#PULCHRA CONCUPISCENTI#), a stage in the 
wilderness wanderings, for the name of which an 
Etiological legend was provided (seeQUAIL), Nu. 11347 
8316. Dt.922, It has already been noticed that 
Taberah (Nu. 111-3) does not occur in the list of stations 
in Nu. 33, and Dillmann rightly holds that the account 
of Taberah in E’s narrative corresponded to the account 
of Kibroth-hattaavah in J’s, We must, however, go 
further. Taberah (; yan) and Hattaavah (mwxna) pre- 
sumably represent the same word in the original story, 
and the real name of the locality referred to was probably 
Kibroth-tab ‘érah—+z,e., Graves of Taberah. Taberah 
(of which Hattaavah will be a corruption) is probably 
the name of a hill or mountain, and the graves are pre- 
Israelitish cairns or stone circles, which either had, or 
were supposed to have, a sepulchral purpose. In 
the Desert of the Tih such primitive stone monuments 
abound on the hill-sides. 

They are sometimes called xawdmis, and the current story is 
that they were built by the Israelites as a protection against a 


lague of mosquitoes (E. H. Palmer). See Necrp, § 62 
ANDERINGS. T.K.C 


KIBZAIM (O°¥3); cp, if the reading is correct, 
JEKABZEEL, KABZEEL, and on the form see NAMES, 
§ 107; KaBcaeim [A], -cem [L], B om,), a, levitical 
city in the territory of Ephraim, Josh. 2122+=1 Ch. 
668 [53], JOKMEAM. 


1 Such a connection would suggest my wp, héSita, which 
Ball actually substitutes for my'¢, : 

2 [In the Midr. Ber. rabba (6x) Keturah is identified with 
Hagar; so too the Targums (Jon. and Jer.), which explain the 
name ‘bound one’ (Aram. “P= Wp). Cp Jer. Quest. in Gen. 
25s).] 
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KID (1, etc.), Gen. 38 17 etc. See GOAT, § I. 


KIDNEYS (nix>3). See REINS. On ‘kidney fat 


of wheat,’ Dt. 3214, or 'fat of wheat,’ Ps. 81 16 [17], 14714, 
see Foon, §1 6. 


KIDRON, THE BROOK, once in AV CEDRON [Jn. 
151]; RVmg. ‘of the Cedars’ gp bna 316] xecuappous [Tay 
xeSpwr [BAL]; in Jer. 3140 vayad x. [BX], x. xedpwr [AQ] 
Vg. correns Cedron (hut convaddis in 2 K. 186). 

NT, Jn. 18x} & xeupd. tov «éSpwv (X° BCLY, Treg., WH), 
ToD ald (AA, Vg. rod xéSpov [D Tisch.]; Cedria.d, ; Theb., 
Memph. ; Lachm., Lightf., Weiss). Probably rod xedpwy is the 
correct reading; being misunderstood, it would easily he cor. 
rected into rod xéSpov or Tap KéSpuv. 

Gesenius derives from sp, | black, turbid,’ cp Job 616, 
But 5p) and pp are certainly in apposition; it is the ravine 

which is called Kédvon, ‘Black ravine 
1. Etymology. would not be a probable explanation ; hence 

Hort (‘Notes on Select Readings,’ NT 2g0} 
suggests ‘ravine of the dark [trees], taking vip to be ‘ an 
archaic @ Canaanite) pee of s7p-’, He even suggests that 
xedpos may he of Phoenician orlgin— comparing pyp in 
Buxtorf, 1976—and adds (cp Plummer, S¢. Jokn, 318) ‘that 
‘patches of cedar-forest may have survived from prehistoric 
times in sheltered spots.' This is most improbable. Even 
in a ravine which is quite dry in, summer we do not ex. 
pect to hear of cedars; the cedars on the Mount of Olives 
(Ta'dnith, 44) give no support to the theory. The form 
too is perfectly good Hebrew; it describes that which 
belongs to or is connected with wp (whatever sp may be). 
More probably }¥33/ is a phonetic variation of jv "a spot 
with enclosures for cattle’; cp GEDERAH, 1, where it is sug: 
gested that eeSpwv in 1 Macc. corresponds to the ma of Josh. 
1536 and to the modern Katra. It will be noticed that there is 
at one point of the Kidron valley (where it joins the valley of 
Hinnom) a level tract now devoted to the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables. Here we can imagine that in remote times 
there were enclosures for cattle. May not Kedar OR, Ass. 
Ridri) have a similar origin ? 

The remarkable depression on the E. of Jerusalem (see 
JERUSALEM, § 3)is referred to in 2S, 1523 1 K. 2371513 

es 2K. 284612 Jer. 3l4o 2Ch.1516 2916 
2. Biblical 3014, and twice in the short title bran, 


references. ‘the ravine,’ 2 Cb. 3814 Neh. 2s. 


Josephus twice calls it ) @dpayt Kedpwr (Ant. ix. 73 
B/ v. 61); in BJ v. 23 he refers to its great depth. 

In 2K, 234 Jer. 3140 (Kr.) we hear, according to the 
ordinary view, of the ‘fields' (pow; GB cadanuwb, GA 
gadnuof, in Jer, @ follows Kth) of Kidron, which might 
refer to the fertile tract in the S. of the valley (see below), where 
of old was the ‘King's garden' (Neh. 31S). But the word 
mpvw being most probably corrupt elsewhere (see GRAPE, 3), it 
seems better to read mp yy (GL év 7G eumvprope@ Tod Xeedppov 
Kedpwv)—i.e., furnaces for making lime, or for smelting 
(Klo.).  § The fields of Kidron,' is, in fact, hardly a sufficiently 
clear phrase to have been used, especially in this context. 

It is in the touching account of David's flight that 
we are first introduced to the ‘ Brook Kidron' ; and we 
hear of it for the last time in a still more pathetic N T 


narrative. King David ‘stood (read spy with We., 


H. P. Smith, and most critics) by the ravine Kidron, 
while all the people passed over before him' (2 S. 1523); 
and Jesus ‘ went forth with his disciples over the ravine 
(RV™8-) Kidron, where was a garden’ (Jn. 181; but 
see § 3). The other references to Kidron (except those 
in the topographical passages, 2Ch. 3314 Neh. 215) 
occur in accounts of the destruction of idolatrous objects 
at the mouth of Hinnom (see history of Asa, Hezekiah, 
Josiah), and 1K. 237, where Shimei, that violent partisan 
of Saul's house, is forbidden by Solomon (as the text, 
now stands) to cross Kidron. This is one of the many 
cases where commentators have been satisfied with a 
plausible but not quite satisfactory explanation, instead 
of questioning the correctness of the text. It is said, 
eg., by Benzinger, that Kidron is mentioned because 
Solomon thinks it most probable that Shimei would 
seek to cross the eastern boundary of the city on a visit 
to his home at Bahurim. But something more would 
certainly have been added to make this clear, and, just 
before, the phrase used is perfectly vague, Ma) 78, 
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‘any whither.’ The true reading is surely srroza ‘by 
any road"! 

The designation ' Valley of Jehoshaphat’ dates back 
to the fourth century A.D. It also appears in OS 
2738 11113. It is based on Joel3 [4]212, but the 
expression ppy (which means a deep but broad valley, 


like those of Rephaim and Elah, see VALE, I), is 
sufficient proof that the interpretation of that difficult 
passage (see JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF) is erroneous. 
The constant term for the Kidron valley in the OT 
is bm, a wady or ravine. Popular tradition, however, 
takes no account of such minor matters. It is the 
greatest boon that a dying Jew can ask to be buried in 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat—z.e., of Kidron, because he 
believes that this ravine will be the scene of the great 
judgment. The whole of the left bank of the Kidron 
opposite the Haram, far up the W. side of the Mount 
of Olives, is covered with the white tombstones of the 
Jews; the burial-place of the Moslems is on the E. 
side of the mount.’ At the resurrection, the valley is 
expected to receive an expansion by the moving farther 
apart of the opposite sides. 
The Valley of Kidron is now called Wady Sitté 
Maryam, or Wady of the Lady Mary. It contains the 
bed of a streamlet; but during the 
8. Topography. whole summer and most of the 
winter, it is perfectly dry; in fact, no water runs in it 
except when heavy rains are falling on the mountains 
round Jerusalem. 
On the broad summit of the mountain ridge of Judzea, 
a mile and a quarter NW. of Jerusalem, is a slight 
depression; this is the head of the wkdy, which runs 
on for about halfea mile towards the city. It then 
bends eastward, and in another half-mile is crossed by 
the great northern road coming down from the hill 
Scopus. On the E. side of the road, and the §, bank of 
the wady, are the celebrated ‘ Tombs of the Kings.' The 
channel is here about half a mile due N. of the city 
gate. It continues in the same course about a quarter 
of a mile farther, and then, turning S., opens into a 
wide basin containing cultivated fields and olives. 
Here it is crossed diagonally by the road from Jerusalem 
to Anathoth. As it advances southward, the right 
bank, forming the side of the hill Bezetha, becomes 
higher and steeper, with occasional precipices of rock, 
on which may be seen a few fragments of the ancient 
city wall; while, on the left, the base of Olivet projects, 
greatly narrowing the valley. Opposite St, Stephen's 
gate the depth is fully roo feet, and the breadth not 
more than 400 feet. The olive trees in the bottom are 
so thickly clustered as to form a shady grove; and 
their massive trunks and gnarled boughs give evidence 
of great age. This spot is shut out from the city, from 
the view of public roads, and from the notice and 
interruptions of wayfarers. If Gethsemane was really 
in the wkdy, it would be better to place it here than on 
the more public traditional site some distance farther 
down. From Mk.1432, however, compared with v, 
26, we should rather suppose that it was somewhere on 
the W. slope of the Mount of Olives. (See Keim, Jesz 
von Naz, 3299, but cp Weiss, note on John 181, and see 
GETHSEMANE, §2.) But we must not linger on this dis- 
puted point. A zigzag path descends the steep bank 
from St, Stephen's gate, crosses the bed of the valley 
by an old bridge, and then divides. One branch leads 
direct over the top of Olivet (cp 2S. 1523). See 
OLIVES, MOUNT OF. Another branch runs round 
the southern shoulder of the hill to Bethany, and has 
a deep and sacred interest, for it is the road of Jesus 
Christ's last entry (Mt. 2117 Lk. 1937). Below 
the bridge the wkdy becomes still narrower, and 
1 Pasék after 4°") indicates a doubtful text. ‘4 was first of 
all corrupted into s7p; then 495 easily became Sny[nxl The 
yest part of the emendation belongs to Klo., who suggests 


yor Sop nm, ‘anyone ofall the roads'—aneedlessly elaborate 
phrase. 
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here traces of a torrent bed first begin to appear. 
Three hundred yards farther down, the hills on 
each side rise precipitously from the torrent bed, which 
is spanned by a single arch. On the left bank is 
a singular group of tombs, comprising those of 
Absalom, Jehoshaphat, and St, James (now so called) ; 
whilst on the right, r5o feet overhead, towers the south- 
eastern angle of the temple wall. The ravine runs on, 


narrow and rocky, for 500 yards more; there, on its* 


right bank, in a cave, is the fountain of the Virgin; 
and higher up on the left, perched on the side of the 
naked cliffs, the ancient village of Siloam. A_ short 
distance farther down, the valley of the Tyropceon falls 
in from the right, descending in terraced slopes, fresh 
and green, from the waters of the Pool of Siloam. 
The ravine of Kidron here expands, affording a level 
tract for cultivation (see above), which extends down to 
the mouth of Hinnom, and is about zoo yards wide. 
A short distance below the junction of Hinnom and the 
Kidron is the fountain of Bir Eyyiib, ‘the Well of 
Job’ (see EN-ROGEL). The length of the valley from 
its head to En-rogel is 2} m., and here the historic 
‘Kidron may he said to terminate. 

The Kidron Valley was first described accurately by 
Robinson ; hut in recent years fresh points of interest 
have come to light. Such, for instance, are the true 
bed of the Kidron (384 ft. below the present channel), 
and the great rock-cut aqueduct in the Kidron-valley, 
south of Bir Eyyiib, both found in ’68-’69 by Sir C. 
Warren (Recovery of Jerusalem, 135, f 256 7). 

See JERUSALEM, §§ 3 4 37 and cp Porter’s art. in Kitto’s 
Bibi. Cyci. from which ‘some descriptive passages of the above 
have been adapted. T.K.C 

KIDRON (xeApwn [ANV]} 1 Macc. 153941, RV. 
See GEDEROTH. 


KILAN («leliAan [BA)), 
CEILAN. 


KINAH (722; tkam [B], xlelina [AL]), a 
Judahite city on the border of Edom (Josh. 1522+). 
The name appears in 1 Ch. 412 in the corrupt form 
TEHINNAH. See KENITES, NEGER, §2 (6)n. 


KING (aon, BaciAeyc)- The term mélek ‘king 
has a somewhat wide range of meaning. We find it in 
the description of the old condition of things in Canaan, 
when many of the cities were in the enjoyment of 
relative independence under ‘ kings’ or princes of their 
own (see, 4.g., Gen. 142 202 Josh. 101 11x Judg. 519). 
Winckler has pointed out that in Tiglath-pileser’s time 
the Syrian ‘kingdoms’ were more like German Gra/- 
schajten (AOF 119); we might also compare the petty 
Syrian kings with the Indian rajas or the Italian dukes 
of the Middle Ages. This remark may illustrate Is. 108, 
where the king of Assyria ironically asks, ‘ Are not my 
generals (nw) altogether kings (a2b~),’ perhaps alluding 
partly to the fact that many petty vassal kings served 
under his orders at the head of their respectiye con- 
tingents. As late as the Book of Job we find used 


in the limited sense of ‘ chieftain’ (Job1925, hut hardly 
1524 [@ orparnyéds] which seems to be corrupt). From 
the etymology of the term (Ass. and Aram., ‘ to counsel, 
decree’) we may infer that the king was originally the 
most gifted and powerful member of a council of chiefs 
or elders (cp Mic. 4g ‘king’ || counsellor’). The term 
preferred by the Babylonians and Assyrians was sarrz 
(= Heb. »y), which is used both for the divine ‘king of 
the gods,’ and for the ‘great king’ of Assyria (or 
Babylon); see PRINCE, 3. Possibly this term (,/ Sararu 
‘to he radiant,’ like a star) was chosen in preference to 
maliku or malku (= Heb. gdp, Ar. malik) to indicate 
pre-eminence among kings, though ma/zku is explained 
in the syllabaries by Savru. It is worth noticing that 
‘princes (y} of Midian’ in Judg.725 and 83, cor- 
responds to ‘kings (&) of Midian’ in Judg. 85 (cp 
GIDEON). On the history of Hebrew royalty see 
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1 Esd, 515, RV, AV 
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‘see Locusts, § 3. 
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ABIMELECH ; GOVERNMENT, §§ 16-22; IsRAEL, 88 13-44; 
TAXATION; and on the religious use of qo0 see MOLECH, 
MESSIAH. 

It is unfortunately doubtful whether the poetical phrase 
ninpa op, EV ‘king of terrors,’ in Job 18:4 is correct. The 
supposed biblical parallels will hardly bear pressing, the text 
being very uncertain. On Ps. 4417 see Che. Ps.(2); on Rev.917 
T.K.C 


KINGDOM OF GOD, See EscHATOLOGy, Index 
(col. 1389), 5.4. ‘kingdom’ ; MESSIAH. 


KINGS (BOOK) 


General structure(§ 4 
R § etc. (§ 24). 
Chronology (§ 4). 
Religious principle (§ 5 a). 
Later insertions (§ 5 4). 
The hooks of Kings, which form the last part of the 
series of OT histories known as the Earlier 
1. General ooh icinall koned 
structure. P'ophets, were originally reckoned as a 
single hook (cp CANON, § 13). 

Modem Hebrew Bibles follow the bipartition which we have 
derived from &, where they are called the third and the fourth 
hooks of kingdoms enn): the first and the second being 
our hooks of Samuel. 

The division into two hooks is not felicitous. Even 
the old Hebrew separation between Kings and Samuel 
must not he taken to mean that the history from the 
birth of Samuel to the Exile was treated by two distinct 
authors in independent volumes. We cannot speak of 
the author of Kings or of Samuel, hut only of an editor 
or successive editors whose main work was to arrange in 
a continuous form extracts or abstracts from earlier 
hooks. The introduction of a chronological” scheme 
and a series of editorial comments and additions, chiefly 
designed to enforce the religious meaning of the history, 
gives to the hook of Kings as we now read it a kind of 
unity ; but beneath this we can still distinguish a variety 
of documents, which, though sometimes mutilated in 
the process of piecing them together, retain sufficient 
individuality of style and colour to prove their original 
independence. Of these documents one of the best 
defined is the vivid and exact picture of David’s court 
at Jerusalem (2 S. 9-20), of which the first two chapters 
of 1 K. are manifestly an integral part.“ As it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that the editor of the history 
of David closed his work abruptly before the death of 
the king, breaking off in the middle of a valuable 
memoir which lay before him, this observation leads us 
to conclude that the books of Samuel and of Kings are 
not independent histories. They have at least one 
source in common, and a single editorial hand was at 
work on both. The division, however, which makes 
the commencement of Solomon’s reign the beginning of 
a new hook is certainly ancient ; it must be older than 
the insertion of the appendix 28. 21-24, which now 
breaks the continuity of the original history of David‘s 
court. 

From a historical point of view the division is very 
convenient. The subject of the hook of Samuel is the 
creation of a united Israel by Samuel, Saul, and David. 
Under Solomon the creative impulse has already died 
away; the kingship is divorced from the sympathies of 
the nation; and the way is prepared for the formation 
of the two kingdoms of Ephraim and Judah, the fortunes 
of which, down to their extinction by the great empires 
of the East, form the main subject of the book of Kings. 

It is probable, however, that the editor who made 
the division had another reason for disconnecting 
Solomon from David and treating his 
reign as a new departure. The most 
notable feature in the extant redaction 
of the hook is the strong interest shown in the deutero- 

1 See the arguments in detail, We. CA/(@) 260. The verses 
1 K. 21-12 27 have no connection with the rest of the chapter, 
and are due to a later hand. [But cp Bu. #2. Sa. 263; Kip 
Kin 13 f-} 


Divisions(§ 6 4), 

Prophetic narrative (§ 8). 

paeeen natrative ($9). 
iterature (§ 11). 


2. Sneeassive 
redactions. 
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nomic ‘ Law of Moses,’ and especially in the centrali- 
zation of worship in the temple on Zion as prescribed in 
Deuteronomy and enforced by Josiah. This interest 
was unknown to ancient Israel, and is quite foreign to 
the older memoirs incorporated in the book; amidst the 
great variety in style and manner which marks the 
several parts of the history" the interest in question is 
expressed always in the same stereotyped phrases and 
unvarying style; in brief, it belongs to the editorial com- 
ments, not to the original sources of the history. Ta 
the deuteronomistic editor, then, the foundation of the 
temple, which is treated as the central event of Solomon's 
reign, is a religious epoch of prime importance (see 
especially his remarks in 1 K. 82/.), and on this ground 
alone he would naturally make Solomon's reign com- 
mence a new book—the history of Israel under the one 
true sanctuary.' [Burney (Hastings' DB 2859 # ) gives 
a careful list of deuteronomic phrases and expressions 
wholly or nearly peculiar to the editor of Kings.] 

When we say in general that the book of Kings was 
thrown into its present form by a deuteronomistic 
redactor we do not affirm that he was the first who 
digested the'sources of the history into a continuous 
work. Indeed the selection of materials, especially in 
the earlier parts of the narrative, has been thought to 
point to an opposite conclusion. Nor, on the other 
hand, must we ascribe absolute finality to his work. 
He gave the book a definite shape and character; but 
the recognized methods of Hebrew literature left it open 
to additions and modifications by' later hands. Even 
the redaction in the spirit of Deuteronomy seems itself 
to have had more than one stage, as Ewald and other 
critics recognize. The book was not closed till far on in 
the Exile, after the death of Nebuchadrezzar and Jehoia- 
chin (2 K. 252777). The fact that it closes with 
the pardon, not with the death, of Jehoiachin is very 
well explained by Meyer (Zzés¢. 78) as being due 
to the narrator's looking upon the king's elevation 
as the first step towards the realization of the Messianic 
hopes ; and the fall of the kingdom of Judah is presup- 
posed in such passages as 1 K. 844 5 91-9 2 K. 1719 f. 
[21 7-15 2215-20]? 2326 £ These passages, however, are 
mere interjected remarks, which seem to be added to 
adapt the context to the situation of the Jews in captivity. 
The main redaction, though subsequent to the reform- 
ation of Josiah, which supplied the standard applied to 
all previous kings (‘ the high places were not removed '), 
does not point to the time of the captivity. Thus, for 
example, the words ‘unto this day' in 2 K. 822 147 
166 are part of the ‘epitome’ composed by the main 
redactor (see below, § 7), and imply that he wrote 
before the destruction of the Judzean state. 

Even the second redaction (see§ 2} did not absolutelv 
3. Different fix a single authoritative recension of the 

: : book, as appears in detail from a com- 
FOOCUSIOUS: parison of & with the Hebrew text. 

The LXX—i.e., @®= (G4 follows MT closely, and is 
perhaps based upon Origen's recension [so Silberstein, 
ZATW 1817. 141 $))—of Kings is not a corrupt 
reproduction of the Hebrew veceptus; it represents 
another recension. Neither recension can claim absolute 
superiority. The defects of @ lie on the surface, and 
are greatly aggravated by the condition of the Greek 
text, which has suffered much in transmission, and 
particularly has in many places been corrected after the 
later Greek versions that express the Hebrew veceptus of 
the second century of our era. Still @ not only preserves 
many good readings in detail, but also throws much 


1 With this it agrees that the later appendix 2S. 21-24 does 
not seem to have passed under the hand of the deuteronomic 
redaction. See We. CH) 302. 

2 [The following passages also may safely be assigned to the 
second—z.e, to the exilic or post-exilic—deuteronomist (=Dg) = 
1 K.3 315 54 [x8] 7 61 119610 1612 2 K. 17 97-17 29-344 
24 2-12 15-25: perhaps too all those chronological notice? which 
aim at establishing a synchronism between the kings of Judah 
and those of Israel.] 
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light on the long-continued process of redaction (at the 
hand of successive editors or copyists) of which. the 
extant Hebrew of Kings is the outcome. Even the false 
readings of the Greek are instructive, for both recensions 
were exposed to corrupting influences of precisely the 
same kind. The following examples will serve to 
illustrate the treatment through which the book has 
passed. 

1. Minor detached notices such as we should put in 
foot-notes or appendices are inserted so as to disturb the 
natural context. 

Thus 1 K. 427[5 7} must be taken continuously with 419, and 
so @BL (inserting between them v. 17) actually reads. In like 
manner @BL omits 1 K. 611-14, which breaks the context of the 
description of the temple. Again, in @BL, 1 K, 926 follows on 
v, 14, So that Solomon's dealings with Hiram are recorded con- 
tinuously. The notices intervening in vv, 15-25 (in a very 
unnatural order) belong to a class of floating” notes about 
Solomon and his kingdom which seem to have got stranded 
almost by chance at different points in the two recensions. 

2, There are direct or indirect indications of trans- 
positions and insertions on a larger scale. 

Thus in @8L the history of Naboth «a K. 21) precedes chap. 
20, and in fact chaps. 20 and 22 are parts of one narrative, 
obviously quite distinct from the history of Elijah. Again, the 
story of Abijah's sickness and Ahijah’s prophecy is not found in 
@BL. at 1K, 14z-201; at 1224 appears another version of the 
same narrative, in which there is no reference to a previous 
promise to Jeroboam through Ahijah, and the prophet js intro- 
duced asa new character. This version (1224), which places the 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerohoam's house between his 
return from Es pt and his elevation to the throne, is no doubt 
a mere legend; hut it goes to prove that there was once a 
version of the history of Jeroboam in which 1129-39 had no place. 
In truth, after 1126-28 there must once have stood some account 
of arebellion in. which Jeroboam ‘lifted up his hand' against 
king Solomon. To such an account (not to the incident of 
Ahijah and the cloak related in vz, 29-39), v. 40is the natural 
sequel. Thus all that is related of Ahijah falls under suspicion 
of being foreign to the original history. Compare JEROBOAM 1. 
It is noteworthy that in a passage peculiar to @BL {in the ed. of 
Swete 1 K. 1224 @-z] the incident of the tearing of the cloak is 
related of Shemaiah and placed at the convention at Shechem, 
showing how much fluctuation there was in the tradition. In 
2K. 1822 @L has an addition which affects both history and 
geography (see APHEK, § 3 a, Hazarx) on the conquests of 
Hazael. According to Kittel: (dz. p. vi) such passages have 
heen inserted by later editors from older sources which were still 
accessible to them in their completeness. 

These instances show that there was a certain want of 
definiteness about the redaction. |The mass of disjointed 
materials, not always free from inconsistencies, which lay 
before the editor in séparate documents or in excerpts 
already partially arranged by an earlier hand, could not 
have been reduced to real unity without critical sifting, 
and an entire recasting of the narrative, in a way foreign 
to the ideas and literary habits of the Hebrews. The 
unity which the editor aimed at was limited to chrono- 
logical continuity in the events recorded, and a certain 
uniformity in the treatment of the religious meaning of 
the narrative. Even this could not be perfectly attained 
in the circumstances, and the links of the history 
were not firmly enough riveted to prevent disarrange- 
ment or rearrangement of details by later scribes. 

The continued efforts of successive redactors can be 
traced in the chronology of the book. The chronological 
. method of the narrative appears most 
epee clearly in the history after Solomon, 

* where the events of each king's reign 
are thrown into a kind of stereotyped framework of this 
type :— 

‘In the twentieth year of Jeroboam, king of Israel, Asa began 
to reign over Judah, and reigned in Jerusalem forty-one years.' 

. » In the third year of Asa, king of Judah, Baasha began to 
reign over Israel, and he reigned in Tirz#h twenty-four years.’ 

The history moves between Judah and Israel accord- 
ing to the date of each accession ; as soon as a new 
king has been introduced everything that happened in 
ris reign is discussed, and wound up by another stereo- 
‘yped formula as to the death and burial of the sovereign ; 
and to this mechanical arrangement the natural con- 
aection of events is often sacrificed. In this scheme the 
slaborate synchronisms between contemporary monarchs 


1 In GA etc., it is added from the version of Aquila. 
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of the N. and S. give an aspect of great precision to 
the chronology. 


In reality, however, the data for Judahand Israel do not agree 
{260 years of the kings of Judah correspond to 241 years, 7 
months, 7 days, of the kings of Israel], and Wellhausen, follow- 
ing Ewald, has shown that the synchronisms were not in the 
sources, but were calculated from the list of the years of each 
reign (/DT 605 A ['75]).. Cp CHRonoocy,,$ 6f: It appears 
further that these years of reign are not all derived fromhistorical 
tradition, but are in part due to conjectural subdivision of a 
cycle 480 (twelve generations of forty years) assigned in 1K. 
6x to the period from the 'exodus' to the foundation of the 
temple, and (according to the Judzean list of kings) to the period 
fron the foundation of the temple to the end of the captivity 
(j36 B.c.),1 In the early part of the Judzan history the first 
dates not accessions are connected with the temple, and appar- 
ently derived from temple records. Of these the most important 
is the twenty-third year of Joash, which the chronological scheme 
makes the one hundred and sixty-first year of the temple, 
trisecting the four hundred and eighty years cycle. Other one 
hundred and sixty years bring us to the death of Hezekiah, and 
the last third of the cycle begins with the accession of Manasseh, 
whose sinsare treated as the decisive cause of the Exile. Within 
these limits a few dates were given by the sources; the rest, as 
can easily be shown, were filled in with reference to a unit of 
forty years.2 Again, the duration of the kingdom of Israel, 
according to the northern lists, was two hundred and forty com- 
pleted years—viz., eighty years before the first expedition of 
Benhadad, eighty years of Syrian wars, forty of prosperity under 
the victorious Jeroboam II., whose first year belongs to the 
period of war, and forty years of decline. The trisections in 
each case and the round numbers of 480 and 240 point strongly 
to a systematization of the chronology on the basis of a small 
number of given dates, and the proof that it is so is completed 
when we learn from the exactly kept lists of Assyrian chronology 
that the siege of Samaria fell in 722, whereas the system dates 
the captivity from 737 (535+480~ 37-241). Cp CHRONOLOGY, 


II, 

The key to the chronology is 1 K. 61 which, as Well- 
hausen has shown, was not found in the original 6, and 
contains internal evidence of post-Babylonian date. In 
fact the system as a whole is necessarily later than 535 
B.C., the fixed point from Which it counts back. 

Another aspect in the redaction may be called 


theological. Its characteristic is the application to 
a the old history of a standard belonging 

ba. Religious to later developments of the OT religion. 
principle. Thus. as we have alreadv seen, the re- 


dactor in 1 K. 3 regards worship in high places as sinful 
after the building of the temple, though he knows that 
the best kings' before Hezekiah made no attempt to 
suppress these shrines. So, too, his unfavourable 
judgment on the whole religion of the northern kingdom 
was manifestlynot shared by Elijah and Elisha, nor by 
the original narrator of the history of those prophets. 
This feature in the redaction displays itself, not only in 
occasional comments or homiletical excursuses, but 
also in that part of the narrative in which all ancient 
historians allowed themselves free scope for the develop- 
ment of their reflexions—the speeches placed in the 
mouths of actors in the history. Here also there is 
textual evidence that the theological element is somewhat 
loosely attached to the earlier narrative, and underwent 
successive additions. 

We have seen that @L omits 1 K.611-r4, and that both 


prophecies of Ahijah belong to the least certain part of the textual. 


tradition. So, too, an indication that the long prayer of 
Solomon @ K, 814-53), the deuteronomistic colour of which is 
recognized by all critics, did not stand in the oldest account of 
the dedication of the temple is preserved in the fact that the 
ancient fragment, 7. 12,4, which in the Hebrew text is imperfect, 
appears in @§BAL after y, 53 in completer form and with a refer- 


1 Compare Krey's investigations in ZWT','77, p. 404 fi 

2 See the details in an article by WRS /. Phil, vol. X. no. 20 
[cpaiso Stade,GV 7188 7; Kamphausen(ZA W 8 193. {’83], and 
Chron. der hebr, Kénige, '83); and Konig ('Beitr.z, 1. Chron.? 
in ZKW, '83 Heft 6, 8, 9, r2) are more conservative. Ruhl 
(‘ Chron. der Konige von Israelu, Juda’ in Deutsche Zeitschr, 
J: Geschichiswissensch. xii. 145 7 ['94]) adduces weighty reasons 
for the view that we have here not the so-called Babylonian 
method (so We.; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 2 but the reckoning 
according to which the last year of each king was counted also 
as the first of his successor; in this way the above-mentioned 
inconsistencies are to,an important extent diminished.] Cp 
further, T. Lehmann, * Quelques dates importantes de chrono- 
logié da 2° temple' in RE], 1898 July-Sept. p. 1; Gold- 
schmied, zur Chronologie der Kénigsbiicher' (2 DAG, 1900, 
B17). 
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encetothe book of Jashar asits source (BiBAlov ris 84js= TWD 
= wn BD icp JASHAR, Boos or, $3). The redactional inser- 
tion displaced it in one recension and led to its mutilation in the 
other. The older parts of this chapter have also been retouched in 
conformity with later (even post-exilic) ritual andlaw. TheLevites 
who appear at 714 in contrast to the priests, ina way unknown to 
the pre-exile history, are not named in @BL, and the post-exilic 
‘congregation’ (é¢a%) at v, 4 is also wanting. The processes 
illustrated by these examples were doubtless at work in many 
places where external evidence fails us, and may oiten be 
detected by a careful use of internal evidence alone. See 
especially Wellhausen's detailed analysis(CH 269 7%). 

The insertions due to later editors and copyists are 
many and not all of the same kind. 

For insertions made subsequently to the deuteronomistic 
redaction see 1 K. 446 13 (from nit to ), 65 (the words 2°20 
man pony), 616 (the last two words), 724 (JD gtrnN D*Spn)s 

Bb. t 42¢ (from mos> onwards), 47-50 8x (from NX} 

jaseties to mp>w), 2@ (as far as oN), 4 (beginning at 

* men, 54 (pn'p-dy), also probably v.74 65 
(from "+ pysw) onwards). Add tothese 922 1124 (one 9 a3) 
123@ 120 aya), 17 21-24 a7¢ (from 32%1 onwards), 32-13 334 
143: (from pw to ‘py, cp 21), 155d (from pr onwards), 6 (c} 
1430) 161-4), 11 (2p savin), cp 1410), 176 (read zon 
ya tw pI, 1819 (3 YIW ‘NA NA, CP 22 40), 31-324 
19 9d-11a(to 's +355), 2123 25,7 22286 (cp Mi. 21), 31 (wn ow du, 
cp 20124), 35 (from P¥") onwards), 38 2 K. 19-17 7174-20 1066 
(?) ll10o 1217 (%), 17 348-40 213-6 2246-52 6 9 (beginning at 
IM), 28.4 (beginning at nosing), 5 7b14 16-18 2413 7 

The latest glosses in2 K. are 2116 (from apr to WIT, cp 
6) 215 (paw) 319 Cp vy-ba), 522 £ (13 “Sn nen), 8 
(xa-nn), 94 (asm psn), 1029 Grray-bs, ep 21), 1167 (qbarby), 
11613 (oryya), 15 (om wns and ‘y> nrap-On), 19 (oy-92 nua 
nv), 18127 (cp 1435 7) 1817 @ ‘o-arn) pvne, cp Is. 362), 
19:04 (to main): 2022 Gar 'K mbyns, cp Is. 888), 18 G51n x), 
224 8 and 284 del. syqan (cp 2210 12), 2833 ("1 bpp, cp 2Ch. 


Be quite another sort and sometimes of great historic value 
are ageries of notices and parallel accounts, derived from other 
sources, and worked into the principal narrative to the best of 
the editor's ability. To this class belong—rz K. 923 2 K. 1113-18@ 
1814-16 1910-35 (aparallel to 181317-199@ which, as Stade has 
won is artificially united to the preceding narrative by 

To gain an exacter idea of the main redaction of 
Kings and of the nature of the original sources, we may 
«22. divide the history into three sections:— 

6. Divisions: (1) the conclusion of the 'court history,’ 
1k, 3-11. 1K.1/, the further consideration of 
which belongs to the criticism of SAMUEL (¢.¥., ii. § 6); 
(2) Solomon, 1 K. 3-11; (3)the kingdoms of Ephraim 
and Judah. 

(2 The main source of this section, as we learn from 
1K. 14x, was a book called Acts of Solomon. This work 
can hardly have been a regular chronicle, for the history 
founded on it contains no continuous narrative. All 
that is related of Solomon's reign is grouped round the 
description of the royal buildings, particularly of the 
temple, and the account of the dedication of the house 
(chaps. 6-99); and the greater part of the latter account 
is either due to the redactor or largely rewritten. The 
whole section is descriptive rather than narrative, and the 
accurate details might have been arrived at by actual 
observation of the temple at a date long subsequent to 
Solomon. In fact, they are not all due to a single hand. 
Thus we can still reconstruct a shorter text of 617-21, 
which says only that ‘the house before the oracle was 
forty cubits long, and the oracle in the midst of the 
house within where the ark of Yahwé's covenant was to 
be placed was twenty cubits in length, in breadth, and 
in height; and he overlaid it with gold and made an 
altar of cedar [the table of shewbread] before the oracle 
and overlaid it with gold.'. The original author used the 
Book OF JASHAR (g. v. § 3) for the account of the dedi- 
cation, and had access to some exact particulars as to 
dates, the artist Hiram, and so forth, which may have 
been contained in the temple records. The immediate 
environment of this section, if we set aside the floating 
elements in chap. 9 already referred to, is occupied with 
Solomon's dealings with King Hiram, who aided him 
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in his architectural schemes and in the commercial 
enterprises which procured the funds for such costly 
works (chap. 5 [515-32] and chap. 910 /,).’ On each 
side of this context lies a complex of various narratives 
and notices illustrating Solomon's wisdom and greatness, 
but also, in chap. 11, his weakness and the incipient 
decay of his kingdom. It is evident that the rise of.the 
adversaries who, according to Iles, troubled Solomon 
through all his reign cannot originally have been related 
as the punishment of the sins of his old age. The 
pragmatism as usual belongs to the redactor (114). 
We have seen that there was once another version of 
the history of Jeroboam. On 1K. 111-8, cp further 
Sotomon, § 8, and see the commentaries of Benzinger 
and Kittel. 

(3) For the history of the divided kingdom the 
redactor, as we have seen, follows a fixed scheme 

determined by the order of accessions, 
ek Teak and gives a short epitome of the chief 
facts about each king, with an estimate 
of his religious character, which for the schismatic north 
is always unfavourable. The epitome, as the religious 
standpoint shows, belongs to the same hand through- 
out—z.e., to D; but so much of it as relates to Judah 
is plainly based on good written sources, which from 
the nature of the particulars recorded may be identified 
with the book of Royal Chronicles referred to under 
each reign, which seems to have been a digest of official 
notices. [A reference to the 'Book of the History of 
the Kings of Judah’ (or, Israel) is wanting only in the 
cases of Ahaziah, of Jehoahaz, of Jehoiacbin, and of 
Zedekiah among the kings of Judah, and in that of Joram 
and Hoshea among those of Israel. Both the Judahite 
and the Israelite work (unless with Reuss we are to 
suppose a single work, cited by different titles) were 
evidently compilations of private origin, prepared shortly 
before the exile on the basis of older chronicles and 
special treatises.] ‘ 

If the chroniclenamed for the kings of Israel actually 
lay before the editor he at least did not make such ex- 
cerpts from it as we find in the Judean history, for the 
epitome for Ephraim is very bare of concrete details. 

Besides the epitome and the short excerpts from the 
Judzean chronicles which go with it. the history includes 

«, a variety of longer narratives, which alike 
al Prophetic in their subject-matter and in their treat- 
narrative. : ue 
ment are plainly distinct from the some- 
what dry bones of the properly historical records. The 
northern narratives are all distinguished in a greater or 
less degree by the prominence assigned to prophets. 
In the southern kingdom we hear less of the prophets, 
with the great exception of Isaiah; but the temple 
,occupiesa very prominent place. 

The narrative of the man of God from Judah ct K. 13) 
is indubitably of Judsean origin. Its attitude to the 
altar at Bethel—the golden calf does not appear as the 
ground of offence—is diverse not only from that of 
Elijah and Elisha, but even from that of Hosea! The 
other narratives that deal with the history of Ephraim 
are all by northern authors (see, for example, 1 K. 193 
2K, 96), and have their centre in the events of the 
Syrian wars and in the persons of Elijah and Elisha. 
They are not all, however, of one origin, as appears 
most clearly by comparing the account of the death 
of Naboth in the history of Elijah, 1K. 21, and in the 
history of Elisha and Jehu, 2K. 9. In the latter narra- 
tive Naboth's ‘ field' lies a little way from Jezreel, in 
the former it is close to Ahab's palace (?in Samaria, 
see v.18 and variants of @ in v. 1), and is described as 


the epitome. 


1 The expression ‘cities of Samaria’ (#. 32) appears elsewhere 
only after the deportation of Ephraim (2K. 1726), and seems to 
have come in here from 2K. 2319. Even in this passage the 
last clause of #18, which alone refers to details of the history 
of 1K. 13,is clearly erroneous; the old prophet did not come 
from Samaria. [The passage must he of late origin (see Kuenen, 
Ond.(*) 2 § 25, n. 4); it seems not unconnected with the history 
of Ainos 5 see Amos, § 3.] 
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a vineyard. The 'burden' quoted by Jehu is not in 
the words of 1 K. 21, and mentions the additional fact 
that Naboth's sons were killed. In other words, the 
history of Jehu presupposes events recorded in the extant 
accounts of Elijah, but not these accounts themselves. 
Moreover, the narrative in 2 K. seems to ,bethe more 
accurate; it contains precise details lacking in the 
other. 

Now it is plain that 1K. 21 belongs to the same 
history of Elijah with chaps. 17-19. The figure of the 
prophet is displayed in the same weird grandeur, and 
his words (with the omission of the addition already 
noted in vv, 206 2x} have the same original and impres- 
sive force. This history, a work of the highest literary 
art, has come down to us as a fragment. For in 1K. 
1915 Elijah is commanded to take the desert route to 
Damascus —Le., the route E. of the Jordan. He.could 
not, therefore, reach Abel-meholah in the Jordan 
valley, near Bethshean, when he ‘departed thence’ 
(v.19), if ‘thence’ means from Horeb. The journey 
to Damascus, the anointing of Hazael and Jehu, must 
once have intervened; but they have been omitted be- 
cause another account ascribed these acts to Elisha (2 K. 
877 9). Cp SHAPHAT. Now there is no question that 
we possess an accurate historical account of the anoint- 
ing of Jehu. Elisha, long in opposition to the reigning 
dynasty (2 K. 813), and always keeping alive the remem- 
brance of the murder of Naboth and his sons (632), 
waited his moment to effect a revolution. It is true that 
the prime impulse in this revolution came from Elijah ; 
but, when the history in I K. represents Elijah as 
personally commissioned to inaugurate it by anointing 
Jehu and Hazael as well as Elisha, we see that the 
author's design is to gather up the whole contest between 
Yahwe and Baalin an ideal picture of Elijah and his work. 
No doubt this record is of younger date than the more 
photographic picture of the accession of Jehu, though 
prior to the rise of the new prophecy under Amos and 
Hosea,.? [For the later criticism of the Elijah-narratives, 
see ELUAH, § 4, also Ki. Aéz, 159-162, appendix 
on chaps. 17-19 21.] 

The episode of Elijah and Ahaziah, 2 K. 1, is certainly 
by a different hand, as is seen even from the new feature 
of revelation through an angel; and the ascension of 
Elijah, 2 K. 2, is related as the introduction to the 
prophetic work of Elisha. 

The narratives about Elisha are not all by one hand ; 
for example, 41-7 is separated from the immediately 
subsequent history by a sharply marked grammatical 
peculiarity (the suffix +5); moreover, the order is not 
chronological, for 624 cannot be the sequel to 623 ; and 
in general those narratives in which the prophet appears 
as on friendly terms with the king, and possessed of 
influenceat court (¢.g., 413 69 621compared with 1314), 
plainly belong to the time of Jehu's dynasty, though 
they are related before the fall of the house of Omri. 
In this disorder we can distinguish portions of an 
historical narrative which speaks of Elisha in connection 
with events of public interest, without making him the 
central figure, and a series of anecdotes of properly 
biographical character. The historical narrative em- 
braced 2K, 3624-7 20 9 1-10 28— in fact, thewholeaccount 
of the reign of Joram and the revolution under Jehu; 
and, as 2 K. 3 has much affinity to the history of Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat in 1K. 22, we may add the earlier 
history of the Syrian wars (1K. 20 22) to the series. 
The evidence of style is hardly sufficient to assign all 


1 The standing phrases common to 1K. 2lao¢2t 2K. 99-10a 
belong to the redaction, as is plain in the latter case from 93. 

2 Some expressions that point to a later date are certainly 
added by another hand—e.g., the last part of 1818, In old 
Israel, up to the time of Hosea, the Baalim (pl.) are the golden 
calves, which have no place in this context. A late insertion 
also is the definition of time by the stated oblation in the 
temple at Jerusalem, 1829 36. At v.36 this is lacking in O} 
at v, 29 the insertion of @ reveals the motive for the interpola- 
tion—viz., to assimilate Elijah's sacrifice to the legal service. 
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these chapters to a single hand (for example, 434 is a 
single chariot in the history of Jehu, but in 1K. 20 a 
collective, the single chariot being nz2"p) ; but they are 
all full of fresh detail and vivid description, and their 
sympathy with the prophets of the opposition, Micaiah 
and Elisha, and with the king of Judah, who takes the 
prophets’ part, does not exclude a genuine interest in 
‘Ahab and Joram, who are painted in very human 
colours, and excite our pity and respect. To the 
historian these chapters are the most valuable part of 
the northern history. 

In the more biographical narratives about Elisha we 
may distinguish one circle connected with Gilgal, 
Jericho, and the Jordan valley to which Abel-meholah 
belongs (41-7? 38-44; chap. 5 ? 61-7). Here Elisha 
appears as the head of the prophetic guilds, having his 
fixed residence at Gilgal. Another circle, which pre- 
supposes the accession of the house of Jehu, places him 
at Dothan or Carmel, and represents him as a personage 
of almost superhuman dignity. Here there is an obvious 
parallelism with the history of Elijah, especially with 
his ascension (compare 2 K. 6 17 with 221, 13 14 with 2 12); 
and it is to this group of narratives that the ascension of 
Elijah forms the introduction. 

Of the Judzean narratives there is none to rival the 
northern histories in picturesque and popular power. 

The history of Joash, 2K.11/, of 
9. cdasrracs Ahaz’s innovations, 1610 f, ae of 
MaIratlve. jociah’s reformation, 223-2325, have their 
common centre in the temple on Zion, and may with 
great probability be referred to a single source. The 
details suggest that this source was based on official 
docnments. Besides these we have a full history of 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib and of Hezekiah's sickness, 
+18x3-2019, repeated in a somewhat varying text in Is. 
36-39 (cp ISAIAHi, § 6, ii, § 15). The history of 
Amaziah and Joash in 2 K. 148-14 with the characteristic 
parable from vegetable life, may possibly be of northern 
origin.1 

When we survey these narratives as a whole we 

receive an increased impression of the merelv mechanical 
character of the redaction by which 
10. Advantage they are united. Though editors have 
of mechanical jaded something of their own in almost 
redaction. everychapter, generally from the stand- 
point of religious pragmatism, there is not the least 
attempt to work the materials into a history in our sense 
of the word; and in particular the northern and southern 
histories are practically independent, being merely 
pieced together in a sort of mosaic in consonance with 
the chronological system, which we have seen to be 
really later than the main redaction. It is very possible 
that the order of the pieces was considerably readjusted 
by the author of the chronology; of this indeed @ still 
shows traces. With all its imperfections, however, as 
judged from a modern standpoint, the redaction has 
the great merit of preserving the older narratives in 
their original colour, and bringing us much nearer to 
the actual life of the old kingdom than any history 
written throughout from the standpoint of the exile 
could possibly have done. 
Since Ewald’s History, vols, 1 and 3, and Kuenen’s Oxd.(?} 
1 332A, the most thorough and original investigation of the 
structure of the book is that in Wellhausen’s fo (not in the 
fifthand sixth) edition of Bleek‘sZizé, (‘78) 
11. Literature. (reprinted in C/@} 266-302), with which the 
corresponding section of his Pro. (4) (275 7.) 
should be compared. Stade ( SBOT.- cp Gesch.173,4) must, 
however, be compared. Cp also Kittel, Hist. 249 f. 2077-3 
Driver, £a¢vod.(6) 185-203 » Konig, Hind. 263 7: C93)3 Hoey 
Das Buch der Kénige C99). On the texé-criticism cp especially 
Stade, ZATW, '83, p.123,% (on 1 K. 5-7), 185, p. 275% (on 
2K.16-14), and 86, p. 266.4 (on 2K. 15-21); Klostérman, 
San. wu. Kb. (87); F. C. Burkitt, Fragments of the Books of 
Kings according to the translation of Aquila from a Cairo 
MS (M ;and Criz, Bis. Among commentaries see those of 
Thenius (49; @), 773), C. FE Keil (64;@), °763; ET, 72); 





1 Note, inv, rx, ‘in Beth-shemesh which (belongs)to Judah.’ 
Cp the similar phrase in 1 K. 193. 
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Bahr in Lange’s Bidelwerk (‘68; ET, '77); Rawlinson in 
the Speaker's Comm., Reuss in La Bible, vol, 1; Lamby 
(‘86-'87) ; Farrar (Expositor’s Bible, 93-94), Benzinger, KC 
(99);_Kittel in Nowack’s AX (2900). See also C. F. Bumey, 
art. * Kings’ in Hastings’ D2 2. W. R, S.—E. K. 


KING’S GARDEN (9227 |}, 0 KHTTOc TOY 
BaciAewec); 2 K. 25 4 Jer. 394 (@ om.) 527 Neh. 315 


(G84 ay Koypa T- B.)- A plantation between the two 
walls of Jerusalem, close to the pool of Shiloah; see 
KING’S PooL. 


KING’S POOL (70297 ND. [H]KoAYMBHOpa TOY 
BactAewc), Neh. 214, possibly the same as the pool 
of Siloam; it may have been so called on account of its 
proximity to the KING’S GARDEN. Cp Poot. 


KING’S VALE (RV), or King’s Dale (AV), ("*PIaY 
301971), Gen. 1417 ((To] _TrEAION BactAeweo [ADL]) 
28. 18x8 (TH kolAadl TOY BactAewe [BAL]); ep. 
Jos. Ant. vii. 103. See SHAVEH [VALE oF] ; MEL- 
CHIZEDEK, § 3; ABSALOM, col. 31. 


KINSHIP. The bond by which the social and 
political units of the Hebrews—their clans and their 

Feeli f tribes—were held together in the older 
1. Feeling of historical period was neither more nor 

kinship, less than a genuine and operative feeling 
ofkinship (see GOVERNMENT, § 2 7). Hebrew theorists, 
like Arab genealogists, understood this kinship in the 
same sense as we understand it,—as due to derivation 
from a common ancestor; a tribe consisted entirely of 
blood relations (see GENEALOGIES i., § 2). 

At the very outset this theory requires at least some 
modification; for even in historical times physical 
descent was not the only way in which blood relation- 
ship could be constituted. Adoption was equally 
effective. So also was the method of blood covenant. 
Not individuals only, but whole clans could in this way 
enter into a lasting union and become fused into a 
single community. The various ceremonies observed 
in making such a covenant (cp COVENANT, § 3, and 
Robertson Smith‘s excellent exposition in Kin. 47 7%. 
261 7, Rel. Sem.) 314 7) have all one meaning; 
they were originally intended to create a physical and 
literal community of blood, or, in accordance with later 
ideas, they were intended, at least symbolically, to 
represent the creation of such a bond. This shows 
itself with ‘unmistakable clearness when, for example, 
two men actually open their veins and mix their blood, 
or when the protected smears with his blood the tent- 
pole of his protector ; but it is still discernible, though 
in a more disguised form, in the rule of hospitality by 
which even now the person of the guest who has eaten 
with a,host remains inviolable for at least a certain 
time —the time, to wit, during which the meal of which 
they have together partaken is supposed to be still 
sustaining them. In the Hebrew domain compare the 
covenant described in Ex. 24, where the people and the 
altar of Yahwé are sprinkled with the same blood. 

There is another point in which the old Semitic 
conceptions of blood relationship differ from those of 

modern times : there was no gradation 

I dao af of relationship. We take account of the 
relationship. degrees by which relations are removed 
from the common ancestor ; in the Semitic field relation- 
ship is absolute : a man either belongs to a given family 
circle, or he does not. Relationship is participation in 
the common blood which flows with equal fulness in 
the veins of every member of that circle; on this idea 
rest all the rights and obligations between the individual 
and his clansmen. There can therefore be no such 
thing as aristocracy of birth in our sense of the expres- 
sion. Within the gens none are high-born, none are 
low-born; there is no blue blood. This is clearly shown 
in the law of blood revenge (WRS Kin. 22f, and 
elsewhere). The duty falls on every member of the 
clan to which the inurdered person belonged, and their 
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* vengeance seeks every member alike of the murderer’s 
clan. 

This said, it must not be denied that a feeling of 
relationship in our closer sense of the word also began to 
show itself from a comparatively early period. Indeed, 
the Hebrews from the earliest times to which our 
historical records carry us may be said to have been 
distinguished by the energy of their ‘family’ feeling. 
As the limits of society extended, the primitive concep- 
tion of blood-kinship described above would naturally 
grow weaker; that of near kinship in our sense of the 
word can retain its vigour and efficiency only within the 
narrower circle. Within the larger federation of tribes 
(the people or nation of Israel) the feeling was never 
very strong; bloody wars between individual tribes 
were not unknown, and it was long before the sense of 
oneness had thoroughly pervaded all portions of the 
body politic. In the end it was not by the conception 
of blood kinship but by the political organisation of the 
monarchy that this sense was called into being and 
maintained. 

The question as to what constituted national kinship 
was answered by the genealogists. Each individual 
3. National tribe was held to be derived from an 

» National ancestor whose descendants bore his 

kinship. name as their tribal name; the mutual 

relations of the tribe and the varions clans comprising 
it were determined by the relationship of the ancestor 
of each clan to the patriarch from whom all alike 
claimed descent. In other words, the formation and 
development of tribes were held to have taken place 
under the dominion of the patriarchal system (GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 2). Moreover, it is an actual fact that 
so far as our knowledge goes the patriarchal system 
was prevalent among the Hebrews from the earliest 
historical times. The head of the family is the man; 
the woman passes over to the clan and tribe of her 
husband, who is master both of herself and of her 
children (FAMILY, § 37; MARRIAGE, § 4.7). Kinship, 
tribe-connection, inheritance, are determined by the 
man. 

Robertson Smith (Kinship, passim), however, has in- 
controvertibly shown that among the Semites as well as 
* many other widely separated peoples 

4, Matriarchy. matriarchy must at one’ time have 
prevailed. By this expression, as distinguished from 
patriarchy, is meant not the dominion of the woman in 
the household, but rather that arrangement of family- 
and clan-relations in accordance with which the relation 
of the children to the mother was regarded as by far 
the more important, that to the father being of quite 
subordinate moment. It is the mother who determines 
the kinship. The children belong to the mother’s clan, 
not to the father’s. The wife is not under the power 
of the husband, but under the guardianship of her male 
relations. The head of the family is not the father but 
the maternal uncle, who has supreme authority over the 
mother and her children. Inheritance is not from 
father to son, but from brother to brother, from 


(maternal) uncle to nephew. 

The existence of this matriarchy among the Semites is shown 
(among other proofs) by the existence of ancient words, common 
to various branches of the Semitic family, denoting relationship 
derived from the mother. In like manner there are feminine 
tribal names, and tribal heroines pointing to the same inference. 
With the Arabs down even to the days of Mohammed a kind of 
marriage (see below) was still kept up which entirely belonged 
to the matriarchal system. 

For details as to matriarchy among the Semites in 
general the discussionsof Robertson Smith, Wellhausen,? 
and Wilken@ must be referred to. What specially in- 
terests us here is the fact that in the OT also traces of 
the existence of this institution among the Hebrews can 


still be found. Even if these were not absolutely 
1 Ut supra. : 
2 ‘Die Ehe bei den Arabern’ in Gétt, ged. Nachr. 431 ff (93). 


3 ‘Het Matriarchaat bij de oude Arahieren’ in Oester, 
Monatsschriftf. a. Orient, 1884. 
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convincing in themselves, they would’ become so after 
the demonstration of the existence of the institution 
among the Arabs and other Semitic peoples. Alongside 
of the masculine tribal names we have a scries of 
feminine ones :— Hagar, Keturah, Leah, Rachel, Bilhah, 
Zilpah. Stade conjectures that at one time there was a 
genealogical system according to which the tribes were 
all of them wives of Jacob (G/1146). Such feminine 
names at all events cannot be regarded as mere poetical 
adornments of the legends to which they belong; they 
must originally have been integral parts of the genea- 
logical system. 

Marriages of brother and sister, that is to say between 
children of different mothers. had nothing offensive to 
the moral sense of the older period (see 
MARRIAGE, § 2); it is a relic of the 
times when relationship was determined 
not bv the blood of the father but bv that 
of the mother, and when accordingly community of 
descent on the mother’s side was the only bar to 
marriage. This explains also the possibility of the 
custom according to which the son could marry the 
stepmother, the father the daughter-in-law (see MAR- 
RIAGE, § 2). Notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
such unions they seem to have been not unknown down 
to a time as late as that of Ezekiel, although, on the 
other hand, marriages between maternal relations, 
between father and stepdaughter, father and daughter, 
mother and son were from the first regarded with horror 
(cp Gen. 19307); in D express prohibition is not 
deemed necessary. 

How deeply rooted was the view that relationship 
was constituted through the mother is shown by passages 
: such as Gen. 4238 4329 442027 77 
6. Meaning of Judg. 819 93, where the designation 

“prother.’ of brother in the full sense of the 
word is reserved for sons of the same mother; as 
also by such narratives as that of Judg. 92, where 
Abimelech is regarded by his mother’s relations, the 
Shechemites, as one of themselves, and his maternal 
uncles are his natural allies. The prevalence of the 
same view is seen also in the practice of adoption by 
the mother (not the father) (Gen. 303), in the right of 
inheritance through the mother, as implied in Gen. 2110 
(‘the son of this handmaid shall not inherit with my 
son’),in the right of the mother to give the name as 
shown in the older sources of the Pentateuch, though 
in P it is always the father who does so. In Eliezer’s 
negotiations for Rebekah it is not her father Bethuel 
(‘ and Bethuel,’ Gen. 24 50, is a late redactional insertion) 
but her brother who is her guardian and carries on the 
transaction. 

Another characteristic feature of matriarchal marriage 
is that it is not the woman who enters the man’s tribe 

7. Tribal but the man who enters the woman’; she 
lations. continues to belong to her own tribe. This 
Te also can be shown to have been the case in 
the Hebrew domain. Too much stress indeed must 
not be laid on the expression npisnby xjz, ‘ to go in unto,’ 


the usual phrase in Hebrew and Arabic for the con- 
summation of a marriage; but it is certain that 
among the Hebrews, as with the Arabs, the woman 
always figures in particularly close connection with the 
tent, and frequently as its mistress. In such cases as 
Gen. 2467, indeed, we may be in the presence only of 
a custom which, in the case of wealthy people, allowed 
sach wife (as with a rich sheikh at present) to have a 
separate tent. The narrative of Judg. 41777 (cp524 f), 
however, is clear enough; it is Jael who owns the tent, 
who receives the fugitive into it, and who accords to 
him its protection. This is in exact accord with the 
present rights of Arab women as regards fugitives 
seeking protection. The story of Eliezer’s wooing of 
Rebekah also assumes the possibility that the girl may 
not consent to leave her home, but may insist that her 
future husband should marry into her own tribe and 
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clan (Gen. 245).° Similarly Jacob fears lest Laban 
should refuse to let his daughters go, but should insist— 
in accordance with his undoubted right— on their staying 
at home; hence his secret flight (Gen. 3131). The 
phrase, ‘ shall leave his father and mother and cleave to 
his wife,’ in Gen. 224 may be an old saying dating from 
remote times when the husband went to the house (tent) 
of the wife, and joined her clan. Still the passage may 
be merely the narrator's remark, and even if it be an 
old proverb, we cannot be sure that it really carries us 
so far back in antiquity. 

Another instance of a matriarchal marriage requires 
notice: that of Samson (Judg. 14). The case is 

‘ » thoroughly exceptional; it is exogamy, 
8. Beena ~ but reversing the relations. The husband 

Marriage. i. the alien, and visits his wife, who 
remains in her own home, and it is in the house of 
her relations that the marriage feast is held. Samson 
himself indeed does not become a Philistine; but 
neither does his wife become Israelite ; the intention is 
that they shall meet only from time to time. Parallels 
are not wanting in pre-Islamic Arab history; as already 
said, such marriages were nothing ont of the common 
up to the period immediately preceding that of 
Mohammed. The important point lieshere :—the wife 
continues to belong to her own tribe, and the children, 
naturally, so belong also. It is thus the mother's 
blood that is the determining factor. This kind of 
matriage, it is plain, could originally have arisen only 
under the influence of matriarchal institutions. 

From the facts adduced Robertson Smith draws 
the conclusion that this kind of marriage—which (after 
J. F. M‘Lennan) he proposes to call beena-marriage 
(from the Singhalese)— had been the form universally 
prevalent among the Semites in the period before the 
separation .of the tribes. After the separation, the 
Hebrews from the same starting-.point arrived at 
monandrous baal-marriage (cp MARRIAGE, § 2) long 
before the Arabs did. 

Such an inference, however, would be too sweeping. 
Robertson Smith himself regarded it as not improbable 

9. ‘Baal’- that patriarchy can be carried back to 
qaarriags primitive Semitic times (Kzz. 178); and 
8. Wellhausen (op. ci¢, 479) has proved it. 
The existence of such old Semitic words as kam for 
wife's father-in-law (see HAMU, NAMES WITH) and 
alla for the daughter-in-law is, with other cases that 
might be adduced, conclusive. Wellhausen calls special 
attention to the fact that in the word ‘am, Arab., 
Heb., Syr., and Sab., unite the senses of ‘ people’ and 
‘relations on the father's side’ (see AMMI, NAMES WITH). 
"Whatever the time and place of origin of this mode of 
speech, the father's relations must also have been the 
political ones when it arose.’ 

Robertson Smith's concession, it is true, is limited to 
polyandrous baal-marriage —a form of patriarchal 
marriage which is well attested for the old Arabians 
(Strab. xyi, 425; cp WRS Kin. 1337, We. op. cit, 
460 #). In this description of marriage a group of 
brothers or nearly related men had the wife in common; 
the children belonged to the tribe of the fathers. Smith 
# finds a trace of this form of polyandr 
10. Levirate. still surviving in the levirate aeeace of 
the Hebrews (see MARRIAGE, § 7 7). The duty of 
inheriting the wife is originally a right, which, as 
Smith thinks, must have had its origin in an original 
community of possession. Wellhausen (a. ¢z¢. 461) 
remarks further that the beginning of the law on the 
subject in D (Dt. 255 'if brethren dwell together’) finds 
no explanation in the present context, but would fit in 
well with the explanation suggested by Smith. Hebrew 
levirate marriage, however, admits of sufficient explana- 
tion from the simple fact that in Hebrew baal-marriage 
wives in general are property that can be inherited. 
The right of inheriting became a duty in this one 
special case as soon as the first son of such a marriage 
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came to be regarded as son of the deceased husband, 
and this last finds its explanation in the Hebrew view 
of the evils of childlessness (cp MARRIAGE, § § 7). 
Obviously the form of marriage just described must 
be older than monandrous baal-marriage ; indeed there 
* is not in the nature of things any reason 
11. Earliest for regarding it as more recent than even 
practice. the earliest form of matriarchal marriage. 
Baal-polyandry was originally in any case marriage by 
capture. As such it is hardly likely to have been a 
development of a form of marriage in which the husband 
married as an alien into the tribe of the wife. It may 
therefore be best to abandon all attempt to make out a 
genetic connection or evolutionary relation between the 
various kinds of marriage, and to concede that marriage 
by capture as well as matriarchal polyandry (which, 
strictly speaking, cannot be distinguished from absolute 
promiscuity) may date from the most remote times. 
One tribe might count kin from the mother, being 
endogamous, or else marrying its young women to men 
of alien tribe only when the men consented to join the 
tribe of the wife and the children remained with the 
mother. Another tribe counted kin from the father 
and therefore sought for its wives, so far as these could 
not be found within the tribe, by capture of such 
welcome additions from other tribes. 


For literature,see Famizy ,§ 15. LB 


RIR ("); KypHNH etc., see below; CYRENE; jaS) 
is mentioned in Am. 97 (eK BoOpoy [BAQ]) as the 
primitive home of the Aramzeans, and warriors from 
Kir are introduced in the description of an Assyrian 
army threatening Jerusalem in Is. 226 (om. BRAQT; 
parietem; gag). 

The name also appears in Am. 1 5 (éréxAqros [BAQT, 2.2.; mp 
SNR: eupivay [Aq.]; 2K. 169 (om. B; xupyyrde [A and 
Aq.], Thy wéAw [L]) where it may possibly have been intro- 


duced from Am. 15, 'which contains a prophecy of the deporta- 
tions of the Aramaans to Kir. 


Winckler (A 2254 7.) has given reason to think that 
‘Kir’ should rather be ‘ Kor’ (437), and identifiedwith 
the Karians mentioned by Arrian (iii. 85) with the 
Sittakenians ; see also SBOT, ‘Isa,’ (Heb.),197, and 
cp Koa. This people seems to have dwelt in the land 
of Jatbur, the plain between the Tigris and the 
mountains towards Elam (cp Sargon's Khorsabad 
inscr., B. x53, 5). For other views see Furrer, BL 
3.534, who thinks of Cyrrhestica, between the Orontes 
and the Euphrates (refuted by Schr. AWB) 845), and 
Halévy, R&/1160f/, who prefers S. Babylonia. 


KIRAMA (keipamac LB], kipama [A}}, 1 Esd. 520 
RV=Ezra 226, RAMAH, 


, KIR-HERES (295 p, Is. 162z, AV Kir-haresh; 
WN} 'P Jer. 48 3x 36), Kir-hareseth (MUI ‘P, see col. 
oT 2677, n. 2) 2 K. 325, AV Kir-haraseth ; 

1. NYT 'P (var. NWN ‘P] Is. 167) or Kir 

References. of Moab (agionnp; Is. 15x). The 
name is generally supposed to mean ‘city of the sun’ 
(w for Db); see NAMES, § 95. When, however, we 
consider (1) that this explanation is unknown to the 
ancients; (2) that Kir is nowhere supposed to mean 
‘city' except in the compound names Kit-heres, Kir- 
hareseth, and Kir-Moab; (3) that pin, ‘sun,’ nowhere 
bas a fem. ending; and (4) that in Is. 167@ and Aq. 
indicated, not ~, in the second part of the name, the 
question arises whether we should not emend the text 
and read nvan np, ‘new city' (cp HADASHAH). 

Veg. gives murus fictilis (Jer.), murus cocti lateris (Is. 16), 
and murus Moab (Is. 15) ;@, 7d retxos THs Mwafle]iridos in Is, 
15; dere01 (2 8 ce [ype-2-1) [BRAQT] inIs.167; retxos 6 [om. B.] 
évexaivigas [BNAQT] 28, v. 113 Kecpddes [xidapas, Kerdapers, 








1 Aq., rotxm borpdkov; Syrn., retxe. 7H dorpaxivy; see 
Field, Swete. Deseth, quod Aquila transtulit parietem, bym- 
rnachus murum (OS11673 25179), Apparently the only refer- 
ence to Kir in Onom. 
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ete.} adxpod in Jer. InzK.@ does not recognize any place- 
name (seenotez). Tg., Is. 151, renders Kir-Moab, 3x197 8243, 
Kérvakk& of Moaé, and Kir-hareseth, pappin p> ‘their strong 
city’; Ptolemy (v.175) has xapdxwpa; Steph. Byzant. 
Kapoxp.apa. 

That the three names given above (to which we may 
perhaps add KERIOTH, K1RJATH-HUZOTH) represent the 
same place, is undeniable. When Jehoram of Israel 
invaded Moab, Kir-haresheth (so MT) was the only 
city which held out against the Israelites (2 K. 325-27); 
obviously it was the capital, z.¢., Kir Moab.’ It was 
famous for its vines. In Is. 167 mourning is anticipated 
‘for the grape-clusters of Kir-hareseth’ (see FLAGON, 
§ 3); and in 2K. 825, after the description of the 
stopping up of the fountains and the felling of the fruit 
trees, we should probably read, ‘ until there remained 
not a cluster of its grapes in Kir-hareseth’* (see Crd¢, 
Bib.), or, if the above reading of the name is correct, 
‘in Kiriath Hadashath.'’ It stood near 
the S, frontier of Moab;4 the Arabic 
geographers knew it under the name Kerak. Com- 
manding as it did the caravan route from Syria to 
Egypt and Arabia, its possession was hotly disputed by 
the Franks and the Saracens. The former held it 
from 1167 to 1188, when Saladin became master of 
both Kerak and Shdbek (6) hrs. from Petra). They 
mistook Kerak for Petra, and established a bishop’s see 
there under the title of ‘ Petra deserti.’ At an earlier 
time Kerak had been the seat of a bishopric in the 
province of Palestina Tertia (Reland, 705). 

El-Kerak (see fig. in SBOT *Tsa,,’ 169) is placed 
on an extremely steep rocky hill, surrounded on all 
sides by deep ravines. It is about ten miles from the 
south-east corner of the Dead Sea, and some 3370 
feet above sea-level. To the N. and§, it is protected 
by the mountains, which are passable only on the N. 
by descending the Méjib (the great gorge of the 
Arnon), which runs E. and W., and on the S. by the 
wild gorge called the Wady Kerak. To the W. there is 
the Dead Sea, since 1897 navigated by a mail steamer 
which plies from the N. bank to el-Lisin (see DEAD 
SEA, § 5), whence a carriage road is to be constructed 
(1897)to Kerak The city is still partly enclosed by a 
wall with five towers. Originally there were but two 
entrances, both consisting of tunnels in the rock. On 
the southern side stands the citadel, a strong building 
separated from the adjoining hill by a deep moat hewn 
in the rock. It is a fine specimen of a Crusader’s 
castle. Beneath it is a chapel, with traces of rude 
frescoes. The present population of Kerak numbers 
from 20, 000to 22,000, of whom about one-fourth are 
Greek Christians. Their strong position, numbers, 
and daring character made them till a few years ago 
practically independent of the Turkish government. 
Here Burckhardt was plundered, De Saulcy held to 
ransom, and Tristram greatly harassed; Gray Hill’s 
account of his own detention is vivid. ° 

See Bnrckhardt, Syria, 387; De Saulcy, Joursey round the 
Dead Sea, 1366-98 ; Lynch, £.xcfedition, 263, English ed. 5 
Tristram Land 6/f Moab, 707%; Gray Hill, With the Beduins, 
193-231 ;’Porter, Handbook, 159.7; Baed. Pal.) 1784 

T.K.¢, 


2. Situation. 


1 The statement of E. H. Palmer (quoted in Che. Profh. Zs, 


1x02) that the eminences on which the old Moabite towns stand 
are ‘invariably called Héritks by the Arabs’ does not help us. 
Even if we substitute yj for yy, some distinctive name is re- 
quired for the capital city. 

2 Read ney pa aay SoviN raw ND oy (xd ay with 


@L and Tg. Jon.). JIN ON 'D, a weak read- 





Klo. suggests ” 3 
ing, nor could MT’s ‘pm. ?> #994 easily have arisen out of it. 
MT gives NYIN VPA T3IN VRVTIY—Ze., ‘until one left its 
stones in the wall as potsherds’ (Gi. has pysn3 but what could 
this mean?). @B éws rod xaradurely rots AiBovs Tod roixov 
koOnpyévous [BA reads karaderrety, kadnpevous] ; GL ews r. wh 
katadcmety hib’ov év rocxyw rexrovixis. Vg., itaut muri tantune 
Jfietiles remanerent—i.e., nwt 

3 That there is no connection between Kir Hareseth and the 
amp of Mesha’s inscription (24 3, 21, 24) was pointed out 
long ago by Noldeke (aschm, des Kon, Mesa [70], 87). 
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KIRIATH (N"), Josh. 1828 RV. 
KIRJATH-JEARIM. §7 (a). 


KIRIATHAIM (D°D9p), Nu. 8237. RV, AV Kir- 
JATHAIM. 


KIRIATH-ARIM (DY Np), Ezra2es RV (AV 
KIRJATH-ARIM) = Neh. 729 KIRJATH-JEARIM (AV). 


KIRIATH-BAAL (5y3-niqp) RV, AV Kinyara- 
BAAL, Josh. 15601814. See KIRJATH-JEARIM, € 1. 


KIRIATH-HUZOTH (Mi¥M 19>), Nu. 2239, AV 
KIRJATH-HUZOTH. 


KIRIATHIARIUS, RV Karratuiarius (1 Esd. 9 
x9f: KapTa@elapeloc [B], Kapiadlapioc [A], -perm 
[L})= Neh. 729 KIRJATH-JEARIM. 

KIRIATH - JEARIM. (O°3Y"N93), Neh. Tag RV, 
AV KIRJATH-JEARIM. 

KIRIOTH (Ai), Am. 22, RV KERIOTH (¢.v.). 

KIRJATH, RV KiRIATH (F1"4P), an imperfect place- 
name in Josh. 1828, Di. reads yyyrnnp, Kirjath-jearim (capes 
(B], eae mods cape}. [AL)); but see KirJATH-JEARIM, § I (a). 

KIRJATHAIM, RV KiriatHaim (D°N), ‘two 
cities,’ or ‘place of a city’; on form of name see 
NAMES, § 107; kaplaGaim [BAFOL)}. 

1. A town on the Moabite plateau mentioned in 
Nu. 32 37 (xapiaso [B], -cafe [L]) and Josh. 
1319, as having lain within the former dominions of 
Sihon, and as having been assigned by Moses to 
Reuben. Mesha, in his inscription (1.10), calls it rp. 
and says that he ‘ built’ or fortified it 5 it is represented 
as Moabite also in Jer. 48 (Jer.481 xapa@aim [X*], 
kapradacu [Xe J, 23 xapeafev [N]) and by Ezekiel(Ezek. 
259, wédews Trapadadracclas [BAQ]). In OS (10827, 
269 10) it is described as a Christian village called 
Coraitha or xapiada to R.m.W. of Madeba. This 
is no doubt the modern Kuraiyat, but whether Coraitha 
is not rather KERIOTH (g.v.} is disputed. _ Kiriathaini 
gave its name to Shaveh-kirjathaim or the ‘plain of 
Kiriathaini’ (Gen. 145), See Moas. 

2. See KARTAN. 

KIRJATH-ARBA (Y398 AMP), RV Kiriats- 
ARBA, Josh. 1415 etc., anearliername of HEBRON (¢.¥., 
§ x). 

According to Winckler (GJ ii. 39) Kirjath-arba means ‘city 
of the god Arba‘; some god is intended whose name_was 
written with the cuneiform sign for ‘four’ (analogously Beer- 
sheba= well of the god Shebd’). Long before him, Tomkins 
had proposed the same view (Live of Adraham), Winckler 
bringsthese names into connection with a lunar myth of Abraham 
and Jacob (GJ 2 48 57). The original Kirjath-arha, according 
to him, was not Hebron, but at or near Dantes in the far 
north (41, 49). If, however, yn in Gen. 8714 is an error for 
nya, [IN in Gen. 232 may he an error (of P?) for mam. It 
was probably Rehoboth that was the ‘city of four’ (see REHO- 
BOTH), at least if yanks: ‘four,’ is correct and is not really a 
corruption of mjgmm, ‘ REHOBOTH.’ T.K.C. 


KIRJATH-HUZOTH, RV KIRIATH-HUZOTH (NP 


nist; TTOAEIC ETTAYAEWN [BAFL]—z.e., Kerioth 
Hazeroth, ‘cities of villages’), the place to which 
Balak took Balaam first of all on his arrival in Moab, 
according to the Yahwist (J), and where this writer 
probably made him deliver his first prophecy, Nu. 2239 
(with which v, 40 [E] plainly conflicts). 
, The name (‘city of streets’ or of ‘bazaars’), if correctly read 
in MT, indicates a place of importance. _ Very possibly the 
Yahwist means the city called in Am.22 Jer.4824 41 Kerioth. 
Note that Amos speaks of the ‘palaces’ of Kerioth. The Elohist 
has instead ‘the city of Moab, at the farthest border’ (z. 36). 
KIRJATR- JEARIM (BNP, ‘city of dense 


copse’ ?—kKapiadiaple]im [BAL]), a city of Judah, 
in the Gibeonite group (Josh. 9 17). 


See KIRJATH, 


1 In the list of towns in Palestine against which So¥enk 
(Shishak) warred, occurs the name Aad¢im. Muller (As. x. 
Eur. 166 n. 3) would emend this to Kart (4 and 4 beng as 
easily interchanged in Eg. as in Heb.), and identify with the 
Moabite Kirjathaim. 
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The earliest record of the name (if we suppose it to have been 
correctlV transmitted) is probably Judg. 1812. See also Jer 
2620 (ka |pradevapequ [N]), Josh. 917 (modes cape 

1. Names. [B], 7-4 fae 1814 f (v- 14 xapradapey [B)), 
1 Ch. 250 52/7 (uw. 53 modes sacip [B], kapradraccp 


[A], om. L) 185 (modts rape, [BRAL}), 2 Ch.14 Ezra2ey. .. 
(Kinyata-aRut ey Kikiatn ARM, "capunbrapop. (B)) should 
he ‘ Kirjath-jearim’); Neh. 729 (xape@capeyx [Bl). Kirjath- 
Baal ys np; xapta6BaaA [BAL]), and Baalah, with the cx- 
planation, “that is, Kirjath-jearim,’ occur in Josh. 1814; Josh. 
15960; 1 Ch. 136 (eis réAcyv Saver8, BNA). Baalahalone in Josh. 
1510 (herq_and in v. 9, @ has ‘Baal’ except in v, 10 @B 
teBaod). Baale-Judah,’ without explanation, occurs in 2 S.62 
(on @ see below); hut Dozy, Kuenen, We., Dr., Ki. read 
‘Baal-’; Klo., Bu. ‘ Baalath-”. 

Evidently the earliest name of the place included the 
divine name Baal; but how came the same place to be 
afterwards called Kirjath-jearim? It is not a super- 
fluous inquiry. The most obvious explanation — viz,, 
that, in the course of religious progress, * Baal’ came 
to be discredited as a divine name—is insufficient. We 
should have expected some better divine name to be 
substituted for ‘ Baal,’ not the reconstruction of the 
place-name on an entirely different plan. Moreover, 
we do not find that Baal was entirely removed from 
the southern place-names (Baalah, Josh. 1529; Bealoth, 
Josh. 1524, both in P). The first step towards a 
solution of the problem is to show (u)that the original 
name of the place was Baal- or Baalath- (hag) gibeah— 
z.é., “Baalof the hill,’ —and (4) that the full name under 
which the Deity was worshipped in this Gibeah (* hill’} 
may have been Baal-yarib (‘ Baal contends’). 

(a) In 1 S.71 (EY) the ark is said to have been brought into 
‘the house of Abinadab in the hill’ (4Y3:3); cp the same phrase 
in 2 S.63 RV (AV RVmg. have ‘in Gibeah’). It looks as if, 
in the original writing, my 3, ‘Giheah,’ was the name of the 
town where Abinadah lived; that the description ‘ on the hill’ 
refers to ‘the hill on which the town was built’ (H. P. Smith), 
is surely improbable. Near the latter of these passages (2 S. 62} 
G has the strange rendering dvd ray apxdytav Tous év (7p) 
avaBdae. [rod Bovvot]; two readings are combined, viz, 
mm “aD and Myaait [nlndys, the latter of which is mis- 
rendered, and really means ‘to Baalath of the hill.’ Probably 
the latter reading is the original one (see Klo. ong S.62); 
observe the Pasek after np’, which warns us that the text is 
doubtful. Nor must we overlook the close of the list of the 
cities of Judah in Josh. 1828, which runs thus in AV, ‘and 
Jehusi, which is Jerusalem,, Giheath, (an?) Kirjath [RV 
Kiriaty].’ The current opinion is that Giheath’ means 
‘Gibeah of Saul,’and that ‘Kirjath’ is an error for ‘Kirjath- 
jearim.’ But it is more in accordance with the analogy of 
textual errors elsewhere to suppose that ‘ Kirjath’ is an editor’s 
correction of Gibeath, and that the originalreadingwas‘ Gibeath- 
jearim,’ though ‘-jearim’ itself may turn out to be incorrect. 

(6) We have reached the conclusion that an early name for 
the ,place afterwards called (at any rate by scribes) Kirjath- 
jearim was ‘Baal of the hill” Analogy entitles ns to assume 
that the local Baal had a fuller title describing his chief 
attribute: cp Baal-hanan, El-iashib, etc. The second part of 
this title ought to underlie the second part of the name Kirjath- 
jearim, for of course such a name as Baal-jearirn (Baal of the 
woods) would be contrary to analogy. We can hardly doubt 
what that second part was; it was either jarim (yin) or 
(more probably) jarib (yé77). 4 and # are interchangeable ; 
cp taper, (BB Hos. 513 106) for the Heb. ay, yaréb, “Baal 
contends’ was the name; cp 2757, Jehojarih, and ‘3 a2 
byaa, ‘Let the Baal contend with him,’ Judg. 632. Our further 
conclusion is that Kirjath-jearim is a late distortion of an older 
name, Gibeath-baal-yarib, which was current side by side with 
Baal hag-gibeah. _ It is hardly necessary to suppose that Har- 
jearim (Josh. 1510) is a distortion of Har-baal-jarib = hut this 
is of course a possible view. 

According to Winckler (GZ 2104), * Kirjath-jearim,’ or ‘city 
of forests,’ is ‘nothing but a half-suggesting, half-concealing re- 
production’ of the name Baal-Tamar (Judg. 2033) which name 
(of mythological origin) was, he thinks, converted’into Baal(e)- 
judah (2 S. 62) in the time of David, when this locality ceased 
to he Benjamitish, and became Judahite. See, however, Jupan, 
§ 3, Tamar. 

In identifying the place which we may conventionally 
call Kirjath-jearim, we must be careful not to lay equal 


; . stress on all the biblical data. We 
2. Identifica must not, for instance, be too confident 
tions. 


that Kirjath-jearim and Beth-shemesh 

1 myran was corrupted into a3”; the y having dropped out 5 

this became indistinct, and was misread ; 7, to which + was 
prefixed by conjecture. 
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were near one another. The description of Jos. (Ant. 
vi. 14, Niese), yelrova méduy rijs ByOns xaduns (Naber, 
rots ByGcapuiras), appears to be suggested by the 
narrative in 1 S.6/, as it now stands, and cannot 
be treated as authoritative; Josephus was not writ- 
ing a handbook of geography. Nor is it at all 
necessary that the site of Kirjath-jearim should be 
in a wooded or bushy neighbourhood, jearim being 
probably only an artificial distortion of ‘jarib.’ The 
clearest and most certain of all the data is the statement 
in Josh. 9 17, that the dependent cities of the Gibeonites 
were Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjath-jearim. Now 
GIBEON, CHEPHIRAH, and BEEROTH (gg¢.v.) are 
securely identified, and Kirjath-jearim must not be 
placed too far offfrom the other members of the group. 
If in addition to this we require a city on the border of 
Judah and Benjamin, there is, it would seem, only one 
site which is available, and that is e/-Karya or Karyet 
el-Enab* (city of grapes). Eusebius places xapiad- 
tapey at the ninth milestone from Jerusalem towards 
Diospolis or Lydda. This suits the position of Karyet 
el-‘Enab, which is about three hours from Lydda. The 
high authority of Robinson supports this view. The 
nearness of the mountain Neby Samwil (see MIZPEH), 
which Eusebius expressly states (OS® 27896; cp 
138 13} to be near Kirjath-jearim, is no slight con- 
firmation. The village of el-Karya is but a poor one ; 
there is a Latin church of great interest dedicated 
originally to St. Jeremiah, owing to a mistaken identi- 
fication of the place with Anathoth. Prof. G. A. Smith 
(HG 225 f.) speaks with somewhat more hesitation 
than the present writer thinks necessary. For the 
rival site (Kk. ‘Ermd) near Bét ‘Ataéb, the principal 
argument is its greater nearness to Beth-shemesh 
(‘Erma is about 4 miles E. of ‘Ain Shems). This, 
however, is hardly an argument for critics to use (see 
ARK, § 5), and, on the other hand, Kh. ‘Erma is too 
near Zorah and Eshtaol to suit the narrative in Judg. 
18:1z f. ,? and also in the wrong direction (S. of Kesla). 
Moreover, for el-Karya it may be urged (but with- 
out laying much stress upon it) that this village 
marks the point of departure of the rough bushy 
country3 (ys, see FOREST, 3); hence the later name, 


‘city of dense copse,’ was not an inappropriate one. 
That it fits the position of Kirjath-jearim on the N. 
border of Judah and Benjamin, is also beyond refuta- 
tion, though different views as to the line of demarca- 
tion are no doubt tenable. 

The following is Conder’s description of the new site at 
Kh. ‘Erma, 

‘The surrounding hills are more thickly clothed, even at the 
present day, with dense copse, than is any part of the district in 
which the towncanbe sought. Theruin issituate on the southern 
brink of the great valley which broadens into the valley of 
Sorek, and it is about four miles E. of the site of Beth-shemes!, 
thus agreeing with the words of Josephus.' According to 
Conder the boundary line W. of ‘Erma can be drawn in a 
satisfactory manner (see PEF Q, ’79, p. 98%, and cp Henderson, 
"78, Pp. 196.7). ea ; 

Cp H. A. Poels, Le sanctuaire de Kiriath-jearim (Louvain, 
’94). Kirjath-jearim and Gibeon are here thought to have been 
On opposite sides of the same hill; their common sanctuary 
being on the summit of the hill. 


When Kirjath-jearim became an Israelitish city is 
uncertain. It must, however, have been at least partly 
its inhabited by Judahites in the time of 

8, Biblical David (2 $.62f-; cpARK,§5). In later 
references, times it produced a prophet in the style 
of Jeremiah, who fell a victim to Jehoiakim’s tyranny 


1 The latter name is said to occur first in the fifteenth century. 
A still more modern name is Abii Gash (from a sheikh so called, 
who lived at the beginning of this century, and left aname of 
fear). In support of this identification cp Clermont-Ganneau, 
Archeological Researches, iis (99) 

2 Cp MAHANEH-DAN. 

3 ‘There are wars on every side almost and some very 
impracticable pnes N. and SW. of it’ (Thdmson, ZA, ed. 
°94, p. 666).  Aujourd‘hui encore on est frappe de l’aspect 
different des deux versants; 4 ce point precis de maigres taillis 
commencent, qui ne demanderaient qu’A grandir’ (Lagrange, 
Revue dibligue, ‘94, p. 140). 
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(Jer. 2620-24; see URIJAH). One can imagine that the 
name of the city (was it Kirjath-jarib, ‘city of the 
[divine] adversary ’?} was not without its influence on 
Urijah’s sensitive mind. Another apparent reference is 
a purely imaginary one. Though Wellhausen and 
Duhm render, in Ps. 1826— ; 
We have heard that it is in Ephrathah, 
In the Field of Jaar we found it, — 

and explain the ‘Field of Jaar’ as ‘the country district 
near Kirjath-jearim’ (We.),or as asynonym for that place- 
name (Du.), a close examination of the text shows that 
this interpretation is improbable (see Che. Ps.@)). It is 
true, however, that a recollection of the story of the 
fortunes of the ark, and of a passage in Chronicles 
(1 Ch. 250), according to which that town was founded 
by descendants of Ephrathah, the wife of Caleb, enabled 
a late editor to draw a semblance of meaning from an 
indistinctly written and corrupt passage. On the 
obscure notice of Kirjath-jearim in 1 Ch. 25052 f., see 
SHOBAL. T.K. C. 


KIRJATH-SANNAH (30M 92; moAic ppam- 


MAaTWN [BAL]; Jirobussan; CARIATHSENNA), 
called also Debir (Josh.1549), is a most problematical 
name. 


There is no satisfactory explanation of the name yp, and 
no apparent reason why an old Canaanite name distinct from 


Kirjath-sepher should be mentioned in the list. Since am 
precedes it isnatural to suppose that sp is a scribal error for 
“bp, and that we should restore KrrJaTH-sEPHER (cp @ Pesh.). 

Sayce explains ‘city of instruction,’ and identifies 
with Bit’sdni, said to he mentioned on the Amarna 
tablets (Sayce, RP) 573, Crit. Mon. 54n.), and situ- 
ated W. of Gath. Wi., however, gives bit(?)-sa-a-ni, and 
leaves it untranslated. See EPHRAIM, § 7,n. 4. 

T. K.C. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER (BD"Np, as if ‘house of 
books’; oArg [rw] ypanparev [BAL] Josh.lirg 3 xaptac- 
awdap, wodts ypaxparey[B], noh. yp. [AL], Judg. Liz; also called 
KIRJATH-SANNAH (TUDNP, woAus ypaypoarwy [BAL]), Josh. 
1549, and Desir ws] [Judg. 1Ch.], 124, da8erp [BAL]), Josh. 
15125 49. 

A plas in the hill-country of Judah, mentioned 
between Dannah and Anab (Josh. 1549), formerly in- 
habited by Anakim (Josh. 112r), and the seat of a king 
(Josh. 1039 1213). In Josh. 1517 and Judg. 113 its 
conquest is ascribed to OTHNIEL [g.v.], in Josh. 1038 7. 
to Joshua. P includes it among the cities of refuge 
(Josh. 2115 1 Ch. 658). 


It has often been assumed eg.» by Quatremére, 1842) that the 
name implies the presence of alibrary of some kind in the place 
(cp the Babylonian city Sippara? [?]). eons to Sayce, if 
was ‘the literary centre of the Canaanites in the S. of Palestine, 
whilst Debir, —e., “the sanctuary,’ was ‘the temple wherein its 
library was established’ (Pat. Pal, 220f.). As Sayce himself, 
however, following Max Muller (As.#. Zuv. 174), records, the 
form attested by the Papyrus Anastasi I. is Bai«ti-tu-pa-jra, 
perhaps =7D"N Pp, Ze, ‘House of the scribe.’ That the 
Canaanitish archives were centralized at Debir is most im- 
probable. If this were the case, Debir must have been the 
religious capital of Canaan ; hut of this we have no evidence 
whatever. Its name may be wrongly vecalized’! ‘sanctuary’ is 
not a probable name for a city. irjath-sepher may be an 
alteration of some half-Hebrew name, such as Kivjath sephir, 
‘enclosed city’3 (cp ERECH). 

Various identifications have been proposed, but only 
one has much plausibility. First proposed by Knobel 
(note on Josh. 151549), it has been warmly advocated 
by Conder (P#FQ, '75,p. 53), who says that the modern 
ed-Doheriyeh (or rather ed-Dahariyeh), a village four 
or five hours SW. of Hebron, is the only site which 
fulfils all the biblical requirements. The objections 


are three in number. (1) Petrie (according to Sayce, 


1 According to a popular etymology, see Sayce, A724. Lect. 
168n.; Del. Par. 210, 

2 Moore (Prec. Aut. Or. Soc., Oct. ‘gp, p. Ixx) proposed 
“PNP, ‘frontier-town,’ but he has now withdrawn this 
ua f 27). Geographically, such a name would have been very 
sultable. 

3 Ass. supfru=‘an enclosure with walls.’ 
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in Hastings’ DB 15782) found no traces at ed-Dahariyeh 
of anything older than the Roman period. (2} The 
equivalence of the names Dahariyeh and Dehir (as if 
“the back side’) supposed by Knobel and Conder is 
fanciful in the extreme. (3) The passage (Judg. lr1-15 
Josh. 1515-19) on which most reliance is placed, because 
it may seem to point to the beautiful springs about 
7 miles N. of ed-Dahariyeh (see ACHSAH), is partly 
corrupt. See KEILAH. 

The question now presents itself whether not only 
Kirjath-sepher but also Debir may not be incorrect. 
Place-names are liable to suffer both by corruption and 
by abbreviation. May not 433, Debir, be a corruption 
of wan * Tabor,’ and this, like the same word in Judg. 
818 (cp also THEBEZ in Judg. 950), be a corruption of 
Beth-Sur? That such an important city as ‘Debir, 
that is, Kirjath-sepher,’ must have been, should be no- 
where referred to in subsequent history, is scarcely 
credible. We know that it was situated in a dry spot, 
and that it was not far from Hebron. This description 
applies to the famous city of BETH-ZUR [g-¥.] which 
occupies an impregnable position on a Tell 44 m. N. 
from Hebron. It is also in favour of Beth-zur that it 
stands between Keilah and Beth-tappuah, the two 
places which (if the suggestion made under KEILAH 
is correct) Caleb presented to his daughter-in-law 
Achsah. That Kirjath-sepher is the true name of 
the city so-called is difficult to believe. It is possbde, 
however, that Debir, or perhaps rather Beth-zur, had 
an additional descriptive title, Kirjath-sephiir, ‘ inclosed 
city.” It is no objection to this theory that the names 
Debir and Beth-zur both occur in the list in Josh. 15; 
such double mentions occur elsewherein P s geographical 
lists. See also JABEZ. 


The Anab of Josh. 1549 now becomes more uncertain. 
W. M. Miiller’s suggestionof ‘Annabeh, SW. of Lydda, the 
Betoannabe of the Onom., deserves consideration. T. K. C. 


KISH (vp, ‘lord, husband’?? cp KisHon, KusHa- 
1AH; K(e)ic [BAL]). 

1. h. Abiel, a Benjamite of the clan of Becher (1S. 
102, crit. emend., see BECHER, MATRI, and cp BEN- 
JAMIN, § 9, ii. [B]), the father of Saul «1S. 91, etc., 
in 1 Ch. 936N reads «ep; Acts 1821, AV Cis). In 
MT of 2S. 2114 his home is placed at ZELA, but the 
text is plainly corrupt. The clan of Becher (theBicrites) 
appear to have lived at Gibeah of Benjamin (see 
GIBEAHL., 2). Kishs brother, Ner, the father of Abner 
(18, 1450 f, but see NER) is strangely represented in 
Ch. 833 (= 939) as his father, but the text is in dis- 
order; ‘ Ner’ should probably he ‘Nadab’= Abinadab, 
which appears to be a second name of the father of 
Kish, a rival of ‘Abiel’ or ‘Abibaal’? (see NER). 
The names may have been already mutilated and cor- 
rupt in the (late)document upon which the Chronicler 
is dependent. We meet with Saul’s father again in 
the fictitious genealogy of the Benjamite Mordecai, 
Esth. 25 («[e]ioasov [BKA]) 112 (Cisat, RV Kiseus ; 
id. BXAL@8), See GENEALOGIES i., §6; MORDECAI; 
and cp ESTHER, § 1, end. : 

2. Theoccurrence of the name in Levitical genealogies 18 of 
no historical interest. Kish b. Mahli represents an important 
subdivision of the Merarite Levites(z Ch. 2321, 2429); Kishi b. 


Abdi is the father of the famous Merarite ETHAN (z Ch. 644 
[29] ; see also Kusuatan), and the same designation attaches to 








1 The phonetic interchange of 4 and p is not unexampled ; cp 
ag variant readings =p and ny in Ezek. 224, 5m and nox in 
S. 6617. 

2 [The interpretation suggested follows AS() 170,n. 4, and 
Wi. AF) 62,n.1. The name is probably the same as the old 
Ar, divine name Kais (Nab. yxyp, py*p), which is found in 
Ar. proper names,’ either alone (cp We. ffeéd.(2) 67, also Sin. 
wp) or in compounds (e.g, the well-known Imrau Ykais). It 
is plausible to connect the name with the first element of the 
Ass. compound ‘#-x-su-ta-da’ on a contract tablet (Peiser, 
ZATW1T 3487. (97), perhaps also with the Edomite Kaus, o(\)p 
(see Epom, § x2). Peiser (Z.c.) identifies y»p (urp) with the 
second element in Elkosh (see ELKOSHITE). S.A. c.] 

3 That Abiel (r S.9n is an @dteratzon of Abibaal is pointed 
out by Marg. (Fund.15), who refers to the fragmentary name 
‘Baal’ in 1 Ch. 830(936). Cp BexLtapa, ELiapa. 
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a prominent Merarite of the time of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 2912). 
Evidently the names Kish and Abdi are derived from names 
in 1 Ch. 830 (936. We need not correct Abdi into Abinadab 5 
the Chronicler may already have found the corrupt form Abdon, 
whence Ahdi, in his document (see above). T.KC 


KISHI (‘W)9), 1 Ch. 644[29], see KISH, 2 5 Kusu- 
ATAH. . 

KISHION (})Y, cp PW, and see KisHon, end; 
KeicwN [B], keci@N, KICI@N [A], KBcIWN [L]), 
a Levitical city in the territory of Issachar (Josh. 1920 
2128 [where AV ‘Kishon’]). The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 657 [72] has KEDESH (vqp), which most critics 
(e.g., Kittel) treat as a corruption of Kishion. 

The true reading, however, in Josh. and Ch. must surely be 
pea. Whether this KidSun is an echo of Gada$una, which is 
the name of a principality mentioned in Am. Tab, 267, and 
therefore'of the Ritsuna of the Palestinian name-list of Thotmes 
III.,} may be left open. 

Miihlau identifies Kishion (KidSun) with Tell Keisan, 
6m. SE. of Acre. Kishion being in Issachar, we 
shall dobetter to adopt Conder's identification of Kedesh 
(KidSun) with Tell Abii Kudés (see KEDESH, 2). 

T.K. C. 

KISHON (WP ; kelicwn [BKARTL]), a torrent 
famous as the scene of the overthrow of the Canaanite 
coalition under Sisera (Judg. 47 Ser ;7 cp Ps. 889 [zo], 
AV Kison; xicca@ [A]), and also of the destruction 
of the prophets of Baal by Elijah (1 K. 1840). It is 
also called the ‘ waters of Megiddo’ (Judg. 519). 

The Kishon (mod. e/-A¢ukatfa’, ‘ cut’) flows through 
the plain of Jezreel, nearly due NW. between Samaria 
and Galilee, and enters the Mediterranean in the lower 
extremity of the bay of ‘Akka, on the E. of Haifa. It 
is fed by the waters coming from Carmel, Gilboa, 
Hermon, and Tabor. Its exact source is uncertain; 
according to some it rises on the W. side of Mt. Tabor 
(cp Jer. OS@) 11022, who speaks of its being near 
Tabor), whilst others prefer to place it near Jenin (see 
ENGANNIM). 

The battle in which Sisera was defeated must have 
taken place in the winter. In summer the Kishon is 
a diminutive and insignificant stream, but in winter it 
overflows, and floods the surrounding country, turning 
it into a morass. The fate of Sisera’s army finds a 
parallel in the battle between the French and Turks 
near Tabor on April 16th, 1799, when many of the 
latter were drowned while attempting to pass the 
morass in their flight (cp Burck. Syr. 339). 

The district of the Kishon in olden times enjoyed an 
especial reputation for sanctity. North of it flowed the 
rivers Adonis (NahrIbrahim) and Belus (NahrNa'man), 
both famous for their sacred character ; and Mt. Carmel 
itself was a sacred mountain. Hence, just as the above- 
mentioned rivers are named after gods, it is very probably 
that the Kishon may derive its name, not from its 


1 These two names are identified by W. M. Muller, Sayce, 
and Flinders Petrie (Hist. of Eg. 2323). 

2 In Judg. 521 the phrase 'the torrent Kishon’ is followed 
immediately by the difficult words N17) bn. According to 
an improbable, but well-supported, ancient view, it was the 
name of a torrent distinct from the Kishon (xetudppous xadnolelye 
[A Theod., perhaps thinking of Kedesh in Issachar, cp ‘waters 
af Megiddo,' . 193 so Klo. Gesch, 123, adopts D°Y 7), z.e., the 
planet-gods viewed as givers of rain]; kadymeu, [L] 5 torvens 
Cadumim [Vg.], cp Pesh, and Ar.; xayowvwy [Ag., see Field, 
ad loc.) Among modern explanations may he mentioned (1} 
‘Stream of antiquity’ (EV, Baghmann, cp @B x’ dpxatwy, and 
the paraphrase af Targ.): (2) Onward-rushing stream’ (G. A. 
Cooke, Hist. and Song of Deborah, 48; Ew., ‘stream of boldness 
in attack'—a_ primitive personificatlon) ; (3) ‘stream of en- 
counters ' (Briggs, Kohler, after Ahulw.) 5 (4) stream of the 
holy (Le., divine ones)’ (Klost., Marq,, cp, Symm. aylov 
gdpay). For a fikth view, for which @A xadgoene may also he 
Foferved to see KADESH. 2, Of these (1), (3), and (5) may he' 
classed as historical, the' plain of the Kishon having been a 

reat battlefield, from the time of Thotmes ITI, onwards, whilst 
2) and (5) have such appropriateness as is involved in @ refer- 
ence to the circumstances of 77s battle, in the one case to the 
swollen condition of the torrent, in the other to the bloodshed 
which dyed the waters. 
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‘bending’ course (Ar. @dsa), but from the old god yy 
(Kish?)=Ar. Kais. SoWRS Rel, Sem,@) 170, n. 4; 
see KISH, n. 

2. (Josh. 2128), RV KisHion (g.7.) SAC 


KISS (PW; idew, KaTadtdew, IAHMa)- 
See SALUTATIONS. 


KITE. 1. (738, 'ayydh,; perhaps onomatopoetic, 
cp Di. Lev. ad toc. ; ter, yoy), Lev. 11144 Dt. 1413) and 
ue ert where AV renders by VULTURE, RV always FALcon 
9.0.) 

2. (IN, da'ah; te, 7; yoy; Lev. MW sr4at), AV VuLturs. 
TheRed Kite, Miteus ictinus, is commonin Palestine in winter 
but during the summer mainlygives place to the Black Kit; 
M. migrans (M. ater), which returns from the §, ; this species 
is less harmful to poultry, etc., lives more on garhageand fish, 
and is a welcome guest. M. egyptius, the Egyptian kite, also 
occurs, but Jess abundantly, as does Zlanus caeruleus, the 
black- winged kite, asingularly beautiful bird which strays from 
Africa. 

3. (A, dayyah; na, dayyoth; Dt. 1413 Is. 8435t), AV 
See above (2), A. E. § 
KITHLISH, RV CHITHLISH (won ; MadYXWC 


[BA], Ka@adeic [L]}, apparently a place in the low- 
land of Judah (Josh. 1540). 


Prohably the name is a corruption of pono, LauMas (¢.z.), 
which precedes. The geographical lists of P are sometimes 
expanded by the insertion of variants or corruptions. 

: T. K.C. 

KITRON (JOP; KeApwn [BL], yep. [A]), an 
unidentified place in the nominal territory of Zebulun, 
tributaryto Israel (Judg. 130). From a comparison with 
Josh. 19x5, it appears that KATTATH (rather perhaps 
Katrath) was the same place as Kitron. See KARTAH. 

A Talmudic doctor (AZeg. 6 a) identifies Kitron with Zippori, 
z.é., Sepphoris (the modern Safftriyeh 3, and the etymological 
Midrash attached fo the latter name gives no adequate reason 
for rejecting this view, which may be correct. At any rate 
there is no finer site than Sepphoris in the neighhourhood 
marked out by the context (see Rob, BR 3201; Baed.(8) 276). 


KITTIM, AV except in Gen. and Chron. ; less 
correctly CHITTIM (O°M3, so usually, but OAD in Jer. 210 in 
Bab. MSS and Kt. Palest. of Is, 2812, and in Bab. MSS of 
Ezek. 276, in-which last the Palestinian reading is DAD; G 
reads xerrew, Ezek. 276 (B); but xerreem, 2. [AQ], cp Jer. 210 
{BAQ], Ch, 1 7[L], Macc. 11[A8V] 5-v, Jer. Le. [815 nreos, 
Gen. 10 4[AJ, 1 Ch.17[A*vid.]; kircot, Gen. Ze, [DELI, 1 Ch. 
Zc. [BA#], cp [for kyr- xet-, with various terminations] Is. 
23112 [xyrietys, A], Dan. 1130 [Theod. BAQ? Q* prefixes xer= 
quey., for 87 see below], Num. 2424 1Macc.'85. The Pheen. 
form is 3 or 73). 

One of the sons of Javan (Gen.104 1Ch.17). Also 
in six other passages—none of them very early (on 


Is. 23122 see GEOGRAPHY, § 14). In Ezek. 276 we find 


‘VULTURE, VULTURES. 


ranean, among the traders of Tyre. The identification 
with Cyprus in all these is satisfactory (see CypRUS). 
The name Kittim is usually derived from the Phoenician 
city Xétéon (Larn&ka), on the SE. shore of the island. 
According to Max Muller, however (As. «. Eur. 345), 
itisa loan-word, originally= GAattites, Khattites = Hatté, 
Hittites. From this the city Kit(t)ion is supposed to 
have derived its name ; this implies that Kit(t)ion was 
not a Phcenician city. 

There is a strange reference to Kittim in Nu. 2424 (not very 
early; see BALAAM, § 6). In Jer. 210 DYAD “N is used for the 
western regions in general (opposed to Kedar the East), and 
D’nD in Dan. 1130 (see Bevan) has a speciiio reference to the 
Romans (@ kat H€ovor pwuator [87]), as in 1 Macc.11 (AV 
CHETTUM, RV Cuirrim) 8 5(AV Citims) it is explicitly used 
of the Macedonians. E B. 


KNEADING-TROUGH (mINwD > miPéreths cp 
nw, *pan’?; Ex. 83 [7 28] 12 34, also Dt. 28517 RV; GPFL 
dvpaua in Ex. [for 83[728] see Field], éyxardA(ehppa [BAF], 
xatéX, [L] in Dt.). See BREAD, §2 ; CookING UTENSILS, $2. 

KNEELING (722; ronytretew). See SALUTA- 
TIONS. 

KNIFE. Five words are rendered ‘knife in EV: 

I. nbowp, ma dkéleth(waxorpa[ADL}, poupaca(B},but in Prov. 
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routs [BC] orouts [NA]), Gen. 22610 Judg. 1929 Prov. 30r4t, 
in Gen. add Judg. in the special sense of a sacrificial knife. 
The root 53 means not only ‘to eat,’ but ‘to tear in pieces’ ;1 
cp Ass. akalu, whence #akaltu, ‘an instrument chiefly used by 
Mag-ians’ (Del. Ass. AWB 56 a). 

2. Dn, 2éred, so in Josh. 52 1 K. 1828, where implements 
of cutting are meant. Sworp [g.v.} or ‘dagger’ is the usual 
rendering. Cp WEAPONS. 

3. Wh, té‘ar (Jer. 3623). The ¢a'ar (vpdv) of the scribe 
here spoken of is elsewhere rendered ‘razor’ (see BEARD). 

4 Vow, sakkin (an Aramaic word), Prov. 23 za,hut the text 
is corrupt. Read probably abp23 ]22A J2DA"D, ‘for thou wilt 
endanger thyself by thy folly’ (Che.). 

5. ovabnn, mahilaphim (Ezra Igt). The traditional Jewish 
interpretation is ‘knives’ (so Mzddéth, 47; Rashi. Saadia so 
Vg.). This is suggested by Syr. Zélapha, ‘knife,’ but is ‘un- 
kriown to @ (rapyhAwypéva {A}, -mévas [L), wapnypéva. [B)) and 
to 1Esd. 213 (Gvicxar=ninnd ; EV ‘censers’), and is against 
the context. The true reading must be ninby, ‘dishes ’ (Che.; 
cp 2 Ch. 3513); the corruption was produced by assimilation 
to the preceding oN, cp Syr. of 1 Esd. 

Thus, of the above words, two are corruptions, one 
(3) refers to the sharp cutting instrument of the barber 
or the writer, and one (2) is confined to ritual (and to 
warlike) uses. The remaining word (1) may be used 
either generally or in a special sense. The ritual knives 
spoken of in Josh. 52 were ‘knives of flint’ (oy niaqn, 
see AV™8- and RV, and cp 4, ‘ the flint,’ Ex. 425), and 
knowing how conservative of old forms ritual is, we 
may safely assume that the flint or other hard mineral 
(obsidian perhaps”) used for ritual purposes was in 
more remote ages in general use for cutting. To have 
used metal knives, in sacred functions, would have 
seemed irreverent (cp HANDICRAFTS, § 2). It is note- 
worthy, however, that, from motives of ceremony, 
flint knives continued to be used in daily life in Egypt 
long after 2000 B.C. (see EGYPT, § 36). 

Some idea of the various forms of knives used by 
the Hebrews may be gathered from Bliss’s sketches 
of the flint implements found at Tell el-Hesy (Afound 
of Many Cities,.37,124) and from the specimens of 
cutting instruments.of the ancients which are still pre- 
served, or are figured on the monuments. See the 
Romanand Egyptian instruments in Kitto (s.v. ‘ Knife,’ 
nos. I and 2), and Rich, Dzcz., s.v. ‘culter,’ ‘ cultellus,’ 
and cp SICKLE, PRUNING HOOK. 

That knives were used by the Hebrews during a 
meal has been inferred from Prov. 232 (cp MEALS, § 10); 
but this passage, being very probably corrupt (see 
above, 4), cannot safely be appealed to. The food 
perhaps was brought to table already cut up; the flat 
cakes of bread were not cut but broken (Is. 587, etc.). 
Herod, however, we are told, was wont to use a knife 
to pare an apple (Jos. BJ i.337; Ant. xvii. 71). 


KNOP. For 4aphtor ("1ND3), Ex. 2531, etc., see 
CANDLESTICK, $2; for the s*ka@‘im (D'YPB) of 1 K. 
6 18 7 24, see GOURD (end), TEMPLE, SEA (BRAZEN). 

KOA (YIP; yyoye [B, Symm., Theod. ; } precedes], 
AoyA [A], Kove [Q]; San; Vg. principes [cp Aq. 
kopv@ator]), a people mentioned with Pekod and 
Shoa as contributing warriors to the Babylonian army 
(Ezek. 2323). Identified by Delitzsch (Par. 236) with 
the Kutu (or Ku, whence the Hebrew form), a nomadic 
people E. of the Tigris but N. of Elam. Very early men- 
tion occurs of a ‘mighty king of Guti’ (see TIDAL), and 
somescholarsthink that Guti or Gutium (whichrepresents 
the same name) has found its way in a mutilated form 
into Gen. 141 (seeGorM, but cp SODOM). TT. K. C. 


KORATH (Nitp—z.e., Kehath ; meaning unknown ; 
cp, perhaps, Ar. wakiha ‘to obey,’ Ass. 28%? Kaad 
[BKADFL] but xkaad Nu. 8:17 [A], xa? Nu.42), the 
largest and most important of the triple division of 


1 Hence in 2$.%26 Dt. 3242 EV’s ‘devour’ (3x) should 
rather be ‘tear in pieces,’ which suits the sword better. 
2 See knives of obsidian figured in Schliemann, Té#yxs, 174. 
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Levites (Gen. 4611Ex. 619 etc.; only in P and Ch.); 
see GERSHON, MERARI. To the KOHATHITES (ngpa, 


6xaa6[e]e [BAFL] Nu. 2657) belonged Aaron, and hence 
the Kohathites are sometimes subdivided into ‘ the 
children of Aaron the priest,’ and ‘therest of the children 
of Kohath’ (cp Josh. 214f}. They were intrusted 
with the care of the sanctuary during the wanderings 
in the wilderness (Nu.41579), and their cities are placed 
in Ephraim, Dan, and half Manasseh (Josh. /,¢, 20-26). 
The Korahites (see KORAH, i. 3) were also reckoned in 
this division. See GENEALOGIES i., § 7 (iii. ¢), 


KOHELETR, the Hebrew title of Ecclesiastes, and 
according to MT the name of the supposed speaker of 
the monologues in that book. Elsewhere (see ECCLESI- 
ASTES, § 1) the word is treated on the assumption that 
MT is correct. The word, however, is admittedly so 
difficult, and so very unlikely as a designation of a 
king of Israel, and the textual errors in Ecclesiastes are 
so serious, that the time seems to have come for raising 
the question whether the reading is correct. Must it 
not be due to an early editor’s attempt to extract some 
meaning out of a corrupt text? 


nbapn (dak-kahéleth)—for this (see 727 [crit. emend.] 128), 
not £a#életh, is the earlier form of the wrong reading of MT-— 
may be the result of aseries of changes; it is plausible to hold 
that ultimately it springs from the faulty repetition of four words 
in 12, The book originally began thus,— ‘Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity 57 b54 pbsn San); the two last Hebrew words 

37 59 Were miswritten by the next scribe in such a way as to 


suggest Nenpm. To this the editor prefixed “DN, ‘saith.” In- 


terpolation propagated the error (112 727 128, but in Lr 7 felt 
oft) 3 then the writer of 129% in the Epilogue, and the scribe 
who prefixed the title, adopted it (without initial 4). It isan 
extremely plausible view that haf-2ahéleth was also adopted by 
the editor who prefixed the title to the strange little poem in 
Prov. 3014-4, which title must originally have run thus—or verv 
nearly thus, 
©The words of the guilty man Hak-6héleth\ to those 
that believe in God. 

That the poem which follows is controverted in vy. 5 is an old 
and reasonable opinion. 

Thus the mysterious ‘Agur, son of Jakeh,’ and ‘Ithiel and 
Ucal' disappear, nor can we lift up a lamentation for them. See 
Critica Biblica. T.K.C. 


KOLAIAH (mS'p, § 33; cp KELAIAH). 


x, Fatherofthe prophet AHAB ;Jer. 2921 (BRAQom.; xovAtor 
{Qmg., hut attributed to Aq., Theod.]). 2 
2. In list of Benjamite inhahitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., 


§ 56, § x5 [1] a), Neh. 117(xodia [B], xoAdeta [NL}, «ew. [A]. 


KONA (kona [BL -c [NA] kooda [8*J}, 
substituted by RV for AV’s ‘the villages’ (kwmac 
[243, 248, 249; Compl. Ald.]; tac kwmac [58], zz 
castella et vicos [Vet. Lat.]}, in the description of the 
defensive measures of the Jews against Holofernes 


(Judith 44) . 
Kevas and capas must be conrupt, two MSS (2g 108) read 
xetAa, which is but a poor conjecture. Almost certainly the 


correct reading is xwya [B],=Kwva=xvayova, Cyamon occurs 
again in 73, together with Bel-men=Belmaim. (Syr. reads 
‘and to the towns of Bethhoron,’ omitting the second ‘and 
against almost all the Greek MSS.) T.nCc 


KORAR (Mp, hardly ‘ice’; cp rather KAREAH 


and Sin. anip. imp; Kkope [BAL)]). 

z. An Edomite clan (so in Gen. 865 1418, which belong to 
one of the latest sections of the Pentateuch); in 1 Ch.135 
their ancestor is said to have been a son of Esau, or, in Gen. 3616, 
ason of Eliphaz, son of Esau, though this last passage is wanting 
in the Samaritan text. 

2. The ‘son’ of Hebron, 1 Ch. 243 (kopee[B], kapye[t]). The 
clan claimed descent from Caleb, who in turn belonged to the 
Bdomite clan Kenaz (Judg. 113 etc.), and is incorporated with 

udah. 

3. The legendary progenitor of a levitical guild, the Koran- 


ITES (ona, 1 Ch. 919 31 126{AV Kornrres}; of «oplejerat 


{B8A], of kopyvee [L]), employed as door-keepers or porters in 
the temple (Ex. 6 21 24 1 Ch. 622 [7] 919). _ Probably the b’né, 
Korah, a guild of singers or musicians mentioned in the titles of 
Pss, 42 44-49 84 87 4, were a subdivision of this guild. See 
WRS O7/€ (204 £5 Meyer, Entst. 162181. 


There is no reason for separating the above three names. Not 








1 nbapn owe 7239 
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only do we find that the evidence of the levitical names points 
toa S. Palestinian origin, and that a close relationship subsisted 
between Edom, Judah, and other tribes and clans of the S., 
hut it is important to note that the levitizing of the clan of 
Korah, and its enrolment in the great levitical division of Kehath, 
represent later stages in the historyof the clan (see GENEALOGIES 
i., §§ 5[cpn.], 7 [ii.v}).2 See art. below. 

KORAH, REVOLT OF. In the precedingarticle it has 
been seen that the Korahites, as known in the history of 
Israel, were either Edomites incorporated with Judah or a 
division of the Levites. This double use of the name 
has an important bearing on the story of Korah's 
rebellion as told in Nu. 16 £, which is the subject of 
the present article. 

This story comes, at least in the main, from the 
school of the priestly writer (P), though, as has been 

shown in a previous article (see 
1. Present text. DatHAN AND TABIRAM), the Bo 
of Korah's rebellion against the priestly prerogative of 
the Levites has been mixed up with .an older and quite 
independent account of the resistance made by Dathan 
and Ahiram to the civil authority of Moses. Here, 
however, an important question arises. P is not an 
inventive or original writer so far as historical incidents 
are concerned. Legislation is the sphere in which he 
finds himself at home, and with regard to narrative he 
is usually content to borrow and modify the material 
supplied by his predecessors. It is not therefore 
unreasonable to ask whether P did not adapt the story 
of Korah's revolt from some older source, and whether 
any fragments of the story in this primitive form remain 
in Nu. 16. Bacon (Zrigle Tradition of Exodus, 190), 
developing a hint of Dillmann’s, has contended with no 
small ingenuity but hardly with success that we have 


before us the fragments of such a narrative by the Yahwist. 

He attributes to him a few words in 16 1-3, the whole of 13-15, 
275-31 33a, so producing the simple story that when Korah the 
Edomite and On the Philistine would fain intrude into the 
sanctuary, Moses withstood them, and the earth swallowed them 
up. Apart from other equally decisive arguments, it cannot he 
regarded as certain or even probable that PELeTu (g.v.) has 
any connection with the Philistines. 


We may now give the substance of the priestly nar- 
rative in its original form. It is contained in 1614 2d- 
7a@ 18-24 27a 326 35 41-50 [17 6-15] 17 
and runs thus. Korah at the head of 
25@ princes of the congregation pro- 
tested against the exclusive rights of the Levitical tribe 
as represented by Moses and Aaron, and declared that 
the whole congregation was holy. It is quite possible 
that Korah, in the intention of the priestly writer, 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, and it is certain that his 


1, original 
a8 form. 


confederates were by no means exclusively Levites. , 


They were ‘princes of the congregation’ as a whole, 
and in 27 3 (P)it is clearly implied that, e.g., Manassites 
might be found in his company. Moses invites them 
to establish their claim by taking their censers and 
offering incense at the sanctuary. This they do: the 
people are warned to withdraw from the tabernacle,? 
and the rebels are consumed by fire from Yahwe. 
Next day the people murmur because the 'people of 
Yahwe’ (not, observe, ‘our brethren the Levites') have 
been destroyed. But for the intercession of Moses, 
and the fact that Aaron stands with his censer 'between 
the living and the dead,' Israel would have been swept 
away by the divine wrath. Even as it is, 14,700 perish 
by the plague. Afterwards rods inscribed with the 
names of princes representing each tribe are laid in 
the sanctuary. The rod inscribed with the name of 
Aaron, and that alone, buds and bears ripe almonds. 

1 By the Korahites of 1 Ch. 126 it is uncertain whether the 
Chronicler is referring to Levites or to Edomites who had he- 
come incorporated in the tribe of Judah icp Davin, $21 [ai.}. 

2 The word yy is never used in prose of a human habitation, 
and, in wz, 24 27, the original reading seems to have been-' the 
tabernacle of Yahwé.’ See Dr. /#¢red, 61. 
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The account which we have examined hitherto, comes 
from the priestly legislator, as is plain from its literary 
style. True, it does not confirm the fav- 

3. Later F phe Sing : 

ts -ourtte and characteristic point of the priestly 

BCom: legislation,—viz., the essential difference 
between the priests, the sons of Aaron, and mere 
Levites. But of course the priestly code also emphasises 
the general distinction between the clergy of whatever 
rank on the one hand and the laity on the other. Here 
the priestly legislator is content to advocate the claims 
of the levitical tribe as a whole. However, a later 
writer of the same school was not satisfied to stop here. 
Moved, perhaps, by the remembrance that there was a 
levitical guild known as ‘sons of Korah,' he made 
various alterations in the text and added 7é-rr 16 f. 36-40 
[17 z-5]. In this second stratum Korah is unmistakeably 
a Levite, and not only so, his whole company are 
Levites, and their sin consists in a sacrilegious claim to 
act as priests. The censers of these ‘sinners against 
their own lives’ are by divine command beaten into 
plates and used as a covering for the altar. They are 
to be a perpetual memorial that no one who Is not of 
Aaron's seed may dare to offer incense. In 269-11, a 
very late passage—for it must have been added by some 
one who had read 16and 17as they stand in our present 
Hebrew text—we are told that the ‘ sons of Korah’ did 
not perish with their father and his band. The author 
felt that he had to explain the continued existence of 
the Kohathite guild in the temple. 

The NT mentions Korah only once, viz. in Jude rr 
where Korah is the type of Gnostic heretics who' ' set at 
nought dominion, and rail at dignities.' -The author of 
2 Tim. 216 f. had Korah in view; at least v. 19 is 
derived from Num. 165 26in &. 

The division of documents advocated in this article is that of 
Kue. 74.7 12239, and Hex. §§ 6n. 37 16 n. 12, to which Well- 
hausen now adheres. It is also adopteh by Kittel (with a little 
hesitation) by Baudissin (Préesterthum) and by Dr., fntrod.(®} 
65. Nor hoes the view of Dillmann. ‘differ materially here, 
except with regard to the point mentioned at the end of the 
article DATHAN AND ABIRAM. W. E. A. 


KORE (83); kwpy [BA], Kope [L]). A door- 
keeper, or guild of doorkeepers, of the b'ne Asaph, 
assigned to the Korahites (see GENEALOGIES i., § 7, ii. ). 

The name is given fo the father of Shallum (1 Ch. 9 79 coopaB 
[B], xepn [A]), or Meshelemiah (1 Ch. 26 1, kepne [ ). r 


2 Ch. 3114 Kore {kwpy [L]) appears as the son of Imnah (75), 
hut the latter may be nothing more than a slip for Heman 


qs; cp GB), who was actually associated with Korahites 
and doorkeepers ; see GENEALOGIES i, § 7, iii. & 
$ A.C 


KORE, THE SONS OF (‘F997 °33; o1 yioi kope 
[AL], . » » kaag [B]), 1 Ch. 2619, RV THE SONS OF 
THE KORAHITES. See KORAH i, 


Koz (ppt), Ezra261 Neh. 842x 763 AV, RV 
Hakkoz, 


KULON (xoyAon [BA], -am [L]), a city in the 
hill country of Judah mentioned by & only (Josh. 1559). 
An identification with Kuléniyeh, NW. of Jerusalem (see 
EMMAUS, 2), is inadmissible, since this name is derived 
from ‘colonia’ (cp Buhl, Pal. 166). 


KUSHAIAH (37°03, § 27; hardly ‘Yahwé's bow' ; 


Peiser [ZATW 17 3487 (o7)], explains ‘Kuk is Yahwé'; cp 
Edomite divine name Kaus, and Gottheil, 3BL 17 209-202 (58), 
hut is there a parallel for such a name in the OT?),! father of 


Ethan, a Merarite; 1 Ch. 1517 («fekoacov [BRAL]. The 
readings of @ presuppose Wrwp Gp? Ki. SBOT), with 
which agrees the other fgrm of the name, viz. Kisnz (2 1 Ch. 
644 [29], keeoo [B}, -oay [A], coves [L}, %e., perhaps wp). 
The form Kishi, which Gray (4PM 297) prefers, is, according 
to Gottheil, anahhreviated form (yp, Ze. ymurp) See Kisz. 





1 For another suggested etymology, see NAMEs, § 27n. 
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